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Purple  Patch,”  the,  521 


QUEBEC,  St.  Lawrence  Bridge,  581 
Queen  Anne,  Glass  Trade  in  the  Days 
«  of\364 

“  Quieter  London  ”  Movement,  530 


zr  - - co,  1UWBB  or,  zzo 

“mc eltr*  st°M"e 

*^firs£sa,«^jjssr  “d- 368  > 

Lom.bard.stra,  E.C.,  Changes;,,,  147 

London  :  a  T*„ical  College  in,  31  ■ 
A«  Amendment  Act,  617, 
583  ;  Lhumes,  Some  Old,  446  ■ 
County  Cojoii  (see  *  County’  Cou°; 

m  )  J .  D-<?°ry,  Post  Office,  703  ■ 
Electric  iltbg  of  City  of>  634  ; 

Electric  Pofer  for,  225,  464  ;  Eleotiic 

If:  M 

Movement,  630  ;  ’  Eoian9  WaU 

StTaml'  f!  :  in  S 

V  Street  Noises,  522; 
Stieets,  Ecent  Re-naming,  92  • 
Topography  Society,  677  ;  Traffic 
CommissioiReport  g8  m’. 


NATIONAL  :  Gallery,  the,  579  ;  Trust, 
the,  580,  686 
*  Nativity,  the,’  676 
Nelson’s :  Column,  Trafalgar-square, 
London,  661,  595  ;  Homes,  London 
and  Merton,  412 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  at,  414,  415 
New  English  Art  Club,  413 
New  York  Subway,  Heat  in  the,  204 
Niagara  River  Submerged  Weir,  581 
Noaillon,  M.,  on  Ferro-concrete  in 
'Belgium,  6 

Noises,  London  Street,  522 
Noisy  Localities,  665 
Normandy,  Sketches  with  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  in,  156,  184 
Nottingham  Castle  and  Museum,  697 

'  ^pCUPlINRS  ’  of  Private  Roads,  665 
Offices  :  Country  Life,’  London,  417; 

Shipping,  Cockspur-st.,  London,  468 
Oliver,  Prof.,  on  Caisson  Disease,  465 
Olympia,  Motor  Exhibition  at,  552 
Open  Spaces,  Right  to  Light  Over,  550 
9,as®|  Headingley  Hill  Church, 
-10  ;  St.  Paul’s  School,  232,  256 
Orientation  of  Bldgs,  and  Streets,  606 
Overhead  Traction  for  Railways,  146 
Owens,  Dr.,  on  Concrete  Mixers,  635 
Ox  Bow  Tunnel,  the,  249 


PAGEANTS,  Value  of,  636 
Paint  for  Steelwork.  437 
Panama  Canal,  268 

Panelling,  etc.,  Houses  in  Clifford’s 
Inn,  London,  323,  344 
Paris  :  Artisans’  Dwellings,  395  ;  Bois 
cle  Boulogne  Threatened,  314  • 
SStep  8>  177,  250,  360,  466; 

’  .  Failleron  Monument,  562  ; 
Working-class  Dwellings,  87 
Parker,  Mr.,  on  Pageants,  636 
PotcheU,  W.  H.  on  Electric  Lighting 
of  City  of  London,  634  S 

Paul  s  Cross,  London,  60 
Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague,  315 

as  Architectural  Term,  275 
SKte  M»yor  of  Westminster,  203 
Petrol  Fire  in  Cornhill,  491 
Pevensey ,  Roman  Masonry  at,  633,  646 


RACING,  Motor,  on  Roads,  225 
Railway  :  Accident,  Hall -road,  near 
Liverpool,  412;  Accident,  Witham, 
269,  292,  606  ;  Amalgamation,  Scot¬ 
land,  359  ;  Carriages,  Steel,  315  ; 
District,  Electricity  on  the,  32 ;  Motor 
Services,  465 ;  Platforms,  Lighting  of, 
32 ;  Rates  and  Charges,  436  ; 
Stations,  Lighting,  491  ;  Station, 
Victoria,  London,  463 
Railways  :  Overhead  Traction  for,  146  ; 
the  Rates  and,  268  ;  Tubular,  Venti¬ 
lation  of,  59 ;  Underground  Fires,  696 
Ramsgate  Tramway  Accident,  175,  606 
Reading-room,  British  Museum,  226 
Reafforestry  Association,  Midland,  520 
Refinements,  Architectural,  311,  604 
Registration  of:  Architects,  114; 
Motor  Cars,  358 

Reinforced  Concrete,  Strength  of,  146 
Rembrandt’s  House,  Amsterdam,  465 
Repairs  and  Dilapidations,  694 
Reports, Traffic  Commission, 83,  111,  436 
Reservoir  Failure,  Madrid,  176 
Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  London,  342 
River  Pollution,  581 
Roads  :  Motor  Racing  on,  225  ;  Motors 
and  the,  315,  358  ;  ‘  Occupiers  ’  of 
Private,  665  ;  Steam  Traffic  on, 
59  ;  Traction  Traffic  and  the,  490 
Roads,  the,  175,  383 
Roadway,  Bar-Gate,  Southampton,  275 
Robbins  v.  Whyte,  606 
Rochester,  Technical  Institute,  293 
Roman  :  Masonry  at  Pevensey,  633, 
646  ;  Villas  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  317  ;  Wall,  London,  521 
Rome  :  Discoveries  on  the  Caslian  Hill, 

7  ;  Recent  Discoveries  in,  693 
Romsey  Abbey,  521 
Roof,  Charing  Cross  Station,  661,  695 
Royal  Academy  :  Sculpture  at  the,  43, 
70,  97  ;  Studentship  Sketches,  365  ; 
Students’  Work,  637 
Royal  :  Agricultural  Society,  384  ; 
College  of  Art,  Students’  Work, 
443  ;  Water-colour  Soc.  Art  Club,  466 
Rural  :  Housing,  519,  577  ;  Water 
Supplies,  114 

Rushen  Castle,  Isle  of  Man,  666 
Rushmer  v.  Polsue  &  Alfieri,  665 
Russell,  A.,  on  Electric  Strength  of 
Air,  607 

Russell -street,  Covent  Garden,  176 


Scientific  Research  in  U.S.  3H 

SerpInUd’  p?y‘  Al"a|gamati’on  in,  359 
Screen  :  Chancel  Bristol  Cathedral, 
210  ,  Lanreath  Ch.,  Cornwall,  503 
?0P  «7e  f  at  th?  R°y&1  Academy,  43, 
70,  97  ;  from  the  Salon,  126  ;  Relief 
Mining,  420 ;  the  Appreciation  of.  f 
m:  Defences,  547;  the,  and  Coast 
Defence,  359  ;  Wall,  Galveston,  379 
Separators,  Magnetic,  175 
Shakspeare .  Memorial,  the  Proposed,  59 
Shmp  v  Wilson,  Rotheray,  &  Co  85 
Shear  Tests,  665  ^  ° 

Sheffield  and  Steel,  339 
Sherardising,’  32 
Shops  in  a  Provincial  Town,  421 
Shrewsbury  School,  635 
Silvestre,  Armand  :  Monument  to,  14  i 
Sonnet  on  Architecture  by,  7 
Simplon  Tunnel,  550 
Smoke  :  Abatement,  313  ;  London  Fog 
and,  634  ;  Motor  Cars  and,  225  8 

Smoke  Abatement  :  Appliances,  668  ; 
m  Foreign  Countries,  40;  Low  Grade 
Gas  and,  695 

Society:  for  Protection  of  Ancient 
Bldgs.,  383  ;  oi  Arts,  Soirte  of  the,  33 
Sonnet,  a,  on  Architecture,  7 
South  Africa,  Art  in,  270 
Southampton,  Guildhall  Offices,  275 
South  Kensington  Sketching  Club,  443 
Spiers,  R.  Phenfe  :  a  French  Compli¬ 
ment  to,  637  ;  on  the  Buildings  at 
Baalbek,  3,  14 


Stained  Glass  Design,  275 

Staircase  :  in  Town  House,  Design,  532  ; 

Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrews,  344 
Stall,  Priest’s,  Catford,  362 
Standardisation  of  Water  Regulations, 
315,  322 

Statham,  H.  H.,  on  Sun-dials,  316 
Statues  in  the  Strand,  340 
Steam  :  Boilers,  etc.  (see  ‘  Student’s 
Column’)  ;  Traffic  on  Roads,  59 
Steamers,  London  County  Council,  60 
Steel:  as  an  Igneous  Rock,  269  ;  Coating 
with  Zinc,  32  ;  Railway  Carriages, 
315  ;  Sheffield  and,  339 
Steelwork  :  Constructional,  171  ;  Paint 
for,  437  ;  Protection  of,  695 
Steps,  the  Duke  of  York’s,  224 
Stoking,  Mechanical,  and  Locomotives, 
249 

Stone  Masonry,  Bedding,  60 
Strand,  London:  Changes  in  the,  147  : 
Gaiety  Theatre,  etc.,  699 ;  North 
Line  of  the,  702  ;  Statues  in  the, 
340;  Theatre,  the  Royal,  412 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Harvard  House,  7 
Streams,  Rights  over  Natural,  85 
Street  :  Lighting,  86,  464 ;  Noises, 
London,  522  ;  Widening,  House  Pro¬ 
perty  and,  203 

Streets  :  London,  Recent  Re-naming  of, 
92 ;  New,  Householders  and,  203  ; 
Subsidence  of.  Damages  for,  635 
Streets  and  Bldgs.,  Orientation  of,  606 
Strikes,  Wages  and,  292 
Structural  Engineering,  86 
Structure  in  Advance  of  Bldg.  Line,  491 
Student’s  :  Column,  the  (Steam 
Boilers  and  Pipes),  17,  44,  71,  99, 
131,  157,  186,  211,  236,  256,  279,  300, 
326,  345,  370,  399,  423,  451,  475, 
504,  537,  565,  593.  624,  651,  683, 
704,  706  ;  Work,  Royal  Academy, 
637  ;  Work,  Royal  College  of  Art,  443 
Subsidence  of  Streets,  Damages  for,  635 
Subway,  New  York,  Heat  in  the,  204 
Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings,  365 
Sun-dials  for  a  Tropical  Latitude,  316 


ST.  MARK’S,  Venice,  205 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  London,  204 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Chapel  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George,  412 
Salon,  Sculpture  from  the,  126 
Sandon,  “  Dog  and  Doublet  ”  Inn,  70 
Saner,  J.  A.,  on  British  Canals,  519 
Sanitary  :  Appliances  Museum,  Horn¬ 
sey,  204  ;  Authorities  and  Compul¬ 
sory  Powers,  146 
Sanitation  in  India,  697 
Scala  Theatre,  London,  590 
Schneider,  C.  C.,  on  American  Bridge 
Building,  86 

School  :  Grammar,  -Design  for,  96  ;  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Camberwell,  617  ; 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  County  Council, 
87  ;  of  Wood-carving,  33  ;  Shrews¬ 
bury,  635  ;  University  College,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  299  e 


TABLET,  Cnty.  Hall, Northampton, 503 
Tall  Building,  Collapse  of  a,  175 
Tasmanian  Blue  Gum,  666 
Technical  :  College  in  London,  34  ; 

Institute,  Rochester,  293 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  520 
Tenant  and  Landlord,  550 
Testing  of  :  Cast-iron,  32 ;  Electric 
Lighting  Mains,  86,  115 
Tests  :  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  8,  233  ;  Cement  and  Concrete 
Government,  292  ;  Fire,  of  Concrete, 

665  ;  Fire,  of  Concrete  Aggregates, 
342  ;  of  Concrete  Steel  Beams,  696  ; 
of  Fire  Grates,  642 ;  Shear,  665  ; 
Theatre  Fire,  581 

Thames,  Dock  Amalgamation  in,  174 
Theatre  :  Fire  Tests,  581  ;  Gaiety, 
London,  699  ;  Princess’s,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  582  ;  Royal,  Strand, 
412  ;  Scala,  London,  590 
Threlfall,  Prof.,  on  Electro-Chemistry, 

666 

Timber,  Creosoting,  697 
Tintern  Abbey,  358 
Tooth’s  Gallery,  Messrs.,  465 
Topographical  Society,  London,  677 
Tower,  Red,  York,  207 
Town  Hall  and  Law  Courts,  Hull,  254 
Traction  :  Overhead,  for  Railways,  146; 
Traffic  and  the  Reeds,  4C0 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 
(continued) 

Trades  Union  :  Congress,  the,  289  ; 
the  Law  and,  410 

Trafalgar-square:  Artistic  improvement 
_  °*»  43J$!  464  ;  Nelson  Column,  561 
I  raffle  :  Extraordinary,  on  Highways, 
173  ;  Heavy  Traction,  59  ;  Motor,  249  : 
Steam,  on  Roads,  59 
Traffic  Commission,  London,  Reports, 
83,  111,  436 

Tramway  :  Accident,  Ramsgate,  175, 
606;  the  Embankment,  114 
Tramways  :  Belfast  City,  606  ;  the 
Coupty  Council,  490 
Transporter  Bridge,  the  Dilluth,  520 
Treherne  v.  Ocean  Coal  Company,  5 
Trentham  Hall,  Staffs,  666 
Tubular  Railways.  Ventilation  of,  59 
Tuckton  Bridge,  Christchurch,  491 
Tunnel  :  Ox  Bow,  249  ;  Simplon,  550 
Twickenham,  Marble  Hill,  316 

UNDERGROUND  Railway  Fires,  696 


Unemployed,  the,  549,  703 
Unemployed  :  Bill,  the,  6,  202  ;  Prime 
Minister  and  the,  490 
United  States,  Scientific  Research, 
315 

University  :  College  School,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  299  ;  Degrees  in  Architecture, 
61  ;  Settlement  Hall,  Cardiff,  365 

VEHICLES,  Motor,  436  _ 

Venetian  Foundations,  550 
Venice  :  St.  Mark’s,  205  ;  the  Frari, 
299 

Ventilation  of  :  Schools,  114  ;  Tubular 
Railways,  59 

Victoria  Falls  :  Bridge,  292  ;  Electricity 
and,  269 

Victoria  Station,  Work  at,  463 
Vienna,  Theatre  Fire  Tests,  581 
Villas,  Roman,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  317 

Vyrnwy  Aqueduct,  the  New,  411 
WAGES  and  Strikes,  292 


Wall:  Failure  at  0™^  ^ 
Roman,  London,  5-  ,  > 

Wau£°*  C°!  Picketing  Ag«i™‘.6 
Walsall  Municipal  BuddmRS  . 

War  Office  &  River  'f ord- 

Waring’ s  Premises,  Messrs., 

wlr^BrMnden,5:20olE 

fa  »s!r 

wSeSousef  Mr  the  Late.  221.  263 
Waterworks  :  Edinburgh,  339  , 

Subsidence  and,  696  j  Mining  Rights 
and,  665  _ 

Watford,  the  Church  of,  366 
Wedgwood,  a  Collection  of  Old  61 
Weir  Construction,  Unusual  Method  or, 

\  Westlake,  Mr.,  ‘Via  Crucis  ‘  Paint- 
I  ings  by,  667 


Westminster  :  lit  ovement  Scheme. 
461  :  Wesleyan  ill,  14,  41,  J0  ,  • 
126,  156,  190 
Whitehouse  v.  Hu  ,  580 
Wilson  v.  Ocean  o  l  Company,  g 

WinehesterCathed  ,292  411,^ 

Window:  Churclof  San  Miniam 
Florence,  366  ;  S  "ed  Glass,  Om  ' 
leigh,  266 ;  the  i  mit,  Dartfori,,, 
Witharn  Railwad  saster,  269, 

606  V 

Wood-carving,  Sch)l  of.  33 
Woodhead,  Prof.,  >n  Rural  \Vater 
Supplies,  114 

Workhouse,  Worm  ocl  bcrubbs,  622 
Working-ciass  Dwi  ngs,  Paris,  87 
Workmen,  the  Unei)l°yed  Bill,  6, 202 
Workmen’s  Compefttion,  5,  339, 355 
522,  549 

*  Wren’s  House,’  Lpon,  491 
y J) RK,  Red  Towei|07 


,  ZINC,  Coating Ironld  Steel  with. 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS)  PAP tpc:  LAW  CASES,  Etc. 


Abbey:  Abingdon,  118;  Arbroath, 
700;  Bayham,  149;  Reading,  115; 
West  Mailing,  182  ;  Thornton,  184 
Abbeys,  two  Cistercian,  530 
Abingdon,  visit  of  archaeologists  to,  118 
Acids  of  smoke,  644 
Ackermann,  A.S.,  on  producer-gas,  644 
Adams,  H.,  on :  Smoke  abatement, 
154  ;  Timber,  402 

Administration,  municipal,  35,  251 
Advertising  fiend,  the,’  561 
Air  :  Supply  of  London,  154  ;  systema¬ 
tic  analyses  of,  675 
Alder  maston  Court,  116 
Aldwinckle,  T.  W.,  on  cottages.  Letch- 
worth,  559 
Allington  Castle,  150 
America,  sewage  work  in,  121 
American  methods  of  building,  553,  681 
Antwerp  waterworks  and  reservoirs,  67 
Arbitrators,  architects  as,  192,  215,  510 
Arbroath  Abbey,  700 
Archaeological  Societies  :  Bristol, 
473,  500 ;  British  Archaeological 

Association,  13,  115,  561,  700; 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  13  ; 
East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society, 
1S4  ;  Glasgow,  562  ;  Hawick,  190, 
259  ;  Newcastle,  297,  473  ;  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  149,  181  ; 
Scottish  ( Ecclesiological  Society), 
662  ;  Worcester,  39 
Archibald,  D.,  on  chemical  treatment 
of  sewage,  120 

Architects’  law  cases,  135,  192,  215, 

•  510,  511.  670 

Architectural  Association  :  Build¬ 
ing  fund,  439,  565,  612  ;  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club,  449 ;  Church  towers 
and  spires,  67 1  ;  Council’s  report  and 
balance-sheet, 4  39  ;  Day  and  Evening 
schools,  125  ;  Discussion  Section, 
270,  472,  525,  589,  649  ;  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  London,  439  ;  manor 
houses,old,556 ;  meetings,fortnightly, 
275  ;  Normandy  excursion,  178  ; 
President’s  address,  385  ;  President’s 
*  at  home,’  555  ;  prize  awards,  125, 
385,  410  ;  School  of  Design,  388  ; 
the  Secretary,  443  ;  Turkish  archi¬ 
tecture,  612,  638;  visits  (see  ‘Visits  ’) 
Architectural  :  development  of  cities, 
700  ;  planning  of  public  bldgs.,  681 
Architectural  Societies  :  Birming¬ 
ham,  449  ;  Bristol,  343  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter,  68  ;  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  13  ;  Edinburgh,  68,  254, 
343,  500,  530,  589,  682  ;  Glasgow 
Association,  450,  500 ;  Glasgow 

Institute,  472  ;  Ireland,  420,  530  ; 
Leeds,  500,  561,  681  ;  Liverpool, 
392,  394,  530,  641  :  Manchester, 
■68,  208,  420,  472,  530,  689,  681  ; 
Northern,  472,  682  ;  Sheffield,  94, 
232,  450,  589,  681  ;  Worcester,  39 
York,  682 

Architecture  :  development  of  modern, 
595  ;  ecclesiastical,  of  London,  439  ; 
English  Renaissance,  589  ;  European, 
an  architect  on,  498  ;  Moorish,  in 
Spain,  530  ;  Turkish,  612,  638 
Art,  smoke  and,  675 
Astley,  Dr.,  on  9th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  13 
Asylums  Board,  Metropolitan,  19,  69, 
125,  188,  237,  326,  423,  473,  534,  583 
Athens,  British  School  at,  438 
Atkinson,  P.,  on  Destruction  of  Town 
Refuse,  152 

Auctioneers’  Institute,  478 
Audley  End  and  Saffron  Walden,  38 
Australian  architect  on  European 
architecture,  498 
Aylesford  monastery,  150 


Ayr :  municipal  works,  250 ;  old  bldgs., 
589 

Bakewell,  F.  J.,  on  Kettering  electri¬ 
city  works,  274 

Barrett,  W.  F.,  on  heating  buildings,  9 
Bayham  Abbey,  149 
Belcher,  J.,  address  to  R.I.B.A.,  493 
Belfast,  workmen’s  dwellings,  124 
Bell,  G.,  on  Swansea  Municipal  Wks.,  89 
Bethnal  Green  ancient  lights  case, 
134 

Bidlake,  W.  H.,  on  church  towers,  67 1 
Bidwell,  C.,  address  to  surveyors,  526 
Binnie,  Sir  A.,  on  London  drainage, 
120,  229 

Biology,  sanitary  inspectors  and,  230 
BirminghamMaster  Builders’  Assoc.,  569 
Blizard,  J.  H.,  on  school  ventilation,  122 
Bodiham  Castle,  150 
Bolton,  A.,  address  by,  to  students,  390 
Bosanquet,  R.  C.,  on  the  British  School 
at  Athens,  439 

Brand,  J.,  on  instruction  in  sanitation, 
229 

Brasses  of  Berkshire,  117 
Bristol  ;  Archaeological  Society,  473, 
500  ;  Red  Lodge  Priory,  473 
British  :  Archaeological  Association,  13, 
115,  561,  700  ;  Association  of  Water- ! 
works  Engineers,  66  ;  Decorators, 
Institute  of,  595,  686  ;  Fire  Proven-  j 
tion  Committee,  191,  233,  446,  479, 
710  ;  School  at  Athens,  438  ;  School 
at  Rome,  524 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  93, 

587,  617 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  469 

Building  Act :  Amendment  Bills,  12, 
38,  43,  65,  102,  134,  160,  183,  345, 
373,  569,  608;  Applications  under 
the,  38,  67,  94,  128,  157,  233,  296, 
397,  419,  449,  470,  500,  536,  564, 

588,  622,  648,  680  :  Law  cases  under 
the,  41,  193,  329,  511,  617,  650 

Building  Act,  London,  and  L.C.C.,  454 
Building  :  agreement,  point  under  a, 
540;  by-laws,  11,  12,  35,  362,  402: 
dispute,  Beckenham,  596  ;  estate, 
dispute  as  to  development  of,  596  ; 
Trades’  Employers,  Federationof,  102 
Building  Trades  Exchange  :  Edinburgh, 
710  ;  Glasgow,  479  ;  Huddersfield, 
569  ;  Sheffield,  540  ; 

Building  Trades’  Federation :  Hull, 
478  ;  Scottish,  478 
Buildings,  planning  of  public,  681 
Bulmer,  G.  B.,  on  advertising,  561 

Camborne,  Commander,  on  smoke 
abatement,  674 

Cambridge,  Archl.  Assocn.  visit  to,  323 
Camera  and  Cycling  Club,  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  449 
Carpenters,  British  Institute  of,  10,  402 
Carpenters’  Company  trades  school,  710 
Casements,  472 

Castle  :  Allington,  150  ;  Bodiham,  150  ; 

Ford,  13  ;  Tonbridge,  182 
Chartres  Cathedral,  sculptures  of,  449 
Chemical  treatment  of  sewage,  120 
Chimneys,  laws  as  to  smoke  from,  676 
Cholmeley,  Fairfax,  on  housing,  697 
Chubb,  L.  W.,  on  smoke,  676 
Church  Building  Soc.,  22,  133,  569,  709 
Church  towers  and  spires,  671 
Churches  :  Abingdon,  118;  Alder - 
maston,  116  ;  Aylesford,  150 ; 
Chester-le-Street,  297  ;  Etchingham, 
150  ;  Ford,  13  ;  Hawkhurst,  150  ; 
Ightham,  1 82  ;  Lambourn,  117; 
Maidstone,  181  ;  Pad  worth,  117 


Pamber,  116;  Reading,  116  ;  Ship- 
ton,  39;  Sparsholt  117;  Swin- 
brook,  39;  West  Mailing,  184. 
Wrotham,  150 

Cities,  architectural  growth  of,  /ou 
Coal  :  conservation  and  smoke  preven¬ 
tion,  644  ;  Smoke  Abatement 
Society,  643,  674 

Cohen,  Professor,  on  smoke  abatement 
in  Leeds,  644 

Coke  as  domestic  fuel,  644 
College,  Glasgow  Technical,  454 
Collins,  A.  E.,  address  to  municipal 
engineers,  11 
Combined  drainage,  230 
Compensation  awards,  422,  710 
Compton,  C.  H.,  on  Arbroath  Abbey, 
700 

Concrete,  reinforced,  37 
Conference,  smoke  abatement,  643,  674 
Congress  :  British  Archaeological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  115  ;  French  architects, 
61  ;  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  120,  151 

Consistory  Court  of  London,  188 
Cookson,  Sir  C.,  on  coke  as  fuel,  644 
Cooper,  C.  H.,  on  highways  and  traffic, 
36,  231 

Corbett,  J.  S.,  on  law  as  to  smoke,  67o 
Cottages,  the  Letchworth,  76,  118, 
229,  527,  528.  559 

Cotterell,  A.  P.  I.,  on  sewage  wks.,  151 
County  Council,  London,  and  the 
Building  Act,  454 

Court  of  Common  Council,  19,  125,  158, 
345,  400,  453,  455,  505,  562,  621,  683 
Covenant,  action  for  breach  of,  710 
Cowsheds,  ^sanitation  of,  229 
Crichton-Browne,  Sir  J.,  on  sanitation, 
etc.,  228 

Cromer  waterworks,  36 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School,  709 

Daley,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  cowsheds,  229 
-Dawber,  E.  Guy,  address  to  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  385 
Decorators  :  conference  of  Master 
House  Painters  and,  349  ;  Institute 
of  British,  595,  686 
Denell,  R.A.,  on  American  bldg.,  553 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  on  cottages,  118 
Devonshire,  E.,  on  Antwerp  reservoirs, 
67 

Dickie,  A.  C.,  on  steps,  270 
Dinners  :  Birmingham  Master  Builders, 
569  ;  British  Institute  of  Certified 
Carpenters,  1 0  ;  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  587,  617  ;  Edinbui'gh, 
etc.,  building  trades,  710;  Institute 
of  Builders,  447  ;  Institute  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers,  10  ; 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers, 
183,  644  ;  Northampton  Builders’ 
Association,  455 ;  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  415  ;  Scar¬ 
borough  Master  Builders,  686;  York 
Architectural  Society,  682 
District  Surveyors,  payment  of,  645 
Dix,  A.  J.,  on  stained  glass,  669 
Done,  J.  J.,  on  valuations  for  mort¬ 
gage,  647 

Drainage  :  combined,  230  ;  Glasgow, 
120  ;  London,  120,  229 
Drills,  machine,  for  hard  rock,  368 
Dwellings,  workmen’s,  Belfast,  124 

Ecclesiastical  architecture,  London,  439 
Edinburgh  plumbers,  709 
Educational  buildings,  planning  of,  123 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  523 
Electric  power  station,  Lots-road,  40 
Electricity  :  as  a  home  comfort, 
627  ;  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  59 


undertaking,  Swatfa,  90  ;  uses  of  in 
buildings,  681  ;  wots,  Kettering,  274 
Elford,  E.  J.,  on  mufipal  administra. 

tion,  35,  251  L 
Engineering  school,  (ptal  Palace,  709 
Engineering  SocietiesBritish  Associa- 
tion  of  Water  work  Engineers,  66; 
Institute  of  Sanittf  Engineers,  40’ 
128,  183;  Instition  of  Civil 

Engineers,  3  6  8,  1,  5  32,  682; 
Institution  of  metrical,  595 ! 
Junior  Institution  of  Engineers’ 
130,  344,  501,  532  '62  ;  Municipal 
and  County  Engim'S,  11,  3gi  gg 
231,  250,  272,  362,144;  Society  0| 
Engineers,  40,  343:368,  501,  649 
English  Renaissance  Jchitecture,  089 
European  architectje,  Australian 
architect  on,  498 
Evans,  Sir  J.,  on  Egpt  exploration, 
523  I 

Examination,  etc.,  j  sanitary  in. 
spectors,  229 

Excavations  :  Black  ite,  Newcastle, 
473  ;  Egypt,  523  ;  Ngtead,  190, 259 
Exchange,  Building  Prades  :  Edin¬ 
burgh,  710  ;  Glasgo\f479  ;  Hudders- 
field,  569  ;  Sheffield, 140 
Excursion,  Normandy/f  A. A.,  178 
Exhibition,  Cheap  Conges,  76,  118 

Factories  :  abatemenijof  smoke  in, 
674  ;  heat  economy  i  682  ;  sanitary 
state  of,  528 

Fairley,  W.,  on  Richnnd  sewage,  152 
Fedden,  S.  E.,  on  eleefleity,  681 
Federation,  Building  Trade  :  Hull, 
478;  National,  102  Scottish,  478; 
Yorkshire,  22,  570 
Fees,  claims  for,  135,  50 
Filters,  relative  areas  If  sewage  and 
storm  water,  120  1 

Fire  :  Prevention  ComRttee,  British, 
191,  233,  446,  479,  10  ;  protection 
in  London,  12,  38,  65 
Fleet-street  nuisance  cae,  London,  687 
Fleet,  the  Roman  Chan  1,  561 
Flooding,  damage  to  pi  lerty  by,  76 
Flooring  defective,  law  tion  as  to,  215 
Fog :  artificial  produ  on  of,  674 ; 
London,  is  it  ine  table  ?  643  ; 
prevention  of  smoky  54 
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French  architects,  congiss  of,  61 
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Gas,  producer,  distribute,  644 
Gascoyne,  A.,  on  staind  glass,  669 
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change,  479  ;  drainage  120  ;  Techni¬ 
cal  College,  454 
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Gotch,  J.  A.,  on  old  mar  r  houses,  556 
Gowbarrow  Fell  preserviion,  584,686 
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Hamburg  Smoke  Abater  11 
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Heat  economy  in  factories,  682 
Heathcote,  C.  H.,  on  American 
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tion,  9  ;  ventilation  and,  163 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
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Hellenic  Society,  the,  8 
Highways,  and  modern  traffic,  36,  231 
Holden,  Col.,  on  electricity  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  695 

Hollis,  F.  B.,  on  quantity  surveyor,  616 
Holmes,  E.,  address  by,  450 
Honeyman,  J.,  on  the  shrine  of  St. 

Columba  at  Iona,  562 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.#John  on  :  Bayham 
Abbey,  149  ;  Maidstone  Church,  181 
House  painters,  convention  of,  349 
Houses  :  old  manor,  556  ;  private, 
abatement  of  smoke  from,  643 
Housing  :  Conference,  Sheffield,  393  ; 
question,  the,  124,  161,  228,  478 ; 
rural,  528,  559,  697 
Howarth,  Sir  H.,  on  history  of  Kent, 
149 

Hull :  Building  Trades’  Federation,  478; 

refuse  destructors,  153 
Hurry,  Dr. ,  on  Reading  Abbey,  1 1 5 
Hurst,  J.,  on  law  as  to  smoke!  676 

Institute  of  :  British  Decorators,  595  ; 
Builders,  the,  447  ;  Certified  Car¬ 
penters,  British,  10,  402  ;  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers,  9  ; 
Public  Health,  Royal,  120,  151  ; 
Sanitary  Engineers,  40,  128,  183,  644 
Institute,  Royal  Archaeological,  149,181 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : 
American  methods  of  erecting  build¬ 
ings,  553  ;  Architectural  Association 
students  and  the  Intermediate  exam., 
250  ;  competitions,  34,  608  ; 

deceased  members,  493,  669  ; 

dinner,  415;  District  Surveyors, 
493  ;  election  of  members,  608  : 
■examinations,  119,  607  ;  London 
Building  Acts'  Amendments  Act, 
608  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  visit,  250, 
414,  415  ;  President’s  address,  493  • 
stained  glass,  669 ;  Waterhouse’ 
Alfred,  the  late,  493 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  368  501 
532,  682 

Instruction,  popular,  in  sanitation,  229 
Iona,  shrine  of  St.  Columba  at,  562 
Italian  :  art,  454  ;  Renaissance,  589 

•J erry-builder/'conversion  of  the,  649 
■Jones  H.  S.,  on  Roman  historical 
sculpture,  525 

Keen,  A.,  addres^by,  to  students,  388 
Kemp,  A.  A.,;  on  schools,  122 
Keppie,  J..  on  Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain,  530 

Kershaw,  J.  B.  C„  on  Hamburg 
^  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  675 
Kettering  :  electricity  works  etc  274  ■ 
waterworks,  272 

Keyser,  Mr.,  on  Aldermaston  Court  116 
Kinnicute,  Dr.,  on  sewage  work  in 
America,  121 

Klopp,  G.  O.  H.,  on  waterworks,  66 
Ivnole  House,  Sevenoaks,  150 

Lands  Clouses,  etc..  Acts,  lose  cose 
under  the,  373 

Lothom;  G.  B„  on  discharge  of  erode 
sewage  into  the  sea,  121 
Law  as  to  smoke,  675 
Lead  lights,  472 
Leeds,  smoke  abatement  in  644 
Legal  :  Ado™  ,.  Shaddoct, 'workmen’s 
compensation,  509,  522  ;  Alcott  v 
Mayor  of  Westminster,  paving  litil 
K‘t!,0n’  n 'u480i  AllM1  ”■ 

Bros  Building  Act  case,  329 
Arbitration  oase,  540:  Attorney. 
General  v.  Pontypridd  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  limitation  of  powers 
of  council,  216  ;  Back  v.  Dickf  Kerr 

522  U.T-S  compensation, 

622  Banff  v.  Mann,  Crossman 

Jim  b  '  “T*  light  «•«•. 

403  ,  Base  v.  Building  and  Vendor 
■Company,  architect  as  arbitrator, 
610  ;  Board  of  Trade  „.  Spencer 
135°240  ‘Vhingle  f™">  foreshore! 

135  240  Boome  v.  Bromley  R„ra 
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■etc  of  Wandsworth,  oase  under'the 
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pensation  awards,  422,  710;  Cooper 
v.  Lanning,  action  by  a  builder,  654  ; 
Dowsett  v.  Ramuz,  Southend  build¬ 
ing  dispute,  215  ;  East  Ham,  Mayor, 
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paving  apportionment,  216  ;  Fear  v. 
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Furness,  G.  J.,  and  Willesden  Urban 
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building  agreement,  540  ;  Gould- 
smith  v.  Wilson,  Streatham  excava¬ 
tion  case,  540  ;  Grey  Coat  Hospital 
Governors  v.  Drury,  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  case,  617  ;  Hargrave  v.  Coney, 
ancient  light  dispute,  306  ;  Haswell 
v.  Mulholland,  an  architect’s  claim, 
135  ;  Hooper  &  Ashby  v.  Willis, 
action  by  builders’  merchants,  135  ; 
Howard  v.  Mappin,  action  by  a 
quantity  surveyor,  455  ;  Howells  v. 
Thomas,  workmen’s  compensation, 
455,  522  ;  Hudson  v.  Mailing  Rural 
District  Council,  claim  for  money, 
571  ;  Hurrell  v.  Beauchamp,  building 
estate  development  case,  596  ;  Jack- 
son  v.  Waterhouse,  action  by  a  brick¬ 
layer,  23  ;  Kennard  v.  London 
County  Council,  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
case,  650  ;  Kensington  Borough 
Council  v.  Collbran,  W.  H.,  under¬ 
ground  rooms,  373,  455  ;  Langston 
v.  Lawrence  &  Sons,  workman’s 
action  for  damages,  1 62  ;  Lavers  v. 
London  County  Council,  com¬ 
pensation  claim,  162  ;  Light  and  air 
cases,  134,  161,  306,  329,  403,  479, 
480 ;  Lilly  v.  Wontner  &  Co., 
action  against  builders,  687  ; 
London  County  Council  v.  Collins, 
Building  Act  case,  193  ;  McCarthy  v. 
McCarthy  &  Rochford,  libel  action, 
596  ;  Midwood  &  Co.  v.  Mayor, 
etc.,  of  Manchester,  action  for 
damages,  103  ;  Morris  v.  Lambeth 
Borough  Council,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  522  ;  Newton  v.  Huggins, 
party  wall  dispute,  350  ;  Nicholl  v. 
Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  Soho 
ancient  light  dispute,  479  ;  Notaras 
v.  Mayor  of  Westminster,  widening 
of  Piccadilly,  306,  627  ;  Nye  v. 
Crossley  &  Jay,  dispute  as  to  archi¬ 
tect  being  arbitrator,  192  ;  Osmond 
v.  Campbell  &  Harrison,  workmen’s 
compensation,  522  ;  Paddington, 
Mayor,  etc.,  v.  Attorney-General 
(Boyce),  point  under  Metropolis 
Open  Spaces  Act,  571  ;  Page,  A.  J., 
v.  Mitchell  &  Son,  wages  case,  540  ; 
Pescod  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  West¬ 
minster,  widening  of  Piccadilly,  102, 
161,  193  ;  Price  v.  Davis,  Bethnal 
Green  ancient  light  case,  134  ;  Public 
Health  Act,  cases  under  the,  134 
215  ;  Rippin  v.  Isle  of  Thanet  Rural 
District  Council,  case  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  215  ;  Roberts  v. 
Stythe,  objection  to  architect  as 
arbitrator,  192,  215;  Rogers  v 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  Cardiff,  workmen’s 
compensation,  480,  522  ;  Rushmer  v. 
Polsue  &  Alfieri,  Fleet-street 
nuisance,  687  ;  Saunders  v.  Lovell, 
South  Norwood  nuisance  case,  260  • 
Siddaway  v.  Haynes,  an  architect’s 
claim,  511  ;  Silicate  Paint  Company 
v.  Smith,  case  as  to  *  Duresco  ’ 
paint,  655  ;  Smithies  v.  Plasterers’ 
Association,  appeal  case,  572  ;  Snell 
v.  Thomeloe,  ventilation  of  back  to 
back  houses,  162  ;  Spacey  v.  Dowlais 
Gas  and  Coke  Company,  550  ;  Street 
decorations,  personal  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  through,  467  ;  Teignmouth 
Lrban  District  Council  v.  Slocombe, 
appeal  by  a  contractor,  511  • 
Thompson  &  Jackson  v.  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council,  property 
for  street  widening,  687  ;  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  cases,  41,  617,  650  ;  Wallis 
&  Co.  v.  Society  of  French 
Polishers,  picketing,  596;  Walters 
v.  London  County  Council,  case  as 
to  common  lodging-house,  540  ; 
Westminster,  Mayor,  etc.,  of,  v. 
London  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  case  under  Public 
Health  Act,  134  ;  Weston  v  Crow 
Budding  Act  case,  511  ;  Whitehouse 
v.  Hugh,  Beckenham  building  dis¬ 
pute,  596;  Williams  v.  Gabriel 
breach  of  covenant,  710;  Woodman 
&  Bailey  v.  Mathieson,  City  light 
and  air  dispute,  161  ;  workmen’s 
compensation  cases,  162  455  480 
509,  522 
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Letchworth  cottages,  229,  527,  528  559 
Lever,  W.  H.,  on  housing,  393 


Lewis,  F.  C.,  on  sanitary  inspectors 
and  biology,  230 
Libel  action  by  a  builder,  596 
Libraries,  472,  525 
Lightning  Research  Committee,  686 
Lights,  ancient,  134,  161,  306,  329 
403,  479,  480 
Linear  perspective,  500 
Lisieux,  Archl.  Assocn.  visit  to,  178 
Little,  A.  W.,  on  Red  Lodge  Priory 
Bristol,  473 

Livesey,  Sir  G.,  on  gaseous  firing,  643 
Lochhead,  J.,  address  to  architects  bv 
450 

Lodge,  Sir  O.,  on  coal  smoke,  643 
Lodging-house,  a  common,  540 
London  :  air  supply  of,  154  ;  Building 
Act  (see  ‘  Building  ’)  ;  drainage,  120, 
229  ;  ecclesiastical  architecture  of, 
439  ;  fire  protection  in,  12,  38,  65  ;  fog’ 
is  it  inevitable?  643;  ‘quieter’  move¬ 
ment,  530  ;  Topographical  Soc.  677 
London  County  Council  :  Acton 
drainage,  679  ;  Aldwych  site,  the, 
680  ;  Apprenticeship,  621  ;  Archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries,  621  ;  asylums, 
67,  155  ;  Avery  Hill,  college,  679  ; 
bandstand  shelter,  Finsbury  Park, 
499  ;  basements,  648  ;  Beacroft- 
buildings,  155  ;  Bekesbourne- 
buildings,  155  ;  Bills,  new,  647  ; 
brickmaking,  Norbury,  563,  678  ; 
bridges,  38,  156,  563,  588  ;  Building 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  etc.,  67,  678^; 
Chadworth-buildings,  155  ;  Chair¬ 
man’s  address,  445 ;  Charing  Cross 
railway  disaster,  622,  679  ;  City  Mills- 
buildings,  470  ;  Concert  halls,  muni¬ 
cipal,  397  ;  contract,  conditions  of, 
635  ;  contractors,  selected  list  of, 
93,  419;  county  hall,  647;  District 
Surveyors,  payment  of  by  salaries, 
645  ;  drainage  by-laws,  685  ; 
drainage,  main,  156  ;  Drury-lane 
theatre,  679  ;  electrical  energy, 
supply  of,  535,  647  ;  employment, 
lack  of,  678  ;  fire.  Queen -Victoria- 
street,  588  ;  fire  stations,  155,  156, 
563,  680  ;  Fleet-street,  No.  17,  446  ; 
Glasgow  fire,  564  ;  Hammersmith 
Technical  Institute,  678  ;  heraldic 
design,  lectures  on,  588  ;  Holborn 
Day  Training  College,  678  ;  Housing, 
128,  155,  678,  680  ;  improvements, 
419,  446,  469,  535,  563,  588,  679  ; 
lamps,  gas,  Waterloo  Bridge,  93, 
155  ;  Light  and  Air  case,  621  ; 
locomotives,  by-laws  as  to,  588  ; 
lodging  houses,  common,  and  fire, 
647  ;  London  squares,  etc..  Bill,  622  : 
Marble  Hill  mansion,  680  ;  Morning 
Post  offices,  156  ;  motor-cars,  speed 
of,  535  ;  museum,  suggested,  647  ; 
Norbury  estate,  563,  678  ;  paving 
of  Ivingsway  and  Aldwych,  419  ; 
Pier,  Limehouse,  156;"  Port  of 
London,  564,  588  ;  pupil  teachers’ 
centre,  165  ;  quantity  surveyors, 
127,  678  ;  refreshment  house.  Marble 
Hill,  499  ;  Rotherhithe  tunnel,  622  ; 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Central, 
678  ;  schools,  155,  397,  469,  535, 
563,  621  ;  sewer  fatality,  470  ; 

shops,  one -story  projecting,  563  ; 
site  for  school,  38,  535,  679  ;  sites 
for  carsheds,  etc.,  499,  535,  563  ; 
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Hove  competition,  473 
Downes,  J.  J.,  trams  over  bridges,  44 

Ferry,  E., Garden  City  prize  cottage,  422 
Fletcher,  B.  F.,  entasis  of  columns,  590 
Francis,  L.  A.,  ‘standardising’  quanti¬ 
ties,  683 

Garbutt,  M.,  Japanese  Armour,  96 
Goodridge,  A.  S.,  sewage,  14,  43 
Goold,  E.,  scale  in  boilers,  450 

Haite,  G.  C.,  pictures  and  decoration, 
399 

Harris,  E.  Swinfen  :  Garden  City  prize 
cottage,  451  :  the  cheap  cottage, 
422  ;  the  late  Joseph  Foster,  157 
Hoffmann,  Paul,  ‘old  buildings,’ 
Broad-street,  254 
Hooper,  T.  R.,  prize  cottages,  451 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  J.,  fireplace  in  Solihull 
Church,  7Q 1 

Ivitsell,  T.  Rogers,  hollow  walls,  683 
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Abbey  :  Culross,  305  ;  Dunfermline, 
506  ;  Hyde,  76 

Abbey  Church,  Nuneaton,  305 
Aberdeen  :  Bridges,  239  ;  dock,  709 
Aberdeenshire  quarrying  industry,  191 
Abergwili  Palace,  567 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  des 
Belles  Lettres,  654 
Accident,  Croydon,  654 
Advertisement  hoardings,  Edinbro’,  478 
Aldwych  site,  710 
Aldwych  and  Kingsway  lighting,  455 
Almshouses,  Spalding,  329 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  156 
Antiquarian  discovery  :  Bradwell,  426 
Melrose,  373 


Appointments,  47,  101,  102,  133,  213, 
239,  259,  283,  328,  373,  402,  569,  708 
Arbitration,  the  Esholt,  214 
Archajological  discoveries,  65,  329 
Architect,  honour  to  an,  5,  134 
Architects  :  Benevolent  Society,  373  ; 

protection  for,  349 
Architects  and  Middlesex  C.C.,  160 
Architectural  work,  Sheffield,  427 
Art  :  Museum,  South  Kensington,  259  ; 
School  of,  Bradford,  348  ;  School  of, 
Hull,  401 

Arts  and  Crafts  :  Exhibition  Societv 
562,  685  ;  L.C.C.  School  of,  305 
Aspinall’s  enamel,  133 
Asylum,  County,  Merstham,  454 

Banks  :  Dover,  101  ;  London,  684 ; 

Middlesbrough,  594  ;  Rothesay,  626 
Barracks,  naval,  Shotley,  159 
Barrier,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  455 
Basements,  160 

Baths  :  Birmingham,  102  ;  Bradford, 
101,  159,  304;  Chorlton-on-Medlock’ 
282  ;  Dunfermline,  189  ;  Goole,  645  ; 
London,  454 

Battersea  Polytechnic,  373 
Bedford  estate,  Bloomsbury,  540 
Belgian  Art  Exhbn.,  London,  455 
Benefices,  Union  of,  Westminster  134 
Benfleet,  South,  brickfields,  133 
Billiard-room,  Ilford,  454 
Bills,  private,  for  next  session,  654 
Bird,  Col.  Stanley,  the  late,  583 
Birmingham:  ancient  wells,  214; 
Council  House,  594 ;  slums,  baths 
for,  102  ;  University  Buildings,  507 
Blackfnars  bridge,  455,  579 
Board  of  Education,  S.  Kensington,  401 
Books,  sale  of,  509,  569 
Bradford  :  a  Garden  City,  567,  708  ; 
bldg,  regulations,  403 ;  crematorium 
594  ;  Guardians’  offices,  594 
Brickfields,  South  Benfleet,  133  r 
Bricks  :  artificial  sandstone,  76  • 
cement  and  lime,  tests  of,  275 
Bricks  and  tiles,  glass,  214  ’ 

Bridges:  Aberdeen,  239  ;  Bath,  239 
Chertsey  570 ;  Gartley,  239  ;  Hull 
jg®  ;  213  ;  London,  455 

v '  ®  ;  Manchester,  190  ;  Mar  Lodge 
190  402  ;  Monymusk,  160;  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  74;  Sheffield  74 
Trowse,  Norwich,  239 
Brighton  and  London  motor  way  709 
Bri^?h  Prevention  Committee,  48 

446,  710 

Brookfield  estate,  Highgate,  508 
Buckingham  Palace,  gas  lighting,  569 
Building  Act :  new  roads  and  the,  569; 
and  the  L.C.C.,  454 

Bunding  by-taws  :  Durham,  569- 
rural,  402  ’ 

BuiliKpg  in  :  B’ham,  653;  Doncaster, 
708  ;  Paisley,  507  ;  Sheffield,  427 
Building:  line  in  Middlesex,  478- 
materials,  etc.,  Zanzibar,  568  ;  regula- 
tions,  etc.,  Bradford,  403;  revival, 
Rome,  _1  ;  site,  Lombard-street,  35  • 
trade,  wages  in  the  German,  426 
Bushey  Park  Gaf'e,  305 

Busts,  Borough  Polytechnic  191 

Busts  (see  ‘  Memorials  ’)  418 
By-laws:  building,  Durham,  569- 
Stourport  Council  and,  509 

Cambridge  :  College  additions,  160- 
University  and  forestry,  479 
Canal,  Woking,  etc.,  284 
Capita!  and  Labour  !  Birkenhead,  329  ; 
Edinburgh,  22 ;  employment  in 
building  trade,  reports  as  to  940 

284  4277’  75i7o°’  8t86  ;hG1^ow'  240i 

ham,  w 84,  306  ;  Sunderland,  306  • 
Tyneside,  284 ;  Yorkshire,  570 
ooleT  5£0mpry,:  E^mination, 

ZZ,  3oU,  595  ;  school,  647 
Castings,  large  steel  190 
Cathedral  :  Chichester,  76  ;  Iona,  100  • 
Liverpool,  100,  305  ;  Southwark,  509 


Celebrities,  homes  of,  328,  709 
Cement  :  foreign,  329  ;  in  Sweden,  22  ; 
industry,  German,  75  ;  manufacture 
abroad,  21,  48  ;  standard  for,  627  ; 
trade,  French,  283  ;  works,  Calgary, 
276  ;  works,  Cambridge,  282  ;  works, 
Catania,  22 

Cement  and  lime  bricks,  tests  of,  275 
Cementeria  Italiana,  the,  283 
Chapel,  Falcon-square,  London,  413 
Charing  Cross  railway  station,  708 
Chelsea  embankment  extension,  509 
Cherbourg  quartzite,  190 
Chichester  Cathedral,  76 
Church  building  news  :  Aberbeeg,  567  ; 
Aberdeen,  19,  303  ;  Abertillery,  283  ; 
Ainstable,  303  ;  Allonby,  567  ;  An- 
nitsford,  453  ;  Anstey,  *476  ;  Arlec- 
don,  401  ;  Ashington,  424  ;  Ashtead, 
652  ;  Aston,  453  ;  Ayr,  594  ;  Barking, 
213,  303  ;  Barmouth,  281  ;  Barry, 
238  ;  Barry  Island,  327  ;  Barton 
Hartshorne,  684  ;  Basford,  477 
Bedford,  668  ;  Belfast.  69,  88  ; 

Ben  Rhydding,  425,  653  ;  Benwell, 
506  ;  Berkhamsted,  Great,  258  ; 
Blaenau  Festiniog,  303 ;  Blantyre, 
19  ;  Blythburgh,  305  ;  Bolton  Percy, 
329  ;  Borstal,  594  ;  Brackley,  453  ; 
Bradford,  73,  159,  327,  401,  653,  684  ; 
Brampton,  506  ;  Brislington,  73  ; 
Bristol,  327  ;  Brithdir,  506  ;  Brock- 
holes,  372  ;  Burnley,  476  ;  Burslem, 
425  ;  Caerau,  239  ;  Cambridge,  73  ; 
Canterbury,  463  ;  Cardiff,  539  ; 
Carisbrooke,  424  ;  Castle  Donnington, 
594  ;  Cathays,  Cardiff,  20  ;  Chester¬ 
field,  606  ;  Chester-le-Street,  20,  46  ; 
Chichester,  76  ;  Childwall,  476  ; 
Chinley,  Stockport,  424  ;  Chorley, 
594  ;  Clerkenwell,  506  ;  Clevedon, 
189  ;  Compton,  506  ;  Compton’ 
Berks,  567  ;  Consett,  19  ;  Constable 
Burton,  372  ;  Corhampton,  303  ; 
Crimplesham,  159  ;  Crookes,  338  ; 
Culross,  305  ;  Derby,  453,  626  ; 

Dinnington  Colliery,  281  ;  Dor¬ 
chester,  506  ;  Douglas,  19  ;  Dover, 
506  ;  Dundyvan,  453  ;  Dunfermline, 
506  ;  Ealing,  506  ;  Eastleigh,  46  ■ 
Eaton,  Norwich,  189  ;  Effingham 
707  ;  Exmouth,  453  ;  Ford,  Devon- 
port,  100  ;  Forest-gate,  506  ;  Frant, 

88  ;  Garston,  258  ;  Gelli,  594  ; 
Gilfach,  401  ;  Glasgow,  476,  653  ; 
Glyncorrwg,  258  ;  Gravesend,  371  ; 
Haddenham,  347  ;  Hailsham,  477, 
548  ;  Hammersmith,  477  ;  Hamp¬ 
stead,  189,  327,  424,  506  ;  Hampton 
Wick,  506  ;  Harrogate,  159  ;  Hay 
dock,  233,  707  ;  Headcorn,  424 
Hemswell,  21  ;  Hertford,  566  ;  Hey- 
ford.  Lower,  507  ;  Hindley  Green, 
567  ;  Hither  Green,  476  ;  Hopkins- 
town,  425  ;  Hornsey,  424  ;  Horwich 
238  ;  Hove,  281  ;  Huddersfield  19  • 
Huff,  239,  328,  506  ;  Huntley,  684  ; 
Invergowrie,  506  ;  Iona,  100  ;  Ips¬ 
wich,  507,  626  ;  Ivy  bridge,  100  ; 
Kettering,  206,  360 ;  Landrake, 

453  ;  Leeds,  425,  566,  567  ;  Leslie, 
594  ;  Leyton,  424  ;  Limington,  329  ; 
Liverpool,  100,  476;  Llandaff,  20; 
Llandyry,  Pembrey,  258;  Llantwit 
Major,  100,  653;  Lonan,  189; 

London,  626,  684 ;  Lyng,  476  ; 

Maesteg,  258  ;  Malvern,  424  ;  Mar- 
tinstown,  67  ;  Marton,  17  ;  Maryle- 
bone,  684 ;  Merrington-lane,  near 
Spennymoor,  281  ;  Middlesbrough 
425  ;  Murroe,  159  ;  Nantymoel,  327  • 
Newbold-on-Avon,  305  ;  Newburn 
327  ;  Newbury,  594  ;  Newhaven’ 

44  ;  Newport,  20,  239  ;  North  Shields’ 

281  ;  Nuneaton,  305  ;  Oatlands’ 

501  ;  Owthorpe,  72.;  Oxford,  258’ 
508;  Parkstone,  73,  158  ;  Penarth’ 
453;  Penge,  159;  Pittington,  19- 
Plymouth,  327,  539,  653  ;  Pont- 
newynydd,  211;  Ramsgate,  507; 
Ravenstone,  453  ;  Reading,  159,  508  ; 
Retford,  East,  415;  Rumney,  Cardiff’ 

684  ;  Rushall,  Pewsey,  506 ‘;  Ryther’ 

W ''  ,Sfc-  Annes-on-the-Sea,  19  i 

St.  Helens,  258;  St.  Ives,  19  238- 
Saline,  327  ;  Saltburn,  46  ;  Sc’alebv’ 

258  ;  Scarborough,  476  ;  Scotstoun 
371  ;  Seaham  Harbour,  189  ;  Seberg- 
ham,  19  ;  Sheffield,  277.  303  • 

Shinfield,  72  ;  Shooters’  Hill  653  • 
Slough,  424 :  Small  Heath,’  100 
Smethwick,  506  ;  Southampton,  567  : 
South  Bank,  159  ;  Southport,  73  ■ 
Southwark,  509  ;  Springfield,  453  ; 
Starkholmes,  Matlock,  259  ;  Stocks- 
neld  73;  Stockton  Heath,  19- 
Sunderland,  239  ;  Swindon,  567  • 

1  hatto  Heath,  303;  Thomey  Hill,’ 


476  ;  Throckley,  653  ;  Thurlestone, 
303  ;  Totland,  327  ;  Troedyrhiw,  46  ; 
Twickenham,  327  ;  Tyne  Dock,  347  • 
Ulrome,  347  ;  Wakering,  Great,  453  ; 
Walkley,  Sheffield,  47  ;  Wallsend, 
567  ;  Waterhouse,  453  ;  Watford, 
419  ;  Wellingborough,  371  ;  West 
Hartlepool,  425  ;  Westminster,  160  ; 
Westoe,  132  ;  Whiddon  Down,  189  ; 
Whitley  Bay,  371  ;  Willington,  72  ; 
Wimbledon,  567  ;  Wimbourne,  327  ; 
Wingernorth,  453  ;  Winton,  239  ; 
Wolverhampton,  19;.  Wymondham, 

Church  History  Exhibn.,  St.  Albans,  22 
Church-room,  Newhaven,  44 
Church,  St.  Peter’s,  Soho,  710 
Churches  :  monuments  in,  190  ;  three 
Manchester,  threatened,  709 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  49 
Clarke,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon,  49 
Clergy  and  Artists’  Association,  373 
Club  :  Brampton,  567  ;  Brimington, 
283  ;  Caerau,  20  ;  Huff,  283,  595  ; 
Houley,  183  ;  Hove,  595  ;  Fleet, 
232  ;  London,  191  ;  North  Shields, 
454  ;  Pall  Mall,  684  ;  Southampton, 
189  ;  Wigan,  539  ;  Willenhall,  282, 
365  ;  Woking,  507 
Coal  production,  654 
College  :  Bangor,  707  ;  Bristol,  20  ; 
Cambridge,  160  ;  Glasgow  Technical 
403,  707  ;  Leeds,  Catholic,  425  ; 
Llandaff,  Theological,  20  ;  London, 
479,  507,  570  ;  Londonderry,  Magee, 
508  ;  Oxford,  570  ;  Ramsgate,  507 
Colonies,  labour  market  in  the,  49,  426 
Communion  table,  St.  Albans,  595 
Compensation  awards,  422,  710 
Competitions  :  chapel  and  school, 
Bradford,  297  ;  church,  Epsom,  564  ; 
church,  Failsworth,  345  ;  church, 
Trefriw,  15  ;  church  and  schools, 
Consett,  211  ;  coroner’s  court  and 
mortuary,  Deptford,  503  ;  fire 
station,  Willesden,  536  ;  Hall, 
City,  Perth,  590  ;  hall,  drill. 
Bury,  421  ;  houses,  Port  Sunlight, 
682  ;  housing,  Guildford,  15  ;  In¬ 
firmary,  Harrogate,  15  ;  institute, 
technical,  Rochester,  69,  297  ; 

library,  Cathays,  97  ;  library,  Ches- 
hunt,  474  ;  library,  Greenwich,  345 
503,  682  ;  library,  Islington,  15  , 
library,  Mitchell,  Glasgow,  69,  185  ; 
library.  Old  Kent-road,  London, 
682  ;  library,  St.  Pancras,  398,  474, 
664  ;  library,  West  Bromwich,  398  ; 
Palace  of  Peace,  the  Hague,  234  ; 
school,  Carlisle,  503  ;  school,  Derby, 
368  ;  school,  Leigh,  97  ;  school, 
secondary,  and  technical  institution, 
Luton,  564  ;  school,  Northampton, 
682  ;  school.  Reddish,  324  ;  schools, 
Bexhill,  185  ;  schools,  Bolsover, 
234  ;  schools.  High  Wycombe,  15  ; 
schools,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  368  ; 
sewerage  scheme,  Brynmawr,  69 
Computing  scale,  a  new,  48 
Conduit,  ancient  wooden,  Holbom,  403 
Consistory  Court,  London,  479 
Cork,  ancient  monuments,  349 
Cottage  baths,  Birmingham  slums,  102 
Cottages  :  Exhibition,  Cheap,  160,  426  ; 

Garden  City,  508,  708  ;  Huff,  454 
Council  House,  Birmingham,  594 
County  Council,  London :  Bldg.  Act 
and,  454 ;  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
305 

County  Court,  Croydon,  213 
Court  House,  Acton,  476 
Crematorium,  Bradford,  594 
Croydon  accident,  the,  654 
Culross  Abbey  relics,  305 


Dantzig  timber  trade,  190 
Deaf,  etc.,  Institute,  Newcastle,  507 
Decorations,  street,  467 
Destructor,  refuse  :  Burslem,  304  ; 
Nechells,  Birmingham,  551  ;  South 
America,  685  ;  Worthing,  190 
Dictionary,  new  technical,  22 
Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  102 
Discoveries,  archajological,  etc.  :  Berk¬ 
shire,  329  ;  Bradwell,  426  ;  Burwell, 
509  ;  Carshalton,  373  ;  Dorchester, 
65  ;  Dover,  65  ;  Durham,  402  ; 
Melrose,  373 

Discovery  :  of  old  English  fresco,  Rye, 
454  ;  of  underground  passage,  301 
Dispensary,  Nottingham,  327 
Distemper,  Hall’s  washable,  509 
Dock  :  Aberdeen,  709  ;  Seaham,  568  ; 

Southampton,  426 
Docks,  London,  etc.,  Millwall,  191 
Dockyard  extension,  Keyham,  568 
Dover  as  a  port  of  caff,  426 
Drainage  by-laws,  685 


Drawing  pencils,  686 
Drew,  Sir  T.,  honour  for,  5,  134 
Dublin,  Phcenix  Park,  22 
Dundee  School  Board  architect,  654 
Dunfermline  Abbey,  506 

Ecclesiastical  :  dilapidations,  etc  102  • 
properties,  214 

Edinburgh  :  advertisement  hoardings 
478  ;  Goodyear  Exhibition,  134 
Education  Board,  S.  Kensington  401 
kgypt,  furniture  trade  in,  478 
Electric  :  lighting  works,  Burslem,  304  - 
power-station,  Handsworth  425 
Electricity:  plant, Huff,  160 ;  undertak¬ 
ing,  Shields,  22  ;  wks.,  Fochabers,  568- 
Electncity  and  the  Thames,  305 
Ellipse  diagram,  a,  509 
Embankment  extension,  Chelsea  509 
Enamel,  Aspinall’s,  133 
Engineering :  lectures.  University  Coll. 

455;  Standards  Committee  report  191 
English  fresco,  an  old,  454 
‘  Engratic  ’  non -slipping  stair-tread,  349 
Engravings,  sale  of,  426 
Epping  Ordnance  Survey,  467 
Exhibition  :  Arts  and  Crafts,  685  • 
Belgian  art,  Guildhall,  London,  455  • 
Cheap  Cottages,  160;  Church  His¬ 
tory,  St.  Albans,  22  :  Florence,  160  ; 
Goodyear,  Edinburgh,  134 ;  Milan’ 
284,  403,  418 
Exhibition  Soc.,  Arts  and  Crafts,  562 

Factory,  Belfast,  65 
Falcon-square  Chapel,  London,  413 
Finland  timber  supply,  214 
Fire  :  Prevention  Committee,  the,  48, . 
446,  710  ;  proof  screens  for  theatres,. 
509  ;  resisting  partitions,  48 
Fire-station  :  Birmingham,  653  ;  Brad¬ 
ford,  258  ;  Darlington,  74 ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  708;  Fowey,  259;  Isle  of' 
Dogs,  21  ;  Sutton,  near  Birmingham, 
653  ;  Swansea,  159  ;  Windsor,  210 
Flats,  Marylebone-road,  508 
Floods  prevention,  Middlesbrough,  709 1 
Florence,  exhibition  at,  160 
Foreign  and  Colonial  news  :  Africa, 
East,  133,  540  ;  Argentine,  477,  568 
Austria,  40,  160,  214  ;  Bahamas 
48  ;  Bavaria,  40  ;  Belgium,  40,  425 
Bilbao,  21  ;  Calgary,  276  ;  Catania 
22  ;  Dantzig,  190  ;  Egypt,  283,  478 
Finland,  214 ;  France,  40,  47,  74 
101,  133,  190,  213,  239,  283,  304,  349 
425,  454,  508,  539,  626,  685,  709 
Germany,  21,  40,  74,  75,  160,  214 
259,  477,  508,  568,  709  ;  Hong  Kong 
284  ;  Hungary,  40  ;  Iceland,  22 
India,  48,  305  ;  Italy,  40,  190,  283 
284,  403,  418  ;  Morocco,  102 

Nassau,  Bahamas,  48  ;  Natal,  304 
Netherlands,  40  ;  Nigeria,  Northern 
685  ;  Norway,  75  ;  Port-au-Spain, 
626  ;  Prague,  74  ;  Rome,  21  ;  Russia, 
259  ;  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  41  ; 
Saxony,  41  ;  Siam,  478  ;  Singapore, 
74;  South  Africa,  21,  48,  102,  133, 
160,  214,  239,  283,  304,  328,  349, 
373,  426,  454,  477,  568,  685,  709  ; 
Stettin,  21  ;  Sweden,  22,  48,  190; 
Switzerland,  41,  214,  259,  508,  568,. 
685  ;  Tasmania,  74;  United  States, 

41,  685  ;  Warsaw  21 ;  Zanzibar,  568 
Forestry,  Cambridge  University,  479- 
Frascati  restaurant,  London  446 
French  :  cement  trade,  283  ;  seaside 
resort,  a  new,  478 
Fresco,  an  old  English,  454 
Fuel,  ‘  Lucal  ’  liquid,  568 
Furniture  trade  in  Egypt,  478 


Garden  City  :  cottages,  508  ;  houses,. 

403  ;  scheme,  Bradford,  567,  708 
Gas  :  in  Workshops,  305  ;  lighting,. 

Buckingham  Palace,  569 
Gas  and  oil  power,  342 
Genoa,  public  works  in,  190 
German  :  building  trade,  wages  in  the,. 

426  ;  cement  industry,  75 
Glasgow  :  Buchanan  Institution,  425  ;• 
St.  Andrew’s  Halls,  360  ;  Technical. 
College  building,  403,  707 
Glass  bricks  and  tiles,  214 
Granite,  etc.,  Swedish,  190 
Granite  quarries.  Muff,  191 
Greenwich  Hospital,  426 
Gully,  a  new,  305 
Gymnasium,  Dunfermline,  189 

Hall,  Borough,  Holborn,  540 
Halls,  various  :  Allendale,  20  ;  Bally- 
castle,  189  ;  Ballymoney,  69  ;  Ban¬ 
gor,  595  ;  Barry,  477  ;  Beaufort,  348  ; 
Debenham,  653  ;  Elson,  708  ;  Forest 
Gate,  454  ;  Glasgow,  360;  Glen- 
almond,  258  ;  Gravesend,  454  ;. 
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Howdon,  454  ;  Lampeter  283  • 
London,  477  ;  Lynn,  328  ;  Newcastle, 
21;  Newport,  399;  Southbourne, 
189  ;  Stratford,  402  ;  West  Ham,  425 
Hall  s  washable  distemper,  509 
Hampton  Court  :  Galleries’  76  ;  Palace, 


Harbour  :  Ayr,  373  ;  Sunderland,  191 
Hibernian  Academy,  Royal,  and  Dub¬ 
lin  School  of  Art,  284 
Highgate,  Brookfield  estate,  508 
Hindhead,  Surrey,  509 
Hippodrome  :  Mansfield,  372  ;  South¬ 
ampton,  477 

Holbein  Borough  Hall,  540 
Homes  of  celebrities,  328 
Homes,  various:  Bath,  159;  Belfast, 
415  ;  London,  100,  708  ;  Tredegar, 
454  ;  Tynemouth,  327  ;  Wimbledon 
(Queen  Alexandra’s  Court),  100 
Hospitals  :  Abertillery,  360  ;  Barn¬ 
staple,  190  ;  Birmingham,  73,  348  ; 
Bradford,  189,  401  f  Bradley,  684  ; 
Bury,  348;  Cardiff,  73;  Chatham, 

1 32  ;  Devizes,  508  ;  Eston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  189  ;  Falmouth,  282  ;  Green¬ 
wich,  426  ;  Grimsby,  282  ;  Ham- 
brook,  507  ;  Knaresborough,  653  ; 
London,  22,  100,  101,  133,  683  ; 
Milton,  157  ;  Mitchell  Laithes,  20  ; 
Moorcroft,  Bilston,  372  ;  Newburn, 
283,  303  ;  Penistone,  258 ;  Penzance, 
47  ;  Peterhead,  47  ;  Plaistow,  454  ; 
Preston,  222  ;  Rotherham,  650  ; 
Strichen,  213  ;  Trowbridge,  568  ; 
Walker  gate,  708  ;  Walton,  498 
Hostel  of  St.  Luke,  London,  627 
Hotel  :  Belfast,  548  ;  Guernsey,  20  ; 

Sandsend,  539  ;  New  York,  329 
Houses  of  celebrities  in  London,  709 
Housing  :  Birmingham,  478  ;  Bodmin, 
191  ;  Dublin,  189  ;  Liverpool,  426  ; 
London,  479  ;  Middlesbrough,  75  ; 
Salford,  402  ;  Sheffield,  41,  73 
Hull  electricity  plant,  160 
Hyde  Abbey,  76 

Hydro :  Peebles,  281,  477  ;  Torquay, 213 


Improvements,  Public  :  Brixton, 

London,  595  ;  Southend,  190 
India :  ancient  monuments  in,  48  ; 

instruction  in  mining  in,  305 
Infirmary  :  Exeter,  476  ;  Fulham,  20  ; 
Hammersmith,  622  ;  Knaresborough, 
328  ;  Leicester,  401 ;  Otley,  258  ;  Ply¬ 
mouth,  570;  Stockport,  653.;  Wharfe- 
dale,  258  ;  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  654 
Ingram  House,  Stockwell,  507,  530 
Institute  :  Abercynon,  707  ;  Barry, 
238  ;  Hull,  477  ;  Lostock  Hall,  507  ; 
Nelson,  47  ;  Newborough,  69  ;  New- 
mill,  595  ;  Penarth,  453  ;  St.  David’s, 
454  ;  S.  Elkington,  507  ;  Ynishir,  20 
Insulation,  temperature  and,  191 
Iona  Cathedral,  100 
Ironwork,  protection  of,  239 


Jewish  synagogue,  Bradford,  401 
Journal,  a  new  technical,  342 


King’s  College,  London,  134 

Laboratory  :  Liverpool  University, 
568  ;  Magee  College,  Londonderry, 
508  ;  Oswestry  Grammar  School,  159 
Labour  market  in  the  Colonies,  49,  426 
Lake,  marine.  Maid  on,  73 
Lamp,  linolite,  349 
Leckhampton  quarries,  191 
Lecture-room,  etc.,  Abertillery,  283 
Lectures,  University  College,  455 
Leeds  :  City  Engineership,  213  ;  Muni¬ 
cipal  Art  Gallery,  627  ;  Renovation 
of  districts,  259  ;  Victoria  memorial, 
240  ;  waterworks,  402 
Letchworth  Cottage  Exhibition,  426 
Libraries,  Public,  etc.  :  Aberystwyth, 
189  ;  Almondbury,  101  ;  Bridgwater, 
239  ;  Brynmawr,  454  ;  Castleford, 
646  ;  Chadderton,  477,  539  ;  Ciren¬ 
cester,  348  ;  Clitheroe,  328  ;  Crosby, 
47  ;  Edinburgh,  539  ;  Fraserburgh, 
477  ;  Gainsborough,  394,  425  ; 

Glenalmond,  258  ;  Gravesend,  401  ; 
Hammersmith,  133  ;  Hatton,  100  ; 
Ilford,  425  ;  Leyton,  365  ;  Liverpool, 
20  ;  Kensington,  132  ;  King’s  Norton, 
213  ;  Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  20  ; 
Loughborough,  47  ;  Manor  Park, 
213  ;  Maryhill,  Glasgow,  303  ;  Melton 
Mowbray,  507  ;  Montrose,  454  ; 
Morley,  372  ;  Neath,  508  ;  Newburv, 
73  ;  Penarth,  282  ;  Portadown,  213  ; 
Prestonpans,  708  ;  Rawmarsh,  21  ; 
Rogerstone,  507  ;  Rushden,  626  ; 
Saint  Helens,  594  ;  Sevenoaks,  563  ; 
Southend,  399  ;  Sowerby  Bridge, 
410  ;  Stapleford,  348  ;  Taunton,  282  ; 
Tinsley,  20  ;  Thorne,  708  ;  Wem,  239  ; 
Wombwell,  100 
Libraries,  St.  Pancras,  686 
Library,  York  Minster,  22 
Lighting :  Aldwych  and  Kingsway, 
455  ;  of  streets  in  the  City,  328  ; 
shop,  Oxford -street,  London,  579 


Limestone,  Northern  Nigeria,  685 
Lincoln’s-inn -fields  :  Old  Square,  304  ; 

repaving,  654 
Linolite  Lamp,  349 
Liverpool  :  Cathedral,  100,  305  ;  in¬ 
sanitary  property,  284  ;  University, 
102  ;  University  museum,  etc.,  568 
Lodge,  Park,  Newcastle,  21 
Lodging-house  :  Consett,  259  ;  model. 
South  Shields,  101 
Lombard-street,  a  building  site,  35 
London  :  King’s  College,  134  ;  Playing 
Fields  Society,  509  ;  streets,  re¬ 
naming,  305  ;  Traffic  Board,  499  ; 
University  College,  349 
London  and  :  Brighton  motor  way, 
709  ;  India  Dock  Companies,  191 
‘  Lucal  ’  liquid  fuel,  568 
Lych  gate,  Salhouse,  Norfolk,  373 

Machine  shop,  Devonport  Docks,  568 
Manchester,  threatened  churches,  709 
Market  :  Brentford,  328  ;  Gateshead, 
328  ;  Islington,  75  ;  Liskeard,  101 
Memorial  Hall  [see  ‘  Halls-’) 

Memorial  statues  :  Leeds,  589  ;  Lon¬ 
don,  540  ( see  also  *  Memorial,  Vic¬ 
toria  ’) 

Memorial  tablet  :  Dawlish,  508  ;  New¬ 
port,  455 

Memorial,  the  :  Buller,  Exeter,  284  ; 
Forman,  Repton,  686  ;  Geddes  and 
Fyfe,  Aberdeen,  509;  John  Knox, 
Edinburgh,  642  ;  Joule,  Sale,  474  ; 
Spurgeon,  London,  191  ;  Stainer, 
Oxford,  685  ;  Watts,  London,  686 
Memorial  to  :  Archbishop  Temple, 
Canterbury,  161  ;  Bishop  French, 
Oxford,  425  ;  Bishop  Jenner,  283  ; 
Charlotte  Yonge,  133  ;  Dean  Hole, 
403  ;  Dean  Howell,  455  ;  Dr.  Temple, 
Rugby,  14  ;  Earl  of  Chichester,  102  ; 
Professor  Hughes,  Corris,  297  ; 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  Maria  Edgeworth, 
160  ;  Sir  H.  Tate,  418  ;  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  284,  540 

Memorial  tower,  Oatlands  Park,  501 
Memorial,  Victoria  :  Birkenhead,  477  ; 
Blackburn,  446  ;  Hong  Kong,  284  ; 
Leeds,  240,  589  ;  Nassau,  48  ;  York, 
373,  455 

Memorial,  war  :  Chatham,  190  ;  Dur¬ 
ham,  710;  Edinburgh,  403;  Eton, 
159,  373  ;  Gateshead,  329,  569  ; 
Glenalmond,  258  ;  Guildhall,  700  ; 
Liverpool,  305  ;  Ludlow,  329  ;  Sal¬ 
ford,  102  ;  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
509  ;  Warrington,  595  ;  Woolwich, 709 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  184 
Middlesbrough,  floods  prevention,  709 
Middlesex  C.C.,  architects  and,  160 
Midland  Re-affore3tation  Assoc.,  540 
Milan  Internl.  Exhbn.,  284,  403,  418 
Mills  :  Ellosraerc,  685  ;  Patricroft,  74 
Mines,  Royal  School  of,  259 
Mining  instruction  in  India,  305 
Mint,  the  Royal,  76 
Monastery,  Loddiswell,  281 
Monument  :  Newbold-on-Avon,  305  ; 

to  Sir  J.  Stainer,  685 
Monuments  :  ancient,  in  India,  48  ; 
in  churches,  190  ;  preservation  of 
ancient,  Cork,  349 

Motor :  cars.  Royal  Commission  on, 
402  ;  Garage,  Kensington,  684  ;  way, 
London  and  Brighton,  709 
Mull  granite  quarries,  191 
Municipal  buildings  :  Bournemouth, 
402  ;  Lambeth,  539,  646  ;  Smeth¬ 
wick,  22,  507  ;  South  Shields,  372  ; 
Tottenham,  507,  536 
Municipal  trading,  373,  686 
Museum,  Liverpool  University,  568 
Music  halls  ( see  ‘  Theatres  ’) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  City  Engineer- 
ship,  213,  239,  283  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  507 
New  York  subway,  654 
Norwegian  timber  and  stone,  75 

Obituary :  Armstead,  H.  H.,  625  ; 
Binyon,  Brightwen,  347  ;  Bowden, 
J.,  566  ;  Brown,  J.,  132  ;  Buckler, 
C.  A.,  46  ;  Chaney,  W.  H„  566  ; 
Colling,  J.  K„  281  ;  Collins,  H.  H., 
684  ;  Eaton,  J.,  652  ;  Green,  J.,  652  ; 
Harrison,  H.,  566  ;  Hayward,  C. 
Forster,  72,  284  ;  Henner,  M.,  132  ; 
Henshaw,  R.  S.,  401  ;  Howe,  J.,  238  ; 
Howell,  C.  H„  46  ;  Kerr,  W„  100  ; 
Knightley,  T.  E.,  303  ;  Lehmann,  R., 
476  ;  Lucas,  Charles,  347  ;  Luff,  G.  H. 
347  ;  Mather,  S.,  212  ;  Mawson,  E.  O., 
258  ;  May  lard,  C.  G.,  281  ;  Melvin, 
J.,  40l‘;  Mills,  A.  W.,  626  ; 

O’Callaghan,  J.  J.,  684  ;  Ross,  D.  J., 
506  ;  Salmond,  J.,  212  ;  Settle,  W. 
Moss,  707  ;  Skinner,  J.  T.,  238 ; 
Stenning,  O.  F.,  453  ;  Stephenson, 
G.  R.,  506  ;  Walker,  C.  A.,  19  ; 
Waller,  J.  G.,  453  ;  Waterhouse, 
Alfred,  237,  253  ;  Weller,  J.,  626  ; 
Weir,  J.,  258  ;  Wood,  J.,  46 
;  Offices  :  Band  of  Hope,  Manchester,  21 ; 
newspaper,  London,  190 ;  Railway 


Carriage  Company’s.  OtoocerieB  g ; 
Water  Company’s.  Sunderland.  23  . 

Weir  Commission,  Sunderland,  2 
Jffices,  insurance:  Glasgow  507, 
Liverpool,  69;  Condon  684 
Jffloes,  Public  :  Bradford,  594  ,  Burley 
in-Wharfedale,  160  ;  Cardifl,  539, 
Falldrk,  371  ;  Heston  and .(“'"''wT 
282  ;  Taunton,  282  ;  Woking,  . 

0pendfOSp»e;  Oxford  University 
Buildings,  595 
)pen  spaces,  214,  473 
)rdnance  survey,  304,  467 
)rgan,  Christ  Church  Penge  loO 
Jxford  :  military  college,  570 ,  W 
versity  bldgs.,  an  Open  Space,’ 595 
Jxford -street,  London  :  rebuilding  in, 
248  ;  shop  fighting  in,  57!) 

Paddington  Town  Hall,  259 
Paint  manufacture  11 
Painters,  Society  of  English, 

Oalaco:  Abergwili,  567;  Hampton 
Court,  426  . 

’all  Mall,  rebuilding  in,  479 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  47 
’ark,  Phcenix,  Dublin,  22 
Partitions,  fire-resisting  48 
Patent  :  Office  Library  Catalogue,  328  , 
specifications,  foreign,  22 
’atents,  23,  49,  76,  103,  135  162,  193, 
216  240,  260,  284,  30b,  329,  350, 
374  403  427,  456,  480,  511,  541, 
572’  597,’ 627,  655,  687,  711 

’avement,  Roman, Cambridgeshire,  o09 
’avilion :  Cleethorpes,  21  ;  Dunoon> 
'  239;  Forres,  283  ;  Glasgow,  654; 

Pittodrie,  47 
Pencils,  drawing,  686 
’icture  collections,  the  national,  284 
Pier,  Felixstowe,  21  K 

Pipes,  drain,  and  the  L.C.O.,  6oo 
Playing  Fields  Society,  London,  509 
Plumbers’  Company,  373,  540 
Plumbers,  instruction  for,  259 
Police-station  :  Edinburgh,  708  ;  New¬ 
port,  401  ;  Windsor,  210 
Polytechnic  :  Battersea,  373  ;  Borough, 
London,  626 

Post-office  :  Liverpool,  282  ;  London, 
328  ;  Merthyr,  594  ;  Newport,  258  ; 
Ripon,  685  ;  Rothbury,  73 ;  St. 
Ives,  101 

Premises,  business  :  Belfast,  227  ; 
Bradford,  328  ;  Edinburgh,  565  ; 
London,  160,  207,  694 ;  Worcester,  327 
Premises,  co-operative  :  Bedlington, 
708  ;  Hirst,  21 
Presentation,  Newcastle,  686 
Prison  works,  477 

Professional  and  Business  Announce¬ 
ments,  22,  48,  214,  239,  283,  304, 
328  349,  373,  402,  477,  540,  568, 
595’  626,  654,  709 
Promenade,  Blackpool,  160 
Property  sales,  49,  426 
Protection  for  architects,  349 
Public  :  buildings,  Stornoway,  303  ; 
work,  cost  of,  686 

Pulpit  :  East  Budleigh,  22  ;  St.  George’s 


Quarries,  Leckhampton,  191 
Quarrying,  Aberdeenshire,  191 
Quartzite,  Cherbourg,  190 

Racecourse  :  buildings,  Cattrick  Bridge, 
York,  508  ;  stand,  Stockton,  213 
Railway  station  :  Charing  Cross,  708  ; 
Fenton,  539 

Reading-room,  Belfast,  189 
Refuse  destructor  ( see  ‘  Destructor  ’) 
Reredos  :  All  Hallows  Church, 

Hundred  of  Hoo,  552  ;  Llanbadoc, 
626  ;  St.  Mark’s,  Newport,  710  ; 
Winchester  Cathedral,  133 
Reservoir  :  Douglas,  304  ;  Honor  Oak, 
686 

Restaurant  :  Aldershot,  189  ;  the 
Frascati,  London,  446 
Rifle  range,  miniature,  454 
Road,  new,  We3t  Middlesex,  654 
Roads,  new,  and  the  Building  Act,  569 
Roman  pavement,  Cambridgeshire,  509 
Rome  :  an  American  Academy  at,  156  ; 

building  revival,  21 
Royal  Commission  on  Motor  Cars,  402 
Russian  timber  trade,  259  . 

St.  Andrew’s  Halls,  Glasgow,  360 
St.  Margaret’s  Ch.,  Westminster,  160 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  barrier,  455 
Sale  of  :  books,  509,  569  ;  engravings, 
426 

Sales,  property,  49,  426 
Sanatorium  :  Alltymynydd,  258  ; 

Brent,  303  ;  Stannington,  327 
Scale,  a  new  computing,  48 
School  :  buildings,  cheap,  49  ;  of  Art, 
Hull,  401  ;  of  Art  Woodcarving,  306  ; 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  L.C.C.,  305 
Schools  :  Aberdeen,  14,  453  ;  Ainstable, 
303  ;  Amersham,  347  ;  Ballynafeigh, 
506  ;  Benwell,  132  ;  Bolton,  594  ; 
Bradford,  73,  327,  348  ;  Braunston, 
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327  :  Bristol,  20,  159  ;  Cambridge 

47  69,  160,  454;  Cardiff,  53|; 

Ca’thays,  Cardiff,  20 ;  Chesterfield’ 
506  ;  Coventry,  303  ;  Crossnacreevy’ 
20,  372  ;  Douglas  19  ;  Drumchapei’ 

347  :  Dunblane,  653  ;  Dundee,  159 ! 
Edinburgh,  653;  Elgin  New,  44  | 
Eton,  159;  Forest  Gate,  608. 
Gillingham,  372  ;  Gravesend,  37! 
Hailsham,  548  ;  Hammersmith,  477 ! 
Hascombe,  476  Helston,  327  T 
Hereford,  348,  372  ;  Hessenford 
503  ;  Hove,  47  ;  Howden-on-Ouse’ 
159;  Hull,  401;  Inverary,  594! 
Jesmond,  West,  159  ;  Kemnay,  454 1 
Kettering,  206,  505  ;  Kirkby  Lons¬ 
dale,  327  ;  Leeds,  20,  594  ;  Liverpool 
(Wavertree),  476  ;  Llandaff,  20- 
Llandudno,  303  ;  Middlesbrough 
425  ;  Newcastle,  347  ;  Newcraighall’ 
159;  Oswestry,  159;  Poole,  653  - 
Portswood,  327  ;  Preston,  47  ) 
Rhymney  Valley,  425  ;  Richmond’ 
476  ;  Romsey  Town,  291  ;  St.  Ives’ 
19;  Saltburn,  46;  Sedley,  379 ! 
Shettleston,  347;  Snape,  199. 
Southport,  73;  Springfield,  453  ; 
Stafford,  427  ;  Stockton,  344  ;  Taun¬ 
ton  258,  653  ;  Thurlestone,  303  • 
Tonyrefail,  281  ;  Walsall,  139 . 
Walthamstow,  372  ;  Waterhouse, 
453  ;  West  Ham,  567  ;  Wombwell) 
281  ;  Woodseats,  327  ;  York,  347  ’ 

ichools,  sites  for  new,  London,  596 
lereen  :  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Harlow, 
540  ;  Ipswich,  507  ;  Kilkhampton, 
710  ;  London,  532 
lereens,  fireproof,  for  theatres,  509 
iculptors,  etc.,  Society  of,  710 
leamen’s  Rest,  London,  508,  567 
leaside  resort,  a  new  French,  478 
lewao-e:  Bradford,  595;  Ely,  160 ; 
Ilkeston,  101;  Hendon,  259; 
Nechells,  B’ham.,  551 ;  Southend, 
190  ;  Stretton,  708  ;  Worcester,  654 
iheffield,  architectural  work,  427 
liamese  teak,  etc.,  478 
lites  for  new  schools,  London,  596 
Hate  trade,  102,  709 
lociety  of :  Arts,  191 ;  English  Painters, 

328 

louth  Kensington  :  Art  Museum,  259 ; 

Board  of  Education,  401 
louthwark  Cathedral,  509 
jpurgeon  memorial,  191 
Stained  Glass  and  Decoration  :  Aber¬ 
deen,  509  ;  Barnes,  508  ;  Bethnal 
Green,  London,  708  ;  Chichester,  21; 
Dublin,  708  ;  Edinburgh,  329  ;  Glen- 
craig,  Craigavad,  283  ;  Liverpool, 
239  ;  Madeley,  508  ;  Morpeth,  21  p  ' 
Oxford,  425,  595  ;  Port  Adelaide, 

348  ;  Preston-next-Wingham,  283  ; 
St.  Columb,  326  ;  St.  Columb  Major, 
74  ;  Shepherd’s  Bush,  454  ;  Speld- 
hurst,  101  ;  Stretton  Sugwas,  654; 
Wells,  477  ;  Westminster  (Cape 
Town  Cathedral),  328  ;  Yeovil,  477 

Staircases  for  Tube  railway,  686 
Stair-tread,  ‘  engratic,’  349 
Stalls,  choir,  Thorney  Abbey,  214 
Stand,  Stockton  Racecourse,  213 
Standard  for  cement,  627 
Statuary,  Truro  Cathedral,  284 
Statues'  ( see  ‘  Memorial  ’) 

Steel  castings,  large,  190 
Stone,  etc.,  Echaillon,  22 
Stourport  Council  and  by-laws,  509 
Streatham,  a  *  deserted  village,’  305 
Streets  :  decorations  of,  467  ;  lighting 
of,  in  the  City,  328  ;  re-naming 
London,  305 
Subway,  New  York,  654 
Surveyor,  road,  retirement  of  a,  695 
Swedish  :  granite,  190;  wood  exports,  48 
Switzerland,  the  scenery  in,  595 


Tapestries,  Eton  College,  373 
Teak,  etc.,  Siamese,  478 
Temperature  and  insulation  materials, 
191 

Tests  of  cement  and  lime  bricks,  275 
Thames  :  a  new  wharf  on  the,  455; 

electricity  and  the,  305 
Theatre  :  Cardiff,  425,  539  ;  Carlisle, 
303  ;  Edinburgh,  360  ;  Halifax,  212: 
London,  100,  213,  303,  507,  654; 
Stockton,  708  ;  Sunderland,  653; 
Woolwich,  684 

Theatres  :  fireproof  screens  for,  509; 

public  safety  and,  232 
Timber  :  preservation  of,  259  ;  stone 
exports,  and,  Norwegian,  75  ;  supply, 
Finland,  214  ;  trade,  Dantzig,  190; 
trade,  Russian,  259 
Town  Hall  :  Birmingham,  190  ;  Brad¬ 
ford,  189  ;  Deptford,  133  ;  Padding¬ 
ton,  259  ;  Walsall,  372 
Trading,  municipal,  Leicester,  373 
Traffic  Board,  London,  499 
Truro  Cathedral  statuary,  284 
Tube  railway,  staircase  for,  686 


Underground  passage .  discovery  of,  301 
Union  Jack  Clubhouse,  191 
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University  :  buildings,  Birmingham, 
507  ;  College,  Bangor,  707  ;  College, 
London,  349,  455  ;  honour  to  archi¬ 
tect,  5,  134  :  of  Liverpool,  102,  568  ; 
of  Wales,  303 

Vestry  Hall,  London,  477 
Vicarage,  Oxford,  258 
'Village,  a  ‘  deserted,’  Streatham,  305 

Wages  in  German  building  trade,  426 
.  Water  Board,  Metropolitan,  184 


Water  supply  :  Alfreton,  708  ;  Chelms¬ 
ford,  304  ;  Edinburgh,  101,  283  ; 
Liverpool,  259  ;  Lossiemouth,  283  ; 
Loughborough,  478  ;  Mortehoe,  190  ; 
Penzance,  708  ;  Stranraer,  685  ; 
Taunton,  101  ;  Tynemouth,  283 
Waterworks  :  East  Stirlingshire,  402  ; 
Kirkintilloch,  74  ;  Leeds,  402  ; 
Swansea,  240 

Wayside  rest,  near  Branscombe,  134 
Weights,  new  standard,  133 
Wells,  Birmingham  ancient,  214 
Westminster :  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
160  ;  Union  of  Benefices,  134 


Wharf,  a  new  Thames,  455 
Whistler  memorial,  proposed,  627 
Window-sash,  a  new,  75 
Woking,  etc.,  canal,  284 
Women,  college  for,  London,  570 
Wood  exports,  Swedish,  48,  190 
Wood-carving,  School  of  Art,  306 
Woods  patent  gully,  305 
Workhouse  :  Bradford,  401,  508  ; 

Clayton,  372  ;  Ecclesall,  Sheffield, 
159  ;  Exeter,  476  ;  Hammersmith, 
622  ;  Knaresborough,  328  ;  Leeds, 
507  ;  Leicester,  401  ;  Mile  End,  213  ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  74  ;  Otley,  258  ; 


Plymouth,  570 ;  Stockport,  653: 
Shardlow,  303  ;  Wharfedale,  258  - 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  654 
Working-men’s  college,  479  507 
Workmen's  dwellings  .  Birmingham, 
478  :  Bodmin,  191  ;  Dublin,  189  ■ 
Lrreimool,  496  :  London,  479  ■ 
Middlesbrough,  76;  Salford,  402 
Sheffield,  41  ;  Southwold  159 
Workshops  :  for  the  blind,  Newcastle 
684  ;  gas  in,  305 
Wright’s  window-sash,  75 

Yorkshire  Bldg.  Trades  Federation,  570 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc.,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Adams,  H.  Percy :  Library,  Bristol,  255 
Allen,  P.  K.  :  Premises,  Mayfield,  533 
Amschewitz,  J.  H.,  ‘Commerce’ 
Design  for  Decoration  of  Bldg.,  702 
Arnold,  H.  :  ‘  The  Hermit  Window/ 
Dartford,  342 

Ashley,  H.  V.,  &  Winton  Newman  : 

Lambeth  Municipal  Bldgs.Design,233 
Atkinson,  R.  :  Design  for  Bridge,  394 
Atkinson,  R.  F.  :  Messrs.  Waring’s 
Premises,  Oxford-street,  474,  475 
Austin,  R.C.  :  Langford  Manor,  232 

Barbour,  J.  :  Panelling,  etc..  House  in 
Clifford’s-inn,  323,  345 
Bedford,  F.  W.,  the  late  :  Organ  Case 
and  Stalls,  Headingley  Hill  Ch.,  211 
Bernstamm,  Mons.  L.-B. :  Monument  to 
Pailleron,  Paris,  562 
Bidlake,  W.  H.  :  St.  Agatha’s  Church, 
Birmingham,  184 

Bodley,  G.  F.  :  Rood  Screen,  Lanreath 
Church,  503,  540 

Briggs,  R.  A.  :  House,  Johannesburg, 

Bryan,  H.  Dare  :  Western  Theological 
College,  Bristol,  276,  277 

Caroe,  W.  D.  :  House  near  Dublin,  322  ; 
St.  Andrews  and  St.  Patrick’s  Ch. 
254 

Chatter  ton,  F.  :  Church,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg,  183 

Christie,  R.  :  Decorating  Painting  : 

‘  Flora’s  Bower,’  646 
Clare  &  Ross  :  Cottage  plan,  146 
6  Cross,  A.  W.  S.  :  Almshouses,  Wood- 
-  i  green,  619,  620 

‘  Crouch,  Butler,  &  Savage  :  Wesleyan 
Hall  Design,  126 

Crouch,  H.  A.  :  Malvern  Library,  210 

Dawber,  E  Guy  :  •  Dog  and  Doublet  ’ 
Inn  ;  &  Solom’s  Wood,’  Surrey  71 
Dawson,  Nelson :  Memorial  Tablet 
County  Hall,  Northampton,  503 
Dickie,  A.  C.  :  Diagrams  of  Steps,  270 
Douglas  &  Minshull :  Baptistry,  Buck- 
ley  Church,  367 

Dwr5l’  A-L.'Pme  Arts'  Panel  for 
Victoria  Memorial,  70  ;  Sculpture  : 
Study  of  Heads,  97 


Eaton,  W.  :  Old  Beauprd,  Glamorgan, 
206  ;  Red  Tower,  York,  207 

Filkins,  E.  W.  u  House,  Lonaonj,r42i  j 
Flockhart,  W.  :  Wesleyan  Hall,  70 
Formilli,  Chevalier  C.  :  Decoration  of  a 
Staircase  in  a  Town  House,  532 
Forsyth,  W.  A.  &  H.  P.  G.  Maule  : 

The  1  Stocks,’  Wittersham,  533 
Fraser,  G.  :  Concrete  Cottage,  145 
Fulton,  J.  B.  :  Academy  Sketches,  367 

Gascoyne,  A.  :  Stained  Glass,  275 
George,  W.  S.  :  All  Hallows  Church, 
Lombard-street,  London,  676,  677 
Gibson,  J.  G.  S.  :  Walsall  Municipal 
Bldgs.,  446,  447  ;  Wesleyan  Hall,  42 
Giles,  Gough,  &  Trollope  :  Hammer¬ 
smith  Infirmary  and  Workhouse,  623 
Gotch  &  Saunders  :  House,  Corby,  563 
Green,  Leslie  W.  :  Premises  :  Bury- 
street,  42  ;  St.  James’s-  street,  96 
Green,  W.  Curtis  :  Sketches  with 
Architectural  Association  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  156,  157,  178,  179,  181, 
184,  185;  The  Frari  from  the 

Scuola  Di  San  Rocco,  Venice,  300 

Harris,  E.  V.  :  Wesleyan  Hall,  156 
Hartwell,  C,  L.  :  Sculpture  at  Royal 
Academy,  97 

Heath,  Sidney  :  Font,  Dolton  Ch.,  471 
Hesketh  &  Stokes  :  Cheap  Cottage,  266 
Hodge,  A.  H. :  Sculpture  :  ‘  Mining,’  420 
Houfton,  P.  B.  :  Prize  Cottage,  Letch- 
worth,  321 

Hubbard  &  Moore  :  4  Britwell,’  Berk- 
hamsted,  127 

Hunt,  W.  &  E.  :  Front,  No.  40,  Old 
Bond-street,  London,  343 

Jesse,  E.  Tennyson  d’E.  :  Rubbing  of 
Felbrigg  Brass,  211 
Jones,  S.  R.  :  Sketch,  Evesham,  323 
Judge,  Mark  H.  :  Plan  of  Strand,  702 

Kidd,  A.  :  Font,  All  Hallows,  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  E.C.,  677,  703  ;  Wrought- 
n-on  Sword  Rest,  All  Hallows,  703 
Klein,  Herr  M.  :  R.A."  Sculpture,  97 

Lawrence,  Mervyn  :  4  Hebe,’  43 


Lorimer,  R,  S.  :  Works  by,  420 
Lucas,  R.  M.  :  Guildhall  Offices  at  the 
Bar-gate,  Southampton,  277 

Mallow's,  C.  E.  &  A.  W.  S.  Cross  : 

Wesleyan  Hall  Design,  14 
Mallows,  C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lacey  : 
Design  for  Municipal  Buildings,  etc., 
Bournemouth,  618,  619 
May,  E.  J.  :  House,  Haslemere,  127, 128 
Merck,  M.  :  Monument  to  Silvestre,  14 
Mitton,  E.  Stanley  :  Sketches  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  467 
Montford,  Mr.  :  Sculpture  for  Cardiff 
Town  Hall,  97 

Moore,  Miss  E.  M.  :  4  The  Charmed 
Circle  of  Youth,’  43 

Nagington,  L.  :  House  at  Buenos 
Aires,  646,  647 

Newton,  Ernest  :  Spire,  etc.,  St. 
George’s  Church,  Bickley,  502 

Parker,  H.  :  4  The  Long,  Long  Dream 
of  Youth,’  43 

Payne,  E.  H.  :  Baths,  London,  503 
Pearson,  J.  L.,  the  late  :  Chancel 
Screen,  Bristol  Cathedral,  210 
Pegram,  A.  Bertram  :  4  Endymion,’  43 
Peyto,  A.  J. :  Christ’s  Hospital,  533,  534 
Pite,  Beresford  :  Ames  House,  London, 
395,  396  ;  Christ  Ch.,  Brixton,  276 
Plumbe,  Rowland,  &  Harvey  :  London 
Temperance  Hospital,  702 
Potter,  F.  J.  :  House,  Hampstead,  277 
Powell,  E.  Turner  :  4  Ardmillan,’  42,  43 
Poynter,  Ambrose  :  House,  London,  344 
Poyser,  J.  R.  &  W.  B.  Savidge  :  Free 
Library,  Nelson,  210 
Prentice,  A.  N.  :  House  at  Newmarket, 
562 

Prynne,  G.  H.  Fellowes  :  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Worcester,  421 

Rey,  Adolphe  A.  :  Artisans’  Dwellings, 
Paris,  394,  395 

Roberts,  C.  A.  Llewelyn  :  Electric 
Light  Bracket,  272 

Robinson,  P.  :  Doorway,  Durham 
Castle,  89 

Robson,  P.  A.  :  Priest’s  Stall,  St. 
Andrew’s,  Catford,  362  ;  St.  Gabriel’s 


Rope,  Miss  E.  M.  :  Sculpture  at  Royal 
Academy,  97 

Russell,  S.  B.  and  T.  E.  Cooper  :  Hull 
Town  Hall  and  Law  Courts,  254 

Schenck,  F.  E.  E.  :  Memorial  to  the 
late  H.  A.  Hunt,  420 
Schultz,  R.  W.  :  University  Settlement 
Hall,  Cardiff,  365,  366,  367,  368 
Seddon,  J.  P.  :  Chalgrave  Church 
Tower  Restoration,  34 
Shallcross,  T.  M.  :  Shops,  421 
Simpson,  Professor :  Design,  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Schools,  299,  301 
Smith,  J.  Hatchard :  Homes,Croydon,71 
Spence,  T.  R.  :  Organ  Case,  St.  Paul’s 
School,  233 

Spiers,  R,  Phene  :  Restoration  of 
Temple  of  Venus,  Baalbek,  15 
Statham,  H.  H.  :  Sundial  Diagrams, 
316,  317 

Steele,  Miss  F.  :  Sculpture  at  Royal 
Academy,  97 

Swan,  J.  A.  :  Wesleyan  Hall  Design,  96 

Taperell  &  Haase  :  Proposed  Cottage, 
Letch  worth,  585 

Theunissen,  C.  H.  :  4  La  Seine  et 
L’Escaut,’  126 

Townshend,  Miss  C.  C.  :  Window, 
Chulmleigh  Church,  255  ;  Window, 
St.  Chad’s  Ch.,  Gateshead,  256 
Troup,  F.  W.  :  Cheap  Cottage,  267 

Verity,  F.  T.  :  Scala  Theatre,  590 
Voysey,  C.  F.  A.  :  Grammar  School,  97 

Walters,  F.  A.  :  Church,  Egremont,  591; 
S.  Winefride’s  Ch.,  S.  Wimbledon, 
591 

Waterhouse,  Paul  :  Main  Staircase, 
Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B., 
344 ;  University  College  Schools 
Design,  Hampstead,  298,  299,  300 
Westlake,  N.  H.  J.  :  The  Nativity,  676 
Williams,  F.  E. :  Pall  Mall,  Premises, 
366 

Wills  &  Anderson  :  Hall,  etc.,  Sunder¬ 
land  Municipal  Buildings,  366 
Woodington,  H.  A. :  Denman  House,591 
Woolway,  G.  R.  :  All  Hallows  Church, 


Training  Coll.,  Camberwell,  531,  532  I  Lombard-street,  London,  677 


A  te°A4MAH  MEM0RIAL  =  S.  Lorimer,  Archi. 
^,7  Wo°d  :  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  Architect, 
Antwerp  Docks,  246 

Architectural  Association  Sketches  with  in  Nor 
mandy,  156  167,  178,  179,  180,  181  84  85 

Design  by  AdolpL  A. 

I»ffie!E?em%CUl07J:Zl6’»C-'  V’  F  h 

Pheng  Spiers,  15  “  :  as  ™‘™d  by  R. 

Church:  & 
B‘ t™hZictKm,£,'LOad°n  '■  E-  Warding  Payne, 

.BTPEat„°^00lamOr8“'  ^  by 

Otach  489 

tocts,  127  '  H-ubbard  &  Moore,  Archi- 

BlArffintect^5()2'  Spire'  6to- ;  Newton, 

B‘ Architect?’  1 84  =  W.  H.  Bidlake, 

Bly thburgh^Clnrrei^  489‘°5ffiJ Erabar,kment  Plan,  44 
Boilers,  Scale  in  :  Diagrams,  450 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[  he  Illustrations  will  be  found  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.'] 


Bournemouth  Municipal  Buildings  :  Design  by  C.  E. 

Mallows  &  F.  W.  Lacey,  618,  619 
Bracket,  Electric  Light  :  Designed  by  C.  A.  Llewelyn 
Roberts,  272 

Brandsby  Model  Cottage,  the,  698 
Brass,  Felbrigg  :  from  a  Rubbing  by  E.  Tennyson 
d’  E.  Jesse,  211  * 

Bridge,  Design  for  a  Covered  :  by  R.  Atkinson,  394 
Bristol  Cathedral,  Chancel  Screen  :  the  late  J  L 
Pearson,  Architect,  210 
Bristol,Library  :  H.  P.  Adams,  Architect,  255 
Bristol,  Western  Theological  College  :  H  Dare 
Bryan,  Architect,  276,  277 
British  Fire  Prevention  Testing  Station  :  Plan,  9 
Brixton,  Christ  Ch.  :  Beresford  Pite,  Architect,  276 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  Sketches  at  :  by  E.  Stanley 
Mitton,  467 

Bucldey  Church,  Memorial  Baptistry  :  Douglas  & 
Minshull,  Architects,  367 

Buenos  Aires,  House  :  L.  Nagington,  Architect,  646 
By-laws,  Rural  Building  :  Diagrams,  451 

Gabriel’s  Training  College  : 
P.  A.  Robson,  Architect,  531,  532 

Town  Hall  Sculpture  :  by  Mr.  Montford,  97 
Cardiff,  University  Settlement  Hall  :  R.  W.  Schultz 
m Architect,  365,  366,  367,  368 
Castle,  Durham,  Doorway  to  :  Drawn  by  Percy 
Robinson,  89  J 


Catford,  Priest’s  Stall,  St.  Andrew’s  :  P.  A.  Robson, 
Architect,  362 

Cathedral,  Lisieux  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  184 
Caudebee-en-Caux,  Sketches  from,  156,  185 
Chalgrave  Church,  Beds.,  Restoration  of  Tower  : 

J.  P.  Seddon,  Architect,  34 
Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  and  Roof,  662,  663 
Chateaux,  Normandy,  156,  185 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Newgate-street,  London  :  Drawn 
by  A.  J.  Peyto,  533,  534 

Chulmleigh  Church,  Devon,  East  Window  :  Designed 
by  Miss  C.  C.  Townshend,  255 
Church,  Bickley  ;  Spire,  etc.,  St.  George’s  :  Ernest 
Newton,  Architect,  502 

Church,  Birmingham,  St.  Agatha’s  :  Interior  :  W.  H. 

Bidlake,  Architect,  184 
Church,  Blythburgh,  489,  502 
Church,  Brixton  :  Beresford  Pite,  Architect,  276 
Church,  Buckley,  Memorial  Baptistry  :  Douglas  & 
Minshull,  Architects,  367 

Church,  Chalgrave,  Restoration  of  Tower :  J.  I . 
Seddon,  Architect,  34 

Church,  Egremont  :  F.  A.  Walters,  Architect,  591 
Church,  Elveden  ;  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  s  : 

W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect,  254 
Church,  Hemel  Hempstead,  200,  201,  202 
Church,  London;  All  Hallows,  Lombard-street: 
Drawn  by  W.  S.  George,  676,  677  ;  Drawn  by 
G.  R.  Woolway,  677  (Wrought  iron  Sword -rest, 
677  ;  and  Font,  Drawn_by  A.  Kidd,  703) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) : — 

Church,  Pietermaritzburg :  F.  Chatterton,  Archt.,  183 
Church,  Watford,  356,  357 

Church,  Wimbledon,  South  ;  S.  Winefrides  :  F.  A. 
Walters,  Architect,  591 

Church,  Worcester,  Design  for  St.  Martin’s  :  G.  H. 

Fellowes  Prynne,  Architect,  421 
Churches,  Normandy,  156,  157 
Churches,  Some  Old  London,  447 
Clifford’s  Inn,  Panelling,  etc.,  in  Old  House  :  Drawn 
by  J.  Barbour,  323,  345 

Clifton  College,  head  for  Monument :  A.  Drury, 
Sculptor,  97 

College,  St.  Gabriel’s  Training,  Camberwell  :  P.  A. 

Robson,  Architect,  531,  532 
College,  Western  Theological,  Bristol  :  H.  Dare 
Bryan,  Architect,  276,  277 
‘  Commerce,’  Design  for  Decoration  of  a  Public 
Building  :  by  J.  H.  Amschewitz,  702 
Corbel,  Diagram  of  a  Curious,  177 
Corby,  House  at  :  Gotch  &  Saunders,  Architects,  563 
Cottage,  Brandsby  Model,  698 

Cottage,  Cheap,  Design  by :  F.  W.  Troup,  267  ; 

Hesketh  &  Stokes,  266 
Cottage,  Concrete  :  G.  Fraser,  Architect,  145 
Cottage  Homes,  Croydon  :  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
Architect,  71 

Cottage,  Plan  of  :  Clare  &  Ross,  Architects,  146 
Cottage,  Plans  of  Garden  City  Prize,  422 
Cottage,  Prize,  Letch  worth  :  P.  B.  Houfton,  .Archi¬ 
tect,  3.21 

Cottage,  Proposed,  at.  Letch  worth  :  Taperell  & 
Haase,  Architects,  585 
Crane,  Portable  Steam,  418 

DARTFORD,  ‘  The  Hermit  ’  Window  :  Designed 
by  H.  Arnold,  342 

Decoration  of  Public  Building,  Design  for ; 

1  Commerce  ’ :  by  J.  H.  Amschewitz,  7  02 
Decorative  Painting  :  ‘  Flora’s  Bower  ’  :  by  R. 
Christie,  646 

Decorative  Picture  :  '  The  Nativity  ’  :  by  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake,  676 


House,  Clifford's  Inn,  Old,  Details  oj  :  Drawn  by 
J.  Barbour,  323,  345  5(53 

House,  Corby  :  Gotch  &  Saunders,  ’  322 

House  Dublin,  near  :  W.  D  C^^b^Lu  Archt  lS 
House  East  Grinstead  :  E.  Turner  Powell,  Archt  ,  * 
House'  Evesham  Churchyard,  Old  :  drawn  by  S.  R. 

House^H arapstead  ,  F. 

House;  Haslemere  :  E. 

House,  Johannesburg  :  R.  A.  Brigp,  ’  „gg 

House;  London :  Bereslord  Pits  Areh.teeM96,  398 
House,  London, Sloane-street :  A.  ’  g  ’  yy 

House,  London,  Sloane-street  :  Design  by  E. 

House^Newmarlret  :  A.  N.  Prentice  AreMteet,  562 
House  'Pit-Kerro,'  Forfar  :  R.  S  Lorimer, 

House,  Wittersham  (additions)  :  W.  A.  Forsyth  ® 
H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Architects,  533 
Houses,  Oid  Manor,  563  ,  Awkitflot  71 

Houses,  two,  Surrey  :  E.  Guy  pawber  Arclntect  Vi 
Hull  Town  Hall,  etc. :  Russell  &  Cooper,  Archt* .  464 
Hunt,  H.  A.,  Memorial  to  i  F.  E.  E.  Schenck, 
Sculptor,  420 

INFIRMARY,  etc.,  Hammersmith  :  Giles,  Gough,  & 
Trollope,  Architects,  623 

Inn,  ‘Dog  and  Doublet’ :  E.  G.  Dawber,  Archt.,  71 

JOHANNESBURG,  House  :  R.  A.  Briggs,  Archt., 301 

KHIVA,  Verandah  in  Palace  at,  591 

LAMBETH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  :  Design 
by  Ashley  &  Winton  Newman,  233 
Langford  Manor,  as  Restored  :  R.  C.  Austin,  Arch:  - 

Lanreath^Ch.,  Screen :  O.  F.  Bodley Archt. ,803  640 
Law  Courts  and  Town  Hall,  Hull  :  Russell  &  Cooper, 
Architects,  254  ^  _  Tr 

Letchworth,  Prize  Cottage  :  P.  B.  Houfton,  Aichi 
tect,  321 


tect,  azi  ,  m  _ n 

Letchworth,  Proposed  Cottage  at :  Taperell  & 
Haase,  Architects,  585 

Diagrams  :  A  Curious  Corbel,  177  ;  Antwerp  Docks,  Malvern  ^H^fctSh,  Architect,  210 

T.ibrarv'  Nelson  :  J.  R.  Poyser  &  W.  B.  Savidge, 


246  ;  ‘  A  Question  of  Construction,’  650  ;  ‘  Case¬ 
ments,’  472  ;  Charing  Cross  Station,  etc.,  662, 
663  ;  Concrete  Pugging  for  Floors,  325  ;  Masonry 
Dams,  30,  31  ;  Muniment  Rooms,  290,  291  ; 
Portable  Steam  Crane,  418  ;  Rural  Building  By¬ 
laws,  451  ;  Scale  in  Boilers,  450  ;  Sea  Wall, 
Galveston,  380,  381,  382  ;  Steps,  270  ;  Student’s 
Column,  18,  46,  187,  211,  236,  257,  280,  302,  452, 
537,  538,  651,  705;  Sundials  for  Tropical  Latitudes, 
316,  317 

Docks,  Antwerp,  246 

Dolton  Church,  Font :  Drawn  by  Sidney  Heath,  47 1 
Dublin,  House  near  :  W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect,  322 
Durham  Castle  Doorway  :  Drawn  by  P.  Robinson,  89 
Dwellings,  Artisans’,  Paris  :  Design  by  Adolphe 
A.  Rey,  394,  395 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  House,  *  Ardmillan  ’  :  E. 

Turner  Powell,  Architect,  42,  43 
Egremont,  Church  :  F.  A.  Walters,  Architect,  591 
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The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture. 

HERE  is  no  art, 
unless  we  were  to 
except  architec¬ 
ture,  which  is  so 
little  understood 
and  so  little  cared 
for  by  the  general 
public  in  this 
country  as  sculp¬ 
ture.  Painting,  though  also  little  rightly 
understood,  may  be  said  to  be  a  popular 
art  in  England ;  but  sculpture  is  distinctly 
an  unpopular  one,  as  is  obvious  enough 
from  the  answer  one  constantly  gets  in 
asking  people  how  they  liked  the  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Academy — “  Oh,  we  did  not 
look  at  the  sculpture.”  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sculpture  is  at  the  present 
time  the  art  which  is  at  its  best  inEngland. 
English  sculpture  has  made  immense 
progress  during  the  last  quarter  of 
century  ;  there  is  far  less  of  it  than  there 
is  of  painting  (and  no  wonder,  seeing  the 
poor  encouragement  our  sculptors  get). 


but  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  of  a 
high  class  is  much  greater  than  in 
painting. 

Any  effort  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  sculpture  on  the  part  of  the 
public  ought  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  for 
one  effort  in  this  direction  we  have  to 
thank  a  well-known  and  intellectual 
American  critic  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis, 
whose  short  treatise  on  the' '  subject* 
is  published  both  in  New  York  and 
London.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
scope  of  the  work  quite  answers  to  its 
title.  “  The  appreciation  of  sculpture  ” 
would  seem  to  imply  a  direct  and  formal 
attempt  to  expound  the  aesthetics  of 
sculpture  ;  what  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
it  as  an  art,  and  what  is  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  A  good  deal  of  this  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Sturgis’s  book,  but  it 
is  to  be  gathered  from  putting  together 
isolated  remarks  rather  than  from  any 
continuous  exposition.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  to  the  average 

*  “The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture:  A  Handbook.” 
By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Baker 
<&  Taylor  Co.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford. 


reader,  it  might  have  been  more  useful 
if  the  central  line  of  the  argument  had 
been  more  clearly  emphasised  throughout. 
But  those  who  read  it  with  attention 
may  learn  much  more  as  to  philosophy  of 
sculpture  than  is  usually  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  laity. 

Mr.  Sturgis’s  method  is  to  consider 
in  succeeding  chapters  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  sculpture  of  several 
great  periods  of  the  art-tho  Greek 
Period  ;  the  Roman  Period  ;  the  European 
Middle  Ages;  the  Italian  Revival ;  the 
Italian  Decadence  and  French  Transition ; 
and  Recent  Art.  The  latter  section,  as 
the  author  tacitly  assumes,  is  eapable  ot 
being  considered  in  its  broad  aspect 
independent  of  nationality,  since  modern 
European  art  is  that  of  Europe  rather 
than  of  its  component  nations;  and 
national  differences  are  rather  differences 
of  power  and  genius  than  of  theory  or 
aims — at  least  in  respect  of  the  most 
highly  civilised  nations  of  the  world, 
among  which  we  must  of  course  reckon 
the  United  States  as  a  member  ot  the 


same  artistic  family.  American  sculp¬ 
ture  has  not  attained  to  the  power  of  the 
best  French  or  (we  are  inclined  to  think) 
ot  the  best  English  sculpture,  but  its 
aims  are  the  same. 

In  his  first  chapter  the  author  sets 
eiore  us  the  Greek  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  as  the  best  basis  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  ol  the  subject;  not  forgetting, 
However, the  important  fact  that  we  do  not 
see  the  Greek  sculpture  with  the  colour 
with  which  its  creators  embellished  it, 
put  he  is  clear  that  the  modern  world 
is  nevertheless  quite  right  in  taking  it  as 
a  standard  of  excellence  ;  we  do  not  see 
all  that  the  Greek  sculptor  did,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes  it  remains  the  finest  example  of 
pure  form  that  can  be  seen.  And  the 
author  is  right  also  in  drawing  attention  to 
tie  element  of  artistic  convention  which 
is  present  in  the  great  period  of  Greek 
sculpture,  in  spite  of  its  general  truth  to 
nature.  The  desire  for  decorative  and 
artistic  quality  of  design  came  before 
(even  in  regard  to  time)  the  desire  for 
realistic  truth  to  nature.  The  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  the  details  of 
the  nude  model  will  not  produce  the 
quality  of  style  which  we  realise,  but 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define,  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  This  is 
a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference 
to  the  foolish  outbreak  of  exaggerated 
praise  about  a  certain  statue  in  the  New 
Gallery,  which  has  been  said  to  be  like 
Greek  art  revived.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  is  not ;  it  is  a  piece  of  realistic  model  - 
ling,  and  Greek  sculpture  was  not  realistic 
modelling.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Sturgis’s 
chapters  on  Greek  sculpture  should 
at  any  rate  enable  people  to  perceive 
the  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  criticism. 

The  chapter  on  Roman  Empire  sculp¬ 
ture  includes  the  suggestion,  which  was 
not  uncalled  for,  that  there  is  more  in 
Roman  sculpture  than  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  think  lately,  and  that  it  need 
not  be  dismissed  as  merely  common¬ 
place,  though  no  doubt  the  habit  of 
ejecting  multitudinous  statues  as  a  part 
of  the  ensemble  of  a  building  did  lead  to 
the  production  of  many  works  which 
were  rather  decorative  furniture  than 
sculpture  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
And  the  author  suggests  one  reason 
for  the  superior  sculptural  suitability  of 
the  Roman  costume  as  compared  with 
modern  costume,  viz.  :  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  abstract  form  of  dress,  which  was  not 
affected,  as  modern  dress  is,  by  rapid 
changes  of  fashion.  A  modern  sculptor, 
in  representing  some  event  which 
happened  50  years  before,  would  have  to 
study  the  dress  of  the  period  to  produce 
a  true  representation  ;  the  Roman  sculp¬ 
tor,  in  representing  such  an  event  in  a 
relief  sculpture,  was  not  under  this 
necessity.  Of  /•ourse  there  is  the  addi- 
t;onal  and  still  greater  advantage  of  the 
s’mplicitv  and  breadth  of  line  of  the 
classic  costume,  and  its  freedom  from 
small  disturbing  details.  In  referring  to 
this  point  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he 
observes — “  That  Roman  relief  ”  (Marcus 
Aurelius  offering  sacrifice)  “  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  ceremonial  record  ;  now  let  one 
of  our  modern  men  treat  the  great  events 
of  our  time  in  a  way  as  abstract — with 
as  few  figures — in  a  form  as  susceptible 
of  being  built  into  a  wall ;  but  with  the 
grace  of  the  Italian  XVth  century,  and 
the  faultless  details  of  early  Greece. 
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There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  that. 
Well,  the  conclusion  is  rather  doubtful. 
Such  a  production  would  certainly  not 
be  on  all-fours  with  the  Marcus  Aurelius 
bas-relief,  because  that  represented  the 
costume  pretty  much  as  it  really  was. 
The  real  escape  from  the  difficulty  of 
modern  costume  in  persona]  monuments 
—that  frequently  employed  by  the 
French  with  such  good  results — giving 
only  the  portrait  bust  and  adding 
symbolical  figures,  Mr.  Sturgis  does  not, 
as  far  as  we  observe,  insist  upon.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  gives  an  illustration  of  an 
American  sculptor’s  realistic  portrait  of 
Horace » Greeley,  seated  in  coat  and 
trousers’ with  a  newspaper  on  his  knee, 
apparently  with  commendation.  It  has 
a  certain  interest,  but  that  is  not  “  sculp¬ 
ture  ”  ;  it  is  not  what  the  art  of  sculpture 
is  for  ;  it  is  a  treatment,  in  our  opinion, 
only  suited  for  painting. 

Granting  with  the  author  that  sculpture 
practically  died,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
record,  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth 
centuries,  and  that  there  is  an  interesting 
attempt  at  revival  of  it  in  the  Roman¬ 
esque  churches  of  the  Xth  century,  we 
think  the  author  quite  exaggerates 
the  sculptural  importance  of  such  work 
as  the  long  shapeless  sculptures  of 
Chartres  shown  in  his  Plate  XIX.  These 
are  not  so  much  sculpture  as  carved 
architectural  features ;  they  are  rather 
a  part  of  the  architecture  than  an  example 
of  sculpture ;  and  to  say  that  “  it  was  left 
for  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Xllth  century 
to  teach  the  world  what  sculpture  might 
be  when  closely  affiliated  with  architec¬ 
ture  ”  is  to  say  what  is  in  the  fashion 
now,  no  doubt,  but  what  is  hardly  sound 
criticism.  The  mediaeval  sculpture  of 
that  period  is  only  good  relatively,  and 
according  to  an  imperfect  mediaeval 
standard,  not  according  to  a  central 
standard ;  and  we  see  not  what  is  the 
point  of  drawing  the  reader’s  attention 
in  the  first  chapter  to  Greek  sculpture 
as  the  highest  example  of  form,  if  he  is 
to  find  such  exaggerated  praise  given 
subsequently  to  such  comparatively  naive 
and  childlike  work  as  the  Gothic  sculpture 
ol  the  Xllth  century.  True,  that  it 
becomes  in  a  remarkable  way  a  part  of 
the  architecture,  as  in  the  lower  portion 
of  Wells  Cathedra]  ;  but  that  is  because 
of  the  rigidity  of  line  and  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  sculpture  itself.  If  sculpture  is 
to  be  closely  assimilated  with  architec¬ 
ture,  it  must  be  by  some  better  method 
than  killing  the  sculpture  in  order  to 
assimilate  it  with  masonry. 

We  are  the  more  struck  with  this 
when  we  consider  the  cold  and  half¬ 
hearted  tone  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  Michelangelo’s  Medici  tombs 
and  their  wondrous  figures,  which  are 
in  fact  above  and  beyond  criticism. 
In  regard  to  some  of  the  eminent 
sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
less  great  and  more  measurable  than 
Michelangelo,  there  are  some  useful 
remarks.  But  we  prefer  to  come .  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  in  respect 
of  recent  sculpture.  The  author  remarks 
on  the  continued  vitality  of  sculpture; 
that  is,  that  it  has  at  no  time 
become,  like  architecture,  an  effort  to 
revive  the  art  of  the  past,  because  it 
is  an  art  which  is  constantly  getting 
new  life  from  the  direct  reference  to 
nature.  This  is  true  of  the  -art 
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generally  though  not  of  all  individual 
sculptors— Gibson  for  instance.  Among 
modern  elements  in  sculpture  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  the  sculpture  of  senti- 
ment,  a  thing,  as  Mr.  Sturgis  says, 
almost  unknown  to  the  great  past, 
and  which  in  our  opinion  has  been 
carried  a  good  deal  too  far  in  the  present. 
What  then  is  sculpture  to  aim  at  now  ? 
In  our  opinion,  either  the  expression  of 
abstract  thought,  or  the  realisation  of 
abstract  forms  of  life  and  energy.  Bv 
“  abstract  ”  in  this  case  we  mean  divestc'd 
of  trivialities  and  peculiarities  of  detail, 
and  invested  with  the  broader  and  moie 
universal  characteristics  of  human  li,e 
and  action.  That  is  why  we  consider 
that  life  size  representations  of  figures 
in  their  ordinary  costume,  whether  cf 
high  or  low  life,  whether  of  rural  labourer 
or  Field  Marshal  in  uniform,  are  beside 
the  real  ends  of  sculpture,  which  is  a 
high  and  severe  form  of  art,  dealing  wilh 
essentials  and  not  with  accidentals. 
The  author  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
fitness,  in  an  artistic  sense,  of  the 
representation  of  nude  figures  employed 
in  labours,  as  in  M.  Boucher’s  “a  ]a 
Terre”  and  Mr.  Nichaus’s  figure  of  a 
man  hammering  at  a  drill,  and  does 
not  seem  to  suggest  quite  a  decisive 
answer  to  it.  Our  answer  would  be 
quite  decisive ;  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  nude  workmen  in  modern  life  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  sculpture  is 
concerned  with  human  form  and  action, 
which  belong  to  what  is  permanent, 
and  not  with  details  of  clothing  which 
are  in  comparison  trivial  and 
transitory.  And  it  is  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  subject  from  non-essential  details, 
in  the  lifting  it  above  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  realism,  that  much  of 
the  quality  which  we  feel  as  “style” 
in  sculpture  consists.  In  a  book  on 
the  appreciation  of  sculpture  we 
should  have  wished  and  expected  to 
see  some  definite  attempt  to  explain  to 
the  reader  what  style  means,  and  (by 
example)  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  work  with  style  and  a  work  without 
it.  Mr.  Sturgis  does  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  find  out,  mention  the  word 
“  style  ” ;  it  is  certainly  not  in  his 
index.  But  he  is  conscious  that  there 
is  something  unsatisfactory  in  the 
relief  by  Mr.  Saint  -  Gaudens  forming 
the  memorial  to  Colonel  Shaw.  In 
a  way  we  like  that  work ;  it  is  simple 
and  sincere ;  but  what  we  said  the 
moment  we  saw  the  model  of  it  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  was  that  it  was  totally 
without  style.  If  Mr.  Sturg-  -s  could 
have  got  his  readers  to  realise  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  work  with 
style  and  a  work  without,  he  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  advan¬ 
cing  the  comprehension  of  sculpture  in 
public  mind. 

One  curious  mistake  we  must  correct ; 
the  assertion  that  the  Parthenon  frieze 
marbles  at  the  British  Museum  suffer  in 
effect  from  being  seen  under  glass,  a 
point  which  is  more  than  once  referred 
to.  There  is  no  glass  whatever;  there 
are  top  and  bottom  frames  with  vertical 
iron  stays  between  them,  which  in  a 
photograph  might  give  the  appearance 
of  glazing.  The  point  of  the  mistake  is 
that  it  shows  that  Mr.  Sturgis  has  not 
been  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
only  judging  from  photographs. 
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A  FURTHER  EXAMINATION  OF 
.  THE  BUILDINGS  AT  BAALBEK. 

By  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A. 

I. — The  Circular  Temple. 

OmUlHE  circular  temple,  the  remains 
llUPfl  of  which  are  in  the  village 
anq  situated  about  100  yds. 
to  the  south  of  the  propyhea,  is  enclosed 
within  a  private  dwelling,  and,  although 
visitors  have  been  allowed  to  photograph 
it,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  by 
excavation  the  nature  of  the  substructure 
until  the  Germans  went  there  in  1900. 
Their  researches  have  shown  that, 
although  so  far  as  the  interior  and  parts 
of  the  upper  structure  were  concerned, 
Messrs.  Dawkins  and  Wood’s  work  is  in 
the  main  correct,  the  plan  shown  in  their 
drawings  falls  short  in  some  particulars. 
At  present  the  Germans  have  only  pub¬ 
lished  a  plan  showing  the  podium  and 
steps  on  which  the  temple  was  raised. 
Instead  of  a  single  flight  of  steps  in  front 
of  the  porch,  after  the  first  eight  steps 
descending,  there  is  a  narrow  landing, 
and  then  four  more  steps,  all  these 
standing  within  the  podium  projection. 
Then  follows  a  second  flight  of  seven 
steps  which  return  at  the  angles,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  The  detached 
columns  round  the  outside  of  the  circular 
cella,  which  in  Dawkins  and  Wood’s 
work  are  shown  as  9  ft.  from  the  responds 
on  the  cella  walls,  are  in  reality  only 
2-9  ft.,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

A  view  of  the  front  of  the  temple  made 
by  L.  F.  Cassas  towards  the  close  of  the 
XVIIIth  century,  and  published  in  the 
work  which  bears  his  name  (“  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie  ”),  shows  by 
the  breaks  in  the  entablature  that  in 
front  of  the  existing  columns  of  the 
portico  (two  of  them  attached  and  two 
detached,  on  the  right  and  left)  there 
were  four,  other  columns,  which  are 
shown  on  Cassas’s  plan.  Whether  he 
was  able  to  excavate  and  found  the 
bases  or  simply  surmised  their  existence 
is  not  known,  but  at  all  events  the 
Germans  have  found  them  and  shown 
them  on  their  plan.  Unfortunately 
Cassas  died  before  his  work  was  published 
and  left  but  few  notes,  so  that  when  his 
drawings  appeared,  descriptions  were 
given  of  very  few  of  the  plates  and 
nothing  was  said  about  the  circular 
temple.  His  plan  of  the  temple  also 
must  have  been  incomplete,  as  the  editor 
copied  that  of  Dawkins  and  Wood’s 
with  all  its  faults,  going  one  step  further 
and  putting  dimensions  between  the 
columns  round  the  cella  and  their 
responds.  These  we  have  alreadyshown 
were  incorrect ;  they  would  both  of 
them  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  distance  of  the  columns  round  the 
cella  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  angle 
column  of  the  portico  for  the  same.  The 
plan  we  publish  shows  the  correct 
arrangement. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  round  the 
cella,  which  in  both  these  works  are 
shown  square,  are  really  pentagonal,  as 
are  also  the  bases,  with  one  exception. 
Messrs.  Dawkins  and  Wood  indicate  on 
their  drawings  all  the  small  columns 
which  in  two  stories  decorated  the  interior 
of  the  cella,  and  may  have  been  there 
in  1751  when  they  visited  the  town.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  century,  however. 


the  church  was  abandoned,  and  they 
are  not  indicated  in  Cassas’s  drawing. 
We  have  indicated  them  in  our  restora¬ 
tion  to  account  for  the  circular  and 
triangular  pediments  which,  built  into 
the  wall,  still  exist,  and  also  for  the 
support  of  the  projecting  entablature 
of  the  lower  story.  From  photographs 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  we  have 
restored  the  cella,  and  suggested  the 
possible  design  of  the  tetrastyle  portico 
in  front.  The  bases  only  of  the  four 
front  columns  have  been  found ;  of  those 
in  the  rear  the  left-hand  column  (A)  and 
the  attached  column  only  remain,  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  first-  mentioned  column  may  fall  over 
any  day. 

There  is  absolutely  no  historical  record 
of  this  temple,  which  owes  its  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  converted  into 
a  Christian  church,  probably  by  Theo¬ 
dosius,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Barbe,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Crosses 
have  been  cut  in  the  walls  externally  and 
internally,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cella  are  the  traces  of  a  fresco  repre¬ 
senting  a  Greek  cross  within  a  circle. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  the  design 
is  of  an  unusual  type,  and  a  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Venus,  whose 
statue  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
cella,  and  to  have  had  other  statues  in  the 
niches  of  the  upper  story  and  between  the 
columns  of  the  lower  story.  Externally 
the  building  is  of  the  richest  description  ; 
between  the  responds  of  the  columns  were 
niches  sunk  in  the  wall  with  elaborate 
shell-heads  and  curved  entablatures,  a 
favourite  feature  in  all  these  Syrian 
temples.  In  these  niches  there  were 
probably  statues,  of  which  the  pedestals 
only  remain.  Above  the  niches  were  swags 
of  flowers.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  temple,  however,  is  the  brilliant  way 
by  which  the  junction  of  the  entablature 
of  the  rectangular  portico  with  that  of  the 
circular  cella  has  been  effected.  The  latter, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  (left-hand 
side),  sweeps  back  with  segmental  curves, 
which  not  only  give  a  remarkably 
picturesque  combination  to  the  exterior, 
but  solve  a  very  difficult  problem  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  circular  and  rectangular 
feature. 

The  elaborate  carving  of  all  the 
mouldings  of  the  entablature  (seen  to 
a  larger  scale  in  the  plate,  which  shows 
fragments  of  the  cornice  of  the  cella 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  is  of 
similar  design),  and  the  setting  out 
of  the  modillions,  have  produced  a 
richness  of  effect  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  decadence  of  the  style, 
must  have  been  quite  unparalleled.  Far 
away  from  the  Roman  centre  and  un¬ 
bridled  by  the  principles  of  Vitruvius, 
the  Syrian  sculptor  gave  free  play  to 
his  imagination,  and  not  only  conceived 
an  original  treatment  of  the  main  lines  of 
his  entablature,  but  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  produced  a 
novel  design  in  which  there  are  three 
ranges  of  leaves,  the  upper  row  taking 
the  place  of  the  stems  from  which  the 
volutes  usually  rise.  As  the  leaves  of  the 
upper  range  come  in  the  centres  and  the 
diagonals  the  leaves  of  the  lower  ranges 
have  changed  their  axes. 

In  the  conjectural  restoration  we  have 
made  of  the  portico  the  slight  projection 


shown  of  the  entablature  over  the  two 
centre  columns  in  order  to  introduce  the 
pediment  is  authorised  by  the  well-known 
coins  of  Philip  and  later  emperors,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Donaldson’s  “  Architectura 
Numismatica,”  which  represent  the  front 
of  the  propylsea. 

The  precarious  condition  of  the  building 
has  been  already  referred  to ;  the  accom¬ 
panying  small  photograph  of  one  of  the 
bays  shows  how  the  entablature  is  falling 
apart. 


Portion  of  Circular  Temple,  Showing  State 
of  Entablature. 


II. — The  Christian  Basilica  in  the 
Great  Court. 

In  a  previous  article  on  the  acropolis 
of  Baalbek*  it  was  stated  that  the 
clearing  away  of  the  superincumbent 
rubbish  by  the  Germans  had  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  triple  apse  of  the  Byzantine 
church,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  court,  had  been  built  on  the  flight 
of  steps  leading  iip  to  the  Great  Temple, 
and  that  the  lower  stage  of  this  flight 
had  been  found  buried  beneath  the 
rubbish  and  in  the  walls  of  this  triple 
apse.  Portions  of  the  walls  of  this 
church  had  long  been  visible  above 
ground,  as  may  be  seen  in  Joyau’s  plan 
published  February  11.  The  clearing  of 
the  site  down  to  the  pavement  of  the 
church  and  subsequent  examination  below 
the  same  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  the  podium  of  an  altar  built  in  the 
great  court.  At  first  the  great  size  of 
the  stones  of  this  podium  suggested  that 
it  had  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This, 
however,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
the  podium  being  built  in  large  blocks  of 
stone  coming  from  the  same  quarry  as 
that  which  had  furnished  the  trilithon 
and  all  the  masonry  in  the  acropolis,’  its 
foundations  being  carried  down  to  a 
considerable  depth.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  podium  were  a  series  of  steps  leading 
to  the  top,  on  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  altar  proper  was  built. 
The  steps  being  on  the  east  side 
showed  that  the  priests  when  performing 
the  sacrifice  faced  the  temple,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  This  niay 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  altar 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  altar 
dedicated  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Baal, 
and  happened  to  be  much  farther  than 
usual  from  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  o 
the  temple.  , 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Byzantine  Christians  who  built  the 
church  should  not  first  have  levelled  to 
the  ground  all  remains  of  the  Roman 

*  See  Builder  of  February  11  of  this  year.  ^ 
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sacrificial  altar,  especially  as  it  necessi¬ 
tated  the  erection  of  an  immense  plat¬ 
form  on  which  to  build  the  basilica  in 
order  that  its  pavement  should  rise  above 
the  podium.  The  floor  of  the  church  was 
thus  raised  8  ft.  above  the  pavement  of 
the  great  court,  and  necessitated  the 
erection  at  the  east  end  of  a  flight  of 
steps  and  a  landing  in  front  of  the  three 
eastern  doorways.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Christians  desired  to  erect 
a  church  which  should  rise  above  the 
peristyle  and  the  great  halls  which 
surrounded  the  court. 

The  plan  of  the  church  as  first  built 
(see  below)  consisted  of  nave  and  aisles 
179  ft.  long  and  110  ft.  wide  within  the 
walls,  the  nave  being  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  three  great  semicircular  arches 
on  each  side  carried  on  two  rectangular 
piers  13  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  and  abutments 
15  ft.  long  against  the  east  and  west 
walls.  At  the  west  end  were  three  semi¬ 
circular  apses,  the  central  one  twice  the 


those  terminating  the  side 


width  of 

ai! Iif  ’the  centre  of  these  side  apses  were 
doorways  leading  on  the  right  to  a  small 
chamber  in  the  rear,  which  we  assume 
to  be  the  diaconicon,  and  on  the  lett  to 
a  similar  chamber,  probably  the  pro¬ 
thesis  or  room  where  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  were  deposited,  there  being  two 
other  entrances  to  it,  one  on  the  soutn, 
the  other  on  the  west  side.  From  the 
diaconicon  a  door  led  to  a  small  chape 
on  the  north  or  right-hand  side  with  an 
eastern  apse.  The  diaconicon  or 
priests’  chamber  served  therefore  tne 
basilica  and  the  small  chapel.  At  a  later 
period,  probably  on  account  of  a  second 
change  in  the  ritual,  an  apse  was  built  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  the  great 
central  doorway  and  wall  on  each  side 
of  it  were  cut  away  to  open  out  the  apse  to 
tile  church.  This  apse  was  built  on  part 
of  the  landing  and  flight  of  steps  already 
referred  to,  leaving  steps  on  each  side  to 


approach  the  side  doorways.  At  th, 
same  time  a  wide  opening  was  cut  inti, 
centre  of  the  great  western  apse,  which 
thus  became  the  principal  entrance  to^ 
church.  Besides  the  doorways  already 
mentioned,  there  were  three  others  ot 
the  north  and  south  sides,  but  no  trace 
df  any  steps  leading  up  to  them.  Similar 
side  entrances  are  found  m  other  Syrian 
churches,  and  notably  m  the  greit 
church  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  at  Kalat 
Sema’n,  and  they  may  have  been  pt0. 
vided  in  those  cases  where  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  a  large  number  0j 
pilgrims  assembled,  who,  standing  out. 
side,  might  still  take  some  part  in  th, 
ceremonies  going  on  inside,  unless  tem. 
porary  wooden  flights  of  stairs  weie 
provided  for  the  incoming  and  outgoim 
worshippers.  Two  distinct  periods  there- 
fore  must  be  ascribed  to  the  church,  and 
it  remains  to  be  considered  to  which^the 
great  arches  of  the  nave  belong. 

In  the  earlier  churches,  built  not  only 
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in  Syria  but  throughout  Europe,  the 
builders  availed  themselves  of  the 
materials  found  on  the  spot,  and 
utilized  not  only  the  columns  but  the 
entablatures  carried  by  them,  on  which 
they  built  their  clearstory  walls.  This, 
however,  made  the  distances  between  the 
columns  too  small  to  allow  of  the  services 
being  followed  by  the  worshippers  in 
the  aisles,  and  consequently  at  an  early 
period,  whilst  still  employing  the  old 
columns  if  available,  they  spanned  them 
with  arches  to  carry  the  superstructure. 
In  Europe,  when  columns  were  not  pro¬ 
curable,  they  replaced  them  by  square 
piers  ;  but  in  Syria,  where  the  masons 
at  an  early  period  were  able  to  work 
columns,  sometimes  cutting  both  base 
and  capital  out  of  the  same  block,  there 
are  no  churches  with  square  piers  carrying 
arches  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Vlth  century, 
according  to  M.  De  Yogiie,  they  conceived 
another  system,  viz.,  that  of  three  great 
arches  carried  on  rectangular  piers  with 
deep  abutments  against  the  end  walls  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  system 
of  wide  semicircular  arches  resting  on 
long  rectangular  piers  never  seems  to 
have  been  followed  in  Europe. 

In  the  plan  published  by  the  Germans 
the  whole  of  the  structure,  including  the 
triple  apse  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  apse,  is  hatched  as  belonging 
to  one  period,  from  which  we  may 
assume  that  the  abutments  of  the  nave 
arcades  and  the  walls  of  the  triple  apse 
are  in  their  opinion  coeval  ;  but  the 
description  which  accompanies  the  plan 
is  not  quite  intelligible.  The  statement 
that  Theodosius  the  Great  (374-395) 
destroyed  in  Baalbek  the  renowned  great 
temple  and  transformed  it  into  a  church 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  text 
quoted  in  note  (p.  139,  Feb.  II), 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Theodosius 
destroyed  some  of  the  Pagan  temples, 
but  converted  the  Great  Temple  dedicated 
to  Baal,  and  known  as  the  Trilithon, 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  the 
passages  following  in  the  German  text  are 
still  more  contradictory,  viz.,  “the  con¬ 
ceived  opinion  that  in  the  basilica,  at 
least  in  the  original  plan  without  the 
eastern  apse,  we  still  possess  the  church 
of  Theodosius,”  is  not  in  accordance  with 
what  follows  :  “  The  system  of  the  nave* 
agrees  with  that  of  the  basilica  of  Qalb- 
Louze,  which  De  Vogue  places  in  the 
Vlth  century.”  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Theodosius  at  the  close  of  the 
IVth  century  could  have  conceived  a 
type  of  plan  which  was  not  evolved  till 
the  ,VIth  century. 

De  Vogiie  gives  illustrations  of  a 
second  church  with  a  similar  plan  at 
Roueiha.  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  in 
his  work  recently  published  on  “  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Other  Arts  ”  in  Syria,  gives 
plans  of^three  other  churches  of  the  same 
type  at  Djuwaniyeh,  Bettir,  and  Bash- 
misli,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  same  date, 
and  adds  that  this  was  the  last  principal 
change  in  the  plans  of  these  Syrian 
churches.  In  connexion  with  this  basi¬ 
lican  church  at]Baalbek  there  is  another 
important  consideration  which  would 
determine  its  date.  Dr.  Edwin  Fresh- 
field,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  April  3,  1873,  pointed 


out  that  during  the  reign  of  Justin  II. 
(565-574),  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
liturgy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  three 
apses,  and  he  affirms  that  previous  to  that 
period  only  one  apse  was  provided,  and 
that  the  triple  apse  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
was  a  later  addition.  If  that  is  the  case 
this  basilica  at  Baalbek  may  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  Vlth  century  and 
the  eastern  apse  must  have  been  built 
at  a  still  later  date. 

There  still  remains  sufficient  of  the 
western  end  to  determine  the  height  of 
the  three  apses.  The  great  arches  of  the 
nave  are  gone,  but  two  of  the  piers 
retain  their  impost  mouldings,  so  that 
as  the  arches  in  other  Syrian  examples  of 
the  same  class  are  always  semicircular, 
the  height  of  their  crowns  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Of  the  eastern  apse  the  plan 
only  remains.  According  to  the  Germans 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  lined  with 
marble,  suggested  by  the  holes  for  the 
cramps  of  the  slabs  and  the  discovery  of 
numerous  fragments  of  marble  in  the 
excavations.  Of  the  upper  part  of  the 
superstructure  only  gigantic  console 
brackets  of  two  sizes  have  been  found, 
on  which  the  roof  trusses  were  carried,  as 
in  the  church  at  Qalb-Louze.  Based  on  this 
latter  church  and  of  that  at  Roueiha,  we 
have  indicated  in  dotted  lines  a  con¬ 
jectural  restoration  of  the  whole  church. 

When  clearing  away  the  soil  on  the 
south  side  of  the  basilica  the  Germans 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  open  court 
surrounded  by  what  was  probably  a 
vaulted  arcade,  judging  by  the  remains 
of  the  piers  and  wall  responds,  and  in  its 
centre  the  traces  of  a  large  tank.  The 
plan  only  is  given  in  the  German  pub¬ 
lication,  so  that  the  height  of  the  walls 
and  the  depth  of  the  tank  are  not  known. 
Although  built  up  against  the  south 
aisle  wall,  there  was  no  entry  from  the 
church,  the  central  doorway  in  this  aisle 
having  been  blocked  up.  There  were 
entrance  doorways  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  a  covered  corridor,  originally 
vaulted  over,  led  up  from  the  lower  level 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Temple, 
this  latter,  of  Mahommedan  work, 
suggesting  that  they  had  utilised  this 
open  court  with  its  tank  for  their  own 
ablutions  when  the  Christian  church 
was  converted  into  a  mosque.  '  The 
junction  of  this  corridor  with  the  arcade 
round  the  court  shows  that  it  was  a 
later  addition.  But  whether  the  court 
with  its  tank  was  built  by  the  Christians 
or  the  Mahommedans  there  is  at  present 
no  evidence.  The  south  wall  of  the 
court  was  built  on  the  stylobate  of  the 
peristyle  round  the  great  court,  and  other 
rooms  were  built  across  the  peristyle  pave¬ 
ment.  In  this  tank,  or  piscina,  the 
Germans  say,  “  One  will  hardly  venture 
to  recognise  an  ancient  Christian  bap¬ 
tistry,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  swimming 
pond  of  a  larger  bath,  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  custom  frequently  attested 
in  ancient  times,  was  united  with  the 
basilica.”  We  cannot  call  to  mind  the 
existence  of  any  such  feature  attached 
to  Christian  basilicas,  but  if  the  church 
had  been  utilised  as  a  mosque  its  use 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

- - 

University  Honour  to  an  Architect. — The 
Senate  of  Dublin  University  have  passed  a 
“  grace  ”  for  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  President  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 


NOTES. 

The  London  CAETEE, 

Water  Board,  the  well-known  oculist,  for¬ 
mulated  a  complaint  last 
week  in  the  Times  against  the  Water 
Board  of  some  public  importance.  It 
was  that  he  and  other  residents  at  Clap- 
ham  Common  and  Brixton  were  deprived 
of  water  for  more  than  a  day  without 
notice,  and  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  water  had  lately  been  difficult  to 
filter  owing  to  recent  rain.  The  charge  is 
really  one  of  absolute  incompetence  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Water 
Board.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
complaints  have  been  heard  against  the 
administration  of  the  new  Board.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  public 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  these  delin¬ 
quencies,  since  it  is  only  by  public 
protest  that  they  can  be  prevented  in 
the  future. 


The  Court  of  Appeal  in  two 
Compensation,  cases,  Wilson  v.  The  Ocean 
Coal  Company,  and  Tre- 
herne  v.  The  Ocean  Coal  Company,  have 
just  decided  a  point  of  some  interest 'to 
employers  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  The  facts  were  the 
same  in  both  cases,  save  that  in  the  first 
the  workman  was  suing  the  Company 
for  a  sum  deducted  from  his  wages  in 
respect  of  a  contribution  to  a  provident 
scheme ;  whereas  in  the  second  case  the 
workman  was  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  Company 
alleged  that  he  had  contracted  himself 
out  by  reason  of  his  acceptance  of  a 
scheme.  In  November,  1898,  a  scheme 
had  been  duly  certified  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  under  section  3  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and 
it  was  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years, 
and  the  plaintiffs  in  both  cases  had 
become  parties  to  the  scheme.  On 
December  9,  1903,  the  date  fixed  for 
the  termination  of  the  original  scheme, 
it  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years,  and  notices  to  the  effect  were 
posted  in  the  colliery.  The  plaintiffs 
had  not  enrolled  themselves  under  this 
new  scheme,  which  differed  in  its  terms 
in  some  respects  from  the  old  scheme, 
and  they  had  joined  in  meetings,  at 
which  it  had  been  decided  that  the  men 
preferred  to  remain  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  but  no  formal  steps 
had  been  taken  by  them  to  revoke  the 
scheme.  Under  the  original  scheme  the 
practice  had  been  for  the  men  who  wished 
to  leave  the  scheme  to  give  one  month  s 
notice,  and  the  County  Court  judge  had 
held  in  both  cases  that  since  they  had 
given  no  such  notice  they  remained 
bound  by  the  renewed  scheme.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this  finding  in 
both  cases,  and  held  that  the  workmen 
had  not  assented  to  the  new  scheme. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  provides 
for  a  scheme  being  certified  by  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  when 
once  such  a  scheme  is  in  existence  then 
the  employer  may  contract  with  his 
workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  may  be  sustituted  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  There  is  also  machi¬ 
nery  provided  in  the  Act  by  which  the 
workmen  can  obtain  a  revocation  of  the 
scheme,  but  tihe  employer  must  bear  in 
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mind  that  the  adherence  of  the  individual 
workman  to  the  scheme  when  in  existence 
is  solely  a  question  ol  contract,  and 
unless  the  workman  has  subscribed  to 
the  scheme  or  so  conducted  himself  (as,  for 
instance,  by  accepting  benefits  under  the 
scheme)  that  a  contract  can  be  presumed 
from  his  actions,  he  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  scheme  and  can  rely  on  the  Act. 


The  The  Unemployed  Workmen 
Unemployed  Bill  was  read,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  noted,  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  week. 


But  this  proceeding  was  little 
more  than  an  approval  of  the  extension 
of  the  present  system  of  poor  law  relief. 
As  we  all  know  a  pauper  can  obtain 
parish  relief,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
in  winter  it  is  still  allowed  for  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen  to  obtain  outdoor  relief, 
or  even  to  enter  the  workhouse — a  statute 
to  enable  relief  to  be  given  to  unemployed 
workmen  is  therefore  not  one  which 
establishes  a  new  principle.  But  the 
practical  extension  of  the  system  of 
public  relief  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Why,  for  example,  is  the  relief  to  be  for 
manual  labourers  ?  Why  is  the  type¬ 
writing  clerk  out  of  work  by  no  fault 
of  his  own  nob  to  be  provided  for  ? 
Again,  as  the  Bill  at  present  stands, 
a  man  in  order  to  obtain  relief  must 
be  “  temporarily  unable  ”  to  obtain 
work  “  from  exceptional  causes  over 
which  he  has  no  control.”  Here  is 
a  question  of  great  difficulty.  For 
example,  A.,  a  bricklayer,  is  thrifty  and 
puts  by  a  little  money  in  the  summer  for 
the  winter;  B.,  is  likewise  a  bricklayer, 
but  spends  his  wages  as  he  gets  them, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  month’s  frost  is 
thrown  wholly  out  of  work  and  becomes 
temporarily  destitute.  Why  should  the 
State  provide  work  for  the  spendthrift  ? 
These  and  many  other  similar  problems 
are  raised  by  the  Bill,  and  we  should  feel 
no  surprise  if  it  did  not  at  present  become 
law,  though  it  will  probably  be  the 
beginning  of  some  scheme  of  like  character 
in  the  future.  But  it  is  a  question  not 
■easy  of  solution  how  to  reconcile  what 
may  be  termed  humanitarian  desires 
with  the  encouragement  of  thrift. 


whether  that  portion  oi  it .not  totally 
used  for  burial  could  be  ™ed Jor  bnddmg, 
and  must  be  valued  according.  J-“e 
Court  decided  that  the  Burial  Act  1864 
applied  to  an  addition  made  to >  an 
existing  burial-ground  and  that  there 
fore  the  addition  could  not  be  used  asa 
burial-ground,  but  that  the  pro 
against  building  on  disused  burial 
grounds  in  the  Disused  Burial-Grounds 

Act  1884,  applied  to  any  land  set 
apart  for  the  ^"jLn 

OpennSpSaces0Act,  1881,  were .  in  breach 
of  the  Order  in  Council,  and  that  there 
fore  the  land  should  not  be  valued  as 
building  land. _ 


A  somewhat  curious  point 
^'s  Grounds?*11 *  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  case  The 
Bosworth  v.  Corporation  of  Gravesend 
(June  8).  The  Corporation  were  pur¬ 
chasing  a  cemetery  at  Gravesend,  and 
part  of  the  cemetery  so  to  be  purchased 
was  an  old  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Gravesend  and  Milton  Cemetery  Com¬ 
pany,  incorporated  by  special  Act  in 
1838.  In  1859  a  predecessor  of  the 
present  vendors  had  acquired  an  addi¬ 
tional  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  in  1884  the  additional  piece  of 
land  had  been  set  apart  and  consecrated 
as  a  burial-ground,  and  part  of  it  had 
been  so  used.  On  August  11,  1854, 
under  the  Burial  Act,  1853,  an  Order  in 
Council  had  been  made  ordering  that  no 
new  burial-ground  should  be  opened 
without  the  previous  approval  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  This  approval  had 
never  been  obtained  as  regards  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  questions 
for  the  Court  were  whether,  without 
such  approval,  the  land  could  legally  be 
used  as  a  burial-ground,  and,  if  not, 


Many  years  ago  the  experi- 
strength  of  ments  of  Fairbami  &  Clark 
Coiumns.  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  strength  of  hollow  tubular 
columns  of  wrought-iron  depended  very 
largely  upon  the  resistance  oi  the  cynn 
drical  plate  to  buckling.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  a  certain  minimum 
thickness  must  be  provided  for  a  column 
of  any  given  diameter  if  safety  against 
secondary  flexure  is  to  be  secured,  it 
is  easy  to  make  the  thickness  such  that 
the  column  shall  be  safe  against  buckling, 
but  not  so  easy  to  hit  upon  the  precise 
thickness  which  jointly  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  safety  and  economy,  me 
point  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  been 
elucidated  to  some  extent  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  Professor  W.  L. 
Lilly,  of  Dublin  University.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  investigation  has  been 
limited  to  round-ended  columns,  the 
results  obtained  are  stated  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  last  week,  and  show  clearly 
that  the  strength  of  the  columns  tested 
depended  upon  the  value  of  the  ratio 
r/t  (ratio  of  gyration  -r-  thickness  of 
metal).  The  practical  outcome  of  the 
paper  is  the  statement  of  an  equation, 
based  on  the  Rankine  formula,  for  the 
calculation  of  economic  proportions  for 
hollow  tubular  columns.  As  this  new 
rule  takes  due  account  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  radius  of  gyration  and  the 
thickness  of  metal  for  a  given  length,  it 
marks  a  distinct  advance,  although  its 
scope  is  limited  to  the  particular  class 
of  columns  examined  by  the  author. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  the  leading 
engineering  and  architectural  institutions 
could  arrange  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  an  inquiry 
into  the  strength  of  columns  generally. 


of  130  ft.  to  the  spire  It  is  an  example 

of  the  convenience  offered  by  the  ^ 

o+crlal  for  the  architects  discover^ 
tha/Mhe  original  intention  to  build  the 
dome  in  stone  could  not  be  earned  oat 
owhig  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  fou^. 

S  to  support  the  weight  involved  by , 
masonry  structure.  Tins  dome,  however, 
Mows  the  form  of  the  original  design 
and  therefore,  is  nothing  better  than, 
sham,  in  the  sense  that  the  concrete 
pretends  to  be  stone.  The  Kenommj,, 
Hall  on  the  contrary,  was  designed  i„ 
such’ manner  as  to  give  full  play  to  ft, 
soecial  properties  of  concrete-steel.  J, 
Taspar  the  architect,  set  his  face  against 
the  practice  of  employing  concrete  as 
an  imitation  stone,  and  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  design  which  admirably 
displays  the  characteristic  features  ol 

concrete-steel  construction. 


,Is  a  pamphlet  on  Christ, 
church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
Dublin.  Jjj,.  Butler  draws  attention 
to  the  decay  which  has  taken  place  in 
several  portions  of  the  dressed-work  of  the 
exterior.  The  Caen  stone,  which  was 
unfortunately  chosen  has,  as  one  is  not 
surprised  to  hear,  proved  to  be  unsuitable 
for  external  work,  particularly  m  the 
Irish  climate,  and  if  the  examples  taken 
from  the  south-west  doorway,  and  the 
clearstory  window  of  the  nave,  and 
illustrated  by  very  clear  photographs, 
are  at  all  typical  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  dressed-work  of  the  exterior,  its 
condition  is,  as  the  writer  says,  “  lament¬ 
able.”  Considering  the  large  sums  spent 
by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  in  the 
restoration  of  this  interesting  building, 
it  should  not  he  difficult  to  raise  a  suf 
cient  sum  to  deal  with  the  mischisi 
before  it  extends  further. 


Coucrate-SM  A  ™  paper  read  by 
in  M.  E.  Noaillon  before  the 
Belgium.  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Liege  contains  particulars 
relative  to  characteristic  applications 
of  “  ferro-concrete  ”  in  Belgium.  Before 
describing  the  works  in  question  the 
author  makes  some  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  designer,  who  will  find 
a  useful  summary  of  the  general  principles 
governing  concrete-steel  building  con¬ 
struction  in  six  rules  drawn  up  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rabut.  Among  the  typical  struc¬ 
tures  described  are  the  dome  of  the  Gare 
Centrale  at  Antwerp,  the  Renommee 
Hall  at  Liege,  and  the  La  Bouverie 
Bridge  at  Liege.  The  dome  at  Antwerp, 
commencing  at  a  height  of  130  ft.  above 
ground  level,  rises  for  a  further  height 


The  A  restoration  is  about  to 
parish  chapel,  be  effected  of  the  tomb  with 
Maryiebone.  [n  the  churchyard  oi 

Charles  Wesley,  author  of  many  favourite 
hymns  and  younger  brother  of-  John 
Wesley.  There  were  buried  also  his  wife, 
and  Samuel  Wesley,  the  composer  and 
organist  during  a  long  period  of  the 
parish  church.  The  chapel,  originally 
built  in  1400  by  Roger  de  Braybrooke,  to 
replace  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
at  the  south  end  of  Marylebone-lane, 
Oxford-street,  formed  the  parish  church 
until  the  erection,  1813-17,  of  the  present 
church,  by  T.  Hardwick,  in  Marvlebone- 
road.  A  tablet  records  the  death  on 
August  5,  1754,  of  James  Gibbs,  who  in 
1740-2  rebuilt  the  old  church,  to  the 
building  fund  of  which  he  bequeathed 
100£.,  and  was  buried  in  an  adjoining 
vault.  Some  years  ago  Viscountess 
Ossington,  a  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Portland,  restored,  at  her  own  charges, 
the  numerous  mural  tablets  in  the  chapel 
which  constitute  an  uncommon  collection, 
most  of  them  being  distinguished  by  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  their  design.  The 
oldest  two  commemorate  Sir  Edmund 
Douce  (1644),  cupbearer  to  the  Queens 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  members  of  the  Forset  family  (1658), 
owners  of  the  manor,  possessed  until 
lately  by  the  Dukes  of  Portland.*  Other 
memorials  include  those  of  James  Fer¬ 
guson,  the  astronomer,  his  wife,  and  their 


*  For  the  descent  of  the  property,  see  an  article  in  tte 
Builder  of  December  3,  1887. 
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eldest  son ;  Baretti,  by  T.  Banks,  R.A.  ; 
Caroline  Watson,  engraver ;  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  Wanley,  keeper  of  the  Harleian 
Library  and  MSS.,  which  we  are  credibly 
informed  were  stored  in  Oxford  House,  in 
the  High-street,  formerly  a  girls’  school 
and  now  Messrs.  Tilbury’s  offices ;  and 
there  are  two  recent  tablets  to  several 
members  of  the  house  of  Bentinck,  buried 
in  the  family  vault.  In  the  parish 
chapel  were  baptised  Lord  Byron  and 
Nelson’s  daughter  Horatia  (Mrs.  Ward). 
Hogarth  depicts  the  interior  of  the  first 
church  in  the  marriage  scene  of  his 
Hake’s  Progress  (1735),  and  the  church¬ 
yard,  with  the  Deschamps  altar-tomb, 
in  a  plate  of  his  Industry  and  Idleness 
(1747).  Of  the  many  notable  interments 
in  the  adjacent  burial  ground  we  may 
mention  those  of  Joseph  Bonomi,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  John  White,  architect  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  honorary  architect, 
1775,  of  the  parish  workhouse,  latterly 
rebuilt ;  Francis  Wheatley,  R.A., 
Rysbrack,  sculptor;  Guthrie,  historian; 
George  Canning,  father  of  the  statesman  ; 
and  Woelfl,  composer,  the  pupil  of 
Leopold  MozartfancUJaydn. 


Harvard  House,  ^HIS  interesting  old  house, 
StraAvo5.'°U'  in  tte  High-street,  has  just 
been  sold  at  auction  for 
945Z.J  It  was  built  in  1596  by  Thomas 
and  Alice  Rogers,  whose  daughter 
Katharine  was  the  mother  of  John 
Harvard,  the  Puritan  minister,  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  founder  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge  in  America.  The  front  is 
elaborately  carved,  and  bears  the  initials 
and  date  “  T  R  1596  A  R,”  with  roses 
and  fleurs-de-lys,  and  the  badges,  the 
bull  and  bear,  respectively,  of  the  Neville 
and  Beauchamp  families.  Thomas 
Rogers,  alderman  of  Stratford,  was 
member  of  a  family  who  lived  there  in  the 
NVth-XVIIth  centuries.  His  daughter 
married,  for  her  first  husband,  Robert 
Harvard,  a  butcher  of  St.  Saviour’s 
parish,  Southwark.  In  1607  their  son 
was  baptised  in  St.  Saviour’s  church,  to 
which.  Mr.  Choate  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  presented  a  stained -glass  window  in 
memory  of  John  Harvard. 
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Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  Rangoon  ”  (25) 
the  curious  effect  of  the  plain  thick 
gilt  columns  carrying  a  conglomeration 
of  carved  and  painted  wood  roofs ; 
the  “Portico  of  the  Queen’s  Golden 
Monastery,  Mandalay  ”  (56),  with  its 
barbarous  gigantic  scroll  ornaments ; 
and  the  extraordinary  collection  of  archi¬ 
tectural  curiosities  on  “  The  Platform  of 
the  Shwe-zi-gon  Pagoda,  Pagan  ”  (27), 
including  a  number  of  huge  semi-globes 
of  stone  ranged  in  a  row,  the  flat  side 
upward,  like  a  number  of  gigantic 
curling-stones.  To  go  into  the  next 
room  and  look  at  Mr.  Tyndale’s  Wessex 
sketches  seems  like  going  not  merely 
into  another  country  but  into  another 
planet :  it  affords  the  most  extraordinary 
contrast  between  the  scenery  and  the 
buildings  of  Bast  and  West.  Mr.  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  water-colours  are  small  works 
very  artistic  in  composition  and  very 
careful  and  correct  in  regard  to  the 
buildings  shown;  and  familiarity  with 
some  of  the  scenes  and  places  enables  us  to 
realise  that  the  representations  are  not 
only  picturesque  but  accurate.  Of  the 
seventy-seven  drawings  none  can  be 
selected  as  of  particular  excellence  ;  their 
merits  are  equal,  but  they  are  all  good,  and 
form  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  scenery  and  houses  of  a  district 
which  does  not  require  its  connexion  with 
the  works  of  an  eminent  novelist  to 
render  it  attractive,  though  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels  will 
no  doubt  find  an  additional  interest  in 
the  views  of  the  actual  places  which, 
under  altered  names,  have  furnished  the 
novelist  with  the  setting  for  his  stories. 


The  Leicester  ~ tte  L™ester  Gallery 
Gallery,  inere  are  two  interesting 
exhibitions  of  water-colours  ■ 
Mr.  Talbot  Kelly’s  of  Burma,  and  Mr! 
Walter  Tyndale’s  in  illustration  of 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Country.”  Mr.  Kelly 
expresses  a  hope,  in  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue,  that  this  collection  of  sketches 
may  convey  some  idea  how  beautiful  and 
attractive  a  country  Burma  really  is 
They  certainly  succeed  in  this  aim; 
many  of  the  landscapes  are  of  great 
beauty  both  in  composition  and  in 
colour  effect.  Among  the  best  in  this 
respect  are  “  Waiting  for  the  Steamer 
early  mormng  ’  (32) ;  “  Prome — evening  ” 
<48)>  „Tlle  Lower  Defile  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  (52);  “Mining  Camp  on  the 
Nan-tu  R,ver”  (54);  “The  Irrawaddy 
Banks,  near  Male”  (62).  These  and 
others  bring  before  us  vividly  the 
character  and  colour  of  a  scenery  different 
from  any  of  which  we  have  seen  illustra¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Kelly  is  also  very  careful 
in  his  illustrations  of  native  architec¬ 
ture.  He  shows  us,  in  “  The  Shrine  at  the 


a  Sonnet  The  publication  this  week 
Architecture.  OUT  illustrations  of  a 

monument  to  the  late  French 
Poet  aDd  Rom  an  cist,  Armand  Silvestre, 
led  us  to  turn  over  his  poems,  and  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  find  that  the  last  thing 
in  his  latest  volume  of  poems,  “  Les 
Aurores  Lointaines,”  and  therefore 
perhaps  the  last  poem  he  published,  is  a 
sonnet  in  praise  of  architecture.  Though 
many  references  to  architecture  can  be 
found  among  poets,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
sonnet  specially  written  on  the  subject, 
so  it  may  be  worth  quoting,  if  only  by 
way  of  showing  that  Silvestre  had  some 
claim  that  his  monument,  should  be 
illustrated  in  an  architectural  journal : — 

“SONNET  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE. 

Celui  qui,  le  premier,  dans  l’histoire,  a  tent6 
D’enfermer  le  granit,  dans  la  splendeur  des  lignes, 
Bien  qu’  inconnu  de  nous,  est  parmi  les  plus 
dignes 

De  ceux  que  le  temps  legue  k  PlmmortalitA 
Par  lui,  le  dur  metal  et  le  marbre  dompt6 
S’assouplissent  ainsi  que  les  tiges  des  vignes  ; 

Des  blocs  harmonieux  et  des  formes  insignes, 

II  fit  jaillir  du  sol  le  secret  enchants. 

La  Gloire  des  palais  s’61eva  dans  l’espace. 
Dominant,  de  son  ombre  auguste,  ce  qui  passe. 
Heritage  sacr6  d’un  art  toujours  vivant. 

A.  la  seule  nature  empruntant  ses  modules, 
L’architecture  montre,  en  des  reflets  fideles. 

La  matifere  ploy^e  4  P esprit  triomphant.” 

The  suggestion  in  the  first  line  of  the 
closing  triad,  that  architecture  took  its 
models  from  nature  alone,  is  rather 
open  to  criticism,  unless  we  take 
“  nature  ”  in  a  very  wide  sense  ;  but  the 
closing  line,  characterising  architecture 
as  representing  matter  obedient  to  spirit 
or  intellect,  is  an  admirable  summing  up. 
That  is  what  architecture  essentially  is  : 
material  moulded  by  thought. 


sie„?  f“y0 

Rome — the  Sir?  °®f  T^red  “ 

Castra  Reregrino™  «» 

6th  cohort  of  thTwriSiSfa  wIaCks  °yh6 
able  number  of  largenrivatf  hnby  cTlder' 
these  was  the  palLJTf 

sK%h^a“K^v“; 

particulars  of  which  are  griS by  SC 
Lanciam  in  Rums  and  Excavation!  of  AnSt 
Rome,  347  ;  and  m  1902  portions  of  the  bS 

SwfTr t0  ight  again’  the  site  having  b«® 
selected  for  a  large  convalescent  hospital  The 
excavations  resulted  in  the  finding  of  remains 
both  of  the  original  palace  and  of  the  later 
monastery,  and  are  fully  described  in  t£ 

1902,  ppm1  tZaArtl°l0gica 
In  1904  the  English  Nursing  listers  (the  B?le 
Nuns)  commenced  to  build  a  new  convent 
and  - nursing  home  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Domus  Valenormn  .immediately  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  The  work  is  still 
m  progress,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  that  have  so  far 
been  made. 

A  building  of  considerable  size  and  im¬ 
portance,  belonging  apparently  to  the  Ilnd 
century  a.d.,  and  showing  some  traces  of  re¬ 
constructions  and  alterations,  has  come  to 
light  m  the  course  of  the  excavations  that 
have  been  made  for  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations. 

From  the  character  of  the  inscriptions 
found,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  have 
here  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Castra 
1  eregnna,  the  exact  site  of  which  has,  up  till 
now,  been  uncertain,  though  it  has  long  been 
known  that  they  stood  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  were  the  barracks  of 
a  picked  corps  of  soldiers  detailed  from  the 
various  legions  for  special  service  in  .'the 
capital  called  peregrini  (foreigners),  who  ap¬ 
parently  acted  as  police  and  had  the  custody 
of  State  prisoners  (St.  Paul’s  fellow-prisoners, 
on  their  arrival  in  Rome,  were  handed  over 
to  the  “  princeps  ”  (or  commander)  of  the 
peregrini,  he  being  allowed  to  live  in  the 
city  under  guard),  and  also  as  a  kind  of 
secret  service  or  intelligence  department,  hav- 
ing  originally,  as  the  name  frumentarii 
(which  also  belongs  to  them)  implies,  been 
employed  on  commissariat  duties.* 

We  have  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
mentioning  the  peregrini  or  the  castra 
peregrina,  another  of  a  dedication  to 
Jupiter,  and  a  third  (preserved  only  in  its 
impression  in  plaster)  of  an  inscription  of 
Septimius  Severus,  while  in  a  semi-circular 
apse  decorated  with  niches,  which  may  have 
been  a  shrine,  were  found  three  small  altars, 
one  (without  inscription)  entire  and  about 
7  in.  in  height,  the  other  two'  broken.  The 
former  bore  a  dedication  to  Pallas  in  Greek, 
the  latter  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  set  up  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Demetrius  in 
payment  of  a  vow  made  to  Mercury  (?)  as  a 
miles  frumentarius  of  the  15th  legion,  which 
he  now  fulfilled  as  a  centurion. 

A  similar  altar,  with  a  fragmentary  inscrip¬ 
tion,  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  Gordians,  was 
found  in  the  course  of  these  excavations.  The 
fact  that  all  these  indications  of  pagan  wor¬ 
ship  were  found  in  a  fragmentary  condition 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  destroyed 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Two  sepulchral  inscriptions  were  also  dis¬ 
covered,  and  three  interments  in  the  virgin 
soil,  two  of  them  protected  by  tiles.  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  date  of  the  latter, 
as  the  tiles  bore  no  stamps  and  no  coins  were 
to  be  found  with  the  bodies ;  but  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  a  very  late  period  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  lay  directly 
beneath  the  foundation  wall  _  of  a  row  of 
white  marble  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Illrd  century  a.d.  The  columns  were 
10  Roman  ft.  in  height  and  1  2-5th  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom. 

The  discovery  of  the  tombs  has  some  topo¬ 
graphical  importance  in  regard  to  the  course 


*  Peregrini  is  used  of  the  whole  corps  collectively, 
rumentdrii  of  its  individual  members. 
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of  the  Servian  wall,  outside  which  they  must 
have  lain,  though  it  is  surprising  that  no 
traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  either  here 
or  in  the  excavations  made  in  the  adjacent 
property  in  1902. 

A  good  mosaic  pavement  with  geometrical 
designs  (circles  in  black  on  a  white  ground) 
was  discovered  during  the  present  year,  but 
much  damaged  by  frost,  so  that  only  small 
pieces  of  it  could  be  successfully  removed; 
a  drawing  of  the  whole  was,  however,  made. 

Among  the  other  finds  made  may  be  noticed 
that  of  a  marble  head,  which  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  type  of  the  first  half  of  the  Vth 
century  b.c.,  and  of  a  large  head  (about  3  ft. 
high)  of  a  bearded  Hercules  in  plaster,  which 
was  painted  and  gilded,  and  must  have 
served  for  the  decoration  of  a  wall,  the  back 
of  it  having  apparently  never  existed. 

The  brick-stamps  and  other  small  objects 
which  have  been  found  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served  on  the  spot,  and  the  small  museum 
which  will  be  formed  out  of  them  will  greatly 
add  to  the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  new 
hospital,  which  .  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Rome,  with  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  towards  the  Alban  Hills. 

I  must  not  close  without  expressing  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Edward  Descuffi  for  having 
promptly  called  my  attention  to  all  dis¬ 
coveries  of  any  importance  as  they  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time. 

T.  A. 


- - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Government  have  done  a  wise  act  in 
purchasing  the  Chateau  of  the  Maisons 
Laffitte.  This  fine  building,  designed  by 
Frangois  Mansart,  and  thus  saved  from  im¬ 
minent  destruction,  is  to  become  an  annexe 
to  the  Louvre,  and  will  give  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  for  which  at  present 
there  is  no  wall-space. 

The  exhibition  of  English  pictures  at  the 
Chateau  de  Bagatelle  has  brought  in  con¬ 
siderable  receipts,  which  will  go  towards  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  by  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  -  forming  the  commencement  of  a 
collection  which  will  probably  be  permanently- 
placed  in  the  Bagatelle  Museum.  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Administration  are  also  about  to  com¬ 
plete  the  decoration  of  the  Petit  Palais,  in 
which  there  are  many  exterior  niches  still 
awaiting  the  sculpture  for  which  they  are 
intended,  while  internally  the  cupola  and 
hemi-cycles  of  the  main  gallery  are  to  be 
decorated  with  paintings. 

The  collection  of  sculptures  by  Dalou,  and 
that  of  the  productions  of  the  manufactory 
at  Sevres,  now  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  are  to  be  opened 
shortly. 

At  the  Galliera  Museum  the  exhibition  of 
artistic  metal-work,  which  continues  to  have 
great  success,  is  to  be  followed  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  various  applications  of  silk — paintings 
on  silk,  figured  silks,  furniture  coverings, 
ladies’  dresses,  fans,  etc.  This  exhibition 
will  open  in  April  next  year,  but  will  be 
preceded  by  a  furniture  exhibition  consisting 
mainly  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  furniture 
sent  by  eminent  Parisian  firms  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition. 

The  enlargement  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Louvre,  which  now  extend  up  to  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  Carrousel,  is  to  be  carried 
further,  and  the  gardens  are  to  be  connected 
by  a  stone  balustrade  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
which  now  stands  in  so  isolated  a  position. 
Among  the  flower-beds  and  lawns  at  the  sides 
there  will  be  fountains  disposed;  the  whole 
lighted  by  electric  light. 

The  Muncipal  Council  of  Paris,  which,  as 
in  former  years,  has  made  considerable  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  two  Salons,  intends  to  pur¬ 
chase,  in  co-operation  with  the  Government 
Department  of  Fine-Arts,  a  large  bas  relief 
by  M.  Moncel  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Old  Salon.  The  work,  entitled  “Reve  du 
Poete,”  represents  Alfred  de  Musset  seated 
in  a  meditative  attitude,  while  the  figures 
representing  or  symbolising  his  works  pass 
before  him.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  in 
stone  and  set  up  behind  the  Grand  Palais  on 
the  border  of  the  Cours  la  Reine.  Along 
the  same  border,  but  in  the  rear  of  the  Petit 
Palais,  is  to  be  erected  M.  Mercie’s  monu¬ 
ment  to  Silvestre;  and  again,  at  another  point 
in  the  same  line,  is  to  be  erected  the  large 
monument  proposed  by  M.  Dujardin-Beau- 
metz  in  memory  of  great  French  landscape- 
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painters-Corot,  Theodore  Rousseau,  Millet,* 

Dupre,  and  Daubigny.  To  this  list  1  P 
posed  monuments  may  he  added 
the  College  de  France  proposes  > ^  Inflate 
its  own  honour.  This  is  the  work  of  the  late 
M.  Guillaume,  and  represents 

ESS’ritiT  Wois  ae  Act  of  Foundation 

°^The  Ac°a(fmni^^le^r^auTArts  h^^ar(^^ 

to  M  Laloux,  the  eminent  architect,  tne 
prize  founded  by  J.  Jacques  Berger  to^g^ 
a  reward  “  for  any  work  of  art  elating  to 
the  history  of  Paris,  or  serving  as  a  decora 
tion  to  the  city  and  increasing  its  < artii iti 
reputation.”  The  prize  has  teen  awarded 
M  Laloux  in  respect  of, his  fln2,*,nlid“|toi6 
the  Orleans  railway  terminus.  The  Ac  idemie 
has  conferred  the  Antonie  Bailly  P™f’,  £°r 
the  author  of  a  publication  on  architoture, 
on  M.  Albert  Ballu,  for  his  work  on  the 

raThe°cehbrated  Marche  du  Temple,. erected 
on  the  site  of  the  prison  in  which  Louis  XVI 
and  his  family  were  imprisoned,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  its  Place  13  I”,  . 
built  l  Municipal  School  of  Industry 1  Art 
and  a  “  Theatre  Populaire  :  this  at  least ,  is 
the  intention  of  the  Municipal  Council,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  artisan  education,  much  l“™ed  "} 
its  scope  in  the  schools  named  after  Bernard 
Palissy  and  Germain  Pilon.  As  to  the 
”  Theatre  Populaire,”  it  is  a  doubtful  kind  of 
project,  often  attempted  but  never  hitherto 
successful,  as  the  masses  in  _  a 

have  preferred  either  the  music-halls  or  t 
modem  drama  to  entertainments  of  classical 
music  and  literary  drama. 

M.  Lafenestre,  who  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  “Esth6tique”  at  the  Cmlege  e 
France,  has  been  succeeded  by  M.  Leprieur 
in  his  former  position  of  curator  of  pictures 
and  drawings  at  the  Louvre.  M.  Guadet, 
the  architect,  has  succeeded  the  late  M. 
Thomas  in  the  Conseil  Supeneur  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

At  one  of  its  recent  sittings,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  decided  on  the  creation,  at  Pans, 
of  an  “Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
The  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment  is  estimated  at  some- 
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THE  HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Hellenic  Society  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  was 
in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Macmillan,  read  the  annual  Report.  The 
Society,  the  Report  stated,  wished  to  offer  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  President  of 
the  recent  Archaeological  Congress  at  Athens, 
to  Dr.  P.  Kavvadias,  and  to  the  Greek  nation 
at  large,  their  sincere  felicitations  on  the 
success  of '  that  important  international 
gathering. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Council, 
an  address,  written  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  had  been  sent  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adolf  Michaelis,  Director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Strassburg, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrations  attending 
his  seventieth  birthday,  which  fell  on  June  22. 
It  was  felt  that  this  compliment  was  especi¬ 
ally  due  from  English  archaeologists  to  the 
author  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  original  honorary  members  of 
the  Society.  By  the  death,  mentioned  in 
last  year’s  report,  of  Professor  Ulrich  Kohler, 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Society’s  foundation  Director  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens,  the  Society 
had  lost  one  of  its  original  honorary  members. 
As  this  year  had  been  signalised  by  the 
Archeological  Congress  at  Athens,  the  Council 
propose  to  invite  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece, 
as  President  of  the  Archeological  Society  of 
Athens,  to  do  the  Society  the  honour  of 
accepting  the  vacant  place  in  the  list  of 
honorary  members.  It  was  also  recently  de¬ 
cided,  in  recognition  of  his  long  services  to 
the  Society,  to  create  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  George  Macmillan,  a  life  member  honoris 
causd. 

The  Council  had  again  granted  the  sum  of 
100?.  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  had  pursued  with  his  usual 


*  We  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  how 
Millet  comes  to  he  included  among  “  great  French 
landscape-painters.  ’  ’—Ed. 


,1  cnrress  his  investigations  on  the 
vigour  and  c  Tho  usllal  grants  had  been 
slte,  o£„f°ioo?  to  the  British  School  at  Athens 
made„?/  to  the  School  at  Borne  and  in  con- 
and  25L  t0.  “neth  iatter  the  Council  had 
nection  with  ^  president  and  Honorary 
recently  autho  name  of  the  Society  a 

Secretary  to  ®  6“  jn  favour  of  a  grant 

T™?  a°™arTto  the  School  from  public 
?f  L®'Theyswn  of  25 1.  had  been  granted  to 
funds,  lne  s  amsav  for  research  m  Asia 

Professor  W.  M  Ramsay  for  e  j 

^in°r;a?vrene  In  laS  fear's  Report  the 
tion  in  Cy  ers  was  drawn  to  the  in- 

attention  of  m  ^  t0  the  limited  accom- 

CrenS1?Ldrf  Albemarle-street,  of  keeping  the 
modation  at  Albema  readily  intelligible 

tSo°Cs  Sen  s  anJ  ffeiJa.  That  ifflculty  the 
Councfl  had  been  able,  m  a  measure,  to 
obviate  by  the  acquisition  of  a  small  adjoining 
room  with  the  result  that  the  subject  order 
of  the  books  remained  undisturbed,  and  the 
accommodation  for  students  was  somewhat 
impr^ed.  Another  smal  improvement  was 
K  the  system  of  classifying  and  binding  the 
forty  volumes  of  archaeological  tracts  from  the 
Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Overbeck  had  been 
extended  to  the  hitherto  scattered  pamphlets 
and  smaller  monographs.  A  subject  catalogue 
of  all  the  pamphlets  would  shortly  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  Library.  The  records  showed 
that  375  visits  were  paid  to  the  Library  ui 
the  course  of  the  year  as  against  338  for  the 
year  1903-4,  and  250  for  the  year  1902-3. 

Among  members  lost  by  death  during  the 
irear,  special  mention  was  made  of  the  Bishop 
f  Southwell;  Dr.  Thomas  Fowler  President 
A  Corpus  College,  Oxford;  Admiral  Sir 
Erasmus  Ommaney;  the  Itev  Augustus 
Austen-Leigh,  Provost  of  King  s  College, 
Cambridge;  Canon  Adam  Farrar,  of  Durham; 
ind  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  long  a  generous  sup. 
porter  of  this  as  of  many  other  learned 
societies.  During  the  year,  118  new  members 
had  been  elected,  while  thirty  had  been  lost 
oy  death  or  resignation.  The  number  of 
members  at  present  on  the  list  was  926,  and 
ihere  were  in  addition  162  subscribing  libraries 
mcl  forty  honorary  members.  The  Report 
tended  to  show  that,  as  regards  both  the 
efficiency  and  the  scope  of  its  work,  the 
session  1904-5  showed  a  marked  improvement 
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THE  NEW  TESTING  STATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH 

FIRE  PREVENTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
was  founded  in  1897,  and  incorporated  in 
1899.  Its  first  testing  station  was  installed  in 
1898  at  North  Bank,  Regent’s  Park,  and  com- 
prised  two  testing  chambers,  each  measuring 
10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  the  necessary  equipment. 
The  second  testing  station  was  erected  in 
1901,  and  was  situate  at  Porchester-road, 
Bayswater,  when,  beyond  the  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
huts,  an  additional  testing  chamber  was 
erected,  22  ft.  by  10  ft. 

The  new  testing  station,  to  be  opened  on 
June  28,  is  again  situated  in  Regent’s  Park,  at 
North  Bank  (off  Lodge-road),  and  is  on  a 
larger  scale.  Besides  the  usual  equipment,  it 
comprises  one  testing  chamber,  22  ft.  by  10  ft., 
for  floor  tests,  one  22  ft.  by  15  ft.  for  floor 
tests,  and  a.  third  chamber,  measuring  22  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  divisible  and  convertible  for  various 
purposes  of  partition  tests,  door  tests,  glazing 
tests,  etc.  A  fourth  reserve  testing  chamber 
is  in  course  of  erection,  measuring  22  ft.  by 
10  ft. 

The  number  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
Committee  up  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
testing  station  is  ninety-one.  The  tests  for 
the  opening,  day  comprise  a  floor  test  of  the 
National  Fireproofiing  Co.,  of  U.S.A.,  two 
door  tests  of  the  Gilmour  Door  Co.,  of  Canada, 
and  two  skylight  tests  of  Messrs.  Pilkington 
Bros.  (St.  Helen’s). 

Plant— The  huts  are  laid  down  in  two 
rows,  their  construction  being  explained  on 
the  plan.  The  materials  used  in  their  con¬ 
struction  are  stock  bricks,  with  lime  mortar. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  J.  D.  Pitcher  & 
Son. 

The  fuel  generally  used  is  gas,  produced  on 
the  spot  by  a  generator  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mason,  of  Manchester.  The  gas  is  conveyed 
from  the  generator  by  pipes  to  the  several 
huts,  and  the  supply  is  regulated  by  valves  and 
dampers,  and  as  the  gas  enters  the  huts  from 
the  branch  pipes  it  is  diffused  by  means  of 
|  mixing  chambers  of  firebrick,  as  shown.  Each 
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Plan  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee’s  New  Testing  Station. 


hut  has  door  openings,  ventilation  and  obse 
vation  holes,  the  doors  being  closed  by  brie] 
work  during  a  test,  and  the  ventilation  hol< 
blocked,  according  to  requirements,  by  fir. 
brick  or  fire-clay.  Each  chamber  for  a  floe 
test  allows  for  the  floor  under  investigatic 
to  be  placed  at  least  8  ft.  above  the  floor  < 
the  hut.  The  chambers  are  roofed  in  wit 
galvanised  iron  or  tarpaulin  when  necessary 
Bricks  or  pig-iron  are  used  for  any  loads  the 
may  be  applied  to  floors  under  investigatioi 
and  water  is  applied  from  a  steam  fire-engin 
or  from  a  manual  pump,  as  required. 

Records  of  temperatures  are  taken  as  far  a 
possible  by  pyrometers.  The  instrument 
nsed  are  recording  pyrometers  designed  by  th 
tyw'i  tj  Chandler  Roberts- Austen 

K.O.B.  F  R.S.,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs 
James.  Pitkin  &  Co.,  of  London.  They  rely  fo 
their  indications  on  the  measurement  of  th 
current  generated  by  thermo- junctions,  whic 
are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  huts.  Thes 
tnermo- junctions  are  connected  by  insulatei 
wires  to  the  recording  instruments,  and  th 
temperature  at  any  point  can  be  recorded  0 
observed  at  any  instant  of  time.  The  metal, 
composing  the  thermo- junctions  may  be  variec 
with  circumstances,  but  in  the  majority  0: 
cases  the  platinum  irridium  junction,  as  usee 
by  Professor  Tate  in  1873,  is  adopted.  These 
thermo-junctions  give  accurate  indications  0 
temperature  up  to  3,000  deg.  Fahr.,  which  h 
considerably  higher  than  has  so  far  been  re 
■quired  at  the  testing  station.  Kew  standard 
thermometers  are  also  used  for  low  tempera- 

Visual  observations  as  to  work  under  in¬ 
vestigation  are  also  recorded,  as  far  as  pos- 
sibie,  by  photography.  Deflections  are 
measured  by  level  and  staff,  or  by  weights  and 

Sallow  7here  13  a  suPPlementary  equipment 
available  for  any  necessary  laboratory  tests 
with  fire  preventive,  fire  alarm,  and  fire- 
extmguishmg  appliances,  such  as  thermostats, 
sprinklers,  etc.  Similarly  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  conducting  special  tests  with 
lamps,  stoves,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.  The 
ielfCtf1Cal  e?erSy  or  hydraulic  power 
for  special  tests  is  obtained  from  the  Central 
Electric  Supply  Co.  s  generating  station. 

Fire  tests  with  materials  and  systems  of 
construction  and  appliances  used  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  not  subject  to  proprietary  rights, 
are  undertaken  from  time  to  time  byg  the 
executive,  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  Com- 
1,  .Considerable  importance  is 
Hve  „  investigations  by  the  execu- 

S,  ’  information  available  regarding 

the  efficiency  of  the  more  common  forms  of 

constl™tion  aS?  ap¬ 
pliances  is  most  mcompleto.  p 

OT7fa^eS  fteres!ed  “  fire-resisting  materials, 
SSTL.  «  c.0nstr!c.tl011'  or  appliances,  cm 
f  ^8ts’  sublect  to  a  scale  of  charges 
7  rm  .accof.d“?  *0  ‘he  subject  put 

forward  for  investigation  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  necessary.  These  charges  are  Steffi 
to  cover  in  part  or  whole  the  expends  hi 
curred  upon  the  tests.  expenses  in 


Thus  work  subject  to  proprietary  rights 
can  come  before  the  Committee  for  review, 
and  inventors,"  manufacturers,  and  others  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  official 
reports  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  speciali¬ 
ties  at  or  below  the  cost  involved  in  such 
investigations. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  tests  be  with 
preparatory  work  or  not,  the  actual  skilled 
conduct  and  supervision  of  the  tests,  as  also 
the  preparation  of  the  reports  by  the  members, 
is  undertaken  voluntarily,  no  fees  of  any 
kind,  or  even  out-of-pocket  expenses,  being 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
any  such  services. 

Sir  William  Preece,  as  senior  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  started  on  Wednesday  the  first 
tost  at  the  new  Testing  Station,  when  various 
systems  of  floor  construction,  doors,  and 
fire-resisting  glazing  were  under  investiga- 
fcl°n;  r-ffieTe  Vas  a  larg©  attendance  of  public 
officials  during  the  afternoon,  including 
several  representatives  of  foreign  authorities. 
In  his  opening  address  Sir  William  Preece 
specially  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
municipal  authorities  aiding  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  Committee  in  the  investigation 
of  fire -preventive  questions. 


THE  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE  OF 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Institute  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  in  Bristol. 
Members  attended  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  drive  round  the  Downs  and 
thence  over  the  Suspension  Bridge  to  Ashton 
Court  was  planned  for  the  morning,  a  visit' 
being  paid  to  Redcliff  Church  on  the  return 
journey.  At  Redcliff  Mr.  J.  T.  Francombe 
received  the  party,  and  guided  them  round 
the  church.  In  the)  afternoon  the  members 
assembled  in  the  Royal  Hotel  to  hear  papers 
read  and  transact  business  connected  with  the 
Institute,  and  Mr.  George  Crispin,  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  President  mentioned 
that  there  were  twenty-two  new  members  and 
associates  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and, 
the  list  having  been  read  through,  the  names 
were  approved. 

The  President  then  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  whole  of  the  members  and  friends  to 
Bristol. 

Heating  of  Buildings  and  Dust-Prevention. 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  M.I.E. 
(hon.  member),  had  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
heating  of  buildings  and  on  dust  deposition, 
and  in  his  absence  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Kenyon. 
Professor  Barrett  spoke  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  question.  He  urged  that 
scientific  and  technical  training  should  begin 
with  the  professional  classes  and  employers  of 
labour,  and  work  downward  to  the  artisan. 
Greatly  to  our  injury,  he  said,  this  process, 
so  successful  in  Germany,  was  reversed  in  our 
own  country;  we  have  established  technical 


schools,  chiefly  evening  instruction,  for  the 
working  classes,  whilst  in  our  public  schools 
and  in  our  Universities  scientific  and  technical 
teaching,  if  not  altogether  neglected,  has  been 
most  inadequate,  until  quite  recently. 
Happily  a  great  change  has  come  about  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  large  and  well- 
equipped  colleges  which  now  exist  in  so  many 
of  our  large  cities  the  paramount  claims  of 
scientific  training  are  fully  recognised.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  disCuss  some  of  the  scientific 
aspects  of  heating  and  ventilating,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  that  all  heating  appliances  depend 
upon  the  transference  of  heat  from  some 
source  to  the  parts  of  the  building  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  warm.  This  transfer  can1,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  be  effected  in  three  ways  :  by  the 
slow  process  of  conduction,  by  the  quicker 
process  of  convection,  or  by  the  swift  process 
of  radiation.  In  the  case  of  hot- water  pipes 
all  three  processes  are  at  work;  the  heat  is 
conducted  through  the  iron  pipes,  which  warm 
the  room  both  by  radiation  and  convection. 
In  the  case  of  an  open  fire,  radiation  is 
practically  the  only  agent  by  which  the  heat 
is  distributed  to  the  persons  in  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  room.  As  the  air  is  almost  as 
transparent  to  radiant  heat  as  it  is  to  light, 
the  air  of  a  room  cannot  be  warmed  by  radia¬ 
tion,  and  hence  our  domestic  open  fire-grates 
warm  the  room  indirectly  by  heating  the  floor, 
walls,  and  furniture,  and  these,  absorbing  the 
radiant  heat,  warm  the  air  by  convection. 
This  latter  process  consists  in  the  transfer  of 
heat  by  moving  masses  of  the  warmed  air  or 
other  fluid,  the  motive  force  being  gravity, 
the  colder  denser  air  displacing  the  lighter 
warm  air.  These  currents  are  the  means  by 
which  all  fluids  are  heated,  as  both  gases  and 
liquids  are  extremely  bad  conductors  of  heat. 
Professor  Barrett’s  paper  then  touched  on  his 
own  experiments.  A  few  years  ago  a  make¬ 
shift  method  of  warming  a  small  room  was 
introduced.  The  ordinary  glass  globe  was 
removed,  and  the  flame  surrounded  by  an 
enamelled  iron  globe,  closed  at  the  top. 
Curious  as  it  might  seem,  better  heating  was 
effected  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  room  by 
this  arrangement,  without  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  gas,  the  naked  flame  wasting  its  heat 
in  the  layers  of  air  near  the  ceiling.  The 
system,  of  course,  vitiated  the  air  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion.  Discussing  systems  of 
warming  large  public  buildings,  Professor 
Barrett  said  no  adequate  explanation  had 
been  found  for  the  fact  that  in  buildings 
mechanically  ventilated  by  driving  in  warmed 
air  a  lack  of  freshness  was  produced.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
“  Plenum  ”  system  of  ventilation  having 
received  attention,  the  writer  _  suggested 
that  brief  contributions  recording  .  their 
experience  from  members  of  the  Institution 
who  had  had  considerable  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  working  of  various  systems  of 
heating  and  ventilation  would  be  of  the  very 
greatest  scientific  value.  Even  a.  few  lines  of 
reply  to  a  printed  form  of  questions  sent  out 
by  the  Secretary,  if  answered  by  those  who 
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had  no  axe'  to  grind,  would  be  of  great  value. 

*s  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  had  so 
little  exact  knowledge  of  the  best  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating  large  buildings.  As 
regards  steam  heating,  he  remarked  that  one' 
disadvantage  was  that  no  heating  occurred 
until  the  water  in  the  boilers  was  actually 
generating  steam,  whereas  with  a  hot-water 
system  warming  began  directly  the  heat  was 
applied  to.  the  boiler.  He  found  those  who 
had  experience  of  different  systems  generally 
preferred  hot-water  circulation,  independently 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  controlled. 
The  heating  of  hot-water  radiators  by  inject¬ 
ing  high-pressure  steam  into  the  system 
seeme'd  to  him  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
ways  of  transmitting  heat  throughout  a  build¬ 
ing.  Ideally,  of  course,  electric  heating 
would  be  the  best,  as  the  electric  current 
could  be  conveyed  with  the  least  possible  loss 
throughout  any  building,  and  then  by 
traversing  suitable  resistance  coils  the  current 
could  be  made  to  generate  heat  in  any  room 
and  at  any  moment  by  merely  turning  a 
switch.  But  at  present  this  system  was  im¬ 
practicable,  except  as  a  luxury,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  electricity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  waterfall,  however,  the  utilisation  of  the 
energy  of  the  fall  and  its  transformation  into 
electricity — and  thence  to  heat — would  be  a 
practical  project.  When  there  was  waste 
steam,  at,  say,  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  pressure,  coming 
from  a  boiler  used  for  power  purposes, 
nothing  could  be  more  economical  nor  simpler 
than  to  utilise  this  steam  for  the  transmission 
of  heat  by  injecting  it  into  a  hot-water 
system  whenever  needed.  Properly  jacketed 
steam  pipes  were  used  in  America  to  convey 
heat  and  power  to  remote  distances,  and  he 
did  not'  know  why  the  method  of  heating  by 
steam  injected  into  a  water  system  had  not 
become  more  general;  the  circulation  of  the 
water  was  accelerated  by  the  steam  jet,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  heat  was  perfectly  under 
the  control  by  simply  turning  the  steam  jet 
on  or  off.  In  systems  where  the  air  was 
warmed  the  walls  were  cooler,  and  became 
more  rapidly  covered  with  dust  than  where 
the  heating  was  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
a  fire.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  was  the 
cooler,  and  the  walls  remained  cleaner.  This 
was  notably  seen  in  the  difference  between 
wall-papers  in  rooms  heated  by  stoves  and 
open  fires.  Those  where  the  stove  was  used 
became  dirtier,  and  this  was  not  due,  as  some 
supposed,  to  leakage  from  the  stove.  The 
same  thing  might  be  noticed  where  hot-water 
pipes  ran  along  the  wall;  near  the  pipes  the 
wall  was  blackened.  An  objection  had  been 
raised  to  radiators  owing  to  this  tendency, 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
try  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  and,  if 
possible,  find  a  remedy.  The  general  result 
of  experiment's  showed  that  the  invariable 
tendency  was  for  fine  dust  particles  to  be 
driven  away  from  warm  surfaces,  and  to 
deposit  themselves  on  any  neighbouring  cold 
surface. 

The  paper  provoked  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  several  of  the  points  it  raised  being 
subject  to  criticism,  as  well  as  approval.  Mr. 
J.  Buley  (London)  attributed  the  deposit  of 
dust  to  the  vortex  of  air  created  by  a  heated 
surface.  He  quoted  the  case  of  ceilings 
blackened  by  incandescent  gas  burners,  which 
he  referred  to  as  the  filthiest  of  all  means  of 
illuminating  a  house.  He  urged  that 
engineers  should  keep  their  radiators 
sufficiently  far  from  walls  to  allow  an  air 
current  to  flow  between.  Other  members 
spoke  for  and  against  the  use  of  steam  by 
injecting  it  into  a  water-circulating  system 
for  heating  purposes. 

Professor  Ferrier,  of  the  Bristol  University 
College,  remarked  that  he  could  not  pose  as 
an  expert  with  regard  to  any  particular 
system,  and  he  could  only  claim  to  have  had 
the  ordinary  experience  of  suffering  from 
various  systems.  At  one  building  he  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  lecturing  in  competition  with  the 
steam  hammer  caused  by  injecting  steam  into 
water-pipes,  as  suggested  in  the  paper,  and 
it  was  trying  to  one’s  temper. 

The  President  then  presented  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Chasser,  Stourbridge,  a  cheque'  for  £10  10s., 
being  the  first  prize  in  the  assistants’  competi¬ 
tion,  for  a  paper  on  “  Hot- water  Supply  by 
Indirect  Heating.” 

Mr.  0.  M.  Row  next  read  a  paper  on 
“  Steam  Economy  in  Connexion  with  the 
Heating  Trade.”  The  argument  of  the  writer 
was  in  favour  of  the  low  water  pressure  hot- 
water  system,  in  which  temperature  was 


secured  and  maintained  This 

which  the  water  constantly  circulated 
paper  was  also  fully  d^ussed.  ,•  0f 

1  It  was  decided  to  hold  t^ext  meeting 
the  Institution  in  London,  on  October  1 

In  the  evening  the ^  members  dmed  at  We 
Royal  Hotel.  The  toast  of  The  Jung 
having  been  honoured,  ,,  c 

Professor  Ferrier  submitted  the  toast  o 
“  The  Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers.”  Experience  ™  a,  valuable  thing, 
but  it  was  also  true  that,  it  t,ney  ; 
cope  with  the  problems  that  arose  m 
future  they  must  be  trained  and  edu9?*e';JL 
that  they  might  approach  them  in  a  Mere 
way  to  the  rule  of  thumb  method  cuntomaay 
in  the  days  of  their  forefathers.  Experience 

of  the  part  would  be  of  little  use  ™le?  they 

learned  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to 

C°The  President,  in  reply,  said  they  sincerely 
trusted  that  before  many  years  ? 

number  of  professors  at  the  various  Umvern 
ties  and  colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  more  carefully  consider  the  matter  o 
heating  and  ventilating.  They  hoped 1  these 
gentlemen  would  give  them  the  “ 

their  scientific  research  as  their  Amenran 
cousins  had  received  from  Professors  Care 
penter  and  Kencally,  who  had  ®voted  an 
enormous  amount  of  tune  and  thoug  , 

study  of  hygiene,  more  especially  as  “8“®“ 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  the  whole  world 
had  benefited  thereby.  ,  , 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  gave  the  health  ot 
the  “Past  Presidents.”  and  Mr.  J.  Palmer 
replied.  Mr.  D.  M.  Neshit,  who  also 
responded,  referred  to  the  neglect  in  the  past 
to  make  their  public  buildings  habitable,  and 
said  he  was  glad  there  had  been  a  radical 
change  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  also  speaking  in  reply  to  the  toast,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  President  on  a  record  meeting 
of  the  Institution.  Other  toasts  followed- 

The'  following  day  the  members  and  their 
friends,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
joined  in  an  excursion  to  Blagdon,  Burrrng- 
ton  Coombe.  and  Cheddar. — -Abstracted  from 
a  report  which  appeared  in  the  Western 
Daily  Press'. _  ^ 

THE  INCORPORATED  BRITISH  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  OF  CERTIFIED  CARPENTERS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  Saturday,  June  24,  in  the  Duke  s 
Room,  Holborn  Restaurant.  Mr.  John  Will- 
son,  J.P.,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Eagles,  M. A. ;  J. 
Hutton  Freeman,  Clerk  to  the  Carpenters 
Company;  J.  Inkpen,  hon  treasurer;  W.  E. 
Cutter,  late  secretary,  and  others. 

The  toast  of  “The  King”  having  been 
honoured, 

Mr.  Eagles  proposed  the  toast  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  “  The  Incorporated  British  .  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters,”  coupled  with  the  name 
of  the  Chairman.  The  membership  of  the 
Institute  totalled  139,  exclusive  of  .  the 
honorary  members,  and  the  financial  position 
was  satisfactory,  there  being  a  good  balance 
in  hand. 

The  Chairman,  in  response,  said  he  was 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Institute  was 
flourishing  and  that  they  were  increasing  in 
numbers.  They  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
at  the  examinations  held  by  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  the  previous  week  there  were  fifty 
candidates,  of  whom  forty-eight  succeeded  in 
passing,  which  he  thought  was  a  record  per¬ 
centage.  The  examination  was  quite  as  strict 
as  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  he  believed 
that  every  man  who  passed  was  a  fit  and 
proper  man  to  receive  a  certificate.  He  hoped 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  passed 
would  join  the  Institute.  He  noticed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  that  an  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  qualification  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Formerly  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  that 
members  should  hold  the  certificate  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  alteration  was  not  a  wise  one,  for 
any  change  that  would  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  the  Institute  was  a  good  one,  if 
made  with  circumspection.  As  to  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  the 
examiners  were  all  men  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge.  In  the  case  of  building  construction, 
if  a  man’s  knowledge  was  derived  entirely 
from  books  he  was  hardly  qualified  to  be  an 
examiner,  for  which  work  practical  know¬ 
ledge  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  examiners 


of  the  Company,  and  he  hopeA .  they  wooy 
remember  that,  and  realise  that  the  Compa,, 
rememuei  ,  their  certificate  to  W 

Sit  S.  He  was  told  the  other  da,  that 
earoenters'  work  was  becoming  a  thing  „f  ,k 

nermit  wooden  houses  to  be  put  up  m  ^ 
Slots.  That  would  be  a  great  boon  to  tie 
rS  population,  for  farm  labourers 
Ss  would  be  better  housed  if  m  timfo 
counties  wooden  buildings  were  allowed  to  I* 
erected,  and  these  buildings  could  be  m,j, 
warm  and  comfortable  and  picturesque;  tie, 
knew  this  was  so,  judging  from  some  of  tt, 
old  wooden  buddings  which  existed  in  moit 
towns  in  the  country,  but  which  da<! 
scarcely  exist  m  London.  He  hoped  that  io 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  vara* 
local  authorities,  permission  would  be  granted 
to  erect  wooden  houses  in  country  and  com- 
paratively  isolated  districts. 

Mr.  G.  Ayres,  hon.  secretary,  then  pro- 
posed  the  toast  of  “  The  Worshipful  Comp™ 
of  Carpenters,”  and  in  doing  so  he  said  that 
the  Institute  was  a  very  young  body,  being 
instituted  in  1890,  whereas  the  Carpenters' 
Company  dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
XlVth  century.  Anyone  who  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  Company  and  other  com- 
panies  would  find  that  the  object  with  which 
they  were  started  was  mutual  improvement, 
and  he  might  say  that  was  the  object  with 
which  the  Institute  met  from  month  to 
month.  The  Carpenters’  Company  had  been 
well  to  the  front  in  doing  the  work  for  which 
it  was  originally  founded,  _  and,  judging 
from  the  men  connected  with  it,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  do  all  they  could  for  the  craft, 
The  examinations  of  the  Company  were 
second  to  none  in  importance  to  their  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  embraced 
almost  every  subject  in  the.  craft  of  car¬ 
pentry  and  joinery.  He  did  not  believe 
much  in  examinations  as  examinations,  but 
the  amount  of  work  a  candidate  got  through 
in  the  preparation  for  the  examination  was  of 
great  value  to  him;  he  might  add  that  all 
those  present  that  evening  had  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Company.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  certificates  granted  by  the  Company 
were  not  more  generally  recognised.  The 
employers  of  labour  did  not  understand  what 
tne  certificate  meant,  for,  if  they  did,  they 
would  appreciate  it  more,  and  also  the 
men  who  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining 
it.  As  to  the  exhibition  of  woodwork  and 
joinery  flow  being  held  by  the  Company  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  its  object  was  to  improve 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  present  day,  and  it 
was  another  good  work  the  Company  ,  was 
doing.  It  was  said  that  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  present  day  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
XVIth  and  XvIIth  centuries,  but  he  did  not 
agree  with  that,  for  there  were  as  fine  crafts¬ 
men  now  as  then;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  not  appreciated  now  as  they  were  then. 
A  man  who  now  did  a  job  for  a  builder 
generally  had  to  turn  out  the  work  in  the 
quickest  time,  and  he  was  compelled  against 
his  wish  to  do  inferior  work.  What  was 
wanted  was  an  improvement  in  public  taste, 
and  especially  that  public  bodies  should  insist 
on  good  craftsmanship ;  they  insisted  on  good 
drains,  but  they  did  not  insist  on  the  same 
standard  of  excellence  for  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work.  A  well-finished  architrave  or 
door  might  not  be  necessary  for  health,  but 
he  hoped  we  had  sufficient  aesthetic  feeling 
to  desire  that  our  houses  should  be  artistic  as 
well  as  healthy,  and  he  hoped  the  Company 
would  not,  in  the  course  of  their  other  work, 
lose  sight  of  this  side  of  the  question— i.e., 
that  public  taste  needs  educating  as  much  as 
did  the  craftsman.  Craftsmen  could  do  as 
good  work  now  as  in  the  past  if  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  which  he  had  referred,  he  desired 
to  say  a  word  about  the  granting  of  medals 
by  the  Company.  Prizes  and  medals  wen- 
given  to  young  craftsmen  who  had  done  small 
pieces  of  work  without  any  originality— for 
ordinary  centre  or  kingpost  or  queenpost 
roof  trusses,  such  as  had  been  made  for  a 
hundred  years.  Any  amateur  could  turn  out 
some  of  the  pieces  of  work  for  which  prizes 
had  been  awarded  at  the  exhibition,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  work  was  a  test  of  crafts¬ 
manship.  There  was  a  great  difference 
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between  making  a.  tenon  g  in.  long  and  g  in 
thick  to  making  it  7  in.  or  8  in.  long  and  £  in. 
thick.  Young  men  were  not  helped  by  giving 
them  medals  for  this  sort  of  work;  it  woulc 
be  better  to  give  money  or  books.  The  In¬ 
stitute  was  much  indebted  to  the  Company, 
especially  for  allowing  them  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  in  their  beautiful  hall.  But  for 
the  Company  they  would  not  be  in  existence, 
nor  could  they  exist  without  their  help.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  a  past  Master  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company. 

The  Chairman  said  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  existence  they  were  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  Company,  and  it  was  not  until 
quiet  recently  that  they  had  come  into  any¬ 
thing  like  a  substantial  income.  Since  that 
time  they  had  endeavoured  to  foster  the  trade 
of  carpentry  and  kindred  trades.  They  were 
educating  a  large  number  of  apprentices  and 
workmen  at  their  training  school  in  Great 
Titchfield-street,  and  he  believed  they  were 
doing  a  good  and  useful  work  there,  and 
also  by  their  examinations  in  carpentry  and 
joinery  and  in  sanitary  construction.  The 
value  attaching  to  the  certificate  was  rather 
more  than  some  of  them  thought.  Only  the 
other  day  a  carpenter  and  joiner  came  from 
Scotland  expressly  to  try  and  obtain  the 
certificate,  and  if  a  man  did  that  there  must 
be  some  value  attaching  to  the  examination. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  candi¬ 
date  came  from  Hong  Kong  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  other  examples 
of  this  kind,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  considerable  advantage  attached  to  the 
possession  of  the  certificate.  As  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  now  being  held  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
the  Company  were  not  the  judges.  The 
judges  included  men  like  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
A.R.A.,  one  of  the  best  of  present-day  archi¬ 
tects,  and  Mr.  Belcher  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  the  exhibits  were  insignificant  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  expressed  great  admiration  for 
them.  Though  the  exhibits  were  small,  there 
were  some  excellent  specimens  of  workman¬ 
ship  there,  especially  hammer-beam  roofs, 
which  were  a  credit  to  any  joiner,  medallist 
or  not.  The  Company  placed  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges,  and  these  judges 
said  whether  a  medal  or  prize  was  to  be 
given  or  not.  The  judges  included  such  men 
as  Mr.  Brampton  and  Mr.  Goscombe  John, 
who  greatly  admired  the  carving.  The  Com¬ 
pany  were  pursuing  their  work  in  connexion 
with  carpentry  and  the  building  trade  in  their 
earnest  desire  to  do  what  they  can  lor  the 
trade  The  Company  also  helped  those 
members  of  the  craft  who  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  they  had  a  long  list  of  pen¬ 
sioners,  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  he 
had  a  plepmg  duty  to  perform,  and  that  was 
to  present,  as  a  mark  of  good-fellowship  and 
esteem,  a  purse  to  their  late  secretary  Mr 
Cutter,  who  after  four  years  of  good  Service 
on  their  behalf,  retired,  to  the  |reat  repet 
?£  '7eI7  member  of  the  Institute.  It  Ls 
largely  in  consequence  of  Mr,  Cutter’s  <asr- 

obtained1  at  k  *5?“  of  “corporation  was 
obtained.  An  address  would  also  be  pre- 

011  aEoth<!r  occasion. P 

thm’fmfl!?  bl?^  “Plied,  and  thanked 
T  ,for  “cu  gift-  A  peat  deal  that  had 

l?rk  oAV1,  behaU  °f  cthe  Institate  withe 

^id  otheS  *reasuter’  the  honorary  members, 

,  concluding  toasts  were  “  The  Honorary 
Members,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Macnai? 

a^dn™Thlgpd^y  Mrl.  J’  Hutton  S 
W  j.^ollin?  0hamMI1’  proposed  by  Mr. 


opeSS  “  ‘Sag'  thTtaTth  fcr°£ 

&ESTLS  been  "J™  ?f  ^  an 

are  in  need  of  revision  Bvfnr+'h  smce  1892>  an‘ 

of  cases  of  DlumWo^.  •  ■ far  the  §reater  numbe 

fc™6  m  oc™v&tions  in  whic: 

lead.  Tto  sornee  «TS  andJrilldi?‘S  °«  whit 

odf°  r VSntTd" » ThecblS^ 

South  Tondon  °r°!0Ur  mduatry  “re  East  am 
Manchester,  andBiiSSam  BGI..as80w-T  Hull 
1,  1899,  and  June  30  Ti  Betfeen  Januar; 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  opened 
in  the  Technical  Institute,  Norwich,  on 
Thursday,  June  22.  The  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor 
of  Shropshire)  presided  at  the  opening 
proceedings,  and  among  those  present  were 
Mr.  A.  E.  Collins  (City  Engmeer  of  Nor¬ 
wich),  President-elect;  C.  Jones  (Ealing), 
J.  P.  Barber  (Islington),  I.  W.  A.  Hay¬ 
ward  (Battersea),  J.  Lemon  (Southamp¬ 
ton),  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birmingham),  J.  S.  Picker¬ 
ing  (Cheltenham),  J.  Folland  (Westminster), 
J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  J.  P.  Spencer 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  J.  •  Lobley  (Hanley), 
G.  W.  Stacey  (Oswestry),  A.  D.  Greatorex 
(West  Bromwich),  W.  F.  Loveday  (Stoke 
Newington),  C.  Chambers  Smith  (Sutton),  H. 
Richardson  (Handsworth),  W.  Weaver  (Ken¬ 
sington),  0.  Winter  (Hampstead),  and  others. 

The  Mayor  heaTtily  welcomed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  their  ancient  and  historic  city,  and 
said  of  the  many  Associations  which  had 
visited  the  city  none  had  been  more  wel¬ 
come  than  the  Municipal  Engineers,  who 
represented  science,  skill,  and  modern  con¬ 
ditions  of  progressive  England. 

Rural  By-laws. 

Mr.  T.  Cole,  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  ‘the 
total  membership  was  1,143.  During  the 
year  the  special  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  budding  by-laws  had  held  twenty- 
two  meetings,  and  had  presented  an  ex¬ 
haustive.  report  to  the  Council  recommend¬ 
ing  various  amendments  to  the  model  by¬ 
laws  for  urban  and  rural  districts  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  In  consider¬ 
ing  this  question,  the  Committee  had  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  the  desirability  of  removing 
certain  restrictions  in  the  by-laws  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  cheaper  construction  of  build¬ 
ings,  particularly  with  regard  to  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  both  in  urban  and 
rural  districts,  and  in  suggesting  such  amend¬ 
ments  they  had  carefully  kept  in  mind  the 
necessary  stability  security  against  fire  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  buildings. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Honorary 
District  Secretaries  re-elected.  Messrs.  Hay¬ 
ward  (Battersea),  Winter  (Hampstead),  Shaw 
(Ilford),  and  Harris  (Tonbridge)  were 
elected  Scrutineers;  and  Messrs.  MacBrair 
(Lincoln)  and  Stallard  (Oxford),  Auditors. 

President's  Add/  ess. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  having  been  installed 
as  President,  delivered  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress.  He  said  his  connexion  with  municipal 
engineering  was  co-equal  with  the  life  of 
that  Association.  In  his  third  of  a  century 
of  service  he  had  seen  great  changes  in 
public  work.  The  growing  town  in  which 
he  served  his  articles  had  a  population  of 
some  60,000,  yet  the  professional  work  of 
the  Borough  Engineer’s  office  was  done  by 
the  Borough  Engineer  and  three  pupils, 
there  being  no  paid  assistants.  Probably 
this  was  representative  of  the  small  volume 
of  work  passing  through  most  municipal 
offices  in  those  days — quiet  days  never  likely 
to  recur  for  municipal  engineers.  Since 
those  days  constant  additions  to  the  statutes 
they  had  to  administer,  the  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  contractor,  and  continuously 
growing  demands  by  the  public  for  greater 
convenience,  healthiness,  and  beauty  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  all  public  works  had  enormously 
increased  their  duties,  and  to-day  their 
volume  and  variety  was  so  great  that  a 
town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  to  ensure  the 
proper  prosecution  of  its  public  works,  must 
provide  its  engineer  with  a  considerable  and 
varied  expert  staff.  Their  work  was  of 
such  a  wearing,  anxious,  and  absorbing 
character  that  more  than  any  class  of  officers 
they  should  be  relieved  by  the  public  they 
served  from  as  much  anxiety  as  possible, 
and  it  was  for  the  public  advantage,  at  least, 
as  much  as  their  own,  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  Borough  and  County  Engineers, 
and  engineers  holding  similar  appointments 
under  local  authorities  generally,  were  more 
liable  to  earn  dislike  in  properly  carrying 
out  their  duties  than  any  other  officers  of 
such  authorities,  and  cases  often  occurred 
where  exunities  made  by  the  performance  of 
duty  had  caused  the  driving  from  office  of 


some  of  the  best  members  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  A  man  whose  position  was  endangered 
by  enmities  caused  by  the  propeT  perform¬ 
ance  of  work  and  duties  was  not  so  free  to 
serve  the  public  properly  as  he  would  be 
were  he  efficiently  protected.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  the  central  authority  to 
which  so  much  of  their  work  was  subject 
had  not  given  the  position  of  municipal  en¬ 
gineers  the  consideration  it  required  and 
deserved.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that  they 
were  purposely  placed  in  an  unfair  position 
by  the  Board  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  For  instance,  many  consents  of  the 
Board  to  local  authorities  to  raise  loans  for 
works  designed  and  carried  out  by  municipal 
engineers  had  been  conditional  upon  these 
engineers  receiving  no  payment  from  the  loan. 
At  the  same  time,  payments  were  authorised 
to  town  clerks  whose  work  relative  to  the 
matters  in  question  was  not  a  tithe  that  of 
the  engineers.  Further,  it  was  not  pro¬ 
hibited  to  make  loans  to  engineers  in  private 
practice.  Municipal  engineering  was  a  liv¬ 
ing,  growing  profession,  having  to  do,  con¬ 
sequently,  with  ever-changing  practice.  For 
a  municipal  engineer  ,  to  keep  pace  with  his 
profession,  and  to  give  the  best  service  to 
his  authority,  he  must  constantly  inspect 
and  study  the  newest  developments,  and  their 
Association  arranged  visits  of  inspection  to 
municipal  works  of  all  sorts  to  aid  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  this ;  yet  the  Local  Government 
Board  required  its  auditors  to  surcharge 
payments  by  local  authorities  of  expenses 
to  their  members  in  attending  their  meetings. 
This  action  of  the  Board,  more  than  anything 
else  in  his  knowledge,  showed  the  necessity 
for  their  Association  to  make  most  caTeful 
and  searching  survey  of  its  position  rela¬ 
tively  to  municipal  engineers.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  local  authorities  for  their  engineers 
to  have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  municipal  engineering.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  unfair  and  unjust  for  their  engineers, 
mostly  an  underpaid  class,  to  be  out  of 
pocket  in  obtaining  such  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  their  authorities.  Again,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  when  appointing 
inspecting  engineers,  whose  chief  duties 
were  to  hold  inquiries  and  report  on  woTk 
done  by  municipal  engineers,  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  fill  vacancies  from  the  ranks  of 
municipal  engineers.  It  was  rarely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  was  done.  He  believed  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
generally  if  municipal  engineers  of  ability 
and  experience  were  appointed  to  such  posi¬ 
tions,  and  if  they  could  look  forward  to 
occupying  such  positions  as  the  reward  of 
good  service.  The  Local  Government  Board 
could  greatly  help  local  authorities,  the 
public,  and  municipal  engineers  by  obtaining 
authority  from  Parliament  for,  and  requir¬ 
ing  that  none  of  their  appointments  be 
held  by  other  than  competent,  properly- 
paid  men,  and  by  protecting  such  men 
when  appointed  from  improper  dismissal. 
Further,  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  itself  promote  legislation  ensuring 
superannuation  to  engineers,  town  clerks,  and 
other  officials  of  local  authorities  now  omitted 
from  superannuation  schemes.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  had 
done  great  preparatory  work  towards  en¬ 
abling  the  Local  Government  Board  to  insist 
on  none  but  competent  persons  being 
appointed  as  municipal  engineers. .  One  of 
the  most  important  matters  for  their  discus¬ 
sion  was  that  of  new  streets  and  building 
by-laws — a  subject  which  had  for  a  long 
period  been  under  the  very  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  Council,  aided  by  the  able 
and  painstaking  Sub-Committee  to  whom 
this  subject  was  referred.  Whilst  he  would 
not  anticipate  the  paper  and  discussion  on 
this  subject,  he  desired  to  express  the  hope 
that,  as  the  result  thereof,  they  might  greatly 
help  toward  showing  how  pleasant,  com¬ 
fortable,  sanitary,  safe,  and  durable  houses 
might  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  was 
possible  under  the  by-laws  now  generally 
in  force. 

Mr.  Barber  (Islington),  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
complimented  him  upon  the  courage  he  had 
shown  in  speaking  out  so  boldly,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  give  some  consideration  to  the 
views  Mr.  Collins  had  expressed. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex  (West  Bromwich) 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
unanimously  passed. 
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Building  By-laws. 

/Bomnot'  Greatorex,  Assoe.M.Inst.C.E. 
BromwfcM  Engln,eer  and  Surveyor,  West 
eested  a  2’  j6a^  a  PaPer  entitled  “  Sug- 
Bv  LlQA^  dJ?ents  t0  the  Model-Building 
He  ^  f?r  Streets  and  Buildings.” 

snerial  fV,f0r-J?he  past  eiShteen  months  a 
S£5 ?LC‘ ommittee.  appointed  by  the  Council 
A  *  ^nuC0IiS1iering  this  important  subject. 
mittrt  !1  ofJheir  labours,  a  report  was  sub- 
Wlth  certain  amendments 
•D-nT/i’  Sg^stions,  to  the  Local  Government 
anrl  nS  ^-Ms  report  was  considered 

fVmnTr0Vjd  ,afc  a  special  meeting  of  the 
and  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Wh°  ,w?re  glving  the  subject  their 
attention  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  would  not  have 
+llon  l11  yam.  The  author,  having  carried  out 
Hon-  Secretary,  it  naturally 
•  ^at  many  of  the  suggestions  con- 
thls  Paper  were  the  opinions  of  the 
S1  eei  in  placing  them  before  the 
colleagues  ^  dld  S°  with  the  sanction  of  his 
considering  this  question  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  particularly  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  objects 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  the  existing  by- 
a^+S  ■  c,9u^d  he  modified  so  as  to  lessen  the 
restrictions  which  weTe  said  to  exist  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  affect  the  stability  and 
safety  of  buildings  both  in  urban  and  rural 
custricts,  at  the  same  time  securing  that 
the  laws  of  public  health  might  be  adhered 

2.  Whether  such  modifications  would  make 
!t  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  erection 
°jasbu“dmSs>  more  especially  for  the  artisan 

"^3  a.ny’  and  which,  by-laws  could  be 
altered  with  advantage  to  the  general  public. 

The  By-law  Committee,  after  careful 
consideration,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  modification  could  be  made  without  in 
any  way  endangering  any  of  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  had  offered  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  many  suggestions  on  these  lines 
for  their  consideration. 

The  author  suggested  various  additions 
and  amendments  to  the  existing  model-build- 
•*?.§  by-laws  for  both  urban  and  rural 
districts.  At  the  present  time  most  by-laws 
required  buildings  to  be  of  brick,  stone,  or 
other  incombustible  material. 

In  order  to  allow  of  buildings  being  con¬ 
structed  of  other  suitable  materials  than 
brick  or  stone,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
by-law  providing  for  the  external  walls 
being  constructed  of  suitable  material  of 
adequate  strength  to  secure  proper  stability, 
and  constructed  to  be  weather-proof  should 
be  included.  This  would,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  remove,  especially  in  rural  districts 
the  present  outcry  against  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  would  allow  of  half-timbered  build¬ 
ings,  buildings  of  wood  and  corrugated  iron, 
reinforced  concrete,  and  other  forms  of  con¬ 
struction.  After  careful  consideration  the 
Committee  adopted  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  : — 

That  the  minimum  width  of  streets  for 
urban  districts  should  be  as  follows  : — (a) 
40  ft.  for  side  streets,  (b)  50  ft.  for  more 
important  streets,  (c)  60  ft.  for  streets  that 
are  main  lines  of  communication  or  in  con¬ 
tinuation  with  same.  In  rural  districts  no 
street  should  be  less  in  width  than  36  ft., 
and  all  main  lines  of  communication  should 
be  25  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  road  to  the 
forecourt  wall. 

Narrow  roads,  whether  in  urban  or  rural 
distrcts,  were  a  mistake,  a  great  incon¬ 
venience,  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public,  especially  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  traffic. 

By-law  22. — As  to  the  thickness  of  walls  of 
domestic  buildings.  The  principle  appeared 
to  be  that  walls  of  domestic  buildings  less 
than  25  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  long  must  be 
9  in.  thick  throughout;  that  if  either  the 
height  or  length  was  increased,  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  must  accordingly  be  increased 
as  set  forth. 

As  general  rules,  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  did  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable, 
but  in  practice  the  application  to  cottage 
property  sometimes  presented  difficulties  in 
respect  to  party  and  gable  walls  as  regarded 
height  and  length  as  fixing  the  thickness. 

The  difficulties  experienced  might  be  very 
much  reduced  if  the  by-law  was  amended  so 


as  to  allow  of  domestic  buildings  being 
erected  up  to  30  ft.  in  height  and  30  It. 
length,  with  9-in.  walls;  this  would  allow  ot 
three-story  buildings.  . 

There  was  also  the  question  whether 
some  concession  might  not  safely  be  made 
in  respect  to  permitting  the  external  walls 
of  sculleries,  wash-houses,  closets,  tool-houses, 
or  ash-places  appurtenant  to  a  domestic  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  erected  only  4%  in.  thick  instead  01 
9  in.  as  required  by  this  by-law,  provided 
these  walls  were  built  with  cement  moTtar, 
and  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  such  as 
the  size  of  such  buildings,  etc.,  and  provided 
that  the  foundations  and  party  walls  were 
constructed  of  9-in.  brickwork.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  be 
a  concession  of  some  value  in  the  erection  of 
cottage  property. 

With  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  space 
about  buildings  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air 
and  with  respect  to  ventilation  of  buildings, 
By-law  53  should  be  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  proviso  : — 

“  Provided  that  where  a  scullery,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  10  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  measured  from 
the  floor  of  such  scullery  to  halfway  up  the 
roof,  is  erected  at  the  back  of  such  dwelling- 
house,  he  may  cause  the  distance  across  open 
space  between  such  scullery  and  the  said 
boundary  to  be  one-fifth  less  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  prescribed,  if  thereby  no  "diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  minimum  aggregate  extent  of 
150  sq.  ft.  is  involved.  Provided,  also,  that 
any  scullery  to  be  so  erected  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  extend  across  the  back  of  such 
building  to  an  extent  of  more  than  three- 
fifths  the  width  of  any  habitable  Toom  to 
which  such  scullery  is  attached,  and  pro¬ 
vided,  also,  that  such  scullery  shall  leave 
sufficient  light  and  ventilation  for  any  habita¬ 
tion.” 

By-law  67.  —  The  word  “earth-closet” 
should  be  left  out,  same  as  in  rural  by-laws, 
and  the  clause  amended,  so  that  water-closets 
should  not  open  directly  into  any  room 
wholly  or  partly  used  for  human  habitation, 
ot  as  a  place  of  habitual  employment  for 
any  person  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or 
business. 

After  an  extensive  examination  .  of  the 
many  papers  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  the  author  suggested  that  the 
present  building  by-laws  should  .  be  re¬ 
modelled  or  a  universal  Building  Act 
adopted,  which  should  be  compulsory,  and 
power  should  be  given  to  each  district,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  to  frame  regulations  as  to  the 
minimum  size  and  strength  of  material  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
drainage,  and  other  particulars. 

They  should  be  concise,  deal  consecutively 
with  the  various  subjects,  follow  the  same 
order  in  which  they  usually  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  building  operations,  be  provided 
with  a  full  index,  marginal  notes,  explana¬ 
tory  illustrations,  and  diagrams. 

In  framing  these  regulations  greater 
latitude  should  be  given  to  each  district, 
making  them  vary,  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  particular  district.  They 
would  not  then  be  so  cumbersome  and 
unnecessarily  lengthy. 

At  the  same  time,  definite  rules  should  be 
laid  down,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
them  too  elastic,  or  they  would  not  be 
properly  enforced. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  provide  for  some  of  the  by-laws  both  for 
urban  and  rural  districts,  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  obtain  further  powers. 

Power  might  also  be  given  to  charge  fees 
for  the  supervision  of  all  buildings  on  the 
same  lines  as  was  done  in  London  under  the 
Buildings  Acts  and  several  other  towns  under 
private  Acts. 

In  the  recent  discussions  that  had  taken 
place  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  Institute 
of.  British  Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution  could  frame  such  a  code  of  by¬ 
laws  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  architects,  building 
owners,  and  the  general  public. 

The  author  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  experts  being  asked  for  'further 
suggestions  for  the  proposed  Building  Act 
or  amended  by-laws,  the  members  of  that 
Association  should  be  consulted  in  a  matteT 
in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested. 

[Our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  will  be  concluded  next  week.] 


FIBE  PROTECTION  IN  LONDON. 

On  Thursday  last  week  Capt. 

Steves  7  w|? 

At 

thInCtte  SKIT*  re-examination  Capt. 

Hamilton  said  that  he  considered  the  pM. 
visions  of  the  Bill  to  be  most  important  and 
wT  of  opinion  that  their  operation  shout) 

n°Capt.  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Ft,. 
Brigide  Committee  of  the  London ,,°™% 
Council  was  then  called.  He  said  that  the 
BUI  had  received  due  cormideration  at  the 
hands  of  his  Committee  He  repudiated  the 
suggestion  that  the  London  County  Corndl 
haf  ever  tried  to  starve  the  Fire  Brigade.  I, 
cross-examination  witness  said  that  he  would 
be  prepared  to  allow  the  exemption  of  build, 
ings  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  where 
the  buildings  were  not  occupied  by  more  than 
iwo  taS  He  would  also  exempt  bank 
where  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  build, 
ing  was  used  for  residential  purposes.  Fur- 
ther  he  would  extend  the  height  clause  to 
30  ft.  if  it  was  thought  desirable. 

On  Friday,  witness  having  concluded  his  . 
evidence,  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  Architect  to 
the  London  County  Council,  was  re-called, 
and  cross-examined  at  some  length  as  to  two 

buildings  in  the  City— at  Redcross-street  aid 
Moor-lane — where,  it  was  alleged,  alterations 
in  the  means  of  escape  from  fire  of  a  far 
less  costly  character  than  those  originally 
stipulated  by  the  London  County  Council 
were  allowed  on  appeal.  Witness  admitted 
that  the  cost  of  the  alterations  had  been 

^On^'Ionday  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  K.C,, 
addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  said  that  the  Council  of  that 
Institute  felt  that  they  were  acting  under  a 
certain  responsibility  in  opposing  the  measure, 
as  the  Legislature  had  placed  upon  them  the 
appointing  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  to  which  any  case  under 
the  Building  Act  was  referred.  The  Bill,  he 
contended,  was  really  a  Bill  of  one  character, 
of  one  idea.  Its  provisions,  had  been  framed 
with  no  regard  for  any  special  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings,  but  had  simply  been  framed  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  of  London.  There  was  no 
proposal  to  have  any  departmental  control, 
or  even  any  judicial  control,  except  so  far  as 
arbitration  was  concerned.  One  great  diffi¬ 
culty  had  been  to  understand,  what  the  Bill 
meant,  and  he  thought  that  it  was.  evident 
that  the  Council  did  not  intend  that,  it  should 
be  understood.  There  was  no  limitation  in 
the  Bill  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  which  the  Council  could  order  a  property 
owner  to  make.  Everything  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Council..  Were  the  Council 
skilled  experts  in  building  ?  He  admitted 
the  ability  of  Capt.  Hemphill,  but  he  was 
only  a  member  of  the  Committee.  The 
Council  were  really  “high-class  amateurs," 
and  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  say  “we 
require  that  certain  alterations  shall  be 
carried  out.”  The  Bill  was  supposed  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  saving  life  from  fire, 
but  it  really  only  dealt  with  the  question  of 
construction.  Counsel  went  on  to  argue  that 
what  was  wanted  was  an  improvement  in  the 
Fire  Brigade  in  the  direction  of  better  ladders 
and  escapes.  The  first  duty  of  a  fire  brigade 
was  to  save  life,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
should  have  very  much'  longer  ladders  than 
those  possessed  by  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
The  Council  had  long  ladders,  70- ft.  ladders, 
but  they  were  used  for  fire-fighting  purposes. 
His  contention  was  that  if  one  of  those  70-ft. 
ladders  was  strong  enough  to  hold  several 
men  and  a  hose  charged  with  water,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  allow  of  its  use  for  life¬ 
saving  purposes.  He  considered  that  the 
reason  why  the  London  County  Council  did 
not.  have  longer  ladders,  better  and  larger 
engines,  and  more  modern  apparatus  was 
want  of  money.  He  thought  that  there 
should  be  no  finality  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  expenditure  on  a  fire  brigade, 
and  the  fact  that  in  London  and  its  suburbs 
4.500  new  houses  and  16  miles  of  streets 
were  added  every  year  made  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  London  brigade  to  be  as 
efficient  as  possible.  He  asked  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  reject  the  preamble  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Castle,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Surveyors’  Association,  then  called  Mr. 
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Thomas  Henry  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District 
Surveyor  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
President  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  said  that  Association  had  about 
fifty  members,  and  explained  the  manner  in 
which  district  surveyors  dealt  with  irregu¬ 
larities  under  the  Building  Act.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  before 
the  Committee  were  “vague  and  uncertain,” 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  district 
surveyors  should  be  maintained. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Dicksee, 
District  Surveyor  for  Stoke  Newington,  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  of  district  sur¬ 
veyors  being  ousted  from  the  jurisdiction 
they  now  enjoyed,  the  very  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure  contemplated  by  the  Bill  could  only  be 
productive  of  very  serious  delays.  It  was 
desirable  that  definite  rules  and  by-laws 
should  be  issued  by  the  County  Council  for 
the  guidance  alike  of  district  surveyors  and 
architects,  for  then  every  person^b*efore  he 
commenced  to  build  would  know  precisely 
what  he  had  to  comply  with.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  duties  which  the  district  sur¬ 
veyors  were  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  should 
be  taken  away  and  handed  over  to  clerical 
officers  in  the  employ  of  the  County  Council. 

In  cross-examination  witness  said  that  if 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  passed  his 
Association  would  be  willing  to  assist  in 
making  the  Bill  a  workable  measure. 

,  Castle  addressed  the  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association, 
and  asked  the  Committee  to  determine  before 
passing  the  preamble  whether  or  not  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  Home  Secretary  ought 
to  be  embodied  either  in  by-laws  or  in  rules 
Mr.  Baggallay,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
City  companies,  addressed  the  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  Corporation  Bill  for 
Protection  from  Fire.  He  suggested  that  there 
was  no  urgency  for  dealing  with  the  question 
ot  hre  apart  from  the  whole  subject  of  the 
building  laws  of  the  Metropolis.  The  com¬ 
panies  considered  that  legislation  should  be 
unitorm. 

Mr.  Moon,  K.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the 
surveyors  Institution,  and  remarked  that  his 
clients  were  ready  to  assist  both  the  Com- 
mittee  and  the  County  Council.  What  they 
wndied  was  to  hare  an  effective  piece  of 

that  thenr,PaSSCni  but  Jhey  were  of  °Pmi°n 
h£ \wP  m6  “a"8?1  not  t0  P^s  now. 
His  clMb  cBdeiri  that  the  matter  should 

w„rt,m  ed  *nd  fm*?r  oonsidered,  so  that  a 

sStT"!  mngM  be  put  forward-  The 

Commit?  °om!ty  ponncil  as  now  before  the 
of  X  £  deaJ‘  witl1  the  elimination 

all  ?ptterk  0t  but  he  oontended  that 
all  matteis  connected  wth  the  building  laws 
should  be  dealt  with  together  The8  three 

mitteTad0?  h?icb  he  .submitted  Com- 
mittee  had  to  bear  in  mind  in  arriving  at  a 

conclusion  were,  firstly,  the  neSsitv 
secondly,  the  t  c  necessity  , 

thirdlv  thn  „  !X,  -of  interference;  and, 

last  matt? \  n-  “iX  “nnexion  with  the 
that  X?  w  dX,ed  att“tion  to  the  fact 
T  ondon  Pc  H™phlU'  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  Building  Act  Com- 

mtt?o™ad*St*?d  that  bis  Committee  had 
.  mt0  the  matter  at  all  He  sue 

b?th  of  the  BmC?riittee'Sb0uld  throw  °“t 
session  t?  ,!S  thl?  ?esslon.  aild  that  next 
Select  Com??  r  mlfht  be  consid«rod  by  a 

veyor  care1''.,??™™8-  aTC,hitect  and  sur¬ 
veyors’  SWif?denCe  behalf  of  the  Sur- 
Selvof  t  t“ll-On'  ?nd  said  that  he  was 

prevention X1™11  tbat  1uestion  of  Are 
prevention  and  escape  ought  not  to  be  dealt 

genei5PBflielybbuti?0uld  be  incIad<!d  in  the 
Sd  to^LWdhlCh-thecComty  Council  pro- 
the  who?  n“C6i“  the  future  to  deal  with 

Londl  ThXCt  •  fe  buMing  la  "  °l 
quite  Ellina  fC°UnCl1  °f  hls  Imitation  was 
Comcff  in  fhe  tC°'°-peratS  with  th®  County 

dMo 
the matter 

on  behalf  ?f  Th  r  addre?«d  the  Committee 
imrs  Co  ‘  °  j  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
hf™  ii,a?  the?  I???  that  exPerience  had 

allyTafetmtarisk^88  ““P*1* 
in^Mrbw  Yer?.caiied> tociad' 

vevor  to  the  I'  yta11'8'  Architect  and  Sur- 

?derth«  Kll??bmdy.Trnst-  who  said  that 
nnaer  the  Bill  the  Trust  would  be  called  upon 


to  make  a  large  and  altogether  unnecessary 
outlay  on  alterations.  He  considered  that 
buildings  of  this  description  should  be  exempt 
altogether  from  the  operations  of  the  Act. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Architec¬ 
tural  and  Archaeological  Society. — The 
Architectural  and  Archeological  Society  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  visited  Ford 
and  Etal  recently.  The  party  assembled  at 
Beal  Station,  and  drove  by  way  of  Lowick 
to  the  village  of  Ford,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Neville,  who  conducted 
the  party  over  the  school,  where  the  frescoes 
by  Lady  Waterford  were  inspected.  The 
party  next  proceeded  to  the  castle,  which, 
by  permission  of  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher  Mossop,  they  were  privileged  to 
view.  The  rector,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
sketch,  traced  the  descent  of  the  property, 
and  continued  : — Of  the  very  ancient  history 
of  Ford  Castle  little  is  known.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  residence  of  the  De  Ford  family 
and  its  early  Heron  owners  as  a  manor 
house.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Heron,  Sir 
William  (in  1338),  it  became  a  castle  and 
fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  English 
border.  Probably  all  the  building  that  has 
come  down  from  that  time  is  the  large  square 
toweT  to  the  north-west,  and  the  small  de¬ 
tached  tower  called  the  Cow  Tower  rising 
from  the  western  wall  of  the  court,  and 
having  an  outside  gallery  round  its  upper 
story.  The  original  entrance  to  the  castle 
was  between  this  small  tower  and  the  one 
which  is  now  called  the  King’s  Tower.  The 
western  entrance  was  called  “  the  common 
passage  into  the  castle,”  and  distinct  traces 
of  the  ancient  road  leading  to  this  entrance 
may  now  be  seen  in  a  deep  depression  ex¬ 
tending  westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  Till,  which  passes  through  the  lower 
part  of  Ford  village,  and  the  only  vestige 
of  which  is  a  disused  well,  still  known  to 
many  as  the  “  Smiddy  Well.”  A  few  years 
before  Flodden  (in  1509)  the  castle  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  keeping  a  garrison 
of  forty  horsemen.  The  large  tower  at  the 
north-west  angle  is  by  tradition  connected 
W1T  name  of.  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
probably  because  it  is  the  largest  part  of 
what  remains  of  the  early  English  building, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  took  possession  of 
the  castle  and  made  a  short  stay  of  a  few 
days  there.  The  castle  was  repaired  in  1541 
but  again  burnt  in  1549  by  the  Scots.  It 
was  bravely  defended  by  Thomas  Carr,  of 
Wark,  who  afterwards  married  Elizabeth 
Heron,  heiress  of  Ford.  The  Carrs  retained 
the  property  till  about  1685.  The  Delavals 
made  important  changes  to  the  castle,  but 
the  general  shape  of  the  south  front  was 
much  the  same  as  at  present.  Lord  Delaval 
died  in  1808,  and  his  widow  resided  at  the 
castle  until  her  death  in  1822,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Waterford  family,  its  present  owners. 
The  greatest  alteration  of  the  castle,  and 
that  which  was  a  nearer  approach  to  restora¬ 
tion,  was  the  work  of  Louisa  Ann,  widow 
of  the  third  Marquess  of  Waterford.  She 
it  as  it  now  appears.  Proceeding  to 
the  church,  the  rector  gave  an  account  of  the 
building.  Of  the  origin  of  Ford  Church,  he 
said,  there  seems  to  be  no  written  record. 
There  are,  however,  stones  found  in  and 
about  the  church  with  Norman  cutting,  which 
make  it  probable  that  there  was  a  church 
here  in  Norman  times.  The  ancient  portions 
of  the  building  are  early  English,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  the  western  end,  with  its  peculiar 
tower  and  belfry  and  south-western  buttress, 
and  the  whole  of  the  foundation  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  except  the  north  aisle,  which 
was  added  when  the  church  was  restored 
some  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  a  XIVth 
century  buttress  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  south  aisle,  with  deep  niches.  Before  the 
restoration  of  the  church  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  was  through  a  porch  in  the  west  end, 
south  of  the  tower.  The  belfry  is  pierced 
m  two  stories,  with  lancet  arches — in  the 
lower  story  these  arches  open  north  and 
south  as  well  as  east  and  west.  It  is 
evident  that  the  arches  were  intended  to 
contain  three  bells,  as  remains  of  the  stone 
corbels  may  still  be  seen  just  within  the 
arches  from  the  east  side.  There  is  a  curious 
narrow  lancet  window  at  the  west  end,  and 
much  splayed  within.  The  pillars  and 
arcades  on  the  south  are  ancient.  There 


seem  to  have  been  two  chantries  in  the 
church,  one  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
M-y,  and  founded  by  a  member  of  the  De 
lord  family,  and  the  other  dedicated  to  St 
Margaret  probably  Margaret  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  whose 
influence  as  a  saint  prevailed  widely  over 
this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  east  of 
the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina,  which 
probably  indicates  the  position  of  one  of 
these  chantries  Among  the  carved  stones 
found  in  and  about  the  church  are  two  coped 
grave  covers'  with  tile  ornamentation.  One 
of  these  was  for  a  long  time  lying  outside 
the  church;  the  other,  in  two  pieces,  had 
been  used  as  building  stone  low  down  in 
the  foundation  of  the  chancel,  built  in  end¬ 
ways.  He  remembered  that  under  those 
grave  covers  when  removed  from  the  wall 
were  found  several  oyster  shells,  which  it 
seems  difficult  to  account  for.  The  carving 
on  one  side  of  the  stones  is  very  clear  and 
nne,  but  on  the  other  much  worn,  apparently 
by  the  weather,  so  that  it  would  seem  that, 
those  Norman  stones  were  very  old  before 
they  were  built  into  the  foundations.  The 
church  is  long,  and  rises  with  seven  steps 
from  the  nave  to  the  altar.  Before  the 
restoration  the  entrance  into  it  was  very 
small,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  arch  it  had.  There  was  a 
priest’s  door  about  the  middle  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel.  To  the  north.west  of 
the  church  there  is  the  ruin  of  a  massive 
tower,  35  ft.  square,  which  was  tKe  pre- 
Reformation  dwelling  of  the  rector  of  Ford.— 
The  ruins  of  Etal  Castle,  one  of  the  castles 
destroyed  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  were 
afterwards  visited,  as  well  as  a  small  pele 
tower  at  Duddo.  The  members  then  drove 
to  Berwick,  where  they  dined  together,  and 
subsequently  dispersed. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archaeological  Association.— 
The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Compton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretary,  communicated 
a  discovery  of  much  interest  recently  made 
by  Don  Enrique  Salas  in  excavating  on  land 
belonging  to  him  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
in  Spain.  The  discovery  consists  of  thirty- 
one  objects,  in  red  and  black  clay,  of  the 
Celtiberian  period.  A  careful  drawing  of  one 
of  the  subjects  on  a  cinerary  urn,  in  red 
colour,  was  submitted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
nature  of  the  find.  This  represented  two 
warriors,  one  on  foot  with  shield  and  dart, 
the  other  on  horseback  with  a  dart,  while  a 
third  is  lying  on  the  ground  pierced,  seem¬ 
ingly,  with  a  dart.  Dr.  Birch  remarked  at 
some  length  upon  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  discovery,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  D.  Astley  con¬ 
sidered  the  illustration  showed  evidence  of 
Mycenaean  civilisation.  These  interesting 
objects  have  been  deposited,  temporarily,  by 
the  owner  in  the  National  Archaeological 
Museum  of  Madrid.  A  paper  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Astley  on  the  9th  Iter  of 
Antoniuus,  with  special  reference  to  the  sites 
of  Sitomagus  and  Venta  Icenorum.  This  was 
a  carefully  reasoned  argument  in  favour  of 
the  views  of  the  older  antiquaries,  as 
Camden  and  Si?  Thomas  Browne,  that  Caistor 
and  Thetford  are  the  true  sites  of  Venta 
Icenorum  and  Sitomagus,  in  opposition  to 
modem  theories,  which  assign  to  Norwich 
and  Dunwich  that  identification.  Although 
the  latter  theory  is  ably  supported  _bv 
the  learned  antiquary,  Dr.  Raven,  with 
great  skill  and  labour,  he,  the  author, 
contended  that  it  was  improbable  and  unten¬ 
able  with  reference  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  and  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana.  The 
Tabula  Peutingeriana  is  a  copy  made  in  the 
Xlllth  century  of  the  only  Roman  map  of 
the  Imperial  epoch  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Conrad  Peutinger, 
of  Augsburg,  who  possessed  it  in  the  XVIth 
century,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  of  Vienna.  On  the  original 
map  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  British  section 
is,  unfortunately,  imperfect,  the  section  to 
the  west  and  north  of  Ad  Taum  being  mis¬ 
sing,  and  Venta  Icenorum  does  not  appear. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  for  Venta  Icenorum, 
the  chief  centre  and  emporium  of  trade,  the 
market  of  the  Iceni  in  Roman  times,  in  a 
locality  where  everything,  will  prove  its  im¬ 
portance  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
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its  mfgfiyet™  tha‘  of  Caistor.  with 
dances’  in^ its  nJLiyh*  r<?ma1^  of  Roman  resi- 
Thetford  lk„ ““gj^mtood.  In  like  manner 

Romans  wouldP  fi x'tnon"?  ^  s,it?.that 

'A  Ul  -  °f  LFn  joined 

m  discussion  following  the  paper  Mr 

SSL  Hi  at^nti0n,  t0  ^  u^wspapS 

M’^rd  Wooler’s  discovery 
the“ountvy„f  ¥fPs°r  defensive  inclosnre  in 
esRM!3fvyXd?Urilsm'  amJ  said  that  he  was 
the  result  nf  a  *°  d°  f-°’  a,s  the  discovery  was 
Woofer  thaf  ggH°"  he  h“d  made  to  Mr. 
soft  Mr  V  YH  ruld  he  found  on  the 
ment  kwHY H  H  ?oticed  an  embank - 
Watl’inv  StrA”  ^aoiauchlan’s  survey  of  the 
thf  Ct  '  Puhhshed  in  the  middle  of 

ably  exSfd7’  ani  iudged  that  it,  prob- 
wdse’  natural?  /C/0S?  ?  Pr°montory  other- 
wise  naturally  defended  by  streams  This 

f be  “rtr^d  s 

stronghold  an  early  fortress  or 

Mr  Wooler’t;  •t^le  P.rom.ontory  type  existed, 
ablu  !;00ler S , “destinations  show  that  prob- 
X  late  Pei’iod  the  southern  portion 
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MSS  ^-iurcs  will  be  given  and  precious 
“  on  fare  objects  .of  great  inteAst  will 
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Corresponbence. 

treatment  of  sewage. 

HA®ia’~Jn  comparing  the  way  of  disposingfof 
rimSfw7  *Sf  +  SeptlC  tank”  process  with  the 
*"?Ple  way  that  nature  teaches  us  as  to  dealing 
^  L?^)ement  and  any  foul  matter — vegetable 
or  ammai—we  may  learn  a  lesson.  b 

lhe  first  part  of  the  “septic”  process  is 
thf  rough  refuse  and  to  collect  the 

wage  into  a  tank  till  it  has  undergone  a  certain 
measure  of  putrefactive  change,  so  reducing  the 
orgamc  matter  into  a  liquid  state  fit  to  be  oxidised. 

,Change  is  effected  by  pathogenic 
fv,®8^81?3’  k!10?’n  as  anaerobic,  cultivated  in 
tne^tank,  which  is  necessary  for  the  second 
part  of  the  process — the  purifying  or  oxidising — 
brought  about  by  another  class  of  organisms. 
Known  as  aerobic  in  coke  or  clinker  filters,  thereby 
effecting  nitrification  and  rendering  it  fit  to  be 
discharged  as  a  harmless  effluent  into  a  stream, 
river,  or  into  the  sea,  and  so  getting  rid  of  it 
altogether.  & 

..  ~a.s  process  puts  the  anaerobic  before  the 
aerobic  action.  It  is  called  natural  or  biological. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  old  cesspool  system 
"Ought  out  with  an  addition  and  a  new  name. 
I  he  filtering  of  the  overflow  of  the  cesspit  is 
n®v.er  ,aftemPte(f-  It  is  often  in  some  way 
utilised  in  its  crude  state  on  the  face  of  the 
ground  by  sewage  cart  irrigation,  or  left  to  soak 
away.  That  from  the  septic  tank  is  in  measure 
purified,  and  usually  is  got  rid  of  as  waste  water 
into  some  river. 

2.  The  order  of  nature  is  to  deposit  all  filth 
or  foul  matter  in  the  earth  at  once  to  be  oxidised 
by  a  different  order  of  organisms  to  those  in  the 
septic  tank,  and  in  this  way  at  once  it  is  assimi¬ 
lated,  in  order  to  supply  other  vegetable  organisms 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  so  purification  and  utilisa¬ 
tion  are  very  simply  effected.  The  process 
then  for  dealing  with  sewage  that  can  effect  this, 
according  to  natural  law,  by  straining,  settling, 
and  filtering  where  we  find  the  aerobic  organisms 
thrive — providing  them  a  suitable  bed  for  growth 
and  increase — must  be  the  right  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  at  any  rate  for  large  houses  and  mansions 
in  the  country.  From  smaller  houses  it  can  be 
returned  into  the  garden  at  once  without  any 
special  provision  for  collection  and  purification, 
which  should  be  with  a  minimum  of  labour  in 
collection  with  dry  earth,  without  smell,  and 
without  the  aid  of  mechanism  or  chemicals. 
The  liquid  discharged  is  a  pure  effluent,  passing 
through  aerobic  and  anaerobic  beds — the  latter 
chiefly  mechanical  for  clarifying  and  removing 
all  inorganic  deposit. 

In  this  way  of  nature  the  aerobic  microbe 
with  oxygen  is  the  chief  factor.  The  anaerobic 
is  little  engaged,  and  few  of  these  micro-organisms 
are  found  below  a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface 
in  ordinary  earth.  A  few  inches  of  soil  are 
enough  to  cover  the  solids.  No  putrefactive 
change,  either  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  elements, 
can  take  place  when  covered  with  earth.  All 
mineral  or  hard  rubbish  is  otherwise  disposed  of. 


Any.  sewage  is  in  its  proper  place  if  deposited 
in  the  ground.  The  spade  and  plough  will  do 
all  that  is  required  beside.  The  mahurial  gam 
is  most  important  for  ferro-culture  of  every  kind, 
wherever  man’s  habitation  is,  except  in  cities  and 
towns  where  nature’s  ways  are  set  at  naught 
and  this  invaluable  provision  of  no  worth.  I 
quote  a  few  remarks  by  a  chemical  authority  : 

“  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  aerobic  beds  are 
artificial  gardens  or  farms  where  the  only  living 
thing  grown  consists  of  minute  organisms,  which, 
like  cells  in  general,  while  in  a  state  of  growth  or 
division,  require  oxygen,  in  order  that  an  increase 
in  their  substance  may  take  place.  .  .  • 
country  districts  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
dispose  of  sewage  in  soil  where  these  aerobic 
organisms  are,  and  by  growing  plants  which  may 
be  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  than  by 
growing  those  minute  organisms  which  are  only 
indirectly  beneficial  to  either.” 

It  is  strange  how  slowly  this  perfect  way  of 
nature  is  apprehended  and  acted  upon.  We 
conserve  strongly  what  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  Septic  tanks  are  now  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  deadly  ashpits — being  a  change  without  a 
difference,  except  that  they  are  watertight  and 
continuously  and  automatically  discharging 
— in  measure  purified — into  running  water. 
Consumptive  hospitals  in  the  country  are  haying 
these  septic  tanks  constructed,  where  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  and  other  pathogenic  organisms 
are  cultivated,  when  they  profess  they  are 
“  stamping  them  out.”  Is  it  not  healing  with 
one  hand  and  courting  disease  with  the  other  ? 
These  tanks  are  not  air-tight,  and  who  can  be 
sure  where  these  deadly  germs  are  carried  ? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  dangerous  and 
wasteful  process  in  the  country .  The  putrefactive 
gases  in  them  are  explosive  and  must  be  dangerous 
with  such  elements  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
nitrogenous  compounds. 

The  simple  way  of  dealing  with  sewage  is 
more  economical  in  the  first  cost,  as  well  as  in 
the  working  of  the  installation.  It  is  more 
effective,  and  is  free  from  anything  hazardous  or 
inodorous.  In  fact,  it  pays  itself,  as  I  lately 
calculated  for  a  large  college,  that  the  manure 
gained  by  the  process  would  pay  10  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay,  and  many  have  proved  this  who 
have  adopted  it.  Yet  they  preferred  the  septic 
waste  process.  We  seem  so  bound  to  go  with  the 
stream  that  we  are  willing  often  to  spend  large 
sums  on  what  we  af  terwards  find  to  be  a  mistake, 
which  is  constantly  done. 

Alfred  S.  Goodridge,  A.R.I.B.A. 


WESLEYAN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Whilst  thanking  you  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  you  refer  to  our  design  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  the  Builder,  we  should  like  to  reply  on 
one  or  two  points. 

We  did  not  send  alternative  plans,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  supplementary  report  (enclosed).  The 
drawings  marked  A  1  were  modifications  and 
improvements  on  the  original  design  in  the  first 
competition.  The  drawings  marked  A  2  illus¬ 
trate  a  scheme  based  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
in  which  the  large  hall  is  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
This  was  done  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  trustees, 
as  explained  in  the  conditions  of  the  final  com¬ 
petition.  In  both  cases  seating  accommodation 
was  provided  for  over  2,500  people.  (You  will 
find  this  clearly  explained  on  sections.) 

We  provided  a  central  cloak-room  on  the 
ground  floor  (we  agree  with  you  it  should  be  there) 
immediately  facing  the  main  entrance  and 
between  the  two  main  staircases.  The  lavatories 
(for  public)  were  placed  in  a  mezzanine  below. 

We  can  also  say  that  no  part  of  the  plan  was 
sacrificed  for  architectural  effect,  as  all  the 
scheduled  sizes  of  the  various  rooms  and  offices 
were  given  as  approximately  required,  and  many 
of  them  in  excess. 

C.  E.  Mallows. 

A.  W.  S.  Cross. 

***  We  looked  carefully  at  the  sections  in 
combination  with  the  plans,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  seating ;  we  could  not  make  out  that 
number  ;  however,  as  Messrs.  Mallows  &  Cross 
say  they  are  there,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are. — Ed.  _ 

Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
correct  an  error  made  in  the  criticism  of  my 
plans  for  the  above. 

The  tea-meeting  halls  in  basement  have  each 
domed  top  lights  27  ft.  diameter,  and  the 
borrowed  lights,  which  are  stated  “  as  showing 
through  the  ladies’  cloak-rooms  ”  are  high  up 
near  the  ceiling.  The  statements  are  a  little 
misleading. 

James  A.  Swan. 

***  We  did  not  overlook  the  domed  top  lights, 
but  they  are  in  one  corner  of  each  large  room,  and 
would  not  give  much  light  to  the  further  portion 
of  the  room.  Borrowed  lights  are  always  a 
doubtful  subterfuge  in  planning. — Ed. 


Memorial  to  Dr.  Temple,  Rugby. — A  tablet 
portrait  in  marble  and  alabaster  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  recently  unveiled 
at  Rugby  School.  The  memorial  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 


3llu0traUons. 

MONUMENT  TO  ARMAND  SILVESTRE. 

1HIS  monument,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  eminent  French  sculptor  M. 
Mercie,  was  perhaps  the  most 
poetic  and  original  piece  of  sculp, 
nf  this  vear. 


■J  poetic  auu  u“o“  .  i 
•  +. Paris  Salon  ol  this  year, 

‘“onfmav  suppose  that  the  design,  m  which 
One  mav  PP  ^  Ielie£  circuiate  round 
graceful  intended  to  symbolise 

a  broken  column,  pMtry-a  sue- 

the.characte  of  expressed  fancies,  but 
usually  witlfjs  background  of  melancholy. 

/uAMPPTmONrl3ESICHrioR  WES¬ 
LEYAN  HALL,  WESTMINSTER. 
The  illustration  sh°ws  the  joint  design  of 
Mr  C  E.  Mallows  and  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross 
submitted  in  the  second  Wesleyan  Hall 

C°Th<f  a  variation  from  that  in  the 

■  •  1  in  order  to  meet  what  we  now 

“SstandTthe  S  Of  the  Trustees,  that 
the  large  hall  should  be  on  the  first  floor.  It  is 
in  our  opinion  the  best  position  for  it,  but 
nothing  was  said  of  such  a  wish  m  the 
Instructions  for  the  Sketch  Competition  which 
merely  emphasised  the  wish  that  the  hall 
should  be  “easily  accessible  from  the  street.' 

The  authors  have  adopted  as  their 
dominant  idea  that  the  great  hall  should  be 
on  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  site.  The 
small  hill,  library,  and.  reading-room  are 
very  well  and  effectively  grouped  en  smte 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ground  floor.  The 
second  floor  contains  twelve  departmental 
offices  and  an  orchestra-room,  and  cloakroom 
accommodation  for  both  offices  and  orchestra. 
On  the  third  floor  there  are  nineteen  offices 
for  letting,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  fifteen, 
the  remainder  of  the  latter  floor  being 
utilised  for  residential  accommodation  foT 
the  secretary  and  caretaker.  The  large  tea¬ 
rooms  required  in  the  scheme  are  ot  course 
in  the  basement.  .  .  ,, 

Ventilation  was  proposed  to  be  on  the 
plenum  system,  with  filtered  warm  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  various  rooms  at  about  7  ft. 
above  the  floor  level,  and  the  foul  air 
extracted  at  the  floor  level. 

The  authors’  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
design  as  now  worked  out,  with  the  great 
hall  on  the  first  floor,  is  146,412Z-  _ 

The  exterior  design,  as  shown  in  the  veTy 
fine  perspective  drawing,  speaks  for  itself. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BAALBEK. 

The  photographs  of  the  circular  temple 
at  Baalbek,  as  existing,  and  of  the  disjecta 
membra  of  part  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
are  from  photographs  lent  by  Mr.  Spiers,  and 
are  given  in  connexion  with  his  article  in 
the  present  issue.  The  second-named  one 
should  however  have  been  more  correctly 
entitled  fragments  of  the  cornice  of  the 
cella. 

The  drawing  of  the  restoration  of  the 
circular  temple,  otherwise  called  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  shows  Mr.  Spiers’s  restoration  of 
the  building,  and  is  explained  in  his  article. 


Public  School,  Aberdeen. — A  new  public 
school  is  being  erected  in  Victoria-road,  Aberdeen. 
The  main  access  to  the  building  runs  north  and 
south,  the  two  front  entrances  from  Victoria- 
road  leading  into  a  central  corridor,  14  ft.  wide 
and  1 15  ft.  long.  The  building  is  two  stories  high. 
Alongside  the  corridor,  which  runs  along  the 
centre  of  both  floors,  there  are  arranged  three 
classrooms  on  each  side  on  both  floors,  with  a 
cookery  and  laundry  room  in  addition,  library, 
teachers’  rooms,  and  pupils’  cloakrooms.  The 


woodwork  will  be  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  corridors  and  staircases  will 
have  glazed  tile  dados,  and  the  staircases  will  be 
fireproof,  of  granolithic.  The  frontage  will  be  of 
hammer-blocked  and  sneeked  ashlar,  with  fair 
picked  dressings.  The  building  will  be  lit  by 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam  from  a  Cornish 
boiler.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  714 
children.  The  cost  will  be  about  8,7  00Z.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  are  as  follows  : — Mason 
work,  Messrs.  Alexander  Milne  &  Sons  ;  carpenter 
work,  Messrs.  Hendry  &  Keith ;  slater  work,  Mr. 
J .  M.  M'Donald  ;  plasterer  work  and  granolithic 
stairs,  Messrs.  Sellar  &  Co.  ;  plumber  work, 
Messrs.  Thom  &  Strachan  ;  painter  and  glazier 
work,  Messrs.  George  Donald  &  Sons  ;  and  steam 
boiler,  Messrs.  W.  M'Kinnon  &  Co.,  all  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  school  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  0. 
Allan,  Architect  to  the  Aberdeen  School  Board, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  architectural  department. 


July  i,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER 


COMPETITIONS. 

Islington  Central  Library.  —  Islington 
Borough  Council  has  accepted  the  design  of 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  for  the  Central  Public 
Library  to  be  erected  in  Holloway-road. 
Eight  designs  were  submitted,  which  the 
assessor,  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  described 
as  excellent.  The  problem  for  the  competi¬ 
tors  was  a  difficult  one,  he  reported,  owing 
to  the  irregular  nature  of  the  site  and  the 
accommodation  required.  The  various  solu- 
shown  by  the  plans  received  were 
admirable,  but,  after  a  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  each,  he  had  no  hesitation  ir 
placing  first  the  design  marked  No.  6  (Mr. 

.This  design  provided,  in  a  simple 
and  effective  manner  a  scheme  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  found  satisfactory  in 
practice.  The  elevations  also  represent  a 
building  suitable  to  its  purpose.  The  depart¬ 
ments  are  well  arranged,  and  the  whole 
building  well  lighted.  Mr.  Hare  (whose 
design  some  time  ago  for  the  NoTth  Isling¬ 
ton  Branch  Library  was  accepted  thus 
describes  his  design  for  the  Central  Library  : — 

The  principal  considerations  kept  in  view 
have  been  easy  and  direct  supervision  in  all 
parts,  adequate  lighting,  and  economy.  The 
entrance,  staircase,  and  corridors  have  been 
concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  adequate  for  free  and  perfect 
circulation.  The  author  feels  strongly  that 
the  setting  back  of  the  frontage  to  Holloway- 
road  behind  the  line  of  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings  is  unfortunate,  and  will  greatly  detract 
from  the  effect  of  the  building.  The  fron¬ 
tages  are  proposed  to  be  faced  entirely  with 
Portland  stone,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  green  slates;  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  including  the  roofs,  to  be  fire¬ 
proof.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  hall, 
etc.,  to  be  lined  with  Hopton  wood 
stone;  general  reading-room  to  have  a  dado 
of  Hopton  wood,  and  the  upper  part  to  be 
lined  with  a  light  marble;  the  juvenile-room 
to  have  a  tiled  dado ;  the  floors  of  the  reading 
and  juvenile  rooms  to  be  covered  with  cork 
linoleum,  wax  polished,  and  of  the  lecture- 
room  and  reference  library  of  wainscot  in 
narrow  widths,  secret  nailed.  The  whole  of 
the  joinery  to  be  wainscot,  slightly  wax 
polished.  The  heating  is  proposed  to  be 
effected  by  low-pressure  hot  water,  with 
ventilating  Tadiators  fixed  in  the  various 
rooms  and  corridors.  Extraction  is  provided 
from  the  principal  rooms  by  a  trunk  over 
the  entrance  corridoT  connected  to  an  electric 
fan  fixed  in  a  chamber  over  the  main  stair¬ 
case.  With  this  is  also  connected  the 
reference  library  and  large  lecture-room.” 

Schools,  High  Wycombe.— Sixteen  sets  of 
designs  were  received  in  competition  for 
secondary  education  schools,  and  the  design 
finally  selected  was  under  the  motto  “  Sun¬ 
shine.”  “Lux”  was  placed  second,  and 
“  Progress  ”  third.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  addresses  : — “  Sunshine,”  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Greenwood,  “Highfield,”  Gorton’ 
Manchester;  “Lux,”  Mr.  C.  Harold  Norton 
14,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.;  “Progress,’5 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Mee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  32,  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  Manchester. 

The  Harrogate  Infirmary. — For  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Harrogate  Infirmary  twelve 
local  architects  sent  in  designs  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Mr.  George  Bertram  Bulmer, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Leeds,  the  assessor  appointed 
by  the  committee,  has  sent  in  his  adjudica¬ 
tion  to  the  committee,  and  has  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  Messrs  H.  E.  and  A.  Bown, 
of  Harrogate;  second,  Messrs.  Bolshaw  & 
Steevens,  Harrogate;  third,  Mr.  T.  E.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Harrogate.  The  committee  awarded 
premiums  of  251.,  15 1.,  and  10Z.  for  the  best 
designs.  The  Building  Committee  have 
approved  of  the  assessor’s  award.  With 
the  exception  of  two  slight  additions,  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  on  the  north  side 
of  the  existing  building,  and  will  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  present  structure.  The  principal 
features  of  the  extension  will  be  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  large  waiting-room,  40  ft.  by 
22  ft. ;  a  new  operating  theatre,  with  an 
anaesthetic-room  attached,  with  stores  and 
lavatories,  etc.,  and  isolated  from  the  main 
portion  of  the  building.  There  will  also  be 
a  ward  on  the  first  floor,  58  ft.  by  26  ft.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Infir¬ 
mary  will  be  increased  from  forty  to  fifty- 
eight,  and  a  number  of  additional  staff  bed¬ 
rooms  will  be  provided  near  the  operating 
theatre,  and  on  the  same  floor  level  as  the 


existing  staff  bedroom.  The  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  will  be  between  4,00CK  and 
5,000Z. 

Church,  Tbefriw. — In  a  limited  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  new  Welsh  C.M.  Church  at  Tre- 
friw,  North  Wales,  the  committee  have 
selected  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  G. 
Dickens-Lewis,  architect,  Shrewsbury.  The 
work,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  3,500Z.,  is  to 
be  proceeded  with  immediately. 

Housing  Scheme,  Guildford. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Guildford  Town  Council  held 
on  the  20th  ult.,  it  was  decfided  to  award 
Mr.  T.  J.  Capp  the  first  premium  of  20Z.  for 
his  plans  in  connexion  with  this  competition. 
The  other  competitors  were  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sturges  and  Messrs.  Clemence  and  Moon. 
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The  Rock  Tombs  of  El  Amarna.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.  London  :  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

\nasya.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
London  :  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  latest! volumes  issued  by  the  Egypt  Explora 
tion  Fund  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Mr. 
Davies,  working  for  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
has  continued  his  work  of  describing  and 
copying  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  El  Amarna, 
the  town  built  by  Akhenaten  (Amenophis  IV.) 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  to  form  the  centre 
of  the  Monotheistic  worship  of  the  Sun’s  disc,  or 
Aten.  The  ruins  are  almost  entirely  of  one 
period,  as  at  the  death  of  the  King  the  country 
reverted  to  its  national  religion  and  returned  to 
Thebes  as  the  capital.  El  Amarna  was  deserted, 
but  appears  after  many  centuries  to  have 
become  a  resort  of  the  Copts,  who  found  com¬ 
fortable  homes  in  its  tombs  and  places  of 
refuge  in  its  inaccessible  cliffs.  The  group  of 
tombs  described  by  Mr.  Davies  are  those  cut 
in  the  cliff  at  the  north  of  the  town.  Many 
of  these  are  unfinished  and  uninscribed.  The 
architects  and  artists  of  the  period  would  be 
quite  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
courtiers  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of 
building  and  decoration  that  was  carried  out  in 
the  few  years  of  Aklienaten’s  reign,  and  only 
a  few  great  officials  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  designs  for  their  tombs  carried  out 
with  any  completeness.  The  unfinished  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tombs  renders  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  work  of  excavation  was  accomplished. 
In  one  case  wide  vertical  grooves  were  cut, 
and  the  intervening  mass  broken  away.  Another 
shaft  has  a  deep  circular  trench  cut  in  the 
floor,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Two  large  and  elaborate  tombs  are  described 
in  detail — those  of  Panehesy  and  Meryra,  high 
officials  of  Akhenaten.  That  of  Panehesy 
consists  of  three  chambers — a  square  hall, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  deceased ;  a  second  chamber  with  a 
tairway  leading  down  to  the  place  of  burial 
and  beyond  that  a  smaller  room  or  shrine 
intended  for  the  private  apartment  of  the 
deceased,  which  originally  contained  his  statue. 
The  hall  had  two  rows  of  two  columns  each. 
These  columns  represent  eight  bundles  of 
lapyrus  worked  out  in  complicated  detail  and 
irilliantly  coloured.  The  capitals  are  of 
papyrus-bud  form.  The  excavated  columns 
are  of  bulky  proportions,  and  differ  considerably 
in  this  respect  from  those  built  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  elaborately 
painted  and  inscribed.  The  burial  chamber  is 
of  almost  the  same  size  as  the  hall,  and  contains 
four  columns,  but  the  walls  are  left  plain. 

The  tomb  of  Meryra  also  consists  of  three 
chambers.  The  first  is  smaller  than  the  hall  of 
Panehesy,  and  contains  only  two  columns, 
which,  happily,  remain  intact,  and  which  support 
architraves  running  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
tomb.  The  ceiling  between  them  is  slightly 
arched  and  higher  than  at  the  sides.  The 
inner  chamber  is  of  a  narrow  corridor  type, 
running  transversely  to  the  entrance  hall ; 
the  shrine  beyond  is  left  entirely  rough  and 
unfinished.  Both  these  tombs  have  suffered 
greatly  in  recent  years  from  wilful  damage, 
and  also  from  colonies  of  bats,  which  have 
almost  obliterated  the  sculptures  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  walls.  Panehesy’s  entrance  hall 
was  utilised  by  the  Copts  as  a  Christian  church. 
They  cut  an  apse  and  otherwise  enlarged  the 
hall,  but  contented  themselves  for  the  most 
part  with  merely  painting  Christian  symbols 
over  the  pagan  representations ;  they  have, 


however,  left  an  unwelcome  legacy  of  wrev 
plaster  on  one  wall.  ear  grey 

Of  ToL T It?. t.ombs  praises 

S  2, 3SefejStl  a"d  hymns  and  prayers 
to  the  Aten.  The  pictured  scenes  show  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  reign  of  Akhenaten.  Unable 
to  throw  off  all  tile  traditions  of  Egyptian  art, 
the  artist  has  yet  managed  to  do  so  to  a  great 
extent.  Of  these  scenes  some  depict  Akhenaten 
and  Queen  _  Nefertiti  with  their  family  and 
court  worshipping  the  Aten,  presenting  food 
offerings,  or  burning  incense,  and  attended  in 
some  instances  by  female  dwarfs.  Others 
show  the  King  rewarding  his  faithful  servant 
Panehesy,  and  there  is  a  very  lively  representa- 
tion  of  the  royal  family  driving  out  in  chariots 
with  a  numerous  escort.  There  is  a  visit  of  the 
Royal  family  to  the  temple,  which  is  shown  in 
such  detail  that  Mi-.  Davies  has  been  able  to 
reconstruct  from  it  the  plan  of  the  building, 
aided  by  very  similar  representations  in  other 
tombs  and  by  the  actual  ruins  remaining  at 
El  Amarna,  and  to  realise  the  use  for  which  the 
various  courts  were  intended.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  scene  shows  the  King  receiving  tribute 
from  foreigners,  among  which  are  Ethiopians 
bringing  gold  in  profusion,  and  Asiatics, 
Amorites,  and  Hittites,  who  also  bring  precious 
metals  and,  among  other  objects,  vases  of  the 
now  well  known  Cretan  form. 

The  details  of  these  scenes  afford  subjects 
for  study  in  many  directions.  The  redundant 
ornamentation,  such  as  sashes  with  flapping 
ends  round  the  columns,  is  irritating.  The 
carved  work  on  the  buildings  depicted  is  so 
elaborate  that  the  originals  must  probably 
have  been  of  wood,  of  which  no  specimen  has 
survived. 

Mr.  Davies  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  general 
conditions  of  the  site,  the  traces  of  roads  made 
by  Akhenaten,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
place  by  the  Copts,  but  the  main  interest  of 
the  book  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  new  details  he 
has  acquired  with,  regard  to  the  very  remarkable 
plans  of  the  building  depicted  in  the  tombs, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  identify  with  the 
Temple  of  Akhenaten.  This  new  material 
Mr.  Davies  has  worked  out  with  great  care, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  disposition  of  th,e 
building ;  and  this  he  has  accomplished  with 
the  same  success  with  which  in  his  previous 
volume,  “El  Amarna  I.,”  he  identified  and 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  palace. 

Turning  from  El  Amarna  to  Ehnasya,  we 
find  ourselves  on  ground  which  has  been 
occupied  from  the  earliest  historical  times. 
Heracleopolis  Magna,  now  the  Arab  village  of 
Ehnasyeh  (Ahnas),  was  in  ancient  times  the 
head  of  a  nome  and  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Hershef,  a  ram-headed  god.  It  is  now  a  mass 
of  mounds  covering  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  the  XIXth  Dynasty,  which  was 
excavated  a  few  years  ago  and  found  to  contain 
some  traces  of  earlier  work.  On  this  somewhat 
unpromising  site  Professor  Petrie  settled  down 
for  the  winter  of  1903-4.  By  digging  below 
the  known  ruins  and  examining  both  floor 
and  foundation  levels,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
remains  of  two  distinct  temples  earlier  than 
that  of  Rameses  II.  of  the  XIXth  Dynasty, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  reconstructing  then- 
plans.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  temple  at  Ahnas  as  early  as  the  first 
dynasty,  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it.  At  the 
lowest  level  examined  Dr.  Petrie  found  private 
houses  built  of  brick  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty, 
among  which  were  some  burials.  Here  also 
were  scarabs  of  importance  for  dating  the 
kings  of  that  very  doubtful  period.  The 
houses  were  abandoned  apparently,  and  the 
site  taken  over  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  for  their  temple,  a  compact  block  of 
buildings  with  a  large  forecourt.  The  massive 
foundations  still  remain,  and  also  several  blocks 
of  red  granite,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  King.  Some  fine  palm-leaf  columns  m 
granite,  usurped  by  Rameses  II.  and  inscribed 
with  his  name  are  also  probably  of  this  date. 
These  have  been  carefully  photographed  and 
can  be  seen  in  detail.  During  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  a  later  temple  rose  on  this  site  very 
much  on  the  old  plan,  but  larger.  I  inally, 
Rameses  II.  rebuilt  the  whole,  appropriating, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  fine  work  and  materials  0 
his  predecessors.  His  foundations  are  very 
unstable,  and  do  not  compare  with  those  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  large  court  m 
front  of  the  temple  owed  much  to  him.  lie 
set  up  colossi,  and  also,  in  red  granite  a.  triad 
of  himself  between  the  gods  Ptah  and  Hershef. 
This  triad,  95  in.  in  height,  is  now  at  the  Cairo 
Museum. 
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nf  •ff6  MgI?  m  the  temP>e  °f  periods 
^-5*”  the  timo  oi  Rameses,  and 
£aW/  additions  were  added  as  late  as  the 
Antoninus.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
this  rebuilding  was  the  placing  of  drums  of 
e  quartzite  sandstone  under  the  monolith 

V111?®  t^e  portico.  The  most  sensational 
nnci  of  the  season  was  the  discovery  of  a  beauti- 
iuiiy-worked  statuette  in  gold  of  the  god 

lSmhDyna1tyd  *  Eng  ^  *  **  °f  the 

The  mass  of  mounds  surrounding  the  temple 
contain  rums  of  Roman,  Coptic,  and  Arab 
ouses.  ihe  Roman  houses  were  turned  over 
3,1Ur-1J-  etriie>  who  gives  plans  of  them.  Here, 
mn  other  things,  he  found  an  immense  number 
0  Roman  lamps.  These  he  has  worked 
through  and  divided  into  types ;  in  Roman 
,  nasya  seventeen  photographic  plates  are 
devoted  to  them. 

Among  the  mass  of  facts  and  deductions 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Petrie,  he  remarks  on 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  treatment  of 
ohage  on  capitals  of  the  Roman  period  found 
at  Lhnasya  and  those  at  Ravenna.  He  also 
traces  the  form  of  the  lock  of  Horus  in  the 
crook-like  appendage  at  the  top  of  the  cross 
that  appears  on  the  capitals  of  Theodoric’s 
palace.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  identifica¬ 
tion  without  further  proof,  but  from  it  Dr.  Petrie 
of  ^Raverm  mfluence  of  EgyPt  on  the  sculpture 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  by'a  large 
number  of  plates,  which  render  the  plans 
and  details  of  the  buildings  perfectly  clear. 


Building  Materials :  Their  Nature,  Properties, 
and  Manufacture.  A  Text-book  for  Students 
and  others.  By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton, 
A.R.I.B.A.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1905. 
Among  the  subjects  entering  into  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  architectural  students,  none  is  more 
necessary  than  that  embodied  in  the  latest 
text-book  by  Mr.  Middleton.  Recognising 
the  premier  position  occupied  by  mineral 
products,  such  as  stone,  concrete,  and  brick, 
the  author  lays  a  sound  basis  for  the  addition 
of  further  knowledge  by  two  introductory 
chapters,  one  on  the  geological  formation  in 
which  building  materials  occur,  and  the  other 
on  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
By  the  aid  of  these  the  student  may  be  enabled 
to  follow  the  classification  and  distinctive 
properties  of  various  building  stones,  but  his 
study  of  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  should 
be  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  elementary 
precepts  here  communicated. 

Building  stones  of  various  classes  are  con¬ 
sidered  at  some  length  in  seven  succeeding 
chapters,  which  contain  some  very  complete 
tables,  giving  full  particulars  relative  to  the 
chief  quarries  of  the  British  Isles,  and  deserve 
recognition  as  a  series  qf  records  compiled 
with  great  care  and  general  accuracy.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  au  courant  with  the  most 
recent  developments  of  stone-working  machi¬ 
nery.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  point 
out  the  suggestion  on  p.  64  that  “  Straight 
mouldings,  if  started  by  hand,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  can  be  cut  by  machine  on  a  travelling 
table  under  narrow  plane  irons,  but  on  curves 
they  have  to  be  worked  laboriously  by  chisel 
and  mallet,  as  must  all  carving  and  sculpture.” 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  happens  that  more 
than  one  machine  is  on  the  market  perfectly 
capable  of  starting  and  finishing  any  straight 
moulding,  without  preliminary  hand  treatment, 
on  the  hardest  stones  obtainable  ;  also  that 
circular  discs  can  be  moulded  by  machine  ; 
and,  again,  that  automatic  carving  and  sculp¬ 
turing  machines  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  One  other  omission  is  that  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  Welsh  jasper, 
a  very  fine  stone  recently  made  available  for 
building  purposes  by  the  development  of 
modern  stone  -working  mac  hinery.  Chapter  X. 
is  entitled  “  Bitumen  and  Asphalt,”  which 
seems  to  imply  a  difference  between  these 
materials,  and  in  the  body  of  the  chapter 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  mentioned  in  one  place  as 
“  bitumen  ”  and  another  as  “  pitch.”  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
author  had  made  it  clear  that  while  bitumen 
and  asphalt  are  synonymous  terms,  the  latter 
is  customarily  applied  as  a  courtesy  title  to 
the  natural  compound  of  limestone  and  bitumen, 
or  asphalt,  found  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
other  countries.  Another  point  with  regard  to 
this  chapter  is  that  asphalt,  although  a  building 
material,  is  not  a  primary  essential  to  pure 
construction,  and  for  this  reason  ought  not  to 


have  been  placed  between  stone  on  one  hand 
and  concrete  and  brick  on  the  other.  A  more 
appropriate  place  would  be  towards  t  e  en 
of  the  volume,  where  miscellaneous  substances 
are  discussed.  The  same  criticism  applies 
the  notes  on  whitewash  and  putty  in  the  succee 
ing  chapter.  The  former  of  these  useful  com¬ 
pounds  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
distemper,  which  is  dealt  with  at  the  end  ol  e 
book,  and  the  latter  to  Chapter  XLV.,  on 
“  Sundry  Materials  of  Lesser  Importance. 
In  this  connexion  we  observe  that,  in  spite  0 
the  prominence  given  to  putty  as  a  building 
material,  the  author  has  not  included  it  in  tne 
index.  Cements,  lime,  mortar,  plaster,  con¬ 
crete,  and  artificial  stone  are  the  subjects  ot  a 
series  of  consecutive  chapters  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  The  next  four  chapters 
describe  the  principal  varieties  of  brick  anc 
tile  and  the  methods  adopted  in  modern  bricK 
manufacture,  the  letterpress  being  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  excellent  drawings.  A  snor 
chapter  on  “  Artificial  Bricks  and  Miscellaneous 
Walling  Substances  ”  does  not  completely  cover 
the  subject  indicated.  The  first  part  ot  tne 
title  involves  the  suggestion  that  some  brichs 
are  not  artificial,  and  is  really  intended  0 
describe  special  types,  such  as  concrete,  slag, 
glass,  and  other  special  bricks.  Concrete 
bricks  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  hollow 
concrete  blocks  now  so  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  As  partition 
slabs  are  made  in  great  variety  by  numerous 
firms,  the  selection  of  two  individual  examples 
for  illustration  seems  to  be  a  little  invidious. 

Considering  the  large  field  covered  by  the 
book,  no  one  will  expect  to  find  in  it  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  treatment  of  every  subject  discussed,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  fact  that  an  immense  amount 
of  most  useful  knowledge  is  conveyed  in  a 
manner  that  will  render  the  work  of  great 
assistance  to  all  students  of  building  con- 


Twenty-six  Graduated  Exercises  in  Graphic 

Statics,  with  an  Essay  on  Graphical  Statics. 

By  T.  Alexander,  M.Inst.C.E.I.,  and 

A.  W.  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  C.E.  London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 

We  feel  sure  that  students  who  possess  the 
standard  work  on  “  Elementary  Applied 
Mechanics,”  by  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Thomson, 
will  generally  appreciate  the  series  of  exercises 
contained  in  the  book  now  published  by  the 
same  authors.  Produced  in  pamphlet  form, 
on  sheets  measuring  nearly  19  in.  by  14 J  in., 
this  essay  is  less  suitable  for  the  bookcase  than 
for  the  drawing -table,  where  the  ample  dimen¬ 
sions  of  its  accompanying  diagrams  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
to  follow  the  methods  set  forth.  The  essay  on 
graphical  statics,  occupying  the  first  two  and 
the  last  three  leaves,  takes  the  form  of  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  the  exercises,  and  is  based 
upon  various  chapters  in  “  Elementary  Applied 
Mechanics,”  and  the  illustrations  are  printed 
from  the  blocks  used  for  that  work.  Several 
of  the  graphic  exercises  include  diagrams  and 
explanatory  matter,  also  taken  from  the 
treatise  mentioned,  but  most  of  the  examples 
are  elucidated  by  diagrams  drawn  to  a  fairly 
large  scale,  and  full  directions  are  printed 
on  the  plates  side  by  side  with  the  diagrams. 
The  graduated  course  demonstrates  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  graphic  statics  to  various  types  of  work 
— such  as  roofs,  girders,  retaining  walls,  masonry 
arches,  and  steel  arches — which  are  of  direct 
interest  to  architects  and  structural  engineers, 
and  the  inclusion  of  illustrations  and  expla¬ 
natory  matter  already  printed  in  “  Elementary 
Applied  Mechanics,”  has  the  advantage  of 
rendering  this  pamphlet  a  self-contained  work, 
which  may  be  studied  independently  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  the  main  treatise,  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 


Struct  ural  Designers'  Handbook :  Giving  Diagrams 
and  Tables  for  the  Design  of  Beams,  Girders, 
and  Columns,  with  Calculations  Based  on 
ihe  New  York  City  Building  Code.  By 

William  Fry  Scott.  New  York :  The 
Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.  1904. 

The  general  idea  of  this  book  is  excellent,  but 
being  largely  based  upon  American  building 
regulations  and  sections  of  structural  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States,  its  contents  are 
only  of  limited  value  to  British  architects. 
The  work  is  not  a  treatise,  as  the  term  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood,  and  consists  very  largely  of 
numerous  diagrams  by  the  aid  of  which  beams 
and  columns  may  be  selected  for  various  spans 
and  conditions  of  loading  without  the  necessity 


for  tedious  calculations.  The  employment  „t 

diagrammatic  information  m  this  way  is  a 
very  well  if  the  user  is  quite  satisfied  upon  thIes 
essentials  — (1)  That  the  bases  of  computation 
Se  in  accordance  with  recognised  practice; 
m  that  the  diagrams  have  been  correctly 
computed  and  accurately  drawn;  and  (3) 
Zt  the  sections  for  which  results  a» 
given  correspond  in  all  essentials  win 
those  to  be  adopted.  Jo-  reasons  stated 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diagrams  pal. 
Iished’ by  Mr.  Scott  are  not  entirely  suitable 

for  employment  in  this  country  In  otter 
respects;  however,  we  beheve  them  to  be  quite 
as  trustworthy  as  they  are  ingenious.  Con. 
sidering  the  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  architect  or  engineer  who  undertakes  the 
design  and  erection  of  a  building  or  other 
structure,  we  hold  that  every  detail  should  be 
finally  settled  either  by  direct  calculation,  or 
by  reference  to  tabular  or  diagrammatic  results 
prepared  and  verified  under  the  direction  of 
the  designer,  unless  tables  or  diagrams  of 
authoritative  character  be  available.  Never- 
theless,  a  book  of  the  kind  now  under  notice  i? 
an  invaluable  aid  in  approximate  determina¬ 
tions,  in  preliminary  estimates,  and  in  preparing 
alternative  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
Tf  nswl  in  this  way,  Mr.  Scott’s 
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English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.  send  us  a  circu¬ 
lar  illustrating  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
their  well-known  floor  system.  The  “lintel” 
is  made  of  porous  terra-cotta  in  place  of  closely- 
compacted  tile,  the  form  of  cross-section  being 
approximately  that  of  a  triangle  with  curved 
sides  and  a  straight  base.  A  central  stiffening 
web  divides  the  interior  cavity  into  two  spaces ; 
the  exterior  sides  are  ribbed,  and  the  base  is 
moulded  with  dove-tailed  grooves  to  afford  a  key 
for  plaster.  Owing  to  the  additional  strength 
provided  by  the  central  web,  the  lintels  can 
now  be  made  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  by  reason  of 
its  porosity  the  terra-cotta  increases  fire-resis¬ 
tance  and  minimises  the  transmission  of  sound. 
Rolled  steel  joists  of  special  section  are  now 
employed,  the  dimensions  of  the  compression 
flange  being  much  smaller  than  the  tension 
flange.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  concrete 
deposited  around  the  joists  and  partly  around 
the  lintels  is  capable  of  taking  a  very  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  compressive  stress,  and 
renders  unnecessary  the  wide  flange  formerly 
used,  thereby  reducing  weight  and  cost.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  concrete  is  entirely 
self-supporting  although  moulded  upon  and 
between  the  terra-cotta  lintels  and  thoroughly 
connected  with  them  by  means  of  the  ribs  along 
each  side  of  the  lintels.  The  effect  of  the 
modifications  here  described  is  to  bring  the 
design  of  the  “  Fawcett  ”  floor  more  closely 
into  accord  with  the  principles  of  concrete-steel 
construction  without  departing  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  system. 

Messrs.  Hartley  &  Sugden,  of  Halifax, 
send  us  their  catalogue  of  heating  appliances, 
including  radiators,  hot-water  and  steam  boilers 
and  water  heaters.  The  radiators,  here  illus¬ 
trated,  are  of  good  design,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
spoil  their  appearance  by  the  introduction  of 
florid  decoration.  The  lines  of  the  radiators 
are  simple,  and  the  only  ornamentation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  fluting,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  any  building. 
One  double-column  radiator  is  supplied  with 
strips  of  metal  fitted  between  the  sections  so 
that  ah-  admitted  from  the  back  may  be  delivered 
only  from  the  upper  part  of  the  heating  surface. 
In  cases  where  air  is  admitted  through  the  floor 
strips  are  also  fitted  at  the  back  of  the  radiator. 
Among  other  boilers  illustrated  are  three  pat¬ 
terns  of  cast-iron  sectional  boilers  for  low- 
pressure  hot-water  heating.  Although  cast- 
iron  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack  under  certain 
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conditions,  this  material  is  now  very  largely 
used  for  hot-water  boilers  and  apparently  with 
satisfactory  results.  One  great  convenience 
offered  by  the  sectional  construction  illustrated 
in  this  catalogue  is  that  any  individual  section 
can  be  readily  replaced,  and  another  is  that  the 
size  of  any  boiler  can  be  increased  at  pleasure 
by  attaching  additional  sections.  Wrought- 
iron  boilers  of  various  types — both  independent 
and  for  brick-setting — are  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  as  also  are  low-pressure  and  high- 
pressure  steam  boilers  for  heating  and  power 
plants.  Two  patterns  of  steam  water  heaters 
are  shown,  one  of  these  being  a  new  design 
vertical  type  heater  occupying  very  little  floor 
space  in  proportion  to  heating  capacity. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  sends  us  his  catalogue 
of  constructional  steelwork  and  concrete-steel 
floors.  The  first  sixteen  pages  contain  tables 
of  beams,  stanchions,  and  columns  of  various 
kinds,  including  an  ingenious  type  of  composite 
stanchion  designed  so  as  to  utilise  the  high  ten¬ 
sile  resistance  of  mild  steel  and  the  great  com¬ 
pressive  resistance  of  cast-iron.  Some  results 
obtained  by  Messrs.  D.  Kirkaldy  from  tests  of 
these  stanchions  appear  to  confirm  the  claim 
of  the  maker  that  they  will  carry  a  greater  load 
and  give  a  higher  factor  of  safety  than  mild 
steel  stanchions  of  equal  sectional  area.  In  the 
next  two  or  three  pages  we  find  illustrations  of 
genuine  steel  cage  construction,  one  of  these 
showing  the  part  section  of  a  Thames-side 
warehouse  from  foundations  to  roof.  Concrete- 
steel  floors  are  represented  by  five  different 
systems,  but  this  form  of  construction  is  only 
applied  to  the  panels  between  parallel  rolled 
steel  joists,  which  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire-protection 
the  lower  flanges  of  heavy  girders  involve 
greater  risk  than  the  small  bars  constituting  the 
reinforcement  of  concrete-steel  beams.  Among 
other  representative  examples  of  work  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  *  interesting  little  catalogue  we 
may  mention  steel  roof  trusses,  fireproof  roofs  of 
steel  encased  with  concrete,  steel  framed 
buildings  for  factories  and  storehouses,  bridge 
work,  basement  lighting,  steel  staircases, 
window  sashes,  and  tanks. 

Messrs.  Summerscales  &  Sons  (Keighley) 
send  us  a  large  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
of  their  laundry  machinery  and  cooking 
apparatus.  Among  the  objects  illustrated 
and  described  are  various  rotary  washing 
machines,  mostly  made  entirely  of  metal, 
chough  there  are  some  smaller  ones  with 
wooden  drums;  various  forms  of  wringing 
machines  and  Hydro  extractors;  gas  irons 
and  fittings;  coppers,  linen  presses,  clothes 
waggons,  and  drying  closet's  of  various  design. 
We  take  from  the  catalogue  the  following 
description  of  the  principle  and  action  of 
their  “  Overhead  Drying  Horses  ”  : — 

“  The  general  principle  is  based  upon  the  natural 
capacity  of  air  to  hold  water  in  suspension,  there¬ 
fore,  for  efficiently  drying  linen,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
point  of  saturation,  but  pass  freely  and  rapidly 
through  the  drying  chamber.  To  attain  this  object 
we  employ  a  specially  constructed  exhaust  fan,  which 
draws  pure  air  through  a  heater  (for  economy  of 
space  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  drying  chamber), 
composed  of  encased  steel  tubes  heated  by  live  steam, 
or  the  exhaust  steam  from  engine,  and  forcing  the 
heated  air  into  the  drying  chamber,  where  it  is 
equally  distributed  by  a  trunk  pipe  through 
graduated  slots,  arranged  so  that  the  temperature 
and  point  of  admission  are  completely  under 
control,  and  all  parts  of  the  chamber  filled  with 
heated  air  under  a  slight  pressure.  As  the  fresh 
heated  air  is  being  constantly  forced  through  the 
articles  to  be  dried,  taking  up  a  small  amount  of 
moisture  in  saturation,  and  then  forced  again  into 
the  open  air,  carrying  any  vitiated  matter  with  it, 
it  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  and  constant  volume  of 
pure  heated  air.” 

The  catalogue'  contains,  in  the  general  re¬ 
marks,  some  useful  practical  information  ;  and 
there  is  a  whole  series  of  code  words  for 
simplifying  arrangements  by  telegram. 

.  Messrs.  Twyfords  (Hanley)  have  sent  us  a 
circular,  in  which  they  draw  attention  to  the 
special  ware  in  which  their  principal  water- 
closet  basins  are  now  made.  Ordinary 
earthenware  and  fireclay,  in  their  unglaze'd 
state  are  more  or  less  porous,  and  Messrs. 
Twyfords  claim  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  two  new  wares  which,  even  when 
•  are  “absolutely  non-porous.” 
Vitrina  is  the  name  given  to  the  substitute 
for  earthenware,  and  “  Vitrina  Ironstone  ”  that 
of  the  substitute  for  fireclay.  The  tests  by 
Messrs.  David  Kirkaldy  &  Sons  show  that 
the  unglazed  “Vitrina”  has  an  absorption  of 
ony  s  Per  cent,  after  seven  days’  immersion, 

and  the  unglazed  “Vitrina  Ironstone”  of  4-  per 

cent.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  for  water- 


closets  the  two  wares  are  always  glazed,  so 
that  even  better  results  are  obtained. 

From  the  British  Luxfer  Prism  Syndicate 
we  have  received  a  catalogue  of  138  pages, 
containing  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
their  various  kinds  of  glazing.  The  catalogue 
is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  first'  of 
which  deals  with  the  simpler  applications  of 
“Luxfer”  prismatic  glass.  This  glass  is  flat 
outside,  but  corrugated  inside,  so  that  the 
section  resembles  a  saw;  the  corrugations  are 
of  various  pitches  to  suit  different  conditions 
of  lighting  and  the  degrees  of  refraction  re¬ 
quired.  In  its  original  form,  the  glazing  was 
formed  with  4-in.  squares  of  white  crystal 
glass  united  in  various  way  in  a  brass  frame, 
but  rolled  prismatic  sheets  of  large  size  are 
now  made,  as  well  as  “Luxfer  Prism  Plate- 
Glass,”  the  latter  being  manufactured  in  sizes 
up  to  50  in.  by  55  in.,  and  supplied  either 
polished  or  unpolished.  The  second  section 
deals  with  pavement  and  other  lights,  the 
third  with  electro-glazed  fire-resisting  “Lux¬ 
fer”  window-glass,  and  the  fourth  with  orna¬ 
mental  forms  of  “Luxfer”  glazing  (plain  and 
coloured)  with  cames  of  lead  as  in  ordinary 
leaded  lights,  or  of  coppered  lead,  or  of 
copper  (electro-glazed).  The  designs  in  this 
section  are  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and 
include  examples  of  glazing  suitable  for  build¬ 
ings  in  the  various  English  styles,  from  the 
Xlllth  to  the  XVIIIth  century,  and  many 
others  of  a  modern  type.  In  the  fifth  section 
various  forms  of  the  “Luxfer”  patent  roof¬ 
glazing  without  putty  are  shown  in  a 
number  of  folding  plates.  Different  sections 
of  steel  bars  are  adopted,  and  the  bars  are 
galvanised  or  lead-encased,  while  the  glass  is 
secured  by  lead,  zinc,  or  copper  capping ; 
asbestos  packing  is  used  with  some  of  the 
sections,  and  the  glass  is  either  plain  or 
prismatic.  This  is  a  good  catalogue,  and  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  architects. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Young  & 
Marten  a  copy  of  their  new  quarto  catalogue 
of  460  pages,  entitled  “  Tariff  of  Requisites 
for  Building  Construction.”  It  contains  illus¬ 
trations  and  prices  of  nearly  everything  re¬ 
quired  in  ordinary  buildings,  including  drain¬ 
pipes,  traps,  and  manhole-covers,  bricks  and 
tiles,  English  and  Swedish  doors,  wood  and 
iron  sashes  and  casements,  leaded  lights  and 
other  glazing,  sinks,  baths,  lavatories  and 
water-closets,  gas  and  water  pipes,  kitcheners 
and  fire-grates,  mantelpieces,  plumbers’  metal¬ 
work,  crank  and  electric  bell  fittings,  gas  and 
electric  light  fittings,  builders’  plant,  work¬ 
men’s  tools,  hinges,  latches,  and  other  hard¬ 
ware;  heating  apparatus,  ventilators,  paints 
and  varnishe's,  and  many  other  requisites, 
large  and  small.  It  is  certainly  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  catalogue,  and,  although  architects 
will  look  elsewhere  for  fittings  of  a  special 
character,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  this  volume 
useful,  and  to  the  builder  it  will  be  a  still 
greater  boon. 

Messrs.  Heathman  &  Co.  send  us  a  catalogue 
of  their  useful  patent  (extension  ladders, 
and  another  of  their  hand  fire-extinguishing 
pumps  and  grenades  and  of  their  various 
forms  of  fire-escapes  for  keeping  in  private 
houses,  etc.  Their  fire  hose  for  attachment 
to  house  taps  is  a  very  useful  and  not  expen¬ 
sive  article,  which  would  be  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  in  extinguishing  an  incipient  fire  than 
buckets  or  jugs,  and  the  water  could  be 
better  and  more  directly  applied. 


Parish  Church,  Marton. — Messrs.  Harold 
Bailey  &  Wood,  of  Newark  and  London,  are 
appointed  architects  for  the  reparation,  at  a 
computed  cost  of  about  800Z.,  of  the  parish 
church  of  Marton,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Margaret,  and  built  of  stone,  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave  and  aisles,  and  has  an  embattled  western 
tower.  The  tower,  we  may  observe,  is  scheduled 
in  Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s  “  List  of  churches  in 
England  that  exhibit  traces  of  Saxon  building,” 
which  was  printed  in  our  columns  of  May  2,  1903, 
and  Professor  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  tower 
belongs  most  probably  to  the  middle  of  the 
XI th  century,  though,  as  he  points  out,  there 
are  in  the  East  Anglian  region  several  survivals  of 
Saxon  forms  in  post-Conquest  buildings.  The 
interior  of  the  church  presents  features  of  the 
Norman  and  later  periods,  with  vestiges  of  pre- 
Conquest  carving  and  other  work.  At  a  restora¬ 
tion  carried  out  in  1868  the  north  chancel  arch, 
which  had  been  bricked  up,  was  opened  out  and 
the  west  gallery  was  taken  down.  Marton  is 
traversed  by  a  Roman  road  known  as  Tilbridge- 
lane,  and  the  river  Trent  separates  the  parish 
from  Nottinghamshire. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— I. 
Introduction — Steam  Boilers — Boiler 
Types. 

|  UR  primary  object  in  the  ensuing 
articles  is  to  set  down  some  of  the 
most  essential  points  for  attention 
by  architects  who  are  called  upon 
t°  .install  plant  for  the  generation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  steam  in  hospitals,  asylums, 
workhouses,  infirmaries,  schools,  hotels,  in¬ 
dustrial  works,  and  other  buildings. 

The  first  part  of  the  title  chosen  might 
easily  be  made  to  cover  an  immense  field.  A 
full  discussion  of  steam  boilers  would  make 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  laws  of  heat, 
radiation,  and  conduction,  the  calorific  value 
of  fuels,  the  laws  of  combustion  and  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  physical  properties  of  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  boilers,  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  boilers,  furnaces, 
and  smoke-prevention  apparatus,  and  other 
subjects  directly  connected  with  steam-boiler 
practice. 

Therefore,  we  think  it  desirable  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  the  outset  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
steam  boilers  and  auxiliary  plant,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  deal  with  matters  belong¬ 
ing  more  particularly  to  the  province  of  the 
mechanical  engineer.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  study  such  details  will  be  able 
to  find  all  information  required  in  the  various 
text-books  published  on  steam-boiler  construc¬ 
tion.  We  merely  propose  to  present  some 
notes  on  aspects  of  the  subject  which  must 
come  before  every  architect  who  is  required 
to  make  provision  in  his  specifications  for 
steam-producing  plant,  who  has  to  design- 
buildings  suitable  for  its  accommodation,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  his  client  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  safety  of  the  installation. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  kindred  sub¬ 
ject  of  steam  pipes,  the  interests  of  the  pipe- 
maker  and  pipe-fitter  will  give  place  to  those 
of  the  architect,  who  is  concerned  more  with 
the  principles  of  design  than  with  the  details 
of  execution.  But  essential  details  will,  not 
be  neglected,  for,  upon  the  proper  recognition- 
and  observance  of  these  by  the  designer,  the 
satisfactory  character  of  a  complete  pipe 
system  very  largely  depends. 

As  no  system  of  boilers  and  pipes  is  com¬ 
plete  unless  it  includes  auxiliary  apparatus 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings,  sufficient  mention  will  be  made  of  all 
appliances  that  form  integral  parts  of  an  in¬ 
stallation. 

Steam  Boilers. 

Boiler  Ty-pes— Before  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  boiler  selection,  it  may  be  useful  to 
present  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
boiler  types  available,  together  with  some- 
notes  upon  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each. 

(1)  With  the  exception  of  the  plain  cylin¬ 

drical  boiler,  now  virtually,  obsolete  for  steam¬ 
raising  purposes,  no  boiler  is  more  simple  than 
the  Cornish  type  (Fig.  1).  This  is  durable, 
costs  little  for  maintenance,  and  burns  fuel 
of  inferior  quality  with  comparative  economy. 
One  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  sludge 
deposited  from  unpurified  feed  water  settles 
chiefly  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  away  from 
the  region  of  maximum  heat  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  in  great  part  by  blowing  off.  Finally, 
the  interior  of  a  Cornish  boiler  is  very  acces¬ 
sible  for  cleaning.  .  , 

It  is  usually  made  in  sizes  from  7  It.  long 
by  3  ft.  3  in.  diameter  to  30  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 
diameter,  with  effective  heating  surfaces 

ranging  from  about  70  sq.  ft.  to  700  sq.  •  > 
and  for  working  pressures  of  40  lb.  to  100  1  . 
per  sq.  in.  For  diameters  above  6  It.  tne 
Lancashire  type  is  preferable. 

(2)  The  Lancashire  boiler  (Jig.  A)  is 
another  simple,  durable,  and  economical 
type,  requiring  few  repairs,  and  providing  a 
large  evaporating  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  confined  space  be¬ 
tween  the  flues,  the  Lancashire  boiler  1S 
so  easy  to  clean  as  the  Cornish  type,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  smaller  sizes.  . 

For  instance,  in  a  boiler  of  6  ft.  diameter 
with  two  2-ft.  3-in.  diameter  flues,  only 
1  ft.  6  in.  is  left  for  the  three  space; 3,  one- 
between  and  one  on  each  side  of  t  ' 

Hence,  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  is  at  the  back,  where 
tubes  are  reduced  in  diameter  to  permit  tne 
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SS?”*®4  °f  the  end  Plate  by  an  internal 
angle  ring. 

«Z?%LanCi  boiler  is  commonly  made  in 
sizes  from  16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  diameter  to 
30  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  diameter,  with  effective 
neating  surf  aces  ranging  from  about  350  sq.  ft. 

cAUru  ,an^  working  pressures 

ot  50  lb.  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

>’ome  firms  make  Lancashire  boilers  with  a 
diameter  as  small  as  5  ft.  6  in.,  but,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  this  type  should  never 
be  of  less  than  6  ft.  diameter. 
t  iu^r6  ^bree-flued  boiler  is  a  modification 
ot  the  Lancashire  type,  and,  ,as  shown  in 
rig.  6,  has  two  furnace  tubes  of  equal 
diameter  and  one  tube  about  25  per  cent,  less 
+11  placed  near  the  bottom.  Owing 

to  the  transverse  area  occupied  by  the  three 
hues,  this  type  is  not  made  in  diameters  of 
less  than  8  ft. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  That  a 
large  volume  of  more  or  less  dead  water  is 
displaced  by  the  additional  flue;  that  more 
-rigorous  circulation  is  insured ;  and  that,  by 
reason  of  the  more  uniform  temperature  re¬ 
sulting,  the  strains  due  to  unequal  expansion 
ailM\CT?uraC/^10n  are  considerably  reduced. 

(4)  I  he  Galloway  boiler  is  another  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Lancashire  type.  It  has  two 
turnace  tubes  extending  as  far  as  the  bridges 
f-u  tbe  back  °f  the  fire  grates,  but  beyond 
these  the  tubes  are  united  to  form  a  special 
iorm  of  flue  pierced  by  circulation  tubes  and 
having  recesses  or  pockets  in  the  side  walls. 
« 6  j.CirrUIatl0,n.  tubes  and  pockets  have  the 
enect  of  breaking  up  the  furnace  gases  and 
0 t,  .aosorbing  considerable  quantities  of  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  the  water.  The 
mixture  of  the  gases  behind  the  fire  bridges 
assists  the  process  of  combustion,  and  tends 
to  economise  fuel  and  to  reduce  smoke 
production. 

This  type  of  boiler  presents  further  com¬ 
plications  in  respect  of  cleaning,  but,  so  far 
as  steam  raising  is  concerned,  it  is  very 
efficient  owing  to  the  rapid  circulation  and 
the  complete  combustion  obtained.  It  is 
made  in  sizes  very  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
Lancashire  boilers,  but  has  a  larger  output 
mfse  in  ProPortion  to  actual  dimensions. 
.  (“)  The  externally-fired  multitubular  boiler, 
y1.  1ts  most  simple  form,  is  fired  externally. 
^  j  ,e  Cornish  type,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  development  of  the  plain  cylindrical  boiler, 
only  that  the  additional  means  of  imparting 
heat  to  the  water  take  the  form  of  small 


internal  smoke  tubes  running  from  front  to 
back,  instead  of  being  constituted  by  a  large 
internal  furnace  tube.  .,  . 

The  general  construction  of  this  boner  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  Fig.  4.  It  is  y 
no  means  a  self-contained  apparatus,  as 
fire  grate  has  to  be  set  in  the  enclosing  11 

The  multitubular  boiler  is  an  efficient  steam 
producer,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that 
sludge  deposited  from  impure  feed  water 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  where  the  heat  is 
at  a  maximum.  Consequently,  overheating 
and  burning  of  the  plates  is  almost  inevitable 
unless  purified  feed  water  be  employed. 

Internally-fired  multitubular  boilers  0 
various  patterns  have  been  introduced  for  t  e 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  defects  of  the  ex¬ 
ternally-fired  variety.  Most  of  these  modifi¬ 
cations  combine  the  essential  features  01  e 
Cornish  or  Lancashire  type.  ... 

(6)  Fig.  5  represents  a  multitubular  boner 
having  a  circular  flue  making  it  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Cornish  and  multitubular  types. 
This  form  of  boiler  presents  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  erected  very  cheaply  for  a 
temporary  installation  without  side  or  bottom 
brick  flues,  or,  if  desired,  by  simply  placing 
the  boiler  on  cast-iron  cradles  and  providing 
a  wrought-iron  chimney.  For  permanent 
work,  however,  it  should  be  seated  similarly 
to  a  Cornish  boiler. 

The  boiler  is  made  in  sizes  ranging  from 
10  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  diameter  to  18  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  diameter,  with  effective  heating  sur¬ 
faces  from  about  170  sq.  ft.  up  to  500  sq.  ft., 
and  for  the  usual  pressures.  It  is  also  made 
as  a  combined  Lancashire  and  multitubular 
boiler  in  sizes  from  18  ft.  long  by 
6  ft.  6  in.  diameter  to  20  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 
diameter,  the  effective  heating  surfaces  for 
these  being  from  about  600  sq.  ft.  to 
850  sfl-  ft-  .  ,  1A.A  .  , 

A  combined  Lancashire  and  multitubular 
boiler  is  also  made,  in  which  the  furnace 
tubes  extend  for  a  greater  length  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  cylindrical  combustion  chamber, 
into  the  back  plate  of  which  the  smoke  tubes 
are  expanded. 

Another  variety  consists  of  two.  separate 
boilers,  one  being  a  short  Lancashire  boiler 
and  the  other  a  short  multitubular  boiler. 
The  two  portions  are  fixed  tandem  fashion 
4  ft.  apart  longitudinally.  The  intervening 
space  is  enclosed  by  brickwork,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  combustion  chamber.  Connexion 


-  eStabbvha  w"e‘o?  *£&££% 

spaces  by  a  water  pip  Qn  the 

the  botto™  feature  of  this  design  is  that 

thmrfg  section  and  a, 

V  r  nf  a  multi  tubular  boiler,  with 

end  elevation  ot  a  m  ^  described  as 

aWLamSe  tubular  boiler  This  design  was 
a  Jaancuamr?  {  .  ars  ag0  by  Mr. 

T  N ^Taxman  ilinstCS.,  for  the  special 

purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  output  of  steam 
Cm  a  boiler  occupying  a  minimum  amount 

0fThe°rbo?leris  also  made  with  one  flue, 
thereby  constituting  a  combination  of  the 
multi  tubular  boiler  with  the  Cornish  type, 
or  a  Cornish  tubular  boiler. 

When  the  furnace  gases  emerge  at  the  back 
from  the  flue  or  flues  they  enter  a  combo* 
tion  chamber  of  brick,  or  iron  lined  with  fire, 
brick  and  return  through  the  small  tulles  to 
a  smoke-boa  in  front  whence  they  proceed 
through  brick  flues  along  the  sides  of  the 
boiler  to  the  chimney,  or  may  be  taken  direct 

efficient  and  economical  form 
of  steam  generator,  and  is  particularly  useful 
in  places  where  space  is  limited.  It  is  made 
in  stock  sizes  ranging  from  6  ft.  .5  m.  ,ong 
by  4  ft.  9  in.  diameter  to  12  ft.  6  in.  long  by 
6  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  with  one  flue,  and  from 
12  ft  6  in.  long  by  7  ft.  diameter  to  14  ft. 
lon°-  by  8  ft.  diameter,  with  two  flues,  the 
working  pressures  being  the  same  as  those 
usually  adopted  for  Cornish  and  Lancashire 

k°(8)  Another  form  of  multitubular  boiler 
with  internal  furnaces  is  the  Marine  return- 
tube  type,  which  is  used  in  some  towns  and 
cities  where  space  has  to  be  economised.  The 
floor  space  required  is  very  much  less  than 
that  necessary  for  a  Lancashire  boiler,  and,  if 
not  overworked,  it  is  a  very  economical  steam 

raiThe'  Marine  return-tube  boiler  is  made  for 
land  service  in  sizes  ranging  from  4  ft  6  in.  . 
by  4  ft.  diameter  to  9  ft.  long  by  11  ft. 
diameter,  the  latter  dimensions  representing 
the  largest  boiler  that  can  be  forwarded  by 
railway.  The  smaller  sizes  have  one  flue,  like 
a  Cornish  boiler,  and  the  larger  sizes  two 
flues,  like  a  Lancashire  boiler.  The  effective 
heating  surfaces  range  from  about  100  sq.  ft. 
up  to  1,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the  pressures  from 
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100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  upwards.  The  Dry-back 
return-tube  boiler  is  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Marine  boiler,  the  chief  difference  being  the 
absence  of  an  internal  combustion  chamber. 

(9)  The  Locomotive  boiler  (Fig.  8)  is  of  the 
multitubular  type,  with  an  extension  con¬ 
taining  the  fire-box.  When  of  well-propor¬ 
tioned  design  it  is  an  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  steam  generator,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  for  temporary  works,  because  the 
cost  of  installation  is  exceedingly  small. 

Boilers  of  this  type  are  generally  made  in 
sizes  from  10  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  9  in.  wide  to 
17  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  6  in.  wide  over  all 
dimensions,  with  effective  heating  surfaces  of 
from  200  sq.  ft.  to  1,000  sq.  ft.,  and  suitable 
for  pressures  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and 
upwards. 

(10)  Watertube  boilers  are  made  in  so  many 
different  forms  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mention  all  of  them  in  the  present  sum¬ 
mary,  and  invidious  to  mention  one  or  two 
while  ignoring  the  remainder. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
watertube  boiler  is  that  the  water  and  steam 
are  contained  in  tubes  the  outer  surfaces  of 
which  are  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  tubes  are 
connected  with  steam  and  water  drums 
arranged  in  different  ways,  but  in  every  case 
the  fire  is  outside  the  tubes  and  drums.  The 
tubes  are  always  in  tension,  instead  of  in 
compression,  as  happens  in  all  other  boilers, 
and  the  steam  drums  are  very  much  smaller 
than  the  shells  of  cylindrical  boilers. 

(11)  The  vertical  boiler  is  made  in  two  main 
styles,  the  first  with  from  one  to  four  or  more 
cross- tubes  of  comparatively  large  diameter, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  and  the  second  with  from 
about  five  to  thirty  vertical  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  as  in  Fig.  10. 

Ordinary  boilers  of  this  type  are  very 
wasteful  of  fuel,  especially  the  cross-tube 
variety.  Their  chief  recommendations  are  : — 
Maximum  steam  production  on  minimum 
floor  space,  extreme  adaptability  for  tem¬ 
porary  or  emergency  work,  low  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation,  and  suitability  for  small  supplies  of 
steam. 

Fig.  11  is  a  section  showing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  vertical  boiler  in  which  small 
tubes  are  fixed  horizontally,  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  is  increased  by  a  lengthened  path  for 
the  furnace  gases. 

Special  patterns  of  vertical  boilers  pro¬ 
duced  by  several  well-known  makers  are  much 
more  economical  than  the  ordinary  varieties, 
and  are.  distinctly  worth  consideration  by 
prospective  users. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usuaFfortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  week  at^the  offices  of  the  Board, 
Victoria  Embankment. 

Leavesden  Asylum. — Among  the  correspondence 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
a  letter  sanctioning  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
conversion  of  two  blocks  at  this  asylum  into 
infirmaries.'  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,1  SOL 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  sanction  to  the  expenditure  of 
3,0001.  on  irrigation  works  on  land  recently 
acquired  at  the  asylum. 

Belmont  Asylum. — The  Local  Government 
Board  wrote  sanctioning  the  proposal  of  the 
Managers  to  invite  tenders  from  six  selected  firms 
for  the  provision  of  (a)  laundry  machinery  and 
fittings ;  and  (b)  heating  arrangements  and 
additions  to  the  boiler-house  at  this  asylum,  with¬ 
out  in  the  first  instance  advertising  for  tenders. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee  it  was  agreed  : 

That  application  be  made  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  loan  of  the  undermentioned  sums, 
amounting  to  100,9781.,  to  be  repaid  within  the  periods 
named  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  31.  6s.  8d. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  balance  for  the  time 
being  outstanding — 


Southern  Hospital  —  Erection  of  . .  30 

Leavesden  Asylum — Cottages  for  mar¬ 
ried  attendants .  30 

Training  Ship  Exmouth— Providing 

and  fitting  up  new  ship .  30 

South-Eastern  Hospital — Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of .  20 

Eastern  Hospital — Laundry  alterations  15 
High  Wood  School — Erecting  and 

fitting  up .  15 

Belmont  Asylum  —  Alterations  and 

additions .  10 

Belmont  Asylum  —  Installation  of 

electric  light,  etc .  10 

Long  Reach  Hospital — New  pontoon 

and  landing-stage .  10 

Fountain  Hospital  —  Fire-resisting 
works .  5 


£. 

40,000 

1,100 

1,350 

50,000 

360 

1,200 

1,730 

4,000 

488 

750 


£100,978 


Darenth  Asylum. — Messrs.  Taperell  &  Haase 
were  appointed  to  take  out  the  quantities  for 
the  annual  cleaning  and  painting  works  at  this 
asylum.  The  cost  is  estimated  by  the  Engineer- 
in -Chief  to  be  2,5002. 

North-Eastern  Hospital. — The  Board  approved 
of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief 
for  the  erection  of  new  boiler-house,  coal  stores, 
and  workshops  at  this  hospital.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  16,0002. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week 
at  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

The  Trams  over  Blackfriars.  Bridge. — Con¬ 
siderable  discussion  took  place  on  a  report  by  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  this 
matter.  The  Committee  recommended  the  Court 
to  assent  to  the  bringing  of  the  tramways  over 
a  widened  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  subject  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  arrived  at  with 
the  London  County  Council  as  to  cost,  manage¬ 
ment,  control,  and  maintenance.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Kimber  moved  an  amendment  to  this  to  the 
effect  that  before  committing  itself  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  the  Corporation  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  considering  its 
feasibility  and  all  details  involved.  This  was 
rejected  on  a  division  by  101  votes  to  30,  and  the 
Committee’s  recommendation,  with  the  following 
alterations,  was-  carried — “  .  .  .  assent  to  the 

bringing  of  the  tramways  over  a  widened  bridge 
at  Blackfriars,  or  new  bridge  adjoining,  subject 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  being  previously 
arrived  at,”  etc. 

Iron  and  Glass  Shelter  at  the  Royal  Hotel. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  to  permit  the  proprietors 
of  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel,  Ltd.,  to  erect 
an  iron  and  glass  shelter  over  the  footway  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hotel  on  the  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Court 
adjourned. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb.  C.  A.  Walker. — Mr.  Charles  Aloysius 
Walker,  a  Preston  contractor,  died  on  the  27th 
ult.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  eight  children.  He  was  President 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Association. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Aberdeen. — A  com¬ 
mencement  has  now  been  made  to  the  building 
operations  in  connexion  with  the  new  vestry 
and  church  room  for  St.  Mary’s,  Carden-place, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Satur¬ 
day.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  on  ground  fronting 
Albert-terrace.  The  church  room,  which  is 
planned  to  seat  about  120,  will  measure  26  ft.  by 
20  ft.  It  will  be  lighted  by  nine  Gothic  lancet- 
shaped  windows.  Externally,  the  new  building, 
which  is  being  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Clyne,  architect,  Aberdeen,  has  been  designed 
in  harmony  with  the  architectural  style  of  the 
church. 

R.C.  Church,  Blantyre. — On  the  18th  ult. 
the  new  church  at  Blantyre  for  St.  Joseph’s  R.C. 
congregation  was  opened.  The  new  church  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Glasgow-road  and 
Stonefield-road,  and  is  142  ft.  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  baptistry,  which  projects  another  15  ft. 
to  the  front.  The  width  of  the  building  is  62  ft., 
and  the  height  60  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  point 
of  the  cross.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  side 
chapels,  aisles,  baptistry,  sacristies,  confessional, 
and  choir  gallery,  etc.  The  nave  is  96  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided  into  six  bays.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal  in  form,  and  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  an  extra  main  cupola  filled  in  with 
tracery.  The  chancel  wall  over  the  altar  is 

fierced  with  a  large  rose  window,  12  ft.  in  diameter. 

n  the  fagade,  which  is  the  principal  feature  of 
the  structure,  are  placed  three  doorways,  which 
are  deeply  arched  and  recessed  to  receive  the 
doors.  The  fagade  gable  is  strongly  buttressed 
both  at  the  sides  and  in  the  centre.  In  the 
centre  buttress  is  placed  a  niche  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  patron  of  the  church.  The  church  is  built 
with  red  stone.  The  whole  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  church  is  about  9,0002. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Huddersfield.  —  The 
memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Church  for 
the  Crosland  Moor  district  of  Huddersfield  were 
laid  recently.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  &  Son,  of 
Bradford  and  London,  are  the  architects.  The 
building  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  and  will 
consist  of  nave,  transepts,  organ  and  choir 
recesses,  galleries,  and  four  vestries.  The  seating 
accommodation  is  for  a  congregation  of  605. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Stockton  Heath. — The 
foundation-stones  were  laid  on  the  22nd  ult.  of 
the  new  Wesleyan  Church  for  Stockton  Heath,  a 
Warrington  suburb.  Mr.  Percy  Silcock  is  the 
architect.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,5002. 
When  completed  the  church  will  accommodate 
some  270  persons  and  the  school  200. 


Chancel,  Pittington  Parish  Church.— The 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Durham  recently  dedicated  the 
chancel  of  Pittington  Church, which  has  been  raised 
and  restored  to  its  former  length  by  an  addition 
of  13  ft.  The  new  chancel  is  in  Early  English 
style  and  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  old 
Early  English  chancel  which  was  destroyed  in 
1847.  It  has  three  long  lancet  windows  at  the 
east  end,  four  similar  windows  on  the  south  side 
and  two  on  the  north.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
organ  in  memory  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and 
other  memorial  offerings  were  dedicated.  It  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Durham.  The 
work  was  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  the  late 
W.  S.  Hicks. 

Baptist  Church  and  School,  Douglas 
Isle  of  Man. — The  new  church  at  Douglas* 
Isle  of  Man,  was  opened  on  June  11.  It  has 
been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
temporary  wood  structure.  The  main  body  of 
the  church  approaches  a  square  in  plan,  with  a 
chancel  extending  at  the  north  end,  having  the 
choir  seats  at  each  side,  with  pulpit  at  the  front 
west  corner  of  chancel.  The  baptistry,  with  a 
special  view  to  its  convenience  on  baptismal 
occasions,  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  centre 
of  the  chancel,  with  steps  at  each  end,  so  that 
participants  pass  into  the  water  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chancel  in  view  of  the  whole  congregation, 
and,  passing  out  at  the  far  end,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  enter  the  vestries  to  right  and ^  left 
respectively.  The  organ  chamber  is  on  one  side 
of  the  chancel,  with  choir  vestry  below  and 
minister’s  vestry  on  opposite  side.  The  school¬ 
room  occupies  about  half  the  area  under  the 
church,  and  on  this  level  are  also  heating- 
chamber,  kitchen,  and  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
conveniences.  A  staircase  communicates  be¬ 
tween  church  vestibule  and  school  vestibule.  The 
accommodation  of  the  church  is  for  about  400 
sittings  and  the  school  about  230  scholars.  The 
internal  fittings  are  of  pitch-pine,  the  roof  timbers 
being  left  unvarnished.  The  front  facing  Broad¬ 
way  is  treated  in  the  Early  English?,;  style, 
with  dressings  to  doors  and  windows]  of 
Bath  stone.  The  tower  is  at  present  only 
carried  to  the  square  of  building,  but  an  octagonal 
spire  is  intended  to  complete  the  front.  ^  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  land,  is  about  2,6002.  V-  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designsjand 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Francis  i-P. 
Halsall,  Chapel-street,  Southport,  Mr.  M.  Carnie, 
of  Douglas,  being  the  builder.  The  seating 
contract  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Preston,  also 
of  Douglas ;  heating  and  ventilating  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Hill,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool.  ). 

Baptist  Church,  Consett. — The  trustees  of 
the  Baptist  Society  have  accepted  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Baynes,  architect,  of  London,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  and  Sunday  school  in  Front- 
street,  Consett.  The  total  cost  will  be  3,3602. 

Church  Restoration,  Sebergham,  Cumber¬ 
land. — The  ancient  parish  church  at  Sebergham 
was  reopened  on  the  7th  ult.,  after  having 
undergone  thorough  restoration  and  improve¬ 
ment  at  a  cost  of  over  8002.  Mr.  Martindale, 
Carlisle,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Grisen- 
thwaite,  Penrith,  the  contractor. 

Church  Tower,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea, 
Lancashire. — A  tower  is  shortly  to  be  added  to- 
St.  Thomas’s  Church  at  St.  Annes.  The  work 
will  be  carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Austin  &  Paley,  the  architects  for  the- 
main  buildings.  9>- 

Catholic  Chapel,  Wolverhampton. — The 
foundation-stones  of  a  new  Catholic  chapel  and 
vestries  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  were  laid  a  short  time  ago.  The  new 
buildings  consist  of  a  chapel  20  ft.  long  and  14  ft- 
wide,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  with 
apsidal  end.  The  walls  will  be  panelled  oak 
inside  for  a  height  of  12  ft.,  and  the  top  part, 
faced  with  stone,  and  the  open  timbered  roof 
covered  with  slates.  At  the  rear  and  side  of  the 
chancel  will  be  three  vestries,  having  a  separate 
side  entrance.  The  walls  and  ceiling  will  be 
lined  with  pine  matched  boarding,  and  the  flat- 
roof  covered  with  lead ;  a  flat  roof  being  adopted 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  present  building.  Externally 
the  stone  walls  are  finished  similar  to  the  present 
church.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Willcock  &  Co.,, 
of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  architects  Messrs. 
Fleeming  &  Son,  of  the  same  town.  The  cost 
will  be  about  1,5002. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  St.  Ives.— 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  were  recently 
opened  at  St.  Ives.  The  new  buildings  are  in. 
the  Gothic  style.  The  main  entrance  doors  open 
on  a  narthex,  the  walls  of  which  are  faced  with 
red  Bawsey  brick.  The  chapel  itself  is  55  ft.  long 
and  40  ft.  wide,  with  a  shallow  western  transept 
and  a  larger  eastern  one,  which  gives  access  to  the 
minister’s  vestry  and  the  school  premises.  e 
aisles,  which  are  floored  with  wood  blocks,  are 
4  ft.  wide,  and  a  gallery  roofs  in  the  narthex. 
There  are  three  five-fight  mulfion-tracened 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  church,  with  a  six- 
light  window  in  the  western  transept  and  a  two- 
fight  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  eastern 
transept.  The  woodwork  throughout  is  of  piffih- 
pine.  The  front  elevation  of  the  building  has 
a  main  central  entrance,  with  buttresses  on 
either  side,  finished  with  octagon  ornaments- 
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S^l£2Sd^,b,md"-  Usings,  and  copings 
fn  WtM  v,  k  3r,Park  stone>  the  base  and  angles 
•n  K^ham  ?Mr  St°n?e-  and  the  filings  finished 
with  SRrUbbleV  T,he  side  elevation  is  faced 
,bncks-  The  sch°o1  premises 
consist  of  vestibule,  spacious  corridor,  vestry, 
had  CiUrCoh,  ??*lour’  infants’ -room,  a  main 

.  .  C  ft.  by  24  ft.),  with  tliree  classrooms  in 
curtained  alcoves,  and  also  a  kitchen,  lavatory, 
and  heating-chamber,  and  the  premises  are 
■approached  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  church, 
lhe  building  is  warmed  throughout  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  pipes  on  the  radiator  prin¬ 
ciple.  lhe  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Sidney  Webber,  of 
■St  Ives  and  th0  builder  Mr-  F-  biddings,  of 


Ou?i5S?xL0.SICAIi  COLLEGE,  Llandaff. — On  the 
C  oi.  ,  6  foundation-stone  of  the  new  home 
of  at.  Michael  and  All  Angels  Theological  College 
was  laid  at  Llandaff.  The  plans  for  the  work 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  James  Allan.  The 
■estimated  cost  is  20,0001. 

Sohool-Chapel,  Cathays,  Cardiff. — Under 
the  auspices  of  Tredearville  Baptist  Mission, 
the  foundation-stones  of  a  new  school-chapel  were 
laid  recently.  The  plans  of  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees, 
architect,  were  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-chapel  at  Cathays  capable  of  seating  about 
450,  the  builders  being  E.  R.  Evans  Brothers, 
■Cathays.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,3'OOZ. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Chester-le- 
•Street.  On  the  21st  ult.  the  foundation-stones 
of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  at 
Chester-le-Street.  The  site  of  the  new  building* 
as  in  Clifford-terrace,  and  the  church,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  awill  provide  seating  accommodation  for 
between  400  and  500.  It  will  comprise  a  nave, 
three^vestries,  gallery,  and  organ  gallery.  The 
main  entrance  will  be  situated  in  Clifford-terrace, 
while  ,the  entrance  to  the  gallery  will  be  in  the 
tower.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  .will,  be  executed  in  red  brick  with  stone 
facings.  Subsequently  it  is  intended  to  extend 
thejbuilding  by  the  erection  of  a  Sunday-school, 
which  "will  contain  six  classrooms.  It  is  expected 
thatjthe  chapel  will  be  completed  within  nine 
months,  and  will  cost  about  2,200 1.  The  building 
is  being  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Groves,  of  Chester-le- 
Street,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Boyd  & 
Groves, '’architects,  Newcastle. 

New  School,  Crossnacreevy. — The  memorial 
stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  “  O’Neill 
Memorial  School”  at  Crossnacreevy,  County  Down. 
The  [[new  building  will  comprise  a  schoolroom 
and  two  classrooms,  also  vestibule  and  cloakroom, 
together  with  lavatories  and  latrines  and  yards 
for  the  recreation  of  boys  and  girls  enclosed  all 
round  by  a  wall.  The  partition  between  one  of 
the  classrooms  will  be  moveable,  so  that  it  can 
be  thrown  into  the  schoolroom  and  form  a  large 
hall  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The 
buildings  will  be  constructed  of  compressed  bricks 
from  the  Laganvale  works,  with  moulded  brick 
strings'and  labels,  also  moulded  stone  cills,  and 
half-timbered  gables.  Mr.  James  Kidd,  builder, 
Belfast,  i3  the  contractor  for  the  works,  and  Mr. 
Kirker,  C.E.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Board  of  Works, 
the  architect. 

Leeds  Grammar  School  Extension. — Exten¬ 
sions  have  been  made  to  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School ^at  a  cost  of  20,000k  The  Governors 
asked  for  ^designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
old  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Woodhouse  Moor, 
and  those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  Paley, 
architects,  of  Lancaster,  were  accepted.  The 
complete  scheme  included  the  erection  of  two  long 
rows  of  classrooms,  and  a  large  central  hall,  the 
area  of  the  extension  being  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  old  premises.  A  large  part  of 
the  project  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  though 
the  central  hall,  which  is  to  be  100  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  has  not  been  erected,  the  longer  row  of 
classrooms,  comprising  a  dozen  apartments  look¬ 
ing  to  the  south,  have  been  finished,  and  are 
already  being  made  use  of.  In  addition,  a  new 
lecture  hall  has  been  provided,  together  with 
a  set  of  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
The  extension  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  built 
of  stone. 

Branch  Library,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool. — 
The  new  Kirkdale  Branch  Library  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  The 
exterior  is  of  Runcorn  red  stone,  with  selected 
grey  brick  dressings,  the  whole  being  treated 
in  the  classic  style.  On  the  right  on  entering 
is  the  general  reading-room,  73  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  on  the  left  is  a  room  of  almost  similar  dimen¬ 
sions,  one-half  of  which  is  apportioned  for  a 
ladies’  reading-room,  and  the  other  half  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  lending  library  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  with  a  mezzonine  floor 
at  the  end  for  the  storage  of  books.  The  public 
rooms  and  vestibule  are  surrounded  by  a  dado  of 
rich  glazed  tiles,  and  the  fittings  and  tables  are 
of  American  oak.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  W.  Hall  &  Son,  Limited,  from  designs 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation 
Surveyor,  Mr.  T.  Shelmerdine. 

Public  Library,  Tinsley. — The  newly-built 
library  at  Tinsley  was  opened  a  short  time  ago. 
The  building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  is 
faced  with  local  pressed  bricks  and  Grenoside 
stone  dressing.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 


Holmes  &  Watson,  and  the  contract  was  let  to 
Messrs.  T.  Grey  &  Sons* 

Hall,  Aelinbaie.— On  Whit  Monday  after¬ 
noon  the  foundation-stones  of  a  hall  for  AUe™Me 
Town  were  laid.  Messrs.  Badenooh  &  Bruce, 
of  Newcastle,  are  the  architects,  Mr.  a.  • 
Charlton,  Allendale,  seemed  the  contract  tor 
the  mason  work,  and  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Hethermg- 
ton,  also  of  Allendale,  for  all  the  other  trades 
The  hall  will  be  50  ft.  long  by  29  ft.  wide,  and  will 
accommodate  about  300  of  a  mixed  audien  . 
There  are  a  committee-room  capable  ot  seating 
from  forty  to  fifty,  a  kitchen  for  tea  meetings, 
with  lavatory  and  other  conveniences  ;  heating 
chamber  and  meter-house  for  the  generator, 
as  the  hall  is  to  be  lighted  by  acetylene  gas,  ana 
the  heating  will  be  by  low  pressure  hot  water. 
The  buildings  are  of  local  stone  with  Prudham 
dressings.  The  hall  is  designed  with  open  timber 
roof,  having  curved  principals. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery,  Newport, 
Mon.— The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Mary  s  new 
Catholic  Presbytery,  adjoining  St  Marys 
Church,  on  Stow  Hill.  Newport,  has  just  been  laid. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Bates  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Reed  the  contractor.  The  new  building  will 
cost  about  2,500 1. 

Library,  Liverpool. — A  new  public  library 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  15,700k  on  a  site 
containing  5,731  sq.  yds.  of  land  at  the  corner  ol 
Green-lane  and  Lister-drive,  West  Derby. 
Besides  the  main  entrance  for  the  general  public, 
there  is  a  separate  entrance  for  ladies  in  Lister- 
drive,  and  another  for  heavy  goods  in  Green-lane. 
The  building  is  raised  on  a  terrace  on  three  sides. 
The  materials  used  on  the  exterior  are  white 
Hollington  stone  and  Ruabon  red  pressed  brick, 
with  common  brick  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  green  Westmorland  slates.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  tower  over  the 
main  entrance,  which  is  surmounted  by  a,  dome 
covered  with  copper.  Five  of  the  eight  sides  of 
the  tower  contain  a  window  each,  and  between 
them  is  a  buttress  which  runs  down  to  the  ground. 
The  entrance-hall,  octagonal  in  shape,  has  the 
floor  laid  with  red  tiles,  and  admission  is  here 
gained  to  the  general  reading-room,  the  boys 
reading-room,  and  the  lending  department. 
The  entrance  porch  is  supported  by  four  Ionic 
columns.  An  entablature  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  this  entablature  being  supported  by  classic 
pilasters  raised  on  stone  tiers.  The  general 
reading-room,  which  is  47  ft.  by  26  ft.,  exclusive 
of  bays,  is  oblong  in  shape,  having  a  rectangular 
bay  window  at  one  end  projecting  8  ft.,  while  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  a  large  square  bay  window 
in  which  a  seat  is  fixed.  Fourteen  tables  are 
provided,  as  well  as  two  newspaper  stands,  two 
magazine  racks,  and  one  catalogue  table.  On 
the  left-hand  side  are  two  counters,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  lending  department.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  pitch-pine  wood  blocks,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  glazed  tiling.  The  boys’ 
reading-room  is  35  ft.  by  26  ft.,  exclusive  of  bays, 
and  the  ladies’  reading-room  is  24£  ft.  by  20  ft. 
The  lending  department  is  45£  ft.  by  28  ft., 
and  opening  out  of  the  department  is  the  libra¬ 
rian’s  room,  14  ft.  by  13  ft.  This  is  the  only  room 
in  the  building  in  which  there  is  a  fireplace, 
the  rest  of  the  library  being  heated  on  the  low 
pressure  system  by  means  of  a  vertical  boiler,  hot 
water  pipes,  and  radiators.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  All  the  internal  woodwork, 
with  the  exception  of  the  floor  blocks,  is  of  oak. 
The  library  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Backhouse  from  designs  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Corporation  Surveyor,  Mr.  T. 
Shelmerdine. 

College  Buildings,  Bristol. — On  the  20th 
ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Western 
College  was  laid,  the  site  being  directly  opposite 
Highbury  Chapel,  at  the  junction  of  Cotham 
and  Hampton  roads.  Here  for  some  time  past 
the  students  have  been  pursuing  their  studies 
in  the  buildings  formerly  used  as  a  boarding 
school,  and  the  decision  to  expend  the  sum  of 
12,000k  on  an  entirely  new  college  was  arrived 
at  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Originally  a  resi¬ 
dential  college  was  proposed,  but  for  various 
reasons  this  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
determined  to  erect  a  building  providing  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  lectures,  a  library, 
and  for  the  dining  together  of  the  students 
in  the  hall.  On  the  ground-floor,  besides  the 
entrance-hall,  will  be  the  inner  or  staircase 
hall,  common  room  for  students,  library,  and 
the  large  dining  and  assembly  hall,  which  will  be 
carried  up  the  height  of  two  floors  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  gallery.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  will 
be  the  buttery,  kitchens,  pantries,  and  rooms  for 
the  housekeeper.  A  committee-room  will  also 
be’ provided,  and  the  necessary  cloakroom  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  The  staircase  leading 
to  the  first  floor  is  in  oak,  and  on  this  floor  are 
two  large  lecture-rooms  and  one  smaller  one,  the 
gallery  of  the  hall  being  also  reached  from  this 
level.  Adjoining  the  college  and  communicating 
with  it  will  be  the  residence  of  the  principal, 
which  will  face  and  be  approached  from  Cotham- 
road.  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan  is  the  architect. 
Bath  stone  in  random  courses  will  be  used  for 
facings,  with  Gloucestershire  stone  slates  for 


in  aldMon  to  open  fireplaces  m  the  prmcM 
in  adOitto  h£ated  on  the  low-pressure  hot- 
rooms,  wi  total  cost  of  the  new  college 

wd^be^L  2,000k  Messrs  Long  &  Sons,  of  Bath, 

“pmposm  new  Hotel,  Ootsksey .-A  syndi. 

♦VhMhHffl  formed  to  acquire  Castle  Carey, 
GueriJy,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Carey  with 
the  object  of  transforming  it  into  a  hotel.  Castle 
Oarey  stands  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  sea-level 
if  fine  grounds  of  about  four  acres,  and  is  built 
on  a  foundation  of  granite,  and  gravel  The 
existing  architectural  plan  is  remarkable  and 
indeed  unique,  from  being  shaped  and  windowed 
to  make  t£e  best  of  the  various  and  extensive 
views  over  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Jersey,  Herm,  Jethou,  Sark,  and 
Alderney.  Its  internal  fittings  are  unusual. 
The  main  staircase  is  of  oak;  all  doors  on  the 
principal  floor  are  of  mahogany  ;  there  is  elaborate 
carving  in  oak,  and  rich  decoration  in  the  ball, 
room.  The  chief  want  is  that  of  sufficient 
bedrooms,  which  will  be  supplied  by  adding 
stories.  These  dispositions  leave  it  practicable 
to  add  hereafter,  on  the  western  side,  Turkish, 
small  swimming,  and  Aix  massage  baths,  now 
much  recommended  by  physicians.  Both  on 
east  and  west  sides  additional  sleeping  accommo- 
dation  can  be  provided  at  any  time  without 
disturbance  to  the  hotel  during  progress.  The 
present  proposal  will  leave  the  building  complete 
m  itself.  The  plans  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of 
Westminster.  ,  .  ~ ,  j- 

Infirmary,  Fulham.— The  Board  of  Guardians 
have  decided  to  replace  the  infirmary  heating 
apparatus  by  a  low-pressure  system,  m  which 
all  exhaust  steam  will  be  utilised.  Messrs. 
F.  H.  Medhurst  &  Lloyd  have  been  appointed  to 
prepare  the  necessary  specifications  for  the 
work,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000k  „  _ 

Workmen’s  Club  Premises,  Caerau,  Wales. 

_ The  new  workmen’s  institute  and  library  at 

Caerau  have  just  been  opened.  They  are  built 
of  native  stone  with  red  pressed  brick  facings  and 
Portland  stone  dressings  to  road  elevations.  The 
entrance  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  fronts,  the  site  having  roads  on  three  sides, 
and  is  carried  up  to  form  a  tower  about  60  ft. 
high.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  Portland  stone 
pediment  supported  on  corbels,  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  billiard-room,  a  smoke-room,  and 
a  hall  to  accommodate  250.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a  reading-room,  a  boys’  room,  and  a  librarian’s 
office.  The  heating  is  '  by  gas-heated  steam 
radiators.  The  premises  were  designed  by 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Burnett  &  Sons,  architects,  Tondu 
and  Maesteg,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ernest  Whitfield 
Burnett,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  John  Nicholas, 
Port  Talbot.  The  total  cost  was  2,495 1. 

Fever  Hospital,  Mitchell  Laithes. — The 
Joint  Infectious  Hospital,  which  has  been  built 
at  Mitchell  Laithes  by  the  authorities  of  Dews¬ 
bury,  Heckmondwike,  Ravensthorpe,  Soothill 
Upper,  and  Soothill  Nether,  is  now  completed. 
It  consists  of  an  entrance-lodge,  and  administra¬ 
tive  block,  three  pavilions  (including  one  as  an 
isolation  block),  with  laundry,  boiler,  and  engine- 
house,  containing  a  disinfecting  plant,  stable,  and 
ambulance-shed.  The  buildings  are  of  pitch¬ 
faced  wall  stones  from  the  Morley  quarries. 
Cavity  walls  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  of 
the  buildings — six  in  number — are  fireproof, 
and  the  interior  of  the  hospital  walls  are  plastered 
with  cement,  and  painted  with  enamel.  The 
two  large  blocks  each  contain  thirty  beds,  and  in 
the  isolation  block  eight  are  arranged  for.  These 
figures  include  twenty  beds  for  children.  Each 
block  is  divided  into  two  wards  for  male  and 
female  patients.  The  buildings  are  heated  by 
steam  from  the  boiler-house,  which  is  carried 
through  pipes  ;  each  block  containing  two  calori- 
fiers,  one  for  wanning  purposes,  and  the  other  for 
supplying  hot  water.  Grates  are  fixed  under 
the  beds  and  windows,  and  radiators  will  warm 
the  air  during  winter.  Mr.  G.  A.  Fox  has  had 
the  architectural  supervision  of  the  work.  The 
buildings  are  lighted  throughout  with  electricity, 
for  which  plant  has  been  laid  down.  The 
furnishing  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bickers 
&  Co.,  Messrs.  Threadgill  &  Co.,  Mr.  H.  Senior, 
and  Messrs.  Senior  &  McCann ;  Messrs.  Hood 
being  responsible  for  the  electrical  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  various  contracts  were  let  to  the 
following  : — Mason’s  work,  Mr.  John  Piokersgill, 
Chickenley  Heath  ;  joinery,  Messrs.  E.  Chadwick 
&  Sons,  Staincliffe  ;  slater’s  work,  Mr.  G.  Har¬ 
greaves  ;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  F.  Newsome  ; 
plastering  and  concrete,  Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Wheater, 
Leeds ;  iron  work,  Mr.  F.  Firth.  The  total 
outlay  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  29,000k 
Institute  Premises,  Ynishir,  Wales. — The 
memorial-stones  of  the  Ynishir  Hall  and  Institute 
were  laid  on  the  14th  ult.  The  premises  will 
cost  altogether  about  8,000k,  the  contract  price 
for  the  building  itself  being  over  6,000k  The 
hall  will  provide  seating  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  1,200  people.  In  addition  to  this, 
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there  will  be  a  reading-room,  billiard-room, 
games-room,  ladies’ -room,  gymnasium,  library, 
and  caretaker’s  house.  The  institute  is  built  of 
native  stone,  with  Forest  stone  dressings.  The 
•contractor  is  Mr.  D.  Richards,  Ynishir,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  E.  Williams,  Cardiff. 

Pier  Pavilion,  Cleethorpes.  —  A  new 
pavilion  has  been  erected  on  the  pier  at  Clee¬ 
thorpes  in  place  of  the  one  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  June,  1903.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  1,200  people,  and  the  stage  measures 
-30  ft.  by  25  ft.  Mr.  St.  George  Moore,  of  West¬ 
minster,  drew  the  designs  to  which  the  new 
-structure  has  been  built. 

Fire  Station,  Isle  op  Dogs. — Mr.  Lewen 
Sharp,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  recently 
opened^the  new  Isle  of  Dogs  fire  station  at  the 
Junction  of  East  and  West  Ferry  roads.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Riley,  Architect  to  the  London  County 
Council,  was  the  superintending  architect.  The 
•cost^of  the  building  was  11,3002. 

Offices  of  the  Weir  Commission,  Sender- 
land. — A  new  board-room  and  offices  are  being 
•erected  for  the  River  Weir  Commissioners  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Thomas  and  John  streets,  Sunder¬ 
land.  The  architects  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Hall. 

Parochial  Hall,  Newcastle. — The  new 
parochial  hall  which  has  been  erected  in  Heaton 
Park-road,  Newcastle,  in  connexion  with  St. 
Silas’s  Church,  was  opened  recently.  The  hall 
hasfoost  2,500 2.,  ana  will  accommodate  900 
people.  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  was  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Miller. 

Public  Library,  Rawmarsh. — On  a  site 
•adjacent  to  the  council  hall  at  Rawmarsh,  a  new 
'public  library  has  been  built.  Mr.  J.  Platts  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Trehern  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  work. 

Park  Lodge,  Newcastle. — The  new  lodge  at 
Nuns’  Moor,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 

•  accommodation  of  the  head-gardener,  was 
'recently  opened.  It  is  placed  at  the  corner  of 
Brighton-grove  and  Studley-terrace,  and  was 

•  designed  by  Mr.  Holford,  the  City  Surveyor, 
the  work  being  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corporation  property  department, 
by  Mr.  John  Craven,  contractor,  of  Newcastle. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hemswell,  Lincoln¬ 
shire.— On  Whit  Monday  the  foundation-stones 
were  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Hemswell. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  to 
■cost  about  1,0002.  Mr.  W.  Eyre,  Gainsborough, 
-is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Elms,  Gainsborough,  the 
builder. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Hirst,  North¬ 
umberland. — New  branch  premises  have  been 
opened  by  the  Ashington  Co-operative  Society 
; at  Hirst.  The  building  is  faced  with  red  pressed 
bricks,  and  has  North  Seaton  stone  dressings, 
ds  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  heated  throughout 
by  hot-water  apparatus.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Douglas,  of  Hepscott,  the  heating 
■installation  being  by  Messrs.  Emley,  of  New- 
•castle,  and  the  electric  lighting  by  Mr.  John 
Mills.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
•designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Liddle  &  Browne,  architects,  Newcastle. 

Offices,  Manchester. — On  Tuesday  the  new 
•offices  *of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of 
Hope  and  Temperance  Union  in  Deansgate 
were  formally  opened.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick  and  buff  terra-cotta,  and  is  in  the  Georgian 
'Style.  In  the  basement  is  a  restaurant,  while  the 
Society  occupies  a  large  shop  on  the  ground  floor 
lor  the  sale  of  its  publications.  A  private  stair- 
•case  connects  this  shop  with  the  Society’s 
•offices  on  the  first  floor,  amongst  which  are  a 
board-room  and  a  reading-room  for  country 
visitors.  The  remainder  of  the  first  and  all  the 
•second  floors  are  set  apart  as  offices  for  letting, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  is  covered  by  a 
large  meeting-hall,  decorated  with  faience  work, 
in  connexion  with  the  Society.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Toft,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  Chas.  Heathcote  &  Sons, 
of  Manchester  and  London,  whose  designs  were 
selected  after  competition. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

St.  J ames’  Church,  Morpeth. — The  screen"  in 
St.  James’  Church,  Morpeth,  was  designed  by  the 
latefMr.  Wm.  S.  Hicks,  of  Newcastle,  on  simple 
lines',  with  a  view  to  its  further  adornmenL  A 
scheme  for  its  enrichment  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Hicks  (of  Messrs.  Hicks  &  Charlewood),  a  son 
of  the  original  architect,  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  a  class  numbering  fifteen,  from  the  Grammar 
School  Technical  Education  classes,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Appleby,  and  has  been  erected 
by  two  of  the  carvers,  Messrs.  Stafford  and  Oram. 

Memorial  Window,  Chichester. — The  new 
east  window  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  which  has 
been  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  K.G.,  was  recently  unveiled.  The 
window  is  immediately  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  beneath  the  floor  of  which  is  the 
ducal  vault.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kemp,  and  the  subject  depicted  is  the  Fall  and 
the  Redemption. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Pier,  Felixstowe. — The  new  pier  at  Felix¬ 
stowe,  which  is  being  built  to  the  order  of  the 
Coast  Development  Company,  is  now  nearing 
completion.  The  length  of  the  structure  is  903  yds. 
from  the  gangways  to  the  sea  wall  ;  the  width 
is  26  ft.  clear,  and  it  widens  out  at  the  far  end 
to  46  ft.,  where  there  is  also  an  extra  width  of 
5  ft.  on  either  side  for  inclined  gangways  from  the 
pier  head,  making  a  total  width  of  56  ft.  On 
this  portion  will  be  erected  shelters,  waiting- 
rooms,  pier-master’s  office,  parcels  office,  and 
lavatories.  The  T-head  of  the  pier  is  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  other  portion,  and  at  the  sides 
there  are  inclined  ways  for  the  two  streams  of 
passengers  who  are  either  leaving  the  boat  or 
about  to  embark.  On  the  north  side  an  electric 
tramway  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  is  being  fenced  off. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Carey  is  the  company’s  engineer  ; 
Messrs.  Fasey  &  Son,  the  contractors  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Wheeler,  the  resident  engineer. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an 
examination  in  sanitary  science  as  applied  to 
buildings  and  public  works,  held  in  Manchester, 
J une  23  and  24,  1905,  seven  candidates  presented 
themselves,  and  the  following  three  candidates 
were  granted  certificates : — J.  Caffrey  (Belfast)  ; 
W.  J.  Dunning  (Colwyn  Bay)  ;  J.  G.  Findlay 
(Glasgow). 


FOREIGN. 

Building  Revival  in  Rome. — Reporting  on 
the  trade  of  Central  Italy  for  the  year  1904, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Morgan,  the  British  Consul,  remarks 
that  the  improved  economic  conditions  of  Italy 
have  helped  Rome  considerably  in  its  revival 
after  a  critical  period.  Traces  are  everywhere 
visible  of  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  Large 
buildings  all  over  the  town,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  which  had  been  left  in  an  un¬ 
finished  state  for  want  of  capital,  have  now  been 
rendered  habitable.  The  works  connected  with 
the  municipal  “LPiano  Regolatore,”  or  general 
building  improvement  of  the  town,  are  in  a  very 
advanced  stage,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
local  sanitary  conditions  and  to  the  convenience 
of  traffic.  The  embankments,  bridges,  public 
buildings  and  gardens,  sewerage,  etc.,  forming 
part  of  the  said  “  Piano  Regolatore,”  have  been 
constructed,  and  on  the  whole  Rome  now 
presents  quite  a  different  appearance.  There  is  a 
growing  public  feeling  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  district  should  be  emancipated  from  its 
traditional  dependence  on  the  influx  of  foreign 
visitors  and  rendered  self-supporting,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world.  The 
presence  of  visitors  is  subservient  to  so  many 
contingencies,  and  the  season  during  which 
their  stay  is  limited  to  so  short  a  period  that  the 
policy  of  giving  the  utmost  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  tojthe  city  cannot  but  be  encouraged. 
Visitors  will  continue  to  be  drawn  by  the  peculiar 
attractions  of  old  Rome,  and  the  money  spent 
by  them  during  their  stay — a  considerable  sum — 
will,  if  anything,  help  to  foster  the  industrial 
revival  of  the  district.  Several  years  ago  Rome 
was  affected  by  a  building  crisis  which  involved 
considerable  loss  of  money,  and  put  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  building  mania.  Consequently  a  great 
many  houses  in  course  of  construction  were  left 
unfinished.  Of  late,  however,  owing  to  the 
demolition  T  for  the  sake  of  modern  sanitary 
improvements  of  a  great  number  of  houses,  the 
need  has  been  felt  of  new  buildings  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  increasing  population.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  construction  of  houses  in 
Rome  the  municipality  have  recently  enacted 
certain  regulations  dealing  with  the  matter. 
Among  the  facilities  granted  to  would-be  land¬ 
lords  one  of  the  fmost  important*  is  the 
exemption  fom  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
on  new  buildings  fit  for  habitation.  Houses 
intended  to  be  used  as  hotels  or  pensions, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  totally  or  partly 
inhabited  by  landlords,  are  excepted,  and  will 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption.  That 
benefit  will  be  extended  to  those  buildings 
which  were  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  provided  steps  for  their  completion  be 
resumed  within  three  years,  and  carried  out 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  double  that  period 
from  the  date  of  the  regulations  in  question. 
The  privilege  of  exemption  from  payment  of  the 
tax  is  limited  to  houses  let  to  private  individuals, 
provided  that  the  yearly  rent  payable  for  each 
flat  or  apartment  does  not  exceed  482. 

Germany. — The  new  residence  for  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  in  the  Leipzigerplatz,  Berlin,  was 
designed  by  the  architects  Herr  P.  Kieschke  and 

Herr  E.  Fiirstenan. - The  Town  Hall  at 

Eberswalde,  designed  by  the  architects  Kohler  & 

Franz,  is  completed. - The  new  building 

which  has  been  added  to  the  Law  Courts  at 
Munich,  designed  by  Professor  Friedrich  von 
Thiersch,  is  completed  ;  the  building  cost  1,600,000 

marks. - In  the  competition  for  designs  for 

the  artistic  decoration  of  the  “  Kaiser  Wilhelm  ” 
bridge  at  Breslau  the  first  premium  (2,000 
marks)  was  awarded  to  Herr  Martin  and  Dr. 
Weyrauch,  the  second  (1,500  marks)  to  Herr 
Wilhelm  Harter,  the  third  (1,000  marks)  to' Herr 


Albert  Biebendt,  and  the  fourth  (500  marfao 
the  architects  Wedemann  and  Diate?  Tl* 
ancient  Town  Hall  at  Alsfeld  is  to  be  rested  S 

its  original  form. - In  the  buildim,  It  r  to 

Courts  at  Schweinfurt  the  nowfv  Hio!?  La'^ 
“  red  green  ”  Bavarian  marbfe  wS ?r,ed 
the  first  time  ;  this  marble  is  totally  dFflemnt  to 
the  foreign  marb  es  that  have  Wtlierto  been 
imported  at  considerable  expense,  and  shoffid 
prove  a  vainable  aid  m  the  deeorattve'trelSmt 

of  buildings  m  Bavaria _ Professor  UilwTu 

atnEehken  ^  W°rk  °J  r6buildinS  the  TowngHaU 

South  ArsicA.— Tenders  have  been  invited  for 
the  erection  of  (a)  a  chib-house  in  Box-street 
Johannesburg  for  the  Johannesburg  Club  4)  a 
new  school  building  at  Jagersfontein,  Orange 
Biver  Colony ;  (c)  a  post-office  at  Roodepoort  aid 
( d )  certain  internal  structural  alterations 
Port  Elizabeth  Public  Offiel— JlThaLS 

burg,  during  the  fortnight  ended  May  l(  l« 
plans  of  proposed  buildings  were  approved.  ’  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is  109  90M 
winch  amount  58 01.  is  for  drailage  w„S '  Amolg 

Abbltt  l  Co°nto  I  a  ni™*bl?ildin«  *or  Messrs 
wim  t  t0,  bo  oro'fted  m.Kerk’and  Von 

mu  stree^3»  at  estimated  cost  of  18  0002 
new  Harbour  Board  Offices  in’ Port 
Elizabeth  were  lately  inaugurated  with  some 
T1je  Mayor  proposed  the  health  of 

|e  sr&aasy1  s? 

responded.  J°neS  and 

Cement  Manufacture  Abroad.  —  Of  the 
numerous  reports  from  His  Majesty’s  consuls 
abroad  which  have  reached  the  Foreign  Office 
within  the  last  fortnight,  several  contain  more 
or  less  interesting  references  to  the  cement 
trade,  bubjoined  are  summaries  of  some  of 
these  references:  — 


,  '  ,  ““r5  anient  was  consider¬ 

ably  smaller  m  1904  than  m  the  previous  year, 

7nnmn  t ^  fr°™  1’000’000  barreIa  to  abou* 
700,000  barrels.  The  reasons  why  the  cement 

industry  did  so  badly  in  1904  were  that  large 
Government  orders  were  cancelled  when  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  broke  out,  and  partly  that 
the  execution  of  the  different  building  enter¬ 
prises  proposed  by  the  Municipality  of  Warsaw 
were  postponed.  In  consequence  some  cement 
works  were  obliged  to  close  completely,  and 
the  others  worked  only  for  a  few  months  in 
the  year. 


Stettin. — The  year  1904  was  not  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one  for  the  cement  industry.  The  very 
low  prices  ruling:  caused  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales,  but,  although  the  demand 
remained  good,  prices  did  not  revive  owing 
to  over-production  in  certain  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  total  export  of  cement  from  Stettin 
by  sea  in  1904  was  88,869  tons,  as  compared 
with  89,955  tons  in  1903.  The  quantity  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom  was  171  tons  in  1903, 
aud  135  tons_  in  1904.  The  small  decrease  in 
the  exports  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  cement  produced  in  other 
countries,  which  are  now  in  a  better  position 
to  supply  their  own  demand.  The  export  to 
the  United  States  of  America  is  also  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  high  import  duty  levied  on 
cement. _  The  following  are  the  cement  fac¬ 
tories  m  this  district: — “Kraft,”  Portland- 
Cement-Fabrik  (Eisenwerk  Kraft),  Stettin- 
Kratzwieck ;  Pommersche  Portland-Cement- 
Fabrik  “  Quistorp,”  Stettin;  Portland-Cement- 
Fabnk  “Stern,”  Stettin;  Stettin-Bredower 
Portland-Cement-Fabrik,  Stettin-Bredow ;  Stet- 
tmer  Portland-Cement-Fabrik,  Stettin-Ziill- 
chow;  Stettiner  Portland-Cement  and  Thon- 
waren-Fabrik  “Merkur,”  Stettin.  The 
cement  produced  at  the  Kraft  Ironworks 
is  composed  of  slag  sand  previously  freed  from 
manganese  and  other  impurities ;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  lime,  formed  into  bricks,  burnt 
like  “  Portland  ”  cement,  and  finally  ground. 
The  slag  cement  fetches  the  same  price  as 
“Portland,”  which  it  equals  in  quality. 

Bilbao. — At  one  time  Portland  cement  was 
the  only  kind  known  and  employed  in  these 
parts,  but  it  has  now  almost  disappeared  from 
the  market,  being  only  in  demand  for  works 
requiring  special  strength  and  consistency.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
German  productions,  owing  to  their  lesser  cost; 
the  difference  in  price  compensating  for  the 
better  quality  of  the  British  article.  The 
Bilbaoi  harbour  and  sa.nitary  works,  which 
made  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  also  supplied  their  wants  from 
Boulogne,  owing  chiefly  to  the  contractors 
being  of  French  nationality,  and  engineers 
found  it  to  be  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for 
their  purposes.  Various  consumers  bring  so- 
called  Portland  cement  vt&  Marseilles 
from  Povin  de  la  Farge  for  the  paving 
of  entrance  halls  and  stairways,  and  for 
enamelling  baths,  etc.,  but  the  largest 
quantity  comes  in  from  Belgium,  and  is  said 
to  be  sent  in  barrels,  not  alone  imitating  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  British  article,  but 
bearing  also  British  labels,  and  costing  3  to 
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!LL!  i  less.  Great  use  is  now  made  of 
hydraulic  lime  manufactured  in  this  province 
or  works  not  requiring  special  care  or  dura- 
tion,  and  it  is  sold  at  2  pesetas  15  c.  (Is.  3d.)  per 
bag  of  69  kilos  (152  lb.  English).  One  of  the 
tirms  making  hydraulic  lime  now  produce  Port¬ 
land  cement  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  fair 
,  an<*  Se^S  ^ts  total  output — about 
15,000  tons  a  year.  The  production  of 
Hydraulic  cement  in  Guipuzcoa  by  the  ten 
existing  works  varies  from  85,000  to  90,000 
tons  per  annum ;  the  amount  brought  into 
.Bilbao  m  1904  reached  9,126  tons.  The  only 
other  places  in  Spain  producing  hydraulic 
Tv??611*  are  ®arcel°na  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Bilbao  architects  are  introducing  “Ciment 
Arme  ”  for  building  purposes,  and  a  French 
company  is  in  existence  here  solelv  engaged 
in  this  business.  The  quantities  of  Portland 
oement  imported  from  France  and  Belgium  in 
1904  were,  respectively,  2,279  and  5,662  tons. 

Iceland. — Cement  has  been  imported  to 
Iceland  as  follows:  — 

From  From  United 

Denmark.  Kingdom. 

Year.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

1899  1,002  285 

1900  722  197 

1901  1,478  155 

1902  1,942  158 

The  figures  for  1903-4  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Arthur  Stratton,  architect,  hasTremoved 
his  offices  from  2,  Vernon -place  to  16,  Hart-street, 

Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. - Mr.  John  C.  Stock- 

dale,  architect,  has  removed  his  offices  from'' 2, 
Vernon-place  ,ito  16,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury- 

square,  W.C. - Mr.  Geoffry  Lucas,  architect, 

has  changed  his  London  address  from'2,  Vernon- 
'  place  to  16,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C.  ;  and  also  has  an  office  at  23,  B ram -street, 

Hitchin  (Herts). - Mr.  Howard  Ince,  architect, 

has  removed  his  offices  from  35,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields  to  53,  Berners-street,  W. 

Portland  Cement  Works  in  Catania. — Mr. 
Elford,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Catania,  writes  : — 
A  company  has  been  formed  (capital  6,000Z.) 
for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  the  necessary  materials — 
viz.,  limestone  and  clay — in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  kilns  are  on  the  Dietzsch  system.  The  mills, 
which  are  of  the  most  modern  description,  are 
from  Germany,  and  the  motive  power,  consisting 
of  two  gas  engines,  each  of  90  h.-p.,  using 
anthracite  gas,  are  of  Italian  manufacture.  The 
production  will  be  about  30  tons  a  day,  which  can 
be  increased  if  necessary. 

Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Maryle- 
bone-road,  and  Lilleston  Manor. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  hospital  have  appointed  Mr.  W. 
Harvey  to  prepare  plans  and  designs  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  hospital  in  Marylebone-road 
at  the  corner,  west,  of  Circus-street.  The 
hospital  was  established  there,  in  what  was  then 
the  New-road,  in  1856.  The  existing  building 
consists  of  an  old  house  which  by  one  account 
had  been  the  later  manor-house  of  Lilleston, 
corrupted  into  Lisson.  Lilleston,  covering  five 
hides  in  Ossulston  hundred,  is  cited  in  the  Domes¬ 
day  Survey.  Lilleston  passed  to  the  Knights 
Hospitaller  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  in  1512 
Prior  Docwra  granted  a  lease,  which  did  not 
include  Lisson-green,  for  fifty  years  to  John  and 
Johan  Blennerhasset  of  a  farm — being  “  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  Lilestone  ” — 270  acres  in  extent, 
which  their  executors  sold  in  1532  in  reversion 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Portman, 
Bart.,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  fee-simple  of 
the  land,  which  now  forms  the  estate  in  Maryle- 
bone  parish  of  Lord  Portman.  The  place- 
names  enumerated  in  Prior  Docwra’s  lease  are  well 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  students  of  London  topo¬ 
graphy.  The  Order  of  St.  John  having  been 
suppressed,  the  greater  part  of  the  manor  was 
granted  in  1548  to  Lord  Willoughby  and 
Thomas  Heneage,  from  whom  it  eventually 
passed  to  Capt.  Lloyd,  who  sold  the  property 
in  several  lots  in  1792.  In  June,  1901,  the 
Borough  Council  proposed  to  take  a  site  of 
28,000  ft.  superficial  between  Circus  and  Wynd- 
ham  streets,  Marylebone-road,  for  a  county  hall. 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin. — It  is  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  which  extends  over  a 
distance  of  about  1£  miles  along  the  river  Liffey, 
and  abuts  upon  Phcenix  Park.  The  purchase 
will  preserve  the  view  of  the  river  from  the  park, 
and  will  form  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
latter. 

Foreign  Patent  Specifications. — The  Patent 
Offi  jo  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  Key  to 
th9  ^Patent  Specifications  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office. 
It  is  published  at  the  Patent  Office,  25,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  W.C. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  22nd  ult.,  at  7,  Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster,  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  H.  W. 


Windsor  Clive  in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz. • 
Building  new  churches  at  Borough  Green,  ine 
Good  Shepherd,  near  Wrotham,  Kent,  lot,.  , 
Leeds,  S.  Margaret,  120Z.  for  the  first  portion,  and 
Port  Tennant,  S.  Stephen,  near  Swansea,  17  W.  tor 
the  first  portion ;  towards  rebuilding  the  Abbey 
Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Nuneaton,  War¬ 
wickshire,  1201.,  and  Nevin,  S.  David,  Carnarvon, 
801.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  601.,  and  towards 
enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  churches  of  Felling-on-Tyne, 
Christ  Church,  Co.  Durham,  401.,  Great  Elhng- 
ham,  S.  James,  near  Attleborough,  Norfolk,  251., 
and  Little  Ilford,  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Essex,  1201.,  m along  in  all  3701.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  Special  Mission  Buildings 
Fund  towards  building  mission  churches  at 
Chesterton,  S.  Andrew,  near  Cambridge,  151-  ; 
Chelsfield,  Kent,  251.,  and  Tudhoe  Grange,  ihe 
Venerable  Bede,  Co.  Durham,  301.  The  following 
grants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed : 
Foulridge,  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  near  Colne, 
1001.  ;  Barton  Mills,  S.  Mary,  Suffolk,  301.  ; 
Brawdy,  S.  David,  Pembs.,  251.  ;  Purse  Caundle, 
S.  Peter,  near  Sherborne,  101.,  and  Brondesbury, 
S.  Anne,  Middlesex,  2251.  In  addition  to  this 
the  sum  of  2041.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of 
eleven  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the 
society.  T 

Echaillon  Stone  and  Marble. — Mr.  Lewis, 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Grenoble,  France,  writes  : 
— An  important  and  growing  business  is  being 
done  here  in  Echaillon  marble  and  stone.  The 
quarries  have  supplied  lately  several  important 
contracts  for  hotels  and  other  buildings  m 
London.  The  quality  is  very  fine  and  durable. 
This  material  has  been  used  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  statues  throughout  France,  as  well  as 
public  buildings.  The  industry  is  likely  to  grow 
in  importance. 

Library,  York  Minster. — On  June  19  was 
reopened  the  old  library  which  had  latterly 
served  as  the  singers’  school  and  for  the  storage 
of  muniments  appertaining  to  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Consistory  Court.  Fifty  years  ago  the  books 
were  housed  in  a  chapel  of  the  old  palace  ;  the 
school  having  been  recently  removed,  the  singing- 
room  was  repaired  and  refitted  for  the  reception  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  Bibles  owned  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  The  building  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  the  Bible  Library,  to  which 
access  will  be  afforded  to  students. 

Church  History  Exhibition,  St.  Albans. — 
For  the  exhibition  at  St.  Albans  some  interesting 
exhibits  have  been  classified  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  comprising  the  silver-gilt  paten, 
a  very  early  specimen,  lent  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester,  and  the  fragments  of  a 
Saxon  censer.  The  Reverend  F.  W.  Galpin  lends 
his  collection  of  old  musical  instruments  at  one 
time  used  in  parish  churches  ;  the  crozier-head, 
chalice,  and  ring  found  in  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Richard  de  Carew,  of  St.  David’s,  some  absolution 
crosses  from  the  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Museum,  and 
the  Steeple  Aston  and  Chipping  Campden  copes, 
with  the  Dunstable  pall,  are  also  contributed. 

Yorkshire  Federation  of  Master  Builders. 
— The  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Master  Builders 
met  at  Sheffield  on  the  23rd  ult.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Moulson,  of  Bradford. 
Other  members  present  were  : — Alderman  Judge 
(Wakefield),  Councillor  Dawson  (Huddersfield), 
Councillor  England  (Barnsley)  ;  and  Messrs.  P. 
Rhodes,  W.  T.  Ledgard,  J.  Atkinson,  G.  W. 
Wilson,  and  J.  Davidson  (Leeds),  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Hudders¬ 
field,  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  J.  Biggin  (Sheffield) 
was  presented  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  a  carved 
oak  timepiece,  and  an  illuminated  address,  to 
mark  appreciation  of  services  rendered  to  the 
Federation.  About  ninety  members  of  the 
Federation  j'oumeyed  to  Grindleford,  via,  Froggatt 
Edge,  tea  being  provided  at  the  Maynard  Arms 
Hotel. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Smethwick. 
— On  the  16th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat,  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Public  Buildings,  Smethwick,  into  the 
application  of  the  town  council  to  borrow  15,000Z. 
Cor  the  erection  of  the  new  municipal  buildings 
on  a  site  adjoining  the  Victoria  Park,  at  Bear¬ 
wood  Hill.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  Shake¬ 
speare)  explained  that  the  present  council 
chamber  was  small,  and  abutted  upon  the  main 
road,  so  that  the  business  of  the  borough  had  to 
be  conducted  in  a  room  too  small  for  the  purpose. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildings  was 
17,000Z.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  explained 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Gill,  the  architect. 

Electricity  Undertaking,  South  Shields. 
— An  application  by  the  South  Shields  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  sanction  to  borrow  15.625Z.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  certain  extensions  at  the 
electricity  works  at  Holbom,  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  electric  tramway  service,  was  the 
subject  of  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry, 
conducted  by  Mr.  M.  K.  North,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on 
the  20th  ult.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  South  Shields. 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton)  said  that 
the  object  was  to  place  addit:onal  plant  in  the 
existing  power  station,  so  that  it  might  be 
available  for  the  supply  of  electric  energy  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  tramways  which  the  Corpora,; 
were  constructing.  The  estimated  cost  0f  ,, 
work  in  the  electrical  engineers  department  *„ 

14.425Z.,  and  there  would  be,  in  addition,  a  littu 
architectural  work,  to  cos*.  estimated, 

1  200Z.,  mainly  for  the  foundations,  the  engine 
dynamo,  the  construction  of  the  switchbo^’ 
platform,  etc,  Mr.  James  Albert  Cawchra 
Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  gave  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  work  which  had  been  carriej 
on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  electricity  undertaking 
and  the  additions  it  was  proposed  to  make.  The 
inquiry  was  afterwards  adjourned. 

Pulpit,  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire.__.e 
Budleigh  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and 
of  XVth  century  foundation,  contains  a  pulpjt 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Felloweg. 
Prynne,  architect,  of  London,  m  1894,  and  was 
placed  there  in  that  year  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  R.  H.  Lipscombe,  of  that  parish.  R  Was 
made  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter 
who  have  just  completed  an  additional  group  for 
the  pulpit,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prynne.  I* 
is  modelled  and  carved  in  high  relief,  and  is  a 
representation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  Wilderness.  The  same  firm  have  also 
added  two  angels,  each  in  an  attitude  of  adora. 
tion.  These  additions  were  put  m  place  on  the 
Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

Carpenters’  Company. — At  an  examination 
in  carpentry  and  joinery,  held  at  the  Car. 
penters’  Hall  on  June  14  to  17,  Silver  Medals 
were  awarded  to  the  following  candidates 
Caleb  S.  Hill  and  Wm.  Ambrose  ;  Bronze  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Wm.  E.  Saunders,  Prank 
Leeks,  J.  Edw.  Jones,  Wm.  F.  Grove,  and  Sydney 
Foley ;  First-Class  Certificates  to  Hy.  Parnell' 
C.  H.  Hancock,  John  McLennan,  W.  T.  W.  Smith’ 
F.  J.  Girling,  Walter  Harvey,  E.  G.  Claydon’ 
G_  Shaw,  Chas.  A.  Brown,  E.  Kerridge,  Hy’ 
Eustice,  and  Alf.  Jno.  Pyle;  Second-Class  Cer. 
tificates  to  Jas.  C.  Finch,  L.  P.  Roberts,  E. 
Spark,  F.  K.  Martin,  E.  E.  Syms,  A.  P.  Tribe 
C.  H.  Simons,  A.  J.  Smith,  J.  E.  Sudds,  J.  R.  j| 
Savage,  J.  H.  Thomas,  John  Cordiner,  J.  H.  Wood’ 
A.  H.  Smith,-  J.  F.  Dowsett,  G.  H.  Parker,  A. 
Waddington,  A.  Pyle,  H.  A.  Fox,  J.  Powell, 
F.  W.  Barnacott,  H.  G.  Pritchard,  and  Jas, 
Raymond. 

The  New  Technical  Dictionary— In  the 
compilation  of  the  “  Techpolexicon  ”  of  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  a  universal 
technical  dictionary  in  English,  German,  and 
French,  commenced  in  1901,  about  2,000  firms 
and  individual  collaborators  at  home  and  abroad 
are  assisting  at  present.  Up  to  now  2,7  00,000 
word-cards  have  been  collected.  To  these  will 
be  added  the  hundred  thousands  of  cards  that  will 
result  from  the  working-out  of  the  original 
contributions  not  yet  taken  in  hand.  The  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  called  in  since  Easter,  1904, 
and  most  of  them  have  already  come  in.  The 
Editor-in-Chief  will  be  pleased  to  give  any 
further  information  wanted.  Address  Techno, 
lexicon,”  Dr.  Hubert  Jansen,  Berlin  (NW.  7), 
Dorotheenstrasse  49. 

Cement  in  Sweden. — According  to  Mr.  Consul 
Macgregor’s  annual  report,  there  are  in  Sweden 
five  cement  factories  which  during  1904  sold  alto- 
gether  753,000  barrels,  each  weighing  about 
374  lbs.  net.  Of  this  amount  about  125,000 
barrels  were  exported,  some  of  it  to  South  Africa, 
There  is  one  other  cement  factory  in  addition, 
respecting  which  no  particulars  are  forthcoming! 
The  import  during  1904  was  59,000  barrels,  and 
this  material  is  now  used  about  twice  as  much  as 
it  was  only  ten  years  ago.  Water  power  is  much 
used  in  Sweden,  and  cement  is  employed  for 
dams  and  turbine  houses,  which  formerly  were 
built  of  granite.  During  recent  years  almost 
all  such  work  has  been  constructed  of  concrete. 
It  has  well  withstood  the  influence  of  frost  even 
in  the  colder  districts  of  the  country,  but  parts 
of  such  buildings  as  are  exposed  to  shocks  from 
floating  ice  blocks  are  still  faced  with  granite. 

- - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Edinburgh  Joiners’  Strike. — The  strike 
of  the  Edinburgh  joiners,  which  has  lasted  for 
over  fourteen  weeks,  has  been  brought  to  an  end, 
This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Provost  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  whose  proposals 
have  been  accepted  by  the  parties.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  previous  arrangement,  the  conference 
between  delegates  of  the  employers  and  the 
workmen — which  was  adjourned  to  admit  of  the 
delegates  consulting  those  whom  they  repre. 
sented — was  resumed  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the 
Council  Chambers — the  Lord  Provost  presidingl 
As  formerly,  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
private.  It  is  understood  that  after  a  few 
minutes’  talk,  both  masters  and  employees 
heartily  agreed  to  accept  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Lord  Provost.  This  brings  the  strike  to  an 
end.  The  differences  which  existed  were  in  the 
first  instance  as  regards  wages,  and  in  the  second 
as  regards  the  period  of  the  agreement  between 
masters  and  operatives.  The  agreement  in 
former  years  expired  on  April  15.  The  employers 
thought  this  an  unfair  time  to  them,  and  they 
further  desired  to  reduce  the  wages  to  8iSd.  per 
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hour.  The  proposals  of  the  Lord  Provost  were 
that  wages  should  remain  at  the  present  rate  of 
9d.,  and  that  the  date  of  the  by-law®  be  altered 
from  April  15  to  June  1  :  further,  that  this 
arrangement  should  be  binding  for  two  years,  in 
order  that  a  fair  trial  might  be  given  to  it  by 
both  sides.  The  following  is  the  text  agreement 
ns  signed  by  the  Lord  Provost  on  behalf  of  the 
parties  : — “‘The  following  gentlemen  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  District  Building 
Employers  and  Allied  Trades  Association,  viz.  : 
— Messrs.  Knox,  Kennedy,  Calder,  Robb,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Watson,  and  Lownie,  and  the  following 
gentlemen,  representing  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  District  Joiners’ United  Trades  Committee, 
viz.  : — Messrs.  Lawson,  Gall,  Mowat,  Patullo, 
Yorston,  Pringle,  and  Clazie,  met,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  agreement  was  come  to  : — That  the  time  notice 
be  altered  from  April  15  to  June  1  (this  notice 
-•as  stated  in  Rule  7  of  the  existing  by-laws),  and 
that  the  wage  be  fixed  at  9d.  per  hour,  this 
•agreement  being  binding  on  both  parties  from 
now  till  January  1,  1907.” — Scotsman. 


legal. 

ACTION  BY  A  BRICKLAYER. 

The  case  of  Jackson  v.  Waterhouse  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer 
and  Mathew,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the  application 
of  the  defendant,  for  judgment  or  new  trial  on 
•appeal  from  verdict  and  j  udgment  at  trial  before 
Mr.  Justice  Walton,  without  a  jury,  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  Assizes. 

The  plaintiff,  a  bricklayer,  of  Chiswortli,  sued 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Joseph  Waterhouse,  of  the 
Shuttlewortli  Bleach  Works,  near  Manchester, 
to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  personal  in¬ 
juries  caused  through  the  alleged  negligence  of 
the  defendant  and  his  servants.  It  appeared 
that  in  January,  1904,  the  defendant  was  about 
to  erect  at  his  works  certain  apparatus  known 
as  “  Green’s  Economisers,”  and  he  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  plaintiff  whereby  the  latter 
•agreed  to  do  all  the  necessary  bricklayer’s  work. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  on  February  15,  while 
assisting  the  defendant  to  lift  an  iron  plate, 
weighing  between  8  and  10  cwt.,  by  means  of 
tackle  supplied  by  the  defendant,  a  part  of  the 
■tackle  broke,  and  plaintiff’s  hand  was  crushed 
by  the  falling  iron.  As  a  result  the  plaintiff  lost 
the  use  of  his  hand,  and  had  been  unable  to 
follow  his  occupation  as  a  bricklayer.  At  the 
trial  the  j  ury  found  that  under  the  contract  it  was 
tire  duty  of  the  defendant  to  supply  the  tackle  ; 
that  the  eye-bolt — the  part  of  the  tackle  which 
broke — was  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  to  be  used  ;  that  the  defendant  could  have 
known  this  had  he  made  a  reasonable  careful 
examination  of  the  bolt ;  and  that  the  defendant’s 
son  told  the  plaintiff  that  the  bolt  was  fit  for 
use  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  iron  plate.  The 
.jury  assessed  the  damages  at  175L,  and  on  their 
findings  his  lordship  entered  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  that  amount.  The  defendant  now 
.-appealed  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence 
■to  support  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

In  the  result  their  lordships,  without  calling 
upon  counsel  for  the  respondent,  dismissed  the 
■appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  J.  Overend  Evans  appeared  for  the 
■appellant;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Ambrose  Jones  for  the  respondent  on  the  appeal. 

- >-  —  ■•♦« - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

12,325  of  1904. — R.  M.  Ryan  :  Domestic  Fire¬ 
grate. 


This  invention  consists  of  a  round  metal  grate, 
•with  a  single  or  double  axle,  which  revolves  in 
friction  wheels  or  ball  bearings,  or  both.  The 
-axle  is  supported  by  a  vertical  plate  behind  the 
grate,  or  on  a  stand  with  legs  projecting  in  front 
■sufficiently  far  to  steady  the  grate. 

12,849  of  1904. — D.  M.  Nesbit  :  Ventilators. 

This  invention  relates  to  ventilators  of  the  type 
wherein  an  air  duct  leads  from  the  exterior  of  a 
‘budding,  through  the  wall  thereof,  to  the  interior, 
the  outer  end  or  entrance  to  the  duct  being 
•covered  by  a  protecting  grating  and  the  inner 
•end  or  exit  of  the  duct  being  covered  by  a  louvred 
grating  by  which  the  air  current  may  be  regulated. 
The  invention  consists  in  providing  the  inner  end 
of  the  duct  with  a  removable  panel  which  is 
preferably  combined  with  a  pan  so  that  when  the 
panel  is  removed  the  duct  can  be  cleaned  out  and 
the  pan  carries  away  the  accumulated  rubbish. 
■*-n  carrying  out  the  invention  according  to  one 
modification  the  inner  end  of  the  duct  is  partly 
■covered  with  the  usual  louvred  grating  and 
partly  with  a  cast-iron  panel.  The  latter  is 
■disposed  below  the  former  and  made  removable. 
Ihe  iron  framing  is  preferably  formed  with  an 
overhanging  lip,  or  is  grooved  so  as  to  receive 
and  retain  the  upper  edge  of  the  panel  when  the 


All  these  applications  are  in  the  stagi 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon 
fee  made. 


latter  is  slipped  in  place.  It  can  then  be  readily 
removed  to  facilitate  cleaning  of  the  duct  by 
simply  tilting  it  slightly  so  as  to  allow  the  upper 
edge  to  clear  the  lip. 

14,502  of  1904.— G,  P-  Wallis  and  J.  R. 

Broadley  :  Brick-making  Machinery. 

This  invention  relates  more  especially  to  what 
is  usually  termed  a  combination  brick-making 
machine  where  three  processes  are  combined  in 
one,  such  as  pugging  the  clay,  moulding  the 
clots,  and  finally  pressing  the  moulded  clots  into 
bricks.  According  to  the  invention  the  pistons 
in  the  cylinder  moulds  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  before  the  piston  is  allowed  to  move,  the 
cylinder  mould  is  directly  opposite  the  pugmill 
opening.  The  clay  consequently  flows  evenly  in 
a  continuous  column  into  the  cylinder  mould, 
and  thus  prevents  any  curling  or  lamination. 
The  method  of  fixing  the  piston  in  the  proper 
position  in  the  cylinder  may  be  by  means  of 
two  arms  projecting  at  each  end  of  the  piston. 
These  arms  may  be  held  in  position  by  segments 
fixed  to  the  frame-sides  of  the  machine  or  to  any 
suitable  part  of  the  machine.  As  the  cylinder 
revolves  and  the  proper  position  is  reached,  the 
projecting  arms  of  the  piston  slide  on  the 
segments  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  top  of  the 
piston  finable  with  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder, 
no  mould  being  formed  until  the  piston  is  allowed 
to  move.  At  the  completion  of  the  movement 
of  the  cylinder,  the  segments  keeping  the  piston 
in  its  place  are  terminated,  allowing  the  piston 
free  movement. 

1,297  of  1905. — A.  A.  Perrier  :  Window  and  like 
Sashes  or  Frames. 

A  support  for  the  glass  of  greenhouses  or  other 
structures,  windows,  doors,  and  the  like,  consisting  , 
of  a  bar  or  bars  of  T  or  "I -cross  section,  made  of 
ordinary  or  armoured  glass,  porcelain,  or  like 
inoxidising  translucent  or  non-translucent 
material,  adapted  to  be  supported  from  the 
outside,  say,  for  instance,  by  clamps  engaging 
with  beads  on  the  support,  whereby  the  exposed 
surface,  on  one  side,  consists  solely  of  glass, 
porcelain  or  like  inoxidising  and  readily  cleansing 
material. 

3,073  of  1905. — B.  E.  Bechtel  :  Brick,  Block, 
or  Tile  Cutter. 

A  brick,  block,  or  tile  cutter,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  travelling-table  comprising 
loosely-joined  sections,  each  section  having  reel 
operating  means  adjacent  its  rear  portion,  and  a 
cutting  reel  having  cutting  wires,  and  engaged 
and  rotated  by  said  means,  whereby  each  wire 
performs  its  cut  over  an  intermediate  portion 
in  the  length  of  a  section,  preferably  so  that  each 
brick  rests  on  two  sections  and  bridges  the  point 
between  the  same,  in  such  wise  that  each  brick 
projects  forwardly  on  to  the  section  in  front  for 
a  distance  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
brick.  1_ '! 

6,250  of  1905. — A.  Illidge  :  Stays  such  as  are 
used  with  Casements,  Fanlights,  and  the  like. 

A  stay  such  as  used  with  a  casement,  fanlight,  or 
the  like,  of  which  the  tongue  of  the  connecting- 
piece  which  is  pivotally  connected  with  the  stay 
bar  or  of  which  the  tongue  of  the  stay  bar  which 
is  pivotally  connected  with  a  jaw  of  the  con¬ 
necting-piece,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  strengthened 
by  a  portion  of  the  comiecting-piece  or  of  the 
bar  which  is  of  a  greater  width  than  the  tongue, 
and  which  passes  from  the  body  of  the  connecting- 
piece  or  bar  partially  round  the  tongue  and  the 
forward  edge  of  which  is  utilised  as  the  rest  for  the 
bar,  or  otherwise  to  stop  the  downward  movement 
of  the  bar  below  a  predetermined  point. 

T^r of  1904.— A  Bryan  :  Floor  Tiles  for 
Bacteria  Beds,  Filter  Beds,  and  analogous 
purposes. 

A  floor  tile  or  drainage  conduit  section  for  sewage 
bacteria  beds,  filter  beds  and  the  like,  consisting 
of  an  arched  top  (with  or  without  end  spacing 
studs  or  projections)  combined  with  an  integral 
or  attached  bottom  or  floor  slab,  which  is 
extended  beyond  one  or  both  ends  of  the  top  part 
so  as  to  provide  a  continuous  bottom,  channel, 
or  gutter,  and  form  drainage  slots  or  clearances 
between  the  tops  of  the  sections  when  a  series 
of  them  are  laid  together  end  to  end. 

314  of  1905- — E.  B.  Jarvis  :  Reinforced  Concrete. 

A  truss  for  concrete  structures  comprising  a 
plurality  of  bars  of  different  lengths  located  one 
above  the  other  and  having  obliquely  set  ends, 
the  shortest  of  said  bars  being  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  bars  in  combination  with 
slotted  plates  through  which  the  different  bars 
extend,  located  in  proximity  to  the  obliquely  set 
ends,  the  slotted  plates  having  a  comparatively 
deep  portion  extending  underneath  the  lower¬ 
most  bar. 

476  of  1905. — B.  Singer  :  Composition  of  Matter 
for  Laying  andfAbsorbing  Dust. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  substance  adapted 
to  be  placed  upon  me  floors  of  rooms  and  other 
surfaces  for  laying  and  collecting  or  absorbing 
the  dust  thereon  preparatory  to  and  during 
sweeping.  The  invention  consists  of  a  com¬ 
position  of  matter  containing  a  suitable  oil  or 


oily  substance  whose  office  is  to  absorb  or  collect 
the  particles  of  dust,  a  vehicle  or  carrier  for 
absorbing  the  oil,  and  for  which  the  oil  will 
have  a  greater  affinity  than  it  has  for  the  floor 
or  surface  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and 
which  carrier  will  therefore  retain  the  oil  and 
prevent  it  from  damaging  such  surfaces,  a  non- 
freezing  absorbent  whose  office  is  to  collect  the 
oil  absorbent  into  small  or  minute  bodies  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  entire  mass  from 
freezing  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures 
as  well  as  itself  serving  as  an  absorbent  for  the 
oil.  Such  principal  ingredients  of  the  com- 
.  position  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  clean 
sand,  preferably  white  silicia,  about  60  per  cent, 
of  which  is  employed,  and  which  serves  to  cut  the 
mass  or  break  it  up  and  prevent  the  small  bodies 
from  adhering  together,  and  is  still  further 
improved  by  the  addition  of  sawdust,  which 
intermingles  with  the  other  particles  and  gives 
body  to  the  mass,  reducing  its  specific  gravity  or 
weight  and  better  adapting  it  to  be  swept  across 
the  floor. 

1,824  of  1905  — J.  W.  Ho  worth  (Buhler  Bros.) 

Edge  Runners  and  Moulding  Presses. 

A  machine  comprising  an  edge  runner  mill  and 
one  or  more  moulding  presses,  the  arrangement 
being  such  that  the  mould  press  is  mounted 
under  a  collecting-plate  secured  on  the  vertical 
shaft  of  the  edge  runner  mill,  and  lias  a  common 
horizontal  main  shaft  which  transmits  its  motion 
both  to  the  edge  runner  mill  and  to  the  mould 
press  by  means  of  gearing  interposed  between  the 
main  shaft  and  the  vertical  shaft,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  mould  press,  or  between 
the  main  shaft  on  the  one  hand  and  the  edge 
runner  mill  or  mould  press  respectively  on  the 
other  hand,  and  an  arrangement  so  that  the 
gears  for  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  main 
shaft  to  the  edge  runner  mill  or  mould  press 
respectively  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  put 
out  of  engagement  in  order  to  be  able  to  drive  each 
machine  separately. 
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SOME  BECENT  SALES  OF  PEOPEETY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  13.— By  Dreweatt  &  Watson  (at 
Beading). 

Speen,  Berks.— “  Woodspeen  Farm,  153  a. 

O  r.  34  p.,  f.,  y.r.  . .  £4'000 

June  16. — By  Maddison,  Miles, Co.  (at 
KessiDgland). 

Kessingland,  Suffolk.— Freehold  farmhouse 

and  17  a.  0  r.  22  p. ...........  . .  fig 

“  Calves  Pightle,”  2  a.  1  r.  13  p.,  f .  118 

By  T.  E.  AYRE  &  Co.  (at  Dulverton). 

Morebath,  Devon.— “  Sharp  Close,  10  a.  d  r.  4gQ 

‘ «  W hitehail" Farin'”’  70  a.  1  r.  11  p.,  £••••■  2,140 

“  Vackhill  Enclosures,  33  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f. 

“  Gilbert’s  Cottage  and  l  a.  O  r.  19  p.,  f. 

“  Hawkridge  Farm,”  44  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f.  .  - 
June  16.— By  Stevenson  &  Alexander  (at 
Exeter). 

Tiverton,  Devon.— The  Chevithorne  Barton 

Estate,  893  a.  1  r.  35  p.,  . .  Z1,uu 

By  N.  Easton  &  Son  (at  Hull).  (> 

Elloughton,  Yorks.— “Elloughton  Lodge  and  21Q0 

Cottingham,  Yorks’.— A  freehold  close,  U  acres  760 
By  J.  &  w.  HEATHC0TE  (at  Derby). 

Breadsall,  Derby.—”  Priory  Flatte  and  62  a.  0Q0 

June  17.— By  White,  Berry,  &  Taxlor  with 
Fenn  &  Co.  (at  Colchester).  „ 

Little  Clacton,  Essex.—”  Cooke  3  Jar  ’  2,600 

214  a.  2.  r.  18  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  120*.  •  •  •  • 

By  J.  &  W.  Heathcote  (at  Ashbourne)  # 

Hb.  s'860 

Woo.J?  W  4i000 

269  a.  lr.  6p,f . . . . .  950 

“  Acrey  Field,”  27  a.  3  r.  14  p.,  *■  •...  •  •  •  • 

Marston,  Beds.— Freehold  cottage  and  ■  •  140 

“  June  19.-By' JOHN  BOTT  &  Sons. 

Herne  Hill.— 180,  Railton-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g  .  325 

6 1.,  . . . . 

Bv  H  &  R.  L.  Cobb.  ,, 

West  Thurrock,  Essex.—"  Davy  Down  Farm, .  2,000 

80  a.  2  r.  39  p.,  f-.  Pry  • ;  •  "-ifo-m  »>  also 
Meopham,  Kent.— “  David-st.  Farm,  2,400 

“  Rose  Mount,”  118  a.  0  r.  24  p.,  I.,  P-  *310 

"Priesthood  Farm,  7  a.  2  r.  13  p-,  *•>  f  230 

“  Whiteleaf  Enclosure,  10  acres,  f.,  „ 

Hoo  St.  Werburgb,  Kent.—  Beluncle  har  ,  7  000 

193  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f.  •  v>  •  •  •  • ; •  y  ; *  on'  ‘  2,600 

“  Tunbridge  Hill  Farm,  130  a.  1  r.  2U  p., 

By  E.  J.  Gale.  „  A1fi  . 

Mayland,  Essex.— “  Nipsell  s  Farm,  616  .  4>6?6 

1  r.  18  p.,  f.,  . . 

By  Gilbert  &  How. 

Finsbury  Park.— 140,  Stroud  Green-rd.,  u.t.  m 
62$  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  . . 
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By  Nicholas,  Denver  &  m 

£98„ 

’  i^^'entae'  g  Wd,  *'80° 

ls8SrT,v.r:  i»t  BtiVhton)'.  380 

gacre'73n  Beaconsfield- villas,  and  $  of  an 
47,  Clarendon-id. '  (V.)', 'f.,‘  pV ‘ .*  .* .* .* ; .*  1*®qo 

War]inchnm2°Q~By  Batche^AR  &  Son.’  ”  ’ ' 

an8ac  “’f  SUnrr6y'~  Melr0Se  ”  and  a  i  oi 
W“r‘h “a8!'.  “  l:“'H'lV"  i  in  iiio.  i.;  900 

Thointon  V”? ’3i  p.  1 WOO 

■’  y  ;  .  760 

By  DAVID  Burnett  &  Co. 

H  r™.y40!  Gote'rli'-  "■t-  48»  ns..  g.r.  71., 

6'  ySjB  '*■*■ '  37  *'•' '  a.  330 

SydeDhkm  I  n.-ii'  j»,  14.'  ii'd'  'is','  'witling'.  “° 
IK ■  Ms.,  w.r.  104“  655 

in  74?°  m  °  **“*“'  ,'S't'  IOi"  reversion 

K“i  jre0tlS"'ri:-  te't.'lo'C  reversion  '  in  “ 
■Caledonian-road.*— No! '  475  ’  ” "  j •  •  246 

g  r.  91.,  y.r.  481.  . y“;  480 

,  By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

CncUmvood.-6  7,  and  8,  Ashfori-rd.,  n.t  9»i 

yre.,  g.r.  14/.  5s.,  y.r.  104/ . .  825 

r, _ ,  .  By  Walter  Hall. 

Brondesbury— 82  to  88  (even),  Hanover-rd 

(carcases),  u.t.  964  yrs.,  g.r.  28/ .  800 

By,H.  s*  Hawley  &  Co. 

Begent  s  Park.-3,  Cumberland-ter.,  and  3, 
e?  isn;  °d*me”''  20  TO.,  gr.  381. 

e.r.  1801.  ..  . 1,460 

r.  *  By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Camden  u.t.  «i  yre.,  ^ 

Batteraea.— 31,  Meyriol5™mt.  42  yrs., 

20v:hii:t  ™ 

,  By  Maeler  &  Co. 

Chiswick.— 127,  High-rd.  (s.),  c.,  y.r.  352 .  645 

-...  .  By  A.  H.  Turner  &  Co. 

Pad^«|t0+n,T77  Bishop’s-rd.  (s.),  and  1,  Shel- 
don-sl.  (a.),  u.t.  33j  yrs„'g.r.  40i',  y.{. 

*  J, .  900 

By  Bogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Belgravia  -58,  Ehzabeth-st.  (s.),  a  profit  rental 
„  ,  1  y  u-  oS-  °d.  for  184  yrs .  mn 

“IfSiMMftf-  “*‘* 49  “ 

^«Sy:'a*:";'“*'y-;-g:n 
“Sr”'  »».  1»,  120,  and*  *122,*  Balhkm 

Park-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  2771.  10s .  4  210 

&  ®0N  (at  Abergavenny). 
llanmhangel  Crucomey.  Mon.  —  Penydre 
30™  f  aUd  8un  Meadows>”  124  a.  0  r. 

“  Maer'dy  Cottage’.”' '  “'few  Tree'  Cot't'a'gV”  3’°°0 

Cotta*'>  "  (two),  and  garden 

ground,  1 .  780 

“  SkirridPawr”  (The  Holy  Mountain),  436a. 

6  r.  34  p.,  f.  (including  Sporting  Eights).  4,000 

By  J’  Gripfin  &  Son  (at  Ealing). 

B  1D0fTQreen'av'>  f'g'  rents  601.,  reversion  iD 

yrS .  J  ggy 

WnBnL¥N\EIDOl  &  Freeman  (at  Ashford).’  ’ 
Woodchureh,  Kent.— “  Hendon-pl.  Farm  ” 
a“d  Belhurst>”  165  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.,  y.r 

14_W-  . .  3,360 

Mill  Lands,  8  a.  3  r.  22  p.,  f  ,  y,r.  151 .  375 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 

L[lian'rd"  f->  wr-  36^-  2s .  360 

Shepherd  sBush. — 98.  Becklow-rd.,  f.,w.r.  26/  330 

Kensington— 165,  Blythe-rd.,  u.t.  714  vrs 

g.r.  91.  10s.,  e.r.  601.  . . .  ’  q7fi 

Ealing— 2,  Coningsby-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  62$ ‘vra' 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  26/ . f,  /  230 

land  2,  Coningsby-cottages,  u.t.  62$  vrs.', 

g.r.  61.,  w.r.  361.  8s . 190 

_  _  June  21— By  Brodie,  Timbs,  &  Co. 

Paddington. — 43  and  46,  Hampden-st.,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  68/ . B00 

By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 

Walthamstow. — 57,  Somers-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  32/.  . .  415 

By  Hampton  &  sons. 

Kintbury,  Berks. — “  Willows”  and  116  acres, 

. . .  6,000 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman. 
Barnsbury— 59  and  61,  St.  Clement’s-st.,  f.. 

y.r.  68/ . ync 

25,  Cornelia-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  36/ . 430 

By  Perkins  &  Caesar. 

Wandsworth— Wandsworth-rd.,  “  The  Crown  ” 
b-h.,  and  house  adjoining,  u.t.  52  yrs. 
g.r.  16/.  for  5  yrs.,  and  10/.  10s.  thereafter, 

y.r.  132/ .  2  8oo 

■South  Lambeth.  —  Wilcox-rd.,  f.g."  ’  Vents  ’ 

14/.  16s.,  revision  in  37$  yrs . .  .  525 

Bosetta-st.,  f.g.  rents  39/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

37i  yrs .  1,130 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall. 

Harefleld,  Middx— The  Fishery  Hotel,” 
also  1  to  4,  Fishery- cottages,  area  6  a.  0  r. 

24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  112/.  14s.  (with  Fishery  in 

Backwater)  .  4  qoo 

R“By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Kilmany,  Fife— The  estate  of  Kinnear,  510 

acres  .  ..  .  25,000 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Chislehurst,  Kent— Mead-rd.,  “  Mead  Cottage,” 

f^f.,  y.r.  45/ .  970 

Mead-rd.  (rear  of),  three  freehold  building 

Plots .  330 


By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Yar¬ 
mouth).  „ 

Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk—"  The  Hall  Farm, 

42  acres,  f .  ...........  >  . 

“  Worne  Eleven  Acres,"  12  a.  0  r.  6  p.,  L.  • 

Tithe  Rent  Charges  of  364/.  9s.  per  annum  .  d.uuu 
June  22— By  BARNES  &  Froome. 

Baling.— 1,  8,  13,  anti  15,  Mlllord-road,  n.t. 

96$  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  w.r.  146/.  18s .  L00 

By  J.  Barton  &  Co. 

Old  Ford— 2,  Kenilworth-rd.,  f..  w.r.  40/.  6s.  456 

New  Cross— 86,  Drakefield-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  6s.,  e.r.  40/ .  410 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  Green— 198,  200.  204,  and  206, 

Green-st.  (a.),  f„  y.r.  1321. 10s .  W™ 

55  and  57.  Moss-st ,  f.,  w.r.  52/ . • •  460 

Hackney— 19a  to  31a  (odd),  College-av.,  u.t. 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.  10s.,  y.r.  234/.  . . .  2,105 

Leyton— 84  and  86,  Goldsmith’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

Greenwich— 38,’ Ashburnham-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  16s.  8d.,  w.r.  42/.  18s .  15,8 

By  Bridgman  &  Son. 

Cheshunt,  Herts— Turner’s  Hill,  two  freehold 

shops,  y.r.  130/ .  43oU 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Horselydown.  —  “  Pickle  Herring  Lower 

Wharf,”  area  2,780  ft.,  f.,  p . .  •  •  •  •  7>600 

Kensington— 7.  Sunningdale-gdns.,  u.t.  50 

yrs!.  g.r.  4/.,  e.r.  80/ .  300 

By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

Balham— 101,  St.  James’-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  40/ .  450 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  MOORE. 

Leytonstone. — 608,  High-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  86/.  ..  ..  45U 

Forest  Gate— 1,  3,  5,  7,  14.  and  16.  Ratcliff- 

rd.,  u.t.  74$ yis.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  149/.  10s...  1,280 

Canning  Town. — 5  to  21  (odd),  George-st.,  f., 

w.r.  156/ . ••••••••■  1,126 

Poplar— 135  to  143  (odd),  Kerbey-st.  and  60, 

Flint-st..  f..  w.r.  120/.  18s . . . . .  1.020 

24,  26,  and  28,  Burcham-st.,  f.,  w.r.  70/.  4s.  930 

18,  20,  and  22.  Burcham-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  9s.,  w.r.  70/.  4s . •••••  610 

58,  60,  and  62.  Ida-st.  ;  38,  40,  42.  and  44, 
Burcham-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r. 

154/.  14s .  .900 

2,  Lion-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  26/ . .  255 

2,  WiJlis-st.  (shop,  factory,  etc.),  f.,  y.r.  72/.  960 

21,  Mary-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  10/.;  also  i.g.r.  3/.,  u.t. 

37$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  7C0 

By  Newbon.  Edwards,  &  Co. 
Caledonian-road— 16, 17,  and  18,  Sutterton- 

st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  108/ .  600 

Holloway— 11,  St.  John’s-pk.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  8s.,  e.r.  6"/ . 650 

Kentish  Town. — 53,  Woodsome-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  46/ .  460 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 47.  Culford-rd.,  u.t. 

13$  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  34/ .  206 

Hoxton—  67,  Grange-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  y.r.  36/ .  245 

Dalston— 133,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y.r.  33/ .  12o 

36,  Lenthall-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  gr.  4/.  8s., 

y.r.  30/ .  135 

Tottenham. — 39,  Stonebridge-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  6s.,  w.r.  29/.  18s .  165 

44,  Black  Boy-la.,  u.t.  73  yrs ,  g.r.  6/.  6s., 

w.r.  27/.  Gs .  165 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 91,  Shepherd’s  Bush-rd., 

u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  e.r.  60/ .  690 

By  NOKES  &  Nokes. 

King’s  Cross. — 24.  25,  and  26,  Tiber  st.  and 
37a,  Carlsbad-st.  (s.),  u.t.  36$  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  y.r.  113/.  12s .  730 

Caledonian-road. — 13  and  16,  Gifford-st.,  u.t. 

39$  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  106/.  12s .  380 

By  Oakley  Fisher  &  Co. 

Bloomsbury. — 24,  Torrington-sq.,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  21/.,  y.r.  100/ .  656 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Clapham  Common. — 13  and  25,  The  Chase,  u.t. 

79$  yis.,  g.r.  30/..  y.r.  145/ .  1,500 

Clapham. — 26,  St.  Luke’s-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  46/ .  360 

Camberwell. — 67,  Langton-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  41.  10s.,  w.r.  41/.  12s .  260 

Peckham. — 41  aDd  42,  Garsdale-rd.,  u.t. 

67$  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  w.r.  62/.  8s .  330 

69,  Surrey-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  43/.  Us.  ...  .  460 

Greenwich. — 2  to  12  (even).  Azof-st.,  u.t. 

90$  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  171/.  12s .  950 

Surbiton. — 2,  St.  Philip’s-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  y.r.  55/ .  410 

June  23. — By  William  Hollis. 

King’s  Crc  ss. — 6,  Rallway-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  30/ .  240 

Hendon. — 19,  20,  21,  and  22,  Eaton-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  104/ .  1,010 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

South  Kensington.  —  35,  Thurloe-sq.,  u.t. 

22  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  180/ .  1,660 

Brompton. — Brompton-sq.,  f.g.  rents  30/.,  re¬ 
version  in  10  yrs .  3,876 

Sydenham. — 9  and  15,  Fransfield-gr.,  u.t.  554 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  52/ . 405 

By  Norton,  Trist,  &  Gilbert. 

City. — Fenchurch-st.,  f.g.r.  300/.,  reversion  in 

59$  yrs .  10,000 

Fenchurch-st.,  f.g.r.  176/.,  reversion  in  79$ 

yrs .  5,260 

City. — Fore-st.,  lease  of  building  site,  area 

1,100  ft.,  let  at  per  annum  .  310 

By  Eider  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill— 17,  Blenheim-cres.,  u.t.  67$ 

yrs.,  gr.  12/.,  y.r.  107/.  14s .  500 

3,  9,  10.  and  11.  Archer-mews,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  84/.  10s .  155 

Bramley-rd.,  f.g.  rents  63/.,  reversion  in  60 

and  62  yrs .  j  750 

Latimer- rd.,  f.g.  rents,  12/.,  1 .  r=ion  in  60  ’ 

yrs .  300 

29a,  31  to  39  (odd),  Bramley-rd.  (s.),  f. 

y-r-  255/ . ’  3  350 

1,  2,  and  3,  Evesham-st.,  f.,  w.r.  86/.  16s...  800 

1  to  4,  Evesham-mews,  f.,  w.r.  96/.  4s.  625 


Netting  Hill— 76.  Eensington-pg-  td.  (»•).  _ . 

OamberwelL— 'l'.’PaltnerstVn-'st.'.  mt.  45J  yrs., 

g.r.  ml,  y.r.  40/ . ••••  *ou 

Bv  S.  Walker  &  Son.  „ 

Twickenham— Queen’s-rd.,  “Ho  y  »  3  6?B 

SS 

ground-rent ,  l.frr.  _  le  gr0und-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 

improved  ground-rent,  g.r  «  j.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 

offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  conrt. 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Jux-t  1: 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  Visit  to 

Inchcolm.  „  „  Trrr„  q 

Monday,  Judy  3. 

Som  1  Institute  of  British  Arehiteds JSpecml  BensrtU 
Medina  mSvtionei  S y  Fellows  and  A„oo,ates).-h 
anopinl  veneral  meeting— summoned  in  accordance  with 

|)elw!o!"n  £e  “Anitton  of 
Alfred  H  Hart  T.  Edwin  Cooper,  Herbert  Wrgglea- 
worth  Alfred  W.  8.  Cross,  Win.  Flookhart,  O.  E, 
SSi.  Tt  gteoien  Ajling!  Thomas  A.  Pole,  H.  V. 
Lanchester  J.  E.  Newberry,  Herbert  W.  Wills,  and  John 
Anderson— to  disenss  the  following  amendments,  pro- 
posed  by  the  requlsitionlsts,  to  the  Mgtdations  for 
architectural  competitions  passed  at  the  meet, ng  o 
Tunp  5  viz  Clause  14  to  read  as  follows  .  In  all 
works  costing  an  estimated  sum  of  25,000/.  a“duP"'ar.ds 
three  assessors  to  be  appointed  unless  there  are  in¬ 
surmountable  objections.  As  stated  above,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is 
always  ready  to  advise  on  this  or  other  points.  [The 
clause  stands  as  follows  at  present In  the  case  of 
works  of  considerable  magnitude  it  is  desirable  that 
three  assessors  should  be  appointed.  As  stated  above, 
the  President  of  the  Institute  is  always  ready  to  advise 
on  this  or  other  points.”]  The  clause  as  to  scale  of 
charges  in  the  original  draft  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
following  form: — “The  usual  R.I.B.A.  scale  of  charges 
for  assessing  competitions  is  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
thirty  guineas  plus  $  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  proposed  building.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  5. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — “A.  Short  Note  on 
Chepstow  Parish  Church,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  F.8.A. 

4  ^Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Election  Com¬ 
mittee.  3.30  p.m.  Organising  Committee.  6  p.m. 
Friday,  July  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— The  President’s 
“  At  Home,”  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art.  8.30  to  11. 
Saturday,  July  8. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Students’  Sketch¬ 
ing  Club  Excursion. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur¬ 
sion  to  (1)  Dunkeld  Cathedral,  (2)  Murtbly  Castle,  and 
(3)  Stobhall.  ^  _ 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks . .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  16  6  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „ 

Shippers  .  2  2  0  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „ 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ,, 

Best Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „ 


Staffordshire  ... 

Do.  Bullnose .  ■ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks . 

Glazed  Bricks. 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  1 

Headers  .  1 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  1 

Double  Stretchers  l! 
Double  Headers...  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  1 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 21 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  2< 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  li 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  1< 

Double  Stretchers  1. 
Double  Headers...  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  1 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  1, 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  1 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . . . 


0  0 
0  0 


July  i,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER 


BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

8.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast..,,.,,..,, . .  5  9  „  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Pobtland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

8.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  ......  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2 


1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

8J  „ 


3  per  ft.  super. 


2  4  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . ..2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  71  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „ 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings  2  7 


0  per  fi 
deld. 


rly.  dep6t, 

ier  ft.  super. 
:eld.  rly.  depot. 


2  in.  do. 


.  1  0 
0  8J 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  8.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
-  ?  - 


0  x  12 


18x10 
16  x  8 


13  5  0 

10  5  0 

11  12  6 

AO  X  AO  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz.  ,,  7. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ” 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . 52  6 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz.  ”  ” 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ** 

Hip  tiles .  4  Operdoz.  ”  ” 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ” 

Heit  Red  orMottled  Stafford-  ”  ”  ** 

. s  ?perloo° 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valiev  tiles . 

Best  “  Rosemary "  br 

plain  tiles . 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  . 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles .  „  0 

Best  “Hartshiir*  brand  ” 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  F  wu 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 50  0  ” 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 


54  6 
4  1  per  doz. 


48  0  per  1000 
50  0  „ 

4  0  per  doz. 


0  per  doz. 


WOOD. 

BriLDM^  "Wood.  At  per  utandaid. 

Deals :  best  3  m.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  8.  d  £  R  ( 
by  9  m.  and  11  in .  13  10  d  v k  A 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  ™  °  14  ° 

8  m.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  - 

Ha  ttens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0 

Deals :  seconds . . .  i 

Bat  tens :  seconds  0  au 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,.','  9  0 
‘  '?•  by  4J  in.  and  2in,  by  5in...,  8  10 
*  o  reign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1}  in.  by  7  in .  0  10 

9“ .  1  0 


less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  0  less  thn  best. 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

Building  Wood  0 continued )  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 


White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  2*  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  1 

n  I,  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  1 

Battens .  13  10  l 

Second yellowdeals,3in.by llin.  16  0  ( 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  14  10  I 

Battens .  11  0  I 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  ( 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10 


At  per  standard. 


„  .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

»  „  battens  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

Oddments  . .  32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3.0 

Small  „  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8 

3  in.  do.  do . .  n  n  7 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . u 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1|  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

,  shot  . .  0  12  0 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

^  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do. 


14  10 
13  10 
11  0 


0  0  9 


Per 


t.  by  7  in. 


do.  do. 


0  11 
0  14 
0  10  . 
0  12  9 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
t,  ,  Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
sections  . .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  o’ 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

bteel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  PlateB  . .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Iron—  _  — 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  ll 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality...... .  7  10  0  ...  8  ( 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  If 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  9  ( 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge,) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  . .  9  0  0  ...  — 

»  »  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  - 

„  a  *4  „  ••  26  g .  1115  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

,,  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

»»  »  22  g.  and 24 g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

..  >i  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

,,  26  g .  13  15  o  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  — 

~  »».  »  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  m.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)”’ 


LEAD,  Ao.  u 

£  61  /p11*  *** 

4'  0  ...  ‘  1  d' 


Pipe  in  coils  . . .’..  ifi 

Soil  pipe  . . .  iq  -ic 

PjPe . 18  15 


Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . -per 

Thin  „  . . 

Copper  nails . ’’ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  ,,  . 

Tin — English  Ingots  ......’  ” 

Solder — Plumbers'  . . 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe . ” 


18  15  0 
■ton  30  5 


30  0  0  ...  _ 

0  0  10  ...  _ 

0  0  11  ...  _ 

°  0  10  ...  __ 


0  0 


2^d,  per  ft.  delivered. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 

15  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . ..*..*** 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . ”* 

3  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

t  ::  ::  :::::: 

»  t  •  Jni.  OILS,  Ac.  i 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  p0r  gallon 

in  barrels 
in  drums., 
in  pipes  .. 
in  barrels 
..  in  drums.. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

H  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Load  per  ton  19  15 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  i9  ► 

a.6!^9.6™  0il  Putty . perewt.  0  6 

. .  per  barrel  1  12 


Boiled 


Stockholm  Tar  . 


1  10 
0  2  0 
0  1  11 
0  2  0 


VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  . . . .  S«  *0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  . .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . !  0  12  ft 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak . .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  q  14  0 

Fino  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . .  14  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper . .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . . . .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  thpm. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications . 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  Btated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100f.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BOURNEMOUTH. —  For  making-up  Withermoor- 
road  and  Osborne-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Bournemouth  : — 

F.  Hoare  &  I  Grounds  & 

Sons  . £942  0  10  Newton - £794  7  10 

J.  Corbin  ....  820  16  3  | 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  27. 
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CONTRACTS 


appointment: 

AND  PUBLIC 


^  ....  «  —  »  -  *  <“  «  “  ^ 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  snppM  by 


•Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Four  Workmen’s  Dwellings.  Bristol  . 

Paint.,  etc.,  Cottage  Home  Inst.,  Olive  Mt ,  Wavertree 

Reseating  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Danby  Wiske  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc.,  Gas  Department . . 

•  Erection  of  Cottage  in  Council’s  Store  Yard  . 

•Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Twenty  Garden  Seats  . 

Street  Improvement . 

Cemetery-road  Sewer  .  •  • 

Removing  Bridge  Plates,  Springfleld-lane . 

3,500  sq.  yds.  of  Hard  Blue  Floor  Tiles  . 

Painting  Four  Bridges  over  the  Irwell,  etc . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Valves  for  Sewage  Works . 

New  •'ewer,  Claremont-lane,  Esher . 

Pig  Iron  . 

Wheels  for  Carriages  and  Waggons . 

Limestone,  Granite,  and  Chippings  . 

Granite  Sett  Paving.  Holme-lane  end,  etc . 

Treating  Decayed  Stonework  of  Police  Offices . 

Scavenging  . •••• . 

Paving,  etc..  Murray-street  and  Ann-street . 

Paving  and  Flagein'g  Streets  . ■••••• . 

Flagging,  etc.,  &  Making  Tar-Macadam  Rd,,  Sefton-av. 

Steading  at  Lettoch  . . 

Alterations  at  Workhouse  ■  V™ 

•Alters,  to  Lower-rd.  Casual  Wards,  Rotherhithe,  S.E. 

Artificial  Curling  Rinks  . •  •  •  . . 

Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Swansea  Market . 

Meal  Store  . 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Asylum  at  Dykebar  Paisley  . 

Sewer.  Long  Rigg.  Sivalwell . . . 

Cast-Iron  Exhaust  and  Water  Piping,  etc . 

Steel  Water-Cooling  Tower . 

Electricallv-Driven  Surface  Condenser . 

Medical  Officer’s  Resilence,  etc.,  Ferbane. . . . . ...  •  - 

14  Houses.  Riverview-st.,  Stranmillis-rd.,  Belfast. 

Tramwav  Stores  .  •  . .  . . 

Fiftv  Houses  at  Pwllgwann,  Pontypridd  ...  •  ■  •  •• 
Two  Wrought-iron  Water  Tanks,  etc.. Cardiff  Workno. 
Enlarging  Vestrv  at  Hopkinstown,  near  Pontypridd 
Soft  Wood  Paving  &  Concrete  Founda.,  Croydon-rd. 

Villa,  Carr-Bridge . 

Council  Schools.  Byfleld  . •  •  •  . . 

Two  Sets  of  Pumping  Engines  and  Boilers  . 

Alterations,  etc..  Golf  Club  House.  Radyr  -■•••••• 

Painting,  etc..  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Gt.  Cline 

Water  Supply,  Floors.  Castle  and  Offices . 

Alterations,  etc.  Brynmawr  Police-Station  ........ 

Painting  2  Wards,  Workh.  Inflr.,  Beverley-rd. ,  Hull 

Private  Street  Works  . .  ■  •  ■  •  •  • . . 

Underground  Convenience  and  Two  Urinals  . 

4,500  tons  of  Road  Stone . •  •  •  . 

Window,  House  at  Cottage  Homes,  Hes*le  .  ••••••■ 

Infants  Department,  etc..  Bute-ter..  Schools,  Cardiff 
Chancel,  Org.  Cham.  &  Vestry  H.  Trim  Ch.,  Herefd. 
Alters.,  etc.,  to  Rectory  Hse..  Llangattock-juxta-Usk 

Making-up  Turton  and  Elspeth  roads. . . .  . 

•Cleaning  and  Painting  Works  Tooting.  S.W . 

♦Making-up  Carriageway  of  Chiostead-street. ....... 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Castings  Hunslet  Goods  Station 

•Road  Improvements,  Potter’s  Bar _ .. 

Gritstone  Culvert  over  Eel’s  Mire  Dike,  Laughton . . 

Lecture  Hall,  etc.,  at  U.M.F.C.,  Redruth..... . 

Hard  Wood  Paving,  Stamford-road  Kinasland  . . . 

2  000  vds.  C.I.  Pipes,  etc.,  Cleaves  to  Deepsykehead 
Dredging  Work,  Town  Quay  etc.,  Southampton  . . 
♦Erection  of  Church,  East  Hill.  Wandsworth,  8. W... 

•Repairing,  etc..  66.  York-road.  Lambeth,  S.lfi . 

•Alterations  and  Additions  to  Schools  . 

Water  Pipes,  etc . .  •  - v *  v . 

Repairs  (Stonework,  Painting,  etc.)  . . . •  •  • - -  •  •  r 

Tramwav  Depot.  Rosebery-street  and  Camden-street 

Laying  Mains — Derwent  Main . 

Pipes — Derwent  Main  . 

Valves— Derwent  Main . . . .  •  -  • •  •  •  . 

Painting.  Distempering,  etc..  Council  Schools  .... . . 

Public  Slaughter-houses,  Station-rd..  Clay  path-lane .. 
Widen.  Primlev  Hill(Totnes-rd  )  &  Batterways  Bdge. 
Two  Cottages  at  Dromin  Station  . 

•New  Sorting  Office,  Ashford  . 

WoSh«».'  iwtoirfoiie 

•Iron  Building  at  Leigh-on-Sea. ....  ••■-•••••• . 

•Extensions  to  Arthur-road  Schools,  Beckenham  . . 
Additions,  etc..  Workmen’s  Hall,  etc.,  Nantymoel 
Cleaning  Paint.,  etc.,  Rooms,  etc.,  in  Art  Gallery,  etc. 
Sewerage  Works,  Ewloe.  Hawarden,  Mancott,  etc. . . 
"KTew  Roval  Latin  School,  Buckingham  . . . .  -  • .  •  •  •  •  • 
4S0  lin.  yds  PlOT  Sewer,  Huddersfleld-rd.,  Brigboras 
Experimental  Plant  . 

etc.: 

Alterations  etc.,  to  Walpole  Hotel,  Llanhil  eth  .... 

Additions  and  Alterations  to  Court-house,  Ayr  - 

.  Erection  of  a  Schoolroom . 

•  Erection  of  Schools  . 


,  Council’s  Engineer,  Council  u».  oneen-equare,  Bns 

Rendon  U.D.C - •  ••  . .  T  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer.  6  ,  Q  Liverpool 

Ofronfa  Committee .  L  Offlees.  BroWuIOw  niu. _ 


i.<»«5°5Ts  aa&ss 


New  Streets  Committee 
Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

do. 

Warrington  Health  Committee  . . . 
As\iton-in-Makerfleld  U.D.C.  ..  •  •  ■ 
Shrewsbury  Sanitary  Committee  . 
Salford  Corporation . 


do. 

do. 

Esher  U.D.C . .  . . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Assam- Bengal  Railway  Co..... 
Nantyglo  and  Blaina  U.D.C.  . . 

Gomersal  U.D.C.  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Blaydon  U.D-C . 

do. 

Leeds  Highways  Department. . 
do. 

Mr.  J.  Eadie . . . 

King’s  Lynn  Guardians . 

Bermondsey  Guardians  . 


T.  H.  YaDDicom,  irownlow  Hill.  Livery*  . 

H.  J.  Hagger,  Parish  Offices,  ur  Northallert0n  . 

Lazenby  Hall,  Danby  Wiske,  near  £  t  Glasgow  . 

A.  Wilson,  Gas  Engineer,  45  John  svre  ,  . 

O.  Claude  Robson,  Dyne-road,  KUDurn, 


Swansea  Town  Council  . . . 

Celbridge  Guardians  . 

Cleckheaton  U.D.C . ■■••••• 

Renfrew  District  Lunacy  Board 

Whickham  U.D.C . •  •  •  - - 

Newport  (Mon.)  Electricity  Com.  , 
do. 
do. 

Birr  (Ireland)  Guardians . 


Rotherham  Tramways  Department. 

Danvlan  Building  Club  . 

Cardiff  Guardians . . 

Rhondda  Baptist  Chapel  Trustees . . 
Penge  U.D.C . . 

Northamptonshire  Education  Coni* 
Brumby  and  Frodringham  U.D.C. 
Radyr  Golf  Club . 


Duke  of  Roxburgh . • . 

Standing  Joint  Com.,  Co.  of  Brecon 

Sculwater  Guardians  . 

Teddington  U.D.C . 

Bootle  Corporation  . . 

Leamington  Spa  Corporation . 

Sculwater  Guardians  . 

Rev.  G.  Heaton.  M.A . 


T.  Longdin,  Borough 

T.  Burgess.  Surveyor,  Council  °®,  ibe  Sgusre,  shrowshury. . . . 

W.  C.  Eddowes,  Bor -ugh  Sure  eyor,  u . 

unwinirh  Ttnoineer  s  Office,  Sanora 


Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  f 

do. 

Engineer  *  Su,  Cou.ci,  JSt  ¥?"■ 

: :::::::: 

B.  Biggins  Council  Offji.flgjjf  Blaydon-on-Tyne  . 

l«d,  . 

t  Bo  Haii,  Newport 


Tramways  Manager,  Tram  . 

. 

Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects,  Pontypridd  ••••;••/. . 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Anerlev,  . .  . 

. 

W.^.^Dlshwood'i^pl^  AreMteet,  ohuroii-st.'"OhamborV,  Cardiff 


Rev.  H.  G.  Corner  . 

Wembley  U.D.C . .  •  • 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . . 
Fulham  Borough  Council 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

South  Minims  R.D.C . 

Rotherham  R.D.C . 


Hackney  Borough  Council . 

Edinburgh  and  Dist.  Water  Trustees 
The  Harbour  Board . 


Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth 

Surrey  E  ucation  Committee . 

Lerwick  Town  Council . 

Isleworth  Burial  Board  . 

Birmingham  Corporation . 

Leicester  Water  Committee  . 

do. 
do. 

Sheffield  Education  Committee  .... 

South  Shields  Town  Council  . 

Paignton  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ireland 

Hale  U.D.C . • ;  •  •  •  - - ;  - - 

West  Ham  Education  Committee . . 


CWBest  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Brecon  . 

T  R  Atkinson  Architect,  11,  Trinity  Housedjue,  Hull . 

M.  Hainsworth’,  Surveyor,  Elmfleld  House,  Teddington  . 

R.  J.  Wolfenden  Borough  Engineer,  Town  HaU^Bootle . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Leamington^. . 

T.  B.  Atkinson.  Architect,  11,  Trinity  House-lane,  Hull . 

Veall  &  Sant,  Architects.  Cardiff  . . .  . . 

G'R  W.  ChlSman,  Surnyor.  Public  Offices,  Wembley  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C.  . 

B-  Botherham  ' ! ! 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  . . . . .  •  •••■•••••  'Y.'  •  • 

Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E... 

W  A  Tait  C.E.,  72a  George-street,  Edinburgh  . 

Offices  of  the  Board.  Town  Quay,  Southampton  ....  ■■  ■•_ . 

H.  L.  Butler,  Salesian  Schools,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  S.W . 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road.  S.E . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36.  Victoria  street,  S.  W . 

G.  Cruickshank,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Lerwick  ... . . . 

E.  J.  Partridge,  F.S.I..  39.  George-street,  Richmond. . . . . . 

A.  Rowse,  Surveyor.  King’s-court,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham - 

J  B.  Everard,  Engineer,  6,  Millstone-lane,  Leicester . 

do, 


do. 


do. 

J.  F.  Moss,  Secretary  of  Committee,  Sheffield . .  •  •  • 

S.  E.  Burgess,  Borough  Engr.  &  Sur..  Chapter-row,  South  Shields 

C.  O.  Baines,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Paignton  . . . . . . . 

W  H.  Mills,  Engineer-in-Chief,  Amien’s-st.  Terminus,  Dublin  . . 

F.  J.  Lobley,  Public  Offices,  Ashley-rd.,  Hale,  Cheshire . 

W.  Jacques,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C. 


London  C.C.  ... 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Hull  Corporation . 

West  Ham  Union . 

Essex  Education  Committee . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

The  Committee . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Hawarden  R.D.C . 

Governors  (see  Advt.  June  24,  p.  vni.) 


Hartley  Univ.  College,  Southampton 
Phillips  &  Sons,  Ltd . 


Faversham  Education  Committee . 


do. 


Superintending  Architect’s  Dept.,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 


July 

July 


Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Hanover-square.  Hull 

J.  W.  Dunford,  Architect,  1600,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C . 

J.  H.  Nicholas.  Secretary.  County  Offices,  Chelmsford . 

j.  A.  Angell,  Architect,  Council  Offices.  Beckenham . 

J.  Morris  Williams.  Architect.  Blackmill . 

Citv  Engineer’s  Office.  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  . 

E.  S.  Tavlor  &  A.  C.  Williams,  26.  Newgate-street,  Chester  - 

W.  G.  Wilson.  Architect,  6,  Bloomsbury-mansions,  Hart-st.,  W.C. 
W.  B.  Woodhead  &  Sons,  Surveyors,  18,  Exchange,  Bradford  . . 

The  Registrar  . 

Rev.  J.  G.  Holborn.  Carbrook-vicarage.  Sheffield  . 

Swalwell*  Havard,  Archs., Steam Packet-chbrs.,Dock-st.,  Newport 
do. 

A.  Stevenson.  14.  Cathcart-street,  Ayr.. 

J.  Beck.  Carthorpe.  Bedale . 

W.  L.  Grant,  Architect,  Sittingbourne  . . 


July  6 
do. 
do. 


July  15 


July  2! 
July  25 
Ju'v  31 
Aug.  1 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Ealing  Local' Technical  Inst.  Com. 

Woolwich  Polytechnic . 

do. 

July  8 

J  my  14 
do. 

♦Teacher  for  Engineering  Subjects  . 

1607.  per  annum . 

Not  stated .  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  p age  25. 
BRUMBY. — For  water  supplv  works,  Brumby  a 
Frndlngham,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  C.E.,  Brigg:- 


8 

1 

J.  H.  Mac- 

£1,767 

W  a  g  ho  r  n 

3,035 

2 

6 

donald  . . 
A.  Streeter  A 

2,592 

9 

0 

Co . 

2,657 

8 

0 

P.  A  S.  Kcars- 

1,635 

1,627 

Bennie  A 

2,435 

10 

1 

ley . 

J.  H.  Harper 

A.  H.  Ball  A 

2,302 

5 

0 

R.  C.  Craw¬ 
ford  .... 

1,561 

H.  E.  Buck- 

2,242 

8 

6 

J.  Sangwin 
R.  C.  Brebner 

Meredith 

2,194 

4 

8 

A  Co., 4°, St. 
A  ndrew’s- 

2,174 

5 

7 

sq.,  Edin- 

Avcs  A  Houf- 

2,144 

18 

4 

burRh  [  . . 
T.  Jackson, 

J.  W.  Doan, 

1,916 

5 

9 

jun . 

T.  Parkin  A 

R.  Holmes  A 

1,869 

0 

4 

Co . 

T.  Kearsley, 

1,386 

H.  Spardlow 

1,810 

0 

0 

jun . 

H.  Ashley  . . 

CANTERBURY. — For  renewing  the  slating  of  roof 
and  pointing  the  walls  of  wards  at  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  H.  Dor6,  architect,  8,  High-street, 
Canterbury  : — 


H.  J.  Smith  A 

Son . £214  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock  201  0  0 
C.  Mount  ....  106  6  6 
F.  W.  Philpott  190  15  4 
Gann  &  Co.  . .  185  0  0 


■T.  C.  Elvy . . . .  £182  10  4 
Amos  A  Foad  181  0  0 
H.  W.  Bateman  18  L  0  0 
G.  Browning, 
Canterbury* .  149  0  0 


CARLTON  COLVILLE. — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions,  Carlton  Colvillo.  Suffolk,  for  the  Rev  L.  W.  H. 
Andrews.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect,  31,  Castle- 
meadow,  Norwich:— 

C  h  a  s  t  0  n  &  I  C.  R.  Cole _ £792  4  0 

Crimson  ....  £885  19  0  Q.  E.  Hawes, 

W.  J.  Searlo  ..  815  19  4  |  Norwich]  ..  701  18  0 


CARSHALTON-ON-THE-BILL. — For  installation  of 
engineering  plant  in  boiler  house,  etc.,  at  the  Southern 
Convalescent  Hospitnl,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  batch,  Engineer-in-Chief  ■ 


W.  .T.  Fraser  A  Co., 

Ltd . £8,695 

E.  Ranks  A  Co. 

(Oldbury),  Ltd...  8,590 
Moorwood,  Sons,  A 

Co..  Ltd .  8,020 

Lea,  Son.  &  Co.  . .  7,785 

J.  A  F.  May .  7,698 

Rosser  &  Russell, 

Ltd .  7,659 


J.  Simpson  &  Co.  £7,581 
T.  Potter  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  7,249 

Wenham  &  Waters, 

Ltd .  7,203 

Hill  A  Herbert,  Ltd.  7,040 
Death  &  Ell  wood, 

J  o soph  -  street, 
Leicester'' .  6,492 


CARSHALTON-ON-THE-HILL.  —  For  engineering 
work  (re-erection  of  machinery)  in  connexion  with 
laundry,  etc.,  installation  at  the  Southern  Convalescent 
Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief :- 


T.  Cudlipp . £6,444 

Clements,  Jeakes, 

&  Co .  4,450 

J.  A  F.  May .  4,095 

Rosser  *  Russell, 

Ltd .  4,066 

J.  Simpson  A  Co., 

Ltd .  3,635 

Lea,  Son,  &  Co.  . .  3,693 


Moorwood,  Sons,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . £3,515 

Wenham  &  Waters, 

Ltd .  3.398 

Hill  A  Herbert,  Ltd. 

Death  A  Ellwood . . 

T.  Potter  &  Sons, 

Ltd.,  44,  South 
Molton-street,  Ox¬ 
ford  -  street,  W.: 


3,370 

3,275 


3,249 


CHESILTON.— For  repair  of  the  12-in.  iron  pipe 
sewage  outfall  in  the  West  Bay,  for  the  Portland  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  R.  8.  Henshaw,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  New-road,  Portland 
E.  T.  Agius  &  Co.  ij.  Vallance,  Wey- 
(Southampton).Ltd.  £200  |  mouth*  .  £97 

CHESTER.  For  laying  out  a  building  estate,  for 
Messrs.  Walkers,  Parker,  A  Co.  Mr.  J.  Little,  engineer 
Viaduct-chambers,  Carlisle  •- 
H.  Hutton  £2,910  13  2 
J.  Hynes..  2  889  5  6 

.T.  Allan -  2,573  2  6} 

Bennie  A 
Thompson  2,467  13  6 
J.  Owens..  2,462  4  9 
R.  C.  Breb- 

ner  -  2,458  0  0 

T.  Lowe  & 

Sons  ....  2,396  18  4 


J.W.  Harris  £2.385  0  0 

Builen  Bros.  2,361  10  0 
Davis  A  Co.  2,315  7  10 
J.  Johnson  2,292  18  1 
Reid  &  Son  2,257  3  9 
Snape  A 


Son., 
Eccles* . . 
B.  Orley  .. 


2  083  19  10 
2,058  19  10 


CUMINE8TOWN. — For  additions  to  Central  School, 
Cuminestown.  Messrs.  J.  Duncan  &  Son,  architects. 

Mason:  J.  Dugind,  Garmond,  Turriff*. 

Carpenter :  W.  H.  Skene,  Turriff*  .... 

Slaters  :  J.  Gammack  &  Co..  Turriff*’’  I 
Plasterer :  R.  Aloir,  Inverurie*  ’  ’  f  £98°  1  8 
Plumbers :  C.  Duthere  A  Sons.  Turriff*  1 
Painter  :  J.  D.  Watson,  Turriff* 


DORCHESTER. — For  re-erecting  premises.  13,  South- 
street,  for  Mr.  E.  E.  Wemham.  Mr.  F.  T.  Maltby, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Dorchester  : — 

Barrett,  Son,  &  I  R.  Davis  &  Son . .  £683  0 

Davis . £649  10  Watts  Bros., 

J.  Selby .  590  4  |  Dorchester*  . .  673  10 


DOWLAIS.  —  For  building  a  free  library,  for  the 
Merthyr  Tydlll  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  architect,  Abergavenny  and  Merthyr  : — 

W.  Watts,  Brynbeulog,  Dowlais . £2,900 

DRUNGEWICK. — For  pulling  down  bridge  over  old 
canal  at  Drungewick,  noarLoxwood,  Sussex,  and  erecting 
steel  girder  bridge,  for  the  Petworth  Rural  District 
Council: — 

Wilkinson  Bros . £741  1  H.  Lindfleld  A  Son  £427 

Edwards  &  Co .  610  H.  Spooner .  397 

A.  E.  Rigby .  465  J.  Boxall.  Tillington, 

E.  &  J.  H.  Holden..  454  |  Petworth*  .  340 


DUNFERMLINE.  —  For  extensions  to  dormitories 
and  day-rooms  at  Combination  Poor  House.  Mr.  A. 
Muirhead,  architect,  4,  Abbey  Park-place,  Dunferm¬ 
line  : — 

J.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Dunfermline  ....  £2,872  18  11 

DURHAM. — For  erecting  two  iron  schools.  Mr.  W. 
Rushworth,  architect,  County  Education  Offices, 
Durham : — 

For  Shotton  For  South 
School.  Church  School. 

The  Wire  Wove  Roofing  Co.  £360  .  £140 

Artistic  Construction  Co.  . .  341  .  140 

E.  Crossley,  58.  Denmark- 

road.  Wimbledon*  .  305  .  163 

[The  three  lowest  tenders  out  of  thirty- four  received.] 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. —  For  new  vestries  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  Moat  Church.  Messrs.  Macintosh  <fc  Newman, 
architects,  Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. : — 

C.  Rice  . £980  0  |  H.  Young .  £740  10 

I  Waters  .  801  0  Morris  Bros .  720  0 

F.  Brinkhurst  ..  793  0  T.  Webber,  Craw- 

A.  Peskctt .  785  0  |  ley  Down* _  684  10 

EYE. — For  erecting  an  elementary  school  at  Eye, 
near  Leominster,  for  the  Herefordshire  Education 
Authority.  Mr.  A.  Dryland.  Architect  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Shirehall,  Hereford:  — 


J.  H.  Davis  ..  £1,432  16  0 
E.  W.  Wilkes  1,339  19  0 
B  o^v  an  A 

..  1,219  14  6 
..  1,192  0  0 
..  1,190  8  8 


W.  James  ..  £1,178  15  4 
W.  Bowers  & 

Co .  1,170  16  0 

J.  Watkins  & 

Son,  Leo¬ 
minster*  ..  1,C92  8  2 


GLYNCORRWG. — For  (1)  Building  an  exhauster 
house;  (2)  Supply  and  erection  of  purifiers,  boiler, 
exhauster,  and  engine  and  pumps;  (3)  Re-setting  a  bed 
of  five  retortu,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Jones,  Surveyor.  Cymmer 

(1)  S.  T.  Rees,  Aberavon*  . £75  0 

(2)  R.  Dempster  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  Elland*  412  10 

(3)  R.  Dempster  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  Elland*  98  0 

GUISELEY. — For  erecting  a  residence  and  stabling. 
Messrs.  Empsall  A  Clarkson,  architects  and  surveyors, 
7,  Exchange,  Bradford  : — 

Masons  :  S.  Mounsey  A  Son,  Guisoley  .v 

Joiner:  W.  M.  Binns,  Bradford . / 

Plumber:  A.  Ross,  Shipley . )-£?187  10 

Plasterers:  Walsh  Bros.,  Guiseley _ l 

Slaters  :  R.  Hartley*  Sons,  Idle . ) 

HAYES  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  two  villas 
for  Mrs.  Arlidee,  of  Wood  End  Green.  Hayes.  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Thomas,  architects,  191,  Edgware-road. 
Paddington,  W.  :  — 

T.  W.  Crutchfield  . .  £643  I  Chambers  &  Cowley  £500 
J.  Humber  .  550  j  R.  Cooper*  . .  494 

HAYES  ( Middlosex). — For  the  erection  of  villa  for  Mr. 
To«?er,  Hayes.  Messrs.  Thomas  A  Thomas,  architects, 
191.  Edgware-road,  Paddington,  W.  :— 

A.  Winch  - -  £315  10  |  T.  W.  Crutchfield*  £305  10 

HENDON.— For  making-up  Ramsey  and  Argyle 
roads,  Hen(l°n>  for  the  Urban  District  Council, 

n  , 8-  815!er  Grimley,  Engineer,  Council  Otlices, 

Hendon.  N.W. :—  ’ 

R.  Ballard, 

Ltd . £1,694  8  9 

F.  Fowles  ..  1,665  6  6 

A.  T.  Catley, 

Lloyd-square, 

W.C.* .  1,605  19  4 


British  Paving 
*  Granite 

Co . £2,117  10  11 

T.  Adams..  1,720  4  6 
A.  B.  Champ- 

1,703  15  0 


IPSWICH. 
Council  school, 
Bisshopp  i 
Ipswich : — 

W.  Grayston 
E.  Scott  .... 
R.  Girling  . . 
G.  Grimwood 
A  Sons. . . . 
A.  Sadler. . . . 
A.  Gayford . . 
E.  Catchpole 
A  Sons .... 


-For  the  enlargement  of  Springfield 
,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Cautley,  architects,  32,  Museum-street, 


£2,686  10;0 
2,576  0  0 
2,497  0  0 

2,493  0  0 
2,467  10  0 
2,433  13  8 


CubittAGotts  £2,285 
M.  Death.... j  2,275 
H.  Linzell  . .  2,246 
Spencer,  San¬ 
to,  A  Co.,- 
Victoria-st., 
Felixstowe^  2,230 
C.  Roper,...  1,999 


Fo.r  constructing  a  pipe  sewer,  with 
an  outfall  to  low-water,  and  the  necessary  manholes, 
and  other  relative  works,  for  the  Town  Council.  Messrs. 
J.  A  A.  Leslie  A  Reid,  engineers,  72a,  George-stroet. 
Edinburgh : —  0  * 


W.  Dobson  . .  £3,664  5  9 
Blair  A  Whyte  3,194  16  1 
Fisher  Bros. . .  3,188  18  0 
Henderson  A 
Duncan  . .  3,038  5  0 

T.  Forgan  A 

Sons .  2,995  4  4 

W.  Mitchell  A 

Sons .  2,919  14  8 

G.  Mackay  A 

Sons .  2.910  18  9 

T.  Christie  ..  2,902  11  6 

D.  Gilmour..  2.843  18  8 


G.  Smith  A 
Sons  .... 
Stirling  A 
Canonbury . 
B  a  c  k  i  e  A 
Peattio .... 
J.  Martin. . . . 

A.  Fraser _ 

A.  Waddell  A 


2,610  8  6 
2.497  14  1 
2,457  2  0 


A.  Gray  A  Co., 

Kirkcaldy*.  2,419  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  ware¬ 
house  on  the  North  Quay  of  Regent’s  Canal  Dock,  for 
the  Regent’s  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Glass,  manager.  Plans  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  A  Thomas,  Paddington  :— 

Patman  A  Fother-  I  E.  Lawrance  A  Sons, 

ingham,  Ltd.  . .  £1,473  Ltd . ;  £1,236 

Bull  A  Esdaile  ....  1,330  Sheffield  Bros .  1,210 

I  J.  Chessum  A  Sons*  1,163 


LONDON.— 
ing  at  Chelsea 
Guardians : — 
W.  Brooks  A 
Co. 


'’or  painting, 
Infirmary, 


£670  0  0 
658  10  0 
499  0  0 
0  0 


460 
420 
427 
419 
.399 
376 
375  0  0 
336  16  0 


,  whitewashing,  and  clean- 
Cale-street,  S.W.,  for  the 

S.  T.  Wright. 

Arthur-street*  £319  10  0 
Lillie  A  Sons  . .  307  0  O 
P.  McCarthy  . 

Victoria  Sani¬ 
tary  Engi¬ 
neering  Co. . 

H.  Eames _ 

H.  Hussey  .... 

Call  is  A  Co.  . . 

J.  Scott  Fean . 


303  0  0 


298  0  0 
298  0  0 
295  0  0 
273  0  O 
249  10  0 


H.  C.  Payne  . . 

T.  Pearco  .... 

R.  Dow  A  Co. . . 

Bigg  A  Co . 

H.  Bowncan  . . 

G.  Wade . 

M.  McCarthy  . . 

It.  Isles,  Ltd. . . 

W.  Dudley  .... 

Harvey  A  Co. 

LONDON. — For  re-laying  the  footway  of  Beech- 
street,  E.C.,  for  the  City  Corporation  : — 

*  London  Asphalte  Co.* .  £105  6  6 

LONDON. — For  paviDg  the  carriage-ways  (f  Fann- 
street  and  Bridgewater-square  with  hydraulically- 
compressed  rock  asphalte  blocks,  for  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion: — 

Fann-street.. ..  £211  6  3 
Bridge  water- sq.  302  6  3 


London  Asphalte  Co.* 


NEWARK. — For  rebuilding  bridge  over  Witham,  on 
tho  road  leading  from  Claypole  to  Newark,  f  r  the 
Claypole  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  D.  M.  Triuder, 
District  Surveyor,  Brant  Broughton,  Newark  : — 

W.  Smith,  Newark*  .  £380 

C.  Baines .  379 

NORWICH.— For  footpath  tar-paving  and  tar¬ 
macadam  materials,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Collins,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  : — 

*A.  Wickham,  89,  Quebec-road,  Norwich,  as  follows  : 

J-in.  footpath  tar-paving,  17s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  1-in.  tar¬ 
macadam,  16s.  per  ton;  lj-in.  tar-macadam,  16s. 

per  ton.  Free  on  rail  at  station  in  Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.— For  house,  Lucknow  Drive,  Map- 
perley  Park,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  A  W.  B. 
Gleave.  architects,  18,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham : — 

Maule  A  Co.* .  £779 

[Lowest  of  ten  tenders.] 

NOTTINGHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  'to 
house,  Park-row,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  A 
W.  R.  Gleave,  architects,  18,  Low-pa vomont,  Notting- 

F.  M.  Thompson  A  Sons*  . £698 

[Lowest  of  seven  tenders.] 

PETWORTH. — For  a  block  of  three  femr-roomed 
cottages  near  Petworth,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  E.  Herne. 
Messrs.  Barrett  A  Driver,  architects,  23,  York-place, 
Baker-street,  W.  : —  ,  ,  „  _  „  „ 

Boxall  . £460  I  Rowland  Bros., 

H.  S.  Loxwood  ....  392  I  Horsham] . £350 

+  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

PONTARDULAIS. — For  erecting  a  new  mechanjes’ 
institute.  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  3,  Dumfries 

place.  Cardiff : —  _  _  _ _ 

B.  Jenkins .  £2,232  I  D.  Jones,  Pontai- 

T.  Broad,  ltd .  2,153  dulMBi . 

D.  Davies .  2,090  A.  *  A.  Thomas  . .  1,7™ 

G.  Mercer .  1,850  I 

J  Accepted  with  modifications. 

PRESTWICK  (N.B.).— For  enclosure  walls,  gateways, 
and  keeper’s  lodge,  and  laying  out  Sounds  of  «ew 
cemetery  at  New  Dykes,  for  the  Monkton  and  Prestwick 
Parish  Council.  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  V.  Eaglesham, 
architects.  24,  Wellington-square  Ayr:— 

W.  Guthrie,  Windsor,  Prestwick*  ..  £1,333  m 

ROMFORD.— For  kerbing  Whalebone-iane,  Chadwell 
Heath :  Woodman-road,  Great  Warley,  and  Back-street, 
Batata.,  tor  the  Eural  District  Council.  Mr.  ,± 
Lapwood,  Highway  Surveyor,  Victoria-road,  Romford . 

D.  T.  Jackson,  Barking* .  6  0 
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niakiDg-up  eight  new  streets  at 
Emerson  Park  and  part  of  a  new  street  at  Harold 
wood,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  G.  Boden, 
Tictoria-chambers,  Victoria-road.  Romford 

i-Miskin . £14,364  r"  ‘  "  "  . . 

W.  G.  Wilmott  . .  12,565 
J.  Shelbourne  & 

Co .  11,982 

J.  Jackson .  11,973 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.  11  .’612 
D.  T.  Jackson  ..  11,571 
Hewett  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  11,375 

Buxton  &  Jenner  11,345 
J.  Jackson .  11,122 


w.  &  C.  French..  £10,914 
Wilson,  Border,  & 

Co .  10,859 

Parsons  &  Parsons  10.823 

G.  J.  Anderson  . .  10,647 
Road  Maintenance 

Co.,  Ltd .  10,168 

W.  J.  Wishby  . .  10  074 

T.  Free  &  Sons  . .  9,964 

H.  F.  White  _  9,430 

B.  W.  Glenny _  8,762 


SHANGHAI.  —  For  the  chinch  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Shanghai,  for  the  Catholic  Mission.  Mr.  W.  M.  Dow- 
dali,  architect 


Taels. 

Yang  Tso  Ta _  397,000 

Ko  I.ai  dice  ....  342,600 

Zee  Kuen  Kee  . .  292,250 

Oriental  Construc¬ 
tion  Co .  281,600 


Taels. 

Eastern  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Co .  278,300 

Shanghai  Building 
and  Investment 

,  Co.,  Ltd  .  278,000 

[All  of  Shanghai.  The  present  value  of  one  tael  is 
about  2s.  7d.  sterling.] 

SHEFFIELD. — For  extension  of  car  pits  at  Tinsley 
ear  sheds,  for  the  Tramways  Committee  of  the  Sheffield 
Corporation.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Sheffield 

\V.  Craig,  Manchester . £1,357  7  4 


SLIMBRIDGE  (Gloucestershire).  —  For  proposed 
Council  School.  Slimbrldge.  to  accommodate  20U 
scholars.  Mr.  R.  8.  Phihips.  Surveyor  to  the  Education 
Committee,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester  :  — 


WEMBLEY  [he 

ESSShaww 

neer,  Westminster,  SAV.  416  13  7 

F-  FowRb. . .  B’303  14  10 

Pedrette  *  Co .  .’no.  1  g 

J.  W.  Pedretto  . . .  go«5  14  6 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co . . .  r  129  4  0 

A.  B.  Champoiss .  £’Tl2  0  8 

F.  G.  Biutnmell  .  5*112  0  0 

W.  &  O.  French .  u  10 

W.  Giifflths  &  Co.,  Ltd .  4.75  6  q 

G.  R.  Mann .  4'o15  0  0 

T.  Free  &  Sous  .  n92  0  0 

S.  Kavanagh  . .  /ago  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  A  Co.  . .  g  g 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  &  Co .  a’215  19  9 

Grounds  &  Newton .  .’no”  „  0 

W.  . .  4  037  14  11 

T.  Adams .  ./79l  n  0 

C.  Ford .  <,’703  7  0 

T-  Turner .  fogo  10  6 

J.  Jackson  .  ..  7.7  0  q 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd . ?*7B' 

J.  &  E.  T.  Bloomfield.  156,  West 
Green-road,  Tottenham*  ..... 

WHITLEY.— For  private  street  irnprovement^vorks.t 

£\S4'  “S  10 1? 

M.  D.  Young, 

Elm -grove, 

Hexham*..  3,631  1  7 


Common  Brick 
Facing. 

Pressed  Brick 
Facing. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Workman  &  Sons .... 

2,462 

3 

11 

W.  T.  Kicholls . 

2,189 

0 

0 

2,200 

4 

6 

W.  Jones  . 

2,169 

0 

0 

2,193 

10 

0 

A.  8.  Cooke  . 

2,117 

0 

2,127 

12 

0 

A.  Estconrt  &  Son  . . 

2,100 

0 

2,124 

0 

0 

Wall  tfc  Hook  . 

2,038 

0 

0 

2,071 

13 

0 

H.  J.  Morgan  &  Sons . 

1,980 

0 

0 

2,040 

0 

0 

Byard  &  Hons  . 

1,984 

0 

0 

2,007 

0 

0 

J.  Gurney  . 

1,987 

0 

0 

1,998 

10 

Collins  &  Godfrey. . . . 

1,970 

0 

0 

1,993 

1,985 

0 

Orchard  &  Peer  .... 

1,935 

0 

0 

0 

G.  Dimery  &  Sons 

1,960 

5 

3 

1,978 

19 

5 

S.  Bloodworth  &  Son 

1,950 

0 

0 

1,975 

0 

0 

W.  Bowers  &  Co . 

N.  Baxter  &  Sons 

1,944 

0 

0 

1,962 

15 

0 

Stroud*  . 

1,920 

0 

0 

1,949 

18 

8 

STOKE  -  UPON  -  TRENT.  —  For  erecting  school 
buildings  at  Barplleld,  also  playground,  boundary 
wall,  etc.,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
J.vnam,  Beckett,  &  Lynam,  architects,  Stokc-upon-Trent. 
Quantities  by  architects  : — 

School  Buildings. 

S.  Heath.  Victoria-street,  Basford,  Stokc- 

upon-Trent  .  £2,063 

Playground ,  Boundary  Wall,  etc. 

S.  Heath,  Victoria-street,  Basford,  Stokc- 

upon-Trent  . . £427 

TERRINGTON  ST.  CLEMENT  (Norfolk).— For  the 
erection  of  Farmhouse,  for  Mr.  W.  Wing.  Messrs. 
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Masonry  Dams. 

1  a  “  Note  ”  in  ou 
issue  of  .  April 
of  this  year  w 
referred  to  th 
possibility  that  1 
recently  -  publishet 
theory  relative  L 
the  stresses  ii 
masonry  dams  might  have  the  effect  o 
modifying  the  views  hitherto  entertainer 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  0 
safety  in  the  Assuan  dam. 

According  to  all  accepted  theories 
the  factor  in  that  structure  is  so  verj 
large  that  engineers  have  been  quite 
justified  in  believing  the  existing  masonr} 
to  be  very  well  capable  of  withstanding 
much  greater  stresses  than  those  now 
obtaining.  Consequently  the  proposal 
was  made  last  year  by  Sir  William 
Garstin  that  the  height  of  the  dam  should 
be  increased  by  6  metres,  so  as  to  provide 
for  impounding  an  additional  volume 
of  35,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  ivater,  thereby 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost. 

The  new  theory  is  to  be  found  in  a 
paper  on  “Some  Disregarded  Points  in 
the  Stability  of  Masonry  Dams,  by  Mr. 

M .  Atcherley,  with  some  assistance 
from  Professor  Karl  Pearson.”  Mr. 
Atcherley  is  a  demonstrator  in  applied 
mechanics  at  University  College,  London 
and  Professor  Pearson  occupies  the 
c  ian  of  applied  mathematics  and 
mechanics  in  the  same  college.  Before 
proceeding  further  we  may  as  well  say 
that  the  line  of  reasoningUollowed  in  the 


paper  in  question  is  purely  hypothetical, 
and  has  no  particular  reference  to  any 
individual  dam,  being  intended  to  show 
that  previous  practice  has  been  generally 
defective.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  a  complete  solution  of  the  complex 
problem  presented  by  the  design  of  a 
masonry  dam  has  not  yet  been  found, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  knowledge  of 
molecular  statistics  which  at  present 
limits  the  efforts  of  engineers.  But  the 
strength  and  stability  of  many  important 
structures  designed  in  accordance  with 
accepted  principles  have  been  amply 
verified  by  the  test  of  practical  experience, 
and  it  will  take  something  more  than  an 
abstract  theory  to  convince  engineers 
that  they  have  been  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise. 

A  gravity  dam,  in  which  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  water  is  held  in  equilibrium 
by  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  is  generally 
considered  as  liable  to  failure  in  one  of 
three  ways  : — 

(1)  By  sliding  along  .  a  horizontal 
section,  either  at  the  base  or  at  some 
higher  level. 

(2)  By  overturning  about  one  end  of  a 
horizontal  section,  this  condition  being 
necessarily  accompanied  by  tension  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  same  section. 

(3)  By  crushing  of  the  masonry  at  the 
front  face  when  the  reservoir  is  empty, 
or  at  the  back  face  when  the  reservoir 
is  full. 

If  we  assume  the  dam  to  be  built  with  a 
vertical  front  face  and  a  plane  under  sur¬ 
face  the  horizontal  pressure  of  water 
in  the  teservoir,  tending  to  push  the  dam 
forward,  is  simply  resisted  by  friction 


due  to  the  weight  of  the  masonry. 
Supposing  water  to  find  its  way  beneath 
the  base  the  effective  weight  of  the 
masonry  will  be  reduced  by  62-4  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  friction  will  be 
proportionately  diminished.  When  dams 
are  built  on  porous,  sandy  foundations 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional 
resistance  against  sliding,  either  by 
driving  piles  in  front  of  the  foundation 
or  by  the  adoption  of  well,  foundations 
or  by  some  equivalent  expedient. 
Treatment  of  this  kind  has  beei\  applied 
to  the  barrages  at  Cairo,  Assiut,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  Nvith 
entirely  satisfactory  results.  The  aim 
should  be,  however,  to  choose  a  site  on 
which  the  darn  will  be  .founded  in  solid 
rock,  the  bed  being  left  rough  or  cut 
into  serrated  form,  and  the  masonry 
sunk  below  the  rock  surface  so  as  to 
secure  a  condition  of  fixity. 

While  the  adoption  of  measures  such 
as  these  may  prevent  the  dam  from 
sliding  bodily,  there  may  still  be  some 
risk  of  sliding  along  any  horizontal 
section  above  the  base.  This  possibility 
is  somewhat  remote  if  other  essential 
points  of  design  have  received  proper 
attention,  and  to  the  remoteness  of  this 
risk  we  may  probably  attribute  the  fact 
that  no  attempt  lias  been  made  in  the 
past  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
shear  on  horizontal  sections. 

The  history  of  the  Bouzey  dam,  built 
in  1878-1880,  illustrates  sliding  along  a 
horizontal  section  where  the  thrust  of 
the  water  was  opposed  by  cohesion  of 
the  mortar,  as  well  as  by  friction  due  to 
the  weight  of  masonry.  This  dam  hhs  a 


O 


builder. 
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length  of  1,700  ft.,  and  is  founded  on 
sandstone  of  fissured  and  permeable 
character.  The  filling  of  the  reservoir  was 
commenced  in  November,  1881,  and  when 
the  water  had  reached  nearly  halfway  up 
springs  appeared  at  the  down-stream 
face  of  the  dam,  having  a  flow  of  2  cubic 
ft.  per  second.  In  December,  1882,  two 
fissures  were  noticed,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  springs  increased  to, 2-6  cubic  ft.  per 
second.  Then,  in  March,  1884,  when  the 
reservoir  was  nearly  full,  a  portion  of 
the  dam,  444  ft.  in  length,  suddenly 
assumed  a  bent  form,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  springs  increased  to  8T  cubic  ft.  per 
second.  In  1885  the  reservoir  was 
emptied,  ,  and  it  was  found  that  the  dam 
had  partially  separated  from  the  masonry 
of  the  foundation  while  still  remaining 
vertical,  the  maximum  down -stream 
movement  being  IT  ft.  at  the  centre  of 
the  deflection.  Mishaps  of  the  kind  are 
extremely  rare,  and  in  this  case  the 
sliding  was  due  to  defective  work  in 
addition  to  the  effect  percolation  through 
the  foundations. 

To  ensure  stability  against  overturning 
it  is  necessary  that  the  moment  of  the 
weight  ot  the  masonry -should  exceed  the 
overturning  moment  due  to  horizontal 
pressure  of  the  water.  The  thrust  of 
the  water  may  be  considered  as  a  single 
force  applied  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds 
the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Taking  the  triangle  ABC,  in  Fig-. 


1,  to  represent  a  dam,  the  horizontal 
pressure  on  the  face  BC  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  force  P.  The  moment 
of  this  force  about  the  point  A  in  the 
base  AB  must  be  counteracted  by  the 
moment  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry, 
which  can  be  represented  by  the  single 
force  W  acting  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  triangle,  and  cutting  the 
base  at  w.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
resultant  of  P  and  W  cuts  the  base  at  R. 
Then  the  moment  tending  to  overturn 
the  dam  is  equal  to  R w,  and  the  resisting 
moment  to  Aw,  the  factor  against  over¬ 
turning  being  Am;  4-  Rm;.  In-  practice 
the  value  of  this  factor  should  not  be  less 
than  -2-5,  and  in  important  works  should 
be  considerably  more  in  view  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  failure.  The 
relative  values  of  the  forces  P  and  W, 
and  the  arms  of  their  leverage,  evidently 
depend  upon  the  cross  section  of  the 
dam  and  upon  the  height  to  which 
water  is  held  up. 


Safety  against  crusting  of  the  masonry 
can  be  ensured  by  extending  the  lower 
portion  of  the  dam  so  that  compressive 
stress  shall  in  no  place  exceed  a  sale 
limit  of  intensity,  generally  taken  in  this 
country  at  between  6  tons  and  8  tons 
per  sq'.  ft.  In  the  case  of  the  Assuan 
dam  the  theoretical  toe  pressures  were 
limited  to  about  4-5  tons  per  sq.  ft., 
in  the  United  States  pressures  up  to 
16-6  toils  per  sq.  ft.  have  been  permitted  , 
and  in  other  countries  pressures  ot  10  tons 
to  14  tons  per  sq.  ft.  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  maximum 
compressive' stress  occure  at  or  near  the 
up-stream  toe  when  the  reservoir  is  empty, 
and,  if  we  neglect  the  effect  of  . wind 
pressure  on  tile  down-stream  face,  the 
only  force  then  acting  is  that  represented 
by  W  in  Fig.  1.  Conversely,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  compressive  stress  occurs  at  or 
near  the  down-stream  toe  when  the 
reservoir  is  full.  The  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  water  is  then  added  to  the  down¬ 
ward  pressure  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
actual  compressive  stress  is  due  to  the 
resultant  of  these  two  forces.  Although 
compressive  stress  is  calculated  at  the 
toe,  and  at  other  levels  in  the  front  and 
back  faces  of  a  dam,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  when  the  batter  is  considerable 
the  maximum  stress  must  occur  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  section.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  neither  the  exact 
value  of  the  maximum  nor  the  point  at 
which  it  is  to  be  found  can  be  determined, 
and  another  unsolved  problem  is  the 
effect  of  the  horizontal  component  upon 
the  vertical  resistance  of  the  masonry. 

A  further  condition  insisted  upon  as 
necessary  for  the  stability  of  a  dam  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  tensile  stress  at  any 
part  of  the  structure.  To  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  tension  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  let  us  regard  the  triangle  ABC, 


Fig.  2,  as  representing  part  of  a  dam,  and 
the  line  AB  any  horizontal  section.  The 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  water  above 
AB  is  represented,  as  before,  by  the  single 
force  P  acting  at  one-third  of  the  height 
BC.  The  effect  of  this  force  is  to  cause 
a  bending  moment  about  the  centre,  c, 
of  the  section  AB  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  arrow,  a,  and  if  not  counter¬ 
acted  this  moment  would  result  in 
tension  at  B.  But  the  weight,  W,  of 
the  masonry  acting  downwards  through 
the,  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC 
has  a  moment  of  opposite  direction  about 


c;  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  a'.  Hence 
if  the  moment  of  W  be  greater  than  that 
of  P  there  will  be  compression  at  jj 
instead  of  tension.  In  the  absence  0{ 
water  pressure,  and  in  a  dam  with  a  cross 
section  different  from,  that  represented 
in  Fig.  2,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
moment  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry 
might  cause  tension  at  the  down-stream 
toe.  To  guard  against,  the  development 
of  tensile  stress  in  any  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  the  condition  is  made  that  the 
lines  of  resultant  pressure  for  “  reservoir 
full”  and  “reservoir  empty”  ^ 
everywhere  fall  within  the  middle  third  of 
the  cross  section. 

The  effect  of  a  sufficiently  excessive 
value  for  the  moment  of  P  would  be  to 
overturn  the  whole  dam,  or  a  portion  of 
it  above  the  section  of  least  resistance 
and  the  overturning  action  would  take 
place  about  the  point  A,  or  a  corre¬ 
sponding  point  in  any  horizontal  section 
above  the  base,  because  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  masonry  would  enable  | 
to  withstand  stress  of  far  greater  intensity 
than  that  sufficing  to  pull  the  masonry 
apart  at  the  front  face. 

No  masonry  dam  designed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  stated  above 
has  been  known  to  overturn  bodily,  and 
the  only  instance  of  partial  failure  in 
this  way  is  afforded  by  the  Bouzey  dam, 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  period 
in  question  this  structure  did  not  comply 
with  the  requirement  that  the  lines  of 
resultant  pressure  shall  be  wholly  within 
the  middle  third  of  the  section.  The 
original  drawings  of  the  Bouzey  dam 
provided  for  a  height  of  1,187  ft.  above 
ordnance  datum.  Work  was  commenced 
in  1878  and  completed  in  1880.  During 
its  progress  the  Council  of  the  Pontsc I 
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the  dam  to  the  height  of  1,218-5  ft.  above 
the  same  level,  but  stipulated  that  the 
additional  masonry  should  not  be  built 
until  the  first  part  of  the  dam  had 
thoroughly  consolidated.  Consequently 
an  interval  of  several  months  elapsed 
between  the  completion  of  the  old  work 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new. 

With  the  object  of  ensuring  a  satis¬ 
factory  bond  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  work  about  18  in.  of  the  old 
masonry  was  taken  down  before  the 
extension  was  started.  After  the  partial 
failure  by  sliding  had  taken  place  and 
remedial  works  had  been  executed 
a  portion  of  the  dam,  594  ft.  in  length, 
suddenly  overturned  in  April,  1895, 
The  line  of  fracture  was  nearly  horizontal 
longitudinally,  and  transversely  it  was 
horizontal  for  about  12  ft.,  dipping 
thenceforward  to  the  down-stream  face; 
Subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
the  fracture  had  occurred  at  the  junction 
of  the  work  done  in  the  two  successive 
seasons  of  1879  and  1880.  Further, 
it  was  made  clear  that  at  and  for  some 
distance  above  the  level  of  1,186  ft.  the 
line  of  resultant  pressure  for  “  reservoir 
full  ”  was  well  outside  the  middle  third 
of  the  section.  Hence  the  masonry  had 
been  exposed  to  tensile  stresses  which 
exceeded  its  power  of  resistance.  This 
catastrophe  demonstrates  clearly  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  all  risk  of  tension, 
as  the  previous  mishap  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  adequate  precautions 
against  sliding,  especially  on  -  sites  .of 
unstable  and  permeable  character. 
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Having  dealt  with  the  conditions 
considered  essential  for  the  strength  and 
stability  of  masonry  dams,  and  touched 
upon  one  or  two  points  as  to  which 
existing  knowledge  affords  little  or  no 
assistance,  we  will  next  consider  the 
nature  of  the  point  raised  in  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Atcherley. 

Stated  briefly,  the  contention  is  that, 
in  spite  of  due  compliance  with  all 
previously  accepted  conditions,  dangerous 
tensile  stresses  probably  exist  along  -the 
base  of  a  masonry  dam  when  the  reservoir 
is  full.  In  fact,  Mr.  Atcherley  suggests 
that  “  whether  we  judge  by  the  line  of 
resistance  lying  outside  the  middle  third, 
or  by  the  existence  of  serious  tensile 
stresses,  or  by  the  magnitude  of  the  mean 
shearing  stresses,  the  vertical  sections  are 
critical  for  the  stability  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  horizontal  sections.” 

It  is  a  well-recognised  axiom  that  no 
masonry  structure  having  to  sustain 
vertical  loads  should  have  any  continuous 
vertical  joints.  In  a  dam,  where  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  forces  have  to 
be  resisted,  there  should  be  neither 
continuous  vertical  nor  continuous  hori¬ 
zontal  joints.  For  this  reason  uncoursed 
rubble  and  concrete  are  largely  employed, 
with  the  result  that  the  construction 
is  practically  monolithic,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid. 
Thus,  no  lines  of  weakness  should  exist 
in  any  direction,  and  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  fracture  must  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  the  maximum  stresses  causing 
failure.  Engineers  and  mathematicians 
have  always  looked  upon  a  dam  as  more 
likely  to  fail  along  a  horizontal  line  than 
along  a  vertical  line — a  view  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  Bouzey  dam 
failure.  Mr.  Atcherley,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  Professor  Pearson,  says  that  a 
dam  is  far  more  likely  to  fail  along  a 
vertical  section.  This  proposition  is  not 
supported  by  the  failure  of  the  Bouzey 
dam,  nor  is  it  conclusively  negatived 
thereby,  because  in  that  structure  a 
horizontal  line  of  weakness  clearly  existed 
at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  the  new 
masonry.  The  only  practical  evidence  Mr. 
Atcherley  can  bring  forward  in  favour  of 
his  theory  is  that  afforded  by  the  results 
of  experiments  with  small  wooden  models. 
To  this  he  adds  a  line  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  which,  if  not  strictly  applicable 
to  dams  as  generally  built,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  examination. 

The  manner  in  which  tension  might  be 
developed  on  vertical  planes  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3.  Let  ABC 
be  the  profile  of  a  dam  simply  supported 
upon  a  flat  surface  of  rock,  DE  any 
vertical  section,  and  S  a  force  representing  ; 
the  reaction  of  the  rock  supporting  the 
length,  AD,  of  the  base.  Then  S  will 
cause  a  bending  moment  about  c  the 
centre  of  the  section  DE,  tending  to 
develop  tension  at  D.  But  the  moment 
of  the  weight,  W,  of  the  masonry  triangle 
L?  •  oppose  tlle  moment  of  S,  and 

additional  opposition  will  be  offered  by 
tangential  forces— here  represented  by 
*  +Ling]e  force  T— resisting  the  sliding 
of  the  dam  in  a  down-stream  direction. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  moment  of  S  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
W  and  T  the  resultant  stress  at  D  will 
be  tension,  and  if  of  sufficient  intensity 
this  might  cause  failure  along  DE,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  usual  conditions 


the  moments  of  W  and  T  be  greater 
than  the  moment  of  S  the  resultant 
stress  at  D  will  be  compression,  and 
failure  could  not  occur  along  the  vertical 
section  DE,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Atcherley. 

The  values  of  S  and  W  are  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable,  but  until  quite  lately  no  method 
has  been  devised  for  determining  the 
distribution  of  tangential  stresses  along 
a  surface  such  as  AB,  which  may  be  the 
base  as  here  assumed,  or  any  horizontal 
section  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  Atcherley  has  assumed  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  shearing  stress  to  be  parabolic, 
as  in  a  rectangular  beam  subject  to 
flexure,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
diagram  of  shearing  stress  has  any  such 
form,  and  until  this  question  has  been 
definitely  settled,  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Professor  Unwin  has  now  propounded 
a  method  for  determining  the  distribution 
of  shearing  stresses  along  a  horizontal 
surface  as  AB,  Fig.  3,  but  which  is  not 
the  actual  base  of  the  dam.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and 
is  based  upon  recognised  mechanical 
principles.  Therefore  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  its  aid  must  be  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  those  deduced  from  a  pure 
assumption:  The  fact  that  Mr.  Atcherley 
has  merely  assumed  the  distribution  of 
shearing  stresses  along  the  base  invali¬ 
dates  the  results  he  has  calculated.  If  his 
treatment  be  amended  by  the  adoption  of 
a  definite  method  for  computing  such 
stresses  it  is  probable  that  his  theory 
may  be  accepted  as  fairly  applicable 
to  masonry  dams  with  a  flat  under  surface 
simply  resting  upon  a  horizontal  founda¬ 
tion  bed.  As  for  dams  which  are  firmly 
bedded  at  the  base  into  solid  rock,  his 
theory  can  be  of  little  use.  The  effect  of 
fixing  a  dam  at  the  base  is  to  add  very 
greatly  to  its  resistance,  and  to  modify 
the  intensity  and  distribution  of  internal 
stresses  to  a  most  material  extent. 
Moreover,  the  complex  conditions  due  to 
the  discontinuity  of  form  at  the  base  of 
a  dam,  as  designed  in  practice,  are  such 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
mathematics  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  determine  the  stresses  actually  de¬ 
veloped. 

Even  assuming  the  new  theory  to  be 
applicable  to  all  dams  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  any  structures  built  in 
accordance  with  established  principles 
are  in  the  least  danger  of  failure.  Mr. 


Atcherley  merely  points  out  a  direction 
in  which  dangerous  stresses  may  con¬ 
ceivably  exist.  In  modern  practice  all 
known  and  unknown  stresses  are  so  deeply 
buried  in  the  calculated  factor  of  safety, 
and  so  weighted  down  by  the  uncalcu¬ 
lated  factor,  represented  by  various  un¬ 
considered  elements  of  strength,  that 
none  of  them  can  struggle  to  the  surface: 
The  designer  brings  to  his  aid  established 
data,  some  scientific  knowledge,  and  a 
factor  of  safety,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  factor  of  safety,  which,  like  Charity 
suffereth  long  and  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  The  general  result  is  safe  but 
somewhat  unscientific  design. 

Whether  the  principles  propounded 
by  Mr.  Atcherley  are  tenable  or  not  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  in  a 
moment.  In  any  event,  his  paper  may  be 
productive  of  lasting  good,  for  it  has 
already  had  the  useful  effect  of  drawing 
much  attention  to  the  theory  of  masohry 
dams,  and  the  upshot  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  investigations  now  being 
conducted  by  mathematicians  and 
engineers  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  design  of  such  structures. 

- ^4-. - 

NOTES. 

A.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 

College  appointed  by  the  Education 

in  London.  Department  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  establishing  of  a  technical 
college  in  London  on  the  German  model 
has  now  been  made  public.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  much  a  mere  outline  of  a  scheme 
to  furnish  matter  for  much  discussion, 
for  it  is  essentially  one  of  detail.  Every¬ 
one,  we  suppose,  will  agree  that  a  central 
technical  college  in  London  worthy  of 
the  nation  should  be  created.  The  idea 
that  it  should  absorb  existing  institutions 
such  as  the  Government  College  of 
Science,  and  other  subsidised  but  not 
actually  Government  institutions  is 
equally  praiseworthy.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  & 
Co.  have  promised  a  handsome  donation 
to  this  object,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrange  (which  is  purely  a  question  of 
detail,  but  a  difficult  one)  how  to  unite, 
in  creating  and  carrying  on  such  a  central 
college,  private  and  State  munificence, 
and  new  systems  and  old  institutions. 
At  present  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that 
some  practical  scheme  may  be  formulated 
which  will  form  the  basis  not  only  for 
public  discussion  but  for  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  existing  institu¬ 
tions. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
Honours!  that  art  has  been  so  far  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  official  pro¬ 
gramme  that  two  eminent  artists,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  and  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
Merit.  But  beyond  that,  which  is  a 
special  institution,  there  is  no  recognition 
of  art  or  literature  in  the  general  list  of 
honours.  Two  engineers  receive  knight¬ 
hood,  Mr.  E.  W.  Kennedy,  formerly 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  and  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Robinson, 
who  has  done  a  good  deal  towards 
promoting  electrical  tramways  in  London. 
No  one  will  grudge  these  gentlemen  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  them ;  but 
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one  may  be  excused  for  asking  whether 
there  are  not  architects,  painters,  and 
sculptors  with  equal  claims. 


We  have  received  a  pamph- 
Marbie  Arch,  let  with  illustrations,  under 
the  title  “  The  Marble  Arch 
—a  Suggestion  by  a  Citizen  of  London,” 
in  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight,  the 
“  citizen  ”  in  question,  propounds  a 
scheme,  illustrated  by  a  plan  and  a  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing  by  Mr.  Raffles  Davison,  for 
giving  more  importance  to  the  Marble 
Arch  by  the  formation  of  an  open  semi¬ 
circular  •place  behind  it,  leaving  the  arch 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  large  open 
space.  The  most  important  point  in 
the  scheme  is  the  suggestion  for  the 
formation  of  a  symmetrical  place  instead 
of  the  present  shapeless  space  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  park  roads.  The 
top  end  of  Park-lane  is  to  be  turned 
normal  to  the  semicircular  road,  to  fall 
into  it.  As  far  as  the  laying  out  of  this 
road  is  concerned  Mr.  Speaight’s  scheme 
would  certainly  be  a  public  improvement, 
though  it  would  be  much  better  with  a 
stone  screen  than  the  iron  railings.  But 
if  regarded  in  special  reference  to  the 
Marble  Arch  it  is  hardly  worth  doing. 
The  Marble  Arch  is  a  mere  toy  compared 
with  the  grand  structure  at  Paris,  with 
which  Mr.  Speaight  compares  it;  and 
the  Paris  arch  is  the  termination  of  a 
great  vista  along  the  principal  avenue  of 
the  city,  whereas  the  Marble  Arch  is 
and  would  still  be  out  of  place  and  with 
little  or  no  meaning.  If  anything  were 
done  with  it,  it  would  be  better  to  take 
it  down  once  more  and  re-erect  it  in 
some  position  where  it  would  really  have  a 
meaning.  It  was  in  its  place  as  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  courtyard  of  old  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace ;  it  has  been  out  of  place  ever 
since.  And  whether  a  triumphal  arch 
ought  to  be  left  standing  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  space*  is  another  question. 
On  this  head  it  is  worth  note  that  the 
Paris  authorities  are  at  this  moment 
engaged  on  a  scheme  for  connecting 
up  the  Carrousel  Arch  with  balustrades, 
instead  of  leaving  it  standing  loose  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  space  as  at  present. 
Mr.  Speaight’s  semicircular  place  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  ;  but  as  to  the 
arch,  we  would  rather  that  the  occasion 
were  taken  to  remove  it  to  a  more  suit- 
able'position. 

Electricity  The  contretemps  which  oc- 
on  the  District  curred  m  connexion  with 

Railway.  inaugUration  of  electric 

traction  on  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  may  well  raise  doubts  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
train  services  already  commenced  and 
others  to  be  started  when  arrangements 
are  complete.  The  line  has  been  seriously 
flooded  on  other  occasions,  but  as  steam 
locomotives  are  unaffected  by  a  moderate 
depth  of  water  the  business  of  the  railway 
has  never  been  so  disorganised  as  it  was 
last  Saturday.  If  the  directors  had 
adopted  a  system  of  overhead  distribu¬ 
tion  there  would  have  been  no  trouble, 
such  as  may  occur  at  any  time  with  a  live 
rail  at  track  level.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  company  were 
practically  bound  to  adopt  the  same 
system  as  that  on  the  Metropolitan  lines, 
and  that  the  third  rail  method  is  one 
which  is  universally  approved  in  this 


country  for  railway  traction.  Taking 
all  things  into  account,  it  presents ^  ew 
disadvantages  than  any  overhead  system. 
It  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  the 
County  Council  P™Pin^ta?T  ?  e 
Chelsea  failed  to  clear  the  drainage 
conduits  so  as  to  avert  the  unfort™. 
flood  of  last  week.  When  tbs  station 
was  built  we  were  assured  that  the  pump 
were  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deal  with 
flood  waters  in  a  satisfactory  ma 
even  with  the  Thames  at  such  a  level 
that  discharge  by  gravitation  woffid  be 
impossible.  We  are  glad  to  find L  that the 
electrical  service  is  now  re-established 
between  Ealing  and  Whitechapel. 

, ..  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Tot°R,u™yg  railway  companies  have  had 
platforms.  a  useful  reminder  of  their 
duty  in  regard  to  the  lighting  of  railway 
platforms  in  a  case  tried  last  week  in  the 
City  of  London  Court  in  which  the  North 
London  Railway  Company  were  defen¬ 
dants.  In  this  case  damages  were  awarded 
to  a  person  who  was  injured  m  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  station  being  improperly 
lighted.  It  is  a  constant  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  so  many  railway  stations 
are  inadequately  lighted,  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  is  that  more  accidents  do 
not  happen.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  railway 
company  to  have  a  good  light  on  all  its 
premises,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  it  does  not 
it  is  liable  for  any  harm  which  may  be 
done  in  consequence.  The  inefficient 
lighting  on  the  staircases  and  many  parts 
of  the  underground  stations  in  London 
is  scandalous.  We  hope  that  this  recent 
case  will  show  the  companies  that  this 
kind  of  parsimony  does  not  pay. 


Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
iron  oiySteei  Sherard  Cowper-Coles,  we  in- 
with  zinc.  Spectec[  last  week  a  number 
of  articles  which  had  been  coated  with 
zinc  by  a  process  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  by  him,  and  to  which 
he  has  applied  the  name  “  Sherardising. 
The  process  consists  in  embedding  the 
article  to  be  coated  in  zinc  dust  heated  to 
500-600°  F.  This  temperature  is  fully 
200°  F.  below  the  melting  point  of  zinc, 
and  the  process  differs  materially,  there¬ 
fore,  from  galvanising  by  immersion 
of  the  article  in  molten  zinc.  It  is  not 
only  iron  and  steel  that  can  be  thus 
coated  with  zinc ;  for  copper,  brass,  and 
a  number  of  other  metals  and  alloys 
can  be  equally  well  treated.  A  plant 
has  been  erected  near  London  comprising 
four  furnaces,  capable  of  taking  drums 
8  ft.  by  2  ft.  The  furnaces  are  heated 
by  Dowson  producer  gas.  The  drum 
is  charged  with  zinc  dust,  and  the  article 
to  be  “  Sherardised  ”  is  embedded  in 
the  dust.  To  prevent  oxidation  of  the 
zinc,  the  drum  is  then  closed  and  the 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  drum.  The 
drum  with  its  carriage  is  then  pushed 
into  the  furnace  and  heated  to  the  desired 
temperature.  The  longer  the  period  of 
heating,  the  greater  is  the  depth  to  which 
the  zinc  penetrates  into  the  solid  metal 
body  embedded  in  it.  The  principal 
advantages  claimed  for  the  process  are : — 
(1)  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  or 
steel  treated  is  not  reduced  as  in  ordinary 
hot  galvanising,  (2)  low  fuel  expenditure, 
(3)  the  zinc  may  be  made  to  penetrate 
to  any  desired  depth,  and  (4)  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  remove  grease  from  ^ 
articles  to  be  treated. 


The 

Testing  of 
Cast-Iron. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute  ])r.  ft 
Moldenke  points  out  that 
if  test  bars  of  cast-iron  were  made  rou^ 
instead  of  square  it  would  be  very  much 
better.  The  chilling  of  the  edges  by 
rapid  cooling  always  produces  more  coni, 
bined  carbon  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
circular  section.  Hence  the  chilled  edges 
of  a  square  bar  do  not  represent  the  true 
character  of  the  metal  which  it  is  £  ' 
shall  be  tested.  In  some  specifi. 
the  stipulation  is  made  that  a 
square  bar  shall  be  turned  down  to 
cylindrical  form  for  subsequent  tests, 
Treatment  in  this  way  naturally  leaves 
the  resulting  round  bar  with  four  hard 
and  four  soft  places  in  its  surface,  and 
a  bar  of  the  kind  cannot  correctly  indicate 
the  properties  of  the  iron  in  the  castings 
which  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  The 
author  is  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
the  general  trustworthiness  of  a  round 
test  bar  of  ample  diameter  would  he 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  small  square 
bar  which  by  suitable  manipulation  maybe 


The  The  supporters  and  the  op- 

Electric  Power  ponents  of  the  electric  power 
Bins.  Bins  now  before  Parliament 

have  been  very  active  during  the  last 
week.  Many  support  the  Bills  because 
they  believe  that  the  cheapening  of 
the  supply  of  electric  power  in 

London  will  be  a  very  great  boon 
to  the  whole  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Bilk 
point  out  that  grave  injustice  will  be 
done  to  many  supply  companies  and 
local  authorities  if  they  become  law. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  stated 
“  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  power 
company  not  subject  to  statutory  pur¬ 
chase,  into  areas  already  occupied  bv 
electric  companies  which  are  subject 
to  statutory  purchase,  must  necessarily 
inflict  hardship  on  the  latter.”  The 
present  companies  are  compelled  to  supply 
everyone,  and  they  are  prevented  from 
combining  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
assistance  and  economy  of  production. 
They  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
power  companies  would  take  away  their 
most  profitable  consumers.  One  possible 
effect  of  this  would  be  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  electric  supply  to  the  ordinary 
ratepayer.  It  seems  to  us  that  private 
companies  and  local  authorities  haves 
right  to  demand  a  relaxation  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Act  of  1888.  The  great  power  station 
near  Newcastle  which  supplies  electricity 
“  in  bulk  ”  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Co.,  Armstrong  &  Whitworth,  etc.,  is  a 
practical  proof  of  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  these  power  schemes.  It  is. 
however,  only  an  application  on  a  large 
scale  of  old  methods,  and  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  present  companies 
could  not  supply  power  as  cheaply  as 
these  companies  could,  provided  that  the 
necessary  demand  for  constant  large 
supplies  arose.  If  the  Bills  pass  in  their 
present  form  we  are  afraid  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  monopoly  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  ratepayers  will  ultimatelv  lose  over 
the  transaction. 


July  8,  1905.] 
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At  the  School  of  Wood- 
wootCtog.  Carving,  Exhibition-road, 
South  Kensington,  there  are 
now  on  exhibition  till  July  15  a 
number  of  works  done  by  the  students  of 
the  school,  chiefly  for  the  Art  Master’s 
Certificate.  As  might  be  expected,  these 
vary  a  good  deal  in  merit,  and  include 
some  finely-executed  carving  by  the 
more  advanced  students,  as  well  as 
elementary  work.  Several  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  took  prizes  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall 
Exhibition  of  Works  in  Wood  and  Wood¬ 
carving.  A  well-executed  Renaissance 
frieze — the  subject  selected  by  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Company— by  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Smith,  gained  the  first  prize  (51.  and 
silver  medal).  It  is  evident  that  this 
student  has  well  studied  the  fine  examples 
to  be  found  in  many  of  our  city  churches. 
The  frieze  immediately  below  this,  by 
Mr.  Harry  Rogers,  is  scarcely  inferior,  and 
shows  much  delicate  work.  The  design  of 
these  as  well  as  the  execution  is  original. 
A  carved  truss  for  a  chimney-piece  is 
also  interesting,  and  gained  a  special 
prize  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall.  The 
majority  of  the  subjects  being  students’ 
work,  are  executed  in  pine  and  white 
woods,  but  a  number  of  panels  for  the 
master’s  certificate  are  in  walnut.  The 
best  of  these,  notably  that  by  Mr.  F. 
Fisher,  show  considerable  skill.  Other 
exhibits  include  carved  door  panels, 
mirror  and  picture  frames,  and  a  series  of 
work  done  during  the  session  by  the 
students  of  the  school.  The  majority 
of  these  appear  very  promising,  and  the 
school  is  doing  excellent  service  in  train¬ 
ing  and  turning  out  skilled  craftsmen 
able  to  execute  good  work. 


_  „  „  The  Society  still  keeps  the 

Artesociety!y  name  derived  from  its  old 
home,  but  the  “  Dudley 
Gallery  ”  is  no  more,  and  the  Society’s 
water-colours  are  to  be  seen  in  the  large 
room  at  the  Alpine  Club — good  enough 
in  point  of  light,  if  it  only  had  a  better 
external  approach.  Special  effort,  we 
understand,  has  been  made  to  render 
the  first  exhibition  in  the  new  quarters 
a  good  one,  and  not  without  success. 
The  Dudley  Gallery  water-colour  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  usually  represented  rather  too 
much  what  may  be  called  respectable 
attainment  in  the  art,  rather  than 
originality ;  but  this  year  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  works  that  are 
above  the  average.  The  principal  contri- 
bution  by  the  Society’s  new  President, 

nnnfUr  eigh  Bruh1’  “  0n  Quito n  Broad  ” 
(100),  is  a  really  fine  work,  perhaps  not 
tree  from  manner  ”  (in  the  treatment  of 
the  water),  but  admirable  both  in  com- 
position  and  colour.  Mr.  Newton 
Benett  sends  two  of  his  best  works, 
Corfe  Castle”  (3)  and  “Castle  Bridge 
and  Village  Code  "  (268),  the  latter  an 
architectural  subject,  very  well  treated. 
Mr  Abridges  “  Littlehampton  ”  (72), 
a  highly  finished  large  drawing,  has  a 
little  too  much  of  that  look  of  prettiness 
which  IS  too  prominent  in  many  of  the 
exhibits,  those  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Stannard 
for  instance;  clever  work,  but  with  a 
suggestion  of  picture-making  about  it. 
But  we  are  not  without  works  in  a  broader 
and  more  vigorous  style ;  those  of  Miss 
Margaret  Bernard,  for  instance,  and 

Time  oil  Stacey’s  “Late  Summer- 
Time  (192),  a  truly  fine  and  artistic 


landscape.  Mr.  Duassut’s  small  works, 
sometimes  a  little  overfinished,  are  all 
good ;  one  of  them — “  On  the  Common, 
Danbury  ”  (195) — specially  so.  Among 
works  of  the  higher  class  are  also  Mr. 
Wynne’s  “  In  the  Chulhins,  Skye  ”  (37) ; 
Mr.  Stacey’s  “  The  Old  Gravel  Pit  ”  (43), 
noticeable,  like  his  other  work,  for  its 
individuality  of  colour  scheme ;  Mr.  G. 
Marks’s  “  On  Shere  Heath  ”  (54) ;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Lamb’s  “  A  Surrey  Common  ”  (76), 
with  a  beautifully  treated  sky ;  Mr. 
R.  A.  K.  Marshall’s  “  Willowpark  and 
the  Sisters  Rocks,  Tintagel  ”  (93)  ;  Mr. 
Twigg’s  “  Heather  on  the  Beach,  Stud- 
land  ”  (94) ;  Mr.  F.  Dixev’s  “  Burnmouth, 
Berwickshire  ”  (145) ;  Mr.  H.  Stannard’s 
“  Stormy  Weather  ”  (98),  a  threatening 
sky  above  an  expanse  of  ploughed  field  ; 
and  Mr.  Stormont’s  exceedingly  fine  snow 
landscape,  “  The  Jaws  of  Borrowdale, 
Winter  ”  (67),  one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  collection.  In  some  draw¬ 
ings  which  are  excellent  in  their  school  we 
are  reminded  (not  unpleasantly)  of  an 
earlier  epoch  of  water-colour  art,  as  in  Mr. 
Hereford’s  “  Ben  Lawers  ”  (11),  highly 
finished  work  of  a  somewhat  too  Academi¬ 
cal  order,  but  not  without  its  interest.  Miss 
Warren  exhibits  an  architectural  interior, 
“  The  Central  Hall,  National  Gallery  ” 
(108),  which,  though  rather  hard  in 
effect,  has  the  merit  (important  in  an 
architectural  subject)  of  excellent  per¬ 
spective  drawing. 


1  soiree  of  The  annual  soiree  of  the 
the  society  Society  of  Arts  was  again 

of  Arts.  t  it  J  ~ 

held,  as  on  one  or  two 
previous  years,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Botanic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the 
effect  of  the  myriad  lights  among  the 
masses  of  trees  most  beautiful.  Very 
charming  also  was  the  effect  of  some 
scenes  from  the  fairy  portion  of  the 
“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  in  a  glade 
surrounded  by  trees,  with  a  rising  bank 
of  grass  for  the  stage  ;  a  part  of  the  play 
which  seems  just  meant  for  open-air  acting 
by  night.  The  Royal  Artillery  band 
played  in  the  conservatory  and  the 
Grenadier  Guards’  band  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden.  There  were  other  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  a  very  large  attendance  of 
people,  who  must  have  spent  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  evening. 

- - 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  EGYPT 
EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  exhibition  of  objects  now  displayed  in 
the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  at  37,  Great  Russell-street, 
W.C.,  is  the  result  of  the  excavations  con¬ 
ducted  last  winter  by  Dr.  Naville  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hall,  and,  although  perhaps 
not  so  rich  in  the  small  antiquities  which  the 
season  of  1903-04  provided  from  the  same  site, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  results  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  interest  to  the  architect  and 
archeologist.  The  temple  from  which  the 
objects  come  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Naville 
and  Mr.  Hall  in  November,  1903,  and  is  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  King  Neb-hapet-ra,  Men- 
tuhotep,  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  who  held  sway 
over  Egypt  in  the  XXVIth  century  b.c.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  frowning  circus 
of  cliffs  which  rise  precipitously  behind  Der 
el-Bahari,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  great  XVIIIth  dynasty  temple  of 
Hatshepsut,  which  is  so  well  known  to  all 
who  have  visited  Thebes.  The  architectural 
features  of  the  building  present  many  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  data  as  to  temple 
construction  prior  to  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
especially  as  the  excavations  have  revealed 
the  remains  to  be  in  a  remarkably  well-pre¬ 


served  condition,  and  the  visitor,  by  observ¬ 
ing  tbe  many  fragments  displayed  at  the  ex- 
j  ai?’  a,ided  b7  tbe  excellent  photographs 
and  the  plan,  will,  be  able  to  reconstruct  in 
his  mind  the  magnificent  building  as  it  stood 
nearly  4,700  years  ago. 

The  temple  itself  was  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  on  a  square  base,  about  15  ft.  high, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  colonnade  of  octagonal 
columns.  All  this  was  situated  on  an  artifi¬ 
cially-squared  rock  platform,  faced  with  fine 
masonry,  and  approached  from  below  by  an 
inclined  plane  or  ramp.  Below  the  rock  plat¬ 
form  on  the  side  of  the  ramp  was  another 
colonnade,  the  roof  of  which  was  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  flooring  of  the  rock  platform. 
The  pillars  of  this  lower  colonnade  were 
square,  and  on  the  wall  behind,  formed  by 
the  masonry  facing  of  the  rock  platform,  was 
a  series  of  reliefs,  beautifully  coloured,  re¬ 
presenting  processions  of  officials  and  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  daily  life  of  the  court.  The 
very  many  fragments  on  view  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  show  a  beautiful  and  delicate  school  of 
art  to  have  existed  during  the  period  in 
question,  quite  unlike  the  usual  rough  work 
which  Egyptologists  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  Xlth  dynasty.  The 
columns  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  colon¬ 
nades  each  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  King 
Mentuhotep  incised  in  the  stone  and 
coloured.  The  core  of  the  pyramid  is  of 
rubble,  faced  with  fine  white  limestone 
masonry,  the  work  of  the  cornice  of  the  base 
being  particularly  good,  and  the  visitor  will 
gather  from  the  fragments  exhibited  to  what 
a  high  pitch  the  mason’s  art  reached  during 
the  middle  empire.  Built  behind  were  a 
number  of  shrines  in  which  were  buried  the 
king’s  favourites,  who  also  filled  the  office 
of  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Hathor.  The 
stonework  of  these  is  most  intricate  and 
curious,  while  one  at  least  is  painted  to  look 
like  wood.  The  mummies  and  sarcophagi  of 
two  of  these  ladies  were  discovered  under  the 
pavement  of  the  colonnade,  the  latter  being 
made  of  massive  limestone  slabs  incised  with 
a  line  of  inscriptions,  the  hieroglyphics  of 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
kind  known.  Only  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  these  sarcophagi  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
exhibition,  the  originals,  owing  to  their  rarity 
and  beauty,  being  claimed  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  for  the  museum  at  Cairo. 
Another  feature  is  the  three  black  granite 
statues  of  Usertsen  III.,  one  of  the  great 
kings  of  the  XHth  dynasty,  which  were  set 
up  by  him  in  his  predecessor’s  temple.  These 
statues  represent  the  monarch  at  three 
different  periods  of  his  life — as  a  young  man, 
in  middle  age,  and  in  more  advanced  years. 
All,  however,  bear  the  characteristics  of  his 
dynasty,  the  high  cheekbones,  sad  eyes,  and 
the  long  fierce  mouth  with  the  corners  drawn 
down.  The  portrait  in  each  case  is  very 
striking. 

In  Ramesside  times,  about  1,400  years 
later,  the  temple  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disrepair.  A  fine  painted  portrait  statue  of 
Paser,  an  official  of  Rameses  II.,  who  superin¬ 
tended  restorations,  may  be  seen,  while  a  re¬ 
lief  showing  a  still  later  king,  Siptah,  wor¬ 
shipping  Hathor,  points  to  his  also  having 
probably  conducted  repairs  there.  After  this 
the  building  seems  to  have  fallen  into  com¬ 
plete  decay  until  it  was  gradually  enshrouded 
by  the  sand  of  the  desert,  where  it  has  lain 
covered  ever  since. 

Among  other  interesting  objects  to  be  seen 
at  the  exhibition  are  a  very  beautiful  cow’s 
head  in  alabaster,  of  the  best  type  of  XVIIIth 
dynasty  workmanship ;  two  wooden  coffins,  of 
the  period  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  with  the 
lids  carved  as  portraits  of  the  deceased  and 
painted  all  over  with  religious  scenes  and 
texts ;  a  bust  of  a  dancing-girl  of  the  Ramesside 
period;  several  portrait  statues  of  officials  of 
various  epochs;  and  a  large  number  of  work¬ 
men’s  tools,  baskets,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  season  the  tomb  of  the  king  will  be 
found  and  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the 
temple  cleared. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  dispatched 
also,  in  1904-05,  an  expedition  to  the  copper 
and  turquoise  mines  at  Serabit  el-Khadern,  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsular,  which,  the  Egyptians 
had  worked  from  the  earliest  dynasties. 
Amenemhat  III.,  of  the  XHth  dynasty,  had 
built  a  small  rock  temple  there  dedicated  to 
Hathor,  and  stretching  out  in  front  of  it  was 
a  long  series  of  chambers  used  by  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  and  miners  dating  from 
various  periods  down  to  late  Ramesside 
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times,  about  b.c.  1000.  These  ruins  were 
“^scribed  by  Lepsius  as  far  back  as 
1845,  and  the  inscriptions  were  copied 
and  the  temple  measured  up  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Sinai  in  1869.  Several  archaao- 
logists  have  since  visited  the  spot,  and,  last 
winter,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  was  sent  by 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  to  make  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  site.  Unfortunately,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  yield  of 
antiquities  is  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  some 
broken  red  sandstone  figures  of  the  middle 
empire,  a  stele  of  Amenhotep  III.,  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  some  Ramesside 
figures,  including  the  lower  part  of  a  statue 
of  Rameses  II.  ;  in  addition  are  a  number  of 
pots  and  stone  tools  used  by  the  workmen. 
Professor  Petrie  has  taken  some  photographs 
and  prepared  a  model  (scale  1-50)  of  the  build¬ 
ings  restored  to  what  he  considers  to  be  their 
original  condition.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sec¬ 
tions  have  also  been  made,  and  copies  and 
photographs  of  the  early-empire  inscriptions 
in  the  Wady  Maghera,  which  were  published 
by  Lepsius  in  1847.  Characteristic  of  the 
site  are  a  number  of  round-topped  monoliths, 
some  inscribed  in  hieroglyphs  with  mining 
records,  others  uninscribed.  These  Professor 
Petrie  considers  to  be  Semitic  “Bethels,”  and 
has  put  forward  the  theory  that  Serabit  el- 
Khadem  was  the  centre  of  a  Semitic  cult.  In 
support  of  this  he  claims,  as  additional  testi- 
mony,  two  Egyptian  lustral  basins  found  in 
the  court  of  temple,  photographs  of  which 
are  shown  at  the  exhibition.  These  he  con¬ 
siders  to  have  been  used  for  the  purifications 
so  characteristic  of  Semitic  worship.  The 
mounds  of  ashes  which  formed  the  “slag” 
from  the  copper  smelting  he  supposes  to  be 
the  remains  of  burnt  offerings  made  by  “  early 
Semitic  pilgrims.”  That  not  all  archeologists 
are  able  to  agree  with  him  is  clear  from 
an  article  in  the  current  number  of  Man. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  collection  of 
XVIIIth  dynasty  blue  faience  and  steatite 
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ware,  which  has,  unfortunately, 

its  colour,  and  a  few  curious  Egyptian  ngure 

^WsTp^S  almost 

of  ^Hq“ties  ofPthe  Grieco-Eoman  period 
It  includes  some  fine  specimens  o  [  P  elted 
Roman  glass  and  a  very  beautiful  little head 
of  Aphrodite.  Amongst  the  ™all  figures  “ 
characteristic  of  the  period,  a  ,  ,  - 

is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  workmanship. 


RESTORATION  OE  TOWER,  CHAL- 
GRAVE  CHURCH,  BEDS. 

Chalgbave  Choke:  dates  from 
century.  About  fourteen  years  ago  ‘he  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  fell,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  partly  pulled  down  l and ^  covered 
with  a  corrugated  iron  roof.  The  part above 
the  apex  of  the  nave  roof  has  been  re-bmlt 
recently,  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  height  owrng  to 
the  condition  of  the  walls.  The  old  peal  of 
bells  has  been  re-hung  The  addition  has 
been  built  almost  entirely  of  the  old  stone 
that  at  one  time  formed  the  upper  walls,  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Oasse, 
of  Hampton  Wick. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held,  on  Monday,  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street.  Regent-street,  the  President,  Mr.  John 
Belcher,  A.R.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  summoned  in  accordance 
with  by-law  60,  on  the  requisition  of  Messrs. 
S.  B.  Russell.  Alfred  H.  Hart  T.  Edwin 
Cooper.  Herbert  Wigglesworth,  Alfred  W.  b. 
Cross.  Wm.  Flockhart,  C.  E.  Mallows  R, 
Stephen  Ayling,  Fellows;  Thomas  A.  Pole, 
IT  V  Lamchester.  J.  E.  Newberry,  Herbert 


w  Wills,  John  Anderson,  Associa<es  : 
order  to  discuss  the  following  amendments 
proposed  by  the  requisitiomsts  to  the 
lations  for  architotural  competitions  pasL 
at  the  meeting  of  June  5,  viz. 

Clause  14  to  read  as  follows 
“  In  all  works  costing  an  estimated  sum  0f 
25  000/.  and  upwards,  three  assessors  to  be 
appointed  unless  there  are  insurmountable 
objections.  As  stated  above  the  President  0f 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is 
always  ready  to  advise  on  this  or  other 

^°The  amendment  was  negatived  after  dis- 
cussion. 

[The  clause  stands  as  _  tollows : — “Jn 
the  case  of  works  of  considerable  magnj. 
tude  it  is  desirable  that  three  assessors  should 
be  appointed.  As  stated  above,  the  President 
of  the  Institute  is  always  ready  to  advise  on 
this  or  other  points.”] 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  clause  as  to 
scale  of  charges  in  the  original  draft  should 
be  reinstated  in  the  following  form 
“The  usual  R.I.E'.A.  scale  of  charges  fot 
assessing  competitions  is  the  sum  of  30  guineas 
plus  l-5th  per  cent.,  upon  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  proposed  building.” 

This  was  adopted.  A  proposal  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  meeting  that  it  should 
be  an  instruction  to  assessors  that  their  award 
should  be  given  strictly  on  the  conditions  on 
which  the  competition  was  invited. 


THE  CASE  OF  GIBBON  v.  PEASE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  connexion 
with  this  case,  which  excited  so  much 
interest  in  the  profession  a  little  while  since, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal  undertook  to  take 
charge  of  subscriptions  for  assisting  Mr.  Pease 
in  the  cost  of  contesting  a  case  which  involved 
a  principle  of  so  much  consequence  to  archi¬ 
tects  in  general. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pease’s 
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solicitors  explains  the  financial  state  of  the 
position  at  present : — 

“  Sir,— We  are  now  enabled  to  give  you  a 
balance-sheet  in  this  matter,  that  you  may 
see  exactly  how  Mr.  Pease  is  situated,  apart 
from  the  defence  fund  which  you  opened  in 
your  paper.  The  costs  of  the  plaintiff’s  action 
have  been  taxed  at  115/.  14s.  j  the  costs  of 
the  plaintiff’s  appeal  have  been  taxed  at 
56 /.  Os.  lid.,  including  the  carrying  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  original  taxation  as  far  as  the 
judge  in  chambers. 

Our  own  bill  against  Mr.  Pease  for  the 
costs  of  the  action  and  of  the  appeal  amounts 
to  260/.,  this  making  a  total  of  431Z.  14s.  lid. 
To  set  against  this  we  have  received  the 
following  subscriptions : — From  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution,  100/.. ;  from  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  105/. ;  from  the 
Society  of  Architects,  50/. ;  from  Messrs. 
James  &  Morgan  (private  subscription), 
51.  5s.,  this  making  a  total  of  260/.  5s.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  this  leaves  Mr.  Pease 
to  pay  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums,  viz.,  171/.  9s.  lid. 

We  know  that  you  very  kindly  opened  a 
fund  to  assist  Mr.  Pease  some  months  ago, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  it  amounts  to  ; 
but  we  must  say  we  feel  that  it  is  only  right 
to  our  client  that  we  should  appeal  to  you, 
as  the  official  organ  of  architects  in  general,  to 
give  Mr.  Pease’s  fellow  practitioners  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  a  young  and  by  no 
means  wealthy  practitioner  should  not  be  a 
loser  by  this  substantial  sum  because  he  has 
endeavoured,  instead  of  propitiating  a 
wealthy  client  at  the  expense  of  professional 
etiquette,  to  assert  a  point  of  practice  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession  at  large. 

Charles  Robinson  &  Co., 
Solicitors  for  the  Defendant. 

10,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

June  23,  1905.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  assistance 
from  various  quarters  named  in  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Co.’s  letter,  Mr.  Pease  is  still  a 
loser  to  the  extent  of  more  than  170/.  The 
subscriptions  we  have  received  towards  the 
case  have  been  much  fewer  in  number  than 
we  should  have  expected,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  the  decision  to  architects ; 
the  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  with  the  amounts  (those  not  otherwise 
described  are  of  London)  : — 


Bristol  Architectural  Society  .  5  5 

Cardiff  Architectural  Society .  3  3 

A.  W.  S.  Cross  .  10  10 

W.  J.  Hale  (Sheffield)  .  2  2 

Q.  Hubbard .  10  10 

A.  Humphreys  (Llandudno) .  1  1 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  . .  5  5 

S.  Inskip  Ladds  (Huntingdon)  _  0  10 

Charles  Lucas  (Paris) .  1  0 

J.  H.  Martindale  (Carlisle) .  1  1 

A.  E.  Powles  (Northwich) .  2  2 

Myddelton  Shallcross  (Liverpool)  ..  5  5 

H.  H.  Statham  .  1  1 

Philip  Sturdy  ( Bournemouth )  ’.  ’. '.  ’. 2  2 

J.1L  Wigfu  II  (Sheffield)  .  2  2 

Wolverhampton  Architectural 
Association .  2  2 
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There  was  also  a  promise  of  5  guineas  from 
a  well-known  London  architect,  who  I  regret 
to  find  is  too  seriously  ill  at  present  to  attend  to 
any  business,  though  it  is  understood  that  the 
subscription  may  be  counted  on. 

.  Is  nuot  a  very  large  sum  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  have  subscribed  towards  assisting  a 
young  architect  who  was  contesting  a  case  of 
such  importance  to  architects  in  general. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  may  say  that  the 
subscription  list  may  be  considered  to  be  kept 
open,  till  July  31,  on  which  date  I  shall  hand 
to  Mr.  Pease  s  solicitors  a  cheque  for  whatever 
the  fund  may  then  amount  to,  in  the  hope  that 
some  substantial  addition  may  be  made  to  it 
before  that  date. 


H.  H.  Statham. 


_JA  Building  Site  in  Lombard -street. — T 
banking-house,  Nos.  75-76,  on  the  north  side 
Lombard-street,  has  been  lately  vacated  1 
Messrs.  Melville,  Fickus,  &  Co.  On  June  28,  at  t 
art,  a  building  lease  of  the  property,  for  a  tei 
of  eighty  years,  was  let  at  3,000/.  per  annu: 
ihe  site,  which  is  close  to  Pope’s  Head-alley  a: 
opposite  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  Church,  has 

1  fiorfft  °f  36>  and  covers  811  area  of  abo 
LbOO  ft.  superficial.  The  lessee  has  the  opti 
PArfnX;^rCffin§  the  right  of  pre-emption  within 
•  ,fi,xed  Period.  The  house  was  formei 
and  ?b«dSy  M!831?- Willis-  Percival,  &  Co.,  bank, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Clergy 


THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
ENGINEERS.* 

In  the  discussion  oh  Mr.  Greatorex’s  paper 
Mr.  J.  Lemon  (Southampton)  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  by-laws 
were  done  away  with  the  better.  They 
wanted  to  be  placed  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  City  of  London,  and  have 
a  Building  Act.  They  all  knew'  that 
some  of  the  model  by-laws,  if  adopted, 
were  quite  unworkable.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  legislation  of  a  most  drastic 
character  was  required.  If  they  had  an 
expert  Committee  of  representatives  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution,  and  that  Association, 
they  might  arrive  at  some  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey  (Oswestry)  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  hoped  the  full  report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  might  soon  be  available 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  James  (Grays)  protested  against  the 
suggested  reduction  of  the  size  of  windows 
from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  the  size  of 
the  room.  Seeing  how  potent  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  were  against  disease  they  ought  not 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  light. 

Mr.  Elford  (Southendl  said  with  regard  to 
the  suggestion  that  buildings  might  be 
allowed  to  be  constructed  in  wood  and  other 
materials,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  likely  to 
arise  in  the  future  on  the  maintenance  of  such 
structures. 

Mr.  MacBrair  (Lincoln)  contended  that 
legislation  that  went  beyond  public  opinion  was 
not  carried  out,  and  that  was  why  at  the  present 
time  they  wanted  some  reasonable  by-laws. 
Local  Authorities  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  modify  by-laws. 

Mr.  Simonds  (New  Maldon)  considered  that 
rural  and  urban  by-laws  should  be  kept 
distinct.  It  was  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  building  much  in  urban  districts,  but 
it  was  possible  to  reduce  it  very  materially 
in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Smillie  (Tynemouth)  said  he  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  representations  which  had 
been  made  would  not  have  much  effect  with 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  improve  the  building  by-laws,  an 
effort  should  nave  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  them  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Chambers  Smith  (Sutton)  deprecated 
public  officials  speaking  harshly  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  said  he  had  recently 
received  much  assistance  from  the  officials  in 
getting  through  a  new  series  of  by-laws  for 
his  district. 

The  President'  (Mr.  Collins,  Norwich)  said 
he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  general  Build¬ 
ing  Act  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  with 
each  district  having  its  own  local  by-laws  to 
meet  local  circumstances. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Elford,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Southend), 
read  a  paper  on  “  Administration  by  Munici¬ 
pal  Engineers.”  He  said  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  to  the  efficient  administration  of  a 
municipal  engineer’s  department  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  qualified  staff.  Unfortunately, 
some  local  authorities  did  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the.  former,  but  the  author  was 
fortunate  in  serving  a  corporation  who,  de¬ 
manding  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  expenditure  required  to 
provide  a  sufficient  staff  was  money  well 
spent,  and  was  necessary  if  the  work  was 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  economy. 
The  author  should  not  forget  to  refer  to  one 
factor,  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  quality  of  service  likely  to  be  secured, 
viz.,  the  question  of  salary  or  wages. 

It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  best 
results  from  badly  paid  employes  of  any 
grade,  and  the  author  had  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  the  highest  economy  to  pay 
even  more  than  other  people,  and  so  get  the 
pick  of  the  men,  than  to  pay  less  and  have  to 
take  what  others  leave. 

In  the  author’s  borough  the  drains  of  every 
new  house  were  twice  tested,  first  by  water 
before  they  were  covered  in,  and  again,  on 
the  completion  of  the  building,  by  smoke. 
The  building  inspectors  were  required  to  enter 
regularly  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose 
a  complete  record  of  all  visits  paid  to  new 
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buildings,  with  particulars  of  the  size  and 
inclination  of  drains,  nature  of  foundation, 
size  of  timbers,  and  other  details  of  im¬ 
portance. 

The  President  said  no  words  were  needed 
to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  having  a  proper 
system  of  carrying  out  the  administration 
and  work  of  a  municipal  office. 

Mr.  Bush  (Sudbury)  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Elford  for  his  paper.  He 
believed  any  gentleman  who  followed  Mr. 
Elford  at  Southend  would  find  his  work  veTy 
much  easier,  because  of  the  excellent  system 
of  administration  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  office  there.  He  believed  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  find  out  whether 
they  were  working  their  department  in  the 
best  possible  manner  was  by  adopting  some 
system  of  record  books,  so  that  they  could  see 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month  what 
was  going  out  in  expenditure. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Wimbledon)  said  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  was  a  subject  to  which  too 
much  pains  could  not  be  given,  and  with 
his  own  staff  there  was  practically  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination  for  every  position. 

Mr.  MacBrair  (Lincoln)  did  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  have  a  fair  monthly  average 
of  municipal  expenditure. 

Mr.  Bamber  (London)  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  the  Association  having  some 
more  ready  and  economical  means  of  making 
tests  of  stores.  They  ought  to  inaugurate  a 
central  laboratory  with  a  chemist  of  their 
own  to  which  samples  of  stores  could  be 
forwarded  for  testing.  That  could  be  done 
more  economically  than  by  referring  these 
matters  to  experts.  As  a  member  of  the 
Standardisation  Committee  on  Cement  he 
realised  the  importance  of  greater  uniformity 
in  the  methods  of  testing. 

The  President  said  he  had  kept  a  check 
of  expenditure  by  means  of  diagrams  for 
years  past,  and  considered  the  system  well 
worth  the  time  it  occupied. 

Mr.  Elford,  in  replying,  expressed  himself 
as  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Bamber  as  to  the 
testing  of  cement. 

Tramway  Materials  and  Construction. 

Mr.  J.  Owen  (Colchester)  read  a  paper  on 
“Tramway  Permanent  Way  Materials  and 
Construction.”  He  said  the  standard  speci¬ 
fication  and  section  of  tramway  rails  and 
fish-plates  issued  by  the  Engineering  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  were  admirably  suited  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  of  traffic  in  this 
country,  and  their  adoption  enabled  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  keep  in  stock  a  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  rail,  while  saving  tne  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  set  of  rails  for  each  individual 
order. 

Rails  60  ft.  in  length  were  now  nearly 
universally  used,  as  it  had  been  found  that 
they  were  but  little  more  awkward  to  handle 
than  those  of  45  ft. 

The  fewer  number  of  joints  more  than 
compensated  for  any  small  increased  difficulty 
in  handling. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  electric  traction  the 
carbon  specified  in  many  cases  was  as  low  as 
0'35  per  cent.,  but  with  heavy  traffic  and 
steep  gradients  this  soon  proved  much  too 
low.  An  average  of  0'50  per  cent,  had 
been  proved  a  happy  medium,  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  avoid  signs  of  fracture,  even 
when  crowed  to  a  curve  of  30  ft.  radius, 
and  sufficiently  high  to  obtain  a  chemical 
composition  producing  a  tough,  durable  rail. 

For  the  British  Standard  Section  No.  2  the 
weight  of  fish-plates  was  given  as  49£  lb. 
per  pair,  but  this,  being  weight  before  the 
holes  were  cut,  was  somewhat  misleading. 
The  actual  weight  as  supplied  was  46f  lb.  per 
pair — a  difference  of  about  6  per  cent.,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  large  error  where  an  exten¬ 
sive  contract  was  involved. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  department  of  tram¬ 
way  construction  had  the  British  manufac¬ 
turers  made  such  improvements  as  in  the 
case  of  points,  crossings,  etc.  A  comparison 
of  the  old  short  cast  steel  point  with  the 
13  ft.  6  in.  point  now  used  would  best 
demonstrate  this. 

Iron-bound  crossings  were  constructed  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  above.  Automatic 
and  movable  points  were  also  fitted  with 
tongues  of  manganese  steel. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  iron-bound 
points  and  crossings  was  that  uneven  wear 
at  the  joint,  due  to  difference  in  material, 
was  greatly  reduced,  as  the  insert  plate  was 
splayed  back  and  tightly  fitted. 

The  life  of  the  rail  was  only  that  of  the 
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joint.  To  provide  support  various  methods 
had  been  adopted. 

The  joint  plate  had  been  used  in  various 
■places  with  unvarying  success,  and  was  a 
proved  cure  for  “knocking”  joints  in  an  old 
track.  Its  principle  was  that  of  the  parallel 
plates  in  a  level.  It  consisted  of  a  metal 
bed-plate  resting  on  the  concrete,  a  steel 
■*  ‘  supporting  ”  plate  in  which  two  holes  were 
screwed,  and  of  two  hardened  steel  bolts, 
■which,  on  being  screwed  home  through  the 
holes  provided  in  the  supporting-plate, 
engaged  with  the  bed-plate,  and  thereby 


u  witn  me  Dea-piate,  ana  uiereuy 
uitea  and  supported  the  joint  to  any  re¬ 
quired  position.  Any  subsequent  depression, 
due  to  the  rolling  load  or  any  other  cause, 
could  be  readily  adjusted  by  the  use  of  a 
box  spanner  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
paving.  In  new  track  work  it  was  claimed 
by  the  inventor  to  entirely  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  expensive  steel  fish-plates,  their 
primary  function,  that  of  support,  having 
entirely  ceased.  In  place  of  fish-plates,  what 
were  really  two  large  cast-iron  washers  were 
. >d, . .  . . 1  - 


fact  that  some  of  the 

had  remained  in  their  pres  s0  many 

menace  to  life  an^  v*  on  highway 

years  reflected  great  discredit  on  n  B 

aUSSyieaithoritte8  allowed 
brought  forward  in  such  a  manner  that^ 
mately  large  sums  of  mo  which 

pended  in  order  to  widen fthraoughfares. 
must  eventually  form  the 

The  author  had  been  much  struck  wr 


Mr  Wakelam  (County  Surveyor  of  Middle. 
sex)  '  said  he  had  prepared  a  scheme  („, 
widening  the  trunk  roads  of  Middlesex  fr,, 
ft.  to  100  ft.  The  estimated  — *  ■ 


The  author  had  been  mucn  s  .  locai 

great  difficulty  esP?™"“d  necessity  If  wide 
authorities  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
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substituted,  being  held  from  lateral  move¬ 
ment  by  two  ordinary  tie-bars.  In  Man¬ 
chester,  where  the  joint  support  was  first 
tested,  several  “knocking”  joints  were 
remedied,  and  were  now  in  a  perfect  condition 
after  twelve  months’  test  with  a  one-minute 
service,  which  was  equal  to  a  five-years’  test 
with  a  five-minutes’  service. 

But  little  saving  was  effected  by  using  tie- 
bars  notched  at  one  end  and  screwed  at  each 
end.  When  finally  easing  the  track  in  line 
with  bars,  the  notched  ends  slip,  thus  alter¬ 
ing  the  gauge.  It  should  be  insisted  that 
all  tie-bars  comply  with  a  certain  standard ; 
those  supplied  by  a  certain  maker  were  so 
weak  that  during  the  night,  owing  to  con¬ 
traction  of  the  rails  at  a  curve,  the  tie-bars 
buckled,  altering  the  gauge  as  much  as 
10  in. 

In  choosing  the  type  of  bond,  preference 
should  be  given  to  one  which  could  be  re¬ 
used  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  . 

For  a  40- ft.  curve,  with  a  car  6  ft.  7  in. 
in  width  and  4  ft.  85  in.  gauge,  the 
minimum  distance  between  centres  of  tracks 
would  be  :  Overhang  of  caT  on  straight  track, 

1  ft.  104  in. ;  extra  overhang  on  curve, 

1  ft.  7§  in. ;  minimum  clearance  allowed, 

1  ft.  3  in. ;  gauge,  4  ft.  8^  in. ;  centres, 

9  ft.  5|  in. 

With  4  ft.  8£  in.  gauge  and  a  curve  ot 
50  ft.  radius  the  cant  necessary  for  a  speed 
of  six  miles  per  hour  worked  out  at  '208  ft., 
or  in.,  thus  emphasising  the  need  for 
cautious  driving  round  curves  where  the 
necessary  cant  might  not  be  obtained,  owing 
to  reverse  cross-fall  of  street,  etc.  . 

Mr.  A.  D.  GreatoTex  (West  Bromwich) 
asked  for  some  information  as  to  how  long 
the  special  joint  had  been  in  operation  and 
the  towns  which  had  tried  it.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cars 
went  on  to  the  screws.  If  they  had  cars  such 
as  were  in  use  in  the  Black  Country,  of  ten 
tons  in  weight,  carrying  seventy  passengers, 
it  was  a  very  heavy  weight  on  the  screws. 

Mr  Elford  (Southend-on-Sea)  said  he  had 
seen  ‘a  whole  piece  of  track  moved  over 
bodily  a  distance  of  18  in.  in  one  night. 

The  President  said  the  Norwich  tramway 
was  laid  with  the  lightest  section  of  rail 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  any  elec¬ 
tric  tramway  in  England.  The  rails  were 
something  like  54  lb.  to  64  lb  to  the  yard. 
The  traJk  had  been  working  for  about  five 
Years,  and  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  m 
finding  the  joints.  They  were  all  laid  on  the 
cast- weld  system,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
they  had  a  defective  joint  in  the  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  of  track.  He  attributed 
the  good  result  to  the  joints,  together  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  anchoring.  , 

Mr.  Owen,  in  replying,  referred  to  toe 
alteration  of  the  gauge.  At  night  he  left  it 
all  right,  and  passed  it  for  concreting,  but 
next  morning  he  thought  a  traction  engine 
had  been  over  it,  for  every  tie-bar  was 
buckled.  He  put  it  down  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  weight  at  the  curve. 


Highways  and  Modern  Traffic. 

Mr  C  H  Cooper  (Wimbledon)  read  a 
paper  on  the  adaptation  of  highways  for 
modern  traffic.  He  said  it  must  be  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer  that  many  of  the 
existing  highways  of  this  country  were  sadly 
in  need  of  improvement  in  order  to  adapt 
them  for  rapid  traflic,  such  as  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  self-propelled  vehicles.  The 


authorities  to  appreciaie  ,  corners 

highways  and  the  f  f  argmSts  a: 

and  he  had  been  met  8™  J0 

that  Batcliff  Highway,  ™  °  y 

wide,  carried  ‘ra®°*ie  Should  he 

his  district,  and  why,  fterefo  ,  an 

of  the  carriageway  was  visible  from  y 
other  part  of  such  carriageway  wh ich 
within  a  distance  of  at  least  100  fL  am 
that  at  the  junction  of  any  two  earn i  g 
ways  the  same  rule  was  observed  as  if  ft  y 
formed  the  same  street,  lhe  reason  u 
provision  was  that  vehicles  apprpachmgehmM 
see  each  other  at  as  early  a  period  as  p°Mbl 
so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  of  avoiding 
collision.  The  surface  of  car”a|® f,“ys 
a  matter  which  required  considerable  atten 
tion  not  only  to  carry  horse  traffic  in  com 
fort,  but  more  especially  to  ensure  safety 
and  comfort  to  cyclists  and  motorists. Th 
surface  should  therefore  be  as  even  a 
possible,  and  although  all  camag^ay 
should  be  properly  arched  the 

excessive  arching  such  as  would  lead  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  vehicles  being  Placfd 
dangerously  near  the  outer  wheel.  No  gully 
grating  should  be  allowed  in  the  carriageways, 
but  gullies  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
paths?  with  a  proper  weir  formed  in  the  kerb 
to  take  the  water  on  such  grating. 

Many  persons  looked  on  motors  with 
pneumatic  tyres  as  causing  considerable 
damage  to  highways.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
case  where  carriageways  were  badly  con¬ 
structed  in  the  first  instance,  or  were  badly 
maintained ;  but  the  author  knew  of  no  form 
of  traffic  which  caused  less  damage  to  car¬ 
riageways,  provided  the  surface  was  proper  y 
laid  and  a  proper  state  of  moisture  main¬ 
tained.  , 

There  was  no  doubt  that,  when  railways 
became  the  great  carriers  of  the  country,  the 
question  of  our  highways  became  a  matter  ot 
secondary  consideration;  in  fact,  in  too  many 
cases,  they  were  neglected  to  an  extent  that 
must  have  damaged  many  interests.  ihis 
state  of  affairs  was  rapidly  changing,  as  our 
carriageways  had,  with  the  introduction  of 
self-propelled  vehicles,  become  a  great  means 
of  conveying  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
pleasure  seekers.  At  the  same  time  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  heavy  motor  traffic  was  being  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  carrying  of  goods,  a  class  of 
traffic  which  must  of  necessity  _  increase 
enormously.  Local  authorities, .  if  they 
wished  to  remain  highway  authorities,  must 
therefore  make  up  their .  minds  that  the 
ordinary  country  road,  which,  in  years  gone 
by,  was  never  subjected  to  a  load  exceeding 
2J-  to  3  tons,  would  in  the  near  future  be 
subjected  to  loads  of  at  least  ten  times  that 
amount,  and  that  any  attempt  to  prevent 
these  loads  traversing  their  roads  at  seasons 
when  injury  was  likely  to  be  caused  could  not 
be  maintained.  The  only  step  for  authorities 
to  take  was  to  form  their  highways  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  at  all  seasons  they  would  be 
capable  of  bearing  heavy  traffic,  and,  above 
all,  to  see  that  all  new  streets  and  roads  were 
so  laid  out  that  they  would  carry  heavy  traffic 
at  all  seasons. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Davis  (County  Surveyor  of 
Shropshire)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  to  Mr. 
Cooper  for  his  paper.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cooper  as  to  the  rounding  off  of  corners,  but 
considered  it  better  to  round  off  the  building 
line  than  the  footpath  line.  When  driving 
through  the  new  Aldwych  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  business,  he  said  the  new 
thoroughfare  was  too  wide  for  shops,  as  it  was 
so  much  trouble  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  tradesmen  did  not  want  their  pos¬ 
sible  customers  to  be  forced  to  walk  on  one 
side  of  the  road. 


QQ  ft  tO  1UU  It..  uost  of 

widening  the  Brentford  road  was  476.0001, 
If  the  trunk  roads  were  to  be  widened,  it 
meant  an  Exchequer  grant  because  ft, 
Tounty  of  Middlesex  could  not  bear  the  whole 
eost.  In  Middlesex  they  were  erecting  about 
1  000  notice-boards  for  dangerous  places 
which  showed  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
roads  and  curves  in  Middleyx. 

Mr  Cooper,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  fear 
of  their  having  too  many  wide  roads.  At 
Brentford,  vehicles  had  to  be  pulled  up  on  the 
footpath  to  allow  them  to  unload. 


Cromer  Waterworks. 

Mr  T.  Pritchard,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  water  supply  of  Cromer.  He 
said  the  works  were  originally  designed  and 
carried  out  in  the  year  1877,  and  intended 
to  meet  the  then  requirements  of  Cromer- 
at  that  time  only  a  small  seaside  village, 
ten  miles  from  a  railway  station,  with  but 
few  summer  visitors. 

With  the  advent  of,  first,  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  afterwards  the  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  Railways,  the  village  greff 
into  a  considerable  seaside  resort,  and  the 
waterworks  had  from  time  to  time  been 
enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  district.  .  . 

The  works  were  originally  carried  out  by 
a  water  company,  which,  with  varying 
fortunes,  conducted  the  business  until  the 
year  1902,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Urban  District  Council. 

The  original  works  carried  out  by  the 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Hodgson  Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  was  the  engineer,  comprised  a 
pumping-station,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Roughton-road,  having  a  well  (No.  1), 
6  ft.  in  diameter,  sunk  83  ft.,  with  a  bore¬ 
hole  varying  from  12  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter, 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  into  the  chalk. 

The  bore-pipe  was  taken  10  ft.  into  the 
chalk,  but,  after  the  pumps  were  fixed,  this 
was  found  to  be  in  the  water  at  times; 
other  means  had  to  be  found  to  exclude  the 
sand.  A  clay-and-cement  joint  was  put 
lower  into  the  chalk,  and  a  guide-pipe 
pressed  into  same  and  brought  up  in  the 
bore-pipe,  with  the  space  filled  with  cement. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  sand  was 
permanently  stopped  out. 

The  pumping  plant  consisted  of  a  10-horse¬ 
power  horizontal  engine,  by  Hanna  Donald 
Wilson,  driving  a  bore-hole  pump. 

A  covered  service  reservoir,  holding  120,000 
gals.,  was  constructed  on  the  high  land  above 
the  town.  . 

In  1887,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
additional  supply  when  a  second  well  and 
bore-hole  were  sunk  30  ft.  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  No.  1  well,  the  well  being  brick, 
lined  for  a  depth  of  12  ft.,  and  a  124 
boring  carried  down  242  ft.  into  the  chalk, 
being  lined  with  steel  bore-hole  pipes  for 
a  depth  of  172  ft.  9  in.;  the  remainder 
being  in  the  chalk  was  unlined.  A  9-in. 
bore-hole  pump,  capable  of  lifting  6,000  to 
7,000  gals,  per  hour,  was  fixed  in  this  well. 

In  the  year  1888,  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  was  consulted  on  the  question, 
and  since  that  time  had  acted  as  engineer 
for  the  company  and  the  council  since  the 
transfer  of  the  works,  the  author  having 
been  associated  with  him  since  1891. 

Well  No.  3  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  183  ft., 
lined  with  brickwork  to  a  depth  of  50  ft., 
continued  with  cast-iron  cylinders,  varying 
from  8  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  into  the 
chalk ;  a  12- in.  bore-hole  was  carried  40  ft, 
down  from  the  bottom  of  this  well. 

This  well  was  connected  with  No.  2  well 
by  an  adit,  curved  round  so  as  to  mis 
No.  1  well,  so  that  the  water  obtained  in 
both  No.  2  and  No.  3  would  be  available 
at  either  well.  As  a  fissure  was  visible  on 
the  north  face  of  the  well,  an  adit  was  cat 
to  follow  it  for  a  distance  of  about  50  ft. 

The  rest-water  line  was  111  ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  the  yield  from  the  wells  and 
adits  at  this  time  amounted  to  200,000  gab. 
per  day. 

Professor  Frankland  stated  in  his  report 
“  The  water  is  of  most  excellent  quality  for 
dietetic  purposes,  absolutely  free  from  ah 
evidence  of  previous  sewage  or  animal  con¬ 
taminations,  and  of  every  moderate  hard¬ 
ness  for  chalk  water,  and  Cromer  may  be 
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•congratulated  on  being  supplied  with  one  of  [  of  thanks,  remarked  that  it  was  gratifying 
the  best  waters  in  Great  Britain.”  to  know  that  Cromer  had  a  good  supply  of 
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Towards  the  end  of  1895,  owing  apparently 
to  dry  seasons,  the  yield  of  the  wells  had 
fallen  to  63,000  gals,  per  day,  with  a  water- 
level  about  50  ft.  below  sea-level.  It  be- 
•came  necessary  to  obtain  an  additional 
supply;  rights  were  obtained  from  the  owner 
to  drive  adits  in  the  chalk  under  13 
acres  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  pumping 
station,  and  by  May,  1896,  400  ft.  of  adits, 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  high,  were  driven 
■east  and  west  of  original  heading,  which, 
after  continuous  pumping  during  their  con¬ 
struction,  brought  up  the  yield  to  190,000 
gals,  per  day.  This  was  sufficient  to  last 
Tor  another  two  years,  when  it  was  decided 
to  further  increase  the  length  of  adits  by 
•300  ft.,  which  brought  the  yield  up  to 
254,640  gals,  per  day. 

By  September,  1902,  when  the  test  pump¬ 
ing  for  arbitration  purposes  was  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  yield  from  the  works 
had  again  fallen  to  160,000  gals,  per  day, 
■and,  as  it  would  be  some  time  before  the 
auxiliary  works  would  be  available,  it  was 
decided  to  further  extend  the  adits, _  when, 
fcy  driving  a  further  length  of  265  ft.,  the 
average  quantity  shown  by  a  five-days’  test 
•amounted  to  296,000  gals,  per  day.  Since 
this  time  there  had  been  no  test  of  the 
•quantity  available,  so  one  could  not  say  what 
it  was,  but  during  last  summer  the  yield 
did  not  appear  to  have  seriously  fallen  off. 

In  the  year  1900  it  was  considered  advis¬ 
able,  not  on  account  of  any  failure  in  the 
existing  works,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
•growth  of  population  in  many  of  fhe  sur¬ 
rounding  places,  to  go  further  afield  to 
•secure  a  larger  supply  of  water.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  decided  that  auxiliary  works 
would  be  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  water  that  would  be 
•available  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  that  would  arise  by  having  a  service 
■reservoir  placed  on  the  highest  ground  in 
-the  neighbourhood,  which  would  give 
sufficient  pressure  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
•company  s  district  and  allow  that  district  to 
be  considerably  extended. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  site  for  such 
auxiliary  works,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  and  Mr. 
William  Whitaker  were  consulted  on  the 
geological  aspect  of  the  question. 

A  site  was  decided  upon  in  the  valley  at 
Melton,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
■Cromer  and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea, 
where  it  was  considered  the  chalk  would  be 
met  with  about  10  ft.  above  Ordnance  Datum 
±  10  r?,attef  *acfc>  ^e  chalk  was  touched 
at  12  ft.  above  Ordnance  Datum).  A  site, 
having  an  area  of  one  acre,  was  acquired 
tor  the  well  and  pumping  station,  together 
the  right  of  driving  adits  in  the  chalk 
•under  the  surrounding  lands. 

A  test  bom  hole  was  sunk  on  the  site  at 
Melton  in  1901,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  '203  ft. 
•deep,  lmed  so  as  to  exclude  all  water 
lying  above  the  chalk,  when  the  water  flowed 
•over  the  surface,  and  had  been  overflowing 
ever  since.  6 

The  permanent  well  had  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted;  it  was  160  ft.  deep,  lined  from  the 
-h"  wit-h  cast-iron  cylinders 
J.  ■  ■  le  lmilt  up  in  seven  segments  to 
each  ring.  From  the  bottom  of  this  well  a 
100  ft  dlameter  boM-ll°le  Lid  been  sunk 

,Adis  *1™  from  this  well  to 

connect  with  the  test  bore-hole,  and  in 

Srng/SSUrel  wbicb  appeared,  the  total 
•distance  driven  being  417  ft. 

snJnlv^f  ha™  obtained  a 

works7  A’0?0,000  Sals,  a  day  at  the  new 
1,™,,“  as  to  ensure  an  abundant  supply 
for  many  years  to  come,  bnt  this  quantity 
doubt  fhed  (ajri'ongh  there  was  n o 
havehS  by  “ten(llng  ‘he  adits  it  would 
fhev  btfh  “di  “  tha  OOP""!  considered 
u  LeTln^H  as  much  as  they  were 
■thflleU  “  domS'  work  was  stopped  and 
735.0y00  ga!saS  PS ‘  “>  amount  to 

r1.?*11'1  about  H  times  the 
j  r  PP  /.  9/  Cromer,  the  maximum  day’s 
demand,  which,  at  the  height  of  the  last 
season  amounted  to  just  ovef  300,000  ^ 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
le,elw.PraSlden,t  asked  ''hother  the 

level  aPT  ImTerBd  bJow  the  “*“•  sea- 
c],  so  were  there  any  signs  of 
* in filtration  of  sea- water? 

Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  who  moved  a  vote 


pure  water. 

Mr.  W.  Nisbet  Blair  (St.  Pancras),  who 
seconded,  remarked  that  with  two  wells  he 
had  recently  sunk  in  St.  Pancras  they  lifted 
the  water  by  the  air-lift  system.  That  un¬ 
questionably  proved  more  economical  than 
the  deep-well  pump,  and  they  were  abler  to 
get  a  higher  delivery  from  the  fixed-size 
bore-hole  than  they  could  from  the  pump 
fixed  in  the  bore-hole.  Had  Mr.  Pritchard 
considered  the  method  of  lifting  water  by 
an  air-lift?  as  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
quantity  by  a  deep-well  pump  would  be  over¬ 
come  by  an  air-lift. 

Mr.  Schlund  (Woolwich)  said  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  the  caulking  of  the 
joints  with  oakum  to  stop  the  leaking  of 
water  from  the  Teservoir  was  not  a  sanitary 
thing  to  do — that  the  oakum  would  form 
breeding-ground  for  bacteria. 

Mr.  James  (Grays)  mentioned  that  in  his 
district  they  had  a  pumping  station  for 
practically  the  whole  of  South-east  Essex, 
situate  half  a  mile  from  the  Thames.  A 
complaint  was  made  that  the  water  was 
dirty,  and,  on  a  sample  being  sent  to  Dr. 
Thresh  for  analysis,  he  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  17  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon  and 
that  about  6^  per  cent,  of  Thames  water  was 
going  in,  making  the  supply  dangerous  to 
drink. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  in  reply,  said  there  had 
been  no  infiltration  of  sea-water.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  the  water  came  from  the 
lanu  side.  For  several  years  they  had  felt 
they  might  have  the  sea  in  at  any  time,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  decided 
tc  go  inland  for  their  new  works.  With 
reference  to  the  caulking  of  the  faulty  joints 
of  the  reservoir  with  oakum,  he  explained 
that  the  joints  were  cut  down  the  full  depth 
of  the  brickwork,  and  there  were  2  in.  of 
cement  covering  the  oakum.  He  asked  the 
chemist  before  putting  it  in  if  there  was  any 
risk,  and  he  said  there  could  not  be  as  the 
water  never  touched  the  oakum. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer  (Hastings)  contributed 
a  paper  on  “Armoured  or  Reinforced  Con¬ 
crete,”  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Galbraith  a  paper  on 
“Reinforced  Piling.” 


Reinforced  Concrete. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Palmer,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in 
his  paper  on  “  Armoured  or  Reinforced 
Concrete,”  said  that  armoured  concrete 
had  been  defined  as  a  heterogeneous  material 
consisting  of  a  matrix  of  concrete  in  which 
was  embedded  a  skeleton  framework  of  iron 
or  steel.  Its  use  in  various  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  had  been  known  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
the  varied  problems  involved  in  its  use  had 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  understood.  On 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  the 
progress  had  been  rapid,  but  in  this  country 
engineers  had  not,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  given  that  attention  to  this  work 
and  its  enormous  possibilities  that  it  should 
have  received.  The  author  was  of  opinion 
that,  before  many  years,  the  principles  of 
armouring  concrete.  would  have  been  fully 
appreciated,  and  this  method  of  construction 
almost  universally  used  in  concrete  structures 
for  engineering  purposes. 

The  laws  governing  the  combination  of  con¬ 
crete  and  steel,  although  not  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined,  were  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
to  permit  the  design  of  nearly  all  classes  of 
structures  with  the  assurance — employing  good 
material  and  first-class  superintendence — of 
permanent  strength  and  durability. 

The  concrete  itself  played  a  part  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  steel,  and  the  variation  in  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  this  material  under 
different  conditions  had  sometimes  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  concrete  and  steel. 

Concrete  structures,  when  reinforced  with 
iron  or  steel  rods  properly  placed,  developed  a 
capacity  for  carrying  loads  or  resisting  strains 
several  times  greater  than  would  be  the  case 
without  reinforcement.  It  was  evident  that 
the  position  and  nature  of  the  reinforcement 
in  the  structure  must  conform  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  so  that  the  concrete  should 
be  strengthened  in  its  weakest  part ;  and,  as 
water-  concrete  was  comparatively  weak  in  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  tension  and  shear,  the  reinforcing 
metal  should  be  placed  where  it  would  aid 
the  concrete  in  carrying  these  stresses. 

The  position  of  the  metal  would  vary  accord¬ 


ing  as  the  parts  of  the  structure  were  in  com¬ 
pression  or  tension;  in  beams,  it  should  be  as 
near  to  the  surface  on  the  tension  side  of  the 
wfs  consistent  with  properly  embed¬ 
ding  it  and  providing  a  sufficient  thickness  of 

andTr!6  40  pr°^uV! lu'°m  the  heat  or  father, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  stretching  of  the  ten- 

su,rfa?e  dld  not  result  in  the  formation 
of  cracks  m  the  concrete. 

As  concrete  was  a  comparatively  brittle 
material,  and  steel  a  ductile  one,  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  have  a  proper  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  structure,  but  it  must  be  correctly 
located,  and  of  good  quality, 
l  ^,rofessors  Talbot  and  Tumeaure  (America) 
both  concluded  that  the  tensile  strength  of 
concrete  might  be  disregarded  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ultimate  load  carried  by  a 
agreed  with  actual  practice,  and 
with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  works  of  Germany  in  1904.  The  ten¬ 
sile  resistance  of  the  concrete  affected  the 
deformation  and  deflection  of  beams  under 
the  smaller  loads,  but  if,  as  was  customary 
the  working  strength  was  taken  as  a  definite 
fraction  of  the  resistance  at  the  elastic  limit 
ol  the  steel,  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  con¬ 
crete  need  not  be  considered  in  the  design  of 
reinforced  beams. 

The  depth  to  which  the  steel  rods  should 
be  embedded  In  the  concrete,  varied  consider¬ 
ably,  whether  they  were  round,  square,  flat, 
or  some  patented  irregular  section  or  surface, 
in  reinforced  structures  it  was  necessary  to 
securely  anchor  the  ends  of  the  rods  to  pre¬ 
vent  slipping  of  the  steel,  or  by  introducing 
stirrups,  or  other  vertical  or  inclined  rein¬ 
forcements.  The  rods  should  not  be  spaced 
nearer  together  in  the  clear  than  the  sum  of 
their  two  diameters,  and  in  no  case  less  than 
1.5  m-  apart,  nor  nearer  than  1^  in.  in  either 
side  of  the  concrete. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the  con¬ 
crete  used  in  reinforced  design  should  be 
composed  of  the  best  materials,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  mixed,  and  packed. 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  the  aggregate 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  construction 
and  the  required  degree  of  strength  or  water¬ 
tightness,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the 
inert  materials,  and  as  both  strength  and  im¬ 
perviousness  increased  with  the  proportion  of 
cement  to  aggregate,  relatively  rich  or  fat 
mixtures  were  necessary  for  loaded  columns 
and  beams,  for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water 
pressure,  and  for  foundations  laid  under 
water. 

The  systems  more  frequently  used  in  this 
country  were  the  Cottancin,  Expanded  Metal, 
Hennebique,  and  Monier,  but  these  and  some 
others  were  used  considerably  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  application  of  reinforced  concrete  to 
engineering  designs  was  becoming  more 
general  in  this  country,  but  to  nothing  like 
the  rate  of  progress  which  was  being  made  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe.  The 
Government  departments  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  had  acknowledged  its  reliability, 
advantages,  and  suitability  for  almost  all 
structures;  and,  in  the  former  country,  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  its  use  had  been 
drawn  up  by.  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  In  this  country  most  of  the  work 
executed  in  reinforced  concrete  had  been 
carried  out  in  one  or  another  of  the  various 
systems  in  use,  for  companies  or  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  had  not  to  apply  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  department  for  a  loan  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  work. 

The  adaptability  of  reinforced  concrete  for 
a  building  material  was  exemplified  in 
numerous  structures  which  not  only  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  but  architecturally  as 
well,  were  models  of  the  builder’s  art.  The 
fire-resisting  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete 
appeared,  both  from  experimental  and  actual 
fire  tests,  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
material ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  doubtful  if, 
without  reinforced  concrete  construction,.  it 
would  be  practicable  to  erect  the  sky-scraping 
structures  which  abound  in  the.  great  cities 
of  America,  but,  it  was  hoped,  might  never  bo 
seen  in  this  country  on  the  same  lofty  scale, 

Reinforced  Piling. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Galbraith,  A. M.Inst.C.E.,  read 
a  paper  on  reinforced  piling.  He  said  that, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  advantages  that 
were  associated  with  the  adoption  of  these 
constructions — for  instance,  fire-resistance, 
durability,  homogeneity,  economy,  etc. — the 
use  of  these  piles  in  submarine  work  ensured 
D  2 
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immunity  from  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
teredo  navalis  and  other  boring  pests  that 
destroyed  timber  piles,  and  there  was  no 
serious  oxidation  of  the  metal  to  be  feared, 
as  in  steel  piles.  One  of  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  was  that,  owing  to  their 
impermeability  when  properly  constructed, 
they  were  equally  durable  in  dry  or  wet  soils, 
whereas  in  order  to  preserve  timber  piles 
they  must  be  constantly  submerged.  Unlike 
timber  and  steel  piles,  they  could  be  easily 
lengthened,  shortened,  jointed,  altered,  or 
repaired  (the  last  being  seldom  necessary), 
and  there  were  virtually  no  maintenance  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  were  connected  with  their 
timber  or  steel  prototypes.  Their  most 
serious  disadvantage  was  their  first  cost, 
although  under  favourable  circumstances  they 
would  be  found  nearly  as  cheap  as  timber 
ones,  and  a  great  deal  more  economical  than 
those  of  steel.  Pile  for  pile,  the  cost  would 
generally  exceed  that  of  timber;  but  often, 
however,  their  adoption  would  mean  a  saving 
in  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  work,  especially  in 
foundations,  owing  to  the  piles  not  having  to 
be  cut  off  below  ground  water-level,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  excavation  and  in  the  volume 
of  masonry.  The  concrete  pile  had  also  a 
much  greater  bearing  capacity  than  the 
wooden  one.  In  strata  where  a  wooden  pile 
20  ft.  long,  12£  in.  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
10  in.  at  the  bottom  would  carry  17,1)00  lb., 
a  concrete  pile  20  in.  at  the  top  and  6  in.  at 
the  bottom  would  carry  65,000  lb.  This  was 


for  plain  concrete,  and  when  to  this  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  reinforcement  in  the  reinforced 


concreted  pile  had  to  be  added,  it  would  be 
at  once  perceived  that  the  bearing  capacity 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 


The  Waterworks  Company 

were  inspected.  _J-ne  v  ,  j  members  of 
entertained  the  Presiden  jn  the  after- 

the  Association  te  luncheon  1  the 

noon  tho  city  depot,  the .  gasworus, 
castle  museum  were  visited. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  IN 
On  Friday  of  last  «ek  Jlr.  o£ 

Vice-President  of  the  M  before  the 
British  Architects  which 

Committee  of  the  House  0  Buiiding 
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Act  Amendment  Bill  and  the  1  f  the 

by  the  City  Corporation,  on  bena^  ^  ^ 

governors  of  Dulwich  Col  | 5  •  don  he  had, 
perience  of  building  matters  .  tbe  legis- 

he  said,  come  to  the  conclus  COuld 

lation  of  1894  was  still  sufficient,  of 
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»Co-il,Wt £  WM 

required  further  consideration  before  t 

omo  majority  of  eristag  buddings^ 
On  Tuesday  ast  the  Hon.  3  V. 


ordinary  timber  one.  They  were  also  as 
elastic  and  as  resilient  as  timber,  a  pile 


14  in.  square,  43  ft.  long,  suspended  in  the 
middle,  giving  a  deflection  of  from  3£  to 
4  in. ;  and  they  could  be  used  for  driving 
through  strata  of  the  most  formidable 
character,  standing  a  punishment  that  would 
absolutely  wreck  a  timber  pile.  The  ease  and 
efficiency  with  which  they  could  be  connected 
to  the  reinforced  concrete  or  other  .  super¬ 
structure  they  had  to  support,  and  their  free¬ 
dom  from  vibration,  owing  to  their  mono¬ 
lithic  nature,  rendered  them  peculiarly 
adaptable  for  the  foundations  of  piers  and 
bridges,  locks  of  docks,  and  other  structures 
of  a  similar  description,  eliminating  the  heavy 
expenditure  for  cylinders,  and,  in  the  case  of 
masonry  piers,  the  indispensable,  but  expen¬ 
sive,  cofferdams  and  pumping.  In  short, 
these  piles  comprised  the  advantages  of 
timber  piles,  with  some  of  the  advantages  of 
masonry  piers,  and  the  busy  engineer  would 
find  by  their  adoption  the  solution  of  many 
problems  not  so  easily  or  cheaply  solved  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  Last,  but  not  least, 
should  be  mentioned  the  facility  with  which 
the  component  materials  could  be  procured 
or  transported,  and  the  economy  of  space 
when  these  piles  were  used  for  dock,  quay, 
and  wharf  walls,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  such  structures  could  be  suitably 
anchored  by  means  of  connecting  tie-rods  to 
anchor  piles  driven  in  the  adjacent  strata 
beyond  the  line  of  pressure  of  the  super¬ 
imposed  filling. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon  (Southampton)  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  papers 
said  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
some  coal  hoppers  at  Portsmouth  in  ferro- 
eoncrete  on  the  Hennebique  principle.  The 
experience  he  gained  was  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  slow'  in  carrying  out,  and  was  not 
cheaper  than  other  modes  of  construction ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  ferro-concrete  had  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birmingham)  was.  of 
opinion  that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
by  engineers  in  the  designing  of  these  struc¬ 
tures,  and  more  particularly  in  the  materials 
which  were  used  in  making  up.  the  concrete. 
He  had  had  some  conversation  with  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Board  was  not  very  favourable  to  rein¬ 
forced  concrete. 

Mr.  Martin  (Leeds),  Mr.  Bamber  (London;, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex  (West  Bromwich),  Mr. 
James  (of  Grays),  and  the  President  took 
part  in  the  discussion  on  the  papers. 

The  members  visited  the  works  of  the 
Norwich  Water  Company,  where  they  were 
received  by  Aid.  Chamberlin  (chairman) 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Hawkesley  (consulting  en¬ 
gineer),  under  whose  guidance  the  works 


On  Tuesday  last  tne  nou.  •  ;  ,f  0f 

gerald  replied  at  great  length  fom- 

the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Com 
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mittee  deliberated  in  private. 

On  the  re-admission  of  parties  to  the  com 

mittee-room,  the  Chairman  announced  the 

decision  of  the  Committee.  He  said  that  h 
would  deal  with  the  City  of  London  (Escap 
from  Firel  Bill  first.  The  Committee  decided 
ftXtte  preamble  of  the  Bill  had  no  be™ 
proved,  frith  regard  to  the  otter  M-the 
London  County  Council  s  Bill— tne  tom 
mittee  decided  that  the  preamble  was  proved 
so  far  as  it  related  to  escape  from  are. 

Some  discussion  between  counsel  ensued 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  clauses  shoul 
be  settled  on  Thursday. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

XU. — Audley  End  and  Saffron  Walden. 

In  brilliant  weather,  an  excellent  excursion 
was  made  on  Saturday  afternoon,  1st  inst.,  to 
the  famous  XVIIth  century  mansion,  Audley 
End,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  third  sfflnme 
visit  The  subject  is  too  well  known  to  call 
for  detailed  reference,  and  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  authoritative  literature  concerning 
its  history  within  easy  reach.  It  may  be  ot 
interest  to  our  readers  to  know,  however,  that 
we  published  a  number  of  photographs  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  on  March  31,  1894,  to¬ 
gether  with  notes  upon  them,  and  we  have,  at 
various  times,  illustrated  some  of  the  more 
important  internal  details.  .  .  . 

The  setting  of  this  stone  house  m  lealy 
woodlands  is  both  beautiful  and  dignified, 
while  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  grass  lawns 
and  meadows,  and  by  a  river.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  owner  the  party  of  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  were  enabled 
to  view  the  whole  of  the  apartments.  Great 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  elaborate  plaster 
ceilings,  the  banqueting  hall,  the  two  magni¬ 
ficent  oak  staircases  in  which  a  free  use  of  the 
newel  is  predominant,  the  mantelpieces,  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  furniture, 
armour,  and  objets  d’ art.  There,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  element  in  the  whole  which  entirely 
marred  the  completeness  of  a  great  design— the 
glass  in  the  windows.  Here  the.  original 
leaded  lights  had  been  removed  to  give  place 
to  sliding  sashes  with  large  panes  of  plate- 
glass,  and  the  result  is  disastrous. 

Saffron  Walden,  about  a  mile  distant,  was 
next  visited.  This  little  town  teems  with 
architectural  interest.  Foremost  is  the  fine 
church,  standing  upon  high  ground,  and  con¬ 
taining  many  good  monuments.  Then  the 
plastered  fronts  to  the  houses  form  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  beautiful  decorative  process  for 
which  the  eastern  counties  are  still  renowned. 
Many  good  brick  facades  of  Georgian  times 
are  to  be  seen,  and  much  modern  work  of  a 
high  order.  Mr.  Rickman  designed  the  new 
spire  to  the  church,  while  the  half-timbered 
town  hall  is  by  the  late  Edward  Burgess.  A 
very  interesting  brick  and  stone  building  is 
“Gibson’s  Bank,”  by  the  late  Eden  Nesfield, 
who  also  restored  the  adjoining  inn.  The 
stone  drinking  fountain,  by  the  late  J.  F. 
Bentley,  has  much  to  repay  a  careful  study. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  London  Com, 
Council  after  the  Whitsun  recess  jvas  held  ,’ 
Tuesday,  m  the  County  JOT.  Spr»[. 
gardens'  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman, 

1 On  the  recommendation  of  q. 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  leni 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  12,0001.  fot 
Having  and  channelling  works  and  5,000|. 
for  contribution  to  cost  of  street  improve- 
ment;  Chelsea  Borough  Council,  5,0001  for 
wood-paving  works;  Finsbury.  Borough 
Council,  915Z.  for  asphalte  paving  works; 
Islington  Borough  Council  (sanction)  4,8851, 
for  electric-light  installation  and  15,304 1.  for 
electric-light  installation  and  meters;  Metro- 
nolitan  Asylum  District  Managers,  100,0001. 
for  various  purposes;  Paddington  Borough 

Council,  5,8161.  for  reconstruction  of  _  War- 
wick-road  bridge;  and  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council,  9001.  for  site  for  electricity 

Site  for  New  School,  Brixton  The  “  Reay." 
_It  was  agreed  to  acquire  the  site  for  the 
school  in  Hackford-road,  to  be  known  as 
the  “  Reay  ”  London  County  Council  school. 

Catford  Bridges. — The  Bridges  Committee 
recommended  that  authority  be  sought  in  the 
session  of  Parliament  of  1906  to  enable  the 
Council  to  reconstruct,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  to  the  Bridges  Committee  on 
Mav  11,  1904,  the  bridge  carrying  Catford 
Hill  over  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  Company’s  line;  and  that  the  appli. 
cation  to  Parliament  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  Lewisham  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council  contributing  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
26  5001.,  towards  the  cost  of  the  work,  on 
the  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  being  less  than 
53  5001.,  the  difference  shall  be  deducted 
equally  from  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council. 

Proposed  Footway  Tunnel  under  tk 
Thames— They  also  recommended  that 
authority  be  sought  in  the  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1906  to  enable  the  Council  to  con¬ 
struct  a  footway  tunnel  to  connect  North  and 
South  Woolwich;  and  that,  in. the  Bill,  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  to  amend  section  16  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Various 
Powers)  Act,  1885,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Council  to  make  such  modifications  in  the 
present  ferry  services  as  may  be  considered 
desirable. 

Vauxhall  Bridge.— Mr.  Straus,  in  reply  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  Rotton,  said  the .  progress  of 
the  construction  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  still  re¬ 
mained  satisfactory,  and  there  was  every  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  bridge  being  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  .  . 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
the  Council  approved  of  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  A.  Drury,  A.R.A.,  for  the  payment  of 
1,2001.  to  him  for  the  modelling  and  casting 
of  each  of  the  eight  panels  for  .  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  the  fee  to  include  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  the  panels  fit  and  ready  for 
fixing. 

Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  asked  what  kind  of 
panels  these  were  to  be. 

Mr.  Straus  replied  that  they  were  heavy 
bronze  Pre-Raphaelite  panels  in  high  relief. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other 
business,  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDOh 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 


The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet' 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gaiety  Restaurant,  Strand  (Me®. 
Jones  &  Willis,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  124,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 
(Messrs.  Griffin  &  Woollard  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin]. 
— Consent. 

Lambeth  (North). — A  mission  hall  with  project¬ 
ing  steps  thereto  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the 
northern  side  of  Webber-street,  and  western  side- 
of  Ufford-street,  Lambeth  (Mr.  G.  D-  Stevenson 
for  the  trustees  of  the  “  Collingwood  ”  Working 
Men’s  Mission). — Consent.  ^ 

St.  George,  Hanover -square.^ — Projecting  hay 
windows  and  a  porch  to  a  building  between 
Nos.  60  and  63  Grosvenor-street,  St.  George, 
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Hanover-square  (Messrs.  Balfour  &  ^Turner  for 
Mr.  J.  Garlick).— Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South.-f— Underground  cellarage 
in  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  15,  17,  19,  and  21, 
Euston-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr,  W.  Plockhart  for 


Dr.  Pavy). — Consent. 

Brixton. — Retention  of  a  showcase  at  No.  133, 
Clapham-road,  Brixton  (Mr.  J.  17.  Davis).— 
Consent.  ^  ,  , 

Camberwell,  North.— One-story  shops  on  part 
of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  88,  90,  and  92,  Wyndham- 
road,  Camberwell  (Mr.  R.  Pettifor) .—Consent. 

Dulwich. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  on  the 
south  side  of  Barry-road  and  east  side  of  Lordship- 
lane,  Dulwich  (Messrs.  Barrington  &  Ley  for 
Mr.  J.  Redapple).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  porch,  bay  window,  and 
balcony  at  No.  36,  Blomfield-road,  Uxbridge-road, 
Hammersmith  (Messrs.  Macintosh  &  Newman  for 
Mr.  E.  J.  Clayton).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  bay  window  at  No.  65,  The 
Grove,  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  H.  Chapman  & 
Co.  for  Mr.  M.  Griffe).— Consent. 

Hampstead.— A  projecting  lantern  light  over 
a  portion  of  the  area  in  front  of  the  Palmerston- 
road  baths,  Kilbum  (Mr.  H.  G.  Legge  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Wells  and  Campden  Charity). — 
Consent. 

Hampstead. f— Enclosures  to  a  portico  at  No. 
12,  Belsize-square,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Bourchier, 
Burmester,  &  Galsworthy  for  Mr.  J.  Davis). — 


uonsent. 

Hampstead.— A  bay  window  at  No.  3,  Wedder- 
burn-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  V.  H.  King  for 
Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Barham). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  “  Rosebank  ”  and  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Blake-villas,  Brownhill-road,  '.Catford  (Mr.  W. 
M.  Proudfoot  for  Mr.  A.  Blake). — Consent. 

Newington,  West. — Two  houses.  Nos.  39  and  40, 
De  Laune-street,  Kennington  (Messrs.  Briant  & 
Son  for  Mr.  A.  F.  De  Laune). — Consent. 

Norwood. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
D.  Young  &  Co.  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
western  side  of  Brixton-hill  and  New  Park-road, 
Norwood,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  be  granted. — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Projecting  stone 
balconies  to  new  premises  on  the  site  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Albemarle-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Messrs.  Gale,  Durlacher,  & 
Emmett  for  Mr.  G.  Durlacher). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — The  retention  of 
an  iron  and  glass  covered  way  at  No.  98,  Knights- 
bridge  (Mr.  J.  Tattersall). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  bay  window  at  No.  58, 
Ennismore-gardens,  Westminster  (Messrs.  Flood 
&  King  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Parish). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  porch  and  verandah  at 
“  Findon,”  Southwood-road,  New  Eltham  (Mr. 
R.  Baker  for  the  executors  of  the  late  R.  C. 
Davis) . — Consent. 

Marylebone,  Fast. —Projecting  bay  windows 
and  a  balcony  at  No.  80,  Portland-place,  St. 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for 
Matthews,  Rogers,  &  Co.). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — The  retention  of  a 
stone  balcony  and  entrance  porch  at  “  Symond’s 
Hotel,”  No.  34,  Brook-street,  St.  George,  Han¬ 
over-square  (Messrs.  G.  Trollope  &  Sons  and 
Colls  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  Symond’s  Hotel 
Company). — Refused. 

Brixton—  A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
court  of  No.  87,  Bedford-road,  Clapham  (Messrs. 
Price,  Arrow,  &  Taylor  for  County  of  London 
Estates  Company). — Refused. 

Hackney,  North,  f — An  advertising  hoarding  in 
front  of  No.  4,  High-street,  Kingsland  (Messrs. 
F.  Matcham  &  Co.  for  the  London  Coliseum, 
Ltd. ) . — Refused. 


Strand.— A  projecting  sign  at  No.  11,  W ardour- 
street,  St.  James’,  Westminster  (Mr.  J.  Richardson 
for  Messrs.  Sam  Isaacs  &  Co.,  Ltd.).— Refused. 

Woolwich.— A  greenhouse  at  No.  10,  Basildon- 
terrace,  Basildon -road,  Plumstead,  to  abut  upon 
Cordite-street  (Mr.  J.  0.  Cook  for  Mr.  C.  W. 
Reynolds)  .—Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

_St.  George-in-the-East. — A  building  upon  a  sit 
abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  Splidts-street  an. 

e.  of  Ellen-street,  St.  George-in-the 
East  (Mr.  A.  Davis).— Consent. 

.  Brixton.  Retention  of  a  one-story  office  build 
IPS®*  N°;  175,  Ferndale-road,  Brixton  (Mr.  W.  B 
Duffield  for  Mr.  D.  Greig)  .—Consent. 

Greenwich.— A  house  at  No.  58,  The  Stowage 
Deptford,  with  a  forecourt  boundary  at  less  tha: 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road 
way  of  the  street  (Mr.  J .  Webster  for  Messrs.  Ma- 

&  Roberts).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East.— No.  97,  Henry-street,  Si 
John  3  Wood,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  th 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road 
•Consent  Bentmck-court  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins). - 

,building  at  No.  18,  Tenter 
street  East  Whitechapel,  with  external  walls  a 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centr 
of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  G.  H.  Love 
grove  for  Messrs.  Hyman  &  Son).— Consent. 

Woolwich.— Deviation  from  the  plan  approvei 
tor  the  erection  of  houses  with  bay  windows  01 


the  east  and  west  sides  of  Back -lane  (renamed 
B  elf  ord -grove),  Artillery-place,  Woolwich,  and 
the  widening  of  Back-lane,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
erection  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Belford- 
grove  (Mr.  F.  C.  Henesy). — Consent. 

Peckham. — Three  buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  Wagner-street,  Peckham  (Mr.  J.  P.  Choate  for 
Mr.  B.  Gale). — Refused. 

Chelsea. — A  motor  shed  at  the  rear  of  No.  31, 
Cadogan-place,  Chelsea,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Little  Cadogan-place  (Messrs. 
Allen  &  Mannooch,  Ltd.,  for  Mrs.  Eliot). — 
Refused. 

Fulham,  f — Four  dwelling-houses  between  Nos. 
27  and  32,  Caroline-place,  Lillie-road,  Fulham 
(Mr.  H.  Curzon  for  Mr.  B.  Rohls). — Refused. 

Brixton. — A  building  at  the  rear  of  No.  1, 
Bellefields-road,  Brixton,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  a  street  at  the  rear  of  those 
premises  (Mr.  G.  Guy-Rogers  for  Mr.  F. 
Prebble). — Refused. 

Southwark,  West. — A  block  of  working  class 
dwellings  on  the  eastern  side  of  King’s-court, 
Southwark  (Mr.  A.  Burr  for  the  Jolly  Trust). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Dulwich. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  184, 
Camberwell-grove,  Camberwell,  to  abut  upon 
Stories-road,  and  of  a  bay  window  in  front  of  such 
building  (Mr.  A.  Laycock). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  entrance  porch  at  “  West 
Heath  Lodge,”  Branch-hill,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W. 
T.  Farthing  &  Son  for  Mr.  M.  Kuehn). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Hampstead. — A  stable  building,  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear,  and  the  erection 
of  brick  and  oak  porches  to  two  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Bracknell-gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D. 
Hunter  for  Mr.  J.  Wilson). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Finsbury,  East. — An  iron  gangway  across 
Basterfield-street  to  connect  the .  third  floor  of 
premises  on  the  north  side  of  that  street  with  the 
third  floor  of  No.  6,  Bayer-street,  Golden-lane, 
St.  Luke’s  (Mr.  J.  Groom  for  Messrs.  Pearks, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Space  at 
Rear. 

Lambeth,  North. — Three  cottages  on  the  western 
side  of  Over-place,  Lambeth,  northward  of  No. 
92,  Princes-road  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  & 
Sons  for  Mr.  G.  Brittain). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Whitechapel. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  over 
a  portion  of  a  yard  abutting  upon  the  north  side 
of  Fashion -street,  Whitechapel  (Messrs.  Still, 
Wheat,  &  Luker  for  Messrs.  Scammell&  Nephew). 
— Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Construction. 

Poplar. — The  erection  over  a  street  leading  out 
of  the  west  side  of  Emmett-street,  Poplar,  of 
an  iron  gangway  and  overhead  traveller  to 
connect  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Venesta,  Ltd., 
with  the  premises  of  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  (The  Fireproof  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
Messrs.  Venesta,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Bethnal-green,  South-West.  —  That  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  Smithem  be  informed,  in  reply  to  their 
request  on  behalf  of  the  Four  Per  Cent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd.,  that  the  Council  should 
declare  that  a  disused  burial  ground  at  the  rear  of 
the  site  of  proposed  buildings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Brady-street,  Bethnal-green,  is  secured  per¬ 
manently  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council 
as  an  open  space  by  covenant  or  otherwise,  that 
the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  such  disused 
burial  ground  is  such  an  open  space  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  section  41  (1)  (iii)  ( h )  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894  ;  and  that  moreover  the  Council 
is  satisfied  that  the  maintenance  of  such  burial 
ground  as  an  open  space  is  secured  in  accordance 
with  such  section. — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  two  houses  on  the  western  side  of 
Salehurst-road,  Crofton  Park,  Lewisham,  with 
irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  H.  Lilly- 
white). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  a  site  abutting  on  the 
south  side  of  Barry-road  and  east  side  of  Lordship- 
lane,  Dulwich  (Messrs.  Harrington  &  Ley  for  Mr. 
J.  Redapple). — Consent. 

Fulham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  shop  with  dwelling-house  over  on  the 
western  side  of  High-street,  Fulham,  adjoining 
the  “  King’s  Head  ”  public-house  (Messrs. 


Brown  &  Barrow  for  Messrs.  Charrington  &  Co 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  seven  houses  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the 
northern  side  of  Wimbledon- road  and  southern  side 
of  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth,  and  the  erection  of 
a  house  on  the  northern  side  of  Wimbledon-road 
next  St.  Mary’s  churchyard  (Mr.  G.  Pinkerton  for 
Mr._A.  W.  lies). — Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Paddington,  South. — Deviations  from  the  plan 
certified  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  Nos.  7  and  8,  Polygon-mews,  Paddington 
(Mr.  L.  E.  G.  Collins  for  Mr.  L.  Filmore). — 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
O.  E.  Winter,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  foot  traffic  only, 
to  lead  from  Sarre-road  to  Gondar-gardens, 
Hampstead  (for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Hampstead). — Consent. 

Hampstead,  f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
F.  Hingston  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a  street  for  foot  traffic  only  to 
lead  from  High-road,  Kilburn.  to  Kilburn-priory 
(for  Mr.  W.  Stephens). — Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — The  first  summer 
excursion  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the 
20th  ult.,  a  start  being  made  from  Shrub 
Hill.  Ship  ton  Station  was  Teached  at  about 
noon,  and  brakes  conveyed  the  party  to 
the  church,  where  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  W. 
Coliingwood  Carter)  was  in  readiness  to 
point  out  the  many  features  of  interest  in 
Shipton  Church,  which  consists  of  nave,  with 
side  aisles,  large  chancel,  south  porch,  with 
chamber  over,  and  an  Early  English  tower 
and  spire.  North  and  south  of  the  tower  are 
remains  of  two  narrow  Norman  aisles,  which 
have  now  given  place  to  late  XIVth  century 
aisles,  that  on  the  south  side  being  wider 
than  the  nave,  while  the  east  portion  is 
considerably  earlier,  and  was  probably 
originally  a  transeptal  chapel,  when  the 
church  had  not  assumed  its  present  ample 
dimensions.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  both 
good  examples  of  early  XVth  century  stone¬ 
work.  There  is  a  curious  palimpsest 
brass  in  the  north  chancel  aisle,  a  mutilated 
early  XIVth  century  effigy  of  a  lady  placed 
in  one  of  the  two  canopied  sepulchral  re¬ 
cesses,  which,  however,  is  too  small  for  it, 
and  a  curious  little  monument,  without  name, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary.  A  drive 
of  four  miles  over  a  Cotswold  Tidge,  and 
through  what  was  once  the  forest  of  Wych- 
wood,  brought  the  party  into  the  Windrush 
Valley,  where  Swinbrook  Church  was  soon 
discovered,  perched  on  its  little  hill.  On 
approaching  the  church  the  small  early 
XIXth  century  tower  and  the  large  perpen¬ 
dicular  east  window  arrest  attention.  On 
nearer  approach  the  square-headed  windows 
on  the  north  side  reveal  a  quantity  of  ball- 
flower  ornament.  The  interior  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  small  church,  with  side  aisles 
and  clerestory,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Fettiplace  monuments,  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  chancel  walls,  and 
two  good  brasses  on  the  sanctuary  floor. 
One  of  the  Early  English  nave  arca.de  capitals 
is  remarkable  for  its  ornamentation,  which 
suggests  a  Xlllth  century  edition  of  Roman 
work,  and  which  the  mediaeval  artificer  may 
have  seen  in  a  Roman  villa,  perhaps  at  Wid- 
ford,  close  at  hand.  \Vidf9rd  must  be 
visited  to  be  appreciated.  Built  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  villa,  its  chancel  floor  is  still 
partly  composed  of  tesselated  pavement. 
Frescoes  cover  the  walls,  the  subjects  in¬ 
cluding  a  S.  Christopher,  the  Three  Kings 
in  life  and  death,  the  latter  being  crowned 
and  sceptred  skeletons,  both  subjects  dear 
to  our  mediaeval  forefathers,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  still  clearly  distinguishable.  Ike 
pulpit  is  the  original  XVth  century  wooden 
one.  This  little  building  is  now  being  re¬ 
paired  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  care. 
A  two-mile  drive  brought  the  party  into 
Burford,  the  church  and  priory  being  visited. 
The  little  church  of  Fullhook,  with  its  fine 
Early  English  porch  and  remarkable  nave 
arcade  capitals,  was  visited  on  the  return 
to  Shipton  Station,  which  was  reached  in 
time  to  catch  the  7.15  train  arriving  at 
Shrub  Hill  at  8.47.— Worcester  Herald. 
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engineering  societies. 

Soc^tty  OF  Engineers.— The  President  and 
“S  — .  fc,he,  Society»  on  Wednesday, 
dune  28,  visited  the  Lots-road  Electric  Power 
Generating  Station  of  the  Underground 
Electnc  Railways  Company,  of  London.  The 
building  is  453  5  ft.  by  175  ft.  and  140  ft.  in 
nmght  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  peak  of 
the  boiler-house  roof.  The  office  building 
coming  on  the  east  measures  81  ft.  by  25  ft., 
and  has  three  floors,  the  lower  of  which  forms 
the  machine  shops.  The  main  building  has 
l  ^-supporting  steel  frame  weighing  about 
in  fc°ns.  There  are  four  chimneys,  each 
iy  ft  internal  diameter  and  275  ft.  high;  the 
foundations  for  these  chimneys  are  42  ft. 
square  and  34  ft.  6  in.  below  the  ground-floor 
evel.  There  are  2,200  cubic  yds.  of  concrete 
ui  each  foundation.  The  electrical  capacity 
of  the  budding  at  normal  load  is  57,000  k.w. 
Ihe  steel  frame  of  the  building  is  enclosed 
with  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  roof  and  all 
tn®.  tf00.rs  &re  concrete  except  the  engine-room, 
which  is  floored  with  checkered  steel  plates, 
in  general  details  the  building  is  considered 
as  a,  factory  for  the  producton  of  a  com- 
modity ,  and  there  are  no  ornamental  features. 
Ihe  south  side  of  the  building  contains  sixty- 
four  water-tube  boilers  arranged  two  stories 
i8fuanud  directly  on  the  steel  frame 

o.  ,ttle  building.  Floor  space  is  available  for 
sixteen  additional  boilers.  Each  boiler  has 
o,^12  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  672  sq.  ft. 
of  superheating  surface.  The  boilers  are 
piped  m  groups  of  eight,  each  group  supply - 
in§  *be  steam  for  one  electric  generating  set 
and  one  feed  pump,  there  being  no  steam  con- 
nexions  between  the  several  groups  except 
that  a  supplemental  header  at  the  east  end  of 
™.  building  is  connected  to  two  groups, 
ihis  header  supplies  the  exciter  engines,  air 
compressors,  house  pump,  etc.  The  chain 
grate  stokers  under  each  boiler  have 
“  s?'  of  surface.  Economisers,  with 
tubes  10  ft.  long  and  placed  wider  apart  than 
the  usual  practice,  are  grouped  behind  the 
boilers,  with  the  customary  bye-pass  flues; 

sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  is  provided  for 
each  boiler.  Boiler  feeders  are  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  supply  ring  mains  on  both 
the  boiler-room  floors.  _  The  main  generating 
sets  consist  of  a  horizontal  turbine  engine 
running  at  1,000  r.p.m.,  and  a  three-phase 
generator  wound  for  11,000  volts  33£  cycles; 
there  are  eight  such  sets,  with  floor  space  for 
two  more  of  the  same  size,  and  one  of  half 
the  size.  The  normal  rating  of  each 
generator  is  5.500  k.w.,  but  they  will  carry 
an  overload  of  50  per  cent,  for  two  hours  at 
practically  the  same  steam  consumption  per 
k.w.h.  _  There  are  four  125  k.w.  125  volt 
steam-driven  exciter  sets  running  at  375  r.p.m. 
The  condensing  system  consists  of  vertical 
condensers  each  with  15,000  sq.  ft.  of  cooling 
surface ;  these  are  located  in  pits  between  the 
engine  foundations.  The  circulating  water  is 
supplied  by  66-in.  pipes  laid  to  the  edge  of 
the  channel  of  the  Thames.  Each  condenser 
has  a  20-in.  centrifugal  pump;  the  duty  of 
this  pump  is  simply  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  pipes,  as  the  system  is  arranged  on  the 
siphonic  principle,  the  top  of  the  condensers 
being  within  29  ft.  of  minimum  low  tide,  and 
the  circuit  is  closed.  The  intake  and  dis¬ 
charge  mains  are  arranged  for  reversible  flow. 
The  condensers  are  designed  to  work  on  the 
dry  vacuum  principle,  the  air  pump 
and  the  water  pump  being  separate.  All 
the  condenser  pumps  are  driven  by  induction 
motors.  The  switch-board  is  carried  on  three 
gallery  floors  extending  across  the  north  side 
of  the  engine-room  with  returns  across  the 
east  end.  All  high-tension  engines  are  motor 
operated,  and  the  feeder  system  extending 
to  the  twenty-three  sub-stations  is  in  dupli¬ 
cate.  A  line  of  sixty-four  ducts  is  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  these  feeders  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  District  Railway  at  Earl’s  Court. 
Coal  is  received  on  lighters  in  a  tidal  basin 
at  the  east  end  of  the  station,  or  by  rail  at  an 
unloading  point  of  the  West  London  Exten¬ 
sion  Railway  on  the  opposite  side  of  Chelsea 
Creek.  For  unloading  barge  coal  the  basin 
is  spanned  by  two  travelling  cranes,  each 
working  a  1-ton  grab.  Ashes  are  removed 
by  an  industrial  railway  worked  by  a  storage 
battery  locomotive. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — On 
Thursday,  the  29th'  ult.,  by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  upwards  of  ninety  , 
members  and  students  of  the  Institute  of  j 
Sanitary  Engineers  visited  the  Royal  Lambeth 


Potteries  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture  of  their  sanitary  q*®*W*£ 
After  inspecting  the  pipe-making  “e  ”, 
teresting  process  of  junction  sticking, 
attention  of  the  party  was  directed  to  the 
method  of  salt  glazing.  This  process “ 
applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  wa™  , “f" 
stoneware  as  the  glaze  is  really  formed  by 
the  partial  fusion  of  the  clay  Du  ™5 

the  last  stage  of  firing,  when  the  ware  is  just 
on  the  point  of  vitrifaction,  common  salt  is 
thrown  into  the  kiln.  The  decomposition  of 
the  salt  fills  the  kiln  with  dense  fumes  of 
salt  vapour,  producing  on  the  wares  a  thm 
glass  or  glaze  of  silicate  of  soda.  The  test¬ 
ing  of  the  drain  pipes,  by  subjecting  them 
to  considerable  internal  hydrostatic  pressur 
was  then  inspected,  and  also  the  P™cess  , 
furnishing  sewerage  pipes  with  Doulton  s 
patent  self-adjusting  joint.  Great  interest 
was  taken  in  viewing  the  various  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Doultons  famous 
art  productions ;  the  sculptural  work  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Tinworth,  the  grotesques  of  Mr.  M.  V. 
Marshall,  and  the  etchings  of  the  Misses 
H.  B.  and  F.  E.  Barlow  being  much  admired. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  fine  display  of 
baths,  lavatories,  and  other  sanitary  fittings 
in  the  show-rooms,  the  party  dispersed. 
- ^ - 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT  REGULATIONS  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  by  the 
Government  to  the  advocates  of  smoke  abate¬ 
ment,  a  circular  was  sent  in  May  last  to  the 
representatives  of  His  Majesty  in  certain 
foreign  countries  calling  for  reports  _  respect¬ 
ing  the  laws  in  force  in  such  countries  for 
the  regulation,  restriction,  or  prevention  of  the 
emission  of  smoke  from  factories  and  other 
business  premises,  and  from  private  dwelling- 
houses.”  Reports  have  been  received  accord¬ 
ingly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaire,  and  have  been  presented,  by  the  King  s 
command,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  We 
subjoin  a  brief  extract  from  the  reports:  — 

Austria. — No  direct  legislative  measures 
exist  at  present,  but  the  problem  of  combating 
the  smoke  nuisance  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  is  at  present  forming  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  competent  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.  The  Minister  of  Railways 
has  also  taken  steps  to  deal  with  the  question 
by  encouraging  the  introduction  of  appliances 
for  consuming  smoke  in  the  case  of  locomo¬ 
tives  both  on  the  State  and  on  private  railways, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Statutory 
Law  for  Trades  contains  the  following  para¬ 
graphs: — “Sanction  (of  the  sanitary  adminis¬ 
trative  authorities)  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
industries  where  furnaces,  engines,  or  other 
motive  powers  are  employed,  or  which  are 
calculated  to  endanger  or  harm  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighbourhood  by  the  emission  of  an  in¬ 
jurious  quality  of  smoke  ”  ;  “  such  factories 
may  not  be  erected  until  the  neoessary  per¬ 
mission  has  been  accorded”  ;  in  the  case  of  all 
factories  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned 
category  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrative 
authorities  to  examine  the  harmful  conditions 
under  consideration,  and  to  prescribe  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  to  be  observed  in  the  erection 
of  the  building,  and  to  take  especial  pre¬ 
cautions  that  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  buildings  are  not  damaged  in  any 
way  by  the  erection  of  these  establishments.” 
These  provisions  are  strictly  enforced  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the 
evil  arising  from  the  emission  of  thick  black 
smoke  from  chimneys,  etc. 

Bavaria. — There  are  no  laws  in  force  which 
have  been  framed  with  the  specific  object  of 
regulating  or  preventing  the  emission  of  smoke, 
but  smoke  and  soot  are  mentioned  by  the 
Imperial  Civil  Code  among  the  nuisances 
which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  action 
if  material  injury  is  done  to  the  complaintant’s 
property.  Official  authorisation  is  required  for 
the  establishment  of  any.  business  likely  to 
constitute  a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  property.  The  police  also  have  consider¬ 
able  control  over  the  construction  of  chimneys, 
and  can  enforce  such  alterations  as  they  con¬ 
sider  necessary  to  prevent  annoyance  to 
neighbours. 

Belgium.. — No  separate  law  exists  having 
directly  for  its  object  the  regulation,  limita¬ 
tion,  or  prevention  of  the  emission  of  smoke, 
but  the  laws  relative  to  establishments  classed 
as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  objectionable  give 
power  to  the  authorities  to  attach  certain  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  licences  they  issue,  notably  as 
regards  the  prevention  and  the  emission  of 
smoke. 

France.— There  is  no  legislative  enactment, 
but  a  series  of  police  Ordinances  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  from  time  to  time  dealing  with 


the  subject.  In  1854  an  Ordinance  requIredt, 
owners  of  steam-engines  to  consume  their 
smoke  or  to  use  fuel  which  would  not  prod,, 
more  smoke  than  coke  or  wood,  but  this 
found  to  be  unworkable  as  were  some  other 
Ordinances.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  extend, 
ing  over  some  years  the  Prefect  of  P0|^ 
published  an  Ordinance  in  1898  prohibiting^ 
prolonged  emission  of  thick  black  smoke  fron, 
industrial  establishments.  bix  months 
allowed  to  manufacturers  to  carry  out  the  neoes. 
sary  improvements,  but  the  police  have  refrained 
from  a  rigorous  application  of  the  regulation, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  abso- 
lutely  perfect  apparatus  for  consuming  smoke 
Choice  of  fuel,  care  in  stokmg>  furnaces,  well! 
constructed  chimneys  may  contribute  largely  to 
the  restriction  of  smoke,  but  cannot  entirely 
prevent  its  emission.  After  stoking  furnacej 
every  morning,  and  after  each  successive 
stoking  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
inspector  allows  an  emission  of  smoke  three 
times  as  long  as  that  allowed  in  London  under 
the  law  of  August  5,  1891.  _  Great  difficulties- 
were  met  with  by  the  municipality  in  carry, 
ing  out  the  regulations  owing  to  the  bad 
example  set  by  many  public  buildings,  the 
managers  refusing  to  comply  with  the  pro. 
visions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1898.  The  statistics 
show,  however,  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  manufacturers  who  comply  with 
the  regulations.  No  regulations  have  been 
issued  with  regard  to  the  emission  of  smoke 
from  private  dwelling-houses. 

Germany. — There  are  no  actual  laws  on  the 
subject  in  force.  For  the  erection  of  any  neff 
building  or  important  alteration  of  premises, 
however,  the  permission  of  the  local  poli% 
authorities  must  be  obtained,  and  special 
sanction  is  required  for  the  erection  of  pre. 
mises  which,  by  their  position  or  their  nature, 
might  cause  considerable  danger  or  annoyance 
to  the  owners  or  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
property  or  to  the  public  generally.  Under 
these  regulations  due  consideration  is  given  to 
the  question  of  the  emission  of  smoke.  There 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  against 
direct  police  regulations  on  the  subject.  One 
of  the  main  objections  seems  to  be  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  as  to  what  constitutes  “black, 
thick,  or  continuous  smoke,’’  and  the  experi’ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  taking  observa- 
tions  of  smoke  emissions  from  various  points- 
and  in  various  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
have  shown  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
even  for  experts,  to  agree. _  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  furnish  police  or  other  officers 
with  the  instructions  necessary  for  their 
guidance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
Government  the  employment  of  proper  firemen 
will  go  far  to  minimise  excessive  emissions  of 
smoke.  Against  the  emission  of  smoke  from 
private  dwelling-houses  there  are  also  no  laws 
in  force  in  Germany.  Largely  owing  to  the 
almost  universal  use  of  coal-dust  bricks,  and 
to  a  system  of  central  heating,  for  which  coke 
is  generally  employed,  _  comparatively  little 
smoke  is  emitted— certainly  not  sufficient  to 
render  it  necessary  for  any  legislative  measures 
to  be  taken. 

Hungary. — At  Buda-Pesth  chimneys  used  for 
boilers  having  a  heating  surface  of  3  sq.  metres 
or  upwards,  or  for  furnaces  oonsuming  44  lb. 
of  coal  or  more  per  hour,  must  be  furnished 
with  smoke-consuming  appliances.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  appliances  is  not  prescribed,  but 
they  must  be  approved  of  by.  the  engineering 
department  of  the  municipality.  The  results 
obtained  have  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  expense  incurred,  and  it  is  considered  by 
experts  that  careful  Btoking,  which  is  not  at 
present  enforoed,  would  be  as  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  smoke  as  any  apparatus  yet  discovered. 
As  regards  household  fires,  no  regulations  are 
required,  as  stoves  are  in  universal  use. 

Italy. — The  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  emission  of 
noxious  fumes  from  factories  and  other  business 
premises  in  large  towns.  There  are,  however, 
no  special  provisions  on  the  subject  of  smoke  in 
Italian  sanitary  legislation.  The  Sanitary  Law 
speaks  in  general  terms  of  industries  which 
diffuse  unhealthy  exhalations,  and  of  industries 
which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
Those  in  the  first  category  must  be  established 
in  the  country  and  at  a  distance  from  inhabited 
houses.  Industries  in  the  second  category  may 
be  carried  on  in  towns  or  near  inhabited 
houses,  but  with  the  precautions  necessary  for 
avoiding  all  danger  to  the  public  health.  The 
question  of  the  emission  of  smoke  from 
chimneys  is  of  very  small  importance  in  Italy, 
as  the  majority  of  Italian  industries  are  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  country  outside  towns,  and 
continue  to  make  increasing  use  of  electric 
energy  produced  by  water  power. 

Netherlands. — The  only  law  that  has  any 
connexion  with  the  subject  is  the  Hinderwet  of 
June,  1875,  which  deals  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  factories  and  other  buildings  em¬ 
ploying  smoke,  gas,  or  steam  may  be  erected. 
One  ground  on  which  permission  to  erect  may 
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be  refused  is  “  fear  of  nuisance,  and  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  foul  or  obnoxious  smoke.”  There  are 
various  local  regulations  requiring  chimneys  to 
be  heightened  or  altered  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

Saxe-Colurg  and  Gotha. — In  the  case  of 
already  existing  premises  where  a  nuisance  is 
caused  by  the  emission  of  smoke,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  police  can  be  obtained  and 
alterations  in  such  premises  be  enforced,  but 
compensation  for  the  expense  to  which  he  may 
thereby  be  put  can  be  claimed  by  the  owner 
from  the  complainant.  In  regard  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings,  whether  private  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  or  factories,  it  is  enacted  _  that 
“  every  fireplace  must  be  connected  with  a 
chimney  of  the  width  required  by  the  rules  of 
construction.  The  lighting  of  fires  must  be  so 
managed,  and  conducted  through  chimneys  of 
such  height  and  construction,  that  smoke,  soot, 
or  sparks  may  not  escape  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cause  a  nuisance  or  danger  to  the 
neighbourhood.  All  premises  exposed  to 
special  danger  of  fire,  and  of  large  extent, 
such  as  yards  for  storage  of  timber  or  build¬ 
ing  materials,  must  be  situated  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  other  buildings,  or  from  special 
kinds  of  buildings,  and  in  premises  where  some 
industry  is  carried  on  by  which  smoke  or  evil¬ 
smelling  fumes  are  likely  to  be  given  off,  it 
is  forbidden  to  make  openings  from  such  build¬ 
ings  on  to  the  street,  through  which  these 
fumes  would  escape.” 

Saxony.— According  to  the  General  Building 
Law  of  1900,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  building  that  no  serious  in¬ 
convenience  will  be  caused  to  adjoining  pro¬ 
perties^  the  escape  of  smoke  and  soot.  There 
are  strict  regulations  as  to  the  construction  and 
height  of  chimneys.  The  stoking  of  furnaces 
must  be  so  managed  that  adjoining  properties 
suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  the  emission 
of  smoke  or  soot.  A  by-law  in  force  in  Dresden 

Erovides  that,  in  private  dwelling-houses,  the 
eating  arrangement  must  be  so  contrived  as 
to  produce  as  little  smoke  and  soot  as  possible. 

Switzerland. — The  question  of  the  abatement 
of  smoke  has  never  yet  been  raised,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  legislation  bearing  upon  it  more 
than  upon  any  other  possible  form  of  nuisance 
connected  with  the  working  of  factories  has 
been  enacted.  The  factories  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  •driven  by  water  or  electric  power,  and 
consequently  give  rise  to  few,  if  any,  com- 
plaints  on  the  ground  of  smoke  nuisance. 

_  United  States.— There  is  no  general  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  sub- 
itfj  Siim0ke  abate??e.nt,  but  the  larger  cities 

l“UinlC1Pa  ^leS-  ha’Ve>  in  SOme  Cases> 

adopted  local  regulations  controlling  the 

Sfcnlih  Plttsbmlg  ^ere  is  a  total  absence 
°fL  ?±tl0nS-  •  The,  May°r  ^ates  that  an 
Ordinance  was_  issued,  but  that  the  Courts 
that  noeC  Sb  14  be  unconstitutional,  and 
PhiLL  W?  ac.tl0n  has  been  taken.  At 
Sie  sm£'af!ilre  u'an  0rdi°ance  to  regulate 
tne  smoke  from  chimneys,  stacks,  flues  or 
open  spaces  within  the  city.  This  Ordinance 

tCfiree  S?e  for  “eiiSSSt  3 

unla,wfn?  t.  ida-.knff  of  sraoke>  making  it 
j  permit  the  escape  of  smoke  of 


certain  degrees  of  dark ox  smoke  of 

penalty  for  the  violation  *0?’  ^"regulations8*  aPPUcation  which  was  made  under  a  mistake' 
1897  prohibbKry  ha-8  0rdinance,  dated 

lawful  for  an/pliMm <^d----CO  n?.ailn*  >*.m- 
the  discharge  or 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  UNDER 
THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

On  Friday  last  week  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Penfold,  Gruning,  and 
Hudson,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great 
George-street,  to  hear  an  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  Glen  (instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Barnes, 
solicitor),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Loftus  Henry  Canton, 
under  section  13  (4)  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  against  the  determination  of  the 
London  County  Council,  dated  April  18,  1905, 
to  grant  an  application  for  consent  to  allow  the 
erection  of  a  boundary  wall  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  playground  of  the  New  End  School, 
Hampstead,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  way  as  submitted  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  the  said  Act.  Mr.  Andrews, 
for  the  Solicitors’  Department,  represented  the 
London  County  Council. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hudson  asked  what  the  position  was 
with  regard  to  the  County  Council  giving  consent. 
Did  it  apply  to  itself  for  its  own  consent. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  the  Education  Committee 
applied  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  for  its 
consent,  and  the  Building  Act  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  Council  to  grant  the  consent.  It 
was  a  most  peculiar  position.  If  any  other 
procedure  were  suggested  no  doubt  the  Council 
would  willingly  accept  it. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  the  point  covered  the  question 
of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  had  a  preliminary  objec¬ 
tion.  The  representative  of  the  Education 
Committee  who  made  the  application  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee  was  not  aware  at  the 
time  he  made  the  application  that  the  defunct 
School  Board  had,  subsequent  to  acquiring  the 
site,  obtained  from  the  District  Surveyor  a 
certified  plan  showing  all  the  buildings  on  the 
site  and  all  forecourts,  fences  and  walls,  including 
this  particular  wall  which  was  the  subject 
matter  of  the  appeal.  The  building,  as  proposed 
to  be  erected,  would  not  occupy  any  land  within 
the  prescribed  distance  which  was  not  formerly 
occupied  by  buildings  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
That  being  so,  his  contention  was  that  the 
School  Board  would  have  been  able  to  rely  on 
their  certified  plan,  and  the  consent  of  the 
London  County  Council  would  not  be  necessary. 
That  being  so,  he  submitted  that  there  was  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  to  give  consent,  for  the 
consent  which  was  obtained  was  not  necessary  ; 
because  whatever  the  result  of  it  might  be  they 
would  be  entitled  to  keep  the  wall  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  it  was  now. 

Mr.  Glen  disputed  the  statement  that  the 
Education  Committee  would  only  occupy  land 
that  was  occupied  by  buildings  before. 

The  Tribunal  overruled  the  objection. 

Mr.  Andrews  contended  that  the  Council  could 
make  a  valid  order  sanctioning  itself  doing  some¬ 
thing  as  a  builder  in  the  same  way  that  the 
ordinary  builder  might  be  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Hudson :  Then  you  claim  it  is  a  good 
order  ? 

Mr.  Andrews  said  it  was  in  that  sense,  but  he 
did  not  waive  what  he  had  said  before  that  it 
was  made  under  a  mistake,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  it  was  not  the  order  but  the 


imJess  the  County  Council  were  obliged  to  go  back 
the  prescribed  distance.  _  *  Dacli 

rwt  *(?dso"  asked  what  was'  the  effect  of  the 
County  Council  s  consent.  Was  it  not  to  enable 
site  f dUCa  i0n  Committee  to  build  all  over  the 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  was  not  the  case.  When 
the  site  was  acquired  it  was  the  intention  to  erect 
a  caretaker  s  house,  and  this  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  consent.  The  idea  of  erecting  this 
house  was  abandoned  so  os  to  leave  more  room 
for  the  playground,  and  so  there  was  no  reason 
for  giving  any  consent  at  all. 

Mr.  Glen  said  that  they  could  fight  the  County 
Council  elsewhere  as  to  whether  they  were  doini 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to  do,  but  them 
hands  would  be  tied  if  the  consent  to  erect  this 
wall  was  allowed  to  stand. 

.nEw?enC6  7“  then  .oalled  by  Mr-  Glen  to  Prove 
tnat  the  roadway  between  the  proposed  boundary 
wall  of  the  school  and  the  property  owned  by 
Mr.  Canton  was  a  narrow  passage  and  required 
widening  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Penfold  asked  why  the  parties  did  not 
agree  to  a  widening. 

Mr.  Canton  said  he  was  prepared  to  do  his 
share  of  the  widening  when  he  developed  his 
property. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  at  present  the  local 
authority  saw  no  necessity  for  such  widening. 
After  all,  if  hereafter  a  widening  was  required, 
it  would  only  mean  setting  back  the  walk  He 
argued  that  if  the  Tribunal  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  consent  should  not  be  granted  then  the 
Council  could  still  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
legal  rights,  and  there  was  no  question  but  that 
they  could  retain  the  wall  on  its  present  lines. 

Mr.  Hudson  asked  Mr.  Andrews  if  he  was  not 
going  to  call  rebutting  evidence  to  that  given 
by  Mr.  Glen  as  to  this  passage  being  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  to  meet  a  case  of 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  it  was  not  only  a  case  of 
nuisance  but  of  perpetuating  a  narrow  thorough¬ 
fare.  He  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Andrews 
would  have  called  evidence  to  show  that  the 
traffic  through  the  passage  was  not  such  as  to 
make  a  widening  material. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  preferred  to  rely  on  the 
local  authority  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
widening. 

The  Chairman  announced,  after  consideration, 
that  the  Tribunal  had  resolved  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  County  Council  dated  April  18, 
1905,  consenting  to  the  erection  of  the  boundary 
wall  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from[the 
centre  of  the  roadway. 


1  or  corporation  to  allow 
smoke,  soot? etc ^  S°SXmto  ft?  °Pen.air  of 
manner  as  to  ’caui ^  9uantlt’ef  °r  »  such 
annoyance  The  «!mni  15?UJI7>  detriment),  or 
of  Chicago  came  ;Tk«°rdl-nance  of  the  City 
has  beef  aS *5  *5  May>.1903,  but 
other  amendment^?  8evera^  times  since,  and 
houses  in  Chicago  vov  e,xpected:  In  dwelling- 
are  used,  the  houses  Si™™  ordlnary  fireplaces 
furnaces,  for  gen?vralIy  heated  by 

employed.  “  h  only  anthracite  coal  is 

a 

Health  Committee  ^‘Committee. of  the 

was  held  at  the  Town  HM?  forPora.tion 

it  was  decided  tn  ran  &  ’  th0  29th  ult.,  when 
the  plan“  f  Mrto  J7T?  to  «">  Council  that 
competitor  in  the  recent  the  successful 

the  erection  of  twentv  v,  cblte0t  competition  for 
be  accepted,  S  S  hQouses '  a\ High  Wincobank, 

Nathhouse  bufirW  f  the  tender  of  Mr- 

houses  at  a  cost  of  2,5201.  th®  erectl0n  of  th0 


Mr.  Glen  said  that  had  the  facts  been  known 
to  the  County  Council  they  would  have  said  : 
“  This  order  is  not  necessary,  and  we  won’t 
make  it.”  What  he  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  consent  so  that  he  would  not  be  estopped 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  his  contention  was  that  the 
order  was  valid,  but  the  application  was  made 
under  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  the  application  of  the  Education 
Committee  was  to  be  allowed  to  put  up  a  wall, 
but  from  the  plans  there  appeared  to  be  a  wall 
there  already. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  they  were  going  to  pull  that 
down  and  build  up  another. 

Mr.  Hudson  pointed  out  that  the  application 
was  in  somewhat  extraordinary  language ;  it 
was  to  erect  a  line  of  boundary,  and  they  did  not 
ask  to  erect  a  wall. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  it  was  merely  a  boundary 
wall.  No  part  of  the  building  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  line  marked  on  the  plan.  The  inside  space 
would  be  a  playground. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  he  understood  that  the  new 
wall  would  be  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  wall 
except  at  one  end,  where  there  were  once  railings 
and  now  a  hoarding.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
law,  what  was  the  objection? 

Mr.  Glen  said  the  objection  was  this  :  If  the  road 
was  not  widened  by  the  wall  being  put  back  to 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  roadway,  then 
his  client,  who  owned  the  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  roadway,  would  be  forced  by  the  County 
Council,  when  he  developed  the  land',  to  widen  the 
road  to  20  ft. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  the  Act  could  only  make  Mr. 
Canton  go  back  the  prescribed  distance. 

Mr.  Glen  said  even  in  that  case  his  client 
was  prejudiced,  because  if  he  wanted  the  road 
widened  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  own  land, 


3Uu0trattons. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR 
WESLEYAN  HALL,  WESTMINSTER. 

[  N  this  competition  the  question  of 
the  position  and  shape  of  the  large 
hall  dominated  the  whole  scheme, 
and  in  the  first  and  second  set  of 
drawings  submitted  by  me  this  hall  was 
placed  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  shape  based 
on  the  ordinary  theatre  plan. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a 
number  of  offices  available  for  letting  pur¬ 
poses;  these  were  placed  next  Tothill- street, 
where  they  would  command  the  best  light 
and  highest  rentals,  and  were  designed  so 
that  they  could  be  included  in  the  Wesleyan 
Connexional  offices  as  and  when  required. 

In  the  original  and  revised  conditions  the 
conference-hall  or  reception-room  was  desired 
to  be  “placed  in  proximity  to  the  great  hall,” 
therefore  it  was  designed  oy  me  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  large  hall,  and  also  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  private  room. 

The  elevations  and  detail  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  suggestive  sketches  only  for  an  im¬ 
portant  work;  the  time  required  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  treatment 
of  a  building  of  this  size  and  character  is 
more  than  any  architect  could  reasonably 
expend  on  a  competition  design. 

The  cubical  contents  of  these  buildings 
amounted  to  2,560,000  ft.,  and  the  cost  was 
taken  at  Is.  Id.  per  ft.  cube,  making  a  total 
cost  of  138,6672.,  exclusive  of  decorative 
carving,  mosaics,  and  painting. 

James  S.  Gibson. 


NEW  PREMISES,  BURY-STREET. 

The  building  here  illustrated  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  James’s-street,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Boodle’s  Club,  and  has  a  back  frontage  in 
Bury-street.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  materials  throughout.  The  front 
elevation  in  St.  James’s-street  is  composed  of 
one  story  of  granite,  and  the  upper  stories  in 
Portland  stone;  the  caps  and  bases  to  the 


pilasters  in  the  front  entrance  are  bronze. 
The  elevation  in  Bury-street,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  in  Portland  stone  and  red 
brick,  with  polished  teak  bays. 

The  building  is  designed  with  an  entrance 
in  St.  James’s-street,  also  one  in  Bury-street, 
the  ground  floor  being  laid  out  as  shops.  The 
upper  stories  are  residential  chambers,  with 
kitchen  service  on  the  top  floors  in  the  Bury- 
street  block.  This  block  is  connected  with 
the  St.  James’s-street  block  by  a  corridor  on 
the  first  floor,  thus  giving  the  tenants  in  the 
Bury-street  block  the  benefit  of  the  St. 
James’s-street  entrance. 

Every  room  in  the  building  is  connected  by 
telephone  communication  with  the  service 
department  and  the  hall  porter’s  room  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Howard  &  Co. ; 
the  lifts  by  Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co. ;  electric 
light  by  Mr.  Donnison  Sillem ;  service  tele¬ 
phones  by  Messrs.  Hammond  &  Co. ;  carving 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Hawkings;  electric-light  fittings 
by  Messrs.  Osier;  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Young 
&  Co. ;  and  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Wontner,  Smith,  Gray,  &  Co.  Mr.  Leslie 
W.  Green  is  the  architect. 


“  ARDMILLAN,”  EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

This  house  was  erected  for  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Payne  Crawfurd,  the  principal  feature  of  the 
property  being  a  series  of  beautiful  natural 
ponds  extending  below  the  terraces  which 
overlook  them.  The  view  from  the  south  ex¬ 
tends  over  Ashdown  Forest. 

The  facing  bricks  used  for  the  house,  lodge, 
and  stables  were  obtained  from  Petersfield, 
Hants,  the  roofs  being  covered  in  old  tiles, 
the  whole  of  the  external  woodwork  being  of 
English  oak,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pergola,  the  beams  of  which  are  in  larch. 
The  walls  surrounding  the  rose  garden,  etc., 
were  carried  out  in  local  brick,  roofed  in  old 
tiles,  and  the  terrace  walls  in  local  stone  and 
the  same  brick.  The  vestibule,  hall  to  garden 
entrance,  and  staircase  are  panelled  in  white 
wood. 

The  fireplaces  in  the  reception-rooms  and 
hall  were  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Shuffrey  &  Co.,  of  Welbeck-street,  whilst  the 
rest  were  supplied  by  the  Teale  Fireplace 
Company.  Mr.  A.  W.  Sclater,  of  Oxford- 
street,  wired  the  house  for  the  electric  light. 
The  septic  tank  was  carried  out  by  the  Septic 
Tank  Company,  of  London. 

Mr.  H.  Young,  of  East  Grinstead,  was  the 
builder,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Turner 
Powell,  of  Westminster  and  East  Grinstead. 


“  Ardmillan,”  Sussex.  Plan. 


The  pair  of  stone  falcons  mounted  at  the 
east  end  of  the  garden  terrace  are  handsome 
and  interesting  reproductions  of  the  l^taixy 
crest,  and  stood,  until  recent  times,  at  the 
entrance  gates  of  Ardmillan,  near  Girvan, 
Co.  Ayr,  an  ancient  estate,  which  came,  about 
the  year  1653,  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  s  lineal 
ancestor,  Major  James  Craufuird,  of  B aid- 
land,  Co.  Ayr,  through  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Kennedy,  of  Ardmillan,  and  remained  m 
the  Crawfuird  family  till  1876,  when  it  was 
sold  on  the  death,  without  male  issue,  ot 
James  Crawfuird,  Lord  Ardmillan,  who  was 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  1853-5. 

It  was  from  Ardmillan,  Co.  Ayr,  that  Mr. 
Crawfurd’s  lineal  ancestor,  John  Crawfurd 


(afterwards  messenger  to  the  Great  Seal), 
migrated  into  Sussex  about  the  year  1725,  and 
built  Saint  Hill,  in  East  Grinstead,  which  m- 
mained  the  seat  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
for  many  generations,  and  where  Mr.  Craw¬ 
furd,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Crawfurd,  of  Saint  Hill,  J.P.  and 
D.L.,  himself  was  born. 

The  age  of  these  stone  falcons  is  not 
known,  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stonework,  they  might,  perhaps,  be 
150  years  old,  thus  forming  an  interesting  link 
with  Ardmillan,  N.B.,  a  house  now  largely 
modernised,  but  most  picturesquely  placed 
>  near  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  still  retaining 
vestiges  of  its  former  glories. 


“  Ardmillan  ” :  Back  View  Showing  Position  of  the  Hawk  Finial  Figures  on  Wall. 
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One  of  the  Hawk  Finials  at  “  Ardmillan.” 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

We  have  devoted  one  page  this  week  to  M 
«f^ra.m  ^gram’s  fine  group  under  t 
title  Endymion,”  in  the  central  hall.  In  i 
viewing  the  sculpture  of  the  year,  we  1 
marked  that  the  sculptor  had  taken  a  n< 
view  ot  the  legend,  according  to  which  End 
mion  was  supposed  to  be  kissed  by  Diana 
111s  sleep  :  however,  we  see  that  the  treatme 
is  justified  by  Keats  in  a  line  which  shou 
perhaps  have  been  quoted  in  the  catalogue  :• 
•n  .  . .  — and  knelt  adown 

Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon.” 

«  -ttu  T^0Ur  subjects  on  the  other  page  a 
,/ u©  L°ng  Long  Dreams  of  Youth”  (A),  1 
vrA?»T0  lParker’  “  The  Charmed  Circle 
. (B)»  by  Miss  Esther  M.  Moor 
Matermty  (C),  part  of  a  memorial  to  Oue< 
Victoria  to  be  erected  at  Nottingham;  ar 
Hebe  (D),  by  Mr.  Mervyn  Lawrence, 
life-size  figure  which  stands  in  the  lectur 


Treatment  or  Sewage.”— Mr.  A.  S.  G 
ridge  wntes,  in  reference  to  his  letter  under 
i  nt W  m  °,Ur  !ast  issue  (page  14  ante), 
should  he°n»tCOlumii’  4th  line’  “  ferro-cultu 
,be.  terra-culture”  and  in  last  p 
°ne  ash  Pits”  should  be  “ 

entirelv  fhn  ?y,  thafc  in  the  first  case  i 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  writer’s  MS. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS  (AMENDMENT) 
BILL. 

At  the  meeting  of  Lambeth  Borough  Council, 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that 
the  London  County  Council  had  forwarded  for 
consideration  a  copy  of  its  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  London  Building  Act,  and 
had  asked  to  be  furnished  with  the  observations 
of  the  Council  upon  such  proposals.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  also  received  from  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  a  memorandum 
containing  observations  and  suggestions  of  that 
Council  upon  the  proposals.  The  Kensington 
Council  strongly  favours  the  transference  of 
duties  from  the  London  County  Council  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  considers  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Acts  is  one 
which  should  be  reported  on  by  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  that  any  amending  or  consolidating 
Bill  should  be  introduced  as  a  public  measure 
by  the  Government  on  lines  to  be  indicated  by 
such  Commission.  The  Committee  held  that  the 
Council  should  support  the  opinion  of  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Borough,  and  they,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  resolution  be  passed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms,  namely  : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lambeth  Borough 
Council,  the  London  County  Council  should  be  relieved, 
as  much  as  possible,  by  the  transference  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  City  and  Borough  Councils  of  all  duties  that  can 
be  efficiently  discharged  by  the  latter  bodies  ;  and  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  is  one  which  should  be  reported  upon  by 
a  Royal  Commission;  and  that  any  amending  or  con¬ 
solidating  Bill  should  be  introduced  as  a  public  measure 


by  the  Government,  and  not 
London  County  Council.” 


a  private  Bill  by  the 


This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Building  Acts  Special  Committee  of  Camber¬ 
well  Borough  Council  reported  on  Saturday  having 
considered  communications  from  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Rolls  Estate, 
the  Kensington  Borough  Council,  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Trades’  Protection  Association.  After  full 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  Committee  held  that  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  considering  the  question  until  the 
definite  proposals  of  the  London  County  Council 
are  embodied  in  a  Bill  in  November  next.  They 
had  therefore  adopted  the  following  resolution  : _ 

That  the  London  County  Council  be  informed 
that  this  Council  has  no  observation  to  make 
upon  the  present  suggestions,  but  will  consider 
the  whole  question  when  the  complete  Bill  is 
received,  and  that  the  Kensington  Borough 
Council,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Rolls  Estate,  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Musical 
Instrument  Trades’  Protection  Association  be 
informed  accordingly.” 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Monday  having 
further  considered  the  subject  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.  They  had 
received  a  report  from  the  sub-committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them.  This  sub-committee  stated 
that,  having  regard  to  the  complicated  state  of 
the  law  relating  to  buildings  in  the  metropolis, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  law  should  be 
codified,  and  that  evidence  should  be  taken  by  a 
Royal  Commission  with  that  object,  and  they 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  the 
Committee  had  confirmed  : — 

‘‘That  as  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894  is  already 
complicated  by  the  amendments  of  the  Act  of  1898, 
this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  new  Building  Act 
for  London — codifying  the  present  laws  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  therein — 
should  be  formulated,  but  before  any  such  Bill  is  drafted 
the  whole  question  should  be  reported  upon  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  several 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  also  the  various  professional 
associations  connected  with  building  work,  may  be 
ascertained  and  considered.” 


The  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  has 
received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Pratt  Brothers 
calling  attention  to  clauses  which  have  been 
added  to  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill,  which  provide  that  where  any  part  of  a 
building  used  or  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  shop, 
projects  for  a  distance  of  5  ft.  or  more  beyond  the 
main  front,  side,  or  rear  of  any  building  of  which 
it  forms  part,  and  in  which  any  persons  are 
employed  or  sleep,  the  projecting  portion  of  such 
shop  shall  be  provided  with  a  roof  constructed 
of  fireproof  materials  ;  that  an  enclosed  fireproof 
staircase  shall  also  be  constructed  from  the 
upper  part  of  such  shop  to  the  street ;  that 
where  shops  do  not  proj  ect  and  twenty  persons  are 
employed  therein,  a  fireproof  staircase  shall  be 
provided,  and  that  skylights  shall  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  area  of  the  roof  on  which  they 
are  placed,  and  be  within  6  ft.  of  any  party  wall  ; 
stating  that  should  the  Bill  become  law,  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  retail  drapers  in  London  would 
be  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  required  altera¬ 
tions,  which  would  be  very  costly,  and  in  many 
cases  practically  impossible  ;  and  asking  for  the 
influence  and  support  of  the  Council  in  opposing 
the  Bill.  The  letter  is  to  be  considered  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Borough  Council. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  Bethnal 
Green  Borough  Council  reported  on  Monday 
having  considered  a  communication  from  the 
London  County  Council  asking  for  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  on  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill.  The  Borough  Surveyor  had  reported  to 
the  Committee  on  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  most  salient  provisions  of  the  measure, 
especially  those  which  affect  local  authorities. 
It  appeared  that  several  proposals  of  the  County 
Council  are  of  a  drastic  nature,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  borough 
councils.  In  consequence,  it  seems  desirable 
that  any  Bill  introduced  on  the  subject  should 
be  a  Government  measure.  The  Committee 
think  it  expedient  that  evidence  should  be 
obtained  from  the  several  authorities  concerned 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Acts,  and  that  the  question  should  be 
reported  upon  by  a  Royal  Commission,  they 
had,  therefore,  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  (1)  That  any  Bill  regulating  buildings  in  London  should 
be  introduced  as  a  Government  measure  after 
whole  question  has  been  reported  upon  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  who  should  obtain  evidence  from  tne 
London  County  Council,  the  Corporation  of  theCityoi 
London,  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Westminster.  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  the  District  Surveyors, 
and  the  several  professional  associations  connected 
with  building  work  in  London.  (2)  That  in  any  new 
measure,  the  London  County  Council  should  be  relieved 
as  much  as  possible  by  transferring  to  the  City  and 
Borough  Councils  all  duties  that  can  be  efficiently  dis 
charged  by  the  latter  bodies  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1894. 

W  The  Highways  Committee  of  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  reported  having  considered 
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the  communication  from  the  London  County 
Council  with  regard  to  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.  The  Committee  had 
received  a  further  report  from  the  Borough 
surveyor  to  the  effect  that  a  comparison  of  the 
.7* j°W  ProPosed  with  that  which  was  recently 
withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
mT\j0Vea^8  practically  no  alteration  therefrom, 
and  that  the  London  County  Council  still  seek 
•9  int©rfere  with  the  present  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  have  not 
consolidated  the  existing  Acts  of  1894  and  1898 
into  one  Bill,  nor  relegated  any  of  the  duties 
to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  them  in  conference.  The  Committee 
therefore  had  resolved  : — 

.‘‘That  the  London  County  Council  be  informed  that 
tms  Council  have  no  suggestions  to  make  beyond  those 
which  were  contained  in  their  Borough  Surveyor’s 
report,  dated  February,  1905,  and  that  a  copy  of  such 
report  be  forwarded  to  the  London  County  Council.” 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Garden  Cities,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  A.  R.  Sennett,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (A.  R. 
Bennett.  21s.) 

Practical  Plumbers  Work.  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  &  Co.  2s.) 

The  Principles  of  Design.  By  G.  Wool- 
liscroft  Rhead.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  6s.) 

Residential  Flats  of  all  Classes.  By 
Sydney  Perks,  F.R.I.B.A.  (B.  T.  Batsford. 


Correspondence. 


TRAMS  OVER  THE  BRIDGES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  recent  reports  upon  this 
matter,  there  is  no  questioning  the  present 
congested  state  of  the  traffic  at  the  foot  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  where  the  traffic  of  five  streets 
converge,  viz. — Queen  Victoria-street,  Upper 
Thames-street,  New  Bridge-street,  and  the 
Embankment  and  the  bridge,  and  the  importance 
of  preventing  an  augmentation  of  the  block  at  this 
point  by  including  the  tramways. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  most  awkward  matter  to 
regulate  the  traffic  at  this  point,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  trams  to  get  from  the  Embank¬ 
ment  on  to  the  bridge  without  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble,  and  causing  delay  and 
stoppage  of  the  traffic  as  matters  now  exist. 

The  widening  of  the  bridge  as  suggested  will  be 
a  costly  undertaking,  and  I  think  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  without  so  large  an  expenditure, 
and  result  in  little  or  no  interruption  to  the 
present  traffic  during  construction.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  width  of  the  bridge  as  the  approach, 
as  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  room  on  the  crown 
of  the  bridge  when  once  clear  of  the  obstruction 
at  the  approach,  and  an  improvement  might  be 
effected  by  the  regulation  of  the  present  traffic 
on  the  bridge  by  police  supervision,  thereby 
preventing  the  carmen  wandering  about  out  of  the 
track,  which  I  have  noticed  constantly  causes  a 
great  deal  of  obstruction. 

Seeing  there  are  two  important  factors  to 
consider,  viz. — firstly,  the  cost  of  widening  or 
rebuilding  the  bridge  at,  say,  200.000Z.  ;  and 
secondly,  the  delay  consequent  upon  completing 
the  circle  tramway — say  for  a  matter  of  two 
years — I  therefore  suggest  that,  instead  of 
widening  the  bridge  throughout,  the  approach 


from  New  Bridge-street,  at  the  foot  of  tl  e 
bridge  on  the  west  side,  from  a  Poin‘  ® 
rear  of  the  fire-float  up  to  the  first 
be  widened,  and  the  tram  track  kept  next  the 
river,  and  reserve  the  portion  on  the  ’ 

that  is,  next  De  Kaiser’s  Hotel,  for  light  vehicles, 
such  as  carriages,  cabs,  motors,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  trams  could  pass  on  to  the 
bridge  with  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  traffic, 
and  thus  avoid  the  block  at  the  pom 

referred  to.  .  +i,A 

This  arrangement  would  likewise  relieve  the 
pressure  at  this  point  by  giving  more  space  for 
the  traffic  to  clear  quickly.  ,,,  , 

The  cost  of  this  work  would  probably  not 
exceed  10,0001.,  and  the  time  to  ' ““iS?. 
work  say  six  months,  and  all  could  be  finished 
and  opened  by  probably  Christmas  next,  or  very 
soon  after.  ,,  . 

I  might  add  that  this  scheme  would  tend  to 
improve  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  ;  at  all  events 
it  would  in  no  way  disfigure  it.  _ 

In  order  to  show  this  more  dearly  I  nave 
enclosed  a  sketch,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  find  a  space  for  this  in  your  paper. 

J  John  Jas.  Downes. 


BATH  STONE. 

Sir,— An  article  appeared  in  your  June i  24 
issue  entitled  “  Decay  and  Preservation  ol  stone¬ 
work,”  in  which  an  incorrect  statement  is  maae 
as  to  “  Box  Ground  ”  stone,  of  which  we  are  the 
sole  proprietors.  The  statement  is  made  t 
quarries  are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  exhaus 
This  is  so  absolutely  untrue  that  my  directors 
must  take  serious  notice  of  it,  and  must  ask  you 
to  have  it  immediately  corrected,  as  we  are 
having  letters  on  the  subject  from  our  customers. 

I  shall  write  you  more  fully  to-morrow,  but 
to  be  in  time  for  your  next  issue  or  article,  1  must 
ask  you  to  notify  our  denial.  The  article  is  a  very 
able  one,  and  I  think  after  this  your  contributor 
should  come  to  Bath  and  Box  and  see  facts  or 
himself. 

T.  Sturge  Cotterell, 

General  Manager. 

*  *  We  may  point  out  to  our  correspondent  that 
the  article  is  a  signed  one,  for  which  we  do  not 
accept  responsibility.  See  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  standing  heading  “  To  Correspon¬ 
dents.” — TO™ 


School,  New  Elgin,  N.B.— The  new  school 
which  is  being  erected  at  New  Elgin  is  now  almost 
completed.  The  contractors  were  Mason,  Mr. 
D.  Forsyth,  Elgin  ;  carpenter,  Mr.  Thos.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  New  Elgin;  plumber,  Mr.  John  A. 
Russell,  Elgin  ;  slater,  Mr.  George  Murray, 
Lossiemouth  ;  plasterer,  Mr.  James  Brodie,  Elgin; 
painter,  Mr.  Wm.  Fordyce,  Elgin.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  A.  &  R.  M'Culloch,  of  Leith, 
whose  designs  were  accepted  in  competition. 

Church-Room,  Newhaven. — The  foundation 
was  laid  recently  of  a  new  church-room  which 
is  being  erected  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church, 
Newhaven.  The  ground  floor  of  the  main  hall 
will  be  72  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  in  the  basement  below 
will  be  a  gymnasium,  two  classrooms  divided 
by  a  movable  partition,  kitchen,  cloakrooms, 
lavatories,  etc.  The  main  hall,  which  will 
accommodate  about  500  people,  will  have  an  open 
roof,  with  wrought-iron  principals.  The  front- 
of  the  building  will  be  in  stock  brick  with  red 
brick  dressings.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Oakden  &  Hawker. 


RIVER 


Plan  showing  Scheme  for  Junction  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  with  Victoria  Embankment. 


Gbe  Student’s  Column. 

STEAM-BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— II. 

Selection  of  Boiler  Type. 

HEN  a  boiler  has  to  be  selected  for 
a  building  where  steam  has  not 
been  used  previously,  or  for  a 
Itaiwwj  building  where  additional  power  or 
heat  is  required,  the  amount  of  floor  area 
available  is  often  a  governing  factor.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  type  of  boiler  occupying  a  minimum- 
space  and  to  disregard  other  considerations. 

Except  in  small  sizes,  the  ordinary  vertical 
boiler  cannot  be  recommended  but  special 
designs  of  this  class  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.  Combinations  such  as  types  (6), 
(7)  and  (8),  mentioned  last  week,  will  be 
found  of  advantage,  so  far  as  the  saving  of 
space  is  concerned.  Definite  information  as- 
to  the  dimensions  for  any  given  duty  can  be 
obtained  quite  readily  from  numerous  boiler 

111  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  boilers  for  confined  spaces,  we  have 
summarised  in  Table  I.  some  particulars 
given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Strohmeyer*  relative  to 
the  weight  of  steam  produced  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  occupied  by  steam  boilers  of 
different  types.  ,  ..  . 

Taking  the  largest  size  of  each  boiler  m 
this  table,  we  see  very  clearly  the  great 
economy  of  floor  area  to  be  secured  by  the 
marine  type,  even  when  the  dimensions  are 
kept  within  the  limits  necessarily  imposed  by 
railway  companies.  Next  to  this,  in  the 
same  respect,  come  the  dry-back  tubular, 
locomotive,  vertical,  and  watertube  types,  all 
within  measurable  distance  of  each  other. 
The  compound  Lancashire  is  next  on  the  list, 
while  the  ordinary  Lancashire  and  the 
Cornish  are  at  the  bottom,  the  Cornish 
boiler  requiring  more  than  twice  the  space 
occupied  by  the  smallest  size  marine  boiler 
for  a  given  steam  production. 

Taking  the  smallest  sized  boilers  mentioned' 
in  the  table,  we  find  that  Cornish,  locomo¬ 
tive,  and  vertical  boilers  are  extremely 
wasteful  of  floor  space,  and  that  the  small 
Lancashire  is  very  little  better.  The  Lan¬ 
cashire  tubular  boiler  shows  more  favourably 
in  this  case  than  in  the  previous  comparison, 
while  the  dry-back  and  marine  types  head 
the  list  as  before.  .  ,  ,  . 

When  a  boiler  has  to  be  selected  for  a  new 
building,  or  for  an  existing  building  where  an 
extension  of  the  boiler-house  is  possible,  a 
wider  range  of  apparatus  is  open  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  best  type  for  adoption 
should  be  determined  after  various  essential 
points  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  .  ,  , 

The  following  are  the  mam  factors  govern¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  a  boiler  type  : — 

(1)  Suitability  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  boiler  is  to  be  used,  and  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  is  to  be  worked. 

(2)  Ratio  of  output  to  capital  expenditure, 
including  cost  of  seating  chimney  and  boiler- 
house. 

(3)  Ratio  of  output  to  total  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  fuel  consumption,  attendance,  interest 
on  capital  expenditure,  and  sinking  fund. 

(1)  Where  a  boiler  has  to  be  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  day  and  night  with  a  fairly  uniform 
load,  the  conditions  are  sq  simple  that,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  first  consideration,  any  type 
of  boiler  may  be  employed.  .  . 

In  continuous  working,  however,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  duplicate  the  plant  so  that 
cleaning  may  be  attended  to  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  without  interruption  of  the  service. 

Where  steam  is  required  throughout  the 
day  and  either  none  is  required  during  the 
night  or  only  just  enough  for  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  building  or  buildings 
in  cold  weather,  preference  should  be  given  to 
a  boiler  containing  a  large  volume  of  water. 
Then  the  fires  can  be  banked  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  the  water  will  store  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  the  buildings  warm  until  next 
morning  without  necessitating  the  expense  of 
a  night  stoker.  Even  in  summer  time  when 
steam  is  not  required  at  night  for  warming 
purposes,  the  retention  of  heat  in  the  water  is 
advantageous,  for  it  enables  the  attendant  to 
get  steam  up  to  the  normal  pressure  with  very 
little  trouble  and  delay. 

*  Manchester  Steam  Users’  Association.  Mem.  by 
1  Chief  Engineer,  1902. 
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Table  I.— Ratio  of  Estimated  Steam  Production  to  Space  Occupied  by  Various  Types  of  Stevm  Boilers  ( Strohmeyer ) 


Type  of  Boiler. 

Boiler 

Dimensions. 

A. 

Boilers  Surrounded  by  Flues. 

B. 

Boilers  Lagged. 

Steam  Produc¬ 
tion  per  sq.  ft. 
of  Floor  Space. 

Dimensions  over  Brickwork,  9-ft. 
Stokehold,  and  Valves  4  ft.  high. 

la 

ftg 

Dimensions  over  Lagging  and  6-in. 
Clearance  for  Inspection,  9-ft. 
Stokehold,  and  Valves  4  ft.  high. 

Water  Evaporated 

per  hour. 

Dia¬ 

meter. 

Length. 

Width. 

Length. 

Height 

above 

Floor. 

Total 

Floor 

Space. 

w 

©  0. 

Is 

fe 

Width. 

Length. 

Height 

Floor. 

Total 

Floor 

Space. 

A. 

B. 

Vertical  Cylindrical... . { 

ft.  in. 

3  0 

6  0 

ft,  in. 

7  0 

15  0 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

sq.  ft. 

lb. 

ft.  in. 

4  8 

8  0 

ft.  in. 

9  95 
12  95 

ft.  in. 
11  0 

19  0 

sq.  ft. 
46 
102 

lb. 

4r0 

2,000 

lb. 

lb. 

8-7 

19-6 

Cornish*  . £ 

6  0 

6  0 

25  0 

28  0 

8  2 

9  2 

37  0 
40  0 

9  9 

10  9 

302 

367 

1.880 

2,700 

- 

= 

- 

= 

- 

6-2 

7-4 

Lancashire* . 

6  6 

7  6 

9  0 

28  0 

30  0 

30  0 

9  8 

10  8 

12  2 

40  0 

42  0 

42  6 

11  3 

12  3 

13  9 

387 

448 

517 

3  700 
6,400 
6,300 

!  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  1 1 

III 

9-6 

12-0 

12-1 

1 1 1 

Lancashire  Tubular . £ 

7  6 

9  0 

20  0 

20  0 

10  8 

12  2 

37  O3 
37  03 

12  3 

13  9 

395 

450 

5.800 

6,700 

9  3 

10  9 

37  O3 
37  0» 

12  3 

13  9 

342 

398 

5,400 

6,300 

14-7 

14-9 

15-8 

15-8 

Dry  Back  Return  Tubular  . .  £ 

9  9 

11  0 

9  6 

8  9 

12  11 

14  2 

24  6 

23  9 

14  1 

15  4 

317 

337 

5  800 
6,7u0 

11  6 

12  9 

24  6« 
23  96 

14  1 

15  4 

282 

303 

6.400 

6  300 

18- 3 

19- 9 

19- 1 

20- 8 

Marine  Return  Tubular . j 

11  0" 
12  0 

13  0 

14  6 

9  3" 

9  8 
in  0 

9  9 

1  1  1 1 

1 1 1  1 

H 

III! 

1 1 1  l 

12  9 

13  9 

14  9 

16  3 

19  76 

20  06 

20  46 

20  10 

15  4 

16  4 

17  4 

18  10 

250 

275 

300 

326 

5,800 

6  700 
8.700 
10,000 

III! 

23- 2 

24- 3 

29  0 
30-6 

Locomotive  . ^ 

2  9 

6  0 

9  6 

13  6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  5 

6  8 

24  63 
28  63 

9  3 

11  6 

108 

190 

88) 

3,900 

- 

8-1 

20-6 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Water-  \ 
fc.  tube  Boilers . | 

3  3i 

6  fii 

8  6' 

19  0 

23  0 

23  0 

8  32 

10  02 

13  63 

28  0 

32  0 

32  0 

16  0 

18  0 

18  0 

231 

320 

432 

2,430 

4,500 

7  650 

7  6* 

9  3‘ 

12  9* 

32  0 

32  0 

16  0 

18  0 

18  0 

210 

296 

408 

2,430 

4.600 

7,650 

10-5 

14-1 

17-5 

11-6 

15-2 

18  8 

othmo  a ra  j: _ i  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  V-*-11®®®  tyPes  of  boiler  are  not  set  without  side  flues. 

3 Lenoth  InrinHwuft  A^®58|Sn?  ?,*  tbe  1?r£est  mari.ne  boiler  that  can  be  sent  by  rail.  1  Width.  2 Width  includes  one  2-ft.  side  passage  for  tube  sweeping  purposes.. 
spaceSboiKlol  '  V?TPA°&?-n  JNo  side  flues'  but  two  boilers  placed  side  by  side.  ^Length  includes  only  a  6-ft.  stokehold  and  6-in. 

space  at  boiler  back.  6  Length  includes  10-ft.  stokehold  instead  of  9  ft.,  on  account  of  overhanging  smoke-box. 


Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers  are  clearl 
indicated  as  most  suitable  for  complyin 
with  the  condition  of  intermittent  workin 
here  in  question,  which  is  that  prevailing  i 
all  public  institutions,  and  in  most  industrk 
establishments. 

If  a  watertube  boiler  were  employed,  a  nigh 
attendant  would  be  required  to  watch  th 
fires  and  the  water  level,  for,  as  stated  b 
Mr.  C.  E.  Strohmeyer,  “with  a  slight  ac'ces 
of  air,  combustion  may  suddenly  be  started 
and  the  water  in  the  boiler  evaporated.”* 

.  Where  the  working  load  is  continuous  dur 
ing  day  and  night,  but  irregular,  as  in  electri 
light  stations,  the  watertube  boiler  certainb 
C^ms  favo,Jrable  consideration. 

The  rapid  steaming  qualities  of  thi 
watertube  boiler  enable  the  engine’er-in 
charge  to  raise  the  pressure  with  a  minimun 
delay  by  increasing  the  draught  if  the  fir< 
q+tT11  an^  kept  in  proper  condition 
bull  a  certain  amount  of  warning  is  neces 
sary,  for  if  the  fire  happens  to  be  low  at  th< 
Cn?C+ai!  TT11*  fresh  coal  must  be  added 
and  the  first  effect  of  this  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion  of  pressure,  and  it  will  be  equally  diffi- 
cult  for  the  engineer  to  respond  to  a  sudden 

bin  bans®  If  ‘he  fce  haS  °nly  recently 

Problems  of  this  character  rarely,  if 


Ohi"afil£ Usera'  Association.  Mem, 


come  before  the  architect  for  solution,  but 
they  serve  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that,  un¬ 
less  skilled  attendance  can  be  provided,  the 
watertube  boiler  is  best  left  alone. 

In  establishments  where  the  boiler  is  only 
required  during  the  day,  and  where  the  day 
load  is  irregular,  a  boiler  with  a  large  storage 
reserve  of  heat  is  clearly  advisable.  Cessa¬ 
tion  of  steam  demands  during  the  day  can  be 
met  by  banking  the  fires,  and  the  absence  of 
demand  during  the  night  in  a  similar  manner. 

So  far  as  regards  workhouses,  a  point  to  be 
remembered  is  that  really  competent  stokers 
are  not  always  provided,  and,  for  this 
reason,  simplicity,  of  construction  is  a  most 
desirable  feature  in  boilers  intended  for  such 
establishments. 

(2)  We  now  come  to  the  second  point  affect¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  a  boiler  type — namely,  the 
ratio  of  output  to  total  capital  expenditure. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  a  generally  accurate  opinion, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  results 
of  many  boiler  tests.  The  anomalies 
evidenced  by  comparison  of  various  trials 
conducted  with  boilers  of  similar  type 
and  dimensions,  and  worked  on  apparently 
identical  conditions,  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  attendant  circumstances  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  notice.  Recent  investigation  has 
shown  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  effi-  I 
ciency  of  a  boiler  and  the  output  of  steam 


depends  more  upon  perfect  combustion  than' 
upon  the  actual  area  and  arrangement  of  the- 
heating  surface.  Hence,  an  important  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  a  small  boiler  pro¬ 
perly  managed  may  be  made  to  produce  better 
results  than  a  larger  boiler  improperly 
managed. 

With  the  object  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  steam  production.- 
and  first  cost  in  the  case  of  various  types  of 
boilers  in  general  use,  we  give  in  Table  II. 
some  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  series  of 
experiments  undertaken  by  Professor  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Professor  Unwin  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dery,  of  L  ege  Universi: v.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  in  question  were  conducted  upon' 
boilers  under  actual  working  conditions  with- 
coal  of  similar  quality,  and  all  the  tests  were- 
made  in  accordance  with  a  programme  drawn- 
up  beforehand. 

The  usefulness  of  the  results  for  purposes 
of  comparison  has  been  much  increased  by 
an  investigation  by  Mr.  A.  Hanssen, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,*  into  the  actual  cost  of  the 
various  boiler  installations  on  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted.  The  cost  of  the 
boilers  was  ascertained  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  makers  and  owners,  and,  in  cases; 


*  Transactions  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers’  Society,  1896. 


Tarle  II. —Ratio  of  Steam  Production  to  Cost  of  Boiler  Installation. 


No. 


2 

37 
4  j 


6 


Dimensions. 

Heating 

Water 

Horse 
Power  at 
30  1b.  of 

Estimated  Cost  of  Installation. 

Total  Cost 

HorsePower 

Authorities  for  Tests. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

hour. 

steam 
per  h.p. 

and 

Fittings. 

Seating 
and  Flues. 

Chimney 

Boiler 

House. 

Total. 

=  cost  per  h.p 

— 

— ■, _ 

Cornish . 

Cornish  .. 
Lancashire  .. 

I  Cornish  -) 

Mnltitubular  j 
Locomotive  . . 
Locomotive 
Locomotive  . 
Watertube  1 
(De  Nayer)  j 

ft.  in. 

30  0 

18  9 

21  0 

9  7 

19  0 

6  0 

7  9 

7  7* 

14  9 

ft.  in. 

5  9 

5  6 

7  0 
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■where  this  proved  to  be  impracticable,  the 
values  were  carefully  estimated,  the  cost  of 
r'he  boiler  seatings,  flues,  and  chimneys  hav- 
uig  been  ascertained  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
boiler-house  costs  were  determined  by  calcu¬ 
lating  the  floor  space  required  for  each 
‘boiler,  assuming  the  mean  height  of  the 
building  at  15  ft.  from  foundation  to  roof 
and  taking  the  value  of  the  building  at  6d. 
per  cubic  ft.  of  space.  The  values  in  the 
columns  of  Table  II.  which  refer  to  the  cost 
-of  the  various  installations  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Hanssen’s  figures. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  of  the 
To  al  Cost 

ratio  jjQr  e  pQ  ^  vary  considerably,  a  cord¬ 
ing  to  the  working  conditions  adopted  for 
boilers  of  the  same  type,  and,  in  one  or  two 
■cases,  for  the  same  boiler.  These  differences 
are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  when  comparison  of  the  figures 
is  made,  especially  as  it  is  very  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  down  a  boiler  plant  with  a  view 
to  increased  output  for  future  requirements. 

If  the  cost  of  each  boiler  mentioned  in 
Table  II.  be  divided  by  the  total  heating 
surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  do 
not  differ  very  materially,  the  average,  in¬ 
cluding  delivery  and  fitting,  being  about  10s. 
-per  sq.  ft. 

As  evaporative  efficiency  depends,  other 
things  being  equal,  upon  the  heating  surface 
provided,  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose 
■between  any  of  the  types  mentioned  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned.  The  difference  in  the 
•total  cost  of  the  complete  installations  is  due 
to  the  outlay  involved  in  building  work.  The 
■costs  per  indicated  horse  power  of  the 


various  installations  mentioned  in . ^ 

ve°4lflsM™S  in°fprincip?{t»  Use  muHttubular 

Cornish  boiler,  for  '“"to  ernal  advan- 

Table  II.,  and  would  show  to  equal  aavan 
tage  if  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

OBITUARY. 

!llyea°^ 

;"t‘„“e7t  the  age  . 

as  he  never  retired,  lie  was  for  nearly  ” 
actively  employed  as  an  architect and  surv  y 
Mr.  Wood’s  loyalty  to  his  partner  always  pre 
eluded  him  from  claiming  any  particular  brfdmg 
as  his  own  design,  and  to  the  pijlm  ^  are 
only  known  as  the  work  of  Foster  &  Wooa. 
works  of  this  firm  include  the  pnncipal  portig 
of  the  important  buildings  erected  m  Bnstol  m 
the  later  half  of  the,  last  century,  and  inchide 
premises  now  in  the  occupation  of  many ^»eh 
known  firms,  besides  many  of  tte  best  0™“'“ 
tical  buildings  in  the  same  city.  Mr  Wooo, 
however,  admitted  that  he  had  ^ 
realised  his  ideal  in  tins  class  of  buildings  viz., 
in  the  simple  little  chape  of  the  Trmity  Alms 
houses.  The  chief  appointment  held  by  Mr. 
Wood  was  that  of  surveyor  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bristol  Municipal  Charities.  This  he  held  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  onl,  r,d|q“|hmg  the 
post  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  W°od  closely 
identified  himself  with  the  aBairs  of  the  Bnstol 
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Society  of  Architects  from  its  earliest  years,rtta 
during  the  later  part  of  his  life,  was  annualh 
reflected  Vice-President,  and _  served  h,s  t»’0 
years'  term  as  President,  yielding  place  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  position  Mr  Oatle,, 
4  few  years  ago  he  was  selected  by  the  Royal 
institute  as  one  of  those  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  accomplished  work,  were  worthy  to  be 

elected  to  the  Fellowship  without  examination. 
One  of  Mr.  Wood’s  old  pupils  writes “  T0  a 
younger  man  a  walk  through  Bnstol  with  Mr. 
Wood  was  a  liberal  education.  He  seemed  to 
know  every  piece  of  ornament  worth  noting, 
and  the  spots  from  which  they  could  best  be 
sketched.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  0f  the 
city  was  a  cause  of  wonderment.  He  would 
uoint  to  windows  which  had  been  closed  on 
account  of  the  light  tax,  and  show  water-marks 
caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  gutters  in  the 
days  before  underground  drainage  was  dreamed 
of  or  adopted.  Occasionally  he  would  forget  that 
his  companion  was  not  of  his  age,  as  when  he 
asked  the  writer  if  he  remembered  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  before  they  were  burned,  or 
alluded  to  the  creation  of  some  edifice  now 
regarded  as  historic. 

Mr.  Howell. — Mr.  Charles  Henry  Howell  died 
on  June  22,  aged  eighty-one  years,  at  Lynwood, 
Leatherhead.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1848  and  in  1861,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  _  Mr.  Howell,  until  his 
retirement  from  practice  about  ten  years  ago, 
had  been  surveyor  of  public  buildings  for  the 
county  of  Surrey  ;  he  was  formerly  architect  to  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  surveyor  to  the 
Norwich  Union  Insurance  Company.  He  made 
the  plans  and  designs  for  the  County  Hall,  after 
the  Renaissance  style  (1892-3),  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  and  was  employed  in  the  erection  of 
several  asylums  and  similar  buildings. 

Mb.  Buckler.— The  death,  in  his  eighty-first 
year  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Alban  Buckler, 
a,  member  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  architect, 
we  understand,  of  the  Dominican  Church,  near 
Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Buckler  was 
a  learned  ecclesiologist,  and  was  well  versed 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  architecture. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Tboedybhiw. — The  new  Church  of 
St.  David’s,  situated  in  Merthyr-road,  Troedyr- 
hiw,  has  just  been  completed.  The  church, 
which  will  accommodate  260  worshippers,  is 
intended  for  the  holding  of  Welsh  services,  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  hall  designed  for  church  meeting* 
and  for  general  public  purposes,  with  accom. 
modation  for  about  760  persons.  Messrs.  Evans 
&  Green  were  the  architects,  and  the  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J ones  Brothers,  of 
Quakers’  Yard. 

Baptist  Church,  Eastleigh. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stones  were  laid  recently  of  the  new  church 
which  is  being  erected  on  the  site  adjoining  the 
present  one  in  Desborough-road.  The  new 
building,  costing  3,200 1.,  and  seating  760  people, 
is  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
facings.  Inside,  a  gallery  and  organ  loft,  with 
accommodation  for  the  choir,  will  be  provided, 
whilst  near  the  restrum  will  be  situated  the 
Baptistry.  The  heating  will  be  on  the  high- 
pressure  hot-water  system,  and  the  lighting 
by  incandescent  burners.  The  floor  will  be  of 
wood  blocks,  and  the  seats  of  pitch  pine.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Golding  &  Ansell,  South¬ 
ampton,  and  the  architect  Mr.  J.  Wills,  Derby. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Saltburn.— 
These  buildings  have  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  over  7,000Z.  The  church  is  divided  into 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  organ  chamber,  with 
pillars  and  arches  in  Whitby  stone.  Internally, 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  in  pitch-pine,  and 
there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  650  people. 
The  old  chapel  has  been  converted  into  Sunday 
school  premises  by  gutting  the  old  gallery,  and 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  large  guild 
room,  ladies’  parlour,  and  classrooms.  The 
schoolroom  will  accommodate  360  scholars.  The 
contractors  for  the  whole  work  have  been  Messrs. 
T.  Dickinson  &  Son,  of  Saltburn  and  West  Hartle¬ 
pool,  while  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Garside  4; 
Pennington,  of  Castleford  and  Pontefract. 

Chapel,  Chesteb-le-Stbeet. — On  the  21st 
ult.  the  foundation-stones  of  a  new  P.M.  Chapel 
were  laid  at  Chester-le-Street.  The  new  chapel 
is  being  erected  by  the  members  of  the  Chester- 
le-Street  P.M.  Red  Rose  Mission.  The  site  of  the 
new  building  is  in  Clifford-terrace.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  chapel  will  provide  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  for  between  400  and  600.  It  will  com¬ 
prise  a  nave,  three  vestries,  gallery,  and  organ 
gallery.  The  main  entrance  will  be  situated  in 
Clifford-terrace,  while  the  entrance  to  the  gallery 
will  be  in  the  tower.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  the  design  will  be  executed 
in  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  Subsequently 
it  is  intended  to  extend  the  building  by  the 
erection  of  a  Sunday  school,  which  will  contain 
six  classrooms.  It  is  expected  that  the  chapel 
will  be  completed  within  nine  months,  and  will 
cost  about  2,200 1.  The  building  is  being  erected 
by  Mr.  C.  Groves,  of  Chester-le-Street,  from  plana 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Groves,  architecta, 
Newcastle. 
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School,  Hove.— A  new  school  is  to  be  built 
in  Portland-road,  Hove,  at  a  cost  of  6,5501. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  600  scholars,  and  the 
school  will  have  a  frontage  of  124  ft.  to  Portland- 
road.  There  are  to  be  eleven  classrooms  and  a 
central  hall,  all  on  one  floor,  with  the  usual 
teachers’  rooms,  cloak  lobbies,  lavatories, 
passages,  etc.  For  heating  purposes  Teale  s  open 
fireplaces  will  be  installed  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments,  but  the  central  hall  and  the  cloak  lobbies 
are  to  be  warmed  by  Grundy’s  hot-air  system. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick  with  green  slated 
roofs.  The  internal  walls  will  be  plastered  above 
salt  glazed  brick  dadoes,  and  the  woodwork 
lightly  stained  and  varnished.  For  the  new 
school  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Black, 
of  Brighton,  and  the  building  contract  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Norman  &  Burt,  of  Burgess 
Hill. 

Leys  School,  Cambridge. — A  few  days  ago 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Moulton  Memorial  Chapel  and  opened  the 
new  swimming  bath  at  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 
The  chapel,  which  forms  a  memorial  to  the  late 
headmaster,  Dr.  Moulton,  is  being  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  Saint,  contractor,  after  plans  and  designs 
by  Mr.  Robert  Curwen. 

School  Premises,  Preston. — The  cutting  of 
the  first  sod  on  the  site  for  a  new  school  to  be 
erected  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  Preston,  took 
place  on  the  1 9th  ult.  The  school,  which,  together 
with  the  site  is  expected  to  cost  upwards  of 
3,0001.,  will  be  in  Gothic  style,  constructed  of 
Accrington  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  roofed 
with  Velinhelli  slates.  The  main  entrance  is  by 
a  porch  on  the  north  side  which  leads  into  a 
corridor  10  ft.  wide.  On  the  right  of  the  corridor 
is  the  cloakroom,  with  lavatories,  and  on  the  left 
a  classroom  24  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  forty-eight  children.  From  the  corridor 
as  well  as  from  the  class  and  cloak  rooms  access 
can  be  gained  to  a  central  hall  26  ft.  square,  and 
lighted  by  a  lantern  light.  Flanking  this  hall 
in  the  east  and  west  sides  are  classrooms,  and 
on  the  south  side  another  corridor  leads  from  the 
hall  into  a  yard.  On  the  right  of  this  corridor  is  a 
babies’  room  for  fifty -four  children,  and  on  the  left 
another  classroom  for  forty-eight  children,  and 
beneath  the  corridor  is  the  heating-chamber  and 
storage  for  fuel.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  will  be 
laid  with  coke-breeze  on  concrete,  and  the  roofs 
are  open  timbered.  The  central  hall  is  divided 
from  the  classrooms  by  sliding  screens  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  a  room  68  ft.  by  26  ft.  The  height 
of  all  the  apartments  from  floor  to  the  square  is 
14  ft.  Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  &  Myres,  of 
Preston,  are  the  architects,  and  the  contract  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Hull,  also  of  Preston. 
The  total  accommodation  of  the  school  will 
be  250. 


Primitive  Methodist  Buildings,  Walk  ley, 
Sheffield.  — The  new  Sunday  schools  and 
Young  People’s  Institute,  adjoining  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  at  Walkley,  were  opened 
recently.  The  new  buildings  have  a  frontage 
to  Greenhow-street,  at  the  rear  of  the  present 
chapel  in  South-road.  The  school  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  consists  of  an  assembly-room, 
58  ft.  6  in.  by  34  ft.,  around  which  are  grouped 
five  small  classrooms,  separated  from  the 
assembly-room  by  movable  glazed  screens. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  a  total  of  500 
children.  The  institute,  also  on  the  ground 
floor,  measures  32  ft.  6  in.  by  22  ft.  6  in.,  and 
accommodates  140  adults.  Infants’  room, 
kitchen,  and  other  accessories  are  situated  on 
the  basement  floor.  The  building  is  of  Crookes 
stone.  It  is  lit  with  electricity,  and  heated  on 
the  low-pressure  system.  The  architect  was  the 
late  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Vasey  &  Sons.  The 
eontract  price  was  3,0001. 

Council  Offices,  Woodford,  N.E. — New 
offices  are  to  be  erected  by  the  Woodford  District 
Council  at  the  junction  of  Monksham’s-avenue 
and  King’s-avenue.  The  building  is  in  the 
Georgian  style,  and  will  be  built  of  red  brick 
and  stone,  the  roof  being  covered  with  green 
slates.  It  is  proposed  to  light  the  building  by 
means  of  gas.  The  site  belonging  to  the  council 
on  the  opposite  side  of  King’s-avenue  will  be 
utilised  for  the  provision  of  a  fire-station,  cart- 
sheds,  and  stores,  etc.,  in  connexion  with  the 
8%vey°r,3  department.  The  principal  building 
will  be  the  fire-station,  which  will  afford  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  resident  fireman,  storekeeper,  call 
office,  mess-room  for  men,  engine-house,  with 
hose  tower  adjoining,  and  practice  platform.  At 
the  further  end  and  sides  of  the  site  will  be  placed 
the  stores,  cart-sheds,  mortuary,  and  ambulance- 
shed.  The  architect  of  the  new  buildings  is  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Blomfield,  and  the  cost  will  be 
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Fever  Hospital,  Peterhead,  N.B.— On 
_17th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
infectious  diseases  hospital  for  the  burgh 
Peterhead  was  laid.  The  building,  which 
situated  on  the  north  side  ef  the  town,  is  bi 
built  after  plans  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Scott,  the  Bv 
Surveyor.  It  is  of  the  villa  type,  built  in  J 
urn-  ’  *nd  will  contain  sixteen  beds. 
William  Stuart  is  the  contractor,  and  the  1 
is  estimated  at  about  4.000Z. 


Library,  Crosby. — The  new  public  library, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  6,60<'Z., 
was  opened  at  Crosby  on  the  23rd  ult.  The 
library  has  been  erected  on  a  triangular  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  District  Council,  with  a 
frontage  to  College-road.  It  is  near  to  the 
Alexandra-hall,  being  separated  from  that  build¬ 
ing  by  the  newly-constructed  road  called  Corona¬ 
tion-road.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Anderson  &  Crawford,  architects,  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  new  building  is  arranged  as  follows  : — 
Opposite  the  porch  is  the  entrance  to  the  lending 
library,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  same  access 
is  provided  to  the  boys’  room  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  reading-rooms  respectively  ;  whilst 
in  the  rear  of  the  latter  is  placed  the  reference 
library.  The  librarian’s  room  is  situate  between 
the  boys’  and  ladies’  rooms,  and  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  public  counter  in  the  lending  library. 
The  building  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two 
lines  of  arches  on  either  side  of  the  lending 
library,  which  is  the  central  room,  and  these 
are  filled  in  with  bookcases  and  counters  for 
direct  service  to  the  different  rooms.  Behind 
the  ladies’  room,  which  has  a  separate  entrance 
on  the  south  side,  is  lavatory  accommodation 
for  the  staff.  Adjoining  the  same  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  heating  and  coal-cellars  in  the 
basement,  and  to  the  book-repairing  room  on  the 
first  floor.  An  entrance  for  the  staff  is  provided 
at  the  rear  of  the  building,  whilst  over  the 
vestibule  is  placed  a  book  store,  access  to  which 
is  attained  by  a  spiral  staircase  from  the  lending 
library.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  laid 
with  wood  blocks,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
a  tiled  dado  about  5  ft.  high.  Externally,  the 
library  is  faced  with  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
with  Stancliffe  stone  dressings  ;  and  the  semi¬ 
circular  entrance  porch  is  supported  by  two 
granite  columns.  A  small  clock  tower  is  a 
feature  of  the  front  of  the  building,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  covered  with  Westmorland  green 
slates. 

Public  Library,  Loughborough.  —  A  new 
public  library  has  just  been  opened  at  Lough¬ 
borough.  The  building  consists  of  a  reading-room, 
40  ft.  square;  lending  library,  28ft.  by  36 ft.,  with 
accommodation  for  10,000  volumes;  andreference 
library,  25  ft.  by  19  ft.  Behind  these  are  the 
librarian’s  office,  stores,  staff  room,  caretaker’s 
room,  lavatories,  etc.,  the  librarian’s  residence, 
which  adjoins,  having  a  frontage  to  Packe-street. 
Externally  the  building  is  faced  with  sand-stock 
bricks,  with  terra-cotta  dressings,  and  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  lighting  and  heating  are 
by  electricity  and  the  hot-water  low-pressure 
system  respectively.  The  contractors  have  been 
Messrs.  W.  Moss  &  Sons,  Loughborough,  and 
the  architects  Messrs.  Barroweliff  &  Allcock, 
Loughborough  (their  design  being  accepted  in 
open  competition  with  representative  Notting¬ 
ham,  Leicester,  and  Derby  firms). 

Football  Pavilion,  Pittodrie,  Aberdeen. — 
The  directors  of  the  Aberdeen  Football  Club  have 
decided  to  erect  a  new  pavilion  at  Pittodrie.  The 
plans  for  the  building  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Cameron  &  Watt,  architects.  It  will  be 
a  two-story  building,  constructed  of  wood  and 
iron,  with  stone  foundations  running  along  in 
front.  The  frontage  will  be  45  ft.,  and  the 
pavilion  will  be  21  ft.  in  height. 

West  Cornwall  Hospital,  Penzance. — The 
new  West  Cornwall  Dispensary  and  Infirmary  at 
Penzance  is  nearing  completion.  Mr.  Oliver 
Caldwell  is  the  architect  of  the  new  hospital,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins,  Caldwell,  &  Caldwell,  of  Pen¬ 
zance,  are  the  contractors,  the  amount  of  their 
contract  being  7,400Z.  The  new  hospital  com¬ 
prises  a  central  administrative  block  of  two 
stories,  with  a  ward  block  on  each  side,  and 
various  rooms  attached.  From  the  south  wing 
of  the  building  the  new  public  dispensary  will  be 
built.  The  central,  or  administrative,  block 
comprises  on  the  ground  floor  a  vestibule,  entered 
from  St.  Clare-street,  and  the  main  corridor, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  hospital,  and 
branching  from  which  on  the  west  are  the  nurses’ 
dining-room,  the  matron’s  room,  the  medical 
officer’s  room,  the  operating  theatre,  and  the 
storeroom,  etc.  The  main  staircase  to  the  first 
floor  branches  off  from  the  main  corridor,  and 
is  being  made  of  extra  width  to  permit  of  the 
erection  of  an  additional  story  in  the  future,  if 
necessary.  Throughout  provision  has  been  made 
for  any  prospective  extension  of  the  hospital  by 
the  erection  of  another  story.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  corridor  of  the  main  block  are  the 
kitchens,  scullery,  pantry,  larder,  and  the  board- 
room.  Going  north  in  the  main  corridor  are  the 
secretary’s  and  porter’s  rooms,  the  main  ward, 
to  contain  twelve  beds,  two  private  wards,  ward 
kitchen,  and  sanitary  towers.  Additional  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  are  provided  for  the  private 
wards.  The  main  ward  is  50  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  ward  is  lighted  by  fourteen 
windows,  which  run  to  the  ceiling  level,  is  venti¬ 
lated  on  the  Boyle  system,  and  is  heated  by  one 
of  Shorland’s  double-fronted  stoves  with  under 
flues.  At  the  south-west  end  of  the  ward  is  an 
airing  verandah  for  convalescent  patients.  The 
private  wards  are  similarly  heated  and  ventilated. 
The  ward  kitchen  is  situated  centrally  between 
the  main  and  private  wards.  The  south  ward 
will  be  the  same  as  the  north  ward.  The  opera¬ 


ting  theatre  is  24  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide.  It  wiK' 
have  a  terrazza-tiled  mosaic  floor,  and  the  walls 
will  be  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  A  feature 
of  the  scheme  is  that  all  the  administration  will 
be  performed  on  one  floor.  In  case  of  accident  the- 
ambulance  will  be  wheeled  right  into  the  hospital 
and  the  patient  treated  without  being  moved  up- 
or  down  steps.  The  corridors  throughout  will  be¬ 
laid  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  floors  of  the- 
kitchens,  scullery,  and  other  offices  tiled.  On 
the  first  floor  of  the  administrative  block  are  the- 
bedrooms  for  the  staff,  the  matron’s  room,  linen 
and  store  room,  and  baths  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  dispensary  block  comprises  a 
public  hall,  32  ft.  by  27  ft.,  room-physicians’  room 
physicians’  examining  room,  surgeons’  rooim 
surgeons’  examining  room,  visitors’  room,  dental 
room,  dispensing  room,  and  separate  sanitary 
arrangements  for  male  and  female  out-patients. 
The  laundry,  built  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
ground  and  detached  from  the  hospital,  includes- 
a  washhouse,  ironing-room,  and  drying-room^ 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  with  red  brick  dressings,, 
granite  sills,  and  plinth. 

Weavers’  Institute,  Nelson. — The  Weavers’" 
Institute  in  Pendle-street,  Nelson,  has  been 
erected  on  a  site  at  the  junction  of  Pendle  and 
Cross  streets,  the  principal  entrance  being  from 
Pendle-street.  There  is  also  a  side  entrance 
from  Cross-street.  The  basement  contains  store¬ 
rooms,  heating  cellar,  etc.  The  ground  floor 
contains  general  and  secretaries’  offices,  com¬ 
mittee-room,  and  a  large  lecture-room  capable  of 
seating  150  persons.  The  first  floor  contains 
reading,  conversation,  committee,  and  debating 
rooms,  refreshment-room,  and  a  billiard-room,  the- 
size  of  the  lecture-room  below.  On  the  second 
floor  is  an  assembly-room,  capable  of  seating  600 
persons,  with  raised  platform  and  two  ante¬ 
rooms.  The  floor  is  specially  prepared  for 
parties,  and  a  hoist  connects  this  room  with  the- 
basement.  The  lighting  is  electric  throughout, 
supplemented  by  gas  for  emergency  purposes. 
The  work  has  been  designed  by  and  carried  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bell, 
architect,  Burnley  and  Nelson,  at  a  cost  of  over 
4,OOOZ. 

- »  • - 

_ _ _ APPOINTMENT. 

Panama  Canal  Commission. — Mr.  John  F- 
Stevens,  who,  as  expert  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  superintended  the  construction  of  railways 
in  the  Philippines,  and  was  formerly  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  at  a  salary  of  6.000L 
per  annum,  vice  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace,  resigned. 

- - 
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France. — The  “  envois  ”  of  the  students  of  the 
Villa  Medici  are  shortly  to  be  exhibited,  as  usual, 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  architecture 
M.  Jaussely  (1st  year)  sends  the  Trajan  column 
and  fragments  of  the  Ara  Pacis  Augustse  ;  M. 
Prot  (2nd  year)  fragments  of  the  mosque  at 
Karaman  (Asia  Minor)  and  the  tombs  of  Innocent 
VIII.  and  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  Vatican  ;  M.  Hulot 
( 3rd  year)  sends  drawings  of  the  ruins  at  Selinonte 
as  now  existing;  and  M.  Bigot  (4th  year)  a 

restoration  of  the  Colosseum. - M.  Ziem,  the 

painter  who  has  made  scenes  in  Venice  and  the 
East  his  special  study,  has  presented  to  the  city  of 
Paris  forty  paintings  and  as  many  water-colours. 
They  will  be  arranged,  after  the  14th  inst.,  in  a 
room  in  the  Petit  Palais  to  be  called  after  the 


name  of  the  painter. - M.  Gilbert  has  been 

appointed  architect  of  the  hospital  at  Wsinet, 
in  place  of  the  late  M.  Boudin.- - A  Parlia¬ 

mentary  Committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  the  provincial  museums, 
and  the  means  of  making  the  best  use  of  collec¬ 
tions  some  of  which  are  little  known. - The 

buildings  of  the  Grand  Chartreux,  now  aban¬ 
doned,  have  been  classed  as  Monuments  His- 
toriques,  and  their  preservation  therefore  is 

ensured  as  a  State  charge. - The  Municipality 

of  Reims  are  about  to  devote  a  sum  of  1,500,000 
francs  to  various  architectural  works,  more 
especially  the  completionpof  the  Institut  Laennec, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  hospital 

of  Pontchailou. - There  is  talk  of  forming  a 

great  bathing  establishment  at  Dieppe,  with  a 
casino  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which,  with  the  museum,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  another 

part  of  the  town. - The  Municipality  of  Pans 

has  voted  a  sum  of  884,000  francs  for  vanous  new 
scholastic  buildings. - M.  Amersheim,  the  archi¬ 

tect,  has  just  completed  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  St.  Urbain,  at  Troyes,  which  dates 
from  the  XHIth  and  XlVth  centimes.—— 
M.  Girault,  the  architect  of  the  Petit  Palais,  has 
been  commissioned  to  erect  at  Brussels  a  large 
building  for  the  Belgian  Colonial  Institute,  the 
first  stone  of  which  has  been  laid  by  the  Ring 

of  the  Belgians. - MM.  Le  Cceur  and  R. 

Bouvreuil  have  obtained  the  first  premium  in 
the  competition  for  a  block  of  school  buildings  at 

Dieppe. - Mr.  James  Stillman,  President  of  the 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  presented 
to  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  a  sum  of  half  a 
million  francs,  to  be  applied  (under  certain 
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conditions,  not  yet  finally  fixed)  in  prizes  for  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  of  French  nationality. 

Dubther  Notes  on  the  Cement  Trade 
abroad.— According  to  the  report  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Cadiz  for  1904,  the  output  of  the  local 
cement  works  for  the  year  was  5,672  tons,  which 
was  all  sold  in  the  country  at  60  pesetas  (1Z.  16s. 
4d.)  per  ton.  The  price  of  British  cement  in 
Cadiz  is  about  83  pesetas  (21.  11s.  6d.)  per  ton. 
Only  956  tons  of  cement  were  imported  during 
the  year — 600  tons  from  France,  150  from 
Germany,  35  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  171 

from  Belgium. - Mr.  Consul  Wardrop,  report- 

l“8  °n  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg,  writes  : — “  At 
the  beginning  of  1904  there  were  thirty-eight  Port¬ 
land  cement  works,  with  a  maximum  productive 
power  of  7,970,000  kegs  per  annum;  there  were 
also  eighteen  Roman  cement  works.  No  trust¬ 
worthy  figures  of  recent  actual  production  can  be 

obtained.  ’ - In  Norway,  according  to  the 

report  of  Viscount  Melville,  H.M.  Consul- 
General,  cement  has  very  strong  competition — 
especially  German — to  fight  against,  which  has 
forced  prices  below  the  normal,  and  German 
factories  are  said  to  have  disposed  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  Norway  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  in  Norway  itself.  The  duty  was 
raised  on  April  1,  1904,  but  complaint  is  made 
that  it  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  Norwegian 
industry.  The  native  consumption  of  cement  has 
decreased  since  1899.  The  export  of  Norwegian 
•cement  in  1903  amounted  to  about  68  tons, 
while  about  18,000  tons  of  foreign  cement  entered 
Norway,  nearly  12,000  tons  of  which  came  from 
Germany,  5,000  tons  from  Denmark,  and  233 
tons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal 
Norwegian  cement  works,  the  machinery  of 
which  is  driven  by  electric  power  from  the 
Glommen  River,  are  at  Slemmestad,  in  the 

Christiania  Fjord. - The  trade  in  cement  in 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  in  1904  was  large, 
and  nearly  all  the  imports  were  either  from 
Germany  or  Belgium.  Best  brands  sold  at 
8s.  9d.  to  9s.  2d.  per  cask.  There  was  some  com¬ 
petition  with  California  cement,  packed  in  bags, 
which  is  sold  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  less.  It  is  not 
generally  considered  equal  to  imported  cement, 
but  is  likely  to  prove  an  important  factor  in  the 
trade.  Heavy  stocks  are  held  at  ports  in  Oregon, 
but  consumption  has  increased  largely.  During 
the  past  year  at  Astoria  cement  was  used  for 
pavements  and  macadam  for  the  roadways, 
adding  very  much  to  the  neatness  of  the  town. 
The  cement  used  was  of  California  production, 
very  little  of  European  manufacture  being 

employed. - At  Seattle  (writes  Mr.  Vice- 

Consul  Pelly)  the  average  price  hitherto  obtained 
for  imported  cement,  of  standard  brands  has  been 
from  9s.  7d.  to  10s.  per  barrel.  The  price  is  now 
somewhat  lower.  German  and  Belgian  makes 
are  mostly  used.  Japanese  cement  is  only  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  California  cement,  of 
the  “  Golden  Gate  ”  and  “  Standard  ”  brands, 
is  rapidly  becoming  better  known,  and  is  now 
accepted  on  all  municipal  works.  It  is  packed 
in  bags,  and  sells  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  less  than 
imported  cement.  A  British  Columbia  manu¬ 
factory  has  recently  put  a  cement  on  the  market, 
but  has  not  yet  entered  this  field  (Seattle).  The 
rate  of  freight  from  British  Columbia  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  exceed  from  5d.  to  7$d.  per  barrel.  The 
rate  of  freight  of  California  cement  is  Is.  per 
barrel.  In  shipping  the  exact  weight  should  be 
given  in  the  bill  of  lading,  otherwise  the  Customs 
reckon  400  lb.  to  the  cask.  The  duty  is  8  cents 

per  100  lb. - The  trade  in  cement  in  Puget 

Sound  is  considerable,  the  average  yearly  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  four  years  prior  to  1903 
having  been  43,525Z.  ;  in  1903,  198,190  casks  were 
imported,  valued  at  55,560Z.,and  in  1904,  254,972 

casks,  valued  at  71,437 Z. - The  imports  of 

cement  to  Oporto  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  four  years  has  been — in  1901, 
358,335  kilos,  value  5,343  $000  reis ;  in  1902, 
78,510  kilos,  value  783$000  reis;  in  1903,  nil; 
in  1904,  649,096  kilos,  value  5,062  $000  reis*  — 
Mr.  Faber,  British  Consul  at  Fiume,  writes  under 
date  May  20  : — “  The  cement  trade  is  supplied 
by  the  home  works,  and  there  is  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  export  trade  viA  Trieste.  This  market 
was  supplied  in  1904  with  2,250  tons  from 
Hungary  and  865  tons  from  Austria.  The  sub¬ 
marine  masonry  blocks  used  in  the  harbour 
works  are  made  with  a  natural  cement  brought 
from  the  island  of  Santorin,  in  Greece,  as  this 
is  found  to  harden  when  immersed. 

Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  in 
India. — It  is  officially  reported  that  during  the 
year  1903-4  the  Arclweological  Surveyor  of 
Western  India  toured  in  Central  India,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Rajputana.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  amounted  to  2.200Z.  ; 
that  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  to  TOOL 
The  amalgamation  of  the  archaeological  circles 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  Punjab  was  effected 
in  July,  1903.  There  are  still,  however,  two 
officers,  one  of  whom,  known  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  has  his  headquarters  at  Lahore,  and 
is  concerned  solely  with  the  architectural  side  of 
Muhammadan  archeology.  The  other  officer, 
known  as  the  surveyor,  has  the  supervision  of 
the  buildings  at  Agra,  Jaunpur,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Ajmere,  and  deals  with  matters  affecting  Hindu 


and  Buddhist  buildings.  The  *™™6rd  in 
engaged  at  Brst  in  excavations  at 
tbl  Frontier  Province,  and  subsequently  ™ded 
Chamba  and  the  ancient  temples  of  Kashmir  ami 
nlflPRs  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  JNorm 
West  Frontier  Province  and  Baichusitan  av 
been  placed,  as  regards  arotoological  work, 
under  the  separate  charge  of  Dr.  ,M-  •  • 

The  amount  if  12,400!.  was  spent  ™  *e  Umted 
Provinces  and  Punjab  circle  from  Govf"me?* 
revenues  on  conservation  of  monument  - 
Madras,  excavation  of  prehistoric  re. nains  at 
Adinaehallur,  and  other  places  in  the  Tmnevelly 
district,  resulted  in  the  unearthing  of  a  very  large 
number  of  objects  of  great  interest.  In  Benga 
the  chief  work  of  the  year  was  the  exca.va.tto: n 
the  ancient  site  of  Veisali,  at  Basarh,  and  the 
adjacent  villages  in  the  MuztaSarpur  district , 
4.1501.  was  spent  on  conservation  in  Bengal,  in 
Burma  the  amount  of  such  expenditur 
6  100Z.  Much  progress  was  made  in  lmpiuvo 
merits  to  the  Mandalay  palace  and  its  surround- 
ings.  An  Act.  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-General  in  1904  to  provide  for  a 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  and 
objects  of  archaeological,  historical,  or  artistic 
interest,  was  designed  to  secure  the  preservation 
to  India  of  its  ancient  monuments,  with  particular 
reference  to  those  in  the  hands  of  pnvate  owners, 
to  control  the  traffic  in  antiquities  by  reserving 
power  to  prevent  the  removal  from  , 

India  of  any  antiquities  it  may  be  deemeu 
desirable  to  retain,  and  to  prevent  the  excavation 
by  ignorant  or  unauthorised  persons  of  sites  oi 
historic  interest  and  value.  . 

South  Africa.— At  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders  Association 
(Johannesburg),  Mr.  C.  Woods  presiding,  Messrs. 
Seago  &  Gabriel,  who  were  the  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  the  Association  at  the  recently-he 
conference  in  connexion  with  the  building 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  gave  an  account  of  the  business 

transacted  at  that  meeting. - -Work  on  the  new 

City  Hall  in  Capetown  is  nearing  completion,  ana 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  early 

in  July. - The  Town  Engineer  of  Germistown 

(Transvaal)  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  scheme 
for  municipal  buildings,  which  will  include  a 
town  hall  and  the  necessary  offices  for  the 

Council’s  work. - Among  the  improvements 

about  to  be  carried  out  in  Cradock  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  block  of  shops  and  offices  for 
Mr.  S.  G.  Webbe.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  who  designed  the  local  new 
Victoria  Hotel. 

Queen  Victoria  Statue,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
—On  Empire  Day,  May  24,  Sir  William  Grey- 
Wilson,  the  Governor,  unveiled  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  Nassau,  which  has  been  erected  by 
citizens  of  the  colony.  The  statue,  sculptured 
by  Mr.  J.  Adams  Acton  in  Carrara  marble,  and 
mounted  upon  a  pedestal,  8  ft.  high,  of  Peterhead 
granite,  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  Queen 
Victoria  seated  upon  a  throne,  wearing  her 
robes  of  state  and  holding  the  sceptre  and  orb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announce¬ 
ments. — The  permanent  offices  of  the  “  Quantity 
Surveyors’  Association  ”  (Incorporated)  are  now 
fixed  at  17,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Mr.  F.  B. 

Hollis  is  the  secretary. - Mr.  Morgan  Williams, 

consulting  engineer,  of  39,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Harold 
W.  Couzens,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the  business  of 
the  firm  will  henceforward  be  carried  out  under 
the  title  of  Morgan  Williams  &  Couzens. 
Messrs.  J.  Hodson  &  Son  (Nottingham)  are  the 
appointed  agents  for  the  “Hopton  Wood  Stone 
Firms,  Ltd.,”  an  amalgamation  of  the  Hopton 
Wood  Stone  Company  with  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Killer  Brothers,  as  announced  in  a  previous 
issue. 

A  New  Computing  Scale.— For  finding  the 
areas  of  irregular  figures,  surveyors  and 
engineers  have  been  obliged  hitherto  to  rely 
upon  direct  computations  by  Simpson’s  rule,  or 
some  analogous  method,  upon  the  computing 
scale,  or  upon  the  planimeter.  In  the  “  Radial 
Area-Scale,”  patented  by  Mr.  R.  W.  K. 
Edwards,  we  have  an  extremely  simple  and 
ingenious  instrument  which  is  equally  avail¬ 
able  for  computing  the  area  of  a  regular  or 
irregular  figure.  We  have  received  an 
example  of  this  scale,  consisting  of  a  celluloid 
sheet,  8  in.  by  6  in.,  on  which  eleven  diverging 
lines  are  engraved  radiating  from  a  centre 
1'75  in.  outside  the  sheet,  each  line  being 
graduated  with  fractional  dimensions.  The  two 
outer  lines— those  at  the  top  and  bottom,  re¬ 
spectively — are  separated  by  an  angular  dis¬ 
tance  of  28  deg.,  and  the  eleven  lines  are  equally 
spaced  so  that  the  distance  between  any  two 
adjacent  lines  is  28  deg.  The  lineal  distances 
between  the  lines  are  nearly  01  in.  at  the  left- 
hand  of  the  scale,  and  nearly  0'5  in.  at  the 
right-hand  side.  Roughly  speaking,  this  par¬ 
ticular  example  is  not  available  for  compu¬ 
ting  the  area  of  a  figure  of  which  the  greatest 
length  and  breadth  are  more  than  7'5  in.  and 
4  5  in.,  respectively.  But  larger  areas  can  be 
measured  by  dividing  them  into  two  or  more 
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Darts  Larger  sizes  of  the  instrument  are 
made  in  celluloid  or  plate-glass  to  meet  ft, 
requirements  of  those  having  to  deal  »jth 
Bgures  of  greater  area  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  small-sized  scale.  The  use  of 
the  radial  area-scale  is  very  simple,  and,  with 
the  object  of  testing  this  characteristic,  We 
olaoed  it,  together  with  the  printed  directions, 
in  the  hands  of  a  junior  member  of  our  staff 
with  instructions  to  find  the  area  of  two  figures, 
one  being  a  square  and  the  other  a  circle  In 
each  case  the  correct  result  was  found  without 
the  least  difficulty  or  delay.  The  manner  in 
which  the  scale  is  used  may  be  .thus  briefly 
outlined:— Place  the  scale,  with  the  fines 
radiating  from  left  to  right,  over  the  figure 
to  be  measured,  so  that  the  two  outside  lines 
touch  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries.  Then 
read  off  the  values  graduated  on  each  of  the 
nine  intermediate  lines  at  the  points  where 
these  lines  are  intersected  by  the  right-hand 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  figure.  Next  read 
off  the  values  in  like  manner  for  the  left-hand 
boundary  of  the  figure.  Add  the  first  nine 
readings  and  the  second  nine  readings;  sub- 
tract  the  second  sum  from  the  first  sum;  and 
the  result  is  the  required  area  m  square  inches. 
One  or  two  other  directions  are  given  for 
guidance  in  particular  applications  of  the 
instrument,  but  they  are  .  of  equally  simple 
character.  This  area-scale  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  Richmond,  and  we  feel 
quite  sure  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  aid 
to  architects,  surveyors,  and  engineers. 

Fire-resisting  Partitions. — Two  of  the  “  Red 
Books  ”  issued  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  (namely,  Nos\  92..^}d  93 )  describe 
the  results  of  fire-tests  of  the  Mantada  parti- 
tions  (24  in.  and  2£  in.  in  thickness)  fixed  by  the 
Adamant  Company  (Birmingham).  Red  Book 
No.  93  records  the  earlier  test  made  on  J anuary 
18,  1905,  with  partition  slabs  2  in.  thick,  plastered 
on'  the  side  exposed  to  the  fire,  so  that  the  total 
thickness  was  24  in.  Each  whole  slab  measured 
24  in.  horizontally  and  12  in.  vertically,  and  was 
perforated  vertically  with  seven  holes  1  in.  in 
diameter,  and  each  end  had  a  semi-circular 
groove.  The  horizontal  joints  were  square. 
The  slabs  were  laid  to  break  joint,  and  were 
keyed  together  by  means  of  wood  slips  4  in.  by 
1  in.  placed  in  all  the  end  joints,  and  continued 
through  the  central  holes  of  the  alternate  courses ; 
in  other  words,  the  wood  slips  were  placed  in 
every  fourth  hole,  and  were  12  in.  from  centre 
to  centre.  Finally,  all  the  holes  were  grouted 
solid  with  plaster.  The  test  was  very  severe, 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  test-kiln  at  one 
point  ranging  from  1,300°  to  1,940°  Fahr.,  and 
being  maintained  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  gas  was  turned  off,  water  was 
turned  on  to  the  inside  face  of  the  partition, 
through  a  f-in.  jet.  “The  partition  was 
weakened  during  the  fire-test  by  the  carbonising 
of  the  wood  slips  which  should  have  held  it 
together,”  and  although  it  stood  well  through  the 
fire-test  itself,  about  20  ft.  super,  of  the  parti- 
tion  fell  two  minutes  after  the  water  had  begun 
to  play  on  it.  In  the  later  test  (Red  Book  No. 
92)  the  same  method  of  construction  was  adopted, 
but  the  slabs  were  2|  in.  thick  (finishing  2\  in. 
when  plastered  on  one  side),  and  iron  tubes, 
4  in.  in  internal  diameter,  were  used  instead  of 
wood  slips  to  key  the  slabs  together.  The 
official  note  states  that  “  although  the  fire  and 
water  passed  through  the  partition,  it  retained 
its  position;  .  .  .  the  result  indicates  that 

the  quantity  of  metal  was  excessive.” 

Swedish  Wood  Exports. — In  his  report  for 
1904  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Stockholm 
and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Macgregor, 
British  Consul,  observes  that,  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  wood  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa,  and  also 
because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  among  the 
Swedish  exporters,  a  continuous  fall  in  prices 
took  place,  which  for  red  wood  deals  may  be  put 
at  about  4Z.,  and  for  other  kinds  of  wood  at  about 
1Z.  and  2Z.,  with  the  exception  of  planchettes  and 
slatings,  for  which  the  fall  amounted  scarcely  to 
10s.,  all  per  standard.  As  the  circulars  sent  out 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  stocks  in  the  ports  of 
export  were  relatively  small,  and  those  in  the 
ports  of  import  very  scanty,  both  sellers  and 
buyers  were  hopeful  at  the  beginning  of  1905. 
Germany  bought  up  large  quantities  of  white 
wood  battens  and  red  and  white  deals  at  prices 
which  were  at  least  10s.  better  than  those  of  last 
autumn.  British  orders  also  increased,  and 
altogether  a  fair  start  was  made,  except  for  red 
wood  deals,  for  which  the  demand  continued  in¬ 
significant.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  South 
Africa  will  soon  absorb  the  surplus  stocks  imported 
there  during  the  last  two  years,  and  again  become 
a  good  customer  for  deals  of  red  wood,  the  prices 
for  which  have  been  ruinously  low.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Swedish  Sawmill  and  Wood 
Exporters’  Association,  the  export  of  deals, 
battens,  and  boards,  planed  and  unplaned,  from 
the  whole  of  Sweden  was  in  the  year  1900, 
1,009,448  standards  ;  in  1901,  903,787  standards; 
in  1902,  1,004,606  standards:  in  1903,  1,039,462 
standards  ;  and  in  1904,  915,390  standards.  In 
1904  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  export  of 
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■wood  from  Sweden  of  about  124,000  standards,  as 
■compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount 
there  were  over  86,000  standards  less  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  export  to  Germany 
■shows  an  increase  of  10,000  standards,  and  to 
France  (Algiers  and  Tunis  included)  14,000 
.-standards.  The  quantities  sent  to  Australia, 
Portugal,  and  Egypt  also  show  improvement,  but 
to  Belgium  and  Spain  they  have  considerably 
■diminished.  The  amount  sent  to  South  Africa 
■(including  Cape  Colony)  was  about  69,000 
standards  less  than  during  1903.  This  was  the 
largest  decrease  comparatively  to  any  country 
during  1904,  and,  being  chiefly  red  deals,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  serious  one. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  it  is  noted  that 
Mr.  Colton  is  the  fourth  sculptor  student  of  the 
Institute  who  has  been  singled  out  for  election 
as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
report  continues :  “  He  was  a  student  at  both 
the  South  London  School  and  in  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Finsbury,  and  exhibited  some  of  his 
•early  work  at  the  exhibition  of  students’  work 
collected  by  the  Institute  at  Skinners’  Hall  in 
1893.  The  Council  may  claim  that  by  establish¬ 
ing  their  School  of  Art  in  South  London,  and 
allowing  it  freedom  to  develop  its  own  methods 
of  training,  they  have  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  advancement  of  English  sculpture  to  the 
■eminent  position  it  has  now  attained  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Sparkes  estimates  that  at 
least  two  hundred  capable  men  trained  and 
■educated  in  this  school  are  at  the  present  moment 
doing  the  best  work  in  the  country  in  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture  in  marble,  bronze,  silver, 
ivory,  and  other  materials.” 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies. — 
The  July  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  state  that  in  Canada,  though  the 
demand  for  more  mechanics  is  not  so  great  as  for 
farm  labourers,  there  has  been  good  employment 
for  skilled  men  in  the  building  and  manufacturing 
trades.  In  the  six  States  which  compose  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  more  labour,  and  none  of  these 
States  give  any  money  assistance  towards 
■emigrants’  passages  except  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia.  An  emigrant  must  be  careful 
not  to  enter  beforehand  into  any  agreement  to 
perform  manual  labour  in  the  Commonwealth, 
as  in  that  case  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  land. 

I  here  is  as  a  rule  a  sufficient  supply  of  mechanics, 
and  men  of  this  class  are  not  recommended  to  go 
7?  •  iStr1a  ia  un*ess  they  are  specially  skilled  in 
their  trades,  or  have  friends  to  go  to,  or  unless  they 
can  afford  to  wait  a  little  till  they  find  suitable 
employment.  In  New  Zealand,  though  there 
is  no  special  demand  for  more  men,  a  competent 
meohamo  should  be  able  to  find  employment 
without  much  delay.  No  one  may  outer  Cope 
Colony  unless  he  possesses  201.  on  arrival,  or  has 
secured  work  beforehand.  The  building  trade 
a„H .?  t>  ."5a  no  ”6"  of  improvement, 
and  at  Port  Elizabeth  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

«ntS’th»°Tmg  to  .th?  ,d<JPressi°n.  No  one  may 
enter  the  Tranmml  without  a  permit,  which  should 

M'S  for  “  a  week  before  sailing. 

morewhite  ?°ld  is  ^  >”S®.  »d 

mhSs  toll  “  .if  bemS  employed  about  the 
the  case  lost  year,  the  supply 
■  I  ur,  ,In  a  trades  at  Johannesburg  is  etill 

meohiS™  J  m  T “  of  the  Many 

have  lef?  to  °  employment,  and  otheA 
countrv  C0,UI“ry-  In  Pretoria,  and  in 

u  Tmlie  m?s  ako'  2“  “pp'y of  white  Iob°>»- 

eoinu  to  f-'ho  T611  are  ,  therefore  warned  against 
tW  hiS  Transvaal  at  the  present  time  unless 
snfflciiS  “cured  work  beforehand  or  have 
months  r™  t0  k“P  themselves  for  some 
SSrJ'  ?ne  mey  enter  the  Orange  River 
3,’S®1  »  Pymit-  There  is  no  improve- 

at  Shiplake  ™  n! — Th,  °ld  vicarage  house  ” 
said,  aSoOl  dwi®  h“?  been  sold  for,  it  is 
century  of  iwTn  th“  r63ld™ce  m  the  XVIIIth 
bis  “  BioLwScal  S”’  completed 

coltetionTpoS^SS"  “nd  Sobered  his 
brated  the  wL^^  and  there  was  cele* 

— — Consenn<Jfiiing  °f  tbe  ate  Lord  Tennyson. 

Warren  Ss  asSteoTu  ^  death  °f  Mr'  dohn 

Sussex  •  °,f  Handcross  Park,  Cuckfield 
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Bearhill  estate,  of  about  610  acres,  near  Hersham 
and  Weybridge,  and  including  a  park,  200  acres, 
which  once  formed  a  demesne  of  Hampton 

Court. - Orton  estate,  near  Peterborough,  ex- 

'  tending  over  5,000  acres,  with  Orton,  in  Overton 
Longueville  parish,  Hunts. — a  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  rental  of 
6,140Z.  per  annum. - Temple  House,  the  ad¬ 

jacent  paper  mills,  Hurley  House,  and  other 
properties,  near  Marlow,  owned  by  the  late 
General  Owen  Williams,  and  comprising  some 
700  acres.  Temple  House,  in  Bisham  parish,  which 
stands  on  the  backwater  near  Temple  lock  and 
the  mills,  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Templar ;  some  of  the  principal 

rooms  were  decorated  by  Adam. - The  Earl  of 

Cork’s  estates  of  about  3,600  acres  in  and  near 
Frome,  with  Marston  House,  have  realised  an 
aggregate  of  120.000Z.  at  auction,  valuations 
ot  timber,  etc.,  excluded;  and  Mr.  George  Coats, 
of  Paisley,  has  purchased  from  Mr.  Ean  Cecil,  for 
155,000Z.,  at  the  Mart,  the  Glen  Tana  estate  of 
29,200  acres  in  Aboyne  and  around,  consisting 
mainly  of  deer  forest  and  grouse  moor,  with  eleven 
miles  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  Dee. 

A  “  Goodbye  ”  to  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke. — On  June  28  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P., 
presided  at  a  farewell  banquet  given  in  the 
Criterion  restaurant  to  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke,  who  will  shortly  take  up  his  new  post 
as  director  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  succession  to  General  di  Cesnola. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Sir  Caspar  entered  the 
National  Art  Training  Schools  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  where  he  won  the  National  Medal  for 
architectural  design.  In  1870  he  went  to  Italy 
as  superintendent  of  mosaic  reproduction  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  in  1872  he  completed  the 
decorative  work  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Alexandria,  for  the  late  James  Wild.  He  then 
(1874)  went  to  Persia  to  complete  the  British 
Embassy  buildings  in  Teheran  ;  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  appointed  an  architect  to  the 
Royal  Commission  and  agent  to  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Having 
rearranged  the  Indian  collections  at  South 
Kensington,  he,  in  1880,  visited  India.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  a  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Indian  Section  at  South  Kensington,  where,  in 
1892,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Keeper,  and,  in  1896, 
Art  Director,  of  the  Museum.  He  was  knighted  in 
1902  ;  and  was  appointed  Royal  Commissioner 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  1904.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a 
large  silver  cup,  suitably  inscribed,  was  presented 
to  their  guest  in  the  name  of  the  committee. 

Cheap  School  Buildings. — An  important 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Northumberland  Education 
Committee  at  its  meeting  recently.  Hitherto 
the  Board  has  insisted  upon  very  substantial  school 
buildings  being  erected,  but  the  Northumberland 
Committee,  faced  with  a  very  large  number  of  new 
schools  to  construct,  many  in  districts  where 
subsidences  are  common  and  where  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  permanent  population,  wrote  asking 
whether  buildings  less  substantial  than  brick  or 
stone  would  be  accepted  in  districts  with  a  liability 
to  subsidence,  where  the  population  depends  on  a 
fluctuating  industry,  and  where  small  schools 
are  desirable  owing  to  a  sparse  population,  who 
could  not  bear  the  cost  of  expensive  buildings. 
The  reply  of  the  Board  of  Education,  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  chairman,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
prepared  to  consider  favourably  proposals  for 
buildings  of  the  kind  described  in  districts  where 
they  would  come  under  any  of  the  three  heads 
mentioned,  but  that  each  case  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits.  The  class  of  building  the 
Education  Committee  proposes  to  put  up  would 
be  of  galvanised  iron,  lined  with  boards,  and  with 
a  layer  of  felting  between  the  outer  and  inner 
coverings.  The  Committee  remarks  that  these 
buildings  are  much  improved  in  appearance  and 
design  in  the  last  few  years,  and  their  life  when 
properly  built  is  estimated  as  at  least  twenty-five 
years. — Yorkshire  Post. 


plaintiff^had  been  m  a  railway  accident.  On 
thejterms  of  paying  costs  to  the  amount  of  70Z  a 
further  postponement  was  allowed  till  July  3  ’ 
Mr.  Crawford  said  he  was  not  ready  to  go  for 
trial.  The  defendants  had  obtained  control 
°f  .^e  streets  and  had  also  1.000Z.  from  the 
plaintiff,  for  the  return  of  which  he  was  now 
asking.  The  wh°le  amount  of  the  claim' was 
S°nnn7  8’?  '’rd4he  counter-claim  was  over 
3M00Z.  The  plaintiff  was  willing  to  pay  300Z. 
t  A-  Chief  Justice  said  he  thought  Mr 

Justice  Wills  s  order  should  be  curried  but  and 
*n*OMd  for  the  defendants  on'  the 
phuntiS  s  claim  with  coats.  The  plaintiff  must 
pay  64f.  and  also  the  taxed  costs  of  this  applies- 
tion.  the  hearing  of  the  counter-claim  to  be 
postponed  to  the  first  day  of  the  Michaelmas 
Sittings  with  liberty  to  apply.  The  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Justice  Wills’s  order  as  to  the  defendants’ 
control  of  the  streets  to  be  continued.  “1 


■Vickshire,  whichTento'h°"M’  Mancetter,  Wa7 
work,  and  was  toe  TV}1'  dne  °*d  wood- 

Protestant  martvr  wh,'™  of,Roberfc  Glover,  the 
Of  which  th^descenM.  Jbyned  ,b  1566-  and 

Mancetter  who  j  SBd  trom  Walk®l™  de 
Lupus,  Eirl  of  Ch»,  ‘he  manor  from  Hugb 
ot  Chester,  temp.  William  I.—L 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  PAVING  LITIGATION. 

The  case  of  Alcott  v.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  West¬ 
minster  came  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
a  special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on 
the  3rd  inst. 

On  the  case  being  called  on,  Mr.  J.  D.  Crawford, 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  applied  for  an  adjourn- 
He  said  that  on  May  29  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  had  made  an  order  postponing  the  trial  of 
the  action.  The  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
business  engagements,  had  to  leave  England  last 
October,  and  since  then  his  solicitors  had  been 
changed.  Plaintiff’s  leg  had  been  amputated, 
and  he  had  cabled  that  he  was  too  ill  to  attend 
to  business. 

Mr.  McCall,  K.C.,  for  the  defendants,  asked  for 
judgment  on  the  claim.  As  long  ago  as 
November  19,  1903,  Mr.  Justice  Phiffimore  had 
made  an  order  for  a  speedy  trial,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wills,  on  May  20  last,  made  an  order  for  a 
peremptory  trial.  After  that  it  was  said  that  the 
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12,955  of  1904. — J.  Callie  :  Windows. 

This  relates  to  a  pivoted  window,  a  portion”ofrthe 
lower  part  of  which  is  hinged  and  so  articulated 
to  side  pieces  hinged  to  the  window  as  to  form 
therewith  a  collapsable  ventilating  hopper,  which 
when  closed,  pivots  with  the  window,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  means  for  raising  the  window 
comprising  a  worm,  worm  wheel,  crank  and 
cross  head,  the  latter  acting  on  the  lower  pivot. 
15,723  of  1904.— W.  Mallinson  :  Self -sustain¬ 
ing  Lift  Gearing. 

This  relates  to  self-sustaining  lift  gearing.  The 
centre  pulley  supporting  the  cage  has  a  screw 
thread  formed  on  it,  also  a  similar  screw  formed 
on  the  main  shaft,  so  that  when  the  hauling, 
wheel  is  sationary  the  load  moves  the  centre 
pulley  against  the  face  plates,  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  a  box  with  small  rollers,  forming  one 
way  clutches,  to  prevent  the  cage  running  down. 
16,117  of  1904. — P.  S.  Triggs  :  Disintegrating 
Machines. 

This  invention  relates  to  disintegrating  machines. 
In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect  upon  a 
rotating  shaft  is  arranged  a  rotary  element  in  the 
form  of  a  drum,  the  external  periphery  of  which 
is  constructed  of  a  toothed  surface,  the  teeth 
being  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  being  armoured 
by  detachable  and  renewable  beater  plates  on 
that  surface  of  the  tooth  which  receives  the 
impact.  This  rotary  element  is  arranged  within 
a  casing,  and  within  the  casing  upon  the  internal 
periphery  thereof  is  arranged  a  reaction  device 
consisting  of  a  series  of  pockets,  the  axis  of  each 
pocket  being  tangential  to  the  drum,  and  so 
formed  that  any  material  caught  by  the  breaking 
plates  on  the  drum  is  delivered  into  one  of  the 
said  pockets,  and  the  latter  having  a  round  end 
returns  the  said  material  on  to  the  same  breaking 
plate  or  its  successor  at  a  high  velocity. 

16,475  of  1904. — W.  Ross  and  T.  Ross  :  Appara¬ 
tus  for  Flushing  Water-closets. 

The  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  a  cistern  fitted 
with  an  automatic  closing  Valve  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  water  for  flushing  water-closets. 
The  valve  works  in  a  seat  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cistern,  to  which  is  attached  the  down  pipe 
leading  to  the  closet.  The  valve  is  balanced 
by  a  counter-weight,  which  is  suspended  inside 
of  a  vertical  tube  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  This  tube  may  also  be  utilised  as  an 
overflow,  and  to  its  upper  end  is  fixed  the  fulcrum 
attachment  for  the  lever  for  working  the  valve. 
The  valve  should  be  in  two  main  parts,  the  cover 
or  lifter,  which  is  attached  by  a  link  to  the 
lever,  and  counter-weight  and  the  valve  proper, 
which  fits  into  the  seat  and  detaches  automati¬ 
cally  from  the  cover  or  lifter  to  close  the  orifice  to 
the  down  pipe.  The  action  is  as  follows : — 
When  at  rest  the  cover  or  lifter  is  suspended  upon 
a  counter-weight  above  the  valve  proper,  which 
is  resting  on  the  valve  seat.  The  lever,  on  being 
pulled,  brings  the  cover  or  lifter  down  on  the 
valve,  and  on  being  released  the  counter-weight 
raises  the  valve  which  adheres  by  suction  to  the 
cover  or  lifter,  for  a  regulated  period,  when  it 
drops  and  closes  the  outlet.  The  apparatus  is 
then  in  position  for  another  flush  so  soon  as  the 
cistern  has  been  refilled  from  the  usual  ball-cock. 
16,796  of  1904. — F.  Farnworth  and  T.  Pinker¬ 
ton  :  Combined  Ashpan  and  Fireguard  for 
Domestic  Fireplaces. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  combined  ashpan  and 
fireguard  for  domestic  fireplaces,  and  consists  of  a 
fireguard  made  of  sheet  metal,  twisted  metafile 
wire,  or  other  material,  same  being  placed  verti¬ 
cally  inside  an  ashpan  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  lifted  up  to  any  required  height  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  fireguard,  when  same 
is  being  lifted  up.  Projecting  pieces  are  attached 
outside  the  fireguard,  these  projecting  pieces, 
sliding  in  grooves,  formed  by  strips  of  metal, 
attached  to,  or  cast  on  inside  faces  of  ashpan. 
The  firegaurd  is  the  same  height  as  ashpan,  and 
when  fireguard  is  at  its  lowest  position,  its  top 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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level  with  the  top  edge  of  ashpan.  When 
the  fireguard  is  lifted  up,  it  is  supported,  at  any- 
required  height,  by  means  of  a  catch,  which  is 
xulcrumed  on  a  pin  fixed  in  ashpan,  the  points  or 
ends  of  cage  engaging  with  corresponding  pro¬ 
jections  formed  on  outside  face  of  fireguard. 

17,304  of  1904.— A.  Firth:  Water-Heating  and 
Steam-Generating  Apparatus. 

This  invention  relates  mainly  to  gas-heated 
boilers  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  heating 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  for  hot-water 
circulation,  and  for  general  water-heating  pur¬ 
poses.  .  It  is  applicable  also,  however,  to  boilers 
heated’otherwise  than  by  gas,  and  used  for  steam 
generation  or  like  purposes.  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  means  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  hot  products  of  combustion  given 
off  by  the  burners  or  furnace  may  be  utilised  in 
the  boiler.  In  constructing  the  apparatus  the 
body  of  the  boiler  is  vertical  and  is  preferably 
cylindrical  in  form,  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
chamber  being  slightly  conical  and  having  a 
slight  upward  cast  towards  the  centre.  The 
sides  of  the  boiler  are  extended  to  a  convenient 
distance  below  the  conical  base  fo  the  water- 
chamber,  forming  a  flange  which  (in  a  gas-heated 
boiler)’’serves  as  a  heat  trap,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  emission  of  any  fumes  from  beneath 
the  boiler.  The  boiler  is  heated  either  by  an 
annular  burner  or  burners  fitted  immediately 
within  the  said  boiler,  or  by  means  of  a  coal  or 
other  furnace  immediately  beneath  the  water- 
chamber,  and  the  hot  products  of  combustion 
are  conducted  through  the  water-chamber  by 
means  of  a  coiled  pipe  which  leads  from  the 
apex  of  the  conical  bottom  of  the  boiler,  passes 
round  and  round  within  the  boiler  and  discharges 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler. 

7,652  of  1905. — W.  G.  Heys  (The  Interna¬ 
tional  Contract  Company)  :  Ventilators. 

A  ventilator  comprising  a  casing  having  a 
longitudinal  passage  there  through  and  having 
expanded  or  funnel-shaped  ends,  a  perforated 
web  secured  along  its  upper  edge  to  the  top  wall 
of  said  casing  and  forming  a  chamber  which 
communicates  with  the  space  to  be  ventilated, 
the  side  of  bottom  walls  of  said  chamber  being 
separated  from  the  adjacent  walls  of  said  casing, 
and  deflectors  secured  at  the  upper  inner  corners 
of  said  casing,  extending  downwardly  and 
longitudinally  therefrom  and  merging  into  and 
closing  the  ends  of  said  chamber. 

462  of  1905. — E.  G.  Harcohrt  :  Door  Fasteners. 
This  relates  to  door  fasteners,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  retaining  piece  formed  with  or 
adapted  for  attachment  to  a  door  bolt  casing  but 
independently  of  the  bolt  aperture  or  barrel  part, 
and  a  guard-chain  with  cage  adapted  for  detach¬ 
ably  engaging  said  retaining-piece,  the  parts  being 
so  formed  and  arranged  that  the  required  engage¬ 
ment  and  disengagement  is  effected  by  a  lateral 
and  rotary  movement  of  the  said  slide. 

813  of  1905. — A  Whitlock  and  E.  Carr  : 

Heating  Apparatus  Boilers. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  system  of  joining 
together  the  different  sections  of  sectional 
heating  apparatus  boilers.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  joined  together  by  means  of  sockets  cast  on 
each  section,  in  which  are  introduced  either 
push  nipples,  screwed  nipples,  and  the  like,  or 
by  means  of  spigot  and  socket  joints,  with  an 
india-rubber  ring  introduced,  and  by  other  means. 
According  to  the  present  invention,  the  sections 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  caulked  joints, 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  machining 
the  sockets  and  rendering  the  process  far  more 
simple  and  inexpensive. 

8,594  of  1905. — J.  Perks:  Spigot  and  Socket 
’  Joint  for  Stoneware  Pipes  and  the  like. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  the  inside  of  the 
socket  is  lined  for  about  one-half  its  depth  with  a 
ring  or  lining  of  a  composition  formed  preferably 
of  gas  tar,  brimstone  and  sand,  and  the  internal 
surface  of  this  ring  is  made  slightly  elliptical 
instead  of  circular,  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse 
being  slightly  larger  than  the  average  smallest 
pivots  across  the  end  of  the  spigot.  In  making 
a  joint  the  spigot  end  of  a  pipe  is  inserted  in  the 
socket  of  another,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  spigot  cannot  be  forced  into  the  com¬ 
position  ring.  The  spigot  is  then  turned  round 
until  a  position  is  found  in  which  it  can  be  forced 
into  the  ring,  and  by  twisting  it  when  in  the 
ring  it  is  locked  therein.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  socket  is  then  filled  in  with  cement. 

5,543  of  1905. — W.  E.  Miksch  :  Roofing  Tiles. 
This  relates  to  separately  moulded  or  con¬ 
tinuously  formed  grooved  roofing  tiles  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  on  the  roofing  laths, 
are  provided  on  the  underside  with  projecting 
lies  or  supporting  ribs  characterised  by  the  two 
lips’ or  ribs  arranged  under  the  lateral  grooves 
bearing  with  a  projection  against  the  roofing  lath, 
and  being  provided  along  the  outer  lateral 
surfaces  adjoining  the  grooves  with  recesses  or 
grooves  of  such  dimensions,  and  arranged 
opposite  each  other  and  extending  beyond  the 
two  or  one  of  the  lateral  grooves  inwards,  to 
such  an  extent  that  double-headed  hooks  for 
securing  the  tiles  can  be  interposed  from  the 


underside  of  the  roofing  between  the  "b^of^wo 
adjoining  tiles  Plaaed  TL  nd  brought  into 
engagemfflit ’’witl^  the  °bottom  surfaces  of  the 
recesses  or  grooves  of  the  lips. 

6  771  of  1905.— B.  Gibbet.  :  Slones  for  Building. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  a  sPe“  “rf 
for  building  stones  the  principal 
which  consists  in  their  being  Jhicli 

shape,  the  two  inner  sides  or f„J  use 
are  each  provided  with  a  prop acting  r> lb  lor  u 
in  securing  said  building  stones  together 
in  using  a  specially-formed  connecting .or  key 
stone  w?th  suitable  grooves  or  ‘£ 

which  ore  constructed  to  enagge  with  the  nos  or 
the  two  angular-ribbed 

beside  each  other,  so  that  when  th  block 

are  filled  up  with  mortar  or  the  like  a  solid  block 
is  formed.  Said  stones  eon  thus  be  used  eitner 
as  stone  blocks  or  if  one  is  r«Yersed  “ 

partly  or  entirely  on  the  other  they  form  a 
hollow  stone. 

fi  993  of  1905. — The  British  Ltjxfer  Prism 
Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  E.  B.  Baeham  ■  Frames 
for  Holding  Electro -Glazed  Glass  or  Pr 
Sections,  Tile  Sections  and  the  like. 

An  electro-glazed  partition,  or  casement  con- 
sisting  in  the  use  of  an  interior  frame  channe 
section  having  the  base  portion  of  channel 
integral  except  at  one  corner  m  combnato 
with  a  corner  joint  formed  with  an  overlapping 
tongue,  and  cross-bars  also  formed  with  a  to^u6 
passing  through  the  base  of  the  channel  section. 
22,400  of  1904.— 1.  PioKEEiDL  1  Fire-Proof 
Flooring.  .  ... 

This  flooring  is  made  from  a  given  Wgjjg 
of  coke-dust  and  cement.  It  is  made  mbtook* 
to  fit  on  girders  so  as  to  leave  a  ventilator .  for -  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  through.  T>«  a  lo0“ 
fit  between  the  girders  at  the  bottom  of  the 
blocks,  diminishing  at  the  *°P.  tojg 

concrete  to  be  inserted  to  make  the  whole  a  sohd 
mass  except  for  the  spaces  left  for  ventilation 
through  th?  floors.  On  the  floor  level  Pe^forat®d 
bricks  are  provided  to  meet  the  «rr  ways  through 
the  blocks  for  ventilating  the  rooms.  At  eacn 
end  of  the  blocks  there  are  two  spaces  left  out, 
so  that  after  the  blocks  are  jointed  ' ^^ber  with 
cement  the  spaces  are  filled  m  with  wet  concrete 
to  strengthen  the  joint.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
blocks  there  are  two  spaces  left  out 
wet  concrete  to  go  to  the  bottom  ofthesteelgirder 
flange.  At  each  side  of  the  top  of  the  blocks  there 
is  one  space  left  out  to  strengthen  the  block  with 
wet  concrete.  After  the  floor  is  finished  any 
kind  of  grenalitic  paving  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
to  make  a  finished  ceiling  underneath,  any  kind 
of  plaster  may  be  used. 

1,695  of  1905. — J.  Wood  :  Flushing  Cisterns. 

This  consists  of  a  cistern  provided  with  a  supple¬ 
mentary  float  and  lever,  and  the  end  of  said  lever 
extending  over  the  side  of  the  cistern,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  latching  lever  pivoted  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  cistern,  and  so  formed  and  arranged 
as  to  engage  and  hold  down  the  valve-operating 
lever  of  the  cistern  when  such  lever  is  lowered, 
and  the  said  supplementary  float  lever  designed, 
when  the  cistern  is  almost  empty,  to  tilt  the  said 
latching  lever,  and  thereby  release  the  valve 
lever. 

2  227  of  1905. — W.  L.  Jackson:  Machines  for 
’  Tunnelling  or  Cutting  Earth,  Rocks,  and  such 
like. 

A  machine  for  tunnelling  or  cutting  earth,  rock, 
and  such  like,  carried  on  a  platform,  which  is 
mounted  upon  wheels,  said  machine  comprising  in 
combination  a  rotary  cutter,  connected  with  and 
driven  by  a  hollow  shaft,  means  for  rotating  the 
shaft,  means  for  travelling  the  machine  forward, 
a  shoot  connected  with  the  hollow  shaft,  and  a 
conveyor  whereby  the  material  cut  by  the 
cutter  is  automatically  discharged  at  the  rear 
of  the  machine. 

4,093  of  1905. — F.  H.  Brenton  and  J.  Struthers  : 

’  Cribbing  or  Shoring  for  Excavations. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  cribbing,  and  more 
particularly  to  a  cribbing  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  digging  graves  and  other  deep  excavat¬ 
ing  work.  According  to  the  invention  the 
cribbing  comprises  in  the  main  a  series  of  side 
planks  and  cross  stretchers.  The  side  planks, 
each  having  secured  to  their  inner  faces,  vertical 
metal  straps,  the  straps  of  the  upper  planks 
having  hooks  at  their  lower  ends,  the  straps  of  the 
lowest  planks  having  eyes  at  their  upper  ends, 
and  the  straps  of  the  intermediate  planks  having 
hooks  and  eyes  at  their  opposite  ends,  per¬ 
mitting  coupling  of  the  straps  and  the  suspension 
of  the  side  planks  from  the  upper  planks,  which 
latter  have  metal  angle  brackets  secured  to  their 
ends  to  support  the  cribbing  upon  cross  timbers. 
To  the  inner  faces  of  the  side  planks  adjacent  to 
their  ends  are  secured  dove-tailed  mortice  boxes, 
to  receive  dove-tailed  tenons  on  the  ends  of 
stretchers,  and  said  tenons  are  '  strengthened 
by  metal  plates  secured  to  the  edges  of  the 
stretchers,  and  one  of  each  pair  of  plates  is  made 
with  a  tenon  longer  than  the  wooden  tenon 
at  the  end  of  the  stretchers  to  limit  the  move¬ 
ment  of  said  tenon  through  the  boxes_and  hold 


the  stretchers  in  proper-  position,  and  the  boxes 
are  recessed  to  receive  said  enlarged  tenons  and 
neatly  close  the  same. 

4,977  of  1904.— E.  P.  Wells  :  Reinforced  Concrete 
Flooring. 

A  method  of  constructing  floors  of  reinforced 
concrete  consisting  in  placing  partially  finished 
slabs  and  their  supporting  beams  in  position, 
with  joint  spaces  between  them,  and  in  then 
covering  the  slabs  fitting  the  joint  spaces  with 
concrete,  the  whole  being  secured  together  by 
borders  projecting  from  the  slabs  and  beams 
into  the  layer  of  concrete. 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

Tnno  20  — Bv  PRALL  &  Prall  (at  Dartford). 

South  Darenth,  Kent.- “South  Darenth Roller 

Mill,”  with  residence,  area  4  a.  2  r.  7  p.,  f.  £1,305 
Bv  A  Preston,  with  White,  Berry,  &  Taylor 
*  ’  (at  Ipswich). 

Great  Bealings,  Suffolk.— Freehold  farm,  47  a. 

1  r.  29  . .  720 

By  Thurgood  &  Martin  (at  Guildford). 
Stoke-next-Guildford,  Surrey.— A  freehold  en¬ 
closure,  3  a.  0  r.  2  p. ...... .  •  •  •  •  •••••••  9S0 

Enclosure  with  osier  bed,  8  a.  1  r.  9  p.,  f.  . .  100 

Five  cottages  and  2  a.  1  r.  6  p.  .  . .  500 

“  Slyfield  Farm,"  63  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f .  3,500 

A  freehold  estate,  27  a.  0  1.  21  p.  .... . ...  1  snn 

Part  of  “  Park  Barn  ”  and.  “  Guildford  Park 


2,100 


2,850 

120 

170 

1,500 

3,350 

475 


Farms,  70  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f.  .  •  •  . . •  •  •  •  • 

Woking,  etc..  Surrey.  —  “  Burpham  Court 
Farm,”  114  a.  1  r.  25  p.,  f.  (with  the 

Manor  of  Burpham)  . . . ;  •  •  ■ - • 

Worplesdon,  Surrey. — “  Messenger  s  Farm, 

67  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f. 

«•  Fishpond  Meadow,’  6  a.  2  r.  14  p.,  I . 

A  freehold  enclosure,  11  a.  O  r.  31  y. ..... . 

Send.  Surrey.— “  New  Barns  Estate,  41  a. 

“  fendbnrns  Farm,”  129  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  f.  . . 

Freehold  farmhouse  and  17  a.  2  r.  19  p. 

Tune  22.— By  Thornborrow  &  Co.  (at 

Peuruddock). 

Grevstoke,  Cumberland.  —  Farmhouse  and 

11  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f . 

Bv  Thornborrow  &  Co.  (at  Troutbeck). 

Matterdale.  etc.,  Cumberland. —Farmhouse 

and  60  acres,  f.  and  c.  . . . 

Three  enclosures,  12  acres,  f . 

June  23.— By  Hatch,  Waterman,  &  Son  (at 
Tenterden). 

Tenterden,  Kent.  —  “  Upper  Huntboume 

Farm,”  133  a.  0  r.  39  p.,  f . 

June  24.— By  Sexton  &  Grimwade  (at 
Colchester). 

Aldham,  etc.,  Essex.— “  The  Hill  Farm," 

141  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  f . .  • 

Little  Bromley,  Essex. — Norman’s  and  Rud¬ 
kin’s  Farms,  86  a.  0  r.  8  p.,  c.,  y.r.  801.  .. 

By  Wright  &  Scruby  (at  Cambridge). 
Longstanton,  Cambs.— Market  garden  land, 

32  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f. . . 

Market  garden  ground,  6  a.  2  r.  17  p.,  f.  . . 

A  freehold  allotment,  10  acres . 

Two  freehold  fields.  16  a.  2  r.  17  p .  1,010 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  1  a.  1  r.  16  p.  200 

“  Hatton’s  Farm,”  214  a.  8  r.  37  p.,  f .  5,525 

Freehold  house  an  I  shop,  y.r.  161 .  300 

*•  Th»  Church  Close,”  4  a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f .  225 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  0  a.  1  r.  33  p.  . .  120 

Swavesay,  Cambs.— A  copyhold  field,  6  a.  2  r. 

22  . . 

By  Evans  &  Evans  (at  Stafford). 

Bradly,  Staffs.— Freehold  land,  with  buildings, 

44  a.  2  r.  29  p . . 

Derrington,  Staffs.— “  Stallbrook  Hall  Farm," 

88  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f . 

June  26. — By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 7,  Ingersoll-rd.,  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  e  r.  421 . 

Acton.— 17  and  19,  Whitehall-gdns.,  u.t.  07 

3.,  g.r.  161.,  e.r.  901 . 

By  Drivers’. 

Holloway.— 9  to  17  (odd),  Hertslet-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  1701 . 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Marylebone.— 8  and  9,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  6 

yrs..  g.r.  1201.,  y.r.  3601 . 

10,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  601.,  y.r. 

1801 . 

61,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.  601.,  y.r. 

1701 . . 

22a,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  841., 

y.r.  1601 .  1, 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Flngest,  Bucks. — Cadmore  End  Common,  two 
freehold  meadows,  8  a.  1  r.  1  p.,  also  six 

cottages . 

Cadmore  End  Common,  “  Botany  Bay  and 

1  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f . 

By  Kemsleys'. 

Tottenham. — 101,  Northumberland-pk.,  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.r.  31.  3s.,  y.r.  281 . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

Seaford,  Sussex.  —  Steine-rd.,  “  Denmark 

House,”  f.,  y.r.  401 . 

1  and  2,  Gladstone  Villas,  f ,  y.r.  401.  16s.  . . 
Saxon-la.,  f.g.r.  161.,  reversion  in  83  yrs.  .. 
Folkestone,  Kent.— 34  and  36,  East  Cliff,  f., 

w.r.  401.  6s . 

Gravesend,  Kent. — 79  and  80,  New-rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  1101 .  7,300 

9,  20,  21.  and  23,  Parrock-st.,  f.,  y.r.,  761...  1,155 

Clewer,  Berks. — Hatch-la.,  The  Clewer  8team  .. 
Laundry,  y.r.  6Ul.,  also  3  closes  adjoining, 

6  acres  f . 

Bethnall  Green. — Chisenhale-rd.,  f.g.r.  221.  10s., 

reversion  in  66  yrs . 

Ellesmere-rd.,  f.gr.  201.,  reversion  in  60  yrs. 
Hackney.— 236,  238,  244,  and  246,  Richmond- 
rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  2001 . 
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By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark. 
Button,  Surrey. — 2,  4,  and  0,  High-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

58  yrs.,  g.r.  76/.,  y.r.  416/ . 

By  Martin,  Clarke,  &  Co. 
Stratford.— 77  and  79,  Carnarvon-rd.,  f.,  p.  . . 
Buckhurst  Hill.— 1,  2,  and  3.  Prince’s-ter.,  u.t. 

631  yrs-.  g-r-  9/.,  w-r*  46*-  163 . 

By  Rutters’. 

Southminster,  Essex.  —  “  Bellbrcok  Farm," 

48  a.  3  r.  8  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Langridge  &  Freeman  (at  Battle). 
Whatlington,  Sussex. — “  Leeford  Estate," 

92  a.  1  r.  31  p.,  f.,  y.r.  90/ . 

Five  freehold  enclosures,  26  a.  1  r.  16  p.  . . 
June  27.— By  Curtis  &  Henson. 
Aboyne,  etc.,  Aberdeenshire. — The  estate  of 

Glen  Tana,  area  29,200  acres . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Woldingham,  Surrey.—"  Church  Farm,”  40  a. 

O  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  02/.  12s . 

Sampford  Courtenay.  Devon.  —  “  Higher 
Dornaford  Farm,”  139  a.  1  r.  16  p.,  f., 


y.r. 


Norwood.— 33,  Belvedere-rd.,  f.,  p . 

35,  Belvedere-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  13s.  4d., 
y.r.  50/ . 

11.  Westow-hill  (s ),  u.t.  41$  yrs.,  g.r.  60/., 

y.r.  83/ . 

12,  14,  and  10,  Westow-hill  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  510/. 
Woodland  Hill,  a  block  of  land,  area  8,000 

ft.,  f . 

14  and  16.  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  100/ . 

High-st.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  reversion  in  47$  yrs.  . . 

17A  and  18a,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  130/ . 

Forest  Hill.— 33,  Dartmouth- rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  25/. . 

29,  Dartmouth-rd.  (3.),  with  stabling,  f., 

y.r.  95/.  13s . 

Wimbledon.— Church-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.  10s., 

reversion  in  44  yrs . 

St.  Luke’s.— 82,  Bath  st.,  a  profit  rental  of 

30/.  for  13  yrs . 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Kentish  Town. — Queen’s-cres.,  f.g.r.  6/.  0s., 

reversion  in  45$  yrs . 

Camberwell.— 50  and  52,  Lilford-rd.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  78/ . 

Brixton. — 04,  Geneva-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s.,  y.r.  36/ . . . . 

Stockwell. — 43,  Hargwyne-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  39/ . 

By  Jones.  Son,  &  Day, 

West  Ham. — 197  and  199,  Vicarage-la.,  f.,  y.r. 

Stratford. — 7  and  9,  Leytonstone-r'd.  (s.),  u.t. 

61  yrs,  g.r.  60/.,  y.r.  130/ . 

Leyton.— 195,  Harrow-rd.  (a.),  f.,  e.r.  35/ . 

Walthamstow.— 125,  Grove-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  91  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  y.r.  36/ . . . . 

Loughton.— 39,  Sraart’s-la.,  f.,  w.r.  19/.  10s... 

Poplar.— 208,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  30/ . 

Edmonton. — 10,  Denton-rd.  (s.),  and  plot  of 

land  adjoining,  f.,  p . 

23  and  24,  Raynham-av.,  f.,  y.r.  64/.  10V. .’ .' 
Hampton,  Middx.— Percy-rd.,  a  freehold  house 

and  shop,  e.r.  40/ . 

By  Rutlby,  SON,  &  Vine. 
Holloway.— 9  and  11,  Dalmeny-av.,  u.t.  14$ 

yrs.  g.r.  2 1/.,  y.r.  140/.  . . 

Crouch  End.-129  to  135  (odd),  139,  141,  and 

yfr  ’l98/rk'r<1’  U,t’  73  yr8’’  g‘r-  487*  6s- 
Norwood^— 2,  4,  and  6,  Deninark-rd.’  f.,"  w.r’. 

?aiuge-T6’  .4  7,  and  8',  Cballin-st.","  t.‘,  w.’r.  *91/1 
Selhurst.— I0,  11,  12,  and  13,  Wisbeach-rd., 

«  u-*-  69$  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  05/ . . 

Penge.— l  2,  3.  and  4,  Challin-st.,  u.t,  02  yrs., 
.ng-r- 16/.,  w.r.  96/.  43 . .  ’ 

‘Vr.Vl!’  f2sPle'rd'’  U,t‘  62  yr8”  g'r’ 121-' 

348ia lOs!'81-’  “•*'  ^  y”-’> ’  g’-r-'  w.V. 

n  *  By  5A6TER  SlMMONDS. 

ForestGate.-Henderaon-rd. ,  i.g.  rents  30/.  8s., 

u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  2s . . 

-  .  By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

36  5^. 

Md  ««> 

110  R°,acre'  u->  62  yra.,  g.r.  30/.  10s.,  p!. . 
liO^Bouvene-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r. 

Hig6Sb“  tL7S6i8t‘.V.0rd,l"'r;i:'’  "  ’j».’  8;r. 

Dal'^i25, Vra.'.'g.v: 

Forest  Gate.-0,  bodvriS  f  e  V  36/ ‘  g's’ ' ' 
Bermondsey.— 20,  22  and  38,  Drummond-rd.’, 
u-t.  28}  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  105/.  6s . 

LayhaLA;tcE0Snff^irW^E  (at  IP3w‘ch). 

Ear«d  s ft  28oa*-;'  ft  #°Pod,“ds  ” 

l  67  a r^U,"  8tone  0o|In  Farm  ” 

Hi'^hfeda“  I™"'  •}£»£«  :: 

t.,  68  a.  Or.  20p“;:7  Batchelot  Farm,” 
Hope  Barat2efc B8l™DmS 4  S’™- . 
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By  Buokland  &  Sons. 

Warfield,  Berks.  —  “  Jealots  Hill  Farm,” 

243  a.  0  r.  9  p.,  f .  £6,600 

Three  cottages  and  several  enclosures, 

47  a.  1  r.  36  p.f  f .  1,200 

Wellyers-la.,  two  enclosures,  13  a.  3  r.  19  p.,  f.  1,100 
Bishops-la.,  a  freehold  enclosure,  6  a.  3  r.  37  p.  280 
“  Hayley  Green  Farm,”  65  a.  0  r.  36  p.,  f.  2,200 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex. — “  Lingfield  Lodge  ” 

and  2  acres,  f.,  p .  2,800 

Newick,  Sussex. — “  Newick  Lodge,"  also  a 

cottage,  area  4$  acres,  f.,  p .  1,700 

Chailey,  Sussex.  —  A  freehold  occupation, 

20  a.  1  r.  19  p .  420 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton. — 24,  Rayleigh-gdns.,  u.t.  85$  yrs., 

g.r.  12/..  p .  800 

Wandsworth  — 95,  Earlsfield-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  16s.,  e.r.  48/ .  475 

Streatham. — 40,  Gleneagle-rd.,  u.t.  76$  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.  8s.,  e  r.  65/.  .  650 

By  RUSHWORTH  &  8TEVENS. 

Hastingleigh,  Kent.  —  Great  Combe,  Little 
Combe,  and  Steeple  Lees  Farms,  565  a. 

0  r.  13  p.,  f.,  y.r.  309/.  18s .  3,960 

Kentish  Town. — Litcham-st.,  f.g.  rents  44/., 

reversion  in  49}  yrs .  1,076 

By  Thurgood  &  Martin. 

Pyrford,  Surrey. — Freehold  cottage  and  0  a. 

2  r.  15  p .  240 

Two  cottages  and  25  a.  2  r.  9  p  ,  f .  1,076 

Byfleet-la.,  enclosure  of  land,  5  a.  2  r.  10  p., 

f .  330 

Upshot-la ,  enclosure  of  land,  9  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  f.  390 
Sandy-la..  etc.,  enclosure  of  land,  27  a.  3  r. 

21  p.,  f .  1,010 

Sandy-la.,  freehold  allotment,  21  a.  2  r.  4  p.  745 
Pyrford-green,  two  cottages  and  0  a.  2  r. 

16  p.,  f. .  250 

Pyrford-green,  enclosure  of  land,  1  a.  1  r. 

13  p.,  f .  120 

“  Asparagus  Farm,”  36  a.  2  r.  4  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

67/.  2s .  2,000 

“  Pyrford  Place  Farm,”  116  a.  0  r.  19  p.,  f.  4,500 

Part  of  “  Walsham  Meadow,”  8  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  f.  260 
Old  Woking,  Surrey. — High-st.  (near),  pasture 

land,  3  a.  0  r.  34  p.,  f .  120 

Send.  Surrey. — Enclosure  of  land,  8  a.  2  r. 

10  p.,  f .  260 

Bisley  Common,  Surrey. — “  Hangmoor  Close,” 

5  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f .  230 

Bagshot,  Surrey. — A  freehold  plot  of  land,  1 

acre  .  215 

Surrey. — Parker’s  Hill  Brickfield, 

a.  3  r.  7  p.,  f.,  p .  700 

By  G.  Trollope  &  Sons. 

Westminster. — 27,  Abingdon-st.  and  6,  Col¬ 
lege-mews,  area  2,666  ft.,  f. ;  y.r.  240/.  . .  7,400 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Barnsbury. — 26,  Rhodes-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  4s.,  y.r.  27/.  18s .  245 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

South  Lambeth. — 13,  Lansdowne-gdns.,  u.t. 

56  yrs.,  g.r.  61..  y.r.  42 / .  400 

Stockwell. — 8,  Burriley-rd.,  u.t.  58}  yr3.,  g.r. 

61.  10s.,  y.r.  45/ .  410 

By  Cronks’  (at  Sevenoaks). 

Otford,  etc.,  Kent. — Rye-la.,  three  enclosures, 

12  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  f .  620 

Main-rd.,  a  freehold  enclosure,  11  a.  3  r.  4  p.  600 
Westerham  Hill,  Kent. — London-rd.,  freehold 

building  land,  3  acres .  300 

June  29.— By  Browett  &  Taylor. 

Catford — 114,  Wellmeadow-rd.,  u.t.  990  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  Is.,  p  .  340 

Croydon. — 1,  Wortley-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  15/.  12s.  ..  120 

134  and  136,  Canterbury-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s.  290 

By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Deptford. — 11,  Hnopwick-st.,  u.t.  62$  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  385 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co 
Wandsworth.  —  Maskeli-rd.,  etc  ,  freehold 

building  land,  3}  acres  .  2,000 

Hilden  borough,  Kent. — A  freehold  estate,  68  a. 

0  r.  31  p.,  p .  3,350 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 

St.  Luke’s.— 326,  Old-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  80/ .  1,600 

Bishopsgate. — 5,  Devonsbire-sq.  (*‘  Wheeler’s 

Hotel  ”),  area  1,850  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  190/ .  6,000 

Streatham  — 5,  Mount  Nod-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  110/.. .  1,850 

95,  Barrow-rd.,  u.t.  73$  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  7s., 

e.r.  42/ .  325 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Bow. — 10,  12,  and  14,  Trellls-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  98/.  16s .  620 

Bromley.— 49  to  53,  Orwell-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

154/.  1  is . • .  1,460 

Hackney.— 45,  Glenarm-rd.,  u.t.  624  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.,  w.r.  44/.  4s .  265 

Stratford.— 6  and  8.  Buxton-rd.,  u.t.  54$  yrs., 

g.r.  81..  w.r.  67/.  12s .  395 

Maryland-rd.,  “  The  B.ar’s  Head,”  b.h.,  f., 

y-r-  26/ .  500 

Forest  Gate. — 38  to  44  (even),  Godwin-rd., 

u.t.  72$  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  153/.  8s.  950 

Mile  End. — 624,  Mile  End-rd.  (shop  and  work¬ 
shop),  f.,  y.r.  70/.  .  1,010 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Barnsbury.— 25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  and 
34,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

41/.  10s.,  y.r.  342/ .  2,665 

Stoke  Newington.— 24,  Farleigh-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  71..  y.r.  38/ .  330 

Hackney.— 36,  Bodney-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

_  ,  y-r.  40/ .  330 

Dalston.— 119  and  121,  Sandringham-rd., 

u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  80/ .  670 

39,  NorfoJk-rd.,  y.r.  38/.,  also  i.g.r  5/.  10s., 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  11/ .  300 

Stepney.— 142,  144,  and  146,  Charles-st.,  c., 

w.r.  75/.  8s .  1,060 

Clerkenwell. — 69,  Exmouth-st.  (s.),  u.t.  10$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  70/.  (including  goodwill)  310 
Holloway. — 110,  Carleton-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  17s.  6d.,  y.r.  76/ .  570 

Dulwich. — 312,  Lordship-la.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.,  y.r.  45/ . 390 


By  Robins,  Gore,  <fe  Mercer. 

Soho.— 24,  Dean-st.,  are  1 1,100  ft..  f„  e.r.  150/.  £2  400 

Leicester-square.  —  6,  St.  Martin’s-st.  ut 

10  yrs.,  g.r.  125/.,  w.r.  239/.  4s.  ....  '  iifi 

Marylebone. — 14,  Charlotte-st.  (s.),  u.t.  16  vrs  ‘ 

g.r.  90/.,  w.r.  202/.  16s.  . . f.  ’  17n 

Pimlico. — 57,  Hanover-st.,  u.t.  19$  yrs..  a  r 

71.,  w.r.  62/.  4s.  . .  jgg 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

South  Kensington.— 27,  Cathcart-rd.,  and  16 
Hollywood-rd.,  u.t.  43$  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.. 

y.r.  121/ .  990 

Battersea. — Salcott-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.  6s.,  reversion 

in  71$  yrs .  ign 

34  and  36.  Culvert-rd.,  also  “  Crown 

Cottage  ”  in  rear,  f.,  w.r.  70/.  4s .  500 

Camberwell.— 39  to  45  (odd),  Ivanhoe-rd.,  u.t. 

71}  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  e.r.  110/ .  gin 

Hounslow. — Bath-rd.,  “  Westbrook  House,”  f., 

y.r.  65/ .  ggg 

Brixton. — 34  and  30,  Josephine-av.,  u.t. 

60}  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  110/ .  330 

24^olon-rd.,  u.t.  62}  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  y.r. 

9,  Bradine-rd.,  u.t.  70}  yrs.,'  g!r.  7/.,'  y.r.‘34/‘.  300 

Abbess  Roding,  Essex. — “  Greenhill  Farm,” 

30  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  30/ .  600 

By  E.  &  A.  Swain. 

Bayswater. — 82,  Kensington  Pk.-rd.,  f ,  y.r. 

95/. . . . .  j  jpg 

Notting  Hill. — 7,  Blechynden-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  w.r.  44/.  4s .  200 

8,  Johnson-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  w.r. 

44*-  4s .  230 

40  and  42,  Treverton-st.,  u.t.  ’  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  w.r.  64/.  8s .  350 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Kensal  Rise.— 64,  66,  and  70,  Chamberlayne 
Wood-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  y.r. 

25&* .  3,675 

By  Tresidder  &  Co. 

Winsley,  Wilts. — “  Winsley  Croft,”  f. .  400 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwick. — Highbridge-rd., 

“  West  Farleigh,"  f.,  p .  745 

Halesomen,  Worcester. — Aubrey-rd.,  two- 

corner  building  sites,  area  9,037  yds.,  f.  1,356 
June  30. — By  Belcher,  Adkin,  &  Co. 

East  Challow,  Berks. — A  freehold  meadow, 

6  a.  3  r..38  p .  316 

“  Challow  Hill  Farm,”  62  a.  1  r.  6  p  ,  f.  . .  3,500 

Letcombe  Regis,  Berks. — Ickleton  Pk.  en¬ 
closure,  88  a.  2  r.  27  p..  f .  2,020 

The  Bablakes  Pk.,  65  a.  3  r.  20  p..  f .  1,720 

“The  Manor  Farm,”  564  a.  1  r.  18  p.,  f.  . .  5,000 

Wantage,  etc.,  Berks.—”  Harris  Farm,”  57  a. 

3  r.  11  p..  f .  660 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Hoxton. — 9  and  11,  Northport-st.,  u.t.  27$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r.  62/ .  400 

Poplar. — Arcadia-st.,  i.g.r.  62/.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  37/.  10s .  365 

Dalston — 73,  79  to  89  (odd),  Richmond-rd., 
y.r.  301/.,  also  i.g.r.  18/.  15s.,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  56/ .  2,665 

42,  44,  46,  50,  62,  and  54,  Malvern-rd.,  u.t. 

42  and  41  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  y.r.  241/ .  1,700 

31  to  39  (odd),  Lavender-gr.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  11/.  5s.,  y.r.  160/.  12s .  1,490 

By  Folkard  &  Hayward. 

Portman  Square. — 9,  Upper  Montaguest.  (s.), 

u.t.  10}  yrs.,  g  r.  80/.,  y.r.  198/.  8s .  316 

By  Moore  &  Temple. 

Fulham. — 45,  Ooniger-rd.,  u.t.  79$  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.,  y.r.  40/ .  505 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Hendon. — “  The  Hyde,”  Springfield,  and  8} 

acres,  f.p .  3,600 

By  Fred  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury  Park.— 26  and  29,  Avenell-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  68/ .  1,050 

Holloway. — 37,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  43}  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  65/ .  380 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  8.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  July  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — The  President’s 
‘  At  Home.”  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art.  8.3" 


9  to  11. 


Saturday,  July  8. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Students’  Sketch¬ 
ing  Club  Excursion. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur¬ 
sion,  to  Dunkeld  Cathedral,  Murthly  Castle,  and 
Stobhall. 

Friday,  July  14. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — South  Wales  District  Meeting,  to  be  held 
at  Swansea. 

Saturday,  July  15. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Swansea  Meeting  (concluded). 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIBBCT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  ,th®  United  KinR 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  10  an 
pares  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China 
Ceylon,  etc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  ihb 

Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C.  . 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (5Z 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Momvng  s  Post. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter*, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  -with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  thl* 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymou* 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  bual- 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISH  KB, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . .  1 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2 

Shippers  .  2  3  u  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  dep6t. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  C 
BestFareham  Red  3  12  C 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Euabon  Facing  5  0  C 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  ( 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  ( 

Headers  .  11  0  ' 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  • 

Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 


STONE  (continued). 

Tom  Stoke — Robin  Ho od  QmlUl  (owtfMMjp. 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 

£.)  o'  7jp6tft.Bpr.,aeliI.ilj.aepit. 

1  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  • » 

Rc^ppledrandom blocks  3  Operft.cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes  _ 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . .  30 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  ^  •» 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  ”  ^ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  Mock.  I'  0  |”a^eej 6t. 

. 

3  in.  sawn  both 
”  ”  ’  sides  random 

slabs.. . 1  ® 

2  in.  do.  0  °3 


s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered, 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6}  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8J 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2} 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld-rly .depot. 

Beer  „  ......  16  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  ......  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „ 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  011}  „ 


SLATES. 

V  meat  MW,  Bow*  |  J  6  per  1000  ol  1200  at  r.  d. 

x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  ,,  ” 

„  19.  ..  ••  13  1°  u  »» 

x  8  ”  ”  ”  7  5  0  ,,  •» 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

„B  Mwioo .........  u  g  s  ::  :: 

xlO  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .  15  17  o  „ 
x  12  ..  „  lo  7  o  „ 

xlO  13  5  0  „  •• 

*8  „  ”  10  5  0  „ 

x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  ,, 

1x10  »  ”  I  6  ” 

:  x  8  „  i,  6  12  6  ••  " 

TILES. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  4S  °  Per  ““  at  rIy* dep6t* 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  8  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles.. .  50  0  per  1000  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tales. .  52  6  ” 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  ,, 

'brindled  do?’ (Edwards)  57  6 per  1000 

•*«*»  : 

Valley  tiles . 3  0  „  •' 

Belt  Bed  orMottled  Stafford- 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  o  »»  11 

Hip  tiles  .  *  1  per  doz.  , 

Valley  tiles . . . 3  8  „  > 

jjodt  “Rosemary”  brand  -  0„innn 

plain  tiles . . .  48  0  per  1000  , 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,,  » 

HiptUes  .  *  0  per  doz.  , 

BeBtpl2^f^d  Ed.  50  0  per  1000  , 

SSSSSSLaic-rrrg  S  ::  : 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  , 

Valley  tiles . 3  6  „  • 

WOOD.  ,  a  . 

Building  Wood.  a  j  .  At  per  standard. 
Deals :  best  3  in.  to  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  1  "  ^00 

ds  :  best  3  by  9 . ..13  0  0  14  0  0 

tens:  best  2}  in.  by  7  m.  and  o  0 

8in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  ^  ^less^than 

Deals :  seconds .  1,0  0  less  thn  best! 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  m...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards —  „  ,  „  .  . , 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber:  best  middling  Danzig  _  . 

orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . .......  4  0  0  4  1U  U 

SmaU  ttmber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  „  „  . 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by  „  „ 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens . . . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Socond  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens . . .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

U  in. . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in. . . .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . 10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10 

„  „  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

At  per  standard. 

JO—1  S’™  16  10  ao  I  sj  4t 

Oddments  . . . .  33  0  0  ” 

Seconds,  regular  fnzes . ••••"••  28  0  0  ” 

0  3  6  0  5  0 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  .  o  2  6  0  2  9 

WSSot'6»kI,ogB,peritV™^  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  Q  0  g  „  „  „ 

.in*  . . £“ . ;;;; .  007 

• » 3  « ■  0 

Selected,  HgwT,  P<* ^  0  1  6  0  2  6 

o  0  10  0  1  n 

as  inch  .... .  .  17  0  0  22  fl  n 

per  ft.  cube... . •• . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  q  ^ 

011  0  0  18  0 

oi6 o  io, 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  Q  J2  Q 

1  hL°by '  7  in.'  wiiite,  piimed  and 
matched  . . . - 


0  4  0  0  5  0 

Per  square. 


0  17  6 


8  0  0 


0  14  6 

maicntjki  . . . . . •,  0  15  0 

333  •  »>=« 

s  in  bv  7  in.  yellow,  matched 

beeded  or  V-Jotjtad  W  0  11  0  013  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  &  s.  d.  *  e  4 

sections  . •••  10  U 

Compound  Girders,  ordmary  y  ^  Q  ^  g  ^  q 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Teesand  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections .  71^0  8  5  S 

FUtch  Plates . .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat-  g  12  6  ?  15  Q 

METALS.  per  ^0Qi  jn  London, 
Tron-  b  s>  d.  ^  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality^.... . . 7  10  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars  9  1.0  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  ®  ®  J  •"  |  ® 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Galvanized  .........  16.10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black—  o  o  n 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . ■  ^  g  J  ...  - 

”  ”  26  g*.  11  15  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  si  zes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  . . . .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  Bizeti  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  - 

Jf  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet”lron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  U  ...  — 

U  J  22  g,  and  24 g.  16  0  0  ... 

;;  "  26  g .  17 10  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  .„  — 

”  ”  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  1  0  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  ... 

,,  26  g... ......  15  10  U  ...  — 

Cut ’nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  p0r  jn  London. 

£  b.  d.  6  g.  d, 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  0  0  ...  - 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  10  0  ...  - 

SoU  pipe  .  Jq  n  n 

Compo  pipe .  u  u  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet—  „„  ,  „ 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  5  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  0  0  ...  - 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  . .  »  0  0  11  ... 

Copper  nails  .  »  0  0  10  ...  — 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots . 

Solder— Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen's . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  9}  ... 
0  0  10  ... 
0  1  4}  ... 
0  0  6}  ... 
0  0  8  ... 
0  0  9  ... 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . . . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . . 

.,  21  oz . 

}  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


2^d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
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oils,  &c.  x  a 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . per  gallon  0  1  6 

„  „  „  in  barrels  .  ,,  0 

„  „  „  in  drums .  ••  0 

BoUed  „  11  in  pipes  ^ .  ..  0 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . ••  u  ; 

„  „  in  drums .  ••  0  ' 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  »•  0  ■ 

„  in  drums .  •>  0  • 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  11 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  . .  «  ■ 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  1 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak....,., . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  soats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Si/.e . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black . . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


Per  gallon, 

£  s.  d. 

0  r  - 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


PDBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIII. 

(January  to  June,  1905)  Is  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  current  issue. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prioe 
2s.  Cd.  each ;  also 

HEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  eaeh. 

THE  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on 
the  20th  insL 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  eto.,  etc. 

81x  lines  or  under  .  6s.  Od. 

Each  additional  line .  Is.  Od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Eaoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  Od. 

Terms  for  Beries  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed — Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  Od. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  Od. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  aU  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
!?Sr V0'  •T?A,payS.ble  10  J-  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  The  Buildeb,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

*or  current  week’s  Issue  are  received  up  to 
®n  THURSDAY,  but  “  Classification  *  is 
nurpis?n»r“®  of  “W which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
OiifcMl  ®NEv.  p,K‘.  0n  that  da?-  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WKDNES. 

OEMRSTOmLOTivnP™6  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 

8ame  must  reach  the  Offioe  befor- 

TEN  0  clook  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

MONIATSU^8ri^'?,Oti1?e^pO?8lbl0  for  DRAWINGS,  TEST  1. 

offlcein  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
■trongiy  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

JuSSSPta to  “The  Builder"  may  have  Replies 
^ressM  fo  f^O^ce  Catherine  street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,/ree«r 
tnve?hprLwi^m?™U.be  Awarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 

anrt 

READING  CASES  I  ninepence  each. 

.  I  By  post  (carefuUy  packed/  1. 


ABINGDON.  —  For  erecting  a  new  ward  block 
(sixteen  beds),  for  the  Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr. 
J.  G.  T.  West,  architect,  The  Know!,  Abingdon: — 


G.  King  ....  £2,640  0 
Benfield  & 

Loxley  ....  2,612  0  0 
W.  J.  Drew..  2,499  0  0 
T.  H.  Kinger- 
lee  &  80ns .  2,467  0  0 
J.  Wooldridge  2,377  0  0 
J.  Smallbone  2,364  0  0 


Willcock  & 

Co . £2,285  0  0 

T.  Williams..  2,217  0  0 

A.  Cox .  2,207  0  0 

A.  J.  Colbourne  2,182  6  10 
J.  Buckle  & 

Sons,  Abing¬ 
don*  .  2,124  0  0 


BELPER. — For  sewers  and  sewage-disposal  works 
for  the  village  section  of  South  Wingfield,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cordon,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Duffleld,  Derby  : — 


W.  W.  Bate¬ 
man  .  £457  19  3 

Beighton  & 

Berry .  454  12  0 

Harris  Bros. . .  449  2  0 

H.  Ashley -  445  15  10 

G.  Clarke  & 

Sons .  438  17  2 

Barker  &  Sons  431  13  6 
J.  A.  Mere¬ 
dith  .  430  0  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £405.] 


C.  E.  Cox  & 

Co . £422 

R.  Holmes  & 

Son  .  400 

J.  Walker  & 

Sons .  394 

J.  &  J.  War¬ 
ner,  Mickle- 
over,  Derby*  355 


0  0 


TENDERS. 

should  hna!™ti0nS.  {0T  in8ertion  under  this  heading 
notSerb<£dm8^e,i  40  “™e  Editor>”  and  must  reach  us 
pub  Sh  Tendr  il0”  ThWJt iavs‘  cannot 

arch  tent  nr  638  authenticated  either  by  the 

announcements  K™&°Wner  :  “d  we  "t  publish 
of  the! iEr 1. Ih?®  accePted  unless  the  amount 
Tender  ls  uMir  inn^’  n?r  any  Ust  in  which  the  lowest 

anffilpeSS.]1111088  m  8°me  exceptlonal  cases 

*  Denotes  accepted.  J  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

VmaMBTor^hhvDw_^r  sewerage  work3,  Albert 
MessS’H  Walked  ^nU  ds  ?rban  Di3trlct  Council. 
King-street  WotH* ‘k  ®on'  engineers,  Albion-chsmbers, 
King  street,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  engineer  ’ 

St  a  us  Lr  -v-  ,*■}?• » » 

sio„  % 

Son  line  n  n  B-SasMey  .  1,085  8  6 

i-Mf*  :  • iiffiJS.  1’077  0  0 

U*6  0  0:  Oalton*  . .  996  0  0 


BRENTFORD. — For  laying  4,145  sq.  yds.  of  creo- 
soted  firwood  block  paving,  Half  Acre  and  Boston-road, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Nowell  Parr, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Clifdeu  House,  Boston-  road, 
Brentford : — 

Per  yd.  Per  yd. 

super.  super. 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.  10  4 
Acme  Flooring  Co.  9  3 
Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Co.  . .  9  2 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co., 
Hammersmith* . .  8  9 


T.  Watson,  jun.  ..  13  2 
W.  Neave  &  Sons  11  10 
A.  Walker  &  Son  11  6 
T.  Cook  Starkey..  11  6 
J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.  11  3 
J.  Mowlem  &  Co.  10  11 


BRENTFORD.- 
path  on  the  wes 
District  Council. 

Surveyor,  Clifden 
W.  Neave  & 

Sons .  £296  0  0 

J.  Shelbourne  & 

Co . 

W.  Griffiths  & 

Co .  270  0  0 

T.  Watson,  jr.  240  10  0 


—For  formation  and  paving  of  a  foot- 
t  side  of  Half  Acre,  for  the  Urban 
,  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  Engineer  and 
House,  Boston-road,  Erentford  : — 

Harvey  Bros. . .  £233  17  0 
J,  Mowlem  &  Co.  233  0  0 
G.  Wimpey  & 

Co.,  Hammer¬ 
smith* .  230  0  0 

Acme  Flooring, 
etc.,  Co .  226  14  6 


275  0  0 


CHESTERGATE. — For  erecting  new  schools,  Hard- 
man-street,  for  the  Stockport  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  Cheers  &  Smith,  architects,  Blackburn  and 
London.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 


-  ' 

Keen’s  Cement 
Dadoes,  etc. 

Alternative 
Tender. 
Glazed  Brick 
Dadoes,  etc. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

D.  Mullanev  . 

10,160 

0 

0 

11,229 

0 

0 

W.  C  Broadhurst . . 

10,285 

15 

0 

11,423 

7 

4 

W.  B.  Beattie  _ 

11.03  1 

0 

0 

12.455 

0 

0 

S.  Smith . 

11,638 

4 

8 

12.913 

8 

8 

J.  Broadhurst  _ 

10  895 

0 

0 

12.220 

0 

0 

J.  Briggs . 

10.350 

0 

0 

11,710 

0 

0 

W.  Pownall  . 

10,496 

14 

11 

11,081 

14 

6 

S.  Warburton  . . . 

12/ "i.O 

0 

0 

13,264 

0 

0 

T.  Pickles  . 

13,031 

7 

3 

14,404 

1 

9 

J.  Gerrard  &  Sons. . 

11.220 

0 

0 

12,183 

0 

F.  &  W.  Meadows . . 

10,895 

0 

0 

12,095 

0 

0 

Bowman  &  8ons  . , 

13,019 

1H 

n 

14,439 

0 

4 

Robinson  &  Son  . . 

10.489 

6 

7 

1 

W.  Hopkins  . 

10  600 

0 

0 

11,600 

0 

0 

11,300 

0 

0 

13,113 

6 

0 

EBBW  VALE. — For  widening  and  improving  the 
roal  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge  to  the 
County  School,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Thomas,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Ebbw  Vale  : — 
W.  Miles,  Mount  Pleasant-road,  Ebbw  Vale*  . .  £1,377 


FARNHAM. — For  almshouses,  Famham,  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  G.  McDonald.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sted- 
man,  architect  and  surveyor,  South-street-chambers, 


Farnham,  Surrey 


W.  White  . £3,914  8  6 

W.  German  .  3,878  17  0 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  . .  3,659  0  0 

Haslemere  Builders, 

Ltd .  3,643  0  0 

Higgs  &  Outhwaite  . . 

T.  J.  Hawkins  &  Co. 

A.  Chuter  . 

Cmsar  Bros. 


Reduction 
if  timber 
work  in 
deal. 

.  £129  0  0 
.  128  7  0 


f(1rGth?m™,3T!R'«FJ0r,  erecting  a  mode!  steam  laundry 
for  the  Gloucester  Model  Laundry  Company,  Ltd  mV’ 

Freeman  &  Jones.  .  £2,109  1  J.  Eyard  *  Son  £1  830 
w  '.I '  '  •  ■  2.020  T-  Williams  . .  17?? 

W.  T.  Nicholls  ....  1,999  J.  Simmonds-  .  i  765 
W.  Jones,  junr.  ..  1,9 16  J  ’  00 

[All  of  Gloucester.] 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


3,404  0  0..  40 

3,442  13  0  ..  125 

3,321  0  0  ..  166  15  0 

3,310  0  0..  50  0  0 

S,290  0  0  ..  120  0  0 

3,259  0  0  ..  137  0  0 

3,165  0  0  ..  88  10  0 

3,129  0  0..  84  0  0 

3 154  00  ..  105  00 
3,116  0  0..  75  0  0 

3,106  0  0..  65  0  0 

3,101  0  0..  60  0  0 

3J  77  1  8  ..  73  0  0 

2,960  0  0  ..  100  0  0 

2,929  0  0..  75  0  0 

2,920  0  0..  94  0  0 

2.858  5  3  ..  29  15  3 

2,791  0  0..  81  0  0 

2,709  0  0..  40  0  0 

FAVERSHAM. — For  taking  up  and  relaying  976 
super,  yds.  of  wood  block  paving  in  West-street,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  S.  P.  Andrews,  Borough  Surveyor, 
20,  We3t-street,  Faversham  : — 

Per  yd. 
super, 
s.  d. 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co .  3  11 

Acme  Flooring  and  Paving  Co. .  2  8 

P-  Smith  .  i  5 

M.  Chrisfleld,  Sittingbourne* .  1  2 


F.  Knight  . 

Goddard  &  Sons 

W.  Watson . 

Lorden  &  Son  . . 
Crosby  &  Co . 

F.  Milton  . 

W.  J.  Snuggs _ 

Drowley  &  Co.  . . 
Kent  &  Hall  .... 
Tompsett  &  Co. 

G.  Kemp . 

Spear  &  King  . . 

E.  C.  Hughes _ 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co 
A.  G.  Mardon 


GUILDFORD.— -For  erecting  brick  and  concrete 
piers  to  carry  a  girder  bridge  across  the  River  Wey,  at 
Newark,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Anstee 
oSnrrf  Di8tricft.,  Council  Offices,  Commercial-road; 

Guildford.  Quantities  by  Engineer  : _  f  « 

A.  G.  Osenton,  Tilehurst  near  Reading*  £459  s  0“* 
[Thirty  other  tenders.] 


GUILDFORD.— For  iron  and  steel  work  for  bridge 
across  the  River  Wey  at  Newark,  in  the  parish  of  Send 
and  Ripley,  for  the  Rural  District  Council  Mr  J 
BnPjneer,  Council  Offices,  Commercial-road! 
Guildford.  Quantities  by  Engineer  : — 

A.  G.  Osenton,  Tilehurst,  near  Reading* .  £79 

[Thirty  other  tenders.] 


.HOVE.— For  erecting  public  elementary  schools  for 
about  600  children,  in  Portland-road,  for  the  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Black,  architects  10 
Prince  Albert-street,  Brighton  : —  ’  ’ 

H.  J.  Penfold  ....  £7,807 


Longley  &  Co .  7,568 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  7,500 
W.  A.  Field  &  Co. .  7,435 

Lynn  &  Sons .  7,418 

Cook  &  Sons .  7,200 

Barnes  &  Sons  ....  7,196 
Parsons  &  Sons  ..  7,190 


£7,150 

7,059 

7.056 


H.  A.  C.  Jay . 

Rowland  Bros. 

W.  Brown  &  Sons 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  . 

Hawkins  &  Co.  . .  6,948 

Hockley  &  Co .  e!864 

Norman  &  Burt, 
Burgess  Hill*  . ,  6,551 


HOYLAND  NETHER. — For  reconstruction  and 
alteration  of  settling  tanks  at  sewage  farm,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Keywood,  Engi¬ 
neer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hoyland  Nether,  near 
Barnsley  : — 

W.  Craig - £311  6 

A.  Firth  _  307  16 

W.  Waring  & 

Sons .  293  11 

Jones  Bros.  . .  263  10 
Thor  ney  croft 
<fe  Norman  .  235  15 
T.  P.  Hague  .  227  13 


R.  Holmes  & 

Sons . 

W.  Johnson  . . 
M;  Hague, 
Hoyland*  . . 
[Engineer’s  estimate,  £282  7s.  6d.] 


KINNERSLEY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Kinnersley  Castle,  Herefordshire.  Messrs.  Groome  & 
Bettington,  architects  and  surveyors,  Palace-chambers, 
Hereford  : — 

First  Contract. 

W.  Bowers  &  Co.  £1,092  0 


W.  Rowbeiry..  £1,434  10 
Beavan&Hodges  1,213  0 
R.  Morgan  . .  1,200  0 

W.  P.  Lewis  & 

Co .  1,190  0 

Davies  &  Co.  ..  1,112  0 


C.  Cooke .  1,076 

E.  W.  Wilks  ..  1,031 
W.  Powell,  Here¬ 
ford*  .  1,017 

J.  C.  Vaughan . .  957 


[In  accepting  Mr.  Powell’s  Tender,  the  time  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  work  has  been  taken  into  consideration  ] 


Norlington-road  School,  for  the  Urban  ^District  Council 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Jacques,  architect, 
2.  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  : — 

Wainwright  & 


I.  Farthing....  £600  0  0 
Goddard  &  Co.  670  0  0 
D.  Dowley,  Ltd.  636  6  3 

J.  Smart  &  Son  530  0  0 
Cheshire  A  s  - 

phalte  Co.  . . 

Constable,  Hart, 

&  Co.,  Ltd. . . 


506  8  6 
487  16  3 


Co.,  Ltd .  £484 

F.  G.  Sheppard 
(Sheppard  & 

Co.) .  482 

W.  Manders, 
Leyton*  ....  476 
Chittenden  & 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  other  works  at  the 
Infirmary,  Harrow-road,  for  the  Paddington  Guardians. 
Mr.  E.  Howley  Sim,  architect,  8,  Craig’s- court,  Charing 
Cross,  W.C. : — 

Painting  and  General  Repairs. 


G.  F.  Vigor  & 

Co . £1,160 

T.  Pearce....  1,105 

G.Foxley -  936 

W.  J.  Fryer 
&  Co.  ....  870 . 

R.  lies.  Ltd.  770 

F.  Chidley  & 

Co.,  Ltd. 


768  4  0 


Flower  Bros., 
48,  Upper 
Baker  -  st., 

N.W.* _ 

Woollaston 

Bros . 

F.  R.  Biggs  & 
Co . 


685  15  5 


Repair  0/  the  Electric  Bells  and  Fire-Alarms  at  the 
Infirmary. 

Tamplin  &  Makowski,  Ltd . £250  0  0 

London  and  Provincial  Telephone 

and  Fittings  Co .  190  5  2 

Donnison,  Sillem,  &  Co .  184  0  0 

W.  J.  Bishop  &  Co .  179  14  0 

Beam  Co .  .  179  0  0 

Walsall  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  143  19  10 

W.  Winn .  120  0  0 

F.  W.  Brock  .  115  13  0 

Comyn,  Ching,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  109  0  0 

Jackson  Bros .  1°2  5  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  <fc  Co .  98  15  0 

W.  J.  Fryer  &  Co .  97  0  0 

Private  Wire  and  Telephone  Instal¬ 
lation  Co.,  Ltd .  91  15  0 

Western  Engineering  Co. .  89  15  0 

G.  &  H.  Turner  . •  78  6  0 

R.  H  &  J.  Pearson,  Ltd.,  141,  High- 

street,  Notting  Hill-gate.  W.*..  75  0  0 

Telephone  and  Electrical  Installa¬ 
tion  Co .  75  0  0 

Holmes  &  Cooper  .  71  6  0 

J.  Bryden  &  Sons . 66  0  0 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Main- 
tenance  Co .  49  0  0 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  55. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  P 

(fW  Contracts,  *,  «  M  -  »*•<  *  “  ^  ^ 


UBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 

be  Delivered 

♦Pablic  Library  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Underground  Mains  . •  •  •  • 

Excavating.  Temporary  and  Permanent  Reinstating 

Street  Arc  Lamps  . . . , . . . . 

Tar  Paving . .  . . 

New  Lavatory,  etc.,  at  Workhouse.  Torpoint . 

Paving  Coppenhall-terrace.  etc . 

Road  Works,  Newton-street,  etc  . 

Fireclay  Pipes . 

Hatch  Boxes  and  Expansion  Joints  . 

600  tons  of  Drysand  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Sewage  Pumping  Station.  Holdford-road,  Witton  . . 

Ten  Two- wheeled  Dust  Carts  . •  -  ■■■■■  ■  ■ 

Repaving,  etc..  Bolton  to  Manchester-road,  Clifton  . 

Private  Improvement  Works  . . . 

Foreman’s  .louse  at  Palmer  Pumping  Station . 

Soft  Wood  Paving.  Part  of  Albion-road  .......... 

JUnclimbable  Iron  Fencing  round  Reservoir  No.  2  . . 
'Children’s  Clearing-houm.  Workhse  .  Bice-la.,  Walton 

Drainage  Work  Rep  firs,  Pablic  Hall,  Slough . 

Baptist  Chapel  at  Llanhilleth  •  •  •  •  ■ - 

Repairs,  Painting,  etc.,  at  Atterchffe  Polic 3-Station  . 
Repairs,  Painting,  etc  ,  M  rtuary,  Plum-la.,  Sheffield 

Forty  Houses-near  Tylers  Arms,  Blaina,  Mon. . 

Nurses’  Home,  Bangour  Village  _..  .  •••••••  - 

Cleaning,  Distempering,  and  Painting  at  Town  Hall 

Heating  and  Ventilation  at  Town  Hall ...... - 

Removing  and  Re-fixing  Wind  Engine  aid  Pump 

Small  Engine  House . 

Oil  Engine  and  Pump  .  . •  •  •  •  , 

Addit.  Rooms,  Port  Talbot  Central  Council  School 

Repairs,  etc.,  at  Pontardawe  Council  School  . 

Alterations  to  Aberavon  Council  School  .  •-••••• 
Drainage,  Water  Supolv.  etc.,  Velindre  Council  Sch. 
Painting,  etc  ,  at  Council  Schools  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  ■ 

Extend.  Artificial  Stonemaking  Shed,  Molesworth-st. 

Alterations? etc.,  D  vel.  House,  Maxwell-la ,  Fochabers 
Repairing  Set  of  Stone  Step3  leading  to  Lecture  Hall 
Improvement  of  Tynycae-place,  Penygraig  •••••••• 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Workhouse  Laundry,  Cuckfleld 

Road  Works.  Fleur-de-Lis  . . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Dewsbury-road  Pipe  Line  . 

♦Road  Improvements,  Potters  Bar  .  . .  . . 

Additions,  etc.,  at  Ancrum-road  Public  School  - 

Public  Convenience  at  Dundee-street. . 

Whitewash.,  etc..  Union  Infirmary,  Hope,  nr.  Eccles 

•  Alterations  and  Additions  to  Schools . 

«  Wood  Paving  Works . . . . .  •••••■■• . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  at  Prospect . 

New*3 Streets  and  Drains,  etc.,  Highroad"  Well  . . 

•Additions,  etc.,  to  Basement  of  Public  Library  .... 

Painting,  Colouring,  etc..  Schools . 

Electric  Lighting  . 

Partial  Rebuilding  Waunfawr  School,  < 3r°ss  Keys  .. 
Four  Shops,  Great  Clowes-street.  Higher  B.oughton 

Eight  Dwellings,  Meadow-terrace,  Treforest . 

Repairs  of  Bow  Bridge,  Wateringbury  . . . . 

Granite  Concrete  Coping  to  Settling  Tanks . 

Furniture,  Moxley  Hospital,  Bilston . 

Hand  Laundry  Machinery  . 

Disinfector  . •  •  •  •  •. . 

Iron  and  Barbed-wire  Fencing  . . . . . . . . 

Making-up  Road,  Long-street,  East  Barnet . 

sStanTD™bf,e0c'ent™  wir'd  Stove?.  tor  'ioaimary  ■■ 
Electric  Lighting  Workhouse  Buildings . 

Lamp  Pillars!  Irons?  Cwriages,  etc.,  &  Glass  for  Lamps 
*New  Ent'raneasfefc.^Sfc.'  Qsojihi-M.'  Oh.',  SmitoMk 

♦Erection  of  Houses  at  Uxbridge . 

♦  Broken  Blue  Guernsey  Granite  . .  ■  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Sewer  from  Middleton  to  Slattocks  and  Stakehill  . 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Brewood . 

4KiomXlX™a£ol'Be'ck6^m::: 

♦Boundary  Fencing  at  Asylum . 

♦Painting  of  Schools,  Norwood . 

Stores  . . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Irregular  Castings . 

Permanent  FW  ay  .^Se^ice^ineto  Car  Sheds’  Dean-rd. 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Private  Street  Works  ....... . .  •  . . 

Bakery  in  Weaver-streeet,  Winsford . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Wishaw  Electricity  Committee  . 


Bromley  Town  Council  . 

St.  Germans  Guardians  . 

Crewe  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Edinburgh*  District  Water  Trustees 
do. 
do. 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

Rithmines  U.D.C . 

Lancashire  C.C . 

Bootle  Corporation . 

Brighton  Corporation 

Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council 

Cowes  U.D.C . 

West  Darby  Guardians  . 

The  Trustees]... . 

Sheffield  Watch  Committee  . 

do. 

Blaina  Building  Club  . •  •••• 

E  iinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

do. 

Wilby  Parish  Council . 

do. 

do. 

Glamorgan  C.C. 


Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Elham  R.D.C . 

Central  Finsbury  Radical  Club  .... 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

The  Guardians . 

Jones  &  Warne . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

South  Mimms  R.D.C . 

Dundee  School  Board . 

Edinburgh  City  Council  . 

Salford  Guardians . . . 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Cockermouth  R.D.C.  \ 

Hey  wood  &  Middleton  Water  Board 


Forms  ol  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


!.  F.  Cox,  Engineer,  10,  Busselbstreet,  Wishaw,  N.B . 

H.  Norman,  ■  ■  ■ 

5:  I'aSSS&h'auryeinr.  Seath-street,  Crew. . 

W.  A.  Tait,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  . 

H.  Richardson,  Engr.  Mur., 

Odic'e',;  Preston  .... 

. 

c.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  . 


J-  PS  '• 

f;  W.*Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  . 


B.  Thompson,  67,  Victoria-road.  Northampton . 

do. 

T.  M  Eranklen,  Clerk,  C.O.  OBoes,  Westgrte-street,  Cardin  . 


Chelsea  Public  Libraries  Committee 
Bristol  Education  Committee  .... 

Neath  R.D.C.  .......  • •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

King’s  Norton  &  Northfield  U.D.C. 
Monmouthshire  Education  Com. 


Maidstone  R.D.C . 

Eccles  Corporation  . . 

S.  Staft'ordshe.  Smallpox  Eos.  Board 


Surveyor’s  Djpirtment.  Town  H  ill,  0  it  ford  .  •• 

A.  Ham  brook  Surveyor,  Lyminge,  Kent . 

A.  Girdiu,  Riwan  Cotbiga,  F  ichabers .  . 

TWbejSl JoZ’hrtwA  o'fliees'.'pentr'e,*  k'h'ondda ' !  I"! 

E.  Waugh,  Clerk,  Boltro-road,  Haywards  Heath  . 

C.  T.  Evans,  Architect.  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff  . .  •  ■.••••••••■. 

C  G  Henzell,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds 

W.  H.  Mansbridge,  40.  High-street,  Barnet........ . 

J.  H.  Langland,  Architect,  31,  Murraygate,  Dundee . 

Burgh  Engineer . 

Steward  of  the  Infirmary . ......  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  . . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W. . . 

J.  B.  Wilson.  Engineer,  11,  Main-street,  Cockermouth  ...... 

J.  Diggle,  Water  Engineer,  Water  Board  Offloes,  Heywood 

M.  Hall,  Surveyor.  Harrison-road,  Halifax  . . 

Public  Library,  Manresa-road,  Chelse  i,  S.  W.  . . . . . 

P.  Addie,  City  Valuer’s  Office,  Council  House,  Bristol . 

D.  M.  Davies,  Engineer,  Neath  . . . . . . . . 

A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer,  23,  Valentme-road,  King  s  Heath  . . 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercarn,  Mo  1.  . . . 

E  Woodhouse,  Architect,  88,  Mosley-street,  Manchester 

A.  Lloyd  Thomas,  Engr.  and  Arch.,  Church-st.-chbrs.,  Pontypridd 

C.  Warne,  Surveyor,  Barming  . . . . . . .  •  •  •  ■ ;  •  •  •  •  •  . . 

G.  W.  Willis,  Sewage  Works,  Peel  Green-road,  Patncroft  . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton  . 


Tenders  to 

be  Delivered 

July  11 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

July  12  , 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.C . 

do. 

Stourbridge  Guardians  . 

do. 

do. 

Leeds  Street  Lighting  Committee.. 

Leeds  Education  Committee . 

London  C.C . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Brentford  U.D.C . 

Middleton  Corporation . 

Cannock  R.D.C . 

Rip  ton  R  D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Newport  C.B.  Lunacy  Committee.. 

Lambeth  Guardians . 

Cavan  &  Leitrim  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 
Receiver- Gen.  &  Direc.  of  Contracts 
do. 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation . 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

Conway  Borough  Council  . 

Levenshulme  U.D.C . 

Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 

Penge  U.D.C . 

Hereford  Education  Authority  .... 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 


July  14 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  16 
do. 
do. 

July  17 


H.  York,  Surveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet  . 

do. 

G.  F.  James,  Clerk,  12,  Hagley-road,  Stourbridge . 

do. 

do. 

Superint.  of  Street  Lighting,  Springwell-st.,  Whitehall-rd.,  Leeds 

W.  Packer,  Secretary,  Education  Offices,  Leeds . •■■•••• 

Superintending  Architect’s  Department,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Office  of  the  Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  W . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Clifden  House,  Boston- road,  Brentford . 

W.  Welburn,  Borough  Surveyor,  Middleton  . 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer,  Penkridge  . 

Willcox  &  Raikcs,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  .... 

J.  A.  Angell,  Architect,  Council  Offices,  Beckenham . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport . 

Guardians’  Offices,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

R.  R.  Stewart,  Secretary,  37,  College-green,  Dublin . 

W.  Casolani,  Valletta  . 

do. 

Nelson  F.  Dennis,  Boro.  Engr.,  Municipal-bldgs.,  West  Hartlepool 

S.  E.  Burgess,  Borough  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Conway  . 

J.  Jepson,  Surveyor,  Guardian-chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport 

W.  Fryer,  21,  High-street,  Winsford . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Anerley,  S.E . 

J.  Parker,  City  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Hereford . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 


July  20 
July  21 
do. 


do. 

Jaly  24 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS;— Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Tramway  Offices  and  Car  Depot,  Plaistow  . 

*B1<  ck  of  Dwellings.  New  King’s-road,  Fulham  .... 

•Portion  of  Block  of  Dwellings,  Stepney  . 

Electric  Locomotives,  Traction  Mains,  etc . 

•Cast-Iron  Storage  Tanks,  etc.,  at  Darenth  Asy.,  Kent 
•Making  Roads,  Laying  Tram.  Lines,  etc.,  Carshalton 

Extension  of  Municipal  Buildings,  High-street  - 

Pipe-Laying.  Springfield  and  Great  Baddow  . 

•Steelwork,  etc.,  for  New  Public  Hall,  Hull  . 

Central  Premises.  Widnes . 

*  New  Grammar  School,  Lincoln  . 

Culvert,  180  yds.  long,  at  Lydbrook  School . 

♦Extension  of  Mile  End  Public  Library . 

Plotting  Scales  (Boxwood  and  Ivory)  . 

1,800  lineal  yds.  of  4  ft.  9  in.  diam.  Circular  Sewer,  etc. 
2,940  lineal  vds.  of  4  ft.  9  in.  diam.  Circular  Sewer,  etc. 

I  1,050  lineal  yds.  of  4  ft.  9  in.  diameter  Sewer . 

!  Refuse  Destructor  Plant . 

'  Sinking  Shaft  at  Bryn  Navigation  Colliery  . . 

r Cleaning* Decorating, St.  John’s  Church,  Pemberton 

•Temporary  Iron  School . 

•Alterations  and  Additions  to  County  Hall,  Ipswich 
Sinking  a  Shaft,  380  yds.  deep,  Elsecar,  near  Barnsley 
Alter?.,  etc.,  St.Werburgh’s  Schools,  Queen-st., Chester 
Permanent  Way  and  Bonding  (Tramways,  Contract  1) 

Additions  to  House  in  Roundhay-road,  Leeds . 

Electric  Light,  Kilkenny . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


West  Ham  Borough  Council . 

London  C.C.  .  .1 . 

do. 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

Burntisland  Town  Council . . 

Chelmsford  R.D.C . 

Hull  Corporation . 

Runcorn  &  Widnes  Indus.Co-op.  Soc. 

The  Governors . . . 

Gloucestershire  Education  Com. 

Stepney  Borough  Council  . 

Director-General  Ordnance  Survey 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 


Erdington  U.D.C . 

Dr.  8alkeld  . 

Kilkenny  Corporation  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Weet  Ham . 

Housing  Section,  Arch.  Depart.,  19,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C*.*."’ 
do. 

Spencer  Harty,  City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

Architect’s  Office,  29a,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C .  ‘  ‘  ” 

Burgh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burntisland,  N.B . 

J.  Dewhirst,  Engineer,  Avenue-chambers,  Chelmsford _ 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

4  and  6,  Church-street.  Runcorn  . 

Leonard  Stokes,  Architect,  2,  Great  8mith-street,  8.W . 

M.  H.  Medland,  County  Architect,  15,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester 

Borough  Engineer,  16,  Great  Alio-street.  E . 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Stores,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

do. 

F.  Fletcher  Harvey,  Engineer  A  Sur.,  Town  Hall,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

The  Colliery,  Bryn,  Port  Talbot  Railway . 

J.  Baynes,  Fernleigh,  Pemberton,  Wigan . 

A.  Lawton,- St.  PeterBgate,  Stockport  . 

County  Surveyor,  16.  Museum-street.  Ipswich  . 

T.  Nowbould  (Earl  Fitz williams’  Colliery)  . 

E.  Kirby,  Architect.  5,  Cook-street,  Liverpool  . 

H.  H.  Humphries,  Engineer.  Public  Hall,  Erdington  . 

J.  M.  JHottomley,  Son,  &  Wcllburn,  Architects,  13,  Bond-st.,  Leeds 
R.  J.  Gore,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Kilkenny  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.  July  26 
do. 

July  28 
do. 

July  29 
do. 
do. 

July  31 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  2 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  1 

No  date 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Temporary  Clerk  (Borough  Engineer’s  Department) 

Woolwich  Borough  Council  . 

21.  per  weok  . 

Julv  17 

•Temporary  Architectural  Assistant  . 

!■  ulham  Borough  Council  . 

31.  3s.  per  week . 

•Assistant  Instructor  in  Building  Construction . 

Willesdon  Polytechnic . 

7s.  6d.  per  evening  . 

do. 

♦Instructor  in  Elementary  Technical  Drawing . 

do. 

78.  per  evening . . . 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv,  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviil. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  53. 
LONDON. — For  additions,  alterations,  and  redccora- 
tion  of  the  Murphy  Memorial  Hall,  Now  (Kent-road. 
Mr.  A.  Conder,  architect,  Palace-chambers,  9,  Bridge- 
street,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Blomfleld, 
40,  Finsbury-squaro,  London,  E.C. : 


Hudson  Bros.  ....  £7,250 
Staines  &  Son  ....  6,960 

J.  Chapman .  6,936 

utimpson  A  Co.  ..  6,930 
.T.  Grover  &  Son  . .  6,882 
Kirk  &  Randall  . .  6,672 


Holloway  Bros.  ..  £6,616 
W.  Akers  &  Co.  . .  6,594 

F.  <fe  H.  F.  Higgs..  6,58  I 
J.  Smith  A  Sons  ..  6,535 
L.  H.  A  R.  Roberts  6,420 
H.  Young .  6,316 


LONDON.— For  electric  light  installations.  South 
Battersea  station  and  Westminster  (new)  station,  for 
tho  London  County  Council : — 

South  Battersea  Station. 


Tamplin  &  Ma- 

kovski,  Ltd. .  £251  0  0 
O.  Clark  &  Co.  199  17  6 
W.  H.  Johnson  195  0  0 
Durell  &  Co.  . .  189  15  0 
Barlow* Young  185  0  0 


Tamplin  &  Ma- 
kovski,  Ltd.  . .  £326  0 
O.  Clark  &  Co. . .  290  19 
W.  H.  Johnson..  274  0 

Durell  &  Co .  266  11 

Barlow  &  Young  260  0 


Westminster  Station. 


F.  J.  Coleby  & 

Co . £182  10  0 

R.  Dawson,  Ltd.  182  0  0 
A.  H.  Marshall, 
270,High-rd., 
Leytonstone*  155  10  0 


R.  Dawson,  Ltd.  £249  0 
F.  J.  Coleby  & 

Co .  235  0 

A.  H.  Marshall, 

270,  High-road, 
Leytonstone* . .  196  10 


t  lONDON — For  improvements  to  School,  South 
Lambeth-road,  Kennlngton,  for  Board  of  Education  : — 
[Preliminary  plans  of  a  scheme  of  improvements  have 
been  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  follows  -.  Providing  a  hall  about  51  ft.  by  28  ft.  for 
each  department;  now  classroom  for  each  department 
(boys,  48  ;  girls,  48  ;  infants,  56)  ;  two  new  staircases 
and  entrances  for  boys'  and  girls’  departments,  and  two 
new  ( entrances  for  infants'  department:  lavatory' for 
boys  department;  cloakrooms,  teachers’  and  head 
teachera  rooms,  and  stockrooms  for  each  department ; 
redividing,  restepping,  etc.,  certain  classrooms  in  all 
departments ;  rebuilding  boys’  and  girls’  offices,  and 
be*wee“  the  playgrounds ;  and  forming  a 
,cbamb6r  and  coal  cellars  in  basement. 
low-Pre*?sure  hot-water  apparatus.  The 
on  the  completion  of  the 
^  w  :  Boys;  ,372  ;  girlSl  356  ;  infants, 

390  .  total,  1,118;  being  a  net  loss  of  54  places.] 


J.  Grover  &  Son, .  £15,984 

W.  Downs  .  15,944 

F.  &  H.  Biggs  . .  16,882 
Patman  &  Fother-  • 
ingham,  Ltd.  . .  16,723 

£?,  hey  Bros .  16,483 

Killby  &  Gayford.  16,359 
Clarke  &  Bracey. .  15, ns 
J .  Greenwood,  Ltd.  14,959 
W.  King*  Son..  14,773 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  14.’587 
H.  L.  Holloway  . .  14,546 


Lawrance  &  Son. .  £14,404 
Treasure  &  Son  . .  14,383 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  14,270 
W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

T  .  14,151 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  14,089 
W.  Smith  &  8on. .  14,088 
J.  Marsland  & 

Sons .  13,855 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  .  13,773 
E.  Triggs.  92.  The 
Chase,  Clapham*  13,386 


[TBa  estimate  it'ttomhiU  (Etae&TSWS 
amounts  to  £14,284.] 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  the  Southwark  station  of 
the  London  Salvage  Corps.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Briggs, 
architect,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  :  — 

Mansfield  *  Son  ....  £955  I  Trollope  A  Sons  and 

Falkner  A  Sons  _  883  Colls  A  Sons  _ £840 

Ashby  A  Horner. . . .  841  |  W.  Hoath*  .  780 


LONDON. — For  works  to  tho  operating-room  at  the 
District  Sick  Asylum,  Devon’s-road,  Bromley,  E.,  for 
the  Managers  of  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum 
District.  Messrs.  J.  A  W.  Clarkson,  architects,  13b, 
High-street,  Poplar,  E.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

F.  A  T.  Tliorno,  Manchester-road,  Cubitt  Town  £420 


LEYTON. — For  cleansing,  paintiDg,  repairs,  and  improvements  to  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee  of 
tho  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. : — 


— 

Cleansing,  etc., 
Davies-lano. 
Exterior. 

Cleansing,  etc., 
Mayville-road. 
Exterior. 

Cleansing,  etc., 
Kirkdale-road. 
Interior. 

Improvements 
Newport- road 
School. 

R.  Athey  . 

Biggs  A  Co . 

H.  Bouneau  . 

£  s.  d. 

176  10  6 

150  16  1 

198  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

183  17  6 

176  17  5 

190  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

253  1  6* 

255  19  6£ 
530  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

A.  E.  Clark  . 

209  0  0 

295  0  0 

629  0  0 

93  0  0 

254  15  0 

_ 

380  17  7 

187  O  0 

_ 

Gregar  A  Son  . . . . . 

H.  C.  Horswill . 

276  0  0 

897  0  0 

117  0  0 

99  0  0 

67  0  0* 

W.  J.  Maddison  . 

W.  Manders  . 

J.  J.  Quarterman . 

289  0  0 

201  12  6 

140  0  b» 

204  0  O 

150  3  6* 

150  0  0 

415  0  0 

835  18  6 

360  0  0 

135  0  0 

W.  j{.  Swann  . 

Vigor  A  Co . 

178  0  O 

196  0  0 

157  0  0 

210  O  0 

310  0  0 

330  0  0 

99  3  0 

Woollaston  Bros . 

150  0  0 

155  0  0 

327  0  0 

140  0  0 

LONDON.— -For  making-up  tho  carriageways  of  Inglethorpe-street  and  Parfrey-street,  Fulham,  for  tho 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  F.  Wood,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W. : — 

Inglethorpe-street. 

Parfrey-street. 

Roadway. 

Footway. 

Roadway. 

Footway. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

629  17  0 

632  0  0 

341  0  0 
Alternative — 

201  9  11 

232  6  3 

201  9  11 

168  15  6 

356  2  6 

Alternative- 
201  16  2 

241  5  7 

210  7  10 

176  b  3 

— 

— 

A.  B.  Champniss . 

W.  Neave  A  Son . 

Borough  Surveyor  . 

650  0  0 

774  0  0 

212  0  C* 

730  0  0 

821  0  0 

216  0  0* 
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LONDON. — For  alterations  to  No.  34,  Queen-street, 
E.t. ,  for  the  London  Salvage  Corps.  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Briggs,  architect,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  : — 
Mansfield  &  Son _  £375  |  W.  Heath*  . £366 

MULLINGAR. — For  additions  to  Dvsart  Church  for 
Rey.  C.  Casey.  P.P.  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  architect, 
74,  Hollybank-road,  Drumcondra,  Dublin: — 

C.  Doyle  . . £960  l  M.  Lynatn,  Milltown 

P.  flanway-  .  735  |  Pass* .  £733 

PENMACHNO. — For  waterworks  at  Penmachno,  for 
the  Gcirisnvdd  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Ruthih: — 

J.  H.  Robeits. .  £1,678  0  Hughes  &  Row- 

G.  Robeits  &  lands  £1,100  0 

Bros .  1,547  0  H.  Roberts _  1,060  0 

R.  Griffith  &  \  F.  Mitchell  & 

D.  Jones  ....  1,470  15  !,  Son,  Rivav- 
T.  T.  Williams  place,  City- 

&  M.  Jones..  1,228  0  road,  Huline, 

G.  Reed*  Son..  1,205  0  Manchester*  880  0 

Sheffield  & 

Evans .  1,140  o1 

PORTSMOUTH. — For  the  election  of  the  Copnor- 
road  Council  School.  Portsmouth  for  the  Portsmouth 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  G.  C.  Vernon-Inkpon,  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor,  40,  Commcrcial-road,  Portsmouth  :  — 


Armitage  * 

Hodgson  £20.677  10  2 
Dowdell  ..  20,66  L  14  4 

Kirk  & 

Randall..  22,618  0  0 
Light*  Son  20,600  0  0 
cook*  Sons  20,315  ii  o 
W.  Ward..  20.117  0  0 
Perkins  & 

Durrant .  19,590  8  0 
W.W.  Evans  19.375  0  0 


Clarke  & 

Son  ....  £19.103  0  0 
Coltherup.  .  18.823  6  9 

Corke  _  18.591  18  10 

Davis  _  18,500  0  0 

Learmouth  18,494  3  7 
Harding  ..  18.443  13  O 

Privett  .  .  .  18,365  0  0 

Cr  ockerell, 

P  o  r  t  s  - 
mouth* . . 


18,127  5  6 

PORTSMOUTH. — h’or  enlargement  of  building  in 
constructing  new  dining-rooms,  dormitories,  hall,  etc., 
f->r  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Sailors’  Home.  Mr. 
G.  O.  Vernon-Iukpen,  architect,  40,  Commercial-road, 
Portsmouth 


Croad  . £10,112 

Privett  .  10,098 

Spricgings  .  10,02) 

Perkins  &  Durrant  9.997 

Salter  .  9,891 

Coltherup  .  9,890 

Dugan,  Ports¬ 
mouth*  .  9,687 


Kirk  &Randnll..  £11,220 

Corke  .  11.000 

Clarke  &  Son  ... .  10,908 

Evans .  10,800 

Harding  .  10,716 

Light  &  Son _  10,300 

Dash  .  10,298 

Munday  .  10,238 

Crockerell  .  10.236 

PRESTON. —For  road  works  back  roads  between 
Cheviot-street  and  West  Strand,  and  Osborne-street 
and  Hartington-road,  for  tho  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Smethurst,  Acting  Borough  Surveyor :  — 

Back  Road,  Osborne-street  and  Hartington-road. 

Chadwick  Bros.,  Preston  . £147  3  10 

Back  Road,  Cheviot-street  and  JFesi  Strand, 
Chadwick  Bros.,  Preston  . £161  17  6 


ROTHBURY. — For  water  supply  to  new  workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  Snaith,  engineeer  : — 

R.  Wood,  M.E.  £625  3  6  |  J.  Lee . £239  15  0 

SOUTH  EALING. — For  erecting  a  mission  hall.  Mr. 
w.  A.  Pito,  architect,  116.  .Tormyn -street,  St.  James’s. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Falkner,  19-23,  Ludgate-hill, 
E.C. : — ■ 

.  £2,230  j  J.  Dorey  &  Co.  . .  £2  047 


Chambers  Bros. 
Myring  &  Son  . . 
Garrett  &  Son  . . 
W.  Blackburn  . . 
Barrett  &  Power  . 


R, 


2,229 

2,214 

2,200 

2,163 


H.  &  R.  Roberts  2,079 


Chinchen  &  Co.  . .  2,077 


L.  Whitehead  &  Co. 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  2,020 

W.  J.  Dickens -  1,990 

F.  J.  Messom  &  Sons  1,975 
H.  Flint,  High 
Wycombe*  .... 


Hobrough..  £2,895  18  0 

H.  Page  _  2,571  18  7 

A.  J.  Colborne  2,486  4  9 


TEiaNUOUTH—ForwUM :  *» 
mo, lusty,  laundry.  »d“\nr'’b“M7*l,l3“  Couudl  Mr. 
Billon  E  late,  for  the  Urban  na all  oath 

C.  F.  Getting,.  Surveyor,  Toon  Hall,  leiym^  g 

BUd  J  rip-  „  0  1'?.  V  French  S»l<  J 

B.TVi  £5"J  °  „  I  5  <g5;  !;  ”  S 

As  S:JSi  »  !  f'HS  2>G1  °  9 

2'»»‘  I;?«  "•  ° 

2,978  0  0  G-  H- 

shall,  Bir-  n,  - 

2,930  0  0  I  mingham*  2,584  u 


W.  E.  Ben¬ 
nett  .... 

R.  Wilkin3  & 
Sons  .... 

W.  T.  Steveri- 

S.  Roberts . . 


1,917 

SPENNYMOOR. — For  making-up  Works-road,  for 
the  Uiban  District  Council  : — 

S'dion  I. — Barnfield-road  to  W  ear  dale-street. 

W.  Inglett . £609  2  I  J.  Carrick  . £526  0 

G.  H.  Bell .  564  17  G.  Pickering _  510  0 

W.  Burdon .  536  0  I 

Section  II. —  Weardale-street  to  Green-lane. 

W.  Inglett . £686  17  I  G.  H.  Bell . £511  7 

W.  Buidon .  688  6  J.  Carrick  .  433  0 

G.  Pickering  . .  . .  530  0  1 

TEWKESBURY. — For  constructing  two  concrete 
filter  beds  at  the  waterworks  pumping  station,  for  the 
Corporation  of  Cheltenham.  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering, 
Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham : — 

~  "  M.  Williams  & 


TODMOBDEN’.-For  main  aeworage  rvorka. 

road  sewer,  for  the  Health  Comm  ,  •  .  jjorough 

Horough  Engineer,  Todmordon.  Quantities  i.y  ^ 

Encineer  ■—  _.  ,  „  £3  987  5  3 

H.  E.  Buckley,  Bingley*  . . 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  —  For  cnuntrkicottnge  nt 
Hartfield,  for  Mr.  W.  Wooding  Stanner.  M  . 
architect,  Withyham,  Tunbridge  Wells 

WE ITCLIFF7ON-S EA. — For  erecting  a  temporary 
church 


'  .  (£600 

Fcnu  &  Co. I  . ^  fi/0 

Humphreys,  Ltd.  ..  530 

H.  Mortimer .  4S0 

F.  Smith  *  Co .  47o 

Bruce  and  Steel. Ltd.  40- 

Alnwick  Foundry  & 

Engineering  Co;. .  39o 


W.  Harbrowt . (  304 

Darlington  Construe-  o 

tion  Co .  340 

F,.  Crossley .  ’’"2 

Ginger.  Lee.  A  Co. . .  3_o 

Artistic  Construe-  (  500 
tion  Co.t  . I  200 


Engineering  ^o...  oao 

j  These  prices  include  communion  table,  pulpit, 

reading  desk,  and  seats. _ _ 

wnonHAT.L  sp\. — For  constructing  septic  tanks, 
b.r,i«?  filters,  etc., 

V. Tt.  Boltom  O.E,  KcSmcc.,  WoodhcllSpa ' 

R.  Crookes  . .  £2,607  9  7 

S.  S.  Holds-  _ ,  „ 

worth  ...  2,434  14  0 

Oak  Building 

Co .  2,366  12  6 

J  enkins  & 

Son  .  2,310  8  1 

W.  Wright  & 

Son  .  2.292  11  0 

S.  M.  Harrison  2,278  6  0 

|  Engineer  s  estimate,  £2, 33U  is. 


J.  H.  Vickers  £2,229  18  6 
Kettering  Co- 
Operative 

Ltd.11.4.".".'  2,170  0  0 
H.  H  Barry, 

Radcliffe-on- 
Trent' 


2,668  0  0 


T.  H.  Harper  2,000  0  0 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BTJNHILL  EOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


Co . £2,386  16  4 

Collins  &  God¬ 
frey,  Chel¬ 
tenham*  . .  2,359  9  7 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


[July  8,  1905. 

The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH. 

For  all  tlie  Proved  Kinds  of 

bath  stone. 


ham  hill  stone, 
doulting  stone. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

T'‘'1  “  *» 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 

Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

GREEK  MARBLE. 

White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Prices 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for ,  Interior  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

IV1ARIVIOR  UIIV1ITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

See  Advt.  p.  xxiii.  _ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.—1 The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T  wSSJi.® 

METCHIM  4  SON  r  sw 

.<  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1, 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood, 

CHAS.  E.  Orfeur,  Ltd, 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone  :  0195.  Telegrams  :  “  Orfeur,  Colchester." 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  E. 

PILKINGTON  &C0 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Begiitered  Trade  Mark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING, 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


OPALITE  ”  Tiling 


TRADE  MARK. 

—  With  Shelmerdine’s  Patent  Granulated  Backing. 

SANITARY.  DURABLE.  EFFECTIVE.  toP bacteria,  fungi,  or  vermin. 

The  only  Reliable  Material  for  Lining  Walla  of  SUBWAYS,  LAVATORIES 
AREAS,  KITCHENS,  BATHROOMS,  Ste. 

Invaluable  for  HOSPITAL  WORK,  Operating  Rooms,  &c. 


WILL  NOT  CRACK  OR  CRAZE, 

Over  250,000  Square  Yards 
Fixed  in  LONDON 


SUPPLIED 
AND  FIXED  BY 


WILLIAM  GRIFFITHS 


(London  Concessionaire  of  Patent  Rights  of  the  National  Opalite  Glazed  Brick 
and  Tile  Syndicate,  Limited). 

126,  HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  ST.  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “OPALITE,  LONDON.”  Telephone  Nos.  2868  and  S369,  LONDON  WALL. 

ORDINARY  GLAZED  TILING  Executed  with  Care  and  Despatch  by  Competent  Workmen, 


-  -  -  - 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

“ENDYMION”:  MR.  A.  BERTRAM  PEGRAM,  SCULPTOR. 


■ 


t 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


. . .  , . !i 


THE  BUILDER,  JULY  8.  1905. 


iRLABi  AT 
GAJULEJEV  UEVEaL 


IPLAN  AT  FLOOR  UEJVELr 


ff 

4 
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WESLEYAN  HALL  COMPETITION.— Design  by  Mr.  J.  G.  S.  Gibson,  F.R.I.B.A. 


NEW  PREMISES,  BURY  STREET. — Mr.  Leslie  W.  Greek,  A.R.I.B.A., 


SOUTH-EAST  VIEW. — Mr.  E.  Turner  Powell,  Architect. 


THE  BUILDER,  JULY  8.  1905. 


"  ARDMILLAN  ”  :  THE  COURT-YARD. — Mr.  E.  Turner  Powell,  Architect. 


Sculpture  Panel:  “Fine  Arts”...  . . . 

Competition  Design  for  Wesleyan  Hall,  Westminster. 

Cottage  Homes,  Croydon . . . . . . . . 

Dog  and  Doublet  Inn,  and  Splom’s  Wood,  Surrey... 


. . Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.,  Sculptor. 

. By  Mr.  W.  Flockhart,  F.KI.B.A. 

.Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  F.R.I  B.A.,  Architect. 
.....Mr.  E,  Guy  Dawber,  F.R I  B. A.,- Architect. 


Illustration  in  Text. 


Cottage  Homes,  Croydon 


Page  70 


Antique  and  Mo  Jem . . . 

Notes  . 

iCongress  of  French  Architects . 

The  Liege  International  Exhibition  . 

Magazines  and  Heviews  . 

The  Architectural  Association  Prize  Drawings . 

Archeological  Discoveries . ......' . 

Fire  Protection  in  London . ....1..... . 

The  British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engineer 

The  London  County  Council. i . . 

Applications  under  the  1894  Building  Act  . 

Architectural  Societies  . 


Antique  and  Modern. 


m 


mm 


published  in  the 
Builder  of  July  15,  1899.  The  sculptor 
represented  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
by  the  seated  figure  of  a  noble-looking 
man  of  middle  age,  draped  in  .classic 
fashion,  and  gazing  calmly  upward  as 
if  in  contemplation  of  the  Heavens.  The 
modern  spirit  was  represented  by  a 
nude  figure  of  a  young  woman  poring 
over  a  book  placed  on  her  knee,  with  one 
hand  pressed  to  her  forehead  as  if  in 
perplexity.  The  fancy  of  representing 
the  antique  figure  fully  draped  and  the 
modern  one  nude,  which  was  rather  the 
contrary  of  what  one  might  have  expected, 
was  probably  due  more  to  a  desire  for 
sculpturesque  contrast  than  to  any, 
symbolical  intention.  The  group  was 
evidently  intended  to  indicate  not  merely 
the  contrast  between  ancient  art  and 
modern  art,  but  that  between  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  antique  mind  and  culture, 
as  compared  with  modern.  The  ancient 
spirit  contemplated  and  admired  :  the 
modern  spirit  pores  and  dissects. 

Though  this  contrast  applies  to  the 
whole  of  life,  ancient  and  modern,,  it  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  in  art  than  in 
any  other  class  of  production  ;  and  less 
understood.  Greek  sculpture  and  archi- 


OME  few  years  ago 
a  remarkable  group 
of  sculpture  was 
exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon  under 
the  title  “  Antique 
et  Moderne  ”  ;  an 

illnatvrn.finn  nf  if,  was 
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tecture  and  ornament  Were  produced 
under  conditions  and  with  aims  totally 
different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  modern  life.  They  belong 
to  another  world.  Young  men  and 
women  in  blouses  and  aprons  sit  and 
copy  the  casts  of  Greek  sculpture  at  the 
Slade  School  and  other  admirable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  ;  but  what  relation  is 
there  between  their  minds  and  their 
habits  of  life,  and  these  works  which 
they  draw  and  model?  Do  they  even 
know  why  they  draw  and  model  from 
them  ? 

It  is  perhaps  some  such  reflection  as 
this  which  has  induced  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  to  produce  a  hook  to 
expound  the  spirit  of  Greek  art.*  As 
he  observes,  the  value  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  is  much  better  understood ,  in  this 
country  than  that  of  Greek  art,  “for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  are  a  literary  , 
nation'  and  not  an  artistic  nation.”'. 
Whether  his  title,  “  A  Grammar  of 
Greek  Art,”  is  well  chosen  may  he  a 
question.  A  “  grammar  ”  of  a  subject 
suggests  a  rather  more  precise  and 
technical  exposition  of  methods  than 
we  find  here.  We  quite  .agree  that  just 
as  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Greeks  is 
expressed  in  a  particular  language,  the 
words  and  grammar  of  which  must  he. 
studied  by  those  who  would  understand; 
the  literature,  so  works  of  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  and  painting  also  are  composed 
in  what  may  he  called  a  particular, 
artistic  language.  “  The  words  of  that 

*  “  A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art/.”  By' Percy  Gardner, 
Litt.D.,  Lincoln  and  Merton,  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 


language  are  the  strokes  of  the  brush 
and  the  chisel  ”  ;  so  far  we  are  within  the 
region  of '  grammar ;  hut  the  author 
goes  on— “these  are  put  together  in 
order  to  embody  Greek  ideas  in  ways 
which  are  distinctive  and  not  like  those 
adopted  by  any  other  people  ;  certainly 
unlike  those  of  modern  art.  The  object 
of  the  present  work  is  to  set  forth,  as 
simply  and  directly  as  possible,  what 
these  ways  are.”  This  is  surely  going 
quite  beyond  what  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  “  grammar.”  A  French 
grammar  gives  us  the  framework  and 
,  construction  of  the  French  language, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  expounding 
the  quality  of  French  literature.  “  The 
Spirit  of  Greek  Art  ”  would  better  have 
described  Professor  Gardner’s  book, 
though  no  doubt'"  A  Grammar  of  Greek 
Art  ”  is  a  better  bookseller’s  title. 

The  object,  at  any  rate,  is  to  bring 
home  to  the  general  reader  a  clearer  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  Greek  art,  and  the 
aim  with  which  it  was  produced.  And 
his  first  chapter,  on  “  the  General  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Greek  Art,”  is  a  most  useful  one 
at  the  present  time,  for  it  combats 
entirely  and  conclusively  .the  heresy 
which  has  been  set  up  by  some  recent 
critics,  that  Greek  art  is  realistic,  so  that 
a  man  who  models  a  horse  jus.  as  he  sees 
it  is  doing  as  the  Greeks  did.  Realism 
is  the  endeavour  to  represent,  what  you 
see  exactly  as  you  see  it.  There  is  no 
such  realism,  in  the  '  sculpture  :  of  the 
greatest  period  of  Greek  art.  The  aim 
of  the  Greek  sculptor  (as  probably  of  the 
Greek  painter,  if  we  knew,  enough  of  his 
work)  was  to  found  upon  the  observation 
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something  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  nature  generally  is  :  as  the 

Profnan  nltL5  (Denneker)  quoted  ■  by 
Pi 0 lessor  Gardner  said  of  the  Parthenon 
pediment  sculptures— “  Thev  are  as  if 

lounded  on  nature,  yet  I  have  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  such  nature.” 
trreek  sculpture  aimed  also  at  showing 
.at  which  was  permanent  and  typical 
in  nature,  not  that  which,  was  peculiar 
and  accidental.  But  “the  idealism  of 
Greece  differed  from  that  of  modern 
times  because  its  range  of  ideas  was 
tar  narrower  and  its  methods  more 
simple.  The  individualistic  element 
characteristic  of  most  of  modern  art  is 
not  found  in  Greek  sculpture  ;  and  the 
proof  of  this,  as  Professor  Gardner  says 
(or  we  might  rather  say  the  illustration 
°+  it),  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  judging 
01  Greek  statues,  it  is  much  easier  to 
assign  to  them  a  date  and  a  school 
than  to  attribute  them  to  an  individual 
sculptor.  Some  Greek  archaeologists,.  no 
doubt,  will  question  this  conclusion, 
but  we  believe  it  is  correct ;  we  have 
always  felt  a  scepticism  as  to  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  special  works  (and  even  special 
fragments)  to  individual  Greek  sculptors, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  among  recent 
archaeologists. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realise  the 
distinction  which  ancient  critics  drew 
between  the  quality  of  rjOos  and  vdOos 
lii  sculpture,  or  at  least  to  realise  what 
they  intended  by  the  former  quality, 
which  was  attributed  to  Pheidias  among 
others.  Ethical  quality  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  at  all  in  Greek  art,  which 
had  no  “  moral  ”  ;  indeed,  what  we  should 
call  a  moral  element  would  probably 
have  seemed  to  the  Greeks  something 
with  which  art  had  nothing  to  do. 

Liddell  &,  Scott  ”  gives  the  secondary 
meaning  of  r}6os  as  “  custom,  usage, 
habit,”  just  like  “  mores  ”  in  Latin,  to 
which  our  modern  meaning  of  the  word 
“  moral  ”  came  to  be  attached.  Probably 
the  real  meaning  was  that  the  quality  of 
rjQos  in  a  statue  represented  that  which 
was  most  central  and  typical  in  life  ;  the 
7ra0os  of  the  later  sculptors  lay  in  the 
representation  of  a  special  feeling  which 
was  not  universal  and  typical.  The 
distinction  can  be  recognised  in  modern 
works,  though  we  should  not  define  it  in 
the  same  words.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  essentially  Greek  works  of  sculpture 
since  the  Greek  period  is  Donatello’s 
St.  George.  There  we  have  that  quality 
of  simplicity  of  conception  and  action 
which  belonged  to  Greek  sculpture,  and 
the  quality  of  rjdos  both  in  the  ancient 
and  in  the  modern  sense.  The  ideal 
of  the  Christian  knight  prepared  to  combat 
the  powers  of  Evil  is  a  conception  quite 
outside  of  the  Greek  mind,  but  it  is 
expressed  with  a  reticence  and  reserve 
which  prevents  it  from  interfering  at  all 
with  the  truly 'Greek  qualities  of  repose, 
balance,  and  symmetry. 

In  recent  sculpture,  both  in  France  and 
England,  we  are  not  without  examples  of 
work  which  is  allied-  to  -  Greek'  sculpture 
in  its  aims,  if  not  equal  to  it  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  Wherever  there  is  simplicity  of 
motive  and  symmetry  (in  the  true  and 
original  sense  of  the  word)  in  design,  we 
see  the  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  at 
work.  But  the  modern  conditions  of 
work,  and  the  modern  spirit  generally, 


are  not  favourable  to  this  simple  and 
abstract  quality  in  sculpture.  For  (a: 
we  see  in  Donatello’s  St.  George)  it  is  in 
the  spirit  . in  which  the  work  is  executed 
not  in  the  choice  of  an  “  antique 
subject,  that  the  Greek  quality  i 
sculpture  is  illustrated.  Thus  Gibson 
Venus  and  Diana  figures  are  not  Greek 
in  spirit,  they  are  but  feeble  imitations  • 
and  the  most  Greek  thing  that  he  pro 
duced  was  his  Hunter  and  Dogs,  s 
subject  which  might  in  itself  have  been 
modern,  but  which  is  treated  in  the 
antique  spirit.  As  to  the  modern  con¬ 
ditions  which  interfere  with  this  abstract 
aim  in  sculpture,  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage .  in  Professor  Gardner’s  work, 
which  is  worth  quoting  at  length  : 

“  There  is  also  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  sculptor  work.  In  our  days  the  sculptor 
ordinarily  works  from  a  single  model,  and  the 
works  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  show 
that  the  models  accepted  by  modern  sculptors 
are  Often  of  a  very  poor  type,  ill-nourished  and 
ill-trained.  Among  a  people  predominantly 
urban,  and  living  under  unhealthy  conditions,  the 
admiration  of  robust  beauty  in  man  and  woman 
is  apt  to  give  way  to  what  is  fashionable  or 
smart.  The  danger  of  physical  degeneracy  hangs 
low  over  all  .the  nations  of  Europe,  our  continual 
competitions,  our  restless  travellings,  our  reckless 
sacrifice  of  all  that  restrains,  in  our  endeavours 
to  reach  certain  ends,  make  a  gospel  of  rhythm 
and  moderation  seem  to  us  dull  and  poor. 


It 


does  not  spur  our  jaded  energies,  or  rouse  us  with 
a  stimulating  appeal.  And  yet,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  unless  the  English  races  return  in  some 
measure  to  the  artistic  ideals  of  Greece,  they  are 
in  the  long  run  doomed.  Overpowering  ugliness 
of  surroundings,  physical  degeneracy,  nervous 
exhaustion  leading  to  sterility,  all  these  have, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few,  steadily  gained 
upon  us  in  recent  decades  ;  and  the  road  which 
they  mark  leads  to  destruction. 

In  short,  the  feverishness  and  restless 
aims  of  modern  art  are  the  reflection 
of  the  character  of  modern  life,  just 
as  the  severe  restraint  and  simplicity 
of  Greek  art  were  the  reflection 
of  a  simpler  and  more  wholesome 
ideal  of  life.  This  warning  as  to  the 
close  relation  between  the  character 
of  life  of  any  epoch,  and  the  character 
of  its  art,  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
scope  of  Professor  Gardner’s  book,  which 
is  to  show  that  Greek  art  of  all  classes- 
whether  architecture. 


sculpture,  or 
drama— was  based  on  the  same  principle 
of  a  broad  simplicity  in  general  concep¬ 
tion,  and  a  conscientious  attention  to 
perfection  and  symmetry  in  detail ; 
taking  the  word  “  symmetry  ”  in  its 
original  signification,  that  of  a  carefully 
studied  relation  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  nothing  being 
suffered,  for  the  sake  of  a  special  effect, 
to  overweight  or  interfere  with  the 
general  design.  And  this  idea  of  the 
close  relation  between  the  nature  of  the 
life  and  the  nature  of  the  art  of  a  people 
is  one  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the 
present  day.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
experiments  and  eccentricities  in  art, 
which  tends  to  make  it  an  additionally 
disturbing  influence  instead  of  a  discipline 
to  our  minds.  Life  and  art  re-act  on 
each  other  ;  and  the  adoption  by  artists 
of  more  sober  and  less  eccentric  ideals 
might  -'even  render  art  a  corrective  to 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  modern  life, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is  too  often  at 
present,  a  mere  reflection  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  them. 

In  no  art  more  than  in  architecture 
clo  we  see  the  defection  from  the  antique 
ideal,  the  necessity  for  a  more  severe  and 
restrained  spirit.  In  regard  to  the 
obvious  qualities  of  Greek  architecture, 


(which  means  practically  Greek  temp]  ! 
architecture,  since  that  is  almost  all \ 
know),  Professor  Gardner  writes  well 
and  forcibly.  He  fully  realises  the 
significance  of  that  study  of  rhythmical 
proportion  of  parts  which  was  obviously 
to  the  Greek  architect,  of  an  important 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  Elly 
understand.  The  subject  of  proportion 
in  temples,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  jn 
fact  one  which  is  “almost  bottomless ’> 
We  have  learned  something  about,  it 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  more 
there  may  be  which  we  have  never 
learned  and  never  shall  learn.  What  k 
unquestionable,  from  what  we  do  know 
is  that .  the  Greek  architects,  and  in  a]j 
probability  cultivated  Greeks  generally 


must  have  had  a  refinement  of 


percep. 


tion  tn  regard  to  small  details  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  which  we  do  not  possess 
now,  or  such  refinements  as  they  studied 
and  carried  out  would  hardly  have 
occurred  to  the  architect  and  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  the  spec- 
tat, nr.  TIip.tp.  must  have  bppn  in  f 


tator.  There  must  have  been,  in  their 
comparison  of  lines  and  proportions' 
ontinual  something  partially  though  not  precisely 
analogous  to  our  perception  of  harmony  or 
discord  in  regard  to  sounds  ;  and  unless 
this  perception  could  be  revived  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  see  Greek  architec¬ 
ture  as  its  authors  saw  it. 

That  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  yvhy  the 
attempt  to  revive  Greek  architecture 
in  England  a  century  or  so  back  proved 
as  complete  a  failure  as  Gibson’s  attempt 
to  revive  Greek  sculpture  in  figures  of 
Venus  and  Diana  ;  even  without  con- 
sidering  the  fact  that  we  attempted  to 
do  in  stone  what  the  Greeks  required 
marble  for.  The  additional  objection 
that  the  Greek  temple  is  no  model  for 
what  we  require,  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  We  do  not  see  why  the  general  plan 
and  design  of  a  Greek  temple,  if  we  could 
settle  on  an  effective  method  of 
lighting  it,  might  not  be  a  very  suitable 
model  for  a  modern  place  of  worship. 
But  all  these  considerations  are  quite 
apart  from  the  real  question,  what  can  we 
learn  from  the  study  of  Greek  architec¬ 
ture  ?  Its  real  lesson  to  us  is  that  of 
reserve,  simplicity,  and  scholarly  study 
of  every,  detail.  In  that  last  element 
lies,  above  all,  the  intrinsic  difference 
between  the  antique  and  the  modern 
spirit  in  architecture.  The  outbreak  of 
eccentricity  in  modern  architecture,  just 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
has  to  some  extent  given  way  to  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  symmetrical  design 
and  planning,  and  Renaissance  models. 
But  where,  even  so,  do  we  see  anything 
like  the  care  and  thought  bestowed  by 
the  Greek  architect  in  elaborating  com¬ 
paratively  simple  details  so  as  to  give 
them  the  highest  possible  finish  and 
expression  ?  The  modern  architect  may 
reply,  and  with  justice,  that  he  is  not 
allowed  time  for  that.  But  however  the 
blame  for  it  may  be  apportioned,  that 
is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  modern  spirit  in  architec¬ 
ture.  Simplicity  with  perfection  was 
the  aim  of  the  Greek.  Imperfection 
cariied  off  by  picturesque  multiplicity 
is  the  modern  aim..  To  get  the  antique 
spirit  we  need  to  come  to  the  position  of 
rejecting  every  detail  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  is  not  perfect,  in  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
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NOTES. , 


The  proposed  The  Shakspcare  Memorial 
Shakspcarc  Committee,  at  their  meeting 
Memorial.  jagt  wee]{)  came  to  a  series 
of  recommendations  with  most  of  which 
we  are  more  or  less  in  agreement.  They 
wish  that  the  memorial  should  be  “  an 
architectural  one,  including  a  statue  5 
they1  had  much  better  have  said,  “  in¬ 
cluding  a  bust  or  a  statue,”  leaving  it 
open  to  the  sculptor  to  give  the  head 
only,  avoiding  the  crux  of  the  realistic 
figure.  They  propose  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  requested  to 
appropriate  a  site  for  the  memorial , 
if  possible  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
and  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  County 
Hall,  and  also  that  an  application  should 
be  made  for  a  site  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Parks,  by  way  of  having  two  strings  to 
the  bow.  We  should  think  the  latter 
preferable ;  there  is  something  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames 
site,  no  doubt,  in  view  of  Shakspearc’s 
theatrical  connexion  with  that  district  ; 
but  a  site  in  one  of  the  parks  would 
give  a  much  better  chance  for  a  fine 
effect.  The  Committee  ought  at  any 
rate  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  must 
decide  on  the  site  before  arranging  the 
competition  for  the  designs  ;  the  design 
must  be  made  for  the  site.  The  proposal 
that  the  competition  should  be  open  to 
thei  whole  world  is  likely  to  be  criticised  ; 
we  might  surely  think  that  Shakspeare 
should  be  commemorated  by  the  work  of 
English  artists.  In  one  point  the 
Committee  is  remarkably  English  in  its 
constitution ;  there  is  not  a  single  artist 
on  it,  except  one  or  two  amateurs.  In 
France  two  or  three  of  the  leading  artists 
of  the  day  would  certainly  have  been  on 
such  a  Committee — it  would  have  been 
deemed  incomplete  without  them.  We 
should  have  thought  that  at  all  events 
the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  might 
have  been  invited  to  form  part  of  the. 
Committee ;  and  unless  this  is  done 
French  artists  (if  the  competition  is  to 
be  international)  will  not  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  Committee  to  compete. 
Another  very  English  incident  is  that 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall..  who  is  a  member  oi  the 
Committee,  took  the  trouble  to  write  to 
the  TCmes  to  purge  himself  of  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  having  voted  for  a  work  of  art 
he  alone  having  voted  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  “  an  architectural  memorial 
including  a  statue.”  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  best  class  of 
English  public  man— talented,  upright, 
and  self-sacrificing  in  the  cause  of  his 
country ;  but  the  typical  English  public 
man  cannot  endure  art,  or  the  proposal  to 
spend  money  on  art. 


The  ^he  verdict  for  the  plainti: 

SwaToSg  d;e  °f  Davies  , 

the  Great  Western  Railwa 
Company  is  perfectly  justifiable  on  th 
evidence.  A  saddle  tank  engine  hai 
been  attached,  at  the  last  stoppage,  i: 
front  of  an  express  train  engine,  in  orde 
to  assist  it  up  a  steep  “  bank.”  The  tan! 
engine  was  derailed,  producing  an  acciden 
with  fatal  results.  The  company  se 
up  the  theory  that  the  derailment  wa 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  connecting 
rod  through  a  hidden  flaw,  but  could  no 
support  it  by  evidence.  Conflictin 


evidence  was  given  as  to  speed ;  the 
plaintiff  and  others  maintaining  that 
the  speed  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  exceptional,  the  employees  that 
it  was  only  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour.  Evidence  as  to  speed 
in  such  cases  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  ; 
the  evidence  of  ordinary  travellers  is 
worth  little,  because  hardly  any  of  them 
have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  test  speed 
with  mile-posts  and  ,  watches  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  employees  is  not  disinterested. 
We  think  it  probable,  however-,  on  the 
evidence,  that  the  speed  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  company  admitted. 
The  point  is,  that  to  couple  in  front  of 
an  engine  built  for  speed  one  built  rather 
for  power  than  speed,  with  a  top-heavy 
tank  and  a  shorter  wheel-base,  and  drive 
them  together  at  a  high  speed,  is  a 
proceeding  opposed  to  common  sense, 
and  is  courting  disaster.  When  the 
incline  was  reached  no  doubt, the  pull 
of  the  tank  engine  would  have  come  into 
play ;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  when  the  accident  occurred 
the  tank  engine  in  front  was  not 
pulling,  but  was  being  pushed  by,  the 
faster  engine  in  the  rear,  and  in  such 
a  case  any  unusual  lurch  or  unsteadiness 
would  lead  to  the  front  engine  being 
pushed  off  the  rails  by  the  one  behind  it. 
The  moral  is  that  whenever  two  engines 
of  different  quality  are  attached  to  a  fast 
train,  the  superior  and  steadier  one  should 
be  put  hi  front,  when  it  will  keep  the 
other  steady  ;  and  that  to  put  the  in¬ 
ferior  engine  to  lead  the  train  is  a  blunder 
which  may  prove,  as  in  this  instance,  a 
fatal  one. 


The  case  of  the  Attorney- 
SoiiirE,oardsffiC  General  v.  Scott,  on  which 
we  commented  in  our  issue  of 
July  16th,  1904,  has  been  appealed 
(see  current  Law  Reports)  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  below  has  been 
affirmed.  The  defendant  was  the  owner 
of  a  quarry,  and  he  used  traction  engines 
to  haul  the  stone  from  his  quarry  to  a 
neighbouring  railway  station,  and  in  so 
doing  used  a  section  of  road  repairable 
by  the  Monmouthshire  County  Council. 
The  .action  was  brought  by  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  relation  of  the  County 
Council  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
using  his  traction  engine  on  the  roads 
so  as  to  cause  a  public  nuisance.  The 
defendant  was  the  holder  of  a  licence 
under  the  Locomotive  Act,  1898,  and  there 
was  no  allegation  that  the  plant  was 
improper  or  that  the  traffic  was  improperly 
conducted,  the  claim  simply  being  that 
the  frequency  of  the  traffic  caused  the 
roads  to  get  into  a  dangerous  state 
and  thus  constituted  a  nuisance,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  expenses 
for  extraordinary  traffic  under  section 
23  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotive 
Act,  1878.  Section  13  of  the  Locomotive 
Act,  1861,  which  has  not  been  repealed, 
provides  that  no  one  shall  use  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engine  so  as  to  .cause  a  nuisance, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  alleged  that  the 
traffic  did  cause  a  nuisance.  The  defence 
was  that  the  traffic  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  nuisance,  but  that  it  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  the  County  Council  to  properly 
repair  and  maintain  the  road.  The  case 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  litigation. 
The  plaintiff  in  the  first  place  obtained  an 
interim  injunction,  and  on  this  the 


defendant  appealed,  but  the  court  held 
that,  as  a  prima  facie  case  of  nuisance 
had  been  made  out,  the  defence  at  that 
stage  did  not  avail  to '  prevent  the 
interim  injunction  from  being  granted, 
and  incidentally  the  court  decided  that 
the  powers  granted  to  the  local  authorities 
by  the  Locomotive  Act,  1898,  to  regulate 
locomotive  traffic  by  by-laws  had  not 
taken  away  the  right  to  proceed  for 
nuisance  under  section  13  of  the  Loco¬ 
motive  Act,  1861.  At  the  trial  of  the 
action  the  judge  found  that  the  condition 
of  the  roaa  was  partly  due  to  the  traction 
traffic,  partly  to  haulage  by  horses  and 
carts,  partly  to  the  ordinary  traffic,  and 
partly  to  the  weather,  but  primarily 
and  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  County 
Council  to  maintain  it  in  a  fit  state,  and 
that  thus  the  blame  wholly  attached 
to  them  since  the  traffic  was  such  as 
ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  lie 
held  that  the  action  failed.  This  decision 
on  the  facts  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  ventilation  So  far  as  can  bo  judged  by 

of  Tabular  the  senses,  the  directors  of 

Railways.  •  ,  •  j.  1  v  -i 

existing  tubular  railways 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  ventilation 
of  their  tunnels  as  a  bad  job,  and  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
subways  grows  worse  and  worse,  or, 
to  put  matters  in  the  most  favourable 
way,  remains  exceedingly  objectionable. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  on  previous 
occasions,  the  systems  in  question  were 
designed  without  any  competent  assist¬ 
ance  by  ventilating  experts,  and  to 
place  them  upon  a  proper  footing  now 
would  involve  far  more  outlay  than  the 
companies  are  likely  to  incur  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  Parliament.  Various 
expedients  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
tried  without  satisfactory  results.  One- 
of  the  most  likely  proposals  of  the  kind 
is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  we 
have  recently  received  a  copy.  The 
author  proposes  that  foul  air  ducts  should 
be  formed  between  and  outside  the' lifts 
in  each  well,  and  that  suitable  valves 
and  flaps  should  be  provided  so  as  to 
enable  the  lifts  to  act  as  pumps  for 
forcing  foul  air  up  the  ducts,  fresh  air 
being  supplied  by  way  of  the  staircase* 
well,  which  would  be  fitted  with  swing 
doors  to  prevent  short  circuiting.  The 
general  idea  of  the  scheme  is  good, 
but  we  think  that  as  propounded  its 
effect  would  be  limited  to  the  stations, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  air  admitted 
would  be  ejected  without  doing  anything 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tunnels. 
The  whole  problem  is  a  difficult  one, 
requiring  for  its  solution  the  best  expert 
advice,  as  well  as  a  considerable  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money. 

When  the  order  of  the  Local 
HeaTrafflc.Cti0n  Government  Board  was  . 

issued  with  reference  to 
heavy  motor  traffic  we  pointed  out .  in 
our  issue  of  January  14  that  such  extreme  . 
weights  unsupported  on  rails  might  cause 
not  only  inconvenience  but  even  injury  . 
to  the  owners  of  house  property.  A 
correspondent  in  Saturday  s  Times  gives 
evidence  which  shows  our  fears  were 
abundantly  justified.  Not  only  are  the  • 
amenities  of  life  interfered  with,  but 
actual  structural  damage  ,  is'  sustained 
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by  buildings,  a  loss  which  falls  upon  the 
owners  without  redress.  Such  incon¬ 
venience  and  loss  must  be  submitted 
to  in  communities  where  the  benefit  of 
the  larger  number  has  to  be  considered 
at  the  expense  of  the  few,  but  this  is 
the  exact  converse  case  ;  that  the  very 
few  may  carry  in  one  load  what  might 
equally  well  be  made  two  loads  the 
comfort,  health,  and  property  of  the  larger 
number  have  to  be  ignored.  We  can 
only  ask,  is  it  reasonable  ? 

T  j  The  An  experimental  trip  on 
Council  one  ol  the  London  Council  s 
steamere.  new  Thames  steamers  has 
not  impressed  us  with  very  much  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  result  of  an  enterprise 
which  was  heralded  with  such  great 
promises  of  a  service  far  superior  to 
what  had  been  seen  on  the  Thames 
before.  The  deck  seating  is  adequate 
and  well  arranged,  but  in  other  respects 
there  is  not  much  evident  superiority 
to  the  old  “  Citizen  ”  line.  The  boats 
are  not  nearly  fast  enough  ;  they  are 
passed  by  ordinary  screw  tug-boats  of 
smaller  size.  Why  it  was  decided  to 
have  paddles,  which  are  so  much  more 
in  the  way  than  screw  propellers,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  general 
result,  however,  is  that  on  the  Thames 
we  are  still  quite  behind  the  fast  and 
frequent  service  of  the  screw  steamers 
on  the  Seine  at  Paris. 


Bedding  One  of  the  most  important 
stone  rules  for  observance  by  the 
0  y*  mason  is  that  all  stone  con¬ 
sisting  of  layers  or  “  beds  ”  should  be 
cut  so  that  the  beds  may  be  parallel 
with  the  horizontal  joints.  Then  the 
principal  pressure  will  act  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  natural  strata  of  the 
material.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  this  essential  condition  is  gener¬ 
ally  insisted  upon  by  architects  and 
engineers  in  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to 
be  somewhat  neglected  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  recent  example  being 
afforded  by  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  a  Gothic  building  of  large 
size  and  considerable  architectural  merit. 
Unfortunately,  its  construction  involved 
the  serious  defects  that  the  stone  selected 
was  not  particularly  suitable  for  resisting 
climatic  influences,  and  was  laid  with 
the  natural  beds  in  a  vertical  position. 
The  results  have  been  that  the  walls 
and  spire  have  suffered  serious  disin¬ 
tegration,  which  will  have  to  be  made 
good  at  a  cost  of  something  like  20,00(F., 
a  somewhat  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  architect;  or  his  neglect 
to  include  a  necessary  clause  in  the 
specification. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Insti 
-  j^rthing.  tution  ’  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  published  last  week 
there  is  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lackie  on  the  “earthing”  of  electric 
light  systems.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
electrical  engineers  are  at  last  seriously 
considering  the  problem,  and  that  testing 
the  insulation  resistance  of  a  network 
is  now  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
staff  at  a  central  station.  Mr.  Trotter, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  educating  station  engineers 
on  the  importance  of  regulating  the 
pressures  of  their  mains  to  earth,  and 


his  model,  described  in  this  paper 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Bussell’s  statical  method 
of  illustrating  what  happens  in  practice 
will  be  understood  by  those  whose 
theoretical  knowledge  is  bmitcd.  M - 
Lackie  points  out  the  difficulty  of  obtain 
ing  a  good  earth.  This  difficulty  is 
very  familiar  to  those  who  have  set  up 
lightning  rods,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  how  engineers  surmount  it.  the 
paper  is  mainly  concerned  with  electric 
lighting  in  Glasgow,  and,  as  the  pressure 
is  COO  volts  between  the  outer  mam 
and  250  volts  for  each  lamp,  very  speem 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  against 
shock  and  fire  risks.  We  were  surprised 

to  read  that  during  the  years  1S02,  1-tM. 
and  1904  theTe  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  fires  which  were  undoubtedly  due 
to  defective  electric  light  insta  at.ions. 
Although  there  are  11,000  installations, 
we  think  that  this  number  is  much  too 
hiffii.  Fifteen  of  the  fires  were  due 
to  the  melting  of  gas  pipes  by  a  current 
of  electricity.  We  agree  with  the  author 
in  thinking  that  load  gas  pipes  should 
not  bo  used  in  the  same  building  as 
electric  wires.  We  are  also  in  agreement 
with  most  of  his  conclusions,  but  they 
will  not  be  welcomed  by  those  engineers 
who  are  advocating  cheapening  the  cost 
of  distribution.  It  is  stated  that,  owing 
to  the  adoption  in  Glasgow  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  voltage,  consumers  get 
light  much  cheaper  than  if  the  old 
100-volt  pressure  had  been  retained. 
They  undoubtedly  get  electric  power- 
more  cheaply,  but,  judging  by  our  tests 
of  the  efficiency  of  250-volt  lamps,  they 
certainly  pay  as  much  for  the  light  and 
considerably  more  for  the  lamps. 

Dock  The  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
Extension  hour  Board  have  passed 
at  Liverpool.  for  an  enlarge¬ 

ment  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  something  over  four 
millions.  Meanwhile,  London  looks  on, 
whilst  Liverpool,  Dover,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  and  other  continental  ports 
vie  with  each  other  in  improving  the 
accommodation  which  they  offer  to 
ship-owners.  When  the  new  works  at 
Liverpool  are  completed  ships  1,000  ft. 
in  length  will  be  able  to  enter  the  docks ; 
a  length  not  yet  attained,  but  which 
must  be  regarded  as  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  In  addition  to  increased 
size  and  depth  of  docks,  the  warehouse 
accommodation  will  be  improved,  double- 
story  sheds  150  ft.  wide  being  part  of  the 
proposed  plan.  Not  only  ports  con¬ 
venient  for  call,  but  suitable  for  the 
housing  when  not  at  sea  of  immense 
steamers  are  now  necessary,  and  for 
many  years  to  come  the  dock  accommo¬ 
dation  at  Liverpool  will  check  the 
advance  of  rivals  which,  however  con¬ 
venient  they  may  be — as  Dover  and 
Plymouth — as  ports  of  call,  have  not 
the  first-class  dock  system  of  Liverpool. 
Meanwhile,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
proposes  only  to  deepen  the  river  and  to 
double  the  rates  on  shipping  ! 


It  is  stated  that  the 
Paul's  cross,  testamentary  dispositions  of 
the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  include  a  bequest  of  5,00(F 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  for  the  rebuilding  and 
upkeep  of  Paul’s  Cross  in  memory  of 
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his  brother  and  grandmother.  In  l  , 
1879,  the  late  F.  C.  Penrose  discovS 
the  foundations  of  the  cross  in  (| 
churchyard  on  the  north  side  of  n' 
cathedral,  towards  the  east  end. 
original  cross,  having  been  destroyed  I* 
lightning  in  1382,  was  rebuilt  of  tin,/ 
with  a  leaden  conical  roof  upon  a  JJ 
structure  of  stone  by  Thomas  Kemp, 
who  was  Bishop  of  London  in  1443! 
It  formed  the  scene  of  public  recantation 
penances  and  denouncements,  of  ^ 
proclamation  of  royal  marriages  aE(i 
of  naval  and  military  victories,  (1l! 
and  of  the  preaching  cf  the  ’ 
sermons  in  the  forenoon,  which  ^ 
generally  of  a  polemical  or  polity 
nature,  and  inspired  by  the  GovernnJ 


of  the  time  being.  It  seems  that  the 
name  of  “Paul’s  Cross”  first  occurs  j, 
1259,  when  Henry  III.  commanded  d( 
Mayor  to  cause  the  attendance  there  of  all 
youths  in  the  City  to  take  an  oath  oj 
allegiance  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
of  England.  The  cross,  with  others  J 
London  and  Westminster,  was 
down  in  1643  by  an  order  of  Parliament 
There  is  a  good  view  of  it,  temp.  James  I 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Anti 
‘quaries,  reproduced  by  Wilkinson,  ^ 
another  in  Henry  Farley’s  “  St.  Paul! 
Church  her  Bill  for  the  Parliament”! 
1621. 


The  Japanese  THE  loan  exhibition  of  fill] 
Armour  Japanese  arms  and  annum 

Exhibition.  ,  r  , ,  Mi 

at  the  rooms  of  the  Socictr 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  is  a  fine  out 
butt  with  the  exception  of  the  suits  oj 
armour  it  does  not  show  us  anythin; 
with  which  we  are  not  already  familiar! 
There  are  a  number  of  the  well-bom 
finely- curved  swords  with  their  straight 
handles  elaborately  decorated,  buH 
such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  grasp; 
nearly  all  of  them  without  guards,  for th 
flat  circular  sword-guards,  perforated  it. 
various  designs,  seem  to  be  regarded* 
entirely  separate  objects,  a  number  i 
which  are  exhibited  in  separate  cases 
Some  of  the  helmets  are  very  curb 
and  effective  in  design ;  some  an 
grotesque  masks  with  immense  shat 
moustaches  ;  for  in  the  day  when  the 
things  were  worn  it  would  seem  t« 
have  been  the  duty  of  a  Japanese  warrior 
as  it  is  now  of  a  Chinese,  to  “  look  fierce" 
as  a  preparation  for  fighting.  One  c 
the  helmets  exhibited  shows  the  sail'; 
construction,  in  successive  flat  rings  0; 
metal  rivetted  together,  which  attracted 
notice  in  the  horsemen’s  helmets  in  1, 
Rochegrosse’s  picture  of  the  visit  of  tit 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  ;  only  tit 
outline  of  the  whole  is  different.  Tit 
modern  fighting  dresses,  shown  in  j 
separate  case,  are,  in  their  simple  praetki. 
character,  a  remarkable  contrast  vitl 
the  barbaric  pretentiousness  of  the  oli 
armour.  We  have  seen  it  remark! 
that  the  design  of  the  ancient  Japanex 
arms,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  decon 
tion,  is  entirely  subservient  to  practice 
purposes  ;  which  seems  rather  nonsen;? 
Swords  of  the  sabre  shape  which  tan 
no  guard  for  the  hand,  in  a  cut-ari 
thrust  melee,  other  than  the  mere  dk 
which  is  efficient  only  against  a  rapid 
thrust  with  the  point,  are  certainly  no 
well-designed  weapons  ;  nor  are  musk 
where  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  stotl 
is  at  the  trigger,  and  the  shoulder-bull 
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is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  whole  ;  nor 
is  the  portentous  stirrup,  beautifully 
damascened  outside  and  finished  with 
red  lacquer  inside,  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  would  recommend  itself  to  a  modern 
rider.  The  beauty  of  ancient  arms  lies 
in  surface  decoration ;  the  beauty  of 
modern  arms  lies  in  finish  and  fitness, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  not  the  higher  beauty  of  the  two, 
though  a  little  unobtrusive  surface 
decoration  would  be  quite  allowable. 


The  Bucks  An  interesting  exhibition, 
“Sal  which  was  opened  by  Lord 
at  Aylesbury.  Rosebery  in  a  characteristic 
speech,  was  held  last  week  at  Aylesbury 
to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Bucks 
Archeological  and  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  society  which  has  done  much 
excellent  work  in  arousing  an  interest  in 
and  preserving  local  antiquities  in  this 
county.  The  exhibition  contained  some 
very  interesting  objects,  such  as  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Cromwell,  lent  by  Lord  Carring¬ 
ton,  and  that  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chequers 
Court  estate.  A  number  of  prints  of 
old  buildings  recalled  very  well  the 
appearance  of  the  county  in  the  XVIIIth 
century.  Among  these  were  two  small 
prints  of  Burke’s  house  at  Beaconsfield, 
a  historic  mansion  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  after  his  death,  and  of  which 
engravings  are  now  the  only  evidence. 
The  collection  of  large  photographs  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  of  Norman  doorways, 
many  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in 
archaeological  journals,  was  also  specially 
noticeable,  but  the  exhibition  suffered 
somewhat  from  a  want  of  space  and  of 
systematic  arrangement,  the  wall  space 
being  very  limited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  local  shows  as  this  will  be  continued 
in  other  centres,  for  they  draw  people’s 
attention  to  archeological  matters,  and 
thus  tend  to  produce  a  spirit  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  antiquities  of  all 
kinds  in  the  locality. 


a' Collection  There  is  at  present  01 
wp°L2w„i  v*ew  Mr-  Charles  Davis’; 
WedB"'”Ki'  Galleries,  147,  New  Bond 
street,  the  collection  of  old  Wedgwooc 
formed  by  the  late  Lord  Tweedmouth 
The  collection  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one 
and  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  peopL 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  Wedgwood’s  productions 
Continental  and  provincial  museums  ar 
more  favoured  in  respect  of  Wedgwoot 
ware  than  the  Metropolis  ;  it  is  to  b 
hoped  that  the  new  buildings  at .  th 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  may  som 
day  be  the  home  of  a  collection  of  Wedg 
wood  worthy  of  the  nation.  Wedgwoo< 
is  probably  the  one  ceramic  art  in  whicl 
we  are  supreme  and  unassailable.  Th 
prominent  position  of  Wedgwood  is  .du 
partly  to  his  invention  of  the  bod 
known  as  “  jasper,”  partly  to  hi 
success  in  enlisting  other  great  artists- 
such  as  Flaxman — to  his  service,  and 
lastly,  and  principally  in  our  opinior 
to  the  attention  he  gave  and  the  import 
a?c®  he  attached  to  form.  There  ar 
at  the  present  day  inventors,  as  patien 
and  laborious  ,as  Wedgwood  and  artist 
as  accomplished  as  Flaxman,  Davaer. 
Harkwood,  and  the  rest ;  but  there  ar< 
unfortunately,  few,  if  any,  modelle] 
anti  designers  at  the  present  day  wli 


realise  the  primary  importance  of  form 
as  did  Wedgwood.  No  amount  of  beau¬ 
tiful  colour  or  thoughtful  ornament 
can  conceal  or  overcome  the  initial 
error  of  bad  form  and  lack  of  good  pro¬ 
portion  either  in  a  vase  or  a  piece  of 
architecture.  This  is  what  Greek  art 
taught  Wedgwood,  and  his  productions 
are  no  mere  re-productions ;  here  and 
there  is  a  classical  exercise  admirably 
performed,  but  the  majority  of  the  work 
shews  the  originality  of  genius.  Ex¬ 
quisite  as  are  the  urn-like  vases,  such  as 
Nos.  57  and  58  in  the  catalogue,  the 
jardinieres  (Nos.  74,  81),  and  the  caskets 
(No.  82),  the  box  (No.  134),  the  plaques 
(Nos.  37  and  21),  are  more  important 
works  of  art ;  they  represent  a  lifetime 
spent  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
inventing  a  material  and  in  closely 
studying  the  greatest  period  of  art — a 
combination  of  activities  that  has  always 
proved  most  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  art. 


university  On  Saturday,  the  8th  inst., 
Degrees'  the  first  students  to  take  a 
in  Architecture.  t>  a  i  ■  1  •, 

B.A.  degree  in  architecture 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Liverpool ; 
one  (Mr.  H.  H.  Hill)  obtaining  Second 
Class  Honours,  the  other  two  (Mr.  H. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  F.  Thorpe)  obtaining 
a  Pass  degree.-  Though  the  archi¬ 
tectural  school  at  the  University  has  been 
in  existence  some  ten  years,  till  three 
years  ago,  when  these  students  started 
their  course,  no  one  had  attempted  to 
take  a  degree  ;  it  is  hoped  now  that  there 
will  be  many  more.  The  major  portion 
of  the  examination  consisted  in  the 
students  making  (as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  conditions  of  actual  work) 
a  complete  scheme  for.  a  Students’  Club 
for  the  University,  for  which  an  actual 
site  was  given  them.  For  this  design 
they  had  a  clear  month,  with  access  to 
the  library,  museum,  etc.  In  addition, 
each  student  before  sitting  for  the 
examination  had  to  submit;  a  complete 
set  of  measured  drawings  of  an  approved 
building,  and  a  thesis  on  it  and  cognate 
work.  The  buildings,  selected  were — 
Gandon’s  Custom  House,  Dublin ; 
Gibbs’s  Senate  House,  Cambridge  ;  and 
Wren’s  Orangery,  Kensington.  These 
it  is  hoped  will  be  published  soon  in  a 
University  Sketch  Book  on  the  lines  of 
the  Architectural  Association  Sketch 
Book. 

- - 

CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  Congress  of  French  architects 
took  place  last  month  from  the  18th  to  the 
21st  of  June,  being  held  partly  at  Caen  and 
partly  in  Paris.  A  well-known  Paris  archi¬ 
tect  who  attended  the  Congress  was  kind 
enough  to  send  us  the  following  short'  report 
of  it,  of  which  the  concluding  portion  did  not 
arrive  till  too  late  even  for  last  week’s  issue. 
Though  it  is  not  usual  for  us  to  give  a  report 
so  long  after  date  (as  everyone  knows,  French 
papers  are  very  indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  punctuality  of  reports),  we  prefer  to 
put  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Congress  on  record  in  our  columns. 

Forty  members  of  the  Congress,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  ladies,  left  Paris  on  Sunday, 
June  18th,  meeting  at  Lisieux  another  con¬ 
tingent  of  architects  from  Caen.  Four  hours 
were  devoted  to  visiting  some  of  the  old  half- 
timbered  houses  which  make  Lisieux  so 
picturesque,  also,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  the  Tribunal  Civil, 
the  episcopal  palace  (which  contains  a 
remarkable  gilded  chamber  of  the  Renaissance 
period),  and  the  Jardin  de  l’Etoile. 

On  Monday,  the  19th,  the  business  of  the 


Congress  commenced  in  the  Salle  des 
Socletes  Savantes  at  Caen,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  M.  Auray,  architect  and  deputy- 
mayor  of  Caen,  supported  by  M.  Bartau- 
mieux,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Societe 
Centrale,  and  MM.  G.  Olive  and  G.  Rozet 
secretaries  of  the  Societe  Centrale  and  of  the 
Congress. 

Some  notices  of  the  architects  of  Caen  were 
read  by  M.  Auray,  and  M.  Olive  furnished 
almost  a  biography  of  M.  Auray  p'ere,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  architects  practising 
at  Caen  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XIXth 
century;  and  M.  Lucas,  of  Paris,  read  a 
paper  on  “La  Conservation  des  Monuments 
du  Passe.”  Leaving  on  one  side  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Parliament  on  the  separation  of 
the  Church  and  State,  he  commenced  by 
referring  to  the  study  of  the  subject  at  the 
archeological  congress  at  Bonn  in  1868;  a 
study  taken  up  again  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  to  a  point'  at  the  congress  of  the 
“  Association  Litteraire  et  Artistique  ”  of 
Marseilles  last  year,  and  referred  also  to  the 
work  of  A.  de  Caumont,  who  at  Caen  itself 
bad  founded,  in  1833,  the  French  “  Societe 
Archeologique,”  the  seventy-third  congress  of 
which  was  being  held  that'  week,  in  the 
district  of  l’Oise,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Eugene  Lefevre-Pontalis.  “  Le  Droit  de 
l’Auteur'  sur  son  CEuvre,”  which  both  artists 
and  lawyers  in  France  had  accepted  as  the 
real  basis  of  property  in  intellectual  work; 
and  “  Le  Domaine  Public  Payant,”  which 
presupposed  a  small  contribution  from  every¬ 
one  who  visited  or  who  published  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  any  work  which  had  become  public 
property — these  were  the  two  principles 
which  M.  Lucas  wished  to  see  applied  in  the 
case  of  all  ancient  monuments,  as  governing 
the  principle  of  conservation  and  providing 
funds  for  reparation.  After  arguing  that  it 
was  not  only  a  matter  of  honour  but  of 
utility  for  a  nation  to  preserve  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  were  important  pages  in  its 
history,  he  urged  his  colleagues  of  the 
Societe  Centrale  and  of  the  provincial  archi¬ 
tectural  and  archaaological  societies  to  unite 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authority  to  make  a  charge  in  respect 
of  visits  to  or  publication  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  towards  keeping  such  monuments  in 


repair. 

M.  Georges  Harmand,  advocate,  at  the 
sitting  at  Paris  on  the  24th,  took  up  the 
same  subject  from  the  lawyer’s  point  of  view; 
and  at  its  final  sitting  the  Congress  passed 
unanimously  a  vote  expressing  the  view  that 
had  been  formulated  by  M.  Lucas  at  the 
meeting  of  the  19th;  their  vote  supporting 
the  principle .  of  contributions  from  visitors 
and  illustrators  towards  the  expense  of  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments.  This 
vote  will  be  communicated  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  by  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  and  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Art. 

After  the  morning  sitting  on  the  19th,  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to  ’  the 
museums  of  Caen,  the  churches  of  La 
Gloriette,  Saint-Etienne-le-Vieux,  and  Saint- 
Etienne  (l’Abbaye  aux  Hommes) ;  the  Lycee 
Malherbe,  installed  in  the  ancient  buildings 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes;  the  churches  of 
Saint  Nicolas  and  .  Saint- Sauveur ;  some  of 
the  old  houses  in  the  city ;  and  lastly  to  the 
Hotel  de  Vi'lle,  in  connexion  with  which  there 
was  an  art-exhibition  to  be  seen. 

The  20th  was  devoted  to  visits,  by  train 
or  carriages,  to  various  buildings  or  places  of 
interest— the  church  of  Ouistreham  (restored 
by  M.  Ruprich-Robert) ;  the  church  of 
Langrune,  with  its  remarkable  tower  of  per¬ 
forated  masonry,  or  masonry  d  jour;  the 
church  of  Bernieres ;  the  abbey  of  Ardennes, 
now  converted  into  farm  buildings,  and  the 
Renaissance  chateaux  of  Creully,  Fontaine- 
Henry,  and  Lasson.  The  day  was  finished 
by  a  dinner  presided  over  by  M.  Nenot, 
President  of  the  Societe  Centrale  and  of  the 


lgress.  i  e 

Vednesday,  June  21,  was  also  a  day  ot 
menading ;  in  the  morning  at  Caen,  on 
banks  of  the  Orne  and  m  the  Sadi- 
•not-avenue;  in  the  afternoon,  an  excur- 
i  to  Bayeux  and  Balleroy.  At  Bayeux 
visitors  made  their  first  halt  at  the 
lais  de  Justice,  installed  in  the  chapel  ot 
ancient  bishop’s  palace,  dating  trom 
,  commencement  of  the  XVIth  century,  and 
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which. still  possess  some  ancient  windows  in  the 
apse,  new  transformed  into  a  Council  Chamber. 

'  #  gn.  came  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  another  part 
of  the  same  ancient  palace,  but  rebuilt  in 
the  XVIIIth  century,  and  which  contains  the 
Musee  Doucet.  .  At  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  was  seen  the  Romanesque  crypt  and 
remains  of  a  Romanesque  arcade  of  the 
ci  h  century  -•  the  nave  and  the  two  towers 
of  the  western  fagade,  the  latter  clothed  with 
a  Gothic  ornamentation  at  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  century;  the  chapter-house  of  XVth 
century  >  and  the  central  tower,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  XIVth  century,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  crowned,  during  the  Second  Empire, 
with  a  metal  cupola  which  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest.  Visits  were  subse¬ 
quently  made  to  some  ancient  houses  and 
to  the  museum  to  see  the  well-known  tapestry. 
Before  returning  to  Caen  the  party  visited 
the  Chateau  of  Balleroy,  a  work  of  Frangois 
Mansard,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Mjguard ;  a  chateau  which  has  preserved  its 
ancient  appearance  untouched.  The  party 
were  received  by  the  present  owner,  the 
Marquis  de  Balleroy. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  resumed  at 
Caen  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd ;  but  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  M.  Frantz  Blondel,  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  for 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  district  schools  of  architecture  in 
France,  prevented  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  from  being  fully  gone  into.  M. 
Dubmsson,  of  Lille,  a  former  President  of 
the  Societe  Regionale  des  Architectes  du 
Xord,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  “Expro¬ 
priation  dans  un  but  de  Salubrite  Pub- 
lique”;  a  subject  which  was  taken  up  again 
at  the  meeting  at  Paris  on  the  24th,  and 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  resolution  demanding 
the  intervention  of  the  architectural  societies 
with  the  Government,  to  urge  the  passing  of 
a  law  for  “Expropriation  par  Zones,"  on  the 
lines,  of  the  existing  Belgian  law  on  the  same 
subject. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  the  party 
concluded  their  proceedings  at  Caen  by  visits 
to  the  churches  of  Saint-Pierre,  Saint-Gilles, 
and  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  to  the  Hotel 
d’Escoville  and  the  Hotel  Mondrainville,  and 
pne  or  two  other  buildings  of  interest,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  to  Paris  by  a  special 
train  put  at  their  service  by  the  railway 
company  de  l’Ouest. 

The  morning  of  the  23rd  was  reserved 
for  the  report  of  the  “  Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle,”  now  arrived  at  its  twentieth  year 
of  existence.  M.  Nenot,  as  President  of  the 
Societe  Centrale,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
Report  stated  that  during  the  past  year  more 
than  fifty  cases,  old  and  new,  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee,  in  six  of  which 
those  concerned  had  been  assisted  from  the 
funds  of  “  Caisse.”  Since  its  foundation, 
the  Caisse  has  paid  forty  seven  thousand 
francs  in  assistance  to  architects  engaged  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  in  spite  of  a  serious 
toss  from  a  bank  failure,  has  still  a  fund 
of  twenty-three  thousand  francs  in  hand. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  some  serious 
questions  were  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law  respecting  the  Respon¬ 
sibility  of  Architects,  and  the  law  in  regard 
to  party-walls,  “servitudes,”  etc. 

Since  the  appointment  last  year,  by  M. 
Valli,  Garde  des  Sceaux,  of  a  special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Code  Civil,  the  French  architectural 
societies  have  not  been  idle ;  Committees 
have  worked  and  delegates  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Societies  before  the 
Ministerial  Committee.  At  the  present  meet¬ 
ing  the  discussion — in  which  the  chief  speakers 
were  M-.  Genault,  delegate  of  the  “Associa¬ 
tion  Provinciale  des  Architectes  Frangais,” 
and  M.  Harmand,  advocate  of  the  Cour  de 
Paris — was  important  and  significant,  and 
concluded  with  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
general  combination  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  to  present  a  joint  memorial  to  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  modifications 
desired  in  the  Code  Civil. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  the  annual  distribution  of  “recom¬ 
penses  ”  took  place,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Henri  Havard,  Inspecteur-General  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Among  the  recipients  were 
architects,  archaeologists,  jurists,  authors  of 
studies  on  architecture,  ancient  and  modern ; 
contractors,  working-men,  and  apprentices 
.representing  the  “personnel  du  batiment,”  etc. 


Among  them  may  be  mentioned  specially  the 

“  medaille  d'honneur”  conferred  on  M.  L. 
Lenoir,  architect,  of  Nantes,  m  ™c°8nltl™ 
a  long  and  honourable  career ,  « 

medal  awarded  to  M.  Henard  (Pam)  to£ 
his  study  on  the  improvements  required 
Paris  at  the  present  moment;  a  silver ■» 
to  M.  Fernand  Lapeyrere,  archijgt.  ot 
Paris,  the  author  of  a  study  .™.tregard !? 
the  improvement  of  Bordeaux  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Henard  on  Paris.  Two  other  special 
medals  were  awarded,  not  at  the  afternoSg 
meeting,  but  at  the  dinner  in  the  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Continental  presided  over  by 
M.  Dujardin-Beaiunetz,  Tinder-Secretary  ot 

State  for  Art;  when  §1.  Nenot  presented 

the  gold  medal  of  the  Societe  Centrale  to 
M.  Guadet,  “  en  consecration  de  sa  noble 
carriere  et  en  souvenir  de  son  bean  tore 
■Elements  et  Theorie  de  ^Architecture  , 
and  the  silver  medal  of  the  Societe  to  M. 
Chas.  Lucas,  in  recognition  of  the '  great  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  t0  ,the 
Centrale  and  to  the  Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle.  After  this,  the  chairman,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  toast  in  his  honour  proposed  by  M. 
Nenot,  promised,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquen 
speech,  to  do  his  best,  in  his  official  position, 
to  give  the  art  of  architecture  its  due  place 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  legitimate  demands. 
Alter  other  formal  toasts,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  came  to  an  end  with  tne 
close  of  the  banquet. 


THE  LlBGE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Liege  may  justly  be  charac¬ 
terised  as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  under¬ 
takings  of  the'  kind  which  have  been 
organised  within  recent  years.  The  idea 
was  first  mooted  in  the  year  1897,  but  so 
great  were  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted 
by  the  promoters  that  the  realisation  ot 
their  scheme  has  only  recently  become  pos¬ 
sible.  From  one  point  of  view  the  delay  has 
done  good  rather  than  harm,  for  the  national 
fetes  and  other  functions  which  this  year 
commemorate  the  seventvffifth  anniversary 
of  Belgian  independence  will  have  the  eftect 


the  exhibition. 

As  the  industrial  capital  of  the  country 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mines,  iron¬ 
works,  and  engineering  establishments  which 
give  Belgium  an  important  position  among 
the'  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  Liege 
offers  a  most  suitable  site  for  the  holding  of 
a  world’s  fair.  Situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  and  built  along  the  banks  of  that 
river,  the  town  is  of  such  configuration  as 
to  facilitate  access  to  the  various  entrances 
of  the  exhibition,  an  operation  which  is 
rendered  still  more  easy  by  the  excellent 
services  of  electric  cars  running  past  the 
principal  railway-station. 

The  total  area  covered  by  the  grounds 
and  buildings  is  about.  170  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Ourthe,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Parc  de  Cointe’,  on  the 
picturesque  plateau  of  the  same  name  over¬ 
looking  the  town.  This  portion  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  also  accessible  by  a  service  of 
electric  cars.  The  central  site  is  divided 
into  four  parts  by  the  Meuse  and  the 
Ourthe  and  by  La  Derivation — a  new 
channel  cut  for  the  latter  river.  The  old 
bed  of  the  river  formerly  swept,  round  the 
present  exhibition  grounds  .on  the  east  side 
of  the  Meuse,  but  has  now  been  drained  and 
filled  up.  This  has  made  necessary  the 
building  of  several  bridges,  by  means  of 
which  all  parts  of  the  exhibition  are  placed 
in  communication.  ' 

On  the  western  b^nk  of  the  Meuse  is  the 
Quartier  de.  Fragnee,  with  a  monumental 
entrance  of  semi-circular  plan  at  the  rond- 
point  de  Fragnee.  On  the  eastern  side  are 
a  quartier  formed  by  the  Parc  de  la  Boverie 
and  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  and  the 
Quartier  du  Vieux  Liege,  the  first  two 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  La 
Derivation  and  the  latter  by  the  Ourthe, 
while  the  two  quarters  are  separated 
by  .  a  weir.  Beyond  the  Ourthe  and  La 
Derivation  is  the  Quartier  de  Venues,  which 
is  the  great  centre  of  industrial  and  engineer¬ 
ing  exhibits. 

While  dealing  with  the  topographical 
aspect  of  the  exhibition  we  may  con¬ 


veniently  draw  attention  to  one  or  tWfl 
the  bridges  mentioned  above.  ,Le  p0JJ 
Fragiiee  crosses  the  Meuse  at  a  point  wl  ■ 
that  river  is  170  metres  wide.  The  bn? 
is  of  the  three-hinged  type,  and  iDcjJ 
three  steel  spans,  with  masonry  piers . , 
abutments,  the  central  span  being  Jf 
longer  than  those  at  either  side.  The  aM  j 
ribs  of  each  span  support  the  plat*JJ 
above  by  means  of  vertical  members,  and? 
compensate  for  the  somewhat  narrow 
portions  of  the  bridge  the  foot-walks V 
carried  by  cantilever  brackets.  The  Lu 
and  graceful  steel  construction  was  ex«2 
by  the  Societe  John  Cockerill  from“J 
designs  of  M.  Demany,  the  architect  of  t? 
bridge.  Some  fine1  sculpture  executed  by  tf 
Belgian  artist  M.  Victor  Rousseau  deserv  ’ 
Special  mention,  but  we  are  bound  to  1 
that  the  effect  of  the  columns  at  the  » 
trance  is  anything  but  happy.  Another 


bridge  in  this  vicinity  is  the’  Pont  l 
Fetinne,  crossing  the  Ourthe.  This  work  i 
not'  of  sufficient  interest  to  demand  detailed 
description,  but  is  important  as  provide, 
continuation  of  the  route  beyond  the  J>L 
de  Fragnee. 


Another  bridge  rendeTed  necessary  by 
diversion  of  the  river  Ourthe  is  the 
Mativa,  connecting  the  Parc  de  la  Boverie 
with  the  Quai  Mativa.  In  connexion  will 

the  construction  of  this  bridge  there  Wei» 
circumstance's  which  deserve  to  be  stated 
The  executive  committee  of  the  exhibit^ 
considered  it  essential  that  a-  structure  rj 
the  kind  should  be  provided  at  this  point 
and  accordingly  solicited  the  assistance  0! 
the  Ponts  et  Chaussee's.  After  examination 
of  the  site,  however,  the  engineers  of  tf, 
department  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tk 
time  available  was  quite  inadequate  for  tfe 
design  and  erection  of  a  bridge.  The  erli 
bition  committee  were  not  'discouraged  k 
this  decision,  and  placed  themselves  in  com. 
munication  with  a  Belgian  firm  in 
having  relations  with  M.  HeUnebique,  ^ 
undertook  to  complete  a  concrete-steel  brid?f 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
Work  was  commenced  in  November  last,  and 
finishe’d  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  ’  at  i 
cost  of  about'  4,400?.,  or  some  2,0001.  les 
than  that  of  similar  works  executed  h 
masonry  by  the  administration  of  the  Poin 
et  Chaussees.  The  _  length  of  the  brids 
between  abutments  is  260  ft.,  including') 
river  span  of  180  ft.  and  two  shore  spam  of 
32'8  ft.  each.  The  soffit'  of  the’  central  spa: 
is  segmental,  having  a  rise  at  the  crown’d 
about  12  ft.  From  the  structural  standpoint 
the  bridge  was  considered  as  two  cantilevers 
with  unequal  arms,  the.  shorter  arm  at.  cad 
shore  end  balancing  the  long  river  arm  k 
the'  aid  of  the  load  furnished  by  the  abt 
ment.  As  the  width  of  the  bridge  proper  e 
only  18  ft.,  the  side-walks  are  carried  k 
cantilever  brackets  projecting  7'4  ft.  « 
either  side,  thus  making  the  platfor. 
32'8  ft.  wide.  The  arch  ribs  forming  fc 
central  span  are  2  46  ft.  thick  at  it- 
haunches,  and  diminish  to  1'97  ft.  thick  at 
a  distance  of  about  40  ft.  from  the  crow 
At  this  point  the  road  platform  joins  the  r; 
in  monolithic  construction.  The  platforr 
has  a  uniform  thickness  of  7-9  in.  up  to  iis 
junction  with  the  ribs,  the  central  joint  cos 
struction  being  9'87  in.  thick  at  the  tn 
ends  and  9'05  in.  thick  at  the  centre.  Tk. 
platform,  of  concrete-steel,  forms  a  terniss 
for  each  cantilever  arm,  the  ribs  acting  h 
compression  as  struts.  In  those  parts  of  tk; 
bridge  where  the  platform  is  separated  frea 
the  ribs  beneath  three  parallel  vertical  stab 
of  concrete-steel  7‘85  in.  thick  are  provided 
The  roadway  is  paved  with  asphalt,  and 
the  side-walks  are  covered  by  artificial  sta 
One  specially  interesting  feature  ot  tk 
Mativa  bridge  is  that  the  foundations  m 
formed  by  mechanical  compression  of  tk 
soil — a  comparatively  new  process.  Tk 
piers  and  abutments  are  supported  on  grew 
of  concrete-steel  piles  driven  into  the  grant 
which  was  compressed  by  the  method  p 
tioned.  By  continuing  the  reinforcement « 
the  piles  into  the  concrete  of  the  piers  d 
abutments,  and  by  repeating  the  same  trw 
ment  in  the  work  above,  the  whole  struct® 
was  firmly  tied  together  and  literally  rootei 
into  thft  ground.  One  other  bridge  recently 
built  is  of  the  suspension  type,  connect® 
the  Quai  de  la  Boverie  with  the  Qus 
Mativa. 


The  visitor  desiring  to  make  the  most  d 
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his  time  among  machinery  and  industrial 
products  in  the  exhibition  will  find  it  best 
to  take  a  tram  right  up  to  the  main  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Quartier  de  Vennes.  So  varied 
are  the  products  shown  in  the  Halles  de 
1’ Industrie  and  the  Halles  des  Machines 
that  a  thorough  inspection  might  easily  .  be' 
extended  over  a  fortnight  or  more,  leaving 
the  evening  of  each  day  for  examination  of 
the  pavilions  scattered  over  the  other  quar¬ 
ters.  In  the  following  notes,  however,  we 
shall  follow  the  course  taken  during  our 
recent  visit,  and  assume  the  entrance  to  be 
made  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Jardin 
d’Acclimatation,  close  to  the  Pont  de  Com¬ 
merce,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Meuse. 
Inside  this  entrance  the  visitor  will  find  the 
lines  of  a  narrow  gauge  railway  running 
through  the  garden  and  the  Parc  de  la 
Boverie,  crossing  the  Pont  _  Mativa,  passing 
the  main  entrance  to  the  principal  buildings, 
and  terminating  near  the  Halle's  des 
Machines,  in  the  Vennes  quarter.  This  rail¬ 
way  was  laid  down  by  the  Decauville  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Prance,  and  the  rolling-stock  con¬ 
sists  of  petrol  locomotive's  and  char  a  banc 
carriages.  Resisting  the  attractions  of  this 
line,  we  enter  the  pavilion  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  containing  models  of  their 
steamers  and  other  exhibits  relating  to 
traffic.  In  an  adjacent  pavilion  the  Syndicat 
des  Amenblements  show  examples  of  gas  and 
electric  lighting  apparatus,  plumbing,  ham¬ 
mered  iron,  and  woodwork. 

Four  buildings  devoted  to  the  products  of 
French  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia  contain 
much  that  is  of  interest,  and  close  to  t'he 
Parc  de  la  Boverie  entrance  gates  is  the 
pavilion  of  Norway,  built  of  pine  and  covered 
with  Norwegian  slates,  this  exhibit  being  more 
instructive1  to  professional  men  than  the  four 
mentioned  above.  A  little  way  beyond  is 
the  Canadian  pavilion,  where,  in  addition  to 
agricultural  produce,  will  be  found  speci¬ 
mens  of  minerals,  building  stones,  and 
timber. 

The  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  is  a  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  in  the  style  of  the 
XVIth  century,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  used  by  the  municipality 
for  art  exhibitions,  concerts,  congresses,  and 
other  gatherings.  It  is  no  part  of  our  inten¬ 
tion  in  this  article  to  deal  with  artistic 


matters,  but  we  may  briefly  mention  the  fat; 
that  the  contents  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts  include  four  classes  of  works  : — (1 
Paintings,  water-colour  and  other  drawings 
(2)  carvings  of  various  kinds;  (3)  prints 
(4)  architectural  drawings  and  models 
The  works  exhibited  include  examples  b’ 
the  leading  artists  of  many  different’  coun 
trie’s,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  th. 
interior  offers  a  floor  space  of  2,500  squan 
metres  and  a  wall  space  of  625  metres  long 
temporary  extensions  have  become  necessary 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  larg* 
number  of  exhibits  sent'.  Near  by  is  th< 
Pavilion  de  l’Art  Ancien,  a  structure  0: 
heterogenous  design,  parts  of  the  faqadei 
re  spec  tiveiy  representing  the  old  Hote 
de  Ville  of  Liege,  the  old  Chateau  de: 
Prmce-Eveques  de  Liege,  (now  the  office; 

r  C°ckerill  Company),  anc 

the  fronts  of  old  Liegoise  houses.  Th< 
interior  contains  an  invaluable  collectior 
of  masterpieces  lent  by  the  German  Emperor 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  numerous  churches 
and  others,  .  the  examples  of  ancient  Lieg< 
furniture  being  wonderful  samples  of  cabinei 
work.  The  Bulgarian  pavilion  derives  its 
Chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  buill 
froni  the  designs  of  a  well-known  archite'cf 
in  ooha.  The  Montenegrin  and  Serviar 
pavilions,  designed  respectively  by  Signot 
Carbonare,  of  Venice,  and  M.  Danief,  oi 
Liege,  are  other  _  architectural  studies.  The 
pavilion  of  Ihe  Liege  Municipality  should  bv 
no  means  be  passed  by.  It  is  designed  ir 
he  old  Mosan  style,  and  contains  exhibits 
y  the  departments  of  public  works,  educa¬ 
tion  and  Utat  civil.  That  of  the  first- 
mentioned  service  is  particularly  instructive, 
nd  relates  chiefly  to  sewage  systems, 
waterworks  and  architecture.  An  exhibit 
m  this  part  of  the  grounds  that-  should  not 
“3®  IS  a  small  pavilion  of  the 

wmtructum  itmontdbh  type,  made  by  M. 
L  l  Pam'  Th®  Elding  qnes- 

coLoial  fUedi,a;s  ?  temporary  hospital  for 
nlipd  fUS6j  ^Ut  similar  structures  are  sup 
Lrrnptc01"  *  occuPatlon  as  dwelling-houses, 
barracks,  stores,  and  offices. 


Passing  over  the  Pont  Mativa,  we  enter 
ihe  Quartier  de  Vennes.  The  first  duty  of 
the  conscientious  visitor  is  to  explore  the 
triangular  spade  in  front’  of  the  main  build¬ 
ings.  This  will  not  take  long,  for  only  two 
or  three  pavilions  need  be  entered.  The 
first  is  one'  occupied  by  the  Compagnie 
Internationale  des  Wagon-lits,  who  show 
three  very  fine  sleeping-cars  and  one  of 
indifferent  quality.  Although  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  these  vehicles  are  open 
to  inspection,  they  were  most  religiously 
locked  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  no 
one  was  in  attendance  to  give  information. 
Next  door  to  the  carriage-shed  is  the  Palais 
Frangaise  de  1’ Agriculture,  where  a  good 
assortment  of  agricultural  implements  and 
apparatus  of  various  kinds  will  be  found. 
Behind  the  Salle  des  Fetes  on  the  left  is 
the  Pavilion  du  Petit  Outillage,  in  which  are 
displayed  tools  produced  by  small  makers, 
one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  exhibits  being 
steel  saws  by  M.  Alex.  Ballon,  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  Belgium.  In  front  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  halls  are  the  small 
pavilions  of  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company, 
the  Solvay  Works,  and  one  devoted  to  the 
cream  separators  of  the  Melotte  Company. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  main 
buildings  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
100,000  sq.  metres,  they  are  very  poorly 
built.  The  outer  walls  are  of  timber,  with 
vertical  strips  of  wood  nailed  oveT  the 
joints.  Some  parts  of  the  fagades  are  im¬ 
proved  by  imitation'  masonry  of  the  kind 
usual  in  exhibition  buildings,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  work  of  decoration  was 
still  in  progress.  The  only  fagade  having 
any  architectural  pretension  is  that  in  which 
the  main  entrance  is  situated.  Here  we 
have,  in  the  centre,  the  Entree  Monumentale 
de's  Halles,  and  at  either  side  two  other 
entrances,  the  whole  fagade  forming  a  Con¬ 
nected  series  of  buildings,  which  serve  to 
hide  the  mean  appearance  of  the  galleries 
behind.  The  monumental  entrance  has  a 
hall  of  horseshoe  shape  with  a  painted  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  groups  of  sculpture  near  the  front. 
The  arched  opening  is  flanked  by  side 
towers,  and  over  the  entrance-hall  is  a  mas¬ 
sive-looking  rectangular  tower,  on  the  four 
turrets  of  which  statues  stand  in  uncomfort 
ably  perilous  attitudes.  The  design  as  a 
whole  is  open  to  criticism  from  a  Construc¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  but  it  certainly  goes  a 
long  way  towards  giving  an  imposing  effect 
to  the  principal  fagade  of  t’he  Halles  de 
l’lndustrie. 

Entering  the  first  hall,  we  find  a  main 
corridor  extending  from  front  to  back  in 
which  are  exhibited  bronzes,  decorative 
materials.,  furniture,  and  glass,  all  of  Belgian 
production.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  the  whole  of  the  space  is  allotted  to 
French  industries,  the  products  displayed 
being  chiefly  silks,  drapery,  millinery,  and 
wines.  Turning  to  the  German  section,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  central  corridor,  we 
come,  to  a  most  instructive  exhibit  by  the 
Syndicate  of  Westphalian  Coal  Mines.  This 
organisation  shows  a  working  model  illus¬ 
trating  a  novel  method  of  unloading  coal 
from  vessels  and  delivering  it  into  railway 
wagons.  The  coal  is  sucked  up  through 
tubes  lowered  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  or 
lighter,  and  discharged  into  hoppers  above 
the  railway  line.  A  powerful  air-pump  is 
employed  for  the  purpose'  of  drawing  the 
coal  through  the  discharge  pipes.  Another 
model  shows  the  effect  of  a  firedamp  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  represents  a  system  of  life¬ 
saving  apparatus,  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  diver  s  dress  is  utilised.  Other  models 
illustrate  steel1  work  for  the  support  of  work¬ 
ings  in  place  of  the  usual  timbering,  and 
various  types  of  steam  and  electrically- 
driven  mining-pumps. 

The  British  industrial  section  covers  less 
than  half  the  space  occupied  by  German 
exhibits,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  representation  of  our  national  indus¬ 
tries.  Among  the  chief  exhibitors  are  : — The 
Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Company,  The 
Horsfall  Destructor  Company,  of  Leeds;  The 
Glenboig  Union  Fireclay  Company,  The 
Linotype  Company,  Messrs.  Jeyes  (sani¬ 
tary  compounds),  The  Halle  Automatic 
Firearms  Syndicate,  Messrs.  Eley  Bros., 
and  other  well-known  firms.  There  are 
other  British  exhibits  in  the  Halles 
des  Machines,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  later.  The  remaining  portion 


°ri  S 6  building  is  taken  up  by  sections 
allotted  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  China 
1  eru,  and  Italy,  and  by  an  International 
section,  comprising  the’  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
ducts  of  some  thirteen  countries  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  two  main  buildings  are 
separated  by  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord 
Beige,  which  passes  on  a  viaduct  over  the 
passage  leading  from  one'  hall  to  the  other, 
this  line  terminates  in  the  Gare  de  Longdoz, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  special 
station  has  been  provided  close  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

In  the  second  group  of  halls  there  is  a 
broad  corridor  forming  a  continuation  of  that 
in  the  first  building.  Here  Belgium  displays 
objects  relating  to  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings  and  dwelling-houses,  electric-lighting 
apparatus,  metallurgy,  and  coal  mining 
Several  of  the  large  colliery  companies  and 
syndicates  exhibit  interesting  models  and 
drawings.  For  instance,  the  collieries  of  the 
Liege  district  show  models  of  automatic  tip¬ 
ping  plant,  similar  to  that  used  in  gold 
mining,  of  various  systems  of  washing  and 
screening  coal,  and  of  an  ingenious  coal-load¬ 
ing  plant  devised  by  M.  Poppe,  of  Ghent. 
The  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  Collieries,  whose 
output  is  more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  a  year,  exhibit  various  models  of  their 
mechanical  plant,  and  the  Levant  du  F16nu 
Colliery  show  a  drawing  of  an  elaborate 
screening  apparatus  capable  of  dealing  with 
300  tons  of  coal  an  hour,  dividing  the  coal 
into  fragments  of  different  sizes,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  proportions  of  the  final  mixture  in 
accordance  with  requirements.  These  exhibits, 
and  others  devoted  to  miners’  tools,  iron  and 
steel,  bronze  and  metallurgical  products 
generally,  are  thoroughly  deserving  of  in¬ 
spection. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  main  corridor 
about  half  the  area  is  allotted  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  exhibits  of  foreign  countries,  but,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  these  are  merely  of  general 
interest.  The  remaining  area  on  the  left  is 
taken  up  by  the  Belgian  Halles  de  l’lndustrie, 
the  subjects  covered  being  hygiene,  social 
economy,  public  assistance,  and  education. 
Passing  to  the  right  hand  of  the  main  cor¬ 
ridor  we  enter  another  group  of  Belgian  ex¬ 
hibits  relating  to  civil  engineering,  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  carriages 
and  motor  vehicles,  chemical  industries,  and 
sundry  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  that 
need  not  be  enumerated  in  detail.  The  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  exhibition  buildings  is 
devoted  to  the  Halles  des  Machines^  which 
foTm  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  lor  en¬ 
gineering  visitors.* 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  includes  an  article 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Weaver  on  “  Some  English 
Architectural  Leadwork.”  The  subject  has 
become  almost  a  commonplace  one  of  late 
years,  after  long  neglect;  but  Mr.  Weaver’s 
article  contains  a  good  many  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  is  illustrated  by  good  examples. 
Mr.  Robert  Dell  contributes  an  article  on 
“  A  Tudor  Manor-House  :  Sutton  Place,  by 
Guildford”;  a  house  which  the  writer 
claims,  not  without  reason,  to  be  not  an 
ordinary  Tudor  house,  but  to  have  a  style  of 
its  own.  As  he  remarks,  the  stepping  of  the 
gables  at  the  ends  of  the  two  wings  is  not 
an  ordinary  English  device  of  the  period, 
though  it  became  common  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Dell  suggests  that  Tudor  architecture  might 
be  made  a  starting-point  for  a  genuine  archi¬ 
tectural  development.  The  idea  has  been 
broached  before,  but  is  worth  consideration, 
especially  in  respect  of  domestic  architecture 
on  a  large  scale — what  may  be  called  man¬ 
sion  architecture.  The  illustrations  of  “  A 
Seventeenth  Century  Wall-paper  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge,”  on  which  Mr.  A.  G.  B.  Russell 
writes  a  comment,  are  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  a  paper  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
apparently  not  a  repeating,  pattern,  but  a 
continuous  design.  This  being  sq,  however, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  having  it  on  paper 
at  all ;  it  had  better  have  been  painted  direct 
on  the  plaster.  The  excuse  for  papering 
walls  (not  in  itself  a  very  hygienic  practice) 
is  that  by  repetition  printing  it  produces  a 
rich  effect  by  a  comparatively  cheap  method. 
If  the  repetition  is  given  up,  the  whole 

raison  d’etre  of  wall-paper  vanishes. _ 

*  To  be  continued. 
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The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up,  in  the  current 
number,  by  illustrations  of  dwelling-house 
interiors.  There  is  one  article  on  Parisian 
interiors,  the  illustrations  of  which  are  not 
attractive,  being  all  marked  by  a  kind  of 
artificial  and  ultra-modern  elegance  which  is 
not  that  of  the  best  and  purest  taste. 
Among  the  large  number  of  illustrations  of 
American  interiors  there  are  a  good  many 
that  ai'e  interesting  as  suggestions,  the  most 
original  apartment  being  the  ball-room  in  the 
Morse  House,  of  which  Mr.  Ogden  Codman 
is  the  architect.  The  following  remarks  from 
the  first  article  in  the  issue,  on  “  The 
American  Country  Estate,”  are  of  interest 
as  showing  the  American'  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  present.  The  article  is  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Croly  : — 

“  The  ‘  palatial  ’  period  of  American  domestic 
architecture  is  already  on  the  wane.  The  newer 
houses,  while  they  still  proclaim  loudly  their 
owner’s  opulence,  indicate  the  influence  of  better 
ideas  of  propriety,  architectural  and  social:  and 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  future 
movement  will  run  in  the  same  direction. 

While,  however,  the  ‘  palatial  ’  house  is  losing 
some  of  its  noisier  improprieties,  it  is  not  the 
houses  of  the  very  rich,  which  constitute  the  best 
contemporary  achievement  of  American  domestic 
architecture  or  its  best  hope  for  the  future.  These 
houses  receive  most  attention,  because  they  are 
most  spectacular,  and  because  their  proprietors 
are  frequently  the  popular  American  heroes  of 
the  day;  but  they  are  not  intrinsically  the  most 
interesting.  Their  owners  frequently  want  a  good 
thing,  and  their  architects  are  skilful;  but  both 
good  intentions  and  skill  tend  to  be  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that,  whatever  else  the  houses  express, 
they  must  inevitably  express  superabundant  wealth. 
Americans  do  everything  with  their  wealth  except 
to  ‘  forget  it.’  The  result  is  that  there  is  too 
much  of  everything — too  much  gilt,  too  much 
furniture,  too  much  upholstery,  too  much  space, 
too  many  styles,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  too 
much  ceiling.  What  these  houses  and  grounds 
require  is  not  a  negative  refinement,  but  a  thorough¬ 
going  simplification.” 

The  University  Review  contains  an  article 
by  Professor  Reilly,  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  on  “The  Training  of  Architects.” 
The  article  is  written  a  propos  of  the  recent 
establishment  of  Board  of  Architectural  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  article,  which  is  a  very  serious 
and  considerate  one,  in  which  no  words  are 
wasted,  should  be  read  as  a  whole.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  ideal  architectural  schemes  on  a 
great  scale  we  quite  concur  in : — 

“  If  the  Board’s  scheme  is  adopted  .  ... 
it  is  suggested  that  the  student’s  entire  work  in 
the  shape  of  drawings  and  schemes  of  all  kinds 
which  he  has  accomplished  during  the  four  years 
of  his  course,  be  collected  and  reviewed,  and  a 
certificate  awarded  on  the  strength  of  it.  It  is 
further  laid  down  that  such  drawings  must  include 
one  project  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  completed  with 
detail  drawings,  specification,  and  analysis.  This 
is  an  excellent  departure.  The  value  to  an  archi¬ 
tect  of  sitting  down,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  to 
produce  some  piece  of  grandiose  planning,  where 
expense  and  other  worrying  restrictions  of. actual 
work  need  not  be  considered,  and  of  trying  to 
design  architecture  that  may  have  some  element  of 
the  sublime  in  it,  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  A 
breadth  of  view  wherewith  to  judge  all  subsequent 
work,  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
masses  of  a  composition  as  compared  with  their 
detail,  and  in  general,  the  big  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  so  distinguishes  contemporary  French 
work,  are  among  the  advantages  to  which  such  an 
exercise  may  lead.” 

We  may  also  note  the  writer’s  suggestion 
as  to  one  important  but  indirect  effect  which 
might  follow  the  formation  of  Architectural 
Schools  within  the  Universities— viz. ,  the 
stimulus  that  might  be  given  to  scientific  re¬ 
search  into  the  whole  field  of  building 
materials.  “In  the  laboratories  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  physics  and  physical  chemistry,  which 
bulk  so  largely  at  the  Universities,  it  should 
be  possible  to  resolve  many  of  the  problems 
pertaining  to  such  ordinary  materials  as  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  concrete,  which  the  architect 
has  to  face  in  actual  work,,  but  for  which  at 
present  he  has  very  insufficient  scientific  data 
to  go  upon.” 

In  Technics,  Mr.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw, 
continuing  “  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Steam  Generation,”  considers  the  chemical 
aspect  of  the  combustion  process,  and 
describes  methods  adopted  for  promoting 
chemical  action  in  the  furnaces  and  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  of  steam  boilers.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reforms  in.  boiler 
design  intended  to  ensure  and  maintain  per¬ 
fect  combustion,  and  therefore  to  prevent 
the  production  of  smoke,  are  clearly  indicated 
in  the  following  passage : — “  Boiler  users, 
however,  are  wedded  to  the  present’  type  and 
design,  and,  so  long  as  a  long-suffering 
public  allows  them  to  produce  black  smoke 
Without  imposing  unduly  heavy  penalties, 


they  will  prefer  to  * j0“°tbe  obvious 
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users  and  the  public  ■  B  d  Concrete,” 
Jones,  in  Part  IV.  of  AnMureu  ^  ^ 
discusses  the  Hennebique,  of  re.jn- 

methods  ot  calculating  ete-Steel  beam, 

forcement  required  for  a  eoncre  s  the 

The  writer  points  out  M  he  ™  tw) 
irrational  assumptions  b  very 

of  these  methods,  but  dw i  not  show 
clearly  that  the  third  ]e  .  b  to  be 
fact  is  that  general  ^™p^“S{ormul!B  for 
made  in  connexion  with  all  to  rete.steel 
computing  the  proportions  nowledg« 

beams,  and  in  the  present  state  oi  u  e 

the  most  simple  “  ompllcated 

quite  as  reliable  as  the  more  r  th;s 
equations.  The  practical  vain®  o 
article  would  have  been  much  greater  i 
writer  had  given  examples  showmg 
application  of  the  rules  tate^  Elements 

r/'chemica.1 ^Engineering”  .by  Dr. 

the  author  kept  to  a  reasonable  detotioi a 
the  title  his  articles  were  “ 

instructive,  but  he  is  now  oocupymg ^space 
that  we  should  imagine might .be .more  us 
full v  employed.  Mr.  W.  W.  ruuen  cuu 
SteTa  short  article  on  “  Chimney  Draft, 
te  wUch  he  makes  clear  the  * 

lying  the  design  of  boiler  chimneys  for  use 

with  natural  draught.  .  Frederic 

To  the  Fortnightly  Bemew.  Mr.  hreder m 
Harrison  contributes  “A  Morning  in  the  Gal 
leries,”  consisting  of  an  unagmaryconversa 
tion  between  three  persons— the  writer,  b 
Visto,  “rather  a  testy  amateur  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  seen  al!  tt®  ga’taMn  “ 
Europe  and  often  dined  with  the  It.A.  s  , 
and  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  “  one  of  the  young  lions 
of  the  New  Gallery.”  The  conyen »tion  be¬ 
gins  over  the  too-celebrated  Lycidas,  winch 

Mr  Van  Dyke  praises  with  effusion,  and 
sneers  at  “those  old  Philistines  at  Burlington 
House  who  rejected  one  of  the  purest  master¬ 
pieces  of  our  time.”  “But  is  it  beautiM? 
asks  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  innocence.  Beau¬ 
tiful?”  was  the  answer,  we  don  t  go  in  tor 
beauty  nowadays ;  we  want  truth,  not  .beauty. 
Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty.  -they 
were  joined  by  Sir  Visto,  who  sees  m  it  only 
“  a  scraggy  youth  in  an  ungainly  attitude 
After  some  more  sparring  they  adjourn  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  we  recommend  the 
reader  to  follow  them.  There  is  not  only  a 
great  deal  that  is  exceedingly  amusing  in  the 
article,  but  a  great  deal  also  of  really  clever 
and  trenchant  criticism  on  modern  art. . 

In  the  Westminster  Review  Louise  M. 
Richter  ”  (we  know  not  whether  Miss  or  Mrs.) 
writes  a  short  article  on  “  Watts  and  Whistler  : 
their  Antitheses  and  Analogies.”  The  former 
are  certainly  more  evident  than  the  latter,  nor 
can  we  see  any  reason  in  grouping  the  two 
names,  except  from  the  temptations  of  allitera¬ 
tion.  The  writer  finds  “  a  great  attraction 
in  the  scarecrow  figure  of  Whistler  himself, 
“  easel  in  hand  ”  (since  when  have  painters 
held  their  easels  in  their  hands?),  in  the 
picture  called  “  The  Artist’s  Studio.  We 
agree  that  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and 
Carlyle  show  that  “much  more  would  have 
been  within  Whistler’s  reach  than  he  cared  to 
attempt.”  That  was  just  his  fault ;  he  would 
not  take  his  art  (or  anything  else)  seriously, 
but  preferred  mystifying  the  public  with 
eccentricities  and  half-finished  suggestions. 
The  mere  idea  of  bracketing  his  name  with 
that  of  such  a  great,  serene,  painstaking  artist 
as  Watts,  shows  that  the  writer’s  critical  sense 
is  entirely  out  of  gear. 

In  the  National  Review  Viscount  Tumour, 
in  the  course  of  a  paper  headed  “  Some 
Further  Impressions  of  Eton,”  speaks 
strongly  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  defects 
still  existing  in  this  essentially  national  and 
historic  school.  The  first  administrative 
reform  required  at  Eton,  he  says,  is  that  of 
hospital  accommodation.  In  the  old  houses 
there  is  no  provision  for  isolation  in  the  case 


of  infectious  ~  un  the 

door  of  the  sick  boy  s  small  room  that  Do 
other  boy  is  to  enter.it;  not  to  speak  of  ft, 

consideration  that  a  small  stuffy  room 
some  eight  feet  square,  looking  in  many  case; 
on  to  a  blank  wall,  is  not  an  ideal  place  t0 
nurse  a  boy  back  to  health  after  an  illness  of 
even  a  trifling  nature,  especially  in  - 
_ ...rvofliov  ”  And  as  the  milliner  , 


even  — — -~o  .  111  hot 

summer  weather.”  And  as  the  pulling  d 
-  "  11  schoolhouses  and  re-buildim. 


of  all  the  older  schooinouses  and  re-buildW 
them  Cannot  be  contemplated,  Lord  Turnon 
suggests  that  a  hospital  with  properly 
planned  wards  should  be  built,  to  which  all 
boys  who  were  seriously  ill  should  be  sent 
A  great  deal,  apparently,  remains  to  be  done 
also  in  bringing  the  school,  or  some  parts 
it  into  even  ordinary  sanitary  conditions;. 


“A  great  deal  still  has  to  be  done  to  render  the 
older  houses  more  inhabitable.  Narrow  passages 
dark,  sunless  rooms,  indifferent  sanitary  accomnw! 
dation,  and  difficulty  of  escape  from  fire,  even  no* 
rope  ladders  have  been  provided  and  bars  removed 
from  windows,  are  the  too  prominent  features  of 
many  Eton  houses.  In  one  house  which  I  J 
acquainted  with  the  lavatories,  whose  genera 
aspect  would  make  a  Battersea  councillor  shudder 
are  in  far  too  close  proximity  to  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  while  a  drain  irom  the  scullery  djj. 
charges  its  contents  there  into  an  open  gutter. 
Destructive  criticism,  however  is  always  easier 
than  constructive  reform,  and  the  governing  bodv 
have  grappled  with  the  housing  problem  m  quite 
a  robust  manner  (lor  them),,  and  are  pulling  down 
where  it  is  possible,  old  insanitary  houses,  and 
erecting  palatial  new  buildings,  actually  equipped 
with  bathrooms!  It  must,  however,  be  a  great 
many  years  before  all  the  bad  houses  are 
demolished,  and  meanwhile  parents  have  a  - 

.  .  _ 1  lUni  lwiilHiiirp  in  ivnipn  fnoi* 


demolished,  ana  meauwuuo  jjaiouwj  “iyc  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  building  in  which  their  boy  is 
housed  should  be  in  a  proper  sanitary  state,  as 
nearly  as  possible  conformable  with  the  laws  0! 
modern  hygiene.” 


I11UUC1 II 

In  the  Gornhill  Mr.  E.  H.  Pember,  K.C., 
indulges  us  with  “Some  Personal  Be- 
miniscences  of  Lord  Grimthorpe,”  who 
was  just  a  personage,  no  doubt,  to 
appeal  to  the  legal  and  unmsthetic  mind, 
He  amusingly  admits  that  Lord  Grim¬ 
thorpe  “was  sometimes  rude.”  As  a 
public  man,  was  he  ever  anything  else! 
However,  our  only  concern  with  the  article 
is  in  regard  to  the  reference  to  the  restoration 
work  at  St’.  Albans,  as  to  which  Mr.  Pem- 
her  exhibits  the  usual  English  ignorance 
and  indifference.  He  is  good  enough  to 
admit  that  “  a  larger  gift  of  artistic  inven¬ 
tion  would  have  enabled  him  in  certain  not 
unimportant  details  to  do  it  somewhat 
better.”  It’  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  are  the  details  which  Mr.  Pember 
thinks  might  have  been  done  “  somewhat 
better  ” ;  interesting  also  to  know  what  a 
Mr.  Pember’s  qualifications  for  expressii0 
an  opinion  on  an  architectural  design.  What 
Mr.  Pember  cannot  see,  when  he  speaks  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe  having  carried  out'  all  the 
restoration  himself — “  alone  he  did  it,"  is 
that  it  is  just  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  Having  no  artistic 
knowledge  or  culture,  he  chose  to  pull  about 
a  great  national  monument  in  his  own  way 
and  without  asking  any  better  advice,  out  of 
sheer  obstinacy  and  egotism,  and  because  he 
wanted  to  pose  as  an  architect.  But  you 
cannot  get  one  Englishman  in  a  thousand  to 
see  that.  The  general  notion  is  that  of 
course  if  Lord  Grimthorpe  found  the  money 
he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked— as  if  he 
had  bought  St.  Albans  ! 

In  Harper  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  No.  IV, 
of  his  “  London  Films  ”  articles,  gives  us  an 
interesting  study  of  “  American  origins  ”  in 
London,  a  pilgrimage  to  places  where  those 
who  afterwards  founded  America  had 
formerly  Lived  in  London,  or  to  churches 
where  monuments  to  them  are  to  be  found: 
an  article  which  should  be  interesting  to 
Londoners  as  well  as  to  Americans. 

Scribner  contains  an  article  on  “Le  N6tre 
and  his  Gardens,”  by  Miss  Beatrix  Jones, 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Peixotto.  Little  is 
generally  known  about  Le  Notre,  even  by 
those  who  know  and  admire  his  great  works 
in  garden  architecture.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  Miss  Jones’s  article  that  Le 
Notre,  although  he  was  employed  all  his  life 
in  schemes  for  the  display  of  royal  and 
aristocratic  wealth  and  profusion,  retained 
always  the  character  of  a  simple  and  un¬ 
ambitious  gardener.  When,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  Louis  XIY.  created  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  adopt  a  coat  of 
arms,  he  replied  that  he  had  one  ready 
made — “  three  snails  surrounding  a 
and  surmounted  by  a  cabbage-leaf.”  — 
worked  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  under  hi; 
father  till  he  was  thirty-nine,  and  then  first 
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made  his  reputation  by  laying  out  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte  for  Fouquet,  the  Chancellor,  who 
on  the  completion  of  the  work  invited  the 
Xing  to  a  fete  in  order  “  to  show  his  master 
that  he  was  not  as  well  housed  as  one  of  his 
subjects.”  Fouquet’  was  too  successful,  the 
King  sourly  remarking  that  the  house  was 
more  magnificent  than  either  of  his  palaces 
of  Fontainebleau  or  St.  Germain,  and  that 
it  was  too  much  for  a  mere  subject  to  own. 
Fouquet  was  arrested  and  his  estate  confis- 
oated  not  many  days  afterwards.  It  is  the 
same  story  as  that  of  Wolsey  and  Hampton 
Court,  only  that  when  Henry  VIII.  made  a 
similar  criticism  on  Hampton  Court,  Wolsey 
had  the  tact  to  reply  that  he  had  only 
carried  out  the  palace  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  it  to  the  King.  Several  illus¬ 
trations  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte  are  given,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  better  known  work  at 
Versailles  and  elsewhere.  In  referring  to 
Chantilly  reference  should  have  been  made  to 
Le  Notre’s  grand  flight  of  stone  steps, 
perhaps  the  finest  bit  of  effect  there. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  Whiteing  continues  his 
article  on  “  The  Chateaux  of  Touraine,”  with 
some  fine  illustrations  of  Chambord,  Chau- 
mont,  and  Azay-le-Rideau.  An  article  on 
“  The  Secession  Movement  in  German  Art,” 
by  Mr.  Albert  Kinross,  is  of  some  interest 
as  a  sketch  of  recent  developments  in  Ger¬ 
man  art.  The  “  secession  ”  was  from  the 
academical  influence  towards  freedom  and 
nature.  In  Germany  “  the  academies  are 
dead,”  says  Mr.  Kinross,  and  it  may  very 
likely  be  so,  but  it’  is  so  much  the  fashion  at 
present  to  rail  against  all  academies  of  art 
that  one  must  not  accept  the  statement  too 
readily.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
secessionists  was  Menzel,  a  painter  w'e  have 
always  thought  much  over-rated ;  it  seems  to 
have  become  the  fashion  everywhere  to  praise 
him  extravagantly;  but  he  was  really  a  very 
remarkable  executant  entirely  destitute  of 
poetic  feeling.  This  was  not  the  case 
apparently  with  Bocklin,  another  prominent 
artist  of  the  secession ;  his  picture  of  “  The 
Island  of  the  Dead,”  of  which  a  plate  is 
given,  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  romantic 
conception. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  St.  Clair 
-Baddeley  writes  an  article  upon  a  curious  and 
out-of-the-way  subject— "  The  Sacred  Trees 
of  Rome.”  None  of  these  survive  of  course 
to  the  present  day,  and  their  precise  sites  are 
apparently  only  traditional;  but  the  subject 
touches  on  the  boundaries  of  many  interest¬ 
ing  questions  of  ancient  superstition.  Why, 
for  instance,  were  the  shorn  tresses  of  the 
vestal  vu’gin  hung  on  the  sacred  lotus-tree? 
the  article  suggests  many  other  questions, 
ana  is  well  worth  reading. 

I”  Antiquary  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

McGovern  concludes  his  paper  on  the  always 
interesting  subject  of  “  The  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,  in  reference  to  which  title,  by  the 
way ,  he  notices  the  mistaken  .view  that  these 
towers  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Ireland: 
mentioning  the  two  in  Scotland,  at  Abernethy 
and  Brechin,  the  latter  of  which  at  once 
suggests  the  Irish  towers.  Still,  they  are  no 
doubt  incomparably  more  numerous  in 
Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
McGovern  offers  no  certain  Conclusion  of  his 
own  as  to  the  original  use  of  the  towers,  but 
he  gms  a  Very  useful  summary  of  opinions 
and  possibilities,  and  perhaps  has  the  advan- 
tage  over  some  other  writers  in  not  pre¬ 
tending  to  any  positive  conclusion,  rebuking 
one  adventurous  person  who  says  “we  now 
ZttTb  nha5  ™und  towers  were  belfries 
ChIf1!m  Marches”  with  the 
remark  that  we  know”  nothing  except  that 

usei  as  Mfries  fay  early 

lush  Christians :  but  whether  that  was  them 

Sbir eth!.6.  3Rd  °b;|ect  “  another  matter 
altogether  Our  own  persuasion  (we  cannot 

Sir  !or  wc  ha,c  a™®)  is  that  in 

A ^8‘”  the  towers  were  places  of  retreat 
t; ence’  eV€n  as  towers  were  in  the 
Sntrih.T8  +°f  I?°dern  Ita]y-  Miss  Escombe 
S  ^  ?e  same  issue  an  article  on 

An  ?hurcl?,of  A11  Saints,  Compton, 
a  Mall  Magazine  gives 

“Shi]? T°f  jr-lstic  Bohemia  under  the  title 
btudio  Land  in  Paris.” 

«rected°^n  ^®LFas^’~A  new  factory  has  been 

f. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

The  most  successful  all-round  work  shown 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
Association  students’  drawings  this  year  is 
that  by  Mr.  Alick  Horsnell.  Mr.  Horsnell 
seems  to  be  the  sole  competitor  for  the 
Association  travelling  studentship,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  dull 
for  the  Association  and  also  for  the  com¬ 
petitor.  The  work  shown,  however,  is  a 
model  of  what  a  student  should  set  himself 
to  do.  In  our  opinion,  the  requirements  for 
the  travelling  studentship  are  admirable. 
They  call  for  all-round  development.  Success 
in  obtaining  the  prize  does  not  imply  that 
the  winner  is  a  good  designer  or  a  good 
draughtsman  only,  but  that  he  has  shown 
capability  as  a  student  of  architecture. 
Architecture,  as  every  architect  knows,  com¬ 
prises  many  activities  and  knowledge  in  many 
departments  of  life  besides  drawing  and 
design.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  a 
student  should  approach  his  work  in  a 
catholic  spirit  and  be  thorough  in  every 
branch  of  it  as  opportunity  arises.  Mr. 
Horsnell  has  measured  old  buildings,  both 
Gothic  and  classic,  with  carefulness  and  some 
success.  Not;  only  are  the  drawings  of  the 
objects  measured  good  drawings  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  have  served  the  good  purpose 
of  initiating  the  student  into  right  principles 
of  design.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
upon  that  the  right’  study  of  old  work  is  the 
bed-rock  of  design.  Here  and  there  the 
walls  of  the  exhibition-room  are  marred  by 
the  designs  of  those  students  who  think  they 
know  better,  who  make  the  mistake  of  fancy¬ 
ing  that  the  study  of  other  people’s  work  is 
a  form  of  cribbing,  and  that  what  is  effective 
at  the  present  day  is  originality.  Originality 
must  be  based  upon  a  firm  foundation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  necessary  to  know  what  other  people 
know  about  building  before  giving  attention 
to  being  original.  Mr.  Horsnell’s  designs 
comprise  a  grammar  school  and  a  police- 
station.  In  subjects  such  as  these  there  is  no 
limit  to  imaginative  scope,  but  the  imagina¬ 
tion  should  be  put  into  the  plan,  not  the 
elevation.  The  possibilities  and  combinations 
that  reveal  themselves  in  planning  are  a 
revelation  to  the  student  who  fades  the 
problem  in  earnest,  and  with  a  properly- 
arranged  plan  the  elevations  solve  them¬ 
selves  with  little  difficulty.  Mr.  Horsnell’s 
one  weakness,  which  will  give  him  ever- 
recurring  trouble  if  he  does  not  master  it,  is 
drawing  ornament;  both  the  large  and  small 
scale  drawings  show  carelessness  in  this 
respect.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  will  be  able  to  form  classes 
for  drawing  from  the  life,  an  invaluable  aid 
to  drawing  architectural  ornament  and  in 
learning  proportion. 

The  silver  medal  and  10  guineas  is  this 
year  offered  for  the  design  for  a  seaside 
cottage  hospital,  with  very  disappointing 
results.  No  one  seems  to  have  really  solved 
the  problem  or  to  have  produced  a  design 
that  one  would  care  to  see  carried  out. 

“  Nero  ”  shows  the  best  plan,  and  realises 
that  the  important  part  of  a  hospital  are 
the  internal  arrangement  of  wards,  operating- 
room,  lavatories,  and  staff  offices,  etc.  Even 
so  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  though  rightly 
placed,  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  work 
required,  of  them.  The  most  astonishing 
design  is  that  of  “  Briarmeade.”  “  Briar- 
meade”  has  done  what  every  student  should 
do;  ho  has  mastered  the  principles  of 
drainage.  That  being  done,  however,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  drainage  question  at 
the  back  of  your  mind  when  planning  a 
building ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  lay  out  the 
lines .  of  your  drains  first  and  plan  your 
building  around  them.  “  Cranleigh,”  on  the 
other  hand,  errs  by  giving  prominence  to  a 
drainage  system,  showing,  not  complete 
ignorance,  but  the  most  pernicious  faults ;  in 
other  respects  this  design  has  defects, 
but  many  merits.  The  Banister-Fletcher 
Bursary  attracts  one  competitor ;  Mr. 

P .  Herbert  Keys  sends  a  fine  set  of  drawings 
in  six  strainers  of  Morden  College,  Black- 
heath.  The  details  are  very  carefully  shown ; 
when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  treated  as 
working  detail  drawings,  it  is  better  not  to 
repeat  contours  of  mouldings  or  balusters. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  strong  line  drawings 
should  have  been  coloured.  If  colour  is 
desired,  it  is  best  to  use  indelible  water¬ 
proof  brown  ink  for  lining-in  with. 


A  §?ocl  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  the 
exhibition  of  class  designs,  which  show  much 
good  work,  and  promise  well  for  the  future. 
- - 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Dorchester. — A  Roman  mosaic  floor  has 
just  been  discovered  at  Dorchester.  During 
the  past  few  years  several  finds  of  this 
character  have  been  made.  The  latest  relic 
of  the  Roman  settlement  at  Dorchester  has 
been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  borough,  on 
the  site  of  a  new  school-room  in  Durngate- 
street.  The  floor  is  about  12  yds.  square, 
and,  as  far  as  it  has  been  disclosed,  is  in  a 
perfect  condition  of  preservation.  The  design 
is  unusually  elaborate,  vases,  serpents,  leaves, 
etc.,  entering  into  the  scheme.  The  tessera} 
are  small  and  of  four  colours  in  quite  unusual 
combination — red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow. 
The  floor  is  probably  the  best  of  the  many 
that  have  been  found  in  a  town  so  rich  in 
Roman  remains. — Times. 

Dover. — While  excavating  in  the  Market- 
square  at  Dover  for  the  foundation  o'f  a  new 
building  an  interesting  archasological  dis¬ 
covery  was  made,  the  ruins  of  the  east  end 
of  an  ancient  church  being  disclosed.  They 
have  been  traced  as  part  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which,  in  the  Xllth  century, 
was  connected  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin. 
- - 

FIRE  PROTECTION  IN  LONDON. 

Sir  Henry  Aubrey  Fletcher’s  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  com¬ 
menced  their  consideration  of  the  clauses  of 
the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill 
on  Thursday  of  last  week^  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  having  been  passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  preceding  Tuesday. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clauses  as  amended  : — 

Clause  96. — On  this  clause,  which  provides 
that  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  buildings  in 
which  more  than  twenty  persons  reside,  Sir 
Ralph  Littler,  K.C.  (for  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion),  asked  that  the  clause  should  be  struck 
out  entirely.  He  contended  that  clause  105 
was  sufficient. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.  (for  the  associated 
land-owners),  asked  that  “forty”  should  be 
substituted  for  “twenty.” 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  Chairman  said 
that  the  Committee  had  agreed  that  the  figure 
should  remain  at  twenty. 

Ultimately,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hutchinson  (for  the  General  Storekeepers 
and  others),  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  (for 
the  promoters)  agreed  that  the  clause  should 
be  amended  as  follows  : — 

(1)  “  Every  new  building  (not  being  a 
dwelling-house  to  be  occupied  as  such  by 
not  more  than  one  family)  in  which  sleeping 
accommodation  is  provided  for  more  than 
twenty  persons,  or  which  may  be  occupied 
by  more  than  twenty  persons,  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  such  means  of  escape  therefrom 
in  case  of  fire  as  can  reasonably  be  required 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.” 

The  Committee  agreed  to  this  form  of 
wording  of  subsection  (1). 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  clause  which 
had  been  submitted  by  the  County  Council 
was  a  provision  that  the  Council  should  have 
power  to  refuse  to  approve  of  the  plans  of 
such  means  of  escape  at  any  time  within 
two  months  after  the  deposit  of  the  plans. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  said  that  the 
proposed  delay  of  two  months  was  excessive. 
He  asked  that  the  Committee  should  limit 
the  period  to  three  weeks. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  said  that  the 
Council  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  approval 
of  plans. 

Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.  (for  certain  bankers 
and  mercantile  houses),  suggested  that  the 
period  should  be  one  month;  and  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  the  Committee  agreed 
to  this,  providing  that  during  the  recess  the 
period  should  be  extended  to  two  months. 

On  Friday,  July  7,  the  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  appeal  under  clause  96, 
which  was  raised  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and, 
after  a  lengthy  discussion,  decided  that  no 
appeal  should  be  granted  under  this  clause. 

On  clause  97,  which  provides  that  “  From 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1907,  the 
owner  of  any  existing  building  which  is,  etc., 
etc.,  .  .  .  shall,  within  six  weeks  after 

being  required  in  writing  by  the  Council  so 
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to  do,  deposit  at  the  County  Hall  plans  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  height  of  such  building 
in  its  several  parts  and  the  means  of  escape 
therefrom  in  case  of  fire,  etc.,”  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins  (District  Surveyor  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  City  of  London)  was  called. 
He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  clause  was 
much  too  elastic.  It  imposed  a  far  more 
onerous  obligation  than  the  sending  in  of  plans 
for  new  structures. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Committee 
agreed  to  the  clause. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  persons  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  clause  96  again  came  up,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  suggesting  that  “two  families” 
should  be  substituted  for  “  one  family.” 

The  Committee  rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  K.C.  (for  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  asked 
that  the  clause  should  be  limited  to  the  floors 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  offered  to  call 
evidence. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  intimated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  evidence, 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Committee  then  considered  an  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Talbot,  to  the  effect  that 
industrial  dwellings  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  the  clause,  and  ultimately 
refused  to  grant  any  such  exemption. 

On  Monday  last  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  single  arbitrator  or 
whether  the  existing  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
should  be  retained  was  considered  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.  (for  the  bankers,  etc.), 
said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  clients 
so  strongly  desired  to  have  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  instead  of  a  varying  arbitrator  was 
that  they  might  have  continuity  of  decision. 
The  questions  which  came  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  were  of  the  most  important  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  tribunal  they  had  this  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  :  they  had  three  distinct 
trained  minds ;  they  had  an  experienced  archi¬ 
tect,  an  experienced  surveyor,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  barrister.  Speaking  from  the  land- 
owners’  point  of  view,  the  tribunal  had  been 
a  very  satisfactory  tribunal,  indeed,  and  they 
weTe  perfectly  content  that  the  machinery 
which  had  worked  so  well  since  1894  should 
be  applied  to  the  present  Act. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  that  he  concurred 
in  everything  that  his  friend  Mr.  Freeman 
had  said.  There  was  one  aspect  of  the  case 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  importance. 
If  they  had  a  regularly  established  tribunal, 
always  capable  of  being  got  at,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  speed  of 
the  decisions. 

Mr.  Castle,  K.C.  (for  the  district  sur¬ 
veyors),  supported  the  claim  for  the  tribunal, 
and 

Mr.  Lewis  Coward,  K.C.  (foT  the  City 
companies),  also  supported  the  retention  of 
that  authority. 

Mr.  Moon  (for  the  Surveyors’  Institution) 
observed  that  if  arbitrators  were  appointed  it 
would  be  found  that  there  would  be  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion.  A  court  always  con¬ 
trolled  proceedings  better  than  a  single 
arbitrator. 

Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  (for  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects),  said 
that  he  thought  that  there  had  been  a 
little  misconception  about  the  tribunal.  An 
idea  seemed  to  have  got  about  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  had  said,  or  implied,  something 
like  dissatisfaction  with  the  tribunal ;  but 
this  was  a  mistake.  The  Secretary  ot  State 
had  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  the  duty  of  fixing  the  fees  of  the 
arbitrator,  and  thought  that  a  scale  of  fees 
should  be  provided  in  the  Act  itself;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  further  said  that 
the  proposal  to  submit  differences  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  single  arbitrator  appeared  to  be 
a  better  mode  of  procedure  than  that  laid 
down  in  the  Factory  Act,  which  empowered 
each  party  to  appoint  its  own  arbitrator,  and 
in  cases  of  difference  an  umpire  in  addition. 
“The  method  has  been  found  in  working  to 
be  somewhat  cumbrous  and  expensive, 
said  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Learned  counsel  pointed  out  that  that  was 
only  a  comparison  of  the  present  proposal 
with  the  machinery  of  the  Act  of  1901 ;  not 
a  word  was  said  about  the  tribunal  of  1894. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  then  addressed 
the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council.  He  said  that  the 
Council  was  not  asking  the  Committee 
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lire  came  up  now  entirely  on  >ts  men  ^ 
the  Act  of  1894,  the  Jr‘b  “  ’rcsious  Act, 
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mittee  to  consider  the  ,  n  wbo  con- 
bunal,  and  how  the  three  Bremen  ,me  day. 
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“T  Fitzgerald  ;  It  does  not  necessarily 

f°MrW’Batty ' lingl”  (a 

"“Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  You  would  have  the 
whole  of  England  to  choose  from,  and  it  is 
perfectly  wed  known  that  there  are  sur- 
veyors  of  the  highest  eminence  who  do  not 

PrSinL“cdo0unsel  said  that  he  desired  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  personal  question,  but 
it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  existangmem- 
bers  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  was  the  sur 
veyor  to  one  of  the  petitioners  against  the 
Bill— the  surveyor  to  the  Goldsmiths  Com 


^Mr.  Lewis  Coward,  K.C.,  protested  that 
iis  was  an  attack  upon  the  City  companies, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  it  was  nothing  of 
he  kind.  All  he  intended  to  show  was  that 
then  two  gentlemen  who  were  in  considerable 
ractice  in  London  were  appointed  on  the 
ribunal  such  a  case  as  he  had  mentioned 
ould  not  be  avoided.  , 

After  hearing  Mr.  Moon  for  the  Surveyors 
nstitution,  ,  .  .  , 

The  Committee  decided  in  favour  of  the 
ribunal  of  three,  and,  in  reply  to  the  ChaiT- 
lan,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  he  should  like 
d  think  over  the  question  of  whether  the 
louncil  would  retain  the  existing  tribunal. 

Having  consulted  with  his  clients,  learned 
ounsel  said  that  it  had  been  proposed  to 
ave  a  special  tribunal  appointed  by  the 
ecretary  of  State. 

After  some  discussion  between  the  various 
ounsel,  ... 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Committee 
ecided  that  the  tribunal  was  to  be  the 
ame  as  now  exists. 

Clause  97a  (1)  was  then  agreed  to 
:  Where  any  building  which  is  used  or 
dapted  to  be  used  as  a  shop  projects  for  a 
istance_  of  7  ft.  or  more  beyond  the  main 
ront  side  or  rear  of  any  building  of  which 
j  forms  part,  and  in  which  any  persons  are 
mployed  or  sleep,  the  projecting  portion  of 
uch  shop  shall  be  provided  with  a  roof 
onstructed  of  fire-resisting  materials  no  less 
han  5  in.  thick,  and  such  reasonable  means 
f  escape  as  the  Council  may  require  shall  be 
rovided  for  such  building.” 

On  the  question  of  the  skylights,  etc.,  in  such 
oofs,  it  was  agreed  that  fireproof  glass 
hould  come  under  the  schedule,  and  the 
/ords  limiting  the  extent  of  such  skylights 
o  one-tenth  of  the  whole  roof  were  struck 


ID. 

On  Tuesday  the  Committee  decided  to 
[opt  an  amendment  submitted  by  the  Lon- 
>n  County  Council  to  clause  97a,  so  that 
bisection  5  should  read  : — “  The  provisions 
this  section  shall  extend  and  apply  as 
ell  to  existing  as  to  new  buildings." 

Clause  105  was  then  agreed  to  : — “{!) — (a) 
very  existing  building  other  than  a 
veiling-house  occupied  as  such  by  not  more 
an  two  families  and  (b)  every  new  b.uild- 
g  shall,  if  having  more  than  two  stories 
love  the  ground  story  or  if  exceeding  30  ft. 
height,  be  provided  (unless  and  except  so 
-  as  the  Council  otherwise  allow)  with 


aeT — 

a)  A  dormer  window  or  a  door  opening  in 
suitable  position  approved  by  the  district 


surveyor  on  to  the  roof  with  proper  i 
thereto;  or 

(b)  A  trap-door  covered  with  copper  0r  zin 

and  hung  on  hinges  so  as  to  admit  ^ 
the  same  opening  to  the  fullest  extent, 
furnished  with  a  counter-weight  so  as 
ensure  that  the  same  shall  open  - 


ensure  inau  uue  -  r  r  u 

when  unfastened,  and  also  with  a  fixed  ' 
hinged  step-ladder  leading  to  the  ropf;  or 
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(c)  Other  proper  means  ot  access  to  the 

'  J  i  r,  onfflnipnt.  nn.ra.nof  .... 
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roof,  and  with  a  sufficient  parapet  or  g^j. 
rail  where  necessary  to  prevent  persons  4. 
ping  off  the  roof.  Any  dormer  window  J 
trap-door  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  only  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  14 
ensure  access  to  the  roof  being  ^always  readily 


ensure  access  ^  ^  .y  : 
available  from  the  inside  of  the  buildiy. 

The  clause  also  contains  provision  that 
the  district  surveyor  shall  seTve  notice  te. 
quiring  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
section. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS. 

A  Congress  of  the  British  Association  of 
Waterworks  Engineers  was  opened  at  Hastings 
on  the  29th  ult.,  when  about  200  members  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  Town  Han. 
Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  visitors,  thanked 
the  Association  for  having  selected  Hastings 
foT  their  annual  meeting. 

Mr  F.  J.  Bancroft,  ±5. fee.,  the  retiring 
President,  then  congratulated  Mr.  P.  I 
Palmer,  Borough  and  Water  Engineer, 
Hastings,  upon  his  election  as  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  took  possession  of  the 
chair  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  President.  This  was  unanimously 
carried,  and,  after  formal  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  newly-elected  President  gave 
his  inaugural  address.  In  this  Mr.  Palmei 
treated  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  spoke  ol 
the  desirability  of  frequent  analysis  of  water 
supplied  to  the  public,  of  filtration,  the  study 
of  geology,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  relating  to  underground  water,  the  im¬ 
mense  waste  of  water  in  almost  every  town, 
the  installation  of  waste  meters,  the  sale  of 
water  by  measure,  etc.  In  Hastings,  he  said, 
waste  meters  had  been  installed  and  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  inspections  of  fittings 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption 
was  not  more  than  20  gals,  per  head  of  the 
population  for  all  purposes.  A  return  given 
by  Mr.  T.  Duncanson,  C.E.,  in  1894,  gave 
the  consumption  of  a  few  large  towns  ar 
follows  Bradford,  38.40  gals.  peT  head; 
Winchester,  24;  Birmingham,  26;  Glasgow, 
52;  St.  Helens,  36.41;  Swansea,  27;  Liver¬ 
pool,  27;  and  London,  31. — The  President 
having  been  thanked  for  his  address,  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  Albany  Hotel, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor 
to  lunch. 

The  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  was  resumed 
at  3.30.  The  subject  of  the  first  paper  was 
“  The  Relationship  between  Capital,  Work¬ 
ing  Expenses,  Revenue,  etc.,  of  Waterworks 
Undertakings,”  by  Mr.  G.  O.  H.  Klopp,  of 
London.  The  paper  consisted  of  a  number 
of  ideas  as  to  the  rating  of  premises  for 
water,  and  the  suggestion  that  all  premises, 
houses,  shops,  etc.,  should  be  supplied  by 
meter.  Upon  this  there  was  a  keen  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  certain 
classes  had  to  pay  for  their  water  the 
sanitary  condition  would  get  into  a  rather 
hopeless  state.  If  such  a  system  were 
adopted  small  rated  houses  would  have  to 
pay  double,  treble,  and,  in  some  cases,  quad¬ 
ruple  for  their  water  compared  with  what 
they  pay  now,  ot,  in  other  words,  highly-rated 
property  paid  at  the  rate  of  considerably 
more  than  they  used,  and  they  had  to  pay 
for  the  poorer  property. 

The  next  paper  read  was  *  ‘  Extensions  at 
the  Wallasey  Waterworks,”  written  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Crowther,  and  read  by  the  Secretary, 
It  dealt  principally  with  a  description  of  the 
works.  The  third  paper  was  by  Mr.  E.  Devon¬ 
shire,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “Steel  and  Concrete 
Construction  at  the  Antwerp  Works.”  In  the 
evening  Mr.  H.  F.  Cheshire  (Borough  Analyst) 
gave  a  lecture,  with  numerous  experiments,  on 
“  Oxidation  and  Corrosion.”  Mr.  Palmer 
was  in  the  chair,  and  mentioned  that  this 
subject  was  of  particular  interest  in  Hastings, 
where  they  were  greatly  troubled  with  corro¬ 
sion.  The  iron  in  the  water  of  the  Borough 
corroded  and  rotted  the  iron  pipes  as  quickly 
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«.  any  water,  and  they  consequently  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  pipes. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
E.  Devonshire,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  London, 
read  a  paper  giving  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  construction  of  a  covered  reservoir 
recently  completed  by  the  Antwerp  Water¬ 
works  Company  at  their  new  pumping  station 
at  Laythagen,  which  cost  4,476!  The  water 
capacity  of  the  reservoir,  including  the  cul¬ 
vert  was  slightly  over  7,600  cubic  metres  or 
1  672,000  gals.  The  cost,  therefore,  worked 
■olit  at  2!.  15s.  9d.  per  1,000  gals,  capacity. 
The  reservoir  was  commenced  on  May  15th, 
1904,  and  finished  six  months  later. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Southampton,  thought  the  main 
points  in  the  paper  were  the  extraordinary 
lightness  of  construction,  and  the  marvellous 
cheapness  of  the  reservoir.  He  could  not  call 
to  mind  any  reservoir  which  had  been  built 
-at  such  a  low  figure,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
holding  as  it  did  about  a  million  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Percy  Griffith)  and 
others  wanted  to  know  how  far  the  low  price 
was  governed  by  the  method  of  construction, 
■and  how  far  by  the  cost  of  labour  in  Belgium 
as  compared  with  this  country. 

One  speaker  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
profession,  asserting  that  this  should  not  go 
out  to  the  world  as  a  typical  price  for  a 
reservoir  of  this  kind.  All  the  conditions  in 
Belgium  were  so  different. 

The  author  of  the  paper  admitted  that  the 
low  price  of  this  reservoir  was  considerably 
governed  by  the  labour  in  Belgium  • —  the 
foreign  labour.  With  English  trades  unions 
they  could  not  get  concrete  renderings  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  price  quoted  by  the  Belgium 
contractor. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Sainty,  of  Windsor, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation.  They  were  also  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Stilgoe,  of  Dover,  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  Similar 
compliments  were  paid  to  the  President  for 
his  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  Association,  also  to  the  authors 
of  the  papers  and  the  officers  and  Council  of 
the  Association. 

After  luncheon  the  engineers  visifed  the 
Filsham  pumping  station,  the  West  Hill, 
Newgate,  and  Fairlight  reservoirs. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Albany 
Hotel  in  the  evening. — Sussex  Daily  News. 


W  orkmen  Bill,  1905. — The 
Committee  reported  as 


Unemployed 
Parliamentary 
follows  : — 

“We  report  that,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  London  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  under  the  authority  given  to  us 
by  the  Council  on  June  6  (p.  2,317).  a  conference 
was  convened  at  the  County  Hall  on  Monday, 
July  3,  1905,  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Un¬ 
employed  Workmen  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  the 
object  being  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  being 
taken  with  regard  to  such  Bill.  Delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  Council  and  the  City  Corporation, 
by  twenty-two  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
and  by  twenty-eight  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
attend  the  conference,  and  of  these  fifty-two 
authorities,  forty-nine  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  ,  ,  „ 

The  resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the  con¬ 
ference  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that,  whilst 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed  is 
urgently  needed  and  should  place  the  cost  on 
national  and  not  on  local  funds,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  1905,  should  be 
substantially  amended. 

(2)  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  1905,  should  be  made 
compulsory  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
London. 

(3)  That  this  conference  objects  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  1905,  in  so  far 
as  they  create  thirty  additional  authorities  in 
London,  thus  adding  to  the  existing  complications 
of  local  administration  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
so  far  also  as  they  confer  a  power  of  rating, 
although  limited,  upon  an  indirectly  elected 
authority. 

(4)  That  the  words  ‘  farm  colonies  ’  be  omitted 
from  the  Bill,  and  that  the  words  ‘  labour  colonies  ’ 
be  substituted  therefor,  and  other  consequential 
alterations  made  in  the  Bill. 

(5)  That  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
conference  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
that  this  conference  do  now  adjourn. 

(6)  That  the  figures  of  the  voting  be  also  sent  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  others  to  whom  the  resolu¬ 
tions  are  sent. 

The  authorities  concerned  have  been  informed 
that  the  decisions  at  which  the  conference  arrived 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.” 

London  Building  Acts  ( Amendment )  Bill, 
1905;  City  of  London  ( Means  of  Escape 
from,  Fire)  Bill,  1905. — The  same  committee 
reported  : — 

“We  report  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Aubrey-Fletcher,  Bart.,  has,  after  an  inquiry  ex¬ 
tending  over  fourteen  days,  found  the  preamble  of 
the  City  Bill  not  proved,  and  the  preamble  of  the 
Council's  Bill  proved  so  far  as  it  relates  to  means 
of  escape  from  fire. 

The  decision  will  entail  the  omission  from  the 
Bill  of  clauses  101  (separation  of  buildings  with 
fire-resisting  materials);  103  (prohibiting  cavities 
being  left  between  boarding  and  panelling  and 
walls);  104  (as  to  the  construction  of  lift  shafts); 
and  106  (providing  for  the  prevention  or  spread  of 
fire  in  connexion  with  windows  and  openings).  The 
committee  is  now  sitting  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  proposed 
by  the  Council  and  by  the  opponents.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  8,830?.  for  electric 
light  installation;  Bermondsey  Borough 
Council  6,796/.  for  electric  light  installation ; 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  1,156/.  for  street 
PlP^°7ve“ients  1  Finsbury  Borough  Council 
l,oool  for  street  improvements ;  and  Lewis¬ 
ham  Borough  Council  2,500/.  for  purchase  of 
land  for  depot. 

CHaybury  Asylum:  Hot-water  System. — 
the  Asylums  Committee  recommended  : — 


P i n inL^PnLm S i®  1  n? at e  of  5,100/.  submitted  by  t 
rrenc  enf°.ri  te,e'  bemg  tihe  amount  required 
frrSg?ent  of  the  system  of  I 
(h)  Thn? the, Clay  bury  Asylum,  be  approve* 
■anthnrkp^ .  fxPencl|ture.  not  exceeding  5,100/., 
svstem  Snf  w  res?ecfc  of  the  rearrangement  of  t 
M  Thflf  water  j^PP'y  at  ciaybury  Asylum 
900/  fin  mMnf0eoXpendlture  of  a  sum  not  exceedi 
arranven^nf  p  Cf  acc°unt  in  connexion  with  t 
aUhTftt™  Athe!  syitem  of  hot  water  sup; 
at  tne  Uaybury  Asylum  be  sanctioned.” 

Tramcays.-Ut.  Allen  Baker,  in  reply 
questions,  said  unfortunately  there  -was  n 
-sufficient  power  available  to  increase  t 
■electne  tram  service  between  Brixton  ai 
mmS0’  If,t,here  was  sufficient  power,  t 
committee  could  utilise  at  least-  an  additior 
sixty  cars. 

■fr™  adof’ted  a  recommendati- 

Tlk  mraHlSJw:Ks  Com™ttee  that  the  sc 
"Ji-1 5“-,aho“lt,„  1»  expended  in  placi: 
An  e-fi-r!"1  JUT  Council’s  electric  cai 
-thecSnalVf  19,’000i-  ™  also  adopted  f 
svltem  the.  mderground  condi 

from  Hie  ec,nfJ  traction,  of  the  trainwa 
rid  the  e“tmg  lmes  “  Theobald’s-roa 
“  the  tra“wy  subway,  to  the  Strand. 


The  Avenue  Theatre. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Com¬ 
mittee  plans,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Blow  & 
Billerey,  showing  a  proposal  to  reconstruct 
the  auditorium  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other 
business,  adjourned. 

- - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE 
1894  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  appli¬ 
cations  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  ‘'given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Clapham. — A  two-story  building  on  land  at 
the  rear  of  Nos.  20,  22,  24,  and  26,  St.  John’s- 
road,  Battersea,  with  external  walls  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  a  road¬ 
way  leading  out  of  the  south  side  of  St.  John’s- 
hill  (Mr.  E.  S.  Barr  for  Messrs.  Hillier  &  Parker). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Owen  &  Ward,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  foot  traffic  only, 
to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of  High-street, 
Lewisham,  to  the  north  side  of  Limes-grove  (for 
Mr.  W.  Stephens). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings  on  a  site  on  the 
north  side  of  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington, 
between  No.  4  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(Messrs.  Turner  &  Holditch  for  Mr.  F.  Matthews). 
— Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  6,  7,  21,  23,  and  25,  Rushey- 
green,  Catford  (Mr.  A.  L.  Guy  for  Mr.  C.  Atkins 
and  Mrs.  Duffin). — Consent. 

Finsbwy,  Central. — Buildings  at  Nos.  2  to  5, 
and  Nos.  12  to  29  (inclusive),  White  Lion-street, 
Pentonville  (Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  for  Captain 
F.  T.  Penton). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — The  retention  of  andiron 


and  glass  shelter  over  the  entrance  to  the  Wharn- 
cliffe  Rooms,  Hotel  Great  Central,  on  the  east 
side  of  Harewood-avenue,  Marylebone-road, 
St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  &  Sons, 
Limited,  for  the  Fredericks  Hotels,  Limited). — 
Consent. 

Paddington,  South  A — The~retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  pent  roof  at  No.  2,  Frederick-mews, 
Connaught-square,  Paddington  (Messrs.  F.  Kid- 
ner  &  Son). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  house  on  the  western  side  of 
Braxted-park,  Wandsworth,  to  abut  also  upon 
the  northern  side  of  Baldry-gardens  (Mr.  F.  E. 
Boulting). — Refused. 

Width~of&  Way. 

Hampstead. — Retentiom'of  an' iron  fire-escape 
staircase  at  the  Hampstead  Hospital,  Haver- 
stock-hill,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Young  &  Hall 
for  thejcouncil  of  the  hospital). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Frontage. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — That  the  application  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Greatback,  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  erection  of  a  building 
upon  the  site  of  Nos.  9,  11,  13,  15,  and  17,  High- 
gate-road,  St.  Pancras,  to  abut  also  upon  Green¬ 
wood-place,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted. — Consent. 

Hackney,  NorthA — Five  houses  with  bay 
windows  on  the  northern  side  of  Harrington-hill, 
Hackney,  to  abut  also  upon  Ivy-terrace  (Mr.  W. 
Stone  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Siggens). — Refused. 

W idtiiTofl^ Way,  Linefof  Frontage,  and  Space  at 
the  Rear. 

Kennington. — A  workshop  on  the  northern  side 
of  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham-road,  Kenning¬ 
ton,  westward  of  No.  90,  Clapham-road,  (Messrs. 
J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  C.  Blatchford). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of\Frontage,  and  Construction. 

City  of  London. — An  iron,  brick,  and  concrete 
gangway  connecting  '  thejsecond  ‘  floors  of  the 
premises  of  the  Standard  newspaper  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  Shoe-lane,  City  (Messrs.  Young 
&  Hall  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Standard  news¬ 
paper). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-West. — That  an  order  be 
issued  to  Mr.  A.  P.  StokesJrefusingTto”'sanction 
the  adaptation  of  a  street  for  foot  traffic  only  of  a 
way  known  as  “  Reuben-street  ”  out  of  the^east 
side  of  Brady-street,  Bethnal-green,  thelforma- 
tion  of  a  street  for  foot  traffic  onlyTout^of:  the 
south  side  of  such  “Reuben-street,”  and  the 
erection :  of  buildings  at  No. '108,  Brady-street 
(for  Mrsr  E.  Seward  and^Mr/R.^WVJSeward). — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Strand. — A  modification^ ofJthe‘'provisions  of 
section  41  of  the  Act,  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  an  addition ?  to  •  the  -  Cafe^Monico, 
Piccadilly-circus  (Mr.  W.  J.  Kemp'forjjMessrs.  G. 
&  B.  Monico). — Consent. 

Working  Class  Dwellings . 

Norwood. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
for  the  erection  of  blocks  of  working  class'dwel- 
lings  on  a  site  on  the  western  side  of  Brixton-hill, 
Norwood,  northward  of  No.  176,' so  far  as  relates 
to  the  position  of  the  three  rear  blocks"  (Mr.;  R. 
Robertson  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  From  the  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Paddington,  South. — That  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs  be 
informed  that  the  Council  has  considered  the 
drawings  submitted  by  him  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  showing  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  (top)  and 
sixth  stories  of  Block  C,  Moscow-court,  Moscow* 
road,  Bayswater. — Consent. 

Alterations  to  Buildings  and  Means  of  Escape  at 
Top  of  High  Buildings. 

City.— Uniting  Nos.  18  andJ20,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within  by  an  opening,  at  the  first  floor 
level  (Mr.  C.  J.  Jones  for  *he  Bank  of  Scotland). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ESTO  RATION  OF  THE  CHURCH,  MARTINS- 
n,  Dorsetshire. — It  is  proposed  to  carry 
some  necessary  works  of  repair  at  this  church. 
C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  of  Marlborough,  the 
xesan  Architect,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
ding  Committee,  made  a  thorough  examina- 
of  the  church,  and  he  reports  that  there  is  a 
1  waggon  roof  under  the  present  dilapidated 
ter  ceiling,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
Is  will  be  raised  to  open  up  this  roof  and  to 
ver  the  outside,  which  is  in  a  very  bad  state 
•epair.  The  north  aisle  is  in  a  dangerous 
iition,  as  the  wall  is  13  in.  out  of  the  perpen- 
ilar,  and  the  foundations  are  very  unsafe, 
beams  of  the  roof  in  this  aisle,  are  in  many 
es  without  any  support,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
nnade  are  out  of  the  true.  These  dilapida- 
s  require  immediate  attention.  The  whole 
he  roof  will  have  to  be  recovered,  and  the 
aisle  will  require  to  be  under-pinned.— Dorset 
ntv  Chronicle. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — On 
Saturday,  July  1,  the  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Society  of  Architects  visited  two 
recently-built  houses  at  Knutsford.  Bexton 
Croft,  for  Mr.  D.  Macpherson  (Mr.  M.  H. 
Baillie  Scott,  architect),  is  a  simply-designed 
house,  built  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  picturesque.  The  external 
grouping  is  very  delightful,  particularly  the 
entrance  front  as  seen  from  the  road,  and  t'he 
garden  is  nicely  treated.  Internally  one 
occasionally  feels  a  little  doubt  whether  the 
“  quaintness  ”  is  not  too  insistent ;  but  the 
general  charm  of  effect  overcomes  the  doubt'. 
Woodgarth,  for  Mr.  George  Wragge  (Messrs. 
Thos.  and  Percy  Worthington,  architects), 
has  great  architectural  charm,  and  possesses 
a  quiet  quality  of  picturesqueness  which  is 
very  pleasing.  The  happiest  bit  of  grouping 
is  the  garden  front,  close  to  the  edge  of  an 
old  sand-pit,  containing  a  tennis  lawn  and  a 
circular  pergola.  Internally  the  general 
restraint  adds  to  the  decorative  value  of  the 
coloured  modelled  plaster,  tiles,  and  metal¬ 
work.  Afterwards  some  sketches  were  made 
of  Bexton  Hall,  a  simple  old  red-brick  farm¬ 
house,  with  a  certain  stateliness  in  its  sym¬ 
metrical  front  crowned  by  a  large  octagonal 
lantern,  and  approached  through  an  enclosed 
forecourt.  The  Society  has  also  made  an 
evening  visit  to  Oldham  to  see  additions  to 
two  houses  for  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  James 
Dronsfield  (Mr.  J.  Henry  Sellers,  architect). 
In  their  breadth  of  effect  and  refinement  of 
detail  these  are  very  successful.  The  gate- 
piers  to  one  house  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  site  in  their  sturdy  massive¬ 
ness,  while  internally  in  both  houses  there 
was  much  interesting  design  in  marble  mantel¬ 
pieces  and  wood  inlay  to  furniture  and 
flooring. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  excursion  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  Saturday  last  week,  when  a  party 
of  members  and  friends  travelled  by  saloon 
carriage  to  Dunkeld.  After  being  served 
with  lunch  at  the  Birnam  Hotel,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Dunkeld  Cathedral,  where  the 
Chapter  House  was  visited  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  M'Laren.  The 
members  were  then  driven  to  Murthly  Castle, 
permission  having  been  granted  by  Mr. 
Steuart  Fotheringham.  In  the  absence  of 
the  factor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Rae,  the  architect  on 
the  estate,  Mr.  Duncan,  acted  as  leader. 
After  looking  at  the  new  castle,  an  un¬ 
finished  Jacobean  edifice  of  great  size,  a 
walk  through  the  gardens  took  the  party  to 
the  old  castle  and  the  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel. 
After  leaving  Murthly  the  drive  was  con 
tinued  to  Stobhall,  which  was  visited  by 
permission  of  Lord  Ancaster.  Mr.  George  T. 
Ewing,  architect,  acted  as  leader  over  this 
group  of  buildings,  which  consist  of  castle, 
chapel,  priest’s  house,  and  dowery  house. 
The  members  were  entertained  in  the  dowery 
house,  and  then  walked  down  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  past  the  Linn  of  Campsie,  across 
the  ferry,  and  thence  to  Stanley  Railway- 
station,  where  train  was  taken  to  Perth.  On 
arrival  at  Perth  dinner  was  served  at  the 
Station  Hotel.  Mr.  Harold  0.  Tarbolton, 
the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  proposed  votes 
of  thanks  to  those  who  had  contributed  to 
the  day’s  enjqyment  by  granting  permission 
to  visit,  or  acting  as  leaders.  Mr.  Colin  B. 
Cownie,  hon.  secretary,  was  also  thanked  for 
the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  arrangements 
which  he  had  made  for  t’he  excursion. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. 
— On  Saturday  last  week  members  of  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  visited  the 
new  Britannia  Royal  Naval  College  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  On  arrival  the  party  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  luncheon  at  the  Castle  Hotel  by  the 
architect  of  the  building,  Sir  Aston  Webb. 
The  loyal  toast  having  been  honoured, 
the  President  (Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires), 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  Our  Host,” 
said  many  remembered  the  pleasant  time 
nearly  two  years  ago  they  spent  with 
Sir  Aston  Webb  in  inspecting  one  of  his 
interesting  works.  Sir  Aston  Webb  was 
then  kind  enough  to  say  he  would  be  pleased 
to  show  the  members  over  the  works  in  t'heir 
more  Completed  form.  That  promise  had 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  them,  and  that 
day  it  was  their  privilege  to  visit  the  college 
a  second  time.  One  and  all  were  delighted  to 
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hear  that  the  honour  of  knighth«,d  had  been 
conferred  on  him,  and  tha  Medal  for 

presented  with  the  Royal  ,  Vjr  upon  the 
1905,  given  by  Kmg  Edward  Yll^upon  ^ 
recommendation  of  the  Ky  Webb  in 
British  Architects.  Sir  Aston  Webb^  ^ 
response,  said  it  gave  him  gre  P  the 

be  able  to  redeem  his  Prom^  ,  tiine  He 
members  over  the  college  a  secon  f  ;en(jly 
felt  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  have  tig  fnendly 

a 

guidance  oS  aS  Webb,  who  pomted  ont 

rissriS 

situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  ha 

hour  It  is  about  800  ft.  long,  and  has  m 
the  centre  a  large  hall  for  the  assembling 
the  cadets,  with  classrooms _  on  each  side, 
which  they  will  carry  on  their  various  studies. 
At  one  end  of  the  building  is  the  “apet, 
and  at  the  other  the  large  dining-hall- 
hospital  is  separated  from  the  mam  college, 
with  doctor’s  residence,  and  there  s  also  an 
open  swimming  bath,  workshops,  *»■ _ 
the  inspection  the  members  were  entertained 
at  tea  by  Sir  Aston  Webb  m  the  large  dining- 
hall  of  the  college.  At  the  conclusion  the 
President  (Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires)  accorded 
Sir  Aston  Webb  a  very  cordial  vote  ot 
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The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 

Athens.  No.  X.  Session  1905-1904.  London. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  splendid  work  carried  out  by  the  British 
School  at  Athens  during  the  1903-04  session 
is  summarised  in  the  very  interesting  Annual 
before  us.  Founded  in  1886  to  give  Bntish 
students  of  Greek  archeology  and  art  tbe 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  researches  m 
Greek  itself,  with  command  of  the  means 
which  the  recent  great  advances  or  tne 
science  have  rendered  indispensable,  t'he 
school  has  met  with  the  success  which  it 
deserved.  As  its  prospectus  observes, 
“Athens  is  now  an  archaeological  centre  ot 
the  first  rank.  The  architecture  of  Greece 
can  nowhere  else  be  studied  to  such  advan¬ 
tage.”  With  the  command  of  an  adequate 
library  and  “  the  advice  of  a,  trained 
archaeologist  residing  on  the  spot,”  it  might 
well  be  expected  that  discoveries,  both 
numerous  and  important,  would  be  made,  and 
the  present  Annual,  with  its  essays  and 
illustrations,  is  clear  proof  that  such  is 
indeed  the  case.  Moreover,  the  work  done  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  environs  of 
Athens,  more  than  one  paper  in  the  volume 
before  us  treating  of  discoveries  in  Crete. 

Some  sixty  pages  are  taken  up  by  Dr. 
A.  J. .  Evans’s  account  of  the  excavations  at. 
Knossos.  “  The  fifth  campaign  on  the  palace 
site  of  Knossos,”  he  says,  “  had  a  two-fold 
object : — (1)  the  continued  exploration  of  the 
palace  itself;  (2)  the  further  investigation 
of  dependencies  lying  beyond  what  may  be 
called  the  inner  enceinte.”  It  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  excavations  to 
depth  in  some  places  of  about  14  metres. 
The  great  interest  of  the  palace  lies  in  the 
fact  of  there  being  remains  of  more  than  one 
structure  on  the  same  spot:  A  “  later 
palace  ”  was  superimposed  upon  the  ruins  of 
earlier  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Evans  and  his  colleagues  there  appear 
to  be  “  five  distinct  phases  of  culture  that 
separated  the  initial  stage  of  the  later  palace 
from  the  latest  neolithic  deposit.”  In 
addition  to  work  in  the  palace  itself, 

“  Minoan  ”  roadway  paved  with  fine  slabs 
has  been  traced  running  westwards  .  .  . 
for  a  distance  of  over  230  metres.”  As  the 
pavement  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  20  ft. 
below  the  surface,  it  will  be  understood  what 
difficulties  Dr.  Evans  and  his  workers  had 
to  overcome.  The  discovery  of  a  Minoan 
cemetery  and  royal  tomb  must  also  be  laid 
to  Dr.  Evans’s  credit.  In  t’he  palace  itself  a 
quantity  of  fragments  representing  the 
artistic  and  architectural  work  of  several 
periods  have  been  unearthed;  fragments  of 
painted  stucco,  pithoi  or  jars,  some 
“  knobbed,”  some  painted,  pieces  of  minia¬ 
ture  frescoes,  clay  sealings,  all  have  been 
found.  Dr.  Evans,  moreover,  sees  a  religious 
element  in  most  of  the  wall  decorations,  and, 
from  the  very  varying  character  of  the 
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remains  and  the  position  in  which  the.  » 
discovered,  has  been  enabled  to  sketch* 
rough  history  of  the  different  palaces  "< 
essay,  with  the  accompanying  diagram 
illustrations,  makes  very  interesting 

Mr.  Tod  contributes  notes  on  a 
inscriptions  recording  “  the  victories  f 
teams  of  Spartan  ball-players."  Wean,,,? 
that  “the  competitors  took  part, 

individuals,  but  as  representatives  .1 
divisions  of  the  Spartan  State.”  These  Co 
tests  took  place  annually,  and  were  no  4 f 
regarded  with  that  interest  which  is  accord  j 
at  the  present  time  m  England  to  our  moik 
athletic  pastimes.  . 

Grotesques  and  their  probable  cham, 
against  the  evil  eye  are  considered  in . 
paper  by  Mr.  Wace,  who  contributed  son,! 

interesting  information  on  the  same  st%; 
in  last  year’s  annual.  Some  0f  tC 
grotesques  are  in  bronze,  others  in  ten,' 
cotta,  and  the  nature  of  their  origin  is 
what  obscure.  Some  came  from  Egypt,  SOffi; 
from  Asia  Minor,  others  from  South  Russia' 
Greece  proper,  and  Italy.  .  The  terra-cottj 
figures  are  superior  in  artistic  qualities  t; 
the  bronzes.  It  seems  reasonable,  in  4 
of  certain  of  their  characteristics,  to  agrs 
with  Mr.  Wace  in  thinking  that  the  majori'r 
were  used  as  charms.  Many  of  tie* 
“  figurines  ”  the  author  would  call  ^ 
caricatures.  The  subject  of  belief  in  the erii 
eye  in  antiquity  is  an  interesting  one,  ati 
suggests,  perhaps,  an  explanation  of  cettaa 
points  at  present  not  wholly  understood, 

A  third  Eteocretan  fragment,  in  the  fonj 
of  the  “  Neikcrr  Inscription,”  is  treated  of  h 
Mr.  Conway,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  pap;) 
in  German  on  old  Egyptian  agricultural 
implements  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schafer.  % 
this  latter  is  appended,  a  short  note  on  fe 
Mystica  Yannus  Iacchi,  by  Miss  Harrisci 
of  Cambridge. 

Two  articles  on  south-western  Laconii 
one  geographical,  the  other  dealing  with  th 
various  inscriptions  which  have  been  brough; 
to  light,  allow  Mr.  Forster,  to  summaris 
briefly  his  work  in  that  district.  Numerous 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  and  near  tt- 
town  of  Gytheion,  and,  as  the  authc; 
remarks,  “  the  existing  inscriptions  .  , , 
are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  through¬ 
out  the  last  three'  centuries  B.c.  and  tb 
first  two  centuries  a.d.  Gytheion  still  re¬ 
tained  some  of  the  prosperity  which  it  bi 
enjoyed  as  the  port  of  a  dominant  Grsi 
State.”  The  later  histories  of  many  Gre® 
towns,  such  as  was  Gytheion  in  its  prime,  as 
of  great  interest  to  others  beside  archs:- 
logists;  and  the  most  insignificant  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  a  find  of  value,  inasmuch  as  it  mii 
add  a  link  in  the  chain  of  reconstruction. ' 

The  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  R,  { 
Bosanquet,  contributes  a  short  note  on  tb 
monastery  of  Daou.  Mr.  Dawkins,  whoa 
an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  continues  fc 
notes  from  Karpathos  in  a  discussion  cot 
cerning  its  dialect,  also  writes  on  furlk 
excavations  at  Palaikastro,  in  Crete.  Tb 
section  on  nomenclature  makes  clear  a  numk 
of  points  which  might  otherwise  be  miss: 
by  the  average  reader.  Here,  as  at  Knosse 
vases  of  the  “  Minoan  ”  or  Cretan  bronze  ag. 
as  well  as  geometric  ware,  rock-crystal  cup;, 
clay  doves,  and  other  probable  appurte 
ances  of  religious  ceremonies  have  fc 
found.  Mr.  Currelly  adds  a  note  on  tb 
“  larnax-burials  ” — troughs  of  clay,  of  will! 
some  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  mok 
foot-bath.  Within  these  troughs  have  k 
found  human  remains. 

The  Annual  also  contains  a  report  of  tb 
proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  Penns 
Memorial  Library  at  Athens.  Besik 
numerous  illustrations,  there  are  also  include: 
four  plates,  one  of  which  is  a  key-plan :: 
Palaikastro  by  Mr.  Heaton  Corny: 
the  holder  of  the  architectural  studentship:! 
the  school  and  the  designer  of  the  Penn? 
Library.  The  Annual  reflects  every  eki 
on  its  editor. 


A  Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Contrudi:. 
Architects,  Builders,  and  Building  Insptk 
By  H.  G.  Richey,  Superintendent  of  Cc 
struction  U.S.  Public  Buildings;  Authors 
“  Richey’s  Guide  and  Assistant  for  Carpenta 
and  Mechanics.”  First  Edition.  Tki 
Thousand.  New  York  :  John  Wiley 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.  1905, 
This  book  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  sn]« 
intendent  of  construction,  a  term  which  mon 
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correctly  indicates  the  duties  of  that  useful 
functionary  than  the  familiar  designation 
“clerk  of  works.”  But  a  large  proportion  of 
its  contents  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder,  especially  as  hand¬ 
books  on  building  construction  represent  a 
department  of  technical  literature  to  which 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid 
in  this  country.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  excellent  treatises  on 
this  subject,  but  rather  of  those  compendious 
yet  convenient-sized  books — such  as  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  different  branches  of  engineering— 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  kept  on 
the  desk  for  daily  reference.  Mr.  Richey 
appears  to  possess  personal  qualifications  for 
the  authorship  of  many  subjects  considered  in 
his  handbook,  for,  with  the  eclecticism  of  the 
American,  he  has  been  a  carpenter,  a  contractor, 
and  an  architect,  and  now  occupies  a  Govern 
ment  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Con 
struction  for  United  States  Public  Buildings 
Moreover,  his  own  knowledge  has  been  supple 
men  ted  by  reference  to  several  standard  works, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  immediately  after  the 
Preface.  As  the  handbook  comprises  nearly 
700  pages  of  closely-printed  letterpress  we  cannot 
dwell  in  detail  upon  its  contents,  and  further, 
as  the  material  collected  consists  of  facts  rather 
than  opinions  there  is  not  much  occasion  for 
criticism  beyond  a  few  brief  comments  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  realised  the 
excellent  intention  of  his  work. 

The  sequence  of  treatment  is  distinctly 
good,  and  the  subjects  included  fall  naturally 
into  three  main  divisions  which,  however,  are  not 
indicated  by  Mr.  Richey.  In  the  first  division 
he  deals  chiefly  with  the  foundations,  shells, 
and  floors  of  buildings,  in  the  second  with  interior 
fittings,  and  equipment,  and  in  the  third  with 
familiar  geometrical  problems,  engineering 
formula,  and  miscellaneous  data. 

Part  I.  contains  a  good  epitome  of  foundation 
work  as  practised  in  the  United  States  and 
detailed  particulars  relative  to  building  stones, 
but  the  latter  are  of  no  practical  service  to 
British  readers.  In  Part  II.,  the  paragraphs 
on  “Stone-cutting”  and  “Stone-setting” 
deserve  special  notice,  so  also  does  a  paragraph 
on  “  Bricklaying,”  wherein  the  author  shows 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  various  sins  of 
omission  favoured  by  indifferent  workmen  in 
the  United  States,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not 
unknown  in  this  country.  Several  pages  in 
this  Part  are  devoted  to  the  building  regulations 
of  American  cities  and  are  only  interesting  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison. 

Part  III.  is  quite  a  complete  little  treatise  on 
lime,  cement,  mortar,  and  concrete,  and  the 
information  appears  to  be  generally  up-to-date. 
This  part  also  contains  an  excellent  resume  of 
modern  fire-resisting  floor  construction,  includ¬ 
ing  brief  accounts  of  some  systems  of  concrete- 
steel  as  applied  to  such  work,  and  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  suggestions  from  various 
sources  relative  to  the  fire  protection  of  buildings, 
among  these  being  an  extract  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman  to  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
Parf  IV.  deals  first  with  such  matters 
as  lathing  plastering,  and  carpentry,  then  with 
sheet  metal  work,  painting,  glazing,  and  paper  - 

anging ;  next  with  constructional  iron  work 
m  some  detail,  and  finally  with  electric  wiring 
and  heatmg  systems.  This  Part,  like  the  rest 
ol  the  book,  has  been  compiled  in  a  very  con¬ 
scientious  manner,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
cer  am  local  data,  ought  to  be  extremely  useful 
to  architects  and  building  contractors.  Part  V., 
commencing  with  various  geometrical  problems 
occurring  in  connexion  with  architectural 
drawmg,  describes  and  illustrates  the  orders 
and  gives  numerous  mathe¬ 
matical  and  other  useful  tables ;  Part  VI.  being 
of  similar  character.  8 

Being  printed  on  thin  paper,  the  book  is  by 
enm'TJI  kulkythe.  type  is  large  and  clear 
enough  to  be  read  with  perfect  ease,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  are,  without  exception, 
m-JJ®  km(1  T?°ft  acceptable  to  practical  men. 

as  a  wko,e:  Mr-  Richey’s  handbook  is  an 
„P1,_Q  en^  Production  and  one  which  might  well 
bp  inriii  ajU°C  e  ’  ^  some  British  architect  could 
hpnofit  C(  a°  ,'wr.l,te  a  similar  manual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  building  profession. 

tlee  ^orhinH  Classes.  By  Sydney 

mleroii  r’  ,Second  cdit'on,  revised  and 
enlarged.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1904. 
™  “lustrations  are  the  principal  feature  of 


this  interesting  volume.  They  aTe  contained 
on  twenty-six  plates,  measuring  about  15  in. 
by  11  in.,  and  include  ground-floor  and  first- 
floor  plans  of  fifty-two  different  varieties  of 
houses,  ten  elevations,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
some  of  the  houses  arranged  in  terraces,  and 
some  details.  There  aTe  a  few  houses  with 
a  separate  tenement  on  each  floor,  but  nearly 
all  the  plans  are  of  two-storied  houses.  The 
plans  are  arranged  in  groups,  three  in  each 
group  being  on  similar  lines,  but  differing 
in  detail.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  no 
cellars  are  shown.  In  many  towns  the  simple 
plans  in  group  B  are  most  commonly 
adopted,  but  the  coal-place  and  “pantry" 
(or  larder)  are  placed  in  the  basement.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  elevation  differs  from 
the  plans  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  refer. 
Thus  in  Plate  II.  the  windows  of  two 
adjacent  houses  are  grouped  together, 
whereas,  according  to  the  plans,  such  an 
arrangement  could  not  possibly  be  adopted ; 
in  Plate  V.  the  windows  in  the  elevation 
differ  from  the  corresponding  plans  and.  two 
of  the  doors  are  shown  in  different  positions; 
Plate  VII.  shows  a  two-storied  bay,  with 
canted  sides  and  small  windows  over  the 
doors,  while  the  plans  show  a  square  bay  of 
one  story  and  no  windows  over  the  doors ; 
in  Plate  XIV.  the  elevation  shows  a  project¬ 
ing  gable,  but  the  corresponding  plans  give 
no  indication  of  any  projection  above  the 
ground  floor;  and  in  Plate  XXI.  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  J2  contains  only  one  chimney-stack, 
although,  according  to  ‘the  plans,  three  are 
required.  These  discrepancies  may  not  be 
’of  great  importance,  but  they  are  somewhat 
confusing,  and  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  appear.  The 
plans  themselves  are  ingenious  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  many  are  really  excellent.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  position  of  the  fireplace 
has  been  carefully  considered,  but  that  in 
the  living-room  of  A3  is  an  exception.  A 
tabular  statement  is  given,  containing  a  list 
of  the  different  plans,  with  the  sizes  of  the 
principal  rooms,  the  cubical  contents,  and 
cost  per  cubic  foot;  the  authors  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  houses  can  be  built  by  contract 
in  the  London  district  at  prices  ranging  from 
5^d.  to  6^d.  per  cubic  foot  and  “in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  at  a  considerably  lower  rate."  The 
illustrations  are  clear  and  well  drawn,  and 
the  volume  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
author  and  publisher. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  Institute,  Rochester. — Mr. 
Frank  T.  Baggallay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  50, 
Remers-street,  London  (nominated  by  the 
President  R.I.B.A.),  has  been  appointed 
assessor  in  this  competition. 

Brynmawr  Sewerage  System. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Brynmawr  Urban  District  Council 
held  on  Friday  last  week  the  report  on  the 
four  selected  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  for  Brynmawr  was  received  from  the 
assessors  (Messrs.  S.  H.  CowpeT  Coles, 
F.S.I.,  and  W.  L.  Roach,  A.M.I.C.E.).  On 
their  recommendation  the  premium  of  20 l. 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Lomax, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Bolton  and  Westminster,  for 
the  best  prepared  scheme.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works,  including  15  per  cent,  for 
contingencies  and  fees,  is  4,184Z- 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. — The  design 
for  the  new  Mitchell  Library,  to  be  erected  in 
North-street  on  the  site  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  immediately  adjoining  St. 
Andrew’s  Halls,  was  selected  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
successful  competitor  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Whitie, 
architect,  219,  St.  Vincent-street,  whose 
design  was  placed  first  in  order  by  the  asses¬ 
sors — Mr.  A.  B.  M ‘Donald,  the  City 
Engineer;  Mr.  John  Keppie,  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects ;  and  Mr. 
F.  T.  Barrett,  the  librarian.  The  principal 
frontage  of  the  building  will  be  to  North- 
street,  with  the  main  entrance  near  to 
the  north  end.  The  style  is  Renaissance, 
based  on  English  examples  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  The  principal  reading-room  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor.  It  will  measure  about 
120  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  will  be  lighted  entirely 
from  the  roof. 


Leys  School,  Cambridge. — Messrs.  Drew- 
Bear,  Perks,  &  Co.  ask  us  to  mention  that  the 
steelwork  in  this  building,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
was  carried  out  by  them. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  managers  was  held 
on  Saturday,  last  week,  at  the  offices,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.C. 

Millfield. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  that  application 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
Order  authorising  the  managers  to  incur  an  ex¬ 
penditure  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  2,950 Z.  in 
connexion  with  the  adaptation  of  Millfield  for 
treatment  of  a  special  class  of  children. 

South  Eastern  Hospital. — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for.  their  sanction  to  the  Managers  inviting 
tenders  from  eight  selected  firms  for  the  execution 
of  the  necessary  works  in  connexion  with  the 
installation  of  electric  light,  telephones,  fire- 
alarms,  etc.,  at  the  South-Eastern  Hospital,  and 
to  the  Managers  entering  into  a  contract  for  the 
execution  of  such  works  without,  in  the  first 
instance,  advertising  for  sealed  tenders. 

The  Hospitals  Committee  submitted  a  lengthy 
report  dealing  with  an  examination  by  Dr. 
Cameron  into  the  question  of  return  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  stated  that 
theBoard’s  medical  superintendents  had  submitted 
important  recommendations  to  which  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given.  One  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  “  That  at  one  hospital,  say  the  South- 
Eastern,  now  in  course  of  rebuilding,  two  or 
more  wards  be  divided  by  glass  partitions  into 
separate  rooms,  and  that  scarlet  fever  patients 
be  treated  therein  on  the  system  of  complete 
isolation  during  the  whole  period  of  detention, 
so  far  as  that  may  be  found  practicable  ;  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  procedure  on  the  occurrence  of 
return  cases  should  be  carefully  observed.” 

The  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  proposed  division  of  two 
of  the  new  wards  at  the  South-Eastern  Hospital 
into  separate  rooms,  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  prepared  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  &  Son,  be  approved,  and  that  the 
Works  Committee  be  requested  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

Masonic  Hall,  Ballymoney,  Ireland. — 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Vowferry  Masonic  Hall  was  performed 
recently  by  Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  K.C.,  M.P.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Albert  M’ Master,  C.E. 

Insurance  Offices,  Liverpool. — The  new 
offices  of  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
in  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  premises  are  late  Gothic  in  style,  and 
were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas.  The 
furnishing  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waring 
&  Gillow,  Ltd. 

Church,  Whitehead,  Belfast. — The  new 
church  erected  at  Whitebead  was  opened  on  the 
9th  inst.  The  style  of  the  building  is  early 
XIV th  century  Gothic.  The  two  main  entrance 
doors  are  grouped  under  a  deeply -recessed  and 
moulded  arch,  over  which  rises  the  main  gable 
window,  with  geometric  stone  tracery  and 
mullions.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  62  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide.  The  gallery 
extends  over  the  entrance  vestibule.  The  tower 
when  completed  will  be  78  ft.  above  the  roadway. 
The  heating  of  the  building  is  by  Musgrave’s 
small  bore  system,  and  the  artificial  lighting 
plant  was  erected  by  the  Rosco  Acetylene  Gas 
Company,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Blakely,  J.P.  The  glazing  and  leaded  lights 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clokey  &  Co.,  and  the 
gates  by  Mr.  George  Jones.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Phillips  &  Son,  architects, 
Belfast,  the  building  contract  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Millan,  Belfast. 

Village  Institute,  Newborough. — At  New- 
borough,  Anglesea,  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  Prichard 
Jones  Village  Institute  and  Cottage  Homes  were 
formally  dedicated  to  the  public.  The  site  of  the 
institution  is  on  the  main  road  leading  from 
Newborough  to  Gaerwen.  Besides  the  institute, 
there  are  six  cottages,  three  on  each  side.  The 
principal  rooms  of  the  building  are  arranged  on 
two  floors.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  front,  and  opens  directly 
through  glazed  swing  doors  into  a  hall,  on  the 
left  of  which  is  the  library,  with  counter  and 
public  space  for  borrowers.  Behind  the  library, 
opening  out  of  the  central  hall,  is  the  reading- 
room.  The  library  is  fitted  up  with  bookcases  to 
take  6, 5 00  volumes.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance- 
hall  is  a  large  smokeroom,  at  the  rear  of  which  is 
another  reading-room,  and  behind  the  staircase 
are  retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  assembly-hall,  committee-room,  ladies 
reading-room,  cloakrooms,  storerooms,  and  care¬ 
takers’  living-room,  with  bedrooms  above.  The 
building  is  in  the  English  domestic  style,  the 
ground  floor  story  being  of  grey  granite,  with 
Ruabon  stone  dressings,  the  upper  part  finished 
half  timber.  The  six  cottages  or  almshouses  are 
one-story  high,  and  are  erected  to  harmonise 
with  the  institute.  Each  comprises  a  living- 
room,  parlour,  bedroom,  etc.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hughes  contractor  of 
Newborough,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Lloyd  Jones,  architect,  Carnarvon. 
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SCULPTURE  :  “  THE  FINE  ARTS.” 
HIS  is  a  bas-relief  in  bronze,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Drury,  exhibited  in  the 
Lecture-room  at,  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  to  be  erected  at 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  WES¬ 
LEYAN  HALL,  WESTMINSTER. 
--WEgive  this  week  the  perspective  view  of 
Mr.  W.  Mockhart’s  fine  design  submitted  in 
the  second  competition  for  the  Wesleyan 
Hall  at  Westminster,  with  a  small-scale  re¬ 
production  of  one  of  the  plans'  as  a  key  to 
the  treatment  of  the  exterior  design. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  architect’s 
Report  will  assist  in  explaining  his  intentions 
in  the  design  : — 

In  designing  the  great  hall  I  have  been 
very  careful  to  observe  the  wish  you  have 
expressed  that  everyone  should  be  able  to 
Su6  ®Peaker>  and  that  the  floor  of  the  hall 
should  be  free  from  all  obstacles,  and  I  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  form  and  dimensions 
I  have  adopted  in  my  design  (based  as  these 
are  upon  the  harmonic  proportions  found  to 
exist  in  halls  of  similar  character  which  have 
proved  to  be  acoustically  satisfactory)  would 
result  in  this  instance  in  a  hall  in  which 
everyone  could  hear  well  as  well  as  see.  I 
have  also  been  very  careful,  as  I  believe,  to 
ensure  that  all  rooms,  halls,  corridors,  and 
staircases  would  be  adequately  lighted  and 
ventilated,  by  direct  skylight  or  by  lateral 
windows  opening  to  the  outer  air. 

From  the  principal  entrance  hall  in 
Princes-street  access  is  given  to  every  portion 
of  the  building,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  approaches  to  the  various  halls  and 
rooms  are  abundantly  adequate  and  easily 
found. 

I  have  arranged  these  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  meetings  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  building  simultaneously,  and 
admission  could  be  given  to  each  individual 
section  without  interference  with  another 
part,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  separate  exits 
from  each  portion,  people  could  leave  this 
building  freely  and  without  meeting  with  any 
interruption  from  other  portions  or  sections. 

All  these  exits  are  taken  direct  out  into 
the  surrounding  streets,  and  I  may  be  excused 
if  I  call  special  attention  to  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  these  exits  as  indicated  on  the  plans 
submitted,  as  much  time  and  care  ^  been 
expended  in  arranging  them  in  an  easy 
direct  manner  with  a  view  to  the  safe  and 
comfortable  use  of  the  building  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  London  County 
Council,  whose  officials  I  have  consulted  in¬ 
formally  in  this  matter,  and  I  t a,"’ 

correct  in  stating  that  no  difficulty  .,, 

met  with  in  obtaining  the  County  Council  s 
licence  for  the  use  of  this  building  in  the 
manner  contemplated.  •  •  .  •  ,  .-i. 

With  reference  to  warming  and  ventila¬ 
ting  the  building,  I  stated  in  my  original 
report  that  I  was  rather  inclined  to  favour 
a  natural  system  as  against  an  artificial  ^ 
forced  one,  but,  in  giving  this  matter  father 
consideration,  and  with  particular  ref 
to  the  large  hall,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
no  system  other  than  that  known  un 
name  of  Plenum,  or  some  similar  artificial 
arrangement  whereby  fresh  air  is  warmed 
and  forced  into  the  hall  under  pressure, 
would  be  a  satisfactory  one  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  large  hall,  the  smaller  hall, 
and  the  tea-rooms  should  be  so  warmed  and 
ventilated.  I  have  shown  on  a  plan  an 
arrangement  of  fresh-aiT  intake  and  warm - 
air  ducts  under  the  basement  floor,  and  which 
will  supply  warmed  air  to  the  various  rooms 
indicated  to  be  warmed  by  this  system.  I  his 
air  would  be  drawn  from  a  source  some 
height  above  the  ground-level  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  building,  and  would  be 
warmed  by  being  passed  over  and  between 
batteries  of  pipes,  heated  by  hot- water  or 
low-pressure  steam,  and  forced  by  means  of 
large  fans  into  the  channels  or  ducts.  under 
the  basement  floor,  and  communicating  by 
flues  built  in  the  wall  leading  into  the  various 
sections  of  the  building.  Supplementary 
smaller  coils  would  be  placed  at  the  foot  of 
these  warm-air  shafts  to  supplement  the  mam 
batteries  as  required.  Other  and  separate 
channels  or  flues  would  be  taken  from  the 
lower  level  of  the  various  rooms  and  led  up 
into  ventilators  placed  in  the  roof  at  a  high 
level  of  the  building.” 

The  architect  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  as  121,9112. ;  taking  the  tea-rooms  at 
9d.  per  cubic  foot;  front  part  of  basement  at 
lOd. ;  entrance  hall,  committee-rooms,  con¬ 
ference-room,  staircase,  etc.,  at  Is.  6d. ; 
reading-room,  library,  and  small  hall  at 
Is.  2d.;  large  hall  at  9d.,  or  at  102.  per  sitting ; 
secretaries’  flat  and  church  offices,  etc.,  at 
lOrl  nfflpoc  fnr  Ip.f.Uncr  mimeses  at  Is. 
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THE  COTTAGE  HOMES,  CROYDON 
These  Cottage  Homes  are  to  be  €rJ . 
for  the  Croydon  Union  on  a  site  facj? 
PaWson’s-road,  adjacent  to  the  Workhon  ^ 
grounds.  The  buildings  have  been  desim,!! 
by  Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  of  London 
obtained  the  first  premium  in  a  recent  com 
petition.  They  will  be  constructed  of  ^ 
bricks  covered  with  rough-cast,  having  ^ 
brick  plinth.  The  roofs  will  be  tiled 
Reading  tiles.  The  ground-floor  rooms  2 
have  wood  block  flooring,  the  upper  fl0  U 
l|-in.  deal  flooring.  The  entrance-hall  , 


L^-ui.  uctti  uuvii..6.  ^‘*“»uw=-uall  and 

passages  will  be  paved  with,  mosaic.  ~ 


passagca  vviix  «j»-  .uuoswu,  TL 

walls  of  porch,  lobby,  lavatories,  and  bath 
rooms  will  have  glazed  brick  dados,  iii 


“DOG  AND  DOUBLET  INN,”  AM 
“  SOLOM’S  WOOD,”  SURREY. 

These  two  houses, .  shown  for  convenience 
on  one  sheet,  are  built  from  the  designs  0t 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber.  Both  drawings  an 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
following  is  the  architect’s  description  0f 
them  : — 

Dog  and  Doublet  Inn,  etc. 

These  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion  around  the  village  green  at  Sandon.  i 
club  and  gymnasium,  with  reading  and  biliiatj 
rooms,  has  been  already  built  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  these  cottages  and  the  inn  will 
thereby  complete-  the  formation  of  the  green. 

Local  materials,  oak  timbering,  and  rough, 
cast,  etc.,  are  being  used,  and  the  inn  win 
have  a  courtyard  opening  on  to  a  garden  at 
the  back,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  whole 
group  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  possible 
and  depend  upon  grouping  and  proportion  f0j 
effect. 

The  entrance  lodges  to  the  park  have  been 
built  some  year  or  two,  and  are  close  to  the 
cottages  shown  in  the  sketch,  so  that  the 
whole  will  form  one  scheme. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
estate  workmen,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
clerk  of  works. 

“Solom’s  Wood.” 

This  house  is  now  being  built,  the  walls 
of  grey  Crowborough  bricks,  with  red  dress¬ 
ings  to  the  angles  and  windows,  and  rough¬ 
cast  and  tiled  roof. 

The  gardens  and  terraces,  etc.,  and 
entrance-lodge  are  also  in  hand.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  of  Sutton, 
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Cbe  Student's  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— III. 
Selection  of  Boiler JType  {continued)... 
AST  week  we  discussed  two  main 
factors  governing  the  selection  of 
a  boiler  type.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  last  of  the  three 


factors  enumerated  on  p.  44. 

(3)  The  probable  ratio  of  steam  output  to 
working  and  other  expenses  ought  always  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  architect  as  the 
responsible  adviser  of  the  purchaser. 

The  word  “probable”  is  used  advisedly  in 
the  foregoing  sentence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ratio  in  question  depends  far  less  upon 
the  type  of  boiler  than  upon  the  efficiency 
or  inefficiency  of  those  to  whom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  is  committed,  the  manner 
in  which  the  boiler  is  installed,  and  the 
extent  to  which  appliances  and  apparatus 
for  the  saving  of  fuel  are  applied. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  relative  desir¬ 
ability  of  different  boiler  types.  For  this 
purpose  we  may  refer  again  to  the  series  of 
investigations  by  Professor  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bryan  Donkin,  Professor  Unwin,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dery. 

As  usual  in  boiler  tests,  the  results  recorded 
by  these  observers  give  the  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  per  hour  as  well  as  other  data,  of 
wmch  some  are  contained  in  Table  II  Thus 
jt  is  quite  easy  to  make  a  comparison  of 

lvLnraeLCOnSUmptl0\  Per  P°Und  0f  water 

p!rPSd  Per  horse-P°"'«-  developed 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  com- 

therabb!df.Stlmate  r  ‘he  annnal  cost  of  £uel  for 
the  boilers  mentioned  in  Table  IT  it  is 

loCbeStK  ‘°  “T“  ‘J6  ™kin«  conditions 
to  be  the  same  for  each  installation. 

use  for\ShH  the  W*8  b»  in  “live 
bSked  „„g?l  h-T.s  d„aiIy'.  the  *ro;  being 
for  Snndav  Peking  no  deduction 

basis 

or  fnr  thn  r,  0  ,  4920  working  hours, 
tTon  sav  3mnrP°S\-f  cUputa! 

3)tS  working  hours  a  year. 

boiler  PSs  faSTabr?L0na„fdr 

biU  forC°TOh  I-6s,?fr.t0“i  ‘be  ennuaf  coal 

cl  ciliated  s  h  •  ,  i‘Uatlon  can  readily  be 

Next  n,S,glr  m  ?°lumn  7  of  Table  III. 
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ble  Ilf.  Ratio  of  Steam  Production 


in  respect  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  can 
be  ascertained  for  each  boiler,  as  given  in 
column  8  of  Table  III. 

Attendance  and  maintenance  are  items 
upon  which  no  light  is  thrown  by  the  tests 
to  which  we  refer,  and  will  be  mentioned 
a  little  later. 

From  the  expenses  given  in  Table  III.  the 
annual  cost  of  fuel  and  the  other  charges 
can  be  computed  per  pound  of  water 
evaporated  per  hour  or  per  horse-power 
developed.  The  latter  basis  has  been  adopted 
for  the  calculation  of  Table  IV.  Examining 
the  figures  in  columns  3  and  4  of  this  table, 
and  those  in  column  5,  representing  the  sum 
of  these  values,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
various  installations. 

Taking  averages,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  fuel  economy,  the  watertube 
boiler  comes  at  the  head  of  the  list;  Cornish 
tubular,  Cornish,  and  Lancashire  boilers 
next;  and  locomotive  boilers  last.  The 
averages  are  a  little  altered  by  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges,  but  only  in  the 
respect  that  the  Cornish  and  Cornish  tubu¬ 
lar  types  appear  to  equal  advantage. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of 
tests  quoted  is  too  small  to  justify  any 
sweeping  conclusions.  Still,  so  far  as  they 
extend  the  results  are  valuable  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  comparable  one  with 
another,  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
numerous  published  tests  by  independent 
observers,  owing  to  the  variable  methods 
adopted,  the  different  qualities  of  coal  used, 
and  other  causes  of  divergency. 

The  cost  of  attendance  is  an  item  that 
depends  very  much  upon  individual  circum¬ 
stances  as  well  as  upon  the  type  ol  boiler 
employed. 

In  a  general  way,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers  involve  less 
trouble  than  watertube,  vertical,  and  tubular 
boilers.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that 
Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers,  being  of 
very  simple  character,  do  not  demand  skill  of 
so  high  an  order  as  most  other  types.  Hence 
the  cost  of  attendance  is  comparatievly  low 
for  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers. 

It  is  also  the  case  that,  owing  to  the  large 
volume  of  water  contained  in  boilers  of 
these  types,  the  time  actually  spent  in  stok¬ 
ing  is  less  than  that  required  for  watertube, 
vertical,  and  tubular  boilers.  Still,  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  necessarily  a  source  of  economy, 
because  it  does  not  always  follow  that  periods 
of  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  fireman  will  reduce 
the  wages  bill.  A  particular  example  of  this 
is  furnished  by  an  establishment  where  only 
one  man  is  required  in  the  boiler-house. 

The  number  of  boilers  in  an  installation, 
the  nature  of  the  steam  demand,  and  the 
character  of  the  establishment  wherein  steam 
generators  are  used  are  factors  directly 
affecting  the  cost  of  management,  and  there 
will  naturally  be  a  great  difference  between 
the  charges  for  attendance  in  a  commercial 
undertaking  and  a  poor-law  institution,  where 
part  of  the  labour  can  be  provided  free  of 
expense. 

We  have  seen  that  Cornish  and  Lancashire 
boilers  are  fully  equal  to  other  types  in 
efficiency,  and  if  space  permits  their  employ¬ 
ment  they  are  to  be  preferred  for  all  ordinary 
work.  For  some  special  purposes  the  water- 
Possesses  clear  recommendations, 
although,  as  shown  by  Table  I.,  it  occupies 


reariy  as  much  space  per  pound  of  steam 
produced  as  a  Lancashire  boiler. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
watertube  boiler  are  rapidity  of  circulation 
and  steaming  uniformity  of  temperature, 
reduced  liability  to  explosion,  and  the 
limitation  of  explosions  to  one  or  more  tubes. 
•  these  boilers  the  pressure  of  steam 

iv  ?ec^  to  considerable  fluctuations,  and 
■ebullition  may  become  excessively  violent 
unless  thoroughly  efficient  and  skilled  attend¬ 
ance  is  provided. 

The  question  of  maintenance  is  another 
matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  choosing 
a  boiler  type.  Here,  again,  everything  points 
to  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers  as  the  most 
easy  to  clean  and  as  requiring  the  fewest 
repairs. 

Watertube  boilers  are  of  complicated  con¬ 
struction,  the  tubes  are  liable  to  leak  and 

Table  IV. — Fuel,  Interest,  and  Sinking 

Charges  per  Horse  power  for  Boilers  in 

Table  III. 


Cornish  Multitubular 


W’t’rtube(De  Naeyer) 


3- 20 

4- 48 
4-12 
3  94 


0-81 
0-43 
1-06 
0-57 
1-09 
0  33 
0-47 
0  95 
0-37 
0-41 
0-49 
0-63 


4-01 

4- 91 

5- 17 
4-51 
4-91 
4  02 
4-72 
6  17 
4-19 
4-70 


to  Annual  Expenses  (without  Attendance 
and  Repairs). 


Type  of  Boiler. 


Cornish . 

Lancashire  '  i i  | “ 
Cornish  Multitubular’  ‘ ‘ 
Locomotive  .!’ .  . 

Watertube  (be'  NaeyVrj '. ! .' 


Length.  I  Diameter. 


Water 
Evapor¬ 
ated  per 
hour. 

Horse- 
power 
at  30  lb. 
of  Steam 
per  h.p. 

lb. 

1,467 

2,104 

70-1 

1.277 

2,369 

79-0 

444 

3,920 

130  7 

676 

22-5 

335 

1,087 

920 

30-7 

Annual  Expenses  per  Horse-power. 


156  98 
313-88 
175-57 
311-47 
.56  62 
482-10 
95-54 
58-42 
138-45 
131-85 
241-72 
238-72 


1  Dimensions  of  barreL 


Interest  and 
Sinking 
Fund. 


30-37 
45  08 
45T8 
1608 
43-50 
10-70 
10-70 
13-53 
12-50 
33  72 
33  72 


185  65 
421-66 
137-70 
690-60 
171-24 
134-12 
217  £8 
209  35 
340-44 
337-44 


2  Diameter  of  dium. 


burst,  and,  although  makers  point  out  that 
repairs  can  be  very  speedily  executed,  ex¬ 
perience  certainly  indicates  that  they  are 
frequently  required.  In  an  establishment 
like  an  electricity-generating  station,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  in  a  factory  where  skilled 
mechanics  are  always  available,  it  may  be 
possible  to  effect  such  repairs  as  become 
necessary  without  much  trouble.  In  public 
institutions  and  buildings  where  the  staff 
is  not  qualified  to  undertake  repairs  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Further,  considerable  delay  and  consequent 
inconvenience  may  be  caused  by  the  failure 
of  one  or  two  tubes  in  boilers  used  in  country 
districts,  especially  if  new  parts  have  to  be 
ordered  from  the  makers. 

As  for  the  various  types  of  tubular  boilers, 
it  should  be  noted  that  these  generally  require 
careful  watching,  and  that  in  default  of  this 
such  boilers  are  exceedingly  apt  to  develop 
faults,  causing  stoppages  of  work. 

All  tubular  boilers,  including  those  which 
represent  combinations  of  the  Cornish  or 
Lancashire  types  with  the  multitubular  form 
of  construction,  are  difficult  to  examine  and 
keep  in  order  owing  to  their  cramped  design, 
and  the  renewal  of  tubes  is  an  operation 
necessitating  skilled  labour,  which  cannot 
always  be  furnished  by  the  Tegular  staff  of 
the  establishment  in  which  such  boilers  are 
employed. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  are 
justified  in  the  statement  that,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  ratio  of  steam  production  to 
working  expenses,  the  Cornish  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  types  are  the  most  suitable  for  general 
adoption. 

Influence  of  Management  on  Boiler 
Efficiency. — As  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  question  of  attendance  in  this  article, 
the  present  is  an  appropriate  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  efficient 
supervision  of  the  operations  conducted  m 
the  boiler-house.  Steam  users  generally  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  economical  results,  although 
they  frequently  fail  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  for  arriving  at  this  end.  In  many 
public  institutions  we  have  known  the 
management  of  steam  boilers  to  be  entrusted 
to  firemen  having  very  shadowy  notions  as 
to  the  treatment  most  likely  to  result  in 
economy  of  fuel,  and  in  more  than  one  case 
we  have  known  the  care  of  a  boiler  to  be 
vested  in  a  labourer  having  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  and  having  no  one  to  whom  to 
look  for  instructions  and  guidance. 

Economy  of  coal  can  only  be  effected  if 
steam  users  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi¬ 
gate  what  goes  on  in  their  boiler-houses 
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either  personally  ot  by  employing  competent 
engineers. 

In  a  large  public  institution,  where  steam 
is  required  for  warming  buildings,  for  heating 
water  for  laundry,  bath,  cooking,  and  other 
domestic  purposes,  and  for  operating  laundry 
and  electric-light  engines,  pumps  and  other 
machinery,  the  expenditure  on  fuel  is  a  very 
important  item,  and  should  be  the  subject 
of  close  scrutiny.  It  is,  then,  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  boilers  are  being 
worked  economically,  and,  if  not,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for 
placing  matters  upon  a  proper  footing. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  take  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  flue  temperatures  and  to  analyse 
the  gases  under  different  conditions  of  stok¬ 
ing  until  a  mean  has  been  found  giving  the 
smallest  possible  loss  of  heat  up  the  chimney. 

As  some  boilers  are  worked  so  as  to  give 
an  efficiency  of  more  than  80  per  cent.,  while 
others  show  less  than  60  per  cent.,  there  is 
generally  a  possibility  of  reducing  the  waste 
up  the  chimney  by  nearly  20  per  cent.,  thus 
effecting  an  economy  which,  on  a  coal  bill  of 
300Z.,  works  out  to  60Z.  a  year. 

The  architect  is  frequently  expected  to 
advise  his  clients  on  the  management  of  the 
plant  installed  under  his  directions,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  bearing 
of  management  on  boiler  efficiency  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

If  the  fire  of  a  boiler  be  maintained  under 
theoretically  perfect  conditions,  every  pound 
of  carbon  would  require  11-59  lb.  of  air  to 
ensure  its  complete  combustion,  and  the 
weight  of  the  products  of  combustioh  would 
be  1259  lb.  The  combustion  of  1  lb.  of 
carbon  generates  14,540  British  thermal  units, 
and,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  the  furnace 
gases  at  0237,  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
over  that  of  the  air  admitted  to  the  iurnace 
will  be  : — 

14,540  4-  (0-237  x  12-59)  =  4,875  deg.  Fahr. 

Assuming  that,  by  being  passed  over  the 
heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  heated  gases  is  reduced  to 
4875  deg.  Fahr.  over  that  of  the  air  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  boiler  is 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  generated, 
only  10  peT  cent,  being  wasted  up  the  chimney 
shaft. 

In  actual  practice,  perfect  combustion  can¬ 
not  be  secured  with  less  than  14  lb.  of  air 
per  pound  of  coal.  This  means  that  the 
weight  of  waste  gases  is  increased  to  15  lb., 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  flame 
temperature  to  : — 

14,540  4-  (0-237  x  15)  =  4,091  deg.  Fahr. 
Hence,  if  the  gases  be  cooled  down  as 
before  to  4875  deg.,  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  becomes  : — 

(4,091  -  487-5)  4-  4,091  =  88  08  per  cent. 
Supposing  the  stoker  admits  so  much  air 
that  the  waste  products  weigh  double  the 
theoretical  weight,  the  flame  temperature  will 
be  : — 

14,540  -7-  (0-237  x  25-18)  =  2,437‘5  deg.  Fahr. 

But,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
furnace  gases,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
heat  will  be  transmitted  through  the  plates 
into  the  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
final  temperature  of  the  gases  will  be  about 
600  deg.  Fahr. 

Consequently,  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
will  be  reduced  to  : — 

(2,437-5  -  600)  4-  2,437 '5  =  75'38  per  cent. 
In  very  bad  practice  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  forty 
times  the  weight  of  the  fuel  consumed. 
Then  the  flame  temperature  will  be  further 
reduced,  and  the  proportion  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  water  further  decreased,  so  that  the 
boiler  efficiency  may  drop  to  about  50  per 
cent.  In  such  a  case  half  the  heat  furnished 
by  the  coal  is  literally  wasted  up  the 
chimney,  and,  even  after  making  allowance  for 
an  inevitable  loss  of  12  per  cent.,  we  have 
the  result  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  burned 
is  wasted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  fireman. 

Incomplete  combustion,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  excessive  production  of 
smoke,  is  another  cause  of  reduced  efficiency, 
and  is  largely  due  to  inadequate  supplies 
of  air,  especially  at  times  when  fresh  fuel 
has  been  added  to  the  fire.  If  all  the  coal 
used  in  a  boiler  were  burned  so  as  to  produce 
carbon  monoxide  (CO),  instead  of  carbon 
dioxide  (CCy,  only  4,340  instead  of  14,540 
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British  thermal  units 

per  pound  of  carbon.  thirds  or  more. 

tT.’SSf  h^Uroportum  of  mcom- 

«nr;dbSdsrohing  £wLcho  the 

should  be  attracted  by  the  exces 
of  smoke  coming  from ^  the  chi  7  affecting 
The  discussion  of  other  matter  ^ 

the  efficiency  of  steam  boiler 
deferred  until  next  week. 


OBITUARY . 

Mr.  HAYWARU.-We  announce  aetStyKh 
^‘"chSJ  Forster  Hay-rd  of  the 

District  Surveyor,  London.  Mr.  y 

Sects,  of  which  he  served  as  memoer  o 
^fedrn^tnS^heLrSdmemher 
Df  the  Architectural  Association.  Having  stud  1 
s»  the  Royal  Acjaem^schools  he,  became^ 

m  fk  ’Tn  1?7 1  M r  Hayward  succeeded  the 
fate “harles  Feller  as  Kslrict  Surveys  for  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Giles-m-the  , 
combined  parishes;  a  rearrangement. >f t re 
district  areas  having  been  effected  ten  y 
aco  he  was  appointed  District  Surveyor  lor 
St.  Giles  ilthe-Fields,  St.  George,  Blooms¬ 
bury.  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Anne,  Soho, 
and7 St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  parishes  w  th,  for 
a  limited  period,  certain  adjoining  portions  of 
other  parishes,  and  he  fi  led  that  office  untalbiS 
death.  Of  Mr.  Hayward  s  principal  arch  tectural 
works  the  following  have  been  iftastrated, 
together  with  plans,  in  our  columns  :  The  Duke 
of  Cornwall  Hotel,  Plymouth,  for  the  Plymouth 
Hotel  Company  (July  4.  I86?>  ;,  Sh.,f4j -2 
Church,  Maiden-road,  Haverstock  Hill,  M.W-, 
after  the  Gothic  style  (September  14,  1867  , 
“  Oaklands,”  at  Halstead,  Essex  May  18,  1874  . 

a  wooden  house,  near  Christiania  (June  21,  181J)  , 

the  Public  Hall,  Harrow,  for  a  limited  company 
(January  23,  1875,  exterior  and  interior) ;  lor 
Harrow  School  ;  the  Sanatorium,  with  laundry 
and  residential  quarters  (January  23,  1869),  the 
Gymnasium  and  Workshops  (January  23.  1875, 
interior),  and  the  Natural  Science  Schools  and 
Laboratories  (December  11,  1886)  ;  Christ  Church, 
Zanzibar,  for  Bishop  Steere  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  church  on  the  site  of  the  old 
slave-market  (May  28,  1881)  ;  the  rebuilding  of 
Nos.  7-8,  Bloomsbury -square,  W.C.  (February 
5,  1881)  ;  and  the  large  block  opposite  the  British 
Museum,  consisting  originally  of  Russell,  the 
Duke’s,  and  Montague  mansions  (since  modified 
as  Museum-mansions,  the  Thackeray  Hotel,  and 
Great  Russell-mansions),  together  with  Nos.  50-51, 
Great  Russell-street,  built  in  1891-6  between 
Bury  and  Museum  streets  on  the  site  of  twenty- 
two  houses  in  Great  Russell-street  and  Gilbert- 
street  at  the  rear  (April  13,  1895).  About  forty- 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Hayward  formulated  a  scheme 
*  r  the  reparation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
olchester  ;  his  designs  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
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irick-cased  tower  were  partially  carried  out,  and 
■-)  designed  the  stone  case  for  the  illuminated 


le  aesigneu  mo  oounc  . . . . 

lock-dials  sustained  by  a  projecting  ornamental 
upport  of  Portland  stone  (March  21,  1896). 
n  1870  Mr.  Hayward  was  employed  as  architect 
or  the  further  alteration  and  improvement  of 
hash’s  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Brunswick  - 

-r-r.  _ XT  .  10*70  Ifecte  H 
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treet,  Haggerston,  N.  ;  and  in  1878  {teste  C. 
lackeson’s  “  Guide  ”1  for  the  similar  treatment 


out  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  p 
Trinity  Church  in  Little  Queen-street  ft”1 
Kingsway),  re-arranging  the  interior  and  chan!!!* 
the  position  of  the  altar  from  east  to  west  V 
most  recent  work  includes  the  designs,' « 
tribute  of  friendship,  for  the  elaborated  sJ 
grove  memorial  chancel-screen  in  Ilsham  si' 
Matthias  Parish  Church,  Torquay,  which  ■ 
fully  described  in  our  number  of  June  lo  i. 
and  he  made  the  designs  for  the  reredo 
executed  in  alabaster  and  encaustic  tiles  J 
Lawford  Church,  Essex,  m  memory  of  the’].? 
Honourable  John  Robertson,  of  Lawford.p|J 
Mr.  Hayward  bestowed  much  care  and  iL, 
upon  the  reinstatement  (1897)  for  hi8  J 
occupation  of  the  half-timbered  house,  built  i, 
1431,  and  known  as  the  Guest  Hall,  at  LinoUi 
He  restored  the  church,  and  wrote  a  historic^ 
account  of  the  Towers  at  Layer  Marney ;  a., 
made  the  illustrations  for  Mr.  F.  Harrison’s  boo 
upon  Sutton  Place,  Guildford.  Many  years 
he  perfected  a  scheme  for  embanking  the  Tharrl; 
between  Westminster  ancLBlackfriars,  with uppej 

*'1  iT  °|  ” 
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Coleman’s  late  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Philip  in 
jw-street,  Stepney,  E.  In  the  Builder  of 
member  29,  1888,  is  published  a  drawing  of  his 
oposed  Clock  Tower  which  the  late  Mr.  George 
•rington,  of  Lex  den  Park,  had  intended  just 
fore  his  death  to  erect  on  the  site  of  St.  Run- 
ild’s  Church,  Colchester,  since  pulled  down, 
r.  Hayward  was  architect  of  the  Harrow  Local 
oard  Offices  and  Fire  Station  (February  17, 
194)  ;  of  many  houses  and  mansions  in  London 
id  the  provinces,  amongst  which  we  may 
stance  a  house,  for  Mr.  Baxendale,  in  Brook- 
reet,  Mayfair,  and  a  large  half-timbered 
ansion,  Colrennick,  near  St.  Germans,  Corn- 
all,  for  Mr.  Trelawney ;  “  The  Firs,”  Worplesden, 
irrey  (1886)  ;  Copse  Hill,  for  Mr.  Brassey  ; 
iany  houses  at  Halstead  :  and  (including  one  for 
imself )  at  Godaiming  and  the  vicinity ;  several 
rivate  houses  and  masters’  houses  at  Harrow ; 
large  hotel  at  Aberystwith  (with  Mr.  Davies); 
os.  192-4,  258-66,  and  242-4,  Oxford-street; 
id  Nos.  141-4,  Drury -lane,  for  Messrs.  Lambert 
Butler,  being  the  last  work  he  did  in  a 
rivate  capacity  ;  and  he  prepared  some 
esigns  for  the  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (now  Hol- 
im)  Public  Library.  In  1886-7  he  carried 
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a'nd  lower  roadways  for  the  Strand  and  riverside 
levels.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Com 
of  Justice  Mr.  Hayward  took  up  the  question,.,- 
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making  new  approaches  from  High  Aoibomt,- 
the  Strand  ;  in  the  Builder  of  November  18,  ^ 
will  be  found  his  description,  and  plan,  of  & 
projected  new  streets  and  communications  to 
serve  that  object,  showing  a  wide  thoroughfare, 
from  the  end  of  Southampton-row  to  a  circus  at 
the  west  end  of  Portugal -street  whence  branch 
two  streets  to  points  opposite  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Dang. 
Mr.  Hayward  was  a  keen  antiquarian  and  arch;,,, 
logist ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti, 
quaries,  a  member  of  Council,  London  Top-, 
graphical  Society  ;  and  in  July ,  1 900,  was  electa] 
a  member  of  Council,  Architectural  Muse®, 
and  Westminster  School  of  Art,  being  re-ele 
in  the  following  year.  His  private  pracuce 
will  be  carried  on  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hayward 
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Owthorpe  Church,  Nottinghamshire,-^ 
little  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  village  i 
Owthorpe,  three  miles  from  Plumtree  Station, 
has  of  late  years  become  much  dilapidated,  ajj 
it  became  necessary  that  the  roof  should  h 
overhauled.  The  work  has  now  been  carried  mi 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  A.  \\: 
Brewill,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  and  M.  B.  E.  Baily, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Bowman  &  Son),’ 
Stamford.  A  flat  plaster  ceiling  has  beer, 
removed,  and  the  timber  roof  opened  out,  such 
of  the  timbers  as  were  decayed  and  rotten  hav; 
been  removed,  the  whole  of  the  roof  tiles  remove? 
and  the  roof  retiled,  using  up  all  the  old  tiles  tin 
were  sound  and  perfect.  The  masonry  ofife 
windows  was  also  in  a  defective  state,  and  this 
has  been  restored,  inserting  new  stone"?  oi 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  lead 
glazing  to  the  windows  has  been  renewed,  usir; 
as  much  of  the  old  glass  as  possible. 

Shinfield  ChuIrch  Tower,  Berks.— The  tone 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Shinfield,  was  recentlj 
re-opened  after  restoration.  In  the  tower » 
six  bells — three  cast  in  1664,  one  in  1780,  one i- 
1740,  and  one  re-cast  in  1803.  In  1803  4 
church  bells  were  taken  down  and  re-hung,  aile 
strengthening  the  tower  by  putting  two  band; 
round  the  top.  In  1863  two  more  bands  wet 
added  to  the  tower  from  east  to  west,  and  a: 
inside  arch  built  to  support  the  west  window;! 
the  tower.  About  Easter,  1904,  it  was  intimate; 
to  the  Vicar  by  an  architect  who  voluntary 
inspected  the  tower  that  in  his  opinion  fe 
vibration  caused  by  the  six  bells  was  likely’.: 
render  the  tower  unsafe,  and  advised  that  th 
peal  should  not  be  rung  till  the  defective  btE- 
frame  construction  had  been  remedied  and  th 
tower  strengthened.  The  Vicar  and  the  Chur;; 
wardens  elected  at  the  Easter  Vestry  consulted 
Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  F.S.A.,  the  Diocesa 
Surveyor,  who  inspected  the  tower,  and,  wEi 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  ringing  oi  th 
bells  need  not  necessarily  be  attended  will 
danger  or  risk  of  injury  to  the  structure,  advise: 
the  overhauling  of  the  gear  and  the  execution  c; 
such  repair  and  renewals  as  might  be  neces* 
to  secure  smoothness  of  action  and  minimise  th 
effects  of  vibration,  also  the  addition  to  the  te 
of  two  ties  of  iron  and  belts  from  north  to  sout 
and  cutting  out  some  cracks,  setting  the  m 
brickwork  in  cement  well  bonded  to  the‘Ad 
walling. — Reading  Mercury. 

Catholic  Church,  Wellington.— On  ih 
5th  inst.  the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Williagte, 
near  Crook,  was  dedicated  and  opened,  lb 
cost  of  the  whole  erection  will  be  about  4,51ft 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cks, 
is  about  90  ft.  long,  and  the  breadth  is  65  it: 
the  dome  is  35  ft.  high,  and  the  sanctuary  h 
a  transept  on  each  side.  Rock-faced  stai 
from  Dunhouse,  Barnard  Castle,  has  been  tsi 
throughout,  and  the  roof  is  of  pitch-pine  and  rl 
wood.  The  windows  have  been  supplied  1; 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Newcastle.  Adjoiia 
the  church  is  the  presbytery,  a  house  of  w 
rooms.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Kelly ! 
Dick,  of  London.  Mr.  Hopper,  of  Wolsingto, 
was  the. general  contractor. 
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Restoration  of  Wymondham  Church. — 
After  having  undergone  restoration,  Wymond¬ 
ham  parish  church  was  re-opened  on  Thursday 
last  week.  The  work,  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Rattee  &  Kett,  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Hicks  &  Charleswood,  of  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
comprised  the  restoration  of  the  carved  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  north  aisles,  and  a  new  roof  on 
the  south.  The  roofs  are  all  leaded.  The  stone 
work,  both  inside  and  out,  has  been  cleared  of 
colour  wash,  and  most  of  the  windows  have  been 
reglazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  monuments 
on  the  pillars  have  been  removed  to  the  walls  of 
the  north  and  south  aisles.  The  sanctuary  has 
been  paved  with  marble,  and  choir  stalls  in  oak, 
with  carved  poppy  heads,  have  been  provided 
for  the  surpliced  choir.  An  altar-rail  in  open 
work  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Kett,  and  a  stone 
screen  has  been  erected  for  the  organ  at  the 
west-end  of  the  building,  and  the  three-manual 
instrument  has  been  restored  by  Messrs.  Glass- 
poole  Brothers,  of  Wymondham. 

Baptist  Church,  Stocksfield,  near  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne. — A  new  church  has  been 
erected  upon  a  site  abutting  the  main  highway 
between  Mickley  and  Stocksfield.  The  building 
is  of  stone,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith- 
son  &  Son,  of  Prudhoe,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  W.  Dixon  &  Son,  architects,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
some  200  worshippers. 

St.  Anne’s  Church,  Brislington.  —  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  recently  dedicated  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Anne’s,  Brislington.  The 
building  is  Gothic,  and  is  constructed  of  Pennant 
stone  with  Bath  stone  facings,  the  interior  being 
of  Bath  stone  alone.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
two  aisles,  and  transepts,  and  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  450,  but  the  plans  include  a 
chancel,  morning  chapel,  two  vestries,  and  an 
organ  chamber,  and  these  will  be  added  later. 
The  cost  so  far  has  been  3.400Z.  The  floor  is  of 
oak  blocks,  and  there  is  an  open  ceiling,  carved 
corbels  supporting  the  principals  of  the  roof. 
There  are  flying  buttresses  between  the  aisles 
and  transepts,  and  five  bays  in  the  arcading. 
Inside  the  west  entrance  a  pitch-pine  screen  is 
erected,  with  lights,  and  the  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  by  chairs.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  E.  Walters  &  Sons. 

S.  Osmund’s  Church,  Parkstone. — The 
chancel  and  north  transept  of  this  church  were 
opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  style  adopted  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay,  is  in  its 
main  features  that  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Southern  Europe,  of  the  “  basilica  ”  type, 
the  details,  however,  being  of  more  classical  a 
character  than  was  usual  in  those  buildings, 
ihe  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  and  the 
central  crossing,  of  which  the  four  piers  are  built, 
is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  chancel 
ermmates  in  an  apse,  with  semi-dome,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  ambulatory,  divided  from  it 
by  ionic  columns.  The  floor  upon  which  the 
altar  rests  is  of  teak  and  ebonv.  with  a  slab  of 
red  Devon  marble,  and  it  stands  under  a  “  bal- 
dacchino  or  canopy,  modelled  on  a  well-known 
ancient  example.  Round  the  sanctuary  are 
places  for  clergy,  with  a  seat  for  the  bishop  in 
the  centre,  behind  the  altar,  in  basilica  fashion. 

ere  is  some  beautiful  old  wrought-iron  work 
between  the  columns  of  the  apse,  formerly  in  the 
Church  of  S  Mary  le  Bow,  Cheapside.  Thia 
was  given  by  the  Rector  andWardens  of  S.  Mary’s, 
W  M  «bun  re™delied  and  placed  in  position 
Z51’’  Sellf\The  Cancel  extends  under  the 
crossing  and  there  are  two  “  ambones,”  one  for 
iht  T  1th®  EPistle  and  of  Lessons,  and 
nif  A1" the  G°sPel  and  to  serve  also  as  pul- 

and  2  f?r  and  stePs  of  chancel  sanctuary 
in  “  terrazzo.’’  No  stone 
3yed  “  the  building,  except  in  the  pave- 
work  of  7  defnbecL  AU  the  chief  permanent 
bvlMu  r  1Jlten?T's  of  terra-cotta,  supplied 
shad^  ®'  C°”  of  Poole-  I*  of  two 

xnonldfidm0Sti  °l  *he  surface  and  some  of  the 
SStafwSr  <b';S6  “  “sht  biff  tint,  and  the 
whole  oAT1  T°f  .the1mouldinga,  including  the 
bahWW  •  l0,”o- colmnM'  a  rich  red.  The 
fa  ’  ln',udmS Its  i°nr  Corinthian  columns, 

shoht  7l™' ““j  »  finer  kind,  with  a 

ThSe  consid0  t'V^  dellGate  blue-green  hue. 
hM  “?“‘detabl«  rinvntion  of  the  chancel  floor 
wSch  hi  0K,0rtam‘>«  Ur  a  spacious  crypt, 
<COm.Tdatl011  ,or  th«  heating  ap- 
the  sunnlv  If  0*'  tthe  aPP*iances  connected  with 
as  for  77  *  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  as  well 
The ^  chmrh  P-na7r  Vestry  for  cler(!y  “d  eholr. 
.g?,*1**  wanned  by  hot  water  on  the 
by  ePi  sy®tem-  a"d  «>e  lighting  is  partly 
the8forL  deF  2  y  oy  0,e°trieity.  The  organ  is 
The  remsind  ^fr.  George  Johnson,  of  Bristol, 
for  cWav’and'  furniture  consists  of  desks 

"Si ibfr.  fats  for  the  choir-boys,  two 
tViQ  6  tables  for  the  sanctuary,  and  chairs  for 

ltetSmgrSti0an-  Tf  the  exceptiorTtt 

green.  Newly  S' *8.? fak?.and  ad  are  stained 
ornaments  w/k  ,  fumiture-  fittings,  and 
The  ancient  font  ™v\di?Slg,ned  *?y  the  architect, 
chapel  has  heen  r  *U-C^  keen  in  use  in  the  iron 

staH  inlhe  .  the  new  clmroh’  and 

scauos  m  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave.  The 


following  firms  have  been  employed  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  fittings : — Messrs.  Miller  &  Sons  and  J. 
McWilliam  &  Son,  and  W.  Hoare,  builders ;  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  terra-cotta ;  Messrs.  Homan  & 
Rogers,  steel  construction  ;  Messrs.  Diespeker  & 
Co.,  marble  terrazzo  ;  Mr.  William  Morris,  glass  ; 
Messrs.  Henry  Hope  &  Sons,  heating,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Earpe,  electric  lighting  ;  Messrs.  Seller  & 
Co.,  gas  and  old  iron  work  ;  Mr.  G-.  Johnson,  organ  ; 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.,  sanctuary  ornaments ; 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  sanctuary  fittings  ;  Messrs. 
West  &  Collier,  T.  Manuel,  Mew  &  Tapper,  and 
J.  Burdett  were  also  concerned  in  the  work. 

Memorial  Chapel,  Cambridge. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  Moulton  Memorial  Chapel, 
which  is  being  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  was  recently  laid  by  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  When  completed  the  edifice 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  existing 
school  buildings.  The  body  of  the  chapel  will 
seat  320  boys,  but  in  addition  the  space  reserved 
for  the  choir  will  seat  forty  more,  and  the  west 
gallery  fifty-five  more.  There  is  to  be  a  vestibule  at 
the  west  end,  two  porches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  a  vestry  over  which  will  be  the  organ  loft, 
opening  into  the  chancel  by  means  of  two  arches, 
and  a  bell  turret,  rising,  octagonal  in  shape, 
above  the  roof.  The  upper  part  will  be  composed 
of  stone,  and  it  will  terminate  in  a  canopy,  carry¬ 
ing  finally  on  its  summit  a  copper  vane.  The 
walls  externally  will  be  faced  with  red  brick, 
relieved  by  Monks  Park  Bath  stone  dressing,  and 
inside  they  will  be  faced  with  Barleigh  Down 
Bath  stone  ashlar  enriched  with  decoration. 
Outside,  the  roof  will  be  covered  with  red  Broseley 
tiles.  The  system  of  ventilation  consists  of 
inlets  in  the  back  of  the  hot-water  radiators  with 
which  the  chapel  will  be  heated.  The  floor  will  be 
of  white  and  black  marble  slabs,  with  squares, 
enclosed  within  a  border,  and  under  the  seats 
it  will  be  of  selected  oak  wood  blocks.  The 
lighting  will  be  by  electricity.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Robert  Curwen,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Saint, 
Cambridge.  The  cost  will  be  about  9,000Z. 

Mannville  Chapel  and  School,  Bradford. — 
The  trustees  of  the  late  Mannville  Chapel  have 
agreed  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  some  2,000  sq.  yds. 
in  extent,  at  the  corner  of  Shearbridge-road  and 
Wood  head-road,  and  to  build  a  chapel  facing 
Shearbridge-road  to  accommodate  some  420 
persons,  and  to  build  a  school  facing  Woodhead- 
road.  The  scheme  also  includes  the  provision  of 
a  caretaker’s  house.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  & 
Sons,  Messrs.  Walker  &  Collinson,  Mr.  Abraham 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Parkinson,  all  Bradford 
architects,  have  consented  to  submit  designs, 
and  particulars  of  the  trustees’  requirements  are 
now  in  their  hands. 

Baptist  Sunday  School,  Lecture  Hall, 
etc.,  Southport. — On  Saturday,  July  8th, 
eight  memorial  stones  were  laid  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  for  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle,  Southport.  The  present  school, 
only  built  about  fifteen  years  ago,  was  too  small 
and  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  requirements. 
The  new  buildings  will  occupy  the  site  of  the 
present  school  and  a  pair  of  cottages  adjoining, 
which  are  being  taken  down  for  the  purpose. 
The  main  schoolroom  is  53  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with 
entrances  at  each  side  of  Scarisbrick  New-road 
front.  A  staircase  leads  up  from  one  of  these 
entrances  to  a  balcony  around  three  sides  of  the 
school.  There  is  an  infants’  classroom,  twelve 
other  classrooms,  kitchen,  large  minister’s  vestry, 
lecture  hall,  and  library.  There  is  a  gentleman’s 
cloak  room  with  lavatory,  and  similar  accommo¬ 
dation  for  ladies  opening  out  of  each  entrance 
respectively.  Two  new  staircases  are  to  be 
provided  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  various  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  organ  and  choir  gallery  are  also  to 
be  carried  out.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Halsall,  of  South- 
port,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Duxfield  Bros, 
are  the  builders.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  land, 
will  be  about  2,500 Z.  The  elevations  are  being 
carried  out  in  pressed  brick  and  grey  terra-cotta 
from  Mr.  Jabez  Thompson’s  works  at  Northwich. 

Free  Library,  Newbury. — The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Free  Library 
at  Newbury.  The  library  will  be  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  a  roof  of  Broseley  tiles. 
There  is  a  porch,  inside  which  will  be  racks  for 
newspapers  for  the  daily  morning  readers.  The 
porch  will  lead  into  a  hall  with  a  mosaic  floor. 
The  lending  department  will  be  on  the  right  in 
entering,  and  the  indicator  system  will  be  adopted: 
The  room  will  be  24  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  west  bow 
window,  and  accommodation  will  be  afforded 
for  10,000  volumes.  Overlooking  the  lending  and 
reading  rooms  will  be  the  librarian’s  office.  The 
reading-room  will  be  approached  through  the 
hall,  and  shut  off  by  swinging  doors.  It  will  be 
45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  sitting  accommodation  at 
tables  for  seventy  persons,  and  standing  at  the 
wall  racks  for  forty  others.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  reading-room  will  be  a  gallery,  which  can  be 
used  as  a  book-store.  On  the  first  floor  will  be 
a  reference-room  and  a  students’ -room.  An  attic 
will  afford  the  necessary  storage  accommoda¬ 
tion,  while  the  old  gaol  basement  will  be  used 
for  the  hot-water  apparatus.  A  roadway  will  be 
left  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Lee  -Vincent  is  the  honorary  architect.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Hoskings  Brothers,  of  West 
Mills,  Newbury. 


Seamen’s  Hospital,  Cardiff.— The  new  Sea- 
men  s  Hospital,  at  Cardiff,  the  greater  part  of  the 
site  for  which  was  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
who  opened  the  building  recently,  is  close  to 
the  old  hospital  ship,  the  Hamadryad,  and  is 
on  land  which  was  formerly  covered  by  spring 
tides.  The  superstructure  consists  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  wards,  the  administrative  block,  doctor’s 
house,  operating  theatre,  laundry,  etc.  The 
entrance  to  the  hospital  is  in  Ferry-road.  From 
the  entrance  porch  a  corridor  leads  to  the  wards. 
On  the  right  of  this  corridor  on  entering  is  a 
waiting-room  for  out-patients,  and  consulting- 
room,  dispensary,  etc.,  and  a  small  accident  ward 
for  receiving  and  examining  cases  before  sending 
them  on  to  the  wards.  Also  on  the  right  of  the 
corridor  is  the  main  stairs,  with  a  bed-lift  in 
the  well  of  the  stairs.  On  the  left  of  the  corridor 
are  the  kitchen,  staffroom,  stores,  etc.,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  the  wards  and  their  adjuncts. 
The  wards  are  on  three  floors,  a  main  ward,  con¬ 
taining  sixteen  beds,  and  a  small  ward,  with  two 
beds,  on  each  floor — fifty-four  beds  in  all.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  wards  is  the  duty -room, 
with  lifts,  pantry,  etc.,  and  at  the  further  end  of 
the  main  ward  a  large  day-room  facing  south,  with 
bathrooms,  sink-rooms,  and  emergency  stairs. 
There  is  also  a  recreation-room  on  the  first  floor 
in  the  front  of  the  building.  The  wards  and 
corridors  are  heated  by  low-pressure  hot  water, 
and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  ventilation 
is  natural,  with  air  inlets  near  the  floor  and 
outlets  into  flues  near  the  ceiling.  The  incoming 
air  is  warmed  in  cold  weather  by  radiators.  The 
floors  of  the  wards  are  of  marble  terrazzo,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  being  finished  with  Portland 
cement  worked  to  a  smooth  surface  and  painted. 
The  operating  theatre  and  Rontgen  ray-room  are 
connected  to  the  administrative  block  by  a 
covered  way.  There  are  also  a  small  mortuary, 
viewing-room,  and  post-mortem  room.  The 
doctor’s  house  is  at  the  western  side  of  the  block, 
and  is  connected  by  a  covered  way  with  the 
administrative  block.  There  is  a  small  infectious 
ward,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  building.  The  buildings  are  designed  in 
red  brick,  with  red-stone,  Bath  stone,  and  terra¬ 
cotta  dressings.  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett  was; 
appointed  the  architect.  Tenders  were  invited 
for  the  foundations  and  the  superstructure,  and 
those  of  Messrs.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  were  accepted, 
the  aggregate  amount  being  about  22,300Z.  The- 
total  cost  of  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the- 
institution  has  been  30,000Z. 

Dental  Hospital,  Birmingham. — On  the 
6th  inst.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  opened  the  new  Dental 
Hospital,  erected  in  Great  Charles-street,  at  a 
total  cost  of  10,000Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Bateman  &  Bateman,  of  Birmingham.  The  cost 
of  the  building  is  estimated  at  8,500Z.,  and  the- 
equipment  at  a  further  1,500Z.  The  new  building 
has  a  frontage  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressing,, 
and  it  consists  of  four  stories.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  general  waiting-hall  and  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  staff,  also  classroom,  students’ - 
room,  and  museum.  On  the  first  floor  there  are- 
rooms  for  operations,  with  and  without  anaesthe¬ 
tics,  also  a  lecture-hall.  There  are  also  separate- 
recovery  rooms  for  male  and  female  patients. 
On  the  second  floor  there  are  filling  and  saving 
rooms,  specially  lighted.  The  top  floor  also- 
possesses  a  mechanical  department  and  work-room 
for  making  artificial  teeth  and  crowns.  The- 
staircases  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the- 
patients  easy  access  to  the  various  departments, 
and  for  their  egress  so  as  not  to  cross  or  pass- 
along  the  corridors  used  for  entrance.  Measures 
are  adopted  for  the  teaching  of  University 
students. 

Marine  Lake,  Maldon. — The  new  salt-water 
lake  and  bathing-place  at  Maldon,  was  opened 
a  short  time  ago.  The  lake  is  230  yards  long,  70“ 
yards  wide,  and  it  has  an  area  of  between  2  and 
3  acres  ;  its  greatest  depth  is  7  ft.,  and  it  contains: 
approximately  3,000,000  gallons  of  salt  water, 
which  is  admitted  by  means  of  a  2-ft.  pipe  from 
the  River  Blackwater  through  a  sluice.  There- 
are  two  bathing-sheds — one  for  ladies  and  the 
other  for  gentlemen — each  containing  fflx 
cubicles,  the  one  for  gentlemen  being  provided 
with  diving-boards;  The  land  was  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  525 Z.,  the  excava~ 
tion,  etc.,  cost  about  450Z.,  and  the  buildings  200Z. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Swales,  the  Borough 


Surveyor. 

Post  Office,  Rothbury,  Northumberland 
—A  new  post  office  has  been  erected  in  Bridge- 
street,  Rothbury.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J .  G.  Burrell ,  archi¬ 
tect,  Durham.  Mr.  John  Wake,  of  Rothbury, 
being  the  contractor  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Shotton  had  tne- 
sub-contract  for  carpenter  and  joiners  work; 
Mr.  J.  Gregory  for  slating  and  plastering;  tne- 
plumbing  and  smiths’  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Reavell  Brothers,  Alnwick  :  and  the  painting  ana 
decorating  by  Mr.  F.  Roper,  Thropton. 

Housing  Scheme,  High  Wincobank,  Shef¬ 
field. — The  competition  promoted  by  the  Healtn 
Committee  and  the  City  Council  resulted  m  the- 
submission  of  several  designs,  the  first  premium,, 
as  already  mentioned  in  our  columns,  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  of  Sheffield. 
The  houses,  twenty  in  number,  will  be  erected  mi 
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llew  street  abutting'  on  Windmill -lane.  High 
'  Wincobank,  Each  house  will  have  on  the  ground 
floor  a  living  room  14  ft.  by  11  ft.  7  in.,  scullery 
-8  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.,  pantry,  coal  place,  and  water- 
•closet.  The  whole  accommodation  will  be 
provided  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  there 
being  no  projections  or  outbuildings  at  the  back. 
-4  small  concrete  bath  will  be  provided  in  the 
scullery  between  the  copper  and  sink.  On  the 
first  floor  there  will  be  a  bedroom  at  the  front 
-large  enough  for  two  beds,  and  at  the  back  will 
be  two  rooms,  each  for  one  bed.  Each  house 
will  have  a  separate  front  garden  and  a  separate 
yard.  The  approach  to  the  latter  will  be  by  a 
£  ft.  wide  passage  parallel  to  the  houses,  which 
will  also  give  access  to  the  space  beyond  reserved 
for  gardens.  This  will  be  60  ft.  in  depth,  and 
■each  house  will  have  about  100  sq.  yds.  in  area 
•of  back  garden.  Tarred  wood  fences  will  be  used 
to  divide  the  whole  of  the  gardens  and  yards. 
The  houses  will  be  of  brick  and  the  roofs  slated. 
Casement  windows  will  be  used  throughout,  and 
it  is  intended  to  paint  the  woodwork  white. 
The  estimate  is  2,520Z.,  or  126Z.  per  house. 

Remodelling  of  Newcastle-on-Tvne 
Workhouse. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  new  wards 
•of  Newcastle  Workhouse  were  opened.  They 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  children  of  the 
house,  and  face  immediately  on  to  the  West 
Turnpike.  The  exterior  walls  alone  remain  of 
■the  old  dormitories  occupied  by  the  children,  and 
in  all  some  twelve  wards  have  been  fitted  up. 
The  building  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Thos. 
W eatheritt ;  the  heating  and  engineering  by 
Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons  ;  and  the  electric  lighting 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Gowdy,  all  of  Newcastle  ;  Messrs. 
Newcombe  &  Newcombe,  Newcastle,  being  the 
architects. 

Fire-Station,  Darlington. — The  new 

premises  of  the  Darlington  Fire  Brigade,  in 
Borough-road,  have  now  been  completed.  They 
■comprise  an  engine-house  to  the  front,  with 
stables  in  the  rear.  Flanking  these  on  one  side 
are  houses  for  the  captain  and  three  men  of  the 
brigade,  and  at  the  other  side  the  offices  and  men’s 
dressing-room,  while  in  an  upper  story  are  reerea- 
•tion-rooms  for  the  men  when  off  duty.  There 
are  brass  poles  in  the  corridor  by  means  of  which 
rapid  exit  can  be  made  from  the  billiard-room  or 
•sleeping-rooms  into  the  engine-house.  A  feature 
of  the  new  quarters  is  the  provision  of  a  drying- 
shed  fully  equipped  with  hot-water  pipes  in  which 
the  hose  may  be  tested,  dried,  and  aired.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Winter,  Borough 
Surveyor. 

Togo  Mill,  Patricroft. — On  Friday,  last 
week,  the  Mayor  of  Eccles  cut  the  first  sod  as  a 
■commencement  of  work  on  this  new  mill,  which  is 
designed  to  spin  twist  ring  yarn  from  American 
cotton,  and  mule  yarn  from  Egyptian  cotton,  its 
’full  equipment  being  115,000  spindles.  The 
building,  inclusive  of  boiler  house  and  engine 
bouse,  will  cover  an  area  of  5,400  sq.  yds.,  which 
will  be  the  extent  of  basement  and  of  ground 
floor  ;  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors 
each  covering  4,500  sq.  yds.  A  departure  is  made 
'from  the  ordinary  method  of  using  columns  of 
cast-iron  internally  and  bulky  brick  piers  in  the 
'Outside  walls,  by  the  design  of  a  complete  steel 
frame  structure,  the  internal  columns  being  of 
steel  and  the  outside  walls  being  carried  by  girders 
which  rest  on  steel  columns  running  down  the 
-centres  of  the  piers.  The  piers  are  thus  very 
much  reduced  in  width  and  depth,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  window  space  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  greater  access  of  light  is  the  result.  The 
floors  are  of  concrete  boarded  over  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  roof  is  flat  and  capable  of 
'forming  a  reservoir  for  water.  The  machinery 
will  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  John  Hethering- 
ton  &  Sons,  of  Manchester.  Power,  provided  by 
a  1,700  h.p.  vertical  triple  expansion  engine,  will 
be  transmitted  by  rope  drives.  The  usual  equip¬ 
ment  of  sprinklers,  humidifiers,  heating  apparatus, 
and  electric  lighting  will  be  provided.  There  will 
be  two  hoists,  two  stairways,  and  two  fire  escapes. 

- .  - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  S.  Columb  Major,  Cornwall. — 
A  large  five-light  east  window  has  just  been  put 
.up  in  this  church  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Brothers  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
G.  Fellowes  Prynne,  architect.  The  subjects  of 
.the  five  lights  are  as  follows  :  The  centre  light 
contains  Our  Lord  in  majesty  at  the  top,  beneath 
•which  are  SS.  Probus,  Grace,  Columba.  In 
the  extreme  left  light,  Abraham  and  Moses 
appear  at  the  top,  and  SS.  Alban,  George,  and  a 
kneeling  figure  of  Bishop  Laud  under,  while  in 
the  end  right-hand  light  are  David  and  Isaiah, 
with  SS.  Genevere,  Petroc,  and  a  kneeling 
figure  of  King  Charles.  The  two  lights  on  each 
■side  of  the  central  one,  contain  S.  John  and  the 
Virgin  at  the  top,  with  SS.  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
Bede  beneath ;  and  in  the  other  light,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  John  the  Baptist  at  the  upper  part, 
and  SS.  Luke  and  Stephen,  and  Pope  Boniface 
under.  In  the  tracery,  thrones,  virtues,  domi¬ 
nations,  powers,  archangels,  principalities,  and 
-angels  are  shown,  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
Tin  the  top  portion. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING 
Kiekzntidloch’s 

work  of  providing  ,a^lL  Lintilloch  has  now 
capacity  for  the  burgh  of  K1.  vtending  over 
boon  completed,  after  “ihe  ®gineer 

a  period  of  three  and  a  ba-  y  c  land  and  the 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  W.  ft;  1  fv-;  ,1  - ;  n ,.[  ]  locJi. 
contractor  Mr.  James  Mfi ,  reservoir 

The  new  reservoir  is  to  feed  *h® .“"d  belonging 
at  Antermony,  and  is  built  o  g  Campsie 

to  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone  on  the  I -a, np^ 

Hills.  It  is  to  have  a  capacity  suffice 
down  a  daily  supply  in  dry  ”  f2f0°o07 

gallons  for  120  days.  It  is  costing  over  W'uo 
S  High  Level  Bridge,  NEWOASMi.-lhe  new 

S^tUn'K 

Ppirted^?r^%^doStoaradep^ 
biult^on  caissons!  the8 lower ^  portion of  wfiick i  from 

M  co=fltor 

^ntbe  noXide^ already  been 
built  up  to  some  30  ft.  above  vmter  “ark. 
All  the  north  approaches  are  finished.  Un  tne 
sA„uth  side  theP5ork  of  putting  together  the 
girders  is  being  carried  on.  The  w  g 
steel  girders,  tracings,  parapete,  etc.,  "s»d  ‘ 
the  four  spans  will  be  about  5,500  tons  There 
are  five  girders  to  each  span,  aad ^  they  weigh 
350  tons  each.  On  the  land  span  on  the  south 
side  all  the  girders  are  finished,  and  everything 
complete  save  for  part  of  the  decking.  Over  the 
first  river  span,  on  the  wooden  staging,  two 
girders  have  been  practically  ftaslied.  I _he 
bridge  which  Mr.  0.  A.  Harrison  has  designed, 
is  being  built  by  the  Cleveland  B"^.e  0omj,1adnJ ’ 
Bbidge,  Sheffield.  On  the  6th  mat  Alder- 
man  T.  Nixon,  chairman  of  the  Sheffield 
poration  Improvement  Committee,  opened  the 
new  Weedon-street  Bridge  over  the 

which  provides  communication  between  imsley 

and  Brightside.  The  contract  for  the  new 
structure  was  let  to  Mr.  Craig,  of  Manchester  at 
10,500 1,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
paving  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  and  other 
incidentals,  bringing  the  cost  up  to  12,5001. 
The  Improvement  Committee  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  reduemg  the  gradients  and  also 
of  widening  Weedon-street,  along  which  tram 
rails  are  being  laid,  and  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  scheme  is  something  like  32,0001.  The  new 
bridge  is  built  of  steel  and  masonry ;  squared 
masonry  piers  and  abutments  support  steel 
girders,  which  carry  a  steel  trough  decking, 
on  which  the  paving  of  the  roadway  is  laid. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  British  Embassy  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honor6  was  re-opened  last  week, 
after  having  been  closed  for  a  year  for  decoration 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vye-Parminter,  an 
English  architect  practising  in  Paris.  The  mam 
staircase  and  vestibule  have  been  redecorated 
with  stone  panels,  the  fine  old  Louis  XIV .  wrought- 
iron  balustrade  has  been  carefully  restored,  and 
the  staircase  is  now  lighted  by  a  bronze  lantern, 
reproducing  one  of  the  Louis  XIV .  lanterns  in  the 
chateau  of  Versailles.  In  the  first  drawing-room 
portraits  of  King  Edward  and  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  have  been  hung;  the  white-and-gold 
or  second  drawing-room  has  been  restored  ;  and 
the  third  drawing-room — known  as  the  King’s 
Drawing-room — has  been  hung  and  upholstered 
in  green  silk.  The  ballroom  has  been  restored 
and  improved,  the  Throne  Room  has  been  re- 
tapestried,  and  the  hangings  of  the  throne  have 
been  renewed.  At  King  Edward’s  request  a 
lift  has  been  installed  in  the  Embassy,  for  his 
Majesty’s  use  when  he  is  in  residence,  and  the 
Royal  apartments  on  the  first  floor  have  been 
entirely  renovated.  The  Ambassador’s  private 
dining-room  on  the  first  floor  has  been  re¬ 
decorated  with  sculptured  oak  panels  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  walls  are 

five  old  Flemish  tapestries  after  Teniers. - 

The  Institut  de  France  has  accepted  the  monu¬ 
mental  statue  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  executed 
by  the  late  M.  Dubois,  and  offered  by  his 
widow.  It  will  be  set  up  in  the  Chantilly 

Museum. - M.  Buguet,  the  architect  to  the 

Palais  Bourbon,  has  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  a  scheme  for  a  new  Salle  des  Sceances 
to  be  built  along  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  with  a  new 
fa?ade  in  the  same  style  as  the  actual  fasade, 
and  set  out  so  as  to  maintain  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  Madeleine.  The 
total  cost  of  this  proposed  new  building  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3  million  francs  for  the  new  Salle  and 
6,375,000  for  the  annexes  and  the  interior  finish. 
A  temporary  Salle  des  Scdances  would  be  formed  in 
the  Cour  d’Honneur  which  opens  on  the  Rue  de 

l’Universit£. - Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 

has  left  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts  a  sum  of 
200,000  francs  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 

every  two  years. - The  works  necessary  for  the 

enlargement  of  Salpetri&re  hospital  will  be 
commenced  shortly.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 


1,400,000  francs. - The  question  of  therebmu 

ing  of  the  Mairie  of  the  XVIIth  arrondisSeiw 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  public  enquiry,  ,.  :1 
probable  that  the  Mairie,  which  was  built  C 
the  designs  of  Lequeux  at  the  time 
Batignolles  was  still  a  suburban  Comniii? 
will  be  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  but  with  1 
addition  of  some  of  the  ground  now  occur!! 

by  neighbouring  houses. - M.  Formig<$  iT 

just  completed  the  building  of  a  new  orphanaf 
at  Clichy,  with  funds  left  as  a  legacy  by  Corii 

Roguet. - Five  over-door  panels  in  tapegt  ‘ 

executed  at  Beauvais  between  1899  and  mV 
and  which  were  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  ani 
fixed  in  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  They  J. 
from  the  cartoons  of  M.  Cesbron,  and  hat 
cost  45,000  francs.  They  consist  of  decorative 
studies  of  birds  on  a  ground  of  flowers.-—. 
M.  Lecceur,  architect,  of  Paris,  has  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  the  competition  for  a  gro,Dc 
of  school  buildings  for  the  municipality  /! 
Dieppe.  M.  Roffe,  of  Pont-a-Mousson,'  ylfd 
obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  competitj0I1 
for  a  group  of  school  buildings  and  a  Salle  des 
Fetes,  for  the  corporation  of  that  town.-— 
new  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Marne  near 

Saint- Maiir. - The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  forty-eight,  of  M.  Charles  Loiseau,  engineer 
President  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Con! 
structions  Metalliques,  and  Director  of  th# 
Societe  de  Constructions  of  Levallois-Perrf( 
The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  thirty! 
two,  of  M.  Chas.  Bouvier,  architect,  of  Paris. 

Germany. — In  the  competition  for  the  en. 
largement  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  Town 
Hall  at  Zeitz  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 

Mm  .Veil  and  Elsasser,  of  Munich. - The  founds- 

tion  stone  was  laid  at  the  end  of  May  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Karlsruhe,  designed  by 

Mm.  Curgel  and  Moser. - The  monument  to 

Emperor  Frederick  III.,  executed  from  designs 
by  the  sculptor,  Herr  Uphues,  has  been  unveiled. 

- Herr  Wilhelm  Feldmann,  engineer,  died  al 

Bern  on  June  2nd  in  his  fifty-third  year. — 
Herr  Ferdinand  Wallbrecht,  architect,  died  st 
Hanover  on  June  10th  in  his  sixty -fifth  year. 

Prague. — An  exhibition  of  the  joinery  and 
furniture  trades  will  be  held  at  Prague  from 
August  20  to  September  30  next,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Prague  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Technological  Museum  of  Prague  will  have 
an  international  section  for  motors,  wood-working 
machinery,  joiners’  machinery,  as  well  as  every, 
thing  appertaining  to  the  joiners’  and  furniture- 
makers’  trades.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Herr  Arthur  Gobiet,  Karolmenthal, 
Prague,  Bohemia. 

Tasmania. — The  construction  of  an  aerial 
tramway  from  the  springs  to  the.  pinnacle  ol 
Mount  Wellington  is  talked  of,  and  it  is  improb. 
able  that  any  opposition  will  be  raised  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  The  distance  is  under  two 
miles,  and  the  system  to  be  adopted  will  be  i 
double  wire  rope  with  counterpoise,  with  can 
travelling  at  the  least  possible  distance  from  the 
ground  at  ten  miles  per  hour.  Motor-cars  will 
carry  passengers  between  the  city  and  the  spring!, 

Singapore.— The  building  trade  in  Singapore 
is,  at  the  present  time,  very  quiet,  and  has 
been  so  for  the  past  twelve  months,  due,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  a  lull  in  the  land  and  property  market 
and,  perhaps  also,  to  overbuilding  of  certain 
classes  of  buildings  during  the  same  period. 
At  present  there  is  no  sign  of  an  immediate 
recovery,  but  most  of  the  people  interested  ia 
the  building  trades  hope  for  better  times.  The 
memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  large  ceremonial  hall  ii 
now  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  was  to 
be  formally  opened  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Job 
Anderson,  on  May  24.  The  site  is  a  good  one, 
with  ample  vacant  space  all  round,  and  the 
building  can  never  be  shut  out  by  other  build¬ 
ings,  as  none  of  the  land  around  will  ever  be 
built  upon.  The  hall  faces  the  sea,  with  a  broad 
carriage  road  and  open  space  in  front;  the 
back  faces  the  Supreme  Court,  one  side  the 
Government  buildings,  with  a  garden  m  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  other  side  faces  the.  esplanade. 
The  building  is  attached  to  the  existing  torn 
hall,  but  only  by  means  of  covered  ways,  and 
it  is  intended,  when  the  memorial  hall  is  com¬ 
pleted,  to  convert  the  old  town  hall  into  i 
theatre,  the  elevations  of  which  will  be  oi 
the  same  design  as  the.  new  hall,  and  th® 
make  the  two  buildings  into  one  large  block, 
with  the  tower,  which  has  already  been  built, 
the  central  feature  of  a  symmetrical  elevate 
The  entrance  is  through  a  large  carriage  portfi 
leading  to  the  grand  entrance  hall.  On  tbi 
ground  floor  there  is  a  hall  100  ft.  long  b; 
60  ft.  wide  and  26  ft.  high,  which  will  be  usee 
as  a  supper-room  when  the  hall  is  used  for  i 
ball,  and  can  also  be  used  for  public  dinner!- 
There  are  verandahs  15  ft.  wide  on  all  site 
of  the  hall.  The  internal  decorations  of  thu 
room  have  been  purposely  kept  rather  pte 
and  what  ornament  has  been  introduced  ha 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  massed.  The  floor  u 
laid  with  marble  tiles,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
verandahs,  refreshment-bar,  service-room,  cm 
I  trance  hall,  cloakrooms,  aaid  lavatories.  T« 
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ceiling  is  of  teak,  and  the  hemj  Chenghei  joists 
of  the  hall  above  are  exposed.  The  doors  and 
all  other  joiner’s  work  is  of  Bangkok  teak 
oiled.  The  upper  floor  is  approached  from  the 
entrance  hall  by  two  polished  marble  stair¬ 
cases,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hall  one  stair 
having  an  extra  flight  leading  direct  into  the 
verandah  of  the  lower  hall.  The  staircase  is 
12  ft.  6  in.  wide,  in  easy  flights,  and  is  carried 
on  concrete  with  expanded  metal  embedded  in 
it  the  whole  being  supported  by  steel  framing. 
The  entrance  hall  is  divided  up  by  granite 
columns  and  pilasters  carrying  heavy  enriched 
entablatures.  The  staircases  land  on  either 
side  of  the  foyer,  and  are  screened  oft  with 
granite  columns,  from  which  spring  arches. 
The  foyer  is  very  large,  about  60  ft.  wide  by 
50  ft.  deep  and  42  ft.  high,  and  is  over  the 
entrance  hall  and  carriage  porch,  one  clear 
space  without  columns,  and  is  richly  decorated. 
The  floor  is  of  marble,  carried  on  enforced  con¬ 
crete  on  steel  girders.  The  ceremonial  hall, 
which  will  be  used  for  great  ceremonies  and  all 
important  public  meetings,  balls,  banquets, 
and  other  uses  to  which  such  halls  are  put,  is 
entered  from  the  foyer.  It  is  120  ft.  long  by 
60  ft,  wide  and  46  ft.  high,  and  has  a  seg¬ 
mental  domed  recess  at  the  far  end  with  a  plat¬ 
form.  The  walls  have  composite  pilasters, 
with  detached  columns  of  the  same  order  in 
front  of  them.  The  whole  of  this  hall  i3  very 
richly  decorated  in  ornamental  plaster,  except 
over  the  doors,  where  plain  spaces  have  been 
left  in  which  the  portraits  of  past  Governors 
and  prominent  public  men  will  be  hung.  The 
floor  is  of  teak  in  narrow  batten  widths,  sup¬ 
ported  on  joists  clear  of  the  walls  to  give  it 
a  spring.  The  ceiling  is  segmental  in  section, 
panelled  and  divided  up  with  teak  moulded 
ribs,  the  panels  being  formed  of  “  Uralite  ”  slabs 
The  whole  of  the  joiner’s  work  is  of  teak  oiled. 
Verandahs  15  ft.  wide  run  round  the  hall,  and 
a  refreshment  bar  and  service-room  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  back.  These  are  all  paved  with 
marble  tiles  on  re-inforced  concrete.  The  tower, 
which  rises  between  the  new  and  old  build¬ 
ing,  is  carried  up  for  a  very  considerable 
height  in  plain  rusticated  ashlar  work,  above 
which  are  clock  dials  10  ft.  in  diameter  under 
a  heavy  and  projecting  cornice.  Above  this 
the  tower  becomes  circular  on  plan,  having  an 
open  colonnade  of  short  columns,  broken  at 
the  corners  by  projecting  piers,  with  a  cornice 
from  which  the  diameter  is  reduced  by  masonry 
scrolls  to  a  plain  surface  carrying  a  cornice, 
which  supports  the  copper  dome  with  the 
Imperial  Crown  on  top.  The  tower  is  182  ft. 
hign,  and,  at  a  level  of  about  162  ft.,  there  is 
a  flat,  from  which  charming  views  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  for  many  miles  round  can  be 
seen.  Tne.  building  will  be  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity,  and  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selection  of  fittings  of  suitable 
design.  Electric  fans  will  be  provided  in  all 
parts  of  the  building.  Steel  has  been  used 
very  extensively  throughout  the  building. 
The  plaster  cornices  are  formed  on  ex¬ 
panded  metal,  and  all  the  re-inforced  con¬ 
crete  is  made  with  the  same  material.  The 
marble  has  all  been  imported  from  Carrara, 
the  granite  partly  local  and  partly  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  tiles  from  India.  The  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Swan  & 
Maclaren,  of  Singapore,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  them  and 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were  a  local  Chinese  firm. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

German  Cement  Industry.— In  his  latest  report 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Consul-General 
Schwabach  remarks  that  although  the  cement 
trade  was  more  active  than  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  ruling  prices  were  above 
the  very  low  rates  of  1903,  the  works  were  far 
from  fully  employed.  The  turnover  (including 
exports)  in  1904  is  estimated  at  16,000,000  casks, 
against  a  producing  capacity  of  28,000,000  casks. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  impossible 
without  the  syndication  of  the  industry  to  keep  the 

prices  at  a  level  that  insures  even  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit,  and  negotiations  for  the  forma- 
“>n  01  local  syndicates  and  conventions  between 
the  different  local  syndicates  have  been  carried 
on  throughout  the  year  and  were  partly  successful. 
.i1®.  financial  results  of  the  cement  works  for 
a  are  better  than  in  the  preceding  years, 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  regional  syndication  of  this  industry. 
f,or  twenty-three  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
fm  m*11  ^  of  2,450,0001.,  the  average  dividend 
Z  am  W8S  M8  Cennfc"  aSainst  4-06  per  cent, 
fmrv,  w '  ^r'  y'oe-Consul  Stevenson,  writing 

twi  H,anover-  observes  that  the  state  of  the 
industry  shows  no  improve- 
,the  year.  Thf  year 

JomoSol!6  ?lrd  ye"  °f  0pe“  and  ““restriited 
SP. It  not  until  November,  1904, 

8uc<wwf„l  elpt8  t0  orm  a  syndicate  proved 
with  the  v.lierranglng  the  prices  in  conjunction 
situated  in  w0Uf  Cu6rnt  firms  whose  works  are 
situated  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  district 


on  the  west,  and  in  Central  Europe  on  the  east, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  up  agreements  with 
these  groups,  from  which,  however,  no  advantage 
accrued  for  the  last  year.  The  open  competition 
which  prevailed  during  the  years  1902-04, 
without  any  sort  of  restriction  as  regards  prices 
and  other  arrangements,  has  shown,  as  far  as  the 
cement  industry  at  Hanover  and  the  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  is  concerned  in  periods  of 
excessive  over-production,  that  no  improvement 
in  the  general  conditions  of  the  factories  is  attain¬ 
able  without  some  sort  of  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  limiting  the  output  and  prices. 
One  may,  however,  reasonably  expect  that  the 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  syndicate  as  to  the 
sale  of  cement  may  produce  more  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  and  bring  about  such  an  improvement  as 
the  industry  in  Central  Germany  enjoys  from 
similar  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  honest 
intentions  of  the  majority  of  firms,  the  financial 
results  of  the  year  1904  must  show  a  loss,  as  in 
1902  and  1903,  owing  to  the  avowed  refusal  of 
some  firms  to  adopt  measures  approved  by  the 

majority. - Mr.  Consul  Ladenburg,  reporting 

on  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  remarks  that  in  cement  trade  was 
rather  better  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  a 
few  factories  were  even  able  to  effect  a  small 
improvement  in  price.  But  that  was  quite 
exceptional.  On  the  whole  considerable  over¬ 
production  prevails,  and  most  factories  had  to 
reduce  their  output  to  avoid  further  reduction  of 
prices.  The  great  period  of  the  German  cement 
industry  belongs  to  the  past,  and  with  the 
development  of  cement-making  in  other  countries, 
above  all  with  the  loss  of  the  United  States 
market,  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  home  demand, 
which  is  large  and  increasing.  Thus  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Mannheim  Portland  Cement  Company  report 
that  business  in  1904  was  tolerably  good,  the 
home  demand  very  good,  although  at  very 
low  prices,  while  little  cement  could  be  exported, 
less  even  than  in  former  years.  Belgian  works 
offered  at  1Z.  3s.  6d.  to  1 1.  3s.  8d.  c.i.f.  Mann¬ 
heim  in  4-ton  lots.  The  quality,  indeed,  is 
described  as  inferior.  A  German  company 
which  established  a  branch  factory  in  the  United 
States  finds  that  it  does  not  pay.  Owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes  the  British  cement  industry 
that  was  first  in  the  field  has  lost  its  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  nevertheless,  taking  into  account  its 
natural  advantages  superior  to  most  countries, 
it  rests  apparently  only  with  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  British  makers  to  regain  lost 
ground. 

Norwegian  Timber  and  Stone  Exports. — 
In  his  annual  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  just 
issued,  Viscount  Melville,  British  Consul  at 
Christiania,  mentions  that  the  timber  business, 
which  in  1903  was  on  the  whole  good,  fell  off 
very  much  in  the  course  of  1904,  with  the  result 
of  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  country.  The 
Vice-Consuls  at  both  Drammen  and  Fredrikstaad 
report  that  1904  was  most  difficult  for  the  timber 
trade.  The  prices  for  logs  and  sawn  timber  were 
unreasonably  high  in  comparison  with  the  low 
prices  obtained  for  low  goods,  with  the  result  that 
very  few  were  able  to  close  their  books  with  a 
profit.  Granite  and  other  hard  stone  increases 
as  an  article  of  Norwegian  exportation.  Taking 
an  average  of  the  years  1901  and  1902,  136,621 
tons  were  exported,  compared  with  185,000  tons 
in  1903,  and  the  quantity  has  again  increased 
in  1904.  But  some  of  this  is  Swedish  stone 
quarried  in  Sweden  by  Norwegians  and  shipped 
from  a  Norwegian  port.  Most  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  granite  comes  from  the  large  quarries  in 
the  southern  part  of  Smaalenene.  The  export  to 
Germany  has  decreased  considerably  owing  to 
Swedish  competition,  but  the  United  Kingdom 
now  takes  far  more  than  any  other  country. 
Although  the  export  has  increased,  complaints  are 
made  that  prices  remain  too  low.  The  total 
value  of  the  year’s  export  of  hewn  stone  is 
estimated  at  about  166,000Z.  The  trade  in 
roofing  slates  has  increased,  the  exports  being  now 
on  a  large  scale.  The  United  Kingdom  offers  a 
good  market,  and  Denmark  and  Germany  are 
spoken  of  as  promising  markets  for  the  future. 
The  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
V alders  district  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transport 
from  the  Slidre  quarries. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Middles¬ 
brough. — On  the  4th  inst.  an  amended  scheme 
for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  one  of 
the  slum  districts  of  Middlesbrough  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Committee  of  the  Middlesbrough  Corporation. 
For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  subject  of  de¬ 
molishing  a  number  of  houses  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Nile-street  area,  where  the  death-rate  has 
been  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  improving  others, 
and  building  new  dwellings,  and  also  a  municipal 
lodging-house,  besides  suitable  cottages  on  the 
Ayresome  Grange  estate,  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed.  The  ex-Mayor,  Councillor  Charles 
Dorman,  formulated  a  few  months  ago  a  scheme 
which  was  sent  to  a  sub-committee  for  re-con¬ 
sideration.  The  Borough-Engineer,  Mr.  Frank 
Baker,  was  directed  to  draw  up  an  amended 
scheme,  and  prepare  a  fresh  set  of  plans  and  . 
estimates.  Mr.  Baker  now  recommended : — 

(1)  That  ten  houses,  facing  Broughton-street 
and  Stockton-street,  also  fourteen  houses  in 


?^:Stfeet’  ,be  ?ft  standing,  and  improved- 
(2)  that  in  place  of  the  houses  to  be  demolished 
fourteen  houses  of  the  Gas  Works  type,  and 
twenty-nine  two-roomed  cottages  be  erected 
that  Vine  and  Nile  streets  be  widened  to  36  ft/ 
and  that  Princess-street  be  diverted  and  made- 
36  ft.  wide.  (3)  That  a  lodging-house  to  hold 
from  100  to  120  cubicles  be  erected  on  the  site 
facing  Bridge-street,  the  new  Princess  and  Nile- 
streets,  with  the  rear  thereof  facing  Olive-street. 
His  estimate  for  what  was  required  to  be  done  in 
the  Nile-street  area  was  12,644Z.  12s.,  and  his- 
estimate  for  the  laying  out  of  the  Ayresome 
Grange  Estate  and  building  thirty-two  cottages- 
was  6,706Z.  4s.  2d.  In  the  Nile-street  area  the 
following  accommodation  would  be  provided : 
fourteen  Gas  Works  type  of  cottages,  seventy 
persons ;  twenty-seven  two-roomed  cottages 
eighty-one  persons ;  four-roomed  cottage,  five 
persons ;  houses  altered  and  improved,  120- 
persons  ;  municipal  lodging-house,  100  persons. 
On  the  Ayresome  Grange  Estate  accommodation 
would  be  provided  by  the  proposed  thirty-two 
cottages  for  160  persons.  The  total  number  of 
persons  thus  provided  for  under  the  scheme 
would  be  536.  The  estimated  annual  revenue 
of  1.899Z.  17s.  6d.  was  based  upon  the  rents  as 
follows :  twenty-four  houses  altered  and  im¬ 
proved,  5s.  per  week,  312Z.  ;  fourteen  cottages, 
Gas  Works  type,  5s.  per  week,  182Z.  ;  twenty ’- 
seven  two-roomed  cottages,  3s.  per  week,  210Z.12s.- 
one  four-roomed  cottage,  4s.  6d.  per  week,l  1Z.  isl¬ 
and  revenue  from  the  lodging-house,  ninety  beds' 
at  5d.  each  per  night,  684Z.  7s.  6d.  The  scheme- 
was  ultimately  carried. —  Yorkshire  Herald. 

A  New  Window  Sash. — Messrs.  R.  P.  B.  &PR. 
Wright  (Leeds)  send  us  a  working  model  of  their- 
new  patent  sash,  which  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  attention.  It  is  a  kind  of  combination  of 
sash  window  and  casement  -window  ;  the  vertical 
(sash)  action  being  intended  for  the  ordinary 
opening  of  the  window  for  air,  the  casement 
action  for  cleaning.  The  cords,  pullies,  and' 
weights  are  at  one  side  of  the  window  only  (this, 
may  be  a  practical  difficulty  in  large  and  heavv 
windows),  and  on  the  same  side  is  a  vertical  rod. 
to  which  the  sash  is  attached  by  metal  grips, 
arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  on  the  rod.  When 
the  lower  sash  is  pushed  up  some  little  distance- 
it  meets  a  bead  coming  part  way  down  the 
frame,  which  keeps  it  in  position  ;  but  if  only 
raised  slightly,  it  can  be  swung  in  like  a  casement, 
on  the  vertical  rod  as  a  hinge.  Similarly,  the- 
upper  sash  can  be  pulled  down  its  whole  depth, 
as  a  sash,  but  when  it  is  pulled  down  lower  than 
that  (the  lower  sash  having  been  opened  inwards 
first),  it  gets  clear  of  the  parting  slip,  which  is- 
cut  off  at  the  level  of  the  meeting  rail,  and  can 
then  also  be  swung  inward  as  a  casement  turning  - 
on  its  own  vertical  rod.  The  patentees  say  their- 
window  has  “  every  advantage  of  the  French 
casement,  without  its  defects.’’  We  hardly  see 
any  defect  in  the  French  casement  as  made  and 
fitted  in  good  French  houses,  but  in  smoky  towns- 
it  has  the  drawback,  when  opening  inwards,  of 
bringing  the  dirt  and  dust  clinging  to  it  into  the 
room  ;  and  when  opening  outwards  there  is  the 
difficulty  as  to  cleaning.  Messrs.  Wright’s- 
window  can  be  ordinarily  used,  and  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  used,  as  a  vertical  opening  sash 
window  ;  but  it  can  be  swung  inside  for  cleaning- 
as  easily  as  a  French  casement  :  and  there  is  no 
taking  to  pieces  of  any  kind  required  ;  the  action, 
is  quite  simple  and  always  available.  Some 
persons  might  object  to  the  appearance  of  the 
metal  bar  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  window  ; 
but  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection.  As  a  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  and' 
simplest  patent  sashes  for  cleaning  that  we  have 


Cattle  Market,  Islington. — The  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  have  under  consideration 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  to 
enable  them  to  dispose  upon  building  leases  of  a 
portion — consisting  of  the  sheep  lairs  and  some 
lands  along  the  north  and  west  frontages  of  the 
market  area — and  to  empower  the  erection  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  30,000Z.  of  public  abattoirs- 
instead  of  the  private  slaughter-houses.  The 
slaughter-houses  stand  upon  ground  which  was 
added  eleven  years  ago  to  the  original  market 
area  defined  by  the  Acts  of  1857-1861.  The 
Islington  market  was  laid  out,  after  J.  B.  Bun- 
ning’s  plans  and  designs,  at  a  cost  of  about 
300,000Z.  upon  a  space  of  15  acres  in  Copenhagen- 
fields,  in  lieu  of  the  cattle  market  in  West  Smith- 
field  which  -was  abolished  in  pursuance  of  a  report- 
made  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1849,  into  the- 
Meat  Supply  of  the  Metropolis.  The  new  build¬ 
ings,  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  December  2,. 
1854,  Yvere  opened  by  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  on- 
June  13,  1855.  In  December,  1896,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  sold  for  16,000Z.  to  the  Islington  Vestry  two 
parcels  of  the  surplus  lands  on  the  south  side  for- 
purposes  of  an  open  space  and  recreation  ground,, 
covering  some  5£  acres ;  the  London  County 
Council  contributed  to  the  purchase-moneys. 
The  central  clock-tower  stands  on  the  site  of 
Copenhagen  House,  a  favourite  resort  of  holiday¬ 
makers,  which  remained  until  April,  1853,  and 
is  depicted  in  Vol.  I.  of  Hone’s  “Every  Day 
Book.”  Copenhagen -fields  lay  between  the 
ancient  bridle-way  Hagbush-lane,  now  Caledonian 
road,  and  Maiden-lane,  since  York-road.  _  £_j 
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The  Royal  Mint,  1904.— The  thirty-fifth 
annual  report  which  is  just  issued  contains  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  of  the  new  seals  and 
counter  seals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  as  authorised  on  the  King’s  acces¬ 
sion.  These,  the .  counter  seal  of  Scotland 
excepted,  were  designed  by  the  late  engraver  to 
the  Mint,  Mr.  de  Saulles,  the  wax  models  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Frank  Bowcher. 

Hampton-Court  Galleries. — The  Cartoon 
Gallery  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  will  be  closed 
during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  purpose 
of  the  arrangement  and  erection  of  a  series  of 
valuable  tapestries,  worked  after  the  Raffaelle 
cartoons,  for  exhibition  in  the  Cartoon  Gallery. 
The  tapestries  are  a  gift  to  the  nation  of  Baron 
d’Erlanger. 

Artificial  Sandstone  Bricks. — Mr.  Gillies, 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia, 
in  his  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that 

Jiort  for  1904,  mentions  that  recently  a  large 
actory  has  been  established  there  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  sandstone  bricks  for  building 
purposes.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  sand¬ 
stone  is  a  recent  German  invention  in  which 
sand  and  quicklime  are  mixed  together  in 
certain  proportions,  the  latter  hydrated  in  a 
mould  in  which  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and,  as 
there  is  no  space  for  expansion  of  the  lime  on 
hydration,  the  compression  of  the  material 
follows.  The  brick  is  further  compressed  in 
stamps  of  high  pressure,  and  then  passed  into 
steam  boilers  in  which  a  current  of  steam  is  kept 
up  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  causing  a  chemical 
combination  of  the  sand  and  lime  and  producing 
hydro-silicate  of  lime.  The  lime  acts  as  a  binding 
material  or  cement,  uniting  the  particles  of  sand 
together  and  producing  a  brick  of  great  hardness 
and  practically  impervious  to  moisture.  This 
industry  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  country,  as  the  supply  of  raw  material  is 
inexhaustible,  the  geological  formation  for  miles 
round  Barranquilla  being  coral  limestone  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  sand  varying  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  depth.  The  factory  has  a  productive  capacity 
of  1,000,000  bricks  per  month.  In  addition  to 
the  standard  size  brick,  fancy  face  bricks, 
coloured  fancy  tiles  for  flooring,  tiles  for  roofing, 
and  building  material  of  every  description  can  be 

3 lied.  Natural  cement  of  a  very  good 
ity  is,  in  many  eases,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  coral  limestone. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — A  meeting  of  the 
Chichester  Cathedral  Repair  and  Restoration 
General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton,  on  the  10th  inst.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Bishop,  who  detailed  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  sub-Committee 
appointed  to  approach  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  upon  the  subject  of  the  further  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  to  the  capanile  and  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  and  referred  to  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  during  the 
last  sixty  years  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
the  cathedral,  involving  an  expenditure  of  no  less 
than  117,000Z.  His  lordship  read  a  letter  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  offering  to  sub¬ 
scribe  500Z.  for  the  purpose  required.  The 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Dean  of 
Chichester.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  with  the  restoration 
of  the  bell  tower  in  the  first  instance  before 
attempting  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
which  he  thought  might  remain  in  its  present 
■condition  for  some  time.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the 
consulting  architect,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  said  he  believed  that  5,000Z.,  the  amount  now 
asked  for,  would  be  sufficient  to  do  what  was  re¬ 
quired.  But  as  everyone  was  aware,  when  an 
ancient  building  had  to  be  dealt  with,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  might  be  revealed.  The 
experiments  with  baryta  water  on  the  Campanile 
had  proved  very  successful  indeed,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  now  going  on  applying  it  to  the  octa¬ 
gon  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  As  soon  as  the  north 
and  western  turret  had  been  finished  and  the  dry 
summer  which  was  anticipated  permitted  the 
baryta  water  to  be  applied,  the  octagon  would 
be  completed.  Then  there  were  the  new  N.E.  and 
the  S.E.  turrets  to  be  built.  The  other  important 
work  was  the  repair  of  the  roof,  which  he  thought 
ought  not  to  be  put  off.  for  a  single  day.  As  soon 
as  the  damp  got  through  the  lead  roof  into  the 
gutters  it  falls  into  the  pockets  of  the  vaulting, 
collected  in  a  puddle,  and  went  through  making 
stains  and  marks.  Therefore,  as  the  money  was 
collected,  it  should  be  set  aside  in  two  separate 
sums,  tailing,  say,  two-fifths  for  the  work  to  the 
bell  tower  now  in  progress,  and  three-fifths  for 
the  roof  until  there  was  enough  money  collected 
for  the  roof  to  pay  for  doing  one  whole  piece. 
The  Committee  could  not  begin  the  roof  and  then 
wait  for  money  to  come  in  as  they  did  with  the 
bell  tower ;  the  structure  could  not  be  left  open. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  Committee  should 
be  able  at  a  certain  date,  finding  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  hand,  to  do  so  much,  and 
then  again  to  do  so  much  more,  and  so  on  by  pieces, 
and  never  to  leave  any  large  area  of  the  structure 
exposed. — After  a  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  existing  Appeal  Committee  sliould .  draw  up 
the  necessary  appeal  to  the  county  for  circulation 
at  an  early  date. 


Royal  Sanitary  Institute  .-At  an 
tion  ill  sanitary  science  as  Jul  7 

and  public  works,  held  in  Norwich  himself, 

8  1906,  one  candidate  presented  himseii, 

Mr.  H.  S.  Denmark  (Norwich),  to  whom  a 

Cam-T  SS-i  representative  committee 

has  been  formed  under  the .{^“SS^Fmava- 
Mayor  of  Winchester,  with  the  otet  o f 

w £Z  ttoCX™  omng  lUtod,  by  feH- 

but  up  to  the  present  time  no 

been  taken  for  their  preservation.  King  Afire 

died  in  901,  and  his  body  was  placed  m  the  urn 
Minster,  but  was  subsequently  Removed  to  the 
New  Minster,  which  was  built  shortly  afte 
death.  The  bodies  of  the  tang,  his  wife,  and  son 
were  eventually  transferred  to  ?fydo  Abbey, 
side  the  wall  of  the  city  on  it, L  completion  m 
1110,  and  finally  buried  there.  In  1538,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Hyde  Abbey 
was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Wnothesley,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  who  lest  no  time  in  puMing  It 
down  and  selling  the  matend..  In  1788  the 
county  authorities  erected  a  hndewell  on  the 
western  portion  of  tire  nave.  In  a  ^  f 
foundations  for  this  bm  ding  many  »b  ects  of 
interest  were  found,  wluch  were  either  dispe.sed 
or  ruthlessly  broken  up.  The  bridewell  was 
taken  down  in  1850,  but  a  row  of  cottages  have 
since  been  built  in  much  the  same  position,  ine 
present  condition  of  the  site  is  as  Ioll°v  1  , 

the  east  end,  where  the  apse  of  the  church  stood 
the  ground  is  to  a  great  extent  undisturbed,  and 
large  portions  of  the  foundations  remain.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  stand  several  cottagM. 
To  the  west,  outside  the  area  of  the  church,  theie 
remain  a  perpendicular  gateway  and  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  walls.  The  object  of  the  committee 
is  •  (1)  To  remove  the  surface  soil,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  centuries,  and  carefully  uncover  the 
foundations  ;  (2)  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody 
of  any  relics  which  may  be  found  ;  (3)  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  such  of  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  as  still  exist;  (4)  to  purchase  tha,t  portion 
of  the  site  which  is  not  already  owned  by  tne 
corporation  ;  (5)  to  fence  round  the  entire  area  of 
“  Hyde  Mede.”  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Bowker,  Lank- 
hills,  Winchester.  , 

The  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition.— 1  he 
Duke  of  Devonshire  will  open  the  Cheap  Cottages 
Exhibition  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  July  25th. 
Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
train  leaving  King’s  Cross  for  Letchworth  at  2.25 
are  requested  to  inform  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wii- 
braham  V.  Cooper,  of  their  intentions,  at  347, 
Birkbeek  Bank-chambers,  W.C. 

legal. 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY  BY  FLOODING. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  East  Ham  v.  the  Ilford  Gas  Co. 
was  concluded  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
on  the  12th  inst.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  damages  from  the  defendants  for  having, 
as  it  was  alleged,  negligently  caused  a  large 
quantity  of  flood  water  to  overflow  the  plaintiffs’ 
property  in  June,  1903,  from  the  River  Roding  and 
a  stream  called  the  Aldersbrook. 

The  facts  were  these : — At  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action  the  East  Ham 
Urban  District  Council  was  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  for  the  district,  which  comprised  the 
parishes  of  East  Ham  and  Little  Ilford,  and  by  a 
Charter  granted  in  1904  the  district  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  borough  of  East  Ham,  and  the 
property  of  the  district  council  devolved  upon 
the  plaintiffs.  The  defendants  owned  and 
occupied  certain  lands  in  the  urban  sanitary 
districts  of  Ilford  and  East  Ham  abutting  on 
the  river  Roding,  the  Aldersbrook  passing 
through  the  defendants’  lands  on  which  they 
had  erected  gas  works.  Both  the  Roding  and 
the  Aldersbrook  were  crossed  by  the  Romford- 
road,  which  ran  east  and  west  on  a  high  bank  to 
the  north  of  the  gas  works,  and  was  carried 
over  both  channels  by  the  bridges.  There 
was  also  a  channel  between  the  Roding  and 
the  Aldersbrook  parallel  to  Romford-road  and 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it.  By  their 
special  Act  defendants  were  empowered  to 
fill  in  part  of  the  channel  of  the  Aldersbrook  in¬ 
side  their  grounds,  provided  that  if  they  closed 
any  part  of  it  southward  from  the  Romford-road 
bridge  within  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (1899)  they  should  maintain,  un til  the  Bark¬ 
ing-road  bridge  was  reconstructed,  a  culvert 
having  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  Alders¬ 
brook  to  the  river  Roding  through  their  own  lands. 
The  defendants  made  some  changes  in  the 
channel  of  the  Aldersbrook  within  their  own 
grounds,  leaving  the  culvert  which  was  required 


by  the  Act;  but  in  August,  1902,  they'closed 
the  culvert,  but  did  not  close  the  arches  of 
bridge  carrying  the  Romford-road  over  the  AlcW 
brook.  Defendants,  also  for  the  purpog6  . 
laying  gas  mains,  cut  and  reinstated  with 
additional  height  of  1  ft.  the  river  bank  ingi7 
their  grounds.  Defendants  also  raised  the  height 
of  the  island  between  the  Roding  and  the  Alder, 
brook,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  pit  where  any  wau 
would  collect  that  might  come  under  the  W 
ford-road  bridge  along  the  Aldersbrook  l 
June,  1903,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  rainfJ 
the  water  rushed  along  the  Aldersbrook  anti 
collected  on  the  defendants’  ground  by  the  bank 
of  the  Roding,  the  result  being  that  the  bank 
burst,  which  caused  the  damage  complained  of 
The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  defendants  Wer' 
liable  to  maintain  in  repair  the  river  bank  mad! 
their  grounds  as  a  protection  against  flooding 
and  that  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  defendants 
carrying  the  gas  mains  through  it  and  not  proper],, 
reinstated,  and  therefore  that  they  were  liabfo  for 
the  damage  caused  by  flooding.  Defendants 
denied  that  they  were  liable  to  maintain  in  repair 
the  river  bank  and  that  they  had  failed  to  keen 
their  portion  of  the  bank  in  repair.  They  also 
said  that  if  any  damage  was  caused  to  the  plain. 
tiffs  it  was  through  the  overflow  of  the  Alders! 
brook,  due  to  an  act  of  God. 

After  hearing  a  great  mass  of  evidence  the 
jury  found  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  0f 
negligence  or  want  of  reasonable  care  in  closing  the 
Aldersbrook  and  in  reinstating  the  bank,  and  that 
the  flooding  was  caused  by  both.  They  also 
found  that  the  flooding  could  have  been  prevented 
by  reasonable  care. 

On  these  findings  his  lordship  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs,  the  amount  of  damages  fo 
be  assessed  by  an  official  referee. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  refused. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  Mr.  Montague 
Shearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Richards 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ;  and  Mr.  Duke,  K.C, 
Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sylvain  Mayer 
for  the  defendants. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

15,795  of  1904. — E.  H.  Rieter-Bodmir  :  Maim, 
facture  of  Artificial  Stone  Pipes,  Tiles,  etc.;  and 
Apparatus  Therefor. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  articles’such  as 
artificial  stone  pipes,  relief  pipes,  vessels,  and  the 
like,  according  to  which  a  mixture  of  asbestos 
(chrysotile),  or  some  artificial  fibrous  material 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  is  incorporated 
with  cement  such  as  Portland  cement  or  other 
hydraulic  binding  medium  and  water  in  a  boiler, 
like  vessel  provided  with  a  stirring  device,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  the  water,  and 
in  order  that  the  fibres  may  be  caused  to  lie  in 
all  directions  throughout  the  mass,  the  said 
mixture  is  subjected  to  high  pressure  in  a  mould 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure,  whose 
walls  are  provided  with  holes  and  which  is  in. 
ternally  lined  wholly  or  partly  with  an  outer 
flexible  thin  metallic  plate  covered  with  an  inner 
wire  sieve  of  a  fineness  of  from  150  to  180  meshes 
per  square  centimetre. 

18,574  of  1904— H.  C.  PrUce  :  Telescopic  Case 
ments  and  Similar  Stays. 

A  telescopic  stay  for  casements  and'The  like, 
consisting  of  an  outer  tubular  and  slotted  mem¬ 
ber,  telescoped  by  an  inner  and  separable  mem¬ 
ber  provided  with  a  detachable  screw  or  the  like 
traversing  the  said  slot  and  serving  as  a  means 
for  preventing  the  separation  of  the  members 
when  in  use,  the  said  inner  member  being  of  such 
a  section  that  it  fills  up  the  bore  of  the  tubular 
member  or  outer  sleeve,  means  being  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  clamping  or  securing  the  said  members 
in  the  adjusted  position,  the  said  outer  member 
being  made  from  open  jointed  tubing  and  its 
ends  are  secured  into  pummels  or  fittings  whose 
edges  constitute  stops  for  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
slot  which  is  formed  by  the  said  open  joint,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  detachable  pin  or  stud  of  the 
inner  member. 

24,912  of  1904. — C.  Rosenheim  :  Means  for 
Operating  and  Securing  Windows. 
Apparatus  for  operating  windows  comprising  a 
screw  supported  horizontally  at  a  convenient 
height  and  a  nut  mounted  on  the  said  screw  and 
adapted  to  engage  one  arm  of  a  pivoted  bell 
crank  lever,  the  other  arm  of  which  imparts  to 
the  operating  rod  a  vertical  movement  parallel 
to  the  window,  means  for  automatically  bolting, 
the  window  comprising  a  lever  pivoted  above  the 
operating  rod  and  provided  with  a  slot  with  an 
inclined  portion  in  which  travels  a  pin  fixed  to 
the  operating  rod  so  that  the  pressure  of  said 
pin  against  the  inclined  portion  of  the  slot  will 
cause  said  lever  to  turn  about  its  pivot  and 
operate  a  bolt  to  which  it  is  secured  at  the  end 
of  a  recessed  guide  provided  with  a  spring  and 
regulating  the  movement  of  the  bolt  when  opening 
and  closing  the  window. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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694  of  1905.— R.  S.  Godson  :  Means  for  Plugging 
the  Outlet  Pipes  of  Cisterns. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  removable  at 
■will  for  plugging  the  outlet  pipes  of  cisterns  and 
has  for  its  object  to  obviate  the  present  necessity 
of  emptying  a  cistern  and  thus  wasting  water, 
or  of  resorting  to  the  present  method  of  a  plumber 
having  to  thrust  his  arm  into  the  water  to  cork 
or  plug  up  the  outlet  pipe  when  anything  is  to 
be  done  to  the  taps  or  pipes  supplied  by  the 
cistern.  The  invention  consists  in  a  portable 
tool  or  plug  which  may  be  carried  by  the  plumber 
for  use  when  required. 

1,457  of  1905.— T.  J.  Armstrong  :  Process  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Keen's  or  Other  Cements  Having 
a  Oypsum  Base. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
cement  of  that  class  which  have  a  gypsum  base 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  supple¬ 
mentary  salt.  In  carrying  the  invention  into 
effect  raw  gypsum  is  taken  in  a  fairly  dry  state 
and  reduced  to  powder.  This  powder  is  then 
sufficiently  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the 
.supplementary  salt  to  be  used,  each  particle 
thus  becoming  covered.  The  damp  mass  thus 
obtained  is  then  formed  into  cakes  or  briquettes 
in  a  press.  These  cakes  are  then  calcined  in 
the  same  manner  as  raw  lump  gypsum  and  sub¬ 
sequently  again  reduced  to  a  powder  which 
constitutes  the  cement. 

2,427  of  1905. — A.  H.  Tiltman  :  Construction 
of  Walls. 

An  L-shaped  facing  brick  having  the  upper  and 
lower  faces  of  the  main  portion  of  the  brick 
and  of  the  extending  portion  parallel  to  each 
other  and  the  front  and  rear  faces  of  the  brick 
and  extending  portion  parallel  to  each  other 
with  grooves  arranged  within  said  faces  and 
around  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  main 
portion  and  extending  portions  of  the  brick. 

7,385  of  1905. — J.  Ashmore  :  Dampers  for 
Chimneys,  Flues,  and  Like  Purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  dampers  for  chimneys, 
flues,  and  like  purposes  and  has  for  its  object  to 
construct  such  in  a  more  effective  manner  than 
those  now  in  use.  In  constructing  a  damper 
according  to  the  invention  upon  the  damper 
plate  are  cast  or  secured  runners  of  V  or  half- 
round  section  which  work  in  corresponding 
grooves  in  the  damper  case  seemed  in  the  flue. 
By  this  means  the  passage  of  steam  and  smoke 
is  prevented  up  the  chimney  when  the  damper  is 
closed.  In  the  event  of  dampers  so  made  becom¬ 
ing  warped  owing  to  the  action  of  the  heat  the 
runners  remain  in  contact  with  their  grooves  at 
either  the  side  or  the  bottom  of  such,  thus  effec¬ 
tively  sealing  the  flue. 

7,886  of  1904. — A  Brancart  and  E.  Michotte  : 
Machines  for  Making  Tiles  for  Lining  Purposes, 
with  Holding  Hooks. 

A  press  for  moulding  tiles,  made  of  vitrified 
?  material,  with  catches  on  one  side  and  a  lustrous 
i  lace  on  the  other,  composed  of  a  table  to  carry 
.  any  desired  number  of  moulds,  these  moulds 
,  being  closed  on  top  by  a  lifting-plate  which  makes 
,  the  smooth  face,  while  on  the  bottom  there  is  a 
11  ,low  plate  for  water  circulation,  lifting  verti- 
'  and  forming  the  impressed  face  of  the  tile, 
tins  press  being  arranged  in  suoli  a  way  as  to 
permit  of  the  casting  of  the  material  in  a  fluid 
'  mo  luT’  ■“”d.  ‘S'  rm°™l  of  the  tile  from  the 
cooled  “m0ntaBy'  “ft,r  “  h“  b<*»  sufficiently 

S  19JW°f  ■ A- Botot  (HmsBEna  &  Co.) 

,  °  W°°d  md  0lher  Foro “• 

iS’hZS'!  S  s“bst“Ilces  to  be  impregnated 
Koro  andg  '£der  ab“°sPba™  pressure  into  a 
'flmrid  bf  °  ‘h,°  exP08ed  to  the  influence  of  the 
“  Pr8”,6  ?f  ?ne  or  more  atmo- 
tberoi  ,7  '  °f  the  impregnating  liquid 

S  '™"1  *°  ruI  “«■  “d  tt»  finpreg. 

|  18  P"  under  vacuum,  the  result 

:that8npnpfr  J °f  the  impregnating  liquid 

%r«ees  of  v  "lls’  or  Pore8  d“*W ‘he 

ilSaiiion^ 1  mpregMtmn,  is  expelled  by  the 

‘cXTessed  d,  SL"7C0”tained  in  *be  "ll8 

tion  ®  process  of  the  impregna- 

C.  Bayles  :  Paring,  or  tU 
iiie,  Composed  of  Plastic  Material.  9 

,relat«  ‘o  road  surfaces,  and  other 

gfe-gS*  SfiJVSSe  c“d 

|op  “ed  by ‘StoTfleZ^f  ■  *he 

ron  or  steel  into  tl,  Jr  6X1^  6  stnPs  or  ribbons  of 
dish  the  objects  wSr*  ,adaPted  to  accom- 
or  ribbons  of  Son  m  Seef?  “  view, .the strips 
hickness  and  Sidth  Hi1?"*  of  8™b 
conditions  may  th'  traffic  and  other 

■:>aving  subject  ^  ,  For  asphalt  street 

:Tille®are  of stafl,  0rdinary  *he 

•bout  1  in.  wide* and  “J^ons,  of  iron  or  steel 
,ong  enough  to  form  frr,a^0Ufc  ^  -in‘  tbick,  each 
tdge  up,  a  rrrillo  e„  r°m  one  Piece  by  binding,  I 

•bout  12  in.  Square.  V6nng  &  suPerficial  area  of 


5,469  of  1904. — J.  Vinden  :  Apparatus  for  Melting 
Asphalt. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  melting 
asphalt  to  prepare  it  for  laying,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  provide  an  apparatus  of  this  class  in 
which  the  heat  shall  be  utilised  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  those  hitherto,  with  a  resulting  economy 
of  fuel,  and  more  rapid  melting  of  the  asphalt. 
According  to  the  invention  the  apparatus  com¬ 
prises  a  furnace,  a  shell,  and  a  cauldron  supported 
in  the  shell  above  the  furnace  and  so  constructed 
that  the  hot  gases  or  products  of  combustion 
are  caused  to  sweep  over  the  top  as  well  as  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  cauldron  before  reaching 
the  outlet  or  chimney.  The  apparatus  also 
comprises  a  support  for  the  fire  bars  adapted  to 
admit  air  to  the  fuel  to  promote  combustion. 


2,000 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  22. — By  R.  &  J.  R.  Mitchell  (at  White¬ 
haven). 

Beckermet,  Cumberland. — “  Petersburgh 

Estate.”  182  a.  2  r.  22  p.,  f . 

Haile,  Cumberland — A  common  allotment  . . 

Irton,  (  umberland. — “  Moorgate  Farm,”  146  a. 

1  r.  18  p..  f . 

June  22  and  23  — By  Walton  &  Lee  (at 

Frome). 

Marston  Biggott,  etc.,  Somerset. — “  The 
Marston  Estate,”  3,354  -  a.,  f.  (in 

numerous  lots) . .  120,000 

June  23. — By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at 
Ramsgate). 

Ramsgate,  Rent. — Ellington  Pk.-rd.,  etc., 

twelve  freehold  building  plots  . 

June  24.— By  Hampton  &  Sons  (at  Oxted). 

Oxted,  Surrey. — A  freehold  building  site,  17  a. 

2  r.  16  p . 

June  26.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at 

Kingston). 

Kingston,  Surrey.— King’s- rd.,  etc.,  twenty 

freehold  building  plots . 

By  Cecil  Hobday  (at  Putney). 

Putney. — 100,  Clarendon-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s.,  e.r.  607 . ... 

June  28.— By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Totten¬ 
ham). 

Tottenham.— 61,  Baronet-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  287.  .... 

June  29. — By  J.  M.  Leeder  &  Sons  (at 
Llanelly). 

Pontyberem,  Carmarthen.— The  “Star  Inn,” 
y  r.  257.  ;  also  three  cottages  and  old 

post-office  adjoining,  f . 

July  1.— By  Wright  <fe  Souby  (at  Cambridge). 
Burwell.Cambs  — Various  enclosures  of  pasture 
and  fen  land,  134  a.  0  r.  31  p.,  f.  and  c. 

(in  lots) . 

By  Henry  Duke  &  Son  (at  Dorchester). 

Corscombe,  etc.,  Dorset. — “  Pipsford  Farm,” 

272  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  2357 . 

July  3.— By  W.  Bradbear  &  SON. 

Canonbury.— 8,  Balfour-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.  6s.,  e.r.  487 . 

74,  Marquess-rd.,  u.t.  40J  yrs.,  g.r.  57.", 


By  Morgan,  Baines.  &  Clark. 

alton  ° -  ~  •  — 

f.,  y.r. 


3,600 


1,760 


340 


1,200 


778 


4,200 


435 


e.r.  667.  . 


By  Dowsett,  Knight,  &  Co. 
Islington.— 47,  49,  61,  and  53,  Ockendon-rd., 

u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  237.,  y.r.  15  67 . 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Chesbunt,  Herts.  —  Crossbrook-st.,  “  The 
Grange,”  and  >2  a.,  y.r.  1417.6s.;  also 
“  Springfield”  (adjoining)  andf  of  an  acre, 

y.r.  467.,  f . \ 

By  Cecil  Hobday. 

Streatham.— 41,  43,  45,  47,  60,  52,  and  54, 
Pathfleld-rd.,  u.t.  904  yrs.,  g.r.  447.  2s.. 

y.r.  2407 . . . ’ 

By  Tuckett  &  Son. 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex.— The  ‘‘Castle  Hotel,” 
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“  Griffin  Hotel " 
i-otel,” 


Danbury  Hill,  Essex.— The 
and  2  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  f. . 

Rayleigh,  Essex.— The  »  Golden  Lion  i 

The  “  Paul  Pry  Inn,”  c.  I!!!.!....’!!.’" 
Great  Wakering.  Essex.— The  “  Bell  Inn,”  f . . 
Canvey  Island,  Essex.— The  “Lobster  Smack.” 

p.h.  f . 

East  Hanningfleld,  Essex.— The  “  Windmill 

Inn  ”  and  0  a.  3  r.  10  p.,  c . 

High-rd.,  three  copyhold  enclosure, "  ’ll’  a". 

1  r.  20  p . 

Bradwell-on-Sea,  Essex.— The  “  Green  Man  ’’’ 

p.h.  and  1  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  f . 

Tillingham-rd.,  a  plot  of  building  land!”  ’f. 
southminster,  Essex.— High-st.,  the  “  Rose 
and  Crown  Hotel  ”  and  0  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  c. 
King’s-rd.,  copyhold  building  land,  1  a.  lr.  0  p. 
....  .  By  J.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 
Attleborough,  Norfolk.  —  “  Little  Effing¬ 
ham  Hall  Estate,”  526  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f. 

„  „  By  Simmons  &  Sons  (at  Newbury), 
ohefford,  Berks.—”  South  Hidden  ”  and 
“Fisher’s  ”  Farms,  529  a.  3  r.  28  p.,  f. . . 
“  Shefford-pk  ”  and  “  Templers  ”  Farms, 

384  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  f . 

Freehold  residential  site,  80  a!  0  r.’  9  p . 

Enclosure  of  land.  120  a.  1  r.  9  p.,  f.  .. 

Shop  and  premises,  area  1  a.,  f.,  y.r.  ”i27! 

“Northfleld  Farm,”  331  a.  1  r.  2  p.,  f . 

Blacksmith’s  shop,  cottage,  etc.,  'f.,  y.r". 

Two  freehold  holdings,  3  a.'i'r.'22  p!  ’  y.r. 

317.  (one  with  fishing  rights)  . 

Residence,  farmery,  two  cottages,  and 

2  a.  2  r.  18  p.,  f . 

Freehold  shop,  residence,  and  0  a 


7,000 

2,325 

3,050 

1,200 

2,600 


4.500 

2.500 
1,050 
1,000 

300 

2,225 


y.r.  107.. 


a.  3  r.  9  p., 


Shefford  Mill  and  5  a.  0  r.  27  p.’,  f! .  .  .  .  .  . 
Freehold  enclosure,  5  a.  1  r.  30  p. 

Two  cottages,  shop,  etc.,  0  a.  3  r.  lo’p.’.’f ’! 
Sixteen  freehold  cottages  . 


By  Alfred  Richards. 
Tottenham.— 680  and  682,  High-rd.  (s.)  f. 
14jj?and  147,  Northumberland-pk.,  f.,'y."r. 

Waltham  Abbey,'  Essex.— Eleanor'  Cross-rd" 
freehold  building  land.  5  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  p.  . . 

By  Robins  &  Hine. 

Hornsey. — 40  and  42,  Sydney-rd  f.t  y.r  627 
2,  Windermere- villas,  u.t.  854  yrs.  ’  a  r" 

47.  108.,  e  r.  487 . . .  8 

Bow  — 3,  Gainsborough- rd.,  'u.t'.  '3'4'i  yrs” g.r! 

37.  5s.,  y.r.  307 .  8 

Hounslow.  Middlesex.— Hibernia-rd.',  ’ '  “The 
Hanworth-road  Nursery,”  area  2  a.  0  r 

37  p  ,  c.,  y.r.  327 .  ' 

July  4.— -By  W.  Brackett  &  Sons. 
Beckenham,  Kent. — 37,  Barnmead-rd.  u  t  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  67.  10s.,  y.r  407.  . 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Stamford  Hill.— Ferndale-rd.,  etc.,  two  plots 

of  freehold  building  land  . . . . . 

Tottenham. — Gladesmore-rd.,  f.g.  rent's’ 1807 " 

reversion  in  73  yrs . ’ 

Lealand-rd.,  f  g.  rents  967.,  reversion  in"  73 

yrs . 

High-rd.,  f.g.  rents  377.  16s.,  reversion  "in  73 

yrs . 

Belton-rd.,  “The  Belton  Stores!”  u.t.'96 y'rs" 
g.r.  167.,  y.r.  407..  * 


9  yrs.,  g.r. 


Beaconsfleld-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,’ g.r!  67!,  e.r! 

By  J.  W.  Coade. 

Holloway.— 61,  Cromwell-rd,  u.t.  ( 

17.,  w.r.  287.  12s  . 

By  Debenham.  Tewson.  &  Co. 

Kenmngton. — 139,  Upper  Kennington-la.,  c.,  p. 
By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Northwood,  Herts.—”  Tower  Dene  ”  and  2\  a., 
By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Kensington  —20,  Kensington  Gdn.-ter.  u  t 

28  yrs.,  g.r.  127.  10s.,  y.r.  19u7 . 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 9,  11,  and  13,  Cra«shay-rd.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  167.  16s.,  y.r.  967 . 

By  Wyer,  Adams,  &  Glover. 

Tottenham.— 768,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  f.,  p. 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Chepstow)'. 

Wolvesnewton,  etc  ,  Monmouth.  —  “  The 
Wolvesnewton  Estate,”  1,672  a.  2r.  25  p. 
f.  (in  lots) . ’ 

Llangwm  Ucha,  etc.,  Monmouth.  —  “  Cefn 
Gola  Farm,”  42  a.  3  r.  33  p..  f . 

Wolvesnewton.  Monmouth.—”  Mynydd  Bach 

Farm,”  18  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f . 

By  H.  &  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Higham,  Kent.— London-rd.,  eight  enclosures 

43  a.  3  r.  23  p.,  f .  ’ 

“  Higham  Hill  Farm,”  48  a.  0  r.  35  p"  "f." 
y.r.  467 . . 

Cliffe,  Kent.— Two  enclosures  of  pasture! 
11  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f . . . ’ 

Queenborough,  Kent.— Sittingbourne-rd.,  ’  a 
block  of  freehold  land,  15  a  1  r.  25  p. 
Sittingbourne-rd.,  three  enclosures  of  pasture" 
21  a.  0  r.  13  p.,  f. 


360 

2,642 

4,335 

2,416 

1,010 

345 


By  R.  Donkin  &  Son  (at  Newcastle). 
Warkworth,  Northumberland.— “  Amble  Hope 
House  ”  and  farm,  3624  acres,  f.  v.r. 

3607 .  . . 

“  The  North  Links,”  57  acres,  f . .'!.'.'.' ." 

“  The  East  and  West  Garth,”  1  a.  0  r.  17  p., 

July  6.— By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley. 
West  Lavington,  Wilts. — “  West  Lavington 

House  Estate,”  2,666  a.  2  r.  24  p . 

“The  Lodge,”  13  a.  3  r.  12  p  ,  f.,  e.r.  1237’. 
Ten  freehold  cottages  and  2  a.  3  r.  14  p.  .. 
House,  five  cottages,  and  0  a.  1  r.  33  p.,  f. 
By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 
Beckenham.  —  Wickham  -  rd.,  “  Chilchester 
Lodge  ”  and  nearly  1  acre,  f.,  y.r.  707.  . . 
Wickham-rd.  “  Burrell  Lodge,”  two  cottages 

and  nursery  ground,  f,  yr.  1007.  8s . 

West  Wickham,  Kent. —  Wickham  Green,  a 
parcel  of  building  land  with  two  cottages 

thereon,  f . 

Beckenham. — Chancery-la.,  f  g.r.  327.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  40J  yrs . 

By  Allan  Booth. 

Holloway. — 110,  Sussex-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

57.  6s.,  e.r.  407 . 

By  Peroival  Hodson. 
Hampstead-road. — 10,  Barnby-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  87.,  y.r.  657 . 

By  J.  J.  KELF. 

Finchley. — 20  to  42  (even),  Braekenbury-rd., 
u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  607.  8s.,  w.r.  3277.  12s.  .. 
Leytonstone. — 49,  Pretoria-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  307.  . . 
Walthamstow. — 23,  Melville-rd.,  u.t.  88J  yrs., 

g.r.  57.,  w.r.  317.  4s . 

By  Nash,  Son,  &  Co.  (at  Royston). 
Therfleld,  Herts. —  ‘  Hoborn  Farm,”  107  a.  3  r. 

22  p.,  f.,  y.r.  607 . 

By  W.  H.  TAMPLIN  (at  Bridgwater). 
North  Petherton,  Somerset  —  “  Willstock 

Farm,”  135  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  f . 

July  6. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 
Victoria-park.— 63  and  64,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  147.,  y.r.  857 . 

Clapton. — 143  and  145,  Elderfleld-rd.,  u.t.  73 

yrs.,  g.r.  107 ,  w  r.  687  18s.  . 

Tottenham. — Arnold-rd.,  builder's  yard  and 

workshop,”  f.,  e.r.  267 . 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Bayswater. — 20,  Durham-ter.,  u.t.  43J  yrs., 

g.r.  127.,  e.r.  857  . 

July  6.— By  C.  Mandell. 

Barnsbury. — 3,  6,  and  7,  Crossley-st.,  u.t.  76 

yrs.,  g.r.  217.,  y.r.  1207 . 

2  and  4,  Warner-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  167., 

y.r.  847 . 

Limehouse.  —  Garrick  Buildings,  f.g.r.  207., 
reversion  in  89  yrs . 


150 

400 

3,450 

1,830 

970 

700 

16,000 

775 

676 

2,760 

3,150 

280 

900 

1,125 


32,500 

2,750 

500 

800 


1,310 

1,410 

500 

895 

345 

490 

2,220 

256 

200 

1,070 

6,600 

905 

450 

100 

610 

1,200 

800. 

400 
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By  C.  C.  &  T.  Mooee. 


Kingsland.— 44,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  10$  vrs..  g.r. 

42.  10s.,  y.r.  402 .  £205 

Bethnal  Green.— 31,  8trahan-rd.,  u.t.  45J  vrs.. 

gr.  52.  10s.,  w.r.  392 .  250 

Victoria  Park.— 28  and  30,  Bandon-rd.,  u.t. 

54$  yrs.,  g.r.  52.  6s.,  w.r.  522 .  400 

Hoxton. — 19,  Harman-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  62., 

y.r.  452 .  340 

By  W.  G.  PlNHORN. 

Walworth.— 1,  Hewson-st.,  u.t.  374  yrs.,  g.r. 

62.,  w.r.  642.  12s .  346 

By  W.  Stevens. 

8tamford  Hill. — 41.  Femdale-rd.,  u.t.  73$  yrs., 

g  r.  62.,  w.r.  462.  16s .  230 

Victoria  Park. — 118,  Sewardstone-rd.  (s  ),  u.t. 

49  yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  362 .  400 

Dalston.— 117,  119,  and  121,  Holly-st.,  w.r. 

812.  18s.,  al“o  i.g.r.  252.,  u.t.  12  yrs., 

gr.  342 .  160 

33a,  Middleton-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  82.  8s., 

y.r.  402 .  300 

206,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  e.r. 

422 .  400 

Hackney. — 179,  Graham-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.,  p .  450 

Homerton. — 3  and  5,  Templar-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  122.,  w.r.  622.  8s .  305 

By  Sthison  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  Green. — James-st.,  "  The  Woolpack  ” 

b.h.  ;  also  43,  Ann-st.,  f.,  y.r.  602 .  1,600 

Woolwich. — Sand-st.,  “  The  Ordnance  Arms  ” 

b  h.,  f.,  y.r.  602 .  1,850 

Holloway. — 1  to  9  (odd),  Hilton-rd.,  u.t. 

47  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  y.r.  2082 .  2,040 

Hilldrop-cres.,  i.g.r.  182.,  u  t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  72.  170 

Crane-gr.,  i.g.r.  122.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  42 .  120 

Kentish  Town. — Hampshire-st.,  i.g.r.  652.,  u.t. 

38$  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  .  700 

Brixton. — 17,  18,  and  19,  Claribel-rd.,  u.t.  8} 

yrs.,  g.r.  152.  9s.,  y.r.  962.  . . .  310 

Hackney. — 215.  217,  and  219,  Cassland-rd.  ; 

17  to  23  (odd),  Selman-st.,  u.t.  47i  yrs., 

g.r.  282.,  w  r.  1792.  8s .  700 

14  to  20  (even)  Selman-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

182.,  w.r.  882.  8s .  340 

Poplar. — 26,  Willis-st.,  f.,  w.r.  222.  2s .  170 

Rotherhithe. — 81,  Reculver-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  65$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.  10s.,  w.r.  332.  16s .  170 

Merton. — 214  and  216,  Kingston-road  and 

land  adjoining,  f .  1,000 

Church-la..  “  Suttons  Cottages  ”  (2),  f .  400 

Cannon  Hill-la  ,  a  freehold  field,  4  a.  1  r.  13  p.  400 
Kennington. — St.  Oswald's-pl.,  f  g.  rents  242., 

reversion  in  77  yrs .  665 

Brixton. — 9  and  11,  Crowhurst-rd.,u.t.  53  yrs., 

g  r.  82.,  y.r.  962 .  890 

Wimblelon. — 1  and  3,  Leopold-rd.,  u.t.  92$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  212.,  e.r.  1502 .  1,200 

15  and  28,  Bernard-gdns.,  u.t.  92$  yrs.,  g  r. 

162.  16s.,  y.r.  1102 .  1,100 

Ealing. — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Green-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs., 

g.r.  182.,  w.r.  1092.  4s .  440 

By  T.  Bannister  &  Co.  (at  Brighton). 

Hurst  pierpoint,  Sussex  — “  Hornes  (farm¬ 
house)  and  38  acres,  f..  p .  1,700 

“  Blackhouse  ’’  and  “  Naldretts  "  (farm¬ 
houses),  and  168  acres,  f.,  p .  4,400 

“  Naldretts  Cottage  ”  and  12  a.  0  r.  30  p., 

f.,  p .  600 

July  7.— By  D.  J.  Chattell  &  Sons. 

Wandsworth. — 25,  27,  29.  and  31,  Lavenham- 

rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  222.,  w.r.  1342.  2s.  . .  900 

By  Hards  &  Bradly. 

Bermondsey. — 53  to  61  (odd)  Bolls-rd.,  u.t. 

41$  yrs.,  g.r.  262.,  w.r.  1822 .  1,176 

By  Wind rttm  &  Cleave. 

Poplar. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Vulcan-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

462.  16s .  380 

Castor-st.,  a  freehold  plot  with  stable .  180 

62  and  64,  Bruns wick-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g  r. 

72.,  w.r.  672.  12s .  420 

Forest  Gate. — 5a  and  5b.  Horace-rd.,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  1C2.,  w.r.  612 .  395 

By  Westmore  *  Young. 

Kennington. — 71,  Lower  Kennington-la.,  and 

10  and  11,  Lyric-pi.,  f.,  y.r.  902.  12s.  .  . .  1,635 

24,  KeDnington-ter.,  u.t.  16$  yrs.,  g.r.  92., 

e.r.  £02 .  163 

Camberwell  — 5,  6,  and  7,  Llstowel-st.,  u.t  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  132.  10s.,  w.r.  932  12s .  700 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  July  14. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — South  Wales  District  Meeting,  to  be  held 
at  Swansea. 

Saturday,  July  15. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Swansea  Meeting  (concluded). 

Wednesday.  July  19,  to  Tuesday,  July  25. 

Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health. — London  Congress 
(King’s  College  and  Regent-street  Polytechnic). 

Wednesday,  July  19. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Examination 
and  Literary  Committee.  3.30  p.m.  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  5  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  22. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur¬ 
sion — Barnard  Castle  and  Raby  Castle. 

Saturday  to  Monday,  July  29-31. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Summer  Outing, 
to  Southampton. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[July  15,  ^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.-Tl< irespondbffltr  £ 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  o 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  for 

tions;  and  the  Editor  •  *  r  0ther  docu- 

drawings,  photographs,  “^sc^£9t’  or  left  at  this 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  tn 

Letters  or  communications(beyond  NOT 

which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  ]ourn* 

name  and  address  of  the  sender  f  anonymous 

tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  01  an  j 

“rrC^edt.  decide  ’”ob 

or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing ^  Jr  when 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  arti_  ^  to  reject 

received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retain  author  of  a 

it  if  unsatisfactory  ■  The  receipt  by  tbf^aiitaoro 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  doee  not  necessarily  uurv 

TlfSmmnnlcations  “gardfne '“g’gg 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITUB,  ^ 
SS^tt^Wto“edth5iHEPXIBJ$HBB. 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

v  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  posffible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,,  not  neceoB^J.^8e_l°W®£t 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices  a  taci 
whichshould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 

this  information.  _ . 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  8.  d.  .  . 

Bard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nyer. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . .  16  6,,  »»  »» 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0  „  »»  »* 

ItetC  .'".'."I!!!"  17  0  at  railway  depdt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  »  »» 

Best Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  »»  »* 

Best  Bed  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  i,  »•  *» 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  »  »» 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  »  »« 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  •»  *• 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  „  »  »» 

Headers  .  11  0  0  ,,  ••  •» 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  ••  •• 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  ••  *» 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  »>  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0  ,,  »»  » 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  H  „  •> 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  H  ,,  »« 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  ■>  >• 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  »> 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  fl  „  » 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  •> 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27b.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gone,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  »»  »« 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  'Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks . 1  llperft.cuhe.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  16  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „ 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11$  „ 


STONE  (continued). 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality  (continued) 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one  per  ft.  spr.,deld  a 
side  stabs  (random  '  -v'QePot, 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „ 

1  Jin. to 2 in. ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York— 

-icappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube, 

•>  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides  " 

ditto  .  8  0  „ 

•i  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „ 

>,  in.  self -faced  random  " 

flags  .  0  5  „ 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  ^ 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both  e^*  rty.  depot, 

sides  landings  2  7  PerfttBUpej 
„  „  „  3  in.  sawn  both  Id.  rly. 

sides  random 
stabs .  1  0 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8$  ”  » 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  B  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200 nt,  ^ 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

•20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .........  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  atrly.iWt 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz.  ,,  R 

Beat  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  * 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do . . .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . . . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . . 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 

Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 

Deals :  seconds . . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..,, 

2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in.... 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . . 


4  10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . . . * . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 

Swedish  balks  . . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 
11  in . . 

B„  3  in.  by  9  in. 

attens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . . . . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  i 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  i 

Battens  .  11  0  ' 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10 

„  „  battens  . 10  0 


At  per  standard. 
B  s.  d.  £  j,  i 

13  10  0  15  0  0 

13  0  0  14  0  0 

11  0  0  12  0  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7in.and8ia, 
1  0  01es8tlmlwt 
0  10  0  „  „ 

9  0  0  10  0  0 

8  10  0  9  r 

0  10  0  more  tin 

battens, 

10  0  „ 

At  per  load  of  50  ft, 


5  00 


410  0 

iz  o  3 15  0 

00  3  10  0 

10  0  3  0  0 

5  0  8 15  0 

At  per  standard, 


18  10 
17  10 
13  10 


21  0 
18  0  i 

13  10  i 


20  0  0 
19  0  0 
1410  0 


2210  0 
1910  0 
15  0  0 
17  0  0 


13  0  0  14  0  0 

12  10  0  14  0  0 

10  0  0  11  0  0 


1510  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
1410  0 
1310  0 
11  0  0 
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WOOD  (continued). 

At  per  standard. 

Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ).  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

IPitch-pine :  deals . . .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

i  Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube .  0  3  6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube . . . 0  3  0 


_ _  „  . .  0  2  6 

Wainscot ’6ak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8 

}  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

'  Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


0  5 

0  3 
0  2 
0  5 


0  1  6 


0  2 


Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  0  1 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 0  4  0  0  5 

‘Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

lin.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 


shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . 0  12  6 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

’  f  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 


0  17 
0  18 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 
'Soiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  ' 

sections  . .  6  0  0  ...  6  15 

■Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

•‘Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2“  - 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . . 7  10 

Flitch  Plates . .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

•Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


METALS. 

■  Iron—  _  ^ 

Common  Bars  .  "7  *0  q*  ...  *7  1( 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  .  .  8  C 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  5  0.!.  8  If 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . .  8  15  0  9  C 

»  »  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron!  b5- '  to  8“" 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  9  0  0  — 

•>  »  24  g . 10  0  0  ;;;  — 

Sheet  Hon,  Galvanised,  flat, "ordinary  quality—  ~ 

Ordinary  sizes-6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  7  q  7 
_  3  ft.  to  20  g....... .  12io  0  .i.  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

^heet  Iron,  Galvanised, "flat!  °  ^  ~ 

best  quality- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  — 

>•  >.  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  — 

■>  ,,  26  g.  ,.  17  10  0 

■Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  — 

»  »  22g.and24g.  13  0  0  !’!  — 

Best SoftSteol Sheetsf 6 ft.by 2 ft.  13  13  ^  "~ 

and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

*9  'o  0  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)’" 

LEAD,  Ac.  t.  i 

Per  ton,  in  Londc 

llKJrf1'“'i,E”*lish'31b-"d»PW  0  o'  ..  *  L 

lupe  in  coils  .  l  c  i  a  a 

sou  pipe . . »  -  - 

Compo  pipe... 

•Zinc — Sheet— 


0  10 
0  11 
0  10 


•Copper—  . 

Strong  Sheet... 

Thin  „ 

Copper  nails  ” 

Brass— 

.  0  0  9J... 

Tie— En,lieh  Ingots'.'" .  2  ?  “.  ••■ 

*SS35^ . :::  I- 

Blowpipe . ”  Sol 

«  oe.  SeLISH  8mET  0LiSS  ™  CBATE8. 

..  fourths.......  . 

*6  oz.  thirds .  . 

•>  fourths.!.”,"!’ . 

32  oz.  thirds . . 

.1  fourths!.!!! . 

Fluted  Sheet,  Is  o£"“ 

^Hattiej’s  BouS'Sto':; 


23d.  per  ft.  deliv 

3|d. 

3d.  , 

4§d.  , 

In  ’ 

5a  ' 

3Jd.  ; 

: 

2*d.  , 

2Jd.  , 

OILS,  Ac.  £  s.  ( 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  1 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .  „  0  11 

,,  „  „  in  drums .  ,,  0  2 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes  . .  ,,  Oil 

„  „  „  in  Darrels  . .  0  2 

„  ,,  „  in  drums .  ,,  0  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3 

.,  in  drums .  „  0  3  1 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry  ...: . . . .  „  19  5 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . .  per  cwt.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallor 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

8uperfhio  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . . . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
08  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


CUPAR. — For  the  construction  of  sewage  disnost 
ninpaS’fh>mKri1ilg  the  layinB  of  ca8t-iron  and  fireclay 
wtAriihflifbU1K  of  manhole9>  culvert,  septic  tanks7 
bacteria  filter  beds  Anri  nthci  ,ainK«n  . .  3 

Town  Council. 

Cupar,  Fife  : — 


A.  Mitchell 


T.  Beveridge . 

C.  Wilson  . 

A.  M.  White  &  Son  .’. 
R.  R.  Gordon  . 

D.  Gilmour  . '.  . 

R.  C.  Brebner  &  Co. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “  Thh 
Builder,”  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERTILLERY. — For  altering  and  enlarging  the 
chapel  and  school  at  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wales.  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  architect,  Abercarn 


J.  Gray  &  Sons 
T.  Christie . 


H.  Bruce,  C.E., 
Original 
Tender. 

<57,  Crossgate, 
Amended 

£10,450  . 

9,161  . 

. . .  £7,061 

8,267  . 

8,179  . 

7,936  . 

7.S90  . 

7,766  . 

3ton* 

7,626  . 

7,512  . 

6,833 

7,327  . , 

7,270  . 

£6,942 

7,265  . 

7,151 

7,234  . 

7,126 

Ltd. 

7,151  . 

6,849  . 

.  • .  £6,863 

DENTON.— For  sewering,  draining,  paving,  flagging, 
etc-,  Frederick-street,  Greswell-street,  and  Fern  Bank- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Newton,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Denton 

Frederick-street  and  Greswell-street. 

P.  D.  Hayes,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 

Fern  Bank-street. 

W.  Norgrove  &  Sons.  Hyde*:£ 

Retaining  Wall. 

W.  Norgrove  &  Sons,  Hyde*J 
t  Schedule  lists  of  prices. 

FARINGDON  (Berks). — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Gardeners’  Arms  Inn.  for  Messrs.  T.  &  J. 
Arkell.  Messrs.  Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent-circus, 
Swindon : — 

P.  Chick,  Hlghwortli*  . . . .  £265 

HEATH  TOWN. — For  street  works,  Paul-street,  Hill- 
street,  Bond-street,  and  Read-street,  for  the  Heath  Town 
Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  R.  E.  W.  Berrington 
&  Son,  engineers,  Wolverhampton  and  Westminster: — 
J.  Owens,  St.  Mark’s-road,  Wolverhampton  . .  £387 

INVERURIE  (N.B.). — For  constructing  foot  pave¬ 
ments,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  A.  Crockett,  Burgh 
Surveyor : — 


J.  8cott  &  Son. .  £230  0  0 

Sellar  &  Co .  168  0  0 

W.  Chisholm  . .  155  0  0 

Paul  &  Ritchie . .  148  0  0 
J.  Leith,  jun.  . .  146  0  0 


G.  Mitchell  ....  £138  0  0 
J.  Warrack,  57, 
Charlotte-street, 
Aberdeen*  ....  124  8  4 


J.  Matthias..  £2,262  0  0 

R.  Tudor _  2,105  0  0 

D.W.Richards  2,017  0  0 
—  Bagley  . .  1,995  18  3 
Gaen  Bros.  . .  1,989  18  0 


Charles  . . 
J.  Jenkins  . . 
Skidmore  & 
McWhirter. 
Abertillery* 


£1,929  0  0 
1,900  0  0 


1,788  0  0 


BRAINTREE.— For  sewering,  kerbing,  channelling 
and  making-up  Victoria-street,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Nankivell,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall 
BraiDtree  : —  ’ 

R.  A.  BoDnett  &  Co . £541  17  g 

J.  C.  Trueman .  540  0  0 

Wilson,  Border,  &  Co.,  Romford* . .  490  0  0 


CANWELL  (Staffs).— For  structural  alterations  at 
the  Hall,  and  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
dairy  with  cottage  on  the  Canwell  Hall  estate  near 
Tamworth,  Staffs,  for  Mr.  Philip  S.  Foster,  M.P  Mr 
C.  M.  C.  Armstrong,  architect,  5,  High-street,  War! 

fcer  & 


LECHLADE  (Gloucestershire). — For  alterations,  etc., 
at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  for  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Arkell.  Messrs. 
Drew  &  Sods,  architects,  Regent-circus,  Swindon  : — 

P.  Chick,  Highworth* . .  .  £259  15 

LECHLADE. — For  additions,  etc.,  to  the  Sherborne 
Arms’  Inn,  for  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Arkell.  Messrs.  Drew  & 
Sons,  architects,  Swindon  : — 

J.  S.  King,  Lechlade*  . . . £127 

LIDGET  GREEN. — For  additions  to  St.  Wilfred’s 
Sunday-school,  for  the  vicar  and  wardens.  Mr.  T. 
Riley,  architect  and  surveyor,  81.  Beckside-road, 
Lidget  Green.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Excavators  and  Masons  :  C.  Booth  &8on, 

Lidget  Green*  . . j 

Carpenter  and  Joiner :  W.  Newell,  Brad-  1 
•  ford*  I 

Slater  :  J.  Smithies,  Great  Horton* _  ; Schedules  of 

Plasterers  and  Concreters  :  J.  C.  &  A.  1  r  lte  * 

Sunderland,  Great  Horton*  . 

Plumber  :  A.  Holmes,  Lidget  Green*  . . 

Painter:  W.  H.  Hillajn.  Great  Horton*/ 

LLANDEBIE. — For  building  a  villa  at  Llandebie,  for 
Mr.  Robert  Matthews.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect, 
Llandilo  : — 

D.  B.  Johns  &  Co,,  Ammanford*  . £300 


J.  Parnell  & 


J.  Barnsley 
&  Son. . 
Collins 
Godfrey  . . 


T.  Broad  & 

£1.259 

0 

0 

Co . 

£1.154-  18 

G.  F.  Smith 

1,248 

0 

Q 

&  Sons  . . 

,1,145 

0 

W.  &  J.Webb 

1,125 

0 

1,221 

17 

0 

F.  Davis  . . 

1,097 

0 

G.  Hodges . . 

1,088 

.0 

1,198 

0 

0 

W.  J.  Whit- 

tall  &  Son, 

1,160 

0 

0 

Birming¬ 

ham*  .... 

1,035 

0 

CARDIFF. — For  80  yds.  lineal  of  masonry  dwarf  wall 
and  wrought-iron  railing,  Cathays  Park,  for  the  Cor- 
poration.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 

Hall.  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer  : _ 

W.  T.  Morgan  £565  0  0  |  Knox  &  Wells.  £508  12  6 
Allan*  Sons  634  19  11  W.  Rowe  494  0  n 

■  Turner  &  G.  Hallett* ' ! !  492 

Sons  .  517  7  11  I 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 
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CARDIFF.— For  the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of- 
show-rooms,  erection  of  stables,  carrying  out  certain 
other  alterations,  and  additions  to  premises  in  Working- 
street,  Cardiff,  for  Messrs.  Cross  Bros.  Mr.  H.  Budnen 
architect,  96,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff : _  ’ 

w  TT uni-inn  pc  unit  n  n  n  ...  ■ 


Hopkins..  . 
Gibson .... 

H.  Maggs  & 
Co.  ...... 

’.  Thomas  & 

Co . 

Allan  & 

Sons . 

Symonds 

&  Co . 

Knox  &  Wells 
Hallett  . . 


4,949  18  2 
4,848  0  0 
4,800  0  0 


8hepton  & 

Son  . £4,645  0  0 

E.  R.  Evans  & 


G.  Griffiths  & 
Sons  ...... 

D.  Davies  . . 

E.  Turner  & 
Sons,  Pen- 
arth-road, 
Cardiff*  . . 


4,420 

4,259 


LLANDEBIE. — For  building  three  dwelling-houses  at 
Penygroes,  Llandebie,  for  Messrs.  David,  Richard,  & 
Rees  Rees.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  : — 

L.  Davies,  Penygroes,  Llandebie*  ......  £715 

LLANDILO. — For  building  a  vicarage  at  Llandilo, 
for  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  vicar.  Mr.  D. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo 

W.  Evans,  Brynawel,  Ammanford*  . .  £2,400 

LLANDILO. — For  building  a  villa  in  Alan-road, 
Llandilo,  for  Superintendent  Evans.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins, 
architect,  Llandilo  : — 

J.  Maries  &  Sons,  Richardson-yard,  Swansea*  £520 
LLANGADOCK.— For  building  a  villa  at  Llangadock, 
for  Mr.  William  Harries.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect, 
Llandilo 

D.  Price,  Llangadock* . £600 

LLANHILLETH  (Mon.).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Walpole  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Sons. 
Ltd.  Messrs.  Swalwell  *  Havard.  architects  and 
surveyors,  Steam  Packet-chambers,  Dock-street,  New¬ 
port  : —  „  ' 

J.  Hooper  &  Co . £185  1  W.  Jones  &  Son - £397 

C.  H.  Reed  &  Co.  . .  450  I  J.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Clif- 

D.  Lewis  &  Co .  449  ton-road,  Newport*  370 

D.  W.  Richards  <fe  Co.  413.1 _ . 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  paving  works  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  thoroughfares,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London : —  ,  _  ,  ■ ,  ' 

Footways. — London  Asphalte  Co.  :  Beech  -  street,, 
105/.  6s.  6d. ;  White  Rose-court  (Wi.degate-street), 
21/.  9s. ;  Abchurch-lane  (King  William-street  and 
Cannon-street),  35/.  5s.  lOd.  ;  Church-row  (Aldgate), 
66/.  13s. ;  Fleur-de-Lis- court.  Houndsditch  (entrance 
only),  71.  8s.  6d. ;  Nevill’s  -  court,  Fetter  -  lane, 
46/.  9s.  6d.  ;  Greystoke-place.  Fetter-lane.  44/.  11s.  - 
Carriageways.  —  London  Asphalte  Co.  :  Fann-street 
(portion  of),  211/.  6s.  3d.  ;  Bridgewater-square, 
302/.  6s.  3d.  •  .  ■  ,  ... 

Carriageway. — French  Asphalte  Co  :  Gun-yard  (Biffiops- 
gate-stre'et  Without),  29/.  5s.  •  , 

Carriageways. — Improved  Wood  Paving  Co.  :  Chapel- 
street,  206/.  4s.  6d. ;  8ilk-street,  361/.  19s.  2d. 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  Page  81. 
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„  »  m  r>  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND 

<*,  «  *.  «■  —.  «  -  *—  in  "  ^ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Required. 


♦PUBLIC  LIBRARY.. 


Cheshunt  U.D.C. 


Designs  to 
be  Deliver«4' 

Sept.  23 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Repairs,  Painting,  etc.,  to  Schools . 

Two  Traction  Engines,  2  Stouebreaking  Machines,  etc. 

Stores  . . 

Making-up  and  Paving  Finland-road,  etc . 

Thirty-one  Cottages  at  Glyncorrwg  . 

Painting  and  Cleaning  Schools . 

Trench  Work  . 

Repairs  &  Improve.,  Boys' S'ch., Georgetown,  Tredegar 
Repairs  &  Improvements.  School,  Traedrhiwgwair. . 
Repairs  and  Improve.,  Infants’  Sch.,  New  Tredegar 
•ERECTION,  WHARF,  HORNCHURCH  MARSHES 

Mild  Steel  Plates.  Bars',  etc . 

Painting  Work  at  City  Dispensaries  . 

Concrete  Paving,  etc.,  of  Carriageways  of  Streets  . . 

House  for  Master  at  Crumpsall  Workhouse . 

Alterations,  etc., Servants’  Quar..  Ffrwdgrech,  Brecon 

Buildings  in  the  Stable-yard,  Ffrwdgrech . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Stable3,  etc . 

Classroom,  Nantyglo  Council  School . 

1,000  tons  of  Grit  Sand  . 

Limestone,  Granite,  and  Tar  Macadam . 

Brick  Abutments,  Piers,  Girders,  for  Temporary  Bdge. 
Additions  to  Superintendent’s  House,  Alnwick  Hill 

8table,  etc . •  •  • 

Reconstruction  of  Drainage  System  of  Waverley  Mkt. 
Tar  Macadam,  Bridge-street  and  Churwell  Schools.. 

Two  Semi-Detached  Houses  at  Langley  Park . 

Twelve  Cottages  at  Leadgate . 

One  Cottage  at  Consett . 

Gas  Cooking  Stoves  . 

Improvements,  Morayshire  Union  Poorhouse . 

Four  Shops  and  Houses.  Towngate,  Wyke  . 

*  INTERNAL  REDECORATION  OF  TOWN  HALL 

•GLAZED  DRAIN  PIPES  . 

Reconstruct.  Watchhouse,  Hill  Culvert,  Thurlstone 
1,271  yds.  Brick  &  Pipe  Sewers  (Belgrave  Sewerage) 
Painting,  etc..  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Manor-grove.. 

Gasholder  and  Steel  Tank  . 

2,000  yds.  of  Sewers  . 

Machine  Tools,  etc.,  Grange-road  Centres . 

Furnishings,  Branch  Library,  Morningside  . 

Painting  Branch  Library,  Morningside . 

Crossley’s  13-brake  Horse-power  Gas  Engine  . 

Cottages,  Edmund-road  and  Clough-road . 

Two.  Schools  at  Bingley  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Newmarket  Police  Station . 

Two  Houses . 

Barkisland  Upper  Hall,  etc . 

Boys’  School,  Bradford-road,  Bingley  . 

Annual  Contracts  . 

Convenience,  King  Edward  VII.  Bridge,  Kew . 

Convenience,  River-walk,  Richmond . 

Conversion,  St.  Peter’s  Sch.  into  Council  Sch.  for  260 

Causewaying,  etc..  King  Bdwardrstreet . 

Workmen’s  Dwellings  at  Kilmainham  . 

Prudhoe  and  West  Wylam  Sewage  Disposal . 

Steelwork,  Esk  Viaduct  Renewal  . 

Two  Twin-Screw  Steam  Hopper  Barges  . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Miners’  Office,  Porth  . 

250  tons  of  Granite  Setts  . 

Water  Supplv  for  Barns,  House.  &  Farm,  Sunnyside 

•NEW  SCHOOL  AT  BROOKWOOD  . 

♦EXTENSION  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  WORKS 
♦JOB.  WORK,  CLE  V  EL  AND  -ST. ,  W..  ETC.,  ASYS. 
•PAVING  &  DRAINAGE  IN  DRAY30N-MEWS  . . 
•PAINT., ETC.,  HOUSE. POOR  WDS.,  EAST-ST.,  W. 

Stables  and  Waggon  Shed  at  Hetton  Downs  . 

•MAKING-UP  BRAD  FIELD-ROAD . •-•••• 

•TRAMWAY  OFFICES  &  CAR  DEPOT,  PLAI3TO  W 

Baths  and  Washhouses  at  Springbank  . 

Club  Premises,  Briggate,  Brighouse  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes . ••••••• - , . 

Steel  Works  and  Improvements,  South  Moor-lane  . . 
Street  Crossings  at  Stanley,  Oxhill.  and  South  Moor 
Painting.  Whitewashing,  and  Repairs,  etc.,  of  Schools 
Alterations,  etc., to  Brynhyfryd  C.M.  Chapel,  Rhymney 

Water  Plant,  Bromsberrow . . . . . 

Rising  Main,  Bromsberrow  to  British  Camp  Reservoir 

Elementary  School.  Bradshaw-street,  Nelson . 

•PAINT.,  ETC.,  HIGHWOOD  SCHL..  BRENTWOOD 
•PAINTING  AT  JOYCE  GREEN  S.P.  HOSPITAL 
•PAINTING  AT  DARENTH  ASYLUM,  KENT  .... 

Iron  Castings . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  . . 

Boundary  Wall,  Charlestown-road,  Blackley  - - - 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Caretaker’s  House,  Roads,  etc.  . . 

School,  Wolverhampton-road  . 

Tramwav  Depot.  Co  ventry-ron  d  • .... .  ......  • 

•STEELWORK,  ETC.,  NEW  PUBLIC  HALL,  HULL 
Elementary  School,  Lydbrook. .................  i. 

Main  Line  &  Br’ches  between  Laughton  &  Kirk  Sandell 

Street-making  (Bridge-street,  etc.)....... . 

•NEW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LINCOLN  . 

Choppington  Guide  Post  New  School. .  .......... 

Private  Street  Improvements,  Chester-street,  etc.  . . 
Two  miles  of  Sewers  ( SVrington  Sewerage  Works)  . . 


Brighton  Education  Committee. . . . 
Londonderry  County  Council .  .  •  •  •  • 
Bombay,  Baroda,  &  Cen.  In.  By.  Co. 

Deptford  Borough  Council . 

Glyncorrwg  Building  Club . 

Lee  is  Education  Committee . 

Glasgow  Gas  Department  . . . . 

Monmouthshire  Education  Com.  . . 
do. 
do. 

Corporation  of  London  . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

North  Dublin  Guardians . 

Edinburgh  Roads  Department  .... 

Manchester  Guardians . 

Mr.  D.  Evans  . 

do. 
do. 


Monmouthshire  Education  Com.  . . 

Ipswich  Corporation . 

llkley  U.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

Edinburgh  &  District  Water  Trustees 
do. 

Edinburgh  City  Council  . . 

Morley  Education  Committee  .... 
Consett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd . 


Rhondda  U.D.C. 


Borough  of  Hampstead . 

C.B.  of  Brighton . 

West  Riding  C.C . 

Leicester  Corporation . 

Richmond  Corporation  (Surrey)  . . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . . . 

Clydebank  Town  Council . 

Bradford  Education  Committee. . . . 

Edinburgh  City  Council . 

do. 

Halstead  U.D.C . •••• 

Sheffield  Improvement  Committee 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 
West  Suffolk  Standing  Joint  Com. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


m  „  .  a„n_  Hnrvevors.  17.  Ship-street,  Brighton . 

A  Wilson  EnSneer,  45.  John-street,  Glasgow  . . 

d!  Morgan,  Architect,  Charles-street-chambers,  Cardiff  . 


B.  L.  Pritchard,  22,  Castle-street,  Brecon . 


f  rLtaXa  jihaUi/sei;  oiigVw: : 

B.  a  c!s,  Stool,  37,  Frederick -street,  Edinburgh  . . . , 


Burgh  Surveyor.  Police-chambers,  Edinburgh  ....... . 

W.  E.  Putman,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley  . 

C  E.  Oliver,  Architect,  General  Offices,  Consett . 

do. 
do. 

O.  Thomas,  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre . 

W.'wilcock  *  SorJ^ArcMtecte,  9.  Lee u^W^  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  S.W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton. . ... . . ...  •■•••••  •  • 

F.  G.  Carpenter,  County  Surveyor  County  Hall,  Wakefield  . 

E.  G.  Morley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  HaU.  Lei<%stor  .. . . . 

J.  H.  Brierlev.  Borough  Surveyor,  TovraHaU,  Richmond  *  *  * 

O.  Thomas.  Engineer,  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre  . 

G.  Ros3  Burgh  Surveyor,  Clydebank  . .  m. 

Stores  Department,  Education  Offices.  Manor-row,  Bradford  . 

R  Morham,  City  Arch.,  Public  Wks.  Office,  City-chbrs.,  Edinburgh 


Bingley  Grammar  School  Trust.. 

Conway  Corporation  . 

Richmond  Corporation  . 

do. 

Hereford  Education  Authority  . . 

Perth  Town  Council . . . 

Dublin  Improvements  Committee. . 

Hexham  R.D.C . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

Rhondda  Miners’  Federation . 

Worsley  U.D.C . 

Proprietor  of  Estate  of  Blairadam . . 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Central  London  Sick  Asy.  Dist.  Mgrs. 

Royal  Borough  of  Kensington . 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians  . 

Hetton  Downs  Amic.  &  Indus.  Soc. 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

West  Ham  Borough  Council . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . . 


W.  A.  Nicholson,  Surveyor,  Halstead  Essex  . .. . 

f. 

A.  A.  Hunt,  County  Architect,  Sudbury  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
T.  Kershaw,  Architect,  Lane.  &  York.  Bank-chambers,  Halifax 
do. 

W.  Rhodes  Nunn,  Architect,  13,  Market-street,  Bingley  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Conway  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond  . 


J.  Parker,  Citjr  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Hereford . . . 

R.  M.  Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street.  Perth  . 

City  Architect.  Municipal-buildings.  Cork-hill,  Dublin  . . . 

J.  E.  Parker,  C.E.,  Post-office-chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .... 

District  Engineer,  Princes-street-station,  Edinburgh . 

G.  H.  Baxter,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow . 

R.  S.  Griffiths,  Architect,  Tonypondy  . . 

J.  A.  Corson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Walkden  . . 

Buchanan  &  Bennett,  C.E.,  12,  Hill-street,  Edinburgh  . . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . . 

W.  Lockwood,  Architect,  3,  Great  Marlborough-3t.,  Argyll-pl.,  W. 
Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  High-st.,  Kensington,  W. 
A.  8.  Snell.  Arch.,  22,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-la.,  W.C. 

Manager  of  the  Society  . 

J.;G.  Morley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E. 


Exmouth  U.D.C.  . 
Stanley  U.D.C.... 


Dorchester  National  Schls.  Managers 
Malvern  U.D.C . 


do. 


A.  B.  M'Donald,  City  Engineer,  61,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow... 
E.  C.  Brooke,  Architect  &  Surveyor,  6,  Huddersfield-rd.,  Brighouse 

S.  Hutton.  Surveyor,  Public  Hall-chambers,  Exmouth . 

J.  Routledge,  Surveyor,  Stanley,  R.8.0 . 

do, 

H.  O.  Lock,  24,  High  West-street,  Dorchester  . 


Nelson  Education  Committee  . 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . . . 
do. 
do. 

Belfast  Gas  Committee  . 

Prestwich  Guardians  . . 

Panteg  U.D.C . 

Walsall  Education  Committee  .... 
Birmingham  Tramway  Department 

Hull  Corporation . 

Gloucestershire  Education  Com.  . . 
South  Yorkshire  Joint  Line  Com. . . 
Ellesmere  Port  and  Whitby  U.D.C. 

The  Governors . 

Northumberland  Education  Com. . . 

Prestwich  U.D.C . 

Axbridge  U.D.C.  . . . . 


Tenders  to 
)e  Delivered 

July  17 

Jul^  is 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

July  19. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

July  2(b 


do. 

do. 

July  21' 


W.  O.  Thorp,  Surveyor  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Malvern  . 
do. 

T.  Bell,  Architect,  Grimshaw-street,  Burnley . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Stelfox,  Engineer.  Gasworks,  Belfast  . 

T.  Worthington  &  Son,  Architects,  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester 

D.  J.  Longher,  Engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Pontypool  . 

Bailey  &  McConnai;  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall . 

Harris  &  Harris,  Surveyors,  9,  Bennett’ s-hill,  Birmingham . 

City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

M.  H.  Medland,  County  Architect,  15,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester 

E.  Parry,  Engineer,  13,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

J.  M.  Hudson,  Surveyor,  Bank-buildings,  Ellesmere  Port  . 

Leonard  Stokes,  Architect,  2,  Great  Smith-street,  S.W . 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  The  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Surveyor,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich  . 

A.  Powell,  Engineer,  10,  Orchard-street,  College  Green,  Bristol  . . 


do. 

July  24* 


do, 

July  26 


do. 

do. 

do. 

July  27' 


do. 

July  31 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


405  yds.  of  New  Street  (Richmond-street)  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Workhouse . 

Iron  Fencing  and  Wall  at  New  Cemetery . 

Granite . 

Repairing  &  Paint.  Outside  Workhouse,  Tatllngstone 

Station  at  Waterford . 

Premises.  Ballymoney  Technical  School  . 

♦MAK.-UPFERNDALE.GLADESMORE.ETC.,  RDS. 
‘SUPPLY.,  ETC.,  4-ft.  CON.  TUBES,  MARSH-LA. 

Painters’  Work  at  Police  Offices,  etc . 

Cables,  Overhead  Lines.  Street  Lamps  &  Fittings,  etc. 

Gas  Cookers,  Heating  Stoves,  etc . 

Embsay  Moor  Reservoir  . 

Fire  Station  and  Dwellings  on  Blackey  Moor . 

Tattenhall  Pumping  Sta.  Extensions  (Contract  No.  2) 

Refuse  Destructor,  Plant,  and  Buildings  . 

88,000  lineal  metres  of  Earthenware  Tubing . 

C.-I.  Piping  for  Ventilation . 

Cleaning  and  Painting  of  Intake,  etc.,  Schools . 

Mill,  Milnshaw,  Accrington . 

School  at  New  Craigball  . . . 

Laundry  and  Alterations,  Brampton  Workhouse _ 

Ten  Through  Houses,  Longwood-grove,  Hunslet _ 

Two  Through  Houses,  Longwood-grove,  Hunslet  . .  1 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  Bramham,  Leeds _ ' 

Painting,  Colouring,  etc.,  8evern-rd.  Council  School  ; 
Catholic  Church,  Tyne  Dock,  South  Shields . ! 


Brackley  R.D.C . 

Derby  Guardians . 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C . 

East  Dereham  U.D.C . 

Samford  Guardians . 

Gt.  Southern*  Western  Ry., Ireland 

Tottenham  U.D.C.’.".* . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C . 

Belfast  Gas  Committee  .  ’ " 

Skipton  U.D.C . 

Blackburn  Corporation  . \ . 

Wolverhampton  Corporation . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Corporation  of  Callao  (Peru) . 

do. 

West  Biding  Education  Committee 


Inveresk  (Land) 'school  Board  .... 


Cardiff  Education  Committee  .... 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


A.  J.  Howard,  Clerk,  34,  Princes-street,  Ipswich.  . 

Engineer  to  the  Company,  Inchicore.  Dublin  ...  . 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Architect,  Ocean-buildings,  Belfast . 

Council  s  Engr.,  Coombes  Crort  House,  712,  High-rd.)  Tottenham 

TO-Fublic,,W?rks,  City  Chambers.  64,  Cochrane-st.  Glascow 
' nRmeer.  68,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  8 
J.  Stelfox,  Engineer  and  Manager  ....  . 

b‘-H‘  ^  tSoi?s-,  Engineers,  3,  VicVoria-st’,’ Westminster’ S  w’ 

Briggs  AWolstenhoime* Stones* Stones,  Richmond-teSckbm 

S’  S'  Woodward,  Waterwks.  Engr.,  Town  Hall.  Wolverhampton 
E?g£  aad  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Merthyr  Tvdfll 
Graham,  Rowe,  &  Co.,  Mersey  Chambers,  Liverpool  '  y 
do. 


S,  Abson,  Divisional  Clerk,  Education  Offices,  Woodhouse 
G.  Hayhurst  and  J.  Whittaker.  Joint  Secs.,  5.  Oak-st.,  Accrington 
A.  Murray  Hardie  Architect,  20,  Georgo-street,  Edinburgh  8 
t’  a?d  Surveyor,  43,  Lowther-sC  Carlisle 

J.  H.  Dunn  &  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  Waterloo-road,  Hunslet 
do. 

Danby  &  Simpson,  Architects,  73,  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

J.  J.  Jackson,  Education  Offices.  Howard-gardens,  Cardiff  !  ! 
Brodwick.Lowther,  &  Walker,  Archs.,York-chbrs.,77,Lowgate,  Hull 


do. 

do. 

Aug.  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  1 
do. 

Oct.  5 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

♦JUNIOR  BUILDING  SURVEYOR  . . 

•CLERK  OF  WORKS...’.” . 

London  C.C.  . . 

Northern  Polytechnic  InBtituto .... 
Willesden  D.C . 

150Z.  per  annum . 

1 50Z.  per  annum  . . 

175Z.  per  annum  .  . 

July  20 
July  24 
do. 

July  26 

No  date 
do. 
do. 

*  rEACHER  OF  BUILDER’S  QUANTITIES 

•TEACHER  OF  BRICKWORK  .  . 

•TEACHER  OF  PLUMBER’S  WORK' i"” \ 

EaBt  Ham  Technical  College . 

do. 

do. 

Not  stated . ..!!!!.",’!!!!! . 

do.  . 

do. 

"  ~  '  .  -  -  TT— . - - Jg 

m„  mrU  rn  »  MfU  (*)  «  in  I  hi,  mmHor.  Competition,  iv.  Contract.,  ly.  vl.  vlii.  %  PuMc  AppoMm.nl, ,  xvl.  -nvll 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  79. 
LLANWRTYD  WELLS.— For  building  a  bungalow 
at  Llanwrtyd,  for  Mr.  Rhys  D.  Jones,  B.A.  Mr.  D. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo : —  * 

N.  Evans,  Llanwrtyd* .  £gg5 

Vle  erecti°n  Of  new  public  baths  in 
Manor-street,  Kings-road,  Chelsea,  for  the  Chelsea 
?or?*!fh  Council.  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson,  architects 
4,  Adam-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr! 
1.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  5,  Old  Queen-street,  S.W.  : _ 


'  Sims  *  Woods  . 

'  Fryer  &  Co . ' 

;  W.  Taylor  &  Co . ' 

Killby  &  Gayford . 

!  Spencer,  Santo,*  Co., Ltd 

1  Godson  &  Sons . 

'  Appleby  &  Sons . . . ! .’ ! 
1  Foster  &  Dicksee  .....'! 

Johnson  &  Son . 

1  Lole  *  Co . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

Strange  &  Sons . 

1  Stimpson  &  Co . 

1  Bulled  &  Co . 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ”  ”  ” 

'  Dearing  &  Co. 

Martin  &  Wells,  Ltd.’ 
Kirk  &  Randall ....  " 
Patti  nson  &  Son,  Ltd.’ 

1  Patman  &  Fotheringham 

Ltd.  . . 

Holliday  *  Greenwood” 
W.  Johnson  *  Co.,  Ltd. ' 

H.  L.  Holliday  . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son”” 

Willcock  &  Co . 

Lorden  &  Son.. . . 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.' . 

Prestige  &  Co .  " ' ' 

D.  W.  Barker  . . . . ! . 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . . 

Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

W.  Wallis  .... 

Cowley  &  Drake.  . 

C.  G.  Hill .  . 

A.  Hudson  &  Co. . 

w-MBS?. :::::: 

Galbraith  Bros.  . 

A.  Faulkes . . . 

A.  N.  Coles*  ..  . 

Ohessum  &  Sons 
J-  M.  Patrick 
Garrett  *  Son 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Painting  of  Schools  during  the  Summer 
Holidays,  1905. 

Camberwell,  N .,  Crawford-slreet  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

. W.  Rayer  &  Son  £511  0  0 

J.  J.  Richards  486  19  0 
H.  Bragg* Sons, 

19,  Robsart- 
street,  Brix- 
ton-road*  . .  385  4  5 


H.  L.  Holloway  £874  0  0 
J.  R.  Sims  ....  632  0  0 
W.  V.  Goal  . .  613  00 
J.  Appleby  & 

Sons  .  532  0  0 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Btd .  619  It  6 

Chelsea,  “  Ashburnham"  (Painting  Interior  and  Exterior), 
O.  Johnson..  £1.340  in  n  Rriatnm  a  i?.»i. 


C.  Johnson 
Lole  &  Co.  . . 
Crabb  &  Sons 
W.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
W.  King*  Son 
Lathey  Bros. 
J .  Garrett  & 
Son 


£1,340  10  0 
827  0  0 
820  0  0 

757  0  0 
710  0  0 
655  0  0 


Bristow  &  Eat- 

well  . £637  0  0 

E,  B.  Tucker  . .  612  0  0 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  686  0  0 
C.  Wall,  Ltd.  . .  582  2  6 
E.  Triggs,  92, 

The  Chase, 

Clapham*  ....  541  0  0 


Clwpham,  Honeywell-road  (Painting  Interior  of  Old 
1  ortion  and  Interior  and  Exterior  of  Enlargement). 

I.  Kintr  A  Ann  CnOa  Ann.  t _ '  - -  ’ 


■  /ci»  j  luertur  unt 

w.  King  &  Son  £586  0  0 
J.  Shelbourne* 

Co . 

Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co.,  Ltd. 

E.  Flood  . 

W.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 

Holloway  Bros. 
(London), 

Etd .  584  0  0 

Fulham,  the 


683  0  0 

669  0  0 
.063  00 

619  0  0 


R.  A.  Jewell  . . 
E.  P.  Bulled  & 

Co . 

W.  Hcrnett  . . 
J.  Garrett*  Son 
E.  B.  Tucker . . 
E.  Triggs,  92, 
The  Chaso, 
Clapham*  . . 


£579  6  0 

574  0  0 
569  7  0 
553  0  0 
462  12  6 


Lole  &  Co . £700 

Hudson  Bros.  . .  «89  19 

A.  Leather  . 

W.  Johnson* Co., 

Ltd . 

Crabb  &  Son 


Peterborough  ”  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

“  ‘  C.  Leather*  Sons  £511  0 

Lathey  Bros .  498  0 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  .  462  0 
E.  Triggs,  02,  The 
Chase,  Clapham*  421  0 


628  0 


620 

569 


Unn£ilf2d’rFleel~road  (Painting  Interior  and  Exterior). 
Holloway  Bros.  Stevens  Bros. . .  £779  0  0 

F.  Chidley  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  709  0  0 

Aldridge  &  Son, 

78,  Harlesden- 
road.Willesden 
Green* . 


1  *  ii.it/il/,  J.  cut 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London), Ltd.£l, HO  0  0 
Patman  & 
Fotheringham, 

_  “a .  850  0  0 

1.  Cruwys  -  826  0  0 

G-  Neale .  820  0  0 


_ _ J.  13  4 

hSs  KWTfit  ‘J 

5?tonSe1“’  213,  Hoe-stre»‘.  Walthanulowf  and 

£r$Iey  k™3 . £6’600  I  Drummond  . £3  450 

8.  W.  Robinson. . . .  4,600  |  Wheeler.  Wood- 

3,350 


....  £5,600  i 

[  Drummond 

.  4,500 

ford*  . . . , 

wards  W  mas  ““  additions  to  casual 

sevl'-Zv’  Rotherhithe,  S.E.,  for  the  Bermond- 
sey  Guardians.  Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman,  architects 
3h  Tooley-street.  London  Bridge,  S.E.  ’ 

vv.  Reason,  47,  Rosebe’ry-avenue,  E.C.  ....  £429" 


_  LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  814,  High-road, 
Tottenham,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Ladd.  Mr.  Augustine  C. 
Green,  architect  and  surveyor,  40,  Bruce  Castle-road. 
Tottenham,  N. 

Pollard  *  Brand..  £1,280  I  J.  Stewart .  £944 

A.  Monk .  1,179  Sims  &  Woods _  920 

J.  Groves  &  Sons..  1,024  J.  Almond  &  Son, 

A.  Porter  .  959  |  Ltd.* .  870 

LUTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  bandstand  at  War- 
down  Park,  for  the  Luton  Corporation.  Mr.  S.  F.  L. 
Fox,  A.M.Inst.C.E. : — 

W.  MacFarlane  &  Co.,  Glasgow  . £215 

LUTON.— For  unclimbable  iron  fence,  for  the  Town 
Council  of  Luton.  Mr.  S.  F.  L.  Fox,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Per  yd. 

Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss,  Wolver¬ 
hampton* .  ix  xo 

NORBITON. — For  alterations  to  200,  London-road, 
Norbiton,  for  Mr.  A.  Moss.  Mr.  Jasper  J.  Keif,  archi¬ 
tect,  213,  Hoe-strect,  Walthamstow,  and  Leytonstone  : — 
Warwick  &  Son  ....  £465  I  Drummond,  Leyton- 

I  stone*  . £440  • 

NORWICH. — For  colouring,  painting,  whitewashing, 
etc.,  various  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  architect  and  surveyor,  Cathedral 
Offices,  The  Close.  Norwich  : — 

A.  Taylor,  96,  Only-street,  Norwich*  ..  £17  16  0 
Lawn  &  Blyth,  Bcr-street,  Norwich*  ..  28  10  0 

A.  Browne,  Only-street,  Norwich* .  70  0  0 

E.  E.  Huggins,  Quebeck-road,  Norwich*  136  0  0 
Ludlow  &  Son,  St.  Gile3-street,  Norwich*  31  7  9 

Abbs,  106,  Aylsham-road,  Norwich* _  16  10  0 

I.  W.  King,  South  well-road,  Norwich*  . .  109  0  0 


PONTYPOOL.  —  For  erecting  new  school,  and 
alteration  and  additions  to  Penygarn  Chapel.  Mr.  W. 
Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  3,  Dumfries-place,  Cardiff : — 

Jenkins  &  Co . £2,770  I  Bowers  &  Co . £2,462 

Bailey  Bros .  2,650  Leadbeter  Bros.  . .  2,430 

T.  Broad  &  Co. ; . . .  2,632  Jordan  &  Co.,  New- 

Meara  &  Co .  2,550  port**  .  2,317 

J.  Charles .  2,495  | 

t  To  be  completed  in  ten  months. 

PORTARDAWE. — For  water  mains,  etc.,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council/  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Surveyor. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

At  Cwmnantllwyd,  Cilybebyll,  and  Gwyn-slreet,  Alltwen. 

D.  Evans,  Llanelly  J . £53  19  6 

At  Yrismhdw  and  Waunleison,  Gwann-cae-Gurwen. 

J.  Rees,  Ywsnmdw  Glw  . . £39  7  6 

For  190  yds.  of  4 -in.  Kerbstone  at  Vardre-road,  Clydach. 

E.  Reynolds,  Clydach-on-Tawe. .  £36  8  4 

QUEENSBURY.— For  erecting  six  through  houses  at 
Ford  Hill.  Messrs.  J.  Drake  &  Son,  architects,  Queens- 

Mason  :  G.  Drake,  Queensbury  . £604  0 

Joiner  and  Carpenter  :  H.  Abbott,  Queens¬ 
bury  . . .  422  15 

Slater  :  A.  Blagborough.  Bradshaw .  30  10 

Plasterer:  W.  H.  Sutcliffe,  Queensbury  ..  109  in 

Plumber  :  W.  Hodgson,  Queensbury  -  256  0 
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[July  is,  i9ot; 


RHYDYMWY N  (Flintshire).. — For  erecting  a  new 
bridge  and  approaches  over  the  River  Alyn,  for  Holy- 
well  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Evans,  County 
Surveyor,  County-buildings,  Mold  :  — 

Contract  A. — Excavation  for,  and  Building  of,  Abutment 
and  Wing  Walls,  Filling,  Road- Making,  Braining,  etc. 
Sibeon  Bros.  Vila  in  n  a  Wri-i,t  .tv 


Si beon  Bros. . .  £443  10  „ 

R.  Williams..  408  5  10 
T.  Foulkes  ..  393  17  8 

R.  Peters _  370  0  0 

T.  Roberts  . .  430  0  0 

P.  Edwards..  375  0  0  x,uii.  _  oio  a*  « 

Contract  B. — For  Supplying  and  Erecting  Steel  Work 
Complete. 


G.  Wright  & 

Sons . £356  0 

H.  Hughes  . .  343  8 
E.  O.  Probert  341  19 
M.  S.  Rogers, 

Flint*  ....  313  14 


Pendleton  Iron 

Works . £329  17  3 

E.  Ct  &  J.  Keay  327  0  0 
Ruberv  &  Co. . .  300  0  0 
Dee  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Co .  270  0  0 


J.  6.  Brettell. .  £254  10  6 
Gilbert  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Co.  . .  220  0  0 
Dorman. Eong.<fe 
Co.  Middles¬ 
brough*  ....  168  0  0 


SALISBURY. — For  erecting  proposed  post  office. 
Inland  Revenue  offices,  and  county  court,  for  H.M. 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  :  — 

A.  W.  Long  ..  £11,691  0l  Bird  &  Pippard  £9,700  0 

" . — *  "  Webb  *  Co.  ..  9,487  0 

W.  Webb .  9,339  0 

H.  M.  Patrick . .  9.000  0 


Havward 

Wooster....  10,493 
F.  Merrick  & 

Son .  10,417  0 

H.  <fe  C.  Spack- 1 

man  .  9,987  0 

E.  Walters  & 

Son .  9.950  0 

E.  Hall .  9,890  0 

Stephens,  Bas- 
tow,  &  Co.  ..  9.734  0 


A.  J.  Colborne  8.899  0 
Wort*  Way..  8,750  0 
Harris  Bros.  . .  8,475  0 

.T.  Long  &  Sons  8,414  0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  constructing  a  pipe  sewer  at 
Hoare's  Hill,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther, 
Borough  Engineer  :  — 

1J  Lawrence  . .  £232  OOlDouglas  & 

G.  R.  Long  . .  227  13  3  Richards  . .  £1»9  O  0 

F.  Osman  _  211  0  0  I  J.  Butt* .  187  0  0 

[All  of  Southampton.] 

SOUTHAMPTON. — For  constructing  a  pipe  sewer 
and  storm  water  drains  in  Bellemoor-road  and  Hill- 
lane  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  Borough 
Engineer :  — 

G.  Jt.  Long  ..  £1,771  16  7  I  F.  Osman  ..  £1,447  0  0 

H.  J.  Hood  ..  1,662  0  0  Douglas  & 

H.  Lawrence .  1,529  0  0  Richards* . .  1,327  0  0 

J.  Butt .  1.498  0  0| 

[All  of  Southampton.] 

SWANSEA. — For  Libanus  new  Baptist  Chapel, 
Cwmbwrla.  Mr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  architect,  10,  Fishef- 
street.  Swansea  : — 

T.  Richards  &  Son  £4,810  I  Lloyd  Bros . £4,490 

Walters  &  Johns  . .  4,800  I  J.  &  D.  Jones  ....  4,400 

Bennet,  Bros .  4,750  J.  &  F.  Weaver, 

D.  JenkiDS  .  4,699  |  Swansea*  .  4,100 

[Architect's  estimate,  £4,376.] 

SWANSEA. — For  erecting  ten  pairs  of  semi-detached 
villa  residences  on  the  Coedsaeson  Estate,  Sbetty,  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Grosvenor  Building  Club.  Mr. 
Harold  Kennard,  architect,  13,  Railway-approach, 
London  Bridge,  and  at  Swansea.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
John  Moir  Kennard,  13,  Railway-approach,  london 
Bridge : — 


IBDDINOTON.-ror  alter»Mo«»  lo 

$•  sffisss&rss  - 

-J:“i *8 o-|  00 

TOTNES. — For  erecting  ■‘“SlASii'jSsl1’  Mr- 
offices,  for  the  Totnes  and  B rid^itrh.otreot,  Totnes. 
W.  F.  Tollitt.  surveyor,  10,  High  street,, 
Quantities  by  purveyor: —  £045 

T.  Brook,  Totnes* . . . 

walton.qm5I5E-ST|^^§,  p«‘nc?' 
Burwcod  I'ark-road,  for  th®  council  Offices, 

Mr.  R  Wilds,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  couuui 
Walton.  Quantities  by  E“Kl“eeI.;“ 


C.  Horsell 
A.  C.  Soan 

J.  Jackson - 

G.  A.  Franks  . . 
J.  Bhelbourne  & 
Co. 


.  £617  13  8 
496  15  7 
463  10  9 
42 L  4  0 


G.  Hebburn 


410  7  5 
400 


,I»WI  -  j 

s-c?”“,g  .  t» 

Free  A  Sons  . .  392  4  4 

E.  Pottortou  & 

Molesey*  f.B.  •  378  0  0 


SsHftEtf'fe'*  S-  VSfUBS 


Wimborne 


0 


George  A  Harding  ..  £3,395  - 

Burt  &  Vick  .  3,217  10  ■■ 

Jenkins  &  Sons  ....  3,179  0  0 

Me  William  .  3,127  0  » 

"TaT-::::  IS”  *. 
iVUSi-a-m  SS-S  j 

F.  Hoare  &  Son; -  2,895  0  0 

J.  Smith .  2,884  10  0 

J.  A.  Colborne,  North-  „  405  17  10 

street,  Swindon* . .  2,695  6  10  •  •  •  •  "> 

WOOD  GREEN. — Bor  the  election  of  n  new  school 
in  Lordship-lane.  Wood  Green.  Mr.  0.  J.  Gunjon. 
Architect,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Green  . 


Waring,  Cole,  & 

Waring  ....  £11,366  18 
E.  Thomas  & 

Sons  .  10,684  0 

D.  Jenkins. .. .  10,500  0 
G.  Mercer  ....  9,995  0 

Price  Bros.  . .  9,951  0 


J.  &  T.  Weaver  £9,900  0 

Lloyd  Bros.  ..  9,615  0 

T.  Richards  . .  9,614  0 

Pye.  Parkinson, 

&  Co.,  Sketty*  8,638  0 
J.  Richards  . .  7,800  0 


SWINDON. — For  erection  of  a  detached  house  at 
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Report  of  the  London  Traffic  Commission: 


Report  of  the 
“  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  London 
Traffic  ”  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  almost 
takes  away  one’s 
breath  —  so  im¬ 
mense  are  the  in¬ 
terests  involved  in 


it,  and  so  heroic  are  some  of  the  measures 
suggested  in  it  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  means  of  locomotion  and  transport 
in  London.  The  subject,  in  fact,  cannot 
be  restricted  to  mere  questions  of  accelera¬ 
ting  traffic  ;  it  is  inextricably, interwoven 
with  questions  of  street  improvement, 
distribution  of  habitations,  and  hygiene  ; 
the  last-named  consideration,  indeed, 
forcing  itself  upon  us  in  one  or  two  aspects 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
obvious  to  the  Commissioners. 


The  present  first  volume  of  the  Report 
gives  us  only  the  outline  or  frameAvork  of 
the  inquiry ;  long  as  it  is,  it  is  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  Report  only,  their  resume  of 
Avhat  A\ras  brought  before  them;  for  the 
evidence  and  much  other  valuable  matter 
we  have  to  ivait  for  the  appearance  of  the 
remaining  volumes.  But  we  may  take 
i  to  that  the  Report  gives  a  perfectly  fair 
summary  of  the  case  as  it  Avas  brought 
before  the  Commission. 

In  their  Preliminary  observations  the 
Commission  AA'isely  remark  that  “there 
can  be  no  finality  in  the  question  of  the 
best  means  of  locomotion  and  transport 
for  great  cities  ”  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
London  more  especially  the  problem 


should  be  considered  in  the  first  instance 
on  broad  and  general  lines,  particular 
branches  of .  the  problem  being  the 
subject  of  separate  and  distinct  inquiries. 
This  is  a  rational  \dew  to  take  :  settle  a 
broad  principle  first,  then  consider  details 
in  relation  to  it.  And  in  London  especi¬ 
ally  the  question  of  locomotion  assumes 
an  unusually  large  aspect  in  view  of  the 
immense  numbers  of  people  who  live  oil 
the  outer  radius  of  greater  London,  and 
have  to  get  into  and  out  from  the  centre 
of  London  every  morning  and  evening  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  only  the  question  of  the 
congestion  of  traffic  in  London,  but  of  the 
rapid  and  healthy  means  of  transit  (Ave 
insert  the  second  adjective  advisedly) 
from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs.  And 
with  this  is  connected,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  problem  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  of 
overcrowding,  only  to  be  met,  says  the 
Report,  by  enabling  workmen  to  get  in 
and  out  of  London  quickly  and  cheaply, 
and  providing  housing  for  them  in  outer 
zones. 

We  will  return  to  that  aftenvards.  The 
traffic  of  central  London  is,  after  all,  the 
cjntral  portion  of  the  subject.  The  gist 
of  the  problem  is  stated  in  Section  21 
of  the  Report 

“21.  The  chief  difficulty  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  means  of  locomotion  in 
London  is  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  originally  laid  out  on 
any  general  plan.  If  the  streets  were  of  sufficient 
width,  and  had  been  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan, 
the  congestion  of  vehicular  traffic  would  practi¬ 
cally  disappear  ;  the  long-distance  traffic  could 
be  provided  for  by  shallow  underground  railways 
at  a  cost  which  would  not  be  prohibitive  ;  and  a 
complete  system  of  surface  tramways  could  be 
laid  down  which  would  carry  the  short-distance 
and  miscellaneous  passenger  traffic  of  London 
cheaply  and  quickly.” 


This  is  only  another  of  many  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  serious  mistake  that  lias 
been  continuously  made  in  London, 
in  carrying  out  street  improvements 
without  any  reference  to  a  comprehensive 
and  pre-arranged  plan.  As  is  remarked 
in  Section  25,  even  when  in  the  last 
century  the  question  of  improving  the 
streets  of  London  was  taken  in  hand, 
“  the  attention  of  the  authorities  Avas 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  particular 
evils  which  could  no  longer  be  overlooked, 
rather  than  to  the  adoption  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  which  would  provide 
both  for  immediate  and  future  wants.” 
And  even  in  these  partial  improvements 
the  lesson  as  to  the  insufficient  width 
of  London  streets  had  not  been  taken 
to  heart,  and  it  is  only  in  its.  most  recent 
proposals  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  had  the  boldness  to  contem¬ 
plate  anything  wider  than  a  60-ft.  street 
as  a  necessity.  If  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  does  nothing  else,  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  having  put  forcibly 
the  absolute  necessity  of  carrying  out 
improvements  on  a  definite  system 
instead  of  by  piecemeal  operations  having 
no  necessary  connexion  Avith  one  another. 

In  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
interior  traffic  of  London,  as  distinguished 
from  traffic  betAveen  the  centre  and  the 
suburbs,  the  difficulties  are  well  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Section  65  of  the 
Report : — 

“  65.  At  the  root  of  the  problem. 
locomotion  lies  the  fact  that  many  o 
of  London  are  too  narrow,  not  a  surprising  fact 
when  it  is  remembered  how  London  grew  without 
method  of  control.  It  affects  all  kinds  of  loco- 
motion  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Vehicles 
move  more  slowly  because  they  move  in  a  too 
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confined  space  ;  so  much  so  that  we  learn  that  the 
speed  of  vehicles,  such  as  omnibuses  and  cabs, 
rails  from  about  8  miles  an  hour  while  the  streets 
are  fairly  free  to  about  4£  miles  an  hour  during 

ie  busy  hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon.  It 
is  more  difficult  on  the  crowded  surface  to  find 
room  for  tramways,  and  more  difficult  to  find 
room  for  railways  just,  beneath  the  surface  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  lines  of  pipes  which 
are  there  already.  No  argument  is  needed 

o  show  that  immediate  action  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  all  streets  to  be  constructed  here¬ 
after  shall  be  of  sufficient  width.  That  can  be 
provided  for  by  regulations.  It  is  equally  clear 
tnat,  if  it  be  practicable  to  pierce  new  arterial 
streets  and  to  widen  existing  streets,  every 
kind  of  locomotion  will  be  facilitated  ;  the 
question  is  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  do  this 
and  how  fast  it  can  be  done.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  brought  be¬ 
fore  them  the  Commission  received  a  great 
many  suggestions  for  dealing  with  this 
difficulty.  One  of  these  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  circular  road  75  miles  in 
length,  at  a  radius  of  12.  miles  from  St. 
Paul  s  ;  a  futile  suggestion,  since  people 
do  not  want  to  go  round  London ; 
they  want  to  go  through  it.  Providing 
alternative  streets  parallel  to  crowded 
thoroughfares  is  a  more  reasonable  and 
more  possible  suggestion  ;  and  we  read 
that,  besides  these,  a  multitude  of  par¬ 
ticular  works  in  the  way  of  widening 
have  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  As  to  the  details  and 
the  feasibility  of  these  schemes  we  can 
form  no  opinion  until  we  have  the  volume 
containing  the  evidence.  But  the 
Report  implies  that  the  Commission 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  on 
these  schemes,  as  they  have  a  report 
from  their  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers, 
which  was  compiled  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  these  proposals,  and  embraces 
all  that  require  particular  notice.  This 
Advisory  Board  consisted  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  Mr.  W. 
Barclay  Parsons,  the  chief  engineer  to 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rapid  Transit 
Railway  Commissioners,  who,  besides 
his  New  York  experience,  is  said  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  London.  This 
Report  will  be  contained  in  one  of  the 
future  volumes,  so  that  we  must  wait  for 
that  to  know  all  the  details  of  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  in  the  present 
Report  the  outline  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  sufficiently  startling. 
The  principal  one  is  stated  in  Section 
69  : — 

“ 69-  By  far  the  most  important  of  their 
recommendations  is  a  proposal  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  Main  Avenues  through  London 
one  from  west  to  east  to  connect  Bayswater- 
road  with  Whitechapel  and  passing  through 
the  City  of  London  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  Wall,  the  other  from  north  to  south  to 
connect  Holloway  with  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
passing  by  a  new  bridge  across  the  Thames 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  City.  The 
precise  route  which  these  avenues  should  fellow 
is  not  definitely  fixed,  and  would  have  to  be  laid 
out  when  tho  time  for  construction  comes  Each 
avenue  would  be  140  ft.  in  width  from  house  to 
house,  with  subways  for  water  mains  and  so 
forth,  and  would  afford  space  for  cellarage 
under  the  footpaths.  It  is  also  intended  that 
there  should  bo  four  lines  of  tramway  on  the 
surface  and  four  lines  of  railway  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  so  as  to  allow  express  trains 
and  local  stopping  trains  to  be  run  on  different 
rails.  Both  tramway  and  railway  are  intended 
to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

The  design  is  that  the.  tramways  on  each  of 
these  Main  Avenues  should  be  connected  with 
the  tramway  systems  at  both  ends,  and  also 
afford  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  various 
systems  of  tramways  crossed  on  the  route,'  so  as 
to  provide  through  communication  with  all  parts 
of  London  and  its  suburbs.” 

That  such  a  scheme  would  pretty 
nearly  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  of 
internal  locomotion  in  London  seems 


obvious';  but  can  it  be  considered  to  be 
a  scheme  within  the  region  of  practical 
and  practicable  undertakings  ?  The 
north  and  south  road  would  not  be  so 
appalling  a  problem  as  the  east  and  west 
one,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  quite 
so  important.  But  what  is  to  be  said 
as  to  the  proposal  to  drive  a  street 
140  ft.  wide  through  the  City  ?  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  enormous  cost  of  such  an 
undertaking,  it  would  involve  such  an 
interference  with  existing  property  and 
vested  interests  that  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether,  in  the  ey^s  of  owners 
of  property  in  the  City,  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a  campaign  against  them 
rather  than  a  public  benefit.  It  is 
true  that  the  Advisory  Board  do  not 
contemplate  that  such  a  scheme  could 
or  should  be  carried  out  at  one  coup  ; 
they  only  recommend  it  as  a  scheme  to 
be  iaid  down  on  the  map  of  London  and 
gradually  worked  up  to,  piece  by  piece  ; 
and  they  suggest,  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  expenditure,  an  extensive  purchase  of 
back  lands  near  one  of  the  selected 
routes  at  present  values  ;  a  great  land 
speculation,  in  fact,  which  it  is  suggested 
might  prove  remunerative  in  the  end. 
Granting  that  it  might,  the  question 
naturally  occurs,  how  long  would  it 
take  before  such  a  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  and  commence  to  repay 
itself  ?  And  is  it  certain  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  have  changed  so  much 
before  that  time,  that  what  was  entered 
upon  as  a  public  necessity  or  convenience 
might  in  the  end  be  regarded  as  a  Utopian 
enterprise  which  had  over-reached  itself  ? 
Throughout  the  Report  it  is  assumed 
that  street  traffic  and  crowding  in 
London  will  go  on  increasing  in  the  same 
ratio  as  heretofore  ;  but  is  that  certain  ? 
Is  it  not.  possible  that  a  re-action  against 
the  tendency  to  crowd  into  London  may 
set  in  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  signs  of 
such  re-action  are  not  already  in  the  air ; 
and  if  there  is  any  chance  of  that,  we 
can  hardly  expect  those  who  discern  it 
to  give  support  to  an  immense  scheme, 
in  the  face  of  a  doubt  whether  in  the  end 
it  is  really  a  necessity.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  looking  too  far  ahead,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  scheme  of 
the  two  avenues  is  open  to  that  objection. 
It  would  have  been  a  splendid  thing 
to  do  in  laying  out  a  new  city ;  whether 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  an  old  one  is  quite 
another  matter. 

The  Advisory  Engineers’  Report,  how¬ 
ever,  may  do  real  good  if  it  lead  the 
authorities  and  the  public  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  much 
higher  standard  of  width  for  new  streets. 
They  propose  that  new  streets  or  widened 
streets  should  be  laid  out  according  to 
the  following  standards  of  width  from 
house  to  house,  according  to  their  import¬ 
ance  and  probable  amount  of  traffic  : — 


Main  avenues .  140 

First-class  arterial  streets  . .  . .  100 

Seconcl-class  streets  .  go 

Third-class  streets .  60 

Fourth-class  streets . 40  or  50 


It  is  amusing  to  see  that  in  this 
schedule  the  London  County  Council’s 
width  for  best  streets  is  reduced  to  the 
fourth  in  the  descending  scale.  But 
on  this  point  at  least  we  are  entirely 
with  the  “  Advisory  Engineers.”  Their 
widths  are  not  one  whit  too  great; 
and  even  if  their  grand  scheme  of  the 
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two  avenues  is  too  large  to  be  carri  l 
the  laying  out  of  new  or  widened  si  ’ 
according  to  that  schedule  of  ?s 
would  work  a  considerable  imnrm,  ^ 
in  the  course  of  time.  ei^ 

After  the  question  of  width  of  st 
and  in  some  degree  bound  up 
comes  that  of  the  nature  and  conne ' 
of  the  means  of  locomotion,  ' 
railways  on  one  side  for  the  mnl'11’ 
we  find  that  the  Commission  lays  ^ 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  hr? 
development  and  connecting  up  0{  J1 
tramway  system.  The  Report  dr!5 
attention  to  the  curious  fact  that 
there  is  a  considerable  tramway  Lf 
both  east  and  west  of  London  V 
is  no  connexion  between  them,  and  t? 
no  one  is  able  to  go  from  east  to  west!! 
London  except  by  a  change  of  conveyani! 
It  is  urged  by  the  Advisory  EngLI 
among  other  things,  that  the  Euston ari 
Marylebone  roads,  though  at  some  poi! 
too  narrow,  have  at  present  a  < J 
capacity  for  widening  owing  to'f! 
existence  along  a  great  portion  of  tk 
of  fore-courts  or  gardens  in  front  of  i 
houses,  part  of  which  cou!d  be  taken 
for  widening  the  roadway  without  i J 
expense  ;  and  that  there  would  be  D0 
very  great  outlay  necessary  to  render 
this  line  of  road  a  wide  east  to  m 
avenue,  capable  of  carrying  a  line  0| 
tramcars.  We  think  the  forming  of  such 
an  avenue,  though  quite  practicable 
would  be  both  a  longer  and  a  more  costly 
business  than  is  calculated  in  the  Report 
but  we  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  that  with  this 
object  the  roads  in  question  should  h 
carefully  watched  so  that  any  further 
advance  of  the  building  line  over  the 
existing  open  spaces  should  be  prevented 
The  Advisory  Engineers  also  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  four  other  routes  on  which, 
with  the  same  object,  an  eye  of  authority 
should  be  kept— viz.  :  the  Bayswatet- 
road  ;  the  Hammersmith  -  road ;  the 
Fulham-road  ;  and  the  King’s-road 
Chelsea.  These  loutes,  they  sari 
“  are  especially  important,  not  oni? 
because  of  the  great  traffic  which  the? 
already  carry,  and  its  probable  increase, 
but  because  also  they  are  routes  specially 
suited  for  tramway  service.”  By 
“  specially  suited  ”  we  suppose  is  mean: 
in  the  sense  of  direction,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  King’s-road 
Chelsea,  as  it  exists  is  suitable  for  tram¬ 
way  service ;  it  is  in  many  parts  much  too 
narrow.  But  all  these  are  no  doubt 
good  routes  for  tramway  services 
taking  people  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  London. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion,  what  is  really  the  best  means  of 
traversing  the  crowded  streets  in  the 
centre  of  London  ?  The  Report  of  the 
Commission,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
Advisory  Engineers,  appears  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  development  of  the  tramcar 
system  ;  but  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  unless  we  can  get  wide  streets 
for  a  tramway  surface,  the  trams  not  only 
cannot  get  along  at  any  great  speed 
themselves,  but  are  a  serious  obstruction 
to  the  other  traffic.  The  immense  tram- 
car  system  of  Paris,  with  its  arrangement 
of  “  correspondances  ”  from  one  line 
to  another,  is  no  doubt  a  notable  example 
of  systematic  working,  but  until  one  gets 
well  outside  the  centre  of  Paris  it  is 
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I  exceedingly  slow  ;  in  fact,  in  the  crowded 
,  parts  of  Paris  it  is  really  about  the 
slowest  means  of  getting  about  that  one 
J7  can  employ.  In  speaking  of  trams  we 
,  almost  pre-suppose  them  to  be  electric 
trams,  for  we  do  not.  think  the  horsed 
tramcar  will  last  very  much  longer. 
,  Now,  it  is  of  no  use  expecting  the  best 
j  results  from  such  a  tram-service  except 

•  in  streets  which  are  wide  enough  to 
‘  afford  a  free  circulation  on  each  side  of 

the  tram-lines.  All  driving  in  a  crowded 
street  is  a  matter  of  give  and  take 
between  the  different  vehicles,  and  to 
;  introduce  into  such  a  street  a  set  of  cars 
which  claim  to  run  a  straight  line  through 
everything  is  at  once  to  introduce  inevit- 
■;  able  blocking,  delay,  and  confusion. 
And  we  put  it*  therefore,  that  the  real 
function  of  electric  tramcars  is  not 
1  to  circulate  in  the  crowded  centre  of 
London,  but  to  take  people  from  that 
centre  to  the  suburbs.  For  that  purpose 
r  of  traffic  it  is  invaluable,  but  it  is  quite 

I  out  of  place  in  a  crowd.  The  Report 
speaks  strongly  of  the  disadvantage 
and  inconvenience  of  having  to  change 
your  vehicle  at  a  certain  point.  That, 

•  however,  would  be  inevitable  in  many 
J  cases,  even  if  we  had  tramcars  all  over 
r  London,  since  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
4  a  service  where  the  same  line  of  tramcars 

II  would  serve  all  directions.  And  we  put 
11  it  that  the  changing  is  a  lesser  public 
1  inconvenience  than  would  be  caused 

•  by  choking  up  with  a  tram-route  streets 
1  which  are  not  wide  enough  for  it.  Keep 
|  the  electric  tram  for  radiating  routes 
1  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs  ;  and  for 
1  the  centre,  wait  a  little  and  see  what  the 
'  motor-omnibus  will  effect.  That  vehicle 
i  is  only  feeling  its  way  at  present,  but 
!.  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is 

destined  to  supplant  the  horsed  omnibus 
before  very  long.  The  motor-omnibus 
i  has  a  greater  capacity  for  speed  (where 
t  there  is  opportunity  for  it)  ;  it  seems 
i  to  be  even  more  manageable,  in  the 
1  matter  of  steering,  than  the  horsed 
1  omnibus ;  and  if  it  is  kept  within  a  certain 
>.  maximum  of  length  (and  that  ought  to  be 

■  officially  seen  to),  it  occupies  less  room 
1  than  the  ordinary  omnibus  and  horses. 

■  That  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  wheeled  loco¬ 
motion  in  the  centre  of  London,  for 
which  the  tramcar  is  most  certainly  not 
suited.  At  the  same  time,  we  agree  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  present 

[  power  of  “  veto  ”  of  a  tram-route  by 
r  the  authorities  of  a  district  should  be 
1  cancelled.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a 
1  route  is  a  general  public  advantage, 
it  is  unreasonable  that  a  special  authority 
(  011  a  portion  of  the  route  should  prevent 
it  being  carried  out. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  no  serious 
1  and  practical  proposal  is  made  in  the 
1  Report  towards  getting  over  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences  in  regard 
to  wheeled  locomotion  in  London — the 
1  obstruction  of  what  ought  to  be  fast  traffic 
by  slow-moving  vehicles,  such  as  carts 
and  vans.  The  manner  in  which  a  single 
lumbering  goods  van  is  allowed  at  present, 
often,  to  set  the  pace  for  a  whole  street, 
and  keep  a  line  of  cabs  and  carriages 
crawling  in  its  rear,  is  perfectly  absurd  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
totally  failed  to  grasp  the  real  remedy 
tor  it.  They  suggest  the  futile  idea  that 
slow-moving  traffic  should  be  compelled 


to  keep  close  to  the  kerb.  How  can  it, 
when  at  every  hundred  yards  or  so  a  cart 
will  find  another  cart  or  a  carriage 
lawfully  at  a  standstill  at  the  kerb, 
and  will  therefore  have  to  wheel  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  street,  progressing  by 
a  kind  of  zig-zag  course  ?  The  real  and 
much  simpler  remedy  is  to  limit  slow- 
moving  traffic  to  certain  hours — say, 
from  3  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  out- door  life 
of  the  London  social  world — the  world 
which  uses  carriages  and  cabs,  does  not 
begin  to  wake  up  till  3  p.m.  at  the 
earliest ;  it  is  at  its  fullest  swing  from  4 
to  8,  and  again  from,  say,  10.30  p.m.  to 
1.0  a.m.  Stop  the  slow  traffic,  in  all 
principal  thoroughfares,  after  3  p.m., 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  obstructions 
to  wheeled  locomotion  would  be  removed 
with  no  real  hardship  to  any  one.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  this  remedy, 
which  has  been  publicly  suggested  over 
and  over  again,  should  apparently  have 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Other  very  important  suggestions  of 
the  Report,  in  regard  to  rail-wavs,  street- 
crossings,  new  streets  and  bridges,  etc., 
we  must  consider  in  another  article. 


NOTES. 

Moving  the  The  Office  of  Works  have 
Abbey  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Bodley  to 
onumen  s.  ^  architectural  por¬ 

tion  of  the  monument  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  So  far  good  ; 
we  quite  agree  that  Lord  Salisbury 
merits  a  monument  in  the  Abbey,  and 
that  Mr.  Bodley  is  an  architect  especially 
well  qualified  to  design  the  architectural 
portion  of  a  monument  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  when  we  hear 
that  the  Cornewall  monument  now 
standing  under  the  north  arch  of  the 
Consistory  Court  is  to  be  displaced  in 
order  to  put  the  Salisbury  monument 
where  the  Cornewall  monument  now 
stands,  we  must  protest  most  strongly 
against  such  a  course,  which  is  breaking 
faith  with  the  past  generation.  We  may 
not  think  that  Cornewall  was  worth 
so  sumptuous  a  monument,  but  his 
contemporaries,  who  knew  more  about 
him  than  we  do,  thought  so  ;  and  his 
monument  having  been  erected,  those 
who  procured  its  erection  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  should  remain  there 
permanently.  How  do  we  know  that  a 
-future  generation  will  appreciate  more 
seriously  the  monument  to  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  or  that  they  will  not  in  their  turn 
take  upon  them  to  remove  it,  if  once 
this  example  is  set  ?  Many  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  Abbey  are  no  doubt  very 
bad  art,  and  unnecessarily  large  and 
rampant  in  style  ;  but  they  are  part  of 
the  history  of  England  and  of  English 
taste,  and  to  interfere  with  them  is  to 
interfere  with  both  private  and  public 
history,  and  is  setting  a  very  bad  example 
for  future  generations. 


Rights  over  The  case  of  Sharp  and 
streams  Others  v.  Wilson,  Rotheray, 
&  Co.  is  of  interest, 
since  cases  relating  to  the  rights  of 
riparian  owneis  to  the  waters  of  natural 
streams  do  not  often  come  before  the 
courts.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  owners 


and  occupiers  of  farm  lands  abutting 
upon  a  natural  stream,  the  Wyke  Beck, 
and  they  brought  an  action  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  and  damages  against  the  defendants, 
the  occupiers  of  some  dye  works  a  little 
higher  up  the  stream,  for  diverting  the 
water  and  also  for  polluting  it.  The 
defendants  set  up  a  somewhat  unusual 
plea  that  they  were  returning  water  from 
wells  and  a  colliery  sough  in  place  of 
that  they  were  taking.  This  defence  was 
of  no  avail,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  insist  on  such  a  supply, 
even  if  it  was  adequate,  being  continued’ 
whereas  he  had  proprietary  rights  in 
the  water  of  the  natural  stream.  The 
riparian  owner  has  the  right  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  user  by  other  riparian 
owners,  and  if  an  extraordinary  user 
is  made  of  the  water  it  must  be  such,  as 
does  not  interfere  with  its  quantity  or 
quality  to  any  sensible  degree.  This 
right  to  water  is  to  some  extent  a  pro¬ 
prietary  right,  and  not  merely  an  ease¬ 
ment  such  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
light  and  air,  and  thus  the  plaintiff  is 
not  compelled  to  prove  such  pollution 
as  to  cause  a  nuisance.  The  extent  of 
the  abstraction  or  pollution  is  a  question 
of  fact  in  each  case,  and  in  this  case  the 
court  found  that  the  flow  of  water  was 
not  only  visibly  and  materially  diminished, 
but  that  on  occasions  the  flow  of  water 
was  stopped  altogether  for  some  hours, 
besides  being  polluted  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  plaintiffs  succeeded  in 
their  action. 


Notwithstanding  the  large 
Pioocfcontroi.  sums  °f  money  which  have 
been  expended  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dykes,  or  “  levees,”  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi,  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  floods  of  that  great  river 
still  awaits  solution.  Some  engineers 
maintain  that  the  levee  system  represents 
the  correct  treatment,  while  Professor 
Haupt  and  others  believe  that  it  is  high 
time  to  stop  the  construction  and  raising 
of  levees,  as  works  of  this  land  afford 
merely  temporary  relief.  A  scheme  by 
Mr.  H.  Van  Meerten  for  improving  the 
Mississippi  is  put  forward  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  The  proposals  made  therein 
are  that  the  river  should  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  road-bed  gradually  increasing  from 
source  to  mouth ;  that  well-defined 
summer  and  winter  beds  should  be 
formed,  both  unencumbered  by  levees, 
buildings,  and  other  structures  ;  that  in 
places  where  the  river  is  too  wide  the 
impounding  of  its  road-bed  should  be 
effected  by  cribs  at  regular  distances  ; 
and  that  the  bed  should  be  straightened 
by  crib  work  or  dredging,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  essential  feature  of 
this  programme  is  the  creation  of  a  wide 
stretch  of  level  land  on  either  side  of  the 
summer  channel.  These  lands  would 
constitute  the  winter  or  flood  bed,  culti¬ 
vable  in  summer,  but  not  to  be  obstructed 
by  any  permanent  buildings  or  anything 
that  might  retard  the  flow  of  water  in 
winter.  The  system  proposed  is  very 
simple,  but  would  involve  enormous  out¬ 
lay  and  probably  at  least  a  century  for 
its  complete  realisation.  In  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  prevailing 
methods,  we  have  no  doubt  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Yan  Meerten  will  evoke  some 
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interesting  expressions  of  opinion  from 
American  engineers. 


American  the  most  interesting 

Bridge  presidential  addresses  of 
U1  ng‘  recent  years  is  that  delivered 
by- Mr.  C.  0.  Schneider,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  “  The  Evolution  of 
the  Practice  of  American  Bridge  Build¬ 
ing.”  The  development  of  bridge  con¬ 
struction  throughout  the  world  has  been 
largely  dependent  upon  the  introduction 
of  new  materials,  and  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  of  newly-developed  transport 
systems.  So  far  as  concerns  masonry 
bridges,  comparatively  little  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  America  has  done 
practically  nothing  in  this  direction. 
Some  of  the  first  high  timber  trestle 
railway  bridges  were  built  in  1840, 
and  tins  form  of  construction  was  the 
prototype  of  the  American  iron  viaduct. 
After  the  railway  system  had  taken  root 
about  1850,  a  noteworthy  epoch  com¬ 
menced  in  the  history  of  American 
bridge-building.  As  Mr.  Schneider  states, 
the  earlier  metal  bridges  were  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought-iron  being  used  only  in 
tension  members.  In  1859  came  the 
first  jCwro ught- iro n  bridge,  and  in  1879 
the  first  bridge  built  entirely  in  steel. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  extensive  use 
of  the  latter  material  did  not  commence 
until  as  late  as  1890.  The  address 
presents  an  excellent  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  shows  that,  in  spite 
of 'the  wide  differences  formerly  existing 
between  European  and  American  practice, 
the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  has  been  so  extensive 
that  at  the  present  time  no  vital  dif¬ 
ference  is  revealed  by  comparison  of  the 
designs  by  the  best  bridge  engineers  in 
Europe  and  America. 


We  have  seldom  read  a 
Engineering.  more  practical  and  refresh¬ 
ingly  candid  paper  than  that 
contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Engineers.  In  the  present  note  we 
only  comment  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
many  points  discussed,  hoping  that  our 
readers  will  obtain  copies  of  the  paper 
for  perusal  at  leisure.  In  designing  cast- 
iron  columns  it  is  not  only  important  to 
provide  for  the  utmost  possible  uniformity 
of  thickness  of  the  metal,  but  also  to 
strengthen  all  overhanging  capitals  and 
projecting  bases  by  interior  ribs.  The 
author  shows  that  serious  disaster  may 
follow  the  absence  of  such  reinforcement, 
as  the  replacement  of  direct  compression 
by  shearing  stress  will  greatly  reduce  the 
resistance  of  the  member.  On  the 
subject  of  “  slovenly  and  incomplete 
specifications,”  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  nearly  all  the  disputes  occurring 
between  engineers  and  contractors  arise 
from  careless  specifications  and  drawings. 
Even  if  disputes  are  avoided,  bad  speci¬ 
fications  lead  to  bad  work.  We  quite 
agree  that  the  better  class  of  contractor 
wants  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and 
desires  more  than  anything  else  accurate 
information  so  that  he  may  prepare 
a  fair  estimate,  and  be  in  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
work  is  to  be  executed.  Another  thing  is 
that  the  general  clauses  of  specifications 


are 'frequently  too  one-sided.  In  such 

cases  the  personality  of  the  engmee 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  prices,  unless 
the  contractor  is  willing  to  run  con- 
siderable  risk.  There  are  points 
that  we  fear  apply  also  to  many  arch 
tects’  specifications. 


The  papers  recently  read 
Municipal  r,  f,  the  meeting  of  the  Mum- 
Eiectndty.  Electrical  Association 

were  nearly  all  too  technical  to  he  of 
general  interest.  The  papers,  however, 
by  Mr.  Hoadley  on  street  lighting 
with  Nernst  lamps  and  by  Mr.  Sillar 
on  prepayment  meters  and  tree 
wiring  were  exceptions.  Mr.  Hoadley 
has  used  350  Nernst  lamps  for  lighting 
the  streets  of  Maidstone,  and  after  three 
years*  experience  reports  very  favourab  y 
on  them.  The  average  life  of  the  lamps 
works  out  to  676  hours,  but  he  has 
noticed  that  the  later  lamps  are  much 
better  than  the  earlier  ones.  He  states 
that  clear  glass  globes  are  used,  as  the 
ratepayers  prefer  a  brilliant  lamp  to  a 
good  illumination.  We  have  found  in 
practical  work  that  prismatic  globes 
in  outdoor  use  require  constant  cleaning, 
and  the  cost  of  this  labour  is  an  appreciable 
item  in  estimating  the  relative  advantages 
of  smooth  and  prismatic  globes.  Mr. 
Hoadley  points  out  that  any  appreciable 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  hght 
must  come  by  using  improved  lamps, 
as  there  is  little  hope  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  production  much  further.  He 
briefly  considers,  therefore,  the  prospects 
of  the  mercury  vapour,  the  osmium,  and 
the  tantalum  lamps.  Mr.  Sillar,  the 
Borough  Electrical  Engineer  of  Col¬ 
chester,  has  found  that  it  is  profitable  to 
install  “  free  wiring”  in  workmen’s  houses 
and  to  provide  them  with  prepayment 
meters.  The  meter  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  item  in  the  installation,  but  he 
rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of  it 
being  thoroughly  trustworthy.  In  Col¬ 
chester,  as  in  London,  the  great  demand 
is  for  shilling-in-the-slot  in  preference  to 
penny-in-the-slot  meters.  The  meters 
are  visited  once  a  month  in  winter  and 
every  three  months  in  summer.  Ordinary 
consumers  pay  at  the  rate  of  4|d.  per 
lit,  but  the”  “  free  wiring  ”  consumer 
lys  5£d.  per  unit,  the  difference  of  a 


tenny  per  unit  going  towards  the  repay- 
aent  of  the  cost  of  the  installation. 


Liabilities  of  THE  Case  of  Midwood  & 
Lighting  Co.  Limited  v.  Mayor, 
undertakings.  etc.,  of  Manchester  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  electric 
lighting  companies  and  corporations. 
The  plaintiffs  sued  the  Corporation 
for  damages  caused  by  a  fire  which 
arose  on  the  plaintiffs’  premises  by 
reason  of  the  fusing  of  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dants’  mains,  which  occasioned  the 
bitumen  in  which  it  was  laid  to  volatilise 
and  explode.  The  plaintiffs  brought  an 
action  alleging  that  the  system  of  electric 
lighting  adopted  by  the  defendants  con¬ 
stituted  a  nuisance,  since  the  system  was 
all  linked  up,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
discover  a  leak.  The  plaintiffs  also  said 
the  defendants  had  been  gmilty  of  negli¬ 
gence.  The  defendants  relied  upon  the 
special  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and  Provisional  Order, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  their  system  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 


jury  found  for  tbe  plaintiffs,  „ 
Court  of  Appeal  have  allowed  the”  j 
rnent  that  was  given  to  stand,  bat™*' 
certain  limitations.  The  ground  o' 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  a  ni 
was  established  as  far  as  the  pWj 
premises  were  concerned,  and  that  t ' 
being  so  the  defendants  were  not 
tected,  since  Section  70  of  the  P 
visional  Order  provided  that  “NotlP 
in  this  Order  shall  exonerate  the  r-'* 
takers  from  any  indictment,  action 
other  proceeding  for  nuisance  i/,? 
event  of  any  nuisance  being  earnij  ? 
them.”  The  Court  held  that  this  S*I 
protected  the  public  from  a  nuisP' 
created  in  the  working  of  the  undertake 
and  was  not  made  subject  to  the  of 
provisions,  which  conferred  certain  p* 
leges  on  the  defendants,  but  the  (V 
reserved  any  opinion  upon  the  w 
question  as  to  whether  the  particX 
system  as  adopted  and  worked  by  tv 
defendants  constituted  a  nuisance.  % 
special  provision  quoted  above  render^ 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  difficult 
question  of  law  as  to  what  degree  i 
liability  attaches  to  companies  canyi. 
on  the  undertaking  in  pursuance  J 
statutory  powers. 


Electric  lamps  At  a  I™6  when  collieif 

Fircniks.  disastere  so  unha]  ■ 
prominent,  attention  m 
appropriately  be  called  to  tbe  necessity 
for  exercising  great  care  in  tbe  use  oi 
incandescent  electric  lamps.  It  jj 
common  knowledge  that  the  bulbs 
such  lamps  become  distinctly  hot  a.,vl 
the  current  has  been  switched  on  fori 
short  time,  but  comparatively  few  ate 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  heat  developed 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  ignition  c 
inflammable  substances  in  contact  with 
the  glass.  A  fire  that  took  place  at  a 
colliery  in  the  North  of  England  some 
time  ago,  was  finally  traced  to  a  15- 
candle-power  lamp,  which  had 
placed  upon  a  heap  of  coal  dust  in  one  oi 
the  workings,  and  only  a  few  days  b 
a  serious  explosion  of  fire-damp  at  a 
colliery  in  Belgium  was  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  similar  lamp.  Mr.  Henrv 
Hall,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mines, 
has  recently  placed  on  record  the  result 
of  some  experiments  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  In  one  case  he  found  that  a 
16 -candle-power  lamp,  with  a 
covering  of  coal  dust,  acquired  the 
temperature  of  370  deg.  F.  in  two 
minutes,  and  exploded  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  450  deg.  F.  in  four  minutes ;  and 
a  noteworthy  fact  revealed  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  that,  after  a  certain  temperature 
has  been  reached,  the  process  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  is  commenced,  and 
temperature  continues  until  the  material 
bursts  into  flame,  even  in  the  ab 
of  the  original  source  of  heat.  The 
subject  of  this  note  possesses  practical 
interest  to  architects,  because  inflam¬ 
mable  materials  in  dwelling-houses  and 
other  buildings  may  conceivably  be  set 
on  fire  by  contact  with  incandescent 
lamps  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time. 


“  I  am  in  Colebrook  Cottage, 


cottage,  Colebrook-row,  Islington, 
Islington.  cpose  -f;0  the  New  River, 

end  of  Colebrook-terrace,”  writes  Charles 
Lamb  to  Southey  on  November  21, 1823. 
A  commemorative  tablet  will  shortly  be 
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affixed  on  that  house — the  first  whole 
one  of  their  own — in  which  Lamb  and  his 
sister,  on  quitting  No.  20,  Kussell-street, 
Covent  Garden,  lived  during  a  few  years 
before  they  went  to  Chase  Side,  Enfield. 
The  house,  which  contains  six  rooms, 
is  often  visited  by  Americans.  It  was 
named  “  Elia  ”  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  having  latterly  been  No.  19,  Camden- 
terrace,  is  now  renamed  “  Colebrooke 
Cottage  ”  and  renumbered  64,  Duncan- 
terrace.  In  Lamb’s  time  the  house  was 
detached,  standing  beyond  the  north  end 
of  the  block  on  which  is  a  tablet :  “  New- 
terrace,  1791.”  New-terrace  with  the 
three  houses  (built  in  1882)  next  north 
were  latterly  known  as  Camden-terrace ; 
they  are  now  absorbed  in  Duncan- terrace. 
A  comparison  with  a  woodcut  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  January  6, 
1849,  shows  that  in  the  present  cottage 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room  and  the 
“  lightsome  drawing-room  ”  (Lamb  to 
Bernard  Barton,  September  2,  1823)  are 
altered ;  the  palings  were  put  up,  it  is 
said,  by  Lamb,  the  willow-tree  by  the 
river-side  is  gone,  the  stone  steps  from 
which  George  Dyer  walked  into  the  New 
River  are  now  turned  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  and  the  spacious  garden 
“  to  delight  the  heart  of  old  Alcinous  ” 
has  been  converted  into  a  stable  and 
van-yard.  The  New  River  flowing 
between  Duncan-terrace  and  Colebrooke- 
row  on  the  opposite  (east)  side  is  now 
covered  over,  and  the  southern  portion 
of  the  enclosure  is  preserved  as  an  open 
■space  and  recreation  ground  by  an 
arrangement  made  in  1893  between  Lord 
■Calthorpe  and  the  Metropolitan  Public 
'Gardens  Association.  A  tablet,  inscribed 
“  Colebrooke  Row,  1768,”  on  Colebrooke 
House,  commemorates  the  building  of 
Colebrooke-row,  upon  ground  belonging 
to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Highbury  and  owner  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  parish  of 
Islington.  The  older  houses  in  the 
row,  since  extended  southwards  for  postal 
purposes,  are  distinguished  by  their 
carved  wooden  door-frames  and  other 
old-fashioned  features.  The  R.C.  church 
of  St.  John  in  Duncan-terrace,  by  J.  J. 
:Scoles,  1842-3,  is  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  April  1,  1843. 


■County  council  The  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Scan°d0lcraftefcs  the  Londo11  County  Council 
“  '  CentraI  gohool  of^rts 
Crafts  Students’  work  was  held  last  week 
at  the  school  in  Regent-street.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  this  exhibition,  containing  so 
much  interesting  and  clever  work  by 
■students,  some  of  whom  will  doubtless  be 
well  known  in  the  future,  should  only  be 
open  for  such  a  short  period.  The  principles 
of  instruction  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
•section  devoted  to  elementary  work  done 
m  secondary  schools,  aided  by  the 
Council.  Studies  are  based  on  plants, 
shells,  and  insects,  objects  of  still  life  ; 
there  are  pencil  and  water-colour  copies  of 
designs — birds,  medals,  and  book  illustra- 
alphabets  and  decorated  letters, 
and  heraldry.  Some  of  the  modelling  by 
members  of  the  central  school  is  excellent, 
notably  a  number  of  statuettes  by  Miss 
A. Wilkins,  Miss  Leon,  F.  Lessore,  and 
others.  That  entitled  “  Beatrice  ”  shows 
careful  study  of  drapery.  The  copies 
■of j  mediaeval  jewellery  and  tapestry 
irom  South  Kensington  should  lead  to 


excellent  results,  as  also  should  the  litho¬ 
graphy.  Coloured  woodcuts  are  shown, 
and  much  else  that  is  interesting  in  the 
by-ways  of  artwork.  Stained  glass, 
embroidery,  modern  jewellery,  chasing, 
engraving,  and  die-sinldng,  to  say 
nothing  of  metal  work,  architectural 
design,  book  illustration — all  receive 
attention.  The  result  of  such  work  as  this 
should  have  far-reaching  effects,  not 
only  in  improving  industrial  art,  but 
also  in  giving  art-workers  fresh  openings 
for  gaining  a  livelihood. 


In  Mr.  Hewlett’s  last  exceed- 

"“onsIS.”°’aingl7  picturesque  story, 
“  The  Fool  Errant,”  which 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  doings  of 
the  more  disorderly  and  Bohemian 
classes  in  the  Italy  of  the  early  XVUIth 
century,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Medici 
tombs  of  Michelangelo  which  is  very 
piquant  in  its  suggestion  of  the  effect  of 
such  works  on  the  uneducated  mind. 
In  danger  from  the  authorities,  the  hero 
and  his  peasant  mistress  take  refuge 
in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  when  she 
promises  him  that  they  may  hide  all 
night  safely  in  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  (the 
New  Sacristy),  “  whither  nobody  goes  but 
a  grand-duke — and  he  only  when  he  is 
dead  ” — if  they  could  only  find  the 
passage  leading  to  it.  Accordingly,  she 
cajoles  a  peasant  boy  half-asleep  in  the 
empty  church — “  Carino,  tell  me  how 
to  reach  the  Sagrestia,  where  the  monsters 

lie  sleeping  and  waking . We 

followed  a  flagged  corridor  for  some 
distance  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
Sagrestia  Nuova  with  Michelangelo’s 
monsters  sprawling  and  brooding  in  the 
half  light.”  The  hero  of  the  story,  who 
was  a  gentleman  fallen  to  low  estate, 
had  heard  of  Michelangelo’s  name ;  his 
peasant  companion  had  not ;  the  sublime 
figures  were  to  her  only  “  the  monsters.” 
It  is  a  characteristic  touch  worth  notice. 
- - 

WORKING-CLASS  DWELLINGS 
COMPETITION,  PARIS. 

The  jury  for  the  competition  organised  by 
the  Committee  of  the  “  Fondation  Roth¬ 
schild  ”  for  plans  and  designs  of  buildings  to 
contain  small  sanitary  and  economical  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  working  classes,  examined  last 
week  the  twenty-five  sets  of  drawings  sent  in 
for  the  final  competition,  and  has  given  its 
decision.  The  drawings  were  again  exhibited 
to  the  public  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
Committee  had  placed  a  sum  of  50,000  francs 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  for  awarding  as 
premiums  and  indemnities,  but,  owing  to  the 
excellent  results  whiqh  the  competition  is 
considered  to  have  given,  and  the  ideally 
serious  efforts  made  by  all  the  competitors, 
the  Committee  decided  to  increase  the  amount 
to  80,000  francs.  Premiums  have  been 
awarded  to  the  authors  of  seven  out  of  the 
twenty-five  schemes  submitted,  and  indem¬ 
nities  of  the  amount  of  2,000  francs  given  to 
each  of  the  other  eighteen  competitors. 

The  first  premium  of  10,000  francs  was 
awarded  to  M.  Adolphe  Rey,  “  architects 
diplome  du  gouvernement,”  author  of  the 
designs  marked  “  Pour  le  Peuple.”  M.  Henry 
Provensal,  “architecte  diplom6,”  whose  draw¬ 
ings  were  marked  “Utile  Dulci,”  carried  off 
the  second  premium  of  9,000  francs,  and  M. 
Wilfred  Bertin  took  the  third  premium  of 
7,000  francs  for  his  designs  marked  “Tout 
sur  Rue.”  Premiums  of  6,000  francs  each 
were  awarded  to  MM.  Andre  Ventre  and 
Leon  Besnard,  both  “  architectes  diplomes,” 
and  5,000  francs  each  to  MM.  Gustave  Majou, 
V.  Eichmuller,  and  Gaston  Le  Roy,  all  also 
“  architectes  diplomas.”  The  other  eighteen 
competitors  received  each  a  sum  of  2,000 
francs  as  indemnity,  instead  of  the  1,500 
francs  originally  intended. 


The  members  of  the  jury  were  MM.  H.  P. 
N6not,  President  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  and  P.  Wallon,  a  member  of  that 
society;  Louis  Bonnier,  President  of  the 
Soci6te  des  Architectes  Diplomes,  and  Roussi, 
a  member  of  that  society;  Laloux  and  Pascal, 
both  arqhitects  elected  by  the  competitors; 
five  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
“Fondation  Rothschild,”  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 

The  piece  of  ground  chosen  as  the  site  for 
the  construction  of  these  dwellings  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Paris,  and  is 
a  triangular  piece  bounded  by  the  Rues  de 
Prague.  Roussel,  and  Beaudelaire,  with 
frontages  of  145  metres,  90  metres,  and 
95  metres  respectively.  The  drawings  required 
for  the  final  competition  were  : — A  general  plan 
of  each  floor;  the  facades  on  each  street  with 
sections,  all  to  the  scale  of  1  c.  per  metre 
(about  £  in.  to  the  foot) ;  a  detail  of  one  of 
the  facades  at  double  that  scale;  a  summary 
description;  and  a  general  estimate  of  cost 
and  revenue. 

Of  the  premiated  schemes,  that  by  M.  Rey, 
to  whom  the  first  premium  was  awarded, 
appears  oertainly-  the  most  interesting  in  every 
way,  although  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
method  of  planning  would  not  appeal  to 
English  architects  who  make  a  speciality  of 
economical  dwellings.  M.  Rev  places  his 
principal  facade  on  the  Rue  de  Prague,  with 
a  central  block  divided  from  the  other  build¬ 
ings  by  a  staircase  on  either  side  forming  a 
feature,  and  two  small  return  ends  on  each  of 
the  side  streets.  Two  wings  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  front,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
central  block,  reach  as  far  as  the  further  ends 
of  the  side  streets,  with  small  return  ends 
on  these  streets.  A  large  central  courtyard 
and  two  smaller  courtyards  on  the  side  streets, 
to  be  planted  with  trees,  and  to  contain 
benches  and  shelters,  afford  a  free  circulation 
of  air  on  all  sides  of  the  buildings,  which  are 
six  stories  high,  with  mansard  roof  and  flat 
above.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  up  into 
Shops  of  various  dimensions  for  food  supplies 
on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  _  several 
workshops  and  ateliers  for  the  electric  light¬ 
ing  of  the  buildings,  and  for  supplying  motive 
power  for  the  workshops  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  central  block  on  the 
Rue  de  Prague  contains  a  large  restaurant 
for  the  tenants,  a  library,  and  a  reading-room. 
The  basement  contains  the  store-rooms  for  the 
shops,  tlhe  heating  batteries,  a  bathing  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  a 
laundry  for  the  tenants.  The  mansard  roof 
above  the  sixth  floor  is  specially  arranged 
and  reserved  for  linen  drying-rooms  and  the 
flat  above  for  airing  purposes.  All  the  six 
floors  are  alike  in  plan,  and  comprise  a  series 
of  compact  dwellings,  each  consisting  of  a 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  two  ortl\reebe- 
rooms,  with  a  water-closet  for  each  d  welling. 
A  wide  staircase,  lighted  at  both  ends  serves 
each  set  of  four  dwellings  per  floor,  two  on 
either  side,  and  these  staircases  thus  divide 
up  the  buildings  into  blocks  containing  four 
to  six  dwellings  per  floor.  The  facades, 
which  show  a  ^tendency  towards  *  ™°de™ 
style,  are  plain,  without  any  mouldmgs  or 
strings  from  ground  floor  to  roof,  but  a  good 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  brewing  iip  o 
roof  line,  which  is  higher  over  the  blocks  than 
over  the  staircases  dividing  each  block.  ±he 
perfectly  plain  fronts  axe  reheved  in  a 
pleasant  manner  by  the  Pr0-J  with 

windows  of  the  dining-rooms 
red  tiles.  It  is  not  easy  to  .judge  fro  th^ 
drawings  the  materials  wi  h 

facades  would  be  — **  1  ‘^onld 


but 


« ans$  bM! 

brick,  with  stone  dressings  COTered 

the  whole  surface  of  the  brick  h  ow 
with  one  of  the  coloured  cement ,  mortars  no 
largely  employed  at  Pans, .  The plain  «■  a 
faces  of  the  bay-windows  fruit  prob- 

colour  decoration  of  flowers  and  fruit,  pr 

ably  in  relief.  received  the  second 

M.  Provensal,  who  receive  street, 

premium,  places  a  long  fac  d  garden 
with  a  large  central  coOTtyara  m 
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shops,,  and  the  upper  floors  contain  dwellings, 
comprising  kitchen,  dining-room,  one  large 
bedroom,  and  two  small  bedrooms  for 
children.  The  planning  is  good  and  the 
dwellings  compact,  the  staircases  numerous 
and  easily  available;  the  plans  and  facades  are 
not  broken  up  in  any  special  manner;  the 
fagades  are  simple,  and  are  characteristic  of 
the  usual  Parisian  architecture.  M.  Bertin, 
the  winner  of  the  third  premium,  takes  up 
about  half  the  length  of  each  street  front  with 
his  fagades,  joining  the  blocks  on  the  longer 
street  with  those  on  the  side  streets  by  two 
diagonal  blocks,  thus  leaving  a  large  central 
courtyard  with  a  frontage  well  open  to  the 
street,  and  two  smaller  courtyards  open  to 
the  side  streets.  The  ground  floor  contains  a 
number  of  shops  on  the  street  fronts,  and 
dwellings  in  the  diagonal  blocks  on  the  court¬ 
yard^  sides,  an  establishment  for  baths,  and 
a.  creche  for  minding  the  younger1  children 
during  the  day.  The  basement  contains  a 
large  meeting-hall,  a  laundry,  and  the  heat- 
ing  arrangements.  On  the  six  floors  are  sets 
of  dwellings,  comprising  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  and  two  or  three  bedrooms,  with 

separate  water-closets. .  The  fagades  are  of 

brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  are  quiet  and 
simple  in  appearance. 


THE  LIEGE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.* 

Here,  again,  Belgium  is  well  to  the  front 
with  an  admirable  collection  of  boilers, 
engines,  and  miscellaneous  machinery.  Eight 
travelling  cranes  have  been  erected  here,  four 
hawing  a  lifting  capacity  of  30  tons,  and  the 
others  of  from  10  tons  to  12  tons.  These 
machines  were  furnished  by  the  Societe  John 
Cockerill,.  the  Societe  Titan  Anversois,  the 
Compagnie  Internationale  d’Electricite,  the 
Societe  Stuckenholz,  the  Societe  G-ilain, 
Gustin  Fils,  and  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
Out  of  the  36,000  sq.  yds.  covered  by  the 
Halles  des  Machines  the  celebrated  Societe 
John  Cockerill  take  up  an  area  of  nearly 
1,500  sq.  yds.  The  exhibits  of  this  company 
are  all  upon  a  grand  scale,  including  gas- 
engines  of  500  h.p.  and  1,200  h.p.,  a  large 
compound  steam-engine,  direct-coupled  to  an 
electricity  generator,  a  propeller  shaft 
50  metres  long,  marine  ordnance,  and  a 
10,000  h.p.  rolling  mill  engine.  The  latter 
was  built  for  the  joist  and  rail-rolling  train  at 
Seraing,  and  deserves  careful  inspection.  The 
engine  has  three  high-pressure  cylinders  of 
1'35  metres  diameter,  and  three  low-pressure 
cylinders  of  0'90  metres  diameter,  the  stroke 
being  1'30  metres.  The  connecting  rods  are 
attached  to  cranks  on  the  main  shaft,  each 
separated  by  an  angular  distance  of  120  deg., 
and  balanced  by  massive  counter -weights.  At 
one  end  of  the  main  shaft  is  a  coupling  for 
direct  connexion  with  the  rolling  train,  whose 
operations  will  be  controlled  from  an  elevated 
platform  where  the  starting  and  stopping 
levers  are  placed  conveniently  for  the  use  of 
the  driver.  The  floor  space  occupied  by  this 
engine,  is  about  15  metres  by  11  metres,  and 
the  height  from  ground  level,  apart  from  the 
elevated  platform,  about  450  metres.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  enormous  size,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  engine  are  so  good  that  the 
visitor  fails  to  realise  how  great  are  its 
dimensions  until  he  begins  to  compare  them 
with,  those  of  surrounding  objects.  The 
Belgian  display  of  machinery  includes  several 
large  sets  of  generating  plant.  The  Societe 
St.  Leonard,  of  Liege  and  Herstall,  show  a 
600  h.p.  gas-engine  and  dynamo  using  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  generated  in  the  Halle  des  Chan- 
dieres;.  MM.  Carels  Freres  exhibit  two 
generating  sets  of  similar  size,  one  operated 
by  steam  and  the  other  by  petrol,  the 
generators  being  made  by  the  Ateliers  de  Con¬ 
structions  Electriques  de  Charleroi;  the 
Ateliers  de  la  Meuse  have  a  compound  tandem 
engine  coupled  to  a  450  kilowatt  generator: 
the  Societe  van  den  Kerchove,  of  Ghent,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Compagnie  Inter¬ 
nationale  d’Electricitd  of  Liege  show  another 
set  of  about  600  h.p. ;  and  there  is  a  further 
set  of  similar  capacity  by  the  Societe  Preud- 
homme  and  the  Ateliers  Jaspar.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  nearly  two  dozen  sets  of 
from  250  h.p.  up  to  400  h.p.  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Belgian  section,  the  names  of  the  chief 
makers  being  the  Societe  Maison  Beer,  the 
Compagnie  Internationale  d’Electricite,  the 
Ateliers  de  Constructions  Electriques  de 

*  Continued  from  page  63  ante* 
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Charleroi,  the  Societe  d’Energie  the  Atehers 


Lachaus°sC“the‘"  Sondes 
Ateliers  Walschaerts.  Severa  of  these  firms 
also  exhibit  motors  and  electric-light  g  P 
paratus  in  considerable  variety. 


"££  excell^t  types  of  poking  —ry 

SLf' T  X  TecWC  motion  the 

trically- driven  high-pressure  pumps E 
mines  on  the  stand  of  .the  Ateliers  de  to 
Meuse;  and  a  neatly- designed  I25.  h-P.  eiec 
trically-driven  high-pressure  pumping  set  by 
the  Soddte  Liefoise.  Winding  machmes^ 
mining  tools  and  lamps  are  also  strongly  m 
evidence,  as  also  are  steel  and  wood  Pulley  ’ 
valves,  automatic  oiling  appliances, 
engineering  sundries  in  grcat  vancl}'- 
are  also  good  rieotaaoof.to. 


g 


textile  machinery,  machinery  -- 
working,  and  steam-boilers.  Taking  the 
Belgian  exhibits  in  this  department ,alon®’ 
must  be  regarded  as  a  most  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  varied  and  important  industries 
conducted  in  this  small  but  enterprising 
country.  Still  further  proofs  of  industrial 
activity  are  given  by  the  adjoining  Halle  des 
Chaudieres.,  where  more  than  twenty- four 
steam-boilers  of  different  types  are  installed 
for  the  generation  of  power.  As  shown  by 
the  following  list  of  exhibitors’  names,  nearly 
all  the  boilers  are  of  Belgian  make  MM. 
Mathot  et  Fils,  Bailly  Mathot,  Brouhon, 

Chaudronneries  Liegoises,  Ateliers  du  lhiriau, 

Chaudronneries  Piedbceuf,  De  Naeyer  et  Cie, 
Herman.  Grille  et  Cie,  Roser,  Ateliers  de 
Boussu,  Fetu-Defize,  Sinai  et  Rasqumet, and 
Babcock  et  Wilcox.  In  addtion  to  these 
boilers,  which  are  of  the  Cornish,  Lancashire, 
and  watertube  types,  the  Halle  des  Chaudieres 
contains  a  complete  producer  plant  for  tne 
irovision  of  gas  to  the  motors  of  the  bociete 
ut.  Leonard.  Those  who  wish  to  examine,  the 
details  of  boiler  construction  can.  do  so  in  a 
section  of  the  Halle  des  Machines,  where 
seven  or  eight  firms  have  spaces. 

The  next  sections  to  be  visited  are  those 
of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany.  The  French  section  is  of  much 
general  interest  to  engineers,  including  steam 
and  gas  engines  and  machinery  by  most  of  the 
leading  makers  in  that  country.  The  English 
section  is  very  small,  and  all  the  exhibits 
taken  together  occupy  less  space  than  the 
stand  of  the  Societe  John  Cockerill  in  the 
adjoining  hall.  The  chief  exhibitors  are 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  &  Co., 
Thomas  Robinson  &  Son,  Alfred  Herbert, 
Jones  &  Lamson,  Reavell  &  Co.,  the  Robins 
Belt  Conveyor  Company,  and  W.  &  T.  Avery. 
Although  these  and  other  exhibitors  ’ade¬ 
quately  uphold  the  reputation .  of  British 
workmanship,  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
collective  exhibit  cannot  give  foreign  visitors 
any  correct  idea  of  our  great  engineering  in¬ 
dustries.  The  American  section  is  of  still 
more  meagre  dimensions,  possibly  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  many  engineer¬ 
ing  firms  in  the  United  States  are  directly  re¬ 
presented  by  Continental  houses  and  agencies. 
The  German  section  is  of  considerable  extent, 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  sq.  metres, 
and  including  numerous  exhibits  of  engines, 
electrical  machinery,  flour  and  baking 
machinery,  mining,  hoisting,  and  other  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  prominence  of  the  German  dis¬ 
play  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  this 
exhibition  by  industrial  firms  in  the  Father- 
land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  geographical 
position  of  Liege  makes  the  present  exposition 
almost  as  useful  to  Germans  as  if  it  were 
held  within  their  own  boundaries. 

The  last  part  of  the  Halle  des  Machines 
remaining  tor  exploration  is  that  reserved 
for  railway  rolling  stock  and  material.  Just 
outside  the  building  several  installations  of 
signalling  apparatus  deserve  inspection,  and 
along  the  same  wall,  but  inside,  is  a  very 
interesting  model,  exhibited  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  l’Etat  Beige, 
consisting  of  a  miniature  railway  line’,  on 
which  run*  models  representing  the  first  and 
last  locomotives  used  on  the  State  railways. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  this  line  was  not 
in  running  order,  but  M.  J.  B.  Flainme, 
Inspecteur-General  de  l’Administration,  was 
good  enough  to  open  the'  cases  containing  the 
locomotive  models  and  to  explain  the 
exhibit.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  first  locomotive  used  in  Belgium, 


and  at  the  same  time  the  first 


the  Continent,  was  made  in  1835  by 
Stephenson,  of  Newcastle.  Another  cir  ' 
stance  on  which  British  engineers  ®av 
gratulate  themselves  is  that  the'  type  0f  iC% 
motive  now  being  adopted  over  the  Bep 
State  railways  is  copied  by  permission  ?^ 
the  designs  of  the  engineer  to  the  CaW? 
Railway  Company.  A  very  fine  collection  • 
powerful  engines  will  be  found  in  this”" 
of  the  hall,  many  of  them  having  been  it? 
for  the  State  railways  by  the  Societe  Tf 
Cockerill  and  the  Ateliers  de  la  Rp 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  coT 
tion  is  the  application  of  Schmidt 
heaters  to  several  ,  locomotives  built  f0r,f 
Belgian  State  Railways,  this  being  nraCi 
cally  a  new  departure  so  far  as  Euro? 
concerned. 

Passing  outside  the  Halle'  des  Ma 
the  visitor  finds,  along  the  bank  of  if 
Ourthe,  several  exhibits  either  in  the 
air  or  in  small  pavilions.  One  of  the 
striking  is  a  novel  form  of  travelling 
made  by  the  Societe  Liegoise.  This  Jr 
ance  has  a  strongly-built  tower  on  the  5 
hand,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  extend 
a  lightly-built  lattice  girder  furnished  J 
travelling  carriage  at  the  further  extrenT 
the  wheels  of  this  carriage  running  on  J 
supported  by  steel  trestle  construction.  h 
tower  moves  on  rails  laid  on  the  ground  arj 
at  the  top  it  carries  a  swivelling  derrid 
crane  for  handling  materials.  For  some  m 
poses  this  crane  would  be  very  useful  L 
we  should  imagine  its  first  cost  to  be  far  u 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  Goliath. 

Near  by  is  a  fine  example  of  water-pk 
in  the  form  of  a  trophy  by  the  Societe  di 
Yennes,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  & 
pavilions  Containing  German  well-borb 
apparatus,  a  new  form  of  air  filter  forth 
ventilation  of  buildings  and  other  purpi 
welding  by  the  autogenic  process,  and  -L 
lene  light  apparatus.  .  Then  comes  a  fij. 
pavilion  dedicated  to  civil  engineering,  ami 
a  smaller  one  to  crushing  machinery.  Hi, 
portion  of  the  exhibition  was  in  a  somewhat 
chaotic  condition  when  we  saw  it,  but » 
doubt  everything  is  in  order  by  this  time, 

Crossing  the  Pont  de  Fetinne',  we  next 
enter  the  Quartier  du  Vieux  Liege,  chief; 
interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  ‘  ’ 
reproductions  of  numerous  historical 
and  monuments  formerly  existing  in  tb 
town  of  the  Princes  Eveques.  Beyond  tb 
second  bridge  is  the  Quartier  de  Fragn«” 
chiefly  a  place,  for  amusement  and  entertair 
ment.  Still,  it  contains  some  exhibits  of 
technical  interest.  One  is  a  large  steel 
structure,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  h 
a  very  feeble  imitation  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
but  really  is  the  framework  supporting  ai 
enormous  boring  .machine  erected  by  fc 
German  Mine  Boring  and  Drilling  Company 
The  Pavilion  des  Eaux  et  Forets  ana  tb 
Palais  de  1’ Agriculture  are  decidedly  wori 
visiting,  and  the  latter  contains  some  good 
examples  of  Belgian  agricultural  machinery 
The  Parc  de  la  Cointe, .  constituting  tb 
fifth  section  of  the  exhibition,  contains  litti 
worthy  of.  special  notice,  but  deserves  a  vial 
if  time  permits. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  that  tb 
main  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  represent 
by  the  display  of  Belgian  products,  whit 
constitutes  a  great  object  lesson  to  tb 
world,  and  shows  what  can  be  accomplish1 
by  a  very  small  country  possessing  miners' 
wealth  and  an  industrious  and  ~~l — --- 
population. 


Baptist  Chapel,  Frant,  Kent.— The  stone, 
laying  ceremony  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  a 
Frant  took  place  recently  on  the  site  of  thejdi 
chapel,  Myrtle-road.  The  work  is  being  execute! 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Stanbridge,  builder,  of  Tunbrid:- 
Wells,  the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  Brider,  also  it 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  new  church  will  b 
40 .  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  a: 
estimated  accommodation  for  about  230  perm*. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  ste 
dressings. 

.  All  Saints’  Church,  Belfast.— The  founds, 
tion-stone  of  an  addition  to  this  church  it 
University -street  was  recently  laid.  The  mi 
consists  of  chancel,  vestry,  organ  chamber,  an! 
other  accommodation.  The  style  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  present  building,  which is 
designed  in  the  early  English  period  of  Gothi: 
architecture.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Hoi 
Laverty  &  Sons,  Belfast,  and  they  are  under  tb 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell,  also  of  Belfast, 
who  drafted  the  original  plans. 
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DOORWAY  TO  STAIRCASE,  DURHAM 
CASTLE. 

This  fine  example  of  a  small  Norman  door¬ 
way  is  on  the  second  floor  of  Durham  Castle, 
now  part  of  the  buildings  of  Durham 
University. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Percy  Robinson. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  South  Wales  district  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  Swansea  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  July  14  and  15.  The 
members  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Guildhall  on  Friday  morning,  when 
they  were  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor  (Aid.  W.  H.  Spring),  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  members  of  the  Swansea 
Corporation. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Collins  (Norwich),  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  present  :• — 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birmingham),  J.  S. 
Pickering  (Cheltenham),  G.  Bell  (Swansea), 
J.  D.  Bars  (Bromyard),  H.  A.  Clarke 


(Briton  Ferry),  W.  J.  Davies  (Blaine),  J. 
Cox  (Margam),  T.  Lloyd  Edwards  (Gla¬ 
morgan),  C.  F.  Gettings  (Teignmouth), 
W.  E.  Clason  Thomas  (Neath),  C.  C. 
Hooley  (Patricroft),  H.  L.  Griffiths  (Brecon), 
R.  H.  Haynes  (Newport),  M.  Hoskins 
(Mumbles),  J.  Humphreys  (Maesteg),  D.  M. 
Jenkins  iNeath),  W.  P.  Jones  (Cymmer),  J. 
Morgan  (Ponterdawe),  G.  S.  Morgan  (Ponty- 
clun),  G.  L.  Morgan  (Pontypridd),  R.  C. 
Mawson  (Evesham),  G.  A.  Phillips  (Gla¬ 
morgan),  T.  H.  Tresseder  (Cardiff),  C.  H. 
Priestley  (Cardiff),  H.  D.  Williams  (Ogmore 
and  Garw),  M.  Williams  (Bridgend),  G. 
Watkeys  (Llanelly),  P.  R.  A.  Willoughby 
’dd),  R.  H.  TrT 


number  of  members 
Corporation. 

The  Mayor  heartily  welcomed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Swansea,  and  in  doing  so  strongly 
approved  of  its  aims  and  objects. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  said 
the  object  of  the  Association  was  to  obtain 
knowledge,  which  was  a  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  members,  but  to  the  municipalities  which 
they  served. 

Councillor  Sinclair,  Chairman  of  the  Elec- 


Doorway  to  Staircase,  Durham  Castle. 


tricity  Committee,  also  joined  in  the  welcome, 
and  said  such  meetings  must  be  of  great 
value  to  the  municipalities. 

,,  members  then  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  destructor  works,  the  electricity  works 
the  new  fire  and  police  station,  the  tramwav 
system,  and  the  Mannesmann  Steel  Tube 
Works  at  Landore.  The  members  had  lun¬ 
cheon  together  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  round  of  visits 
the  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins  presiding. 
/■NT0ni.ti16  ProPositicm  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Jenkins 
(Neath)  Mr.  W.  E.  Clason  Thomas  (Neath) 
was  re-elected  Hon.  District  Secretary. 

Municipal  Works  in  Swansea. 

Mr.  G.  Bell,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  presented  a  paper  on  “  Some 
Municipal  Works  in  Swansea.”  He  said  the 
town  was  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tawe,  on  the  shores  of  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  kingdom.  The  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  borough  was  of  a  very  hilly 
and  diversified  nature,  which,  although  pre¬ 
senting  many  features  of  natural  beauty, 
made  the  carrying  out  of  most  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  works  which  had  to  be  undertaken 
more  difficult  and  costly  than  would  be  the 
case  in  a  flatter  district.  For  a  long  time 
Swansea  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  during  recent  years  it  had  been 
steadily  increasing  in  favouT,  and  in  the 
sinnmer  time  the  sands  and  parks  were 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  geological  formation  was  part 
of  the  great  coalfield  of  South  Wales,  the 
dip  of  the  measures  being  generally  veTy 
steep  and  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  coal 
worked  was  highly  bituminous,  and  the  native 
sandstone  was  very  good  and  largely  worked, 
and  used  for  building  operations  of  all  kinds. 
Swansea  was  at  the  present  day,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
copper,  spelter,  and  tinplate  trades,  and 
might  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  progressive  centres  of  business  in  the 
kingdom.  The  development  of  the  port 
under  the  harbour  trustees  had  kept  pace 
with  all  requirements,  the  present  wet-dock 
accommodation  extending  over  58g  acres,  with 
32  ft.  to  34  ft.  depth  of  water  on  the  sill. 
The  construction  of  a  new  deep-water  dock 
had  been  commenced,  to  accommodate  the 
largest  class  of  steamships  afloat,  to  deal 
with  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  intended  to  reclaim  nearlv 
400  acres  of  land  on  the  foreshore.  The  dock 
would  have  an  area  when  completed  of 
107  acres,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
sill  would  be  40  ft.  The  estimated  cost,  with 
equipment,  was  1,250,000?.  The  first  sod  was 
cut  by  H.  M.  the  King  in  July  last  year, 
and  the  dock  was  to  be  called  the  King’s 
Dock.  A  new  plate-girder  drawbridge  had 
just  been  completed  by  the  harbour  trustees 
over  the  north  dock  lock,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  largely-increasing  traffic  between 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river.  This 
bridge  had  a  double  line  of  roadway,  on 
which  tramways  were  laid,  two  footpaths, 
and  a  line  of  railway.  Over  the  river  Tawe 
a  new  lattice-girder  swing  bridge  was  erected 
by  the  harbour  trustees  in  1897,  and  had 
the  same  accommodation  as  the  new^  draw¬ 
bridge.  Both  these  bridges  were  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Schenk,  the  engineer  to  the 
trustees,  and  constructed  by  Messrs.  Handy- 
side,  of  Derby.  The  area  of  the  Borough 
above  high-water  mark  was  5,070  acres,  and 
the  population  at  the  census  of  1901  was 
94,514,  and  was  now  estimated  at  100,000. 
The  number  of  houses  was  19,487,  giving  an 
average  number  of  513  persons  to  one  house. 
The  present  rateable  value  was  447,718?.,  and 
the  outstanding  debt  for  sanitary  purposes 
only  703,000?.  The  average  number  of  new 
houses  and  shops  eTected  each  year  for  the 
past  ten  years  was  164,  and  this  year  there 
had  been  plans  for  282  new  shops  and  houses. 
At  the  present  time  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  scarcity  of  houses,  but  this  appeared  to 
be  likely  to  be  soon  overtaken,  as  shown  by 
the  largely-increased  number  of  plans  passed 
during  this  yeaT  to  date.  As  opportunities 
had  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  leases  and  the  rebuilding  of  premises, 
the  Corporation  had,  since  1892,  expended 
12,585?.  in  purchasing  property  and  carrying 
out  the  widening  of  various  streets.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  widening  of  Castle-street, 
which  had  long  been  a  much-needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  property 
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•costing  114,122/.  had  been  acquired  by  agree¬ 
ment  since  1895,  and  there  now  only  remained 
€ve  properties  to  be  purchased,  which  would 
■be  dealt  with  compulsorily  under  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act  of  1902.  Castle-street  had  a  length 
•of  400  ft.,  and  at  several  points  was  only 
18  ft.  wide.  It  was  intended  to  widen  the 
•'street  to  50  ft.,  which  would  give  a  wide 
main  artery  and  enable  the  connecting  link 
of  the  tramways  to  be  carried  out.  A  dust 
destructor  had  been  erected  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  Horsfall  Company;  the  total  cost 
of  the  work,  including  some  extras,  would 
amount  to  11,000/.  The  destructor  had  five 
cells  of  the  back-feed  type,  each  having  a 
grate  area  of  42  sq.  ft,  fitted  to  steam  jets 
for  forced  draught. 

The  steam  generated  for  the  burning  of 
the  refus4  was  intended  to  be  used  chiefly 
for  driving  the  electrical  machinery  for 
working  portions  of  the  tramways. 

The  destructor  began  work  on  June  27, 
1904,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  no 
nuisance  from  smell,  smoke,  or  dust,  either 
from  the  stack  or  the  cells,  had  been  caused 
so  far  from  the  burning  of  refuse. 

The  average  quantity  of  refuse  delivered 
and  dealt  with  by  the  destructor  since  the 
time  of  working  was  52  tons  14  cwt.  per 
day,  the  largest  quantity  in  one  day  being 
80  tons  15  cwt. 

The  weight  of  residue  produced  had  not 
yet  been  tested,  but  it  was  believed  to  be 
within  the  33  per  cent,  guaranteed. 

From  tests  made  by  the  Borough  Electrical 
Engineer,  the  average  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  in  the  boiler  from  the  burning  of 
the  refuse  was  equal  to  7,125  lb.  per  hour, 
reduced  to  4,453  lb.  per  hour  by  the  jets  for 
forced  draught,  the  pump,  and  the  clinker 
engine,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  222 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour  available  for 
mse  for  electrical  purposes  at  the  stop  valve 
■of  the  boiler. 

The  mortar  made  from  the  clinker  had 
amounted  to  720  tons,  and  was  used  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  in  the  town. 
A  quantity  of  the  graded  clinker  had  been 
•used  foT  making  up  roads  and  footpaths  and 
as  racking  for  granite  paving. 

The  question  of  utilising  the  clinker  for 
the  manufacture'  of  flags  ana  bricks  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Council,  and  tenders  for 
the  necessary  plant  had  been  obtained;  but 
the  matter  was  in  abeyance  for  the  present, 
or  until  it  was  ascertained  how  much,  if 
any,  steam  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 

A  trial  was  now  being  made  at  the  destruc¬ 
tor  works  with  clinker  of  a  hollow  concrete 
block  machine,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Prettyjohn  Bros.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
The  machine  was  worked  entirely  by  manual 
labour,  and  made  hollow  blocks  20  in.  long, 
in.  high,  and  8  in.  wide,  as  stretchers, 
and  other  sizes  as  halfs,  quarters,  corners, 
etc.  The  faces,  of  the  block  could  be  moulded 
rock-faced,  fine-picked,  or  plain-champered, 
as  required.  Specimens  of  the  blocks  made 
and  the  operation  of  the  machine,  which  was 
the  first  to  be  used  in  this  country,  could 
be  inspected  at  the  works.  If  the  blocks 
turned  out  as  stated,  their  manufacture 
would  be  the  means  of  utilising  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  clinker  from  the  destruc¬ 
tor,  and  might  help  forward  the  scheme 
which  the  Corporation  had  in  hand  For  pro¬ 
viding  cheap  and  good  dwellings  for  work¬ 
men,  which  were  much  required  at  the 
present  time. 

The  intended  culverting  of  the  Burlais 
brook  had  long  been  contemplated  by  the 
Corporation  as  a  very  necessary  sanitary 
improvement. 

The  burgesses  were  the  possessors  of  a 
large  and  valuable  estate,  lying  within  the 
old  town,  which  they  acquired  mainly  under 
the  Town  Hill  and  Burrows’  enclosure  of 
1762.  Parts  of  the  property  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  from  time  to  time  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks,  railways,  and  other  purposes. 

The  present  area  was  about  645  acres, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  included  in  old 
leases  falling  in  between  the  years  1901  and 
1920,  when  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue 
would  accrue  to  the  town. 

As  old  leases  had  fallen  in  the  property 
had  been  re-leased  at  greatly-increased 
rentals,  and  whenever  opportunity  offered 
old  leases  had  been  surrendered  and  new 
leases  granted  on  equitable  terms. 

The  number  of  leases  or  separate  lettings, 
according  to  the  register  prepared  in  1903, 
was  582,  and  the  revenue  10,092/. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  'and  wMoh 

was  in  hand  and  conld  be  dealt  with  haa 
been  let  on  lease  and  largely  bmlt  • over,  and 
other  parts  of  the  estate  had  hem  aid  “ 
into  streets  and  terraces,  ,Pr“e"*  T 
eligible  sites  for  workmens  dwellings  m 
proximity  to  some  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  borough.  ,  , 

As  the  urban  sanitary  authority  the  town 
possessed  another  valuable  asset  q  for  the 
land  which  was  acquired  in  1876  9 
improvement  scheme  under  the ^  Artisans 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  Under  to 
scheme  a  large  number  of  insanitary 
dwellings  in  the  centre  of  the  town  were 
cleared  away,  the  construction  of  new  streets 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  street 
carried  out,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
frontage  created  thereby  leased  and  built 

over.  The  most  important  improvement  was 
the  formation  of  Alexandra-road,  a  new 
street  300  yds.  in  length  and  60  ft.  m  width 
upon  which  were  erected  the  fine  building 
containing  the  free  public  library,  schools  °t 
science  and  art,  and  art  gallery,  and  other 
large  and  important  buildings.  . 

The  capital  expenditure  on  this  improve¬ 
ment  scheme  amounted  to  121,992/.,  and  the 
revenue  derived  at  present  from  leases  and 
other  lettings  amounted  to  1,267/. 

The  new  Central  Police  and  Fire  Brigade 
Station  was  completed  m  March  last.  Morris- 
ton  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
were  used  in  the  elevations.  The  contract 
for  the  whole  work  was  7,764/.,  and  this  had 
only  been  very  slightly  exceeded.  .  ,  .... 

Swansea  was  one  of  the  six  municipalities 
in  the  country  which  possessed  a  telephone 
exchange.  There  were  now  instruments  and 
lines  in  operation  on  the  Corporation  service 
to  the  extent  of  1,200. 

The  town  had  a  free  library,  schools  ot 
science  and  art,  and  art  gallery,  and  theTe 
were  ten  public  parks,  with  an  area  ot 
103  acres.  ... 

The  tramways  were  worked  by  a  public 
company,  and  electric  faction  was  adopted 
in  1898.  Considerable  opposition  was  taken 
by  property  owners  and  ratepayers  in  part 
of  Oxford-street  and  Temple-street  to  the 
proposed  lines  in  those  busy  and  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  streets  (the  carriageways  of 
which  varied  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  width; 
but  since  the  work  had  been  completed, 
double  lines  being  laid,  the  policy  of  the 
Corporation  appeared  to  have  been  entirely 
justified,  as  the  tramway  traffic  and  the 
ordinary  traffic  were  carried  on  with  very 
little,  if  any,  inconvenience  to  trades¬ 
men  in  these  streets,  and  the  advantages 
to  the  inhabitants  generally  in  regard  to 
these  central  lines  were  very  apparent. 

The  lines  were  leased  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  tramway  company  for  terms  of 
twenty-one  years  at  rents  which  covered 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  were  worked  by  the  company  in 
conjunction  with  the  old  lines. 

The  British  standard  specification  and 
erections  were  adopted  for  the  rails,  those 
for  straight  track  being  95  lb.  to  the  yard 
and  for  curving  track  101  lb.  to  the  yard, 
both  being  6^  in.  deep. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  track  was 
paved  with  wood,  mainly  Yarrah,  but  for 
steep  gradients  creosoted  pine  was  laid. 


The  President  said  he  noticed  with  in¬ 
terest  that  the  Swansea  Corporation  had 
found  that  a  double  track  in  roads  of  less 
than  26  ft.  wide  offered  less  obstruction 
than  a  single  line  of  tramway. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birmingham)  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  paper. 
He  said  it  was  the  practice  of  some  county 
surveyors  to  use  on  main  roads  metal  not 
broken  to  a  uniform  gauge  throughout.  The 
idea  was  that  where  they  had  modern 
appliances  for  scarifying  and  steam-rolling 
the  necessity  for  uniformity  of  gauge  was 
not  so  great  as  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
steam-rolling.  The  proposal  to  barge  out 
to  sea  refuse  which  could  not  be  taken  at  the 
destructor  was  an  important  matter  to 
Swansea,  having  regard  to  the  great  fishing 
industry  carried  on  there  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  He  did  not  know  what  steps  had 
been  taken  as  to  possible  pollution  of  the 
fisheries  by  barging  this  refuse  to  sea,  but 
he  should  say  that  great  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  doing  this,  and  he  would  like 
to  know  what  steps,  if  any,  had  been  taken 


to  ascertain  what  effect  it  was  eoW. , 
on  the  fisheries.  s 

Mr.  Willoughby  (Pontypridd)  rp_ 
the  practice  of  allowing  owners  to  dol  ■ 
street  works  in  front  of  their  own  „  !|i 
as  objectionable.  Pre®isfs 

Mr-.  J.  \  pi?win#  (CMtailw,, 
surprised  to  hear  that  Swansea  had  h  ^ 
far  behind  other  towns  in  having  fy®;! 
cently  constructed  a  destructor.  flier 
very  few  towns  of  that  size  but 
had  a  destructor  for  years.  Swansea 
to  be  congratulated  on  coming  into  ling  ^ 
other  towns  which  had  been  more 
sive  in  that  respect.  The  deposit  0f 
on  tips  which  later  became  building  • 
was  a  most  insanitary  thing,  and  the  s' ^ 
it  was  done  away  with  in  every  town  ? 
it  was  possible  to  erect  a  destructor  t 
better.  In  Swansea  the  destruction  0f  } 
refuse  appeared  to  be  carried  out  in  ® 
efficient  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ 
valuable  use  was  made  of  the  clinker 

Mr.  J.  Cox  (Margam)  said  that,  while 
paving  was  the  cheapest  form  of  pa, 
he  found  it  perished  in  seven  or  eight  va ' 

The  President  said  he  had  some  tar 
which  had  been  down  twenty  years  and  . 
still  sound.  With  the  ordinary  facing 
three  years,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  about  V 
per  square  yard,  tar  paving  would  last  fc, 
considerable  time.  It  was  not  suitable  [r! 
town  roads,  but  for  suburban  roads  J 
where  the  traffic  was  of  a  moderate  charac‘! 
he  knew  nothing  better. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  reply,  said  the  Corporate 
would  take  every  precaution  to  protect  if! 
fishing  industry.  He  did  not  think  ttal 
was  likely  to  be  any  nuisance  at  all  jjj 
was  proposed  to  take  it  three  miles  beyJ 
the  Mumbles  Head,  where  the  tide  would  & 
hold  of  it  and  carry  everything  awa  B 


Electricity  Undertaking,  Swansea. 

Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Prusmann,  Borough  Electrif 
Engineer,  read  a  paper  on  the  “Swan® 
Electricity  Undertaking  and  Tramway  Eon. 
ment.”  He  said  the  Swansea  Corporate- 
had  nearly  completed  some  twelve  miles  « 
electric  tramways  and  light  railways  ti 
bulk  being  now  in  operation,  and  the  r 
ing  section,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  open  b 
the  near  future. 

The  overhead  equipment  of  these  t 
ways  and  light  railways  had  been  carrit; 
out  by  span-wire  and  bracket-arm  constm 
tion;  no  centre-poles  had  been  employs 
and  no  bracket-arms  over  15  ft.  6  in,  kj 
been  used.  The  line  had  been  erected  fe 
straight  under-running  trolleys,  with  fiisi 
trolley-heads. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  coni 
tions  which  prevailed  in  Swansea,  onaccom: 


of  the  various  works  in  the  neighbourhood,; 
had  been  deemed  advisable  to  use  on!; 


phosphor  bronze  for  span  and  guard  wires, 
as  against  the  usual  practice  of  steel  wire, 
as  it  had  been  found  that  the  life  of  a  site 
wire  undeT  the  conditions  in  Sv 
very  short  indeed. 

This  course  undoubtedly  had  ; 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  construction,  t- 
it  was  hoped  that  the  maintenance  of  tl- 
overhead  equipment  would  be  very  w; 
reduced  on  this  account  and  the  life  great!; 
prolonged. 

The  tramways  and  light  railways  in  Swac 
sea  were  interesting  from  one  or  two  stand¬ 
points.  Prior  to  the  laying  down  of  it 
Corporation  tramways  and  light  railway 
the  electrical  tramway  system  was  entire!; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swansea  Improvement 
and  Tramways  Company,  who  owned  It- 
whole  of  the  overhead  equipment,  calls 
etc.,  and  who  supplied  electrical  energy  to 
the  tramways  from  their  own  generating 
station.  The  new  tramways  and  light  rsf 
ways  were  leased  to  the  company  under  «;• 
tain  conditions  existing  between  the  comp 
and  the  Corporation-,  the  company  supplyir; 
electrical  energy  to  certain  portions  of  tli 
new  lines  and  the  Corporation  supplying  tl; 
remainder,  and  a  very  considerable  lei 
of  the  old  company’s  lines  were  now  b_ 
supplied  by  the  Corporation.  It  would! 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  tramways  at! 
light  railways  in  Swansea  were  supplied  1; 
means  of  three  distinct  generating  statin 
two  of  which  were  owned  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  third  by  the  company.  The  to 
owned  by  the  Corporation  were  the  mail 
generating  station,  situated  in  the  Strand, 
and  at  the  destructor  works.  In  1' 
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ordinary  course  those  sections  of  tramways 
which  the  Corporation  had  to  supply  with 
•electrical  energy  would  receive  a  supply 
from  the  destructor  works.  The  main 
.station  would  take  up  the  supply  on  those 
•occasions  when  the  load  on  the  tramways 
was  too  great  for  the  destructor  works  to 
■deal  with  or  when  the  destructor  works  were 
shut  down  for  repairs,  overhauling,  etc.  As 
far  as  possible,  arrangements  had  also  been 
made  to  enable  the  tramway  company’s 
■station  to  supply  current  to  those  sections 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  received  their 
energy  from  the  Corporation  works  in  the 
event  of  a  breakdown  happening  at  the  Cor¬ 
poration  works,  and  vice  versd.  By  adopting 
this  course  it  would  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  standby  plant  was  reduced  to  as  low  as 
possible,  as  the  spare  machinery  at  the  Strand 
station  would  act  as  a  standby  to  both  tram¬ 
ways  and  lighting.  The  remaining  points  in 
•connexion  with  the  new  light  railways  which 
should  be  mentioned  were  : — 

Running  cars  over  the  drawbridge  span¬ 
ning  the  north  dock  lock  and  the  swing- 
bridge  crossing  the  river  Tawe.  In  the  case 
of  both  these  bridges  the  current  was 
■automatically  disconnected  and  connected, 
when  the  bridges  were  open  and  closed,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
a  car  to  approach  the  dock  or  the  river  to 
within  a  dangerous  distance  while  the  bridges 
were  open.  He  was  not  aware  that  a  similar 
■case  had  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  town  in 
’the  United  Kingdom.  The  work  of  installing 
the  overhead  equipment  had  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.  It  was  in- 
terestmg  to  note  that  all  the  tramway  poles 
had  been  made  in  the  town  by  the  Mannes- 
mann  Tube  Company. 

Mr.  Willoughby  (Pontypridd)  asked,  with 
reference  to  the  electricity  installation  at  the 
destructor  works,  whether  any  working 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  the 
two  departments  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
steam  produced  by  the  Health  Department. 

I  hat  question  had  arisen  in  his  district, 
where  the  Health  Department  had  gone  to 
the  expense  of  the  destructor,  and  the  Elec- 
were  expecting  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  steam  produced.  There  was 
likely  to  be  considerable  friction. 

Ihe  President  said  the  details  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  connexion  and  disconnexion  of  the 

d3!C-/UrretlfcJ  for  the  ^amways  on  the 
drawbridge  and  swmgbridge  crossing  the 

a  d?ffiS  d  bi?i  °f  great  Merest,  as  it  was 
M  t  problem  to  solve, 
anv  fr.Vf  J/  iE*ayrS  (B,irmingham)  deprecated 
ofy  lction  between  the  various  departments 

shouH  departments 

cord  and  nntt0feti<>r  m  harmony  and  «• 
better  of^the^other. °nS  ‘°  **  ^  the 
s.aid  the  arrangement  with 
priceSfor ‘tb  ^ommittee  was  to  pay  a  certain 
and  he  raised  fcy  the  destructor, 

satisfitmvt  b  J^?™ngement  would  prove 
CommlS  the  St,re6ts  and  Electricity 
on  the  hriLW  i1  r??fd  to  the  trolley  wire 
another  0  if’- h6.?ld  not  thlni  was 

had  tn  -.1°  ^be  country  where  they 

S™  Wi‘h  “drawbridge  and  a  swing^ 

Cray  toESS 

the  inspection  oTth”d  m?S0?Pr  dam-  After 
tainpd  1,  ,  works  they  were  enter- 

tion.  iite?nim?hpby  *5?  Swan.sea  Corpora- 
Paper  de'scrinHv^  enP“eer  read  a 

briefly  discussed.  *  ‘he  WOrks’  wUch  was 

Mr  p  dwuasea  Waterworks. 

works  Engin'ee)Vyd,1,’i,^'Inst'C-E"  Water- 
'Swausea  tS.,  ■  P  his  paper  on  “  The 
present  wmbTor^fh  after,  desaribing  the 
Said  the  yield  fmJJl  supP7-  o£  Swansea, 
"being  in  an  the  ?xlstmg  reservoirs, 

and  in  a  verTdrf  yCar  a,.W  2.6«,0DO  gals 
per  day  ZZ  000, 000  |als. 

flnirements  of  8  “adequate  for  the  re¬ 
lation  at  th'  Swansea,  which  had  a  popu- 
“habitat  tlme.of  about  l()0,m 

factories.  The  lmPor.tant  manu- 

determined  boldlv  tiff  C°  n.°ra.r2?  ®erefore 
‘o  construct  well.  S°!  the  difficulty,  and 
^  ample  SUDWX  SofWhlch  would  giv* them 

years  to  come**  puri®j  Yater  for  many 

come,  and  would  be  entirely  free 


from  all  trouble  as  to  mineral  workings.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
works  nearly  thirty  miles’  distant,  and  the 
river  Cray  was  selected  as  being  the  best 
source,  as  the  rainfall  was  known  to  be 
heavy,  the  elevation  great,  the  watershed 
being  entirely  mountain  pastures  with  only 
two  small  shepherds’  cottages,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
being  good. 

Ihe  watershed  consisted  of  2,640  acres  of 
excellent  gathering  ground,  in  the  wettest 
portion  of  South  Wales. 

Parliamentary  powers  to  carry  out  the 
works  were  obtained  in  1892,  but,  in  passing 
through  Committee,  clauses  were  imposed 
by  which  any  water  authority,  any  part  of 
whose  district  was  within  one  mile  of  the 
main  pipe-line  might  demand  and  obtain  a 
supply  for  their  requirements,  leaving  a  prior 
nght  to  Swansea  of  25  gals,  per  head.  The 
authorities  referred  to  included  the  whole 
population  of  the  Swansea  Valley  and  the 
Swansea  district.  These  populations  were 
situate  on  the  coal  measures,  and  their  local 
waterworks  were  also  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  coal  workings,  which  would  in  time 
destroy  their  springs  as  the  coal  was  worked, 
and  they  would  rely  upon  the  Swansea  works 
for  their  supply.  This  additional  popula¬ 
te  at  the  present  time  numbered  about 
60,000,  and  was  growing  rapidly.  The  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  Cray  works  were  therefore 
much  more  extensive  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  and  the  lines  had  been 
increased  in  carrying  power. 

The  Act  of  1892  provided  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  storage  reservoir,  tunnel,  pipe 
line,  and  service  reservoir;  these  works  were 
now  approaching  completion. 

-  n£nen™s,^ag6,  reservoir  would  contain 
1,000,000,000  gals,  of  water,  and  be  100  acres 
in  extent,  being  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  topwater 
was  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
water  was  impounded  by  a  dam  1,250  ft. 
long  and  of  a  depth  of  144  ft.  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  top-bank  level ;  the  depth  from  over¬ 
flow  level  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  the 
old  river  course  was  100  ft.,  the  rock  excava- 
“?n„  the  centre  of  the  dam  being  thus 
37  ft.  deep. 

The  whole  of  the  gathering  ground  and 
the  site  of  the  works  were  on  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation, .  but  the  site  of  the  dam 
was  found  on  examination  to  contain  many 
minute  cracks,  which  had  been  caused  by  ice 
pressure,  this  being  a  valley  of  ice  denuda- 
tion.  These  cracks  had  to  be  followed  down 
and  out;  and  this  had  caused  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  there  being 
nearly  50,000  cubic  yds.  more  excavation  in 
r«:  fcL&n  was  contemplated.  AIT  these 

difficulties  had  now  been  overcome,  and  the 
work  was  now  constructed  up  to  a  level  of 
15  ft.  below  overflow  level. 

The  work  was  originally  let  by  con¬ 
tract,.  but  subsequently  the  Swansea  Cor¬ 
poration  took  the  work  over,  and  had 
Sm?e,iCa^ed  ^  on  ^  direct  administration, 
during  the  last  two  years  great  progress 
rvr  T>ee?  made  under  the  works  manager 
(Mr.  B.  MacKenzie),  over  60,000  cubic  yds.  of 
concrete  having  been  put  in  during  twelve 
months. 

+i^Cr?rd*ng  au^bor’s  original  design, 

' ra^r  dam  ™  be  constructed  of 
rubble  masonry  in  cement  mortar,  with 
blocking  facing  from  stone  obtained  from 
quarries  on  the  ground,  and  being  the  blue 
beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that,  although  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  stone  on  the  ground,  it  was  of 
such  irregular  shapes  that  it  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive  to  dress  it  for  facing 
blocks,  and  it  would  also  be  expensive  to 
dress  it  roughly  for  rubble.  Therefore  it 
was  decided  at  an  early  stage  of  the  con¬ 
struction  to  alter  the  character  of  the  dam 
by  constructing  the  hearting  of  cyclopean 
masonry  and  substituting  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks  for  the  facing  throughout.  This  had 
been  done,  and  the  author  was  of  opinion 
that  a  great  saving  had  been  made  in  time 
and  cost  in  the  hearting  and  the  facing.  The 
author  had  visited  many  masonry  dams  on 
the  Continent,  and  believed  that  brick  had 
not  been  used  as  a  facing  for  a  masonry 
{j?u  th®  exception  of  the  wafer  face 

of  the  small  dam  at  Reinschied,  in  Germany, 
ap“,  the  water  face  of  the  submerged  dam 
at  Rhayader. 

Such  a  radical  change  in  dam  construction 
was  not  therefore  undertaken  without  careful 


consideration;  but  the  author’s  experiments 
on  the  relative  water-tightness,  durability,  and 
resistance  to  frost  of  stone  and  blue  brick 
wmch  were  carried  on  over  several  months’ 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  facing 
would  be  absolutely  successful  in  every  way 
and  it  offered  undeniable  advantages  in  speed 
and  ease  of  construction. 

The  brick  facing  on  both  the  inner  and 
outer  facing  was  of  an  average  thickness  of 
ia  in.,  carefully  tied  into  the.  hearting.  All 
external  brickwork  was  of  pressed  blue- 
tacing  bricks,  the  inner  being  the  best 
brindled  bricks,  all  set  in  3  to  1  cement 
mortar. 

The  hearting  of  the  dam  consisted  of  large 
Clocks  of  stone  as  they  come  from  the  quarry 
surrounded  by  Portland  cement  concrete! 
consisting  of  five  of  the  crushed  sandstone, 
two  of  sand,  and  one  of  cement;  a  richer 
concrete,  with  no  plums,  and  consisting  of 
5  4  of  crushed  stone,  two  of  sand,  and  one  of 
cement,  was  laid  all  over  the  base  of  the  dam 
and  up  to  the  water  face  of  the  dam. 

The  overflow  water  from  the  reservoir 
would  pass  over  a  granite  weir  crest  200  ft. 
long  and  down  the  back  of  the  dam.  This 
unusual  length  was  provided  to  meet  the 
violent  floods  which  occur  in  the  valley,  due 
to  the  steepness  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
water-tightness  of  the  ground,  and  the  very 
heavy  rainfall.  A  roadway  was  carried  along 
the  top  of  the  dam  and  crossed  along  the 
crest  of  the  overflow  in  a  series  of  brick 
arches. 

A  culvert,  13  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide,  was 
temporarily  left  through  the  dam  to  carry 
the  stream  during  construction,  and  this 
culvert  had  been  nearly  filled  with  water 
during  flood  times.  On  completion  of 
the  work  a  3-ft.  cast-iron  pipe,  with  a  double 
set  of.  36-in.  valves  on  the  outer  end,  would 
be  built  in  this  discharge  tunnel;  the  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  inner  end  would  be  of  brick  in 
cement,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  filled  with  concrete. 

Compensation  water  to  the  extent  of  one 
and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day  would  be 
discharged  through,  the  3-ft.  pipes  into  the 
river  Cray  for  the  riparian  owners  and  fishing 
interests  on  the  rivers  Cray  and  Usk. 

The  profile  of  the  dam  was  lighter  than 
was  generally  adopted,  but  was  ample,  the 
maximum  stress  being  under  eight  tons  per 
square  foot. 

The  Cray  reservoir,  not  being  in  the 
natural  drainage  area  of  Swansea,  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  a  tunnel  commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  terminating 
in  the  watershed  of  the  river  Tawe,  which 
passed  down  to  Swansea.  This  tun¬ 
nel  was  about  three  miles  long,  and  was 
principally  driven  from  the  south,  or  Swan¬ 
sea  end,  and  from  a  working  shaft  on  the 
reservoir  ground,  or  north  end,  these  points 
being  about  2,300  yds.  apart.  The  headings 
met  without  any  difference  in  level  and 
within  4  in.  from  line,  which  was  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  one  heading  had  to  be  set  out 
from  a  short  base-line  transferred  down  the 
working  shaft,  in  which  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  water  dripping.  This  tunnel 
was  internally  5  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  was  lined  with  three  hall-brick 
rings  of  brindled  Staffordshire  bricks  in 
two  to  one  cement  mortar.  The  .  water 
flowing  from  the  reservoir  through  this  tun¬ 
nel  was  regulated  in  a  valve  tower  placed  at 
the  west  side  of  the  reservoir.  The  valves 
were  placed  in  it  in  such  nositions  as  to 
decant  water  at  20  ft.,  50  ft.,  and  80  ft. 
below  overflow  level;  the  upper  valves  would 
be  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  valves 
24  in.  in  diameter  in  duplicate,  and  were  of 
the  design  known  as  roller-bearing  valves. 
These  valves  were  all  worked  from  the  valve- 
house  built  upon  the  top  of  the  valve-tower, 
which  was  reached  by  a  footbridge  spanning 
from  the  valve-tower  to  an  abutment  on  the 
side  of  the  reservoir.  AfteT  the  water  passed 
through  the  tunnel  it  emerged  in  a  gauge 
basin,  where  screens  were  to  be  provided ; 
after  passing  through  which  the  water  entered 
into  the  mains  to  Swansea..  At  the  present 
time  one  main  had  been  laid  complete,  and 
was  17  in.  in  diameter.  It  discharged 
2,500,000  gals,  per  day  into  the  service 
reservoir  at  Town  Hill,  which  was  at  an 
elevation  of  580  ft.  above  ordnance  datum, 
immediately  overlooking  the  town  of  Swan¬ 
sea.  This  main  had  been  designed  to  stand 
the  full  pressure  due  to  the  water  from  the 
gauge  basin ;  it  was  23^  in.  long,  and  on 
D  2 
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completion  there  was  not  a  single  burst 
during  the  testing.  The  contractors  for  the 
pipe  line  were  Sir  John  Aird  &  Son,  the 
pipes  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  D.  Y. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  and  the  valves  by  Messrs. 
Glenfield  &  Kennedy,  Ltd.  The  second 
line  of  pipes  was  now  in  contemplation,  and 
would  consist  of  a  24-in.  main,  which  would 
deliver  to  a  height  of  350  ft.  above  ordnance 
datum  into  a  service  Teservoir  yet  to  be 
constructed. 

The  rainfall  in  the  Cray  watershed  was 
remarkable,  and  the  following  particulars  of 
the  local  distribution  of  rainfall  might  be 
of  interest : — 

The  prevailing  wind  at  Swansea  was  south¬ 
west.  In  the  year  June,  1899,  to  June,  1900, 
rain  fell  on  171  days,  and  out  of  these  171 
days  the  wind  was  about  south-west  for 
eighty-five  days.  Again,  taking  the  year 
1903,  it  rain  223  days,  and  out  of  these  the 
wind  was  between  south  and  west  for  112 
days.  Commencing  at  Swansea,  they  had 
40  in.,  Morriston  45  in.,  Estalyfera  62  in., 
Nantyrwydd  7515  in.,  Bwlch  112-91  in., 
Cray  No.  2  75'69  in.,  Cray  No.  1  7178  in., 
Maescarnog  6811  in.,  Brecon  4850  in., 
Hereford  30  00  in. 

Taking  Swansea  to  Nantyrwydd,  'the  in¬ 
crease  of  rainfall  was  about  1  in.  per  annum 
for  every  26  ft.  gained  in  elevation. 

At  the  Velindre  watershed  the  increase  was 
1  in.  of  rain  for  every  32  ft.  of  elevation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Cray  works  was 
566,000Z.,  of  which  483,000J.  has  been 
expended. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Priestley  (Cardiff),  Mr.  Harvey 
(Merthyr),  and  Mr.  Haynes  (Newport, 
Mon.)  expressed  their  approval  of  the  works 
and  the  economy  with  which  they  were 
being  carried  out. 


- — - 

PLANNING  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  new  edition  of  the  document  con¬ 
taining  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  regard  to  the  planning  of  public 
elementary  schools  contains  very  little  that 
is  really  new,  though  it  differs  m  title  from 
the  previous  document,  in  a  significant  manner. 
The  old  title  was  “Rules  to  be  Observed  in 
Planning  and  Fitting  up  Public  Elementary 
Schools.”  The  title  of  the  new  document 
is — “The  Building  Regulations;  being  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  observed  in  Planning  and  Fitting 
up  new  buildings  for  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  together  with  Rules  as  to  construc¬ 
tion  and  certain  requirements  as  to  plans.” 
Thus  the  new  paper  takes  a  wider  view  of 
the  subject,  and  professes  to  expound  general 
principles  as  well  as  to  lay  down  rules.  Thus, 
Section  1,  most  of  which  is  new,  goes 
into  the  general  question  as  to  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  school  building,  having  regard  to 
the  system  of  teaching  employed. 

Though  the  greater  number  of  the 
old  paragraphs  are  embodied  in  the  new 
Regulations,  their  grouping  has  been 
altered,  in  order  to  render  more  obvious 
the  distinction  between  “  Principles  ”  con¬ 
sidered  in  Part  I.,  and  “Rules,”  which 
are  relegated  to  Part  II.,  though  the 
distinction  is  not  quite  logically  preserved. 
Among  the  new  principles  laid  down  is  one 
we  are  glad  to  see,  to  the  effect  that  “corri¬ 
dors  should  be  ful’y  and  directly  lighted  and 
ventilated”;  a  much-needed  reminder.  One 
too  often  sees  it  assumed  that  corridors  can 
do  with  “borrowed  lights.” 

Section  8  in  Part  I.  makes  one  or  two 
suggestions  in  regard  to  infants’  school¬ 
rooms  and  classrooms. 

Section  10,  referring  to  “Higher  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,”  is  for  the  most  part  new,  and 
commences  with  the  proviso  that,  though 
such  a  school  should  be  planned  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  applicable  to  an 
ordinary  Public  Elementary  School,  “it  is 
important  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
should  have  been  determined,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  generally  approved  by  the 
Board  before  an  architect  is  instructed.”  The 
list  of  special  requirements  for  a  Higher  School 
is  revised  and  altered  in  some  particulars. 

Among  other  points  that  are  new  is  the 
memorandum  (in  Part.  II.  “Rules  ’)  that 
“  ample  space  is  needed  immediately  outside  a 
cloak-room”;  a  recommendation  based,  no 
doubt,  on  the  experience  of  managers  as  to 
the  crowding  in'  narrow  corridors  in  such  a 
position.  Another  new  and  very  necessary 
memorandum  is  to  the  effect — “The  size  of 


no  motive  force  is  provjdi ed.  {  i  an(j 

4otanT’  d^tions 

SFwi  n^evenaSato  £££*» 

are  Bom%  directions  as  to  procedure  which^ 

not  appear  in  the  old  Rules,  a  ,  ,1 

apparently  to  facilitate 

Board.  The  remainder  of  the  Beqmre 
Sfcept  that1  tf ere  is  apcessmn  that  pre- 

place^of^Jlw'ymr^^^A'^eTailed1  specification 

mTherea'isdaracltauT°stating  the  condiEons^of 
the  recognition  of.  n?w  ,  J’S'Jmgs  of  the 
Board;  this  forms  in  itself  Part  I Y  of  t 
naDer  There  is  also,  under  Buie  i,  Bart  11^ 
a  statement  as  to  the  conditions  under  whmh 
the  Board  will  sanction  temporary  school 
buildings,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

duriufthe  tSffiof  a  new  school,  or  the  recon- 

SbWhere  fX  ^  propos^  sjeeia.  care 

must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  comfort of  the  chum  en 
with  regard  to  warmth  and  ventilation. 


A  NEW  SUGGESTION  IN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

A  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Cardiff,  the  design  of  which  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  of  rather  unusual  character, 
and  one  which  may  have  useful  suggestions 
for  architects  who  are  desirous  of  imparting 
some  national  feeling  into  their  designs  tor 
Welsh  work.  . 

In  Wales  (and,  of  course,  in  Cardiff)  there 
is  a  movement  of  archaeological,  historical, 
or  patriotic  tendency  now  receiving  much 
attention,  and  which  leans  towards  the  liking 
and  the  study  of  Celtic.  It  touches  that 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Celt — not  in  Wales 
only,  but  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cornwall, 
Brittany,  and  elsewhere — which  has  become 
known  as  the  “Pan-Celtic”  movement.  In 
it  the  ancient  Celtic  literature  and  folk¬ 
lore  hold  their  due  place,  with  which  ap¬ 
preciation  of  those  remnants  of  Celtic  Art 
which  are  seen  in  such  beautiful  old  metal 
work  as  the  so-called  brooch  of  Tara,  of 
that  intricacy  of  the  illuminator’s  handywork, 
revealed,  say,  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  or  of 
the  incised  stonework  like  that  at  Iona  or 
at  Margam  and  at  many  other  places  in  the 
western  edges  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  certain  crosses  ot  memorials,  etc., 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  more 
or  less  reproductions  of  the  Old  Celtic,  but 
beyond  these  and  the  “  Limnerslease  ”  work 
in  burnt  clay  produced  in  Surrey  under  the 
happy  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  and  Mrs.  Watts,  there  has 
been  little  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  de¬ 
signer  far  enough  to  take  hold  of  Celtic  Art 
as  a  basis  for  use  in  any  field  of  modern 
architectural  design. 

It  is  in  this  connexion  that  the  buildings 
at  Cardiff  are  noteworthy.  The  architect 
(Mr.  Edwin  Seward)  is  only  working,  in  the 
usual  modern  materials,  and  the  buildings 
adapted  are  of  ordinary  type  built  half  a 
century  ago  and  now  altered  for  commercial 
uses.  Architecturally,  therefore,  scope  is 
restricted,  and  Mt.  Seward’s  designs  rather 
regard  the  buildings  as  a  ground  work  for 
Applied  Art.  This  gives  opportunities  for 
some  varying  methods.  For  instance,  a 
central  archway  is  embellished  with  plates  of 
hammered  copper,  some  square  tea  wood 
pillars  are  partially  covered  with  embossed 
metal,  and  parapets  in  the  front  are  to  be 
filled  with  panels  of  thick  leaded  glass.  In  these 
adaptations  of  Celtic  work  are  introduced, 


such  as  metal  panels  from  the  shrin 
St.  Molaise ;  of  carvings  from  a  JXi of 
Landough,  near  Cardiff,  from  the  n  51 
Wheel  of  Conbelin  at  Margam,  from  n  ^ 
Arthur,  Pembrokeshire,  and  from  Go" 
Grove,  Carmarthenshire,  etc.  uo“ei> 

A  short  corridor  of  shops  forms  a  Da 
the  scheme  of  alterations,  and  although  if 
inevitable  plate-glass  must  dominate  tiT 
are  places— recessed  galleries  and  wagon  h! 
archways— where  antique  form  and  mod 
requirement  will  be  found  to  blend  ! 7 
factorily.  Sat«- 

The  recent  idea  of  roof  gardens  is  Worl;, 
out  pleasantly  in  connexion  with  a  few ,  ■ 
dential  flats  which  form  a  portion  0f  a 
scheme,  and  the  flower  and  ever®** 
holders  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  to  desim 
Mr.  Seward’s  “Celtic  Corridor”  Jl. 
ment,  when  completed,  will  be  interesting^ 
new  applications  of  Archaeological  precedent1 
Not  only  architects,  but  many  others 
award  a  high  place — especially  in  Wales— 1 
the  soundness  and  beauty  of  Celtic  orn 
mentation,  will  recognise  that  its  gJi 
uses  need  not  stop  at  the  inscribing  ot  J? 
or  the  decorating  of  missals. 


RECENT  RE-NAMING  OF  LONllnv 
STREETS.  m 

The  London  County  Council  have  informed 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  that  the 
intend  to  change  the  name  of  Skinner-sW 
Shoreditch,  to  “  Pindar-street.”  Skinne/ 
street,  next  north  to  the  Great  Eastern  Raj’ 
way  terminus,  leads  out  of  Bishopsgate-stiJi 
Without,  between  Nos.  119  and  121  k 
Appold-street.  Its  new  name  will  ’  CJ 
memorate  the  house — latterly  the  Sir  Rani 
Pindar’s  Head  tavern — which  was  number 
169,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  at  the  timed 
its  demolition  in  November,  1890,  for  an «. 
tension  of  the  station  by  the  Great  Easters 
Railway  Company,  who  presented  the  front 
of  the  house  to  the  Museum  at  South  Ken 
sington.  In  the  pulling  down  of  the  house 
it  was  found  that  the  carved  front  was  cos' 
stTucted  entirely  of  oak,  whitewashed  over 
and  not  of  timber  and  plaster  as 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  the  fine  ceil© 
corresponded  exactly  with  one  in  the  adjoin 
ing  house  (south)..  That  house,  No.  IK 
was  acquired  for  purposes  of  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital;  its  ceiling  was  secured  fa 
the  Museum  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Marks  and  the  Society  for  Photograph© 
Relics  of  Old  London.  It  seems,  then,  tin' 
No.  170  had  also  been,  together  with  the 
tavern,  a  part  of  the  mansion,  with  a  lodge 
and  fruit  garden  in  Half  Moon-street  at  the 
rear,  which  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  the  opulent 
merchant,  built  for  himself  on  his  return 
from  Italy  at  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  His  epitaph  at  St.  Botolph’s  Without 
describes  him  as  “an  inhabitant  twenty-five 
years  and  bountiful  benefactor  to  *  this 
parish.”  In  1611,  James  I.,  at  the  Turkey 
Company’s  request,  sent  Pindar  to  "tie 
Turkish  Emperor  ” ;  he  returned  greatly  en 
riched  after  nine  years’  absence.  P'indar 
was  a  patron  of  architecture,  and  gave 
10,000L  towards  the  screen  and  south 
transept  for  Inigo  Jones’s  work  at  Old  Si 
Paul’s.  He  introduced  into  England  the 
manufacture  of  alum;  he  lent  large  sums 
to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  died, 
aged  eighty-four  years,  in  1650.  A  drawing 
of  his  house  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Roland  II 
Paul’s  “  Vanishing  London,”  1894;  of  the 
many  earlier  views  we  may  instance  those  bv 
J.  T.  Smith,  1792-1812,  with  details  of  the 
interior,  Wilkinson,  and  Schnebbelie,  with  i 
plan  of  the  old  London  Workhouse,  the 
house,  lodge,  etc.  The  Transactions  (1857)  oi 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Society  contain 
the  Reverend  Thos.  Hugo’s  description  of  the 
house  and  of  some  Tichly-decorated  plaster 
ceilings  in  tenements  at  the  rear.  Alteration- 
made  during  the  past  fifteen  years  involved 
the  demolition  of  many  houses,  with  side 
alleys,  courts,  and  yards,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  there  is  now 
a  gap  in  the  postal  numbers  between  Nos, 
159  and  199.  The  forty-one  houses  of 
Devonshire-place,  St.  Marylebone,  are  to  he 
incorporated  with  Upper  Wimpole-street.  The 
consequent  re-numbering  of  the  houses  will 
affect  the  identification  of  the  homes  of 
William  Beckford,  author  of  “  Vathek” 
(No.  4,  Devonshire-place) ;  and  in  Wimpole- 
street  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood  (No.  12),  Edmund 
Burke  (after  his  marriage),  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
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(No.  65),  and  Wilkie  Collins  (No.  82). 
But  a  Society  of  Arts’  tablet  is  affixed  on 
the  red  brick  front  of  the  present  No.  50, 
Wimpole-street,  the  home  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  a  similar  tablet  distinguishes 
No.  67,  which  Henry  Hallam  occupied  during 
many  years.  That  is  the  house,  the  home  of 
A.  H.  Hallam  (1811-33),  which  is  cited  in 
<l  In  Memoriam  ” 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand, 

Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street. 

Door  where  my  heart  was  wont  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand. 

Wimpole-street,  however,  is  less  dismal  than 
it  was  in  Tennyson’s  time,  many  of  the  house- 
fronts  having  been  altered  and  otherwise 
rendered  more  cheerful.  Of  the  several 
streets  in  east  and  central  London  which  were 
named  after  Lord  Collingwood,  who  sailed 
the  Royal  Sovereign  into  action  at 
Trafalgar,  that  one  which  leads  out  of  Brook- 
street  into  Broad-street,  Shadwell.  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  styled  “  Heckford-street,”  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Heckford,  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  poor  in  that  quarter,  and  founder  of 
the  East  London  Children’s  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  for  Women  in  Glamis-road. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held 
at  31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general 
meeting  were  read;  the  Annual  Report  and 
the  audited  accounts  for  the  past  year  were 
read  and  adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  Past-President  (Mr.  William 
Downs),  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Mr. 
J.  Howard  Colls),  to  the  Trustees  (Sir  Arthur 
C.  Lucas,  Bart.,  Messrs  J.  H.  Colls,  F.  J. 
Dove,  T.  F.  Rider,  T.  Stirling,  and  J.  T. 
Bolding),  to  the  Honorary  Auditors  (Mr. 
R.  J.  Ward,  F.C.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding), 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Dinner  Stewards. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen,  jun.  (Messrs.  W. 
Cubitt  &  Co.)  was  elected  President  "for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Sir  John  Mowlem,  Bart., 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Rider,  E.  S.  Rider,  T. 
Stirling,  jun.,  E.  V.  New,  J.  Carmichael, 
and  W.  Downs  were  re-elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

IV.— Midhurst,  Sussex. 

Foe  the  fourth  summer  visit  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  Midhurst  and  district  were 
selected  for  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
15th  inst.,  and  the  members  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  who  journeyed  to  this 
old  Sussex  town  were  more  than  repaid  for 
the  distance  undertaken  by  the  interest  of 
the  places  seen. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  this  South 
Down  country,  the  district  contains  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  architect,  for  there  are 
many  excellent  examples  of  ancient  and 
modern  domestic  work,  in  addition  to 
mediaeval  remains.  Upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  the  visit  assumed  an 
archeological  character,  whereof  the  chief 
interest  lay  in  the  well-known  Cowdray 
House.  Although  remains  of  an  early  castle 
of  the  Bohuns  are  traceable,  the  existing 
house,  now  in  a  ruined  state,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  XVIth  century 
English  mansions.  Built  about  1530  by  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam,  this  house  was  laid  out 
on  a  generous  scale,  with  numerous  large  and 
lofty  apartments.  Some  idea  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  place  may  be  gained  from  the 
great  width  and  height  of  the  windows,  some 
ot  winch  have  as  many  as  five  transomes,  and 
that  richness  of  detail  was  generally  to  be 
found  throughout  the  work  is  evidenced  by 
the  fan-vaulting  of  the  porch,  the  carvings, 
and  other  decorative  features.  Elizabeth 
staved  in  the  house,  Edward  VI.  visited  it, 
and  troops  were  stationed  within  its  walls 
yvtttu!15  t™es-  Towards  the  end  of  the 
AVinth  century  a  remarkable  fate  overtook 
the  place.  Fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  all 
u  the  heavy  stone  walls,  and  the  owner  at 
that  period  was  drowned  in  the  Rhine  within 
a  mT  catastrophe. 

ether  places  in  Midhurst  visited  by  the 
fnwi  i^rtchuroh>  the  Grammar  School, 
unded  in  1672,  and  subsequently  the  insti¬ 


tution  where  Richard  Cobden  received  part  of 
his  education,  and  some  old  cottages. 

Later  the  church  at  Easebourne  was  in¬ 
spected,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  monas¬ 
tery,  now  used  as  a  granary,  and  finally 
several  old  village  cottages.  Time  prevented 
an  extension  of  the  excursion  to  Woolbeding, 
where  a  charming  village  church,  interesting 
dwellings,  and  magnificent  trees  are  to  be 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Additions  to,  and  Withdrawals  from,  the 
Selected  List  of  Contractors. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Education  Committee,  it 
was  agreed  : — 

“  (a)  That,  subject  to  the  conditions  named  below, 
the  names  of  the  undermentioned  firms  be  added 
to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to 
tender  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  additions  to 
schools  Enness  Bros.,  Erith,  Kent;  J.  Shelbourne& 
Co.,  70,  Fenchurch -street,  E.C.  (for  works  to  the 
value  of  10,0001.) ;  S.  N.  Soole  &  Son,  Sheen-road, 
Richmond  (for  works  to  the  value  of  15,0001.); 
Waring  White  Building  Company,  Ltd.,  25,  Dover- 
street,  Piccadilly. 

( b )  That,  subject  to  the  conditions  named  below, 
the  names  of  the  undermentioned  firms  be  added  to 
the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  heating  works : — Beeson  &  Sons,  Rickmana- 
wortli,  Herts  (for  works  to  the  value  of  1,000Z.); 
F.  W  Brock,  287.  Shifland-road,  Paddington  (for 
works  to  the  value  of  5001.);  Wm.  Truswell  &  Son 
(on  probation  until  they  have  completed  contracr, 
now  in  hand  for  heating  Shap-streel  School,  Hag- 
gerston). 

(c)  That  the  name  of  Beeson  &  Son,  Rickmans- 
worth,  Herts,  be  added  to  the  list  of  contractors 
selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  sanitary  and 
drainage  works  to  the  value  of  1,0001. 

a  That  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  Con¬ 
ors  be  reinstated  on  the  list  of  contractors 
selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  cleaning  and 
painting  schools Enness  Bros.,  Erith,  Kent; 
Whitehead  &  Co.,  Portland-place  North,  Clapham- 
road. 

(e)  That  the  name  of  S.  N.  Soole  &  Son,  of  Sheen- 
road,  Richmond,  be  added  to  the  list  of  contractors 
selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  structural  altera¬ 
tions,  repairs  to  school  buildings,  etc. 

(/)  That  the  name  of  James  Banks,  of  2,  Howard’s- 
lane,  Putney,  be  added  on  probation  for  one  year 
to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to 
tender  for  repairs  to  buildings,  etc.,  and  that  he 
be  invited  to  tender  for  small  contracts  only. 

(g)  That  the  name  of  the  Cadogan  Ironworks  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Stanley  Bridge,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  be 
added  to  the  list  of  contractors  selected  to  lie 
invited  to  tender  for  providing  and  fixing  iron  stair¬ 
cases. 

( h )  That  the  name  of  Messrs.  W.  Penn  &  Co.  be 
retained  on  probation  for  one  year  on  the  list  of 
contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  blinds. 

(i)  That  the  names  of  the  undermentioned 
firms  be  removed  from  the  lists  of  con¬ 
tractors  selected  to  tender  for  works  at 
London  County  Council  schools  : — Beeson  &  Sons, 
Rickmansworth,  Herts  (structural  alterations  and 
repairs);  Galbraith  Bros,  (painting  and  cleaning); 
F.  Gough  &  Co.  (painting  and  cleaning);  London 
School  Furniture  Company  (partitions) ;  Mackenzie  & 
Moncur,  Ltd.;  Mather  &  Platt  (heating  works); 
H.  J.  Williams  (cleaning  and  painting);  J.  H. 
Heathman  &  Co.;  S.  Polden,  Camden  Works,  Wood- 
stock-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush;  Sanitary  Lead-lining 
and  Pipe-bending  Company. 

(?)  That  the  applications  of  the  undermentioned 
contractors  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
contractors  selected  to  tender  for  the  under¬ 
mentioned  works  at  London  County  Council 
schools  be  declined James  Doe  &  Son,  2, 
Macroom-road,  Paddington  (cleaning  and  repairing 
blinds);  Mark  Duffield  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  High-street, 
Slough  (supplying  and  fixing  heating  apparatus); 
C.  E.  Gibbings  &  Co.,  137,  Albany-street,  N.W. 
(structural  alterations,  repairs  to  buildings,  cleaning 
and  painting);  Palowkar  &  Sons,  90  and  91,  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside  (supplying  and  fixing  gas  mains 
and  fittings);  W.  Stringer.  27,  St.  James’-street, 
Islington  (supply  of  locks,  etc.):  C.  Walker,  59, 
Yictoria-road,  Kentish  Town  (repairs  to  buildings).” 

The  Works  Committee. — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  up  statements  of  works  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  half-year  ended  March  31, 
1905.  In  statement  I.  are  included  the 
accounts  for  works,  completed  in  the  half- 
year,  in  respect  of  which  complete  specifica¬ 
tions  and  bills  of  quantities  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  net  result  of  execution  of  the 
works  included  in  the  statement  is  a  balance 
of  cost  of  5,5481.  14s.  9d.,  or  5'28  per  cent, 
below  the  total  of  the  final  certificates.  Eight 
out  of  nine  works  have  been  carried  out  at 
a  cost  below  final  certificate.  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  the  total  of  the  accepted 
estimates  exceeds  the  total  of  the  final  certi- 
cates.  In  this  case  the  total  of  the  accepted 
estimates  (109,9321.  12s.  2d.)  exceeds  that  of 
the  final  certificates  (105,0841.  18s.  4d.)  by 
4,8471.  13s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  erection  of  the 
Old  Kent-road  fire  station  has  exceeded  the 
final  certificate.  The  fire  brigade  remained  in 
possession  of  the  site  during  the  erection  of 
the  station,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 


the  work  under  these  conditions  was  not  fully 
appreciated  at  the  time  of  its  acceptance. 
Some  sewers,  the  existence  of  which  was 
not  known  until  they  were  encountered,  also 
complicated  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
extra  cost  incurred  under  these  heads  has 
partly  been  met  by  an  allowance  in  the  final 
certificate,  which,  however,  leaves  an  adverse 
balance  of  1471.  12s.  3d.  In  statement  II.  is 
included  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  six  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  Totterdown-fields  estate,  which 
were  erected  at  the  desire  of  the  Housing 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost,  as  time 
did  not  admit  of  the  preparation  of  bills  of 
quantities,  etc.,  it  being  desirable  to  expedite 
the  matter  with  a  view  to  the  line  of  frontage 
being  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
of  the  widening  of  Church-lane  at  a  later  date. 
Statement  III.  shows  the  results  of  the 
execution  of  jobbing  works  during  the  year 
1903-4  and  part  of  the  year  1904-5.  The  cost 
of  works  executed  in  the  year  1903-4  is 
5,0631.  19s.  3d.,  or  93  per  cent,  below 
schedule  value,  and  the  balance  of  cost  below 
schedule  value  in  the  case  of  the  works 
executed  in  1904-5  and  now  reported  is 
2,2811.  3s.  Id.,  or  14'8  per  cent.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  general  observations,  remark 
that : — “  The  total  cost  of  the  works  included 
in  the  statements  now  presented  does  not 
represent  the  turnover  of  the  department,  be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  expenditure  on  these  works 
occurred  previous  to  the  half-year  in  ques¬ 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
expenditure  during  the  six  months  was  upon 
works  which  are  still  unfinished.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  expenditure  on  works  executed  by 
the  department  during  the  half-year  was 
402,3001.,  as  compared  with  252,7001.  jn  the 
previous  half  year.  Tihe  number  of  estimated 
works  referred  to  us  for  execution  and  not 
yet  included  in  the  half-yearly  statements  of 
completed  works  submitted  to  the  Council  is 
forty-five,  representing  an  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  1,316,4501.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  works  to  the  value  of  61,8801.  have  been 
accepted  by  us,  but  are  not  yet  referred  to 
us  by  the  Council  for  execution.  As  required 
by  the  standing  order,  we  report  that,  so  far 
as  can  at  present  be  foreseen,  the  only  case  in 
which  the  accepted  estimate  for  any  work  in 
progress  will  be  exceeded  is  the  erection  ^of 
additions  at  Slhoreditch  technical  institute. 

Waterloo  Bridge— Reinstatement  of  Gas 
Larrups.— The  Bridges  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  Council  on  June  28,  1904,  referred  it  to  us 
‘  to  report  immediately  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
original  bronze  lamp  standards  on  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  lamp  standards 
wholly  out  of  character  with  the  bridge,  and  ol 
particularly  feeble  design,  and  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  reinstatement  of  the  original  lamp  standards. 
We  have  very  carefully  considered  the  advisability 
of  adopting  the  course  indicated  in  this  reference, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  we  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  George  Frampton,  R.A., 
and  Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A.,  and  also  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Horniman,  a  member  of  the  Council.  In® 
old  lamps,  which  were  removed,  are  still  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  practically  intact,  and  we  have  had  before 
us  models  showing  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
can  be  substituted  for  the  present  electric  light 
standards,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  incandescent 
gas  light.  We  have,  in  the  circumstances,  decided 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  take  this  course.  The 
result  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  artistic  than 
that  obtained  by  the  present  arrangement  and  it 
will  moreover  be  considerably  more  economical,  as 
the'c^st  of  maintenance  will  be  inater.any  reducen 
Half  of  the  electric  light  standards  are  hghted  by 
current  supplied  by  the  Charing  Cross.  West-end, 
and  City  Electric  Supply j  Company  in L “ns>de.ratmn 
of  the  way-leave  granted  to  that  company  to  lay 
mains  over  the  bridge,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
lamps  are  supplied  with  current  from  the  Council  s 
generating  station  on  the  Y 1  ct  0 r  1  a -em b a n k  me  n tat 
an  annual  estimated  cost  of  2301.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  supply  ej  e 
current  from  the  Council’s  generating  station  'vhmh, 
as  regards  actual  vvork  and  material  amounts  to 
about  1001.  a  year.  If  the  old  stf^aids  ^replaced 
and  fitted  with  two  incandescent  burnors  each,  tne 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  about  951.,  wn lie 
the  Electric  Supply  Company  will  be  P^Paredopay 
as  way-leave  a  rent  of  65 1.  a  year .  thus ^  reducing 
the  annual  cost  to  301.  a  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  reversion  to  the  old 
having  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lighting  arrange 
meotse into  keeping  with  the  stru cture  of  the  hri^|e, 
will  result  in  a  considerable  /innualsaving  of  cost 

while  the  light  will  he  equally  good.  The  cost  of 

making  the  necessary  alterations  m  the  first  instance 
will  be  about  6501.” 

The  Committee  recommended  accordingly, 
but  the  paragraph  was  not  considered  this 
week. 

Proposed  New  Thames  Tunnel. —The 
Bridges  Committee  recommended  _  that 
authority  be  sought  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  to  enable  the  Council  to  con¬ 
struct  a  footway  tunnel  to  connect  North  and 
South  Woolwich,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
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145,000!  Lord  Welby,  on  behalf  of  the 
nance  Committee,  opposed  the  proposal,  on 
e  ground  of  the  Council’s  present  heavy  com¬ 
mitments.  On  a  division  an  amendment  to  refer 
tne  matter  back  was  carried  by  fifty-one 
votes  to  twenty-four. 

Ti-affic  Commission  Report. — Mr.  Baker,  the 
Ohairman  of  the  Highways  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  Committee  would,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  take  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
London  Traffic  Commission,  and,  in  due 
com-se,  bring  up  a  report  to  the  Council. 

Irams  Across  the  Bridges. — Mr.  Baker 
also  announced  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
rejected  the  Council’s  Bill  for  trams  across 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges  and 
along  the  embankment  by  sixty- four  votes  to 
thirty-one. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  busi¬ 
ness,  adjourned. 


Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Southwark,  West,  f— An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
in  the  passageway  on  the  north-eastern  side _of 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  Blackfnars^rood, 

(Messrs.  Kirk  &  Kirk  for  Mr. 1  ‘  S' 

Fulham. — A  boundary  wall  at  No.  f,  Poland 
street.  North  End-road,  Eulham  (The  Excel 
Meat  Company). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West.— An  addition  to  1*0.1, 
JBerkeley-mews,  Seymour-street,  St.  Marylebone 
(Mr.  G.  Chappelow  for  Mr.  A.  Lichtenstadt). 
Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Formation  of  Street. 
Lewisham.— Houses  with  shops  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Springbank-road,  Hither  Green,  between 

Nos.  11  and  53;  and  that  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  P.  Roche,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  erection  of  a  bakehouse  and  stabling 
on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  such  houses  with  shops). 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE 
1894  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  appli¬ 
cations  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses 

Erection  of  a  Boundary  Fence,  Kidderpore- 
avenue  and  Ferncroft-avenue,  Hampstead. 

Hampstead.— That  the  resolution  reported 
to  the  Council  on  January  24,  1905,  con¬ 
senting  to  the  erection  of  a  boundary  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  footpath 
Lading  from  Kidderpore-avenue  to  Ferncroft- 
avenue,  Hampstead,  be  rescinded. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Rotherhithe. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  43  and  45,  Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe  (Messrs.  Weston  &  Sons  for  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pavely ) . — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — Seven  houses  with  bay 
windows  on  the  western  side  of  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  south  side  of  St.  Quintin-avenue, 
Kensington,  and  the  erection  to  the  southern¬ 
most  house  of  a  bay  window  and  pent  roof 
(Messrs.  Trant  Brown  &  Humphreys). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Additions  to  an  iron  and  glass 
shelter  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Hotel 
Russell,  Russell-square,  Holborn  (Messrs.  J.  W. 
Singer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  Fredericks  Hotel 
Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.-^ -Buildings  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  west  side  of  Streatham-hill  and  south 
side  of  Drewstead-road,  Wandsworth  (Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Sons  for  Messrs.  Meech  &  Goodall). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — A  building  with  a  one- 
story  portion  in  front,  upon  the  site  of  No.  73, 
Highgate-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  S.  P.  Rees  for 
Mr.  W.  S.  Kydd). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — The  retention  of  five 
lantern  lights  on  the  forecourt  of  the  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  Old  Kent-road,  Camber¬ 
well  (Mr.  E.  H.  Payne  for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Camberwell). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — A  projecting  illuminated 
clock  and  case  at  the  public  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses,  Old  Kent-road,  Camberwell,  to  front 
upon  Marlborough-road  (Mr.  E.  H.  Payne  for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Camberwell). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — A  studio  and  external 
fireproof  staircase  at  No.  2,  Lennard-place, 
St.  John’s-wood  (Messrs.  Blow  &  Billery  for 
Mr.  H.  Spence). — Consent. 

Norwood. — The  retention  of  iron  and  glass 
porches  at  Nos.  1 62  and  1 64,  Rosendale-road, 
West  Dulwich  (Mr.  A.  R.  Vizard  for  Mr.  J. 
Rutter). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  lamp  at  No.  64,  Suffolk- 
street,  Strand  (Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists).— Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  house  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the 
southern  side  of  Dallin-road  and  western  side  of 
a  footpath  leading  from  Dallin-road  to  Shrews- 
bury-lane,  Woolwich  (Mr.  J.  Bull  for  Mr.  J.  R. 
Turner) . — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
65,  Abdale-road,  Hammersmith,  to  abut  upon 
Ellerslie-road  (Mr.  G.  W.  Clarke  for  Mr.  G.  Smith). 
— Refused. 

Kensington,  North. — An  addition  and  an  iron 
and  glass  covered  way  in  front  of  No.  24,  Lans- 
down-road,  Notting-hill,  Kensington  (Messrs. 
Preston  &  Perkin  for  Mr.  F.  F.  Begg). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North. — A  club  and  institute 
building  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  Blechynden-mews,  Blechyn- 
den-street,  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  Wadman  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Fawcett  Liberal  Club). — 
Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — A  one-story  building  at  Dinorwic 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe-street,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  A.  H. 
Lainson  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Greenwood). — Refused. 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  George,  Hanover -square. — An  addition  to 
“  Berkeley  House.”  on  the  southern  side  oi  Hay- 
hill,  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  to  abut  upon 
Berkeley -street  (Mr.  W.  Wonnacott  for  Mr.  A.  H. 
Young). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hammersmith. — An  addition  to  a  workshop 
at  the  rear  of  the  “Red  Cow”  public-house, 
No.  157,  Hammersmith-road,  Hammersmith,  to 
abut  upon  Colet-gardens  (Messrs.  Bull  &  Bull  for 
the  Ace  Motor  Syndicate,  Limited). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Holborn. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  8  to  14, 
Wild-court,  Holborn  (Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  for 
the  trustees  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of 
England). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Battersea. — A  workshop  in  a  yard  at  the  rear 
of  No.  34,  Surrey -lane,  Battersea  (Mr.  J.  Ritchie). 
— Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  Wellings  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
from  Tooting  Bec-road  to  Dafforne-road,  Wands¬ 
worth. — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  I’ Anson,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  from  Sunnyhill-road  to  Valley-road,  Streat- 
ham  (for  Messrs.  B.  D.  &  L.  D.  Fisher). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  West. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  erection  of  a  cart-shed,  with 
four  stories  over,  on  the  east  side  of  Gravel-lane, 
Southwark,  to  extend  over  part  of  the  open  space 
at  the  rear  of  a  stable  building  on  the  north  side 
of  Orange-street,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  increase 
in  the  height  of  a  portion  of  the  stable  building 
(Mr.  E.  Carritt  for  Mr.  J.  Sainsbury). — Consent 
Alterations  to  Building. 

Islington,  North. — An  addition  at  the  rear 
of  No.  542,  Holloway-road,  Islington  (Mr.  R. 
Midworth  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Bee). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Norwood. — A  steel  flue  at  the  generating  station 
Bengeworth-road,  Norwood  (Messrs.  Kincaid, 
Waller,  Manville,  &  Dawson  for  the  South  London 
Electricity  Supply  Corporation). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  drawings 
approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  from  the 
fifth  (top)  and  fourth  stories  of  Nos.  1  and  1a, 
Coekspur-street,  and  Nos.  18  and  19,  Pall  Mall 
East,  Strand  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  junr.). — Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Greenwich. — A  dwelling-house  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working-class  and  proposed 
to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a  street,  on  a 
site  at  the  rear  of  No.  92,  The  Stowage,  Deptford 
(Mr.  J.  Webster  for  Messrs.  May  &  Roberts). — 
Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  at  top  of  High  Buildings,  Cubical 
Extent,  etc. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  section  63 
of  the  Act,  on  the  fifth  (top)  story  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Morning  Post  to  abut  upon 
Aldwych,  Wellington-street,  Exeter-street 
Strand,  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which 
story  is  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level,  for 
the  persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Messrs. 
Mewes  &  Davis). — Consent. 

Strand— A  new  building  for  the  Morning 
Post,  to  abut  upon  Aldwych,  Wellington-street, 
and  Exeter-street,  Strand,  with  a  division  to 
exceed  in  extent  250,000  cubic  ft.  (Messrs.  Mewes 
&  Davis). — Consent. 

The  recommendation~ marked  f  is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authority. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
Surveyors.  —  The  annual  Report 
Society  for  1904-5  states  that  the  nn LA 
now  stand  as  follows  Three  hon 
thirty-seven  Fellows,  forty-eight  Assori ,  1 
fourteen  students,  eighteen  lay  members  ,  1 • 
120,  as  compared  with  117  last  year  TK  ■ 
the  highest  number  on  the  Society’s  retlS 
Owing  to  the  transfer  of  students  to  th!r 
of  Associates  the  number  of  the  former  l 
diminished,  and  the  Council  trusts  a 
principals  will  point  out  to  their  w, 
the  importance  of  joining  the  Society  as  m  1 
as  possible.  Two  prizes  of  books  to  tf 
value  of  21.  12s.  6d.  each  were  offered  f 
the  best  common-place  book  kept  durmetT 
year  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  - 
(1)  Architectural  Practice,  (2)  Survey!" 
Practice.  Only  one  competitor  suBmitS 
work,  the  quality  of  which  did  not  warn! 
an  award  being  made.  A  prize  of  books  1! 
the  value  of  3 1.  3s.  was  offered  for  the  w 
epitome  of  the  following  book,  “Buildi^ 
Estates”  (Maitland).  No  work  was  sol! 
mitted  in  response  to  this  offer.  A  prj! 
of  51  5s.  for  the  best  selection  of  measure! 
drawings  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Jenkinson 
“  His  drawings  not  only  give  evidence  0f 
great  industry,  but  their  character  is  excel 
lent ;  the  measured  scale  drawings  done  oj 
the  buildings  show  that  he  has  gone  about 
the  work  with  understanding,  although  h 
some  cases  the  work  has  been  somewhat 
hurried.  The  finished  drawings  exhibit  earn 
and  accuracy  as  well  as  poweT  and  feeling n 
The  offer  of  a  prize  of  books  to  the  value 
of  21.  2s.  for  the  best  description,  illustrated 
by  sketches,  of  the  places  visited  at  the 
annual  or  any  of  the  Saturday  excursions 
arranged,  did  not  meet  with  any  response 
Books  to  the  value  of  21.  12s.  6d.  were  offered 
by  the  Society  to  students  attending  the 
classes  of  the  Society  whose  woTk,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  deserves  recognition 
These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students,  whose  work  in  the  Designing  Class 
showed  progress  and  industry  : — One  guinea 
each  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Bower  and  Mr.  J.  R,  True- 
love  and  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Loukes. 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  Building  By¬ 
laws,  the  Council  wishes  to.  put  on  record 
its  concurrence  with  the  opinions  which  have 
recently  been  so  strongly  expressed  all  over 
the  kingdom,  that  many  of  the  by-laws  are 
too  rigid,  and  some  not  only  useless  but 
harmful,  as  they  rather  tend  to  check  enter¬ 
prise  than  to  suppress  insanitary  and  unsafe 
building,  which  should  be  the  principal 
objects  of  official  restriction,  and  in  which 
we  are  all  most  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
authorities.  They  hope  their  local  authorities 
will  suggest  a  code  which  will  not  be  open 
to  the  criticisms  so  often  rightly  made  in 
other  places,  and  if  this  be  done  the  Society 
would  assure  them  of  its  loya^  support. 


Books. 


Wien  am  Anfang  des  XX  J ahrhundtrk 

Edited  by  Paul  Kortz.  Gerlach  &  Wed- 

ling. 

“  Vienna  at  the  Beginning  of  the  XXth 
Century  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  is  as 
comprehensive  in  detail  as  it  is  excellent  in 
arrangement.  It  purports  to  be  a  guide  to 
Vienna  in  matters  technical  and  artistic,  ai  ’ 
fully  accomplishes  this  object. 

The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Austrian 
Institute  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  as  it 
was  felt  that  all  those  interested  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  of  cities  would  welcomes 
reliable  took  of  reference  recording  the  con¬ 
structional  development  and  architectural 
features  of  the  beautiful  Austrian  capital. 

From  the  high  position  it  holds  in  public 
estimation,  the  Institute  was  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  specialists  in  each  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  all  signed  by  men  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  with  authority.  These  articles 
are  published  in  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume,  which  is  under  review, 
includes  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
town  and  the  engineering  works.  It  contains 
388  pages  of  printed  matter,  with  397  illustra¬ 
tions  and  seventeen  plates.  The  second  volume, 
which  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will 
deal  with  the  development  of  architecture  in 
Vienna  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Judging 
from  its  published  list  of  contents,  it  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  compiled  with  the  same  care 
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that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  first  volume, 
and  hence  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  architectural  reader. 

Since  the  co-operation  of  architects  and 
engineers  is  fortunately  daily  becoming  more 
general,  it  follows  that  a  hard-and-fast  line 
cannot  always  be  drawn  between,  the  work 
proper  to  each  of  their  professions ;  con¬ 
sequently  even  the  first  volume  contains 
much  matter  of  value  to  the  architect. 

It  is  divided  int'  two  parts.  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  topography,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  geology  of  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  letterpress  is 
supplemented  by  maps  beautifully  repro¬ 
duced.  Building  materials,  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial,  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  in  which  is  traced  the  influence  of 
material  on  style.  Apparently  stone  is  not 
largely  used  except  foT  engineering  works ; 
dwelling-houses  being  chiefly  built  of  brick. 
The  clay  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  great 
tenacity  and  purity,  and  the  Wienberger 
Brick  Co.  gives  a  yearly  output  of  over  200 
million  bricks,  which  is  a  quantity  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  continental  fac¬ 
tory.  Concrete  and  glass,  in  conjunction 
with  iron,  have  noticeably  come  to  the 
front,  and  result  in  a  flat  treatment,  the 
modern  Viennese  style,  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  heavy  columnar  and 
ornate  style  that  flourished  a  few  years  ago. 
At  the  close  of  each  section  is  given  a  list 
of  the  principal  buildings  constructed  of  the 
particular  material  under  discussion. 

The  historical  development  of  the  town 
from  Roman  times  to  the  present  day  is  out¬ 
lined  in  a  chapter  thirty  pages  in  length, 
and  the  methods  traced  by  which  improve¬ 
ments  were  effected.  In  1857,  when  an  Im¬ 
perial  edict  abolished  the  inner  fortifications, 
the  town  was  remodelled,  and  the  fine  Ring 
Fa,ssei  150  ft.  wide,  laid  out  on  the  site 
of  the  ramparts.  Its  rows  of  trees  and  monu¬ 
ments,  its  noble  buildings,  squares  and  gar¬ 
dens,  combine  to  make  it  the  pTide  of  modern 
Vienna.  At  the  same  time  building  was 
encouraged  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  the 
trade  by  thirty  years’  exemption  from  taxa- 
tmn  being  pmted _ to  newly-erected  buildings, 
in  loyo,  the  municipality  sanctioned  an  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  which  has  since  regulated  build- 
mg  in  Vienna.  This  scheme  includes  four 
zones,  in  each  of  which  the  class  of  building 

Wu1™7  w  e/ected  is  specified,  and  the 
height  regulated  to  which  the  building  may 

whtb  °f4  th,e  town  is  ^produced 

height's  Z  dtr  c°1.°.urs»  shows  the  various 
heights  to  which  buildings  are  limited. 

widening  “S?®  year’  in  0rder  to  comPass  the 
honS*  ?  f  nfr°w  streets,  over  1,200 
promiserr!vniarl!ed  down  and  their  owners 
SZd  ,exemPtlon  .  taxation  for 

rebuilt  on  ^eaTS’  ProvidecI  the  houses  were 
thne  *  Svi  DeW  frontage  line  within  a  given 
Slxty  Per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  in 
cong2teedC6’ou?rtba’Ck  and  the  circulation  in 

improved  W&S  ^  mUch 

an  endwZ  cn,.a,rP”S  ‘he  town  shows 
formitv  nf  /  avoid  the  mechanical  uni- 
the  gLtlst",™®  efte"s™s  and  to  provide 
patibfj  with  T T4  of.  -ndividuality  com- 
LfcaLSf  ?  harmonious  whole.  In  the 

Premts  esLriaVCteT  of  flats  and  bnsinass 

better  has  P  S'  “  feat  ahan«a  l°r  the 
classes  of  building  St j  ,  porlfi,:r'y  these 
and  sought  („  „„g  aSected  the  palatial  style, 
tut  theirmeaST  othe.1:  than  ‘W  were! 

material  lent  no  paoporti°ns  and  inferior 

Now  the  lack  of  tast'aTSf  th>!-  de“ption- 
a  proceeding  ie  aSte-  an,d  °hject  in  such 

chiefly  at  expressSSf’  and  buildings  aim 
Thfl  copJm  SS  their  purpose, 
enginee  ng  I.  deals  with 

nicalj  construction  ,a"d  g™s  historical,  teoh- 
all  works  relathS  Jnd  financial  data  for 
ments  street  g  traffic,  postal  arrange- 
supply  lighting  o^™”07,  drainaSe>  water 
tardlv  a  mg‘  ?Pf  spaces,  a‘c.  There  is 
‘rated  byPsome  that  is  not  illus 

“f  ‘he  methods  °?  Photogravure 

with  the  requirements  of'  PTld™?  ohe  town 
At  the  conclusinn^of0t  mfdern.  civilisation. 
a  list  of  authori:  f  eail'  artlde  18  addcd 
Point  may  C  read  m  “nsult«i>  so  that  any 
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Furnit"e-  By  Pee, 
Vol.  1.  ’  hAurence  &  Bullen.  19C 

yoI“™  of  ‘ins  sumptuously  fflustra 


work  is  now  completed.  The  volume  brings  to 
an  end  the  first  part  of  the  work  entitled  by  the 
author  the  “  Age  of  Oak.”  The  period  covers 
the  earliest  existing  furniture  of  this  country 
from  Gothic  to  Jacobean  times ;  the  next  volume 
will  deal  with  walnut  furniture,  which  came  into 
vogue  with  the  Restoration.  The  volume 
before  us  shows  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  that  solid  and  enduring  type  of  carpenters’ 
furniture  which  was  characteristic  of  the  XVth 
and  XVTth  centuries.  The  pity  is  that  so  little 
of  an  earlier  time  survives ;  what  there  is  excites 
our  admiration  by  its  quaintness  of  form  and 
the  liveliness  of  its  decoration.  The  later  forms 
of  furniture  shown  are  no  doubt  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  more  shapely,  but  they  lack  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  of  construction  which 
charm  in  the  earlier  examples.  The  first  three 
chapters  have  already  been  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  the  fourth  deals  with  oak  tables,  dressers, 
and  chests,  with  interesting  sidelight  upon  the 
domestic  history  of  the  period  ;  views  are  given 
of  Nonsuch,  besides  illustrations  of  furniture 
from  that  palace.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  from  Nonsuch  is  a  marqueterie  chest, 
the  property  of  Sir  Aston  Webb.  Chapter  V. 
deals  with  oak  chairs,  most  interesting  among 
the  illustrations  of  which  is  an  oak  grandfather 
chair,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  After 
the  chairs  some  beds,  with  their  heavy  and 
sumptuous  hangings,  are  shown.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  as  far  back  as  1600  the  oak  for 
wainscot  panelling  was  not  of  English  growth, 
but  imported  from  Denmark.  Chapter  VI. 
shows  fine  examples  of  Court  cupboards  and 
chests  with  drawers  in  them,  some  are  very 
richly  inlaid  with  materials  other  than  wood. 
The  best  examples  of  upholstered  furniture  are 
the  property  of  Lord  Sackville,  of  which  many 
illustrations  are  given.  Unfortunately,  very 
little  of  this  class  of  work  is  left,  owing  to  its 
perishable  nature  ancl  to  wholesale  destruction 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century. 


Industrie  Ardoisiere — Carrieres  et  Mines  de 

Maine-et- Loire.  Par  G.  Lariviere.  London  : 

C.  H.  Brood  bank. 

Few  districts  in  France  are  more  plentifully 
endowed  with  mineral  resources  than  the 
Department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  The  minerals 
occurring  in  the  Department  include  various 
materials  suitable  for  the  construction  and 
ornamentation  of  buildings.  Among  these 
products  are  slate,  hard  and  soft  stone,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  clay,  the  two  last-mentioned  being 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lime, 
cement,  and  brick.  Further,  the  minerals 
of  the  Department  comprise  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  arsenical,  copper,  and  auriferous  pyrites. 
The  study  of  these  mineral  riches,  and  of  the 
industries  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is  of 
much  interest,  and  if  the  subject  were  treated 
in  full  detail  it  would  amply  suffice  to  fill  a 
volume  of  far  more  portly  dimensions  than  the 
book  written  by  M.  Lariviere.  In  this  publica¬ 
tion  the  author  confines  attention  chiefly  to  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  slate  industry, 
which  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  and,  we  may  add, 
to  the  author  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  des  Ardoisieres  d ’Angers.  This  associa¬ 
tion,  formed  in  January,  1827,  as  a  syndicate 
for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  more  than  fifteen 
companies  engaged  in  working  the  slate  beds 
of  Angers,  has  been  extended  in  scope  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  1891  effected  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  all  the  companies  previously 
associated  with  the  organisation.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  industry  may  be  formed 
by  the  statement  that  the  slate  production  of 
Maine-et-Loire  is  not  less  than  360,O00Z.  per 
annum,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  is 
yielded  by  the  quarries  and  mines  of  Angers. 

As  the  depth  of  the  formation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Angers  reaches  nearly  800  metres,  the  work¬ 
ings  are  of  considerable  depth,  being  conducted 
from  the  surface  in  some  places  and  by  mining 
in  others.  Briefly  stated  the  mineral  is  worked 
by  the  following  methods  : — 

(1)  By  open  excavation  in  vertical  benches, 
adopted  from  the  earliest  times.  (2)  By 
subterranean  working  in  vertical  benches 
(Methode  Le  Chatelier),  first  applied  in  1832, 
but  less  used  than  formerly.  (3)  By  removing 
the  material  from  the  under  side  of  a  vein 
(Mdthode  Blavier),  first  applied  in  1877,  and 
permitting  the  working  of  a  layer  of  any  desired 
depth  by  successive  laminae.  (4)  By  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  preceding  methods.  Each 
system  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  is  selected  or  rejected  according 


to  the  conditions  of  the  vein  which  it  is  proposed 
to  work.  From  the  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  here  given  the  works  devoted  to  these 
industries  appear  to  be  well-equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  The  slate  works  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  an. 
enamelling  workshop,  where  slate  is  finished 
in  imitation  of  faience  and  marble  and  in 
various  colours,  as  required  for  the  fittings  and 
decoration  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 
The  wire  works  are  said  to  have  amply  attained 
the  primary  object  for  which  they  were  founded, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropes  of  such 
quality  as  to  minimise  the  number  of  accidents 
in  the  quarries  and  mines  of  the  Commission, 
owing  to  the  breaking  of  cables  employed  for 
raising  slate  from  the  workings.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  the  author  records  the  fact  that 
from  the  establishment  of  the  works  up  to  1903, 
only  one  fatal  accident  has  been  occasioned 
by  rupture  of  the  cables. 

Altogether  this  is  a  most  interesting  volume, 
and,  although  published  in  the  interests  of  a 
commercial  undertaking,  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  bring  the  business  aspect  of  the  subject  ta 
the  front  in  the  manner  too  often  adopted  by 
the  writers  of  books  which  are  put  forward  as 
independent  scientific  works. 


Stained-Glass  Work:  a  Textbook  for  Students 

and  Workers  in  Glass.  By  C.  W.  Whale. 

London  :  John  Hogg. 

This  little  volume,  which  forms  the  fourth  of 
the  series  of  technical  handbooks  edited  by 
Professor  Lethaby,  is  unique  among  modern 
works  on  stained  glass  in  being  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  is  also  a  thorough  craftsman.  Mr. 
Whall  was  among  the  first  to  realise  that  good 
stained  glass  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
factory  system,  on  which  too  much  stained 
glass  is  produced  at  the  present  day — by  the 
separation,  namely,  not  merely  of  designer 
and  executant,  but  of  designer,  cartoonist, 
figure-draughtsman,  ornament- draughtsman, 
“  cut-liner,”  glass-cutter,  tracer,  flesh-painter, 
drapeTy-painter,  border-painter,  glazier  (this 
is  no  exaggeration),  each  working  only  at  his 
own  particular  portion  of  the  process,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  rest.  “  Since  the  Middle 
Ages,”  says  Mr.  Whall,  “  the  craft  has  never 
been  taught  as  a  whole”;  so  the  author,  and 
the  little  group  of  workers  of  whom  he  is 
one,  have  taken  off  their  coats  and  learnt  the 
craft  as  a  whole,  and  this  book  may  be  taken 
as  the  result  of  their  experience'. 

Mr.  Whall  is  careful  to  state  at  the  outset 
his  belief  that  no  craft  can  be  taught  from 
books  alone, .but  within  these  limits  the  techni¬ 
cal  manual  contained  in  Part  I.  is  exhaustive 
and  extremely  clear.  Most  workers  in  stainedl 
glass  will  find  useful  hint's  in  it,  and  those* 
who  do  not  will  enjoy  it  as  a  chat  about  their 
craft  by  one  who  is  such  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  it.  For  love  of  the  craft  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  book  from  end  to  end — illumina¬ 
ting  the  commonest  details,  so  that  there  is- 
not  a  dull  page  anywhere,  and  rising  to  a 
height  in  the  second  part  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  really  noble  concluding  chap¬ 
ter,  called  “A  String  of  Beads.” 

It  is  this,  the  second,  part  of  the  work  in 
which  Mr.  Whall,  leaving  from  time  to  time 
technical  details,  treats  of  design  and  the 
broad  principles  which  govern  all  art,  which 
will  appeal  most  to  the  general  reader.  The 
chapter  on  “  Colour  ”  is  extremely  well  done, 
and  will  be  read  with  enjoyment  by  all  artists 
or  lovers  of  art.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
subject  of  colour  composition  has  ever  been 
better  treated,  a  fact  which  seems  to  bear  out 
the  author’s  plea  that  the  finest  training  for  a 
colourist  is  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
possibilities  of  stained  glass. 

At  the  same'  time,  however,  he  is  careful  to 
urge  on  the  student  the  continual  study  of,  and' 
contact  with,  nature.  Indeed,  the  whole  pur¬ 
port  of  his  teaching  for  the  student  is  that 
Nature,  his  material,  and  a  knowledge  or 
what  has  been  done  will  tell  him  what  he*' 
ought  to  do.  Again  and  again  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  does  Mr.  Whall  inculcate  the 
great  lesson  of  humility  in  the  artist— humiii  y 
in  the  expression  of  a  thought,  humility  before 
the  architecture  he  may  have  to  adorn,  ana, 
lastly,  humility  in  considering  the  wishes  of 
his  clients.  .  „  , 

“  You  will  get  many  requests,  He  says, 

“  which  seem  to  you  unreasonable  and  impos¬ 
sible  of  carrying  out— some  no  doubt  are  so; 
but  at  least  consider  them  .  .  •  treat 

the  whole  thing  as  ‘raw  material  and  ail 
surrounding  questions  as  factors  in  one 
general  problem.” 
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It  is  a  lesson  much  needed  in  these  days, 
and  one  the  neglect  of  which  does  more  almost 
tnan  anything  else  to  throw  the  would-be 
patron  of  the  crafts  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Whall  and 
others,  there  is  enough  trained  talent  in  the' 
country  to-day,  if  we  would  only  use  it,  to 
raise  stained  glass  in  a  few  years  to  something 
like  its  old  level.  The  situation  is  very  much 
m  the  hands  of  architects  and  clergymen,  and 
one  of  the  uses  of  this  book  ought  to  be  to 
give  those  of  them  who  can  be  induced  to  read 
it  such  an  insight  into  the  real  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  art  as  to  cure  them  for  ever 
of  trying  to  get  what  they  want  from  “  trade  ” 


Horsham  and  St.  Leonards  Forest.  By  W. 
Goodliffe,  M.A.  London  :  The  Homeland 
Association.  1905. 


This  is  an  excellent  guide  to  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  town  standing  in  the  .picturesque  dis 
trict  known  as  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  Ad 
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ditional  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to 
it  by  the  selection  of  a  site  near  the  town  for 
the  new  buildings  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  a 
detailed  description  of  which  is  given  in  a 
chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Horsham 
possesses  an  interesting  church  with  a  fine 
cast  window  and  several  monuments,  and  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  many  quaint 
old  houses,  particularly  those  forming  the 
“Causeway.”  Another  house  roofed  with 
Horsham  stone  stands  near  the  station,  and 
of  it  a  good  photograph  is  given.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  St.  Leonards 
Forest,  and  the  four  following  deal  with  the 
villages  lying  within  a  radius  of  about  five 
miles.  Besides  numerous  excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  a  map  of  the  district  is 
given  to  the  useful  scale  of  an  inch  to  the 
mile. 


The  Country  Gentleman's  Estate  Book,  1905. 
Edited  by  W.  Broomhall.  Country  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Association,  Ltd.,  2,  Waterloo-place, 
London. 


The  publication  lives  up  to  its  reputation  ; 
the  capacity  of  its  editor  is  well  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
questions  of  Rural  Housing  and  Cheap  Country 
Cottages,  subjects  of  great  importance  and 
interest  at  the  present  time.  The  contents 
are  as  varied  and  useful  as  ever,  and  indicate 
that  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
land  agent. 


ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS  AND 'FORTIFIED 
ENCLOSURES. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Archeological 
Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Archajo- 
logical  Societies,  under  date  July  5,  urges  the 
secretaries  of  local  archeological  societies  to 
obtain  schedules  of  the  ancient  earthworks  and 
defensive  enclosures  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  to  publish  them  in  their  Transactions ,  or  as 
a  separate  pamphlet,  hoping  by  these  means  to 
increase  public  interest  in  these  priceless  relics 
of  our  country’s  story.  It  is  suggested  that 
reprints  of  such  schedules,  accompanied,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  accurate  plans  and  sections  of 
works  of  each  class,  should  be  distributed  not 
only  to  landowners  and  occupiers,  but  also 
amongst  the  county,  borough,  rural,  urban  and 
district  councils,  whose  members  may  be  able 
to  use  influence  to  prevent  the  destruction  or 
mutilation  which  from  time  to  time  threatens  the 
remains  of  so  many  early  fortresses,  camps, 
and  strongholds  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  observed  that  while  in  such  schedules 
and  plans  no  great  amount  of  detail  can  be 
expected,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  an  exact  method 
of  delineation  of  the  features,  with  information 
as  to  the  levels  and  other  details,  not  only  of  the 
artificial  work,  but  of  the  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  land.  The  Committee  hopes  shortly 
to  issue  specimen  plans  and  sections  to  serve  as 
models  for  similar  work  in  the  pages  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  societies’  Transactions. 

The  earthworks  of  the  following  counties  are 
in  hand,  both  as  to  schedules  and  plans  : — Essex, 
Lincolnshire,  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  part  of  Westmorland  and  Lancashire. 

The  editors  of  the  “  Victoria  County  Histories  ” 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Committee, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that,  in  addition  to 
Essex  and  Bedfordshire  remains,  referred  to  in  the 
Report  of  last  year,  those  of  Warwickshire 
have  been  recorded  (by  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner) 
in  the  published  volumes  of  the  series.  The 
Rev.  E.  A.  Downman  is  contributing  to  the 
“  Victoria  History  ”  plans  of  works  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  Dr.  Cox  is  writing  on  those  in 
Derbyshire,  the  remains  in  Berkshire  are  being 


described  by  Mr.  Harold  Peake,  and  Durham 
and  Sussex  are  ready  for  the  press.  The  Essex 
Archseological  Society  has  issued  a  preliminary 
list  of  homestead  moats,  asking  for  information 
to  complete  the  schedule.  The  Wiltshire 
Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society  has 
secured  about  fifty  plans  of  the  county  earth- 
works,  drawn  to  scale  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Dow  - 
man,  and  it  is  hoped  will  issue  a  complete  schedule 
of  the  remains  in  Wiltshire.  The  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  hopes  shortly  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  works  in  that  county  with  plans, 
by  Mr.  Harding;  and  Mr.  G.  G.  T.  Treherne,  a 
member  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  preparing  fully  detailed  plans  and  sections 
of  ten  camps  in  the  district  of  Carmarthenshire, 
known  as  Laugharnshire.  . 

It  is  added  that  tumuli,  barrows,  and  ancient 
boundary-banks  and  dykes  deserve  attention 
at  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  recording  the 
earthworks  of  a  county,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  list  should  be  compiled.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  as  such  remains  disappear  with  even 
greater  rapidity  than  earthwork  camps  and 
strongholds.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
noticed  that  a  remarkably  full  list  of  such  works 
in  Derbyshire  will  appear  in  the  Victoria 
History”  of  that  county,  153  examples  being 
recorded. 


Con'esponbence. 


“  THE  VENTILATION  OF  TUBULAR 
RAILWAYS.” 

Sir, — Thanks  for  your  notice  and  comments 
in  the  Builder  of  July  15  in  reference  to  my 
pamphlet  on  the  above  subject..  In  concluding 
the  paragraph,  you  say  : — “  The  general  idea 
of  the  scheme  is  good,  but  we  think  as  pro¬ 
pounded  its  effects  would  be  limited  to  the 
stations,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  air 
would  be  ejected  without  doing  anything  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  tunnels.”  My  reply 
to  this  is  that  the  passage  of  a  train  through 
a  tunnel  practically  sweeps  all  air  before  it  into 
the  next  station,  as  can  be  proved  by  standing 
near  the  edge  of  a  platform,  when  you  can  feel  the 
volume  of  air  issuing  from  the  tunnel  before 
you  can  see  or  hear  the  approaching  train. 
The  stations  are  like  large  caverns  for  holding 
the  foul  air,  and  are  likely  to  be  worse  than 
the  tunnels,  the  same  air  that  is  driven  down  the 
line  passing  through  all  openings  to  up-line,  and 
never  being  changed. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  many 
of  the  lift  shafts  are  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  deep 
and  contain  three  lifts  being  worked  every 
few  minutes,  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  done  under  my  sciieme  of  ventilation 
can  be  realised,  as  at  all  the  points  where  the 
foul  air  collects  it  could  be  pumped  out.  By 
this  system  the  air  of  the  whole  length  of  railway 
would  be  changed  several  times  a  day ;  also 
with  the  opening  into  the  tunnel  of  the  staircase 
air  shaft  (as  shown  in  drawing),  the  passage  of  a 
train  through  the  tunnel  would  greatly  assist 
the  inlet  of  air  by  suction.  Considering  the 
great  improvement  that  would  be  made  without 
any  hindrance  to  business  and  no  great  struc¬ 
tural  alterations,  the  outlay  would  prove  a  good 
investment  to  the  companies  concerned  by  the 
increase  of  traffic  and  popularity  of  this  means 
of  travel  ;  the  amount  of  business  lost  can  be 
realised  by  inquiries  among  the  travelling  public. 
Many  people  have  told  me  they  would  like  to 
travel  by  these  lines  as  they  are  so  convenient, 
but  cannot  do  Su  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
air  and  the  headache  it  produces. 

R.  J.  Russeix. 


THE  JAPANESE  ARMOUR  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — ]\!ay  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two 
comments  upon  your  note  of  the  15th  instant, 
the  writer  of  which  dissents  from  the  statement 
that  the  design  of  ancient  Japanese  arms,  in 
spite  of  their  beautiful  decoration,  is  entirely 
subservient  to  practical  purposes  ? 

The  particular  points  adduced  in  support 
of  his  views  were  (a)  the  absence  of  a  knuckle- 
guard  upon  the  swords  ;  (b)  the  smallness  of  the 
shoulder-butt  ”  of  the  old  muskets  ;  and  (c)  the 
design  of  the  large  stirrups. 

Beyond  saying  that  the  large  iron  stirrups 
would  give  some  protection  against  edged 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  man  on  foot,  one 
cannot  advance  definite  reasons  for  their  use. 
Most  writers  agree  that  Japanese  horsemanship 
in  the  past  has  been  poor,  and  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcoek,  among  some  very  unflattering  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  remarks  that  “  it  is  vulgar 
and  low  to  ride  fast  in  Japan.” 

But  upon  the  other  two  points  there  is  more 
to  be  said.  The  butt  of  the  Japanese  matchlock 
was  not  meant  to  be  put  to  the  shoulder  at  all. 
Siebold  states  that  the  butt  was  held  in  the 
right  hand,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  resting  against 
the  cheek,  the  butt  being  quite  clear  of  the 
shoulder.  Hokusai,  in  his  Mangwa,”  shows 
this  method,  and  also  shows  that  a  rest  for  the 
muzzle  was  sometimes  used.  The  weight  of  the 
piece,  always  considerable  in  proportion  to 


the  bore  (about  £  in.  in  fowling.Dif,0  . 
prevent  serious  recoil.  15  ^  cean 


As  to  the  sword-hilts,  it  may  uo  n 
that  the  weapons  for  which  they  wen?- 
place  designed  were  two-handed  swords’? 
men  who  wore  armour.  Tbo  ri,o.„  torifiei. 


blade,  and  the  hands  of  the  swordsman  ^  'it 
tected  by  plate  and  chain  mail  -  g? 


absence  of  knuckle-guard,  while  add-  "at  S( 
freedom  with  which  the  weapon  could  hi to  !i‘ 
would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  increase  the 
the  user.  It  will  be  remembered  thaf  iifS 
handed  swords  of  Europe  never  had  cl  16  ** 
but  were  restricted  to  cross-bars  of  vari  ^ 


with  occasionally  a  “  pas  d’ane  ”  in  snm  ^ 
the  reasons  being  just  those  su°ges^  S: 
as  having  kept  the  Japanese  hilt  so  aim V ^ 


Matt- 

***  Of  course  one  could  not  well  wnrl 
handed  sword  with  a  closed  hilt ;  but  V*1- 
exhibited  were  one-handed  swords  of  th  ^ 
size  in  modern  arms.  We  do  not  tv  i.^ 
European  swordsman  would  anorovi  ,  , "f 
form  of  the  hilt,  from  a  practical  point  1?  > 
— Ed.  r  01  'is 


3lIustrattons. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  JOE  ta 
LEYAN  HALL,  WESTMINSTB 


J  Slve  *5“  W6ek  the  perspecfe 
view  and  two  plans  of  the  deS 
m  the  Second  Competition  bv  ? 
Jas.  A.  Swan,  of  w-W 


The  following  are  the  author’s _ _ 

planation  of  the  design  : — 

“  The  estimated  cost  is  130,0001  tv 
building  is  designed  in  the  Renaissance  1 
with  a  simple  treatment  depending  on  c-. 
rather  than  enrichment  for  effect.  Each  U 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  self-contained  r 
capable  of  being  used  independently  0f  i 
others.  There  are  two  tea-meetingtaHj 
the  basement,  each  to  seat  500,  with  clod 
rooms. 


The  ground  floor  contains  the  entrau., 
hall,  four  committee-rooms,  small  ha" 
library,  vestries  and  four  cloak-rooms,  ab 
lavatories.  In  a  mezzanine  are  vestries  ar 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  chom 
The  first  floor  contains  the  great  hall 
ing  1,390  on  the  floor.  There  is  a  receptir 
room  and  an  orchestra  retiring-room.  ii 
joining,  on  the  principal  front,  right  and  ler 
hand,  are  the  reading-room  and  conferee:: 
hall.  On  the  west  side  are  placed  two  blocii 
of  offices,  twenty-one  for  departmental  pc. 
poses  and  sixteen  ‘‘offices  to  let.”  On  it 
second  floor  are  galleries,  accommodate: 
1,244,  making  a  total  seating  accommodati: 
in  the  great  hall  of  2,634. 

On  the  upper  floors  are  the  librarian’s  at! 
caretaker’s  rooms  and  the  remainder  of  tk 
offices.  Twelve  separate  blocks  of  staircas 
are  provided.” 

The  ground  plan,  which  we  were  not  at!- 
to  include,  contains  what  we  thought  the  be: 
point  in  the  whole  plan,  the  grouping  fogetbe 
of  the  four  large  committee-rooms  adjoinin 
two  open  areas,  thus  securing  concentratic: 
and  absolute  quiet.  We  drew  special  atte- 
tion  to  this  in  our  general  review  of  lb: 
competition  designs. 


NEW  PREMISES,  ST.  JAMES’S-STREEI 
This  is  the  St.  James’s-street  front  of  h 
premises  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mi. 
Leslie  W.  Green,  of  which  the  Bury-ste 
front  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  July  8. 

The  general  description  of  the  buildup 
and  the  plan,  were  also  given  in  that  issi 


DESIGN  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  drawing  by  Mr.  C.  F,  A 
Voysey  which  is  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy 
under  the  title  “  Proposed  Grammar  Schoc!, 
Lincoln.” 

We  are  not  very  much  in  favour_of  tin 
quadrangle  plan  for  a  school,  as  we  think  i: 
bad  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view;  and  we 
observe  that  in  this  case  the  plan  has  neilba 
scale  nor  north  point  appended  to  it;  ai 
omission  which  seems  to  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  which « 
consider  a  rather  serious  one,  especially  is 
the  case  of  such  a  building  as  a  school,  ii 
which  lighting  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  a  piece  of  picturesque  building,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  veTy  charming ;  and  we  are  glJ 
to  publish  it  as  such. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


We  give  some  further  illustrations  of 
.sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  from  photo¬ 
graphs  lent  to  us  by  the  respective  sculptors. 

That  marked  A  is  Miss  E.  M.  Rope’s  bas- 
relief  panel  “  Caritas,”  which  hangs  in  the 
lecture-room.  Near  it  hangs  another  decora¬ 
tive  panel  by  Miss  Rope,  that  marked  D  on 
the  plate,  and  entitled  “A  Race  Through 
the  Surf.”  E,  “A  Sea- Chase,”  which  is  by 
the  same  artist,  and  part  of  the  same  series, 
is  not,  in  fact,  in  the  present  exhibition, 
though  we  believe  it  was  in  a  former  one; 
but  we  give  the  two  together  as  they  are 
almost  parts  of  the  same  subject.  B  is  Mr. 
C.  L.  Hartwell’s  expressive  head  in  marble, 
entitled  “A  Study.”  F  is  by  a  German 
sculptor,  Herr  Max  Klein,  of  Berlin,  the 
subject  being  “  Hagar  and  Ishmael."  It  is 
a  group  on  a  small  scale,  and  partially 
coloured.  G  is  Miss  Florence  "Steele’s 
graceful  silver  rose-bowl,  with  a  quotation 
from  Herrick  engraved  round  it  in  two 
bands.  The  centre  subject,  C,  is  Mr.  Mont- 
ford’s  large  group  entitled  “  The  Flow,”  for 
Cardiff  Town  Hall. 

We  also  give,  separately,  illustrations  of 
two  fine  bronze  busts  by  Mr.  Alfred  Drury ; 
one  an  ideal  bust,  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Night  ” ; 
the  other  a  study  for  a  head  of  St.  George 
for  the  monument  at  Clifton  College. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Elementary  School,  Leigh,  Lan¬ 
cashire. — A  short  time  since  the  Leigh  Cor¬ 
poration  invited  fourteen  architects  to  send  in 
designs  for  their  proposed  elementary  schools ; 
and  on  the  nomination  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
Mervyn  Macartney  was  appointed  assessor. 
He  has  now  made  his  award  as  follows  : — 
1st — Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  of  Leigh;  2nd — 
Mr.  Thomley,  of  Wigan  and  Darwen;  3rd — 
Messrs.  Potts,  Son,  and  Hennings,  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Bolton.  The  estimated  cost  is 
9,000Z.,  and  the  accommodation  is  for  900 
children. 

Branch  Library,  Cathays. — The  design 
for  the  new  branch  library  and  reading- 
room  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Cathays 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Cardiff  Free 
Library  Museum  Building  Committee  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  assessor  (Mr. 
Lanchester),  to  whom  twenty  sets  of 
competitive  designs  were  submitted.  The 
successful  competitors  were  Messrs  Speir.  & 
Beavan,  Queen-street,  Cardiff.  The  Building 
will  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  Whit- 
church-road,  Fairoak-road,  and  Crwys-road, 
and  it  will  be  triangular  in.  shape.  The  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  comprise  a  vestibule, 
hall,  a  lending  library  in  the  centre,  and  a 
reading-Toom  on  either  side,  together  with 
a  ladies’  reading-room,  librarian’s  apartments, 


etc.  One  of  the  reading-rooms  will  be 
set  apart  for  children — a  new  feature  in  local 
free  libraries.  Both  the  reading-rooms  on 
either  side  of  the  lending  library  will  be 
46  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  a 
height  of  25  ft.  Supervision  of  the  whole 
of  the  rooms  will  be  obtained  from  the 
lending  library,  which  will  have  cases  for 
12,000  volumes.  The  style  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  is  of  the  Tudor  period,  and  the  building 
will  be  built  of  Newbridge  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  green  slate  roof.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment 
is  4,400Z. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Drawing  from  Models  and  Objects.  By 
John  Carroll.  (Bums  &  Oates.) 

William  Hogarth.  By  G.  Baldwin 
Brown,  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  (The  Walter  Scott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.) 

Country  Cottages  :  How  to  Build,  Buy, 
and  Fit  Them  up.  By  “  Home  Counties.” 
(W.  Heinemann.  6s.) 

Arbitrations.  By  the  late  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher.  Third  edition;  revised  by 
Banister  F.  Fletcher  and  H.  P.  Fletcher. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Modern  Housing  in  Town  and  Country. 
By  James  Cornes.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  7s.  6d.) 


Study  for  Head  of  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  of  St.  George,  Clifton  Col 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  A.E.A.,  Sculptor. 


“  Spirit  of  tlie  Night  ”  :  Bronze  Head.  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A., 
Sculptor. 


Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Phoenix  Engineering  Co.,  of  Chard,  send 
us  a  catalogue  which  deals  principally  with  plant 
intended  for  road  making,  repairing,  and 
cleansing.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  tar, 
pitch,  and  bitumen  boilers  ranging  in  capacity 
from  10  gallons  to  500  gallons.  Road  sweeping 
machines,  road  scrapers,  and  watering  vans  are 
also  illustrated,  as  well  as  portable  pumps  of 
various  types,  and  other  requisites  for  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  Cincinnati  Electrical  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  U.S.A.,  send  us  a  catalogue  describing  two 
useful  tools.  One  is  a  portable  electrical  breast 
and  hand-drill,  a  neatly -designed  self-contained 
appliance,  including  a  small  motor  operated 
by  direct  current,  derived  from  any  convenient 
source  and  transmitted  through  a  flexible  twin 
cable  to  the  machine,  the  weight  of  which  is  only 
20  lb.  for  the  in.  size.  The  other  tool  is  an 
electrical  grinder,  measuring  10}  in.  by  8  in. 
by  6  in.  overall,  and  driven  by  a  motor  forming 
part  of  the  machine. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
Phillips’s  French  electric  cable  list,  giving 
particulars  in  that  language,  and  on  the  metric 
system,  of  their  standard  vulcanised  rubber 
cables. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Phillips,  of  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  an  abbreviated 
price-list  of  the  electric  lighting  cables  they 
manufacture.  The  list  is  made  into  a  neat 
little  booklet  convenient  for  the  pocket,  and 
contains  a  series  of  blank  pages  of  sectional 
paper  which  will  be  very  useful  for  contractors 
to  make  notes  on.  The  specifications  of  all 
the  cables  are  clearly  described,  and  the  book 
will  prove  very  useful  to  electricians. 

The  Eglinton  Brass  Foundry  (Glasgow) 
send  us  a  small  catalogue  of  their  brass  rollers 
and  groovers  for  forming  the  surface  of  pave¬ 
ment,  and  their  name  plates  and  brass  lettering 
for  pavement  inscriptions. 

The  Falcon  Brass  Works  send  us  a  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  their  goods  kept  in 
stock — including  various  types  of  waste-pre¬ 
venting  cistern,  taps,  bath  fittings,  plum¬ 
bers’  fittings,  traps,  valve  closets,  etc.  The 
“  Flood  ”  waste-preventer,  which  has  been 
selected  ior  the  London  County  Council’s 
workmen’s  dwellings,  appears  to  be  a  very 
efficient  and  simple  form  of  flushing  cistern. 

Messrs.  F.  Hattersley,  Pickard,  &  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  send  us  a  circular  illustrating  the 
application  of  their  patent  screw  fan  to  the 
ventilation  of  buildings  and  to  the  removal 
of  steam  and  deleterious  fumes  from  textile 
and  other  factories.  This  fan  is  of  neat 
design,  and  is  fitted  with  dust-proof  bearings 
an  ench>sed  spindle'.  To  provide  for  the 
different  requirements  of  users,  it  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  any  one  of  eleven  distinct  patterns  of 
frame  construction  and  with  the  arms  in  one 
of  four  arrangements,  all  these'  variations 
being  illustrated  in  the  circular.  The  fan  is 
made  suitably  for  driving  by  belt  or  for  direct 
driving  by  steam  engine  or  electric  motor. 
Particulars  will  also  be  found  of  a  hot-air 
apparatus  with  fan  combined  for  warming 
and  drying  purposes. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  &  J.  Pearson  send  us  their 
finely-illustrated  catalogue  of  “Modern  Fire¬ 
places  ”  executed  by  them.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  very  we’l  designed,  and  quite  above 
the  average  of  grates  an  1  chimney-pieces  shown 
in  catalogues  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  designs 
are  a  little  too  fancful  and  odd  in  detail,  but 
the  majority  are  in  very  good  taste,  and  the 
catalogue  as  a  whole  is  highly  c 'editable  to 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  (Hammersmith) 
sends  us  a  sheet  of  illustrations  and  prices  of 
Ins ,  drawing  instruments,  also  of  his  “  Conk- 
fiii-  f°untain  pen,  which  claims  the  merit  of 
filling  automatically  on  the  pressing  of  a 
lever.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  judge  of 
drawing  instruments  by  illustrations  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  ;  all  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  the  prices  seem  very  low. 

The  Kitchen  Path  Fitment  Company 
(Sheffield)  have  sent  us  their  catalogue  of 
“  artisan  combination  bath,  sink,  range,  and 
wash-boiler  fitments.”  The  special  feature  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  bath,  sink,  and  boiler 
in  a  small  space,  the  bath  being  under  the 
other  fittings.  In  some  of  the  fitments  the 
bath  is  fitted  with  wheels,  and  has  a  swivelled 
outlet,  on  which  it  turns  when  the  head  is 
wheeled  out;  the  boiler,  heated  by  gas,  is 
fixed  over  the  foot_  of  the  bath,  and  the  sink 
is  fixed  at  one  side.  In  another  arrange¬ 
ment  the  bath  is  fixed,  and  the  sink  is  hinged 


at  the  back.  A  more  elaborate  “ 

has  the  foot  of  the  swivelled  ba‘b  d 

hinged  portion  of  the  draining  board  and 
hot  and  cold  taps  are  fitted  to  the  bath  Af 
water  being  obtained  from  the  wash-boilei r. 
An  arrangement  in  which  the  boiler  ts  ^ 
from  the  kitchen  fire  and  automaticaMBup 
plied  with  water  from  a  small  tank  under  the 
drainer  of  the  sink,  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  convenient.  The  combmations  are 
compact  and  ingenious,  and  cannot  fail  to  d 

aPWeChave  received  from  Mr.  O.  Clifford 
Potier  a  catalogue  (printed  m  Germany) 
describing  the  asphalt  roofing  manufactured 
by  “  C.  F.  Beer  Sohne,  Cologne-on-Khine. 
The  material  is  an  asphalted  cardboard,  and 
the  methods  of  laying  it  are  fully  illustrated. 
For  roofs  nearly  flat,  square  or  tnangular 
wood  “rolls”  are  fixed  to  the  boards  about 
one  metre  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cardboard  are  turned  up 
against  these  and  covered  by  a  separate  cap. 
ping  piece.  Full  details  of  cardboard  and 
zinc  flashings  are  given. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gilchrist  (Glasgow)  has  sent 
us  a  small  catalogue  of  the  brasswork  re¬ 
quired  by  concrete-paving  manufacturers, _  in¬ 
cluding  toothed-rollers  for  indenting  paving, 
straight  and  diagonal  crimp  rollers,  joint 
rollers,  gutter-groovers,  name-plates,  etc. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Arthur  L. 
Gibson  &  Co.  a  catalogue  of  the  “Kmnear 
patent  steel  rolling  shutters,  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  (apparently  from 
America)  four  years  ago.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  invention  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  steel 
slats,  the  section  having  a  concavo-convex 
central  portion,  and  a  forward  and  upward 
bend  along  the  lower  edge,  and  a  backward 
and  downward  bend  along  the  upper  edgo ; 
the  slats  are  simply  connected  by  fitting  these 
bends  together,  so  that  they  form  what  may 
be  termed  a  loose-welted  joint,  with  sufficient 
play  to  allow  the  shutters  to  revolve.  Mal¬ 
leable  iron  stops  are  fixed  at  the  ends  to 
prevent  lateral  movement  of  the  slats,  and 
to  provide  a  good  wearing  surface.  The 
illustrations  show  various  methods  of  fixing 
the  rollers,  etc.,  and  also  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  in  which  the  shutters  have  been  used. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Baumann 
a  four-page  circular,  containing  some  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  of  his  spring-roller 
blinds,  shutters,  etc.  These  are  made  of 
wooden  laths  fixed  to  flexible  galvanised-steel 
bands,  and  some  of  them  are  fitted  with  a 
projecting  apparatus  so  that  they  can  be 
pushed  out  to  form  Italian  blinds.  The  text 
refers  to  illustrations  which  are  not  printed 
in  the  circular.  The  application  of  the  same 
method  of  construction  to  screens  is  a  useful 


Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker  (South  Totten¬ 
ham)  has  sent  us  an  interesting  catalogue  of 
eighty-eight  pages,  containing  a  large  number 
of  illustrations  of  plain  and  ornamental  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  erected  by  him  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  designs 
are  so  good  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  prepared  by  architects,  but  no 
architects’  names  are  given.  There  are  very 
few  practical  details  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  “specifications”  are  very  vague.  Atten¬ 
tion  may.  be  drawn  to  the  wood  anti-drip  roof- 
bars,  with  condensation  channels  ploughed  in 
the  two  sides,  but  if  this  is  a  patent  the 
patent  is  certainly  being  infringed  by  other 
horticultural  builders. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Adams  a 
catalogue  of  154  pages,  containing  hundreds 
of  illustrations  of  builders’  hardware.  Door- 
springs  and  checks,  gate  hinges  and  fittings, 
fanlight  and  skylight  openers  (geared  and 
otherwise),  reversible  window  fittings,  case¬ 
ment  and  other  bolts,  casement  and  sash 
fasteners,  weather-bars  for  windows,  metal 
casements,  etc.,  are  shown  in  considerable 
variety.  The  catalogue  will  prove  a  handy 
reference-book  for  architects  as  well  as 
builders. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Campbell  (Larbert,  Scot¬ 
land)  have  sent  us  two  catalogues,  one  of 
which  contains  examples  of  kitcheners  and 
fire-grates,  and  bears  at  the  head  of  the  title- 
page  the  legend,  “Concerning  the  reputation 
and  pockets  of  architects,  builders,  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  municipal  ratepayers.”  Architects 
may  elect  to  take  care  of  their  own  reputa¬ 
tions  by  selecting  fire-grates  from  a  larger 
and  more  artistic  assortment  than  the  four 
illustrated  in  this  catalogue.  The  second 
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catalogue  includes  illustrations  of  ^ 
rollers,  and  more  or  less  florid  resf^61 
tables,  garden  seats,  umbrella  standi 
other  cast-iron  work;  from  an  ■ 1  M 


of  view,  the  garden  rollers  are  an  easy  fl0®1 
Messrs.  Bolton  &  Laughlin  (Ipswich]  r 
sent  us  their  new  catalogue,  containing  f } 
size  sections  of  the  moulded  bricks,  coup' 
etc.,  which  they  manufacture  and  ?? 
There  are  also  some  illustrations  of  chim  i 
pots,  and  of  carved  panels  of  their  ' 1 
rubbers,  and  the  catalogue  draws  attend  ^ 
their  red  and  white  Suffolk  facings  °D!° 
bricks,  etc.  8  ’  ** 

A  sixteen-page  price  list  of  varnishes  gJ  ) 
paints,  etc.,  has  been  sent  us  by  Messil  t1 
Bowley  &  Son.  There  are  only  four  n 


descriptive1  matter,  and  of  these  two  are  J° 
pied  by  a  flattering  account^  of  the  “  Ada^J 


tine  ”  water-paints  manufactured  by  the  fin!' 
“their  many  virtues,”  we  are  t.olrl  “ 1 


.  we  are  told,  “  are  rr; 
unbalanced  by  a  single  risk,”  but  this  tj 
ably  is  not  quite  what  was  meant.  w 

The  Adjustable  Cover  and  Boiler  BU 
Company  (Reading)  send  us  a  list  contain! 
illustrations  and  dimensions  of  Marsh’s  fi« 
brick  boiler-seating  blocks  and  covers  [0 
main  downtake  and  side  flues.  The  seat]/ 
blocks  are  rebated,  so  as  to  prevent 
escape  of  heated  gases  into  adjacent  flues' 
the  two  curved  blocks  which  form  an  atd 
for  the  main  flue  are  also  rebated  at  th 
crown;  and  the  chief  advantage  of  th 
downtake  and  side  flue-covers  is  that  L 
can  be  lifted  without  trouble  whenever 
desired.  The  latter  is  a  desideratum  afford 
ing  great  facility  for  examination  of  th 
boiler  shell. 

The  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contract 
ing  Company  (Chicago)  send  us  a  pamphlq 
entitled  “Instructions  to  Agents,”  which 
learn  from  the  letterpress  is  one  of  “  a  short 
series  of  talks  to  those  who  are  to  act  as  ot 
agents.”  The  first  objects  of  this  “  talk ”  a« 
to  make  clear  the  properties  of  concrete,  th 
best  proportions  to  adopt,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  machine-mixed  concrete.  The# 
objects  are  satisfactorily  attained.  The  ha, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  important,  object  of 
the  pamphlet  is  to  convince  agents  that  the 
concrete-mixer  made  by  the  firm  is  the  boot 
in  the  market.  As  a  mixing  machine  this 
apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  th 
absence  of  internal  beaters  and  other 
mechanism  obviates  stoppages  at  intervals  lor . 
the  purpose  of  cleansing. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Percy  Pitman, 
Bosbury,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  a  leaflet 
describing  Pitman’s  combined  water-motor 
and  dynamo.  It  consists  of  a  small  dynamo 
directly  coupled  to  a  small  turbine,  and  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  suitable  for  charging 
ignition  accumulators  for  motor-cars  and 
motor-bicycles.  It  will  work  with  the  home- 
water  supply  when  the  pressure  is  not  les 
than  40  lb.  per  square  inch,  but  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  be  less  than  this  a  special  set  with 
belt-drive  is  provided.  Special  sets  have 
been  supplied  which  will  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  6  ft.  of  water.  Judging 
from  the  photographic  block,  the  machine 
seems  well  designed,  and  is  not  likely  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Fireproof  Company  sends  us  a  pam- 
phlet  describing  and  illustrating  in  a  very 
complete  manner  their  “  Dovetail  Corni- 
gated  ”  system  of  fire-resisting  construction. 
A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  parti¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  such  constructions  consists  of  sheet 
steel  corrugated  so  that  its  cross  section  re¬ 
presents  a  key  pattern  with  projecting  and 
entering  dovetails  occurring  alternately  on 
both  sides.  The  sheets,  which  are  made  in 
different  sizes,  gauges,  and  with  different 
depths  of  corrugation,  are  intended  for  erec¬ 
tion  between  upright  H-bars  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  partition,  which  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  any  suitable  plaster,  or  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  mortar.  As  partitions  may  have 
to  resist  pressure  from  either  side  the  dove¬ 
tail  section  is  distinctly  good  from  the  struc¬ 
tural  point  of  view,  and  affords  an  excellent 
key  for  plaster  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to 
numerous  photographic  views,  the  pamphlet 
includes  several  pages  giving  drawings  ol 
details  relative  to  erection  and  methods  ol 
fixing  joinery.  As  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood,  the  same  system  lends  itself  very  well 
to  ceiling  construction,  and  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  design  of  complete  buildings, 
several  of  which  may  be  seen  in  or  near 
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London.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  among 
these  is  the  temporary  two-story  building 
containing  eighty-eight  cells  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  at  Newgate 
Prison. 

Cbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— IV. 

Selection  of  Boiler  Type  ( continued ). 


S  we  stated  in  Article  III.,  the 
efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  very 
much  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  installed.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  factor  is  variable,  because  some 
boilers  are  self-contained,  requiring  no  brick¬ 
work  and  working  with  a  short  steel 
chimney,  while  others  require  elaborate 
brick-setting  and  a  tall  brick  chimney. 

Boilers  which  come  within  the  second 
category  are  exposed  to  influences  from  which 
those  in  the  first  category  are  exempt,  and 
experience  shows  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  brickwork  is  designed  and  executed  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  boiler. 

Vertical  boilers,  locomotive,  and  other  in¬ 
dependent  boilers  simply  require  to  be  placed 
on  the  sites  chosen,  and,  providing  the  site 
to  be  suitable,  and  the  boiler  to  be  efficiently 
covered  with  non-conducting  material,  and 
provided  with  a  chimney  of  the  required 
dimensions,  the  installation  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  made  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

Watertube,  Cornish,  Lancashire,  and  some 
types  of  tubular  and  semi-tubular  boilers 
necessitate  more  or  less  elaborate  brick 
setting,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  require  a 
chimney  shaft  of  considerable  height  to 
ensure  adequate  draught. 

A  very  prevalent  impression  is  that  the 
work  of  boiler  setting  can  be  safely  en¬ 
trusted  to  any  bricklayer  or  builder.  We 
readily  admit  that  numerous  building  con¬ 
tractors  are  quite  competent  to  undertake 
such  work,  having  had  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence  and  being  in  a  position  to  keep  in  their 
amplov  men  who  are  skilled  boiler  setters, 
still,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
nany  builders  possess  very  little  knowledge 
)f  this  special  branch  of  their  art. 

Boiler  setting  and  chimney  design  are  sub- 
ects  which  deserve  more  tnan  passing  men- 
•lon,  and,  as  we  propose  to  deal  with  them 
n  separate  articles,  attention  is  here 
united  to  the  discussion  of  such  matters  as 
lelong  to  the  part  of  our  subject  with  which 
ve  are  at  present  concerned. 

Every  architect  who  has  had  experience 
a  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings 
S  aware  of  the  fact  that  brick  walls  permit 
ne  passage,  of  air  in  considerable  volumes 
Notwithstanding  the  small  effective  head 
ausmg  circulation.  In  the  case  of  a  steam 
oiler  encased,  in  brickwork  having  internal 
ues  m  connexion  with  a  chimney  giving  a 
taught  equivalent  to  from  £  in.  to  1  in. 

water,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  very 
irge  quantities  of  air  may  be  drawn 
Trough  the  masonry. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
iven  to  leakage  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Bryan 
onkms  work  on  “The  Heat  Efficiency  of 
BoJ"5  contains  particulars  of 
•  ests  m  connexion  with  which  measure- 
n  ,°f  the  volume  of  air  passing 

I  «£.the  brickwork  of  Cornish  boilers. 
l  ST  ,Can6S  qU0t®d  the  leakage  through 
11  „wa  s  was  found  to  average  about 
Pf.r  P°und  of  coal  consumed,  thus 
a  CODSlderable  addition  to  the 
Oiume  of  gases  passing  up  the  chimney 

£ Sh°”!d.  bBar  in  mind, 
dure  +iLai*  v  ?ai",nS  admission  does  not 
E  the  '"i  ■'  flame  femperature  nor 
§&  S®.  efflojency  of  the  boiler.  It 

IT throuih^t  thv  gaseous  Products  pass- 
■  their  ch,mn<7>  causing  reduction 

hre  wo??  rtre  S3  gTg  th,e  cl?imney 

mperaturr  th’  to  reduction  of 

Kea^d  I®  gas.es  inside  the  chimney 

Rd  dSw  reifht’  and  fchus  an  m- 

iced  mntiv  haS  t0  be  Perfumed  by  a  re- 
icks  of  thp  P°wer-.  The  moral  is  that 
ould  alwav?  h  °St  ln?Permeab,e  character 

**  ™onWd  g  “houghT'too 


compute  the  losses  for  different  forms  of  boiler, 
and  so  to  arrive  at  values  which,  as  shown 
above,  are  necessary  for  the  comparisons  of 
net  efficiencies  : — 

Table  V. — Approximate  Heat  Losses  prom 
Boiler  Surface  and  Brickwork  per  sq. 
ft.  per  Hour  for  1  deg.  F.  Difference  of 
Temperature  Between  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Surfaces  of  the  Material. 


Nature  of  Material. 

Heat  Loss  B.Th.U. 

Steel  Plate  Uncovered . 

„  Covered  2  in.  thick . . 

1-4 

»  „  3  in.  „  . . 

Brickwork  12  in.  thick  . 

„  18  in.  „  . 

0-6 

„  24  in.  . . 

0-4 

expensive,  the  outer  walls  of  the  setting 
should  be  built  of  hard-pressed  brick.  In  boiler 
plants  already  built  the  infiltration  of  air 
may  be  prevented  by  painting  the  brickwork 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  chimney  until  it  is 
rendered  airproof,  or  by  casing  it  with  sheet- 
iron  or  steel. 

A  point  of  direct  interest  to  the  architect 
in  connexion  with  the  infiltration  of  air  is 
that  the  dimensions,  and,  consequently,  the 
cost  of  the  chimney  shaft  must  be  increased 
if  this  part  of  the  installation  has  to  lift 
and  convey  an  additional  and  perfectly 
useless  volume  of  gas  to  the  outer  air. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that,  as  the  outer 
flue  walls  of  a  single  boiler  present  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  surface  liable  to  admit 
air  than  the  outer  walls  of  a  battery  includ¬ 
ing  two  or  more  boilers,  the  smallest  plants 
are  those  requiring  the  greatest  attention. 

Having  referred  to  the  disadvantages 
following  the  inward  penetration  of  air  into 
the  flues  of  a  boiler,  we  will  next  consider 
the  losses  due  to  the  outward  transmission 
of  heat  to  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  evident  that  the  actual  net  efficiency 
of  a  boiler  is  represented  by  the  fuel 
efficiency,  less  the  amount  of  heat  transmis¬ 
sion  through  the  shell  and  brickwork.  Under 
average  working  conditions  the  heat  lost  by 
radiation  from  steam  boilers  adequately 
covered  with  non-conducting  material  and 
worked  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
may  be  taken  at  6  per  cent,  for  internally- 
fired  boileTs  and  12  per  cent,  for  externally- 
fired  boilers. 

Let  us  assume  that  two  boilers  of  identical 
construction  are  in  use  under  equal  steam 
pressure,  but  that  one  boiler  (A)  is  worked 
at  or  near  its  full  capacity  and  the  other 
(B)  at  half  its  full  capacity.  Then,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  air  will  be  the  same  for  each 
boiler,  the  amount  of  heat  dissipated  by 
radiation  must  also  be  equal. 

Let  100  denote  the  amount  of  heat  received 
by  boiler  (A),  50  the  amount  of  heat  received 
by  boiler  (B),  and  6  the  loss  of  heat  at 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  Estimated  Heat  Losses  by  Radiation  from  Various  Types 
of  Boilers  ( Strohmei/er ). 


With  the  exception  of  the  front  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  top,  Cornish  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  boilers  are  entirely  enclosed  in  brick¬ 
work  which  never  attains  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  where  two  or  three  boilers  are 
laid  down  in  a  row  radiation  from  the  flue 
walls  is  very  small. 

Even  where  only  one  boiler  is  used,  the 
loss  of  heat  through  the  brickwork  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  placing  the  boiler 
near  one  wall  of  the  building  and  providing 
an  enclosed  air  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  boiler  setting  and  by  building  the  ex¬ 
posed  wall  of  the  setting  with  an  interior 
air  space. 

Table  VI.  contains  some  comparative  re¬ 
sults  by  Mr.  Strohmeyer  which  indicate 
generally  the  radiation  losses  from  four 
representative  types  of  steam  boiler.  It 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  values  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  boiler  is  being 
worked  at  a  steady  rate,  and  that  the  brick¬ 
work,  where  used,  is  maintained  at  uniform 
temperatures.  Comparison  of  cols.  7  and 
9  of  this  table  shows  very  clearly  the  pro¬ 
portionately  heavy  Tadiation  losses  resulting 
from  underworking  the  different  boilers  : — 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions. 

Heating 

Surface. 

Available 

Heat. 

Heat 

Loss. 

Available 
•  Heat. 

Heat 

Loss. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

B.Th.U. 

B.Th.U. 

p.c. 

Cornish . 

25 

0 

5 

0 

4-4 

1.610 

2 

28 

0 

6 

0 

?  80 

4-6 

2.170 

3 

Lancashire  . 

28 

0 

6 

6 

770 

5,780 

3  6 

2,890 

4 

„  . 

30 

0 

7 

6 

1,910 

7.580 

3  3 

3,790 

30 

0 

9 

0 

3-6 

4,390 

6 

Marine  . 

9 

3 

11 

0 

4-7 

4.050 

7 

. . 

9 

8 

12 

0 

9,440 

4.7 

4,720 

8 

„  . 

10 

0 

13 

0 

1.630 

12,200 

4-2 

6.100 

9 

9 

9 

14 

6 

4-2 

7.100 

Watertube  . 

19 

0 

3 

3 

9-7 

2,760 

11 

„  . . 

23 

0 

5 

0 

6-4 

6,075 

”  . 

23 

0 

8 

6 

2,852 

21,390 

3  9 

10,696 

6  per  cent,  of  the  heat  received  by  boiler  (A). 
We  then  get  the  following  comparison  : — 

Boiler  (A) .  100  -  6  =  94 

„  (B) .  50  -  6  =  44 

Therefore  the  proportionate  loss  from 
boiler  (B)  is  more  than  double  that  from 
boiler  (A). 

This  means  a  very  serious  diminution  of 
efficiency  in  boiler  (B),  and  it  is  clear  that 
economy  is  to  be  secured  by  employing 
boilers  of  such  size  that  they  may  be  worked 
fairly  up  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
practice  of  laying  down  excessively  large 
boilers  with  a  view  to  providing  for  future 
requirements  not  only  involves  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  which  might  be  avoided  for  some 
years  to  come,  or  perhaps  entirely,  but  it 
also  involves  uneconomical  working. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  probable 
losses  by  radiation  from  boilers  of  different 
types,  jt  is  necessary  to  use  really  reliable 
data  in  calculations.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  upon  various  types  of  non¬ 
conducting  material  applied  in  different 
ways.  The  results  of  such  tests  are  not 
applicable  to  steam  boilers,  because  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  by  steam  boilers  is  fully  double 
the  amount  suggested  by  tests  of  steam 
pipes. 

In  Table  V.  we  give,  in  terms  of  British 
thermal  units,  the  approximate  amount  of 
heat  radiated  per  hour  from  boiler  surfaces 
and  brickwork. 

By  the  aid  of  this  table  it  is  easy  to 


The  last  point  remaining  to  be  discussed 
in  this  article  is  the  influence  of  furnace- 
design  on  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  boiler. 

As  a  general  axiom,  it  may  be  taken  that 
boiler  makers  know  far  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  architect  or  engineer  how  to  design  a 
boiler  furnaco.  For  this  reason  the  purchaser 
will  generally  do  well  to  accept  standard 
designs  unless  otherwise  advised  bv  an 
expert.  „ 

There  are,  however,  some  types  of  boiier- 
for  which  the  furnace  has  to  be  specially 
built.  For  example,  the  externally-fired 
multitubular  boiler  is  delivered  in  separate 
parts  comprising  the  boiler  proper,  fire  grate, 
and  ironwork  to  be  built  into  the  brick 
setting.  The  watertube  boiler  is  anotner 
type  requiring  a  brick-built  furnace. 

These  and  other  forms  of  externally-fire 
boilers  are  sometimes  set  with  efficient,  ana 
sometimes  with  inefficient,  furnaces,  tne 
design  of  which  is  not  necessarily  governe 
by  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace  fittings 
supplied  by  the  makers.  ,  . 

Again,  take  Cornish  and  Lancashire 
bc-ilers.  Both  of  these  types  are 
with  self-contained  furnaces,  presumably 
correct  form.  But,  as  the  partly-consumed 
furnace  gases  have  to  pass  along  a  wat  - 
cooled  flue,  the  conditions  are  unfavourable 
for  completing  the  process  of  combus  ion. 
Matters  are  still  worse  when  such  boilers  are 
fitted  with  cross  tubes  containing  wa  er 
which,  by  presenting  additional  cooling  sur¬ 
face,  render  secondary  combustion  still  more- 
difficult.  Various  devices  suggested  for 
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-securing  secondary  combustion  will  be 
•described  in  connexion  with  the  details  of 
'boiler  setting  in  a  subsequent  article. 

In  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers  with 
return  tubes  the  combustion  chamber  at  the 
'back  ensures  double  combustion,  this  being 
■one  reason  for  the  very  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  such  steam  generators. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that,  even 
when  a  setting  plan  for  a  given  building  has 
been  obtained  from  the  boiler  maker,  details 
•of  the  flues  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney 
frequently  have  to  be  settled  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  upon  whom  devolves  also  the  provision 
of  a  properly-proportioned  chimney.  These 
■parts  of  the  installation  must  receive  special 
attention,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  other  parts 
•of  the  work  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that, 
without  entering  into  the  domain  of  the 
boiler  designer  or  the  boiler  maker,  the  archi¬ 
tect  can  frequently  do  something  in  the  way 
■of  improving  working  conditions  when 
preparing  the  plans  for  boiler  setting. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  clear  that  the  general 
■character  of  the  setting  necessary  for 
different  forms  of  steam  generators  has  a 
•direct  bearmg  on  the  choice  of  the  boiler 
type. 

Before  entering  into  details  connected  with 
tne  practical  installation  of  steam  boilers 
and  auxiliaries,  we  have  one  more  point  to 
dispose  of,  namely,  the  effect  of  apparatus 
tor  heating  feed  water.  This  will  form  the 
subject  of  our  next  article. 


OBITUARY. 

M^K?, — The  death,  on  July  8,  is  an¬ 
nounced  of  Mr.  William  Kerr,  of  Ayr.  He  was 
architect  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  New  Prest¬ 
wick,  Ayrshire,  which  consists  of  a  church  for  a 
■congregation  of  about  260  persons,  with  class¬ 
rooms,  vestry,  heating-chamber,  etc.,  and  was 
•opened  in  May,  1901.  Twelve  months  ago  he 
prepared  the  plans  and  designs  for  the  alteration 
inennr  ?elnent’  at  a  computed  cost  of  about 
1^,500 ?.,  of  the  Kyle  Union  Poorhouse,  Ayr. 


GENERAL\\BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cathedral— At  a  conference  of 
Deanery  of  Childwall,  held  at  the 
Church  House,  Liverpool,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
Alderson  Smith  gave  the  Chapter  an  account  of 
'the  progress  of  the  cathedral  works.  Messrs. 
Mornson  of  Wavertree,  were  appointed  con¬ 
tractors  for  the, whole  of  the  south-end  foundations 
up  to  the  transept.  The  work  was  begun  in 
October,  and  there  were  being  employed  an 
180  men  per  week-  The  Lady  chapel 
roundations  were  now  complete,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  superstructure.  The  experts  had 
i  n  t,he.  average  depth  of  the  rock  was 

it.,  though  in  some  places  it  was  60  ft.  On 
tne  site  of  the  eastern  tower  four  huge  holes  had 
been  sunk,  some  to  a  depth  of  60  ft.  Into  these 
•ooncrete  had  been  placed  in  sections,  and,  in  order 
o  further  strengthen  the  foundations,  a  series  of 
wire  hawsers  had  been  built  into  the  concrete, 
ihe  base  of  the  tower  was  34  ft.  square,  and  at  the 
■surface  16  ft.  At  the  western  tower  most  of  the 
•excavation  had  been  done,  and  provision  was 
•being  made  for  the  heating  chamber  and  the  organ 
blowing  chamber.  The  cost  up  to  this  point 
■would  be  something  like  400,000?.,  including  the 
Lady  chape! I.  Of  this  sum- 100,000?.  was  still 
■needed.  The  experts  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  spend  more  than  30,000?.  a 
year,  so  that  it  would  be  nearly  ten  years  before 
-they  would  reach  the  apex  of  the  roof  where  the 
tower  proper  began.  Accommodation  was  being 
made  for  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  building, 
providecf persons  having  been 

Destoratkdn  op  Iona  Cathedral. — 
■Un  the  14th  inst.  the  partially  restored  Cathedral 
•of  Iona  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The 
work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years,  but  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  lack  of 
•funds.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  10,000?.  will  be  required 
lor  the  restoration  and  upkeep  of  the  edifice  in 
■a  manner  creditable  to  Scotland  and  worthy  of 
the  historic  associations  which  cling  round  the 
•ancient  building.  Meantime,  while  waiting  for 
further  subscriptions,  it  has  been  decided  to 
utilise  that  portion  of  the  cathedral  which  the 
frestoration,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  made  avail¬ 
able  for  Divine  service.  The  choir  and  the 
TSiqoo ai  t  m  the  south  transept  were  roofed  in 
iyU2.  Last  summer  the  north  transept  was 
restored,  the  gable  was  built,  and  the  roof  put 
At  the  same  time  the  sacristy  was  roofed, 
■the  arcading  repaired,  and  a  wall  that  filled  it  up 
was  taken  down.  The  floors  of  the  choir,  with  its 
■aide  aisle  and  the  transepts,  were  all  paved  anew, 
•  and  the  floor  of  the  ringers’  chamber  in  the  tower 
was  re-erected.  By  the  end  of  last  year  the 
■whole  building  was  enclosed  as  far  west  as  the 


ruined  nave,  and  the  glaring  of  the  ™d°"3dXb 
pleted  the  operations  for ;the  seas, on.  A  B°°d 
remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  Mtoraab^ 
of  the  choir  con  be  called  complete  but  ow  mg  to 
the  urgent  need  for  expenditure  on ,  “ 

ensure  the  safety  of  other  portions  of  *h® 
it  is  unlikely  that  anything  more  c“n  be  “ 
the  choir  for  some  years,  unless  contnbutlom 
come  in  more  freely.  Designs  have  been  prepared 
for  stalls  and  other  fittings  for  tb<>  "L8*"™ 
cathedral,  but  for  the  present  a 
pulpit  and  some  church  chairs  must  suffice  lae 
next  operation  proposed  is  to  complete  J $  „? 
roof  itf  and  enclose  it,  and  ‘‘ 

church.  When  the  nave  is  roofed,  th?  b“™“B 
which  fills  up  the  western  arch  under  the  tower, 
and  at  present  cuts  off  the  ruined  nave  from  the 
choir,  will  be  demolished. 

Dr.  Honeyman,  the  architect,  if  all  this  were 
done  it  would  be  an  enormous  improvement  botn 
to  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral, 
and  it  would  give  facility  for  placing  a  great  many 
of  the  more  precious  of  the  sculptured  ornaments 
under  protection  from  the  weather.  The  opening 
up  of  the  two  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
has  greatly  improved  the  effect  of  the  church. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arclneologica 
Society,  Dr.  Hoheyman  stated  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  those  arches  formed  part  of  the  arcade  oi 
a  much  older  building  than  the  present  structure, 
at  a  period  when  the  level  of  the  choir  floor  was 
at  the  base  of  the  existing  pillar  there,  and  a- crypt 
existed  under  that  level.  What  is  called  the 
sacristy,  in  his  view,  is  really  the  north  aisle  ox 
the  former  choir.  To  show  the  reasonableness  ot 
hie;  theory,  he  mentioned  that,  while  the  floor 
of  this  arcading  is  6  ft.  3  in.  above  the  present 
floor,  it  is  only  2  ft  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
nave  floor  at  its  western  end,  which  is  only  about 
as  much  as  the  general  rise  from  a  nave  into  a 
choir.  While  lack  of  funds  precludes  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  restoration  work  this  year  on 
the  same  scale  as  last  summer,  something  will 
require  to  be  done  at  once  in  the  way  of  making 
the  walls  of  the  tower  and  south  transept  water¬ 
tight.  The  storms  of  last  winter  showed  many 
weak  spots,  where  rotten  stones  rendered  ordinary 
pointing  ineffectual. — Scotsman. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Ford,  Devonport. — The 
memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church 
have  just  been  laid  at  Ford.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Lethbridge  & 
Son  are  the  contractors.  The  new  church  will 
have  direct  communication  with  the  present 
church,  the  old  building  being  destined  to  become 
the  Sabbath  school.  It  will  have  a  gallery  on 
three  sides,  and  should  seat  about  800  persons. 
Mr.  R.  Darke  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Church  House,  St.  John’s,  Ivybridge. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  House  at 
Ivybridge,  situate  almost  immediately  opposite 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  was  laid  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  room  when  erected  will  entail  an  expenditure 
of  about  600?.,  and  will  accommodate  120  people. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  of  Redhill  stone. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearce,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Lincook  &  Blight,  of  Ivybridge. 

Re-Opening  op  St.  Illtyd’s  Church  at 
Llantwit  Major. — The  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
performed  a  dedication  service  at  St.  Illtyd’s 
Church  recently,  after  repair,  etc.,  of  the  building. 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Halliday  and  Clarke  were  appointed 
architect  and  builder  respectively.  Most  of  the 
work  done  was  in  the  square  tower,  which  had 
been  built  after  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  had 
thrust  away  from  the  roof.  This  was  remedied, 
and  additional  support  had  been  given  to  the 
tower  by  the  erection  of  four  buttresses.  The 
original  base  of  the  church  was  reached  by 
clearing  off  the  accumulated  sod  of  centuries, 
and  windows  that  had  been  blocked  up  were 
re-opened.  Altogether  a  sum  of  1,100?.  was 
spent.  The  reparation  of  this  church  has  led  to 
a  discovery  which,  from  the  archeological  point 
of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has 
been  made  in  South  Wales  during  recent  years. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  St.  Illtyd,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  Principality,  and  the  opinions 
of  archeologists  have  been  at  variance  as  to 
which  portion  of  the  present  building,  which 
has  been  several  times  restored  and  re-built, 
is  upon  the  site  of  the  original  church.  The 
generally  accepted  view  has  been  that  what  is 
known  as  the  eastern  church  was  really  the 
oldest  building,  and  that  the  western  church 
and  chantry  were  additions.  It  was,  however, 
remarked  as  curious  that  amongst  the  natives  of 
the  district  the  western  portion  had  always  been 
called  the  “  old  church,”  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday, 
the  architect  who  has  been  directing  the  latest 
work  of  repair,  and  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  archaeological  evidence 
available,  suggested  in  1900  that  this  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building.  The 
additional  evidence  which  his  recent  researches 
have  disclosed  now  enables  him  to  state  con¬ 
clusively  that  this  view  was  correct,  and  to  trace 
in  chronological  order  the  sequence  of  church 
buildings  which  during  successive  centuries 
have  been  erected  on  the  site.  The  first  building 
was  of  pre-Norman  date — probably  of  the  IXth 
century — and,  provided  that  it  was  built  of  stone. 


it  seems  likely  was  co-eval  with  , 
Cross.  It  consisted  of  the  r,rpe  0'd  Un¬ 
church,  with  two  transepts  and  »  f  !f? 
extended  about  28  ft.  beyond  th  ■  1  i' 
present  tower,  and  it  is  interesting8^ li 
the  lines  of  this  original  Church  of  St  t,"05'] 
been  preserved  throughout  th«  ‘  1Utyjl 
re-buildings.  The  nave,  so  far  as  ifR ,  ^ 
are  concerned,  is  intact,  and  the  tr«n!  0Ul^ 
part.  This  church  seems  to  hav^*8^ 
without  alteration  during  the  trouhl 
the  Norman  Kings,  and  to  have  recei^ 
addition  at  the  beginning  of  the  XlTTt?  51 
Then  the  central  tower — which  till  1  r 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  origh,°J?1 
was  inserted.  The  next  great  ev  • 
history  of  the  church  was  its  practiJiT.'" 
during  the  late  XHIth  century.  Thew^ 
was  then  accomplished  included  the  , 
as  we  now  see  it,  the  nave  east  ofT*11 
without  the  chancel  arch,  the  south  aisl 
two  bays  further  east  than  at  present5 
south  porch  and  parvise  of  the  western^ 
and  the  elongation  of  the  early  navo* 
It  was  then  that  the  XHIth  century  ^ 
the  eastern  building  was  erected,  and  it 
existence  of  the  original  wall  under  the^ 


arcade  which  nearly  caused  the 


;°Hapse  d 


arcade  in  good  condition,  the  south  was !« 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  To  repair  it  two  ' 
were  open — either  to  support  the  roof  and  ^ 
the  arches  or  to  secure  the  foundation 
support  the  fabric  with  flying  arches  and 
sponding  buttresses.  The  latter  mety” 
adopted.  During  the  XIVth  century  tu 
another  re-building.  It  was  then  that 
eastern  bays  of  the  south  arcade  were  U 
and  the  chancel  arch  was  inserted  aai 
church  was  then  left  practically  as  it  jfi- 
seen  to-day.  The  tower,  it  may  be 
affords  an  interesting  study,  as  traces  of  tb 
roof  lines  are  still  in  existence.  There  ii 
sign,  of  course,  of  the  earliest  roof,  for  the  t 
was  not  included  in  the  original  buildin* 
the  position  of  the  early  XHIth  century  a, . 
distinctly  shown.  The  later  XHIth  c® 
roof  was  a  few  feet  above  it.  This  roof,  s 
was  at  the  height  of  the  present  chancel  Va 
that  time  carried  at  the  same  level  to  the'eef 
end  of  the  church,  but  the  roof  line  of  the  Sj 
century  re-building  shows  that  the  roof  oi 
nave  was  considerably  raised  when  the  ck 
arch  was  inserted. —  Western  Mail. 

Chapel,  Small  Heath  Christian  Methoe 
— The  memorial -stones  of  the  new  Bible  Chrir 
Methodist  Chapel,  Prince  Albert-street,  Boni- 
Green,  Small  Heath,  were  laid  on  the  12th; 
The  new  chapel  will  be  of  red  brick,  witht 
stone  and  terra-cotta  facings,  and  will  be  care 
of  holding  47  6  worshippers.  It  has  been  da; 
by  Mr.  V.  H.  Culliford,  of  Newton  Abbott 
being  built  by  Mr.  A.  Pearce,  of  Small  Heath' 

Queen  Alexandra’s  Court,  Wijibukj 
The  King  and  Queen  together  on  Saturday  : 
opened  Queen  Alexandra’s  Court  at  Wimbfci 
at  which  sixty  widows  or  daughters  of  o5 
of  both  services  will,  in  their  declining  p 
find  homes.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Tex, 
&  Co.,  Willesden  Green;  steelwork  by  Ha 
R.  Mo -land  &  Sons  ;  wrought  iron  won 
Messrs.  Locherbie  &  Wilkinson ;  and  ek 
installation  by  Messrs.  Whitehead  Broth 
Wimbledon.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lancaster  Park 
was  the  honorary  architect.  The  cost  of  sire  i 
buildings  has  been  60,000?. 

“  Terry’s  ”  Theatre,  Strand.-Ht, 
Matcham  has  been  appointed  architect  for?, 
alterations  and  improvements  which  are  l* 
carried  out  for  Mr.  Edward  Terry.  They 
comprise  the  erection  of  additional  dr®; 
rooms,  an  extension  of  the  seating  accom®, 
tion  in  the  auditorium,  and  certain  ream; 
ments  of  the  interior  in  compliance  with  o£ 
requirements. 

Nurses’  Home,  North-Eastern  Hose 
for  Children,  London. — The  foundation  r. 
of  the  new  Nurses’  Home,  which  is  being  b 
in  connexion  with  the  North-Eastern  Ho-p 
for  Children,  was  laid  recently  by  Lady  M 
of  Hackney.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Leighton  is 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Greenwood  the  hi 

Free  Library,  Wombwell. — The  found? 
stone  of  a  new  public  library  was  laid  ad 
time  ago  at  W ombwell.  The  style  of  the  IK 
is  modern  Renaissance.  The  Council  h 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  W.  John 
of  Wombwell,  for  the  completion  of  the  wbch 
the  work  for  the  sum  of  3, 1 00?.  Mr.  A.  B,  Lie 
Wombwell,  was  the  architect,  his  plans  le 


accepted  in  competition. 

Public  Library,  Hatton,  N.B.— The : 
public  hall  and  library  at  Hatton,  Cruden,  ■ 
opened  recently.  The  building  is  taro  so 
high,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Dans 
architect,  Ellon.  On  the  ground  floor  m 
modation  is  provided  for  reading-room  i 
lending  library,  with  waiting-rooms,  cloak? 
etc.,  while  the  upper  floor  is  devoted  to! 
space.  The  front  entrance  door  leads  ima 
vestibule,  to  the  right  of  which  cloaks 
accommodation  is  provided,  while  to  ife 
a  few  steps  downwards  leads  to  the  library 
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reading-rooms.  The  public  hall  is  reached  from 
the  front  elevation  by  a  stair  to  the  left,  off  the 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  is  provided  a 
moulded  handrail  of  birch,  French  polished, 
and  carrying  balusters  of  ornamental  cast-iron. 
It  is  continued  round  the  landing,  and  up  to_  the 
gallery,  in  which  accommodation  is  provided 
For  about  sixty  persons.  The  hall,  with  a  floor 
space  of  42  ft.  by  29  ft.,  is  furnished  with  a  pitch 
pine  dado,  moulded  and  plain  alternately, 
extending  to  the  height  of  the  window  sills, 
and  finished  off  at  that  level  with  a  top  moulding. 
The  contractors  were Mason  work,  Mr.  Edgar 
Gauld,  Aberdeen ;  carpenter  work — Messrs. 
Davidson  &  Son,  Hatton ;  slater  work — Mr. 
James  Greig,  Peterhead ;  plaster  work — Mr. 
Alexander  Kelman,  Peterhead ;  and  plumber 
work — Mr.  John  Davidson,  Peterhead. 

Branch  Library,  Almondbury,  Yorkshire. 
— Alderman  J.  A.  Brooke  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  a  new  branch  free 
library  at  Almondbury.  The  building  is  being 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  K.  F. 
Campbell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  on  a 
site  in  Chinch  Walk.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
to  Church  Walk  of  56  ft.  8  in.,  and  to  the  intended 
new  street  of  39  ft.  8  in.  The  elevations  facing 
,  the  streets  named  are  to  be  built  of  pitch-faced 
wall  stones  from  Elland  Edge  quarries.  Other 
I  elevations  of  outside  wall  stones  from  Crosland 
Hill,  all  with  tooled  ashlar  dressings  from  Cros¬ 
land  Hill  quarries.  The  principal  front  is  broken 
up  by  the  two  square  bays  and  doorway,  which  are 
carried  up  as  gables,  and  finished  with  moulded 
finials  with  panel  over  doorways  carved  and 
lettered  “Public  Library,  1905.”  The  roof  is 
;  formed  over-hanging,  and  is  to  be  covered  with 
;  dark  green  Westmoreland  slates,  finished  with 
red  ridge  tiles  and  ornamental  finials.  The 
I  principal  entrance  is  from  Church  Walk  into  a 
vestibule  which  gives  access  into  a  hall  12  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  from  which  the  several  rooms  are  entered. 
To  the  left  is  the  news-room,  23  ft.  by  18  ft.,  to 
the  right  the  magazine  or  committee-room,  18  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  lending  library,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  In 
the  basement  librarian’s  store-room  and  heating 
apparatus  rooms  are  provided.  The  whole  of  the 
}  internal  fittings  are  in  pitch-pine,  and  all  rooms 
are  boarded  round  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The 
various  rooms  are  divided  from  the  hall  by  ellipti¬ 
cal  arched  openings,  filled  in  with  moulded  and 
glazed  screens.  The  lighting  throughout  is  by 
electricity,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  wood¬ 
work  is  to  be  stained  and  varnished.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  building  is  1.500Z.,  and  the 
various  works  have  been  intrusted  to  the  following 
contractors,  viz. Masons’  work,  J.  W.  Booth- 
;  royd,  Almondbury ;  joiners’  work,  J.  W.  Sykes  & 

'  Sons,  Lockwood ;  plasterers’  work,  Thos.  Long- 
bottom  &  Sons,  Lockwood ;  plumbers’  work,  J. 

1  AifrSj6n  &  Huddersfield ;  slaters’  work, 
Allred  Bower,  Crosland  Moor  ;  heating  engineers’ 
work,  Ihos.  Armitage,  Huddersfield ;  and 
;  painters  work,  Lunn  &  Cardno,  Huddersfield. 

Proposed  New  Post-Office,  St.  Ives.— It  is 

■  proposed  to  oreet  a  new  post-office  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Manor  House  in  Tregenna-place.  The 

•  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  will  consist  of 
a  public  office  nearly  29  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  a 
sorting-room  37  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a  portion  21  ft. 
by  14  ft.  at  right  angle  to  it.  The  larger  portion 

■  of  this  room,  in  line  with  Chapel-street,  will  be 
single  story,  with  a  large  light  in  its  roof.  The 
main  entrance  will  be  from  Chapel -street.  On 
the  ground  floor  fhere  will  also  be  a  room— 17  ft. 

”  1?,~*or  ^e postmaster,  retiring-rooms 
'  the  male  olOTks.  postmen,  and 

IS  “fd,.lock-'1P  “oms  for  stores,  etc.  In  a 
^Jh,e  re!*r.  approach  from  Chapel- 
:  a  *1.  "I  W  ‘  ’I0"?  ,or  tracks.  There  will  be 
hnll  off  jFance  to  the  premises  opening  into  a 

■  it iSSS  Srthei  *aPProach  t0  a11  apart 

1  which  is  tn  £round  floor,  also  to  the  staircase, 
The  unnor  to  the  uPPer  rooms,  etc. 

room  P?filAnhor  m  be  arranged  for  instrument- 
1  room’  nnrl  fr'001?’  battery-room,  retiring- 
the  femnlA  ,at,ones  for  the  postmaster  and  for 

m|EtIitK,-Ll8KEARD— The  new  cattle 
will  be  opened  8hortlvn°WAnearly  c°mJ?lete.d’  and 
vided  for 1  inn!vJ0rty‘  ,Accomm°dation  is  pro- 
;  of  the  area  ’i  So  A6ep  ^  ,300  cattle.  The  whole 
is  being  laid  .  ,0(;cuPIed.by  the  sheep  and  cattle 
bullock  Sis  ‘  pavement.  In  the 

and  luted  chippings  have  been  laid 

sideoTthe  irt  in  °n  the  D^n-street 

by  14  ft.  wide  boon,ng  a  arge  sked>  90  ft.  long 
modation  of  nnroa  a  ^f011  erected  for  the  accom- 
the  weighbridtrA  fuv  c^'ve3'  Further  along  is 
flanked  ?by  iSlem^  °^C®,  and  dealers’ -room, 
lavatory  accommS*  8hed,8’  store-room,  and 
.  ironwork  for  ^S11,  The  contracts  for  the 
Messrs.  J  n  «,  « cattle  pens  were  secured  by 
firm  also  received ‘tl8aaC’  °f  Liskeard,  and  this 
required.  Mr  T  contract  for  the  cement 
been  intrusted  with  th0DaV*6y’  °/  Liskeard,  has 

mm  bum  and  tniftoral.  mlT1  tor .supplying  the 
Messrs.  Runnalls  x,  <s  at,tho  two  entrances  ;  while 
the  construction  of  fu°ns,  te,nder  was  accepted  for 

ration  Of  the  sheds,  lavatory,  a£d  offloe 


accommodation.  The  market  has  been  laid  out 
in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Sansom,  architect,  of  Liskeard,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  T.  McMeikan) 
at  a  total  cost  of  5,0711. 

Bank  Premises,  Dover. — New  premises  are 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  Dover, 
for  Loyds’  Bank.  The  plans  for  the  work  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  architect. 

Baths,  Bradford. — The  Mayor  of  Bradford 
(Alderman  W.  E.  B.  Priestley)  opened  on  the 
13th  inst  the  new  bath  which  has  been  erected  in 
connexion  with  the  Lapage-street  Council  School, 
Bradford.  The  main  swimming  bath  is  60  ft. 
long  by  20  ft.  wide.  For  about  a  third  of  its 
length  the  bottom  is  almost  flat  and  the  water 
only  about  3  ft.  deep,  with  a  floor  of  concrete,  so 
that  little  children  may  find  an  easy  footing.  The 
remainder  of  the  bath  slopes  down  rapidly  to 
6  ft.  6  in.  Around  it  are  arranged  forty-four 
dressing-boxes.  In  addition  there  are  provided 
a  douche  bath  specially  for  the  school  children 
using  the  swimming  bath,  and  two  slipper  baths 
and  three  douche  baths  for  public  use.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hargreaves  was  the  architect. 

New  Wards,  London  Hospital. — The  new 
maternity  wards,  which  are  on  the  second  floor 
of  Alexandra  wing,  consist  of  three  separate 
wards  about  20  ft.  square,  for  three  beds  each, 
with  a  cubic  capacity  of  about  1,650  ft.  per  bed, 
and  one  smaller  ward  for  a  separation  case.  A 
labour  room,  20  ft.  square,  with  a  large  bath¬ 
room,  adjoins  ;  the  suite  is  complete  with  scullery, 
sink  rooms,  testing  lobby,  etc.,  also  a  sitting- 
room  for  the  sister-in-charge.  The  three  wards, 
which  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
open  out  on  to  a  balcony  9  ft.  wide.  The  whole 
department  is  lined  with  opalite  of  a  delicate 
green  colour,  and  the  labour  room,  bathroom  and 
sanitary  annexe  have  mosaic  floors.  The  doors 
are  of  “  hospital  ”  type,  in  teak,  being  plain 
slabs  without  panels.  The  labour  room  has  a  large 
bay  window  facing  north  and  is  specially  venti¬ 
lated,  the  air  being  drawn  into  the  room  by  means 
of  a  fan  through  a  gauze  screen,  and  warmed  by 
passing  through  a  copper  swing  steam  coil.  The 
vitiated  air  is  expelled  by  means  of  a  fan  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  to  the  sinks,  etc.,  in  this  room  are  nickel- 
plated,  to  save  the  labour  of  cleaning.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  whole  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital. 

Model  Lodging-house,  South  Shields. — A 
model  lodging-house  has  just  been  erected  in 
Saltwell-lane,  South  Shields.  The  site  covers 
an  area  of  6,602  superficial  ft.,  and  the  front 
entrance  is  in  Spring-lane,  where  is  erected  the 
deputy’s  office.  The  dining-room  which  adjoins 
measures  36  ft.  by  22  ft.  It  is  filled  with  a  large 
hot-plate  range,  where  a  dozen  dinners  may  be 
cooked  at  one  time.  There  is  also  a  large  circulat¬ 
ing  cistern  where  hot  water  is  always  on  tap. 
One  other  feature  it  possesses — that  is,  a  private 
locker  for  each  lodger.  A  number  of  hot  and  cold 
water  baths  are  also  provided  and  there  are  two 
bath-rooms.  The  reading-room  and  smoke- 
room  is  arranged  for.  There  are  ten  wash¬ 
basins,  and  under  cover  in  the  backyard,  and  the 
water-closets,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
are  designed  on  the  trough  system.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  is  of  a  two-fold  character — the 
regulation  bedrooms,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
and  the  cubicle,  of  which  there  are  sixteen.  In 
the  latter  the  occupant  is  properly  screened  off 
from  his  neighbour,  and  he  has  a  separate  door  to 
his  apartment.  The  cubicles  are  arranged  in 
rows,  eight  of  them  on  the  ground  floor  and  eight 
on  the  first  floor.  They  have  open  roofs.  The 
bedrooms  are  17  ft.  by  22  ft.  each.  A  broad 
fire-proof  staircase  unites  the  separate  floors,  and 
from  one  of  these  access  is  given  to  an  independent 
corridor  leading  to  the  back  of  the  premises 
where  the  main  exit  is  provided.  The  building 
has  been  erected  from  the  plans  and  drawings  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Dryden,  architect,  Newcastle,  and  the 
work  of  construction  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Robertson  &  Sons,  contractors,  South 
Shields,  the  sub-contracts  being  entrusted  to 
Mr.  A.  Holmes  for  the  painting,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Dagleas  &  Son,  for  plumbing. — Shields  Daily 
Gazette. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Speldhurst  Church. — At  Speld- 
hurst  Parish  Church  recently  a  new  east  window, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel,  was  dedicated.  The  new  window  is 
a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Morris,  of 
Merton  Abbey,  Surrey,  principally  from  designs 
by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart. 


APPOINTMENT. 

University  of  Birmingham. — Professor 
Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
who  at  present  holds  the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Birmingham  University. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEW 9 

Water  Supply,  Taunton.— The 
at  Luxhay,  which  has  been  erected  for  the  p?r™°se 
of  increasing  the  water  supply  of 
opened  recently.  The  caoacBv  of  waa 

™ 

engmeer  being  Mr.  F.  w.  Roberts.  Mr  h  T 
Coles  was  the  manager  and  clerk  of  the  works  * 

Ilkeston  Sewage  Disposal.-TowS  the 
end  of  last  year  some  members  of  the  Ilkeston 
Town  Council  were  deputed  to  visit  the  n  °“ 
sewage  disposal  works  at  Hanley,  in  Stafford! 
shire,  designed  by  the  Engineers  to  the  HaSey 
Corporation,  Messrs.  Willcox  &  Haikes 
estimated  cost  of  76,0001.  A  conference  wZ 
afterwards  arranged  with  this  firm  to  dise^S 
the  question  of  the  sewage  disnosal  of  thl 
Borough  of  Ilkeston,  the  ontcoSe  bein!  tW 
Messrs.  Willems  &  Eaikee  wlTalso  “ftaSed' 

SJS  a  S°heme  li=«  for  Ilkeston. 

Negotiations  were  immediately  opened  with 
landowners  in  the  borough  for  thepurpose  of 
acquiring  the  area  of  land  recommended  by 
the  engineers  as  most  suitable  on  which  to 
erect  sewage  disposal  works.  After  fully  con¬ 
sidering  various  alternative  schemes  the  Town 
Council  decided,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  to  proceed  with  the 
complete  scheme,  which  provides  for  the  puri- 

Sw5lft\  °  i  ^  86wage  from  a  population  of 
30,000  by  bacteria  treatment  in  liquefying  tanks 
and  percolating  filters.  The  engineers  have 
accordingly  been  instructed  to  complete  plans 
and  estimates  for  forwarding  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  Edinburgh  Water  Supply.— The 
threatened  water  famine  in  Edinburgh  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  The  drought  has  been  so 
protracted  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
almost  since  August  of  last  year,  for  the  rainfall 
scarcely  added  anything  to  the  permanent 
storage  in  the  reservoirs,  the  contents  of  which 
were  practically  always  the  same.  The  scarcity 
ot  water  is  more  severely  felt  now  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago,  for  not  only  has  the  population 
grown  greatly  during  that  period,  but  there  has 
been  a  largely  increased  demand  for  water  for 
public  works,  the  cable  tramways,  the  electric- 
light  undertaking,  the  public  baths,  and  other 
forms  of  municipal  enterprise  having  brought 
about  a  much  larger  consumption  of  this  com- 
modity.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  in 
the  city,  about  five  million  gallons  are  required 
daily  for  compensation,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the 
Moorfoots,  the  North  Pentlands,  and  Glencorse. 
Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  the  district 
served  was  385,700,  as  compared  with  455,000 
at  the  present  time,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
70,000,  and  yet  the  supply  of  water  per  head  of 
the  population  is  exactly  the  same — 39*83 
gallons  in  1895,  and  39*82  gallons  in  1905.  The 
rainfall  at  Gladhouse  and  Glencorse  up  till 
Tuesday  last  week  was  only  25*28  in.,  as  compared' 
with  38*79  in.  at  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
47'78  in.  in  1903,  so  that  there  has  been  almost  a 
half  less  rain  than  was  experienced  two  years 
ago,  when  there  were  a  thousand  million  gallons 
more  water  in  the  reservoirs,  and  the  supply  per 
head  was  slightly  less,  being  39*70  gallons.  At 
no  time  during  the  past  ten  years  has  the  storage 
of  water  in  the  reservoirs  been  so  low  as  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  corresponding  date  in 
1895  the  quantity  was  1,915,410,000  gallons  -t 
now  it  is  1,406,080,000  gallons,  or  a  decrease  of 
609,000,000  gallons,  with,  as  has  been  said,  an 
increase  of  70,000  in  the  population.  In  1896 
the  quantity  of  water  stored  was  1,938,860,000 
gallons.  It  rose  to  2,245,567,000  gallons  in  1897,. 
and  for  the  following  seven  years  it  never  fell 
below  2,000,000,000  gallons,  but  this  year  there 
was  a  drop  in  June  to  1,777,204,000  gallons,  and 
a  further  reduction  this  month  to  the  figure 
already  given.  The  delivery  per  day  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  ranged  from  15,368,000  gallons  in 
June,  1895,  to  18,120,000  gallons  this  month,  the 
largest  quantity  delivered  during  that  period 
having  been  in  1901,  when  the  supply  was 
18,562,000  gallons.  In  only  four  years  has  the 
supply  per  head  been  greater  than  at  present — 
in  1897,  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  when  the  figures 
were  respectively  41*30  gallons,  41*95,  41*08, 
and  43*26,  as  against  this  month’s  supply  of 
39*82  gallons. — Scotsman. 

- — - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — A  new  Society,  having  for  its 
objects  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  artists  and  of 
artistic  copyright,  has  been  started  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  des  Amis  de  Luxembourg, 
A  number  of  the  leading  French  artists  have 

joined  it. - Thanks  to  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz, 

the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Art,  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux -Arts  will  henceforth  be  open  for 
students  in  wood-engraving,  etching,  and  litho¬ 
graphy - A  new  hotel  is  to  be  built  in  the  Avenue 

Kl6ber,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Palais  de  Castile, 

once  the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. - 

A  group  of  new  schools  has  just  been  completed 
at  Bois-Colombes,  from  the  designs  of  M. 
P&squier,  and  also  a  new  theatre,  of  which  M. 
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Rischmann  is  the  architect. - M.  Rochet,  archi¬ 

tect,  of  Bourg,  has  completed  the  plans  for  a  new 
hospital  which  is  to  be  built  at  Amberieu-en- 

Bugey. - A  young  ladies’  college  has  been  built 

at  Perigueux. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  Cambrai  proposes,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Quentin,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  second  tunnel  on  the  St.  Quentin  Canal, 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  7  million  francs. - A 

municipal  Casino  is  shortly  to  be  erected  at 

Cannes. - The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 

under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  tunnelling 
of -La  Faucille  in  order  to  put  Paris  and  Dijon  in 
direct  communication  with  Geneva  by  way  of 
Lous-le-Saulnier.  The  scheme,  which  would 
cost 'about  115  million  francs,  would  eventually 

be  completed  5by  the  piercing  of  Mont  Blanc. - 

The  'Acaddmie  des  Beaux- Arts  has  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  engraving  on  medals 
and  precious  stones,  to  M.  M6rot,  a  pupil  of 
MM.  Barrias,  Chaplain,  and  Coutan. 

Morocco. — Amongst  other  suggestions  made 
by  the  Acting  British  Consul  at  Tangier  (Mr.  W. 
Smith)  for  the  consideration  of  merchants,  with 
a  view  of  opening  up  new  channels  for,  or 
otherwise  furthering  British  trade,  are  the 
following  : — With  the  steady  influx  of  Europeans 
to  Tangier  a  great  demand  under  the  heading 
of  furniture  has  already  begun.  Cheap,  light 
furniture,  such  as  stained  wood,  bamboo  or 
basket-work  goods  are  in  great  demand.  If 
British  potters  could,  by  means  of  sailing  vessels 
or  otherwise,  arrange  cheap  freights,  they  would 
certainly  be  able  to  compete  favourably  in 
Tangier.  At  present  the  tiles  and  bricks  in  use 
there  are  mostly  of  French  origin.  The  average 
price  for  roofing  tiles  is  between  22.  15s.  and  32. 
per  1,000  f.o.b.  Marseilles  ;  bricks,  6  centimetres 
thick,  are  12.  6s.  and  11.  7s.  per  1,000  f.o.b. 
Marseilles. 

South  Africa. — Tenders  have  been  invited 
for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  at  the 
new  lunatic  asylum  in  Pretoria ;  also  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  “  alternatively  of  stone  or 
brick  and  wood  and  iron,”  on  a  portion  of  the 
Upper  Tugela  Railway  between  Ennersdale 

and  Los  Kop,  Natal. - A  new  gaol  is  to  be 

built  at  Pietersburg,  Transvaal,  at  an  estimated 

cost  of  10,0001. - A  large  block  of  buildings 

has  just  been  completed  in  Bloemfontein  at  the 
corner  of  Maitland  and  East  Burgher  streets. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  the  rest  being  devoted  to 
offices.  Messrs.  A.  W.  Reid  &  East,  of  Johannes¬ 
burg,  were  the  architects  (being  represented  locally 
by  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Cook),  and  Mr.  Hodgson  the 
contractor.  Part  of  the  same  design  and  block 
is  used  for  the  Safe  Deposit  Building,  built  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Steyn  by  Messrs.  Parfitt  &  Roberts. 
It  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  and  cement 

with  a  concrete  roof. - In  Johannesburg  recently 

Mr.  Charles  Woods,  President  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  was  entertained  to  dinner 
by  the  members  of  that  body  prior  to  his  departure 
for  England,  where  he  will  remain  for  four 
months. 

- »  ■»— - 


MISGELLANEO  US. 

Cottage  Baths  for  Birmingham  Slums. — 
The  Birmingham  Baths  and  Parks  Committee 
have  had  for  a  long  time  under  consideration  the 
question  of  providing  “  cottage  baths  ”  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  city.  The  idea  is  not  to  build 
large  and  expensively-equipped  bathing  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  to  rent  buildings  in  the  most  con¬ 
gested  districts  in  which  the  poor  live,  to  convert 
the  rooms  into  cubicles,  and  then  to  provide  each 
cubicle  with  an  ordinary  washing  and  shower 
bath.  Councillor  Tonks,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Baths  and  Parks  Committee,  and  members  of  a 
special  sub-committee  have  recently  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  private  cottage  baths  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bradford,  and  other 
places.  The  sub-committee  will  present  to  the 
committee  a  report  in  which  a  number  of 
important  recommendations  will  be  made. 
They  advocate,  among  other  things,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  made  in  at  least  one 
district  by  providing  near  the  homes  of  the 
poor  suitable  facilities  for  washing.  At  the 
towns  visited  it  was  found  that  two  kinds  of  baths 


were  in  use — the  ordinary  slipper  bath  and  what 
is  known  as  the  “  rain  bath,”  which  is  very 
shallow  and  fitted  overhead  with  a  powerful  spray. 
In  this  the  bath  has  to  be  taken  standing  up.  The 
sub-committee  favour  the  provision  of  a  number 
of  slipper  baths,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
limited  number  of  the  other  type  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  where 
the  experiment  will  be  tried,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Floodgate-street  area  will  be  chosen. 
In  the  new  Nechells  baths  it  has  been  decided  to 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  slipper  baths, 
a  few  experimental  baths  of  the  “  rain  bath  ” 
type,  which  are  considered  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  the  use  of  children.  They  are  also  economical 
both  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  water  and 
to  the  space  occupied.  Experience  in  other  large 
centres  shows,  too,  that  they  are  not  altogether 
unpopular  with  adults.  As  indicated,  these 
cottage  baths  are  intended  primarily  for  those 
people  who  cannot  be  induced  to  make  use  of  the 
facilities  at  the  existing  public  bathing  estab-  | 
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lishments.  In  Liverpool  it  was ;  found  that  a m 
paratively  few  persona  availed  °L5£ 

baths,  even  when  they  were  placed  near  to  their 
homes,  and  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  popn- 
larise  them  to  make  the  admission  free.  In  some 
other  places  charges  have  been  made  of  Id.  tor  a 
cold  water  bath  and  2d.  for  warm  water  with  nseo 
towel  and  soap.  A  nominal  uniform  charge  will 
be  made  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
baths,  the  first  set  of  which  will  ,sho?!L ^ ' 
vided,  will  be  properly  appreciated.— Birmingham 

“  ifew  Premises,  Busy-street."— In  re¬ 
ference  to  this  building,  which  was  described 
in  our  issue  of  the  8th,  Messrs.  A.  Gray  &  Go. 
write — “  Our  name  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Wontner 
Smith  &  Co.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  floors  and  partitions  were  supplied  and 
fixed  by  us  and  the  fire-proofing  carried  out 
with  Frazzi  material,  for  which  our  Mr.  A.  Gray 
is  the  sole  London  agent.  We  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  correct  this,  for  as  it  now 
appears  it  might  do  us  some  harm.  We  gave 
the  list  of  names  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  arciu- 
tect.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  accidental 
error  in  the  wording. 

The  Salford  Fusiliers  Memorial.— I  he 
King  has  just  unveiled  the  memorial  to  the  men 
of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  (Salford)  who  fell  m 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  memorial  stands 
opposite  the  Salford  Royal  Hospital.  It  is  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.  , 

University  of  Liverpool. — The  Institute  01 
Archaeology,  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teaching 
study,  and  research  in  association  with  the 
work  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  has  invited 
Mr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  LL.D.,  to  join  the 
staff  in  the  capacity  of  Assyriologist, 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill. 

_ The  Highways  Committee  of  Wandsworth 

Borough  Council  have  reported  having  received 
a  letter  from  the  London  County  Council 
asking  their  views  upon  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.  The  Committee  had 
decided  in  favour  of  replying  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  Building  Acts  should  be 
reported  upon  by  a  Royal  Commission,  in  order 
that  the  new  legislation  may  not  only  provide 
for  the  consolidation  as  well  as  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  law,  but  may  ensure  a  substantial 
devolution  of  the  administration  of  the  Acts  from 
the  central  to  the  local  authorities ;  that  no 
Amendment  Bill  will  be  deemed  satisfactory 
which  does  not  provide  for  all  administrative 
duties  under  the  Acts  which  can  be  efficiently 
discharged  by  the  local  authorities  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  those  bodies  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1894;  and  that  any  Amendment  Bill  should  be 
brought  forward  as  a  public  measure,  it  being 
undesirable  that  a  Bill  having  so  wide  a  public 
bearing  should  be  introduced  as  a  private  Bill. 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  and  Diocesan 
Surveyors. — A  series  of  five  resolutions  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidations  were 
adopted  on  the  .  last  day,  July  7,  of  the  joint 
session  of  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  held  at  the  Church 
House,  Westminster.  It  was  resolved  that  (1) 
compulsory  inspection  should  be  made  at  least 
every  five  years  of  all  ecclesiastical  property 
subject  to  dilapidations  ;  (2)  the  bishop  should 
be  empowered  to  order  an  inspection  at  any  time 
and  to  enforce  necessary  repairs  ;  (3)  a  uniform 
system  should  be  adopted  in  every  diocese  for 
clearly  defining  dilapidations  and  fixtures,  and 
existing  powers  under  section  71  of  the  Act, 
1871,  to  remove  buildings  forming  part  of  the 
house  of  residence  should  be  extended  to  include 
all  unnecessary  buildings  on  glebe  lands ;  (4) 
the  diocesan  surveyors  should  be  paid  by  salary, 
and  be  officers  of  the  diocesan  boards  ;  and  (5) 
a  dilapidation  fund  should  be  formed  in  each 
diocese  to  provide  against  claims  for  dilapidation, 
the  incumbents  contributing  thereto  annually 
and  with  concurrent  discharge  from  liability  for 
such  dilapidations  as  do  not  arise  from  wilfulness 
or  neglect. 

Memorial  to  the  Late  Earl  of  Chichester. 
— A  public  appeal  is  made  for  subscriptions  to  a 
fund,  computed  at  5002.,  for  carrying  out  a 
proposal  that  was  made  some  years  ago  to  com¬ 
memorate — in  his  life-time — the  work  in  the 
parish  of  the  late  Lord  Chichester  when  rector 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth.  The  memorial  will 
consist  of  a  carved  wooden  screen  and  altar, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve,  to  be  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  convert  that  portion  of  the  parish  church 
into  a  chapel,  and  to  abut  against  the  choir  stalls 
which  the  late  Earl  of  Chichester  gave  to  the 
church  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

National  Federation  of  Building  Trades’ 
Employers.— The  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades’  Employers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  their  summer 
meetings  at  Blackpool  on  Wednesday  last  week. 
At  half-past  ten  the  members  assembled  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  the 
Mayor  welcomed  them.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  instanced  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  Blackpool  during  the  past  ten 
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years.  In  1895 y  there  were  631 
in  1896  there  were  744,  the  following  k 
while  in  1898  the  highest  figures  Wtf 
1,066.  They  had  seemed  to  go'  w®  ^ 
that,  but  still  they  were  again  4  ^ 
In ’1899  there  were  483  houses 
1900,  370  in  1901,  383  in  1902  31 1  •  ^  € 
in  1904-5,  to  June  30,  454,  ^03,* 

6,755.  His  Worship  then  went  on  toV  % 
public  buildings  in  the  town,  and 

cost  of  each.  The  Devonshire-road  s  ^  St 

erected  at  a  cost  of  22,0212.  ;  Thames  ,°°1  h 
24,2982 ;  Revoe  School,  20,2052.  • 
nical  School,  now  in  course  of  erection 
and  two  new  schools  proposed  to  be  hJu 
making  a  total  of  105,5242.  The  refuse  <? 
cost  20,0002.,  isolation  hospital  lfinnraH 
stables  18,0002.,  electricity  works  (land  k  ■  ^ 
and  cooling  tanks)  31,5  562.,  tram  shed  w”? 
street  (land  and  buildings),  9,9822.  t 
Marton,  8,7612.,  abbatoirs  (land  and  Vn  ^ 
14,0022.,  police  station  (land  and 

20.8602.,  rebuilding’of  St.  John’s  Market'll* 
library  and  gymnasium?  (land  and 

4.8452.,  free  library,  Lytham-road,  700/  7 
Hall  (land  and^  buildings)  81,504*2  fir  ■ 

9.2892.,  making  a  total  of  352,4812  6 
public  buildings.  The  Mayor  then  " 
the  erection  of  public  conveniences  in  ''  '■ 
parts  of  the  town.  The  one  in  Talbot-an 

1.5182.,  that  in  Church-street  9732. 

1.5812.,  and  the  one  at  the  Gynn  'Tv* 
making  a  total  of  5,4182.  The  estimated  ’  ^ 
public  conveniences  was  3,0002.  for  the 


West-street,  2,1212.  for  the  one  near  theVvTJ 
ton  Hotel,  and  1,8002.  for  the  one  near  thr 
Chester  Hotel,  making  a  total  nf  r  nmT  'J 


grand  total  was  369,8202.— The  President  (V 
Shepherd),  in  responding,  said  the  imporfJr 
the  building  industry  needed  no  other  ext' 
fication  than  the  figures  which  had  been^ 
by  the  Mayor.  The  members  then  adjourn!!! 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  where  the  general  m  ■ 


made  to  Lake  Windermere. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  mineral  statistics  •• 
1 904,  lately  issued,  show  a  tonnage  of  566  733 * 
an  increase  of  about  34,000  tons,  as  cornii 
with  1903.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cum!- 
return  show  a  much  larger  falling  off  jn  ? 
importation  of  foreign  slates,  so  it  is  ev7 
Welsh  slates  are  regaining  their  hold  of  t 
market,  and  the  reduced  prices  of  the  cun! 
year  will  further  assist  in  doing  so.  DemaJ" 
gradually  improving  for  better  class  slates,  * 
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THE  WIDENING  OF  PICCADILLY, 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  15th  ^ 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  had  before  him' 
motion  in  the  action  of  Pescod  v.  The  Slaw 
and  Corporation  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  (M 
said  the  action  was  brought  against  the  defend-'i 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  pro«jj, 
ing  till  the  trial  or  further  order  upon  a  note 
given  under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  data 
June  10  last,  served  upon  the  plaintiff  reouin 
him  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  his  premises,  No  jj 
Piccadilly.  There  was  an  alternative,*^ 
was  not  now  important,  that  defendants  sbol 
be  restrained  from  selling  any  part  of  the  premia 
to  any  other  person  before  it  had  been  off®' 
to  the  plaintiff  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  t| 
the  Act.  But  that  was  not  now  important,  j 
under  the  agreement  the  premises  had  kg 
obtained  subject  to  the  rightsfof  pre-empt;! 
Has  case  was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  tab 
the  whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises.  Ifo 
were  willing  that  the  portion  necessary 1 
widening  should  be  acquired,  but  they  said  tk 
the  rest  of  the  house  was  important  to  them  ail 
they  desired  to  retain  it.  He  contended  tU 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  take  the  vkt 
house.  Under  an  agreement  of  lease,  datS 
March,  1887,  the  shop  and  premises  were  deroisi 
at  a  rent  of  7502.  a  year.  In  1890  that  lea 
was  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  remainde 
of  the  term.  The  plaintiff  had  divided  tfe 
into  two  parts,  having  on  the  ground  floor  In 
shops  with  a  total  frontage  of  about  16  ft.  Oa 
had  been  underlet  at  a  rental  of  4002.  a  year,  ad 
the  other  had  been  retained  by  the  plaintiff  fc: 
the  purposes  of  his  business,  viz.,  that  of  1 
tailor.  A  strip  some  18  ft.  deep  was  needed!:: 
the  Piccadilly  widening,  and  they  said  that  vlil 
was  left  was  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  Althoop 
the  Corporation  of  Westminster  were  norni; 
the  defendants,  the  real  defendants  were  ib 
London  County  Council  and  a  Hotel  Syndics 
who  desired  to  erect  a  large  hotel  over  the  ybi 
site.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  impossible  k 
pull  down  the  front  strip  and  leave  the'Jad 
standing.  But  his  answer  to  that  was  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  he  submitted 
it  was  a  matter  for  them. 

His  lordship  said  he  thought  it  was  a  mate 
which  should  be  decided  promptly. 

Mr.  Eve,  K.C.,  who  represented  the  defendant^ 
agreed. 
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In  the  result  Ms  lordship  made  an  order  for 
-delivery  of  the  statement  of  claim  by  the  19th 
instant,  and  for  the  action  to  go  in  the  paper 
for  trial  on  the  26th  hist.  In  the  meantime 
there  would  be  eross-undertakmgs. 

Order  accordingly. 

ACTION  AGAINST  THE  MANCHESTER 
CORPORATION. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and 
Mathew,  the  hearing  was  concluded  on  the  13th 
inst.,  of  the  case  of  A.  H.  Midwood  &  Co.  v.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  etc.,  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  on 
the  application  of  the  defendants  for  judgment 
or  new  trial  on  appeal  from  verdict  and  judg¬ 
ment  at  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Laurance  and  a 
especial  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  677 l.  4s.  6d.,  an 
agreed  amount  for  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiffs  owing  to  their  stock-in-trade,  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  other  property  at  No.  81,  Fountain- 
street,  Manchester,  being  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  fire  on  May  24,  1903.  The  plaintiffs’  case 
was  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  fusing  of 
one  of  the  electric  cables  or  mains  belonging 
to  the  defendants,  the  undertakers  for  the  supply 
of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  in  Manchester. 
The  wires  were  laid  in  bitumen,  and  the  fusing 
of  the  wires  caused  the  bitumen  to  be  volatilised, 
gas  being  generated,  which  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  fire.  The  plaintiffs  contended 
that  the  defendants’  system  of  electric  lighting 
constituted  a  nuisance,  as  being  a  system  which 
was  rendered  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  locating  a  leakage,  and  that  the  fusing  of  the 
wires  was  due  to  the  defendants’  negligence. 
The  defence  was  that  the  Corporation  were 
empowered  and  compelled  by  their  provisional 
order  of  1890  to  supply  electrical  energy  for 
lighting  purposes  within  Manchester,  and  that 
the  system  they  adopted  was  the  best  system, 
and  was  approved  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  further,  that  the  fusing 
of  the  mains  was  not  due  to  their  negligence. 
It  appeared  that  for  the  purposes  of  giving  a 
constant  pressure  in  the  mains  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  supply  of  electricity  in  the 
area  of  supply  the  entire  system  was  linked 
together,  and  energy  was  supplied  to  the  mains 
by  means  of  feeders.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that 
this  linked-up  system  made  it  more  difficult  to 
locate  a  leakage  than  it  did  in  a  divided  system, 
but  this  the  defendants  denied.  At  the  trial  the 
jury,  in  answer  to  specific  questions  left  to  them, 
found  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  defendants 
constituted  a  nuisance  by  causing  danger  to 
persons  having  premises  adjacent  to  the  mains  ; 
that  the  defendants  had  been  guilty  of  negligence 
in  their  adoption  of  the  method  of  localising  and 
dealing  with  faults,  and  that  when  the 
defendants  became  aware  of  the  fault  they  did 
not  deal  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
nre  m  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner.  The 
learned  judge  entered  judgment  on  these  findings 
tor  the  plaintiffs  for  the  agreed  amount  of 
damages,  and  the  defendants  now  appealed  on 
he  grounds  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and  that  the  learned 
judge  had  misdirected  the  jury. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Macmorran, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Bousfield,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Wood  Hill  for  the 
respondents  on  the  appeal. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  held  that  what 
naa  occurred  was  a  nuisance,  and  that  no  express 
Aty  T8?  c<?nferred  by  the  provisional  order 
upon  the  defendants  authorising  them  to  allow 
a®6  j°.  to  cause  an  explosion,  and  that 
in  Jiethr?6d  lud8e  wouffi  not  have  been  justified 
the  jury  rawmg  the  ^^hon  of  negligence  from 

co2.°  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  with 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

19»4.7-m-  K.  arum  :  Safety  Loe 
Fastening  Device  for  Windows. 

coi^stm^nf1  0r  fastening  device  for  wind 
UDnor  arm  1  base  plate  having 

TEPe  base  a  0wer  arra  integra-l  therev 
rad  ofTh?w/S  8ecurely  ^tened  to  the  mee 
upper  a?"  8fh  in  ««*  manner  that 

of  the  cl°sely,to  the  stile  or  side  t 

parallel  with  J!!fh  ybilst  the  lower  arm 
ofjthe  window  ac^acent  to  the  interior  1 
SMh  S  8til»  °f  ‘he  u 

fie  ?  “P0?  the  interior  bead  of 

able  (nina  or  0mg  8ucb  ttlat  by  means  of  ; 

veniently.plLed  S.^10h,POSS  through 

ttroueh  ,  ,  m  th>>  “ms  <md 

saeb 'ere  fastened*  toveilf’  *h9.  "PPer  and  1‘ 
rigidly  to  the  4ndo8w  5ram“  ^ 


opposition^  "SfSftPoM*!  tU  Jhe  Stag0  in 

be  made.  grant  of  Patents  upon  then 


14,467  of  1904. — F.  Beck  :  Heating  by  Means  of 
Hot  Water  and  Apparatus  therefor. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  process  for  increasing 
the  circulation  of  water  employed  as  a  vehicle 
for  heat.  The  invention  consists  of  a  hot-water 
boiler,  the  upper  outlet  from  which  extends 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  pocket  from  the  bottom 
of  which  also  extends  the  heating  pipes,  the  said 
pocket  being  completely  filled  with  water  when 
the  heat  is  moderate,  and  its  upper  part  being 
provided  with  a  U-shaped  pipe,  extending  first 
downwards  and  then  rising  to  the  bottom  of  an 
expansion  vessel  open  to  the  air,  isolated  from 
the  circulation,  and  placed  at  any  height  above 
the  heating  circuits ;  the  said  expansion  vessel  thus 
formed  constitutes  the  only  outlet,  towards 
which  the  water  can  be  displaced  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  steam,  the  said  pocket  being  placed 
so  as  to  cause  the  steam  to  become  motionless  in 
the  boiler,  and  a  heat  regulator  operating  under 
the  action  of  a  displacement  of  water. 

13,834  of  1904. — O.  Thor  :  Concrete  and  Similar 
Pillars  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
concrete  or  similar  pillars  of  any  desired  profile 
and  cross  section,  either  solid  or  hollow.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  invention  is  that  iron  or 
other  metal  bars,  ro/Js,  wires  or  the  like  are 
employed,  of  any  cross  section  running  longi¬ 
tudinal  of  the  pillar,  near  the  surface  thereof, 
and  similar  members  running  crosswise,  so  that 
a  kind  of  frame-work  is  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  strength. 

17,563  of  1904. — J.  S.  Wilkes  :  Separators  and 
Grinding  Mills  used  in  the  Treatment  of  Clay 
or  like  material. 

According  to  the  invention  the  separator  con¬ 
sists  of  an  inclined  revolving  screen  with  dif¬ 
ferently  meshed  portions,  the  central  shaft  of 
which  screen  carries  a  series  of  bosses,  radial  arms, 
and  rings,  and  the  latter  parallel  spacing  bars  for 
the  several  divisions  of  the  separator,  and  also 
internal  breaking-up  longitudinal  bars  or  plates. 
17,831  of  1904. — P.  Zipperling  :  Butt  Hinges. 

A  butt  hinge  for  windows,  doors,  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  a  movable 
hinge  plate  having  a  conical  hinge  socket,  of 
a  stationary  hinge  plate,  and  of  a  spindle  for 
connecting  the  two  hinge  plates,  the  spindle 
having  a  conical  part  fitting  into  the  conical 
hinge  socket,  and  a  quadrangular  part  within  a 
correspondingly  formed  socket  of  the  stationary 
hinge  plate,  and  means  for  pressing  together 
the  two  conical  parts. 

18,054  of  1904. — J.  Levin  :  An  Electric  Device 
for  Indicating  the  Unauthorised  Opening  of 
Door  Locks,  Window  Fasteners,  and  the  like. 
An  electric  device  for  indicating  the  unauthorised 
opening  of  door  locks,  window  fasteners,  and 
the  like,  characterised  by  the  feature  that  an 
insulating  plate  is  arranged  inside  the  bolt 
bracket,  and  directly  opposite  the  bolt,  upon 
which  plate  is  fixed,  by  means  of  one  of  the  two 
screw  bolts  serving  as  terminals,  a  suitably- 
shaped  bracket,  against  the  free  end  of  which 
rests  the  free  extremity  of  a  spring  fixed  upon 
the  said  plate  by  the  second  screw  bolt  or  ter¬ 
minal,  and  adapted  to  be  displaced  or  brought 
out  of  contact  with  the  said  bracket  when  the 
bolt  is  pushed  in. 

18,376  of  1904. — F.  Walton  :  Manufacture  of 
Floor  Cloth,  Wall  Coverings,  or  the  like. 

The  manufacture  of  floor  cloth,  wall  coverings, 
or  the  like,  consisting  in  mixing  pieces  or 
“  tessels  ”  of  the  material  in  the  “  scratched  ” 
form  in  the  required  variety  of  colours  to  suit 
those  of  the  desired  pattern,  passing  the  same 
between  two  or  more  sets  or  pairs  of  rollers,  of 
which  the  first  set  or  pair  revolves  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  ensuing  set  or  sets,  then  cutting 
the  sheet  into  comparatively  small  pieces  and 
supplying  the  latter  to  a  mixing  and  conveying 
device,  with  or  without  further  addition  of  other 
quantities  of  “  scratched  ”  material,  forming  this 
mixture  into  a  sheet  of  the  required  thickness, 
and  then  cutting  it  into  the  pieces  or  tessels  of  the 
desired  size  and  shape. 

148  of  1905. — H.  H.  Lake  (R.  H.  Schalken- 
bach)  :  Glazed  Structures. 

A  glazed  structure  comprising  a  resilient  cap, 
means  for  supporting  in  cushioned  relation 
sheets  of  glass  upon  astragal  supports,  means  for 
retaining  tapped  or  super-imposed  sheets  of 
glass  in  fixed  cushioned  relation,  means  for  sup¬ 
porting  in  cushioned  relation  abutting  sheets  of 
glass  arranged  in  the  same  plane,  and  means 
secured  to  the  eaves  of  the  structure  adapted 
to  hold  the  astragal  supports  in  place. 

751  of  1905. — T.  S.  Fildes  :  Sheet-Iron  Cisterns 
or  Tanks. 

A  sheet  metal  cistern  or  tank  with  its  top  edges 
extended  to  form  flanges,  and  each  of  said 
flanges  folded  inwards,  downwards,  and  below 
or  round  a  flat  metal  stiffening  bar,  or  one  of  the 
members  of  a  flat  metal  stiffening  frame,  and 
the  several  flanges  and  bars  mitred  at  the  corners 
of  the  cistern  and  joined  to  each  other  by  riveted 
corner"plates. 


8,506  of  1905. — J.  Cable  :  Casement  Windows. 

A  window  in  either  wood,  metal,  or  wood  and 
metal,  formed  by  a  pair  of  casements  hinged 
together  and  secured  to  the  frame  by  small 
bolts  sliding  in  screws  at  the  head  and  sill 
along  which  the  casements  travel  during*"  the 
process  of  opening  and  closing,  the  said  case¬ 
ments  opening  downwards.  When  open  they 
can  be  adjusted  as  to  make  the  outer  face  of  the 
glass  accessible  for  cleaning  purposes  fromithe 
room  itself,  and  by  the  same  movement* the 
ventilation  can  be  regulated  as  desired,  and  when 
closed  the  inside  ends  fit  into  grooves  at  either 
jamb,  thus  rendering  the  window  both  draught 
and  weather  proof. 

25,385  of  1904. — J.  Wilkinson  :  Material  for  the 
Paving  of  Roadways  and  Side  Walks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  pave¬ 
ment  that  shall  be  water-proof  throughout,  durable, 
and  of  a  non-slipping  character.  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  invention  a  given  quantity  of  bitumen 
is  melted.  To  the  said  bitumen,  in  a  molten 
or  plastic  condition,  is  added  five  times  its 
quantity  of  granite.  Three  parts  of  the  granite 
are  ground  before  adding  to  the  bitumen  to 
the  extent  sufficient  to  permit  of  passing 
through  a  sieve  having  apertures  of  a  quarter 
to  three-eights  of  an  inch  diameter ;  the  remaining 
two  parts  are  reduced  to  a  powdered  condition. 
The  completed  mixture  is  cast  in  suitable  moulds 
to  form  blocks  of  convenient  size  for  transit. 
For  use  for  paving  it  is  melted  down,  and  can 
then  be  spread  over  the  road. 

25,472  of  1904. — N.  M.  Imarra  :  Manufacture  or 
Construction  of  Artificial  Posts. 

An  artificial  post  constructed  of  a  plurality  of 
metal  strips  disposed  at  or  near  the  outside,  a 
plurality  of  discs  or  the  like  at  intervals  in  the 
edges  of  which  the  said  metal  strips  are  placed, 
metal  mesh  work  or  open  work  outside  said 
strips,  and  cement,  concrete,  or  mortar  on  the 
outside  of  said  metal  mesh  work  or  open  work, 
and  binding  with  same,  and  arms  or  supports 
extending  out  from  same,  formed  of  strips  of 
mesh  work  and  cement,  concrete  or  mortar,  or 
the  like,  and  forming  an  integral  part  with  the 
post. 

25,520  of  1904. — F.  de  Rare  :  Apparatus  for 
Heating  and  Circulating  Air. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  heating 
and  circulating  air,  consisting  in  combination 
of  a  fan  and  a  tubulated  box  in  which  circulate 
the  products  of  combustion  from  any  hearth  or 
fireplace  while  the  air  to  be  heated  is  driven 
through  the  tubes  which  connect  the  sides  of 
the  box. 

26,148  of  1904. — T.  Aitken  :  Apparatus  for 
Distributing  Liquids  on  Roads. 

A  vehicle  for  forcing  surface  dressing  into  roads, 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  a  liquid  supply 
tank  and  a  receiver  into  which  air  and  liquid  are 
pumped  under  considerable  pressure,  of  a  regu¬ 
lating  valve  between  the  supply  tank  and  the 
pump  to  control  the  proportion  of  air  and  liquid 
admitted  to  the  receiver. 

27,326  of  1904. — W.  Richards:  “Key”  or 
Rough  Backing  to  Glass  or  Pottery  Tiles  for  the 
Purpose  of  Affixing  Same  to  Bricks,  Walls,  and 
other  surfaces. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  upon 
glass  or  pottery  tiles  of  “  key  ”  or  rough  sur¬ 
faces  which  are  primarily  intended  to  serve  as 
an  adhesive  means  for  attachment  of  such 
glass  or  pottery  tiles  to  bricks,  walls,  or  other 
similar  surfaces.  In  carrying  out  the  invention 
a  paste  is  made,  composed  of  cement,  powdered 
pumice  stone,  zinc  white  or  oxide  of  zinc,  borax, 
sal-ammoniac.  This  mixture  is  brought  into 
almost  a  semi-fluid  state  by  means  of  water  and 
spirits  of  salts,  to  which  are  added  granulated 
zinc  and  oxide  of  iron.  For  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  “  key  ”  on  the  glass,  the  paste 
is  applied  with  a  brush,  and,  while  in  a  plastic 
state,  crushed  glass,  marble,  or  the  like,  is 
sprinkled  thereon,  which  penetrates  into  and 
adheres  to  the  paste  without  the  aid  of  any 
firing  agent. 

1,944  of  1905. — A.  B.  Ohman  :  Detachable  Strainer 
for  Sink  or  Drain  Funnels. 

A  strainer  for  sinks  formed  with  an  open  top  and 
having  its  bottom,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
steep,  perforated  cone,  so  placed  that  it  is  clean 
washed  by  the  direct  impact  of  the  water  from 
the  tap  each  time  the  tap  is  turned  on,  so  that 
the  conical  bottom  is  kept  clean  of  solid  matter, 
a  channel  formed  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
cone  and  the  lower  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
strainer  and  perforated  with  holes  of  smaller 
size  than  the  openings  situated  higher  up  so  that 
the  solid  subtances  will  be  better  retained  in  the 
strainer. 

2,424  of  1905. — L.  Schlentheim  :  Mosaic 
Pavings. 

This  invention  relates  to  mosaic  pavings  by 
means  of  which  splitting  is  obviated.  In  carrying 
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the  invention '  into^ effect,  instead  of  laying  the 
mosaic  in  continuous  sheets,  it  is  divided  into 
sections,  which  sections  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  strips  of  elastic  mineral  material 
such  as  asphalt.  The  said  strips  extend  from 
the  bottom  or  other  part  of  the  concrete  or  other 
bedding  employed  vertically  upwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  paving  so  that  the  upper  surface 
of  the  said  strips  constitute  a  part  of  the  tread¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  paving. 


17,736  of  1904.— M.  Lau  :  Apparatus  for  Fixing 
p.  Plaster  Work  to  Ceilings. 

An  apparatus  for  applying  moulded  plaster 
work  to  ceilings,  comprising  a  frame  or  support, 
a  platform  mounted  on  the  support  and  adapted 
to  support  the  plaster  mould  and  means  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  platform  on  its  sup* 
port  to  first  apply  the  plaster  to  the  ceiling 
and  then  ^withdraw  the  platform  and  plaster 
mould. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  U  Bupplled  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  Umtod 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID,  loan 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  umna 
Ceylon,  •*»  -or  mnnm  Remittances  (payable  to  j 


1  the  Publi 


(payable  1 
Usher  of 


Ceylon,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum. 

MORGAN)  should  be  addressed 
BUILDER, "  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum! 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensur 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning  s  Post. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PEOPEETY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  5.— By  Blackford  *  Son  (at  Dulverton). 

Yeo  Mill.  Devon.— “  Ruegley  Pit”  and 

“  Hieheton  Farm,”  1<  9  a.,  f .  £1.600 

“Coonibe  and  Bidbrook  Farm,”  1511  a.,  f. . ,  2.559 

“Overwell  Farm,”  65  a.,  f . 

“  Gupl  ill  Farm.”  1131  a.,  f .  L*™ 

Four  freehold  cottages  .  45& 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris  (on  the  Estate). 

Hockley,  Essex  — Main  rd.,  four  plots  of  land,  ^ 

Main  rd.,  two  blocks  of  iand,  f .  133 

July  6.— By  Maddison.  Miles,  &  Maddison 
(at  Harlestou). 

Mendham,  Suff  >lk.  —  “  Botwright's  Farm,” 

33  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  f  and  c.  . - .  37U 

“  Footpath  Meadow,”  2  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f .  108 

July  8.— By  G.  DURRANT  &  SONS  (at  Norwich). 

Burgh  8t.  Peter,  Norfolk.—' “  Burgh  Hall 

Farm,”  221  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f.  and  c . .  3,500 

Toft  Monks,  etc.,  Norfolk. — Freehold  and 

copyhold  farm.  128  a.  3  r.  18  p .  1,600 

Haddiscoe.  N orfolk.— Freehold  marsh  land,  4  a. 

0  r.  26  .  105 

By  Wright  &  Scruby  (at  Cambridge). 

Willingham,  Oambs.— Two  enclosures,  12  a.  1  r. 

10  p-t  .  670 

Residence,  Homestead,  and  0  a.  1  r.  27  p.,  f.  330 

Garden  Grounds,  13  a.  1  r.  5  p  ,  f .  1.350 

Over,  Cambs. — A  bare  fen,  4  a.  1  r.  21  p.,  f. . .  loo 
July  10.— By  J  Baker,  Cooke,  &  Standen. 

Edgware,  Middlesex.  —  Deansbrook  -  lane. 

“  Orange  Hill  ’’  and  10  a.  1  r.  36  p ,  f., 

y.r.  3007 . 6,600 

Deansbrook-la.,  enclosures  of  land,  25  a.  1  r. 

9  p_  . .  3,100 

Deansbrook-la.,  enclosure  of  pasture,  10  a„ 

f  and  . . -  . .  •  •  •  600 

Deansbrook  la.,  freehold  building  estate, 

2i  a .  4,000 

Deansbrook-la.,  enclosures  of  building  land, 

25  a .  6,300 

Deansbrook-la.,’  a  freehold  site,  1$  a .  600 

1  and  2,  Deansbrook- villas,  area  J  of  an 

acre,  f.,  y.r.  72 1 .  950 

By  E.  Hill  Clarke. 

Mitcham.— 3  and  4,  Glebe-villas,  u  t.  64$  yrs., 

g.r.  182.,  y.r.  712 .  606 

July  10. — By  Fuller,  Moon.  &  Fuller. 

Godstone.  Surrey.— Tilburstow  Hill,  a  freehold 

site,  4  a . ■•••••  260 

Tandridge,  Surrey. — Main  rd  ,  a  freehold  site, 

.  . .  400 

By  A.  8avill  <fe  Sons. 

Waltham  Cross.  Herts. — Main  rd.,  “Waltham 

House  ”  and  9  a.  0  r.  31  p.,  f.,  p .  4,100 

July  11.— By  Debenham,  Tewson.  &  Co. 

Cheam,  Surrey. — Sandy-la.,  “  Mayfield  ”  and 

1  a.  2  r.  16  p.,  u  t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  252.,  p...  1,000 

By  Dunn,  soman,  <fe  Coverdale. 

Mill  Hill.— 1  and  2,  The  Firs,  f  ,  y.r.  70 2 .  800 

New  Barnet,  Herts.— 1  to  4,  Elizabeth  Cottages, 

f.,  w.r.  932.  12s .  850 

By  Hampton  &  Sons 

Notting  Hill  —38,  40,  and  42,  Portobello-rd. 

(stabling),  f.,  p .  1.100 

By  Hooker  &  Webb. 

Hackney.— 133  and  135,  Hertford-rd.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  302.,  y.r.  622 .  800 

By  Kroenig  &  Co. 

Hendon. — Canfleld-parade,  a  freehold  shop 

plot  .  260 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 
Wandsworth.— 61,  Bolingbroke-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  382.  675 

By  A.  J.  Burrows  (at  Ashford). 

Kennington,  etc-,  Kent.— Portions  of  the  Ken- 
nington  Hall  Estate,  381  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  f.  (in 
lots),  including  the  Manors  of  Raymonds 

and  Falconhurst .  9,426 

By  Slee,  Son,  &  Carden  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Strand  (No.  854).— The  “  Lyceum  Tavern," 

u.t.  44$  yrs.,  y.r.  2002.,  with  Goodwill  ..  14,160 


July 12.— By  in 

£r°'  bene'flcjaji Uj i  «>'  “d  etc.1” J®® 

y.r.  S40i.,  with  8»od”V7a ,  ben««cial 
raerklcLWee"or75i8VSX.my“.  »«.,  with  Mtnre.,  m 

(9  )  beneficial  lease  for  8  yrs.,  y  550 

with  goodwill,  ^“I^’nieh-rd’  (s’.),’  bene- 

T0"eflS‘neSn"  “»* "A.  L-  ml-  160 

B,. 

beneficial  lease  for  17  yrs.,  y  105 

goodwill,  fixtures,  etc.  . .  . . 

By  CARTWRIGHT  &  ETCHES. 

Ballnm.— 4,  Ride  Vale-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g  600 

152.,  e.r.  802 . 

8„„th  DM.U? Trolly  Mlllor,  ”  ^ 

p.h.,  with  land  adjoining,  f.,  P . 

By  DOLMAN  &  PEAR0E. 

Haverstock  Hill.-4,  Parkhill-rd  Studios,  u.t.  ^ 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  141,  y.r.  . . 

By  Hind  &  Sons.  .  7R 

Forest  Hill.— 10  and  12,  Elsmore-rd.,  u.  .  650 

yrs.,  g.r.  112.  1  Os.,  y.r.  042.  •••••• . 

t»—  HUMBERT  &  FLINT  (first  day). 
■wJFSSSSUu.  f.g.r.  261.,  reversion  ^ 

in  77  yrs . - . .  v .  .  925 

3  and  4,  High-st,  f.,  y.r.  542 .  6g5 

6,  Higb-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  . .  460 

24,  High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  242. ....  •  •  •  •  •  •  ’  2,320 

27,  28  and  29,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  . yr.jn i ..... ■  • 

Hiah-st.,  “Fryer’s  Dining  Rooms,  f.,  7-  ■  515 

West  st.,  two  f  reeh  id  shops  and  houses,  y.r.  9qq 
West-st.,’  freehold  residence  and  shop,  y.r.  645 

West-st  ’  five  named  residences,  y.r.  872.  ioi.  1,630 
West-st !  four  freehold  cottages,  w.  .  320 

292  0s.  8d . . 

By  C.  H.  Mason. 

Harlesden. —  17  to  23,  29  to  49  (odd),  47a  and 
Wood9Grepm— Lordship-la ,  f.g.  rents,  482.  12s.  J  g2Q 
i’!|g 

Lordship-la.,  “Lordship  Nursery.,  f-P-  •  • 

Hendon.— Edgware-rd..  “  Elmdale,  and  1  a.  g  15Q 

Edgware-rd’.'a^freehoid  building  plot 1  i  i  i !  !  '  260 

Sprlngfleld-ter.,  f  g.r.  182.,  reversion  in  ^ 

70$  yrs . . . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Battersea.— 32,  Auckland-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  362.  ..  .. 

Peckham. — 82  and  84, Peckham-rd.  f.,  y.r  882.  1,420 

Clapham.— King  s-rd..  “  Oakfleld,  u.t.  20  yrs  , 

g.r.  252.,  e  r.  1002 . .  *ou 

By  Cronks’  (at  Sevenoaks). 

Sevenoaks.  Kent.-70,  High-st  shop,  black¬ 
smith’s  forge,  and  two  cottages,  f.,  J.r. 

72, 87  i,’  and  76,  High-st. ’(sY,  *f.,  y.r.  1602.  . .  2,360 

By  G.  Loveitt  &  SONS  (at  Nuneaton). 

Bedworth,  Warwick.— Freehold  brick  works, 

19  a.  2  r.  32  p.  (as  a  g<  ing  concern)  -  rf-8UU 

By  A  J.  BURROWS  (at  Sandwich). 

Sandwich.  Kent  — Five  enclosures  of  market 

garden  ground,  18  a.  1  r.  3  p.,  f.  (in  lots)  965 
July  13.— By  Baker  &  Baker 
Horley,  Surrey.—”  Edmondbury  Farm,”  22  a. 

2  r.  26  p.,  f  ,  . .  1>a7t> 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington.  —  Cottesmore-gardens,  f.g  r.  72., 

reversion  in  28  yrs . •  •  1>^ou 

Eldon-rd.,  f.g.  rents  182. 12s.,  reversion  in  27  ^  ^ 

Victoria-rdY  f.g  r.  122.,  reversion  in  26  yrs  1,690 
Stanford-road,  f.g.  rents  312.,  reversion  in 

39  yrs .  i>08& 

By  Drawbridge  &  Ansell. 

Hailsham,  Sussex.— The  Horsebridge  Flour 

Mills,  area  4$  acres,  f.  (as  a  going  concern)  3,000 

“  Myrtle  Cottage,”  f.,  p .  275 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Tottenham  Court-road. — 12,  Warren-st.,  f., 

y.r.  42 2 .  870 

Hampstead-road.— 81,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  15$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  82.,  y.r.  432 .  230 

Islington.— 12,  Cleveland-rd.,  u.t.  46$  yrs., 

g.r.  02.,  y.r.  402 .  380 

68  and  00,  St.  Paul-st.,  u.t.  21$  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.  4s.,  y.r.  74 2 .  460 

Hoxton. — 29,  Napier-st.,  ut.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

162  10s.,  y.r.  322 .  125 

Barnsbury. — 41,  College-st.,  u.t.  10$  yrs.,  g.r. 

72.,  e.r.  302 .  135 

Stoke  Newington.  — Yictoria-gr.,  i.g.r.  162., 

u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  82.  13s .  110 

Clissold-rd.,  f.g.  rents  2282.  12s.  0d.,  u.t.  43 

yrs.,  g.r.  837 .  2,350 

Tottenham. — 40.  St.  Paul's-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  262.  . .  210 

Bow. — Coutts-rd.,  f.g.r.  72.  9s.,  reversion  in 

47  yrs .  165 

St.  Ann's-rd.,  f.g.r.  132.  lls.  6d.,  reversion 

in  47  yrs .  295 

St.  Duncan’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  282.,  reversion  in 

47  yrs .  010 

Homerton.— Templar-rd.,  f.g.r.  42.,  reversion 

in  69  yrs .  105 

Victoria  Park. — 10  and  12,  Brookfleld-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  8n2 .  956 

119  and  120,  Cadogan-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  582 .  710 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Clapham. — 36,  Cedars-rd.,  u.t.  63?  yrs.,  g  r. 

202.,  e.r.  802 .  306 

Balham. — 1,  Harberson-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.  6s.,  w.r.  302.  8s .  .  215 

Walworth. — 3;  to  40  (even),  Thurlow-st.,  u.t. 

29$  yrs.,  g.r.  252.,  w.r.  1832.  6s .  910 

61  and  63,  Thurlow-st.,  ut.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

102.,  w.r.  742.  2s . 440 

47  and  49,  Inville-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  102., 

w.r.  782 . 470 

Willesden. — 9,  10,  and  11,  Taylors-la.  (s.),u.t. 

97  yrs.,  g.r.  192.  10s.,  y.r.  1132 .  780 


By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 
Merton.— Klngston-rd.,  f.g.r.  202.,  reversion  i„ 

94  yrs .  111 

Dupont  rd.,  f  g.r.  402..  reversion  in  93*  VLL' 
Shepherd’s  Bush  —  Goldhawk-rd.,  two  cornY 
building  sites,  area  13,600  ft.,  f.  . . . ,  1 


By  Humbert  &  Flint  (second  day) 
Marlow,  Bucks.— Quoiting-sq.,  two  freehold 

cottages,  w.r.  102.  13s.  8d .  n01(l 

Oxford-rd.,  warehouse  or  store  room  f'/jV 

Oxford-rd.,  17  freehold  cottages,  w.r.’ 209;  7,' 
Oxford-rd.,  house,  smithy,  and  cottage'  f 
-  r.  322 .  8  ’ 


West-st ,  seven  freehold  shops,  f.,  y.r.  90/ 
West-st.,  shop,  workshop,  stabling,  etc'  f' 

y.r.  602 . 

Spital-st.,  shop,  slaughter-house,  and  c'o’tl 

tage  f.,  y.r.  372 . 

Spital-st.  three  freehold  houses  and  shops' 

y.r.  412.  4s .  ' 

Dean-st.,  a  freehold  house,  y.r.  102. 
Dean-st.,  The  “  Chairmakers’  Arms.”  n  h 

f.,  y.r.  122 . . 

Dean-st.,  a  freehold  cottage,  q.r.  132... 
Trinity-la.,  three  freehold  cottages,  w 

252  7s . . 

West-st.,  three  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  102.  p 
West-st.  (off),  two  freehold  enclosures,  2 
1  r.  15  p. 


By  Harrie  Stacey  (at  Redhill) 
Redhill,  Surrey.— Ladbroke-rd.,  a  plot  of  lan 
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Lynwood  rd..  two  plots  of  freehold  land' 
Eariswooi,  Surrey. — Earlsbrook-rd.,  two  nlo 

of  land,  f . . 

Beigate,  Surrey.— 8  Holmesdale-rd.,  f.,  p. ' 

July  14.— Bv  Furbers’. 

Marylebone. — 10,  Buckingham-st.,  u.t.  6  yrs 

g.r.  322.,  w.r.  1502.  16s . . 

150.  Great  Titchfield-st.,  u  t.  7  yrs.,  g.r,  36 

w.r.  1502.  16s . 

170.  Great  Titchflel  1-st.,  ut.  24  yrs.,  0 

262.,  w.r  1322.  12s . . ... 

Clerkenwell. — 144,  Cierkenwell-rd.  (s.),  2a  and 
3a,  Back-hill  (s.)  1  to  12,  Albion-buildings 

u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.  2252.,  y.r.  4812.  2s . ' 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Brondesbury. — 45,  Exeter-rd.,  u.t.  992  yrs 

g.r.  142 ,  p . 

By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 33,  Gayford-rd.,  f.,  w 

332.  16s . 

Harlesden. — 33,  Casselden-rd.,  f.g.r.  62.  6 

reversion  in  85  yrs . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Leytonstone — 1,  Wadley-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  282.  12s. 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Putney. — 117  to  127  (odd),  Putney  Bridge-rd 

(s.).  f..  e.r.  3502 . 

Clapton. — 20  and  22,  Nightingale-rd.,  u.t.  55 

yrs  ,  g.r.  82.,  y.r.  922 . 

Wrotham,  Kent. — “  Bishop’s  Lodge  Temper¬ 
ance  Hotel,”  with  shop,  stabling,  etc.,  f. 

y.r.  622 . ’ 

By  Salter,  Rex.  &  Co. 

Hampstead. — 64,  65,  50.  and  67,  Oakley-sq„ 

u.t.  46$  yrs.,  g.r.  282.,  y.r.  2862 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freY 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.gr  i- 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  forrai 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p  h 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weY 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rents;' 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum;  ynfe 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road;' a  j’ 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  cre-cr; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.f 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o!‘ 
offices ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


to 


to 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  July  22. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Era 
sion — Barnard  Castle  and  Raby  Castle. 

Tuesday.  July  25. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  of  inspect!:; 
New  Vauxhall  Bridge  Works.  0.30  p.m. 

Saturday  to  Monday,  July  29-31. 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Summer  Ootlcj 
to  Southampton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  artdoles,  letter 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  t! 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commnni: 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible ' 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  k 
ment9,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  itth 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newiita 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  EC 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  d 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  pout 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonyur 
communications . 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booh  c 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  artiC 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  iiffa 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  n 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  njj 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  implji 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  utit 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDIT0E;  t» 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  ba 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISH*, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


July  22,  1905.] 
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at  railway  depot. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  S  6 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0 

Shippers  . . .  2  2  0 

Flettons  . . .  17  0 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
Best  Fareham  Bed  3  12  0 
BestBed  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 


Fire  Bricks .  4  0  1 

.  Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  1 

Headers  . 11  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 16  0  1 

I  Double  Stretchers  19  0  1 
Double  Headers...  16  0  ' 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends . 19  0  1 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  I 

Splays,  Cham- 
•  ferred,  Squints  20  0  I 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
1  Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12 
;  Quoins,  Bullnose, 


0  0 

quoins,  .Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

:  Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends . 15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
1  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed . .  2  0  0 


less  than  best, 

Sm  EUtaL  S"a .  I  J  rard-  delIv6re‘1- 

’KsaasasSs  §  per>  •: 

?  “SESJfaSX?*  of  tie  orSmqr 


'BAlLSoT°DE^eliveredo“^w'ag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  . *  1  6i 

,  Do.  do.  delivered  on  rr»ul  ^ 


per  ft.  oube, 


1  8* 


2  2J 


j-ttuumgcon  Depot  . 

i  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 

*  S°“s*  P^dington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimhco  Wharf... 

BS“e'  "  bloo,i* . ;'llp«ft.o»l».deia.riy.depSt. 

Sreenshill  ”  . }  *•  »» 

°  ::  :: 

f  <C°  to°  5S 

1  ditto,  ditto .  2  fi 

'  cuV  ,8afn  two"  sides  ” 

s  £  S  aTSdom  Bizes) :  0 114 

*?“*8awn  one  »» 

Bde  slabs  (random 
✓  sizes)  . .  0 

'Jin.  to 2 in.  ditto, "itto  0  6  ”  ” 

'  Hard  York—  ”  ” 

xxirs3  •»-»«* 

fi  landings  to  sizes 

8  SM  H.  super.  „ 

I  /^Rfawn  'tw°  sides  ^  ”  •* 

*  •• 

■  88 . .  5 

lepton  Weed  (Hard  Bed)  iu  Moeto  J  X  K”mbe. 

Si . d.i».  awn  loth  deld.rly.dep6t. 

Bides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

•I  ..  o ,  aeld.  rly,  depot. 

,  "  ••  3  in.  sawn  both  y  * 

sides  random 
slabs . .  1  0 

fi  ”  ”  ».  2  in.  do.  0  8j  ”,  ” 

i-l,  in.  SLATES. 

:;j;l«be.Hl„eBmgoti3  ‘j  6pepl000ofl200.tr.  a. 


f’xlO  beat  blue  Port- 
„  madoc 


13  15  0 
7  5  0 


12  12 
6  12 


SLATES  ( continued ), 

m.  in. 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un-  £  s.  d. 

fading  green  .15  17  6  per  1000  of  1200at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  18  7  6  „  „ 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  „  „ 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  „  ,, 

18x10  „  „  9  12  6  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depSt. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

llip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  . .  3  8  „ 

Boat  “flartshill"  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  . . 3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds . . .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4§  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

l  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

3  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yollow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . . . 10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  I,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0  „ 

Fellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  .  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

_  inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

,  shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


6  15 


8  10 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.  (continued) —  Per  square, 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  £  s.  d.  £  1 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  1 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . . 7  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  7  15  0 

METALS,  ,  .  T 

Per  ton,  m  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  **  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  15  10  0  ...  — 

,,  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  per  ton,  jn  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  7  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  17  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  19  7  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . . . 19  7  6  — 

Zino — Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  5  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  0  0  ...  — 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . .per  lb.  0  0  11  ...  — 

Thin  „  „  0  1  0  ...  — 

Copper  nails  . „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . . .  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11  ...  - 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  ,,  0  1  44  ...  — 

Solder — Plumbers'  .  0  0  6).,,  — 

Tinmen’s . . . ,,  0  0  8  ...  — 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


2gd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


15  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . . 

.,  21  oz . 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plato  . 


OILS,  Ao.  „  £  8*  d* 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  jpipes^ .  Per  SaUon  q  1  1# 

”  II  )’  in  drums .  ,*  n  ?  1? 

BX  :  ::  ° 

. in  drums . .  n  3  9 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  »»  ~  , , 

„  in  drums . ••••—.  ••  i 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Load,  Dry  . .  "  ®  2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  P«  barro1  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per£1gaoll0“- 

Fine  Pale  Oak  VarniBh  . 

Palo  Copal  Oak  . •••• 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak... . . . . 

Superfine  Hard -drying  Oak,  for  seats  01 

Churches . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . ; . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Palo  Maplo  . . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


io6 
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TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
-should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BARNSLEY.— For  erecting  stabling  and  business 
premises  in  Langdale-road.  Messrs.  Wade  &  Turner, 
architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley  : — 


Mason  and  Bricklayer:  S.  Dryden,  118, 

Blenheim-road . * . £570  14 

Joiner  :  J.  Smith,  Newton-street .  130  0 

Slaters:  Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds . 

Plasterer  :  J.  Richardson,  Dewsbury  - 

Plumber  and  Glazier :  B.  Denison,  Barnsley 
Painter  :  J.  Snowden  &  Son,  Barnsley  . . 
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BEVERLEY. — For  erecting  an  infant  school  for  250 
•scholars  in  Walkergate,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  Hawe  &  Foley,  architects,  North  Bar-street, 
Beverley : —  ^ 

Calvert* Sons  £3,690  0  0  I  F.  Sweeting..  £3,295  0  0 

J.  R.  Foley..  3,650  0  0  J.  Constable, 

R.  Pope  _  3,346  19  4  Beverley* . .  3,006  0  0 

G.  P.  Watson  3,323  0  0  I 


GAINSBOROUGH.— -For  erectM  thf  1MW 

school  to  accommodate  934  c  n  tee^  Messr3.  Scorer 

Quantities’by  architects:—  —  «-  ™ 

n-  a  f  TVinmn- 


FiTr£  £10,821  00 

9,880  "J 

S.  F.  Halliday  9,770  0  0 
Mawer  Bros.  9,725  15  4 
J.  Cracknell . .  9,715  0  0 
Kettering  Co- 
operative 

MM  oo 

J-SoTP!'..'S  9,490  0  0 

0tBaUdi“  9,449  0  0 
J.  Guttridge . .  9,391  0  0 
T-Ofthbert..  9,370  0  0 


J.  Fidler  . , 
F.  Messom 
W.  Scott  . , 
D.  Gill 
Son 


9,207 


°o°o 

w.  H.  Maxey  0  0 

C.  Sprakes  &  o  0 

F.  Scarborough  8,764  0  0 

F  Bariow  ^  0q 

kSSi&  ||?  0  0 

n  Wriffht  .  .  8,6o0  U  U 

A  J.  Elmes..  8,449  10  0 

Tcfm0n.&  8,444  11  0 

Vnm°.ld..&  8,150  0  0 
Moss  &  8ons, 

Ltd.,  39, 

Baxter-gate, 

borough*  . .  7,860  0  0 


GLASGOW.-Foifo^^^^^i' 

"Tp'aSrlison  W,  610.  £8  „„  14  3 

shaws-road,  Glasgow  . 


BECKENHAM.— For  making-up  roads  (Cedars-road,  Tremaine-road,  Tudor-road,  and  Samos  ro 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  Beckenham : 


Woodhams  &  Sons  . . 

W.  Pearce,  Davids-road,  Forest  Hill  . 

Free  &  Sons . 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Grosvenor-wharf,  U  estminster 


Cedars-road.  Tremaine-road.  Tudor-road.  Samos-road. 


607  19  10 
601  4  11* 
660  17  0 


276  9  6* 


204  9  9 
207  17  4 
227  12  7 
193  14  8* 


BENFIELDSIDE. — For  constructing  sewers,  etc.,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council  of  Benfieldside.  Mr.  T. 
Knox,  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  surveyor  : — 

J.  Allison  .  £138  15  0 

C.  Westgarth,  Durham-road,  Blackhill*  ..  69  11  10 


BILLINGHAY.  —  For  water  supply,  for  Sleaford 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  B.  Marsden,  Surveyor, 
74,  Southgate,  Sleaford  : — 

Barnes  &  Sharpe,  Sleaford,*  for  boring. 

[At  a  schedule  of  prices.] 


BRENTFORD. — For  600  yds.  of  blue  Guernsey 

granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Nowell 
arr.  Surveyor,  Clifden  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford 


Price  per 
cubic  yd. 

A.  &  F.  Manuelle  14  11 
W.  Griffiths  &  Co.  14  9 

Fry  Bros .  14  8 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.  14  0 


Price  per 
cubic  yd. 
s.  d. 

J.  Hall .  13  7 

G.  Le  Maitre, 
Westminster* .  13  7 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  new  infants’  depart¬ 
ment  and  additions  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  depart¬ 
ments,  new  latrines,  etc.,  at  St.  Mary’s  National 
Schools,  Bute-terrace,  Cardiff,  for  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Heaton.  M.  A.  Messrs.  Veall  &  Sant,  architects 


Cox  &  Bards  . 

J.  Allan  &  Son  2,661  16 

J.  Gibson .  2,598  10 

Shepton  &  Son  2,680  0 

D.  Davies  _  2,677  0 

G.  H.  Elkin  gton  2,479  0 

E.  R.  Evans  * 

Bros .  2,426  0 

'G.  Beames  " 


F.  Small . £2,366  0 

T.  Bevan .  2,330 

F.  C.  Williams  2,320 
Knox  &  Wells . .  2,277 
W.  T.  Morgan  2,276 
Melhuish  Bros.  2,248 
W.  Svmonds  & 

Co.* .  2,218 


[All  of  Cardiff,  except  T.  Bevan  and  G.  H.  Elkington, 
Penarth.]  _ 


CHELMSFORD. — For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 
houses.  Mr.  A.  F.  Ginn,  architect,  Tonbridge  : — 

F.  Weight . £1,460  I  A.  Moss  &  Co . £985 

F.  Johnson  .  1,357  J.  Gowers*  .  960 

H.  Potter  &  Son  . .  1,166  | 


COWPEN. — For  100  lineal  yds.  of  24-in.  pipe  sewer, 
■etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Grieves, 
Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Oowpen : — 

McLaren*  Co.  ..  £180  4  I  McLaren  &  8on, 

•G.  E.  Simpson  . .  145  14  I  Gosforth*  _ £129  4 

J.  Robson .  136  4 


DOUGLAS  (Cork). — For  erecting  a  residence,  for  Mr. 
W.  McBride.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  architects, 
‘28,  South- Mall,  Cork  : — 

F.  Dolan,  builder,  Queenstown* . £1,190 


EAST  HAM. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and  private 
house  at  East  Ham,  Essex.  Mr.  H.  Riches,  architect, 

3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. : _ 

J.  T.  Robey  ....  £918  0  I  A.  W.  Derby  ....  £875  0 
T.  Osborn  &  Sons  899  0  |  Clemens  Bros.*  . .  840  10 


EVESHAM  (Worcestershire).— For  erecting  boundary 
walls  and  fences  and  a  tool-house  adjoining  cemetery 
11  n  parish  of  Great  and  Little  Hampton,  for  the  Burial 
Board  of  All  Saints  and  Saint  Lawrence,  Evesham.  Mr. 
R.  Webb,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Evesham  : — 

T.  &  C.  Panter  £361  16  3  I  F.  Walters, 

Espley  &  Co.,  Evesham*  ..  £282  17  4 

Ltd .  334  0  0  J.  E.  Waite  . .  245  0  0 

A.  Cliff  &  Co.  291  15  0  |  G.  Emery  ....  163  13  6 


FERBANE  (Ireland).  —  For  erecting  a  medical 
officer’s  residence  and  out  offices,  for  the  Birr  Guardians 
Messrs.  Moynan  &  Gill,  architects,  Nenagh  :— 

J.  Burke  . £1,472  I  G.  Cussen . £1  364 

J.  Hickey  &  Sons. .  1,398  |  D.  P.  Hoctor,  Birr*  1,300 


HENDON.-For  making-up  Heriot-road,  Hendon, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Slater  unmiey, 
Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.  W. . 


HEREFORD.— For  building  the  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Messrs. 
Nicholson  &  Hartree,  architects  and  surveyors,  Here- 

f°rd  j.  S.  Kimberley  .  £3,464  0  O' 

Broad  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ....  3,177  0  0  Vestry 


Treasure  &  Son 

W.  Powell . 

Lewis  *  Co . 

H.  Smith  . 

Beavan  &  Hodges 


2,886  0  0 

n  ntn  n  n  w.orK 


Mi 5  2  Suited 


2,720  0  0 


C.  Cooke  .  2,524  0  0 


2,700  0  0 1  f°eraeJrt 
2,662  10  0  preaent‘ 


HOVE. — For  wood-paving  works.  Church-road  (be¬ 
tween  George-street  and  Sackville-road),  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Hove : — 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  36-39,  Hamilton-house, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London,  E.C.*  £3,260 


HOVE. — For  new  street  works,  Pembroke-avenue,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Hove  : —  „ 

J.  Parsons  &  Sons,  118,  Church-road,  Hove* . .  £369 


HOVE. — For  new  street  works,  Addison- road,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Hove  : — 

W.  A.  McKellar,  136,  Church-road,  Hove*  . .  £355 


KIRKCALDY.— For  the  erection  of  an  elementary 
school  to  accommodate  1,000  children,  for  the  Kirkcaldy 
Burgh  School  Board  (exclusive  of  furniture,  painting, 
and  electric  light).  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect, 
Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Masons :  Balfour  Bros.,  Sinclairtown*  . .  £3,598  0  0 
Joiners  :  Bogle  &  Nicoll,  Kirkcaldy* ....  1,894  0  0 

Plumbers  :  J.  Wood  &  Son,  Kirkcaldy* . .  466  18  11 

Plasterers :  W.  &  J.  Easton,  Kirkcaldy* . .  366  0  0 

Slaters :  Currie  &  Cant,  Kirkcaldy*  -  264  0  0 

Keating  and  Ventilating :  Mackenzie  & 

Moncur,  Edinburgh* .  582  10  0 

Stonework  :  Thomson  Bros.,  Kirkcaldy* . .  397  14  6 

Tiler:  D.  Ryrie,  Edinburgh*  .  144  17  10 

Glaziers:  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Edinburgh*  63  12  0 


LAUGHTON-EN-LE-MORTHEN.— For  constructing 
a  gritstone  culvert  over  Eel’s  Mire  Dike,  for  the 
Rotherham  and  Kiveton  Park  District  Councils.  Mr. 
R.  Bradbury,  District  Surveyor,  29b,  High-street, 
Rotherham 

W.  Craig .  £468  18  6  I  J.  Cooper  ....  £364  0  0 

R.  Snell .  375  0  0  | 

[The  Council  have  decided  to  carry  out  the  work 
themselves  at  a  cost  of  £300,  and  have  not  accepted 
any  of  the  above  tenders.] 


LEE. — For  kerbing,  channelling,  and  metalling  road¬ 
way  and  paving  footpaths  with  artificial  stone  of  part 
of  Butterfleld-street,  for  the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council : — 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grosvenor-wharf, 
Westminster* .  £108 


LEEK. — For  extensions  to  sewage  disposal  works 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  E.  Beacham, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leek 


G.  Lawson.  .  £5,311  9  10 

H.  Ashley  ..  ‘  ’  ~ 


Taylor  .. 
F.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald  .. 
A.  Jewell  . . 
Sutherland  & 
Thorpe  .. 
J.  Owens  .. 


F.  Barke  ..  £4,052  10  0 
F.  Marland  .  4,012  0  0 
S.  Salt  -  3,967  8  0 


Torrance  .  3,962  15  7 
G.  Holloway  3,800  0  0 
A.  J.  Cottle.  3,772  14  0 
Barke  Bros., 

Bradford*  3,601  12  10 


LONDoiN. — nor  painring  .Norwood  ScWi 
Lambeth  Guardians.  Messrs.  Woodward  o’ ,51 1. 
Latter,  surveyors,  69,  Kennington-oval  s  p  Btoai>  • 
H.  Bragg  &  Sons,  Robsart-street,  Brixton*' 


LONDON.— For  the  internal  painting  at  th  , 
schools,  for  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Qnardta^.  Si 


W.  Loweth  &  Sons 
H.  G.  Ambrose  .... 

Court  &  Son . 

C.  E.  Gibbings  &  Co 
W.  Chuter  &  Sons 

M.  Batchelor . 

R.  lies,  Ltd . 

Hammond  &  Son  . . 

F.  J.  Senn . 

W.  A.  King  . 

Woollaston  Bros... 

J.  Mitchell . 

C.  A.  Adams,  Jun. 

W.  Young  . 

E.  Mills . 

H.  Bragg  &  Sons,  Rob¬ 
sart-street,  Brixton*  . 


£625  0  0 
625  0  0 
511  0  0 
459  0  0 
444  1  g 
398  0  0 
378  16  3 
351  0  0 
339  10  0 
328  0  0 
325  10  0 
325  0  0 
324  18  6 
310  0  0 
308  10  0 
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287  0  0 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  Tg,., 
Battersea,  The  “  Lalchmere"  School  (V.,„  „ , 
w.  Simmons  ....  £349  0  W.  G.  Cannon  J*"1' 


C.  Kite  &  Co.  . .  260 
J.  Yetton  &  Co. . .  257  0 

G.  Davis .  236  0 

Paragon  Heating 

Co.  . .  230  13 

Palowkar  &  Sons  202  0 
Stevens  &  Sons  . .  200  0 

Wontner  -  Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co.  . .  199  0 


Sons 

Brightside  Fonn.“1#! 


©  Lfc,  1S 

Ditehingha- 
st.,  Sheffield' 


Bermondsey,  Old  Kent-road  School  lor  Dm  n 
{Platthia  am  Sml).  “Si 


Rice*  Son....  £112  0  0 
W.  Sayer  &  Son  110  0  0 
Lathey  Bros. . .  99  0  0 
Galbraith  Bros.  85  17  6 
J.  Marsland  & 


0  0 


W.  Eyre .  , 

W.  Downs  . . "  ■ 

W.V.Goad,241  *  1 
Camberwell’ 
road* 

.  Ml 


Glapham,  Honeywell-road  School 
W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons  .  £299  0 

J.  C.  Christie  ....  228  10 
J.  Yetton  &  Co.. .  226  0 

Strode  *  Co .  221  0 


T-  8.  Knight 7* 

Sons  ... 

E.  Bradiwf, 
G.  Davis,  28,  Silver. 


,  --.Silver.  ' 
street,  Kensine- 
ton* .  * 


Glapham,  Aristotle-road  ( Metalwork  Centre  ±\ 

io«q  Rrns .  £1.850  Thomnonn  a  n  ’  '  ‘‘ 


Thompson  &  Bev* 


a* 


E.  Triggs  . 


Bros . £1,850 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . .  1,343 

R.  A.  Jewell .  1,276 

F.  G.  Minter .  1,273 

Lathey  Bros .  1,271  .. 

W.  Smith  &  Sons. .  1,261  J.  &  M.  Patrick'"  1 
J.  Marsland  &  Sons  1,231  W.  Johnson  &  Cii’ 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd.  .  1,223 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  1,188 


Johnson  &  Co’ 

Ltd . '■  ,r 

Rice  &  Son  ..  '  fj 
Turnbull  &  Son'"  t 
J.  Garrett  *  a™'  * 


J.  Garrett  &  « 

17,  Balhara-hill' 

[The  Architect’s  (Education)  estimate  con™* 
with  these  tenders  is  £1,110.] 

Fulham,  Childerley-street  ( Alterations  in  Lalonu 
etc.) — For  alterations  to  the  chemical  and  pliytiul 
tories,  demonstration  room,  etc.,  at  the  Child, 
School,  Fulham. 

[The  work  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Job®. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  contractors  who  erected  the  newX 
as  an  addition  to  their  contract.  Estimate,  £513]“' 
Fulham,  Star-lane  School  ( Rebuilding  Bounirn  if 

Lathey  Bros . £133  0  I  R.  S.  Ronald  St 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  117  19  Ann’s-hill, Wands- 
E.  B.  Tucker .  96  0  |  worth*  .  a 


Hampstead,  Kingsgate-road  ( Playshedt ). 


Marchant  &  Hirst  £64  0  0 

W.  Densham  & 

Sons .  58  0  0 

J.  Peattie  ....  54  0  0 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  49  15  0 


Chinchen  &  Co.  £45  ij 
Cowley  &  Drake, 
Dean-road,  Wil- 
lesden Green*..  355 


Islington,  W.,  Westbourne-road  ( Partitions ,  &), 


F.  W.  Harris  &  Co. 

Ltd . .'  £170 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son  .  150 

W.  Martin  .  148 

H.  Bouneau .  145 


L.  H.  &  R.  Roberteil 
E.  Spencer  &  Co,  .,  | 
J.  Grover  &  Son....  1 
Mattock  &  Parsons, 
166,  Gray's-inn- 
road* . 1 


St.  Pancras,  N.,  Holmes-road  (Enlarging  PlatjgmeA,  it 


Densham 

Sons  . £477  10 

General  Builders, 

Ltd.  .  469  0 

J.  Peattie  .  398  0 

Stevens  Bros.  . .  378  0 
Marchant  &  Hirst  347  0 


Wall,  Ltd . 

Mattock  *  Par¬ 
sons  .  i)| 

Aldridge  &  Son, 
78,  flarlesden- 
road,  Willesden 
Green*  .  23 


Southwark,  Lant- street  School  (Alteratm). 


&  8on . £129 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  125 

J.  C.  Chalkley .  125 

W.  V.  Goad .  124 

T.  D.  Leng .  123 

H.  Line  .  119 

Walworth,  Sayer-street  School  ( Covered  Playgtoml ) 


L.  Whitehead  &  Co. 

Ltd . <| 

J.  Marsland  &  Sob, 
1,  York-street, 
Walworth*  . ] 


Galbraith  Bros. 

T.  Lapthorne  &  Co. 
H.  Bragg  &  Sons  . . 

W.  V.  Goad . 

J.  Marsland  &  Sons  . 


Rice  &  Son . 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.. ; 
J.  Garrett  &  Son  .,  ! 
L.  Whitehead  &  Co,, 
Ltd.,  Portland-pL 
North,  Clapham- 
road* . . . 


Woolwich,  Eglinton-road  School  ( Additional  2Wn 
Heating  Apparatus). 


J.  Yetton  &  Co. . .  £300  0  J.  Defries  &  Sons, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. .  265 
Lancashire  Heat¬ 
ing  Co .  260 

Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  256 
Palowkar  &  Sons  253 


Ltd.. 

Strode  &  Co .  Hi 

Wontner  -  Smith, 
Gray,  &  Co.  . .  21! 
Russell  &  Co.,  42, 
Berwick-street, 
Oxford-street*.  81 
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Rotherhithe,  Keeton’ s-road  School  ( New  Boiler  and 
Hot-water  Apparatus). 

W.8immons  ..  £440  0  0  Wenharn  & 

J.  Yetton  &  Co.  220  0  0  Waters.  Ltd., 

J.  C.  Christie. .  210  0  0  Paragon 

Turner  &  Co...  195  18  6  Works,  Croy- 

Palowkar  &  don*  . £167  0  0 

Sons .  194  0  0 

Whitechapel,  Old  Castle-street  School  ( Additional 
Cloakrooms,  etc.). 

Staines  &  Son  . .  £197  0  I  W.  H.  Lasceiles 

Vigor  &  Co .  196  15  &  Co . £170  0 

W.  Lawrence  &  A.  E.  Symes,  Car- 

Son .  186  0  penter’s-road, 

J,  T.  Robey  ....  178  0  Stratford*  ....  168  0 

Parrott  &  Isom. .  171  0  | 

Painting  of  Schools  during  the  Summer 
Holidays,  1905. 

Bermondsey,  Laxon-street  ( Iron  Building,  Painting 
Interior  and  Exterior  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Centre). 

W.  Sayer  &  Son .  £46  16 

W.  H.  King,  39a,  Inville-road,  Walworth*.  38  10 
Bethnal', Green,  N.E.,  Ghisenhale-road  ( Painting  Interior). 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons,  Ltd . £448  0 

Chessum  *  8ons. .  434  0 
W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  408  10 
Woollaston  & 


Co. 


397  0 


H.  Willmott  ....  £388  0 

H.  Bouneau  -  326  0 

Langdon  &  Clark, 

3,  Grosvenor- 
road,  Ilford*  . .  304  0 


-Bethnal  Green,  S.W.,  Rochelle-street  ( Cleaning  Interior  of 
Infants’  School  and  Painting  Exterior  of  Boys',  Girls', 
and  Infants’  Schools). 

C.  B.  Price . £371  10  |  Langdon  &  Clark  £290  0 

A.  E.  Symes  ....  329  0  J.  Haydon  &  Sons, 

Vigor  &  Co .  325  15  Durham  Works. 

H.  Bouneau  _  309  0  j  Teesdale-street*  289  12 

.  Bethnal  Green,  S.W.,  Turin-street  ( Painting  Interior). 
.‘McCormick  &  Sons  £599  0  I  J.  Haydon  &  Sons  £485  12 

C.  R.  Price .  678  15  Langdon  &  Clark  417  5 

'J.  Grover  &  Son  649  10  Vigor* Co., King. 

H.  Bouneau  ....  600  0  street,  Poplar*..  412  0 

H.  Willmott  ....  487  0  | 

Bethnal  Green,  S.W.,  Wood-dose  ( Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons,  Ltd . £405  0 

H.  Bouneau  —  376  15 
‘J.  Haydon  &  Sons  362  10 
A.  E.  Symes  jgj  “ 


Langdon  &  Clark  £350 
Woollaston  Bros.  325 
R.  Woollaston  & 

Co.,  22,  Lacey- 
street,  Bow*  . .  315 


Bow  and  Bromley,  High-street  (Painting  Interior). 
t  «  «  Vigor*  Co...  £312  10 

R.  Woollaston 

&  Co .  299  10 

Langdon  & 

Clark,  3, 

Grosvenor  - 
road,  Ilford*  278  12 


A.  J.  Sheffield  £386  '  0  '0 
:Barrett  & 
u  Power  ....  370  0  0 
W. Gray*  Co.  363  9  10 
A.  E.  Symes..  355  0  0 
W.  Silk* Son  349  10  0 
5.  Bouneau..  345  0  0 
A.  W.  Derby  323  15  0 
■Sow  and  Bromley,  Malmesbury-road  (Painting  Interior 
of  Boys’,  Girls',  and  Infants’  Departments,  and  Interior 
1  ana  Exterior  of  Art  Centre). 


•A  E.  Symes - £569  0 

V.  H.  Lasceiles  & 

'i  Co .  499  0 

A.  W.  Derby _  488  0 

;r. Chessum* Sons  479  0 

‘Tlgor  &  Co .  478  0 

jjangdon  &  Clark  473  0 


R.  Woollaston  & 

Co . £420  O 

Barrett  &  Power  413  0 
H.  Bouneau, 

Royal  Victor- 
place,  Old  Ford- 

road*  .  407  10 

Bow  and  Bromley,  Roman-road  ( Cleaning  Interior). 

1  H.  Bouneau .  £381 

,  Barrett  &  Power,  St.  Thomas’s  Work's, 

I  Hackney*  . .  350 

Langdon  &  Clark .  341 

'dowand  Bromley,  St.  Leonard! s-road  (Painting  Interior). 
a.  E.  Symes  ....  £473  0  Langdon  &  Clark  £377  0 
a.  Woollaston  ”  ~ 

&  Co .  470  0 

W.  Derby  ....  430  0 
i  Chessum  &  Sons  429  0 
'igor  &  Co .  387  0 


H.  Bouneau  _  366  10 

Woollaston  Bros., 

22,  Rockmead- 
road.  South 
Hackney*  ....  332  0 
irixton,  Hackford-road  ( Cleaning  Interiors  of  School  and 
P.T.  Centre). 


~  Harding  & 

Son .  £470  0  0 

..  J.  Ford  ....  427  0  0 
ice  &  Son  . .  403  0  0 
Bragg &8ons  402  10  3 

r-  Read .  384  0  0 

Garrett* Son  336  0  0 


L.  Whitehead  & 

Co . £334  0  0 

Crabb&Sons..  327  0  0 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd.,  310. 
Brixton-road*  327  0  0 


<  2iii°JnLon  1°”’  Smn'a Tett  (Painting  Interior). 

.  Havdon  &  Langdon  &  Clark  £231  0 

:  •  •  • —  £247  17  Harrison  &  Spooner  227  0 
arrett  &  Power  238  0  Vigor  &  Co.,  King- 

Lti'..  2S2 18  1W0 

tjaphmn,  Ponton-road,  Day  Industrial  School  tClmning 
Interior). 


'•  Bragg  * 

Sons . £250  13  4 

R.  Sims  ....  127  10  0 
flee* Son....  127  0  0 
:  B.  Tucker..  122  0  0 
.  Johnson  & 

•  Co-.  Ltd .  113  0  0 

[.axwell  Bros., 

L‘d .  108  0  0 


J.  Garrett  & 

Son . £100  0  0 

Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd., 
Portland  - 
place  North, 
Clapham  - 
road*  .  91  0  0 


wsprrrst  i  sssa-ssr  «-** 

(L.pthwn.iCo,  263  6  Lti.  £199  0 

.JotaooiCo,  J.  Garrett  &  Son", 

Jifte gf  j  n.Bamam-un*  m  0 

ffllorl,  Clm.rUl-mtd  (Painting  Interior  of  Old  and 

ffldaT4*  Sm’°  0  *  Son  £373  0  O 

•  1Qay  &  R.  Woollaston  & 

Co .  367  0  0 

H.  Groves .  369  0  0 

W.  J.  Howie,  37, 

■  “  Blackheath-rd.*  348  0  0 
fPPtford,  Tht  Deptford  Park."  (Cleaning  Interior  and 

s  j  «*£■* .. . 


iu  1 1 1  u  a  y  <s 

Jreenwood.Ltd.  469  0  0 
L.  Holloway .  448  0  0 
2‘  Leng  ....  385  0  0 
Musgrove  ....  376  7  0 


Dulwich,  Heber-road  (Painting  Interior). 


T.  G.  Sharpington  £ 795  0 
A.  Black  &  Son . .  624  " 

H.  Line  .  576 

W.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  671 

Grace  &  Marsh  . .  551 


W.  Sayer  &  Son  .  £539  0 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  539  0 

C.  G.  Jones,  109, 

E  wart-road. 

Forest  Hill*  . .  420  16 


Finsbury,  C.,  Winchester-street  (Painting  Interior). 


L.  H.  &  R. 

Roberts  ....  £556  15  0 
J.  Grover* Son  530  10  0 
Patman  & 
Fotheringham, 

Ltd .  502  0  0 

F.  W.  Harris  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  487  0  0 


W.  Chappell  . .  £480  O  0 

G.  Kirby .  470  0  0 

Marchant  & 

Hirst  .  454  OO 

W.  Reason -  425  7  6 

Stevens  Bros., 

Ia,  Yonge-park, 

Holloway*  ..  417  0  O 


Finsbury,  E.,  Martyrs'  Memorial  (Painting  Interior 
and  Exterior). 

L.H.&R.  Roberts  £127  15  I  W.  H.  Lasceiles  & 

J.  Grover  &  Son  118  10  Co.,  121,  Bun- 

W.  Sayer  &  Son . .  117  OJ  hill-row* . £114  10 

Finsbury,  E.,  Moreland -street  (Painting  Interior). 

Tr  ■"  Patman  &  Fother- 


Roberts . £418  0 

Stevens.  Bros _  397  15 

W.  H.  Lasceiles  & 

Co .  388  10 

W.  Reason .  374  5 


ingham,  Ltd.  . .  £359  10 

Vigor  &  Co .  346  15 

E.  Triggs  .  344  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son, 

Wilton  Works, 
Islington*  ....  341  0 

Fulham,  Lillie-road  (Painting  Interior). 


C.  Johnson . £679 

Lole  &  Co .  622 

W.  Hornett  _  597 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  453 
Spencer.  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  448 


J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  £431  0 
F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

Ltd .  342  0 

General  Builders, 

Ltd.,  Wharf- 
road,  Notting- 
hill* .  298  15 


Fulham,  Munster-road  (Painting  Interior). 


A.  Leather . £774 

C.  Johnson  ....  679  0 
Hudson  Bros.  ..  695  0 

Lole  &  Co .  576  0 

C.  Leather  ASons  660  10 
Spencer,  Santo  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  419  0 


:.  Patrick  £104 
F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

Ltd .  311 

General  Builders, 

Ltd.,  Wharf- 
road,  Notting- 
hill* 


287  0 


Fulham ,  WiUiam-street  (Painting  Interior  and  Exterior  of 
Higher  Grade  School). 

W.  Hornett  ....  £228  10  |  F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

Bristow  &  Eatwell  201  10  Ltd.,  56,  Lyd- 

J.  Peattie  .  188  10  ford-road, 

I  Paddington*  . .  £144  0 
Greenwich,  Calvert-road  (Painting  Interiors  of  Girls’  and 
Infants’  Departments). 

W.  Banks . £189  10  0 

R.  Woollaston  &  Co .  188  4  0 

W.  J.  Howie .  160  0  0 

W.  Hayter  &  Son,  62,  Banning- 

street,  East  Greenwich* . .  159  17  6 

Greenwich,  Dreadnought-street  ( Painting  Interior). 


T.  G.  Sharpington  £447  0 

H.  Groves  .  329  0 

R.  Woollaston  & 

Co .  310  0 

W.  Banks  .  306  15 


W.  J.  Howie _ £289  0 

C.  G.  Jones  ....  271  17 
W.  Hayter  &  Son, 

62,  Banning-st.. 

East  Greenwich*  249  10 


Greenwich,  Grove-street  (Painting  Interior >. 


T.  G.  Sharping¬ 
ton  .  £575  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  465  0  0 

T.  D.  Leng _  390  0  0 

R.  Woollaston 

&  Co .  374  0  O 

H.  Groves _  359  0  0 


W.  Sayer  &  Son  £352  0  0 
8.  Musgrove  ..  349  1  0 
W.  J.  Howie  . .  343  0  0 

W.  Hayter  & 

Son,  62.  Ban- 
Ding-street,East 
Greenwich*..  314  19  6 


Hackney,  N.,  Princess  May-road  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior ). 


W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  £495  10 
Woollaston  Bros.  460  0 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  432  0 
Barrett  &  Power  428  0 
J.  Grover  &  Son  427  0 
L.H.&R.  Roberts  416  0 
J.  Chessum  & 

Sons  .  401  0 

Hackney,  S.,  Lauriston-road  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


F.  Bull  . £357  15 

C.  R.  Price  _  313  0 

J.  Stewart,  174, 

West  Green-rd., 

South  Totten¬ 
ham*  .  298  0 


W.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd . £484 

R.  Woollaston  & 

Co .  456 

W.  H.  Lasceiles 

&  Co .  447  . 

Woollaston  Bros.  410  0 
W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  409  10 


J.  Chessum  &  Sons  £408  0 

H.  Willmott  _  388  0 

H.  Bouneau  _  345  10 

Langdon  &  Clark  342  0 
Barrett  &  Power. 

St.  T  h  o  m  a  s’ 

Works, Hackney*  335  0 


Hackney,  S.,  London  Fields  ( Painting  Interior). 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons,  Ltd . 

W.  Silk  &  Son  . . 
A.  W.  Derby  .... 

H.  Bouneau  _ 

F.  Bull  . 

W.  H.  Lasceiles  & 
Co . 


£539  10 
516  10 
605  O 
486  6 
437  10 

431  0 


Chessum 

Sons  .  £424  O 

Langdon  &  Clark  410  0 
Barrett  &  Power  399  0 
J.  Grover  &  Son  397  0 

J.  Stewart .  382  15 

H.  Willmott.  The 
Triangle,  Hack¬ 
ney*  .  357 


Haggerston,  H agger ston-road  (Painting  Interior). 


0  0 


Stevens  Bros.. .  £606  0  0 
W.  H.  Lasceiles 

&  Co .  482 

L.  H.  &  R. 

Roberts  ....  452  0  0 

McCormick  & 

Sons  .  442  0  0 

J.  Grover*  Son  430  0  0 


Vigor  &  Co.  . .  £426  0  0 
Barrett  & 

Power .  410  0  0 

J.  Chessum  & 

Sons,  Monier- 
road.  Bow* . .  343  12  6 

Langdon  & 

Clark  .  341  15  0 


Hammersmith,  Cobbold-road  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


C.  Johnson . £620  0 

G.  H.  Sealy  ....  534  0 
General  Builders, 

Ltd .  384  10 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  374  10 
Bristow  &  Eatwell  347  0 
Hammersmith,  Kenmont-gardens  (Painting  Interior  of 
old  Portion  and  Interior  and  Exterior  of  Enlargement). 
M  Pran^h  Aldridge  &  Son  £320  0  0 


Chinchen  &  Co. . .  £334  0 

H.  Bouneau  _  317  0 

W.  Rrown  A  Sons, 

195.  Uxbridge- 
road*  .  298  16 


M.  French 

&  Co . £413  3  10 

W.  R.  &  A. 

Hide .  345  0  0 

Marchant  & 

Hirst .  336  0  0 

Chinchen*  Co.  833  10  0 


Bristow  &  Eat¬ 
well  .  277  0 

F.  Chidley  & 

Co..  Ltd.,  66, 
Lydford-rd.. 
Paddington*  226  0 


Holborn,  Princeton-street  (Painting  Interior). 

Hornett . £451  I  Mattock  &  Parsons  £382' 

T.  L.  Green .  431  Marchant  &  Hirst  . .  378- 

W.  H.  Lasceiles  &  Co.  416  W.  Reason,  47,  Rose- 

G.  Foxley .  410  |  bery-avenue*  ....  303 

Islington,  E.,  Canonbury-road  (Painting  Interior). 

tort.nn  Pn  V 1  'I  A(\  A  I  A. ...... ..  ' 


J.  Barton  &  Co...£l,740 

C.  R.  Price .  469  0 

McCormick  &  Sons  446  0 
L.  H.  &  R. 

Roberts  .  416  0 

W.  H.  Lasceiles  & 

Co .  409  10 


Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham,  Ltd.  . .  £403 

G.  Kirby .  398  1 

J.  Grover  &  Son. .  376 

H.  Bouneau,  1a 
and  2,  Royal 
Victor  -  place, 

Old  Ford* 


345  10 

Islington ,  E.,  Harvist-road  (Cleaning  Interior). 

Bristow  &  Eat-  |  J.  Stewart _ £118  0  0 

well . £155  0  0  Bate  Bros.,  29, 

G.  Kirby .  123  14  0  |  Hornsey-rise*  92  12  6 

Islington,  E.,  Newington-green  (Painting  Interior  of 
School  and  Cleaning  Interiors  of  Centres). 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons.  Ltd . £572  10 

C.  R.  Price .  612  8 

J.  Stewart .  496  0 


Patman  &  Fother¬ 
ingham,  Ltd. . .  £475  0 
J.  Grover  &  Son  .  445  0 
H.  Bouneau, 

Royal  Victor- 
place,  Old  Ford- 

road*  .  398  10 

Islington,  S.,  Offord-road  (P.T.  School,  Painting  Interior 
and  Exterior). 


Patman  &  Fother¬ 
ingham,  Ltd. .  £449  0 

W.  H.  Lasceiles  & 

Co .  444  0 

F.  W.  Harris  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  395  0 

W.  Reason .  390  15 

G.  Kirby .  385  10 

Mattock  &  Par¬ 
sons  .  371  0 


McCormick  &  Sons . .  £451 
Patman  &  Fothering¬ 
ham,  Ltd . 

A.  Porter . 

Mattock  &  Parsons . . 


McCormick  ASons  £368  5 
J.  Grover  &  Son  349  10 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  346  0- 

W.  Chappell _  340  0 

J.  Stewart,  174, 

West  Green-rd., 

South  Totten¬ 
ham*  .  324  0 


Islington,  S.,  Station-road  (Painting  Interior). 
' — *.  a-'—~  <’>=■■  Marchant  *  Hirst  . 

J.  Grover  &  Son. . . . 

Stevens  Bros . 

W.  Reason,  47,  Rose- 
bery-avenue* 


Kennington,  Vauxhall-street  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


H.  Bragg  & 

Sons  . .  .  £1,084  17  11 

J.J.Richards  740  15  0 

W.  Hornett.  629  0  0 

T.  Lapthorne 

&  Co .  561  13  6 

Martin,  Wells, 

A  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  F.  Ford  . . 

Rice  &  Son 
W.  Sayer  & 

Son  .... 


489 
478 
456 

452  0  0 


W.  Smith  & 
Son  .... 

J.  R.  Sims . . 

L.  White- 
head  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Port- 
land-place 
North, 
Clapham- 
road*  .... 


Lewisham,  Hazelbank-road  (Iron  Buildings,  Painting 
Interior  and  Exterior). 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  £265  0  I  H.  Leney  &  8on, 

A.  Black  &  Son  ..  265  0  111,  Anerley- 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  245  0  road,  Anerley*  £196  0 

C.  J.  Jerrard  ....  198  0  |  C.  G.  Jones  _  180  13 

Lewisham,  Holbeach-road  (Painting  Interior  and  Exterior 
of  Main  School  and  Iron  Buildings). 

T.  G.  Sharpington  ..  £668  I  H.  Groves . £525 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ....  692  W.  J.  Howie,  37, 

A.  Black  &  Son  _  570  Blacklieath-road*  517 

C.  G.  Jones .  547  | 

Lewisham,  Lewisham  Bridge  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


T.  G.  Sharpington  £796 
H.  L.  Holloway . .  693 
W.  J.  Howie  ....  609 
W.  hayter  &  Son  474  10 

W.  Young  .  430  10 

Lewisham,  Sydenham-hUl-road  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior  of  Inf  amts’  School). 


H.  Groves  .  £414 

C.  G.  Jones,  109, 

E  wa  rt  -roa  d, 
Forest  Hill*  . .  395 


T.  G.  Sharpington  £158  0 
Grace  &  Marsh  . .  123  ~ 

H.  Leney  &  Son  117 
C.  J.  Jerrard  ....  112 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer . .  109 
Marylebone,  E.,  Barrow-hill-road  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  YouDg, 

A  psley-ro  ad. 

South  Korwood*£103  10 
C.  G.  Jones .  102  1. 


T.  Cruwys  '. .  £435  0  0 
J.  Martin, 

French,  &  Co.  397  13  0 

J.  Peattie  _  364  17  6 

Thompson  & 

Beveridge  . .  285  0  0 
W.  Chappell  . .  285  0  0 

Newington,  W.,  Faunce-street  (Painting  Interior ). 


General  Buil¬ 
ders,  Ltd.  . .  £283  15  O' 
W.  Brown  & 

Sons,  195, 

Uxb  r  i  dge- 

road*  .  223  15  0 


H.  Bragg  &  Sons.  £557 
W.  H.  King  ....  375  10 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  363  0 

J.  F.  Ford .  355  0 

R.  Harding  &  Son  340  10 
L.  Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  839  0 

Norwood,  Jessop-road  (Painting  Interior). 
Crabb  &  Sons  **“-*  x 


T.Lapthorne  &  Co.  £337 

G.  Brittain .  289 

Crabb  &  Son,  38, 
Upper  Tulse- 
hill* .  225 


H.  Bragg  &  Sons  337  0 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  308  0 

T.  Lapthorne  * 

Co .  288  0 


W.  Read! . £277  0 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  259  0 

J.  J.  Richards,  9, 

Shannon  -grove, 

Brixton* .  222  16 


Peckham,  Ivydale-road  (Painting  Interior). 
A.  Black  &  Son  ..  £710  0  ~  TJ— 

T.  G.  Sharpington  683  0 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  545  0 
Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  541  0 
W.  Sayer  &  Son  . .  456  0 

Peckham,  Ruby-street  (Painting  Interior). 


H.  Line..' . £444  0 

W.  Banks .  439  5 

H.  Groves .  410  0 

J.  Garrett  &  Son, 

17,  Balham-hill*  409  0 


J.  Appleby  & 

Sons  . £333 

W.  H.  King  ....  321 

Rice  &  Son .  318 

T.  Lapthorne  & 

Co .  306 


0  I  E. 


W.  Sayer*  Son.. 

W.  V.  Goad  ....  - 

W.  Banks,  18, 

Eger  ton-road, 
Greenwich*  . .  258  10 

I.  Proctor  &  Son  240 


St.  George-in-the-East,  Christian- street  (Painting  Interior 
Langdon  *  Clark  £448  O 


A.  E.  Symes _ £533  0 

J.  Haydon  &  Sons  485  9 
W.  Gray  &  Co.  . .  472  13 

R.  Woollaston  & 

458  “ 


Vigor*  Co.,  King- 
street,  Poplar*  423  O 
Woollaston  Bros.  398  0 
W.  Hayter  &  Son  394  10 
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the  builder. 


[July  22, 


% 


IOHTRACTS  AND  P 


ublic  appointments. 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  hat  not  it 


included  in  this  List,  sec  precious  issues  ) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


31  tons  of  3-in.  C.-i.  Spigot  &  Socket  Pipes,  Bramptn. 

Locomotives  with  Tenders  . .  • 

Cottage,  etc.,  at  Westerhope,  near  Newcastle-on-T. 

Goods  and  Materials . 

Basement  of  Y.M.C.A.  Premises,  Albion-st.,  Leeds 
Farm  Buildings  at  Welton  Grange,  near  Eston  .... 

Furniture  for  Technical  Schools  . 

Joiner’s  Work,  Classrooms  at  Hanson  Sch.,  Byron-st. 
Wrought-iron  Shingle  Bins  and  C.-i.  Orderly  Bins . . 

500  suner.  yds.  of  Tar  Paving  . 

i  ,000  lineal  yds.  of  Fencing  for  Marsh  Lands . 

Public  Street  Works . 

Additions,  etc.,  at  Cluny  Hill  Hydro,  Torres  . 

♦MAKING-UP  BRADFIELD-ROAD . 

Municipal  Buildings,  Burntisland  . 

Rails  and  Fishplates . 

Cast-Iron  Plate  Sleepers  . 

Wooden-Paled  Fence,  Wal ton-street,  West  Park  . . 

Additions  to  Permanent  Way  Shops,  Hull  . 

Statlonmaster's  House  at  Castleford . 

Asphalting  Roads  of  Hebburn  Park  . 

•EXTEN.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  WK8.,  ARTHUR- RD 

Painting  Town’s  Buildings  . 

Painting  Clarence  Briige  over  the  Taff . 

Painting  James-street  Bridge  over  Canal . 

Widening  District-road  . 

18  Dwelling  Houses,  Aberbargoed . 

’UNDERGROUND  PUB.  CONV.,  LORDSHIP-LA. 
Paint  Work  and  Repairs  at  Friary-road  Stables . . 
422  yds.  6-in.  Earthenw.  Pipe  Sewer.  NewboidVerd. 

Alterations,  etc..  City  Hospital,  Leeds-road . 

♦ALTERS.  TO  ELECTRICITY  WKS..FULHAM-RD. 

•NEW  SAILORS’  HOME  AT  WEYMOUTH.. . 

Cleaning  and  Painting  Board-room,  etc.,  Whiston  . . 
Water  Tanks,  Pump  House,  etc.,  Lady  well,  Duna  . . 

Oil  or  Gas  Engine  and  Pump  at  Ladywell  . 

Paving  Derwent  Water-road,  Gateshead  . 

Nurses’  Home . 

Sheep  Market,  Senny  Bridge  . 

Conver.  Hos.  Block  into  Infirmary  Block,  Horton-lane 

Additions  to  61,  Great  Britain-street  . 

Oils  . . . . . . 

Alterations  to  Kitchen,  etc.,  at  City  Lunatic  Asylum 

Milton  Burn  Diversion  Scheme,  Newtonmore . 

Granite  Setts  . 

Warehouse,  Croft-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Intake  Works  and  Gravitation  Main . 

Smallpox  Hospital,  Weycock-road,  Barry . 

Apparatus  for  Summoning  Firemen  . 

Manganese  Steel  Points  and  Crossings,  etc . 

Altera.,  etc.,  to  the  Silsden  Aire  View  Schs.,  Keighley 

Kerbing,  Artificial  Stone  Paving,  etc . 

Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Fishplates . 

Medical  Officer’s  Residence,  etc.,  Castleknock . 

•Pumping  Station  at  Kildare  . 

♦EXTEN.,  WKRM.,  ETC.,  HARROW-RD.  WKHSE. 

Purification  Works,  etc.,  Bathgate . 

•  ADDS.  &  ALTRS.  TO  SHOREDITCH  COUNTY  CT. 

Cornish  Type  Boiler . . 

•REBUILD.  CHANCEL,  ST.  MARY’S,  NUNEATON 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Clyde-st . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Road  Improvements . 

•ALTERATIONS  TO  LINGFIELD  SCHOOL . 

Fire  Escape,  40  ft.  High  . . 

Paving  Works . 

•ELEC.  CAR  SHED  AT  HAMMERSMITH  STA. 

Pumping  Engine  at  Sewage  Works  . 

♦NEW  COTTAGES,  ETC.,  AT  WATERWORKS  .. 

Storage  Reservoir,  etc.,  Castle  Carrock  Beck  . 

•CONCRETE  &  STEEL  SERVICE  RESERVOIR  .. 
•FIRE  STAT’N  &  READING-RM.,  HAMPTON  HILL 
♦ALTERS.  &  ADD8.  TO  BARNET  WORKHOUSE 
Alterations  to  Ice-Making  Plant,  etc.,  at  Abattoirs. . 
♦ALTRS.  TO  LAUNDRY,  S.E.  HOSP.,  NEW  CROSS 

Waterworks  Scheme  . 

Electric  Lighting  and  Waterworks  Scheme . 

Detached  House,  Stables,  etc.,  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith 

Laundry  at  Workhouse,  Brampton  . 

Vicarage  at  Pontycymmer,  near  Bridgend  . 

Alterations,  St.  Peter’s  School,  Plymouth . 

Cloakrooms  and  Offices  at  Grewelthorpe  Nat.  School 

Pipes,  Valves,  etc . 

•INF.  SCH.  AT  BROWNHILLS,  WALSALL  WOOD 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Brampton  R.D.C. . •  •  ■  1 V  ’ 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Horwich  U.D.C. 


Bradford  Education  Committee. . . . 
do. 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

do. 

Leyton  U.D.C.  . 

do. 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

Town  Council  . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Hull  Corporation . 

N.E.  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Hebburn  U.D.C . 

.Beckenham  U.D.C.  . . 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

do. 

Llantrisant&L'  antwit-  Fardre  R.  D.  C. 

Cwrt  Coch  Building  Club  . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Guildford  Corporation . 

Market  Bosworth  R.D.C . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council . . . . 


ft  W  Tavlor  Engineer,  St.  Nicholas-chamb  ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

H  w'  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London  . .  I 

G.’  Wright,  West-avenue,  Westerhope . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Horwich  . . 

W  H.  Thorp.  Architect.  61,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

Clark  <ft  Moscrop,  Architects,  Darlington . 

Architect’s  Department,  Education  Office,  Manor-row,  Bradford 


J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-st.,  N... 


Prescot  Guardians 
Sir  J.  Miller,  Bart. 


The  Corporation  . 

Meath  Hospital  &  Dublin  Infirmary 

Markets  Committee . 

Bradford  Guardians . 

Mr.  C.  Glendon . 

Dudley  Corporation . 

Newc.-T.  Asylum  Visiting  Com’tee 

Inverness-shire  C.C . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Stockport  Corporation  . 

Barry  U.D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . .  •  . 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners . . 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co.  . . 

North  Dublin  Guardians . 

Naas  No.  1  R.D.C . 

Paddington  Guardians . 

Bathgate  Town  Council . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Ipswich  Guardians  . 

Building  Committee . 

Partick  Town  Council . 

Galston  Town  Council . 

Ebbw  Vale  U.D.C . 

Surrey  Education  Committee  .... 
Town  Commissioners  of  Mullingar 

Southall-Norwood  U.D.C . 

Direcs.  of  Gt.  Western  <fe  Metro.  Rys. 

Bishop’s  Stortford  U.D.C. . 

Borough  of  Ryde 1 . 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

Brumby  and  Frodingham  U.D.C. . . 

Hampton  U.D.C.  . 

Barnet  Guardians . 

Bury  Corporation . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Municipal  Board  of  Mussoorie,  India 
do. 

Mr.  A.  Giddings  . 

Brampton  Guardians  . 

Rev.  H.  Price  James  . 

Heme  Bay  U.D.C . 

Staffordshire  C.C.  Education  Com. 


Ross  &  Macbeth,  ArcMtects,  Inverness  . 

T  G  Morley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  West  Ham,  E . 

Burgh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burntisland,  N.B . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 


A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull 

W.  Bell,  Architect  to  Company.  York . 

do. 


Surveyor’s  Office,  Hebburn . * . . . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Council’s  Offices,  Beckenham,  S.E . 

C  L  Whitehead,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  Council,  Sowerby  Bridge.... 

W  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

G  S.  Morgan,  Surveyor,  School-street,  Pontyclun . 

g!  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green  . . 

C.  G.  Mason,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford  . 

W  M.  Sykes,  Surveyor,  Chapel-street,  Ibstock  . 

City  Architect,  Whitaker-buildings,  Brewery-street,  Bradford.... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  Broadway  . 

Crickmay  &  Sons,  13,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 


J.  Gandy,  Architect.  St.  Helens  . 

J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  C.E.,  72a.  George-street,  Edinburgh  .... 


do. 


N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead  .... 

J.  F.  Fuller,  F.S.A.,  179,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin  . 

B.  L.  Pritchard,  Surveyor.  22.  Castle-street,  Brecon . 

F.  Holland,  Engr.,etc..ll.  Parkinson’s-chbrs.,Hustlergate, Bradford 

W.  A.  Scott,  Architect,  74.  Hollybank-road,  Drumcondra  . 

R.  P.  Wilson.  Engineer.  66,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

City  Property  Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Newc.-on-Tyne 

J.  Wedderspoon,  Engineer,  The  Castle,  Inverness . 

J.  H.  Cox,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bradford  . 

Oliver,  Leeson.  &  Wood,  Archs.,  Bank-chbrs..  Mosley-st.,  N’castle 

E.  Mansergh,  Engineer,  6.  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

J.  C.  Pardoe,  Surveyor,  160,  Holton-road,  Barry  . 

F.  Stevens,  Clerk  to  the  Urban  District  Council . 

R.  Gordon  Nicol,  Harbour  Engineer’s  Office,  Aberdeen  . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield.. 
Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford  . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . . 

J.  O’Neill,  Clerk.  North  Brunswick-street,  Dublin . 

F.  Bergin.  Engineer,  Beechgrove,  Kildare  . 

F.  J.  Smith,  Arch.,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  .. 
Middleton,  Hunter,  &  Duff,  Engrs.,  42,  Frederick-st.,  Edinburgh 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

H.  J.  Kent,  Clerk,  19,  Tower-street,  Ipswich . 

H.  Brakspear,  Architect,  High-street,  Corsham.  Wilts . 

J.  Bryce,  Burgh  Engineer,  1,  Maxwell-street,  Partick  . 

Elliott  &  Brown,  Engrs.,  Burton-buildings,  Parliament-st.,  N’ham 

T.  J.  Thomas,  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  Ebbw  Vale  . 

Jarvis  <fe  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

P.  J.  Carroll,  Town  Clerk . 

R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  8outhall  _ 

Engineer's  Office.  Paddington  Station,  W . 

T.  Swatheridge,  Clerk,  7,  North-street,  Bishop’s  Stortford  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ryde  . ” 

J.  Mansergh  &  Sons.  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  .  . 

A.  Atkinson,  Engineer.  Brigg . 

Council  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Hampton,  Middlesex . 

White,  Son,  <fe  Pill,  13-15.  High-street,  Barnet,  Herts  . 

A.  W.  Bradley,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Bank-st.,  Bury 
Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

O.  H.  Shanan,  Municipal  Electrical  Eng.,  Mussoorie,  N.P.,  India 


J.  B.  Langley.  Architect,  49,  Deansgate,  Manchester . 

T.  Taylor  Scott.  Architect,  43,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  . 

J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Church- place,  Neath  .... 
N.  F.  Bellamy,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Courtney-st.,  Plymouth 

The  Vicarage . 

F.  W.  J.  Palmer.  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Herne  Bay . . . . 

Education  Committee  Offices,  Stafford . 


4 
4 
da 
it. 
da 
io. 
4 
io. 
do. 
do, 
July  8 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do, 
4 
do, 
da 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

4 

da 
July 't- 

4 


da 
July  g 
do, 

Jnlys 

do, 

do, 

da 

da 


do. 

July 

da 

da 


da 
da 
Aug,  1 
Am,  ; 


do, 
Aug.  1 

4 

Aug.  i 
Aug.  1 
do. 


Aug.  « 
do, 
da 
Aug,  1! 


Aug.  li 
Aug.  li 
Aug.  1) 
Sept, ! 
Oct  I 
Oct  a 
Nodife 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


♦CHIEF  ASSISTANT  IN  BUILD.  TRADES  DEPOT 

♦JUNIOR  ASSISTANT . 

♦SENIOR  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  . 

♦JUNIOR  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  . 

•LECTURER  FOR  PRE.  CLASS  FOR  SAN.  INSP. 
♦ELECTRIC  WIRING  &  FITTING  INSTRUCTOR 

♦RESIDENT  ENGINEER  . 

♦ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT . 


Northern  Polytechnic  Institute _  1501.  per  annum  . 

Willesden  D.C .  1751.  per  annum  .... 

Glamorgan  C.C.  Education  Com.  . .  21,  10s.  per  week  . 

_  do.  21.  2s.  per  week . 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  ....  15s.  per  evening . 

_  ,  „  do.  j  151.  for  the  session 

County  Borough  of  Croydon . '  201.  per  calendar  month 

East  Sussex  C.C . !  31.  3s.  p*r  week 


Salary. 


Appte 
to  Ixii 


•  da 
July  % 
da 
Aug,  I 
Nodife 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments  six. 
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St.  Pancrat,  N.,  Mansfleld-rond  (Painting  Interior  of  Main 
and  Special  Schools). 


T.  Cruwys . £289  0 

MarchaDt  &  Hiist, 

136,  Higbgate- 

rd.* .  265  0 


0.  Kirby . £348 

Mattock  &  Par¬ 
sons  .  339  0 

Hmchen  *  Co...  314  15 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  292  0 
St.  Pancrat,  S.,  Whitfield-street  (Painting  Interior). 
W. Chappell  ....  £250  0  T  ”  " 

fl.  Foxley  .  239  0 

Marchant  &  Hirst  225  0 
ff.  Hayter  &  Son  215  10 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

Co . £212  10 

W.  Brown  &  Sons, 

195,  Uxbridge- 

roal*  .  170  0 

St.  Pancrat,  IF.,  Nelley-street  (Painting  Interior). 

1.  Neal . £390  I  W.  Criappell .  £295 

I.  Foxley .  370  Marchant  &  Hirst,  136, 

I.  Peattie .  348  Bighgate-road*  ..  270 

C.  Cruwys .  299  | 

;  Southwark,  TP..  Orange-street  (Painting  Interior). 

.at  hey  Bros.  ..  £600  0  0  W.  Hornett  ..  £423  0  0 

Banks  ....  459  11  6  W.  Sayer  & 

.  Appleby  &  Son,  88,  New- 

9°n3 .  452  0  0  Kent-road*..  405 

V.  Downs _  434  0  0 

'mthtcark,  IF..  Pocock-slreet  (Painting  Interior  ... 
School  and  Cleaning  Interiors  of  Deaf  Centre  and 
Special  School). 


LONDON.— For  making-up  the  carriageway  of  Brill- 
street,  Fulham,  for  the  Fulham  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
Francis  Wood,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham, 
8*W.  : —  Roadway.  Footway. 

W.  Neave  &  Son . £837  ....  — 

J.  Mears .  785  ....  _ 

F.  Fowles  .  740  ....  _ 

G.  Wimpey  .  711  ...j  _ 

H.  J.  Greenham  .  674  ....  — 

A.  B.  Champniss* .  600  _  — 

Borough  Surveyor*  .  .  .  . _  —  ....  £260 

LONDON.— For  taking  off  present  roof  and  forming 
new  roof,  etc.,  at  88,  High-street,  Peckham,  S.E.,  for 
Mr.  H.  Morse.  Mr.  A.  Garnar,  architect  and  surveyor, 
66,  Oakhurst-grove,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

W.  Coates . £212  0  I  F.  Dawes  . £174  0 

W.  T.  Champion  183  0  W.  Smith* .  173  10 

J.  Ham  .  178  0  I 


I-  Green . £444  10 

v.  R.  King  ....  421  0 
P.  Hornett  ....  387  0 
P.  Johnson  &  Co., 


Ltd. 

Gree  n  wood, 
Ltd . 


■  E.  Symes  . . 

igor  &  Co . 

hjollaston  Bros. 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd . £358 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  316 

J-  F.  Ford .  317 

W.  Banks,  18, 

Egerton  -  roaj, 
Greenwich*....  312  10 
Stepney,  Rutland-street  (Painting  Interior). 
tvmns  £330 1  A.  W.  Derby,  60, 

316  Mayfair-a  ve  n  u  e, 

288  Ilford*  .  £283 

I  H.  Bouneau . 

Strand,  Charing  Cross-road  (Painting  Interior) 

Q,ee'* . £467  I  M.  Pearson  . 

Hornett  .  °'n|  t  „  ™  •  __  _ 


,  £209 


P  ~j"“ .  242  J.  R.  Sims,  68,  Ilorso- 

238  ferry  -  road,  West- 

ingdon  &  Clark  . .  237  |  minster*  .  J82 

alwortli,  Mina-rbad  (Cleaning  Interior  of  Old  Portion). 

’n  ,V,DK  . . £333  I  Rice  &  Son,  16 

,  Line1'™0^  Ltd‘  ‘  299  |  stockweI1-road*  •  ’  £272 

'  nJ™lmrlhJTr/rr,eel  <Pa»Mnj  Interior). 

,,°".P.8 - £828  0  0  W.  Banks  _ £429  12 

T.  Lapthorne  & 

Co.,  1,  High- 
street,  Lam¬ 
beth*  .  417  00 

E.  Proctor  & 

Son .  380  0  0 

tmdmorll,,  Drandkhow-rmd  (PaMin,  Interior  and 

Exterior). 

'  W.  Hornett  . .  £538  0  0 
E.  B.  Tucker..  489  0  0 
J.  AM.  Patrick, 
Point-pleasant, 
Wandsworth*  471  10  0 

u  o  |  E-  Triggs  ....  471  00 

■  s.S"ATh:'ti"“h  fUfW?*1 

~  0  J-  «  M.  Patrick. .  £354  0 

J.  Garratt  A  Son  353  0 
C.  Leather  &  Sons, 

114.  Merton- 
road.  Wands¬ 
worth*  .  290  10 


H.  King  ..  611  0  0 
ithey  Bros. . .  537  0  0 
’  r  °t£ad  •  •  474  0  0 
‘rim,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd. 


.  Leather  & 

?"U3-- . £612  0  0 

they  Bros.  . .  579  10  0 
.•  Johnson  & 

'Co..  Ltd.  500  00 
A.  Jewell  ..  650  7  0 
S'  m°na,(1-  545  6  8 


*  Co.  420  0 
V;  ■n“ua|d  ..  393  0 
!rtln.  Wells,  & 

L'° •TLtd-„  ••••  383  0 
A.  Jewell  ....  379  jo  I 


fndsmrth,  Sanayhi^road^  (Painting  Interior 

- -  ..  £340 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  287 

W.  Rea  I,  43, 
Church-  road, 

B.  Tucker .  l°n  R\8'  R?naI(1-  St. 

A-  Jewell  "  ?  Anns-hill, 

itechanel  r •  ,  5  *  w»ndsworth\  49  0  0 
.  m^streetjpainting  Interior  and 


K'Kh 

Bragg  &  Sons  397  9 

.  386  0 

Johnson  &  Co., 

"td-- .  364 


Exterior), 


Vigor  A  Co . £395  0 

A.  E.  Symes _  ~ 

W.  Sayer  A  8on, 

86,  New  Kent- 
road*  . 


«"«o»  Bm"  637 
?:  D,rl' 167  0 
^olmaa  &  Co. .  113  J 

3™s  *»1  10  ™.a-  .  , 

Proves  Tf..’  Irterior). 

»tt  Fenn  d  ®  J-  Howie  ....  £ 

<  flay,™  A  389  16  °  E.  Proctor  &  8on,  ” 

359  „o  I  330  0 

Banka  (PdiMina  Mirier). 

Xft  “a! 

>n .  274100  Blackheath-rd.*  269  0 

Groves,  6 

{took  well, 
met, Green- 

®h‘ .  185  0  0 

y  Home  (Cleaning 

&  Marsh  ..  faJMncriZ^ 

(?Dey  &  Son 

‘O'ior .  222  n 

.’lack  *  Son. .  199  n 
•Bulled*  Co.  ]93  0 


Proctor  * 

w8o“  v .  178  0 

w.  Haytor  & 

Son  .  169  10 


and  Painting 

xo-.-  "Jwyer, 

Westow  -  street, 
upper  Norwood*  £183  0 

.  _  „  Jones .  176  -10 

Pancrat,  E.  The  <«  «  ,  ,,Jerrard  •  •  •  141  0 
,Ur®en  £1 189  I°weytr  Sch?°l  (Painting). 

m  Bros.  ...  W.  Hornett . 

•bappell .  ,S  7.  Cruwys  . '  ^ 

°®k  &  Parsons  696  |  Marchant  *  Uirat  • .  652 

work"toflbf ' KiTK  Work)- 

f.1  tost  to  be  calculated™^  R'  P>  Hattie,  the 
ices  for  executing  sanitarv  wn'i-  cofltra,:t  schedule 
8  sanitary  works  at  this  school.] 


LONDON. — For  roadworks,  part  of  Ermine-road, 
Ladywell,  for  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council : — 

W.  Pearce,  Havel’ock-street.  Forest  Hill*  ....  £388 
LONDON.— For  road  works,  part  of  Gabriel-street, 
Forest  Hill,  for  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  : — 

Fry  Bros.,  Lion  Wharf.  Greenwich*  . . £265 

LONDON.— For  paving  the  footpath  on  the  west  side 
of  Mayow-road,  Sydenham,  for  the  J,ewisham  Borough 
Council  : —  b 

Preston  Granite  Concrete  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston  . .  £54 
LONDON. — For  painting  works  and  repairs  for 
Lambeth  Borough  Council : — 

Painting  Cleaning 

Work  External 

and  Repairs.  Stonework. 

Franks  &  Simons . £240  0  O  ....  £22  O  0 

P.  McCarthy .  249  0  0  66  0  0 

8.  T.  Wright  &  Co..  98A, 

Arthur-street,  Fulham- 

road*  .  278  7 

Compton  Bros .  319  4 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd .  329  0 

333  (l 
336  0  O 


»..^^^GOTuFIiGKD:iTl,0r  er0ctmg  composite  wood 
and  iron  school  buildings,  for  the  Education  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council.  Mr. 
rf'  ?i*  phTin|Ps>  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester 


R.  lies,  Ltd.  . .  £925  0  0 

E.  F.  Blakeley 

&  Co .  902  0  0 

Brown  <fc  Lilly, 

Ltd .  874  10  0 

Humphreys.Ltd.  857  0  0 
Ginger,  Lee,  & 

Co .  819  0  0 

F.  Smith  &  Co., 

Ltd .  843  0  0 

J.  Browning  . .  828  0  0 
W.  Harbrow  . .  818  10  0 


H.  S.  Crump  . .  £808  12  9 
W.  J.  Mullings  782  6  0 
J.  Priest  &  Son, 

Ltd .  768  10  0 

J.  Harrison  ..  735  0  0 
T.  J.  Hawkins 

&  Co .  666  0  0 

E.  S.  Bennett..  639  0  0 
Darlington  Con¬ 
struction  Co., 

Ltd.*  .  615  0  0 


H.  C.  Payne 
W.  A.  King  . 

Crabb  &  Son .  385  0  0 

T.  Lapthorne  &  Co .  366  0  0 

Hibbcrd  Bros.,  Ltd .  394  0  0 

W.  Pearce .  394  5  0 

J.  Scott  Fenn  .  412  0  0 

A.  T.  Viaor  &  Co .  419  0  0 

H.  Bouneau  .  424  12  0 

J.  Norris  &  Sons .  4t>n  n  n 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

R.  C.  Scutt  &  Son  .... 

T.  Hooper  &  Son . 

R.  Sandland . 


465  0  0 
485  0  0 
525  0  0 

— .  541  0  0 

F.  Kinnaird  .  601  0  0 


25  O  0 
45  8  6 
. ..  110  0  0 
. ..  166  10  0 
, . .  332  0  0 
, 325  0  0 
( 135  0  0 
'*•  ( 290  0  0 
..  194  0  0 
..  125  0  O 

..  87  10  0 

. .  298  0  0 
..  155  0  0 
..  115  0  0 

. .  106  0  0 
. .  175  O  0 

..  120  0  0 
..  64  0  0 

..  153  0  0 


RIPON.— For  widening  and  repairing  Cundall  Bridge, 
for  tho  Wath  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  A.  John¬ 
son,  engineer,  15,  The  Exchange.  Bradford:— 

D.  Wilkinson  - £218  4  |  I.  Kay . £213  0 

SELLY  OAK. — For  alterations  at  the  Union  Work¬ 
house  necessary  for  provision  of  lavatory  and  cloak¬ 
room  accommodation,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  C. 
Whitwell  &  Son,  architects,  23,  Temple-row,  Birming¬ 
ham  : —  0 

G.  Robinson  &  Son,  King's  Heath* . .  £365  10 

SKETTY. — For  erecting  seventeen  houses  in  Harrv- 
street,  for  the  Third  Sketty  Co-operative  Building  Club.  . 
Mr.  C.  T.  Rutiien,  architect,  Bank-chambers,  Heatli- 
fleld-s'reet,  Swansea.  Quantities  by  the  architect  •— 

T.  Richards - £t,120  O  1 1.  &  D.  Jones..  £3,950  0 

W.  Evans  -  4,120  0  C.  Maries, 

T.  D.  Jones. .. .  4,000  0|  Swansea*....  3,652  10 

SLEAFORD  (Lines.) — For  870  lineal  vds.  of  8-in. 
cast-iron  maius,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Marsden,  Surveyor,  74,  Southgate,  Sleaford 
J.  T.  Barnes,  Sleaford* . . . £250 

SWANSEA. —For  erecting  Libanus  new  Baptist 
chapel,  Cwmbwrla.  Mr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  architect,  10, 
Fisher-street,  Swansea.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bucknoll, 
Fisher-street,  Swansea  :  — 

J.  &  F.  Weaver,  Mansetton,  Swansea*  ....  £4,100 

THIRSK. — For  erecting  a  new  house,  for  Mr.  H. 
Masterman.  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves  Bourne,  architect,  Dar¬ 
lington.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Excavator.  Bricklayer,  and  Mason:  W.  Jack- 

son,  Westgate,  Tliirsk*  . £676  4  0 

Plasterer  :  W.  Jackson.  Westgate.  Thirsk*  . .  ins  14  6 
Joiner :  R.  T.  Snaith,  Boudgate,  Darlington*  606  0  .0 
Tilers :  J .  Harrison  &  Son,  Old  Packet 

Wharf,  Middlesbrough*  .  95  2  0 

Plumbers:  Lishman  &  Son,  35,  Bondgate, 

Darlington* . .  36I  0  0 

Painters:  T.  White  &  Son,  Thirsk* .  24  15.0 


Workman?  P?b^FBuHd?nSie^—011  °f  th°  Patent  0fflce  Bxtensio“  (Furnival-street),  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M. 


Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.*  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale . 

C.  Wall.  Ltd . 

H.  J.  Williams,  Ltd . . 

w.  Downs . ;;;;;; . 

J.  Chessum  &  Sons  . |  ’  ’ ' '  . . 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son  . . . . . 

Higgs  &  Bill,  Lid . ”  ”  . . 

E.  LauraDce  A  Sons . 

Patman  &  Fotheringham,  Ltd.  !!..'”!! . 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  &  Sons . 

Perry  Bros . 

F.  Gough  &  Co . . 

J .  Garrett  &  Sons  . 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . .  j . 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  . . . 

W.  Smith  &  Sons . 

Waring  White  Building  Co.,  Ltd. .' .' .' .' ! '  ’  ’  ’ ' 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Turtle  &  Appleton  . 

G.  Godson  &  Sons  . 

J.  Christie . .  . 

J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd . .  .  ’  ’ . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co . . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . . 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd .  . 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd .  . 

Perry  &  Co.,  Bow,  E . . 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co . . . . 

F.  J.  Stanbury . 

H.  Willcock  &  Co . 


£  s.  d. 
19,414  0  0 
19,490  0  0 

19.700  0  0 
19,927  0  0 
19,987  0  0 
19,987  0  0 
20,000  0  0 

20.164  0  0 
20,190  0  0 
20,323  0  0 
20,353  0  0 
20,361  0  0 
20,634  0  0 
20,684  0  0 

20.700  0  0 
20,070  O  0 
20,765  0  0 
20,800  0  0 
20,884  0  0 
20.900  0  0 
20,921  0  0 
21,000  0  0 
21,150  0  0 
21,159  0  0 
21,477  0  0 
21,527  0  0 
21,870  0  0 
21,969  0  0 
21,989  0  0 
22,064  0  0 

22.164  10  7 
26,600  0  0 


‘  Shamrock  ”  Stone. 


£  s.  d. 
19,264  0  0 
19,330  0  0 
19,51-6  0  0 
19,807  0  0 
19.865  0  0 
20,075  0  0 
19,830  0  0 
20,000  0  0 
20,095  0  0 
20,373  0  0 
20,185  0  O 
20,227  0  0 
20,474  0  0 
20,534  0  0 
20,550  0  0 
20,634  0  0 
20,615  0  0 
20,879  0  0 
20,734  0  0 
20,736  0  0 
20,775  0  0 
20850  0  0 
21,000  0  0 
21,170  0  0 
21,327  0  0 
21,327  0  0 
21,901  0  0 
21,796  0  0 
21,809  0  0 
21,740  0  0 
22,044  10  7 
26,350  0  0 


Old  Materials. 


180  0  0 
100  0  0 
8  10  0 


154  0  0 
30  0  0 
60  0  0 


16  0  0 
45  0  0 
70  0  0 

44  10  7 
100  0  0 


For  erectin8  Crescent-road  Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  R- 
Lofthouse  &  Son,  architects,  62,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough  :— 


H.  McNaughten.,.. 
Stephen  Coates  .... 
T.  Dickenson  &  Son, 

Allison  Bros . . 

Hudson  Bros . 

Vinter  &  Davidson  . 

C.  Moss  . 

.  Howe  &  Co . 

W.  Pearson  . 

J.  Proud . 

B.  Crisp  &  Son . 

T.  Brown  . 

Bastiinan  Bros . . 

U.  Doughty  &  Son  . 

Radge  . 

Watt  Bros . 

Daveson . 

.  G.  Porteous 
W.,C.  Atkinson 
Thompson  Bros. 


9.376  8  3 
9,423  0  0 

8,600  0  0 
8,800  0  0 
9,058  O  0 
8,074  12  9 
8,821  9  3 


12,069  16  8 
8.899  11  u 
8,727  8  6 
8,999  0  0 
8,488  0  0 
8.677  9  0 


£  s.  d. 
614  15  0 

614  15  0 

615  0  0 
620  0  0 
620  0  0 
500  0  0 
698  16  0 


8,782  0  0 
.  8,975  0  0 

Son  |  9,389  13  5 
8,646  0  0 


614  15  0 
614  15  0 
614  15  0 
621  O  0 

614  0  0 

614  15  0 

615  O  O 
615  0  0 
630  2  O 
614  15  0 


Plasterer. 

Plumber, 

etc. 

Painter. 

Carpenter, 

etc. 

Total. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

692 

0  0 

1,240 

0  0 

169 

10 

0 

4,822  7  0 

092 

3,725  0  0 

5 

_ 

10,660 

092 

0  0 

1,674 

0 

O 

3,800  0  0 

15,440 

700 

0  0 

0 

0 

4,288  0  0 

700 

0  0 

1,750 

0 

0 

3,500  0  0 

724 

8  7 

1,750 

0 

4,303  1  5 

060 

0 

3,769  16  4 

_ 

_ _ 

14,695 

9 

8 

732 

0  0 

6 

4,007  10  0 

19,430 

2 

093 

0 

3,618  14  0 

092 

0  0 

O  O 

0 

4,288  0  0 

5 

704 

0  0 

1,670 

0 

0 

4,283  0  0 

692 

0  0 

10 

0 

3,488  10  0 

700 

0 

3.548  6  0 

15,190 

692 

0  0 

0 

0 

3,861  0  0 

632 

0 

0 

3,702  0  0 

15,786 

712 

5  0 

0 

3,746  14  5 

J 

752 

0  0 

1,740 

0  0 

185 

0 

O 

3,450  10  0 

6 

I  10 


BUTLPRR. 


[July  22, 


J905. 


TENDRING. — For  heating  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  at  Tendring,  near  Colchester,  < "t  tne 
Guardians.  Messrs.  Price  &  Belsham,  architects, 
62,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 


W.  J.  Burroughs 

&  Sons . £2,979  17 

J.  E  Tabor.. ..  2,200  0 

B.  Parker,  Ltd. .  2,087  0 
J.  Richmond  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  1,926  0 

Dargue, Griffiths, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Z.  D.  Berry  & 

Sons . 

Cocksedge  A  Co. 

M.  Dufflcld  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  . . 

Strodo  Co .  , 

F.  W.  Lowellcn  (  1, 

&  Co . :j:l,67i 


1,766 


1,760 

1,720 


1,700  0 
1,697  0 


$  Altornat 


_  C  £1,698  16 
Stanford  &  Co.  1,628  16 
J.  &  F.  May  ..  » 

G.  H.  Robinson  1,690  0 

R.  Clarke .  1>669  0 

R.  Dawson  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  1,649  0 

The  Brightside 
Foundry&Kn- 
gineering  Co., 

Ltd .  1.&30  0 

A.  J.  Harvey  . .  1,628  0 

The  Lancashire  (  1,j07  0 

Heating  Co.  .l$l, 483  0 

Hefford  &  Shut- 
tlewood.  Ltd., 

Leicester*  .  •  1,497  10 
ve  tender. 


TIPTON.— For  alterations  and  provision  of  partitions 
at  Tipton  Green  and  Great  Bridge  Council  Schools, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  A.  Long,  architect,  21.  New- street,  West  Bromwich: 

Tipton  Green.  Great  Bridge. 
T.  Chapman,  West 

Bromwich*  ....  £295  0* 

Oakley  A  Colson  ..  451  5 

.  T.  Hardy  .  295  0 

J.  Sisman  .  335  0 

‘  S.  W.  Moore .  346  0 

J.  F.  Beach  .  349  0 

E.  Mallin  .  405  0 

G.  Jones  - .  370  0 

A.  Cashmore .  872  10 

J.  Braiu .  371  6 

E.  A  W.  Bennett  ..  330  0 


£198  10* 
223  0 
236  0 
260  0 
230  0 


219  0 

240  0 
224  15 
270  0 


TWICKENHAM.— For  cleaning,  distempering,  and 
painting  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pearce.  Su'vcvor.  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  :— 
B.  Compton  . .  £198  7  3  |  J.  C.  Snell, 

F.  Smith .  188  0  0  Twickenham"  £137  10  0 

F.  De  Jong. . .  .  144  0  0  | 


TWICKENHAM.— For  heating  and  ventilation  at  the 
Town  Hall,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pearce,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  : — 

Rosser  A  Russell  £243  0  I  Shrubbs  A  Sons..  £162  0 

Jeffreys  A  Co.  ..  198  0  J.  Gray .  162  10 

O.  *  E.  Bradley,'™  <J  |  Howard .  1S0  10 


TWICKENHAM.— For  erecting  Trafalgar  schools, 
Third  Cross-xoad,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Cheers,  architect,  35,  Waldegrave-park,  Twicken¬ 
ham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Herring,  163,  Strand, 
W.C. : 


tV.  H.  Hyde  _ £16,9 


Stimson  A  Co. 

J.  Ferguson  A  Co.  16,400 

Enness  Bros .  16,088 

J.  W.  Brooking  ..  15,990 

W.  R.  Williams..  16.950 
Myall  A  Upson  . .  16,874 
J.  Barker  A  Co., 

Ltd . .  15,830 

E.  Wall  .  15,750 

G.  Parker  .  16,550 

H.  WJHcox  A  Co. 

J.  Chessum  A  Sons 
Rnoerhley  A  Smith 
Oak  Building  Co., 

Ltd .  15,306 

J.  Appleby  A  Sons  15,300 
M.  vvells  A  Co., 

Ltd.  . .  15,240 

B.  Hi.  Nightingale 
W.  J.  Fryer  A  Co. 


15,484 

15,400 

15,316 


Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.  £14,995 
Spencer,  Santo,  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  14,940 

D.  W.  Barker....  14,897 
S.  N.  Soole  A  Son  14,857 
Wisdom  Bros.  . .  14,750 
W.  Moss  A  Son  . .  14,742 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  14,666 

W.  Lawrence  A 

Son  .  14.484 

A.  Hudson .  14,460 

W.  H.  Lorden  A 

Son  .  14,444 

W.  Wallis  .  14,228 

Turtle  A  Appleton  14,220 

H.  Flint  .  1 4. 177 

O  F.  Gibson  ....  34  095 

W.  J.  Dickens  . .  13,997 

W.  J.  lteushaw  . .  3  3.993 

Cowley  A  Diake  . .  13,641 

J.  A  M.  Patrick, 

Wandsworth*  . .  13,399 


WATFORD.—  For  erecting  new  school  at  Parkpate- 
road,  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  Education 


Department. 

Mr.  C. 

Ayres,  architect. 

Watford 

— 

Clark  Bros. 

J  11.052 

16  0 

W.  Lawrence 

Lorden&  Son 

10,951 

0  0 

&  Son .... 

£10,339 

0  0 

Godson  & 

G.&J.  Water- 

Sons  .... 

10,897 

0  0 

10,333 

0  n 

Coulson  & 

Hockley&Co. 

10,175 

0  0 

Lofts  .... 

10,818 

0  0 

J.  Murray  & 

Miskin  &Son 

10,800 

0  0 

Son . 

10,099 

0  0 

W.  King  . . 

10,800 

0  0 

Clifford  & 

G.  Wiggs  .. 

10,735 

0  0 

Gough  . . 

9,999 

0  0 

ParnellcfcSon 

10,686 

0  0 

H.  B.  Wat- 

W.H.Binkins 

10,652 

0  0 

kins  .... 

9,899  l  0.0 

Webster  & 

C.  Bright- 

Cannon  . . 

10,600 

0  0 

9,875 

0  0 

J.  Darvill  . . 

10,540 

0  0 

Oak  Build- 

J.  L.  Tyler.. 

10,498 

0  0 

H.  Martin  . . 

10,440 

0  0 

Cambridge 

9,749 

18  7 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £10,468.] 


WE8T  HAM. — For  laying  tar-paving  to  playgrounds 
of  three  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  W. 
Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  : — 

Holborn-road  School. 

Constable  A  Co.,  Franklin-street,  Kentish 

Town,  N.W.* .  £549 

Napier-road  School. 

Constable  A  Co.,  Franklin-street,  Kentish 

Town,  N.W.* .  £312 

Shipman-road  School. 

Constable  A  Co.,  Franklin  -  street, 

Kentish  Town,  N.W.* . £449  10 


WBI-I.8— F"'  the  “S£SeB“"hnd  other“work»  »t- 

City  Surveyor £695 
E.  Love,  Redland,  Bristol  . ’  ’  ” 


WEST  E°“w8 

H.  C.  0  0 

Gate,  E.*  . 

Credon-road  School  (Exte’''?rbnrrsb 
E.  C.  Horswill,  182,  Green-Street,  Forest  ]g()  Q  Q 

Gate,  E."  . . 

South  Hallsville  School  <{”^or)jorest 

H.  C.  Horswill,  182,  Grcon-stree  ,  .  330  o  0 

Gate,  E.*  . 

Whitehall- piece  School  j,Ef  etrl%)'b 
H.  O.  Horswill,  182,  Green-street,^  1 Orest  ^  00 

Gate,  E.*  . 

Channelled  School  (Exle''Hr^VnT(..b 
W.  H.  Swann,  60,  Prestbury-road,  -  jq8  0  0 
Gate" . 


Hallsville  School  (/'^f^.'aistow*  170  17  0 
J.  E.  Measor,  674,  Barking-road,  llaistow 

Three  Mills  School  ^Ext^l0r.)‘  A,  ig4  12  3 
W.  J.  Clemens,  24,  Bridge-road,  Stratford  . . 


Water-lane  School  gjgjJg;  325  0  0 

Gregar  A  Son,  Jupp-road,  Stratford  - 


„s 

Mr.  Alfred  Lawson  Gurney.  Mess  ..  House. 

Hickman,  18  and  19,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. .  - 


A.  W.  .Taggers  .  J  ® 

Hibberd  Bros,  Ltd.....  7,100  0 

G.E.  Wallis  A  Sons....  7,080  0  0 

A.  Leather  .. .  fJSJ  J  J 

J.  Burges  A  Sons .  6.985  0  J 

Sansom  A  Bishop  . . ..  ..  6,858  0  O 
Braid.  Pater.  A  to.,  Ltd.  6.84-  0  0 

J.  AC.  Bowyer .  6,839  0  0 

.T.  Thomas  . .  6,833  O  ) 

J.  A.  M.  Patrick  . .  6,787  0  9 

Aldin  Bros.  A  Davies. . . .  6,780  0  0 

J.  Barker  A  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  6,733  0  O 
Leslie  A  Co.  Ltd.......  6,670  0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood..  6,666  0  o 

Enness  Bros.  . . .  6,663  0  u 

W.  H.  Lorden  A  Son  . .  6,575  0  0 

T.  Parnell  A  Son  .  6,671  0  0 

XT  P  Pivnn  .  n  one  u  u 

T."  J.  Hawkins  A  Co.  ..  6,533  0  0 

Aldridge  A  Son .  6,500  0  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  ....  6,475  0  u 

Higgs  A  Outhwaite -  6,474  0  u 

Marten.  Wells,  A  Co.,  Ltd.  6,400  0  0 

Gathercole  Bros .  6.350  0  0 

F.  J.  Sliopland .  6,270  0  0 

Oak  Building  Co.  Ltd...  6,199  0  0 

Mret8™!':.  »  « 

J.  Christie .  6,946  0  0 

C.  Sims  A  Co .  6,908  15  0 


Months. 
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W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 
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Preserving  Building  Materials. 
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DOULTING  STONE, 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co 
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Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Hai 
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GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  pti 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration,  f 


Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

IVIARIVIOR  L.IIVIITED, 


See  Advt.  p.  xxiii. 


18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  fa 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  OfficJ 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest matej! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareho^ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  andnii 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terry*. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Cl 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  S 
executed. 


4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.(l 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPH!' 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^mto 

METCHIM  &  SON  {  8’  32fcLEMBNTS^^ 
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RELIEF  DECORATIONS 

JACKSON  and 

49,  Rathbone  Place,  London,! 


Specimens  of  Ceilings,  Cornices,  Chimney-Pieces,  &c., 
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Report  of  the  London  Traffic 
Commission. — II- 


AVING  in  our  last 
issue  considered  the 
suggestions  of  the 
Report  in  respect 
of  street  traffic, 
wc  have  now  to 
consider  what  is 
said  in  regard  to 
railway  transport, 
and  some  special  proposals  for  bridges 
and  other  means  of  getting  over  crowded 
points,  and  also  the  proposal  made  for  a 
more  general  administrative  control  of' 
the  whole  traffic  problem. 

As  the  Report  assumes,  in  one  of  its 
earlier  pages,  the  housing  problem  is  very 
laigely  bound  up  with  and  influenced  by 
the  question  of  railway  communication 
etween  the  centre  of  London  and  the 
suburbs.  The  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  (which,  of  course,  we  have  not 
yet  got)  is  taken  to  have  established  five 
propositions— (1)  That  the  overcrowding 
m  the  metropolitan  area  is  greatest  in 
t  e  central  area,  and  tends  to  diminish 
towards  the  circumference.  (2)  That  the 
average  weekly  rents  for  workmen’s  dwell¬ 
ings  are  highest  in  the  central  and  more 
crowded  districts  of  London,  and  tend 
to  diminish  towards  the  suburbs.  (3) 
that  the  Price  of  land  in  the  central 
istucts  of  London  makes  it  impossible 
to  re-house  the  working  classes  within 
ose  districts  at  rents  which  they  can 
a  ord  to  pay,  without  a  heavy  loss  to 
ose  who  undertake  the  re-housing. 
Also  that  thejrice  of  land  a  few  miles  out 


is  still  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  re¬ 
housing,  without  loss,  at  rents  which 
the  tenants  can  afford  to  pay.  After 
some  statistics  of  special  cases,  it  is 
added  as  a  corollary  that  whenever 
the  London  County  Council  have  tried 
to  provide  workmen’s  dwellings  in  the 
central  district  there  has  been  a  heavy 
loss,  and  that  “  in  effect  the  rents  are 
largely  paid  out  of  the  rates.”  (4)  That 
a  large  proportion  of  workers  in  the 
over-crowded  parts  of  London  do  not 
need  to  live  near  their  work.  (5)  That 
where  facilities  for  locomotion  have  been 
afforded,  the  population  does,,  in  fact, 
take  advantage  of;  them  to  live  outside 
London.  This  is .  illustrated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of '  Edmonton, 
Walthamstow,  and  Leyton,  since  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  commenced  running 
workmen’s  trains  to  those  places.  The 
figures  of  increase  are  .  remarkable,  but 
of  course  are  not.  entirely  due  to  the 
train  service,  though  there  is  a  marked 
increase  about  the  time  the  train  service . 
was  first  started. 

All  this,  it  is  urged,  points  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  ample  and  cheap  train 
service  oiit  of  London ;  but  the  Report 
admits  difficulties  in  the  way.  Railway 
companies  cannot  be  expected  to  open  up 
new  routes  under  the  mere  expectation 
or  chance  of  creating  a  paying  traffic; 
accordingly,  many  places  suitable  for 
building  are  not  accessible  by  railway  ; 
and  if  there  were  facilities  for  going  out 
of  London  in  all  directions,  not  only 
would  the  overcrowding  of  trains  be 
less,  but  the  demand  for  housing  would 
be  more  dispersed  and  the  rents  payable 


by  the  working  classes  would  be  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  The  result  of 
ill.  this  seems  to  be,  that  more  railways 
nut  of  London  arc  wanted,  but  that  it  is 
no  one’s  direct  interest  at  present  to 
provide  them.  The  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  a  remark  by  one  of  their 
witnesses,  Mr.  Perks  (late  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com¬ 
pany),  suggest  that  railway  companies 
might  he  allowed  to  purchase  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  new  line  while  making  it,  in 
order  to  participate'  in  its  increased 
value.  The  Commission  did  not  think 
it  within  their  reference  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  this  point ;  they  only 
observe  that  the  provision  of  transit  is  a 
costly  business  ;  and  that  means  must 
be  provided  for  taking  the  population 
out  of  London,  not  in  one  or  two  direc¬ 
tions,  but  in  many  directions,  at  rapid 
speed,  short  intervals,  and  cheap  rates  , 
and  they  leave  it  to  he  inferred  that  they 
are  in  favour  of  the  above-suggested 
means  of  encouraging  the  enterprise 
of  railway  companies,  though  not  calle 
upon  to  pronounce  on  it.  On  page  71, 
however,  we  find  reference  again  made 
to  this  subject,  in  a  less  reserved  spirit, 
in  a  clause  in  which  it  is  concluded  that 
power  to  buy  land  should  under  such 
circumstances  (i.e.,  making  a  railway  into 
a  thinly-populated  district)  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  railway  companies.  It  is  also 
suggested  (page  29)  that  authority  to 
assist  or  construct  underground  railways 
should  he  given  to  the  London  County 
Council  and  to  the  City.  Corporation, 
“  so  that  such  power  might,  he  used  to 
relieve  congested  areas,  and  to  move 
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people  out  to  more  thinly  populated 
districts.” 

That  is  all  the  suggestion  that  is  made 
in  regard  to  promoting  the  formation  of 
what  may  be  called  a  centrifugal  railway 
system  ;  and  all  that  can  be  made,  as 
far  as  we  can  see.  We  then  come  to  the 
question  of  the  use  of  railways  within 
London,  which  lias  to  be  considered 
under  two  aspects — the  routes  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  kind  of  railway  which 
is  best.  The  “Inner  Circle”  railway, 
though  it  has  been  very  useful,  was  first 
projected  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
connexion'  with  the  termini  on  the  north 
side  of  London  and  with  the  City.  The 
northern  stretch  of  it  was  first  made 
with  this  object ;  it  was  to  bring  people 
into  the  City,  and  the  southern  limb  of  it 
ivas,  in  the  first  instance,  a  rival  route, 
which  used  to  be  absurdly  advertised 
.  on  the  stations  as  “  daylight  route  to  the 
.City,”  there  being  a  little  more  open  air 
cutting .  than  was  to  be  found  qn  the 
northern  route.  The  combination  of 
the  two  into  a  circle  railway  facilitated 
working,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things 
done  without  any  system ;  it  carried 
people  where  it  could,  not  where  they 
most  wanted  to  go,  and  left -the' centre  of 
London  un-served,  leaving  thus  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  Central  London  Railway  to 
fill  the  gap.  But  we  still  have  the  north 
and  south  railway  connexion  unsupplied. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Perks,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  were  desirous  of  •  discontinuing 
the  “  Inner  Cirole  ”  trains,  and  starting 
,  “  shuttle  services  ”  between  Edgware- 
road  and  South  Kensington,  treating 
the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railways  as  east  and  west  routes 
1  only.  This  would  involve  changing 
carriages  for  the  cross  route,  but  it  would 
be  a  more  reasonable  way  of  making  a 
service  from  north  to  south  than  by  a 
-circle  train. 

We  may  gather  from  the  Report 
that  at  all  events  there  is  springing  up 
a  conviction  that  urban  railways  should 
be  planned  and  laid  out  on  some  definite 
:  system  to  be  worked  up  to  and  carried 
out  by  degrees,  each  new  railway  form¬ 
ing  a  link  in  a  system  planned  before¬ 
hand  and  laid  out  as  a  whole.  It  is 
very  late  in  the  day  to  have  come  to 
such  a  conclusion — too  late  to  undo 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  already 
been  made,  but  a  grasp  of  the  whole 
problem  may  at  any  rate  prevent  further 
mistakes  in  the  future. 

The  railway  map  appended  to  the 
Report  shows  in  different  colouring  the 
existing  and  authorised  railways,  tubular 
and  other,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
when  all  these  are  made,  the  cross  or 
north  and  south  connexion  now  so 
■deficient  will  be  pretty  well  provided  for 
—that  is  to  say,  for  those  who  like  that 
method  of  transit.  What  we  do  not 
understand  in .  the  map  is  the  dotting 
on  it  of  a  projected  tubular  railway 
close  to  the  District  Railway  from  Mansion 
House  to  Earl’s  Court,  following  all  its 
■windings  and  showing  a  duplicate  line 
the  whole  way,  Why  this  route,  rather 
.than  any  other,  should  be  thus  doubled, 
.we  fail  to  see. 

Whether  the  tube  railway  is  really  the 
b.est  way  of  providing  for  urban  railway 
transport  is,  however,  most  decidedly  a 
question  to  be  asked,  and  it  seems 


rather  inconsistent  ^ 

on  one  page  expiesse  P  ^  j  a 

London  will  be  sufficiently served*  ^ 
all  the  tube  railways  on  the  -  ! P  jsc 
carried  out,  on  another  page  th  y 
grave  questions  tart ^  e  of 

appearance)  as  to  t  ^  j,l 

deep-sunk  railways  of  tto^k 

the  first  place  as  to  cost. 

147  it  is  stated  that  the  cos 
railways,  including  that 
and  lifts,  approximates  to  that -of  - 
railways  not  on  the  tube  system, 
least  under  the  same  conditions  °  °  ' 

tion  “The  cost  of  the  more  modem 
shallow  stations  has  been  due  to  the - 
sitv  of  placing  stations  on  private  pr 
perty,  in  order  that  they  may  be  open 
to  the  air,  on  account  of  their  being  up 
to  this  date  worked  by  steam  locomotives,- 
In  the  case  of  future  shallow  railways 
which  of  course  will  be  worked  by 
electricity,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
stations  being  placed  under  the  streets 
and  a  very  large  reduction  in  cost  both 
of  property  and  works  would  result. 
It  is  also  stated  that  it  has  been  proved 
before  the  Commission  that  the.  cost 
of  working  the  lifts  is  a  very  serious 
addition  to  the  working  expenses  ot  each 
tube  lino.  “  It  has  been  calculated,  in 
the  case  of  the  Central  Loudon  Railway, 
to  add  8  per  cent.,  or  over  8,0001.  each 
half  year,  to  the  working  expenses. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  may  usefully 
quote  at  length  paragraph  2  of  Section 
147  of  the  Report 


il(2)  With  respect  to  non-interference  with  tlio 
traffic  of  the  streets  the  advantages  are  distinctly 
on  the  side  of  ‘  tube  ’  railways,  though  not  to  the 
extent  which  is  generally  believed.  Ii  the 
comparison  were  made  between  the  construction 
of  ‘  tubes,’  and  the  construction  of  the  original 
Metropolitan  Railway  by  open  cutting  in  Euston- 
road,  the  case  would  be  overwhelming  against 
‘  shallow  ’  railways  ;  but  such  is  not  the  present 
mode  of  making  an  underground  ‘shallow 
lino  in  large  towns.  The  ‘  Inner  Circle  ’  com¬ 
pletion  was  constructed  through  •  the  heart  of  the 
City  along  the  most  crowded  streets,  such  as 
Cannon-street,  Eastcheap,  and  the  Minones, 
under  temporary  wooden  platforms,  laid  down 
at  night,  without  any  stoppage  of  the  traffic, 
but  involving  a  slight  inconvenience,  for  a  few 
months,  from  the  wooden  platform  not  being  so 
good  a  carriage-way  as  a  well-paved  road.  The 
same  mode  of’  construction  was  adopted  through 
the  most  crowded  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  a  very 
large  station  was  constructed  without  any  serious 
interference  with  either  the  ordinary  street 
traffic  or  a  constant  service  of  tramcars.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  given,  but  another 
well-known  example  was  the  construction  of 
the  Bank  Station  in  London,  which  was  carried 
out  without  any  serious  interference  -with  the 
street  traffic  of  perhaps  the  busiest  place  in  the 
world.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  in  Paris  is 
another  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
method  of  building  a  ‘  shallow  ’  railway  under 
public  streets,'  in  full  use,- with  but  slight  public 
inconvenience. 


convenience. 

-  It  is  thus  evident  that  although  the  construction 
of  *  tubes,’  owing  to  their  great  depth  in  the  clay, 
scarcely  affects  the  traffic  of  the  streets  at  all. 
yet  the  satisfactory  construction  of  a  ‘shallow  ’ 
railway  is  really  only  a  matter  of  the  adoption  of 
proper  precautionary  measures.” 


To  this  we  may  add  some  further 
considerations  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Commissioners ; 
which  at  all  events  are  not  referred  to. 
When  the  London  Central  Railway 
was  first  opened,  the  clean  and  bright 
look  of  the  stations  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  transit  took  by  surprise  many  of 
those  (ourselves  included)  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  regarded  the  project  of  journeying 
in  a  tube  so  far  below  the  surface  as 
anything  but  promising  or  agreeable. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  days  there 
was  father  a  rush  for  it,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  could  hardly  provide  for  the  traffic 


offered  them.  The  enthusiasm  J 
what  subsided  now  (though  the  trai  ' 
still  very  crowded  at  some  parts  If 
day)  ;  and  the  first  surprise  at  fj J  ’ 
it  so  much  less  objectionable  tW^ 
expected  leaves  room  for  some  *** 
sideration.  People  who  have  no  inter°n 
involved  in  the  success  of  this  forJ8’5 
railway  must,  we  think,  come  to 
conclusion  that,  for  a  permanent  s  ' 


it  has  very  serious  drawbacks  Wi ■  ’ 
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regard  to  health  and  safety.  In  r 
to  the  former,  it  is  true  that  no  thoroV! 
and  scientific  system  of  ventilation  f 
yet  been  applied  to  the  tube  railways  j! 
is  all  nonsense  to  urge,  as  some  engine 
do,  that  the  very  movement  of  the  w* 
through  a  tunnel  not  much  larger8"1 
section  than  the  carriages  necessari!" 
produces  ventilation.  It  produces  ' 
draught,  and  a  very  strong  one,  which  k 
something  of  a  relief ;  but  it  is  only  th 
same  air  which  is  moved ;  no  f0lly 
air  is  systematically  abstracted,  and  n 
fresh  air  is  systematically  introduced0 
and  any  method  of  doing  this  efficiently 
would  be  a  further  addition  to  the  workinl- 
cost.  As  it  is,  we  know  that  some  pepi 
of  rather  susceptible  organisation1  c 
not  stand  the  “  tube  ” 


at  all ;  it  makes 

them  ill  at  once.  These  are  probably 
a  minority ;  but  even  those  less  sus- 
ceptible  people  who  use  the  tube  railway 
pretty  often  as  a  convenience  probably 
find  that  in  taking  the  whole  route,  from 
the  Bank  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,  they  have 
about .  enough  of  it,  and  are  not  sorry 
to  get  out  to  the  air  again.  And  if  this 
is  felt  even  in  occasional  use,  how  will 
it  be  with  those  who  have  to  use  a  tub 
railway  twice  every  day  to  get  from  their 
homes  to  the  City  and  back  ?  In  our 
opinion,  very  few  people  can  do  that 
without  injuring  their  health  and  shorten¬ 
ing  their  lives.  And  it  must  be  added 
that  while  a  tube  railway  is  one  of  the 
safest  of  railways  as  long  as  everything 
goes  right,  it  has  dangers  peculiar  to 
itself  in  case  anything  goes  wrong.-  How¬ 
ever  unlikely  it  may  be,  the  possibly 
is  always  there  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  tunnels,  either 
from  a  mechanical  accident  or  from  a 
failure  of  current ;  in  which  case  the 
passengers  may  be  imprisoned  for  an 
indefinite  time,  without  ventilation  and 
with  no  possibility,  as  there  would  he 
in  an  ordinary  railway,  of  walking  out 
of  the  tunnel.  Admit  that  such  an 
incident  is  exceedingly  improbable,  it  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  that  it  is  impossible; 
and  the  more  the  tube  railway  system 
is  extended,  the  more  the  field  of  such 
possibilities  is  extended.  In  spite  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe  a  year  or  two  ago 
on  the  Paris  Metropolitan  Railway  (which 
was  due  to  mismanagement  and  reck¬ 
lessness  rather  than  to  construction), 
that  railway,  with  its  wide  tunnels  and 
roadway,  and  its  easy  access  by  stairs 
from  the  street,  is  a  far  more  safe  ar.d 
satisfactory  one  than  the  London  tub 
railways  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  these  considerations  were  not  taken 
into  account  before  so  many  concessions 
for  tube  railways  in  London  were  made- 
The  conclusions  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  shallow 
railways,  like  almost  everything  else  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  London 
transport,  come  apparently  too  late  to 
be  of  much  practical  use. 
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In  Section  .  81  of  the  Report  some 
special  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Engineers  arc  referred  to,  which  are 
intended  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
congestion  at  certain  points.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  very  much  impressed 
with  the  practical  character  of  these 
suggestions,  or  of  two  of  them  at  all 
events.  The  first  is,  to  commence  a 
viaduct  at  the  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  carry  it  north  to  the  centre 
of  New  Bridge-street  and  Farringdon- 
street  to  terminate  in  Farringdon-street. 
This  would  involve  the  widening  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  of  Farringclon- 
street,  and  would  be  a  very  costly  pro¬ 
ceeding,  attended,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
with  practical  inconveniences  in  any 
case.  Perhaps  when  we  get  the  Advisory 
Engineers’  Report  we  may  find  with  it 
drawings  showing  how  such  a  scheme 
is  proposed  to  be  carried  out.  For  the 
present,  we  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  such  a  viaduct,  commencing 
in  the  centre  of  Blackfriars.  Bridge,  is  to 
get  a  sufficient  headway  over  the  junction 
of  the  Embankment-road  and  Queen 
Victoria-street,  except  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  inconveniently  steep  gradient. 
The  second  and  somewhat  analogous 
scheme  is  the  construction  of  a  viaduct 
from  the  north  end  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
to  the  hill  of  Wellington-street,  across 
■  the  Strand.  Here  also  there  appears  to 
be  very  short  space  for  getting  a  viaduct 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  give  a 
sufficient  headway  across  the  Strand ; 
and  such  a  scheme  would  absolutely 
necessitate  the  widening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  which  we  should  prefer  to  leave 
untouched.  Without  widening  it,  how¬ 
ever,  too  great  a  traffic  would  be  dis¬ 
charged  on  to  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  occasion  would  be  seized  on  as  an 
excuse  for  destroying  and  rebuilding 
Waterloo  Bridge,  thus  robbing  London 
of  one  of  its  grandest  and  most  famous 
structures  for  a  mere  question  of  street 
way.  That  is  obviously  not  included 
at  present  in  the  proposed  scheme,  as  the 
cost  of  it  is  estimated  at  only  325,000/.  ; 
but  that,  we  fear,  would  be  the  upshot 
of  it.  And,  in  a  general  way,  all  such 
schemes  for  a  rising  viaduct  in  the 
middle  of  a  street  must  involve  awkward¬ 
ness  and  inconvenience  at  one  point  or 
another.  However  the  headway  may 
be  arranged  where  the  main  traffic 
at  right  angles  is  crossed,  there  must 
always  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
using  viaduct  which  is  too  high  to  cross 
and  too  low  to  go  under,  so  that  for  that 
portion  of  it  one  side  of  the  street  in 
which  it  rises  ;s  cut  off  from  aire(jt 
communication  with  the  other  side, 
"  rich  is  a  serious  inconvenience.  Schemes 
°  lls  mhd  look  much  better  on  paper, 
as  a  rule,  than  they  would  work  out  in 
practice.  The  third  suggestion  is  a 
p'!re?„r°ad  k°m  Berlreley-street  under 
.illy,  t0  relieve  the  constant  con¬ 
gestion  m  Piccadilly  at  the  top  of  St 
James  s-street.  Without  seeing  a -plan 
,jSecy°n  °*  tie  proposed  street  it 
''mid  be  impossible  to  express  any 
p  mon  upon  a  scheme  so  vaguely 
it  wmlbf1'  Tihe  merely  says  that 

nrlvof  mTolve  tie  purchase  of  valuable 
Private  property,  though  no  estimate 

how  vC°S  ,lSglvcn-  There  is  no  doubt, 

is  th»  ’  V  Ule  block  of  traffic  there 
e  most  serious  one  in  the  western 


portion  of  London,  and,  in  the  afternoon 
at  all  events,  much  more  serious  than 
that  in  the  Strand  at  Wellington-street ; 
and  that  some  decisive  even  if  costly 
effort  is  called  for  to  mitigate  it,  as  the 
evil  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  subways  and  subway  railways  two 
remarks  are  made  in  the  Report,  which 
are  certainly  borne  out  by  our  observa¬ 
tion.  One  is,  that  subterranean  rail¬ 
ways,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of 
people  who,  at  some  parts  of  the  day, 
travel  by  them,  do  not  seem  to  have 
reduced  the  numbers  of  vehicles  and  foot- 
passengers  to  any  appreciable,  extent. 
Certainly  the  omnibus  traffic  seems  little 
if  at  all  reduced  since  the  underground 
and  tube  railways  were  made ;  the 
receipts  of  the  omnibus  companies  may 
possibly  tell  a  different  tale,  but  the 
result  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  The  fact  we  take  to  be  this — 
that  the  more  means  of  transit  are  multi¬ 
plied,  the  more  people  move  about. 
Statistics  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case 
in  New  York,  and  we  expect  that  statistics 
would  show  the  same  in  London.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  in  these  days  to 
increased  locomotion,  and  the  increase 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  means  of  transport.  In  regard  to 
the  provision  of  subways  for  foot- 
passengers,  the  Report  remarks  that 
however  theoretically  a  convenience,  they 
do  not  in  fact  seem  to  be  much  used 
when  provided  ;  and  they  instance  the 
case  of  the  system  of  subterranean 
footways  under  the  crowded  space  oppo¬ 
site  the  Mansion  House.  Our  own  obser¬ 
vation  confirms  this.  There  is  always 
a  crowd  on  the  street  footways  at  this 
point,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  street  in  the  midst  of  the 
vehicles  ;  but  we  have  never  found  any 
crowd  in  the  subways,  well  arranged  and 
convenient  as  they  are.  Apparently, 
when  it  is  only  a  question  of  walking, 
the  mere  fact  of  having  to  go  down 
a  stair  keeps  nineteen  people  out  of 
twenty  on  the  surface.  To  walk  straight 
on  seems  a  more  obvious  thing  to  do 
than  to  go  down  a  flight  of  steps. 

Wc  come  lastly  to  the  subject  of 
administration.  It  is  noted  in  Section 
152  of  the  Report  that  the  Select  Com-, 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ax>pointed 
in  1863,  to  consider  the  question  of 
“  Metropolitan  Railway  Communication,” 
recommended  that  every  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  railway  communication  for  the 
metropolis  should  be  under  one  manage¬ 
ment  for  working  purposes — a  recom¬ 
mendation  out  of  which  nothing  came. 
But  the  present  Commission  express  the 
conviction  that  “  this  opinion  carries  not 
less  force  in  the  present  day  than  it  did 
at  the  time  it  was  made.”  We  should 
say  it  carried  even  more  force  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  are  threatened 
with  a  network  of  lines  each  under  its 
own  independent  management.  The 
Report  adds,  in  the  same  Section,  “  all 
large  systems  of  mechanical  traction 
can  be  worked  most  economically,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public, 
when  they  are  under  one  and  the  same 
management.” 

It  is  evidently  on  the  basis  of  this 
suggestion  that  the  Commission  have 
drawn  up,  as  part  of  their  Report,  the 


recommendation  of  the  creation  of  a 
“  Traffic  Board.”  We  may  quote  the 
following  statement  of  their  argument, 
from  Section  200  of  the  Report : — 

“  It.  would  have  been  possible,  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  date,  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  for 
street  improvements,  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  locomotion  and  transport,  and  tho 
financial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out 
cojikl  have  been  overcome  by  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  assistance  from  municipal  funds  ;  but, 
even  if  any  such  general  scheme  had  been  devised, 
it  would  probably  have  been  out  of  date  before  it 
was  completed,  and  no  permanent  body  existed 
which  could  modify  it  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
the  problem.  If  such  a  scheme  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  1 84G,  the  provision  for  future  urban  and 
suburban  traffic  must,  with  the  information  then 
available,  have  proved  insufficient.  A  scheme 
prepared  at  a  later  date  would  have  become 
obsoleto  as  soon  as  surface  tramways  and  “  tube  >’ 
railways,  worked  by  electricity,  became  practic¬ 
able.  There  fs  no  guarantee  that  a  scheme  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  present  day  would  be  final  ;  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  would  require  modifica¬ 
tion  in  a,  very  few  years.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  provision  of  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion  and  transport  should  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan,  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  that  plan  should  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  make  use  of 
the  latest  scientific  inventions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  only  effective  remedy  appeals 
to  us  to  be  the  creation  of  a  permanent  authority, 
possessed  of  special  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  giving  continuous  attention  to  all  questions 
affecting  locomotion  and  transport  in  London. 
The  present  system  under  which  an  ineffective 
control  is  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  opposing 
particular  private  Bills  in  Parliament,  and,  under 
which  temporary  Royal  Commissions  or  Select 
Committees  of  Parliament  are  appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  to  deal  with  special  questions  of  an 
urgent  nature,  has  failed.” 

It  is  proposed  that  this  Board  should 
draw  up  a  yearly  Report  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  locomotion,  transport,  and 
traffic  in  “  greater  London,”  dealing 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  control  of 
traffic ;  the  breaking  up  of  streets ; 
the  removal  of  special  obstructions  to 
traffic,  the  provision  of  new  lines ,  of 
railway  or  tramway-,  etc.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  should  deal  with  questions 
of  street  widening  and  the  construction 
of  new  streets  ;  but  there  would ,  be  a 
difficulty  in  this,  as  it  would  be  trenching 
on.  the  special  pro vince  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

The  Board  would,  further,  be  required 
to  examine  and  report  upon  all  Bills 
projiosed  to  be  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  schemes  connected  with  loco¬ 
motion.  If  required  to  do  so  by  the 
Government,  the  Board  might  also  pre¬ 
pare  schemes  for  or  in  connexion  with 
the  provision  of  means  of  locomotion 
or  transport,  as  well  as  report  specially 
oil  any  question  affecting  London  traffic 
which  might  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
Government.  The  idea  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  London  railway  systems  and 
tramway  systems  each  under  one  manage¬ 
ment, ^already  referred  to,  it  would  be  one 
object  of  the  Traffic  Board  to  bring  into 
actual  practice,  or  to  do  all  it  could  to 
facilitate  that  end. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
it  is  suggested  that  it  should  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  not  more  than  four  or  less 
than  two  other  members,  appointed  by 
Government,  and  paid  such  salaries  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  thoroughly 
competent  men.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  they  should  he  experts  in  engineer¬ 
ing  or  any  other  special  profession,  as  the 
Board  could  consult  specialists  when 
necessary.  All  the  other  recommenda¬ 
tions — as,  that  a  member  of  the  Boaicl 
should  not  be  a  member  of  any  local 
authority  in  London  or  'have  any 
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occupation  which  would  limit  the  time  he 
could  devote  to. the  work  of  the  Board 
are  in  favour  of  securing  efficiency ; 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Commission 
when  they  recommend  the  minimum  of 
three  members  rather  than  the  maximum 
of  five.  Three  heads  are  hardly  enough 
to  manage  such  an  immense  aggregation 
of  operations,  affecting  so  many  interests. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Report  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  made  too  late  ;  but 
it  contains  valuable  hints  for  the  future, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Traffic  Board, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  a  great  and 
important  step  towards  bringing  order  out 
of  the  present  chaos  of  London  traffic. 

- -4- - 

NOTES. 

Th0  The  Journal  of  the  Insti- 

Enroiment  of  tute  of  Architects  contains 

Architects.  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  pro¬ 
moting  what  is  now  called  “  The  Enrol¬ 
ment  of  Architects  ”  (we  presume  the 
word  “  Registration  ”  has  acquired 
rather  undesirable  associations),  of  which 
the  first  object  is  stated  to  be 

“  (a)  To  enable  persons  requiring  professional  aid 

in  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners, 
and  to  prevent  untrained  and  incompetent 
persons,  styling  themselves  architects,  from  im¬ 
posing  on  the  community  to  its  material  loss, 
danger,  and  detriment.” 

We  have  not  space  and  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  (at  present  at  all  events) 
to  consider  the  proposed  measure  in 
detail.  It  is  to  our  minds  little  less 
than  a  catastrophe  for  the  Institute  of 
Architects  to  have  been  dragged  into 
this  at  the  bidding  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession.  As  to  the  statement  of 
“  objects  ”  which  we  have  quoted,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  appropriate 
question  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
engineers,  who  are  concerned  exclusively 
with  practical  works  of  much  greater 
scale  and  importance  than  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  architects,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  preventing  the  selection  of 
unqualified  persons  to  act  as  engineers 
“  to  the  material  loss,  danger,  and 
detriment  of  the  community  ”  ?  If  the 
sincere  truth  were  told  by  many  of 
those  who  support  this  Bill,  we  think 
it  would  read  “  to  the  material  loss  and 
detriment  of  our  pockets  ”  ;  to  elude 
which  they  aTe  ready  to  drag  down  a 
great  art  into  a  trade.  However,  the 
Bill  is  not  carried  yet,  and  we  hope  there 
will  be  a  strenuous  opposition  to  it. 


In  the  paper  read  before 
BSuJpSter  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Professor  Sims  Woodhead 
naturally  devoted  himself  a  good  deal  to 
the  needs  of  the  Cambridgeshire  rural 
districts.  His  remarks  are,  however, 
generally  applicable  to  most  other 
counties.  We  quite  agree  that  the 
nroblem  of  water  supply  in  rural  districts 
is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  the 
supply  to  large  manufacturing  towns. 
One  very  important  consideration  is  that 
agricultural  districts  with  contaminated 
water  supplies  may  very  easily  become 
centres  of  infection  to  cities  and  towns 
receiving  milk  from  such  areas.  That 
this  is  no  idle  fear  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  many  rural  water  supplies  contain 
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quite  as  large  a  propojtioB, .  0^“^ 
organisms  as  dilute  sewag  ^  ffiffinnltiea 

mteesl  aTsiJggeTed  by  ftofe^Si® 
Woodhead.  This,  of  course  "° 
idea,  and  it  deserves  support  for ^  va  mu 
reasons,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
oy  the  author  of  the  paper. 

,  In  rejecting  the  Tramways 
EmbXmeat  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Tramway.  Qoimcq  the  majority  oltne 
House  of  Lords  appear  to  have  been 
actuated  by  some  mistaken  notion  as  t 
the  value  of  establishing  connex  on  be 
tween  Westminster  and  Blackfriar 
bridges.  The  immediate  ob]ect  of  the 
over  bridge  lines  is  not  to  enable  people 
to  ride  along  the  Embankment,  but  to 
do  away  with  the  intolerable  crowding 
which  takes  places  at  the  tramway 
termini,  and  to  diminish  the  serious 
interference  with  ordinary  traffic  at  those 
points.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  people  do  want  to 
travel  between  Blackfnars, Charing  1 
and  Westminster  every  day.  For  these 
the  tramway  would  be  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  District  railway  and  more 
expeditious  than  the  omnibus.  By 
utilising  a  by  no  means  crowded  thorougn- 
fare,  the  congestion  of  traffic  111  ileet- 
street  and  the  Strand  would  be  much 
reduced.  The  ultimate  efiect  of  the  over- 
bridge  lines  would  be  to  provide  a  link, 
via  Kiligsway,  connecting  the  northern 
and  southern  tramway  systems,  the 
great  difficulty  in  extending  the  tram¬ 
way  system  in  London  is  (as  pointed 
out  in  our  leading  article  last  week) 
that  so  many  of  our  streets  are  too 
narrow  for  it.  The  Embankment  road  is 
one  of  the  widest,  and  therefore  one  of 
those  to  which  this  difficulty  least  applies. 

.x  The  Motor  Union  of  Great 
°and's  S  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  Public.  the  Highways  Protection 

League  both  held  meetings  last  week. 
It  is  somewhat  instructive  to  notice 
that  whilst  at  the  meeting  of  the  latter 
society  evidence  was  given  by  influential 
persons  of  the  wild  and  reckless  driving 
of  motorists  all  over  the  country,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  former  society  the 
only  matters  debated  according  to  the 
report  available  were  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sport  the  Union  favours ; 
that  is  to  say,  opposition  to  adverse 
legislation,  and  the  better  and  more 
economic  defence  of  those  members 
charged  with  offences,  and  the  dust 
problem.  This  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.,  and  having 
regard  to  the  zealous  expressions  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  motor  representa¬ 
tives  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
reckless  motorists’  excesses,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  subject  was  not 
referred  to  at  the  meeting  except  in 
reference  to  public  prejudice.  We  can 
only  trust  that  the  report  in  the  daily 
press  was  not  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings.  To  anyone  who  studies 
the  police  reports  it  is  idle  to  speak  of 
the  exaggeration  of  prejudice ;  the  public 
can  hardly  have  dust  of  that  description 
cast  in  its  eyes  as  well  as  the  natural 
article  raised  bv  the  cars. 
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The  At  a  meeting  of  the  w 
Ventilation  of  tute  of  Public  Health  1 


week  a  useful 


PaPer  was 


read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blizard,  which  s 
be  noted,  on  the  ventilation  of  schooT 
and  public  buildings.  The  important8 
of  good  ventilation  for  buildings  j! 
which  children  live  or  work  cannot  be 
overrated.  The  adult  is  stronger  and 
can  recover  from  the  effect  of  bad  ventj. 
lation  more  quickly  than  the  child 
Good  ventilation  in  youth,  though  W 
numbers  of  the  public  do  not  know  it 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  good  food’ 
Free  breakfasts  for  school  children  are 
advocated  by  people  who  would  keen 
them  enclosed  in  close  buildings  fot 
hours.  A  point  of  some  interest  in  the 
paper  referred  to  was  the  suggestion 
that  classes  in  schools  should  in  fine 
weather  be  held  in  the  open  air.  This 
is  certainly  a  matter  which  might  well 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
subject  of  the  paper  should  be  well 
considered  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  building  of  our  secondary  schools, 


The  case  of  the  London 
Conveniences,  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  v.  the  Mayor,  etc, 
of  the  City  of  Westminster,  commented 
upon  by  us  in  our  issue  of  March  19 
1904,  has  been  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  been  reversed,  Lord  James 
of  Hereford  alone  dissenting.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  simple.  The  Corporation 
of  Westminster,  acting  as  the  sanitary 
authority  and  under  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  Section  44  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  constructed 
certain  lavatories  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway  in  the  newly-widened  thorough¬ 
fare  at  the  lower  end  of  Parliament- 
street.  The  mode  of  egress  and  ingress 
to  these  lavatories  was  by  an  entrance 
at  each  side  of  the  roadway  and  a  flight 
of  stairs  leading  to  a  subway  which 
goes  through  the  lavatories.  In  the 
first  instance  these  entrances  encroached 
upon  the  footway,  and  since  the  footway 
is  expressly  excepted  by  Sub-section  (2)  of 
the  above  section,  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
ordered  this  part  of  the  works  to 
be  removed.  The  railway  company 
owns  certain  buildings  fronting  on 
Parliament-street,  with  vaults  under  the 
pavement,  and  they  complained  that 
the  Corporation,  under  the  Act,  had 
no  power  to  make  a  subway,  and  that 
they  had  committed  a  trespass  and 
also  obstructed  the  roadway.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  object  of  the  Corporation  had  been 
to  construct  a  subway  to  facilitate  the 
traffic,  and  held  that  this  was  outside 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
statute.  The  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  have  reversed  this  finding,  holding 
that  this  form  of  access  to  the  lavatory 
was  reasonable  and  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Corporation  to  provide,  and  that 
it  was  erected  not  with  the  intention 
of  providing  a  subway  for  traffic,  but 
simply  as  a  suitable  means  of  access 
to  the  lavatories.  This  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  owners  of  house  property  in 
London  ;  it  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
has  to  be  accepted,  but  it  is  obvious 
'  that  it  makes  a  very  considerable 
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difference  to  owners  having  houses  fronting 
the  street  whether  access  is  made  to 
lavatories  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
by  one  shaft  above  them  in  the  road¬ 
way,  or  by  entrances  to  subways  close 
to  the  footway  opposite  their  premises. 

The  Testing  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
of  Electric  Appeal  in  dismissing  with 
lighting  Mains.  cog^.g  ^  appeaJ  0f  the 

Manchester  Corporation  in  the  case  of 
A.  H.  Midwood  &  Co.  v.  Manchester 
■Corporation  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
The  plaintiffs  had  sustained  damage 
by  an  explosion  due  primarily  to  a  leakage 
of  electricity  from  the  electric  mains, 
and  a  jury  had  found  that  the  Corporation 
were  liable  for  the  damage  done.  The 
appeal  from  this  decision  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  electric  lighting 
•supply  was  being  provided  under  strin¬ 
gent  statutory  obligations  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  that,  as  no  negligence 
vyas  proved,  the  Corporation  was  not 
liable.  It  seems  that  a  leak  had  sprung 
between  two  neighbouring  mains  em¬ 
bedded  in  bitumen.  Now  bitumen,  when 
heated,  gives  off  a  gas,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  this  gas  that  caused  the  explosion 
which  damaged  the  plaintiffs’  premises. 
In  order  to  generate  sufficient  gas  a 
large  leak  must  have  existed  for  some 
hours,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
■engineers  knew  that  a  leak  existed  some¬ 
where.  If  a  system  had  been  adopted 
which  enabled  it  to  be  localised  rapidly 
the  chances  of  an  explosion  would  have 
been  very  remote.  A  paper  read  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Wordingham  gave  the 
impression  that  the  testing  for  faults 
practised  by  station  engineers  was  of 
J,®  mosti  rough  and  ready  description. 

testing  apparatus  is  3,000  or 
4,000  h.p.,  the  best  indicator  a  column 
of  smoke,  and  the  most  useful  instru¬ 
ments  a  pick  and  a  shovel.”  This 
statement  is  not  meant  to  be  taken 
i  erally,  but  it  roughly  describes  the 
practice  of  some  supply  stations.  Great 
stress  was  laid  by  counsel  on  the  difficulty 
0  ocatmg  faults  in  a  network  of  cables, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that 
e  complication  of  the  system  was  due 

T  a  Smlngent  rules  of  the  Board  of 
•u'ade.  Ihese  rules  insist  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  must  not  vary  by  more  than  2  per 
en  .  from  the  declared  pressure.  In 
yv°rds,  a  total  variation  of  the 
n?  o  kglVJen™Ut  ^  ordinary  glow  lamps 
20  fer  is  permissible. 
ar  seen'  therefore,  that  the  rules 

‘mirnW  fr0m  demg  stringent-  Electric 

must  anange  their  net- 
once  tj,*™'  *an*ts  cau  ke  detected  at 
do  must  else,  as  some  of  them 

to  r  a  stafl  "'ho  are  competent 
a."  ,  ?  requisite  modifications,  of 

neceSrv  methods  of  locati“g  kdte, 
necessary  m  special  cases. 

Disused  P*ST  week  some  interesting 
Burial  Grounds,  evidence  was  given  in  the 

in  coimpYi'n  Couis1lstor7  Court  of  London 

t,he  Chuich  of  St- Ed- 
of  I  onrlo6  aud  Martyr,  in  the  City 

for  toTenableAth ““r7  Was  bei,ng  applied 
Sydnevtoov*  %  C.ommercial  Bank  of 
ing  A  y ^nd  their  premises  by  throw- 

wLrd05  supp”ted  on 

of  about  To  C°Ier  asPaca 

height  of  18  S'  f  the  churchyard  at  a 
B  1  m-  fr°m  the  ground.  The 


County  Council  opposed  the  application 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  disused 
burial  ground,  closed  by  Order  in  Council, 
upon  which  the  erection  of  any  building 
was  prohibited  by  the  Disused  Burial 
Grounds  Act,  1884.  It  appeared  that 
the  original  church  was  burnt  down  in 
the  Fire  of  London  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1689,  but  rebuilt  in  the  nearly  unique 
position  facing  north  and  south.  There¬ 
fore  the  west  end  of  the  old  church  must 
have  occupied  the  site  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  cover  with  this  projection. 
The  Court,  on  the  question  of  fact,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  piece  of  ground 
had  never  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  interment,  and  held  that  the  fact  that 
it  formed  the  site  of  an  old  church  in 
which  interments  had  taken  place  did 
not  render  it  a  disused  burial  ground 
within  section  3  of  the  Act, following  in  this 
latter  finding  a  decision  of  the  Chancery 
Division  given  in  1895  in  the  case  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  New 
City  of  London  Brewery  Company. 

Barrington  The  National  Trust  are  ap- 

Somerset  Pea^ng  f°r  funds  to  purchase 
and  preserve  an  exceptionally 
fine  and  interesting  Elizabethan  house, 
Barrington  Court,  in  Somersetshire, 
dating  it  is  supposed  from  about  1540. 
This  is  one  of  the  PTplan  houses,  and 
externally  a  very  complete  and  beautiful 
example.  Unhappily,  the  interior  is  not 
in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  one 
half  of  it  only  being  now  habitable, 
and  much  woodwork  having  been  re¬ 
moved.  But  there  is  remaining  the 
complete  exterior  of  a  typical  Eliza¬ 
bethan  house,  which  is  now  about  to 
pass  into  the  bands  of  an  owner  who  is 
willing  to  sell  it,  with  220  acres  of  land, 
to  the  National  Trust  for  10,500Z.,  and 
about  1,000Z.  more  would  be  required  to 
put  it  into  good  repair  and  ensure  its 
structural  stability.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  has  been  offered  by  one  person, 
on  terms  which  the  Trust  has  agreed  to 
comply  with,  and  fhe  general  public 
are  therefore  only  asked  to  subscribe 
the  balance,  1,500£.  We  hope  this  will 
be  forthcoming ;  but  it  would  have  been 
better,  and  more  likely  to  gain  sub¬ 
scriptions,  if  the  Trust  had  stated  what 
use  they  intended  to  put  the  house  to 
when  bought  and  repaired.  Some 
persons,  we  think,  will  be  likely  to  ask 
that  question  before  subscribing,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation  in  advance. 


T  ,  By  the  death  of  M.  Henner 
m.  Henner.  we  nave  lost  a  very  remark¬ 
able  figure  in  the  world  of 
art.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  he  had 
become  rather  a  mannerist,  and  that 
the  exaggeration  of  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  had  at  first  charmed  his 
admirers  had  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
considerably  lessen  the  value  of  his 
works.  The  habit  of  losing  or  evading 
outline  in  his  figures,  which  originally 
gave  them  such  a  poetic  detachment  from 
realism,  had  been  carried  so  far  in  bis 
later  works  that  his  figures  gave  one  the 
idea  of  having  been  treated  by  some 
solvent  acid  which  was  dissolving  them 
away.  But  in  his  earlier  pictures,  in 
which  nude  figures  were  combined  with 
an  ideal  landscape  setting,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  modern 


painters  who  had  best  achieved  the  aim 
of  treating  the  figure  as  an  expressive 
poem  and  not  as  a  mere  nude  study ; 
his  pictures  of  this  class,  though  they 
have  been  imitated  since,  stood  at  first 
rather  alone  in  their  peculiar  idyllic 
conception  ;  and  these  earlier  works  will, 
we  think,  always  retain  their  value  as 
examples  of  poetic  expression  in  paint¬ 
ing.  A  few  facts  as  to  his  life  and 
works  will  be  found  in  our  Obituary 
column. 

- - 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
READING. 

Favoured  with  beautiful  weather,  which 
continued  throughout  the  week,  the  sixty- 
second  annual  Congress  of  the  Association 
was  opened  at  Reading  on  Monday,  July  17. 
At. 2.30  p.m.  a  large  party  of  members  and 
visitors  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Martin 
John  Sutton,  J.P.,  wearing  his  gold 
chain  and  robes  of  office,  attended  by  the 
town  clerk  and  mace-bearer  in  full  regalia. 
The  opening  proceedings  were  very  brief,  the 
address  being  deferred  until  the  evening. 
The  Mayor,  having  welcomed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Reading  in  the  name  of  the  town 
with  much  cordiality,  invited  the  members 
attending  the  Congress  to  a  conversazione  to 
be  given  in  their  honour  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
R.  E.  Leader,  B.A.,  in  a  few  appropriate 
words,  thanked  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  kind  and 
hearty  manner  in  which  he  had  received  them, 
and  the  formal  opening  proceedings  then 
terminated.  Leaving  the  Town  Hall,  the 
party  wended  their  way  to  the  Public 
Museum,  closely  adjacent,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Alderman  Blandy,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Museum  and  Library  Committee 
of  the  Corporation,  and  the  curators  of  the 
various  departments.  The  museum  at  Read¬ 
ing  is,  as  Mr.  Blandy  remarked,  in  its  con¬ 
tents  miscellaneous  in  character,  and,  like 
all  local  museums,  necessarily  so.  The 
various  collections,  however,  are  all  rich  in 
valuable  specimens,  and  well  displayed  and 
described.  The  feature  of  the  museum  which 
most  appealed  to  the  Congress  was,  of  course, 
the  wonderful  collection  of  objects  found 
during  the  excavations  at  Silchester,  and 
known,  far  and  wide  now.  as  “  The  Silchester 
Collection.”  This,  said  Mr.  Blandy,  “was 
not  at  all  miscellaneous,  but  was,  indeed,  a 
very  perfect  collection  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  found  at  that  Roman  town.” 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  then  very  graphic¬ 
ally  described  the  work  of  excavation 
which  was  being  carried  on  year  after  year 
at  Silchester,  and  indicated  the  various  sites 
of  buildings  discovered  upon  the  large  scale 
ordnance  map  of  the  town  suspended  on  the 
walls  of  the  museum,  preparatory  to  the  visit 
of  the  Congress  to  Silchester  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  then  led  the  party  through 
several  galleries  devoted  to  the  housing  of 
the  collection,  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  their  contents.  The  collection  is 
one  of  exceptional  interest,  he  said,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  a  great  mass  of  objects  all 
gathered  from  one  site,  and  of  all-  sorts, 
though  principally  of  a  domestic  character. 

In  the  prehistoric  department  of  _  the 
museum  Mr.  Shrubsole,  the  curator,  pointed 
out  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  ages  preserved  in 
the  numerous  cases,  which  had  been  found 
in  caves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,. and 
in  Belgium,  and  the  South  of  France.  There 
are  no  natural  caves  in  the  Reading  district, 
but  the  general  type  of  the  relics  found  is  the 
same  for  all  countries.  The  .Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  the  curator  of  the  historical  section, 
also  gave  interesting  information  upon  the 
exhibits  in  his  department.  Leaving  the 
museum,  the  party  followed  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  the  local  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Congress,  and  hon.  sec.  of  the.  Berkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  to  the  ruins  of  the 
once  famous  Abbey  of  Reading,  where  Dr. 
Jameson  B.  Hurry  met  them,  and  conducted 
them  round  the  remains  of  the  buildings.  In 
the  south  transept  of  the  abbey  church  Dr. 
Hurry  gave  a  very  lucid,  but  necessarily 
brief,  history  of  the  abbey,  from  its  foundation 
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in  1121  by  King  Henry  I.  to  its  dis¬ 
solution  in  1539  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and 
its  subsequent  spoliation  and.  destruction.  Io 
relate  the  history  of  Reading  Abbey  is  to 
relate  a  large  part-  of  the  history  of  England, 
for  numerous  Parliaments  have  assembled 
here,  kings  and  princes  have  resided  within 
its  walls,  and  acts  and  treaties .  have  been 
dated  from  and  signed  at  Reading  Abbey. 
Stately  have  been  the  pageants  which  have 
been  witnessed  here — John  of  Gaunt  was 
married  here  in  1359  to  Blanche,  of  Lancaster, 
and  upon  many  occasions  have  the  great 
Barons  of  England  assembled  to  meet  their 
sovereign  within  the  precincts  of  Reading 
Abbey.  This  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Reading  was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in 
1121,  and  received  from  the  king  its  first 
charter  in  1125.  This  foundation  charter, 
according  to  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  is 
unique,  as  the  king  had  resolved  that  the 
building  should  be  carried  out  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unprecedented,  and  it  is  “  the  first 
religious  house  established  on  so  broad  and 
liberal  a  basis,  and  is  the  forerunner  of.  the 
extended  power  given  to  other  monasteries. 
The  abbey  was  founded  for  200  monks, 
although,  probably,  so  many  were  never  at 
one  time  in  residence,  and  the  abbey  church 
was  only  some  50  ft.  less  in  length  than  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London.  Its  Abbot  was 
mitred,  and  was  third  in  precedence  after 
Glaston  and  St.  Albans. 

There  was  a  great  religious  revival  move¬ 
ment  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  is 


thought  that  the  king  was  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  foundation  of  the 


abbey,  by  his  remembrance  of  Bishop 
Anselm,  whom  he  respected  as  a  scholar  and 
a  saint,  as  also  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
Prince  William,  in  1120.  He,  with  the  great 
officers  of  state,  attended  the  consecration  of 
the  abbey,  which  was  solemnised  by  Thomas 
a  Becket.  The  charter  granted  to  the  abbey 
conferred  very  great  powers  upon  the  Abbot. 
He  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  minting 
money,  and  was  granted  the  power  of 
elevating  to  the  Order  of  Knighthood,  and 
he  exercised  great  power  over  the  townsfolk, 
sometimes  not  over-wisely,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  serious  quarrels  which  from  time  to 
time  broke  out  between  them.  Even  the 
right  of  electing  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
the  town  rested  with  the  Abbot,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  according 
to  Mr.  Ditchfield,  that  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  elect  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
the  Abbot  appointed  to  the  office  of  mayor. 
The  monastery  was  dissolved  by  attainder 
in  1539,  and  its  last  Abbot  with  two  of  his 
monks  suffered  death  by  being  hanged  outside 
the  abbey  gate. 

Vast  piles  of  flint  rubble  walling  alone 
remain  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  this 
once  magnificence  abbey.  The  ruins  have 
been  stripped  in  past  years  of  almost  every 
portion  of  facing  stone,  but  now  they  are 
carefully  protected  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  remains  of  the  various  buildings  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  labels  attached  to  the  walls,  so 
that  by  their  aid,  and  a  study  of  the  care- 
fully-prepared  plan  of  the  complete  buildings, 
together  with  the  chart  and  lists  of  the 
Abbots,  which  have  been  framed  and  glazed 
and  placed  within  the  ruins  by  the  generosity 
of  Dr.  Hurry,  the  visitor  may  reconstruct,  in 
imagination,  for  himself  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  glorious  abbey  in  the  days  of 
its  splendour.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  at 
the  dissolution  were  assessed  at  the  large 
amount  of  1,9385.  13s.  3^d.  The  monastery 
occupied  an  area  of  about  30  acres,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  but  the  south  by  a  high  wall,  on 
the  south  the  streams  the  Kennet  and  the 
Holy  Brook  formed  the  boundary. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Hurry  for  his  most  interesting  description, 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  abbey  gateway, 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  abbey  in  olden 
times,  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Berks  Archeological  Society,  where  Mr. 
Ditchfield,  Dr.  Hurry,  and  Mr.  Keyser.  ex¬ 
plained  many  interesting  features  and  objects 
preserved  there.  In  the  vicar’s  garden  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  gateway  the  visitors  were  shown 
several  architectural  fragments  from  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  was  next  visited,  and  was 
described  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  .  the 
President  of  the  Berkshire  Society.  This  is 
the  municipal  church,  and  stands  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  abbey 


precincts.  Bis  a  Potato  ^4^ 
from  1434,  niches  be- 

aisle  having  elaboiate n  P  monu. 

tween  the  arches.  in  the 

ments  and  some  t>00“  one  „f  which 

chancel,  and  several  brasses  one  ^  In 

to  John  Andrews,  a  pnest,  r  north-west 

a  framed  hinged  Jr3  ,  js  preserved  the 
wall  of  the  chaneel  arch  is  Pf  ^  John 

well-known  PalmlPse^.  '  directed  to  a 
Popham,  1463  Atten  ™  X  stone  of  the 
curious  incised  mark  P  b]i  tbe  ragged 

is  repeated  seven  tmJ«s  {L  s0®16  to  be  a 

tower,  B  had  been  thought^  som^  ^ 

mason  s  iriark,  ^  a|ways 

pointed  out  that  mason.  ■  ,  j  0f 

geometrical.  A  brief  visit  to  the  mure  ^ 


tad  b=e7grmtedBtoXni  by  tta  abbey. 
After  the  confiscation  by  Henry  V  •> 

^aaui,SX|fS59 

late  Archdeacon  Phelps  was  mainly  msrru 
mentaTin  rescuing  it  from  tote  desecra- 
tinn  and  restoring  it  to  sacred  use. 
older  part  of  the  church  is  but  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  edifice,  but  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  early  decorated  work 

At  8.30  p.m.  the  members  and  visitors 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress^ 
a  conversazione  in  the  large  town  hall,  where 
a  large  number  of  guests  _  were  gathered  to 
meet  them,  over  1,000  invitations  havi  g 
been  issued.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mr  C.  E.  Keyser,  Chairman  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  Congress,  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  which  dealt  in 
a  very  full  and  very  scholarly  manner  with 
the  history  of  the  town  and  the  various 
places  to  be  visited  by  the  Congress  during 
the  week,  and  it  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  large  audience  from  the  admirable  way 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  A  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Keyser  upon  the  motion  of  the  Mayor. 


Tuesday,  July  18 
Leaving  the  Great  Western  station  this 
morning  a  few  minutes  before  nine  0  clock, 
the  members  of  the  Congress  reached  Mor¬ 
timer  station  a  little  later,  and  took  carriages 
for  the  drive  to  the  old  Roman  city  of 
Calleva  Attrebatum,  the  modern  Silchester. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson, 
who  supplemented  his  remarks  at  the 
museum  on  the  previous  day  by  a  very  clear  and 
full  description  of  the  ancient  city  as  it  must 
have  been  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  from 
the  revelations  disclosed  by  the  pick  and 
spade.  A  large  number  of  plans  and  drawings 
illustrated  his  address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure  by  the 
assembled  company.  The  amphitheatre  was 
first  visited,  now  simply  a  grass-grown  mound 
of  earth,  but  having  its  outlines  still  trace¬ 
able.  Some  portions  of  the  city  walls  were 
inspected,  but,  owing  to  the  standing  crops  of 
oats  and  barley,  it  was  impossible  to  traverse 
the  entire  area  of  the  city,  which  occupied 
more  than  100  acres  within  the  walls.  The 
walls  in  places  were  9  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
the  highest  part  remaining  was  about  16  ft., 
but  the  total  height  would  probably  never  be 
ascertained.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  was 
about  one  and  three-quarter  miles.  The 
remains  of  the  Forum,  the  shops,  ambula- 
.  tories,  and  Basilica  were  fully  explained,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  position  of  the  Christian 
church  at  the  south-east  angle,  and,  following 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  party  was  then  con¬ 
ducted  to  that  portion  of  the  site  where  the 
excavations  are  at  present  in  progress.  These 
consist  of  the  walls  of  a  house  of  the  corridor 
type,  with  the  usual  square,  or  oblong,  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  tessellated  pavement,  but  of  an 
unimportant  character,  having  been  composed 
of  inferior  material,  so  that  much  of  the 
tesserae  had  become  decomposed.  In  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  square  chambers  a 
large  oak  tree  is  in  full  vigour.  From  the 
mounds  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the  excavations 
the  visitors  had  a  capital  view,  and  were  well 
able  to  follow  Mr.  Stephenson’s  description  of 


the  system  pursued  in  carrying  out  it 
cavations.  Some  other  portions  0f 
just  discovered  in  a  ditch  by  the  sid  tt 
approach  road  were  noticed,  but  it  0  ^ 
possible  to  give,  at  present,  anv  PvniVas 
about  them.  Speaking  of  the  destrLralifJl 
the  city,  he  said  there  was  a  W?2°V! 
Calleva  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  th  ^ 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  there 
been  a  general  conflagration.  Nn  “avir? 
remains  had  been  found. 


very  rarely  discovered  anythin^  at  all  ' 
everything  pointed  to  a  gradualabanl?”1 
of  the  city.  This  was  emphasised  1,1  !C1 
blocking  of  the  gates.  One  gate  was  hi  1 
up  with  material  taken  from  the  k  'r 
which  showed  that  the  Basilica  musth' 
been  in  ruins  at  the  time  the  gate  was  kl„  1 ! 
Speaking  of  the  Basilica,  Mr.  Stephenson S 
strongly  of  the  condition  into  which  the  r  • 
had  been  allowed  to  get,  which,  he  dJ?? 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  the 
indorsed  his  remarks,  * 
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ciation  of  the  able  manner  in  "’hich  her¬ 
eon  ducting  a  national  work  111  the  scienf 
exploration  of  this  most  important  and  J  ' 
esting  memorial  of  the  Roman  occupation^ 
Britain  was  passed  by  acclamation.  The  Dart1 
then  resumed  their  carriages  and  departed?'' 
Pamber  Church,  which  was  described  bv  \| 
Keyser.  This  church  was  originally  il 
Priory  Church  of  Sherborne,  an  alien  ptj0, 
and  the  parts  now  remaining  are  the  toJ 
and  eastern  arm  of  what  was  a  cnim'fl! 
building  of  the  Xllth  and  XHIth  eenti 
dates.  Some  portions  of  the  walls  of  t£ 
nave  remain,  but  the  western  arch  of  tk 
tower  has  been,  filled  up,  and  now  forms  tk 
western  end  of  the  church,  with  a  doorwav 
in  the  middle.  There  are  some  interestin'’ 
monuments,  especially  an  effigy,  in  W00(] 
the  son  of  the  founder,  Sir  H.  de  Porte,  4? 
the  end  of  the  XHIth  or  beginning  of  tk 
X I  Vth  centuries.  There  are  also  four  coffin, 
slabs  within  the  sanctuary  rails,  two  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  on  one  of  which  is  tk 
inscription,  “  What  we  are.  this  man  was 
and  what  he  is,  we  shall  be.”  A  CDIj0^ 
wooden  almsbox,  of  large  size,  massive  and 
of  early  date,  is  attached  to  one  of  the  bendi 
ends  on  the  south  side.  The  drive  was  re¬ 
sumed  to  Aldermaston,  where,  at  Aldermaston 
Court,  the  charming  residence  of  Mr.  Keyser, 
the  members  and  visitors  were  hospitablr 
entertained  at  luncheon  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  on  the  lawn.  After  luncheon  had  beet 
done  justice  to,  and  the  kind  hospitality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyser  acknowledged  by  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Keyser  gave  r 
fascinating  and  descriptive  history  of  Alder¬ 
maston  and  the  estate.  Great  historical 
interest  attaches  to  the  estate,  which  was  a 
manor  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  is  shown  by  tk 
Domesday  Book.  The  name  itself  suggested 
Alderman  or  Ealdermanstown.  an  officer  win 
was  equivalent  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  tk 
county  at  this  day.  It  was  one  of  the  mam 
possessions  of  Earl  Harold,  and  after  his 
death  at  Hastings  it  was  annexed  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  is  said  that  the  unculti¬ 
vated  portion  of  the  estate  formed  a  portior 
of  Windsor  Forest,  and  there  still  exist  some 
magnificent  oak  and  other  trees  of  great  age 
and  enormous  girth,  some  of  the  oaks  especi¬ 
ally  being  800  to  1000  years  old.  In  a  verv 
interesting  manner,  Mr.  Keyser  related  tbe 
descent  of  the  estate  from  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  who  granted  the  manor  to  one  of 
his  'knights,  Sir  Robert  Achard,  with  whose 
descendant's  it  remained  until  about  1558, 
when  it  passed  to  the  family  of  De  la  Mare 
by  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the. last  of  the  Achards  to  Sir  Thomas  deb 
Mare.  From  this  family  the  manor  passed, 
again  by  marriage,  to  the  Forsters,  Sir  George 
Forster  being  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  and  Oxford¬ 
shire  in  1516.  In  1711  this  family  became 
extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  to  the  Con¬ 
greves,  and  from  them,  in  1846,  by  sale  to 
Mr.  Higford  Burr,  the  predecessor  of  Mr 
Keyser.  The  present  mansion  is  of  modem 
date  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  preserves 
within  it  the  grand  and  elaborately  carved 
staircase  saved  from  the  old  house,  which  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  M 
After  viewing  the  house  and  some  of  tk 
artistic  treasures  preserved  within  it,  and  tk 
lovely  gardens  and  grounds,  the  party  strolled 
over  to  the  church,  which  is  situated  in  tbs 
park,  not  far  from  the  house.  An  unusual 
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feature  in  connection  with  the  church  is  that 
it  is  neither  a  rectory  nor  a  vicarage.  It 
was  originally  included  in  the  grant  made  by 
Henry  I.  to  Robert  Achard,  but  was  given 
in  the  next  reign  by  William  Achard  to  the 
monks  of  West  Sherborne,  and  this  grant  was 
:  confirmed  by  his  son,  and,  in  return,  the 
prior  and  monks  were  bound  to  provide  a 
chaplain.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery,  the  Chapel  of  Aldermaston,  with 
the  estates  of  the  dissolved  priory,  were  given 
by  Edward  VI.  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford , 
but  in  1567  William  Forster  obtained  from 
the  college  a  lease  of  500  years  at  a  small  quit 
rent,  and  so  acquired  the  right  of  nominating 
the  minister.  William  Congreve  purchased 
from  the  college  all  their  interest,  and  thus  it 
remained  until  a  few  years  since,  when  institu¬ 
tion  by  the  Bishop  was  arranged  for.  The>'e 
is  much  of  interest  in  the  church  to  repay 
careful  observation.  Exceedingly  uncommon 
features  are  the  so-called  low-side  windows 
and  two  high-side  windows.  There  is  some 
ancient  wall  painting,  particularly  a  painting 
of  St.  Christopher.  To  enable  this  to  be  seen 
from  the  outside,  one  of  the  low-side  windows 
is  said  to  have  been  formed.  Early  and  late 
Norman  features  are  to  be  seen  in  the  west 
door.  Some  brasses  of  the  XVIth  century 
to  the  Forster  family  are  preserved  in  the 
church,  but  the  chief  monument  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  altar  tomb  with  recumbent  efligies  of 
Sir  George  Forster  and  lady  (Elizabeth  de  la 
Ware)  exquisitely  worked  in  alabaster.  The 
knight  is  in  armour  and  wears  the  collar  of 
b.S.  while  the  lady  has  at  her  feet  a  little 
pet  dog,  which  is  biting  the  hem  of  her  dress. 
Un  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  under  canopies,  are 
represented  twelve  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

,  'vhole  monument  is  but  slightly  damaged 
jntl  for  so  late  a  date,  1526,  is  a  careful  and 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  The  church  has  been 
adorned  with  mural  decoration  in  an  artistic 

5X  by  nheAaSte,and  lib€ra%  of  Mr.  Keyser. 
Padworth  Church  was  next  visited.  There  is 
no  special  history  attached  to  this  church, 
but  it  is  a  charming  little  gem  of  a  villaoe 
^  ,0f  ate/r-  date>  with  a,psidal  end 
be™fclful  carved  capitals  to 
I*”  “<*■  Th™  «  a  Norman  piscina, 
north  and  south  doorways  of  good 

,SOime  i"ter«feg  and  curious 
The  S5gS  hr  ’\tely  been  discovered  in 
a Tf?1 ■V^ion  the  J™*>  of  the  chancel 
”■ '!f5“ 3 111*  century,  St.  Nicholas  being 
one  of  the  figures  represented.  There  was 
originally  a  very  good  font,  of  which  a  sketch 
Ker'emi1”  ??.  British  Museum,  and  Mi 
ablt  h„rf  a  u  g  °Plm°n  that  it  was  prot 

coninienwrates^tho510”6*111  ‘j6  p0rch’  whic' 
dead  snlrliP..0  u  rVf,n^.  and  ^e  nanaeles 
Aldermaston  r  n  ™  th6  encounter  ii 
the  party^reached  <?*tieir  way 

and  fonr  oklock  wW  rtC°Urt  betw<,?n  3'31 
Miss  Sharn  wh’  i  ‘bey  were  received  b' 

valuable  Pushed  i 

manor  hnnco  t '  °*  ,  .ls  mos^  interesting  ole 
S  the  dfr  she  extracts  i, 
W  is  nde  nPtw"  ot  the  house.  Th, 
XVBh  cert,™  t  “t  half'  of  th! 

Sir  John  Maivv/  ba.r-  Elizabeth,  widow  o: 
letter  E  “  ‘he  form  of  th, 

stories  in  h*h?  IS  tl0m’  and  18  thre< 
ore  of  older  “date  °f. the  hous! 

Elizabethan  and  ti.  «  the.,. greater  part  ii 
h»H  is  of  that  period  .ft*  “f™*  ?f.  tbe  Srea! 
ling  is  in  the  lKl  ™e  only  original  panel 
Purchased  the  proSy  jV 
Possession  of  RicSVJt568  ‘L™8  m  thi 
tors  had  been' 1 L j  ™kym,  whose  ances 

from  about  1400  Ik  °f  the.  ™a"or  ot  ut‘™ 
there  in  1581  iam?r-ied  h™>  and  diod 

iguoShpreiecdonrfti01  Qu«n  Ann' 

m  the  style  of  t  ire  L  *  5ha  bo,use  was  “itereo 
and  sashes  and  Wlth  long  wind°We 

ou  that  aide  "till  o  m,le.nor ,of  tb*  apartments 
and  fittings  of  that th?  Plast«r  ceilings 
has  been  restoL 7  date;  but  th«  oxterio. 
Projection ^  £h  °i'0rr?sPOTd  wi‘b  the  south 
of  later  date  2  ?  tW*aJ’  Wlth  foatures 
*hioh  are  dated  1664  lei&en  wa‘er;8pouts, 
Queen  Anne’s  time  .  ,  0  alteration  tn 
suit  the  taste  or  have.been  made  to 

celebrated  lady  WS  Ifi*  rSJ™m™ts  of  a 
“ately  associated  th.  ®  the  £ouse  is  inti' 

sociated,  the  heroine  of  Pope's  “  Rape 


of  the  Lock,”  Arabella  Fermor,  who  married 
a  Francis  Parkins  in  1715.  Ufton  Court  is 
one  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  country 
which  afforded  refuge  to  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  Faith,  and  it  is  honeycombed  with 
hiding-places,  in  which  the  recusants  were 
concealed  in  periods  of  danger  and  trial. 
Some  of  these  were  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  party  and  were  viewed  with  very  great 
intei’est.  The  oratory,  priest’s  chamber, 
chapel,  and  long  gallery  were  also  visited  by 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Sharp,  who  herself  con 
ducted  t'he  members  in  parties  of  ten  at  a 
time,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passages 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  plan  of  the  house. 
The  spring  locks  of  some  of  the  hiding-places 
are  very  curious. 

Leaving  Ufton  Court  with  some  regret,  its 
picturesque  gables,  brown  woodwork,  over¬ 
hanging  window's,  and  mellow-toned,  rough¬ 
cast  walls  showing  charmingly  in  the  evening 
sunlight,  Reading  was  reached  somewhat'  after 
seven  o’clock.  At  the  meeting  after  dinner, 
in  the  large  room  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Emanuel 
Green  presided,  and  a  capital  paper  on 
“  Some  of  the  Brasses  of  Berkshire,”  was 
given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  which  was 
well  illustrated  by  many  excellent  rub¬ 
bings.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Oliver  said  that  Berkshire,  as  a  brass  country, 
did  not  possess  many  of  great  interest'  or 
importance.  There  were  in  all  about  200 
examples,  and  the  greatest  number  were  of  the 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  There  were  very 
few  of  the  XIVth  century;  the  only  one  of 
that  date  of  any  importance  was  at'  Bray, 
which  represented  three  figures  supported  on 
a  .bracket  with  a  fox  at  the  foot.  Mr.  Oliver 
divided  his  subject  into  several  headings,  and 
dealt  with  each  most  fully.  A  short  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  the  paper,  in  which,  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn 
White,  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  others  took  part. 

Wednesday,  July  19. 

Members  had  previously  been  informed, 
and  the  programme  reminded  them,  that  the 
excuision  to-day  was  to  King  Alfred’s 
Country  and  the  Berkshire  Downs,  and  that, 
owing  to  difficulties  of  transit,  the  members 
must  be  limited  to  sixty.  Leaving  Reading 
by  the  Great  Western  line  at  8.50,  the  party 
reached  Newbury  at  9.31,  and  changed  into 
a  special  train  for  the  little  town  of  Lam- 
bourn,  where  they  arrived  about  10.15. 
Carriages  were  at  once  taken,  and  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  church,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  Reginald 
Bagnall),  who  gave  a  short  account  of  the 
edifice.  The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Berks,  of  late  Norman  date,  about  1170. 
There  are  two  chantry  chapels  belonging  to 
the  Estbury  family;  'that  on  the  south  of 
the  chancel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in 
the  decorated  style,  and  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  John  Estbury,  with  his 
memorial  brass  and  coat-of-arms  enamelled. 
The  other  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  contains  another  altar  tomb  to 
the  son,  also  John  Estbury,  who  founded 
a  hospital  near  the  church  for  ten  poor  men, 
and  the  bedesmen  assemble  here  every  morn¬ 
ing  round  the  tomb  for  Divine  service  in 
commemoration  of  the  founder — a  curious 
and  interesting  survival  of  pre-Reformation 
custom.  There  is  a  fine  altar  tomb  in  the 
north  transept,  with  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir 
Thomas  Essex  and  his  wife,  dated  1558. 
Leaving  the  church,  the  party  followed  the 
vicar  to  view  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Canute  and  the  market  cress.  The  next 
halting-place  was  at  Ashdown  House,  by 
permission  of  Lady  Wantage,  where  the 
visitors  viewed  the  numerous  Sarsen  stones 
scattered  about  on  the  turf,  and  then  made 
their  way  onward  to  Wayland  Smith’s 
cave,  which,  Mr.  Walter  Money  said, 
was  simply  a  denuded,  chambered,  long 
barrow,  with  an  encircling  ditch,  of  the 
Paleolithic  Age,  having  a  kistvaen  of  stones 
to  protect  the  place  of  interment.  Mr.  T. 
White  said  the  tradition  of  the  Wayland 
Smiths  was  known  in  Scandinavian  countries 
and  in  Germany.  They  are  traditionally  re¬ 
puted  to  have  lived  underground,  and 
travellers,  whose  horses  had  lost  shoes,  had 
only  to  place  some  coins  on  a  suitably-placed 
fiat  stone,  retire  to  a  safe  distance  and  for¬ 
bear  to  look  on,  and,  after  a  while,  they 
would  find  the  horses  shod  and  the  money 
gone.  Wayland  Smith’s  cave,  he  said,  was 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 


charter  of  Eadred,  in  955.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  transport,  as  before  mentioned, 
luncheon  had  to  be  of  a  very  slight  nature, 
which  members  had  to  carry  with  them  in 
the  shape  of  sandwiches,  etc.'  These  having 
been  dispatched  while  the  party  rested  on 
the  slope  at  the  head  of  the  “  Giant’s  Stairs,” 
near  the  “White  Horse,”  Mr.  Theodore 
White  gave  an  account  of  Uffington  Castle, 
an  oval  earthwork  of  great  dimensions,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  893  ft.  above  sea 
level.  A  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view 
is  obtained  from  this  elevated  and  breezy 
point,  reaching,  it  is  said,  into  ten  or  twelve 
counties.  Mr.  White  related  the  tradition 
of  the  “White  Horse”  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  cut  by  order  of  Alfred  the  Great 
to  commemorate  the  great  battle  of  Ash¬ 
down  or  HLscesdune.  Mention  of  the  Uffing¬ 
ton  “  horse  ”  was  found  in  very  early  docu¬ 
ments,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  had 
been  there  for  1,500  years,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  much  older  than  Alfred’s  time.  The 
figure  of  the  horse  covers  over  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  is  374  ft.  in  length.  Progress 
was  now  made  to  Sparsholt,  stopping  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  well-known  “Blow¬ 
ing  Stone,”  Sparsholt  Church  being  described 
by  Mr.  Keyser.  The  vicar  (the  Rev. 
F.  A.  P.  Shirreff)  received  the  party.  Mr. 
Keyser  pointed  out  the  curious  wooden 
effigies,  two  of  which  are  of  females,  veiled 
and  wimpled;  the  others,  also  of  oak,  are  of 
knights,  one  cross-legged.  All  are  of  the 
decorated  period,  and  are  thought  to  be  of 
members  of  the  AchaTd  family,  as  is  the 
tomb  in  the  chancel,  to  Sir  Robert  Achard. 
The  church  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
decorated  period,  and  possesses  many  features 
of  much  interest;  but  time  passed,  and  the 
express  train,  which  had  been  arranged  for 
to  stop  at  Wantage  Road  Station,  was  due 
there  at  5.22,  so  departure  had  to  be  hurried, 
and  Childrey  Church,  with  its  numerous 
brasses,  some  twelve  in  number,  of  the  XVth 
and  XVIth  centuries,  had  to  be  passed  un¬ 
visited.  Reading  was  reached  about  six  o’clock. 
At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Field  on  “The  History  of 
Wallingford,”  preparatory  to  the  visit  on 
the  following  day.  A  paper  on  “The  Walls 
of  Wallingford  ”  was  also  read  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Gould. 

Thursday,  July  20. 

After  the  fatiguing  excursion  over  the 
Berkshire  Downs  of  yesterday,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to-day  was  restful  and  very  enjoy¬ 
able.  Leaving  Caversham  Bridge  about  9.30 
on  board  the  steam  launch  “  River  Queen,” 
the  party,  of  about  seventy  members,  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  river  to  Wallingford,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Field  and  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Deacon  and  others.  After 
luncheon,  brief  visits  were  paid  to  St. 
Leonard’s  Church,  which  was  described  by 
Mr.  Field,  to  an  interesting  old  monastic 
building  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  known 
as  St.  Lucian’s,  to  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  the 
earthworks  and- moat  in  the  Kine  Croft  near 
the  railway  station,  and  then  to  the  ruins  t>f 
the  Castle  of  Wallingford,  where  Mr.  I.  C. 
Gould  gave  a  very  interesting  historical 
account  of  the  fortress  to  which  the  Empress 
Maud,  mother  of  Henry  II.,  fled  when  she 
escaped  in  the  snow  from  Oxford  Castle. 
The  Castle  of  Crowmarsh  Gifford,  which  was 
built  by  Stephen  on  the  other  side  of  _  the 
river,  was  intended  to  be  visited,  but  time, 
again,  was  too  short,  and  it  had  to  be 
omitted,  as  the  launch  had  to  leave  punc¬ 
tually  at  4  p.m.  for  Reading,  which  was  not 
reached  until  past  7.  At  tne  evening  meet¬ 
ing,  at  8.45,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield  on  “  The  History  of  Abing¬ 
don,”  the  famous  monastic  town  to  be  visited 
the  next  day.  This  paper,  though  filled  with 
historical  information,  is  written  in  such 
picturesque  language  that  it  is  most  enter¬ 
taining. 

Friday,  July  21. 

The  members  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  left  Reading  by  Great 
Western  train  at  9.51  for  Culham,  where,  at 
10.39,  carriages  were  waiting  to  take  them  to 
Sutton  Courtenay  Grange,  by  permission  of 
Captain  Lindsay.  The  manor  of  Sutton 
Courtenay  was  early  in  the  possession  ot 
Abingdon  Abbey.  The  old  manor  house,  now 
the  residence  of  Captain  Lindsay,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam  and  other 
authorities  present  to  have  originally  been 
a  Norman  chapel  attached  to  the  manor 
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house.  A  passing  visit  was  paid  to  the 
church,  and  the  drive  continued  to  Abing¬ 
don,  which  was  reached  half  an  hour  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  scheduled  time — an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence.  In  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  which  adjoins  the  old  abbey  gateway, 
the  party  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress,  some  of  the  aldermen,  and  the 
town  clerk,  and  then  inspected  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  valuable  Corporation  plate,  which 
was  described  by  Alderman  Harrison. 
Amongst  the  rarer  objects,  are  the  maces  of 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  given  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  1660 — noticeable  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  inscription  the  Commonwealth  is  entirely 
ignored — and  James  II.  The  most  valuable 
of  all  the  maces,  however,  is  one  of  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  or  Elizabeth.  There  are  two  fine 
silver  chalices  of  the  XVIIth  century,  and  the 
seal  of  the  Corporation,  dated  1605.  There 
is  also  a  “  Whistling  Cup,”  dated  1658.  Upon 
another  table  were  laid  out  the  valuable 
charters,  ten  in  all,  the  oldest  granted  in 
1555  by  Philip  and  Mary.  They  were 
described  by  Mr.  Challoner  (the  Town  Clerk). 
The  first  charter  gave  to  the  town  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  who  weTe  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  borough.  Amongst  other 
objects  exhibited  were  some  old  minute  books 
and  books  of  ordinances  and  orders,  and 
building  by-laws,  from  which  it  appears 
the  Corporation  had  power  to  establish  an 
infectious  hospital  and  to  take  disinfecting 
measures  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague ; 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  and  ordering 
that  furze  and  fern  should  be  stored  in  safe 
premises,  and  that  every  burgher  should  keep 
a  club  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  are 
amongst  these  old  ordinances,  showing  that  the 
town  of  Abingdon  was  a  good  place  to  live 
in  and  its  Corporation  a  very  enlightened 
body  in  the  XVIIth  century.  Luncheon  was 
partaken  of  in  the  great  Council  Chamber, 
the  Mayor  presiding.  The  walls  of  this  fine 
apartment  are  adorned  with  portraits  of 
King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by 
Gainsborough,  a  large  St.  Sebastian,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  by  Van  Dyck,  and  other  life- 
size  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
etc.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  the  party,  at  2.30,  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  Temains  of  the  abbey  buildings, 
which  were  described  to  them  by  Mr.  Red- 
fern,  the  architect,  who  was  entrusted  with 
their  preservation  by  the  Corporation,  whose 
property  they  now  are.  Mr.  Redfern  kindly 
came  down  from  London  on  purpose  to  meet 
the  Association  and  point  out  what  was  most 
interesting  of  the  remains.  Of  the  abbey, 
which  Leland  saw  and  described  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  magnificent  pile,  the 
grand  Abbey  Church  has  completely  vanished. 
The  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  are 
very  few.  The  buildings,  Mr.  Redfern  said, 
had  been  for  very  many  years  used  as  malt- 
houses  and  other  purposes,  and  their  original 
uses  could  not  be  made  out.  Recent  explora¬ 
tion  has,  however,  enabled  their  purpose  to 
be  stated  with  reasonable  confidence.  The 
chief  remains  consist  in  what  he  believed 
to  have  been  the  exchequer  of  the  abbey,  the 
infirmary,  and,  perhaps,  some  portion  of  the 
prior’s  lodging.  In  the  first  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  the  ground  story  is  vaulted  in  four 
compartments  from  a  central  column ;  the 
upper  floor  has  the  remains  of  a  fine  hooded 
fireplace,  and  outside  is  a  chimney  with  three 
lancet-shaped  openings.  Adjoining  this  build¬ 
ing  is  a  long  building,  over  100  ft.,  of  two 
stories,  with  galleries  into  which  the  several 
chambers  opened.  The  upper  floor  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  large  rooms, 
with  several  dormitories.  It  has  an  open- 
timber  roof,  in  good  condition,  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  the  first  years  of  the  XVth  century. 
This  famous  abbey  was  dissolved  in  1538, 
and  its  revenues  were  assessed  at 
1,876?.  10s.  9d.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  next  visited,  and  described  by  Mr.  West, 
its  one  churchwarden.  The  church  adjoins 
the  abbey  gateway,  and,  as  at  Reading, 
stands  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
abbey  precincts,  which  is  the  reason  why,  it 
is ,  said,  it  has  only  one  warden,  the  monks, 
to  whom  the  choir  belonged,  not,  of  course, 
requiring  a  churchwarden.  The  tower  is 
built  partly  on  the  west  wall  and  partly  on 
piers  within  the  church,  and  dates  from 
1485.  The  west  front  has,  on  the  lower 
stage,  a  late  Norman  arcade,  the  centre  arch 
forming  the  doorway.  On  the  inner  face  of 
the  west  wall,  just  inside  the  porcE,  is  a 
stone  niche  for  a  lantern,  some  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 
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ta^ufrtfrs  7»bout  6.15.  At  the  evening 
meeting  a  paper  was  Tead  by  dYlr.  r  « 
(Principal  of  University  College  ^ing 
L  “The  Place  of  Reading  in  the  National 
“istory”’  and  another  on  “The  Commercial 
Aspect  of  Reading  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Williams  (the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Congress). 


Saturday,  July  22. 

This  was  the  concluding  day  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  morning  only  was  devoted  to 
archeology.  A  visit  to  Newbury.  Shaw 
House,  and  Donnington  Castle  was  arTaI,Sed 
for  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Mr. 
Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  At  Donnington 
Castle  the  party  were  to  be  entertained  at 
luncheon  bv  Mrs.  Spurling,  and  afterwards 
return  to  Reading  for  the  special  general 
meeting  at  the  hotel  for  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  concluding  business  of  the  Lon- 
gress,  which  has  proved  so  agreeable  and 
satisfactory.  The  Hon.  Congress  Secretary 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Williams)  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  upon  his 
energy  in  the  organisation  of  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  which,  however,  without  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Keyser,  the  chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  local  Committee,  aided  by 
the  willing  efforts  of  all  who  had  assisted  on 
that  Committee,  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  to  achieve. 


CHEAP  COTTAGES  EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  of  cheap  cottages  has  been 
arranged  at  Letchworth  (Garden  City),  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  and  on  Tuesday  it  was  officially 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Earlier 
in  the  day  Sir  William  Foster  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  city’s  first  public  build¬ 
ing — i.e.,  the  entertainment  and  lecture  hall, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Howard.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  about  1,200?.  As  to  the  cottages,  a 
large  number  have  been  erected,  many  of 
them  of  an  interesting  character,  and  next 
week  we  hope  to  devote  an  article  to  them. 

At  the  opening  ceremony,  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  who  presided,  said  that  they  were 
indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his 
encouragement  of  the  movement,  to  Mr. 
Neville,  and  to  the  First  Garden  City  Com¬ 
pany  for  all  they  had  done  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  the  manager  of  the  First 
Garden  City.  In  conclusion,  he  asked 
the  Duke  to  accept  the  book  of  the  Cheap 
Cottages  Exhibition,  offered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  a  small  memorial  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  They  trusted  that  that  catalogue, 
which  gave  plans  and  specifications  and 
details  of  all  the  cottages  exhibited,  would 
prove  useful  to  those  who  were  not  able  to 
come  and  see  the  cottages  for  themselves,  and 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  be  able  to  get  from  it  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  means  and  methods  of  cheap 
cottage  construction. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  that  the 
exhibition  must  be  one  of  very  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  everyone  who  was  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  land.  It  was 


of  interest  to  the  largest  class  of  tnn 
were  connected  with  the  land— the  l  ^ 
agricultural  labourers— for  it  was  J  ,  ,°f 
portant  to  them  that  they  should  V  'la' 
decent  and  well-built  houses  provide  ^ 
them  at  a  moderate  rent.  It  was  im«  ^ 
also  to  the  tenant  farmers,  because  n 
their  chief  interests  must  be  the  nuT,°d 
of  labour,  and  efficient  labour,  for  the  U 
vation  of  their  holdings;  and  that  pffi  ■ 
labour  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
and  decent  habitations  were  provided  f?  it 
labourers.  Lastly,  the  exhibition  Ju 
great  interest  to  landlords  with  a  view  t  if 
proper  management  and  administration  ( 
their  estates.  He  thought  it  was  oni~  V I1 
to  English  landlords  to  say  that  he 
there  were  very  few  of  them  who  wH 
upon  their  estates  merely  as  a  source  t 
revenue.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  wbi! 
confronted  landlords  who  wished  to  do  tl- 
duty  by  their  neighbours,  by  the  reside? 
on  their  estates,  had  been  of  late  years  til 
provision  of  suitable  houses.  The  u 
miserable  agricultural  villages  had,  to  a  m! 
extent,  been  swept  away,  and  however  2 
lent  their  intentions  might  be,  some  landy 
had  found  and  were  finding,  a  very  Jj 
difficulty  in  providing  from  their  now  2 
what  limited  resources  the  necessary  capjM 
expenditure  for  building  new  houses.  J 
them,  therefore,  also,  it  was  most  important 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  dis 
covered  by  which  the  almost  prohibitive  cost 
of  housing  the  labourers  on  their  1;  ’  ■ 


be,  at  all  events,  materially  reduced.  jL 
exhibition  had  an  interest,  and  ought  to 
of  interest,  he  thought,  to  an  even  wife 
class.  We  heard  a  great  deal  in  these  dan 
of  the  migration  of  the  people  from  the 
country  to  the  towns.  The  census  return, 
showed  that,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  about 
half  the  population  of  our  country  lived  it 
the  country,  at  present  77  per  cent.  0f 
them  lived  in  urban  districts.  He  \ 


«  was  not 


one  of  those  who  considered  that  this  m. 
tion,  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  oir 
population,  had  been  an  unmitigated  evil 
When  we  considered  the  miserable  condition 
of  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  we  must  consider  if 
rather  pleasing  that  a  large  number  of  the® 
should  have  transferred  themselves,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  overcrowded  towns  and  cities,  but 
very  largely  to  new  towns  and  villages  which 
had  grown  up,  and  to  populous  industrial 
districts.  They  had  transferred  themselves 
to  localities  where  they  were  able  to  obtain 
better  wages,  and,  in  many  cases,  he  doubted 
not,  find  better  houses.  So  far  this  migra¬ 
tion  had  not  been  altogether  an  evil;  but  so 
far  as  it  had  been  a  migration  from  health 
country  districts  to  the  overcrowded  slums 
of  the  city,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been,  he  thought,  an  unmitigated  evil,  He 
was  afraid  there  was  too  much  evidence  to 
show  that  this  had  been  and  was  still  going 
on,  with  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  health  and 
the  physique  of  a  portion  of  our  people 
There  were  many  causes  which  had  tended 
to  draw  away  the  people  from  the  land. 
The  housing  question  was  not  the  only  one, 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  question 
with  which  they  were  concerned  that  day- 
the  housing  question — was  one,  at  all  event', 
of  the  forces  which  had  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  drawing  labourers  away  from  the 
land  and  crowding  them  together  in  onr 
towns.  The  problem  which  the  committal 
of  that  exhibition  was  attempting  to  solve 
was  that  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  pci- 
sible  to  build  decent  and  serviceable  cottages 
and  houses  at  somewhat  less  than  the  present 
cost.  Most  landlords  had,  he  believed, 
found,  as  he  had  found,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  build  a  good  cottage  much  under 
300?.,  or,  say,  500?.  for  a  pair  of  cottages. 
That  meant  a  rent  of  10?.  or  12?.  a  year  if  tie 
capital  expended  was  to  have  any  adequate 
return;  and  that,  he  need  not  say,  wass 
larger  rent  than  most  agricultural  labourers 
were  in  a  position  to  pay.  It  was  allege! 
by  men  who,  he  believed,  were  practical 
men,  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  build 
a  house  which  should  be  fit  for  habitation, 
which  should  be  decent,  and  not  too  un¬ 
sightly  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  150?.  H 
that  was  the  case,  and  if  it  was  found 
through  that  exhibition  that  it  was  possible 
that  that  should  be  done,  they  would  bare 
done  a  great  deal,  not  perhaps  altogether  to 
solve,  but  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  t» 
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housing  question.  He  did  not  say,  even  if 
they  could  build  cottages  at  150Z.  apiece,  or 
something  like  that  sum,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  remunerative  outlay  of  capital  for  the 
landlord ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  the  land¬ 
lord’s  only  desire  to  get  a  good  return  on  his 
capital  expended  in  that  way,  but  that  many 
landlords  would  attack  the  problem  of  the 
housing  of  their  people  if  they  could,  do  it 
without  a  loss  which  made  it  prohibitive. 
He  hoped,  then,  that  that  exhibition  would 
receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  prac¬ 
tical  men.  They  must  know,  however,  that 
those  cottages  were  not  only  all  that  was 
required  in  appearance,  but  also  they  must 
call  in  experts  to  say  whether  they  would 
afford  adequate  protection  against  the  heat 
and  cold  and  damp  of  our  climate,  and  what 
was,  perhaps,  still  more  important,  whether 
they  would  be  built  under  conditions  of  suffi¬ 
cient  durability.  The  landlord  had  not  only 
to  build  the  cottage,  but  he  had  also  to 
maintain  it;  and  it  was  perfectly  possible 
that  the  cheapest  outlay  of  capital  at  the 
beginning  might  not  prove  to  be  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  They  must  all  join  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thanks  to  the  Garden  City  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  assistance  that  they  had  given 
in  establishing  that  most  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  a  collection  of  model  cot¬ 
tages  which  were  to  be  shown  to-day  and 
which  would  disappear  to-morrow.  It  was  a 
collection  of  cottages  which  would  be  put  to 
a  practical  test;  cottages  which  would  be  in¬ 
habited;  real  cottages  which  would  be  in¬ 
habited  by  real  men  and  women  and  children. 
It  would  be  competent  for  all  whom  he  was 
addressing  to  come  there  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  and  he  hoped  for  many  years, 
and  to  see  whether  those  cottages  were  satis¬ 
factorily  fulfilling  the  promise  with  which 
they  had  been  built.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  that  experiment  was  one  of  a 
most  interesting  character;  and  he  heartily 
congratulated  the  committee  of  the  Garden 
City  Company  on  the  interest  which,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  audience  he  had 
the  honour  to  address,  that  experiment  had 
aroused.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  declaring 
that  exhibition  open. 

Mr  Neville,  K.C.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
supported  by  Lord  Crewe,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

°f  Devonshire,  in  reply,  said 
tnat  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  that 
exhibition,  in  addition  to  its  other  recom¬ 
mendations,  might  be  very  useful  in  the  dis- 
cussion  of  a  question  which  evidently  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  a 
theh5-y  of,  th1°Se  Present— the  question  of 
S  byJ™s-  Hc  did  Man  to 

mtenfinrt  qoestl°?  on  that  occasion.  The 
™3w  ,thL0Se  b‘v'laws  was’  no  doubt, 
wmiM  1 '  andbe  was  Sl,r€  that  all  of  them 
for  an  des/v  tbat  tbe  by-laws  should  provide 

£v  rMch  shouw  fead  “o  ££ 

Rt,°,fCserTil,g  tbe  hEalth  of 

was  Stl  J?  the  9Mstion,  he  took  it, 
Sv  oat.  ‘he  by-laws  were  not,  in  too 
theTown? tk  d’‘P<Hrather  to  the  wants  of 
they  did  nnt11'0*.*6  ctrantry-  ™d  whether 
Inmecessartt’  ™  t0°  many  cases-  “tail  an 
tats  S  t  Pe"se  on  tie  taildin«  °£  cot- 
maw  $  it  Cr“ry'  If  il  was  ‘™  that 
coulci  noM?  “H?8®3  they  had  seen  that  day 
owing  thotSf6”  mmy  districts 

were  found  t  y  aws'  and  *£  those  cottages 
ahlp  ra  ■  answer  all  necessary,  reason- 

sot  xrst  jo  tho^ra 

their  intent, t,  f  lhose  by-laws.  excellent  as 
becoma  necessary. 

presiding  broiiSt  tl°  Mr‘  Loe  Strachey  for 

A  sent  of  „  ,the  Proceedings  to  an  end. 
of  the  National  l?nCfiS’  u^er  the  auspices 
will  be  held  d?,,  Botorm  Council, 

Cottages  Evt,T?g  SeP^."'ber  at  the  Cheap 
letSrth  x  on'fe  City, 

a  National  SePtember  16  there  will  be 
Drban  Authorities, 
housing  areas/;,\  u,  b ?te-r  PlanmnS  of  new 
of  cheap  and  lit-  deslSpmg  and  erection 
tombe,  P23  "I  “ttages.  On  Sep- 

nnder  the  i  .?ouamS  Conference, 

Reform  Council  a  °£  the  National  Housing 
Sanitary  AosooJr  tbe  blral  Housing  and 
reform  of  rural  Wl™’  *°,  “nsider-The 
cottages  in  malt  ,™.  and-*h?,  b“ildi"S  °f 
a  National  Conti  C‘S1  5"  ,ScP‘<“b“  30 
Nations.  ference  of  Workmen’s  Asso- 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OE  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 

The  Midsummer  Examinations. 

Preliminary. 

The  Preliminary  examination,  qualifying  for 
registration  as  Probationer  R.I.B.A.,  was  held 
in  London  and  the  undermentioned  provincial 
centres  on  June  6  and  7.  Of  the  245  candi¬ 
dates  admitted,  claims  for  exemption  from 
s  tting  for  the  examination  were  allowed  to  tbe 
number  of  fifty -three.  The  remaining  191 
candidates  were  examined,  with  the  following 


result^  : — 

District. 

Number 

Examined. 

London  . 

Belfast  . 

Birmingham  . 

6  .. 

3 

Bristol  . 

Cardiff  . 

_  7  .. 

Glasgow . 

4  .. 

Leeds . 

.  17  .. 

Manchester  . 

....  31  .. 

Newcastle  . . . . 

....  19  .. 

.  16  .. 

4 

191 

117 

74 

The  passed  candidates,  with  those  exempted — 
number  ng  altogether  170 — have  been  registered 
as  Probation  rs.  Tbe  following  are  th  ir 
names  and  addresses 


Adams,  W.  N.,  Liverpool 
Allan,  J.  A.,  Aberdeen 
Allan,  T.  S.,  Glasgow 
Allen,  8.  P.,  Cheddar, 
Somerset 

Archer,  C.  S.,  Johnstone, 
N.B. 

Arnott,  C.  D.,  Gorleston- 
on-Sea 

Arthur,  G.  T.,  Redfleld, 
Bristol 

Aynsley,  J.  T.  0.,  Sunder¬ 
land 

Ayre,  D.  W.,  Cork 
Badcock.  W.  F.  E.,  Thorn- 
field,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Bain,  V.,  Sunderland 
Banks,  W.  A.,  Stafford 
Banks-Smith,  S.  R.,  St. 

Leonards-on-Sea 
Barrow,  T.  H.,  Camber¬ 
well,  S.E. 

Batty,  W.  A.,  Wolsing- 
ham,  co.  Durham 
Beal,  J.  K.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Beetham,  B.,  Darlington 
Bell,  W.,  Bradf  ird 
Bennett,  T.,  Gravesend 
Binnie,  W.  B.,  Airdrie 
Blackmore,  A.  C.,  Cotting- 
ham,  E.  Yorks 
Bramwell,  G..  Gargrave- 
in-Craven,  Yorks. 

Brett,  W.  G.,  Clevedon 
Somerset 

Brittan,  H.  W.,  Croydon 
Brock,  A.  St.  H.,  N. 

Cheam,  Surrey 
Brodie.  J.,  Edinburgh 
Broomhall,  T.  H.,  Haigh, 
near  Barnsley 
Brown,  W.  G  ,  Leighton 
Buzzard 

Bryett,  A.,  Greenheys, 
Manchester 

Burgess,  S.  H.,  We3t 
Hartlepool 

Butlin,  P.,  Rothweli, 
Northants 

Caithness,  W.  W.,  Ealing, 
W. 

Champion,  H.D.,  Balham, 
S.W. 

Chippindale,  H.  M., 
Scholes,  near  Leeds 
Christie,  C.,  Falkirk 
Coates,  P.,  Sheffield 
Cole.  A.  V.,  Watford 
Colville.  D.  Aberdeen 
Cook,  W.  B.,  Huddersfield 
Coombs,  G.  J.,  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth 
Coyle,  F.,  Blackhill,  co. 
Durham 

Craddock,  R.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton 

Crook,  R.  H.,  Birkdale, 
Southport 

Davidson,  J.  A.,  Knock, 
co.  Down,  Ireland 
Dewhirst.  R.  H.,  Harro¬ 
gate,  Yorks 

Doggett,  F.  A.  B.,  Cam¬ 
bridge 

Durrant,  A.  M.,  Hemel 
Hempstead 

Eckstein,  T.  C.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton 

Emery,  B.  J.,  Lowestoft 
Emms,  H.  D.  H.,  South- 
end-on-Sea 

Fetherstone,  R.  W.,  Can¬ 
terbury 

Fisher,  W.  S..  Hatton 
Park,  Wellingborough 
Fitzgerald.  G.  E..  London 
Fletcher,  E.  G.,  Ulverston, 
Lancashire 

Fourdrinier,  N.  D.,  Brook 
Green,  W. 

Furniss,  R.  W.,  Lough¬ 
borough 

Garrow,  R.  T.,  Aberdeen. 
N.B. 


Godfrey,  H.  V.,  Shepherd’s 
Bush  W. 

Gray,  J.  H..  London 
Green,  W.,  jun.,  Aberdeen 
Greig,  S.,  Clapham  Com¬ 
mon 

Grieves.  H.,  jun.,  South 
Shields 

Griffin.  F.  V..  Ealing,  W. 
Grissell,  F.,  Notting  Hill 
Gate.  W. 

Ground,  J.  K ,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common,  S.W. 

Ap  Gruffydd,  C.  0., 
Wellingborough 
Had  wen.  N.  W.,  London 
Hagell,  F.  W.,  Whitehall 
Park.  N. 

Hall,  E.  S.,  B.A.,  We’t 
Dulwich,  S.E. 

Hall,  H.  S.,  Nottingham 
Hallatt,  C.  A.,  Wath-on- 
Dearne, near  Rotherham 
Hanton,  P.  K.,  Islington, 
N. 

Harrison.  W.  H.,Whalley, 
Blackburn 

Haitland,  K.  W.,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Hawkins,  E.  H ,  South¬ 
ampton 

Heath,  F.,  Warsop,  near 
Mansfield 

Heelis,  J..  Bolton,  Lancs. 
Henson,  F.  E.,  Welling¬ 
borough 

Hindmarsh,  J.  R.,  New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne 
Hinton,  -T.  G.,  Exeter 
Hooper,  v,.  O.,  Southamp¬ 
ton 

Howitt,  T.  C.,  Hucknall 
Torkard 

Hughes,  A.  E.,  Newark- 
on-Trent 

Jackson,  W.  H.,  Balham 
Jeffery,  R.,  Ashford,  Kent 
Jew,  R.  E.  T.,  Reading 
Johnson,  L.  P.,  London 
Kaula,  W.,  South  Hamp¬ 
stead 

Knapman,  H.  L.,  Primrose 
Hill,  N.W. 

Kohler,  H.  F.,  London 
Legat,  C.  S.,  Sunderland 
Lucas,  J.  D.,  Send,  Woking 
McAleer,  J.  C.  O’C., Work¬ 
ington 

Marshall,  F.  W.,  Solihull, 
near  Birmingham 
Masters,  F.  N.  D  ,  Don- 

Maxwell,  F.  J.  McC.,  Bed¬ 
ford  Park 

May  head,  R..  Reading 
Medley,  C.,  Keighley 
Mennie,  F.  E.,  Mile  End, 
E. 

Michalowsky,  H.,  Dalston, 
N.E. 

Mills,  W.  8.,  Leicester 
Monk,  H.,  West  Auckland, 
Durham 

Morgan,  D.  H..  Aberdare 
Nairne,  G.  C.,  Inverness 
Needham,  T.  H.,  Acton 
O'Reilly,  H.  W.,  Chelten¬ 
ham 

Owen,  0.  L.,  Swansea 
Page,  W.  McP.,  Earl’s 
Court,  S.W. 

Perry.  H.  C.,  Bourne¬ 
mouth 

Peto,  A.  N.,  Leeds 
Pocock,  J.  C.,  Chidding- 
fold,  Surrey 

Polglase,  E.  J.,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Polland,  J.,  Holywood 
Powell,  F.,  Birkenshaw, 
Bradford 

Powell,  H.  C.,  Buxton 
Purchon,  W.  S.,  Tooting 
Common,  S.W. 

Pywell,  R.,  Hanwell,  W. 


Rahbula,  E.  A.  R.,  Clap¬ 
ton,  N  E. 

Rattenhuber,  F.,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush 
Rees,  W.  D.,  Cardiff 
Rhodes,  W.  C.,  Chelsea, 
S.W. 

Bigby,  L-.  Manchester 
Riiey,  R.  H,  Lower 
Darwen 

Rollo,  R.  L.,  Glasgow 
Ross.  S.  W,,  Belgravia, 
S.W. 

St.  Aubyn,  F.  J.,  Batter¬ 
sea 

Scaife,  E.  J  ,  Bolton 
Selway,  E.  R.  D.,  Stour¬ 
bridge 

Shanks,  N.  F.,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester 
Sheath,  A.  G.,  Eastbourne 
Shelbourn,  E.  P.,  Melton 
Mowbray 

Smeed,  C.  A.,  Stratford 
Smith.  F.  W.,  Newark-on- 
Trent,  Notts 

Smith,  J.  R.  B.,  Furze- 
cote,  near  Botley 
Smith,  L.,  Lockwood, 
Huddersfield 

Spurling,  E.  A.,  St.  Leo- 
nards-on-Sea 

Stanley,  G.,  Trowbridge, 
Wilts 

Stead.  M.  J.,  Halifax 
Stock,  C.  H.,  Carlisle 
Stubbs,  E  W.,  Norwich 
Tallboy,  H.  C.,  Ilford 
Thompson,  G.  C.,  Gates¬ 
head 

Thorn,  A.  K.,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common,  S.W. 
Tilden,  P.  A.,  Northwood, 
R.S.O. 


Toone.  A.  J.  E.,  C.-on-M. 

Manchester 
Trepess,  H.,  Warwick 
Turner,  K.  W.,  Ipswich 
Valiance,  G.  A.,  Mansfield 
Vincent,  P.  J.  N.,  Ply¬ 
mouth 

Walker,  H..  Hessle  Com¬ 
mon,  Hull 

Walker,  W.  D.,  Halifax 
Warren,  H.  G.,  Exeter 
Watkinson.  H.  E.,  Good- 
mayes,  Essex 
Watson,  F.  E.,  South 
Ealing,  W. 

Webb,  R.  W.,  Brislington, 
Bristol 

Webster.  F.  P.,  Totley 
Rise,  Sheffield 
West,  A.  B.,  Abingdon, 
Berks 

West.  J.  L.,  Abingdon, 
Berks 

Whitby,  C.,  Sandown, 
I.W. 

Whitham,  N.  A.,  Barnsley, 
Yorks 

Wilde,  E.  S.,  Weston- 
super-Mare 

Wilkinson,  W.  H.,  Halifax 
Winch,  A,  Roundhay, 
near  Leeds 

Winfield,  J.  E.,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. 

Wood,  P.  M.,  Manchester 
Woodhouse,  B.  W.,  Car¬ 
lisle 

Wornum,  G.  G.,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 

Worth,  L.,  Bournemonth 
Wright,  S.,  Macclesfield 
Young,  H.,  Portsmouth 


Intermediate. 

Tlie  Intermediate  Examination,  qualifying 
for  registration  as  Student  R  I.B.A.,  was  held 
in  London  and  the  undermentioned  provincial 
centres  on  June  6,  'L  8  and  9.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  o  .ululates  were  examined, 
with  the  following  results  :  — 


District. 

Number 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Relegated. 

London  .... 

.  93  .. . 

44  . 

Bristol  .... 

.  10  ... 

Glasgow  .... 

6  . 

..  0 

Leeds  . 

.  18  ... 

13  . 

..  6 

M  anchester 

.  24  ... 

16  . 

Newcastle  . . 

.  7  ... 

6  . 

..  2 

167  88  69 


The  passed  candidates,  who  have  been 
registered  as  Studer.ts,  are  as  follows,  the 
names  being  g  ven  in  order  of  merit  as  placed 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners: — 


Davy,  C.  R.,  Maidenhead 
Thomasson,  W.  J.  M., 
Bournemouth 
Harvey,  W.,  Edgware- 
road,  W. 

Henderson,  A.  G.,  Shaw- 
lands,  Glasgow 
Jenkinson,  J.  M  ,  Sharrow, 
Sheffield 

Binning,  A.,  Blackheath, 
S.E. 

Moss,  H.,  Whalley  Range, 
Manchester 

Morley,  E.,  Bradford, 
Yorks 

Lid  better,  H.,  Carlisle 
Kenyon,  A.  W.,  Upper- 
thorpe,  Sheffield 
Bray,  A.  G.,  Bolton 
Wearing,  S.  J.,  Leicester 
Constable,  A.  S.,  Stocks- 
fleld-on-Tyne 
Corney,  J.  W.,  Leeds 
Woods,  F.,  Maidenhead 
Adam,  D.  A.,  Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Donaldson,  F.,  Bishop 
Auckland 

Dawson.  N.  J.,  FcXhall, 
near  Ipswich 
Edmonds,  L.  W.,  Balham, 
S.W. 

Meakin,  F.,  Myddleton- 
square,  E.C. 

Spurr,  W.  R.,  Batley, 
Yorks 

May,  P.,  Dulwich.  S.E. 
Orme,  R.  W.,  Oldham 
Dunnage,  G.  E.,  Wor¬ 
cester  Park,  Surrey 
Carey,  J.,  London 
Brownrigg,  A.  H.,  East 
Dulwich-grove,  S  E. 
Hill,  T.  H.,  Hale,  Cheshire 
Hicks,  H.  L.,  Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wills,  G.  B.,  London 
Ling,  R.  B.,  Lavender- 
hill,  S.W. 

Abel.  A.  J.  T.,  Clapham. 
S.W. 

Rusbridge,  A.,  Reading 
Young.  R.  C.,  Cotham, 
Bristol 

Pritchard,  W.,  jun.,  Lan- 

Hartnell,  A.  P.,  Redland, 
Bristol 

Birkett,  S.,  West  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester 
Simpson,  C.  H.,  Russell- 
square,  W.C. 


Whitehead,  W.,  Leeds 
Oorfleld,  C.  R..  Falmouth 
Rushworth.  T.  S  ,  Clap- 
ham-road,  S.W. 
Nicholis,  L.  8.,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham 
Salwey,  J.  P..  Reading 
Vaughan,  J.  H.,  Ilford 
Healey,  H.,  Didsbury, 
Manchester 

Walgate,  C.  P.,  Beverley, 
Yorks 

Clark,  C.  W.,  Howdis- 
combe,  Plymouth 
Harral,  W.  H.,  Leicester 
Bower.  A.  E.,  Blundell- 
sands,  Liverpool 
Webster,  W.  R.,  Aberdeen 
Rowledge,  G.  H.,  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  Manchester 
Young,  J.  G.,  Asbburn, 
Alloa,  N.B. 

Collington,  F.  E.,  Notting¬ 
ham 

Warlow,  H.  G.,  Sheffield 
Maltby,  C.  B.,  Southfields, 
Leicester 

Reinmann.  C.  L.,  St. 

Leonard’s-on-Sea 
Wright,  C.  L.,  West  Ken¬ 
sington,  W. 

Caminesky,  P.,  Cheetham. 
Manchester 

Goldsmith,  G.  H.,  Man¬ 
chester 

White,  C.  H.,  Montpelier 
Bristol 

Fitzroy,  A  H.,  Lincoln 
Colles,  G.,  Cheadle  Hulme,, 
Cheshire 

Cotterell,  A.  N ,  Bristol 
Crowe,  J.  J.,  Lidget 
Green,  Bradford 
Douglas,  A.  H.,  Maida 
Vale,  W. 

Dunn.  A.,  Gloucester 
Ellison.  W.  H.,  North 
Barnsley,  Yorks 
Full  ford,  0.  G.,  Salisbury 
Groves,  C.,  Chester-le- 
Street,  co.  Durham 
Guthrie, W., Clapham, S.W. 
Hall.  A.  W..  Ealing 
Helm,  W.  F.,  Scotstown, 
Glasgow 

Hunter,  R.  C.,  Edinburgh 
Idle,  M..  Clapham.  S.W. 
Keir,  W.  I.,  Melksham, 
Wilts 

Leonard,  F.  G.f  Chatham 
Margary,  H.  Y.,  Epper 
Tooting,  S.W. 
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Petch,  B.  S.,  Stepney  Rise,  Sayer,  H.  R.,  Peckham, 
Scarborough  S.E. 

Pett,  H.  M.,  Brighton  Sayner,  J.  H.,  Harrogate 

Phipp,  R.  A.  H.,  Trow-  Twizell,  G.  8.,  Newcastle- 
bridge  on-Tyne 

Ponder,  C.  V.,  Hastings  Unwin,  H.,  Bolton 
Reed,  C.  A.,  Clapham  Watson,  F.  J.,  Forest  Gate, 

Common,  S.W.  Essex 

Rose,  W.,  Roath,  Cardiff  Webster,  F.  C.,  Broughty 
Ferry,  Scotland. 

Final. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations,  quali¬ 
fying  for  candidature  as  Associate  R.I.B.A., 
were  held  in  London  from  June  23  to  30. 
Of  the  74  candidates  examined,  21  passed, 
and  the  remaining  53  were  relegated  to  their 
studies.  The  successful  candidates  are  as 
follows  : — 

•Barrett,  L.  N.,  Harrow  Myer,  V.,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 
Carder,  A.  A.,  Clapham  Naylor,  J.  J.  8.,  Hanover- 
Common,  S.W.  square,  W.  . 

•Doll,  O.  8.,  Lancing  Prince,  H.,  Clifford  s-inn, 

Elkington,  <3.  L.,  London  EC. 

Ely,  G.  F.,  Liscard  Quirk  e,  W.  D.,  Hove 

Fleming- Williams,  C.  L.,  *Reid,  B.,  Sunderland 
Clapton,  N.B.  *Robinson,  P.  Leeds 

Fouracre  J.  L.,  Plymouth  Searle,  8.,  Harrow-on-the- 
Grace,  L.  U.,  Bedford-  Hill 

row,  W.C.  Thomas,  N.,  Rochester- 

!Le  Maitre,  W.  C.,  Hay-  road,  N.W. 

market,  S.W.  Walker,  J.  W.,  Portleben, 

Markham,  J.  H.,  West  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Hampstead,  N.W.  Watson,  W.  E.,  Whitehall- 

Moore,  L.  T.,  Great  Yar-  place,  S.W. 
mouth 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
failures  in  each  subject  of  the  Final  Examina¬ 
tion  : — 

I.  Design . 40 

II.  Mouldings  and  ornaments  . .  .  •  37 

III.  Building  materials  .  19 

IV.  Principles  of  hygiene .  16 

V.  Specifications  . 22 

VI.  Construction,  foundations,  etc.  . .  19 

VH.  Construction,  iron  and  steel ,  etc.  27 
The  candidates  to  whose  'names  an  asterisk  is  pre¬ 
fixed  entered  for  the  Special  Examination,  which  is  for 
architects  in  practice  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  chief  assistants  over  thirty.  Such  candidates 
are  exempted,  by  special  resolution  of  the  Council, 
from  the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examinations, 
and  from  submitting  “  Testimonies  of  Study.” 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

The  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health  this  year  took  place  in  London 
from  Wednesday  in  last  week  till  Tuesday 
last.  The  opening  sitting  was  held  at  His 
Majesty’s  Theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  delivered  an 
address,  with  special  reference  to  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children.  The 
sectional  meetings  were  held  at  King’s 
College  and  the  Polytechnic,  Regent-street. 

Engineering  and  Building -Construction 
Section. 

The  first  sitting  of  this  section  was  held 
on  Thursday  morning  at  the  Polytechnic, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Alexander  R. 
Binnie.  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  and  Mr.  W.  Ald- 
winckle  (for  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell)  acted  as 
Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  section. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  said 
he  would  attempt  to  describe  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  gradually  led  up  to  the 
present  very  healthy  state  of  the  Metropolis 
as  a  whole.  From  the  earliest  times,  in 
London,  refuse  was  passed  into  the  old  river 
courses  which  flowed  down  to  the  Thames. 
Walbrook  and  the  Fleet  Ditch  gave  evidence 
of  that.  Up  to  about  1832,  when  there 
occurred  the  disastrous  outbreak  of  cholera, 
London  was  practically  a  cesspool  town. 
With  the  great  cholera  outbreak  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  gradually 
the  system  of  connecting  houses  with 
the  old  water  courses  came  into  vogue. 
The  result  soon  showed  itself.  The 
whole  of  the  sewage  of  London  was  passed 
into  the  Thames  along  the  old  valley  lines, 
and  the  river  became  frightfully  offensive. 
He  could  remember,  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  the  windows  of  the  Committee-rooms 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  kept 
permanently  closed  in  consequence  of  the 
effluvia  from  the  Thames.  That  condition 
of  things  existed  until  about  1855,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
of  the  Metropolis,  and,  under  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  a  large 
system  of  intercepting  sewers  was  intro¬ 
duced— three  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  river.  These 


pewers  prevented  the  „ “ft^north 

Thames  ui  J-imdo  •  hall(j  those  on  the 
terminated  at  “rki  =  lowjevel  sewer,  on 
south  at  Crossness.  Dumpings — one 

the  north  side,  re9ul^e  at,PAbbey  Wood, 

at  Grosvenor-road  “;tation  the  whole 

The  other  two  flowedby  g  g(mfh  side, 

way  down  to  Bfar^n°Apr)tforci  to  Battersea 
the  .large  area  from  B  ?.  old  Marsh,  and 
formed  what  cfa^d  ft  below  high- 
the  natural  level  of  w  :+ated  pumping 

sx-;.«?£‘SSrh 

to  show  its  weakness,  lhe  eruae  v. 
sewage  passed  into  the  river  >JePos‘““ 
solid  matter,  and  that  rapidly  underwent  a 
process  ot  decomposition  and  *owed  itseU 
very  obnoxiously  by  floating  on  the  snrtace. 
The  result  was  that  the  sewage  WM  treated 
in  precipitation  tanks  with  lime  and  proto 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  from  the 
tanks  it  passed  by  what  might  be J.  tL 
the  intermittent  system.  These  "ere 
works  which  he,  i/l890,  had  to  take  charge 
of,  and  it  struck  him  at  once  that  the  inter¬ 
mittent  system  was  somewhat  defective. 
They  did  not  get  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
which  they  expected,  and  at  last  they 
cided  to  adopt  the  continuous  system  which, 
within  a  month,  gave  them  double  the 
quantity  of  sludge.  The  sludge  was  taken 
about  twenty  miles  below  the  Nore,  where 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  sludge  was  deposited 
per  annum,  of  which  200,000  was  absolutely 
dry  solid  matter.  That  was  the  system 
that  was  now  being  worked,  except  that 
there  was  a  continuous  flow  of  the  effluent 
into  the  riyer.  The  margin  however, 
allowed  by  Sir  .J.  Bazalgette  had  long  been 
exceeded,  and,  in  1891,  Sir  B.  Baker  and  he 
(the  speaker)  reported  upon  the  whole  system, 
and  they  advised  the  London  County  Council 
to  introduce  larger  and  ether  intercepting 
sewers  to  meet  growing  demands,  these 
works  were  commenced  by  himself  five  years 
ago,  and  were  now'  being  carried  out  By  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice.  Before  ten  years  the  London 
County  Council  will  have  spent  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000.  and  they  might 
expect  that  London  would  go  on  as  it  had 
up  to  the  present — a  well-drained,  healthy 
town.  In  sewage  matters,  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  stream  or  river  into 
which  the  effluent  was  poured,  for,  in  the 
case  of  London,  for  instance,  if  they  were 
to  exact  a  very  high  degree  of  chemical 
purification,  they  would  place  a  burden  on 
the  community  which  would  be  enormous. 
In  London  the  sewage  passed  into  a  tidal 
river  of  great  volume,  and,  so  long  as  that 
river  was  able  to  destroy  the  matter  poured 
into  it,  he  thought  for  many  years  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
When  they  passed  to  other  towns  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country  not  so  fortunately 
placed,  a  careful  system  of  purification  be¬ 
came  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  from 
the  streams  and  the  wells  came  the  wafer 
supply. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
(London),  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Whyatt 
(Grimsby),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  SiT  Alex.  Binnie  for  his  address. 

Glasgow  Main  Drainage. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McDonald  (City  Engineer, 
Glasgow),  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  said  that  he  believed  that  great 
improvement  had  been  effected  in  the 
Clyde,  for  he  had  had  unsolicited  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  masters  of  river  steamers 
that  the  results  following  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  sewage  works  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde  had  been  successful 
beyond  all  ordinary  anticipation.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  district  was  undergoing  the 
most  protracted  drought  that  had  occurred 
for  thirty-seven  years,  with  the  consequence 
(hat  the  harbour  water  of  Glasgow  was,  at 
the  present  time,  in  a  relatively  foul  con¬ 
dition.  The  drainage  undertaking  oT  Glas- 
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gow,  next  to  London,  was  the  Wes)  . 
the  world ;  the  drainage  area  measured  ak  ^ 
forty  square  miles.  Two  purification  stati 
had  already  been  completed,  and  in  Ju 
three  years  the  Shieldhall  Works  on  if 
south  bank  was  expected  to  be  able  to  d  1 
with  the  remaining  pollution  derivable  f, 
Glasgow  territory.  The  ultimate  deliverv  j 
sewage  that  had  to  pass  through  the  thr 
works  would  be  ninety-seven  million  galln? 
per  day,  conveyed  by  something  like V.,8 
miles  of  sewers,  ranging  in  diameter  hi! 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  10  ft.  In  conclusion  2 
author  quoted  a  number  of  figures  ’  J? 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  purification 
achieved  at  the  different  stations,  wEich  h 
said,  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  anythin! 
that  any  public  health  authority  C0J 
possibly  exact  from  an  industrial  communit! 
such  as  Glasgow.  > 


Relative  Areas  of  Sewage  and  Storm- 
Water  Filters. 

Mr.  Sidney  R.  Lowcock,  M.Inst.C.E  jn 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  “The  Relative 
Areas  of  Sewage  and  Storm-Water  Filters” 
first  touched  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
requirements  for  the  filter  area,  and  jointed 
out  that  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  in 
having  separate  filters  for  storm  water  was 
that  frequently  for  long  periods  there  was 
no  storm  wateT  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
filters,  if  left  idle,  became  sterile.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  bacterial 
cultivation,  they  must  be  regularly  treated 
with  sewage  proper,  and  then  they  had  the 
anomaly  of  two  different  filters  dealing  with 
the  same  sewage, _  one  at  least  4  ft.  deep,  the 
effluent  from  which  must  be  applied  to  land, 
and  the  other  only  3  ft.  deep,  the  effluent 
from  it  going  direct  to  the  outfall.  To  get 
over  the  difficulty  and  bring  the  whole  thing 
into  line,  the  author  suggested  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  regulation  as  to  the 
storm-water  filters  should  be  altered,  or 
rather  expressed  in  another  way— that  is, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  regulation  applying 
to  the  sewage  filters,  in  gallons  per  square 
yard  per  foot  in  depth,  and  the  storm-water 
filter  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  of  the 
same  depth  as  the  sewage  filters.  The  regu¬ 
lations  would  then  read  that  for  sewage 
filters  the  mean  rate  of  flow  should  not 
exceed  56  gals,  per  square  yard  per  foot 
in  depth  per  twenty- four  hours,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  4  ft.,  and  for  the  storm¬ 
water  filters,  the  mean  rate  of  flow  should 
not  exceed  168  gals,  per  square  yard  per  foot 
in  depth  per  twenty-four  hours.  For  a 
depth  of  3  ft.  of  storm-water  filter  this 
rate  is  the  same  as  that  at  present  allowed. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  would  simplify  the 
working  of  the  filters  and  tend  to  increased 
efficiency. 

Chemical  Treatment  of  Sewage. 

Mr.  Douglas  Archibald  described  tie  pro¬ 
cess  carried  on  at  the  Kingston-on-Thames 
Sewage  Works,  with  the  results  obtained. 
The  works  were  built  by  the  Corporation,  and 
opened  in  1888,  in  order  to  caTry  out  the 
system  of  sewage  purification  operated  by 
the  Nature  Guano  Company.  They  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Major  Macaulay,  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  and  have  been  working  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and  now  serve  a  population  of 
55.107.  The  average  daily  flow  of  sewage 
was  about  2,597,574  gals.  The  substances 
employed  for  purification  are  sulphate  of 
alumina,  clay,  carbon,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  blood.  From  various  analyses,  both  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  oxygen  absorption 
of  the  tank  effluent,  the  purification  effected 
in  the  tanks  is  found  to  vary  from  75  to  80 
per  cent,  upon  a  crude  sewage  of  normal 
strength,  which  often  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  gas  and  brewery  refuse,  and 
therefore  sulphocyanides.  Since  1855  the 
Thames  Conservancy  have  revised  their  re¬ 
quirements  to  a  point  unattainable  at  all 
times  by  any  tank  process,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  consequence,  are  laying  down 
1^  acres  of  contact  beds,  which  will  effect 
a  further  purification  of  from  60  to  70  per 
cent.  The  total  purification  of  the  raw 
sewage  thus  attainable  with  one  contact 
therefore  ranges  from  90  to  94  per  cent.,  and 
even  then  the  complete  work  will  only  have 
cost  13s.  per  head  on  the  present  population, 
The  guano,  after  emerging  from  the  drying 
cylinder,  is  stacked  and  sold.  The  author 
gave  tables  showing  the  cost,  which  showed 
that,  in  comparison  with  eleven  other 
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districts  of  somewhat  similar  character, 
Kingston  was  the  cheapest. 

Present  Position  of  the  Sewage  Problem. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff  then  read  a 
paper,  entitled  “The  Present  Position  of  the 
Sewage  Problem.”  After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  he  said  that  whatever  the  required 
.standard  of  purity  might  be,  it  might  be 
taken  generally  that  the  sewage  problem  in 
its  modern  sense  began  and  ended  with  this 
question  of  river  pollution,  and  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  land  as  a  necessary  part  of  all 
sewage  treatment  only  represented  the  fears 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  other 
methods  provide  inadequate  guarantees  of 
efficiency.  The  recognition  of  such  a  simple 
standard  as  the  destruction  or  preservation 
of  fish  made  it  easy  for  the  Legislature  to 
enact  pains  and  penalties,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  science  had  failed  to 
provide  the  means,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  lawfully-inclined  communities,  to  comply 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  law  and  the  reasonable 
means  provided  by  science  of  conforming  to 
it  had  ah  along  been  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  problem,  and  this  opened  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  subject  had  ever  been 
approached  from  a  scientific  standpoint  at 
all.  The  successful  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  solution  of  any  physical  problem 
depended  upon  the  laws  being  complied  with, 
and  before  this  could  be  done  there  must 
be  an  accurate  knowledge,  in  terms  of  some 
standard  or  measurement,  of  the  phonomena 
involved.  The  extraordinary  thing  was  that 
in  other  problems  where  the  State  never 
pressed  for  a  solution  of  any  kind,  science 
had  run  concurrently  with  the  needs  of  the 
community.  He  referred  to  the  obvious  cases 
of  the  perfecting  machinery  for  manufac¬ 
tures  and  locomotion,  to  the  development  of 
chemistry  in  its  industrial  foTms,  and  to 
electricity  for  lighting  and  traction.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  all  this,  the  question  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  had  been  approached  from  the  unten¬ 
able  position  that  all  sewage  was  alike,  and 
even  then  without  any  measurable  o~ 
measured  data,  until  it  seemed  as  if  no  on 
cared  whether  the  problem  was  dealt  wit 
scientifically  or  not.  What  would  be  th 
position  of  any  other  science  if  it  was  im 
possible  to  mention  a  single  proposition  wit' 
MJ“5,t°  ft  which  was  universally  accepted 
ret  this  was  absolutely  true  of  the  sewag 
problem.  All  that  one  could  say  was  tha 
there  w®re  a  few  generalisations  which  wer 
admitted,  at  any  rate,  by  a  majority  of  th 
soi-aisant  experts,  and  it  might  be  well  ti 
consider  what  these  are. 

“The  first  proposition  I  shall  refer  to  i 
one  that  is  not  yet  universally  accepted,  bu 
is  slowly  gaining  ground,  namely,  that  in  th 
niolysis  of  sewage,  which  is  the  breaking 
acwn  of  organic  matter  into  mineral  form 
y  the  life-processes  of  micro-organisms 
Natures  methods  should  be  followed  im 
plicitly,  and  that  the  process  shouTd  firs 
make  use  of  those  organisms  which  hydrolisi 
he  organic  matter  in  suspension  witE  a  ris< 
i  temperature  and  the  evolution  of  Hydro 
carbon  gases,  and  that  the  work  should  ther 
e  carried  on  in  a  second  and  separate  stag< 
y  a  different  kind  of  organisms,  which  breal 
down  the  organic  nitrogen  to  nitrates,  wit! 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  fal 
t^perature-*  Phenomenon  which  I  haw 
y  recently  discovered,  and  which,  so  fai 
t  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected, 

h/ft  stage  there  is  the  work  ol 
g  ?  sms  that,  under  different  conditions  car 
produce  a  temperature  of  combustion  with 
the  C01r,hustible  gases;  and  in 

absorb' CJnd*  Stajge  the  work  of  those  that 
a  candl  eatAanjd  produc6  gases  that  put  out 
maintain  lu  ■  yet  there  are  expert  who 
metbJo  ln  ,  these  processes  Nature’s 
two  iLneed  n<?  b.e  foUowed,  and  that  the 

stages 1  may  be  jumbled  together,  so  long 
SuffiHP?rial  Purification  can  be  obtained 
thn  t  t°  meet  some  particular  case.  On 
6  -and’  -we  kave  such  a  community  as 
ind  11,6  flrst  ste8e  altogether, 

chemiS?"18  .?rcat  sums  of  mon-T  upon 
S  0007  Ij  °n  t  lii  other,  Birmingham,  where 
sLJ'  ennum  was  saved  on  lime  alone  by 
to  F  L,,IV;  tmf  the  natural  forces  that  lay 
genera  lv  .  “T.J"  the  next  Pla“.  it  is 
ini  witfi  tiP”d  th!lt  the  difficulties  of  deal- 
net  toa“ers  in  s°l"tion  are 

wilh  Z  6d  ?‘th  the  °'Sa™  earbon,  but 
he  organic  nitrogen;  and,  that  being 


so,  the  reasonable  course  would  have  been 
to  follow  up  any  clues  that  were  likely  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
organic  nitrogen  upon  bacterial  lines.  Seeing 
that  if  the  organic  nitrogen  is  fully  minera¬ 
lised  all  the  other  chemical  difficulties  dis¬ 
appear,  it  was  obviously  worth  while  to  con¬ 
centrate  every  effort  upon  the  discovery,  in 
terms  of  some  sort  of  measurement,  of  the 
actual  conditions  that  yielded  the  highest 
mineralisation  of  the  nitrogen.  It  made  no  great 
demand  even  on  the  intelligence  of  a  layman 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apparatus 
which  gives  the  highest  ratio  of  oxidised  to 
unoxidised  nitrogen  in  any  particular  sewage, 
if  the  conditions  can  be  accurately  measured, 
must  be  a  guide  to  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  then,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  couid  only  consist  of  reproducing 
the  same  results  upon  a  large  scale.  .  .  . 

A  third  and  most  important  proposition 
has,  unfortunately,  been  retarded  in  its 
acceptance  because  immense  sums  of  money 
have  already  been  expended  upon  schemes 
that  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that,  while  a  certain  amount  of 
purification  can  be  obtained  from  mixed 
groups  of  organisms  working  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions,  high  nitrification, 
which  is  the  true  test  of  efficiency,  can  only 
be  obtained  by  allowing  the  organisms  to 
work  in  naturally  selected  groups,  each  suited 
to  live  upon  the  nutriment  provided  by  the 
different  chemical  transformations  which 
occur  during  the  mineralising  process. 

It  was  the  application  of  this  zonaF  action 
which  made  it  possible  to  obtain  a  ratio  of 
98  6  per  cent,  of  oxidised  to  unoxidised 
nitrogen  and  nine  parts  per  100,000  of  nitric 
nitrogen  from  an  ordinary  domestic  sewage. 
And  yet,  although  all  the  factors  that  gave 
these  results  are  fully  in  evidence,  and  can 
be  measured  with  great  accuracy,  their 
existence  as  an  obvious  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  has  been  persistently  ignored. 

All  the  factors  that  require  to  be  known 
with  regard  to  the  mineralisation  of  a  well- 
hydrolised  effluent  are  : — 

(a)  The  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for 
the  life-processes  of  the  oxidising  organisms. 

(b)  The  best  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  each  discharge. 

(c)  The  best  interval  of  rest  between  the 
discharges. 

(d)  The  depth  of  filter  at  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  degree  of  purification  is  obtained. 

A  knowledge  of  these  four  factors,  in 
terms  of  quantity  and  time,  is  required  in 
every  case  in  order  to  design  the  necessary 
works  for  any  given  sewage,  and  until  this 
is  recognised  as  being  absolutely  essential  the 
sewage  problem  will  remain  in  a  muddle.” 

Discharge  of  Crude  Sewage  into  the  Sea. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Latham,  in  a  contribution  on 
this  subject  referred  to  past  objections 
against  sea  outfalls  on  the  ground  of  waste, 
but  said  the  practice  had  shown  that  the 
production  of  a  good  effluent,  with  no 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  all  that 
could  be  aimed  at  in  sewage  disposal.  The 
advantages  of  a  sea  outfall  over  any  other 
form  of  sewage  disposal  are  that,  as  well  as 
being  financially  the  cheapest,  the  only  atten¬ 
tion  the  works  require  is  by  unskilled  labour 
ia  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  valve  at  the 
proper  times,  and  attention  to  the  screen, 
if  there  is  one.  The  volume  dealt  with,  as 
far  as  the  disposal  alone  is  concerned,  is 
immaterial,  and  so,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
need  to  exclude  the  surface  water  from  the 
sewers.  Further,  trade  refuse  can  be  taken 
into  the  sewers,  as  it  is  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  any  special  attention  or 
addition  to  the  works.  In  designing  sewer¬ 
age  works  with  a  sea  outfall,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  tidal  curve  in  the  locality, 
as  it  is  the  difference  between  the  level  of 
the  sewage  in  the  sewer  and  the  level  of 
water  above  the  outfall,  minus  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
sewage  and  sea  water,  that  will  give  the 
available  head  on  which  to  calculate  the 
size  of  the  outfall  sewer  required  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  sewage  during  the  determined 
time  of  discharge  and  the  flood  water  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide.  Further,  should  a  scheme 
wholly  or  in  part  gravitation  be  adopted, 
the  highest  low-water  neap  tides  determine 
the  lowest  level  at  which  the  outfall  sewer 
can  be  laid,  as  the  sewers  must  empty  every 
tide,  and  the  highest  high-water  spring  tides 
determine  the  lowest  level  that  can  be 


drained  in  time  of  storm  without  pumping. 
I  he  most  favourable  position  for  an  outfali 
is  at  the  end  of  a  headland,  which,  projecting 
mg,  throws  both  flood  and  ebb  tidal 
currents  out  to  sea.  Where  these  conditions 
cannot  be  obtained  the  main  consideration  is 
that  the  outfall  should  be  on  the  down¬ 
stream  side  of  the  town  on  the  ebb  tide. 
I  ailing  this,  there  should  be  a  large  volume 
of  water,  either'  tidal  or  fresh,  discharging 
into  the  sea  at  the  point  of  outfall,  which 
will  tend  to  carry  the  sewage  more  or  less 
to  sea.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no  town  on 
or  near  the  sea  is  so  situated  that  a  proper 
sea.  outfall  for  crude  sewage  cannot  be 
designed,  and  that  the  combination  of  several 
authorities  to  take  their  sewage  by  a  trunk 
sewer  several  miles  into  the  sea— as  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  Valleys  (Mon.)  Sewerage 
Board,  formed  by  the  Urban  District 
Councils  of  Abercarn,  Abertillery,  Ebbw 
Vale,  Nantyglo  and  Blaina,  and  Risca,  who, 
by  a  joint  scheme,  are  taking  their  sewage 
into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  discharging 
ft  there  during  the  first  four  hours  of  the 
ebb  tide — would,  in  many  other  places,  be 
found  the  best  and  proper  method  of  sewage 
disposal,  and  that  sanitary  authorities  should 
combine  more  often  for  this  purpose. 

Decent  Sewage  Worh  in  America. 

Dr.  Kinnicute,  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
“  Sewage  Work  in  America,”  confined  himself 
to  the  one  method  of  the  purification  of 
sewage  by  intermittent  filtration  through 
prepared  sand  beds,  which  method  was  the 
outcome  of  experimental  work  done  in 
America  by  the  Massachusetts  States  Board 
of  Health,  and  was,  he  believed,  the 
method,  which,  when  natural  conditions 
allowed  it  to  be  used,  gave  the  greatest 
percentage  of  purification  and  at  the  least 
cost.  The  method  consists  in  applying 
sewage  intermittently  to  filter  beds  made  of 
comparatively  coarse  sand,  whose  efficient 
size  is  between  0-23  and  0'30  millimetres. 
The  first  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  was 
the  building  of  an  intermittent  filtration 
plant  for  the  town  of  Framingham,  which 
had  a  dry-weather  flow  of  650,000  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day.  The  plant  had  been  in 
operation  since  1890,  and  the  results  have 
been  excellent,  the  effluent  averaging  : — Free 
ammonia  217,  albuminoid  ammonia  0104, 
oxygen  consumed  '26,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates 
9854.  This  success  led  to  other  towns 
following,  and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
in  Massachusetts  three  cities  and  eleven 
important  towns,  besides  several  other 
towns  and  numerous  public  institutions 
treating  their  sewage  by  this  method.  The 
method  of  construction  of  intermittent  sand- 
1  filtration  beds  is,  in  most  cases,  very  simple. 
In  Massachusetts  comparatively  large  areas 
of  fairly  level  sandy  soil  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  strip  off  the  surface  soil,  level  off  the 
sand  area,  divide  it  into  beds  by  embank¬ 
ments  made  of  the  strippings,  remove  from 
the  sand  beds  so  made  any  pockets  of  clay 
or  quicksand,  underdrain  the  beds,  which  was 
best  done  by  digging  trenches  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
deep,  about  50  yds.  apart,  and  replacing  in  these 
trenches  Akron  clay  pipes,  laid  with  open 
joints.  These  drains  are  connected  with  the 
main  drains,  placed  in  the  embankments  be¬ 
tween  the  beds,  and  the  sewage  is  brought 
to  the  plant  by  gravity  or  by  pumping,  and 
by  various  methods  distributed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  beds.  In  certain  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sand  beds  had  to  be  made  by 
excavating  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.,  and  replacing  the  soil  by  sand  taken 
from  some  neighbouring  knoll.  The  cost  of 
construction  where  excavation  is  not  required 
is  from  200Z.  to  3001.  per  acre,  and  where 
excavation  is  required  it  is  from  8001.  to 
1,000 1.  per  acre.  The  beds  vary  in  size  from 
05  of  an  acTe,  superficial  area,  up  to  one 
acre.  In  some  places  the  beds  are  perfectly 
level,  and  in  other  places  ridged,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  due  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  applying  the  sewage. 
The  original  method  was  to  allow  the  sewage 
to  run  upon  a  bed  at  the  rate  of  50,000  to 
70,000  gallons  per  acre  in  six  hours,  but  at 
present  one  often  finds  a  dosing  tank  from 
which,  by  means  of  automatic  devices,  the 
allotted  amount  of  sewage  can  be  run  upon 
the  bed  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  preliminary  treatment  of  the  sewage,  as 
a  rule,  consists  of  either  screening  or 
screening  and  sedimentation,  only  one  town 
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in  Massachusetts  using  a  septic  tank.  The 
author  believed,  however,  that  when  pro¬ 
perly  used  septic  tanks  would  allow  01  a 
much  larger  amount  of  sewage  being  treated 
per  acre  per  day,  and  would  also  reduce  to  a 
large  extent  the  amount  of  scrapings  from 
the  beds.  The  working  of  these  plants  m 
summer  is  very  simple,  but  in  the  long  and 
cold  winters,  when  the  beds  are  covered  witn 
ice  and  snow  from  December  to  March  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  bed  cannot  be  reached, 
the  filters  have  to  be  operated  with  con¬ 
siderable  care  to  obtain  good  results. 
Trouble  was  also  caused  in  the  winter  owing 
to  the  clogging  of  the  beds,  and  the  amount 
of  sewage  which  can  be  applied  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  and  unless  there  is  a  reserve 
area  for  winter  use  there  is  danger  of  a 
certain  amount  of  sewage  being  allowed  to 
escape  untreated.  With  regard  to  capacity, 
the  author  believed  that  if  crude  sewage  was 
run  directly  on  to  the  beds  one  acre  of  filter 
surface  should  be  provided  for  every  oUU 
persons,  but  if  the  sewage  has  undergone  pre¬ 
liminary  treatment  by  sedimentation  or  septic 
tank  treatment,  the  same  area  may  receive 
the  sewage  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  persons. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  varies,  but  where 
the  sewage  runs  by  gravity  to  the 
filter  beds  the  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
16s.  per  1,000,000  gallons.  If  the  sand 
which  is  removed  by  scraping  is  replaced,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  a  carefully  constructed 
plant  should  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Lathom  proposed,  and  Mt. 
Whittaker  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers,  and  this  was  carried. 

Bailie  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  said  that,  notwithstanding 
the  deprecatory  remarks  which  had  fallen  as 
to  the  value  of  the  system  of  chemical  pre¬ 
cipitation,  yet  in  Glasgow  the  method  was 
satisfying  their  requirements.  The  question 
of  purification  was  one  which  every  locality 
must  deal  with  for  itself,  and  if  Glasgow 
found  this  method  met  its  requirements, 
then  he  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Kinnicute  that  it  was  a  failure.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  scientists  and  engineers  and 
chemists  and  advocates  of  the  bacteriological 
system  to  say  that  this  or  that  system  was 
the  best;  but  the  representatives  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  had  to  consider  what  was  best  and 
cheapest.  In  Glasgow  they  delayed  their 
works  to  learn  something  more  of  what 
London  was  being  advised  to  do,  but  they 
found  that  this  advice,  if  followed,  would 
have  cost  them  ten  times  more  than  the  cost 
of  chemical  precipitation,  and,  as  representing 
the  ratepayers,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in 
going  to  such  an  expense.  They  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  system,  and  were  satisfied 
that  they  removed  not  only  the  suspended 
matter,  but  a  great  deal  of  matter  m 
solution,  and  were  producing  a  very  good 
effluent  indeed.  .  ,  .. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  pointed  out  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  compare  an  effluent  m 
a  tidal  river  and  in  a  fresh-water  stream. 
There  was  one  thing  in  a  tidal  river  which 
was  of  enormous  force  in  removing  sewage, 
and  that  was  the  mixing  action.  That  was 
much  more  potent  than  the  tidal  flow  or  the 
current  of  water.  The  mixing  action  de¬ 
pended  on  the  capacity  of  the  river  at  low 
water,  and  so  they  must  have  regard  to 
the  place  where  the  sewage  was  disposed  of. 
Contact  beds  had  been  in  operation  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  was  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  Friern  Barnet  Works  were  laid  down, 
and  had  been  dealing  with  sewage  ever  since, 
and  had  produced  the  best  effluent  that  ever 
had  been  produced  in  the  country.  .They 
knew  that  the  London  County  Council  had 
been  making  experiments,  and  they  all  hoped 
the  day  would  come  when  salmon  would 
come  up  the  Thames,  but  that  would  not 
be  until  they  had  something  more  perfect 
than  a  mere  chemical  process. 

Mr.  G.  Whyatt  (Grimsby)  remarked  that 
at  his  town  they  discharged  the  sewage 
untreated  into  the  river,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  harm  done,  because  the  volume 
of  water  was  so  immense.  So  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  therefore,  the  problem  did 
not  exist.  They  had  listened  to  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  that  day,  for  while  Mr. 
Archibald  told  them  that  the  chemical  process 
was  satisfactory  and  that  the  effluent  would  not 
undergo  secondary  decomposition,  Dr.  Kinni¬ 
cute  told  them  exactly  the  opposite.  Mr. 
Scott  Moncrieff  told  them  that  the  problem 
had  never  been  tackled  scientifically,  and  it 
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The  section  then  adjourned. 

Second  Day’s  Sitting. 

On  Friday  Section  B  and  Section  D  com- 
lined  together  to  hear  papers  on  School 
Building  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall  presided. 

Elementary  Schools  in  Rural  and  Urban 
Districts. 

Mr  A.  A.  Kemp  (Whitstable),  in  the 
course  of  a  paper  on  “  Td\ P  fUngE  ““J 
Extension  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Kural 
and  Urban  Districts,”  referred  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  effect  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  upon  rural  districts.  He  thought 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  carrying  out  any  proposed 
scheme  by  the  education  authorities  could  be 
obviated  by  the  appointment  of  an  inspector 
of  building  acting  directly  under  the  Board 
of  Education.  Coming  to  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  and  planning  of  new  buildings,  tne 
author  said  the  most  suitable  sites  are  those 
which  have  either  gravel,  chalk  or  sandy 
soil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  altitude 
of  the  land  should  be  well  above  the  storm 
level  of  any  stream  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  possible,  where  a  district  is  not 
sewered,  it  should  be  in  a  position  so  that 
one  could  carry  an  effluent  pipe  for  treating 
the  drainage  to  an  open  watercourse.  _  Ihe 
aTea  of  the  site  should  be  sufficient  in  all 
cases  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  group 
of  schools,  even  although  at  first  only  a 
small  school  was  required.  The  best  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings,  particularly  for 
infant  schools,  is  where  the  classrooms  are 
grouped  round  a  central  hall,  with  cloak¬ 
rooms  on  each  end  with  flat  roofs,  the  cen¬ 
tral  hall  being  lighted  above  the  cloak-room 
roof  with  large  gable  lights.  This  is  much 
better  than  a  lantern  light  in  the  roof,  both 
as  regards  light  and  ventilation.  In  large 
schools  heated  by  hot  water,  the  low-pressure 
system  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for 
even  temperature,  cleanliness,  and  economy. 
The  first  cost  is  not  much  more  than  that  of 
ventilating  stoves,  and  the  excess  is  soon 
saved  by  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
on  fuel.  He  did  not  consider  ventilation  by 
windows  only  an  efficient  system.  Vitiated 
air-plates  should  be  fixed  in  the  ceiling  and 
connected  with  a  tube  to  some  efficient  ridge 
ventilator  in  the  roof,  or  another  simple 
form  of  an  extract  ventilator  can  be  formed 
by  building  in  glass  louvres  in  each  gable. 
His  view  was  that  a  building  can  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  without  going  in  for 
any  costly  special  appliances.  The  code  set 
out  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the 
construction  of  walls  provides  that  they 
should  be  solid,  and  not  less  than  14  in.  in 
thickness;  wheTe  hollow  walls  are  used,  one 
portion  must  have  the  full  thickness  re¬ 
quired  for  solid  walls.  This  he  considered 
wasteful,  particularly  when  the  building  is 
only  one  story  in  height.  In  many  instances 


the  wall  does  not  exceed  14  ft.  in  h6j0,. 
and  would  be  quite  safe  if  erected  with  t 
casings,  9  in.  inside  and  41,  in.  outside  ?! 
together  with  galvanised  iron  ties  1  Tg 
particularly  refers  to  buildings  in 
positions,  as  in  every  case  where  14-^  .m.'j 
walls  are  used  there  are  portions  of  the  will 
which  are  always  damp,  thus  causing  !! 
unhealthy  building.  The  cost  of  the 
would  prohibit  the  walls  being  built  vritk 
14-in.  inner  casing  and  4£-in  outer  casiT 
as  the  code  sets  out.  The  inside  of  the  J 
should  be  faced  dado  high  with  glazed  brick? 
or  some  other  suitable  material  which'  can  L 
easily  washed  down  and  kept  clean  and  sani 
tary.  The  walls  above  dado  level  should  h 
faced  with  Portland  cement  faced  with 
Keen’s,  and  afterwards  painted  with  ? 
destructible  paint,  which  likewise  could  b 
washed  down  and  kept  sanitary.  All  internal 
and  external  angles  to  walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings  should  be  formed  with  hollow’s  and 
rounded  at  corners,  thus  preventing  dust 
accumulating  in  the  interior  angles,  also 
giving  better  facilities  for  sweeping  the  dust 
away  from  the  intersections  of  floor  and 
walls.  Care  should  be  taken  that  projecting 
ornamental  mouldings,  cornices,  and  archu 
traves  should  not  be  introduced  more  than 
is  necessary  in  the  interior  of  school  buildings 
as  they  only  harbour  dust  and  bacteria’ 
which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  Where  a  system  for  the  treatment 
of  the  drainage  can  be  arranged  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  be,  as  cess- 
pools  and  otheT  modes  of  drainage  used  in 
rural  districts  are  very  injurious  to  health 
and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  ’ 

Ventilation  of  Schools  and  Public  Buildings. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blizard  then  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Ventilation  of  Elementary  Schools  and 
Public  Buildings.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  : — “  Under  the  Building 
Rules  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
minimum  requirements  were,  for  infants, 
8  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  or  80  cubic  ft.  of  air 
space,  and  for  adult  children,  10  sq.  ft,  of 
floor  area,  or  130  cubic  ft.  of  air  space.  A 
few  years  ago  the  rule  for  infants  was  altered 
to  9  sq.  ft.  of  area,  which  was  certainly  an 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  small  though 
it  was.  In  all  the  codes  ventilation  has  been 
mentioned,  but  never  really  considered; 
that  is  to  say,  4  actual  interchange  by  the 
removal  of  the  vitiated  air  and  renlacing  it 
with  fresh  air.’  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  an  area  of  outlet  peT  child'  was 
mentioned — viz.,  £-in.  outlet  area  per  child, 
and  f-in.  inlet  area;  that  has  gradually 
grown,  until  to-day  it  is  2  in.  area  per  child 
for  the  outlet,  and  2^-in.  area  per  child  for 
the  inlet.  This  is  better  than  nothing,  but 
it  is  really  very  little  good.  The  actual 
results  should  be  obtained  and  published, 
and  a  further  alteration  would  very  soon  be 
made.  These  figures  show  very  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Education  Department  on  this 
all-important  subject.  The  limit  of  cost  per 
head  for  the  buildings  and  site,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was 
10?. ;  it  is  now  10?. ,  but  excluding  site, 
central  halls,  and  a  few  other  matters,  such 
as  glazed  brick  facings,  etc.  .  .  I 
respectfully  submit,  with  all  deference  to 
the  medical  profession,  that  the  construction 
of  schools,  elementary  or  otherwise,  should 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  construction  of 
sanatoria  or  isolation  hospitals.  ...  I 
submit  that  the  cubic  capacity  laid  down  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  each  child— viz., 
80  ft.  and  150  ft.  respectively — is  grossly 
insufficient,  even  if  there  be  fairly  good  ven¬ 
tilation  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  good 
ventilation  with  so  small  a  cubic  capacity 
per  child,  and  the  most  serious  part  of  it  is 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  ventilation- 
that  is,  actual  interchange  of  air— in  the 
large  majority  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  I  venture  to  say  the  majority  are 
insufficiently  ventilated,  and  in  many  cases 
not.  ventilated  at  all.  This  is  a  serious 
indictment,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
.  .  .  I  submit  that  schools,  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  compelled  to  go,  should  be  treated 
in  a  sense  as  a  hospital,  and  that  it  is  no 
good  having  a  school  unless  it  is  properly 
designed  for  school-work  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint.  Doubtless,  you  will  say  that 
under  the  present  law  the  cost  governs  every¬ 
thing;  so  it  does,  and  so  long  as  the  limit 
is  adhered  to  as  laid  down  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  so  long  we  shall  have  unhygienic 
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schools.  The  average  ratepayers’  representa¬ 
tive  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  a  school;  it  must  be  dealt  with  directly 
by  the  State,  or  the  ratepayers  must  be 
assisted  by  the  State.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  poor  district  with  a  low  rateable 
value  to  do  the  same  as  a  rich  district  with 
a  high  rateable  value— East  Ham  and  West¬ 
minster,  to  wit.  .  .  .  Ten  years  ago  I 
designed  a  central  hall,  83  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  30  ft.  high.  There  are  hot-water 
coils  there;  the  cloak-rooms  are  warmed  for 
drying  the  children’s  clothes,  but  there  is 
no  hot  water  to  the  lavatory  basins.  I  would 
go  still  further  to-day  if  I  were  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  have  a  regulated  hot-water  supply 
to  the  lavatory  basins,  and  a  bath  for  the 
children,  so  that  they  could  be  properly 
washed  if  sent  dirty  to  school,  also  a  disin¬ 
fecting  apparatus  to  disinfect  the  clothes  of 
some  of  the  poor  children  who  are  so  sadly 
neglected  by  their  parents,  and  allowed  to  go 
to  school  in  a  verminous  condition,  to  the 
danger  and  discomfort  of  the  large  majority 
of  children  sent  with  proper  clothing,  and 
with  due  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  teachers, 
be  it  said  to  their  credit,  extend  deep  and 
practical  sympathy  with  neglected  children, 
and  if  an  apparatus  were  provided  and 
worked  by  the  caretaker  under  the  direction 
of  the  head  teachers,  it  would  have  a  mar¬ 
vellous  educational  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children  so  treated,  and  would  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  future.  The  cloak-rooms  should 
also  be  arranged  to  give  more  hanging  space 
for  the  clothes,  in  order  to  have  better 
aeTation  during  the  time  the  children  are  in 
school,  than  can  be  obtained  under  present 
conditions.  I  have  inspected  and  reported 
upon  about  fifty  voluntary  elementary 
schools  since  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  and  the  results  were  astounding. 
•  -  •  Not  one  school  had  a  proper  com¬ 
bined  scheme  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  were  in  some  cases 
appalling.  This  could  not  exist  if  proper 
sanitary  experts  inspected  the  schools.  Tn 
my  position  as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
School  Board  of  Southampton,  after  my 
appointment  thirteen  years  ago,  the  first 
thmg  I  tried  to  bring  about  was  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  then  schools.  I  reported  upon 
them  to  my  Board,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  only  were  my  reports  adopted.  Why? 
amriy  because  the  members  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  question,  and  thought  my  ideas 
too  fanciful.  The  argument  was  always, 

Ventilation  by  open  windows  ,  is  sufficient,’ 
and  that  is  the  usual  argument  with  the 
average  School  Board  or  education  authority. 
Many  schools  should  be  condemned  to-day 
jor,  that  reason.  Even  with  the  new  schools 
it  is  the  same  old  story  :  Keep  down  the 
•cost,  ventilate  by  open  windows,  and  have 
ordinary  fireplaces  for  warming.  Just 
imagine  the  open  doors  and  windows  in  the 
W^1C^  I  have  so  often  seen,  and 
doubtless  you  have,  too,  and  the  air  outside 
-at  freezmg-poipt.  Bad  as  it  is  for  the  chil- 
dren,  it  is  better  than  the  slow  poison  of 
pre-breathed  air,  which  is  also  more  or  less 
saturated  with  emanations  from  uncleanly 
bodies;  in  fact,  I  have  been  told  by  both 
masters  and  mistresses  that  they  cannot  carry 
on  their  work  without  resorting  to  the  open 
windows.  Most  of  this  has  been  done  under 
p^ans  passed  by  the  Education  Department 
™  we  limited  cost  per  head. 

JN ow,  what  is  the  remedy?  We  mu 

snffll'  ??  130  cubic  ft-  P'1'  baad  >s  in¬ 
sufficient  for  reasonable  ventilation.  Soldieis 
in  tneir  barracks  are  allowed  600  cubic  ft  ; 
c„bw.  “  1  common  lodging-house  300 
“2  n  ’  “  a  workhouse  dormitory  300 
2enl  oinandv.0r  *  scholar  in  a  Canadian 
school,  .  cu!jf:  it-  In  our  elementary 
IheTh  r  V  '  /  bave  250  cubic  ft-  P“  W, 
and  IW  f°r  mfant  or  aduIfc  scholars, 
four  «5f  ™6  interchange  be  at  least 

rhere'r  i5CT1.  h<rar’  wmter  aad  summer. 
Tel  V  u  d ob“  o°  imagination  about  it. 
amoioLu  d™  “d  passed  by  experts 
certificate  by  ttaBoarf  of  Education,  aid  a 
IcW  manUid  t0  that  effoot-  Such  a 

eWld  e,!”  t  glT6  1i000  cYbic  «■  to  each 

•evils  and  r  vcri  :Ln  w°nld  minimise  the 
■enable  the  vmtles  of.  infection;  it  would 
reasonable  cMdr?n  and  teachers  to  breathe 
make  ev  pnTV,r’  reduce  the  sickness  rate, 

SC?”"  ,Te’y  Md  cbMrW  °™  thi 

sire  bettor  ^  ”.P  tb?  averaSe  attendance, 
Squenfe  V educatl0"al  results,  and,  com 
aequently,  increase  the  school  grants.  All 


schools  should  be  under  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or  some  other  responsible  authority  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government.  They  should 
be  examined  and  put  into  proper  hygienic 
order,  which  should  include  drainage,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  flushing  of  drains,  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  water  supply,  combined  heating  and 
ventilation  based  on  a  fair  cubic  capacity  per 
head,  with  a  continuous  interchange  of 
air  of  at  least  four  times  per  hour, 
with  the  temperature  maintained  at 
55  deg.  F.  when  at  freezing-point  outside. 
This  should  be  as  carefully  tested  and 
adhered  to  as  a  battleship  is  tested  for 
speed.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  be  brought  from  as  a  high 
a  level  as  possible,  and  not  from  a  point 
near  the  ground,  as  with  the  average  ‘  Tobin 
tube  ’  or  ‘  wall  inlet,’  and  each  school  should 
be  studied  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits. 
When  the  certificate  is  granted,  the  whole 
sanitary  surroundings  of  the  school  should 
then  be  handed  over  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
various  districts  in  which  the  schools  exist, 
who  should  make  periodical  visits  to  see  that 
the  sanitary  and  ventilating  and  heating 
arrangements  are  in  working  order,  and  so 
report  in  his  usual  annual  medical  report. 
The  amount  of  ventilation,  as  suggested  by 
me,  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  heating  en 
gineers,  very  extravagant,  having  regard  to 
the  competitions  into  which  they  have  to 
enter  for  schemes  and  estimates;  but  they 
would  nevertheless  welcome  such  a  change, 
because  the  majority  know  that  the  so-called 
ventilation,  as  generally  carried  out,  is  only 
a  farce.  If  _ they  had  a  basis  upon  which  to 
work— that  is,  cubic  capacity,  nature  of  the 
building  materials,  windows,  amount  of 
interchange,  temperature  to  be  maintained  in 
winter,  interchange  mechanically  in  the 
summer  by  electric  fans,  gas-jets,  sprays,  or 
other  means — they  would  be  as  glad  to  com¬ 
pete  on  such  lines  as  a  marine  engineer  is 
when  competing  for  engines  to  maintain  a 
given  speed  to  a  torpedo-boat.  At  the  present 
time,  unfortunately,  it  is  usually  the  cheapest 
scheme  which  is  adopted,  efficiency  not  being 
considered.  ...  .  The  enormous  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  reconstruction  of 
unsuitable  schools  must  be  found,  but 
the  question  which  again  occurs  to  one’s 
mind  is  ‘  State  aid.’  It  must  come;  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  taught,  and  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  is  hygiene;  that  being  so,  the  places 
in  which  they  are  taught  must  be  arranged 
and  constructed  on  hygienic  lines.  If  this 
is  not  put  into  practice,  then  the  teaching 
will  be  thrown  away,  and  very  little  good 
will  result.  ...  I  hope  the  outcome  of 
this  paper,  and  the  discussion  upon  it,  will 
be  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Health  will  memorialise  the  Board 
of  Education  ,  to  amend  their,  building  rules 
cn  hygienic  lines,  and  so  protect  the  health 
of  the  elementary  school  children,  also  to 
appoint  inspectors  who  are  known  to  have 
a  good  knowledge  and  experience  of  school 
hygiene.  If  this  be  followed  up,  and  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  fact,  then  the  future 
generations  will  be  for  ever  grateful  that 
such  an  institute  existed. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  go  into  the  details 
for  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings.  The 
same  principle  which  I  have  stated  for 
elementary  schools  underlies  every  building 
where  people  congregate.  The  hygiene  of 
public  buildings  should  be  determined  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  on  somewhat 
the  same  lines  that  I  have  suggested  for 
elementary  schools,  and  whatever  is  settled 
by  them  should  be  adopted  by  sanitary 
authorities  in  the  form  of  by-laws,  and  the 
medical  officers  of  health  should  see  them 
carried  out  and  report  annually,  as  suggested 
for  schools.  Churches,  particularly,  are,  in 
my .  opinon,  the  best  places  for  the  dis. 
semination  of  the  germs  of  infectious  disease, 
particularly  consumption.  What  do  you  find 
in  the  average  church?  No  ventilation  at 
all,  consequently  an  ideal  place  for  infection. 

.  .  .  Take  also  the  average  public  hall, 

courts  of  law — yes,  even  our  London  Law 
Courts  — ■  military  barracks,  and  general 
assembly-rooms;  they  are  all  alike  —  im 
sufficiently  ventilated.  The  only  places  ven- 
tilated,  as  I  understand  it— that  is,  air  pro¬ 
perly  interchanged — are  modern  theatres.  If 
public  authorities  would  study  the  hygiene 
of  the  up-to-date  theatre,  and  apply  it  to 
every  public  hall  and  church  in  their  dis¬ 
trict,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  on 


poor  suffering  humanity,  and  would  also  keep 
the  cost  down  for  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for 
th©  consumptive.” 

Planning  of  Educational  Buildings. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  formerly  adviser  to 
to  BoaTd  of  Education,  and  Mr.  P.  A. 
Robson  contributed  a  joint  paper  on  “The 
Planning  of  Educational  Buildings,”  in 
which  they  said  that,  remembering  that 
the  whole  first  conception  of  strategy 
of  plan  turns  on  the  scheme  of  education  pro¬ 
posed  for  any  particular  school,  architects 
have  naturally  looked  for  light  and  leading 
from  those  in  th©  position  of  educational 
authorities.  Such  help,  as  yet,  they  have 
never  received.  The  hygiene  of  a  school 
really  commences  with  the  site;  therefore  its 
surroundings  should  not  provide  foul  smells 
or  nuisances,  should  be  free  from  stagnant 
water  or  undrained  land,  and  should  be 
free  from  obstruction  to  sunshine  or 
to  the  free  passage  of  air  all  round.  Being 
large  and  airy,  the  site  should  by  preference 
be  fairly  elevated,  sheltered  from  north-east 
winds,  open  to  the  south,  and  sloping  away 
from  the  school.  The  subsoil  should  be  of 
a  dry,  porous  character,  and,  in  towns,  pro¬ 
vided  with  at  least  one  frontage  to  a  wide 
street.  The  best  shape  is  square,  and  the 
water  supply  must  be  sure.  Play-grounds 
should  face  south,  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  with  agricultural  pipes,  and  the 
surface  laid  with  tar  pavement  or  asphalte. 
The  number  of  entrances  will  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  school.  The  flooring  of 
the  corridors  should  be  of  tiles  or  grano¬ 
lithic  pavement.  For  cloak-rooms  and  lava¬ 
tories  glazed  brick  is  best  for  the  wall 
surface,  and  there  should  be  an  impervious 
but  dry  flooring.  Asphalt  should  not  be 
used,  as  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  in 
the  air  on  its  surface  is  highly  disagreeable 
and  unhealthy.  The  staircases  should  be  fire- 
resisting,  in  short  flights — no  flight  to  exceed 
twelve  steps — and  of  an  easy  gradient.  A 
central  hall  should  have  an  area  of  from 
1,200  ft.  upwards,  but  too  large  a  one  is 
both  extravagant  and  useless.  All  class¬ 
rooms  should  be  entered  from  the.  central 
hall,  through  glazed  doors  opening  into  the 
class-rooms.  From  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  14  ft.  per  child  is  as  much  as  is 
necessary  in  either  secondary  or  elementary 
schools,  but  the  question  of  a  cubic  unit  is 
a  more  far-reaching  matter.  It  is  established 
that,  for  reasons  of  health,  no  scientific 
reason  exists  for  making  class-rooms  of  a 
greater  height .  than  10  ft.  In  American 
schools  an  average  of  164  cubic  ft.  is  usual, 
so  that,  with  14  sq.  ft.  per  child,  and  a  room 
12  ft.  high,  the  cubic  context  per  child.  is 
168  cubic  ft.,  or  4  ft.  more  than  in  America. 
The  numbers  to  be  contained  in  each  class¬ 
room  may  vary  from  eighteen  to  .  thirty-six 
in  secondary  schools,  and  from  eighteen  to 
fifty  in  elementary  schools;  and  elasticity  of 
working  is  attained  best  by  classes  of  forty 
and  fifty  in  the  latter,  and  eighteen  to  thirty 
in  the  former.  Unscientific  lighting  and  the 
improper  shape  of  desks  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  increase  of  weak  sight  in  schools, 
and  the  authors  laid  down  the  following 
rules  as  being  satisfactory  if  taken  to¬ 
gether  : — (1)  A  room  facing  south  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  should  have  not  less  than  one-sixth 
of  its  floor  area  as  clear  window  glass,  and 
those  facing  north  (or  thereabouts)  one- 
fourth  actual  glass  area,  not  window  space. 
(2)  No  room  is  properly  lit  without  sub¬ 
sidiary  light  if  the  distance  from  the  win¬ 
dow-wall  to  the  wall  opposite  is  more  tha,n 
25  ft.  (3)  All  light  should  come  to  the  left 
side  of  the  scholars.  (4)  No  windows  should 
face  the  scholars  or  the  teacher  except  for 
ventilation,  or  for  subsidiary  light  behind  the 
scholars  in  the  corner  of  the  wall  away  from 
the  main  light.  (5)  The  rooms  should  not 
be  less  than  10  ft.  high ;  12  ft.  is  ample. 
(6)  The  height  between  the  top  of  the  glass 
and  the  ceiling  should  be  never  more  than 
2  ft.,  preferably  less.  (7)  The  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  4  it. 

(8)  The  ceiling  should  be  white,  the  walls 
very  pale  green  (non-poisonous  and  wasn- 
able),  the  ordinary  woodwork  white  (enamel). 

(9)  Heavy  piers  should  be  avoided,  it  pos¬ 
sible,  between  the  windows,  also  thick 
mullions  and  transoms  and  very  small  panes. 
The  best  foTm  of  artificial  lighting  is  by 
acetylene  gas,  generated  bv  an  apparatus 
in  which  the  calcium  carbide  drops  into 
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water,  and  then  the  gas  should  drop  through 
a  purifier.  The  greatest  factors  in  ventila¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  pro¬ 
perly  designed  windows.  If  following  the 
rules  hereinbefore  expressly  laid  down,  these 
further  additional  hints  will  be  useful  : — A 
sash-window  is  the  best  form  to  use  with  a 
fan-light  at  the  top.  This  gives  ventilation 
at  four  points  in  a  height  of  from  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.,  according  to  the  height  of  the  Toom. 
A  vertical  cill-board  is  useful  to  prevent 
draughts  at  the  bottom,  and,  if  the  fan¬ 
light’s  fall  is  glazed,  side-pieces  or  cheeks 
are  desirable  to  obviate  down-draught.  The 
amount  of  window-space  to  be  opened  must 
vary  in  the  different  rooms,  owing  to  the 
vacillation  of  our  climate.  But  each  child 
should  receive  2,000  cubic  ft.  of  new  air 
per  hour.  In  addition  to  this,  further  inlet 
ventilation  is  necessary  by  means  of  long 
Tobin  tubes,  the  air  entering  at  the  floor 
level  and  discharging  into  the  room  up' 
screwed  shafts  6  ft.  long  through  “shuttable” 
lids.  The  outlet  should  be  by  means  of 
ordinary  fireplaces,  by  separate  flues  pro- 
perly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  room 
and  of  the  inlets,  and  aided  by  electric  fans, 
or  by  ceiling  trunks  aided  in  the  same  way, 
or  by  a  coil  of  pipes;  ventilating  radiators 
are  liable  to  send  draughts  along  the  floor, 
and,  moreover,  if  hot  water  is  used  in  the 
radiators  there  is  danger  in  frosty  weather. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  G. 
Lyon  held  that  the  system  of  window  ven¬ 
tilation  had  proved  an  absolute  failure,  and 
Dr.  Somerville  deprecated  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  of  building  under  the  Board 
of  Education,  as  they  would  run  a  danger 
of  having  too  much  official  supervision. 

Sir  George  Kekewich  said  that  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  good  coming  from  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  was  an  improvement  in 
the  houses  of  the  working  classes.  He 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  medical 
officer  at  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
medical  officers  should  also  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities  to  visit  every 
school  and  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  schools  and  the  health  of  the  children, 
and  they  should  get  rid  of  the  bad  schools 
and  put  up  others. 

The  Housing  Question. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  subsequently  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  resumed  sitting  of  Section  D, 
when  papers  dealing  with  the  housing 
question  were  read. 

Mr.  J.  Munce  (Assistant  City  Surveyor, 
Belfast),  in  a  paper  on  “Workmen’s  Dwel¬ 
lings  in  Belfast,”  said  the  demand  for  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings  in  the  city  had  always  been 
met  by  private  enterprise.  To  have  a  cheap 
rent  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cheap  site 
and  a  cheap  building,  and  the  method 
adopted  at  Belfast  was  to  utilise  the  main 
frontages  and  the  corner  plots  of  a  site  for 
business  purposes.  The  usual  method 
adopted  was  for  a  building-owner  to  take  a 
lease  of  a  number  of  fields  from  the  head 
landlord  at  a  rent  per  acre,  lay  out  the  area 
in  streets  (which  were  adopted  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor, 
and  maintained  in  good  order  for  twelve 
months).  The  usual  price  with  streets  made 
is  from  3s.  per  lineal  foot  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  width  of  the  street.  The  leases 
were  seldom  less  than  999  years,  and  such 
leases  as  ninety  years  would  not  be  enter¬ 
tained.  The  ordinary  house  built  is  what  is 
known  as  a  kitchen  house.  Every  house  is 
provided  with  a  yard,  water-closet,  and 
covered  ashpit.  A  constant  supply  of  water 
at  high  pressure  was  laid  on,  and  gas  fittings 
gnd  penny-in-the-slot  meteTs  provided  by  the 
Corporation.  Kitchen  houses,  with  three 
bedrooms,  with  13  ft.  frontage  and  36  ft. 
depth,  ground  rent  from  35s.  to  40s.,  and 
costing  70 1.  to  build,  were  let  at  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.  a  week.  Parlour  houses,  with  par¬ 
lour,  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  14  ft.  frontage  and  42  ft.  depth,  cost 
100Z.  to  build,  and  were  rented  at  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week.  Then  they  had 
parlour  houses,  with  the  addition  of  a  bath, 
which  cost  about  150Z.  to  build,  and  were 
let  at  15Z.  a  year;  and  a  somewhat  better 
class  let  at  111.  to  19Z.  a  year.  The  houses 
are  built  of  good  bricks  and  mortar,  the 
outer  walls  9  in.  thick,  parting  walls  4^  in. 
thick,  with  chimney  breasts;  joists  9  in. 
by  1|  in.  spTuce;  1-in.  redwood  floor¬ 
ing,  spruce  rafters  4£  in.  by  Y£  in., 
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they  had  very  different  by-laws  in  Belfast 
fZ  those  they  worked  under  in .  London, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  coni 
parison  of  what  they  were  allowed  and  we 
not  allowed  to  do  in  the  two  places 

Mr  T  B.  Simmons  (Surveyor  to  the 
Malden  and  Coombe  Urban  District  Council) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  mak mg  pra 
gress  in  providing  reasonable 
the  labouring  classes  is  the  present  unbear 
abl  byTaws8  He  believed  that  the  class  o 
house  required  to  accommodate  the  poorer 
classes  o?  the  community  is  not  generally 
built  by  the  private  speculator,  ™dc™ 
sidered  that  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  of  1890  ought  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  give  an  urban  or  a  rural  district  council 
such  power  as  to  enter  into  a  housing  scheme 
so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  respective 
locality  when  such  wants  are  not  fully  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  private  landlord.  The 
local  authority  is  in  a  more  favourable 
position  to  deal  with  the  question  than  is 
the  private  builder  for  the  period  or  repay- 
ment  of  loan,  for  the  loan  is  eighty  years 
and  for  the  building  sixty  years,  while  the 
private  builder  undoubtedly  would  require 
to  clear  off  all  liability  for  the  property  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  as  well  as  to 
make  a  reasonable  percentage  on  his  initial 
outlay.  In  some  of  the  rural  districts  the 
housing  question  is  being  felt  very  acutely, 
and  landlords,  no  doubt,  would  be  willing  to 
pull  down  the  dilapidated  cottages  and  re¬ 
place  them  by  healthier  and  more  sanitary 
dwellings,  but  hesitate  on  account  of  the  cost 
that  would  be  entailed  to  comply  with  the 
present  by-laws.  He  considered  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  ought  to  make  such  modifications 
in  its  rural  building  by-laws  as  will  reason¬ 
ably  reduce  the  cost  of  building  healthy  and 
wholesome  cottages  for  the  farm  labourers. 
He  saw  no  difficulty  in  framing  such  by¬ 
laws  so  that  they  would  embrace  any  unit  of 
a  rural  district  which  may  become  more  of 
an  urban  character.  In  his  opinion,  the  main 
points  in  the  by-laws  are  to  enforce  the 
requirements  for  sufficient  air-space  in  and 
about  buildings;  to  enforce  proper  require 
ments  for  sanitary  accommodation,  and  to 
see  the  same  is  provided  so  as  in  no  way 
to  interfere  with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  public;  to  enforce  the  provisions  for  a 
good,  wholesome,  and  sufficient  water  supply ; 
to  see  that  the  site  is  properly  prepared  for 
the  building  so  as  to  prevent  dampness,  and 
to  see  that  the  structure  is  put  together  in 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Garden  Cities. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C.  (Chairman  of 
the  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.),  contributed  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which,  in  his  absence, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Northcroft  (the  secretary 
of  the  company).  The  author  described  the 
scheme  for  the  first  garden  city,  near 
Iiitchin,  to  be  known  as  Letchworfh.  Of 
the  3,800  acres  acquired,  only  1,000  acres 
in  the  centre _  are  to  be  devoted  to  building, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  remain  always  as  an 
agricultural  belt  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
of  hygiene. 

Motor  Omnibuses  in  Relation  to  Public 
Health. 

Mr.  E.  Shrapnell  Smith,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  referred  to  the  importance 
of  rapid  means  of  transit  in  dealing 
with  the  housing  problem,  and,  touching  on 
the  question  of  motor  omnibuses  being  an 
alternative  for  electric  tramways,  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  in  urban  districts  having 
a  population  ranging  between  30,000  and 


100,000,  the  benefits  of  the  motor  omnik 
to  public  health  would  be  most  marked  ? 
saw  no  reason  why  the  size  of  motor  vaki 
should  not  be  increased.  mcles 

Mr.  G.  Whyatt  (Grimsby)  proposed  a  w 
of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  a! 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Eon? 
problem  was  best  met  by  private  enternri 
He  felt  that  the  garden  city  enterprise  J6' 
a  good  one.  He  did  not  see  why  W 
authorities  were  in  a  better  position  to  dp! 
with  the  question  than  the  private  build® 
and  it  was  not  his  experience  that  a  build® 
wanted  to  clear  off  the  liability  in  fifte  r 
or  twenty  years.  The  local  authority 
obliged  by  the  Local  Government  Board  tn 
put  up  a  better  class  of  house  than  the  private 
builder,  and,  consequently,  it  cost  them 
more.  He  did  not  see  that  the  model  bv 
laws  could  be  much  improved,  because  tk 
speculative  builder  knew  how  to  sail  closely 
to  them.  He  rather  felt  that  tramways  were 
doomed  for  small  towns. 

Mr.  W.  Towers  (Building  Surveyor 
Leeds)  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked  Mt' 
Munce  the  width  of  the  front  streets;  the- 
minimum  amount  of  open  space  to  the- 
houses ;  whether  the  site  of  the  houses  was 
concreted;  if  damp  courses  were  provided ■ 
and  if,  in  the  13-ft.  frontage  houses,  the- 
sculleries  were  built  outside  the  main  walls, 
He  agreed  that  the  by-laws  ought  to  k 
modified,  especially  with  regard  to  the  width 
of  streets.  He  did  not  mean  in  the  width 
from  house  to  house,  but  in  the  actual  road¬ 
way.  because  the  wider  the  roadway  the- 
greater  was  the  cost  of  paving  and  flagging, 

Mr.  Young  (Wallingford)  remarked  that, 
in  his  town,  they  had  had  the  greatest  diffi’ 
culty  in  closing  insanitary  houses  because 
there  were  no  other  houses  for  the  people 
to  go  to. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Munce  said  he  thought  the  by-laws  in 
Belfast  were  more  stringent  than  those  in- 
England.  With  regard  to  the  4£-in.  walls, 
Belfast  was  shrewd  enough  to  go  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  that  power.  The  width  of  their 
streets  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  was  true  that  a  narrow  road- 
•way  was  less  expensive,  but  the  di’fficultjr 
was  that  the  man  who  moved  constantly  to- 
keep  near  his  work  could  not  keep  his  front 
garden  in  order,  and  they  were,  consequently, 
a  failure.  The  rule  now  was  to  concrete  the 
spaces  in  front  of  the  houses.  Forty  feet 
between  the  houses  was  the  minimum.  They 
could  require  concrete  under  every  house  if 
the  surveyor  thought  it  necessary.  There 
was  a  damp  course  for  every  house,  and  in 
all  recently-built  houses  the  scullery  was 
outside. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded’ 
the  day’s  sitting. 

[Our  report  will  be  concluded  next  week.] 


NATIONAL  COMPETITION  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  prize  draw¬ 
ings  and  designs  of  the  Board  of  Education- 
Schools  of  Art  is  now  being  held  in  the- 
galleries  of  the  Indian  Section  at  South- 
Kensington.  Compared  with  former  occa¬ 
sions,  the  show  marks  a  falling  off  in  the- 
quality  of  the  students’  work,  a  fact  strongly 
emphasised  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
Board.  The  exhibits  consist  mainly  of 
decorative  objects ;  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
applied  design,  and  but  little  architecture 
proper;  and  of  this,  measured  drawings  of 
old  work  claim  the  largest  proportion. 

The  chapter-house  doorway  at  Southwell' 
Cathedral,  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Atkinson,  of 
Nottingham,  is  certainly  the  best.  The  inch- 
scale  elevations  are  most  carefully  and 
thoroughly  rendered;  the  full-size  mouldings, 
and  carvings  well  shown,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  drawing  is  excellent  and  worthy 
of  the  silver  medal  which  is  awarded.  The 
Church  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf,  E.C.,  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  better  drawing,  while 
the  gateway  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Freeman,  is  care¬ 
fully  but  incompletely  done. 

In  the  architectural  designs  there  is_  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Atkinson 
receives  another  silver  medal  for  a  design 
for  “the  lounge  and  staircase  in  a  large- 
hotel,”  and,  so  far  as  drawing  and  detail  are’ 
concerned,  nothing  could  be  desired.  But,  iff 
the  matter  of  construction,  the  fundamental' 
point  of  the  whole  scheme  is  destroyed  by  the- 
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insufficient  size  of  the  four  piers  which  re- 
ceive  the  main  arches  carrying  the  dome  and 
roof  of  the  central  space.  “  A  Royal  Palace; 
by  Mr.  H.  Phibbs,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  scarcely 
dignified,  nor  is  any  importance  given 
to  the  conception  in  the  perspective  view. 
Classic  ornament  is  very  well  drawn  in  the 
contributions  from  Sunderland,  for  which 
well-merited  awards  are  made  to  Miss  Foote 
and  Miss  Stokoe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  some 
ways  the  largest,  sections  is  the  work  in 
stained  glass.  Students  from  Dublin  are 
particularly  successful  with  some  excellent 
glass  painting,  for  which  Miss  Rhind  and 
Mr.  Barden  obtain  silver  medals.  Mr.  B. 
Lamplugh  receives  a  similar  award  for  some 
charming  designs  in  Biblical  subjects,  many 
of  which  are  applicable  to  the  quarries  of  an 
ordinary  domestic  window. 

Mural  decoration  is  more  in  the  form  of 
pictures  than  possessing  any  architectural 
character.  The  work  of  the  Regent-street 
Polytechnic  school  students  is,  however,  an 
exception,  and  thus  secures  most  of  the 
prizes.  Metal-work  and  furniture  are  dis¬ 
appointing.  Some  good  work,  however,  is  to 
be  seen  in  relief  panels,  in  which  some  of 
the  sculpture  from  the  Leicester  school— Mr. 
Emerson’s  modelling  in  particular— is  very 


Pottery  is  both  interesting  in  design  and 
in  colour.  A  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Vyse,  of  Hanley,  for  a  memorial  tablet 
in  green  glazed  ware,  which  consists  of  a 
good  modelled  group  of  figures  set  in  a  frame 
of  a  somewhat  restless  design.  Some 
vigorous  work  is  shown  by  Mr.  V.  Webster, 
of  Burslem,  which  is  a  welcome  departure 
from  the  character  of  glazed  ware  for 
facades  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
-tomed.  Students  in  the  English  pottery  dis¬ 
tricts  submit  actual  executed  works,  whereas 
the  schools,  which  have  not  the  same  facilities, 
send  drawings  of  designs,  and  the  difference 
m  quality  and  true  feeling  is  pronounced. 

Jewellery,  although  not  extensively  repre¬ 
sented,  is  a  very  strong  section,  and  if  the 
other  work  undertaken  by  authoritative  art 
education  were  as  thorough,  the  effect  on  art 
S  ir  inD-hls  counfcry  would  be  far-reach- 
?m  of  Leister,  is  awarded  a 
f  ,  d  Jedal  fo^  s,ome  delightful  work  in  neck- 
lets,  ring,  and  jewelled  comb,  in  which  the 
?o  Zlf,atflals  understood  and  arranged 
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required  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  might  some  day  give  place  to  the 
gradual  and  more  permanent  training  which 
the  Architectural  Association  Day  School 
offered  Such  recognition  by  the  Institute 
would  provide  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
students  for  concentrated,  serious  work. 

Mr.  Maule,  Master  of  the  Day  School,  cor¬ 
dially  thanked  the  President  and  Sir  Aston 
Webb  for  their  presence,  and  also  for  the 
great  encouragement  which  t'heir  remarks  gave 
to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  He  considered  that  the 
drawings  demonstrated  that  the  students  had 
worked  hard  and  well.  He  also  welcomed 
the  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Architec 
tural  Education,  which  was  now  assuming 
definite  form.  He  then  gave  some  personal  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  past  year’s  work,  and  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Day  School  in  general. 
He  deplored  the  lamentable  state  of  current 
public  school  education,  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  majority  of  first  year  students. 
He  complained  that  young  men  who  were 
supposed  to  have  received  a  fair  education 
were  invariably  lacking  in  fundamental  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge.  Students  came  to  the 
Day  School  who  had  no  power  of  expressing 
their  thoughts  in  their  own  language,  had  not 
been  trained  in  the  all-important  habit  of 
observation,  and  had  no  faculty  for  hard 
work  or  application.  Thus  a  great  amount  of 
the  students’  time  was  occupied  in  the  first 
year’s  course  in  being  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  an  ordinary  education. 

The  Master  of  the  Evening  Continuation 
School,  Mr.  T.  F.  Green,  reviewed  the  work 
in  the  past  year,  and  commented  upon  the 
progress  of  the  various  students. 

The  exhibition  of  drawings  was  in  every 
respect  interesting,  and  clearly  showed  that, 
the  scheme  of  education  is  a  practical  one. 

In  the  first  year’s  course  of  the  Day  School, 
drawing  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  copying  of 
styles  and  of  construction,  arranged  con¬ 
currently  with  lectures  and  visits  upon  the 
respective  subjects.  Measuring  old  work, 
drawing  from  the  cast  and  sketching  are  also 
important  parts  of  the  tuition,  while  holiday 
work  is  undertaken  at  the  direction  of  the 
master.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
students  come  direct  from  school,  and  have 
little  or  no  proficiency  in  drawing,  the  results 
are  admirable,  and  demonstrate  that  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  proceeding  on  right  lines. 

When  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  second 
year,  this  satisfactory  condition  is  more 
marked,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the 
individuality  of  the  student  appears  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Elementary  design  is 
the  principal  work  of  the  year,  and  with  it 
lectures,  bearing  upon  the  subjects,  are  given 
in  history  and  construction,  and  visits  are 
made  to  museums,  as  well  as  to  buildings  in 
process  of  construction.  All  drawings  made 
are  of  a  practical  working  nature,  such  as 
would  be  required  of  a  student  were  he  in  an 
architect’s  office.  Such  subjects  as  a  stable, 
a  village  church,  a  farmhouse,  and  a  coast¬ 
guard  station  are  set,  according  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  three  working  terms,  and  the 
actual  results,  in  which  much  thought,  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  good  drawing  are  to  be  seen, 
may  be  said  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching.  Again,  comparing  the 
relative  progress  of  the  two  years,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  thorough,  and  consequently  of  lasting 
use  to  the  student. 

The  Evening  Continuation  School  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  number  of  ex-Day  School 
students,  who,  having  entered  an  Office,  desire 
to  prosecute  their  studies  in  design  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
the  progress  of  the  earlier  work  is  steadily 
maintained. 

The  following  is ‘a  list  of  the  awards  : — 
Architectural  Association  Day  School. 

First  Year  Awards. 

Book  prize  for  first  place  in  history  and  con¬ 
struction  tests— E.  Stanley  Hall,  A.A.  sketch,  book 
for  first  place  in  freehand  drawing  tests— V.  C. 
Batalha  Reis.  Book  prize  for  best  work  in  studio 
during  whole  session— Maurice  S.  R.  Adams. 
Master’s  prize  for  essay — W.  ,T.  Jones.  Drawings 
selected  for  presentation  to  school  portfolio— V.  C. 
Batalha  Reis,  E.  Stanley  Hall,  Maurice  S.  R. 
Adams. 

Second  Year  Awards. 

Travelling  studentship  of  15Z.  for  studio  .work 
during  session  1904-1905,  holiday  work  during  three 
vacations,  and  general  progress— W.  W.  Scott  Mon- 
crieff.  Extra  studentship  of  5Z.  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  in  studio  and  holiday  work— F.  T.  W.  Grant, 


End  of  session  test  (special  prize  offered  by  Mr 
H.  P.  G.  Maule),  subject,  “  A  Village  Hall.”  award' 
made  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber— design  placed  first, 
F.  T.  W.  Grant;  bracketed  second,  A.  G.  Black¬ 
ford,  H.  I.  Merriman,  and  W.  W.  Scott  Moncrieff; 
third,  A.  N.  Peclcham.  Prize  for  studio  work  and 
excellence  in  draughtsmanship— H.  I.  Merriman; 
hon.  mention,  R.  C.  Coulson.  Drawings  selected 
for  presentation  to  school  portfolio— W.  W.  Scott 
Moncrieff,  F.  T.  W.  Grant,  II.  I.  Merriman,  and 
R.  C.  Coulson. 


Architectural  Association  Evening 
Continuation  School. 

Session  1904-5  Awards. 


First  prize,  general  excellence  in  studio  woik— A. 
Welford;  second  prize — J.  K.  Ground;  iliird  prize— 
C.  Makin. 

- -f- - 

Gorresponbence. 


GIBBON  v.  PEASE. 

Sir, — As  the  defendant  in  this  action,  will 
you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  which  has  supported  me  through¬ 
out,  to  express  my  very  grateful  thanks  to  all 
those  professional  bodies  and  fellow  architects 
and  surveyors  who  so  kindly  and  generously 
came  forward  to  my  help,  both  financially  and  as 
witnesses,  etc. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  lose 
the  ease,  which  I  took  up  entirely  in  good  faith,, 
believing  it  differed  entirely  from  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan,  as  I  still  hold  it  does.  I  felt  I  had 
every  chance  of  success,  and  thereby  reversing  the- 
decision  in  the  latter  case,  which  I  considered  had 
been  misunderstood  for  many  years,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  was  rather  too  large  an  undertaking  for  a 
young  man  only  commencing  his  career  and  with 
little  capital.  I  can  only  thank  those  who  have 
helped  me  for  their  kind  support,  which  I  regret 
has  been  of  no  avail.  C.  E»w.  Pease. 

16,  Clifford’s-inn. 


CHELSEA  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  London  builders  who 
tendered  for  the  above,  we  write  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council 
in  passing  over  three  substantial  and  well-known 
London  firms  in  favour  of  a  Plymouth  contractor, 
whose  tender  was  over  1,000Z.  higher  than  the 
lowest  amount. 

We  think  the  Council  should  be  asked  to  give 
their  reasons  for  this  unusual  proceeding.  It 
seems  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money  to  builders 
tendering,  besides  throwing  away  the  ratepayers’ 
money,  if  a  large  contract  like  this  is  to  be  settled 
in  such  a  manner. 

“  Unsuccessful.” 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday  last  week. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  clause, 
setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  electrical 
apparatus  and  circuits  in  vaults  and  areas  may 
be  protected,  be  added  to  the  regulations  for 
vaults  and  areas  : — 

“  Electric  Lighting,  Etc. — That  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  provision  in  vaults,  areas  or 
cellars  for  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting 
power  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  pressure 
between  any  pair  of  terminals  or  conductors 
shall  not  exceed  450  volts,  and  the  whole  of 
the  conducting  circuit  shall  be  insulated  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  and  be  encased 
in  a  continuous  metallic  sheathing,  effi¬ 
ciently  connected  to  earth,  so  as  to  ensure 
at  all  times  an  immediate  and  safe  discharge 
of  electrical  energy.” 

London  Building  Acts  ( Amendment  Bill).— 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council,  dealing  with  this  Bill,  and  urging  that 
“  as  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894  is  already 
complicated  by  the  Amendments  of  the  Act  01 
1898,”  a  new  Building  Act  for  London  should  be 
formulated.  ,  .  .  _ 

The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Court. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

’he  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  *  ® 
nagers  was  held  at  the  offices  on  Saturday 

imong  the  correspondence  received  from  the 
jal  Government  Board  were  orders  sanctioning 
provision  of  additional  bathing,  *  ’ 

1  disinfecting  accommodation  at  Joyce  Green 

spital,  at  a  cost  of  1,000!.,  and  oertMna»«» 
M  at  the  laundry  at  the  Eastern  Hospital,  at 
ost  of  4,586Z.  ,  . 

Vein  Central  Stores.— It  was  agreed  to  apply 
the  Local  Government  Board  for an rder 
ihorising  the .Manages  to  incur  an 
;  exceeding  the  sum  of  31,85W.  on  dx 
the  New  Central  Stores,  such  «penditare  to 
defrayed  by  means  of_»  loon  repayable  within 
eriod  not  exceeding  thirty  years. 
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Sllustrattons. 

SCULPTURE:  “LA  SEINE  ET 
L’ESCAUT.” 

HESE  two  figures  on  pedestals, 
which  were  prominent  objects  in 
the  sculpture  hall  at  the  Salon 

_ this  year,  were  commissioned  by 

the  French  Government  from  M.  C.  H. 
Theunissen,  to  decorate  the  entry  on  to  one 
end  of  the  new  bridge  of  the  canal  at  Saint- 
Quentin.  They  represent  the  two  rivers,  the 
Seine  and  the  Escaut,  which  are  connected 
with  the  canal. 

There  will  probably  be  two  corresponding 
pedestals  and  figures  erected  at  the  other 


extremity  of  the  WtaH-  ~ 

have  at  present  no  information. 

DESIGN  FOB  WESLEYAN  HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 

We  illustrate  this  S”he 

Sff  “  ^Westminster  by  Messrs. 

Wesleyan  Hall  at  w  Birmingham. 

Crouch,  Butler,  &  Saviage  ^  ^  of 
We  have  in  this  case g  1(J  not  have 
four  of  the  floors,  becaus  to  have  explained 
been  possible  with ; Jf®  1£  tbis  plan,  which 
fairly  the  peculiar  feature  /laI’  •  hall 

is,  to  find"  the  ;XmratLr  ftan  Prison. 

by  extending  it  vertically  0f  the  plan 

S^oS1o1l"and  large  halls, 


occupying  the  same  area  but  differing 
in  height.  We  do  not  think  this  thA^ 
way  of  treating  a  large  assembly  hall  1  r 
this  case  it  has  the  merit  of  getting  qv  l 
difficulty  arising  from  restricted  space  nl  l!e 
plan,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  nJr 
very  clever  but  displays  a  unity  and  ,  y 
metry  of  conception  which  is  satisfactm^' 
an  architectural  sense.  As  a  general  ru!  W 
angle  entrance  is  not  the  best  for  th*  „i  ’ 31 
a  large  building:  in  this  case  h*1' 
the  employment  of  the  circle  for  the  prin  et; 
and  central  interior  apartment  fits  011 
well  with  the  angle  entrance;  and 
tecturally  there  was  something  to  be  said  t 
this  position  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it !  jf 
most  prominent  point  in  the  exterior  .15 
view. 


Scale  60  Feet  to  i  inch 


PHOT  - 


3EcOCVHD  -  PJUOOR.  ’  PJUAJK 

SHJJVvWO  -  -  QAL1/EKY 

AJNOD.  •  ST?  -  fLOCSSt.  ■  OP  •  OFFICES 


1  :r 

- 1“ 

T.T‘ 

~~EFt 

Fij  |  ,w  |  as 

V“|1- 

ir[¥ 

SHcwwa  •  4W  floor.  -  of-  •  offices  *£e . 


Competition  Design  for  Wesleyan  Hall.  Plans. 
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We  fear  we  could  not  have  recommended 
for  execution  a  building  with  the  great  hall 
planned  on  these  lines ;  but  nevertheless  the 
design  is  a  very  able  one  and  does  great 
credit  to  its  authors. 


j  “BRITWELL,”  BERKHAMSTED. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  description  is 
of  a  proposed  house  for  Sir  John  Evans,  at 
j  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

The  chief  point  aimed  at  in  the  design  was 
;  to  provide  a  fairly  comfortable  and  dignified 
■nouse,  having  the  usual  reception-rooms,  with 
a  large  library  capable  of  being  divided  into 
two  rooms  well  provided  with  bookcases, 
\  "accommodation  for  two  separate  desks,  and 
If t'w  hght,  with  the  centre  of  the  room 
1  mu  1  •  recePfci°n  purposes  or  billiards. 

,,“be  ,,«Sia  protects  the  drawing-room  from 
6  ^  326  tbe  south«rn  sun,  and  the 

wrandah  over  forms  an  adjunct  to  the  best 
bedrooms  which  open  on  to  it. 

fare  L'tl  “I  “  the  kitcta  Mock 

southward WaiC^’  “  ‘he  SerVanta’  rooms  £ace 
h„f  sf?itary  requirements,  with  the  ex- 
■8?  °f Pa“try  smk,  are  in  one  block 
on  the  northern  srde  of  the  house. 

^Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Moore  are  the  archi- 


HOUSE  AT  HASLEMEEE. 
has  recently  been  erected 

claum  biw  n  -a[e  £aced  watil  many-tn 

M^rkb."cks>  an,d  ihe  io°f  is  «■ 

and  T-Tn  1  ^baPman  &  Lowry,  of  Grays 

May  MtShi™t.the  builiers ■  Mr-  E 


the  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCI 

Comtv  Tal  T®11’?  me*ting  of  the  Lo' 
County  S  ?  heltl  Tuesday,  k 
Cornwall  pi-  “P^B-Sardens,  Mr.  E. 
’  £ha,ma”.  presiding. 

si 


Managers  700/  fnr  ^  ,  c^00^  District  £ 
Poplar  Boroih  “r  *orksat  Anerley  sol 
rewvrs.  and  lows;  ,”nC'  ?'?95£-  f?r 
poses  •  Han.  ’  .  Metric  lightina 

St  ?rd/r  5-64“ 

3,000/.  for  S  ’l  t-  Mai’ylebone  Guar 

Poreugh  Council  T40OfUrPfS„eS;  ^ 

stables,  etc  tor  erectioi 

P°reugh  Coumil  9  169?t  ani,  Wo° 

Poses  CommitteeMr''*’~rThe  General 
report  brought  up  the  folk 

M" b,,is  * 


those  who  were  engaged  by  the  late  School  Board 
tor  Lo„don  t°  take  out  quantities  for  new  schools, 
fw!?fmeIltS\i  w’  Tlle  fcuis  with  whom  the 
Council  entered  into  agreements,  in  accordance  with 
its  resolutions  on  April  3,  1900,  and  July  28,  1903 
p!^h?efien  ln,Pumber'  The  late  authority  employed 
fil?  n  brn'-?;  the  names  of  two  of  whom  appear  an 
«CZ‘0CI  fS  ll5t  Fh,e  ten]1,s  under  which  this  work 
afd  r/mvn  w  iher,Jate  authority  differ  from  those 
laid  down  by  the  Council,  and  as  we  are  of  opinion 
$abA.'s.  undesirable  that  there  should  be  two  sets 
of  conditions  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  work 
we  have  communicated,  with  one  exception,  with 

asreHflinSp/fmtPhof  e‘tiby  the  Iate  authority,  and  have 
asceitained  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  out 
quantities  for  new  schools,  enlargements,  etc.,  on 


the  conditions  approved  by  the  Council.  The 
education  Committee  consider  it  desirable,  having 
regard  to  the  anticipated  large  amount  of  work 
in  connection  with  educational  buildings,  that  the 
list  of  quantity  surveyors  engaged  in  this  work 
should  not  be  curtailed.  We  propose  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  late  authority  with  cer¬ 
tain  surveyors  should  be  terminated,  and  that  the 
number  of  quantity  surveyors  on  the  Council’s  list 
should  be  increased.  We  recommend — 

(a)  That  notice  be  given  to  determine  the  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  late  School  Board  for 
London  with  the  undermentioned  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors  :  Mr.  F.  II.  A.  Ilardcastle,  5,  Old  Queen- 
street,  S.W. ;  Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  A  Buzzard,  22. 
Surrey-street,  W.C.;  Mr.  F.  Downing,  12,  King’s 
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Bench-walk,  E.C. ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson,  8.  New- 
court,  Carey-street,  W.C.;  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  1-  B. 
Strudvvick,  2,  New-eourt,  Carey-street,  W.C. ;  Messrs. 
Young  &  Brown,  104,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

(6)  That  the  undermentioned  names  be  added  to 
the  list  of  quantity  surveyors  to  be  employed  for 
architectural  works:  that  the  solicitor  do  prepare 
and  complete  the  necessary  agreements  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Council’s  standing  orders  relating 
to  quantity  surveyors;  and  that  the  seal  of  the 
Council  be  affixed  to  the  agreements  when  ready  : 
Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  22,  Surrey-street, 
W.C. ;  Mr.  F.  Downing,  12,  King's  Bench-walk, 
E.C.  •,  Mr.  II.  H.  Robinson.  8,  New-court,  Carey- 
street,  W.C. ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  &.  P.  B.  Strudwick,  2 
New-court.  Carey-street.  W.C. :  Messrs.  Young  & 
Brown,  104.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 
Tramway  Subway. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Highways  Committee,  50,000?. 
was  voted  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  easements  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  the  tramway  subway  from 
Southampton-row  to  the  Victoria-embank¬ 
ment. 

Rotherhithe  Tunnel:  Widening  of  Brook- 
street ,  Ratcliff. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bridges  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that 
expenditure  of  2,600?.  on  capital  account  be 
sanctioned  for  the  widening  of  Brook-street, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Nos.  76.  78,  and 
86,  Brook-street ;  that  consent  be  given  under 
section  72  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  to  a  widening  of 
Brook-street,  Ratcliff,  proposed  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Stepney. 

White  Hart-lane  Estate. — The  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  recommended 
as  follows,  and  it  was  agreed  : — That  the 
additional  expenditure  of  439?.  19s.  8d.,  in¬ 
curred  in  the  execution  of  extra  work  under 
the  contract  with  Mr.  H.  Lovatt  for  the 
erection  of  141  cottages  on  section  A  of  the 
White  Hart-lane  estate,  be  sanctioned.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pulford  for  the  twenty-four  third- 
class  cottages  to  be  erected  by  him  on  section 
B  of  the  White  Hart-lane  estate  be  156?.  10s. 
per  cottage,  with  an  extra  allowance  of 
the  4?.  10s.  for  each  corner  cottage ;  and  that 
the  solicitor  do  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  matter  accordingly. 

Totter  down- fields  Estate :  Erection  of 
Cottages  on  Section  B. — The  same  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

“  On  July  12.  1904.  the  Council  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  for  the  erection  of 
cottages  on  section  B>.  of  the  Totterdown-fields 
estate.  Tooting,  and  considerable  progress  has 
since  been  made  with  the  work.  Nine  blocks,  com¬ 
prising  174  third-class  cottages,  still  remain  to  be 
commenced,  and  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  desirability  of  permitting  some  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  specification,  which  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  erection,  without  unduly 
detracting  from  the  character  of  the  dwellings.  The 
contractors!  have  offered  to  erect  three  blocks, 
Nos.  46.  47.  and  48,  in  accordance  with  the  modified 
specification  for  a  lump  sum  of  12.500Z.,  including 
522Z.  as  provision  money,  and  to  complete,  the  work 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  that  already 
commenced.  The  offer  represents  a  saving  of 
approximately  4  per  cent,  on  the  contract  prices, 
and  is  one  which  we  would  advise  the  Council  to 
accept,  not  only  for  the  three  blocks  in  question,  but 


Messrs. 


lanned.  „Wo.  r^mend  ttatjhe 

nvufprH own -fields 


blocks  46  to  54,  uoui  uouwnrc,  ■■  —  37  500Z.,  in- 

"wid^n-street  Estate,  CpperBollo^-- 


W eamore-szreei  k  nek 

The  Committee  reported  that  «  > 


of  Wessex-buil  dings  on. the  Wedmor^  W 
site,  Upper  Holloway,  is  almost 
The  block  will  contain  accommodation  for 
340  persons  in  forty  tenements  of  two  I00iSs> 
and  thirty  tenements  of  three  .rooms  The 
Wedmore-street  site  was  acquired 1  by  the 
Council  under  the  provisions  of  Pari MU.  ol 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
1890.  The  first  and  second  blocks  of  dwell 
tags  erected  on  the  site  were  opened  for  occu¬ 
pation  in  November,  1904,  and  contain  accom¬ 
modation  for  710  persons,  so  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  third  block  accommodation 
for  1  050  persons  will  have  been  provided  on 
the  estate  in  five  tenements  of  one  room, 
140  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and  eighty 
tenements  of  three  rooms. 

Tramway  Junction,  St.  George  s-ctrcus.— 
The  following  recommendations  of  the  Hign- 
ways  Committee  were  agreed  to  : 

(a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  4,500b,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  construction, 
for  the  underground  conduit  system  of  electrical 
traction,  of  a  junction. line  at  St.  Georges-circus, 
between  the  tramways  in  Borough-road  and  Black- 


( Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Messrs 
Rogers  &  Co).— Refused.  '  lat% 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  in  t 
of  Nos.  435,  and  437,  Edgware-road,  pa(u-  N 
(Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for  Meux’s&S 
Company,  Limited). — Refused.  ^ 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  jn 
of  Nos.  439,  to  451  (odd  numbers  only),  !0tl1 
road,  Paddington,  to  abut  also  uPon 
hill  West  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for 
Hirsch).— Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North. — A  one-story 
between  'Nos.  49,  and  55,  Crown-street,  (Co 
well,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  thepr2| 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  a 
street  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  the  Davis  Gas  StT 
Company  Limited). — Consent. 

Fulham,  t — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  V 
29,  and  31,  Jerdan-place,  Walham-green,  *J5 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distaL 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Van:b 
place  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Mr.  J ones).— Conit 

Hackney,  North. — Retention  of  a  wooden  stai 
and  enclosure  at  the  rear  of  No.  34,  NewW? 
green,  Hackney  (Mr.  R.  Manley  for  the  JiildZ! 
Radical  Club).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Frontage. 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  in 
of  Nos.  431,  and  433,  Edgware-road,  Paddington 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribe 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  0| 
Crompton-street  (Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald^ 
Messrs.  Matthews  &  Sons,  Limited). 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hammersmith. — That  'the  application  of  U, 
I.  Kiralfy  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  withij 
which  the  erection  of  a  gangway  in  Wood-la«, 
Hammersmith,  was  required  to  be  commence, 
and  of  the  period  within  which  such  gangway 
was  allowed  to  be  retained,  be  granted.— Agred 
Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — Buildings  on  the  sited 


Nos.  183,  and  185,  King’s-cross-road,  and  X& 


31,  and  32,  Field-street,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E.J, 
Harrison  for  Mr.  D.  E.  Cohen). — Refused. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  West. — A  modification  of  the  prori 
sions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  specs 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  the  “  Surrey  Arms  ”  public-hot^ 
No.  133,  Blackfriars-road,  Southwark,  with  a 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  H.  Smith ia 
Messrs.  West  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  modification  of  they 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spare 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  projx«d 
erection  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos,  314!, 
Borough-road,  and  Nos.  67,  and  69,  Lancets, 
street,  Southwark  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdowria 
Messrs.  P.  Boswell  &  Sons).— Consent. 

Bethnal-green,  South-west. — Modification  of  lh 
provisions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  openspscs 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  lot  No.  22,  TurviBe 
street,  Bethnal-green,  with  an  irregular  open sp» 
at  the  rear  (Mr.  C.  R.  Peters).— Consent. 


fri(b)STbat  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not 
exceeding  4.500b,  be  sanctioned  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  junction  line  at  St.  George  s-circus,  be¬ 
tween  the  tramways  in  Borough-road  and  Black¬ 
friars-road;  and  that  the  Highways  Committee  be 
authorised  to  arrange  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.  .  i-l  n 

Having  transacted  other  business  the  Coun¬ 
cil  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  LINDER  THE 
1894  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their^me.t- 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  folio wintf appli¬ 
cations  under  the  London  Building  Act, 

1 894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hackney,  Central, — An  addition  to  No.  46, 
Kenninghall-road,  Clapton,  to  abut  upon  Night¬ 
ingale-road  (Mr.  C.  Thomerson). — Consent. 

Fulham. — A  projecting  clock,  an  iron  and  glass 
shelter,  and  a  projecting  stone,  iron,  and  concrete 
balcony  to  the  addition  of  the  Town  Hall,  Har- 
wood-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  F.  Wood  for  the  Council 
of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham). — 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
156,  158,  and  160,  High-road,  Kilburn  (Mr. 
G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr.  B.  B.  Evans). — Consent. 

Hampstead,  t — The  retention  of  an  addition 
to  All  Souls’  church,  I.oudoun-road,  Hampstead, 
abutting  upon  Alexandra-road  (Messrs.  Nicholson 
&  Corlette). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East,  f — A  projection  and  balcony 
at  No.  80,  Portland-place,  St.  Marylebone 


Space  at  Rear  and  Construction. 

Strand. — A  projecting  water-closet  at  the  w 
of  Nos.  98,  and  100,  Regent-street  (Mr.  B.  E 
Kerr  for  the  Aquascutum  Company).— Consent 
Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricly. 

Hammersmith, — A  generating-station  mi 
works  on  a  site  to  the  eastward  of  the  generate 
station  of  the  Central  London  Railway  Compaij, 
and  approached  from  Wood-lane,  Hammersml 
(Mr.  J.  Slater  for  the  United  Kensington  ad 
Knight  sbridge  and  Notting-hill  Electric  Lights 
Company ). — Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings,  etc. 

~ Fulham. — Enclosures  on  the  top  of  theprojat 
ing  staircase  from  Block  I.  at  the  Manbrd  S* 
charine  Works,  Brandenburgh-road,  F*a 
(the  Manbr6  Saccharine  Company,  Limited}.- 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 
Wandsworth—' That  an  order  be  issued  b 
Messrs.  D.  Young  &  Co.,  sanctioning  the  to 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  camip 
traffic  out  of  the  western  side  of  Thrale-Mi 
and  northern  side  of  Nimrod-road,  Street  to 
(for  Messrs.  A.  W.  Gosden  &  H.  F.  Crunden).- 
Consent.  ,  .  ,  „ 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued » 
Messrs.  Milner,  Son,  &  White  refusing  to  saneta 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  new  street  a 
carriage  traffic  on  the  Furzedown  Park  fcstw 
Rectory-lane,  Streatham). — Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  t  ari  contrary  li 
the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


The  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engines 
Limited. — The  Institute  of  Sanitary  Enginw 
have  arranged  to  hold  their  Summer  Outing  1 
Southampton  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  m 
Monday,  July  29,  30,  and  31. 


July  29,  1905.I 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 
Rural  Water  Supply. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  In¬ 
stitute  held  a  sessional  meeting  at  the  New 
•  Medical  Schools,  Downing-street,  Cambridge, 
on  Saturday  last  week,  when  the  r<  Water 
Supply  Problem  in  Rural  Districts  ”  was 
:  discussed.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Professor  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.A.,  M.D., 
and  Consulting  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Cambridge  County  Council,  who  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Woodhead  said  that  some  years 
ago  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  examine  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  water  supplies,  especially 
those  of  large  towns,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties  encountered  by  many  rural 
authorities  in  obtaining  adequate  and  pure 
water  supplies.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
as  regarded  water  supplies,  communities,  per- 
haps  even  more  than  individuals,  were  as 
absolutely  selfish  and  inconsiderate  as  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  be.  The  man  who  had 
a  water  supply  or  a  community  in  the  same 
position,  was  the  Greek  who  looked  upon  it 
as  something  that  he  had  acquired  a  natural 
right  to,  to  share  which  the  outer  barbarian 
in  the  next  parish  could  have  no  sort  of  claim, 
rate  m  the  same  pure  condition  in 
which  it  came  to  him.  He  was  careful  to 
hJs  own  supply  above  his  town  or 
mage,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  sent  to  the  supply 

■form  ‘whlS  SeTag6  in  a  more  or  l^s  crude 
.orm.  Were  this  confined  to  river  and 
■Ireams  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  when 

hTrt?  °f  °ne  district  were  con- 
irobkm  dnfby  th,6  •  SewaSe  of  another,  the 
Iftw  PP  ^  Pure  water  became  a 

aTned  IS  indeed'  Ifc  had  b<*n  main- 
,  lar2e  cities  were  at  a  great 

rSfblit  mof  fCXared  witb  ruralSdis- 
ricts  but  most  of  those  who  had  given  anv 

“,0Xf  t  -*ty had  ™  «K 

raciusion  that  the  problem  of  the  water 
pp  y  in  rural  districts  was  a  much  more 
ressmg  one  than  that  of  the  surolvtn  +b» 
towns,  though  there 

fa 1  adLh  th'-be^  ifcl>-wa8to  ZZ 

ave  tfrf7  acquired,  something  would 
2  what  iTmT  l"”8  t0  koen  tba 
it  X  be°c°om?„g 1 XtS 

'  the  authoSX  the  metllocis  adopted 
hey  cut  off  th«  sa  IJ?PPove  water, 
■eas- in  L  XT®  l°m  unsatisfactory 

'Us  ISd  sprinns  T  Jvere  surfa“ 

■id  took  oniv  ilfl  aJongside  the  railway — 
eensand.  This  #bat  Cjme  ^rom  tbe 
gi"  with,  but  Z  ;  °f  g00d  quality  to 
'wn  a  couple  nf  J™Prove  it,  they  laid 
<1  constructed  ^  “zcellent  sand-filter  beds, 
Ik,  from  which  the  wTTed'I'ij  ?lear'water 
np  to  a  reservoir^'  t!”1  d  w  pilmP<!d 
fnlarly /chemically  „ ir\  1  Yas  “summed 
'e'vals  and  at  fiL™4  kactenologically,  at 
Kr.  ’butf  aftet  an  ln°‘  “XX  safe- 

»  bleared  out  “o„“  ,  d-pUmp‘Te  had 

iere,  a  verv  re?  acmS  wood  every- 

Uvered,  The  filters^  Stal?!6  water  was 
‘  a  whole  year  hefnWert  ?bowed  to  run 
Is,  he  believed  £*"*  bei"g,  “  tinned.” 
ftant  factors  in’  X  onA of  .tbe  most  tm- 
warm  weather  t&filFJf'b ‘a*™1  of„water- 
tests  of  alcous  „„  Ti,bcds  were  ®*«lly 

^■organism8  buffiX  (sw?rmi?g  with 
tee  tanks  was  fid  >n  «>“  dear- 

Po-organisms,  and  ’  P ractlcaI1y  free  from 
oposition.  The  *•  xce  ent  eltemical 
ti°n  with  The  fe1?8  weIls  m  c«n- 
wf  closed  in  and  «  iSj0nf  supp|y  were 

‘le  surface  drainaS  ed  down’  bat 

fenced  oft  or  £  T?  ■or  the  "’eU5 
sunder  the  schm«Pr 4  tei?.  any  way. 
tlas  county  town  ahFlTj1"8  tho  suPPly 
ces  were  Carrie?  X  iUt1  y  pure.  strong 

S  „r,h  aJ1  tbe  areas  teS 

feting  well  Mn,°  tbe  water  and  the 
.outcrop  and  the  wdlV!^BSpa^between 
|  chalk  being  been  filled  up, 

‘ke  surface  of  £  i  d,do™.  and  then 
"  «ne  white  sand  hundreds  of  loads  of 
fwd  nutriment  tnd’»  sufficient  soil 

those  means  about  I„cloae  ,cr°P  of  grass. 

Las  it  was  possiblA  +  Pe^ech  a  filtering 

?'  ■  TheJ  Pknil6  *°  obtain  had  keel 

Sted  by  Dr,  Vivian  P  S  WaA  “specially 
food  close  veuetS  P  ore’  that  a  layer 
fetation,  especially  of  gXs, 
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was  almost  as  good  as  the  algous  growth 
that  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  an  ordinary 
sand  filter,  and,  with  the  sand  and  the 
rammed  chalk,  it  constituted  a  protective 
layer  certainly  equal  to  the  best  sand-filter 
made.  As  regarded  the  protection  of  the 
well-head,  most  efficient  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  anyone  tampering  with  the 
seals.  Small  brick  “cabins,”  with  thick  con¬ 
crete  roofs,  concrete  raised  thresholds,  and 
thick  oak  doors  with  strong  locks  had  been 
built.  One  of  them  was  placed  at  the  highest 
point  of  each  of  the  filter  beds,  so  that  con¬ 
tamination  through  the  opening  of  the  well 
was  practically  impossible.  Anyone  who  had 
to  deal  with  a  water  supply  similar  to  that 
•it  Maidstone  would,  he  was  sure,  learn 
something  from  a  visit  to  those  collecting 
grounds.  Cambridge  was  exceptionally  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
m  a  chalk  well  at  Fulbourn,  and  in  wells  from 
the  chalk  and  lower  greensand  at  Cherry- 
hint'on,  though  even  in  Cambridge,  until  the 
Fulbourn  supply  was  obtained,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  meeting  the  various 
demands  made.  When,  however,  they  came 
to  the  rural  district,  one  was  simply  horrified 
at  the  shifts  that  had  to  be  made  to  obtain 
water  even  of  moderately-good  quality.  In 
some  villages,  the  inhabitants  depended  en¬ 
tirely  for  their^  water  supply  upon 

surface,  wells,  .  many  of  which  were 
contaminated  with  sewage.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  especially  in  the  case  of  detached 
groups  of  houses,  ponds,  rivulets,  and  Bitches, 
many  of  which  were  completely  dried  up  in 
the  summer,  were  practically  the  only  water 
supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  some  years  ago 
he  was  taken  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Cambridge  County  Council  to  see  a  water 
supply  that  was  in  constant  use,  which,  on 
bacteriological  examination,  gave  a  number 
of  micro-organisms  as  great  as  one  usually 
found  in  diluted  sewage.  Not  far  away  was 
an  isolation  hospital,  which  was  nearly  half 
a  mile  as  the  crow  flew,  and  a  considerably 
greater  distance  by  road  from  a  roadside 
pump  which  was  the  only  supnly  for  the 
hospital,  whilst,  in  the  same  district,  the 
workhouse,  until  comparatively  recently  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  what  one  might  call 
a  scratch  supply.  They  had  been  told  that 
j .  yas,  ^possible  to  do  anything  with  those 
districts,  and  if  they  were  to  be  left  to 
themselves,  and  could  be  entirely  isolated,  it 
might  be  true  enough;  but  he  maintained  that 
larger  communities,  even  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  had  laid  upon  them  the  duty  of 
taking  up  this  question  of  water  supply  to 
l heir  poorer  or  more  scattered  brethren.  He 
was  gradually  coming  to  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  water  supply  was  one  to  be 
settled  not  by  individual  communities,  but 
by  a  National  Water  Board  with  County 
Committees.  In  Cambridge,  they  had  water 
tor  the  whole  county  and  some  to  spare  for 
neighbouring  counties,  but  until  they  knew 
what  was  really  required  for  the  county,  and 
until  some  perfectly  independent  Board  could 
take  up  the  matter,  it  was  not  safe  for  the 
Cambridge  authorities  to  allow  any  tamper- 
SS  fbeir  sources  of  supply.  In  the 

hilly  districts,  and  even  in  certain  of  the 
low-lying  districts,  water  wa,s  to  be  obtained 
trom  chalk  or  from  the  greensand,  and  the 
problem  was  a  comparatively  simple  one. 

*  i!rat  7as  to  be  done  in  areas  of  low 
rateable  value,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
bore  deep  wells  at  great  expense  if  anvthing 
but  surface  water  was  to  be  supplied?  If 
there  could  be  some  combination  between  a 
number  of  those  areas,  if  the  matter  could 
be  taken  up  by  the  County  Council,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done ;  but  until  they  had  some 
central  organisation,  through  which  a  readily 
available  supply  COu]d  be  distributed  ak 
u,  d  *as  they  would  never  have 

the  best  available  system  carried  out.  Even 
snort  ot  that,  however,  some  centralisation 
Mas  necessary,  especially  in  advising  and 
-1, -?lng  Jes8  wealthy  communities.  Some 
Ctmf(hod  cf.  filtration  as  that  adopted 
at  Maidstone  might,  with  great  advantage, 
^•adopt,ed  f°r  surface  water  in  districts 
snr£riy  dTnde™-  ?P°n  highly-contaminated 
surface,  wells  With  grass  and  sand  filters 
ne  ram  water  collected  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  might  be  much  more  utilised  than  it 
af ’  ,1" ccePtmg  the  fact  that  surface  water 
A“s  V16,  dangerous  water  with  which 
tney  had  to  deal,  they  might  also  accept  Dr. 
Doores  statement  that  a  layer  of  active  vege¬ 
tation  would,  in  most  oases,  purify  water 


better  than,  or  as  well  as,  the  best  sand 
filter  extant,  and  if  the  two  were  combined 
as  at  Maidstone,  he  believed  it  possible  to  have 
tanks  or  wells  of  filtered  water  available  at 
comparatively  trifling  cost,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  small  communities.  Placed  at 
the  bottom  of  hollows,  and  if  the  water 
,  from  the  roofs  of  houses  or  the  surface  water 
from  land  not  too  highly  cultivated  could  be 
brought  to  them,  those  filter  beds  would 
produce  an  excellent  supply — except,  of 
course,  in  very  dry  weather.  Even  then  the 
water  from  ponds  might,  after  preliminary 
sedimentation,  be  placed  on  them.  He  sug¬ 
gested  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
where  people,  were  in  great  difficulties,  as 
almost  any  kind  of  water  could  be  purified 
in  that  way,  especially  after  a  preliminary 
rough  filtration  through  sand  to  keep  back 
such  matter  as  would  clog  the  soil  on  which 
vegetation  was  growing. 

He  thought  it  must  be  recognised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  were  gradually  coming  to  a 
point  at  which  the  selfishness  of  communities, 
must  be  counteracted  by  the  constitution  of 
some  central  organisation  empowered  to  con¬ 
trol  water  supplies  and  empowered  also  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  any  possible 
supply  with,  sewage.  He  was  aware  that 
certain  well-informed  authorities  maintained 
that  rivers  were  the  natural  drains.  With 
Lincoln  before  them  they  weTe  apt,  and  he 
thought  very  justly  so,  to  be  very  sceptical 
on  the  point.  He  ventured  to  think  that 
most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  rivers 
were  natural  water  supplies,  and  that  they 
had  only  been  converted  into  drains  because 
people  had  not  had  sufficient  foresight  to 
see  that  in  time  we  should  not  have  sufficient 
water  for  our  growing  population  without, 
them.  The  rivers  must  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  so  that  when  necessary  their  water 
could  be  thrown  on  to  more  or  less  perfect 
filters,  and  a  fairly  good  potable  water  so 
obtained.  As  regarded  rural  districts,  he 
was  satisfied  that  co-operation  and  filtration 
were  our  passwords,  and  that,  as  regarded' 
urban  districts,  we  must  also  ask  for  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  co-operation 
we  must  obtain  purification.  We  had  still 
plenty  of  water,  even  in  dry  years,  if  what 
we  had  could  be  pToperly  purified  and  equit¬ 
ably  distributed.  Where  a  pure  water  supply 
was  concerned,  cost  should  scarcely  be  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  though  with  co¬ 
operation  the  cost  of  a  good  water  supplv- 
should  never  be  greater  than  even  small 
communities  could  easily  bear. 

In  concluding,  Professor  Woodhead  said 
he  wished  to  ask  those  interested  whether  or 
not  some  plan  by  which  the  Cambridge  rural 
districts  could  be  supplied  with  good  water 
and  plenty  of  it  could  be  formulated.  If  it 
could  be  done  for  Cambridge,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  for  many  other  counties.  Dr. 
Tresh  has  made  a  very  good  beginning  with 
Essex — one  of  the  counties  which  suffered' 
very  much  as  Cambridgeshire  did. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Purvis  followed,  and  placed' 
before  his  audience  by  means  of  a  blackboard' 
various  analyses  of  drinking  water,  including 
two  from  Cambridgeshire  village  pumps. 
Those  waters  had  been  condemned,  both 
chemically  and  bacteriologically,  he  said,  and- 
were  absolutely  dangerous  from  a  health 
point  of  view.  But  they  were  not  isolated 
cases.  There  were  thousands  of  such  sources 
contaminated  in  the  south  of  England,  and' 
also,  but  in  less  number,  in  the  north.  He 
did  not  say  that  those  who  drank  that  water 
would  suffer  from  typhoid  or  any  other  of 
those  particular  diseases;  but  he  did  say  that 
water  which  contained  such  large  quantities 
of  organic  matter  as  those  samples  tended  to* 
lower  the  system  and  decrease  the  normal 
strength.  His  own  part  of  the  discussion  was 
to  illustrate  the  limitations  in  reading  water 
analyses  reports.  In  regard  to  the  two  par¬ 
ticular  reports,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
that  they  would  be  officially  condemned. 
Still,  such  conclusions  were  not  always  so 
certain,  and  he  thought  some  rules  were- 
recessary  with  regard  to  the  instructions  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  chemist,  who,  he  held, 
should  know  the  whole  history  of  any  watei 
sent  him  for  analysis.  He  should  know  the- 
geological  character  of  the  source  of  supply, 
the  method  of  storage  and  distribution,  and 
the  rainfall  just  before  the  analysis  was 
taken.  In  fact,  he  should  visit  the  place 
himself.  Without  such  knowledge,  they 
could  depend  upon  it,  the  chemist  would 
have  some  doubt  in  making  up  his  judgment- 


Finally,  ha  did  not  hold  Uiat  a  ^rety 
•chemical  analysis  was  sufficient  or  itsei  . 
There  ought  to  be  a  bacteriological  examina¬ 
tion  also,  and  the  final  judgment  should  res 
with  the  two  in  collaboration,  F  or  “ley 
•could  have  water  organically  pure  irom  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  and  still  it  mlS 1 
contain  the  germs  of  disease.  And,  on  tne 
other  hand,  they  might  have  water  wnicn 
was  bacteriologically  pure,  and  which,  cnemi- 
•cally,  would  be  suspicious  or  even  dangerous. 
Mr.  Purvis  also  referred  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  extremely  hard  and  extremely 
soft  waters,  which  weTe  both  liable  to  tax 

•up  a  certain  amount  of  lead.  _ 

Professor  Hughes  endorsed  the  suggestion 
that  some  form  of  a  superintendence  board 
in  respect  of  water  should  be  instituted. 
A  house  could  not  be  erected  in  Cambridge 
without  the  plan  being  laid  before  and 
•sanction  obtained  from  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  an  ignorant  peasant  could  dig 
a  well  in  his  back  garden  and  get  a  supply 
of  water  without  submitting  to  any  super- 
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given;  JJuuituna  jjoj. uuci,  oiij.au — this'Sj  i 

fore  the  Boulton  and  Watt  partnership!^ 
to  him  about  an  idea  for  drivir-  ,,r'"rCl' 
boats  by  steam,  in  which  they  t 


boats  by  steam,  in  which  they  thought  tt 
was  a  prospect  of  success.  Watt  writes  £ 
— “  Have  you  ever  considered  a  spiral  J, 
that  purpose  ?  ”  Here  was  the  direct  jJ* 
tion  of  the  screw  propeller,  just  nanJ? 
be  dropped  again  for  more  than  half 1 


SBoofts. 


vision. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Fordham,  ^  speaking  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  said  the  limits 
laid  down  by  Parliament  were  very  narrow. 

To  his  mind,  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
about  areas,  because  the  area  of  a  county 
■was  not  consistent  with  that  covering  the 
water  supply.  He  hesitated  somewhat  in 
accepting  for  the  County  Council  complete 
jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  .  , 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  in  the  Fen  district 
'the  riveTs  were  the  chief  source  of  supply, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  clean 
could  not  be  too  greatly  emphasised. 

Dr.  Kinnicutt  agreed  that  the  water  supply 
in  the  rural  districts  was  not  inferior  to  that 
-of  the  towns,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
was  better  looked  after.  In  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  farmer  usually  sank  his  well  where 
he  pleased,  and  also  a  cesspool.  Very  often 
one  supplied  the  other;  but.  where  the 
supply  of  drinking  water  was  impure  they 
'had  the  power  in  the  States  to  prohibit  its 
use. 

Dr.  Armistead  said  that  one  of  the  main 
•difficulties  in  Tegard  to  the  adoption  of  a 
water  scheme  for  a  village  was  the  cost. 
Seme  villages,  which  were  formerly  supplied 
by  shallow-dug  wells  liable  to  pollution, 
were  now  supplied  by  wells  bored  to  a  depth 
•of  100  ft.  or  more  into  the  chalk  arid  lined 
with  iron  tubes.  Other  villages  on  the  gault 
had  been  supplied  by  wells  bored  through 
the  gault  into  the  lower  greensand,  and  a 
good  supply  of  soft  water  so  obtained. 

Dr.  Luddington  said  there  were  many 
places  where  the  supply  must  of  necessity 
be  obtained  from  the  river,  and  not  only 
that,  but  unless  it  was  kept  pure  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  on  its  banks 
/must  suffer.  The  principle  at  stake  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  He  thought 
the  Government  should  appoint  inspectors 
to  visit  the  different  rural  district  councils 
and  give  practical  advice — inspectors  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  pull  up  oUending 
parties,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
in  which  he  resided  suffered  from. 

Dr.  Annington  advocated  the  purifying  of 
the  wells  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
shut  down  summarily. 

Mr.  Moor  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
fear  of  the  prevalence  of  organic  matter  in 
water,  it  would  necessitate  them  drinking 
•about  1,000  gals,  to  get  as  much  as  was  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  soup. 

Dr.  Savage  agreed  with  Mr.  Purvis,  and 
advocated  that  where  the  surface  was  found 
to  give  an  impure  supply  it  should  be  im¬ 
proved  by  boring  deeper  and  covering  with 
a  proper  pump.  That,  he  maintained,  was 
a  solution  in  a  great  many  cases.  But  there 
•must  be  different  standards  of  testing  water. 

Miss  Cochrane  thought  that  sufficient  use 
was  not  made  of  rain-water,  which,  more 
often  than  not.  was  allowed  to  run  waste  in 
•channels  round  the  houses,  making  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  that  way  damp.  That  was  for 
Tural  districts.  The  .  larger  question,  she 
agreed,  was  national  in  character. 

Mr.  Purvis  said  it  was  continuous  drinking 
of  contaminated  water  that  brought  about 
the  trouble. 

The  Chairman  (Col.  J.  Lane  Notter, 
M.A.,  M.D.)  mentioned  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  at  YoTk  on  October  7. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  King’s  College 
for  lunch,  and  afterwards  drove  to  the 
pumping  works  of  the  University  and-  Town 


•  Samuel  Smiles. 

Xlr  ediS”ee7ondoyn:  John  Murray. 

The  three  volumes  now ore  us 

prints  of  Smiles  s  Liv®  Watt,  with 

include  the  lives  of  Stratton  *?e»;  those  of 

a6or^dVbert  Ste?hen5 , 

S  lnTdh«:^h'£  sub-title  ‘'His- 


century. 

Watt’s  great  opportunity  came  from  u, 
difficulty  of  keeping  water  out  of  mjj 
when  it  was  once  found  out  that  an  en^: 
could  be  had  which  could  pump  a  mine  r 

—went  fuot/n.  tywiva 
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a  great  deal  faster  and  more  feuectualto 
any  hitherto  known  means,  and  after  L  , 

two  mines  had  proved  its  success,  there  car 

almost  a  competition  who  could  r . “* 


call  ana  j-euui**, 

tory  of  Koads.  while  at  this  time, 

ft  would  not  be  wort  .  ’  ,  this  kind, 


th  wnne,  an  • 

to  revfewtaietaU  u  reprint  series  of  this  kind 

is  moreover  ratn< 


annual/  a.  wiuijchuuh  wuu  guuiu  secure  thfi~ 
first.  His  coming  across  Boulton  had  alT, 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  ultimate  succea 
Boulton  having  just  the  business  qaak: 
that  Watt  lacked.  Apart  from  the  J 
business  of  developing  steam-power,  K, 
haps  the  two  most  valuable  and  beautiful  in' 
ventions  of  _  Watt  were  the  “ parallel  motion' 

n/vrvnAA+inrr  +hA  mnviomDut  it 


reprint  series  u  ^ 
which  is  moreover  rather  of  ^PP  tQ  see 
a  scientific  nature.  But  ga  popular 

these  biographies  re-issue  that  it  1S 
edition,  and  it  may  e  un.scientific 

owing  to  their  P°P^  fill  piace  in  the 
character  that  they  rea  y  g  ^engineering 
literature  of  engineering.  write  for 

biographies  as ,  nT  be^nderstood  or  cared 
engineers  would  not  be  desirable  that 

ire3inn^fi|cyhhrmSUgM4snd 

ahlA  enerev  and  curiosity  of  intellect/.  -l 

;ttinXfh  fhetcxS  :rSs  lay. 

The  old  legend  of  his  meditation  o, /er  the 
boiling  kettle  as  the  origin  of  the  steam 
engine  is  indeed  dismissed  as  aPoclJ^hfh  t 
and  it  is  in  fact,  lust  the  sort  of  story  that 
the  friends  or  relations  of  a.  g^-U®  wSh^od  • 
sure  to  recollect  about  him  in  his  chdd^od, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  interesting 
traits  of  his  early  intelligence  mid  intellectual 
restlessness,  among  others  that  ot  the 
relative,  a  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  whom  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  left  for  a  week,  and 
who  ended  by  begging  for  a  release-  1,  can¬ 
not  stand  the  excitement  he  keeps  me  in,  I 
am  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep  ;  for  Watt 
would  begin  talking  every  evening  and  telling 
stories  so  exciting  that  the  family  could  not 
get  to  rest.  Watt  evidently  had  in  a  strong 
degree  the  imaginative  character  which  otten 
belongs  to  a  bom  inventor.  Before  settling 
down  on  the  steam-engine,  he  had  taken  up 
and  mastered  many  subsidiary  subjects.  And 
to  this  mental  activity  of  his  own  he  seems 
to  have  joined  a  nature  most  candid  and 
simple,  and  a  ready  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  others.  ,  „T  . 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  Watt,  having 
once  realised  the  expansive  power  of  steam  to 
raise  the  piston  in  a  condensing  engine,  should 
apparently  have  been  so  long  in  taking  up 
the  idea  of  using  high-pressure  steam  to  drive 
the  piston  both  ways.  He  mentions  it  in  one 
place,  only  as  a  possibility,  long  after  he 
would  have  seemed  to  have  been  naturally  led 
up  to  it  by  the  very  disposition  of  his  work¬ 
ing  models.  But  the  use  of  condensation  for 
creating  a  vacuum  had  been  so  impressed  on 
his  mind  by  the  systems  of  his  predecessors, 
Papin  and  Newcomen,  that  it  was  probably 
difficult  to  emancipate  the  mind  from  it.  He 
had  actually  made  a  model  with  a  steam- 
port  from  the  boiler,  or  what  might  have  been 
made  such,  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  long 


for  connecting  the  arc  movement  of  the  ote 
head  beam  with  the  mathematically  pre| 
vertical  movement  necessary  for  the  pi 


vci  ui.ua  1..U  1UI  l/UO  pist« 

rod,  and  the  governor  ;  the.  latter  acting 
day  on  stationary  engines  just  as  Watt  i?" 
vented  it.  Watt  himself  said— “  Though  I  ^ 
not  over  anxious  after  fame,  yet  I  am 
proud  of  the  parallel  ,  motion  than  of  ^ 
other  mechanical  invention  I  have  ever  male"’ 
The  life  and  character  of  George  y| 
Kobert  Stephenson  are  more  familiar,  andt* 
haps  more  interesting  to  the  general  pnbli; 
than  that  of  Watt;  they  are  newer  to  us,  uj 
are  concerned  mainly  with  a  class  of  engine^, 
ing  work  which  has  a  practical  import^ 
for  everyone  who  travels.  The  history  of  tl* 
immense  change,  too,  brought  over  Englmj 
first,  and  then  over  the  world,  by  the  14 
duction  and  development  of  railway  treb¬ 
ling,  has  a  dramatic  interest  almost  likethi 
of  a  romance. 


:  a  ruincuiuc. 

The  volume  on  Metcalf  and  Telford  It© 
an  interesting  history  of  the  development 
road-making  in  England.  It.  is  noticed 
among  other  examples  of  anticipations  oife 
achievements  of  later  days,  that  Metcalf, 
wonderfully  acute  and  observant  blind  rsi. 
maker,  employed,  in  the  middle  of  ih 
XVIIIth  century,  on  a  smaller  scale,  justi 
same  method  of  getting  over  a  bog,  in  nil 
ing  the  turnpike  road  from  Knaresboronh:: 
Harrogate,  which  Stephenson  was  to  empfe 
eighty  years  later,  in  carrying  the  railsii 
over  Chat  Moss.  Metcalf  “had  a  lrj 
quantity  of  furze  and  ling  laid  upon  the  H 
over  which  he  spread  layers  of  gravel.  Tj 
plan  answered  effectually,  .  and  when  ti 
materials  had  become  consolidated,  it  prove: 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  road.” 

The  volumes  are  very  well  got  up  and  h 
indexed ;  it  would  have  been  an  improves 
if  the  pages  had  been  headed  with  the  ik 
of  the  year  which  is  being  dealt  with  in b 
portion  of  the  history;  or,  if  that  pres 
a  difficulty,  if  date's  had  been  more  is 
quently  introduced  in  the  text.  It  is  stn 
times  necessary  to  turn  over  a  good  nas 
pages  before  one  can  find  out,  even  apprti 
mately,  what  year  we  are  at. 

These  are  excellent  books  for  presents:: 
boys,  in  which  light  we  recommend  fail 
the  attention  of  parents  and  schoolme 
They  may  serve  to  arouse  in  boys  an  into 
in  the  great  engineering  history  of  their  n 
country,  of  which  too  many  peoples 
deplorably  ignorant ;  and  they  afford,  hsa 
examples  of  high  moral  character  « 
honourable  energy  on  the  part  of  those  ri 
biographies  are  given,  which  cannot  bath 
a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  character  of  jm 
readers.  _ 


How  to  Build  or  Buy  a  Country  Cotlojii 
Fit  It  Up.  By  “  Home  Counties.”  Lob® 
W.  Heinemann.  1905. 

This  is  not  a  book  ,  that  is  of  any  partis 
use  to  architects ;  it  is  a  book  of  as* 
fancies,  intermixed  with  some  good  and* 
bad  designs  for  cottages  and  bungalows, 
is  a  part  of  the  popular  movement  that 
been  got1  up  lately  on  the  subject  of  J 
building,  and  in  connexion  with  whirl 
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'  well-meaning  landowners,  who  have  each  had 
a  cottage  of  their  own  planning  pulled  down 
by  the  wicked  local  authorities,  are  held  up  as 
1  martyrs  in  the  cause.  We  do  not  imagine  there 
.  was  need  in  either  case  for  them  to  be  actu- 
..  ally  pulled  down,  except  as  an  assertion  of 
1  “  tne  arm  of  the  law  ” ;  but  we  must  say  that 
1  the  plans  of  the  two  condemned  cottages,  one 
.  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  and  another  by  Sir  W. 
Grantham  (the  one  is  given  here,  and  the  other 
'.we  have  seen  in  another  publication),  are  the 
Imost  ridiculous  specimens  of  naivete  in  plan- 
.ning  that  we  ever  came  across.  The  idea  of 
both  gentlemen,  for  a  cheap  cottage,  seems  to 
be  to  build  a  long  parallelogram,  divide  it  up 
by  cross  walls,  and  have  an  external  door  into 
.  each  room,  without  screen  of  any  kind  !  One 
.'wonders  how  either  of  the  gentlemen  would 
enjoy  sleeping,  on  a  windy  night,  in  one  of 
the  bedrooms  of  their  own  planning.  So  far 
from  these  two  cases  furnishing  examples  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  local  authorities,  we 
should  say  that  the  fact  that  two  large  land- 
owners— men  of  rather  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  acquirement  in  other  respects — know  no 
better  than  to  plan  cottages  in  this  way,  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  having  rural 
by-laws  and  authorities  to  enforce  them, 
"though  the  by-laws  themselves  no  doubt  need 
revision  in  some  respects.  We  must  do  the 
writer  the  justice  to  say  that  in  his  chapter 
1  How  the  Rural  By-laws  Work  in  Practice," 
le  does  not  entirely  run  a  tilt  at  the  authori- 
iies;  he  even  admits  that  the  dangers  of  jerry - 
ouilding  may  be  greater  in  rural  districts  than 
n  cities,  since  public  opinion  is  lax  or  non- 
ixistent,  and  the  persons  most  likely  to  suffer 
>y  scamped  work  cannot  raise  their  voices. 
That  is  just  what  we  ourselves  remarked  when 
vhat  may  be  called  “  the  Grantham  cottage 
-ow  ”  was  first  got  up. 

•  Corrugated  iron  and  wood,  we  are  told, 
flake  the  cheapest  building;  we  see  a  page 
r  two  devoted  to  corrugated  iron,  than  which 
•:o  more  detestable  material  for  a  country 
-.istrict  was  ever  invented.  The  American 
■frame-house”  is  infinitely  preferable. 
<ement  slab,  which  the  author  mentions  wit'h 
approval ,  is  a  material  which  has  certainly 
launs  for  the  cheap  cottage  builder.  As 
smarked  on  another  page,  it  can  be  rough- 
i  fu  a6  audl0r  has  the  perception  to  see 
lat  the  fiat  roof  that  can  be  made  in  concrete 
as  practical  advantages,  which  seem  for  the 
lost  part  to  be  ignored  by  the  Cottage  build¬ 
ing  reformer. 

There  are  some  amusing  things  here  and 
lere,  as  where  a  section  of  Mr.  Blunt’s 
mgalow  1S  marked  “  End  Elevation  ” ;  and 
;i  the  chapter  “How  to  Deal  with  Archi- 
.  c  s,  we  read  that  “  in  cases  where  a 
ittage  is  to  be  built,  and  not  ordered  from 
ae  of  the  wood  and  iron,  whole  wood,  or 
increte  block  firms,  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
<|  arc’hitect  if  a  copy  of  someone,  else’s  tested 
ans  and  specifications  cannot  be  qot.”  The 
lcs„  ?reTour  °Jvn-  And  what  are  “  tested 
reminds  one  of  “  Carter’s  tested 
A  forbidden  cottage  ”  is  illustrated 


Run  ” — up  to  the  most  monumental  and 

elaborate — as  described  under  “  Chapel, 
Church,  and  Synagogue,”  “  Government 
Offices,”  “Palace,  Royal,”  or  “Parliament 
Houses.”  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  plans,  some  of  them  imaginary  designs 
of  the  author’s  own  invention,  but  the  greater 
part  representing  typical  modern  buildings  of 
their  respective  classes.  This  carefully- 


chosen  series  of  examples  of  the  work  of  many 
of  the  most  successful  architects  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  feature,  while  the  ample  “Table  of 
Useful  Memoranda  Affecting  the  Planning  of 
Buildings  ”  should  prove  very  useful, 
especially  to  the  young  practitioner. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  through  such  a 
varied  collection  of  plans  without  the  in¬ 
clination  to  find  fault  with  many  points  of 
detail;  common  fairness,  however,  to  their 
authors  causes  us  to  remember  the  apology 
with  which  Mr.  .Marks  concludes  his  Preface 
to  the  new  edition  : — “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  architectural  concep¬ 
tions,  that  a  plan  but  rarely  admits  of  repro¬ 
duction  in  its  entirety,  and  many  seemingly 
weak  points  are  merely  the  outcome  of  local 
conditions  and  cliential  requirements,  which 
remove  them  from  the  plane  of  animadvertive 
criticism.”  The  words  we  have  italicised 
ought  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  readi¬ 
ness  to  condemn  an  architect  at  first  sight  for 
his  arrangement  of  a  plan  is  so  common. 
How  much  of  what  is  questionable  or  bad 
about  his  work  has  been  forced  upon  the  un¬ 
lucky  architect  by  outside  pressure  is  a  thing 
that  will  probably  never  come  to  light;  but, 
m  the  absence  of  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
inSu  outs”  °?  particular  case,  it 
would  be  better  to  give  him  usually  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  when  the  reasons  for  his  dis¬ 
positions  are  obscure. 


a  saving  off 


eds.” 


t„ ,  ,  ,,  : — wuiuge  Jo  uiusuj-aiea 

i°nt  of  the  first  chapter;  “a  cottage  in 
■■■  t  P}as5er>  forbidden  in  many  dis- 
.icis  it  looks  very  nice  in  the  picture. 

■  hard  ?r0sbT  ^  Sle6p  “  ifc  durinS  a  niSht 

°t  Clannmg:  An  Analytical 
.T  ea  se  /0,  tjic  v  oj  ArcMtecty  mi 

Second  L-  Masks,  Architect. 

si enkrsed- 

since  “The  Prin- 

newed  ?rst  “PPrared,  and  was 

s  made  nood  6  “i™5;  and  Mr.  Marks 
the  crifK!  ”ie  o  tbe  interval,  as  well  as 
I  immn  L  deceived,  in  enlarging 

eat  P  rT(  l  ^  }ook  to  a  very  considerable 
1  while  doubled  its  contents, 

the  first  general  arrangement 

the  first  edition,  has  amplified  it  in  every 

1” it’mav'^  nnacquainted  with  the 

is  It  Si?  Worth  whi|n  4°  say  that  it 
dgninSnS38  “  “mplete  guide  to  the 
ever/deS  1  “  tbe.P'“ns  ar<!  concerned— 
”  buildin!r  that  the  most 

IX  n « Lrif  rsj,bly  expect 

alphabet  ioal  l  y.  found>  arranged 
all  the  reoiibvS’  ,*”iy¥ssIik®  instructions 
iginable  nmS'”13  of.  •’“ldings  for  every 
iple  and  utiC’  r!mgInB  from  *■»  most 
t°r  example,  the 
6  battery,  Piggery,”  or  "Poultry 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— V. 

Feed-water  Heating. 

SSUMING  that  we  have  a  boiler 
designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  perfect  combustion  of 
fuel  and  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  the  plates  into  the  water,  and  assum¬ 
ing  also  that  the  stoking  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  are  in  competent  hands,  something 
more  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing 
economy  and  efficiency  by  applying  auxiliary 
apparatus  calculated  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  steam  without  additional  expenditure 
of  fuel. 

This  end  may  be  attained  by  appliances  of 
various  types  by  which  feed  water  is  heated 
before  delivery  to  the  boiler. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  vessel  open  to  ordinary  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure  does  not  commence  to  give 
off  steam  until  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
212  deg.  F.  In  a  closed  vessel  such  as  a 
steam  boiler  the  temperature  of  vaporisation 
varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Thus,  if  water  be  supplied  to  an  open 
vessel  at  32  deg.  .F.,  each  pound  must  re¬ 
ceive  180  heat  units  before  evaporation  can 
commence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  at  212  deg.  F.,  the  only 
addition  required  per  pound  is  966  hea't 
units — the  latent  heat  necessary  for  vaporisa¬ 
tion.  In  one  case  1,146  heat  units  per  pound 
of  steam  are  required  for  vaporisation,  and  in 
the  other  only  966  heat  units,  a  difference  of 
15  7  per  cent. 

Again,  if  water  be  supplied  at  32  deg.  F.  to 
a  boiler  working  at  a  pressure  of  75  lb.  per 
s9-  hj.  absolute  (about  60  lb.  above  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure),  1,175  heat  units  per  pound 
of  steam  are  necessary  for  vaporisation.  But 
if  the  water  be  furnished  at  212  deg.  F., 
only  995  heat  units  are  required,  this 
quantity  representing  the  latent  heat  of  897 
units,  plus  the  heat  necessary  for  raising 
water  at  212  deg.  F.  to  the  temperature  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  pressure  of  75  lb.  per 


sq.  in.  In  this  case  there  is 
153  per  cent. 

By  further  heating  the  feed  water 
until  its  temperature  equals  that  of 
steam  at  75  lb.  pressure,  still  greater 
economy  could  be  secured.  Only  897 
heat  units  per  pound  would  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  evaporation,  and  the  difference 
—  897  would  represent  a  heat  saving  of 
23  6  per  cent.  From  the  foregoing  examples 
we  see  that  the  hotter  the  feed  water,  the 
greater  will  be  the  production  of  steam  per 
pound  of  coal  consumed. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  unless 
the  feed  water  can  be  heated  without  ex¬ 
penditure  the  advantage  gained  must  be 
seriously  discounted.  Fortunately,  in  the 
products  of  combustion  passing  from  the 
boiler  to  the  chimney  we  have  an  ample 
source  of  heat  which,  although  it  has  cost 
money  to  produce,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
free  supply,  because,  unless  utilised,  it  will 
simply  escape  up  the  chimney  shaft. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  gases  carried  up  the  chimney  is 
very  high,  even  with  the  most  economical 
boilers.  Assuming  the  average  temperature 
to  be  650  deg.  F.,  and  the  temperature  neces¬ 
sary  for  ensuring  adequate  draught  to  be 
350  deg.  F.,  we  have  a  large  margin  avail¬ 
able  for  heating  feed  water  to  be  supplied  to 
the  boiler. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  utilising  sur¬ 
plus  heat  in  this  manner  is  generally  known 
as  a  fuel  economiser,  which  is  really  a 
tubular  feed-water  heater  of  special  con¬ 
struction  placed  in  the  main  flue  between  the 
boiler  and  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  so  that 
the  water  contained  in  its  tubes  shall  be 
heated  by  the  surplus  heat  of  the  escaping 
gases. 

An  economiser  ought  really  to  be  looked 
upon  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  any 
boiler  plant  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  for 
it  continues  the  process  of  heat  abstraction 
commenced  by  the  boiler,  and  which  that 
apparatus  is  unable  to  carry  to  a  truly 
economical  point.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  a  steam  boiler  is  necessarily  uniform, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  injection 
of  cold,  or  comparatively  cold,  feed  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  furnace  gases  are 
much  hotter  over  the  fire  than  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  horizontal  boiler.  Consequently,  the 
heating  surface  cannot  reach  a  maximum 
value,  and  that  at  the  tail  end  abstracts  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  heat,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of.  which  diminishes  as  the  length  of 
the  boiler  increases.  For  this  reason  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  include  an  economiser  in  a. 
Cornish  or  Lancashire  boiler  plant  than  to 
employ  a  boiler  of  length  greater  than  four 
times  the  diameter.  The  addition  of  an 
economiser  permits  the  temperature  of  the 
waste  gases  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  that  of 
the  steam  generated,  an  advantage  that 
cannot  possibly  be  secured  in  any  boiler 
working  alone. 

In  Table  VII.  we  give  some  experimental 
results  showing  the  heat  efficiency  of  econo¬ 
misers  applied  to  different  types  of  steam 
boilers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  in  each  case  represents  the  ratio  of  the 
heat  percentage  absorbed  by  water  in  the 
economiser  to  the  total  amount  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  burning  of  fuel  in  the  boiler 
furnace.  The  quantity  of  heat  utilised  by 
the  economiser  depends  very  much  upon  the 
heating  surface  of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  upon 
the  temperatures  of  the  gases  leaving  the 
boiler  and  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
economiser. 

When  worked  upon  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  and  applied  to  boilers  that  have 
previously  been  overworked,  fuel  economisers 
may  effect  savings  up  to  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  fuel  consumption.  Among 
the  causes  that  tend  to  reduce  their  efficiency 
are  the  use  of  hard  water,  resulting  in  the 
deposit  of  scale  inside  the  tubes;  neglect  of 
the  scraping  apparatus,  permitting  soot  to 
accumulate  outside  the  tubes;  and  leakage  of 
air  through  crevices  and  openings  in  the 
brickwork,  reducing  the  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  water  and  the  source  of 
heat. 

Given  proper  care  and  attention,  the 
average  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  economiser  may  be  found  from 
Table  VIII.  for  different  initial  and  final 
temperatures  of  the  feed  water. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that. 
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Type  of  Boiler. 


Cornish . 

Lancashire 


Three’Flue 
Watertuhe  (Babcock  &  Wilcox) 


Watertube  (De  Naeyer)  . 


Length. 

Diameter. 

- - 

ft.  in. 

6  0 

30  0 

30  0 

26  0 

30  0 

lfl  0 

16  0 

18  0 

— 

Boiler. 


Fq.  ft. 


457 


1,8- 
1,008 
1,3«0 
1,040 
1,300 
1,035 


935 


735 

1.300 

1.270 


1,290 

1,142 

1,200 

2,408 

640 


685 


640 


460 

480 

1,805 

460 

470 


Temperatures. 


Boiler 

only. 


Econo¬ 
miser 
I  only. 


pc- 

73-6 

57-9 


72-0 
52-0 
57 '9 
55  6 


63  0 
70-5 
67-8 


Total. 


78- 1 
68-7 
75-6 

79- 4 
79T 
816 
78-7 
81-5 
87  0 
63-9 


67-2 

67-0 

62-0 


73  7 
69-0 
76-5 
67-2 
67-0 
74-4 


330 

330 

351 


305 

303 

386 

335 


Furnace  Gases. 

Leaving 

Boiler. 

Leaving 

Econo¬ 

miser. 

Deg.  F. 

Deg.  F. 

328  £ 

171 

674 

418 

803 

381 

706 

366 

730 

375 

592 

350 

649 

298 

566 

372 

572 

345 

735 

409 

706 

386 

726 

412 

671 

421 

636 

469 

450 

395 

656 

356 

549 

296 

562 

361 

429 

— 

617 

297 

646 

329 

Author 


CrosslaM  1 


Bryan  Donloj 


Donkinij 


as  the  products  o£  combustion  contain  toge 
percentages  of  moisture,  especially  ^en  soft 
coal  is  burned,  an  economiser  should  never 
be  fed  with  water  at  a  lower 
than  about  90  deg.  F.  Neglect  of  ttas  point 
in  the  past  has  led  to  serious  corrosion  of  the 
external  surfaces  of  economiser  JOT*.  ““U 
in  some  cases,  the  metal  has  bee 
entirely  through  within  three  or  four  years 

The  cold  feed  water  is  sometimes  wanned 
before  admission  to  the  economiser  by  means 
■of  a  small  live  steam  heater,  which, 
supply  from  the  boiler,  involves  a  debit 
charge  against  the  economiser.  Hence  when 
an  appliance  of  ^e  kind  is  employed  ^e 
temperature  of  the  feed  to  the  , 

should  be  taken  after  the  water  has  passed 
through  the  auxiliary  heater. 

Another  method  of  warming  the  feed 
water  is  to  run  a  small  pipe  from  the -he it 
water  outlet  of  the  economiser  to  the  section 
side  of  the  feed  pump  connected  with  the 
same  apparatus,  so  that  each  stroke  0 
pump  shall  draw  hot  water  into  the  cold 
feed  and  thus  raise  its  temperature  to  the 
required  degree.  When  this  arrangement,  is 
adopted,  there  is  no  reason  against  taking 
the  initial  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  as 


be  looked  upon  as  a  be  after¬ 
raising  the  temperature  -ser  or  a  five 

wards  dealt  with  m  ah  tp;s  view  is 

steam  heater.  One  re  temperature 

that  the  diference  Wwjj  and 

obtainable  by  use  of  exhau  ^  maj.ked 

S  ?hTaSting  increase  of  efficiency  is 

“gS?®  cSfof  a  holler  operated  at£ 
working  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq  .,  ^ 

whi^’th^'^'hperathr^c^the^ater^froin^an 

wTg  ^the  &eZ°being  158  deg  F 
By^  employing  a  ^  % *£ 
water  may  be  raised  to  88U  deg.  r., 
difference  between  ‘his  and  the  boiler  tern 


of  100  deg.  F 
heater. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Henkes.— M.  Jean- Jacques  Henner,  the 
eminent  French  painter,  died  on  the  23rd  ms  , 
after  several  months  of  very  painful  dlness  He 
was  born  in  1829  at  Bernwiller,  in  Alsace,  the 
child  of  poor  peasant  folk,  who  made  great 


Taeee  Y III.— Saving  ox  Toxae 


betrayed  his  peasant,  origin,  was  of  arniabl# 
pleasant  manners,  combined  with  a  good  d 
shrewdness  of  perception. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  C.E.— Mr.  John  Brown  fr 
M.G.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cano  *' 


C.M.G.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cape  Gove,™* 
Railways,  died  in  Cape  Town  on  July  l\T 
sixty  years.  He  had  his  earlier  trainil^ 
Queenwood  College,  Hampshire,  and  a' 
articled  pupil  of  the  late  Sir  John  Coode.  Havi! 
Boon  emnloverl  as  assistant,  pnoln®.  n 


Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  by  Mr.  Francis  f 
h9  undertook  the  superintendence,  for  Sir  ]■? 
Coode,  of  the  river  Bann,  Ireland,  naviJi 
works.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  anpob 
assistant  engineer  to  the  late  H.  I.  Pauline  * 
the  Cape  Government  Railways.  84 


Final 
Temp, 
of  Water 

Deg.  F. 

Initial  Temperature  of  Water  (Degrees  F.). 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

160 

181 

200 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

2x0 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

5- 1 

6- 8 

8  5 

10-2 

11-9 

13-6 

15-3 

17- 0 

18- 7 
20-4 
22-1 

4- 28 

5- 99 
771 
9-42 

11T4 

12-85 

14-66 

16-28 

17-99 

19-71 

21-42 

3-45 
6-18  ’ 
6-91 
8-64 
10-36 

12- 09 

13- 82 

16- 55 

17- 28 

19  00 

20  73 

2-61 

4-36 

6-10 

7-84 

9-59 

11  33 

13- 08 

14- 82 
16-56 

18  31 
20-05 

1-75 

3-51 

5-27 

7  03 
8-79 
10-54 
12-30 

14- 06 

15- 82 
17-58 
19-33 

•887 

2-66 

4-43 

6-20 

7-98 

9-75 

11-53 

13-30 

15- 07 

16- 85 

18  62 

•00 

1-79 

3-58 

5-37 

7  16 
8-95 
10-74 
12-53 
14-32 
16-11 
17-90 

•00 

1-82 

3-64 

5-46. 

7-28 

9-11 

1093 

12-75 

14-57 

16-39 

■On 

1-85 

3-71 

5-67 

7-43 

9-29 

11-14 

13- 00 

14- 86 

00 

1-89 

3-78 

5-67 

7  56 
9-46 
11-35 
13-24 

•00 

1-93 

3  86 
5-79 
7-72 

9  65 
11-58 

■00 

1-96 

3-93 

6- 90 

7- 87 
9-84 

the  heat  added  Is  furnished  entirely  by  the 


-economiser. 

Apart  from  economisers,  numerous  patterns 
-of  feed- water  heaters  are  available  in  the 
present  day,  some  being  intended  for  use 
with  exhaust  steam,  and  others  with  live 
steam.  Strictly  speaking,  an  exhaust  steam 
heater  forms  part  of  the  engine  plant  rather 
than  of  the  boiler  installation,  because  its 
primary  object  is  to  utilise  waste  steam  from 
the  engine,  and  if  a  4  correct  account  were 
taken  of  the  different  appliances  in  a  power¬ 
house,  it  would  be  necessary  to  debit  the 
boiler  or  economiser  with  the  amount  of  heat 
received  in  the  form  of  feed  water  from  the 


engine-room  heater. 

In  public  institutions  and  various  other 
establishments,  the  water  warmed  by  means 
of  exhaust  steam  can  frequently  be  applied 
to  laundry,  domestic,  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  more  advantageously  than  in  the 
boiler-house. 

Except  for  boilers  worked  at  very  low 
pressures,  the  exhaust  steam  heater  can  only 


sacrifices  to  fit  him  for  an  artistic  career.  He 
studied  at  Strasburg  under  Guerin  and  Drolling, 
and  at  Paris  under  Picot.  He  obtained  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1858.  His  remarkable 
talents  led  subsequently  to  his  acceptance  at  the 
Institut,  where  he  succeeded  Cabanel  in  1889. 
He  was  a  Grand  Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1878  obtained  the  Premifere  Medaille  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition.  Since  1863  Henner  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Salon  Framjais,  to  which  he 
was  always  faithful.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  “  Adam  et  Eve 
retrouvant  le  Corps  d’Abel,”  the  “  Suzanne  ”  (in 
the  Luxembourg) ;  “Biblis  chang6e  en  Source”  (in 
the  museum  at  Dijon) ;  “  Femme  Couchee  ”  and 
“  St.  Sebastien  ”  (in  the  Luxembourg)  ;  and 
“  L’Eglogue  ”  (in  the  Petit  Palais  Museum).  He 
gave  long  study  to  one  subject,  “  Le  Christ  au 
Tombeau,”  which  particularly  [interested  him, 
and  several  pictures  by  him  with  this  title  were 
exhibited  at  different  times.  He  has  left  also 
some  admirable  portraits.  We  may  mention 
also  “  Le  Ldvite  ”  and  “  Ephraim,”  which 
brought  him  the  “  medaille  d’honneur  ”  in  the 
Salon  of  1 898  ;  and  the  “  Fabiola,”  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Cbauehard.  Henner,  who  retained 
I  throughout  his  life  the  homely  personality  that 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS, 

Catholic  School,  Benwell.— This  strata 
has  been  erected  on  a  site  south  of  BenwdHji 
and  adjoining  St.  Joseph’s  R.C.  Church.  ft 
property  will  be  on  the  new  road  which  is  to  ^ 
from  Scotswood  and  be  a  continuation  nf 
strong-road.  The  building  has  been  constrwW 
of  Pelaw  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dress* 
and  affords  accommodation  for  450  chili? 
Provision  is  made  on  the  ground  floor  for  J 
infants’  department  of  150,  threo  rooms  (J 
set  apart  for  this  section.  The  older  scholars  i» 
use  the  fourth  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  J 
four  rooms  upstairs,  which  are  divided  by  &- 
partitions.  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  as'isffl 
the  floor  upstairs,  while  below  there  ia M 
flooring.  Exclusive  of  land,  the  scheme  1*! 
incurred  an  expenditure  of  4,5001.  The  scf 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Cooper 
contractor,  Newcastle,  from  designs  prepared^ 
Mr.  Charles  Walker,  also  of  Newcastle. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Westoe.— The  fom4 
tion-stones  of  a  new  temporary  Wesleyan  d® 
were  laid  in  Dean-road,  Westoe,  South  Shift 
recently.  The  temporary  building,  which  p 
vides  sitting  accommodation  for  about  !> 
worshippers,  is  to  cost  about  6001.  The  pro, 
which  are  to  be  fitted  with  electric  light,  aretes 
built  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Robertson  &  Sow,  4 
architect  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton.  Theta 
pleted  scheme,  consisting  of  a  permanent  chr. 
a  Sunday  school,  and  various  class-rooms  a 
vestries,  is  to  cost  over  6,000Z.,  exclusive  Mir 
site. 

New  Library,  Kensington.— A  new  tea 
Library  for  Kensington  is  to  be  erected,  from’ 
designs  of  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  on  then 
of  the  old  Vestry  Hall,  which  since  the  erecri 
of  Kensington  Town  Hall  has  been  utifeii 
a  public  library,  for  which  purpose,  bora 
it  was  both  unsuitable  in  plan  and  inadeijS 
in  space.  The  site  will  now  be  treated  so  s: 
afford  much  more  accommodation,  at  ants 
mated  cost  of  18,000Z. 

Chatham  New  Naval  Hospital.— This  h® 
tal  has  just  been  opened  by  the  King.  Is 
buildings  were  started  in  June,  1899.  Tbes 
comprises  33*  acres  of  ground  on  the  topi 
Chatham  Hill,  and  the  accommodation  oi  a 


Chatham  Hill,  and  the  accommodation  d 
building  is  for  600  beds,  staff  and  attend 
ninety.  The  whole  is  laid  out  in  the  pa* 
style,  joined  by  a,  connecting  corridor  rj 
the  entire  length  east  and  west,  nearly  UKd 
long,  from  which  branch  off  the  wards,  let® 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  from  east  to  west.  Theta# 
has  four  towers  with  stone  domes,  and  ha 
centre  a  copper-covered  dome.  The  intaW 
hall  is  vaulted  in  Doulting  stone  resting# 
four  arches  and  an  arcade  with  stone®* 
caps,  and  bases,  while  the  piers  are  in  salt  ££ 
bricks,  and  from  the  central  hall  the  corcx 
branch  east  and  west  to  the  inspector-gee® 
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office,  surgeons’  and  medical  staff,  receiving, 
bath,  and  Rontgen-ray  rooms,  etc.  On  the  west 
side  are  the  board  rooms,  etc.  This  block  is 
aomplete  with  sanitary  annexes  and  lavatories. 
The  whole  of  these  walls  together  with  the 
medical  side  of  wards  are  in  Keen’s  cement  and 
feinted  green.  The  surgical  side  of  the  wards 
s  finished  in  a  rose  tint.  Above  the  entrance 
lall  and  under  the  dome  are  the  laboratory, 
jathological  museum,  library,  and  research  rooms. 
These  rooms  are  fitted  with  chemical  benches, 
vith  opalite  to  the  spaces  between  the  sinks,  and 
jupboards  and  presses,  etc.,  in  polished  teak, 
it  the  junction  of  the  central  hall  with  the  main 
iorridor  is  the  clock  tower,  90  ft.  high,  with  a 
tell  weighing  1  ton.  At  the  rear  of  this  tower 
•n  the  north  side  are  the  kitchen  and  domestic 
ffices,  sculleries,  and  stores.  The  kitchen  has  a 
/bite  glazed  brick  dado,  and  is  fitted  with  steam 
ookery  apparatus,  sterilisers,  tea  infusers,  and 
■oilers  by  Messrs.  Wenham  &  Waters,  of  Croydon, 
'he  services  for  cold  water  are  by  Messrs.  Bevan 
Co.,  of  Gloucester  and  London,  who  have  done 
he  whole  of  the  plumbing  throughout  the 
'ospital.  Beyond  this,  going  north,  are  the 
randry  buildings  and  boiler  house,  and  at  the 
orth-west  angle  of  the  site  is  the  infectious 
lock,  a  hospital  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own 
argeons  and  staff,  and  enclosed  within  a  neutral 
me.  The  clock  tower  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
mg  connecting  corridor,  which  runs  through  all 
le  pavilion  blocks  and  close  to  the  lifts  in  the 
ell  of  the  principal  staircases.  On  the  south 
de  of  this  corridor  on  either  side  of  the  clock 
•wer  are  the  day  and  dining-rooms  and  reading- 
r,om.  On  the  south  end  of  pavilion  C  are  the 
Derating  theatre,  recovery,  anaesthetic,  and 
Mrgeons’  rooms.  There  are  fourteen  general 
ards  opening  to  left  and  right  of  the  main 
nrridor.  The  majority  of  these  wards  in  the 
am  buildings  are  for  twenty-eight  beds  and  are 
-!0  ft.  long,  28  ft.  6  in.  wide,  by  15  ft.  in  the  clear. 
)me  floors  are  lit  in.  teak  with  patent  secret  joints 
id  teak .  curvetto  skirtings  at  angles  of  floors 
r  k  oi  tbe  wh?le  being  polished  with  Ronuk 
dish.  The  heating  is  by  two  large  pedestal 
Dves  111  the  centre  of  wards,  and  the  general 
mperature  is  regulated  by  steam  radiators 
u  the  window  backs  on  the  low-pressure  system. 

,  air  is  passed  over  these  and  admitted  as 
ah  warm  air  into  the  rooms.  The  vitiated 
•  is  removed  by  a  series  of  fresh  air  inlets  and 
IF?  ext.ract  flnes,  which  are  connected  with  a 
lea  ot  iron  ducts  to  a  fleche  in  the  centre  of 
/f  roof.  Each  ward  has  a  sister’s  duty-room, 
d  a  ward  kitchen  and  bathroom  with  fixed 
J  m°v,eable  bath’  fitted  with  hot  water  towel 
.  the  floors  of  all  bathrooms  and  corridors 
-1  m  terrazzo,  laid  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Co. 
'U1 Ts.  ,  th?  unitary  annexes  are  in  white 
;  zed  brickwork  and  the  joints  painted  with 

'  h  biSn16  '  fif?  /ngle  towers  which  flank 
.  h  building  are  fitted  with  brush  and  sink  rooms 

u  XS’  mnud  on  the  other  with  lavatories 
closets.  The  south  half  of  pavilion  B  is 
rrant  nZ?  SeEf  ate.  rooms  for  officers  and 
to  po^h  '  •iTherf,ls  a  Portland  stone  stair- 
rs  VfiH  Favill0,n  block,  and  in  the  well  of 
e  lift  Tn  ?lectnc  passenger  and  ambu- 
•th  side  of  phe,  ,luilacy  ward,  which  is  on  the 
tec  ted  hv  =trb0C^’  fcbe  pedestal  stoves  are 
h  padlocks  !  Fug  n011,  screens  and  secured 

RV??,thl™doTO  have  Iron 

•  icashire  ho-/1  *bo  boiler  house  there  are  five 
JfcSS  24  ^  7  ft  diameter! 

i |e “am  C?Ur°  °  60  lb  per  «l™inch. 

•lamdr!™!  ",oking'  laundry. 

1-dove  *y  ““ aby  "“"t 

mhu 1 1  n,!!!;;,  °!  Nottingham  ami  London. 

Jhe  residences  oftS  «•"!«*•  drives 

3  surgeon,  flit  &  na  dieal  officers. 

foWm  and  ma,roT8T'  If6'8’ 
he  sick-berth  an  /eai  |,be  mam  entrance 
]  dining  and  rep™e?dailtS  cluarters’  fitted 
ynitories’ for  pettv  r°°™\  cubicles  and 
nary  seaman  TlS I  a?d  hainmocks  for 
.  pact  with  pitch  r>;  a  buildings  are  very 
LreTSf in?””8-  The  whole  o£  the 
ii  low-pressure  hot  stamper,  and  the  heating 
PgemS  Zrt  The  bating 

Reg'  .tpT™1,  out  by  Messrs! 

>•  brassfonnd?  and‘on  • The  whoIf  of  u>o 

I  notal  and  iron  opemn,?  gear,  both  in 
'  es  Gibbons  (Wnl  i  manufactured  by  Mr. 

'  'gMingis  siI2eVd  ru“mt,on)'  Th0  ™t 

dot  o!  c„S;  b,dy  '  h°  frudingham  Cor. 
ie  near  futm-e  understood  that 

i  -urrent!  The"6  "'iU 

y  A  Co.,  of  Bow.  m!  TTm°'S 
S  and  Sir  H.  PilkZ;hJ;.Murray  18  the  arcbi- 
S.  P-  Brinson  w^?  the  engmeer-in-chief. 

Mr.  T.  Simpson 'tbo  ^'perintendent, 

r  HosS  -tu  C‘erk  of  works. 

.latomy  and  WthrTm  nLew  .Gordon  Museum 
^building  has  been°P  !aS1JF:St  been  °Pened. 

ns  by  Mr.  jSH  %  wTI  fr°™  PIaas  a»d 

'rnors  of  the  liosnboi  °0TLd;  archltocfc  to  the 
Live  scheme  J  ta!'  It  forms  part  of  an 
'Purposes  of  studT^u"1  • 80,1001  buildings 
'"™.some  l2  000yi“(l  !™truction.  The 
■ 6  four  bays  of  tho  ™  number’  are  arranged 
;  ghted  and  havinc Tooom’  each  ba^  heing 

for  models  and  exe^S°  Sq'  -Jt*  of  floor' 
u  exemplars,  with  two  tiers 


of  galleries,  gained  by  a  central  staircase,  affording 
wall-space  of  more  than  13,500  ft.  superficial 
for  specimens  on  shelves  and  in  cases. 

Town  Hall,  Deptford. — The  new  Town  Hall 
in  New  Cross-road,  Deptford,  was  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday  last  week  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Pyne.  Mr.  Lanchester,  of  Messrs. 
Lanchester  &  Rickards,  architects  for  the  build¬ 
ing,  presented  the  Mayor  with  a  silver-gilt  key, 
bearing  the  borough  arms  and  a  commemorative 
inscription.  The  new  Town  Hall  has  on  the  front 
a  frieze  representing  a  naval  battle,  and  large 
figures  of  admirals.  The  total  cost  of  the  site, 
building,  and  fittings  will  be  between  40,000/.  and 
50,000/. 

Free  Library,  Hammersmith. — The  Duke  of 
Argyll  visited  Hammersmith  on  the  24th  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  new  library  which  has 
been  erected  in  Brook  Green-road  at  a  total  cost 
of  14,500/.  Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  to  that 
amount  a  sum  of  10,000/.  on  the  condition  that 
the  cost  of  a  site  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the 

rny  library  rate.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
T.  Hare. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Corporation  of  Western  Egypt. — The 
directors  have  appointed  as  general  manager  in 
Egypt  Mr.  W.  C.  Beckett,  who,  in  order  to  take 
up  the  post,  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.  They 
have  also  appointed  as  manager  in  the  Oases,  and 
geological  expert,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beadnell,  of  the 
geological  Survey,  Egyptian  Government,  and 
representative  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
the  Oases  during  several  years  past. 

Ordnance  Survey.— The  War  Office  have 
appointed  Colonel  R.  C.  Hellard,  R.E.,  as 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  at 
Southampton  in  succession  to  Colonel  D.  A. 
Johnston,  C.B.,  R.E.,  retired. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Acad4mie  des  Beaux-Arts  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  Saturday  last  to  the  election  of  two 
members  in  place  of  the  late  MM.  Paul  Dubois 
and  Alphonse  de  Rothschild.  The  result  was  that 
M.  Ren6  de  Saint-Marceaux,  the  sculptor,  was 
elected  in  place  of  M.  Dubois,  by  19  out  of  37 
votes  ;  and  Dr.  Paul  Richer,  in  place  of  M.  de 
Rothschild,  by  22  votes  out  of  42.  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux,  a  former  pupil  of  Geoffroy,  was  born 
m  1849.  Among  his  principal  works  are  “  La 
Jeunesse  du  Dante  ”  (in  the  Luxembourg),  “  Le 
Forgeron  Florentin.”  “  Le  G<$nie  gardant  le 
Secret  de  la  Tombe,”  “  Ariequin,”  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  Dumas  fils,  and  lastly  the  monument  to 
be  raised  to  the  same  writer  in  the  Place  Males- 
herbes.  Dr.  Richer  is  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  is  also  a  talented 

sculptor  and  draughtsman. - Last  Sunday,  at 

St.  Malo,  the  statue  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Canada,  was  unveiled  on  the  ramparts 
opposite  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand.  The  statue 
is  the  work  of  M.  Georges  Barreau. - A  com¬ 

petition  has  been  opened  for  designs  by  local 
district  architects  for  a  new  hospital  at  Perpignan. 

the  cost  is  estimated  at  1,400.000  francs. _ The 

Soci4t<§  ^’Horticulture  du  Rhone  has  opened  a 
competition  for  the  best  floral  decoration  of 

windows  and  balconies  in  the  city  of  Lyons. _ 

M.  Fernoux,  President  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
cles  Architectes  de  France,  has  been  created  a 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. - The 

Municipality  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  will  shortly 
open  a  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City 

theatre. - The  jury  of  the  competition  opened 

by  _  the  town  of  Nitry-le-Fran<?ois  for  a  new 
savmgs  bank,  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
JVl.  dossier,  of  Chalons-sur-Marne. 

South  Africa — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Last  London  Town  Council  eleven  building  plans 
were  approved,  the  total  approximate  value  of 
the  proposed  buildings  being  10,560/.  The 
same  municipality  also  invite  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  Fire  Brigade  Station,  the  architects 

rru  ^hlch  .are  Messrs.  Cordeaux  &  Walker _ 

the  Pretoria  Town  Council  have  passed  building 
plans  to  the  value  of  45,030/.  These  include 
snops  and  offices  to  be  erected  in  Church -street 
ior  Mr.  J.  G.  van  Boeschoten,  valued  at  21,000/. 
——in  Johannesburg  the  building  trade  is  still 
brisk,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  steel  ceilings,  which  are  being  placed 
jn  the  o  d  buildings  when  these  are  renovated, 
ine  local  Town  Council  invite  tenders  for  certain 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  Smit-street,  in  connexion 
with  the  local  water  distribution,  and  also  for 

the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Klipspruit. _ 

l  r°?nStad’  bb®  Town  Council  met  to  consider 
the  tenders  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  a  local  town 
ha  ,  and  that  of  Mr.  G.  B.  White,  of  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  lowest,  for  9,540/.,  was  accepted. 

East  Africa — The  new  Cathedral  at  Mombasa 
was  recently  inaugurated  with  much  ceremony, 
i  he  nrst  set  of  plans  were  by  Messrs.  Christian  & 
i  urday,  architects,  of  London,  but  had  to  be  set 
aside  as  involving  too  costly  an  edifice.  According 
to  the  local  African  Standard,  Mr.  John  H. 
omclair.  Acting  Consul-General  in  Zanzibar, 
most  kindly  undertook  to  alter  them.”  The 
cost  of  the  Cathedral,  when  completed,  will  be 
about  56,000  rupees. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Standard  Weights.— In  responseTto 
representations  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  bv 
the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Hoard  have  signified  their  consent,  and .  thev 
will  take  steps  for  the  preparation  of  three  new 
aenommafci°n3  of  standard  weights — 20  .*  lb. 
101b.,  and  5  lb. — as  aliquot  parts  of  the  “  cental  ” 
and  being  multiples,  respectively,  of  the  imperial 
weight  of  1  lb.  ascertained  by  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  1878.  The  new  weights  will  be 
legalised  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  due  course'- 
the  three  standards  will  be  fashioned  in  the 
octagonal  shape,  with  a  cross-bar,  of  the  standard 
50  lb.  avoirdupois  or  “  half-cental  ”  weight  of 
Ton  WG  Pubhshed  an  illustration  on  October  31 
1903,  as  then  sanctioned  and  prescribed  bv 
Order  m  Council.  The  Associated  Chambers 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  the  authorised  “  half -cental  ”  has  served  to 
economise  labour,  time,  and  expense,  fc  | 
South  Benfleet  Brickfields. — At  the  Mart 
Tokenhouse-yard,  on  July  19,  Messrs.  Fosteri& 
Granfield  submitted  for  sale  by  auction  the  free- 
hold  property  known  as  South  Benfleet  Brick¬ 
fields,  situate  close  to  Benfleet  Station  on  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,'"  and 
having  direct  water  carriage  to  Benfleet  Creek 
According  to  the  particulars,  the  area ‘covers 

34  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  divided  in  this  wav': _ 

Pasture,  11a.  Or.  12  p.  ;  pasture  and  ponds,  1  a 
!/•  3°  p.  ;  and  buildings,  yard,  pastures/ etc  ' 
34  a.  0  r.  26  p.  It  was  stated  that  the  entire  pro 
perty  is  at  present  let  to  and  in  the  occupation  of 
fr-  unfer  a  five  yeara’  agreement 

from  March  1898,  subject  to  six  months’  notice 
to  determine  the  tenancy,  at  a  rental  of  20/  per 
annum  and  a  royalty  of  2s.  per  1,000  bricks 
made,  less  10  per  cent,  for  waste,  and  Is  per 
yard  for  sand  sold  off  the  property.  The  ground 
was  represented  as  well  adapted  for  brick 
making  purposes,  the  contour  of  the  land!  being 
such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit  of  brick 
earth  stands  well  above  the  level  of  the  land 
surrounding,  so  that  an  extensive  business  could 
be  done  without  any  detriment  to  the  site.  At 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  now 
used  for  brick-making,  the  land  was  all  grass 
On  the  property  were  brick-built  and  tiled 
engine-house,  square  shaft,  and  office ;  corrugated 
iron-built  pump-house  ;  and,  conveniently  placed 
a  foreman’s  bungalow  cottage  ;  a  piece  of  garden 
ground,  a  stable,  and  a  coach-house.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  sand,  the  brick  earth  was 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  there  was  an 
ample  water  supply  from  two  ponds.  Bidding 
commenced  at  1,500/.  and  went  up  fto  1  800/ 
but,  there  being  no  further  advance,  the  property 
was  bought  in  at  3,000/.,  the  auctioneers  intimat¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  ready  to  treat  for  a  sale 
privately. 

Memorial  to  Charlotte  Yonge,  Winchester 
Cathedral.— The  second  part  of  the  memorial 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge.  the  first  part  of  which 
was  unveiled  in  Otterbourne  Church  about  a  year 
%g0\,7a*  .rec^tly  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guildford  m  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  reredos,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  its  subject  being  the  Annunciation.  The 
reredos  which  is  of  oak  and  mahogany,  painted  ’ 
and  gilded,  was,  like  the  screen  in  Otterbourne 
Church,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kempe. 

Aspinall’s  Enamel. — The  patentees  and 
makers  of  “  Aspinall’s  Enamel  ”  have  just 
succeeded  in  an  action  taken  against  a  Belgian 
firm  who  were  selling  goods  labelled  “  Email 
Aspmall,”  “  Peinture  Aspinall,”  and  “  Vernis 
Aspinall.”  The  court  awarded  the  English 
firm  substantial  damages,  and  ordered  that  all 
the  goods  bearing  the  words  “  Aspinall  ”  were  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Incorporated  Church-Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  House, 
the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects,  viz. — Building  new  churches  at  Bourn- 
brook,  S.  Wulstan,  near  Birmingham,  250/.  ; 
Crofton-park,  S.  Hilda,  Kent,  175/.  for  the  first 
portion ;  Jarvis  Brook,  S.  John,  near  Rother- 
field,  Sussex,  80/.  ;  Southfields,  S.  Barnabas, 
Surrey,  250/.  :  and  West  Acton,  S.  Martin, 
Middlesex,  130/.  ;  towards  rebuilding  the  church 
of  S.  Andrew,  Countesthorpe,  near  Leicester, 

50/.  ;  and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Chadshunt,  All  Saints,  near  Warwick.  301.  ; 
Chobham,  Holy  Trinity,  Surrey,  10/.  ;  Enfield, 

S.  Luke,  Middlesex,  100/.,  making  in  all  300/.  ; 
Llanelly,  S.  Elli,  Carmarthen,  200/.  ;  Llanfihangel 
Rhos-y-corn,  S.  Michael,  Carmarthen,  20/. ; 
Mortlake,  S.  Mary,  Surrey,  150/.  ;  Notting-hill, 

S.  Clement,  Middlesex,  20/.  ;  Southend-on-Sea, 

S.  John-the-Baptist,  Essex,  50/.,  and  Lyntcn, 

S.  Mary,  Devon,  45/.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of 
30/.  A  grant,  was  also  made  from  the  Special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building  a  Mission 
Church  at  Hellifield,  S.  Aidan,  near  Long  Preston, 
Yorks,  50/.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid 
for  works  completed  : — Chepstow,  S.  Mary,  Mon., 

25/.,  making  in  all  75/.,  Sutton  Montis,  Holy 
Trinity,  Somerset,  15/.  ;  Llandrindod  Wells, 
Holy  Trinity,  150/.  ;  Broughton  Moor,  S.  Columba, 
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Cumberland,  90 L  ;  Hornsey,  S.  P^’,Midd£r^ 

SOL  making  in  all  175L  ;  Barry  Dock,  S.  MarjL 
Glam  '200L  ;  Chesterton,  S.  Andrew,  nea 
cSridge,  15L  ;  and  Watford,  S.  Michael  and 
AUAneels,  Herts,  40Z.  In  addition  to  this  the 
sum  of§  3 162.  was  paid  towards  t]ie,  r®P^irS 
seventeen  churches  from  Trust  Funds  held  by 

S°London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.— 

At  the  meeting  of  Marylebone  Borough  Comici, 
on  the  20th  inst.,  the  report  of  the  Joint  bub 
Smmlttee  ofthe  General  Purposes  and  the 
Works  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Condon  County  Council's  proposed  amendments 
o£°nthe  LondoJ  Building  Act,  was  Rented 

tr^oVeTto  »Sd  tt  to  ™  London  County 
°°wIvsmE  Best,  neae  Bbanscombe  — At  a 
ZeVfrTmBr^tmro^'mass^e  sjmicir’cular 

the  back  of  the  seat  has  been  introduced  a 

bearing  inscriptions  m  raised  let-ten*.  J  he  won 
was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  Figgis,  «  London 
and  the  structure  has  been 

gT^rveyoTt™1 Devon ^County  Council, 

s.n 

Thomas  Drew. — In  presenting  Sir  Thomas  Drew 
to  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  the  Public 
Orator,  JMr.  Purser,  began  his 
following  terms Maximi  apud  Bomanos 
habiti  sunt  architecti,  Vitruvuque  farna  cum 
libris  doctissimis  ad  posteros  per  ssecula  pervem  . 
Neque  minus  nos  honorare  architectos  decet.  et 

r°  ?S 

Academiie  Artium.  Begalis  Hibernia*  Pr*sg 
nicturam,  statuanam,  architecturam  msuiai 
nostras  summo  iadicio  gubernat,  stimulat,  pro- 
movet.  Ecclesias  Cathedrales  Dublini,  Ard 
machae,  Belfastii  vel  reficiendi  vel  ffidificandi 
magna  pars  fuit.  Nos  quoque  ipsi  mgemoems 
mufta  debemus  ;  aedificium  emm  nuper  CoHegio 
donatum  alumnorum  nostrorum  liberalitate,  iam 
SerfectSn  et  expolitum  sciential  ems  monumen- 
tum  exstat  perenne  quam  utiles,  quam  spatiosae, 
q  uam  pulchne  sint  aides  ab  eo  exstructie.  .  .  . 

^  Union  of  Benefices,  Westminster.— The 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  inquire  into  the  possible  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  nine  Westminster  parishes  have  just 
finished  their  labours.  The  Commissioners  direct 
attention  in  their  report  to  the  great  cl™nges. 
with  a  concurrent  diminution  of  the  resident 
population,  which  have  been  caused  by  the  demo- 
FitSn  of  houses  and  the  erection  of  business  and 
buildings  during  recent  years.  I  hey 
recommend  that  a  union  be  effected  of  the _bene- 
fices  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Stephen, 

+n  trot  her  with  the  sale  of  St.  Mary  s  Church 
(which  was  built  in  Tothill  Fields  in  1837)  and  of 
one  of  the  two  parsonage  houses,  and  that  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  the  Napier  Hall,  and  St. 
Mary’s  Schools  be  retained  for  the  two  united 
parishes.  The  population  of  St.  Stephen  s  parish 
C  dwindled  to  less  than  2,000  ;  it  was  nearly 
four  times  as  much  when  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  established  and  built  the  church  m 
Rochester-row  in  1846-7,  after  B.  Ferrey  s  plans 

an«  The  °  Handy  Newspaper  List.” — Messrs. 
Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  Farringdon-street, 
have  issued  a  useful  and  well-arranged  little 
newspaper  list  at  the  low  price  of  6d.  All  the 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  m  which  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  are  published  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  with  the  exception  of 
London,  which  is  placed  first  in  the  list.  The 
names  of  the  daily  newspapers  m  each  town 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  m  larger  type,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  periodicals. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  Council 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  have  decided  to 
offer  annually  the  following  scholarships,  tenable 
for  three  years  by  students  of  the  Institution, 
viz  one  of  80Z.  per  annum  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  •  one  of  50Z.  at  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales,  Bangor;  and  one  of  SOL  at  the 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Holders 
will  be  required  to  take  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos  and  the  examinations  for  the  diploma  in 
Agriculture  at  Cambridge,  or  the  equivalent  for 
those  examinations  at  the  other  universities. 
The  first  examinations  will  be  held  at  Cambridge, 
-Rangor  and  Newcastle -on-Tyne  respectively 
during  the  summer  of  1906.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  application  can  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  •  the  Secretary,  University  College  of  North 
Wales  Bangor ;  the  Secretary,  Armstrong 
College  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  or  the  Secretary, 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  12,  Great  George- 
street,  London.  . 

Goodyear  Exhibition,  Edinburgh.— Owing 
to  the  lack  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 


ths,  exhibits  to  this  couiitry^  .^  oI  Aroii- 

opeaing  of  the  Goody® Edinburgh  will  not,  as 

tectum!  Refinements  at  August  but 

previously  announced,  September  5,  190o. 

gos  been  postponed  un«  the  National 

The  exhibition  will  be  Bern  Edinburgh. 

Portrait  Gallery,  Qu  subject,  and  may 

Those  who  are  interested  ;  are  invited  to 

wish  to  he  present  at  the  oigning,^  Exhibition 
send  their  names  mtoW  Woodi  Edinburgh 
Secretary,  Mr.  I-  t.w  ae„rge-street. 

Architectural  ASBOCiat fSinTj:.— At  “n  esanuna- 
BOVAI.  SANITAEV  INS  UXtlTI.  ^  ^  Buildmgs 

tion  in  Sanitary  Sc‘™fe:n“  on  July  21  and 

Srttfi£c“o,  TW  Bussen,  Clissold  Park  1  *  * 
Williams,  Cardiff.  _The  following  is 

King’s  College,  Lo  o  n  5  Paculty  of 
the  list  of  puze-wumers  «>r  Bchool) 

Arts. — Division  of  Architect®  my  ^  booka  . 
Studio  ;  first  year,  J.  Mood  m  p  l  0rnament ; 
second  year,  certificate  of  distinc- 

first  division,  H.  N.  bmitii  _  ye8r,  first 

tion.  Building  OoMttuqtio.  ,  ^vision  of 

division,  J.  Moodie,  P _ Architectural  History : 

Architecture  (evening)  -  _  Williams,  second 

W.  Harrington,  first  prize  ,  L.  .  Burton, 

Wooleock!  k  ta  books  i  F.  gBge^Jji” 
books  ,  Alfred  J: e,  jilVOT  medal .  W.  T.  H. 
Construction  ;  A.  G.  Clde  ,  ^  ja  books; 

Wooleock,  bronze  medal  ,  Miss  J-  ^  Q  Faudel 

Phififps'^bronle'medal’for  sanitary  building  con- 

Btruction  j  F,  C.  Higgins- 


now  to  use  artificial  light  earlier  in  ti, 
the  bar-parlour,  and  that  the  room  SjjW 
formerly  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  d 
was  now  a  dull  room.  Owing  to  that  tp  H 
had  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  about  30s 
Lord  Justice  Romer  said  it  was  a  I  a-v' 
for  the  jury,  and  they  had  decided  it  ^ 

Mr.  Quicke  submitted  that  there’ 
sufficient  evidence  of  diminution  ^ 

justify  that  finding.  li 

Lord  Justice  Romer — There  is  enonpli  *  • 
a  verdict  to  the  effect  if  the  jury  so  fl,  j  ^ 
Mr.  Quicke  then  submitted  that  the  tl 
given  were  excessive.  aa,% 

Lord  Justice  Romer — SOL,  good  eraom 
Mr.  Quicke  said  that  that  was  the  ap^ii 
case. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  callin 
Counsel  for  the  respondent,  said  that  Mr  ci^2 
had  done  the  very  best  for  his  client  in’th  ^ 
cumstances  and  on  the  materials  befor  v 
It  was  obviously  not  a  case  in  which  thefi  h- 
of  the  jury  could  be  interfered  with  by  theO^' 
The  jury  had  returned  a  verdict,  and  on  a 
verdict  the  learned  judge  was  right  in  dilr 
judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  tv 
ended  the  matter. 


The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the 

was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs  ^ 

TV/Tm  AAIi  4-4-  oalvl  +ViA  rl  a  — -  . 1 


legal. 


BETHNAL  GBEEN  ANCIENT  LIG™ 

mmumm 

mm 

Mr  Wit”K.C.,md  Mr.  Woodfin  for  the  respon- 


vas  ttbwiuiugy  UIOIIUPOOU  VVll/Xl  oc 

Mr.  Witt  said  that  the  damages  had  been  ■ 
into  Court  as  a  condition  to  the  appeal 


into  cuuiv  as  a,  cuuuiuun  to  tne  appeal; 
brought.  He  asked  that  the  money  shJfr 
paid  out  to  the  plaintiff.  "  ^ 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls— Yes,  certainly 
Order  accordingly. 


POINT  UNDER  THE  PUBLICIST*, 
(LONDON)  ACT,  1891.  “ 

Appeal  by  the  Westminster  Cobi 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  tk  i 
Chancellor,  and  Lords  Macnaghten,  Jgj4" 
Hereford,  and  Lindley,  on  the  24th  inst,  L? 
ment  was  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor  p 
of  the  C-ity  of  Westminster  v.  the  London  u 
North-Western  Railway  Company  ontheajS 
of  the  Corporation  from  an  order  of  the  Co? 
Appeal  discharging  a  judgment  of  Mr. 
Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division.  05 

The  short  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows  ■ 
The  appellants,  as  the  sanitary  authority  of  th 
City  of  Westminster,  had  constructed'  at  6 

p.nd  of  Pnrlifi,mont..stroc.+  /...i  . 


d8w>«n  tha  case  was  called  on,  Mr.  Quicke  said 
that  the  learned  counsel  who  coad'lot°<[.6fo°e'“e 
in  the  Court  below  was  engaged  on  a  reference 
and  ho  aeked  that  the  appeal  might  m  thtee 
circumstances  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  that  day 

llSMr.  Witt  objected  to  this.  He  said  that  the 
case  had  been  in  the  paper  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  he  asked  that  it  might  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  appeal 
must  go  on  or  it  would  be  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  was  instructed  to  Pr0Sae.uleL'a  nlu„ 

Mr.  Quicke  replied  that  the  brief  had  only 
that  minute  been  placed  in  his  hands  to  make  the 
application  for  the  appeal  to  stand  over  for  a 
short  time.  He  said  he  saw  irom  the  pleadings 
that  the  plaintiff  was  the  tenant  of  a  fully -licensed 
public-house  known  as  the  “  Bricklayers  Arms 
Bethnal  Green,  and  he  sued  the  defendant  a 
builder,  for  damages  caused  by  buildings  he  had 
recently  erected  in  Somerford -street  which 
the  plaintiff  alleged  had  interfered  with  and 
diminished  the  light  that  he  formerly  enjoyed 
in  the  bar  parlour.  He  submitted  that  on  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case 
there  had  been  no  such  interference  with  the 
plaintiff’s  ancient  lights  as  gave  him  a  right  to 
damages.  He  contended  that  the  character 
of  the  trade  usually  carried  on  in  a  bar-parlour 
did  not  give  the  occupier  of  such  premises  any 
claim  to  a  special  amount  of  light,  and  so  long  as 
the  new  buildings  did  not  reduce  the  light  that 
reached  the  room  below  that  amount  ordinarily 
enjoyed  in  a  town  the  plaintiff  could  not  complain. 
Indeed,  the  defendant  was  so  positive  that  no 
real  damage  was  done  to  the  licensed  premises 
that  he  had  asked  that  the  jury  should  be  allowed 
to  view  the  premises,  undertaking  to  bear  the 
expense  himself  of  their  going  down  to  see  for 
themselves. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  asked  if  it  was  not  a 
question  for  the  jury  who  had  heard  the  evidence. 
He  supposed  that  evidence  had  been  called  on  both 
sides. 


Vjlty  T,  ““V.  WUOUUl 

southern  end  of  Parliament-street  (where'7 
consequence  of  recent  improvements,  there*/ 
distance  of  about  100  ft.  between  the  -  1 
buildings)  public  lavatories  and  -*’• 


other 


°PpKi| 


veniences,  these  conveniences  being  jj^ 


under  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  thestrrsu 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  buildim’, 
either  side.  On  each  side  of  the  roadrvaviU 
is  an  entrance  5  ft.  9  in.  wide  protected  by  4k, 
and  leading  by  a  staircase  of  the  same  width^i 
passage  or  subway  10  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  1  •; 
which  ran  the  whole  way  across  on  a  levels! 
the  underground  conveniences.  Out  of  the  si 
way  there  were  openings  where  the  lavatories^ 
cloakrooms  were  provided  on  a  large 
The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  fo 
pany  owned  a  large  block  of  buildings  on 
east  side  of  Parliament-street,  having  a  frosta 
to  Parliament-street  and  a  frontage  to  Biife 
street,  with  vaults  under  the  pavement  in  Pi| 
ment-street,  and  they  claimed  the  soil  beneathih 
roadway  up  to  the  mid  line  of  the  street,  ft 
railway  company  objected  to  the  sanitary 
constructed  by  the  Corporation,  and  sough » 
have  them  removed,  alleging  altermfe 
that  the  Corporation  had  committed  a  trs^ 
or  had  been  guilty  of  obstruction  to  the  high*, 
causing  special  damage.  The  Corporation  r& 
on  their  statutory  powers  under  the  Ps!» 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  which  authors; 
them  to  construct  such  public  convenias 
and  vests  in  them  for  the  purpose  the  stsj 
of  the  road  exclusive  of  the  footway,  1 
Justice  Joyce,  before  whom  the  case  was  to- 
ordered  the  Corporation  to  remove  such  put;' 
the  staircase  railings  and  other  works  a*  hi 
been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old  footway,  life 
2  ft.  9  in.  from  the  kerb  defining  the  presently 
way.  The  Company,  however,  appealed,  d 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ordered  the  Corporatim 
pull  down  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  stains 
railings  and  other  works  upon  the  lands « ft 
Company  other  than  the  conveniences  ii  | 
pleadings  mentioned  and  such  further  porti::i 
the  construction  as  the  Court  might  sj.™ 
the  order  being  suspended  pending  an  m 


les. 

Mr.  Quicke  said  that  no  doubt  expert  evidence 
had  been  called 


one  Ollier  UCUl^  ouojjduuou  fJvuuiug  au  opjni 

the  House  of  Lords,  and  tha  Corporation  w 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action  and  tte 
’  The  Co - i: - : — 


aci  Deen  caneu. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  read  the  judge’s 
notes  of  the  trial,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  “  Bricklavers’  Arms  ”  stood  at  the 


onao  one  Bricklayers’  Arms  ”  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Somerford  -  street  and  Colling- 
wood-street-,  and  that  the  light  to  the  bar  parlour 
came  in  obliquely.  The  new  buildings  in  Somer¬ 
ford -street  were  some  20  ft.  higher  than  the 
buildings  that  had  been  pulled  down.  The 
evidence  given  by  the  plaintiff  was  that  hekhad 


- -  --  j  v  — — -  — .  - . . — 

appeal.  The  Corporation  acquiesced  m 
of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  but  they  contended  tluia 
order  of  the  Court  of  .Appeal  was  wrong. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  giving  jndgns 
said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  powers: 
local  authority  to  erect  certain  public  convena 
could  not  be  disputed.  The  shape,  site,  ania 
tent  of  them  were  left  to  the  discretion  di 
authority  in  question,  and  so  far  as  the  fc 
themselves,  which  under  their  discrete  h 
been  erected,  he  did  not  understand  that 
objection  could  be  made.  The  objections, »! 
as  they  assumed  the  force  of  legal  obj«a: 
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referred  to  the  access  to  them  and  to  the  supposed 
motives  of  the  local  authority  in  the  selection 
of  the  site.  Assuming  the  thing  done  to  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority,  no 
Court  had  power  to  interfere  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  exercised  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
impossible  to  contend  that  these  conveniences 
were  not  the  things  authorised  by  the  Legislature. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  provision  of  the  Statute 
itself  contemplated  that  such  conveniences  should 
be  made  beneath  public  roads  ;  and  if  beneath 
public  roads  some  access  beneath  the  road  level 
must  be  provided  ;  and  if  some  access  must  be 
provided,  it  must  be  a  measure  simply  of  greater 
or  less  convenience,  when  the  street  was  a  wide 
one,  whether  an  access  should  be  provided  at 
only  one  or  at  both  sides  of  the  street.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  was  a  question 
of  degree,  and  if  there  was  the  express  provision, 
as  he  thought  there  was,  to  make  a  tunnel  under 
the  street  for  the  purposes  of  these  conveniences, 
then  lie  thought  the  mention  of  its  extent  or 
cost  was  a  matter  with  which  neither  a  Court  of 
law  nor  equity  had  any  concern,  since  the  thing 
contemplated  by  the  statute  had  been  done  anc 
done  in  the  way  the  statute  contemplated  it 
might  be  done.  He  thought  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Joyce  should  be  restored.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  local  authority  hac 
made  a  blunder,  and  interfered  with  the  footway, 
although  that  had  now  been  put  right,  he  thought 
neither  side  in  the  controversy  should  have  any 
costs.  J 

.  Lords  Macnaghten  and  Lindley  concurred 
in  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the 
appeal  should  be  allowed. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  dissented,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  works,  so  far  as  they  constituted 
the  subway,  were  constructed  without  legal 
authority.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be 
amrmed  and  the  appeal  dismissed. 

’«ccorti“sk  ‘heMf0re'  lhe  IV*  «■ 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and 
anr’l  \fht°-wP°  °ck’  aPPeared  for  the  appellants  ; 
Pnlo^Ir'-n-MIi°n]agUe  Shearman.  Iv.C.,  and  Mr. 
Eustace  Hills  for  the  respondents. 

ACTION  BY  BUILDERS’  MERCHANTS, 
life,  Kekeuioh,  in  the  Chancery 

BIS, Wt?  2°th  inst”  l»ard  the  rase  of 
IgSL4  ***►  Willie,  an  action  by  the 
in  Kuo-  ’  a  fi™  builders’  merchants,  carrying 
it  Bmwnp3  ^'  Southampton,  with  branch  offices 
HgBournemouth,  Poole,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
°  an  mjunctl,on  to  restrain  the  defendant 
dle^ed  breach°of  business  at  Broadstone  in 
'acts  u-fnf  xi  f  an  agreement  of  service.  The 
lerSceof  tbch^e-:7’Jh®  defendant  entered  the 
ie^as  aSf]PIain  tlffs  m  September,  1896,  when 
lereanmnf8  ?  nmeteen-  The  plaintiffs,  by  an 
Seed  t  t^  S!riC?  ,dated  September  29,1896, 
S  and  S  thfl  16  defGndant  into  their  <*W’ 
lefendant  3J5S  agrf®ment  ifc  was  provided  that 
nofc-  *ot.  the  ^ace  of  fourteen 
nth  ti,,,  •  germination  of  his  employment 

Scold  bo  P  r  ,®S'.rhether  thl!  employment 

Sdam  J  ,7“,“  V  th0  or  the 

riles  from  the  T7  plale17lthm  a  radius  of  thirty 
larnate  at  ™  Bournemouth  or  the 

irectlv  no  Southampton,  carry  on  directly  or  in- 

[  a  bulider-s’  UIer  capacity,  the  business 

ealer  in  cemmt  t  01 manufacturer  of  or  a 
■biting,  and  am  ot  u*'  P^ter,  laths, 
t  any  time  E??  bmld,nK  materials  which 

»uiact„red  by  °?d™lt™P  Oymut  Bhould  be 

on  by  the  cl,,;  on  L,L,  :  11  ’ 1  ’  ,  n 

tccntefl  by  tlfe  Sf8s'i  Th»  agreement  was 
lember  of  the  1  .  .endant,  but  not  by  any 

■a veliev  at  tVu,  and  afterwards  as  a 

1  discharged ^himself  from  ?h"mem0,”th  office' 
•ugust,  1903.  The  nWrm *eir  employment  in 
•vered  that  the  defendnnt  ^  subse(luently  d»- 

xs  at  Broadstone  S  on  busi' 

:  Bournemouth  ’and  Seven  mi,es 

•esent  action  ^ngly  brought  the 

lief.  ’  lmnung  the  before-mentioned 

,  after  hearing  evidence, 

■A 'agreement  was  iZerlw  area  covered  by 
quired  for  the  protect?™  i  f l  ^sonably 

id  dismissed  the  th©  Pontiffs’  trade, 

Mr.  CrS1’5h“h-J  „ 
cmer  appeared  for  the^u1’  t-«  d  M,r’ .  Mark 
fcn  Laurence, 


fendant. 


,  and  Mr.  Hohler  for  the 


!  REMOVAL  OP  SHINGLE  PBOM  A 

The  •  FORE-SHORE. 
alShanklinCrbanDL'!?*™  ™  tb»  employ  „f 
carer,  has  bern  snmS  Cs°?I'cll’,;‘>raed  Robert 

*  Prohibitive  (SK?d>‘  br?“h  ot  tbe 
tb  regard  to  the  remtuf ,  ?  ??arfi  of  Tr»dc 
w?  of  the  Isle  of  S  °  Bhln.gle  from  ‘be 
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Trade  that  there  should  be  another  adjournment. 
Asked  by  the  Chairman  (Admiral  Sir  Algernon 
de  Homey)  the  object  of  the  repeated  adjourn¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Marsh  said  probably  the  Bench 
would  hear  no  more  of  the  matter.  Under  a 
section  of  the  Act  the  rights  of  certain  owners 
of  the  shore  were  preserved,  and  it  was,  he 
believed,  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  their  order  had  the  effect  of  over¬ 
ruling  those  rights.  The  Shanklin  District 
Council  were  the  lessees  for  Mrs.  White-Popham, 
who  was  admittedly  the  owner  of  the  foreshore 
and  the  shore  down  to  low-water  mark  at  Shank¬ 
lin.  Under  their  lease  they  had  certain  rights 
to  take  materials  on  the  shore,  which  they  had 
done  for  use  in  repairing  the  sea  defence  works, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  allow  them  to.  continue  their  operations 
without  any  question  as  to  the  validity  or  force 
of  the  Order.  During  the  time  the  matter  was 
under  consideration  the  proceedings  in  that  case 
were  commenced  without  reference  to  or  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  material  had  since 
been  removed.  The  effect  of  the  works  carried 
out  by  the  Council  in  erecting  a  groyne  was  that 
there  had  never  before  been  such  a  good  beach 
as  now.  The  Clerk  informed  the  Bench  that  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  grant  the  application  for 
the  adjournment,  as  it  would  probably  save  a  very 
serious  law  suit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  application  for  a 
further  adjournment  was  then  granted. 

AN  ARCHITECT’ 3  CLAIM. 

At  the  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle,  on  the  20th  inst., 
the  case  was  resumed  before  the  Official  Referee 
(Mr.  Edward  Pollock)  of  Haswell  v.  Mulholland, 
which  was  a  claim  by  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell, 
architect,  of  North  Shields,  for  274Z.  3s.  5d. 
against  Mr.  John  Mulholland,  Station  Hotel 
Whitley  Bay.  The  claim  was  made  up  of 
270Z.  13s.  5d.  fees  for  work  done,  and  31.  10s. 
expended  by  plaintiff  as  an  architect.  The 
defendant  counterclaimed  for  295Z.  for  alleged 
inferior  work  passed  by  the  architect,  for  200Z. 
for  law  costs  incurred  owing  to  right  of  light  of  a 
neighbour,  and  35Z.  costs  of  defending  an  action 
brought  by  the  builder.  The  plaintiff  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Lowenthal  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  R.  and  R.  F.  Kidd),  and  the  defendant 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Compston  (instructed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ward). 

The  claim  arose  out  of  work  in  connexion 
with  some  premises  owned  by  defendant  at 
Whitley  Bay,  which  in  March,  1901,  had  an  off 
wme  and  spirit  licence,  and  for  which  defendant 
wanted  a  full  licence.  To  get  this,  it  was  stated 
by  plaintiff’s  counsel  on  the  opening  day,  defen¬ 
dant  consulted  Mr.  Haswell,  who  advised  him  to 
build  something  in  the  nature  of  an  hotel.  The 
project  was  proceeded  with,  and,  after  various 
sets  of  plans  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Haswell, 
defendant  bought  out  Miss  Cansick’s  (a  neigh¬ 
bour)  right  of  light,  and  erected  a  four  story 
building.  The  question  of  the  right  of  light  was 
a  much  debated  part  of  the  case,  and  plaintiff 
m  his  evidence  averred  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  dates  of  Miss  Cansick’s  building,  nor 
°f  her  right  to  light.  As  to  his  charges,  he 
said  that  at  the  first  interview  with  defendant 
he  stated  that  the  leading  point  was  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  outlay  of  the  contract ;  but  it  was 
not  true  to  say  that  he  agreed  to  do  all  the  work 
dealt  with  for  6  per  cent. 

The  suit  came  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
Counsel  discussed  and  settled  various  items  in 
the  particulars  of  claim,  agreement  on  some 
matters  in  dispute  having  been  come  to.  By 
tlUmumeanS  ^be  case  was  considerably  shortened. 

Thereupon  the  Official  Referee  gave  judgment. 
He  said  that  he  saw  no  justification  whatever 
for  charging  Mr.  Haswell  with  any  negligence 
either  with  regard  to  carrying  out  the  building  or 
Miss  Cansick’s  right  of  light  or  anything  else. 
Ho  thought  that  if  the  matter  was  going  to  be 
settled  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  by  its 
withdrawal  it  was  a  charge  that  should  not  have 
been  made.  He  could  not  see  that  there  was 
any  ground  whatever  for  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  course  with  regard  to  the  costs  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  must  be  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  244Z.  6s.  6d.,  with  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  counterclaim,  and 
with  costs  on  the  claim  and  counterclaim. — • 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

14,787  of  1904. — H.  Coulthubst,  J.  Coult- 
hurst,  and  A.  Coulthurst  :  Earthenware  and 
like  Pipes. 

According  to  the  invention,  an  ordinary  form  of 
pipe  press  is  employed,  operated  either  by  steam 
or  screw  power  in  the  usual  manner.  The  die 
for  forming  the  exterior  of  the  pipe  is  supported 
from  guide  arms  as  usual,  and  is  made  in  two 
halves,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  when  the  pipe 
is  made,  the  two  halves  being  held  in  position  bv 
means  of  clips  during  the  pressing  operation.  The 


*  All  these  applications  are  iu  the  stage  in  which 

opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made* 


upper  portion  of  the  die  is  shaped  internally  to- 
give  the  required  formation  to  the  spigot  end  of 
the  pipe,  the  middle  portion  of  the  die  is  con¬ 
tracted  to  form  the  body  or  length  of  the  pipe,, 
and  the  lower  portion  thereof  is  shaped  to  give 
the  required  formation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
socket  end  of  the  pipe.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
die  is  formed  with  an  annular  recess,  iu  which  is 
placed  the  loose  ring,  preferably  made  in  halves 
and  so  shaped  as  to  form  a  tongue  on  the  spigot. 
When  the  pipe  is  made  and  the  die  is  opened  out 
the  loose  ring  remains  on  the  pipe  and  is  after¬ 
wards  lifted  off,  the  shape  of  the  tongue  being  such 
that  the  die,  if  the  ring  were  attached  thereto, 
would  not  “  draw  away  ”  from  the  pipe. 

18,373  of  1904. — E.  Kuckelhaus  :  Detachable 
Connexions  for  Furniture  Parts  and  Other 
Articles. 

A  detachable  connexion  for  furniture  parts  and 
other  articles,  comprising  a  keeper  plate,  a  slot 
in  said  plate  being  bent  outwards  at  the  slotted 
portion,  in  combination  with  a  locking  plate 
with  a  laterally  reduced  part  corresponding  to  the 
slot  and  consisting  of  a  hook  strip  and  a  narrow 
adjacent  strip  with  shoulders,  said  strip  parts- 
being  bent  inwards. 

18,394  of  1904. — E.  J.  B.  Scratton  :  Holding 
Doors,  Casements,  or  the  like,  Closed  or  Open  or 
at  any  Desired  Angle. 

In  carrying  into  practice  the  improvements  of 
this  invention,  a  vertical  tube  of  a  suitable 
length  is  secured  to  the  door,  preferably  near  its 
opening  edge,  so  that  its  lower  end  is  situated  a 
short  distance  above  the  floor.  A  rod,  which 
may  he  round  or  square,  is  carried  within  the 
tube,  and  is  fitted  at  its  lower  end  with  a  catch 
or  holder  and  at  its  upper  end  with  a  handle,  pre¬ 
ferably  horizontal.  The  tube  has  a  notch  formed 
at  one  side  of  its  top  end  to  receive  the  handle 
when  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  catch  clear  off  the 
floor,  and  another  and  deeper  notch  in  which  the 
handle  is  placed  so  as  to  allow  the  rod  to  descend 
and  the  catch  to  come  into  action. 

18,576  of  1904. — R.  Scholefield  :  Machinery  or 
Apparatus  Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Bricks,  Tiles,  and  for  like  Forms. 

Means  for  automatically  relieving  the  pressure  of 
the  material  in  the  pug  upon  the  intermittently 
rotating  cylinder  of  the  machine  without  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  continuous  rotation  of  the 
screw -like  blades  of  the  pug.  The  combination  of 
an  intermittently  rotating  cylinder  and  pug,  with 
a  pug  shaft  having  screwiike  blades  fixed  thereon, 
and  provided  with  an  end  adapted  to  fit  a  central 
hole  in  the  rotating  trunnion  bearing,  and  means 
for  causing  the  said  shaft  to  travel  forwards  in  one 
direction,  and  to  be  returned  in  an  opposite- 
direction  by  the  material  operated  upon,  said 
movements  of  the  shaft  being  simultaneous  with- 
its  continuous  rotation. |] 

19,267  of  1904. — A.  J.  Fauldinc  and  S.  Walker  : 

Stoves  for  Heating  Water  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  provision  of  portable 
apparatus,  compact  in  construction  and  of  light 
weight,  adapted  for  quickly  heating  water  or  the 
like  when  a  small  quantity  is  required,  without 
the  use  of  coal  or  like  fuel.  In  carrying  out  the 
invention,  a  stove  is  constructed  of  convenient 
height  for  the  purpose,  rectangular  or  of  other 
suitable  form  in  section,  and  of  a  size  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  a  fire  lighter  of  the  “  Quicklit  ” 
type.  The  stove  is  by  preference  made  of  sheet 
metal,  with  openings  cut  through  the  metal  plate- 
walls  at  or  near  the  base  of  stove,  and  above  these 
openings  are  other  perforations  cut  in  such  a  way 
and  of  such  form  that,  when  the  base  of  the 
separated  pieces  are  bent  towards  the  interior 
of  stove,  they  form  a  grate  for  supporting  the 
fire  lighter,  which  may  be  ignited  in  any  con¬ 
venient  manner.  The  last-mentioned  perfora¬ 
tions  admit  air  to  the  sides  of  the  burning  fire¬ 
lighter  within,  thus  supplementing  the  current  of 
air  passing  from  beneath  the  grate  and  through 
the  ventilated  fire  lighter,  in  the  manner  for 
effecting  complete  and  rapid  combustion.  The 
flame  from  the  burning  fire  lighter  impinges 
direct  upon  the  kettle  or  the  like,  and  between 
the  grate  and  top  of  stove,  other  perforations  or 
openings  are  made  for  allowing  the  products  of 
combustion  and  heated  gases  to  escape,  and 
thereby  assist  in  the  rapid  heating  of  the  water 
or  the  like. 

22,907  of  1904.— J.  J.  Macky  :  Fastenings  for 
Door  Handles. 

A  fastening  for  door  handles  consisting  of  a 
collar  or  thimble  coarse  screwed  externally  to 
drive  directly  into  a  tapped  hole  in  the  door  stile 
and  bored  conically  to  take  against  a  conical  back 
nut  on  the  shank  of  the  handle. 

3,423  of  1905. — J.  Sparla  :  Machines  for  Stamping 
Pipes. 

A  machine  for  stamping  pip?s,  consisting  oi  a 
stamper  of  the  same  annular  shape  as  the  mou 
and  tapering  towards  the  bottom,  which  is  raisea 
bv  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  it  and  a  rotating 
lever,  which  lever,  after  it  has  been  turned  a, 
certain  distance,  lets  the  rope  go,  so  that 
stamper  drops  by  its  own  weight,  a  ieecung 
filling  device,  consisting  of  a  double-walled  funn  , 
whose  inside  wall  is  lifted  during  the  ascent  of  tne 
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stamper  aud  then  caused  to  drop  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  fresh  material  to  be  stamped, 
through  the  slit  formed  during  this  operation. 

4,600  of  1905.— H.  Cooley:  Method  of  Key-and- 
Dowelling  Wood-block  Floors  and  Pavements. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  double-pointed  dowel- 
kev,  made  of  suitable  strength  to  be  used  for  tne 
purpose  of  fastening  together  floor  or  paving 
blocks.  Between  the  points,  preferably  midway, 
of  the  parts  forming  the  shanks  is  a  disc,  intended 
to  form  the  key.  On  two  edges,  and  at  tne 
extrem9ties  of  the  disc,  are  formed  little  pro¬ 
jections  or  points.  The  edges  of  the  portions 
forming  the  disc  may  vary  in  shape  as  desired, 
according  to  the  grooves  in  the  blocks  to  whicn 
they  have  to  conform,  while  the  shanks  may  be 
of  any  convenient  cross  section.  The  concrete 
for  the  floors  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  The 
blocks  to  be  used  may  be  prepared  round  their 
lower  edges  with  any  of  the  kind  of  grooves  used 
for  keying  purposes.  In  this  groove,  at  the  end 
or  side  of  the  block  and  at  any  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  end  or  side,  is  made  a  small  hole, 
which  is  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  shank 
of  the  dowel.  The  block  is  then  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  concrete  and  the  end  of  the  dowel-key 
inserted,  another  block  similarly  prepared  is 
placed  with  the  other  end  of  the  dowel-key 
resting  in  the  small  hole  for  it.  A  smart  tap  is 
now  given  to  the  block,  and  this  process  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

7,761  of  1905.— C.  W.  Kuchenmeister  and  P. 

Thomann  :  Brick-moulding  Machines. 

This  invention  relates  to  brick-moulding  machines, 
characterised  in  that  on  an  endless  chain  trans¬ 
verse  partitions  are  fixed  and  provided  with 
notches,  into  which  enter,  when  the  chain  is 
moving  forward,  longitudinal  ledges,  whereby, 
after  the  base  plate  has  been  inserted  before  the 
partitions  and  ledges  catch  each  other,  ready 
moulds  are  formed  in  which  the  material  is  filled 
and  firmly  rammed  in,  whereupon,  after  the 
ledges  and  partitions  are  again  released  from  each 
other  by  the  chain  moving  further  forward,  the 
base  plates  can  be  taken  out  together  with  the 
ready  bricks  placed  thereon. 

8,024  of  1905. — E.  Laine  :  Manufacture  of  Com¬ 
position  for  Building  and  Other  Purposes. 
According  to  the  invention,  silk  screens  allow  the 
material  to  pass  in  grains,  which  are  too  largo  and 
insufficiently  permeable  to  be  liquids,  and  are  used 
for  converting  it  into  paste.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  paste  in  a  state  of  perfection,  with  elimina¬ 
tions  of  the  iron,  lime,  or  manganese  impurities, 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  by  wet-hot  process  by 
precipitation — that  is  to  say,  in  the  so-called 
atomic  state.  Then  it  is  well  washed  and  calcined 
in  an  open  vessel,  so  as  to  deprive  it  completely 
of  water  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  material  thus  obtained  is  then  mixed  in 
suitable  proportions  with  a  liquid  of  the  following 
composition,  the  proportions  being  by  volume  : — 
Three  volumes  of  pure  chloride  of  magnesium, 
one  volume  of  alcohol  denaturised  by  acetone,  to 
which  cellulose  has  been  added,  and  containing 
subsequently  in  solution  a  variable  proportion  of 
gum,  elemi  gum  sandarac,  or  the  pure  resin  of 
pinus  laryx. 

8,398  of  1905.— F.  Sheppard  and  F.  D.  Kelly  : 

Manufacture  of  Paving  Slabs,  Stair  Treads , 

Steps,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  paving  slabs,  steps,  stair 
treads,  and  the  like,  manufactured  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  dust,  Bath  stone 
dust  made  into  a  slurry  with  a  binding  material, 
such  as  Portland  cement,  adding  furnace  slag  in 
lumps  of  a  small  size,  thoroughly  amalgamating 
same  together  and  moulding  same  to  the  desired 
shape,  and  drying  naturally  or  artificially. 
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9,689  of  1905. — O.  S.  Lambersox  and  P.  B. 

Mosley  :  Mould  for  Cement  Blocks. 

In  a  mould,  the  combination  of  sides  and  ends, 
catches  carried  by  the  sides  and  engaging  the 
ends,  a  bottom  provided  with  a  plurality  of 
openings,  a  plurality  of  core  blocks  having  their 
lower  ends  received  in  the  openings  of  the  bottom, 
one  of  the  sides  being  also  provided  with  a 
plurality  of  openings  ;  therein  core  blocks  dis¬ 
posed  against  the  inner  faces  of  the  sides  afore¬ 
said,  and  having  projections  received  by  the 
openings  in  said  side,  and  core  members  integral 
with  the  other  side  of  the  mould,  and  of  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  form  as  the  core  blocks 
adjacent  the  first-mentioned  side. 

12,295  of  1905. — J.  M.  Pettyjohn  :  Moulds  for 

Building  Blocks. 

A  mould  adapted  to  be  lifted  clear  of  the  object 
moulded,  and  placed  at  a  distance  therefrom  in 
readiness  for  the  next  succeeding  moulding 
operation,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  box 
having  separable  sides  and  ends,  a  bottom  from 
which  the  said  sides  and  ends  may  be  freely  with¬ 
drawn,  a  core  for  the  interior  of  the  mould,  and 
means  whereby  the  core  may  be  secured  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  frames  surrounding  the  box 
at  a  distance  from  the  sides  and  ends  thereof,  arms 
hinged  to  said  frames  and  to  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  box,  and  a  hopper  carried  by  the  frames  so  as 
to  surmount  the  box,  the  arrangement  being  such 
that  whilst  in  normal  position  the  frames  will 


By  Wit.  Houghton. 

Tottenham. — 19  to  25  (odd).  Connaught-ter 
u. t.  34}  yrs..  g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  93/.  12s.  * 

Walthamstow.— 61  to  67  (odd),  Somers-rd' 
u.t.  77}  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  w.r.  101/.  89.  .  ’’ 
19.  21,  and  23,  Colchester-rd.,  f„  \L‘r' 

68/.  18s . !. 

Cliinaford.— Hampton-rd.,  a  block  of  buUdins 

land,  f .  s 

Chingfordrd.,  a  freehold  buildina  plot 
Ainslie  Wood-rd.,  a  block  of  building  land 

2}  acres,  f.  .  ’ 

Ainslie  Wood-rd.,  a  block  of  building  land.'f. 
By  King  &  Chasbmore. 

Alfold,  Surrey. — “Alfold  House  Farm,”  182  a 

3  r.  2  p..  f . 

“  Gibshatch  Farmhouse”  and  21  a.  3  r‘ 

22  p.,  f .  ' 

“  Boundles  Copse,”  12  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f.  .  " 
“  Barbury  Farmhouse”  and  79  a.  0r.8p.'  V 
«•  Songhurst  New  House  ”  and  55  a.  2  ’  r 

28  p.,  f . 

Boxwood,  Surrey. — “  Willett’s  ”  and  14  a.  Or. 

5  p.,  f . 

Enclosures  of  land.  18  a.  0  r.  32  p.,  f.  . . 

“  Blackhall  House  ”  and  2  a.  1  r.  24  p  7 
Enclosures  of  laud,  11  a.  8  r.  7  p.,  f. 
Rudgwick,  Sussex.— “  Saxes  Plot  Cottage” 

and  2}  a.,  f . 

By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark. 
Sutton,  Surrey.— Cheam-rd.,  “Norfolk House  ” 

f.,  y.r.  110/ . ’ 

Wallington.— Park-la.,  f.g.  rents  15/.,  reversion 

in  93  and  97  yrs . 

By  A.  Savill  &  Sons. 

Sutton  Vallence,  Kent. — Main-rd.,  buildine 

land,  3  a.  1  r.  38  p.,  f . 

Main-rd.,  building  land,  24  a.  1  r.  23  p.,  'f. 

“  Heavon  Farm,”  4  a.  1  r.  23  p.,  f . 

Main-rd.,  building  land,  4  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  f.  ” 

“Lower  Farm,”  122  a.  0  r.  27  p.,  f . ' 

Witham,  Essex. — “  Benton  Hall  Farm,”  174  a. 

2  r.  24  p.,  f.  (in  lots) . 

«  Freebourne’s  Farm,”  202  a.  2  r.  17  p  f 
“  Turn  Table  Field.”  2  a.  3  r.  28  p.,  f.  .... 
“  Rickstone’s  Farm,”  158  a.  1  r.  0  p.,  f. 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Stoke  Newington.  —3  and  6,  Brooke-rd.,  n.t. 

76}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  y.r.  102/ . 

By  JOHN  Kittow  (at  Launceston). 
Broad  wood  widger.  Devon. — “Beckett  Farms" 

(three),  area  330  a.,  f . 

July  18. — By  C.  H  Brown. 
Fulham.— 20,  Ryecroft-st.,  u.t.  80}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  . . 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton. — 10,  Dalberg-rd.,  u.t.  04  yrs.,  g,r, 

71.  7b.,  e.r.  42/ . 

36.  Rattray-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  7s.  6d., 

e.r.  40/ . 

68,  Beechdale-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g  r.  7/.,  e.r.  45/. 
By  Millar,  Son,  &  Co. 

Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight. — Three  freehold 

cottages  and  gardens . 

A  freehold  beerhouse  and  three  cottages  and 

gardens,  y.r.  32/ . 

Penge.— Linden-gr.,  f.g.  rents  65/.,  reversion 

in  77  yrs . 

Hornsey.— Sydney-rd.,  f.g.  rents  36/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  77  yrs . 

By  Stockings  &  Potter. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  10.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at 
Tamworth). 

Clifton  Campville,  etc.,  Staffs.— “  The  Clifton 
Campville  and  Haunton  Estate,’  2,736  a., 
f.  (in  numerous  lots)  .  £61,9o4 

July  13.— By  Dilley,  Son,  &  Read  (at  St. 

Neots). 

Eaton  Socon,  Beds.— Freehold  market  garden 

land,  26  a.  2  r.  16  p  ,  y.r.  50/.  . . .  1,125 

Market  garden  land,  2  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f.  . . . . 

Honeydon,  Beds.— “Upper  Honeydon  Farm, 

287  a.  0  r.  15  p.,  f.,  y.r.  100/ .  2,0oO 

July  15.— By  Thornborrow  &  Co.  (at 
Keswick). 

Rosthwaite.  Cumberland.  —  “  The  Scawfell 

Hotel.”  4  a.  3  r.  22  p.,  f.,  y.r.  150/ .  2,700 

Crosthwaite,  Cumberland. — “  Burns  Estate,” 

129  a.  1  r.  14  p..  f .  2,300 

Keswick,  Cumberland. — 7,  Blencathra-st.,  f., 

y.r.  30/ .  560 

July  17.— By  Balls  &  Balls. 

Finchinefleld,  etc.,  Essex.—”  The  Hole  Farm,” 

180  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.,  y.r.  14CZ .  1,550 

By  Buokland  &  Sons. 

Farnham  Royal,  Bucks. — Main-rd.,  two  build¬ 
ing  plots,  f .  150 

Main  Road,  corner  building  plot,  f .  100 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington. — 15,  Phillimore-gdns.,  u.t.  48} 

yrs..  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  250/ .  3,650 

Forest  Hill. — 31  and  33,  Rockbourne-rd.,  u.t. 

51  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  56/ .  370 

Stanstead-rd.,  “  Oak  Lodge  ”  with  timber 

yd.,  u.t.  51  yrs,,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  69/ .  350 

By  Drivers’. 

Holloway. — 45,  Windsor-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  5s.,  y.r.  36/ .  300 

By  E.  J.  Gale. 

Bradwell-on-Sea,  Essex. — “  Orplands  Estate,” 

239  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  f.  and  l.p .  4,600 

“  Goodgroom’s  and  High  Barn  Estate,” 

89  a.  1  r.  26  p.,  f .  3,550 


3,50) 


1,850 


Hackney. — Morning-la.,  “The  Globe”  p.h., 
e.g.r.  46/.,  reversion  in  43  yrs . 


By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Oxshott  Heath,  Surrey. — “  Heatherwold  ”  and 

2  a.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  p . 

Churchstow,  Devon — “  The  Whitehall  Estate,” 

98  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  f . 

By  THORNBORROW  &  Co.  (at  Penrith). 
Watermillock,  Cumberland. — Homestead  and 

85  a.  3  r.  22  p.,  f.  and  c . 

Renwick.  Cumberland.—”  Queen's  College 

Inn,”  f . 

By  Tomkins  &  Capper  (at  Abergavenny). 
Abergavenny,  Monmouth. — 5,  Frogmore-st. 

(s.),  f. . 

King-st.,  range  of  stabling,  u.t.  72}  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  Is.  9d . 

Albany-rd.,  “  Birchfleld,”  u.t.  081  yrs., 

g.r.  4/ . 

By  H.  J.  Cheffins  (at  Saffron  Walden). 
Wimbish,  Essex.— “New  House  Farm”  and 

“  Croney  Wood,”  281  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f . 

Radwinter,  Essex.  —  “Godfrey’s  Farm,” 

41  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  c . 

By  Moore,  Garrard,  &  Son  (at  Ipswich). 
Eye,  Suffolk. — “  The  Uplands  Farm,”  64  a. 

3  r.  26  p.,  f.  and  c . 

Huntingfleld,  Suffolk. — “The  High  House” 

and  78  a.  2  r.  20  p.,  f . 

Cratfleld,  Suffolk.— “  The  Manor  Farm,”  94  a. 

Or.  27  p.,  f . 

“  Turkey  Hall  Farm,”  724  acres,  f.  andc... 
July  19.— By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 
Stoke  Newington.— Lordship-gr.,  l.g.r.  28/., 

u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  4/ . 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Battersea.— 8  to  13,  Church-lane,  u.t.  79}  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  104/.  . . 

120,  St.  John’s-hill,  f.,  p . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Dinton,  Bucks. — Ford  Farm,  187  a.  1  r.  3  p.,  f. 
Northwood,  Middx.  —  Green- la.,  5  freehold 

building  sites,  area  6  a.  1  r.  1  p . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  James. 

Victoria  Park.— 2,  4,  and  0,  White  Post-la., 

f. ,  w.r.  79/.  . . 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 
Camden  Town. — 1A,  and  1  to  14,  Reeds-pl., 

u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.,  w.r.  408/ . 

Hampstead. — 96,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  . . 

198,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s., 

y.r.  65 1 . . 

Regent’s  Park.— 67  and  67a,  Osnaburgh-st., 
u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  p.,  and  y.r.  40/. 
Harrow.— Spencer-rd.,  “  Sur"™'10 
“  Brookside,”  f.,  y.r.  60/. 


and 


July  29,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co.,  with  Mat¬ 
thews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman  (at 
Winchester  House). 

Woolwich,  Kent.— Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

221.  15s.,  reversion  in  3  and  4$  yrs . 

Arthur-st.,  f.g.  rents  391.  Es.,  reversion  in 

■  4  to  7$  yrs . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.r.  131.  3s.  6d.,  reversion  in 

3$  to  7$  yrs . 

Maxev-rd.,  “Windsor  Castle”  p.h.,  f.g.r. 

161.  10s.,  reversion  in  13$  yrs . 

Arthur-st.,  f.g.  rents  321.  4s.,  reversion  in 

4$  to  7$  yrs . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  321.,  reversion  in 

3}  yrs . 

!Burrage-rd.,  “  Crown  and  Sceptre  ”  b.h., 

f.g.r.  151.,  reversion  in  14J  yrs . 

Charles-st.,  f.g.  rents  211.,  reversion  in 

3}  and  17$  yrs.  . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  1041.  14s.,  reversion  in 

4J  to  24  yrs . 

IDawson-st.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  631.,  reversion  in 

23$  to  25$  yrs . 

Pattison-rd.,  f.g.r.  91.  18s.,  reversion  in  20$ 


yrs. 


£3,180 

4,705 

1,750 


1,200 

1,750 


137 


allotments  a‘ 


1  r.  20  p. . . 


2,810 

740 


1,500 


Richmond-pl.,  f.g.  rents  711.  8s.,  reversion 

in  12$  to  26$  yrs . 

Pattison-rd.,  f.g.r.  111.  10s.,  reversion  in  14 

to  18  yrs . 

Vicaraee-rd,  f.g,r.  141. 10s.,  reversion  in  12$ 

and  13$  yrs . 

Railway-pl.,  f.g.r.  221.  10s.,  reversion  in  0$ 

to  14$  yrs . 

Pattison-rd.,  f.g.r.  181. 10s.,  reversion  in  16$ 

to  19$  yrs . 

Richmond-pl.,  f.g.r.  171.  8s.,  reversion  in  12 

to  18$  yrs.  . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  891.  6s.,  reversion  in 

6$  to  15$  yrs . 

Chester-pl.,  f.g.r.  111.  6s.,  reversion  in  15$ 

to  17$  yrs . , 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  391.  15s.,  reversion  in 

16  and  17$  yrs . 

Cbarles-st.,  f.g.r.  201.  5s.,  reversion  in  i7$ 

yrs . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  341.’ lOs.',' reversion  in 

12  to  14  yrs . 

Raglan-rd.,  f.g.  rents  381.  16b.,  reversion  in 

15  and  10  yrs . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.r.  271.,  reversion  in’i5$'toi7 

yrs .  _ 

Chester-pl.,  f.g.r,  181.  is.,  reversion  in  16 

yrs . 

Raglan-rd.,  f.g.  rents  271.,  reversion  in  15$ 

Raglan-rd.,  “  Prince  Alfred  p.h"  f!g.'r!  161.’ 

reversion  in  25$  yrs  F  6 
Pattison-rd.,  fg.r.  161.  10s;,'  reversion  'in  19$ 

*WBWii f *'•  “  ”«• '  M.V  revereim 
in  15$  to  18$  yrs . 

f.g.  rents  201.  5s„  reyekioi'  ii 

yrs . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.r.  161. 15s.,  reversion’  in’ ie$ 

8wetenham-pl.,  f.g.  rents  43(!  17s.’  6d!,'reveY- 
sion  in  18  and  19  yrs . .  ’ 

24?  vrs'1''  f'g-r‘ lil’  rever8i°n  in'  19$'and 
Kto018fdvia'B'r'  13^‘  44b*’  reversion  in  iej- 

rSi  ii'aoj 

eT2«i,t  iil' '*'• 'ta'isi 

Raglan-rd.,  f.g,r.  li;  iV  * '  • - ••••:• 

i9$  yrs. !  K  17S‘  6d-’  reversion  in 

ma  m  T’  VeVVr: 

; Eft  i»'i  f„: t8;  «<• 

HuJson-rd.,  f.g.r.  181. 16s.,  reversion  in’ioi 
22i->  reversion’ in' ig$"  to 
7icarage-rd.,  f.g.r,  121.,  reversion'  in  2i  yrs! 
nesbv  Yarmouth). 

>ringe,  Kent  -1 'at  Faversham). 

.nursery  grounl  22.°2,  bT’  “,ttllBe' 11114 

'  660 

4  a.  3  r.  21  p  ®°Pykold  farmhouse  and 
nclosures  of  pas'tuie '  1  *  q‘  ; '  •  •  •  • ;  •  ■  •  390 

'hree  freehold  and  WDvhniA  v*26  P-’  fl  ••  655 

hree  cottar  fn?mPy  10,Id  cottages  ....  1 80 

34  P-,  c.  .8.  farm  Premises,  and  3  a.  2  r. 


1,05 


1,760 

1,000 


5,330 

1,600 


2,000 


2,475 

150 

546 


By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
ClerkenweU.— 53,  Exmouth-st.  (s.),  u.t.  10$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  471.  10s . . 

Ilford. — Ilford-la.,  “  Salisbury  House,”  area 

20,(  00  ft.,  f.,  p . . . . . 

2,  Valentlne’s-rd.,  f..  y.r.  401 . 

Stepney.— 6  and  8,  Copley-st.,  u.t.  37  js*s.’ 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  751.  83 . 

Woodford.— Derby-rd.,  “  Rochdale,”  “  South 
Villa,”  and  “  Essex  Villa,”  f.,  y.r.  951.  . . 
By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Canonbury. — 50,  Canonbury-pk.  Worth,  u.t.  31 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e.r.  601 . 

Hornsey.— 97  and  99,  Sydney-rd.,  u.t.  76$  yrs.. 

g.r.  121..  w.r.  721.  16s . . . . 

Islington. — 56,  Packington-st.,  u.t.  31  vrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  501 . 

12,  14,  16,  and  18,  Church-la.  (s.),  u  t. 

39$  yrs.,  g.r.  241.,  y.r.  921 . 

Caledonian  Road.— No.  399  (s.),  u.t.  41$  vrs. 

g.r.  101.,  y.r.  601 . . 

Westboume  Park.— 21,  Wornington-rd.,  u.t. 

61  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  w.r.  55 1. 18s . 

Stoke  Newington. — 15,  Queen  Margaret’s-gr., 

u.t.  44$  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  e.r.  381 . 

Hackney  Road.— Nos.  225  and  227,  a  freehold 

building  site,  area  3,500  ft . 

By  Stimson  A  Sons. 

Stockwell.— 2  to  9,  Love-la.,  u.t.  02  yrs..  g.r. 

241.,  w.r.  2081 . . .  ....... 

Holloway. — St.  George’s-av.,  u.t.  61$  yrs’ 

g.r.  81.,  e.r.  06I . 

Clapham.— 65  and  67,  Solon  New-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  131.,  e.r.  761 . 

Wandsworth-road.— Nos.  428  and  430  (s.),  y.r. 

661.,  also  i.g.r.  161.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  121.  . . 
Peckham. — 167,  Camden-grove  North,  u.t.  61$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  01.  10s.,  y.r.  321 . . 

Hammersmith. — 49,  Benbow-rd.,  u.t.  58$  vrs. 

g.r.  51.,  e.r.  821 . 

_  By  Joseph  Stower. 

Regent-street. — 27,  Maddox-st.,  area  2,210  ft., 
building  lease  for  80  yrs.,  let  at  per  annum 
By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Homerton.— 41,  High-st.  (s.),  and  1  to  4,  Hav- 
wood-bldgs.,  with  dairy  and  stabling,  f. 

y.r.  941 . . 

Leytonstone. — 626,  Leytonstone-rd.,  f.  p’’’"’ 

4,  Cobden-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  261. 
By  Hall,  Pain,  &  Co.  (at  Portsmouth). 
Fareham,  Bants.— “  East  Hill  ”  Farmery  and 

7  a.  1  r.  29  p.,  f . . . 

“  Wallington  House  ”  Farmery  and  6  a.  Or. 

The  Fareham  Industrial  Home, "also" “  Ada 
Cottage,”  f . 

j  J“Jy  21.— By  G.  F.  Harrington. 
Stockwell.— Moat-p].,  f.g.r.  101.  is.,  reversion 

in  38  yrs . 

00’  on  19,  and  21>  Moat-pi-»  f-  W.r.  1041; 


_  .  „  By  Towers,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park.— 76,  Porchester-ter.,  u.t.  38  yrs 

e.r.l3°i.  . ! . £1,000 

. ,  By  E.  Ferguson  Taylor. 

Finchley.— Grove-ter.,  i.g.r.  301.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g.r.  ills .  gQg 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent^  LgTfor 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  foirent  • 
f'  „^®e7ihold  1  c;  ,or  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ,  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weeklv 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental- 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  -  so  for 
nvDfnr  LPI'  for  pla,ce ;  ^r-  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent^ 
oon  av‘  f0r  Jiv?n'3e  ’  8dns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  •  gr  for 

320  S?JDe  b,h;  for.  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  for 

offices ,  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  coart. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday  to  Monday,  July  29-31. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— Summer  Outing 
to  Southampton.  s’ 

Wednesday,  August  2. 

Builders' Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works'  Institution .-4- 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 


J* 

f-;  e.r.  321.  7  k  rd''  Gordon  House,” 

.  410 

1,780 


1,020 

1.530 

105 


2,250 

2,450 


railway  depft. 


240 

1,205 


6,550 


1,840 


Clapham. — 36,  46,  and  48,  Gaskell-st.,  u.t.  56$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  111.  6s.,  w.r.  971.  10s . " 

Rennmgton. — 26,  Carroun-rd.,  u.t.  19  vrs. 

g.r.  41.  7s.  6d.,  y.r.  301 . . . .  ’ 

1  o^713  t°dd).  Trigon-gr.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r! 

801.,  w.r.  1741.  4s . 

South  Lambeth.— 33  and  35,  Hartin'gton'-rd.’. 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  w.r.  361.  8s . 

Clapham.— 68  and  70,  Jeffery’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

66,  J eflery’s-rd.,’  f.’.  p.‘  ’ ’  *  *  ‘  *  *  *  * '  *  ’  ’  * 
Battersea. — 22  and  24,  Heaver-rd.,  u.t.  72$ 

A Jr®-  8-r-  101.,  w.r.  051 . . 

Rotherhithe.— 51  and  63,  Union-rd.  y'r 

™:  2‘:.  . 461  yre-: 
Tooting.— Charlmont-rd.,  two  corner  building 
sites,  f .  6 

nil  ,  ,  By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

ty,^Ivy'la-’  etc->  f,S r-  3251.,  reversion  in 

09  yrs.  . . . 

23:  Bud«e-row  (shop.' '  Offices,'  etc!),'  area 

1,125  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  6001 . 

Smithfleld.— 20,  Cloth  Fair  and  2,  Back-court 
(Phelans  Dairy),  f.,  y.r.  421. 

32  and  33,  Cloth  Fair  (s.),  f.,  y.r'.'eo'l! 

_  By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Barnes.— The  Terrace,  f.g.  rents  391.,  reversion 

id  7tf  yrs.  ..............  1  ftot 

KenBington.-Sinclait.rd.,  f.g.r.  301." Myiiitoi  1 

—  (a  70  yrs .  one 

Eahng.— - Bfiton  Rise,  f.g.  rents  941.  "loV.*  rever- 

in  61  and  63  yrs . * . . .  2  760 

Tottenham — Clarendon-rd.,  f.g.r.  101  10s"  ’ 

reversion  in  82$  yrs . '  '*  285 

Vincent-rd.,  Lg.r.  231.  10s.,  reversion 'in 

79$  yrs . 

Fulham.— Moylan-rd.,  f.g.  rents  841.',  ’reversion 

m  yrs .  o  n,n 

j'crS2'’  f-g-r-  5l-<  reversion  in  78  yrs*. ! "  120 

Shortlands,  Kent.— Martin’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  171. 

reversion  in  84$  yrs . . . .....’  410 

Bnl,  By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

Rotherhithe.— 43  and  45.  Delaford-rd.,  u.t. 

t  g>r-  10/”  w-r-  8s . *  . . . .  540 

36?8s  ge'St'’  U't-  72  yr8”  g-r-  «■»  w-r- 
578  and  580.  'Rotheihithe'-st.,'  L.'w.rViii.  4s. 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Holloway.— 14,  Tavistock-ter.,  u.t.  32$  yrs.. 

K.r.  21.  6s.,  y.r.  351 . .  ’ 

PimlRo.— 2i,  Bessborough-pl.,  u.t.  21$  yrs.' 

By  Perkins  &  C^sar. . 

Bermondsey.— 50  to  66  (even).  Yalding-st., 

Plait,?’6  29  y,18-  g-r-  16i-»  w.r.  1351.  4s. ...... 

PUistow^—Chapman-rd.,  f.g.r.  201.,  reversion 

T?_^bra-rd.,  f.g.r.  161.,  reversion'in  58$yrV. ! ! 
forest  Gate.— Tower  Hamlet’s-rd.,  f.g.r:  101 

reversion  in  65$  yrs . . . . .  .’ 

Nicholas,  Denyer,  &  Co. 

amSe8y,a.ir3y^:,c:“:g:“^ 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

\*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
overage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
winch  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks . .  1  10  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  G  6 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  2  0 

Shippers  .  2  2  0 

Flettons  .  17  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0 

Glazed  Brices. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . 2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand..., .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  >t 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

®*ey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

_  „  STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s,  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  •• 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.cuhe,deld.r]y.depot. 

Beer  ,,  . .  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  . . l  io  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  ,, 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

ClosehumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality, 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  •• 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  •• 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11$  „  «• 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „  ,, 

1 J  in,  to2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  >, 


6$  per  ft.  cube. 

8$  ..  .. 
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STONE  ( continued ). 


Scappled random  blocks  3  U  per  ft.cube.deld.rlj.depot, 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  >• 

<6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  »»  *» 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  .»  •» 

■2  in.  Belf-faced  random 
flags  . .  05 


Sopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  i 


Hook.  1-0^.^ 


6  in.  8a wn  both 
side. 


3  in.  sawn  botb 
sides  random 

slabs .  1  0 

2  in.  do.  0  8J 


WOOD  (continued). 

J oiners’  Wood  (continued) .  At  Bf  sta“g  s.  & 

Daizig  ^d  Stettin  Oak  Logs-  0  3*  0  J  J  J 
U  Large,  per  ft.  cube  . -/  0  2  6  0  2  » 

wSot’OakLogs,^^.  0 

r\ _ Woinni'nt,  Oak,  per  ft.  sup. 


Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  0  0  8 

inch  . . . . 0  0  7 

DryH'Mabogany— HondurMi  rn°- 


0  9 


SLATES. 


20x  10b«stblueBangor  13  6perl000ofl200.tr.  d. 
20  x  12  ,,  «»  13  17  o  •» 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „  ” 

20  x  12  „  ,,  »  W  0  ” 

16  x  8  ,,  „  _ »  7  5  0  ” 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  1*  °  »» 

16  x  8  „  6  12  6  „ 

'20  x  10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green  .15  17  o  „ 

20  x  12  ••  „  18  7  6  „  •• 

f0xl2 


16  x  8 


10  5  0 


•20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

??«!»  »  •'  96  S  \ 

TILES. 


16  > 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz.  ,,  .. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  .. 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  5,2  b  ,,  »»  •» 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz.  ,,  •» 

B"“bSe“deof1(ESd°)  57  6  per  1000  .. 

^SET^JSL=.“  ‘  •»*»  ::  : 

Beit^ed  orMottiedStaflord- 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  ,,  .. 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  b  >»  *»  ” 

Hiptiles .  J  1  per  . . 

Valley  tiles . . 3  o  „  »»  •• 

(Best  “Rosemary”  brand  n„„innn 

plain  tiles . . .  48  0  per  1000  ,, 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  o  ,,  *•  •• 

Hip  tiles  .  }  Operdoz . 


'^rpSfisup™  .j* 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup- _  _  0  x  6 

Dry  "walnut,  American,  perft.sup.  Q  Q  1Q 

as  inch  . . .  17  0  0 

0  4  „ 

per  ft.  cube . 

WfSno^ed  ^  0 

l£°^7’in.'yeU0w,pikned  and  Q  M  0 
lihuby THnVyeiiow, piauedand  Q  M  Q 
1  infby  7Hn."white,  pitied  and  Q  ^  Q 
Ate 'white,' 
ljhf.^y^iu.  white,  pianed  and 


0  10 


10  0 
0  14  6 


OILS,  &c.  (continued,).  n 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  l  o  t '' 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  *5  5 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  p6r  cwt  n  J  5 

Stockholm  Tar . .  band  \ »  5 

VABNISUES,  4c.  *  ' 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  £  M, 

Pale  Copal  Oak . ‘  “  $ ( 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  '  '  W  •; 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . -15 ! 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of  M  “  • 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . . . 

Knotting . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . . 


0  12  6 
0  15  0 


0  15  0 
0  16  6 


IS  5 /»*>■•  ' 

?  •_  v  Ho.  do. 


do. 


0  11 
0  14 
0  10 
0  12  9 


“•  rfcA  9d.  per  s,uie  I»e»  tb.a  7  in. 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  H  6 
0  15  0 


JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  P6^*0]^ 
s.  d.  * 


Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 


6  0  0 


Compound  "Girders,  ordinary  ? 

Stoel^ompoundStencheoiu 9  2 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . . . . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


6  15  0 


7  10 
7  15 


7  15  0 


METALS.  per  bon,  in  London. 


Hip  ti 

Valley  tiles . 

“Hartshill” 


.  50 


n.rixnm  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles .  *  »  *•  ” 

WOOD.  ,  ,  . 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 


0  per  doz. 


Deals :  beBt  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d. 


. 13  1» 

:  best  3  by  9 . . . .  13  0 

wn. ,  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  jnd 
8 in.,  and  3in.by7m.  and  8in.  11  0 

i  .  ill  A  ^  Lit  n  .  .  1)  1U 


14  0  0 


Battens*  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 


Deals :  seconds . . 

Battens :  seconds  . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in... 
2  in.  by  4^  in.  and  2in.  by  5m... 
foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  m.  . 


0  12  0  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


iin. 


10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 

.rMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  u 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Iron—  _  _  7  0  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Ears,  good  0 

merchant  quality^.. o  in  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars  »  "J  X 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  °  ..  « 


_ d. 

7  10  0 


Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  1 15  u  ...  - 

’’(♦And  u^ards^according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

asssrsatss . i  S  S  :::  = 

,,  •»  .  11  i k  n  ...  - 


Sheet ’iron,  Galvamsed  tot”  ordinary  quality- 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . . . -•••;•”  12  10  u  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  J  0  ... 

Sheet”lron,  ’’Galvanised,  flat, 

Ort^ary^es  to20 g.  10  0  ... 

22g.and24g.  18  0  0  ... 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0 

”  M  26  .  13  15  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  n  0 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  J2  g.  &  24  g, ,  1|  jO  0 


9  0  0 


.’.  usual  trade  extras.) 


J  10 


Small  timber  (8  in. "to  io  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) .  3  0  u 

Swedish  balks  . . .  2  10  0 

-Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

Sin. to  11  in  .  f*  9  5 

Battens, 2Ai"n.’and 3 to. by 7 in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  by  ^  ^  Q 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in, 

and  9  in . . .  13  iu  u 

Battens,’  2 \  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in. by  9  m.  is  n  0 


At  per  standard. 


Battens... 


.  13  10 


Second  yeliow  deals,  3  in.byllin.  16  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10 

Battens . H  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  m.  by 

11  in .  If,  ® 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 12  10 

Battens . 4®  0 

•White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10 
„  3  in.  by  9  m.  13  10 

Battens  . . . — •  41 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in 
(Under  3  u 

LEAD,  Ao.  per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  a 

Lxad — Sheet, English,  31b.  and  up  16  18  0  ... 

»&?_===  1  •••  : 

Compo  pipe .  19  40  0  ... 

Zino— Sheet—  0Q  n 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  29  15  0  ... 

Silesian .  29  1°  0  - 

Copper— 

“ *  1 * * *  per  lb. 


Strong  Sheet... 
Thin  „  .. 

Copper  nails  ... 


0  11 


1  0 


0  11 


Strong  Sheet .  n  n  i ,  "* 

Tin— English  Ingots . .  0  i  ... 

Solder— Plumbers'  ......  »  „  «  a 

Tinmen’ . . . . .  9  9  °  - 

Blowpipe .  »»  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


xmuucuo  . . 

Second  white  deals,  3  m.  by  11  m.  13  10 
3  in.  by  9  m.  12  10 

”  „  battens  . 10  0 

”  . 16  10 


14  10 
13  10 
11  0 


Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0 

Oddments  . 92  9 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  u 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . . .  28  0 

ymiri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3 


15  oz.  thirds 

„  fourths . . . 

21  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

J  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate 

OILS,  Ac. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

I’d. 


j,i. 

4-id. 

3|d. 

5|d. 

4-Jd. 

Sfd. 

4id. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTI0K 

«  THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  auppUed  nnu™ 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kim 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID  tT? 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India 
Cevlon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable’ 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  o! 
BUILDER."  Catherlne-street.  W.O.  ‘“I 

SUBSCBIBEES  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBUBBSv, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annSfi 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ena* 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  PMi 


TENDERS. 

Communications^  for  insertion  under  this  heading 


should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  teach, 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cam 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  £ 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  pabto 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amom 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the lowat 
Tender  is  under  1001,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cteJ 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  wftl 


ABEBSYCHAN. — For  alterations  and  additions  ti 
classrooms,  for  the  trustees  of  the  English  Conn®, 
tional  Church.  Mr.  G.  Daniel,  architect,  Newport'- 
’TT  Branch  . £433  |  R-  Meara  . tm 


ALTOFTS. — For  the  construction  of  new  footpath 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  c.  cW 
Surveyor.  District  Council  Offices,  Altofts.  Quantife 
by  Surveyor 

Section  A. 

J.  Brawham  . .  £128  10  0  I  Swindel  Smith, 

1  Southowran*  £l09i5(j 
Section  B. 

Brawham  I  Swindel  Smith  £79 10 11 

Altofts* . £92  10  0  I 


BBIDLINGTON. — For  erecting  and  completing « 
detached  residence  and  premises,  for  Mrs.  E.  Dote. 
Mr.  J.  Earnshaw,  architect,  Wellington-road,  Bob 
lington : — 

W.  Hoggard  . .  £767  13  6 

A.  GarJam _  765,  6  0 

Smallwood  & 

Shaw  .  735  13  6 

Sampson  & 

Siddall  ....  724  17  0 


E.  E.  Yeomans  £722  jj 
T.  Spink .  720  151 

E.  ’Wilson  ....  698  151 

F.  Kneeshaw, 
Bridlington*  691)101 


BRIGHTON. — For  repairs,  painting,  etc.,  to  Connal 
Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  I 
~  pson  &  Son,  surveyors,  17,  Ship-street,  Brighton:- 
Middle-streel  School,  and  No.  31,  Middle-strut,  BriflU 
S.  Worsley  &  Co.  £52  10  0  1  Gates  &  Sons,  1, 

J.  Barnden  ....  30  18  6  North-road, 

.  R.  Lockyer..  22  10  0  |  Brighton*....  £21  111 

Elm-grove  School,  and  Nos.  36  and  37,  Colemn-tm 
Brighton. 

F.  Geering  & 

Sons . £103  0  0 

J.  Barnden _  98  18  6 

R.  G.  Lockyer. .  96  0  0 

Richmond-street  and  Sussex-street  Schools. 

G.  R.  Lockyer  ..  £161  18  |  Gates  &  B—  ' 

J.  Barnden . 


(Gates  A  Sons, 

1,  North-road, 
Brighton*....  £85  II 


i,  1, 


North-road, 
Brighton*  ....  1211 


pipes  .... 
barrels  , 
in  drums..., 
in  pipes  .... 
„  „  „  in  barrels  , 

„  „  ,,  in  drums..., 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 


£  s.  d. 
.  per  gallon  0  1  8J 
0  1  10 


Boiled 


in  drums... 


0  1  11 
0  2  0 
0  2  2 


Municipal  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Ridm 
terrace,  Brighton. 

J.  Barnden . . . ^101 

F.  Geering  &  Sons .  «  5 

G.  R.  Lockyer,  King-street,  North-street*  52100 

Gates  &  Sons  . 

S.  Worsley  &  Co .  «*.! 

Circus-street  School. 

J.  Barnden  . £265  I  Gates  A  Sons,  1,  Norik 

F.  Geering  &  Sons  . .  235  road,  Brighton*,... ih 

R.  G.  Lockyer .  199  | 

Lewes-road  School,  and  Ditching-road  Cookery  m 

G.  R.  Lockyer  . .  £99  10  I  F.  Geering  A  Sons, 

J.  Barnden .  88  10  78,  London-road, 

Gates  &  Sons _  79  0|  Brighton* . ^ 

No.  16,  Dean-street.  Brighton. 

G.  Lynn  &  Sons  £25  0  0  1  Gates  A  °-“ 

G.  R.  Lockyer..  19  18  6  1  Wftrth- 

Sattin  &  Ever- 

shed  .  19  0  0  | 

YorJc-place  Higher  Grade  School. 
Sattin  &  Evershed  . .  £261  I  J.  Barnes  A  8ons,M, 
G.  Lynn  &  Son  ....  241  |  North-st., Brighton, .3 

York-place  Higher  Grade  School  (Limewhiting  W 

Gates  &  Sons,  1,  North-rd.,  Brighton*..  3 15 
[*  Recommended  for  acceptance.] 


1,  North-road, 
Brighton*....  £151)1 


July  29,  1905.] 
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1ARKING— For  erectlDg  Baptist  Tabernacle.  Messrs.  G.  Baine3  &  Son,  architects,  6,  Olement's-inn,  Strand 
iou,  W.C. : — 


Builders’ 

Estimates. 

Higgs  &  Hill. 

Holliday  & 
Greenwood. 

C.  North. 

Battley,  Sons,  & 
Holness. 

Sands  &  Burley.* 

£ 

£  s. 

£  8. 

£ 

£  s. 

1,672  0 

1,656  0 

1,487 

1,400  0 

16  0 

24  10 

15 

13  5 

23 

16  15 

40  0 

in 

15  4 

344 

270  0 

271  0 

247 

241  0 

284 

237  0 

230  0 

215 

241  6 

148 

133  0 

142  0 

132 

139  0 

19 

20  0 

17  0 

18 

18  0 

46 

31  0 

40  0 

34 

23  7 

if  one  month 

32 

26  0 

30  0 

29 

30  8 

;erwere  allowed 

30 

Nil. 

50  0 

Nil.' 

10  0 

‘  Accepted  with  modifications. 


RYNMAWR.— For  alterations,  etc.,  at  the  Police- 
on,  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County 
recon.  Mr.  C.  W.  Best.  County  Surveyor,  Countv 
,  Brecon.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilkins,  137, 
i-strcet,  Oxford 

!dwards  . .  £1,853  6  4  I  J.  Jenkins, 

tkin  Bros.  1,784  2  0  |  Brymnawr*  £1,770  0  0 

(FIELD. — For  erecting  new  Council  school,  for  the 
hamptonshire  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Law 
irris,  architects,  1,  Sheep-street,  Northampton : 


Booth  . £2,825 

ittridge .  2,690 

eneh  .  2,061 

right .  2,060 

enson  iftSon..  2,695 
pwell  &  Co.  . .  2,600 

iartin .  2,484 

;slev  Bros .  2,429 

leap  .  2,422 


F.  G.  Watson  ....  £2,420 

E.  Archer .  2,379 

G.  W.  Sowster  ....  2,353 

A.  J.  Chown .  2,350 

Kettering  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Builders ....  2,335 

G.  Fisher .  2,287 

T.IHiggs,  Northamp- 
tonf  .  2,280 

RDIFF.—  For  the  erection  of  new  mission  hall 
vestries  and  classrooms  at  the  Heath,  for  the  Rev. 
lgh,  D.D.  Messrs.  Veall  &  Sant,  architects  : — 


£4,711  5  4 
>na  ....  4,170  0  0 
.  Evans  3,930  0  0 
an  &  Son  3,900  0  0 
ivies  ..  3.880  0  0 
allett  ..  3,820  0  0 
fish  Bros.  3,798  13  0 


W.  Symonds 

&  Co . £3,761  19  0 

E.  R.  Evans  & 

Bros .  3,645  0  0 

W.  T.  Morgan  3,500  0  0 
T.  Bevan ....  3,485  7  0 

‘PV"1"8'  °’tvo  Ia  u  Knox  &  Wells*  3,443  0  0 
[All  of  Cardiff,  except  T.  Bevan,  Penarth]. 

VONPORT. — For  roadworks,  lane  between  Evelyn 
Lathleaven-streets,  and  rear  of  Victoria-road  (Con- 
No.  79),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns, 
igh  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-strcet, 
iport 

Donne  £135  5  91  I  Jefford  &  Sons  £136  0  7£ 

F.  Duke  133  13  4  Pethick  Bros., 

ney  ....  6j)  |  piyra0uth*  128  16  0 

VONPORT. — For  roadworks,  Warleigh  -avenue 
on  2,  Contract  No.  83),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  29, 
treet,  Devonport 

*£5^  9|F.J.Stantury  £344  10  2 

tBpT  '  11  0  E-  L-  F-  Duke  343  16  10 

&  Pearce  373  3  O  F.  Do  ney, 

I  &  Sons  354  17  2 1  Devonport*  323  8  4 

I^^RTrcF^,roadworks-  road  from  Victoria- 
orno  AHnn d °L Ed*thT;6treet  (Contract  No.  84),  for 
1 '  Burnq-  Borough  Surveyor, 
ipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-street,  Devonport 
fc”  £255  10  74  I  Hortopp  Bros.  £213  4  7 

BC»  5  I!  gnt-SS  207  14  9 

F.  Duke  216  8  1  |  Devonport*  195  16  3 

Bl°avfmmT;7/0r  rioadw°rks,  lane  between  St. 
act  No  rrwL  n"  2  of  st-  Aubyn-avenue 
ehSnrvolnr  m  tde  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns, 
gh  Sur\eyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Devonport 

j*5  J’e(a 100  “59  13  3  I  E-  B.  F.  Duke  £125  14  8 
WiA°nS  Inf  3  0  Pethick  Bros., 

ii“t|  Pljm0utl1'"  121  06 
™ttNo07j)'7m(rh.r<S,aworlis'  ^athleaven-B treet, 

,1,  0;.  i}’  ..the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns 

Ihr-erteror,  Municipal  Offices,  29.  Ecr-sheet,’ 

?  5S  Pearce  *  Bros 3  165  7  6 
>P  B'M'  m  »  <  I  PlymouOiV  .*  163  u  0 

F.  Burns  Rnrmi„i,  o  ''  01  t,ie  Corporation. 
r-Btre.t,  DeTOn^JfM  y°r'  MllnlciI>al  Officos, 

•y....::  60  5  6  68  18  8 


DEVONPORT.  —  For  roadworks,  lane  between 
Lynher  and  Evelyn-streets,  and  rear  of  Nos.  41  to  fO, 
Victoria-road  (Contract  No.  78),  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Burns.  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices, 
29.  Ker-street,  Devonport. 

Jefford  &  Sons  £192  9  11  I  Petbick  Bros.  £183 

E.  L.  F.  Duke  190  15  0  J.  F.  Donne, 

F.  Doney -  189  2  3|  Devonport*  177  19  10 

DEVONPORT.  —  For  roadworks,  Evelyn-street, 
(Contract  No.  75),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns 
Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-street, 
Devonport : — 

J.  F.  Donne  ..  £192  13  4  I  Jefford  &  Sons  £160  3  7 

Steer  &  Pearce  169  4  3  Pearce  Bros.  . .  156  18  0 

E.  L.  F.  Duke  166  1  2  F.  Doney, 

Hortopp  Bros..  162  6  7  1  Devonport*  152  0  0 

ERDINGTON. — For  erecting  a  new  pavilion  for  male 
inmates,  a  chapel,  etc.,  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Aston 
Guardians.  Messrs.  C.  Wliitwell  &  Sons,  architects, 
23,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  : — 

W.  Lee  &  Son,  Avenue-road,  Aston  Manor*  ...  £10,1 

FRASERBURGH  (N.B.). — Accepted  for  erecting 
semi-detached  houses,  King  Edward-s treet,  for  Messrs. 
T.  Chalmers  &  Chapman.  Mr.  W.  S.  E.  Wilson,  archi¬ 
tect,  Broad-street.  Fraserburgh  : — 

Mason  :  G.  Fraser  . £365  0  0 

Carpenters:  Brebner  &  Jenkins  ..  293  13  0 

Slater  :  A.  Thomson  .  54  0  0 

Plumbers  :  R.  Tindall  &  Sons  ....  107  11  7 

Plasterer:  A.  Campbell  .  85  0  0  i 

Painter:  W.  Stuart .  39  q  q 

[All  of  Fraserburgh.] 

HANDS  WORTH.— For  paving  works,  Hamstead- 
road  and  Birchfleld-road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Engineor  and  Surveyor 
Council  House,  Handswoith,  Birmingham  : —  ’ 

8.  Wood  ....  £2,00 J  15  3  Currall, Lewis, 

Fitzmaurice  &  &  Martin. .  £1,741  0  0 

_  .  1.910  3  8  A.  Cooper  . .  1,598  11  6 

D-Baw .  1,894  12  0  Sutherland  & 

H.  Burnham  .  1,781  12  0  Thorpe, 

,  Smethwick*  1,510  2  1 

[Engineers  estimate,  £1,910  12s.  10d.] 

HOLLINGBOURN  (Kent). — For  laymg  630  ft.  of 
iron  pipes  and  fixing  hydrants  at  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians  : — 


J.  T.  Willmore  £149  10  0 
C.  Watson  &  Co.  124  10  0 
H.  J.  Smith  & 

Son .  102  0  0 

Dennis,  Paine, 

&  Co .  96  0  0 

E.  T.  Jeffery  . .  94  0  0 


M.  Batchelor  . .  £90  0  0 
C.  T.  Bresley  . .  85  6  8 

G.  H.  Edmed  . .  84  15  0 

M.  Webb .  78  7  6 

Elmore  &  Son, 

Maidstone*  . .  73  10  0 

H.  Goodwin....  70  0  0 


.ct  No^68)  Ffor  the8^01*8’  Tamar-avenue, 

Steer  & 

Pearce .... 

Jefford  & 

Sons  .... 

F.  D  0  n  e  y, 

Devonport' 


Donne  £477  13 
Bros.  416  17  9 
Duke  411  7  10 
Stan- 

....  406  7  6 


£392  17  0 
877  4  24 
370  0  10 


ONPQRT  v  ’  * 

0.  76),  for  therrn°rnnW0.-k8’  Bynher-street  (Con- 
onne,  £150  17  1  -  T 

Fearce  134  7  o  £®fford&  Sons  £128  6  10 
■D«ke  133  16  0  “n Bros- ‘  '  12512  0 
P  Bros.  129  10  8lnDoney> 

8 1  Devonport  *  123  4  4 


HORSHAM— For  redrainingWorkhouse  and  premises 
for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  H.  Buratow,  architect,  e’ 
West-street,  Horsham  : —  ’ 

Potter  Bros.,  Builders,  Horsham . .  £655 

HOVE— For  additions  to  No.  74,  The  Drive,  Hove 
for  Captain  John  Rose  Auldjo.  Mr.  R.  Owen  Allsop' 
architect : — 

E.  Winter* . £1,180  15 

BULL— For  the  erection  of  wood  and  glazed 
Committee  •— &  DUmber  of  schools,  for  the  Education 

,r  Sliding  Portions— Thirteen  Schools. 

North  of  England  School  Furnishing 

Co.,  Darlington  . £447  6  2 

Fixed  Portions— Two  Schools. 

G.  Harrison,  Hull  .  55  2  0 

Fixed  Portions— Three  Schools. 

G.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Hull .  75  7  g 

IPSWICH— Accepted  for  painting  and  decorating 
Council  Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr  E 
T.  Johns,  Architect,  Cornhill-chambers,  Ipswich  ’  ’ 
Inside  Painting,  .Colouring,  etc. 

Wher stead-road  Boys'  and  Girls'  Council  Schools. 

A.  C.  Harding,  Ipswich  .  £79  i0 

Smart-street  Council  School  and  Handicraft  Centre. 

Crisp  &  Smith,  Ipswich . £49  iq 

Bramford-road  Council  School. 

Sergeant  &  Son,  Ipswich  . £50 

Rose  Hill  Council  School. 

Boyce  &  Sons,  Ipswich . £53  15 

Higher  Elementary  Council  School. 

A.  C.  Harding,  Ipswich  .  £145  17  g 

Outside  Painting. 

Wherstead-road  Boys'  and  Girls'  Council  Schools. 

Crisp  &  Smith,  Ipswich  . £14  10 

Argyle-street  Council  School. 

A.  Stopher,  Ipswich . .  £9  15 

.  California  Council  School. 

Crisp  &  Smith,  Ipswich . £0  10 

*  Britannia-road  Council  School. 

A.  Stopher,  Ipswich . .  £14  10 

Offices,  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre  and  Cookery  Centre. 
Boyce  &  Sons,  Ipswich  .  £14  5  5 


JARROW— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Bede  Burn  and  Grange  Council  aehools,  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  Adam,  clerk  of  works.  Quanti¬ 
ties  by  Mr.  J.  Savage,  Newcastle  : — 

Bede  Burn  Council  School,  Jarrow. 

Glen  &  Moffett,  Back  Queen’s-road,  Jarrow*  £(2,756  3  5 
Grange  Gouneil  School.  Jarrow. 

W.  Cowper,  Back  Railway-street,  Jarrow* . .  £585  10  0 

LEYTON8TOXE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  board-room  and  offiees  at  the  Workhouse,  Union- 
lane.  for  the  Guardians  of  the  West  Ham  Union.  Mr 
J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  1000,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  B.C. : — 


Alternative 

Work. 

..  £676 
..  660 
. .  540  ] 

..  510 


Shurmur  &  Sons  . £7,821 

Newell  &  Lusty .  7,400 

J.  &  W.  Inkpen  .  7,160 

H.  C.  Horswill  .  6,967 

Gregar  &  Son .  6,333  . . 

Fuller  &  Son .  5,935  ....  604 

W.  Maddison .  5,821  ....  660 

Sands  &  Burley .  6,598  _  479 

F.  J.  Coxhead  .  5,293  ....  640 

Patman  &  Fothoringham. .  6,224  _  703 

W.  Mandors,  Leyton .  *4.961  ....  664 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £5,250  and  £600.] 

LONDON. — For  wiring  for  eleetrlc  light  installation 
at  workhouse  and  infirmary,  Wormwbod  Scrubbs,  for 
Hammersmith  Board  of  Guardians.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  S. 
Enright,  engineers,  68.  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  W.C. : — 
Electric  Wiring. 

W.  J.  Fryer  &  Go ,  Bravington  Works, 

Paddington*  . £4,580 

Transforming  Apparatus. 

W.  J.  Fryer  <fc  Co.,  Bravington  Works, 
Paddington*  . .  £1,061 

LONDON. — For  repairs,  painting,  and  other  works 
at  the  Public  Garden  and  urinals,  for  Islington 
Borough  Council  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  Boroligh 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N.  Quantities  by 

Public- 
Urinals. 
*259  10  7 
401  16  fi 
318  10  9 
275  0  0 
294  15  3 


Public 
Gardens. 

Brav  &  Co.  . £837  17 


844  18  n 
648  17  7 
623  6  0 
546  4  6 
552 


H.  R.  Brown . 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  F.  Holliday . 

C:  &  W.  Hunnlngs  .... 

R.  Isles,  Ltd .  .  _ 

J.  Johnson .  606  14 

Markham  &  Markham..  1,039  16 

R.  Metcalf  &  Son .  685  17  8 

R.  E:  Metcalf .  512  4  10 

G.  A.  Rowley  .  585  18  7 

Stevens  Bros:  _ .*.  669  11  0 

Victoria  Sanitarv  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  Victoria- 

street,  S.W.  .  *478  16  1  *164  3  3 

LONDON. — For  laying  mastic  asphalto  on  the  foot¬ 
way  on  the  south  side  of  Newington  Green,  for  the 
Islington  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street.  N.  :  — 

Rowland,  Carr,  &  Co . £272  17  6 

Asphaltic  Limestone  Concrete  Co.,  Ltd.  266  15  7 

Limmer  Asphalte  PaviDg  Co .  251  9  6 

International  Asphalte  Co .  245  15  0 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving  Co., 

Ltd .  243  6  0 

French  Asphalte  Co.,  Ltd . .  243  1  :s 

T.  Faldo  &  Co.,  Ltd .  242  5  7 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalte  Paving  Co., 

Ltd .  240  5  3 

London  Asphalte  Co.,  Ltd .  238  2  7 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Co.  228  12  10 

Bradshaw  &  Co .  228  8  4 

J.  Smart  &  Son .  227  4  2 

Grounds  &  Newton,  South  Tottenham*  192  19  6 


LONDON. — For  constructing  conveniences  and  a  care¬ 
taker’s  lodge  at  the  playground,  Morton-road,  N.t  for 
the  Islington  Borough  Couneil.  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. : — 


.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . £366 


G.  Wade 

Johnson  ..  364  10 

G.  F.  Holliday  348  18 
General  Build¬ 
ers,  Ltd.  . .  339  0 

A.  G.  Crisp 
M  at  t  o  ck 
Parsons . . 


O  0 


318 

297 


C.  Castle* Son  £293 
Stevens  Bros.  293 
H.  Kftnt  .... 

Victoria  Sani¬ 
tary  Engi¬ 
neering  Co. 

F.  H.  Pearse . . 

S.  Kind,  564, 
High-road. 
Leytonstone*  263  10 


292 


290 


LONDON— For  electric  lighting,  hot-water  boating, 
terrazzo  paving,  etc.,  at  the  Hilda-road  Bcliooi, 
Canning  Town,  for  the  West  Ham  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  W.  Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-shreet,  E.C.  : — 

Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus. 

Brightside  Engineering  Co.,  Westminster*  . .  £487 
Terrazzo  Paving.  _  „  ' 

British  Mosaic  Co.,  London* . £137  18  0 

[No  tender  accepted  yet  for  electric  lighting-] 
LONDON. — For  paving  with  asphalte  the  carriage¬ 
way  of  America-square,  E.C.,  for  the  Corporation  of 
London  :  — 

London  Asphalte  Co.*  .  £564  10 

LONDON— For  paving  with  asphalte  the  footways 
of  Aldgate,  for  the  Corporation  of  London  : — 

London  Asphalte  Co.* . .  £107  1  4 

LONDON.  —  For  proposed"  factory  premises  at 
Crofton  Park-road,  London,  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Alfred 
Graham  &  Co.  Messrs.  Bingham  &  Broughton, 

architects,  Crofton  Park,  S.E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Croydon  : — 

F.  Ward  &  Sons  . .  £7,466 

J.  Burke  .  7,234 

Courtney  &  Fair- 

bairn  .  7,089 

Perry  Bros .  6,977 

Longley  &  Co .  6,945 

A.  W.  Jaggers  &  Co.  6,900 

Ashby  Bros .  6,879 

Kennard  Bros .  6,800 

Holloway  Bros., 

Ltd .  6,793 

TENDERS 


Thomas  &  Edge  . .  a 


T.  D.  Leng 


6,560 


H.  L.  Holloway  ■  •  6,600 

B.  E.  Nightingale  6,444 
Edwards  &  Medway  6,429 
W.  H.  Hyde......  6,400 

W.  Nash  .  6- 275 


-Continu'd  on  Page  141. 
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the  builder- 


[July  29,^ 


»ND  CONTRACTS. 

COMPETITION 

.  *.  *  -  -  »*  **r "  _ 


Nature  of  Work. 


•PLANS,  ETC.,  PUB.  SCHLS.,  ADLINGTON,  ETC. 


By  whom  Required. 
Cheshire  C.O.  Education  Committee 


Not  stated  . 


CONTRACTS. 


Natute  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Beneal  and  N.W.  Railway  Co. 
Bucklow  . . 


125  tons  of  Wrought  Iron  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Dunham  Massey . 

Water  Sunply,  Iuveraven  School  .  i  corporation  . 

Paving.  Park-terrace.  Tynemouth  •  '  V  'iVlew o'rth  Brentford  Guardians  . 

Decoration  and  Screen  at  Union  .Orac3S,  narrO2at0  Harrogate  Corporation  -•••••• 

Furniture  and  Fittings,  Carnegie  Library,  Harrog  S  llf*  Gasworks  Committee  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


fUllllbUlO  ilUVl  I'  mau6»,  - - r.--  ■  ...... 

Carting  Work  for  'f’ wo  Years  at  GasworKs  ....  -^  Buildiag  Committee . 

FURNIAH-,  Et’0.,H.  OF  0.,EUS1U.n  iui-  g.  b.  Pir.tway  . 


Coal  Wagons  and  Brake  Vans. Manch nStor  Guardians .  w  9mil|  cngc'—-,  ^oll  Manchester 

Upbuilding  QntpwM  *  P-S  I  MM  U.D.O. ,.  -  ”  ;  £  oAta**,  W, 


_  „  „„u0m. house.  Old  Broad-street,  E.G . . 

fpf  WllSVo°n'^gfn«»r,  301,;<Mhedral.Stieet,  Manchester.... 

o'-ig-  .“'alrSlh  SnrVnVra,  Tymraiith '.'.'.'."'.'.W  ". 

IR8"!'116;  nn-t  Union  Offices,  Isleworth . 

Tavlor’Tiwn  Clerk.  Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate  . 

3.  Wind""™ H«^l'oalt‘B™Br*ia;iiiaiy^."’S| 

C.  W.  Young,  8  -  tect  23,  Strutt-streot,  Manchester . I 

..  A.  ^^.^feineer,  Council  Offices,  Clioster-bank,  Prestwich.. 

•  •  T iSwn  Hall,  Manchester  ........... . .  -  • . . . . . 


900  fin.  yds.' Unclimb.  Iron  Fencing,  Prestwich  Clough  |  ^J^ter'cleansing  Committee  ..  B.’ciason  Thorns,  -in  t  Ireland 

Skewen  Sewerage  •(Contract  No.'  2) '. ! !  *.  • ; ;  SStfwSu'.D.'c.' ' ! ”  1°  GodS.^ec..  f®?^ 

VnntlMbn1 «S  at'iVttaivhili  Oonidi  School  . .  j  . =■  f  lli  We'stgato,  Eotlio.l.am  "I! 

Street  Works.  Castleford .  Rotherham  Guardians .  *  a0‘  dc 

Extension  of  Laundry  Premises .  do.  Workhouse  Master  ....•••••  •  •  •••••;  •  .  dc 

Additions  to  Isolation  Hospital  .  Belper  Guardians .  T  B  Renton,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices  Whickham .  dc 

Painting  Outside  of  Workhouse  Premises .  whickham  U.D.C .  tarvis  &  Sons,  Architects,  Paradise- parade,  Lynn .  ». 

KCand Y.Vd  of" ^ y  I  gjg I  j  1 1 : 1 !  I 

'S  bSS"  :  1  1  C^F.^Wike,  City  Surveyor!  Tow. .  Hall,  S  ,e«.ld 


All!, 


Making-up  Roads.  Chorlton  and  Wlialloy  Range....  ^  °  ms  ^  et0  Commitee  1  C.  F.  W ike,  y  St.’  George’s-roadHull  .......  ...... 

OUy.  Grove  Depot  Palntlns.  etc.  ........ "***  ‘  ..  ,  EZhfe™  sSVmnu.  ai»»«»l  Edlnbmgh 


North  Sea  Outrap .OoiraienoiMtraStato^j.^j^  j  Msli"  Oii,"  "etc.,  Co . 


Excavating  and  Brickwork,  near  _.  „ 

Alterations  to  Dinaw  Chapel,  Nantymoel . 

School  and  Classrooms,  Nantymoel  .  Tnwa  Councii  . •  -  -  ... 

Southwold  Sea  Defence  Works  . Vi  *  s'nh'n'ni  West  Riding  Education  Committee 

Asphalting  &  Alterations.  Wath-upon-Dcarno  Sch  Miners'  Homes.  Land,  etc..  Co..... 
Nine  Houses  at  Ynysbooth,  near  Abercynon  •■••••  -nj_hfc  Ron.  Viscount  Falmouth  .. 

I  Roofing  of  Bar  and  Erecting  Piggery  at  Tregas3ow  Mountain  Ash  Education  Committee 

Cloakroom,  etc..  Penrhiwceiber  School  . .  “ouuu 

Renovating,  Painting,  etc.,  Newtown  School  . . 

Painting,  etc.,  Darranlas  Infant  School . 

Painting,  etc..  Navigation  School,  Abercynon.. 

110  yds.  of  12-in.  Sewer,  etc  ,  at  Backworth  . . 

600  yds  of  3-in.  Water  Mains . I  qhefneid  Education  Committoe. 

I  School,  Upperthorpe .  . 

Villa  Grant, -street,  Elgin  .  Slirrov  Education  Committee.. 

♦ALTERATIONS  TO  LINGFIELD  SCHOOL . I  3ggnJ Abbot  Guardians  . 

SSS&SrJt  : ,  «»‘jatsnor.u.'“y.^'. . : : 

Heating"  ip»»£.Vii  »l" .' :  ‘“l  ■■  ^  . 

Painting  &  Decorating  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall  ^.l^^nrnnratii 
Alterations,  etc.,  to  Borough  Police-station,  etc.. 


ssrsKBANs™****"*  °,ri“ . “ 


Earsdon  U.D.C. .. 


.  T7I  <-„rQrr  -pnor  Westminster-chbr3.,  3,  Victoria-st., Westminster 

j-yicten^SK  Arc.1,itoct'  °"“*  HaU'  WsM"ld" 

T  W  Jones,  Cynon-chambers,  Abercynon . . 

G  Gow,  Tregolhnan  Office,  Truro.  . . 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash . 


J.  R.  MacMillen,  Shlremoor  . .  .  do, 

it  t  Painruon  Architect,  19,  St.  James’s-street,  Sheffield .  do, 

u'  R  Pratt  Architect,  Town  and  County  Bank-buildings,  Elgin  Aug,  ; 

Victoria-street,  Westmlnstot,  S.W.  5, 

i  amt  Architect,  Dnion-etreet,  Newton  Abbot  .  Ai|.  1 

New  BWo'rta  EngineW,  MMMM- . . .  *. 


Glossop  Corporation. . 


.  Barnes  U.D.C. 

I  Chiswick  U.D.C. 


W  Wclburn.  Borough  Surveyor,  , 

Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Kingstown,  Ireland  . 

'  m  n  Hawk*  Architect,  Norfolk-sciuare.  Glossop . . 

'  W  H  Byrne'i  Son,  Architects,  211,  Sutlolk-strent,  Dublin. . .. 

Odnncil  Surveyor,  Public  Oflices.  Hampton  Middlesex. . 

"  K  B  Rowell,  Architect.  Triangle  Corner,  East  sheen,  Surrey.. 

Pmmrll’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chiswick,  W . . . . . . . 

'  SR  Carter  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Sefton-road.  Litherland.. 
•  a rr-hit.ects  Surveyors.  Middleton  Cheney 


•FIRE  STAT’N  &  READING-RM.,  „ 

•CHAPEL  ETC  .  IN  SHERN-R04.D  CEMETERl . 

‘S0It?Ew™w.TSB- BE WER- ET0 . jssssm o.s.c." .  £“• 

a«.| MidaU- ^,v  '  . ,  Ktb  “nbim  r.ua;ii;» :  j- ’«•'  D  . 

Sewage  Pumping  Machinery.  . . . .  North  Camberwell  Liberal' ciiib! 

.SaSS^o-M.  ... 

Excavating  and  Laying  Water  Miius . •'  • 

Engine  House,  etc.,  Ripponden  Mills,  near  Halifax..  Tnwn'onun’cil 

400  tons  of  Broken  Granite,  etc . ••••••••  Stamford  TowaUouncu . 

•NEW  COTTAGES.  ETC..  AT  WATERWORKS  ..  Borough  of  Ryd 
•PAINTING  SEWER  DUCT  AND  VENTILATORS  ;  Hendon  U.D.C. 

•EXCAVATING  AND  BURNING  FILTER  BEDS  do.  do> 

•CONCRETE1  AsSsT^Bt/sSrVIOB  RESERVOIR  Brumby  *nd Fro M  .farvbS^Ucharis?' I”’  VictTrla-streot.’  Westminster  S.W.  ...... 

•NEW  SCHOOL  AT  MAYBURY.  WOKING  - ....  Surrey Committee .  ^  fco  the  Guardians,  Offices,  Brook-st:  Kennington-road,  S.E 

•SANITARY  WORK.  BROOK-ST.  INFIRMARY  Lambeth  Guardians ^erk  to  the  Committee,  18.  The  Avenue.  Mmehead.  Somerset  . . 

•ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  A  L’  MINEHEAD  .  Mmehead  &  Wdliton  Dis.  Ho.,.  Com.  Walker,  Engrs.,  Milton-chbrsv  Milton-st.,  Nottingham.. 

Sinking  Borehole . .  . ..... . . .  visithfg  Committee,' 'Bm.'nVg'ro've' ! !  Willcox  .fe  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Tomple-row,  Birmingham  ....  | 


An?,  i 
k 
& 


U.  av.  Olirauuau, 

O  Reuter.  45,  Albanv-road,  o.  E.  ...... 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Church  End,  Finchley  . 

;  Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects,  Rawson-street,  Halifax . 

H.  Hulso,  Borough  Surveyor,  Droitwitch . 


C  F.  L.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Architects.  Lord-st.-chambers,  Halifax.. 
F.  R.  Ryman.  Borough  Surveyor,  8,  St.  Mary  s-street,  Stamford 

i  Borough  Eagineor,  Town  Hall,  Byd®  •  . . •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

. !  council’s  Engineer,  CouncU  Offices,  The  Burroughs,  Honlon,  N.W. 


An;.  II 
4 
di 
Ao?  II 


Sinking  .  . _  ,  , 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Asylum  Seworage  Systei 

•SKIPTON  CATTLE  MARKET . 

•STREET  WORKS,  FITZ JOHN’S-AVENUE  .. 


Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engineer.-, 
j  S.  Rea,  Clerk,  Downpatrick 


Am. 
All?,  II 

Aot  a 


8klplon.Cat.Ue  Market,  Ltd . |  ^iiSlf  dS'  Sk'P‘°" - " 

. .  I  tt  n  n  n  amallinn.n  Architect.  8.  O.ueen-sti 


,  Barnet  U.D.C 


A«t  a 


,  h!  B.  G.  3.  Smalliiian,  Arcldteet,  8,"  Queen-street.  Che.peid.,  E.C, ,  *r 


Aug.  5 


Am.  r. 


•RDS.&  SEWERS,  MANOR  ESTATE,  LR.  TOOTING  !  Committee  '  T  Longdin  ’BiKOUgh  ^^ineer,  Town  Hall,  Warrington  . 

Horse  Fire  Escane,  Engine,  and  Hose  Carriage  ....  WarriugtonFireEngiue  Committee  .  Bdngam.  co  S  8  Victoria-street,  Westminster  .. 

. :::::  1 

^  I I  LSad^Si^rSJfSSierd .  ** 


•ygSffi ,!tsg&£Fh.: :::::::  i 5$ S  t. C  ”.  ”m‘  8 ' »  »" «»"»  *'•»  *-*&-*.  *».  hmmm.  m .  *>• 

House.  Newbrklge-on- Wye,  Radnorshire .  Mr.  C.  D.  Venables  Llewellyn.. 

Alterations  to  Junction  Hotel.  Wyke  . | 

Twenty  Houses  at  Fleur-de-Lis  .  Pias-road  Building  Club . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Victoria  Hotel,  Woodhall  Spa  ..  . 

8t.  Peter’s  Schools,  Leeds-road  . j  _  •  •  • 

Barley  Drying  Kiln,  The  Hythe,  Colchester .  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons - 

Additions,  etc.,  to  School  Buildings,  Brixton . I  National  School  Managers  . . 


W.  H.  Byrne  &  8on,  Architects,  29,  Sutfolk-street,  Dublin.. 

W.  Scott  Deakin,  Architect,  Pride  Hill,  Shrewsbury . 

J.  Jackson,  Architect,  Barry-street,  Bradford.. . . . 

C.  Telford  EVans,  Architect,  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff  . 

W.  Mortimer  &  Son,  Architects,  Lincoln . . . 

E.  Simpson,  Architect,  12,  Cunliffe-terrace,  Manningham  . 

J.  W.  Start,  F.S.I..  Colchester  . ■  . . V>iV™Anti 

King  &  Lister,  Archts.  &  Surveyors,  8.  Princess-square,  Plymouth , 


Additions,  etc.,  to  School  Buildings,  mix  con . i  naiiumu  ouuuui  luaiiagoio.. ......  ,  ~ 

•INF  SCH.  AT  BROWNHILLS,  WALSALL  WOOD  i  Staffordshire  C.C.  Education  Com.  Education  Committee ^nff°1rdAf. 
•TEN  SMALL  VILLAS . . j  .  w  n-  Pnn,fl-  Architect.  Prestod-road.  Cl. 


j  W.  C.  Poole,  Architect,  Prestod-road,  Clapham  Junction.. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


(jQt\tracts,  ly.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments. 


July  29,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  139. 
jONDON.— For  Battersea,  Clapham,  Streatham,  and 
.ndsworth  sub-stations,  higli  and  low-tension  switch-: 
r,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Jritish  Thorason-Houston  Co.,  Ltd. . .  £13,178  6  0 
Iritish  Westinghouse  Electric  and 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd .  12,705  7  0 

[elvln  &  J.  White,  Ltd .  12,335  6  0 

)ick,  Kerr,  A  Co.,  Ltd .  12,042  6  3 

t.  Keyrolle  A  Co .  11,421  19  0 

iemeng  Bros.  A  Co.,  Ltd .  10,568  10  0 

llectrio  Construction  Co.,  Ltd .  10,317  10  0 

ieneral  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Man¬ 
chester* .  10,129  12  0 

idison  A  Swan  United  Electric  Light 
Co.,  Ltd .  8,427  0  0 

iONDON. — For  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  sub- 
ions,  low-tension  switchboards,  for  the  London 
nty  Council:— 

jaily,  Grundy,  &  Barrott,  Ltd . £3,148  5  6 

.elvin  A  J.  White,  Ltd .  2,853  9  6 

■ritlsh  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.  2,701  14  0 

1  alsall  Electrical  Company,  Ltd.  . .  2,564  4  6 

I  Reyrollo  A  Co.,  Ltd .  2.382  9  6 

lemens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2.344  0  0 

onsolidated  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  2(226  0  0 

Hodges  &  Co .  2  157  14  0 

ritish  Westioghouse  Electric  and 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd .  2,101  l  0 

i  T,h?mas  .  2,055  18  6 

lectric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., _  2.053  10  0 

E.  Spagnoletti  A  Co .  2,008  10  0 

■  Robinson  A  Co .  j  ggo  j#  0 

Bneral  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  1 ,855  7  ,5 

G.  S tatter  A  Co .  ]  732  9  0 

Fowler  A  Co.  (Leeds),  Ltd . !!  1732  U  0 

nson  A  Swan  United  Electric  Light 

CO.,  Ltd .  ]  4gg  jQ  o 

I'ered  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham*  ..  1,347  10  U 

i^DRo/.‘7F?r  cl6!*ninR  and  Painting  works  at 
an  Asvl„,i8yn  m'  aT°(i,.'ng{Ir  8‘ W-  for  tl,e  Metro- 

,1"  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer- 
ubnson  A 
.,  Ltd.  .. 
atchelor.. 


I4.I 


Pcckham,  Sumner-road  ( Painting  Interior  of  Main  School, 
and  Gleaning  Interior  of  P.T.  Centre). 

T.  G.  Sharpington  £908  0  I  K.  Proctor*  Son. .  £550  0 
2;  Line .  777  0  Holliday  A  Green¬ 
er  Sayer  A  Son  . .  703  0  wood,  Ltd.,  Brix- 

Maxwell  Bro3.,  Ltd.  625  0  |  ton*  .  £533  0 

Mile  End.  Single-street  ( Painting  Interior  and  Exterior). 

A.  E.  Symes  ....  £680  0  ,ri —  *-  -  - 

A.  W.  Derby _  650  0 

J.  Haydon  &  Sons  635  10 
R.  Woollaston  & 

Co . .  486  0 


H.  Bouneau 


480  0 


Vigor  A  Co . £475 

J.  Chessum  A  Sons  461 
Barrett  A  Power, 

St.  Thomas’ 

Wks.,  Hackney*  436 


Bow  and  Bromley,  MonleM-road  School  (Alteration) 
Parrott  A  Isom  ....  £439  1  J.  T.  Eobev 

-  371  A.  V°&; '  a,!  ““ 
r.  A  P.  J.  Wood....  346  I  penter’s  -  road, 

Stratford*  .  275 


J.  Grover  A  Son _  346 


Stepney,  Trafalgar- square  ( Painting  Interior). 


W.  Shurmur  _ 

Sons.  Ltd . £787  0 

A.  E.  Symes -  742  (l 

Langdon  A  Clark  630  0 
.T.  Haydon  A  Sops  630  0 
Vigor  A  Co .  597  0 


Barrett  A  Power  £596  0 
J.  Chessum  A  Sons  589  0 
Woollaston  Bros.  648  10 
E.  Woollaston  A 
Co.,  22,  Lacey- 
streot,  Bow*  . .  629  0 


Hampstead,  New-end  (Heating  Apparatus). 


Eossor  A  Bussell, 

Ltd . £648- 10 

Strode  A  Co .  687  '  0 

Wippell  Bros.  A 

How  .  563  10 

J.  Tetton  A  Co.  660  0 

Wrieht  Bros .  655  0 

C.  Kite  A  Co.  . .  635  10 
It.  H.  A  J.  l’ear- 
,  son,  Ltd .  635  0 


E.  Clarke  . £510 

Wontner  -  Smith, 

Gray,  A  Co.  . .  505 

J.  Grundy .  497 

B.  Harlow  A  Sons  487 
G.  A  E.  Bradlev, 

68  and  70.  El- 
fort-road,  High¬ 
bury*  .  487 


Brix'.on,  Crawford- street  (Alterations). 


£190 

0 

0 

J.  A  M.  Patrick 

0 

u 

J  8.  Fenn  . . 

169 

4 

7 

W.  J.  Simms  A 

108 

0 

0 

F.  Kinnaird  . . 
E.  Wall . 

0 

0 

0 

168" 

0 

0 

road.  Belve¬ 
dere*  . 

129  15  0 


95  0  0 


ill  vard  f„‘  1  ,  Creorge-tho-Martvr 

Enty  (S&:-  Tabard'8treet-  the 

Jfcwifk0Qlit^n«nH^f 0/  R"ai’w-  etc. 

Carr  A  £  d  ShUtter  °°-*  Ltd-  •  •  £465  0  0 

-  .  448  15  0 

433 


W.  King  A  Son 

I.  F.  Ford .  767 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  757 

Rice  A  Son  ....  7:7 

T.  Hooper  A  Sou  698 

W.  Downs .  689 

J.  Marsland  A 

Sons  .  625 


Holliday  A  Groen- 

wood,  Ltd . j 

J.  Garrett  a  Sou 
w.  V.  Goad  .... 

E-  B.  Tucker. . . . 
W.  J.  Coleman  A 
Co..  Wynne- 
road,  Biixtou* 


.  lL.(]^,ON:~FoTrr  private  street  works  (second  batch). 

for  the  Finchley  Urban  District  Council : _ 

Crescent-road. 

Alternative  Price  for 
other  than  Victoria 
Indurated  Paving. 

J.  Jackson  ■ —  vdi  7  si  a 

A.  B.  Champniss . . . .  —  410  no  d 

rSSK,?00 .  -  304  *1  I 

S.  Gibbon ..........  —  oco  10  a 

Ballards,  Ltd .  _  *  * '  ‘  1 3  7 

.  £35718  sj ::::  St1!  l 

Kavanagh*  Co.  ..  —  oR7  1fi  d 

T.  Adams .  |_  *•’’  o * 

Grounds  A  Newton  — 

T.  Free  A  Sons  _  _ 

Harvey  Bros .  306  14  105 

H.  B.  FTowyer .  .  v 

W.  lies*  .  _  *'•*  2! 

[Engineer’s  estimate  (less  lighting  and 
contingencies),  £393  17s.  6d.] 


341  6  11 
331  8  3 
324  16  6 


,r  LONDON  —For  private  street  works,  for  Finchley 
Urban  District  Council : —  J 


Hackney,  C-.  Stormont  House  Residential  School  for 
(Mentally  Defective  Blind  Boys). 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 
&  Son . £(79  1 


E.  Lawrance 

Sons  . £270  0 

J.  Grover  A  Son  243  0 

T.  L.  Green _  237  0 

W.  Shurmur  A 

Sons.  Ltd .  225  0 

Matlock  A  Parsons  198  O 
Stevens  Bros .  184  15 


J.  Stewart . 

C.  E.  Price . 

L.  H.  A  Jt. 
Roberts,  34, 
Rheidol-  terrace, 
Islington* 


159  0 


Bennington,  Upper Eenninglon-lane  (Heating Apparatus) 
W.  G.  Cannon  A  Stevens  A  Sons  v.nm  , 


Wragge,  Ltd...!;;;"" . 

r*r|jie  *  Wilkinson,  Ltd.'  ’ ! ! .  30a  n 

1*  Smith,  London  and  Brierley  Hi'li*  273  7 

faZEfS*1*  *""**>  , 

e?s  A  Son  ..  .  £°?4  15  2 

Pearce . .  ,l49  5  11 

araore  Works'  Ytd .  7  6 

BS1!  S 

Downs  .  664  0  0 

t  Price .  559  0  0 

1 0-  g°.ter.  “S  2  2 

S’fc?lSB!,aS  P,ainti,1K  works  at  Iho 

r-SSSSSa?*  ®  T°W\°:wT: 

.  £175  0  0 


Stevens  A  Sons . .  £630 
J.  Yetton  A  Co. . .  615 
G.  A  E.  Bradley  697  U 
Wontner  -  Smith, 

Gray  A  Co.,  81, 
Finsbury-pave  - 
“mat  .  669  10 


ohn’son  A 
Ltd„  •  •  •  -  232  0  0 
A  Son  239  0  0 
ctor  A  Son  208  0  n 

'v-  d .  2(15  4  6 

Amg  ....  205  0  0 
nt  .  199  0  0 


•  J.  Simms  A 


J-  8.  Fenn  .... 
L.  Kazak,  3  A  4, 
Station  -  road, 
Belvedere*  .. 


,  Cannon  A 

Sons . £?69  0 

J.  A  F.  May  _  669  0 

C.  Kite  A  Co.  . .  656  0 

Whippell  Bros.  A 

Row .  652  10 

The  Bright  side 
Foundry  A  En¬ 
gineering  Co., 

Ltd .  630  0 

Hammersmith,  EUersl ie-road  (Heating  Apparatus). 

Turner  A  Co . £210  1  G.  Davis  .  £190 

J.  Grundy  .  209  R.  Clarke.  41.  Feathor- 

Palpwkar  A  Sons  . .  197  |  stone-street*  ....  160 
Southwark,  IF.,  Orange-street  (Heating  Apparatus). 


F.  F  'wles  . 

S.  Gibbons  . 

Griffiths  A  Co . 

Ballards;,  Ltd . 

J.  Jackson  . 

Kavanagh  A  Co . 

A.  B.  Champniss _ 

T.  Adams  . 

Ground;  A  Newton 
T.  Free  A  Sons  .... 

H.  D.  Bowyer . 

Harvev  Bros .  1,017 

W.  Isles* . 


Churchficld-avenue. 

..  1,452  17  2*  .. 


,  £',107  7  2 
.  1.455  1  11 

.  1.399  1  2 

.  1,377  4  9 

.  1.371  13  2 

,  1.361  13  7 

.  1,252  4  1 

,  1,24V  4  1 

1,102  6  5 


W.  Simmons  . .  £160  ,00 
T.  S.  K  Light  A 

Sons  .  120 

G.  Davis .  100 

J.  Grundy _  95 

W.  G.  Cannon 
A  Sons 
Palowkr 

Sons  .  80  0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

)  10  0 


Richmond  A 

Co..  Ltd .  £75  12  0 

O.  A  E.  Bradley 

J.  Yetton  A  Co. 

K.  Clarke  _ 

Stevens  A  Sons, 

Dari  ingtou 
Works, South- 


71  10  O 
09  10  0 
64  0  0 


1,173 

_  1.139  11  9 

3  10§  ....  1,095  1  4 

rv! .  —  1,085  0  0 

[Engineer’s  cstimato  (less  lighting  and 
contingencies),  1,392  4s.  8d.] 

LONDON. — For  private  street  works,  for  Finchley 
Urban  District  Council :  — 

Mounlfield-road. 

J.  Jackson .  —  £1,460  9  7 

8.  Gibbon  .  —  1303  5.  6 

Griffiths  A  Co .  —  1,353  1  9 

F.  Fowles  .  1,271  16  9*  ....  1,313  0  9 

Kavanagh  A  Co.  ..  —  _  1,299  13  4 

R.  Ballard.  Ltd .  —  ....  1,273  8  4 

A.  B.  Champniss  ..  —  ....  3  23 1  1  4 

T.  Adams  .  —  ....  1,19110  2 

Grounds  A  Newton  .  —  ....  1,180  11  4 

T.  Free  A  Sons  ....  —  ....  1,125  10  5 

Harvey  Bros .  1,045  6  101  _  1,118  15  10 

H.tD.  Bowyer .  —  1,046  5  5 

W.  lies*, 3 .  —  1.O40  0  0 

[Engineer's  estimate  (less  lighting  and 
contineencies),  £1,339  13s.  5d.] 


Norwood,  Elm-court  Residential  School  for  Blind  Girls 
(Iron  Staircases). 

M  e  rry  weather 
A  Sods.  Ltd.  £168  18 


120  0  0 


“nTOmHtam  ®“,,OATI011  tbndeks. 
Bmomm  m  Smmm 

4  G»S™rd  £65?  S  [  "0‘S,st°?  Br°“-  £60e  10 
1  Co .  6™  J  Haydon  * 

hmau  ...:  62U  S  r  Soi“’ .  M2  12 

0 


yraes . 

Derby  . 

11  4  Clark' ' 

;  Co . 


G.  Mills  A  Co. 
St.  Pan  eras 
Iron  Work 
Co.. 


160  0  0 


Me  D  0  wa  II, 

Steven,  A 
Co..  Ltd.  . 

A.  Ritchie  A 

Co . 

F.  A.  Norris  A 
Co.  (alterna¬ 
tive  estimate.)  Ill 
[Messrs.  Pierson  A  Co., 


113 


Hayward  Bros. 

&  Eckstein, 

_  Ltd . £107  15 

Cadogan  Iron- 

works  -  107  0 

F.  A.  Norris  A 

Co .  97  17 

Wilmer  A 
Sons,  11-14, 
Bury-street*  90  0 
Pierson  A  Co.  85  17 


Dollis  Park. 

J.  Jackson  .  — 

Griffiths  A  Co .  — 

Kavansgh  A  Co.  ..  — 

E.  Ballard.  Ltd.....  — . 

A.  B.  (  hampniss  . .  — 

F.  Fowler  .  2,201  1  9t  , 

S.  Gibbon  .  — 

Grounds  A  Newton  — 

T.  Adams  .  — 

T.  Fre  i  A  Pons  ....  — 

Harvey  Bros .  1,810  15  2§  . 

if.  T*.  Bowyer  ....  —  , 

W.  lies*  .  — 

[Engineer’s  estimate  (less  lighting  and 
contingencies),  £2,456  18s.  2d.] 


£?,5B0  0  n 
2,614  19  8 

2,298  15  1 

2,287  6  7 
i-,283  5  9 
2,277  1  9 
2,26  {  12  6 
2.155  5  8 
2.086  5  11 
1,953  8  10 
1.932  19  4 
1.920  11  5 

1,795  0  0 


•  Bouneau . 

It.  Woollaston  A  Co.  614 
J.  Chessum. A  Sons. 
Momor-road,  Bow*  438 


warms  oto  ato+oTiT  ‘n  UP  the  schedule  of 
ages,  etc.,  state  that  they  intend  to  pay  smiths  and 

:  S2SK2*» to  u5 


Kmi  TJS  hs™  tbftt  they  cannot  agree 

their  cindHionf  of  m“mScK.]'’e,““ty  0,1  ““uu,lt  of 

Iron  Staircases  at  Schools,  etc. 


Dolli8-avenue. 

J.  Jackson  .  — 

Griffiths  A  Co .  — 

F.  Fowles .  J3.379  12  2 

Kavanagh  A  Co .  — 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd .  — 

A.  B.  Champniss  . .  — 

S.  Gibbon .  — 

Grounds  A  Newton . .  — 

T.  Adams .  — 

H.  D.  Bowyer  ....  — 

Harvey  Bros .  §2,662  19  7 

T.  Free  A  Sons  ....  — 

W.  lies*  .  — 


£3,820  9  4 
3,601  3  6 

3,482  12  2 
3,297  0  8 
3,289  0  1 
3,262  7  5 
3,221  12  1. 
2.971  10  6 
2,968  12  5 
2.753  4  10 
2,733  12  11 
2,723  1  3 
2,646  0  0 
[Engineer’s  estimate  (less  lighting  and 
contingences),  £3,697  16s.  lid.)’ 

J  Granito  flag  stone  paving.  §  Shap  Granite  Co’s 
paving. 


. 

fc  Co*6”’  ^  *  i^»  St.  Andrew's-hili 

le  &  Co.".'."" . . 

K Ironwork  Co"' Ltd . 

*®ons,  11  td  ii  . 

-  ™  H,  Burry-stroet 


Brixton,  Clapham. 
Acre-lane.  for 

Home.  Little  Boys, 
King’s-rd. 


69  0  0 

81  0  0 
|  72  16  0 
97  2  0 
92  19  o  : 
49  17  6* 

j  56  0  0 

74  18  0 

75  0  n 
|  52  10 


Clapham, 
Linden 
Lodge, 
School  for 
Blind. 


231  9 
200  10 
109  10 


0  ■  125  0  0 


tv  .  •  ,  ;  Hackney,  S.J  Haggerston,  r,  tv* 

Duhvieh.  Upton  Fellows-  Ha^er"  Islington, 

Lyndhurst-  House  street,  ,,  ? 

Grove.  ,  Truant  Temporary  !  Maidstone-  Highbury 

School.  School.  1  street-  <  Truant. 


Lewisham,  Wandg. 
Manor  worth, 

Mount  Waldron- 

a  i!81i  road. 

School.  | 


i  n  o 

I  18  6 
0  0 


91  10 
122  2 
103  0 
62  15 
68  7 
96  18 


95  0  0  !  46  0  0* 


75  17 

103  10 

104  10 
58  5 
63  12 

84  17 

85  O 
65  0 


1  £  s.  d. 
54  15  0  | 
62  0  0 


79  15  0  60  16  0  78  n  0  — 


0  0  56  0  0  69  10  0 


61  0  0  I  50  7 


76  16 
0  :  66  10 
0*!  43  10 


64  10 

I  28  16 

!  27  10 


0  95  0  8 

0  83  0  0 

0  :  64  10  0 
0  52  10  0 

0  I  69  19  3 
0  I  73  0  0 
0  47  0  0* 


78  7  6 

94  16  0 

107  0  0 
64  10  0 
610  0 

79  7  6 

81  0  0 
56  0  0* 


[July  29, 


LONDON. — Foe  ‘hf.““te“cnts™,Jrf,.ro»a  Holloway, 
at  the  disinfecting  station,  S?™”®1"™!  u“  j.  patten 
N.,  for  the  Islington  Borough  Conned.  Upper-street. 
Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  PP 

LMinso.  . ““ 

BSbWH|‘£,  M.::  670  |  Liverpool-rond,  N 


002 


LONDON. — For  flood  relief  JJ-,®? ^^er^or11  the 
3aekney-wick  to  Abbey-mills  relief  t 

London  Countv  Couneil  • 


5,622 


XlULH IU LI  DUItunt 

F.  H.  English  £6,412 
B.  C.  Brebner 

&  Co .  5,928  11 

D.  R.  Pater¬ 
son  .  5,841  8 

Johnson  A 
Langley . . 
Muirhead, 

Greig,  & 

Matthews . 

G.  Hav&Co.  - 

O.T.  Gibbons  4,989  0 
Lawton  &  Co.  4,7  46  18 

E.  Strickland 

&  Co .  4,644  5 

T.W.Pedrette  4,635  * 


0  I  G.  J.  Ander- 


5,596  14 
5,517  10 


an  gley, 
Hardy,  & 
Johnson. . 
C.  Ford  . — 
C.W.  Killing- 
back  &  Co. 
J.  &  E. 

Bloomfield 
J.  Bentley. . 
Eelletts.Ltd. 
W.  Moss  <ft 
Sons,  Ltd., 
Lough- 
borough* 


£4,599  6  3 


4,545  18 
4, *87  15 


4,310  8  7 


4,115  17  11 
4,097  19  0 
4,072  19  8 


etc.,  for  Mr.  F.  jjeiDors-street,  victoria- 

gallay,  architect  50,  «er8fflithj  8urveyor,  13, 

Quantities  by  Mr. •—  £6.992 

street,  Westminster,  ^  .  N_  Lidstone  ••••••  fc6  900 

W.  Holt  *  Sona.  •  s5'55j  0.  Mishin  *  Sons. .  JS2 

J.  Simpson  &  Sons  ,  1  pro0 . 

W.  H.  *  7,050  ]  th6 

to 

Urban  District  Counct  6 

for  the 

SUDBOBY-For  »«£«, 

SSM***  0  0 

c  /M  anndav  £3,493  1  Scalcs  &„  775  0O 
Robins  . . .  •  *>'*  0  0 

Mason  &  B°n  |’I2g  19  4 
W.  Mander3 . .  2,7 -0 

Brown  &  G™'  „  7l5  2  8 

Portway'icm  2>15  *  8 
AC„8rffi»d-  2.675  0  0 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ltd,,  B„( 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  o( 


3,966  14  3 


^.'SbdaySJsS  17 

».»»  »° 
Oak  Building  g  lQJ)  0  0 

CubHt  &  Gotts  2,910  0  0 

c-°£,ir..*  o.o»»  °° 

Redding 


T  ONDON _ For  lighting  by  electricity  the  Ranger  s 

house,  Blackheath,  for  the  London  County  Connell  ^ 

Salisbury  Electrical  Engineering  Co.  . .  ^  ^  Q 

Jackson  Bros .  222  10  0 

W.  Dickinson  .  200  0  0 

Sweet  Bros .  19(1  0  0 

Lea  <ft  Warren .  ]89  0  0 

E.  Probert  &  Co .  1S9  9  0 

A.  H.  Marshall  &  Co .  1 87  10  0 

F. ’J.  Coleby  &  Co.  . . -  **  *  *  107  50 

Hooper,  Neary,  &  Co. .  176  7  6 

TampMn  A  Makovski,  Ltd .  ]7g  q  q 

SrilrSU^n,  •  A  Co.;  Manchester*  174  2  0 

LONDON.— For  the  ereetton  of  a  ^w! 

Nos.  130  and  188,  N?w  Kent-road ,8.8..  for  Mr ^  .  vv. 
Bellelni.  Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown.  architect,  9,  Begem 
street. 


,890  0  0 

. . -  -> 

G.  Grimwood  n  0 

&  Sons -  __ 


BATH  STONE, 


FIaUATE,  for.  Hardening,  watemn 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


'&  Sons ....  - - ZTotobles  etc.,  at  the 

QW1  vnoN  —For  alterations  to  stab  -s.  Arkell. 

SUcS 


Spsctanao^^LL^ 


W.  Fitch  .* . £7,492 

Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co . 

H.  Burman  A  Soni 
Sabey  A  Son,  Ltd. 
w.  Smith  &  Sons 

H.  &  E.  Lea . 

Sayer  A  Sq» 


6.595 

6,520 

6,499 

6,498 

6,287 

6,227 


Kirk  A  Kirk .  6,173 


C.  Ansell  . •• 

B.  E.  Nightingale  6,030 
J.  Marsland  <ft  Sons  6,985 

W.  Downs . .  6,973 

Batteley,  Sons,  & 

Holness . 

Johnson  &  Co .  5,915 

B.  &  B.  Evans....  6,818 
T.  G.  Sliarpingtont  6,748 


ttptON  — For  roadworks.  Bag  '  Mr.  W.  H. 

IIikes^’suJveyou’Vublin’ollTe68'  Owen-strest^pton. 

7%”*^  bf.S“£"jfrs|Bm.ryACo...  8215  0 
f.  Allsopp  eitimstc,  8286.1 

hakerv  in  Weaver- 
WIN8FORD.— For  ®reMi  8_a  Co.operative  Society, 
street,  (or  the  "'■““'“Vl  ”™s,  .rchflcct.,  Wille.d™ 
Ltd.  Messrs.  jf._  Baker  «  ■>  £jla4 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE, 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  gtone  q 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  andC.Tmv,' 
1  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stokeimder-Han 
Somerset. 


London^ Agent Mr.  E.^A.  William,. 


16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic!. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  OffiJ 
Poultry,  E  .C, — The  best  and  cheapest mJJ 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareh.^ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  tsu 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  'ml 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridget 


■** 


inrid  District  Council. 
13,  Harrington-street, 


and  quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  x>.  mu,  , 
irold-road,  Plymouth  : —  viso 

ream  Bros . £239  I  8.  Stevenson  .  £J8« 

G.  B.  Turpin  .  197  |  A.  C.  Jones  . 

[Architect  8  estimate,  £180.] 
i  [All  of  Plymouth.] 


Wliutan. — 

Liverpool .  gt  Andrew 
B.  C.  Brebner  &  Co.,  4A,  « 

square,  Edinburgh  . . —  . 

WOBKSOP.Lifor  Krd°m°“?chi"cf; 

r  Mr.  P.  Wheeler.  Mr.  •  .ltip_  i.v  orchitect: — 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding  street,  Fetter-lane,  Er 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITH0GEAI® 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  rTe^pfeij./, 

METCHIM  &  SON 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIAEY  &  TABUS' 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather, 


.  £2,921  14 


NORWICH.UFor  heatingYippsni'ns  end  yentilating 

npplinnces,  etc.,  at  Free  Library,  St.  Androw-strcet  for 
the  Free  Library  Committee.  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  Li*y 
Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  :—  , 

Dilworth  A  Carr  Preston^. . . ■ ;■••••••• 

J  Including  certain  extras. 


for  Mr.  P.  Wheeler.  Mr.  •  n'  niitjea  i,y  architect: — 
Victoria-buildings.  Worksop.  »»  £3»0  0 

r.  Snrakes  *  Sons  1  «  »■  ”rIB“*rton  . .  373  15 


r.  Sprakes  it  Sons  £515  0  j  ('/[^vcrt.ci  ..  373  15 
J.  Doncaster  ....  ,46,6  ^  4  0  h  a  d  w  1  c  k , 

aVMite  m  0  |  ^  Worksop*  .... 


GRICE  &  CO.  9  MsBCHlSii' 

ADDISON  WHARF,  «V Warwick  Rd„  KENSINCKl 

FOB  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Sto: 

A  LAKGE  STOCK  OF  r — 


PLYMOUTH.— For  alterations  at  St.  Peter  s  Sc*10®1*- 
Mr.  Noel  F.  Bellamy,  architect  and  surveyor,  Courtenay- 
street,  Plymouth  • 


Hiri'UB,  rij  An  via  tin  . — 

Daw . £323  4  6 

W.  E.  Blake  ..  335  0  0 

Adams  .  310  0  0 

Btanbury, Devon- 

peat* .  300  0  0 


Flaeliman . £299  0  0 

Kcrswell  .  289  0  0 

Stevenson .  273  0  0 

Finch..... .  25a  0  0 

Greet .  243  0  0 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

slate  merchant, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  a  public 
mentary  school  at  Manor,  for  the  Education  Comm  ttee: 
Messrs  C  A  C.  M.  Hadfleld,  architects,  Cairns 
chambers,  19,  8t.  James’ -street,  8^6®0'^ 
by  Mr.  Leon  A.  Francis,  8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. . 

J  -  T  A_  TT  lUkscn  CtK  R7fl  fl 


Ash.  Son,  - 

Biggin . £7,870 

A.  Bradbury  ..  7,747 
W.  &  A.  Forsdike  7,600 
S.  C.  Boul  ....  7,449 
W.  May  &  Son  .  7.200 
J.  Vasey  <fc  Son 
J.  Fidler,  Ltd. 

WellermanBros. 

J.  Eshelby  & 

Son  .  6  895 

[Architects’  estimate,  £6, 5C0. 


7,017  0 
6,970  10 


J.  A  H.  Wheen  £0  870 
H.  Boot  A  (Son  6,8l)0 
J.  8.  Robertson  6,767 
Dawson,  Jones, 

&  Co .  6.739 

D.  O’Neill  &  Son  6,224 
T.  WilkiDson  & 

Sons,  Guern- 
sey-road, 
Sheffield] . . . .  6,214 


Penrtiyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley-Portmadoc, 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 

ROOFING  tiles 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling, 


asphalte 

For  Horizontal  S  Vertical  Damp  Cobs, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  otto  flits, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  shore  ky 

THE 


Applications  for  Prioes,  *c„  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Lula 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  inforaitia 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compity, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY I 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C, 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazini 

_  _ CT  T^ITA  t\riwn  RAP 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

ex*  &i  Zinc  Roofini 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 


Telephone!! 
Nos.  783  and  457  Sor. 
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The  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition. 


is  to  be  regretted 
that  those  who  or¬ 
ganised  the  Cheap 
CottagesExhibition 
at  L e t c h w o r th 
should  have  let  it 
be  known  before¬ 
hand,  either  offici¬ 
ally  or  non-offici- 
ally,  that  they  were  in  search  of  a  cottage 
which,  could  be  adequately  built  for  150?. 
If,  instead  of  that,  they  had  announced 
that  they  wished  to  offer  a  prize  for  the 
most  economically  built  cottage  which 
would  be  comfortable  and  weatherproof, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  there  would 
ave  been  more  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
statement  as  to  the  cost  of  each.  As  it 
is,  we  find  that  nearly  everything  on  the 
ground,  of  all  kinds  of  different  shapes, 
sizes,  and  materials,  can  be  built  for  150?.; 
or  sometimes,  with  an  affectation  of 
greater  exactitude,  for  149?.  or  148?.  10s., 
and  so  on.  As  to  the  majority  of  these 
s  a  ements  we  fear  that  we  must  avow 
an  entire  scepticism.  Whether  any  of  the 
cottages,  and  which,  could  really  be  built 
or  the  sums  stated,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  without  a  much  more  detailed 
examination  and  computation  than  was 
possible  on  the  ground.  But  we  think 
e  number  would  be  very  small. 
e  exhibition  may  be  considered  to 
into  /  ltSelf’  8eo8rapIlically  speaking, 
cent  Tf0^8  ;  tlie  set- which  are  con- 
smalT  ^  neai  the  railway  station,  and  a 
et  grouP  are  at  some  distance 


off  across  Norton  Common.  These  latter 
we  cannot  speak  of  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  the  first-named  group  were 
in  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  to 
occupy  a  long  morning  in  their  examina¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
exhibits  still  unfinished,  and  we  shall 
take  an  opportunity  of  making  another 
visit,  when  we  .can  examine  the  outer 
group  as  well  as  those  of  the  nearer 
group  which  are  not  completed  at 
present.  There  is  also  in  a  temporary 
building  an  exhibition  of  plans,  which 
we  will  examine  on  another  occasion. 

On  the  left  of  the  entry  to  the  grounds 
Dando’s  windmill  pump  is  seen  at  work 
raising  water  from  an  artesian  well,  and 
on  the  right  is  a  specimen  of  a  bungalow 
(No.  I),  or  wliat  they  call  aa  week-end 
cottage,”  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Hawkins 
&  Co.,  of  Ashford,  which  has  some  good 
points.  This  is  a  wood-framed  cottage 
with  a  fireproof  lining  (composed  mainly 
of  asbestos)  and  “  Stonwod  ”  floors, 
which  latter  are  very  satisfactory  ;  we 
have  not  come  across  the  material 
actually  laid  down  in  a  house  before. 
The  mistake  of  the  exterior  design  is  that 
it  wants  simplicity,  and  makes  an  effort 
to  be  picturesque  in  a  rather  feeble 
manner.  And  we  may  add  that  this 
striving  after  the  artificial  picturesque  is 
a  weakness  which  permeates  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  exhibition.  That 
cheap  cottages  should  be  picturesque  if 
possible  is  certainly  desirable;  but  the 
picturesque  will  not  always  come  when 
called.  The  old  country  cottages  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  are  picturesque  were  not  built 
to  be  so  ;  they  were  built  merely  with  the 


readiest  materials  and  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  known  to  their  builders  ; 

.  when  they  strike  us  as  picturesque,  it  is 
because  of  age,  of  the  toning  and 
weathering  of  materials  by  which  they 
become  part  .of  the  colour  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  of  a  certain  association  with 
the  past  which  appeals  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  quality  of  the  picturesque 
cannot  be  consciously  produced  to  order  ; 
the  attempt  to  do  it  defeats  itself,  and  is 
apt  to  turn  away  the  mind  of  the 
designer  from  what  in  this  case  is  the 
real  object — the  production  of  a  soundly- 
constructed  cottage  at  a  cheap  rate. 
We  see  instances  of  this  in  the  exhibition  ; 
.the  introduction  of  foolish  sham  timber- 
work  on  the  face  of  walls,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  very  high- 
pitched  roofs,  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity,  and  which  are  only  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  supposed  demands  of  the 
picturesque;  There  appears  to  be  only 
one  cottage  in  the  whole  number  in 
which  the  now  perfectly  easy  expedient 
of  a  flat  roof  is  taken  into  account* ;  this, 
which  we  have  only  examined  from  the 
illustrations  attached  to  the  catalogue, 
is  one  designed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
City  Engineer  of  Liverpool  ;  it  is  in 
the  outlying  group  which  we  have  not 
yet  inspected.  We  should  certainly 
have  expected  that  some  among  the 
competitors  might  have  remembered  that 
it  is  possible  now  to  roof  a  cottage  with¬ 
out  cutting  it  up  into  high-pitched 
gablets  and  dormers; 

Messrs:  Hawkins’s  bungalow,  ^  just 

*  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  by  “ A,®*!.  J?0* 
we  do  not  mean  one  literally  and  geometrically  fla  . 
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referred  to,  though  very  nice  for  “  a  week¬ 
end  cottage”  in  summer  or  autumn,  is 
not  however  a  house  to  winter  in,  and 
hence  does  not  really  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  to 
provide  cheap  cottages  as  permanent 
houses.  We  fear  that  some  of  those 
exhibited  as  such  would  be  found  .want¬ 
ing  undeT  stress  of  time  and  weather. 
This  is  •  an  exhibition  of  thin-wallod 
houses.  External  walls  of  more  than 
9  in.  thick  are  not  to  be  found.  Ordinary 
9-in.  brickwork  we  have  always  said  is 
not  sufficient  for  external  walls,  whether 
in  town  or  country ;  but  in  most  of'  the 
buildings  shown  we  are  not  left  to  this ; 
either  the  brick  walls  are  covered  with 
some  weather-fending  material,  or  the 
wall  is  of  concrete  or  other  material. 
There  are  some  walls  even  thinner  than 
9  in.  which  nevertheless  we  think  may 
prove  practically  sufficient.  An  un- 
linished  house  by  Messrs.  Williams  & 
Hodgson  (not  in  the  catalogue)  seems  to 
promise  well  in  this  way  ;  the  walls  (9  in. 
uhick)  are  built  of  a  patent  perforated 
brick  made  by  the  London  &  Brighton 
Brick  Co.,  which  appears  likely  to  make 
a  more  weather-proof  wall  than  ordinary 
9  -in.  brickwork ;  the  upper  part 
rough-cast.  Mr.  John  McManus  exhibits 
a  very  nicely  finished  cottage  (11)  with 
walls  of  timber  and  boarding  and  partly 
of  cement,  6  in.  thick  ;  unfortunately  it 
is  partly  constructed  (as  described  in 
the  catalogue)  .“  with  overlays  ,  repre¬ 
senting  open  timber  work,”  a  mere  piece 
of  sham ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  cottage 
externally ;  of  the  interior  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  it  was  locked  up,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  few  others  in  the 
show ;  a  foolish  tiling  to  do  when  the 
houses  are  put  here  to  be  looked  over. 
Messrs.  Green  Bros,  exhibit  a  cottage  (14  ), 
designed .  by  Mr.  Houfton,  of  Chester¬ 
field,  which  has  a  great  deal  to  recoin 
mend  it;  the  walls  are  of  9  in.  brick¬ 
work  covered  by  white  cement  rough¬ 
cast,  with  green-painted  woodwork  ; 
the  interior  fittings  are  simple  and  solid 
(the  circular  window  on  the  staircase 
ought  to  be  made  to  open),  and  the 
whole  in  good  taste.  This  is  stated  to 
have  been  built  here  for  150?. ;  but  then 
comes  the  note  “can  be  duplicated” 
(built  somewhere  else)  “for  175?.  in¬ 
cluding  profit,  architects’  fees,  and  men’s 
travelling  expenses”;  so  that  this  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  150?.  cottage.  Next 
to  this  is  the  cottage  of  which  Messrs. 
Stanley  Barrett  &  Driver  are  the  archi¬ 
tects,  in  somewhat  the  same  style  (it 
would  be  much  better  without  the  foolish 
sham  half- timber  work  planted  on  to  the 
gables).  The  architects  contend  that 
“  for  an  ideal  labourer’s  cottage  a  small 
parlour  is  an  absolute  necessity  ”  ;  but  here 
we  are  not  seeking  for  an  ideal  labourer’s 
cottage,  but  for  a  'possible  one  at  150?. 
We  are  told  this  cam  be  duplicated  in 
any  district  at  the  same  co3t  “  provided 
the  conditions  are.  the  same,”  a  wily 
sentence  which  may  cover  a  good  deal. 
The  walls  are  of  9  in.  brickwork  with  a 
coat  of  cement,  and  while  this  is  wet, 
small  stones  mixed  with  lime  are  thrown 
on;  “this  makes  a  9  in.  wall  as 
good  as  an  18  in.  one.”  Not  quite,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  different  matter  from  the 
bare  9  in.  wall.  The  same  architects 
show  another  in  much  the  same  style, 
but  “specially  designed  as  a  pleasure 


cottage.”  at  a  cost  of  210?.,  and  we  are 
promised  that  a  similar  cottage  can  be 
erected  in  any  district  at  the  same  cost. 
We  doubt- it,  and  we  much  more  than 
doubt  the  promise  of  building  Messrs, 
l’icton  &  Hope’s  cottage  (17:  unfin¬ 
ished)  for  150?.,  which  is  absurd  on  the 
iace  of  it;  they  may  by  some  special 
arrangement  be  getting  it  up  heie  or 
150?.,  but  it  could  not  possibly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  building  to  be  generally 
carried  out  at  that  price.  ,  , 

A  remarkable  contrast  is  afforded  by 
the  next  two  exhibits.  No.  19  _ 18  a 
picturesque  ■  cottage  designed  by  '  ■ 
Lionel  F.  Crane,  a  timber-framed  build¬ 
ing  on  concrete  foundations  with  over¬ 
lapping  weather-boarding,  treated  with 
carbolincum  to  prevent  rotting,  and 
roofed  with  old  local  tiles  on  boarding 
and  battens.  It  looks  very  well,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  picturesque  in  cottage¬ 
building,  but  it  is  far  too  fanciful  and 
too  much  cut  up  in  its  outline  to 
afford  a  type  for  cheap  cottages  on  an 
estate ;  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  an  owner 
might  build  as  an  ornamental  lodge  at 
his  park  gate.  As  such  it  is  good,  as  all 
the  details  are  quiet  and  in  good  taste. 
Messrs.  Heal  &  Son  have  filled  it  with 
some  excellent  cottage  furniture  of  a 
solid  type  ;  the  furniture  of  one  of  the 
bedrooms  indicates  that  it  is  proposed 
to  indoctrinate  the  agricultural  labourer 
and  his  partner  with  the  hygienic  advan¬ 
tages  of  lits  jumeaux,  a  point,  to  which 
the  labourer  has  probably  not  arrived 
even  in  France,  the  country  of  matri¬ 
monial  refinements.  The  cottage  No.  20, 
exhibited  by  the  Bournville  Estate 
Trust,  is  a  plain  square-lined  erection  of 
9  in.  walls  of  ordinary  brickwork,  the 
window  frames  under  segmental  arches. 
The  note  in  the  catalogue  says — 


“  The  central  idea  has  been  to  give  the  maximum 
cubical  contents  for  the  least  possible  expense 
compatible  with  good  construction  and  the 
selection  of  materials  based  on  the  Trust’s 
experience  in  the  erection  of  some  600  houses  on 
the  Bournville  Estate. 

We  have  found  that  the  above  are  essential  to 
the  economy  of  erecting  and  maintaining  small 
property.  The  cost  limit  of  150?.  entails  the 
most  severe  external  treatment,  but  we  have 
found  that  a  few  years’  growth  of  shrubs  and 
creepers  quite  eclipses  man’s  efforts  at  decorating 
exteriors,  if  proportional  treatment  be  maintained 
throughout.” 


The  cottage  by  “  Ealing  Tenants  Ltd” 

(2G)  has  something  of  the  same  character 

as  the  Bournville  Trust  Cottage,  butth 
water-closet  opening  by  an  internal  do 6 
from  the  scullery  is  most  obj  ectionable  f 
these  small  houses  the  water-closet  ° 
earth  closet  should  always  be  entered  by  a°J 
external  door  ;  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  b 
quite  sanitary  otherwise.  Even  the  water6 
closet  opening  from  a  small  p0rch 
without  a  door,  as  in  Mr.  Allen  Foxlev’s 
cottage.  No.  27,  is  in  too  close  contiguity 
but  this  last  is  a  simple  and  sensible 
design  in  the  main,  and  the  architect  is 
right  in  his  judgment  that  the  average 
workman  (this  is  a  town  cottage)  resents 
features  that  others  might  call  “quaint,” 
or  picturesque  ;  and  that  materials  and 
methods  of  construction  should  be 
used  with  which  all  builders  and  their 
men  are  familar ;  the  employment  of 
unusual  features  “  involves  ’ 


and 


This  is  sound  common-sense,  and  this 
is  a  common-sense  building.  It  might 
be  possible  to  give  a  little  more  charac¬ 
ter  to  it  without  adding  to  the  cost ;  but 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  this  cottage 
would  be  standing  and  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  long  after  one  like  No.  19  had  either 
worn  out  or  cost  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  repairs. 

No.  22,  designed  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
(Carlton,  Nottingham),  is  intended  “  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  By-laws  based 
on  the  Model  By-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.”  The  walls  are  cf 
9  in.  brickwork,  rough-cast  on  the  upper 
story.  It  is  very  well  planned,  the 
entrances  to  rooms  being  grouped  round 
a  little  entrance  hall.  There  is  only  one 
external  entrance  door,  which  is  sufficient 
as  planned,  and  no  room  has  more  than 
one  door  in  it  (we  see  small  rooms  in 
some  of  these  cottages  with  three  or  four 
doors  in  them).  There  is  a  small  bath¬ 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  placed  so  as 
to  get  hot  water  from  the  scullery 
copper.  This  is  a  very  creditable 
attempt,  one  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition. 


continuous  supervision  of  the  workmen 
employed,  difficult  even  on  large  jobs 
and  almost  impossible  on  works  of  this 
size.”  The  block  of  three  cottages  (31) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ivor  Tucket  and 
designed  by  Mr.  Curtis  Green  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  ;  the  walls  are  9  in. 
brick  limewashed,  with  darkjgreen  wood¬ 
work  ;  this  procures  what  is  now  a 
favourite  effect  in  “  aesthetic  ”  cottages,' 

of  dark  details  against  a  mass  of  white' 

but  limewash  does  not  add  materially  to 
the  weather-resisting  qualities  of  a  9-in, 
wall,  as  rough-cast  or  some  such  covering 
would.  The  planning  is  rather  naive- 
the  three  cottages  differ,  but  they  all  have 
the  water-closet  opening  internally  out 
of  the  scullery,  a  fatal  objection;  and  in 
the  bedroom  plan  part  of  the  space  is 
sacrificed  to  a  passage,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  walls  and  stairs.  The 
two-cottage  block  by  the  same  architect, 
but  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gooch  (32,  33)' 
has  the  same  exterior  character  but 
is  better  planned  and  altogether  a 
good  exhibit.  The  cottage  (34)  designed 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Agate 
(Manchester)  has  merits  of  somewhat  the 
same  nature,  and  is  a  pleasing  and  fairly 
economical  little  building.  In  regard  to 
the  remark  that  the  cottage  is  self- 
contained,  “  without  any  outbuildings 
and  their  attendant  backyards,  which 
only  encourage  untidiness  and  squalor,” 
there  may  be  truth  in  this,  but  the  “little 
covered  yard,”  a  small  arched  lobby 
without  a  door,  is  not  quite  sufficient 
to  separate  the  water-closet  from  the 
scullery  door,  though  it  is  not  so  objec¬ 
tionable  as  a  direct  opening  from  the 
scullery. 

Messrs.  Potter  &  Co.  exhibit  in  two 
blocks  (both  numbered  35)  examples  of 
what  they  think  can  be  done  with 
concrete  for  cottages.  One  of  these  is  of 
simple  concrete,  the  other,  a  two-cottage 
block,  of  steel  construction  filled  in  with 
concrete,  plastered  inside  and  rough-cast 
outside.  The  outside  finish  in  both 
cases  is  of  a  disagreeable  grey  tinge. 
The  two -cottage  block  is  a  one-story 
building  with  a  high  red- tiled  roof  with 
very  wide  eaves.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose,  as  they  were 
dealing  with  steel  and  concrete,  to  have 
shown  how  well  this  material  would 
have  answered  for  a  flat  roof ;  but  we 
imagine  that  in  this  and  other  cases  the 
high  J  red-tiled  roof  is  used  because  its 
effect  is  supposed  to  be  attractive  to  the 
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possible  purchaser- or  client.  The  plan 
of  these  houses  is  of  the  most  naive 
description;  scullery  12  ft.  by  8  ft,,  with 
bedrooms  10  ft.  by  9  ft.  6  in.  and  10  ft.  by 
$ft.  6  in.,  just  because  the  walls  fell  m  with 
that;  and  one  of  the  bedrooms  is  entered 
through  the  scullery.  The  firm  should 
have  got  an  architect  to  make  them  a 
plan,  and  they  might  then  have  made  a 
more  useful  contribution  to  the  show. 

The  next  exhibit  (36).  designed  by  Mr. 

W.  Moss  Settle  for  Messrs.  Gradwell  & 

Co.  (Barrow-in-Furness),  is. interesting  as 
a  specimen  of.  genuine  half- timber  work 
solid  oak  posts  grooved  for  3-in.  com¬ 
pressed  cement  concrete  slabs  :  a  lesson 
at  all  events  for  the  employers  of  sham 
half-timber  work.  The  _  concrete  slabs 
seem  as  solid  and  impervious  as  could  be 
wished,  but  one  is  afraid  there  may  be 
trouble  with  all  this  joint-line  between 
timber  and  concrete.  The  plan  shows  a 
kitchen. and  living-room  of  equal  size,  the 
kitchen  performing  also  the  function  of 
scullery ;  this,  is  a  more  expensive  plan 
than  a  fair-sized  kitchen  which  forms 
the  living-room,  and  a  small  scullery 
separate ;  is  it  a  better  one  in  other 
respects  ?  There  are  arguments  in 
favour  of  either  arrangement,  but  we 
think  that  for  the  smallest  class  of 
cottage  the  kitchen  must  be  the  living- 
room;  it  is  so  in  most  small  country 
cottages,  and  people  who  live  in  small 
cottages  are  used  to  it.  As  to  this  one 
being  built  for  150/.,  or  even  “repeated 
for  165/.,”  as  promised,  we  have  difficulty 
in  believing  it.  The  construction  is  one 
which,  simple  as  it  is  in  one  sense,  would 
require  very  careful  workmanship. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Hattrell’s  design 
(37)  for  a  cottage  with  brick  walls  rough¬ 
cast  looks  simple  and  suitable,  but  as  it 
was  locked  we  could  not  form  a  decisive 
opinion  on  it.  The  Cement  Products 
Company  show  a  rather  large  cottage 
built  of  10-in.  and  8-in.  hollow  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  a  very  good  construction; 
but  when  they  say  it  can  be  duplicated 
for  148/.,  we  presume  that  means  the 
carcase,  without  any  finishing ;  at  all 
events,  we  should  not  advise  anyone  to 
order  such  a  house  in  the  faith  that  it 
could  be  done  for  that  sum,  ready  to  be 
furnished  and  inhabited.  The  Fireproof 
Partition  and.  Spandrel  Wall  Company 
exhibit  a  house  (40)  in  their  system  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  the  walls  are  described  as  of 
brick  on  edge,  reinforced  with  ironwork 
and  built  in  cement,  and  self-supporting 
(they  do  not  say  over  what  bearing),  so 
that  foundations  are  required  under  the 
stanchions  only.  The  construction  in 
this  house  appears  to  be  a  wall  (as  just 
described)  inside,  and  a  thin  wall  of 
rough-cast  concrete  on  steel  lathing  out¬ 
side,  with  a  space  of  about  6  in. 
between ;  a  piece  of  the  outer  skin  is  left 
open  to.  show  the  structure.  This  seems 
rather  complicated ;  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  cheaper  than  9-in.  brick 
rough-cast,  and  we  do  not  like  large 
hollow  spaces  in  the  walls  which  can 
never  be  got  at. 

Some  exhibits  which  have  nothing  very 
special  for  mention  we  must  pass  over; 
Md  the  too  buildings  by  the  Expanded 
"  Company  (4Y)  were  in  too  an¬ 
nuls  hew  a, .  state  to  judge  of.  Messrs. 
J.  A.  King  &  Co.  were  erecting  a  one- 
story  cottage  (48a)  with  walls  and 
partitions  of  “Mack  slabs”  4  in. 
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Fig.  1.  View  and  Plans  of  Cottage  (No.  58)  by  the  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 
Mr. .  Gilbert  Fraser ,  Architect. 


thick,  the  outer  walls  covered  with 
rough-cast.  This  is  well  planned,  with 
no  space  lost  ;  the  rooms  all  open  out  of 
a  little  central  lobby  top-lighted  (this 
looks  like  a  fixed  skylight — it  ought  to 
open),  and  no  space  is  lost,  but  the  water- 
closet  door  ought  to  be  round  outside  and 
not  where  it  is.  The  Mack  slabs,  which 
(our  readers  may  remember)  are  slabs  of  a 
fine  concrete  with  circular  vertical  spaces 
inside,  which  are  filled  up  (we  believe) 
with  liquid  cement  after  they  are  in 
position,  seem  to  form  one  of  the  most 
solid  of  the  types  of  thin  walls  which  it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  for  brick,  and 
as  they  are  in  large  slabs  and  with 
finished  surfaces  there  is  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  labour  in  comparison 
with  brickwork  ;  also  some  saving  of 
space,  and  they  may  be  more  impervious 
to  weather  than  a  9  in.  brick  wall 
unprotected  externally,  but  that  can  only 
be  decided  by  practical  experience.  The 
same  firm  are  erecting  another  block 
(48b)  of  which  they  say  in  the  catalogue, 
“the  outer  walls,  to  the  height  of  the 
first  floor  window  sills,  are  of  MacTeolith , 
a  material  composed  of  Mack  slabs  faced 
with  tiles  to  represent  brickwork.”  We 
did  not.  see  this  effect ;  the  building  was 
probably  not  finished.  This  is  absurd ; 
it  is  all  right  to  face  them  with  tiles  for 
a  better  effect,  but  why  imitate  brick¬ 
work  1 

The  British  Uralite  Co.  exhibit  a 
pretty-looking  cottage  externally  (53  : 
it  was  locked  up)  of  which  the  walls  are 
described  as  “  studding  covered  with 
Uralite  Kent  board  both  sides,  painted 
and  sanded  externally,  and  whitened 
internally.”  But  what  is  between  the 


mer  and  outer  boards  ?  Is  it  hollow 
Dace,  or  is  it  filled  in  with  anything ; 
ad  if  so,  with  what  ?  Anyhow,  we 
o  not  think  this  is  a  system  for 
nything  but  a  temporary  or  summer 
Dttage.  Passing  over  some  others  not 
orth  special  notice,  we  come  to  the 
ouse  built  by  the  “  Concrete  Machinery 
o.”  (58)  stated  to  have  been  built  where 
;  is  for  150/.,  though  the  representative 
f  the  firm  admitted  that  they  would 
ot  undertake  to  rebuild  it  for  actual 
se  for  that  sum,  which  in  fact  seems 
bsurd  at  a  mere  glance.  It  is  built  of 
oncrete  blocks,  which  were  made  on  the 
pot  by  a  very  simple-  hand-worked 
aachine;  large  blocks,  with  two  hollow 
paces  which,  in  setting,  form  continuous 
'ertical  spaces,  the  right-hand  space  “J 
me  block  corresponding  to  the  left-hand 
me  in  the  block  breaking  joint  with  it. 
Chus  we  have  a  wall  honeycombed  wi 
vertical  tubes ;  the  process  saves  material 
md  may  conduce  to  warmth,  but  on  t  e 
vhole  we  would  rather  these  hollows 
vere  grouted  up.  This  is,  however,  a 
iheap  walling,  and  not  thin  or  flimsy, 
md  1  as  such  deserves  attention,  anc 
t  looks  almost  as  well  as  coursed 
stonework.  The  design  is  a  simple 
parallelogram  with  a  hipped  roo  , 
looks  perfectly  well;  the  plan  is _v e  3 
good  except  for  the  fact  that  kitchen 
and  living  room  have  similar  window 
front  facing  the  road  (apparen  y 
external  symmetry),  m  which  , 
either  one  of  them  must  have  too 
much  sun  or  the  other  too  li  • 
give  a  reduction,  however,  of  P 
and  view  of  this  (Fig.  1).  1  ,  j 

one  of  the  best  illustrations  appended 
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to  the  catalogue  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  say  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  the 
smallest  class  of  agricultural  labourer’s 
cottage  ;  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  cottages 
a  grade  above  that.  Messrs.  Clare  & 
Ross’s  one-story  cottage  (59),  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  come  nearer  to  '  what  is 
wanted  than  most  of  them,  if  their 
small  kitchen,  8  ft.  by  8  ft.,  which 
also  fills  ■  the  function  of  a  scullery , 
can  be  accepted.  They  provide  a  pretty 
large  living-room  with  an  ingle-nook, 
and  a  large  fireplace  with  a  range, 
which  has  a  back  opening  into  the 
kitchen ;  we  give  the  plan  (Fig-  2). 


Most  of  the  cooking  would  obviously 
have  to  be  done  in  the  living- 
room,  so  that  what  is  called  the 
kitchen  after  all  becomes  practically 
the  scullery.  The  walls  are  described  as 
of  breeze  concrete  7  in.  thick,  “  fitted  in 
between  a  special  system  of  lattice 
skeleton  framing.”  The  partitions  and 
ceilings  are  in  Mack  slabs;  “floors  and 
partitions  absolutely  solid,  and  no  unseen 
spaces  below  the  ceiling  where  vermin 
can  harbour  ”  ;  which  is  also  a  good 
point.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  find  the 
author  of  No.  61,  on  the  contrary, 
specially  advocating  hollow  spaces  and 
describing  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  as 
“timber  framing  plastered  inside  and 
out,  thus  leaving  a  hollow  space  and 
ensuring  dry  and  healthy  rooms”:  a 
most  undesirable  form  of  construction. 
How  could  one  tell  what  may  be  accu¬ 
mulating  in  those  “hollow  spaces” 
between  two  sheets  of  plaster? 

One  (the  nearest)  among  the  outlying 
cottages  we  went  to  see,  having  received 
a  special  card  calling  attention  to  it. 
This  is  a  pair  of  semi-detached  cottages 
designed  by  Mr.  Baillie  Scott,  at  a  cost 
price  stated  as  420/.  for  the  pair.  This 
is  a  very  picturesque  building,  .  and 
planned  inside  in  a  manner  both  pleasant 
and  practical.  One  of  the  cottages  has 
been  filled  with  a  collection  of  old  cottage 
furniture,  not  all  of  it  presenting  models 
worth,  repeating,  though  they  look. very 
nice  here ;  for  instance,  an  old  four- post 
bed  has  been  put  in  one  of  the  rooms,  an 
unhealthy  form  of  furniture  which  ought 
to  .be  considered  as  rightly  extinct,  and 
only  historically  interesting.  The  small 


the  builder. 


forecourt  to  the  cottages  is  prettily  l*d 
out  to  a  simple  form  .of  or“tol 
paving,  with  a  sundial  in  the  middi  , 
but  this  part  of  the  work  does  not  come 

into  the  420/.  insider 

-  On  another  occasion  we  will  consider 

the  outlying  cottages,  and  |ome '  “ 
which  are  not  yet  finished.  By  that  tim 
there  ought  also  to  be  available  a  new 
fnd  revfsed  edition  of  the  catalogue 
which,  although  very  well  laid 
still  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions  to 
be  set  right. 

NOTES. 

The  narrow  escape  and  diffi- 
T?actSnafor  cult  rescue  of  two  youths 
Hallways.  frojn  a  j;ve  ra;i  on  a  Lanca¬ 
shire  railway  point  to  the  dangers 
lurking  in  the  unprotected  third  ran. 
One  of  these  youths,  by  accidental  con¬ 
tact,  became  glued  to  the  line,  a  friend 
who  attempted  to  disengage  him  was 
also  caught  in  the  toils,  and  the  two  were 
only  dragged  off  in  time  to  escape  being 
cut  up  by  a  passing  train.  An  alternative 
method  of  traction,  which  obviates  such 
risks,  and  promises  to  reduce  both  capital 
cost  and  maintenance  by  nearly  _  one- 
third,  is  one  embodying  the  use  of  smgle- 
phase  alternating  current  motors  m  con¬ 
nexion  with  overhead  conductors.  At 
the  same  time  it  avoids  the  possibility 
of  disorganisation  during  times  of  flood 
that  attaches  to  the  third-rail  system. 
Single-phase  motors  have  been  in 
practical  use  for  more  than  a  year  on  the 
Ballston  extension— about  1-1-j  miles  long 
—of  the  Schnectady  Railway  in  the 
United  States,  and,  so  far,  the  results 
appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  This 
method  of  traction  deserves  careful 
investigation  by  railway  authorities,  for 
it  certainly  possesses  advantages  over  the 
prevailing  system,  and  should  do  much 
to  hasten  the  electrification  l  of  steam 
railways  and,  we  may  add,  to  encourage 
tramway  and  light  railway  construction 
in  country  districts; 


sanitary  The  case  of  the  Attorney- 
and  compulsory  General  »  Corporation  of 
powers.  Dorchester  is  one  of  extreme 
importance,  but,  as  at  present  reported, 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow.  The 
action  was  brought  by  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  relation  of  Mr.  Talbot,  who 
was  also  a  plaintiff,  in  respect  of  a 
nuisance  created  by  the  defendants’ 
sewage  works,  and  the  defence  was  that 
the  works  were  properly  carried  out  under 
Provisional  Order  and  statutory  authority. 
The  defendants  are  the  sanitary  authority 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  In  1900  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  seeking  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  with  the 
condition  that  the  Corporation  should 
carry  out  a  system  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  which  works  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
Provisional  Order  provided  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Corporation  not  proceeding 
to  carry  out  such  works  within  the  period 
limited,  then  they  could  be  compelled  to 
do  so  under  sect.  299  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875.  The  finding  of  the  Court 
appears  to  be  that  this  Order  only 
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compelled  the  Corporation  to  etovontn 
proper  works  in  exercise  of  tie  » 
conferred  upon  them  bv  the 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  that  the'  ® 


obligation  did  ^  not  extend  to 


them  out  according  to  the  plans  sumi 
and  approved,  and  that  therefore 
sect.  27  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
the  powers  must  be  executed  in 's  1 


— ....... 

way  as  not  to  create  a  nuisance  n 
court  found  as  a  fact  that  the  i  ' 


cause  a  public  and  private  nuisance'..! 
therefore  the  plaintifis  were  entity  , 
succeed.  There  was  also  a  subsidy, 
question  as  to  whether  the '  defendin', 
had  infringed  sect.  17  of  the  Act  by/ 
charging  sewage  insufficiently 
into  the  river  Frame,  but  this  ca®e’ 
complaint,  though  existing  at  the  tin, 
action  was  taken,  had  since  been  djf 
continued. 


The  Strength  UURIXG  the  last  two  ygjw 

“ore  hundred sci®. 
tific  tests  of  concreto-steel 
beams  have  been  conducted  at  various 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 
the  object  of  making  a  comparative  studv 
of  these  tests,  Mr.  T.  L.  Condron  has 
calculated,  for  each  beam  included  in 
the  above-mentioned  tests,  the  ultimate 
bending  moment  and  the  percentage  of 
reinforcement.  The  results  so  arrived 
at  are  stated  in  a  series  of  diagrams  to  k 
found  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  tie 
Western  Society  of  Engineers.  The  data 
presented  by  the  author  are  perhaps  more 
useful  than  the  conclusions  drawn  k 
him,  and  the  discussion  evoked  by  this 
communication  was  particularly  valuable, 
including  contributions  from  two  or  three 
leading  American  authorities  on  the 
subject.  This  paper  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  purely  descriptive  treat¬ 
ment  of  concrete-steel  which  characterises 
several  papers  read  lately  before  British 
engineering  institutions,  the  members  of 
which  ought  by  this  time  to  he  prepared 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  construction 
in  a  mutually  helpful  manner. 


Mr.  A.  Campbell,  of  the 
C°j&;Ete\  National  Physical  Lahon- 
tory,  has  communicated  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  an  important  paper  on  the 
compensation  of  ammeters  for  measuring 
electric  currents.  It  is  well  known  to 
experts  that  practically  all  shunt  am¬ 
meters  are  affected  with  serious  tem¬ 
perature  errors.  Owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  coil  of  wire  which  forms  part  of  the 
instrument  varying  considerably  with 
the  temperature  of  the  coil  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  its  real  tem¬ 
perature,  the  accurate  measurement  of 
current  is  almost  impossible;  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  gets  over  this  difficulty  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  ingenious  manner.  Making  use  or 
the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  coils  of  we 
made  from  certain  metals  vary  in  different- 
ways,  he  has  designed  an  arrangement 
which  compensates  almost  perfectly  for 
changes  of  temperature.  An  instrument 
fitted  with  this  compensator  was  found  to 
read  correctly,  although  the  temperature 
was  varied  from  67  deg.  to  98  deg.  Fair. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  formula? 
aTe  found  for  talcing  into  account  the 
effect  of  shunting  a  broad  strip  of  metal 
by  a  galvanometer  connected  across  tw 
points  of  the  strip.  The  problem  is  one 
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of  extreme  difficulty,  and  has  hitherto 
been  attacked  only  by  the  application  of 
the  most  advanced  analytical  methods. 
The  author,  however,  by  using  a  general 
theorem  on  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  current  and  pressure,  has  found 
the  correct  solution  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  way.  A  particular  case  of  the 
general  theorem  he  uses  was  proved  by 
Kirchhoff,  but  it  is  to  Lord  Rayleigh  we 
are  indebted  for  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reciprocal  relations '  between 
physical  quantities.  These  relations  are 
useful  in  practical  work  not  only  in  sim¬ 
plifying  the  calculation  of  formulae,  but 
also  in  suggesting  new  instruments  and 
new  methods  of  testing.  To  continental 
electricians  the  “  method  of  duality  ”  is 
well  known,  but  it  has  been  mainly  applied 
to  developing  reciprocal  relations  between 
dynamos  and  motors.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
shown  how  useful  it  can  be  in  the  testing- 
100m. 


Change*  in  The  Court  of  Common 
lombard-street.  Council  have  adopted  a 
scheme  propounded  by  their 
finance  and  Improvements  Committee 
for  an  improvement  to  be  caused  by 
thu  re-building  of  Nos.  1  to  6,  Lombard- 
stet.  between  Mansion  House-place  and 
of.  ewithin’s-lane.  The  former  Nos.  1-10, 
on  the  south  side  of  Lombard-street,  were, 
together  with  Dove-court  and  Little 
Lombard-street,  pulled  down  for  the 
laying-out  by  William  Mountague,  the 
isor  °*  ^“8  William-street  in 

‘  le  present  block,  consisting 
-  os.  1-6,  was  then  built  after  dans 


_--6,  was  then  built  after  plar 
Md  designs  by  Sir  Robert  Srnirke,  RJ 
Union  Bank  of  London  an 
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plot  of  land  abutting  upon  Aldwych 
and  Exeter-street.  The  present  offices 
of  that  paper,  at  the  angle  of  the  Strand 
and  Wellington-street,  were  erected  after 
Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell’s  designs — illustrated, 
and  with  two  plans,  in  the  Builder  of 
February  18,  1893 — upon  the  site  of  a 
house,  No.  346,  Strand,  which  was  built 
in  1838  from  designs  by  S.  Beazley.  That 
house,  latterly  the  offices  of  the  Queen 
and  Field  journals,  supplanted  one  which 
had  been  the  noted  shop  of  A.  Walker 
&  Co.,  formerly  D’Oyley’s,  standing  on  the 
site  of  Wimbledon  House.  Wimbledon 
House  was  built  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  first 
Viscount  Wimbledon,  son  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  and  grandson  of  Lord 
Burghley,  from  whose  adjacent  town 
mansion  Exeter  and  Burleigh  streets 
derive  their  names.  D’Oyley  gave  his 
name  to  a  once  highly-popular  fabric,  a 
union  of  silk  and  wool,  for  cloths,  towels, 
and  other  small-ware  articles,  as  well  as 
to,  it  is  said,  the  little  dessert  or  wine¬ 
glass  napkins  commonly  so  called ; 
though  he  may  have  adapted  that  name 
from  the  low  German  Dwihle  or  old 
high  German  Dioahilla,  the  English 
“  towel.”  Gay  cites  “  thy  D’Oily  habit  ” 
in  his  “  Trivia,”  book  I.  ;  similar  allusions 
are  made  byDryden,  Budgell,  and  Steele, 
and  in  Moser’s  “Vestiges.”  A  site  has 
been  cleared  at  the  corner  (west)  of  the 
Strand  and  Milford-lane  for  the  new  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  United  Kingdom  Provident 
Institution,  of  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  is 
appointed  architect.  The  former  build¬ 
ings  on  that  site  included  No.  198,  where, 
on  May  14,  1892,  the  Illustrated  London 
News  completed  the  first  fifty  years  of 
its  publication.  An  attic  in  the  adjoining 
house,  now  pulled  down,  was  the  studio 
of  Charles  Keene,  of  Punch. 


SOME  ENGINEERING  WORKS  IN 
BELGIUM. 

Much  attention  is  being  directed  to 
Belgium  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  Liege 
International  Exhibition,  the  visits  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the 
South  Wales  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  Convention  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Mechanics,  and 
Applied  Geology,  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  fetes  organised  by  the 
Government  to  commemorate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  national  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Some  of  these  functions  have  already  taken 
place,  and  many  British  engineers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thereby  afforded  for  studying  the  most 
recent  developments  that  are  to  be  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  country  which 
enters  into  friendly  competition  with  us  in 
various  departments  of  industry.  Eor  a  few 
years  past  the  bugbear  of  American  com¬ 
petition  has  been  on  the  nerves  of  many 
people  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  seem  to 
think  that  the  only  hope  for  British  manu¬ 
facturers  is  to  mould  their  practice  on  that 
of.  the  United  States. 

Numerous  visits  have  been  paid  to  that 
country,  and  voluminous  accounts  have  been 
published  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the 
engineering  and  kindred  works  there  to  be 
found. 

No  doubt  all  this  has  done  good.  We 
must  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  know  what  is  taking  place 
nearer  home.  Belgium  offers  a  favourable 
field  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  inquiry 
owing  to  facility  of  access  and  the  compact 
grouping  of  its  engineering  industries  in  the 
Walloon  district.  No  better  centre  than 
Liege  could  be  selected  for  a  tour  among  the 
mines  and  ironworks  of  Belgium,  for  that 
town  is  literally  founded  on  coal,  and  is  in 


the  midst  of  a  region  rich  in  other  mineral 
resources.  In  some  of  the  suburbs  coal 
crops  out  at  the  surface,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  working  of 
mines  extending  below  inhabited  districts. 
The  development  of  Liege  is  said  to  have 
been  due,  in  the  first  instance,  t-o  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  coal  by  a  blacksmith  named 
Hullos,  whose  name  has  given  the  French 
word  “  houille,”  .which  distinguishes  coal  in 
the  seam  from  “  charbon,”  or  coal  in  its 
commercial  form. 

The  coal  concessions  in  the  province  of 
Liege  alone  cover  an  area  of  nearly  100,000 
acres,  and  provide  employment  foT  fully 
35,000  men.  Among  the  most  interesting- 
undertakings  of  the  kind  is  the  Char- 
bonnage  du  Hasard,  having  pits  at  Micherot 
and  Fleron.  Electric  winding  machinery  has 
been  adopted  with  considerable  advantage  at 
the  last-mentioned  pit,  power  being  furnished 
by  a  central  station  containing  three  sets  of 
300-h.p.  three-phase  generators.  These  sets 
also  provide  current  for  pumping,  ventilation, 
coal  cleaning,  and  other  plant. 

Electrically-driven  winding  machines  have 
also  been  installed  at  the  St.  Nicholas  pits 
of  the  Esperance  and  Bonne  Fortune  col¬ 
lieries,  Montegnee.  This  winding  plant  is 
capable  of  raising  500  tons  from  a  depth 
of  800  metres  in  eight  hours,  and  has  re¬ 
placed  a  steam-driven  machine,  with  the 
result  that  the  company  have  saved  the 
expense  of  renewing  a  battery  of  six  boilers, 
and  have  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in 
wages. 

Although  the  data  at  present  available  do 
not  appear  to  prove  that  electrically-driven 
winding  machines  are  invariably  superior  in 
point  of  economy  to  steam-winding  engines, 
their  advantages  are  sufficiently  demonstrated 
at  the  pits  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the 
establishment  of  a  central  power  station  and, 
the  distribution  of  energy  therefrom  to. 
different  points  is  far  more  economical  than 
tne  previous  methods  of  employing  separate 
boiler  and  engine  houses. 

Some  of  the  largest  collieries  in  the  pro- 
wince  belong  to  great  iron  and  steel  works, 
to  which  we  shall  make  reference  a  little 
later.  Thus  the  Societe  Ougree-Marihaye 
use  nearly  275,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  This 
company  own  five  collieries,  with  an  output 
of  about  860,000  tons  a  year,  and  covering 
an  area  of  4,025  acres,  beneath  Flemelle, 
Yvoz-Ramet,  Chokier,  Val  St.  Lambert,  and 
Seraing.  The  system  of  working  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives  has  been  entirely  displaced  by 
mechanical  appliances,  the  Dubois-Frangois 
driver  being  largely  employed.  This  ap¬ 
paratus  first  drills  a  hole  in  the  coal,  and 
afterwards  drives  in  a  multiple  wedge  of 
circular  cross-section,  by  which  a  large  mass 
of  mineral  is  detached.  The  colliery  depart¬ 
ment  includes  seventy-one  Ssmet-Solvay  coke 
ovens  and  sixty-eight  coke  ovens  of  the  Collin 
type,  about  half  of  the  latter  being  at  the 
Seraing  colliery.  Extensive  workshops  are 
also  provided  for  the  screening  and  washing 
of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  briquettes.  A 
sixth  colliery,  with  an  area  of  690  acres,  is 
situated  near  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  this  department  there  are  ten 
Appolt  system  vertical  ovens,  each  with  six¬ 
teen  retorts,  and  three  Bernard  system 
horizontal  ovens,  each  with  forty  retorts. 

The  Societe  John  Cockerill  are  also  ex¬ 
tensive  colliery  owners,  having  a  concession 
in  the  Meuse  valley  occupying  750  acres. 
The  Colard  pit  is  the  most  important,  yield¬ 
ing  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

Ventilation  of  the  workings  is  effected  by 
an  electrically-driven  Mortier  ventilator,  with 
an  exhaust  capacity  of  1,400  cubic  ft.  of  air 
per  second.  Well-appointed  bathrooms  are 
provided  in  the  buildings  at  the  brow  of  each 
pit,  a  convenience  which  is  much  appreciated 
by  the  miners.  .  , 

Many  of  the  other  collieries  in  the  Liege 
district  have  entered  into  the  combination 
known  as  the  “Union  des  Charbonnages, 
Mines,  et  Usines  Metallurgies,”  founded 
in  1866,  the  total  output  of  the  province 
being  about  6,500,000  tons  a  year,  includ¬ 
ing  mines  in  other  provinces,  the  total  coal 
production  of  Belgium,  in  1904,  was 
23,500.000  tons,  giving  employment  to 
135,000  miners.  .  . 

The  most  important  of  all  the  industrial 
firms  in  Belgium  is  the  historic  Societe  Jon1! 
CockeTill,  whose  property  includes  the 
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immense  works  at  Seraing,  a  dockyar 
Antwerp,  collieries  in  the  Meuse  valley, 
mines  at  Rumelange  and  in  the  Grand  Du  y 
of  Luxembourg.  The  company  are  p 
proprietors  of  iron  mines  in  German  u  ' 
raine,  in  French  Lorraine,  and  Bilbao,  in 
Spain.  Further,  in  addition  to  lighters  an 
steam  vessels  on  the  Meuse,  they  own  a  nee 
of  nine  cargo  steamers,  three  of  3UU  tons 
built  for  a  daily  service  between  Ostend  and 
London,  and  six,  including  two  ot  4,4UU 
tons  and  four  of  4,000  tons,  calling  regu  ar  y 
at  different  poTts  in  Spain,  Italy,  Tunis,  an 

Seraing  stretches  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  1S  con' 
nected  by  a  suspension  bridge  with  Jemeppe, 
about  three  miles  from  Liege.  Jotin 
Coekerill,  the  founder  of  the  Seraing  works, 
was  also  the  founder  of  modern  engineering 
in  Belgium.  The  son  of  an  English  emigrant, 
he  established  a  small  factory  at  Liege  in 
1802,  and,  in  1817,  his  great  mechanical 
genius  was  recognised  by  the  King  ot  -tioi- 
l&ud,  who  granted  to  him  the  old  Chateau 
des  Prince-Eveques  de  Liege,  together  witn 
its  dependencies  and  grounds,  for  t  e 
establishment  of  works  to  be  devoted  to  tne 
manufacture  of  engines  and  machinery,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  flax-spinning  and  mining 
industries.  We  may  here  explain  that  the 
Chateau  of  Seraing  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  seat  of  the  prince  bishops, 
built  on  the  Place  St.  Lambert.  Liege,  during 
1508-1540.  Both  buildings  still  remain  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  world  has  to 
thank  Coekerill  and  his  successors  foT  main¬ 
taining  the  old  Chateau  of  Seraing  very  much 
as  it  was  except  in  the  matter  of  environ¬ 
ment.  The  mansion  is  now  used  as  tne 
residence  of  the  managing  director  and  tor 
the  chief  offices  of  the  company.  Around  tne 
Cour  d’honneur  occupying  the  centre  aTe  tne 
offices  of  the  manager  and  secretary,  the 
sales  and  buying  departments,  the  offices  ot 
the  accountant,  the  archives,  and  the  library. 
The  offices  of  the  engineering  department 
occupy  the  first  floor  of  a  building  forming 
one  wing  of  the  old  Cour  de  Service,  which 
we  regret  to  find  has  been  transformed  into  a 
workshop.  However,  the  ancient  council  hall 
of  the  States-General  of  the  Liege  Prin- 
cipality  has  been  preserved  intact,  and  is  used 
as  a  board-room  and  meeting-place  for  share¬ 
holders.  The  chateau  stands  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and,  with  its  adjoining  park  and 
gardens,  still  maintains  some  appearance  of 
its  mediaeval  grandeur. 

In  1824.  a  coke-fired  blast  furnace  was 
erected  at  Seraing,  and,  although  not  actually 
the  first  built  on  the  Continent,  it  was  the 
first  to  be  provided  with  a  blowing  engine.  ^o 
excellent  was  the  working  of  this  furnace 
that  it  may  justly  be  said  to  have  revolu¬ 
tionised  pig-iron  manufacture  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  Between  1825  and  1827  Coekerill  and 
his  associates  turned  attention  to  the  design 
of  steam  vessels  with  high-pressure  boilers 
and  compound  condensing  engines.  In  18o5, 
the  first  wrought-iron  rails  made  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  rolled  at  the  Seraing  works,  and 
the  first  locomotive  built  on  the  Continent 
was  turned  out  for  the  Belgian  State  Rail¬ 
way.  After  the  death  of  John  Coekerill,  in 
1840.  his  nephew,  -Gustave  Pastor,  formed 
a  limited  company  to  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness,'  which  has  steadily  progressed 
until  at  the  present  day  the  Seraing 
works  alone  cover  an  area  of  nearly  300 
acres,  and  provide  employment  for  about 
10.000  men.  The  growth  of  the  Societe 
Coekerill  has  continued  side  by  side  with 
the  development  of  the  Belgian  engineering 
industries,  which  owe  much  of  their  reputa¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries  to  the  admirable 
design  and  high-class  workmanship  of  the 
products  turned  out  by  the  Seraing_  woTks. 
Although  other  establishments  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  now  exceed  them  in  point  of  size, 
these  works  possess  a  historic  interest  which 
is  unique,  and  an  unsurpassed  interest  to  the 
practical  engineer  owing  to  the  varied  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  manufacturing  aTts  conducted 
under  one  management. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  coal  and 
iron,  the  company  are  extensive  makers  of 
steel  rails,  joists,  baTS,  and  plates ;  iron 
and  steel  castings  and  forgings;  marine, 
stationary,  and  locomotive  engines ;  gas 
engines,  steam  boilers,  bridges,  and  struc¬ 
tural  work,  iron  and  steel  wheels  and  axles, 
gun  carriages,  ordnance  and  projectiles. 
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mining  has  also  been  established  at  Seraing 
A  hospital  was  founded  m  lo4y  alter  a 
epidenne  of  cholera,  and,  in  1866  an  orphan 
was  added ’to  the  institution;  which 
now  contains  230  beds  and  provides  for  the 
gratuitous  treatment  of  patients.  TheT 
also  on  the  works  an  infirmary  for  "rst  aid 
,n  case  of  accidents  and  z  surgery  wtaee 
medicines  are  supplied  without  charge 
workmen  and  their  families.  Five  pby3^^ 
are  retained  who  attend  daily  at  the  works 
and  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  employes  who 
are  sick  or  otherwise  disabled.  The  works 
also  comprise  well-appointed  mess-rooms  for 
men  who  live  too  far  away  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  meals  at  home. 

We  mav  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  net¬ 
work  of  railways  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Seraing  works  has  a  total  length  ot 
forty-seven  miles,  all  the  lines  being  ot 
standard  gauge.  The  rolling  stock  mc'ud^ 
thirty-five  locomotives  and  530  vehicles 
for  the  transport  of  coal,  coke,  ore,  slag, 
and  finished  goods.  For  transport  on  the 
Meuse  a  steam-tug,  six  lighters,  and  two 
steam  barges  aTe  maintained,  the  lighters  and 
barges  having  a  capacity  of  300  tons  each. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the^  river  at 
Jemeppe  are  the  works  of  the  Societe  Maison 
Beer,  where  an  engineering  laboratory  has 
been’ established  in  connexion  with  the  Liege 
University.  The  experimental  boiler  and 
engine  here  provided  were  those  used  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dery  for  the  purpose  of.  his  well- 
known  investigation  into  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  steam  engine. 

Not  far  off  are  the  Tilleur  works  of  the 
Societe  des  Acieries  d’Angleur,  which  com¬ 
prise  eighty-four  regenerative  coke  ovens  of 
the  Coppee  type,  with  an  annual  production 
of  120.000  tons,  four  blast  furnaces,  with  an 
output  of  150,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  three 
Thomas  steel-converters,  producing  130,000 
tons  a  year.  A  new  steel  plant  of  fouT  12-ton 
converters  is  now  being  laid  down,  and  when 
this  is  finished  the  annual  steel  production 
of  the  works  will  be  250,000  tons.  At  the 
rolling  mills  in  the  same  establishment  plant 
is  already  provided  for  making  200,000  tons 
of  girders,  rails,  and  other  rolled  sections. 
Bridges  and  constructional  steelwork  receive 
attention  in  another  range  of  buildings,  which 
includes  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  rail¬ 
way  and  tramway  switches,  points,  and 
permanent-way  material  generally. 

Electricity  is  extensively  employed  in  these 
works  for  transporting  materials .  and  for 
driving  machinery,  among  which  may  be 


specially  mentioned  the  mills  for  gry 
basic  slag  to  be  used  in  the  manufactJ 
cement  and  artificial  manure.  The  Ant-1  ° 
works  of  the  same  firm,  a  little  nearer? 
Liege,  are  devoted  to  the  production  S 
Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel  by  the  acid  aI! 
basic  processes  and  the  rolling  of  struct!”! 
sections  and  bars.  The  works  also  conk 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  axles  tvr 
and  springs.  About  3,000  men  are  emplS 
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Marihaye,  the  ground  covered  by  the°fm 
naces  and  yards  being  fully  54  acres  and 
steelworks  91  acres,  independent  of  214  acre! 
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‘  The  first  department  includes  four  k 
naces,  each  with  an  output  of  about  75  4 
a  day  of  24  hours,  all  these  being  built  b 
a  straight  line  and  fed  by  an  electric  over- 
head  traveller.  A  fifth  furnace  of  100  tons 
capacity  was  blown  in  this  year.  The  fM. 
naces  are  blown  by  four  Coekerill  engines 
two  working  with  steam  and  two  with  blast¬ 
furnace  gas.  At  these  works  a  large  I®. 
peTley  transporter  has  been  installed,  which 
we  believe,  is  the  only  appliance  of  the  kini 
hitherto  introduced  into  Belgium.  Thc\ 
central  electricity  station  is  provided  fin 
three  600-h.p.  generating  sets  operated  bv 
steam,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  the  addition  of  two  1,200-h.p.  iurcacu 
gas  engines  and  generators. 

The  steelworks,  situated  a  few  hundred 
metres  away,  contain  a  100-ton  mixir.; 
machine,  three  cupolas,  four  12-ton  Thoma 
converters,  two  15-ton  .-Siemens-Martin  fur- 
naces,  and  several  large  Tolling  mills  for  rails, 
beams,  plates,  and  bars.  The  largest  mill  i| 
driven  by  a  10,000-h.p.  condensing  engine, 
and  two  small  mills  are  driven  by  electric- 
motors,  one  of  the  first  applications  oi  ijv 
kind  in  Belgium.  Here,  also,  a  large  sk¬ 
is  provided  for  crushing  basic  slag  fa 
cement  and  other  purposes.  The  Ougrk- 
Marihaye  Company  has  recently  entered  into 
amalgamation  with  the  smelting  works  t: 
Vireux  and  La  Chiers,  in  France,  and  s; 
Rodange,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lnxen- 
bourg,  thus  acquiring  a  most  prominent  pcs- 
t.ion  among  the  greatest  industrial  under¬ 
takings  of  the  world. 

Sclessin,  on  the  bend  of  the  river  finch 
turns  northwards  to  Liege,  is  the  seat  li 
numerous  engineering  works.  Here,  in  suc¬ 
cession  come  the  Fonderies  Ketin,  wher? 


vvmv  ......  nuu. 

castings  for  the  largest  rolling  mills  and  kr 
engines  and  machinery  are  produced  on  i 
large  scale,  and  up  to  100  tons  in  weigh; 
the  cut-gear  works  of  M.  Recq  de  Malm; 
and  the  Ateliers  de  la  Meuse,  where  Iocoe- 
tive  and  stationary  engines,  winding  engine, 
mine  pumps,  and  machinery  for  iron  ini 
steel  works  form  the  staple  articles  ot  mini- 
facture.  Here,  also,  is  the  Usine  Eledri-p; 
du  Pays  de  Liege,  where  current  is  genets! 
for  tile  Communal  tramways  of  Liege  ml 
for  distribution  to  .  works  and  districts  Ic- 
tween  Liege  and  Huy. 

This  station  has  been  erected  and  equip! 
witnin  the  short  period  of  six  monto-# 
achievement  of  which  people  in  Liege  a* 
justifiably  proud.  The  station  is  furnim 
with  two  Parsons  turbines  of  2,500  Lj. 
each,  built  by  the  Societe  John  Cockerfi, 
direct-coupled  to  alternators  supplying  & 
volt  direct  current  to  the  Liege  tramways  id 
6,000-volt  current  to  Seraing  and  other  [to 
on  the  Meuse.  The  engine-house  as  built  i 
intended  for  the  reception  of’ generating  ,v 
up  to  20,000  h.p.,  but  the  plan  provides  to 
future  extensions  up  to  100,000  h.p,,  so  t» 
when  the  scheme  has  been,  completely  en¬ 
veloped  this  establishment  will  take  ru; 
with  the  largest  power  stations  in  the « 
The  boiler-house  comprises  an  installation 
Galloway-type  boilers,  made  by  the  If 
dronneries  Piedbceuf ,  and  is  supplied  ® 
the  .most  approved  types  of  apparatus  t:: 
stoking  and  the  disposal  of  ashes. 

NeaT  Angleur,  in  the  valley _ of  the  IW 
are  the  works  of  the  Societe  de  la 
Montagne,  a  company  which  owes  its  & 
to  the  Vieille  Montagne  at  Moresnet  tote 
north-east  of  Liege.  The  deposit  of  call* 
or  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  this  placa  P* 
the  subject  of  a  concession  dating  as  £ 

back  as  the  year  1435.  In  1795  the  ®® 
were  worked  by  the  Government  o 
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French  Republic;  in  1806  the  EmperoT 
Napoleon  granted  them  to  a  Liege  chemist 
named  Dony,  on  condition  that  he  should 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  producing  zinc 
in  the  metallic  form.  To  Dony  the  world 
owes  what  is  termed  the  Liege  method  of 
reducing  zinc  ore  by  distillation,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  remains  to  the  present  day. 
The  Societe  de  la  Vieille  Montagne  was 
|  founded  by  the  successors  of  Dony,  in  1818, 
the  property  then  including  the  mines  at 
Moresnet,  a  foundry  at  Liege,  the  works  at 
Angleur,  and  two  rolling  mills  in  France. 
Since  that  date  the  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  widely  extended  in  various 
countries,  but  the  chief  offices  still  remain  at 
Angleur. 

Besides  its  interest  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  world’s  zinc  industry,  Moresnet  has 
other  claims  to  the  attention  of  engineers. 
It  was  here  that  Wolf  installed  his  first  com¬ 
pound  pumping  engine,  and  Clay  his  first 
rotary  pump.  The  company  were  the  first 
to  make  crucibles  by  machinery  and  to  apply 
zinc  sheets  to  the  roofing  of  buildings. 

Passing  into  Liege  itself,  numerous  evi¬ 
dences  of  industrial  activity  are  presented  to 
the  inquiring  visitor.  From  an  early  period 
in  its  history  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
has  depended  very  much  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  firearms.  Thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  occupy  themselves  even 
to-day  in  making  parts  of  guns  and  rifles  in 
their  own  homes.  The  most  important  place 
of  manufacture  on  modern  lines,  however,  is 
at  Herstall,  about  three  miles  from  the  centre 
the  town,  where  are  the  works  of  the 
Societe  des  Fabricants  d’Armes  de  Guerre 
K4unis,  this  establishment  being  well  laid 
out  and  equipped  with  automatic  machinery 
of  recent  type.  To  avoid  discontinuity  of 
work  owing  to  the  intermittent  demand  for 
weapons  of  war  the  company  have  recently 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  sporting 
guns,  bicycles,  motoT-bicycles,  motor-cars, 
and  other  articles'  of  less  deadly  character 
for  which  their  machinery  is  well  adapted, 
l'rom  1,500  to  2,000  persons  are  occupied  in 
these  works. 

An  extensive  organisation  connected  with 
the  electrical  industry  is  the  Compagnie 
iRBorna^°na*e  d’®lecfricite  established  in 
1889.  The  operations  of  the  company  have 
teen  extended  to  several  foreign  countries, 
where  works  have  been  built,  all  affiliated 
with  the  parent  establishment.  The  first 
overhead  electric  tramway-cars  in  .Belgium 
were  built  by  this  company,  by  whom 
numerous  power  stations  for  traction  and 
lighting  have  been  equipped  in  various 
I  continental  towns. 

The  Societe  St.  Leonard  is  another  firm 
which  is  closely  associated  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Liege  and  of  Bel¬ 
gium  generally.  Started  in  1825  by  Kegnier- 
Boncelet  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  files 
ana  small  tools,  their  operations  were  succes- 
.  y  tended  to  machine  tools,  marine 
engines,  mining  pumps,  and  locomotives.  The 
rst  steam  engine  designed  in  their  works 
in  l}?  iD  ^r,6,  and  the  first  locomotive 
tiaofinl?  In  J877’  they  introduced  steam 
Lnr,  “  on,  uirban  tramway  systems,  and  in 
!  ms  ent  tu?es  bave  turned  attention  to 
!  tgoa;rine  construction,  being  now  prepared 
erect  and  test  engines  up  to  2,000  h.p. 
t/lW?uld  be  easy  to  fill  pages  by  referring 

its  imn^T ' l  0t^er  .large  works  in  Li®§e  and 
.  enoiSh  Vlc'mty>  but  we  have  written 
Eg5>i  denJ°nstrate  the  remarkable  enter- 
r±Flafd  in  this  industrial  centre.  At 
neglected  tT  TTtechnical  Ration  is  not 
in  ini?  \  T.he  University  of  Liege,  founded 
sixtv  w  Cnded  by  1»600  students,  under 
students  fthSSOrS’  and  affords  to  ongineering 

Ket  onl  an/PPOrtun,lty  of  gaining  botb 
,  nical  S,  f  d  practlcal  training.  The  tech- 
mining>  arts>  and 
electrical Uon’-  me?hamcal  engineering,  and 
EES?  engineering,  the  tuition  of  electrical 
I  Technical  H1^. .cfducted  at  the  Electro- 
addiSfo  fh8  ^  founded  in  1885-  ^ 
school  of^meih  Vmv*TSltY’  Li®g®  now  has  a 
1902  and  engineering,  opened  in 

'  instituflont  ndud  by  .about  400  pupds-  This 
and  is  sner.1  vi6  .equipped  with  machinery, 
for  en,T«,lPeC  a  /  ,ntended  to  train  youths 
,°Further Ce  “i°  engineering  workshops, 
areto  bn  of  industrial  activity 

of  Hainault  Nnd  10  the,  adi01ning  provinces 
there  are  i!  and  Luxembourg,  where 

6  many  important  coal,  iron,  zinc, 


and  lead  mines,  iron  and  steel  and  general 
engineering  works,  and  quarries  yielding 
marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  building 
stones.  One  of  the  largest  establishments  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Charleroi  is  that  of 
the  Societe  de  Marcinelle  et  Couillet.  The 
works  of  this  company  date  from  tne  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1821, 
puddling  furnaces  were  equipped  on  the 
English  model  at  Couillet,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  blast  furnace  was  built  at  the 
branch  works  of  Hauchies.  In  1828  blast 
furnaces  were  erected  at  the  Couillet  works, 
and  in  1834  the  rolling  mills  were  equipped 
on  an  extensive  scale.  In  1889,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  was  commenced  on  the 
Siemens-MaTtin  system,  and  in  '1892  the 
Thomas  system  was  adopted.  Continued  ex¬ 
tensions  took  place  until  the  works  of  the 
company  covered  a  total  area  of  178  acres, 
including  establishments  at  Couillet  and 
Chatelineau  for  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  and  the  manufacture  of  blooms,  Billets, 
rails,  bars,  sleepers,  locomotive,  stationary 
engines,  war  material  for  artillery,  and  forti¬ 
fications,  bridges,  constructional  steelwork, 
and  motor  vehicles.  Moreover,  the  company 
own  coalpits  extending  over  nearly  5,000 
acres,  and  have  concessions  for  working  iron 
ores  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  France  and  Grand-Ducal  Luxembourg. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  large  Belgian  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Societe  de  Marcinelle  et  Couillet 
are  not  unmindful  of  their  social  obligations. 
Dwellings  have  been  built,  and  are  let  at 
low  rents  to  workpeople,  who  are  supplied 
with  flour  and  bread  at  cost  price.  Infant 
and  elementary  schools  have  been  built  for 
the  children  of  employees,  as  well  as  schools 
for  adults  for  housewifery,  drawing,  and 
music,  and  a  technical  school  for  apprentices. 
There,  is  also  a  well-equipped  accident  hos¬ 
pital  in  connexion  with  the  works,  and  the 
company  have  established  a  provident  in¬ 
stitution,  affording  medical  attendance  to 
workmen  and  their  families,  advances  of 
money  in  case  of  illness,  and  old-age  pensions. 

Another  striking  instance  of  Belgian  per¬ 
spicuity  is  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
Societe  des  Ateliers  Germain.  The  works  at 
M  onceau-sur-Sambre,  near  Charleroi,  were 
established  in  1857  foT  the  manufacture  of 
railway  rolling  stock  which,  together  with 
tramway  vehicles  taken  up  later,  have  found 
their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Within 
recent  years  the  workshops  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  largest  orders,  and  a  special 
factory  has  been  built  for  the  manufacture 
oi  motor  vehicles.  These  works  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  admirable  organisation  and  the 
perfection  of  the  tools  and  machinery  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  a  significant,  and,  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  by  no  means  a  satis¬ 
factory,  fact  that  the  new  omnibuses  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  London  Road  Car  Company 
have  been  supplied  from  these  works. 

In  addition  to  the  thickly-clustered  works 
in  the  essentially  manufacturing  regions, 
large  engineering  establishments  are  to  be 
found  in  and  around  Brussels  and  even  in 
the  Flemish  provinces  of  Belgium. 

A  tour  of  inspection  through  the  works  to 
which  we  have  directed  attention  ,  in  this 
review  will  prove  a  veritable  revelation  to 
those  who  are  prone  to  think  Belgian  pro¬ 
ducts  are  necessarily  inferior  because  their 
price  is  low.  Personal  investigation  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  is  quite  a  mistaken 
iaea.  That  mercantile  sections  of  steel  and 
some  types  of  machinery  produced  in  Bel¬ 
gium  are  inferior  to  those  general  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  certainly  a  fact;  but  such  productions 
are  specially  intended  for  buyers  to  whom 
price  is  the  first  object,  and  it  should  De 
thoroughly  recognised  that  many  Belgian 
engineering  firms  in  the  present  day  are  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  perfect  modern 
machinery  and  scientific  knowledge,  so  that 
they  are  perfectly  able  to  compete  on  level 
terms  with  the  best  talent  in  our  own  coun- 
try.  And  in  their  favour  also  are  the  frugal 
habits,  the  steadiness,  and  the  painstaking 
character  of  the  Walloon  artisan. 

Further,  the  engineering  industries  of  this 
enterprising  country  are  wonderfully  assisted 
by  the  cheap  means  of  transport  provided  by 
the  Belgian  State  Railways  and  the  splendid 
system  of  navigable  waterways  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  which  provide  a  complete  net¬ 
work  of  internal  communications  and  ready 
access  to  other  countries.  The  canal  policy 


of  the  Belgian  Government  is  dictated  by 
the  desire  to  encourage  trade  or  commerce, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  more  than 
16,000,000^.  have  been  spent  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  inland  waterways  and  the  ports  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  This  enlightened  policy 
has  undoubtedly  been  of  most  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  enabling  the  Belgian  producer  to 
become  a  successful  competitor  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  world,  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  working  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  British  canal  system. 

THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  this  year 
fixed  upon  Tunbridge  Wells  as  the  place  of 
its  annual  meeting,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  historical  associations  of  the  place, 
which  is  hardly,  at  present,  one  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  but  because  it  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  centre  with  sufficient  hotel  accommo¬ 
dation  for  a  large  party. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  Tuesday, 
July  25,  when  the  Mayor  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  (Alderman  H.  ThoTpe)  met  the 
assembled  members  at  the  Pump  Room  at 
noon,  and  accorded  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  President  of  the  Institute  (Sir  Henry 
K.  Howorth)  then  took  the  chair  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliver  an  interesting  address. 
After  commenting  on  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  district  the  Institute  had  come  to  explore, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  so  replete  with  old 
abbeys,  castles,  and  primeval  monuments. 
He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  Kent  had 
two  cities,  two  sees,  and  two  cathedral 
churches  (Canterbury  and  Rochester),  a 
feature  that  occurred  in  but  one  other 
county  (Yorkshire).  Sir  Henry  also  briefly 
traced  the  history  of  Kent  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  mentioned  its  traditions,  its  folk¬ 
lore,  the  great  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  and  the  splendid 
poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  descriptive  of 
the  pilgrims  travelling  to  St.  Thomas’s 
shrine.  He  also  pointed  out  that  Caxton 
was  born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  reverted 
to  the  place  in  history  that  Tunbridge  Wells 
had  begun  to  make  for  itself  as  a  consequence 
of  the  discovery  there,  in  the  XVIIth 
century,  of  the  medicinal  springs  to  which 
it  owed  its  fame. 

After  an  interval  for  luncheon,  a  party  of 
about  seventy  set  out  in  brakes  for  Bayham 
Abbey.  Here  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
gave  an  account  of  the  Prsemonstratensian,  or 
White  Canons,  to  whom  the  abbey  belonged,* 
and  described  the  leading  features  of  the 
ruins.  The  abbey  was  founded  about  1200, 
and  its  remains  consist  chiefly  of  the  church, 
the  chapter-house,  the  dorter  and  frater  sub¬ 
vaults,  and  part  of  the  western  range,  and 
also  of  the  front  of  the  gatehouse.  The 
church  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  enlarged  early  in 
the  XIVth  century,  when  a  new  crossing  and 
steeple,  with  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
an  apsidal  presbytery  were  built  on  to  the 
east  of  the  then  existing  cruciform  church, 
and  connected  with  it  by  narrow  aisles.  At 
a  later  date,  before  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  nave  was  remodelled  and  furnished  with 
a  ribbed  vault,  with  singular  vaulting  shafts. 
Mr.  Hope  referred  to  the  recent  judicious 
stripping  of  the  ivy  from  the  walls  by  the 
present  Marquess  Camden,  which  enabled 
various  hitherto  concealed  features  to  become 
visible.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  added  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  difference  between  the  Black 
and  the  White  Canons,  who,  in  their  day, 
were  somewhat  analogous  to  the  High  and 
Low  Church  movements  of  the  present  time. 
The  Black  Canons  favoured  elaborate  ritual 
at  their  services,  whereas  the  White  Canons 
of  Bayham  were  more  of  the  Puritan  type, 
and  would  have  scarcely  any  carving  about 
their  buildings.  They  took  care,  however, 
like  the  Quakers,  that  what  was  introduced 
should  be  of  the  best,  and  the  mouldings  and 
architecture  were  as  good  here  as  could  be 
found  anywhere  in  England.  After  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Marquess  Camden  for 
allowing  them  to  visit  the  ruins,  the  party 
returned  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  held  a  reception 
in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Institute  in 
the  Town  Hall,  where  the  members  of  the 

*  An  illustrated  description  of  the  ruins  of  Bay¬ 

ham  Abbey,  with  a  ground  plan,  will  be  found  in 
the  Builder  for  July  3,  1897. 
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Natural  History  Society  had  also  gathered 
together  a  number  of  local  antiquities  ana 
other  interesting  exhibits.  _  , 

Wednesday,  the  26th,  was  devoted  first 
to  a  journey  to  Bodiham  Castle,  which  was 
reached  by  train  about  11  a.m.  Here  Mr. 
Harold  Sands  read  a  paper  in  which  fie 
pointed  out  that  the  castle  of  Bodiham  was 
probably  the  best-known  English  example 
of  the  new  type  of  moated,  castellated 
houses  which  was  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  XIVth  centuTy.  Bodiham  Castle 
was  built  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngruge,  who, 
in  1386,  obtained  licence  from  Richard  II- 
authorising  him  to  “  strengthen  and  embattle, 
construct,  and  make  into  a  castle  his  manor 
of  Bodiham,  near  the  sea,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  for  the  defence  of  the  adjacent 
country  and  the  resistance  of  our  enemies. 
This  site  possessed  considerable  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  site  of  the  earlier  mansion, 
which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  lhe 
castle  might  be  said  to  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  castles  of  the  Plantagenet 
Period  and  the  fortified  manor  houses  ot  tfie 
Tudor  Period.  The  great  north  gate  had 
no  fewer  than  three  portcullises,  a  portion  ot 
the  outer  one  still  remaining  in  situ.  lfie 
lesser  gatehouse  was  in  the  south  central 
tower.  In  front  of  the  south  gate,  two  walls, 
about  3  ft.  thick,  projected  into  the  moat. 
Between  them  was  a  bridge  pit  (now  fallea 
up) ,  which  received  the  rear  end  of  a  litting 
bridge.  The  outer  end  of  this  fell  upon  a 
permanent  wooden  pier,  on  trestles,  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  moat  (here  about  110  ft.  wide) 
to  a  small  tower  or  barbican,  now  destroyed. 
He  had  always  thought  that  there  was  a 
line  of  exterior  defence  running  round  tfie 
outer  edge  of  the  bank  which  retained  tfie 
water  of  the  moat.  With  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  castle  to  the  Rother,  Mr. 
Sands  pointed  out  that  at  one  time  the  river 
was  considerably  wider  and  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  quite  capable  of  floating  a  ship 
of  the  period.  Returning  to  the  castle,  fie 
said  the  toweTS  had  fireplaces  and  garderobes, 
showing  they  were  intended  for  habitation, 
probably  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
The  gatehouse  opened  into  an  interior  quad¬ 
rangular  court,  around  which  ran  a  Tange 
of  buildings.  In  the  south-west  angle  was 
the  great  kitchen  of  the  lord,  with  three 
huge  open  fireplaces  and  an  oven.  The  great 
hall  was  48  ft.  long  by  28  ft  wide  with  a 
high-pitched  timber  roof  and  a  two-light 
window  at  the  eastern  end.  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  court  was  the  site  of  tfie 
main  staircase,  leading  from  the  basement 
at  the  east  side  to  the  private  apartments  ot 
the  lord  and  his  family,  which  extended 
along  the  east  side  as  far  as  the  chapel.  It 
was  noticeable  with  all  the  exterior  walls 
that  large  windows  were  found  only  on  tfie 
south  and  east  fronts,  as  being  least  ex- 
posed  to  attack.  Next  to  these  cKambers 
was  the  chapel,  29  ft.  by  19  ft  With  some 
exceptions,  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  round 
the  courtyard  were  flat,  and  covered  with 
sheet  lead,  providing  a  line  of  uninterrupted 
communication  on  the  wall-level.  Mr.  bands 
afterwards  called  attention  to  the  evidences 
that  the  present  road  was  not  the  original 
means  of  approach  to  the  castle,  and  gave 
other  interesting  details  of  the  building. 
As  to  its  history,  he  showed  that  it  was 
founded  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngruge,  who  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  the  manor  through  fiis 
wife,  Elizabeth  WaTdedieuse,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  family  of  De  Bodiham.  It 
descended  through  various  families  to  tfie 
Cubitts,  and  now  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Ashcombe,  the  present  head  of  that 
familv  In  1643,  after  the  Parliamentary 
forces  had  taken  Arundel,  Sir  William  Waller 
despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Bodiham,  to 
whom  it  was  surrendered  without  a  siege. 
The  materials  were  taken  away  and  sold, 
and  the  place  was  left  with  only  the  bare 
walls  standing,  very  much  in  its  present 
condition.  .  ,  •, 

After  luncheon,  the  journey  was  resumed 
in  carriages  to  Hawkhurst  Church,  a  large 
and  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a 
chancel  with  side  chapels,  and  nave  chiefly 
of  the  XIVth  century,  with  widened  aisles, 
north  and  south  porches  and  western  tower 
of  the  XVth  century.  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out 
the  principal  features  of  the  building,  in¬ 
cluding  the  evidence  of  a-  former  central 
tower  and  the  hitherto  overlooked  existence 
of  a  charnel,  or  bone-hole,  under  the  eastern 


part  of  the  chancel  north  & 

with  the 

ChThehdrive  was  next  continued  to  fflehing- 
ham  Church.  This  was  .  describ^  by  ^ 

itrsswwsHE'Sr-'e 

example  of  what  the  builders  of  the^oy 

p„,  W  S.„" 

Hope  read  a  paper  on  *ngusa  Times,” 

Architecture  down  to  lantern 

illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern 

Sli£nS  Thursday  S)  *£  of 

the  meeting  wmt  first  b?  *rf 'VoM^the 
oaks  and  drove  thence  to 
splendid  mansion  of  Lord  bacKvuie  & 
hv  Archbishop  Bourchier  soon  after  14fit>  on 
the  site  (Man  earlier  building  it  was  enlarged 
u„  Archbishop  War  ham  and  later  owners, 
and  finally  brought  to  its  PIfsefitjOTm  early 

Snofru^ taoTfcF*. 

"it  contains^  that  its  architectural 
features  are  rather  apt  to  be  overlooked,  i and, 
as  the  rules  under  which  it  is  inspected  a low 
of  the  admission  of  only  small  nmiite  at 
a  time  the  party  had  to  divide,  so  making 
detailed  description  difficult.  Nearly  w 
hours  were  profitably  spent  in  viewing  the 
numerous  interesting  works  of  art  before  tfie 
hour  of  luncheon  arrived. 

After  luncheon  carriages  were  again  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Wrotham, 
where  the  Church  of  St.  George  was  inspected 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope  The 
building  consists  of  a  chancel  of  the  AiVtn 
century,  a  nave  with  north  and  ™uth  aisles 
and  a  south  porch,  mostly  of  the  Xlllth  and 
XIVth  centuries,  and  a  western  tower,  inis 
last  is  also  of  the  XIVth  century,  and,  owing 
to  its  being  built  close  up  to  the  western  limit 
of  the  churchyard,  has  a  nice  vaulted  passage 
through  the  lowest  story  to  enable  proces¬ 
sions  to  go  round  the  outside  of  the  church. 
There  is  another  curious  passage  within  tfie 
church  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  above 
the  chancel  arch,  with  two  small  lights  from 
the  nave  and  another  from  the  chancel,  it 
is  reached  by  an  upward  continuation  of  the 
rood  staircase,  and  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Hope  as  a  convenient  mode  of  access  to  tfie 
roofs,  which  can  all  be  reached  from  it.  The 
XVth  century  rood-screen  and  a  square  Pur- 
beck  marble  font  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
old  furniture  of  the  church,  and  every  one 
of  the  windows  has  been  “  restored.” 

Leaving  Wouldham,  the  drive  was  resumed 
to  Yaldham  Manor,  where  the  party  was 
hospitably  entertained  to  tea  by  Major- 
General  and  Mrs.  Goldsworthy.  Mts.  Golds¬ 
worthy  also  read  a  short  paper  on  the  descent 
of  the  manor,  which  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pekhams.  The  house  was 
originally  of  the  courtyard  type,  but  has  for 
the  most  part  been  pulled  down,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interesting  hall,  circa  1500, 
and  some  remains  of  the  kitchen  offices. 

The  journey  back  to  Sevenoaks  was  made 
under  most  discomforting  circumstances 
during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  hardly 
one  of  the  party  escaped  being  soaked  to 
the  skin  by  the  tremendous  downpour  of 
rain.  Luckily  an  earlier  train  than  that 
fixed  upon  enabled  the  party  to  reach  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  without  further  delay. 

Friday,  the  28th,  was  devoted  to  visits  to 
Allington  Castle,  Aylesford,  and  Kits  Coty 
House.  Leaving  by  special  train  at  9.35, 
the  party  reached  Maidstone  at  10.20,  and 
drove  first  to  Allington  Castle.  Here  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Falke  received  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  the  building  was  described  by 
Mr.  Hope.  The  manor  of  Allington,  be 
pointed  out,  belonged  at  the  time  of  Domes¬ 
day  Survey  to  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  but, 


on  ms  uiogiobv.,  «ao  gictuteu  to  William 
Warenne,  who  probably  Taised  ’  m  0 
mount-and-bailey  castle  to  control  the 
n  A  fords  of  the  Med  wav  u 


here  ■ 


wuii  tu  control  tr 

and  fords  of  the  Medwav  and  the""  °i 
connecting  Maidstone  with  Rochester  T? 
castle  was  slighted  in  21  Henrv  tt 
when  60s.  were  spent  “in  proshW 
Castelli  de  Alintone,”  an  entry1  S  0 
Hope  thought  referred  to  the  overthrow?*' 
of  William  de  Warrenne’s  great  mount  ? 
the  south  of  the  present  castle.  The  nl  °D 
eventually  descended  to  Sir  Stephen? 
Pencestre,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle  ,  j 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  obtain!! 
licence  on  May  25,  1281,  for  himself 
Margaret  his  wife  to  crenellate  their  h(Z 
of  Allington,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Of  the 
work  then  built  there  still  remain  J 
enceinte  wall  of  a  square  enclosure,  with  drum 
towers  at  intervals,  the  gatehouse  and  part 
of  its  covering  barbican,  with  a  range  of 
lodgings  adjacent,  and  some  fragments  of 
the  great  hall,  with  the  doorways  from  the 
screens.  The  building  subsequently  passeJ 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  %att 
the  statesman  and  poet,  who  died  in  M 
To  him  are  probably  due  the  porch  of  the 
hall  and  a  number  of  inserted  windows  in 
various  parts  in  lieu  of  the  earlier  and 
smaller  openings.  The  buildings  underwent 
further  alterations  towards  the  close  of  the 
XVIth  century.  One  of  the  most  note 
worthy  points  about  the  Xlllth  centnrv 
buildings  is  the  original  brickwork  forming 
the  heads  of  many  of  the  windows  and  door' 
ways.  These  bricks  are  light  in  colour,  and 
measure  9  in.  by  4£  in.  by  2  in,,’  a„d 
in  places  have  been  purposely  made  to  fit 
the  joints.  Before  leaving  the  castle  an  in¬ 
spection  was  made  of  the  remains  of  the 
overthrown  mount. 

From  Allington  the  journey  was  resumed 
to  Aylesford,  at  the  entry  into  which  the 
fine  XIVth  century  bridge  was  crossed, 
This  interesting  bridge  has  for  some  time 
been  threatened  with  destruction,  but  repairs 
in  progress  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  danger 
is  for  the  present  averted.  Before  luncheon 
Aylesford  Church  was  visited.  This  was 
described  by  Mr.  Hope  as  consisting  practi¬ 
cally  of  two  collateral  naves  and  chancels, 
The  southern  nave,  which  was  the  older,  was 
Norman  in  substance,  with  a  massive  tower 
of  the  same  date,  and  originally  an  apsidai 
chancel,  which  had  afterwards  been  replaced 
by  a  square-ended  one.  The  northern  hali 
of  the  church  is  of  the  XIVth  century,  but 
the  arcade  has  been  subsequently  rebuilt. 
The  church  contains  an  interesting  series  of 
late  monuments,  crowded  away  in  the  north 
chapel,  and  a  section  of  old  screenwork, 
now  used  as  a  reredos  to  a  side  altar,  Tbs 
screen  contains  several  curious  sliding  panels, 
through  which  a  view  of  the  altar  could  be 
obtained. 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  tie 
Friars.  This  is  the  site  of  a  monastery  of 
Carmelite  or  White  Friars  founded  by 
Richard  Lord  Grey,  of  Codnor,  in  1240.  It 
is  approached  by  a  picturesque  Elizabethan 
gatehouse,  but  little  is  left  of  the  monastic 
buildings  beyond  two  sides,  each  of  fin 
bays,  of  a  two-storied  cloister,  circa  1450,  tit 
shell  of  the  frateT  and  kitchen  on  the  south 
and  of  the  western  block.  On  the  west  of  tin 
claustral  buildings  is  the  outer  court,  enclose! 
by  the  stables  and  other  offices  of  the  Elis- 
bethan  grantee,  John  Sedley.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  occupy  the  sites  of  older  structure. 
The  principal  features  of  interest  vies 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  drive  wu 
next  resumed  to  Kits  Coty  House,  a  mtgr 
lithic  structure  of  some  note,  consisting  ot 
three  great  upright  stones  sustaining  a  huge 
capstone,  and  probably  once  covered  up  tr 
a  mound  of  earth.  The  remains  of  another, 
but  overthrown,  megalithic  structure  bare 
by,  called  the  Countless  Stones,  were  afe 
inspected.  These,  Kits  Coty  House,  atj 
two  other  series  of  stones  at  Coldrum  anc 
Addington  respectively,  on  the  other  sided 
the  Medway,  form  a  remarkable  isolated 
group  of  such  structures  in  this  part  cl 
England.  After  some  instructive  explanation! 
by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  the  journey  w 
resumed  to  Maidstone,  and  thence  by  ® 
back  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  . 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Pump  K«p 
Mr.  Harold  Sands  read  a  paper  on  1 
Various  Types  of  Castles  and  their  Develop¬ 
ment,”  illustrated  by  a  large  and  interest^ 
series  of  lantern  slides. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  our  re¬ 
port  of  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  which  was  recently  held  in 
London 

Third  Day’s  Sitting. 

Professor  Adams  presided  over  the  third 
sitting  of  Section  D,  when  further  papers 
were  read  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage. 

The  Tanking  of  Sewage. 

Mr.  F.  Wallis  Stoddart,  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  said  the  inspection  and  comparison  of 
a  large  number  of  sewage  works,  all  based 
more  or  less  completely  on  biological  prin¬ 
ciples,  has  brought  into  prominence  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  imperfectly  understood 
difference  in  the  final  results  obtained  in 
different  places  under  apparently  identical 
conditions.  This  had  not  hitherto  received 
adequate  explanation,  being  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  obscure  difference  between  the 
sewage  produced  by  various  communities. 
Putting  aside,  however,  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  examples  in  which  the 
predominance  of  trade  wastes,  or  other  local 
circumstances,  causes  the  sewage  to  depart 
appreciably  from  the  normal,  there  remains 
abundant  instances  of  works  quite  similar 
m  construction  and  dealing  with  sewage  of 
purely  domestic  type,  under  apparently 
parallel  conditions,  where  the  effect,  including 
in  this  term  both  demand  for  supervision  and 
perfection  of  final  effluent,  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  satisfactory,  the  chief  cause  of 
complaint  being  the  production  of  offensive 
odours.  On  carefully  tabulating  these  in¬ 
stances  it  becomes  quite  unmistakably  evident 
t"at.  the  most  variable  factor  is  the  length 
of  time  occupied  by  the  treatment,  and  the 
depee  of  putridity  attained  by  the  sewage 
before  arriving  at  the  final  stage  of  oxidation, 
itis  further  noticeable  that  the  acuteness  of  the 
trouble  is  m  direct  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  putrefaction,  and  that  in  cases 
where  the  detention  of  sewage  is  excep¬ 
tionally  prolonged  there  is  a  very  abundant 
production  of  offensive  gases,  the  effect  of 
1S  b“fc  slight,  and  the  interior  of 
•fm!i!ir’f0fi.what€ver  hyP®’  when  dismantled, 
is  found  to  be  occupied  to  a  large  extent  by 
a  black  slime,  which  coats  the  particles  of  the 
medium  with  a  tenacious  and  offensive  layer, 
oL6^U  3  up  the  interstices  altogether.  A 
consideration  of  these  and  other  facts  led  to 
a  senes  of  experiments,  having  for  their 

workin^l^T^011  the  conditions  of 
dpsfiw-  wblc,k  allow  of  the  most  complete 
miS^°?o0f  ?igiDal  3ewaS®  solids>  ^th  a 

wise  nh^i°maki10n  of  the  offensive  and  other- 
2r  brrbl6  Sfc°ndary  Products.  With 
St  JVhe  construction  of  the  tank  the 
exPerunents  was  that  the  auth 
?“g.3  fch®  condusion  that  a  fixed  cover 

difficult  rend€rs  the  tank  mo 

S  ;/  access,  increases  the  expense,  ai 

°Tf  a  thick  SCUm  On  t 
the  0„k°f  tbe  Muid.  He  also  disagreed  wi 
th  ubmerged  inlet  into  the  tank.  aT 

were  i  f,  ?ow  two  8611615  o£  experimen 
SudS  th >k?n;*ni’  lr°m  «*>  «nt,  it  w 
at  whkkdf  at.  the  most  raPid  un“°xm  ra 
through1  sewage  could  be  pass, 

results  !nlh  the  most  tatiafacto: 

solids  afd  6ar,ds  both  destruction  of  sewai 
-f  tank  effluent,  is  insuri 
tLd  'l“k  ca?ac“y  eflua‘  to  on 

1  cubic  ft  ^l3  ?Upply,°f  sewa§e»  . 
limits  beWn  20.?a,Is'>  and  that  the  extren 
he  obtained611  satisfactory  results  c: 

cubic  ft  re.  ar^-  ^  and  35  gals.  p. 

experiments Sp6C^Ly.  •  The .  second  series  i 
rete  determined6  that  m,.w.lllcl1  1,16  maximu 

adopted  m  th„  d  “  satlsiactory  would  1 
in  widoh’tho  maximum  threefold  flow;  b. 
the  naWl  a6‘nal  rate  of  flow  would  folio 
"™^d.™*«°<».  the  tank  capacii 
weather  flow1  USte?j  ‘ha. average  dr 

mum.  The  *1?  ““-‘hird  this  max 

been  exactly  °f  oth!s  hi 

effluent  has  ata  1  TaS  d?slred.  a“d  ‘he  tan 
ciently  £  jZ  yS  been  “offensive  and  sufl 
nee  from  suspended  solids. 

‘m  and  Management  of  Sewage  Disvos, 

Mr  a  Works. 

P.S.I.,  ta  P’  J  °°ttere11’  M.Inst.C.E 
Developmel  anP^er  e?titled.  “T1 
p  nts  m  the  Design  and  Managemer 


of  Works  of  Sewage  Disposal.”  Speaking 
generally,  he  said  the  commonly  accepted 
practice  of  to-day  might  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  processes : — First,  reduction  of  the 
solids  by  sedimentation,  precipitation,  or 
bacterial  liquefaction,  or  by  all  these  com¬ 
bined  ;  followed,  secondly,  by  oxidation  of 
the  resultant  liquid  by  means  of  bacterial 
agency.  There  were  many  varieties  of  these 
processes,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  two  might 
be  said  to  intermingle.  ...  It  seemed 
strange  at  first  sight  that  there  should  be  at 
the  present  time  so  many  apparently  different 
modes  of  dealing  with  a  common  problem. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  they  are  all  con¬ 
centrated  methods  of  doing  what,  in  ancient 
days,  the  land  was  expected  to  undertake, 
and  that  they  have  all  been  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  concentration  of  the  population 
in  such  numbers  in  particular  spots,  that 
land,  with  its  broad  and  easy-going  ways, 
was  no  longer  capable  of  doing  the  work 
efficiently.  Land  treatment  was  still  the 
ideal  method  of  sewage  disposal,  but  it  is 
becoming  less  and  less  practicable.  There 
were  numerous  factors  governing  the  problem 
which  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  method  in 
preference  to  another,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  sewage;  its  quantity,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  storm  water;  topographical 
considerations;  levels  and  floods;  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  tidal  waters ;  the  proximity  of 
the  population ;  matters  of  sentiment,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  question  of  cost. 
With  so  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
variety,  in  design;  but  it  was  striking  to 
notice  in  the  rules  laid  down  how  compara¬ 
tively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality 
of  the  sewage,  and  how  much  more  import¬ 
ance  was  given  to  the  quantity  to  be  treated. 
Whilst  quantity  was  certainly  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  the  quality  of  the  sewage 
surely  required  greater  attention  than  had 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In  his 
opinion,  any  rules  should  be  based  upon  this 
factor,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  quantity,  or 
they  should  be  made  sufficiently  elastic  to 
allow  of  the  adaptation  of  each  individual 
installation  to  its  special  needs.  It  was  in¬ 
advisable  to  attempt  conformity  with  a  fixed 
rule,  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all 
sewage-disposal  works  alike,  no  matter  what 
their  particular  circumstances  might  be. 

Dealing  with  specific  portions  of  the 
problem,  the  author  considered  the  liquefying 
or  preliminary  tank  process.  “  If  we 
examine  the  internal  working  of  an  ordinary 
septic  tank  constructed  to  hold  one  day’s 
dry-weather  flow,  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  solids  takes  places  in  practically  the 
first  third  of  the  length  nearest  to  the  inlet. 
In  the  middle  third  scarcely  any  solids  col¬ 
lect,  whilst  in  the  third  nearest  to  the  outlet 
solids  are  again  thrown  down,  though  in 
smaller  quantity  than  in  the  first  division. 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  liquid  is  fit  for 
filtration  after  having  traversed  one-third 
only  of  the  length  of  tank  usually  assigned 
to  it.  This  would  mean  that  a  sedimentation 
tank  only  might  suffice  to  bring  the  liquid 
into  proper  condition..  Doubtless  septic 
action  would  thus  be  minimised,  but  so  long 
as  the  sewage  is  made  ready  for  oxidation, 
what  does  that  matter?  A  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  septic  tank  would  be  welcome,  if 
only  on  the  score  of  reduced  cost;  but  it 
would  also,  mean  that  the  special  cultivation 
of  anaerobic  organisms  is  less  important  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  it,  and 
might  be  more  or  less  abandoned.  Probably 
none  of  us  would  be  sorry  to  do  without  the 
smell  that  too  often  accompanies  anaerobic 
treatment.  If  the  above  view  is  correct,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  days  of  precipitation  by 
chemical  agency  are  not  yet  by  any  means 
played  out.  The  way  in  which  chemical  pre- 
cipation  still  holds  its  own  in  England  is  a 
proof  of  this.  Indeed,  in  many  instances  it 
may  be  said,  to  be  the  only  feasible  method, 
where  it  is  imperative  to  reduce  the  sewage 
to  oxidisable  conditions  in  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  or  where  the  adoption  of  septic 
methods  would  make  the  works  altogether  too 
unwieldy.  Of  course,  we  cannot  touch 
chemical  precipitation  or  even  sedimentation 
without  also,  having  to  face  the  sludge  ques¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  abolish  it,  the 
sludge  question,  is  still  with  us,  and  is  likely 
to  be.  Only  in  broad  irrigation,  and  not 
always  even  there,  can  it  be  said  to  bet 
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eliminated.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  oxidising 
process  that  the  greatest  developments  have 
taken  place,  and  are  still  likely  to  come. 
Can  oxidation  be  more  efficiently  carried  out, 
and,  if  so,  by  what  means?  Developments 
already  made  show  that  by  careful  selection 
of  the  materials,  a  larger  quantity  of  sewage 
can  be  purified  in  a  given  cubic  space.  Have 
we  yet  got  the  best  materials  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  Large  pebbles  have  been  tried,  with 
success  so  long  as  the  flow  was  small ; 
clinkers,  coal,  limestone,  layers  of  slate,  and 
many  other  media.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
successful  material  has  been  clinker,  because 
of  the  large  surface  it  affords  for  the  growth 
of  bacteria.  But  clinker  has  also  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  breaking  up  too  readily.  A 
short  time  ago  an  inventor  advertised  a  filter 
composed  of  small  balls  of  some  indestruc¬ 
tible  material  about  2  in.  diameter,  claiming 
by  this  to  obtain  a  very  large  surface  for 
bacteria  action.  Is  it  possible  to  hit  upon 
some  material  artificially  made  up  that  shall 
give  the  maximum  surface  within  a  given 
cubic  space?  .  .  . 

The  largest  possible  number  of  oxidising 
bacteria  should  be  cultivated  by  maintaining 
the  maximum  surface,  and  by  providing  the 
maximum  amount  of  food  that  they  are 
capable  of  dealing  with. 

The  supply  of  air  should  be  ample,  and 
should  circulate  in  every  portion  of  the 
filter.  So  far  mechanical  systems  of  intro¬ 
ducing  air  have  not  been  very  successful. 

The  bacteria  should  be  kept  regularly  at 
work.  Nothing  appears  to  be  gained  by 
allowing  them  periods  of  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bacteria  must  not 
be  overdosed  or  put  under  conditions  where, 
even  for  a  time,  their  energies  are  paralysed. 

Every  portion  of  the  oxidising  or  filtering 
medium  should  be  put  to  its  fullest  possible 
use. 

In  the  application  of  the  liquid  any  kind 
of  moving  mechanism  is  undesirable,  for  the 
reason  that  all  machinery,  however  simple,  is 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  unless  constantly 
kept  under  view.  In  large  works,  with  men 
on  the  spot  both  night  and  day,  the  objection 
does  not  hold  good  so  much  as  in  small 
installations,  where  the  cost  of  annual  up¬ 
keep  bulks  largely,  and  where  there  is  a 
tendency  therefore  to  reduce  all  expenses  of 
labour  to  a  minimum. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  elasticity,  so  as 
to  accommodate  considerable  variations  of 
flow.  In  this  connexion  sewage  works  should 
be  capable  of  treating  a  larger  storm  flow 
than  they  do  at  present.  Ideally,  all  storm 
water  that  comes  down  through  the  sewers 
should  be  treated  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
render  it  at  least  equal  in  purification  to  the 
best  effluent  the  works  are  capable  of  turning 
out. 

Some  arrangement  for  thoroughly  distri¬ 
buting  the  liquid  and  keeping,  it  distributed 
throughout  the  oxidising  medium,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  affording  the  organisms  an 
ample  supply  of  air,  would  seem  to  promise 
best.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  progress  should  be  encouraged. 
Then,  instead  of  reducing  the  present  allow¬ 
able  flow  of  168  gals,  per  cubic  yd.,  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  be  able  largely 
to  increase  it,  especially  when  it  becomes  very 
dilute,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  chief  items  in  sewage-dis¬ 
posal  works,  whilst  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  interim  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  has.  been  so  far 
modified  that  final  land  irrigation  may  be 
abandoned  so  long  as  the  filter  is  doubled  in 
size.  Apparently  this  may  be  effected  by 
double  contact  in  the  case  of  contact  beds, 
or  double  filtration  when  continuous  filters 
are  employed.  Surely,  however,  this  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  sewage  disposal.it  simply 
increases  it  by  making  the  conditions  more 
onerous  than  before,  without  necessarily  en¬ 
suring  corresponding  efficiency.  •  •  • 

In  one  other  respect  great  development  has 
taken  place  in  sewage-disposal  works. 
Formerly  any  intelligent  labourer  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  capable  of  looking  after  the 
business.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  advance  to 

have  it  recognised  that  the  management  ot 
sewage  disposal  must  be  the  work  of  trained 
specialists.  We  may,  indeed,  welcome  tne 
advent  of  the  Association  of  Sewage  Works 
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Managers,  which  crystallises  this  develop- 


In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  sewage  disposal  has  now  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  a  number  of  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  where  it  is  too  expensive  to  provi  e 
fully  qualified  caretakers.  A  useful  develop¬ 
ment  for  all  such  cases  would  be  the  group¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  sewage  works  under  a 
qualified  inspector  (appointed,  say,  by  the 
County  Council),  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  pay  surprise  visits,  and  to  assist  and 
instruct  the  various  managers  within  his 
particular  area.”  .  ,  ,  , 

Summing  up,  the  author  said  it  might  be 
submitted  : —  ...  .  , 

1.  That  future  development  is  likely  to 
proceed  on  the  line  already  adopted. 

2.  That  on  account  of  the  many  factors 
governing  the  problem,  no  one  system  is 
likely  to  supersede  all  others. 

3.  That  in  the  design  of  sewerage  works 
quite  as  much  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  sewage 
as  to  its  quantity. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  process 
may  probably  be  reduced — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  septic  methods  are  concerned. 

5.  That  there  is  no  chance  of  eliminating 

the  sludge  question,  although  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  may  be  more  and  more  brought 
under  control.  .  . 

6.  That  the  oxidising  process  is  capable  ot 

further  development.  . 

7.  That  future  sewage- disposal  works  must 
be  much  more  elastic. 

8.  That  such  works  must  be  capable  ot 
dealing  with  most,  if  not  all,  the  storm 
water  that  enters  the  sewers. 

9.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sewage-disposal  works  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  qualified  men. 


Richmond  Sewage  Purification  Works. 

Mr.  W.  Fairley  submitted  a  paper  on 
“The  Sewage  Purification  Works  of  the 
Richmond  Main  Drainage  Sewerage  Board, 
which,  in  the  author’s  absence,  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Martin.  The  works  are  situated  at 
Mortlake,  on  11  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Thames.  The  whole  area  is  enclosed,  but 
about  3  acres  are  yet  available  for  future  ex¬ 
tension.  The  works  comprise  pumpmg- 
station,  chemical  precipitation  appliances  and 
tanks,  sludge-pressing  plant,  filtration 
areas,  bacterial  tanks  and  filters,  dock, 
cottages,  stables,  etc.  The  pumping 
machinery  is  unusually  extensive  for  the 
population,  amounting  to  a  total  capacity 
of  about  36,000,000  gals,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  units  ranging  from 
4.000,000  gals,  to  14,000,000_  gals.  In  the 
chemical  process  the  sewage  is  treated  with 
milk  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  with 
the  addition  at  certain  times  of  proto-sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  or  permanganate  of  potash. 
The  precipitation  tanks  have  a  capacity  of 
1,200,000  gals.,  and  are  eleven  in  number; 
the  dry-weather  flow  is  about  3,000,000  gals, 
per  day;  at  times  of  rainfall  the  flow  is  in¬ 
creased  to  6,000,000  gals.,  and  during  heavy 
rain-storms  to  15,000,000  gals,  per  day,  while 
during  short  periods  the  flow  often  is  at  the 
rate  of  30,000,000  gals,  per  day.  The  tanks 
can  be  worked  on  either  the  intermittent  or 
continuous  system  as  may  be  convenient  at 
the  time.  On  being  discharged  from  the 
tanks  the  effluent  can  be  delivered  into  the 
river  by  an  outfall  pipe,  or  further  purified 
in  continuous  filtration  areas.  _  The  sludge 
from  the  precipitation  process  is  dealt  with 
by  filter  presses,  and  from  6,000  tons  to 
7,000  tons  of  pressed  cake  are  produced  dur¬ 
ing  a  year.  The  works  have  now  been  in 
operation  since  1891,  and  up  to  the  present 
have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  all  requirements 
by  chemical  treatment  without  complaint  of 
any  kind  either  from  the  Thames  Conser¬ 
vancy  or  the  residents.  The  recent  addition  on 
bacterial  lines  is  meant  to  decide  whether  exten¬ 
sions,  which  are  proposed  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  on  the  old  or  more  recent  process. 
Experiments  made  during  the  past  two  years 
show  that  the  effluent  from  a  chemical  pre¬ 
cipitation  process  treated  in  contact  filters 
gives  uniform  and  good  results,  with  consider¬ 
able  economy  in  the  amount  of  chemicals  used. 

Dr.  Kinnicutt  (U.S.A.),  in  opening  the 
general  discussion,  agreed  with  Mr.  Stod- 
dart  as  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  sewage.  In 
America  they  heard  of  “  over  septic  sewage, 
which  Mr.  Stoddart  had  explained.  The 
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rate  of  flow  entareiy  depended^™  ^ 

character  of  the  sew  g  •  ^  did  ot 

quite  understand  why  Mr.  Stoddart  a 
believe  in  the  submerged  ^ 
not  see  why  there  shou  surface  than 
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tank  treatment  for 
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all  sludge^^but’they^id^ior’appeab’^'^hawo 
got  ridSof  it.  In  Glasgow  they Jf-f 
perimentally,  the  bacteria  plan,  and  if  th  y 
had  liked  to  spend  enough  money  tney 
could  have  got  4e  -wage  to  a  purrty  - 

excess  of  drinking  water.  No  on^  however 
would  suggest  that  they  should  treat  sewag 
on  those  lines,  and  if  they  m  Glasgow  could 
produce  a  degree  of  purification  which  the 
S  placed8  as  high  as  68  8  par  cent.,  and 
at  a  cost  which  compared  favourably  with 
the  cost  of  other  local  authorities  then  they 
were  not  warranted  in  applying  the  more 
Tstty  method  of  bacteria  treatment  after 

sedmientation.t  jGrimsb  j  took  exception  to 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Cottere  1  that  there 
should  be  a  grouping  of  local  authont  es 
and  that  the  County  Council  inspector  should 
pay  surprise  visits  and  give  instructions  to 
the  manager.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  p?un^ 
Council  inspectors  did  pay  surprise  visits  to 
the  works  by  local  authorities,  and  if  they 
found  anything  wrong  they  reported  to  the 
County  Council.  He  thought  that  if  the 
inspector  attempted  to  instruct  the  managers 
they  would  refuse  to  accept  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  committee  of  the  local 
authority,  who  were  responsible,  and  had  to 
solve  the  problem,  would  also  object. 

Mr.  Stewart  (Bridgnorth)  said  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  what  had  been  said  against 
bacteria,  for  they  had  no  sludge  to  deal 
with.  They  had  a  small  grit  chamber,  which 
was  emptied  on>ce  in  six  weeks,  but  which 
practically  contained  nothing  but  sand.  The 
bacteria  treatment,  first  in  the  tanks  and  then 
on  the  beds,  had  been  satisfactory  to  them. 
He  felt,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  in  respect  of  how  long  the 
liquid  should  remain  in  the  septic  tank. 
For  a  perfect  sewage  he  thought  they  wanted 
a  secondary  bed  as  well  as  a  primary  bed. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  remarked  that  Mr. 
Stoddart  had  given  practical  information  on 
a  subject  on  which  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  theorising,  but  little  practical  work. 
In  the  Leeds  Report  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  twelve  hours  did  not  give  satis¬ 
faction,  but  twenty-four  hours  did,  and 
thirty-six  hours  was  no  better.  He  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Cotterell  that  the  nature 
of  the  sewage,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Whyatt  said 
that  that  was  always  done.  They  who  were 
engineers  did  endeavour  to  do  so,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  matter  did  not  rest  solely 
with  the  engineer.  The  works  had  to  con¬ 
form  with  certain  requirements  of  the.  Local 
Government  Board,  and  their  rules  did  not 
take  that  into  consideration.  With  regard 
to  the  annihilation  of  sludge,  he  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  responsible  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  bacteria  treatment  did  not  make 
that  contention. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  with  regard  to 
the  annihilation  of  sludge,  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  put  a  cesspool  in  his  grounds  which 
was  not  ventilated,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  when  it  was  opened,  there  was  nothing 
there.  He  let  the  house  on  a  seven-years’ 
lease,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  cesspool  was  again  opened,  there  was 
nothing  there.  That  was  ta  case  in  which 
the  sludge  entirely  disappeared. 

Replying  to  questions,  the  Chairman 
said  of  course  this  was  purely  domestic 
sewage  treated  in  the  cesspool. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  undoubtedly  such 


sewage  as  Dr.  Kinnicutt  had  spoken  of  v 


havewto  be  separately  considered 
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that  domestic  sewage  was  of  one  tkaTJ'1 
although  it  differed  in  strength  anj 
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degree  of  putridity  in  which  it  reached  IT 
works.  He  thought  that  too  much  was  mSj 


of  the  individual  treatment  of 
localities. 

Mr.  Cotterell  said  that  what  he  plcaueQ 
was  a  greater  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  li 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  localities  2 
the  way  to  get  at  that  was  to  take  into  account 
the  character  of  the  sewage  to  be  treat? 
With  respect  to  the  point  raised  bv  \\ 
Whyatt,  he  meant  that  in  a  small  placJe  7 
could  not  afford  skilled  management  and  i 
they  grouped  localities  together  there  would 
be  better  management  at  a  smaller  cost,  i! 
present  -an  inspector  came  down  and  7,! 
away  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  cumta 
some  process  of  reporting  took  place  n, 
thought  the  aim  should  be  to  make  sewace 
disposal  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  there 
engaged  in  this  subject  ought  not  to  stand 
too  much  on  their  dignity. 

Sewer  Ventilation. 


Dr.  J.  T.  Neech  (Halifax)  opened  a  ft. 

nssinn  on  “  Sewer  Ventila.t.inn  ”  and  -S ,1 


was  a  question  which  had  engaged  the  att®' 
tion  of  engineers  for  years  past,  and  the 
ideas  held  were  very  diverse.  He  intended 
to  touch  on  only  one  aspect  of  the  subject 
that  to  which  he  considered  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion  had  not  been  given.  It  was  the  emana¬ 
tion  of  foul-smelling  air  from  sewers  whichas 
the  chief  cause  of  the  necessity  for  ventila- 
ting  sewers,  and  it  was  not  in  the  main  sewers 
that  the  largest  volume  of  foul  air  was  dr. 
sent.  Sewer  air  was  present  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  in  the  branch  sewers.  The  smaller 
drains,  he  thought,  were  generally  made 
larger  than  were  necessary,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  house  did  not  need 
a  drain  pipe  of  the  diameter  of  6  in,  Tk 
amount  of  sewage  in  an  ordinary  house  did 
not  exceed  100  gals.,  and  a  4-in,  drain  would 
dispatch  that  in  about  forty  seconds.  If, 
therefore,  house  drains  were  made  smaller! 
there  would  be  less  sewer  air  to  deal  will). 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  foul  air,  at 
unevenly-laid  sewer  would,  of  course,  cause 
it,  but  sewers,  however  well  laid,  were  at 
times  filled  with  it.  Dr.  Neech  proceeded 
to  take  Halifax  in  illustration  of  his  argument, 
and  said  that,  taking  the  street  gullies  and 
the  gullies  or  traps  from  the  houses,  it  gave 
a  total  capacity  of  the  open  gullies  of 
92,000  gals.,  and  that  means  that  the  sewage 
had  to  pass  through  a  septic  tank  of  a 
92,000-gals,  capacity.  Would  they  not  k 
surprised  if  the  air  of  the  sewers  was  not 
foul  ?  He  advocated  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  size  and  the  number  of  the  existing 
gullies  should  be  reduced,  and  exhibited  a 
diagram  of  a  trap  which  contained  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  than  that  ordinarily  used, 
and  which  was  self-cleansing. 

Dr.  Weaver  (Southport)  said  that,  after 
dealing  for  ten  years  with  the  problem  in 
Southport,  they  had  solved  it  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Webb’s  patent  lamps.  Their  policy 
in  future  was  to  close  their  surface  grids 
and  trust  to  the  lamps.  They  had  reduced 
their  typhoid  cases  from  thirty  a  year  tc 
two  this  year. 

Mr.  Whyatt  strongly  recommended  the 
closing  of  surface  openings  in  every  position 
In  Grimsby  they  put  up  tall  ventilating 
shafts. 

Dr.  Neech,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  deal! 
with  the  subject  on  the  lines  of  prevention. 
He  agreed  with  closing  aill  surface  openings. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Weaver’s  observations,  he 
thought  they  had  better  give  the  system  five 
years’  trial  before  basing  definite  views  on 
it.  He  agreed  that  tall  shafts  were  valuable, 
but  sometimes  the  air  descended  and  mixed 
with  the  air  people  breathed. 

Destruction  of  Town  Refuse  and  tfa 
Utilisation. 

Mr.  P.  Atkinson  (Hull)  had  prepared! 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Cohen.  The  author  m 
down  the  following  as  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  perfect  destructor (1)  Ta 
destroy  rapidly  all  town  refuse  without  com¬ 
mitting  any  offence  or  possible  nuisance; 
(2)  to  fuse  and  reduce  the  refuse  dealt  ro 
to  the  least  possible  amount  of  clinker;  (3)  to 
deal  with  the  refuse  residue  and  by-products 
with  the  greatest  economy  and  < 
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In  the  new  destructor  erected  in  1901  in 
Hull  these  conditions  are  complied  with  and 
successfully  carried  out.  It  has  now  been  in 
operation,  working  night  and  day,  .since 
February,  1902. 

Hull  has  two  destructors.  In  1897  a  Hors- 
fell  destructor  was  erected.  During  the  time 
that  this  destructor  has  been  at  work,  no 
complaint  has  been  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  of  any 
nuisance  arising  from  it.  The  work  at  the 
present  time  is  carried  out  by  four  men, 
who  work  one  shift  of  ten  hours  and  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  6£d.  per  hour.  The  number 
of  loads  dealt  with  during  1904  was  10,244, 
equal  to  about  10,000  tons,  and  the  working 
cost  was  611Z.  10s.  7d.,  or  equal  to  14'75d. 
per  ton.  A  second  destructor  by  the  same 

Sany  was  put  into  operation  in  February, 
the  total  cost  being  24,593Z.,  including 
4,119?.  paid  for  the  site.  The  number  of 
loads  dealt  with  at  this  destructor  during 
1904  was  24,032,  equal  to  about  15,436  tons, 
and  the  working  cost  was  2,137?.,  or  equal  to 
32'82d.  per  ton.  At  present  the  only  use  the 
Hull  Corporation  are  making  of  the  steam 
generated  at  this  destructor  (besides  the 
forced  draught)  is  in  connexion  with  the 
cart-hoist  in  use  at  the  destructor,  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  destructor  by  electricity,  and  the 
supplying  of  steam  to  the  Corporation  dis¬ 
infecting  station,  which  is  only  a  few  yards 
away.  Such  destructors,  however,  are 
capable  of  being  utilised  for  other  purposes, 
and  they  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  make 
greater  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Whyatt  said  that  at  Grimsby  they 
disposed  of  their  slag  at  Is.  6d.  per  load,  and 
in  these  circumstances  there  was  no  need 
to  put  down  plant  for  flag  making. 

Mr  Melville  (Leeds)  remarked  that  in 
Bradford  they  made  mortar,  and  architects 
tnere  specified  for  composition  mortar, 
they  would  get  a  good  thing. 

u r'J.9°.^len  sa*d  ^at  at  present  they  were 
not  utilising  the  Hull  destructors  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes. 


Fourth  Day’s  Sitting. 

Professor  Adams  presided  on  Tuesday  over 
the  fourth  and  final  sittings  of  Section  D, 
when  papers  dealing  with  ventilation  and 
neaung  smoke  abatement,  and  fog  were 
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As  to  cleansing  and  humidifying  the  in¬ 
coming  air,  by  cleansing  he  meant  the  re¬ 
moval  of  free  carbon  and  other  mechanical 
impurities  chiefly ;  but  in  removing  these 
effectually  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  at  the 
same  time  we  reduced  the  presence  of  the 
many  terrible  species  of  bacteria  which 
medical  investigators  allege  to  have  dis¬ 
covered,  to  a  harmless  minimum.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  bacteria  in  a  place  to  which  a 
washed  fresh  air-supply  had  been  given  was 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility;  but  if 
bacteria  could  not  be  located  in  the  air-supply, 
we  must  look  to  other  sources  of  origin,  when 
their  exclusion  altogether  might  be  found  to 
be  absolutely  impossible.  In  all  properly- 
designed  systems  there  must  be  a  main  air- 
intake  for  winter  work,  and  the  best  position 
for  this  was  near  the  ground-level — just  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  from  the  entry  of  heavy 
impurities  by  a  low  wall.  From  this  point  the 
incoming  air  should  be  taken  into  the  screen 
chamber,  steam  coils  being  placed  between  the 
point  of  air  entry  and  the  screen  to  guard 
against  the  freezing  of  the  washing  water  in 
winter-time.  The  input  fan  should  be  placed 
some  distance  away  from  the  screen,  through 
which  the  emulsion  of  air  and  water  was  first 
drawn,  and  then  propelled  into  the  main  air¬ 
ways.  for  heating  and  distribution.  As  to  the 
washing-screen,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
points  in  connexion  with  a  washing-screen 
might  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  materials  of  construction  should 
not  be  decayable. 

2.  That  the  impurities  removed  from  the 
air  should  not  be  retained  upon  the  screen. 

3.  That  the  interstices  should  not  allow  of 
the  passing  of  untreated  air. 

4.  That  the  consumption  of  water  should 
not  be  excessive. 

The  author  then  described  the  type  of 
washing-screen  which  be  recommended  to  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which 
had  been  adopted.  Proceeding,  he  said  the 
next  point  which  called  for  attention  was  the 
warming  and' distribution  of  the  incoming  air. 
The  alleged'  advantage  of  the  initial  heating- 
battery  system  did  not  appeal  to  him,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

“  It  is  necessary  under  this  system  to  have 
either  a  battery  with  a  very  high  temperature 
upon  the  elements,  which  are  often  inacces¬ 
sible  for  proper  cleaning  or  repairs,  or  else 
one  of  very  large  superficial  area.  If  the 
former  is  adopted,  the  air  is  likely  to  be 
devitalised  from  overheating,  but  in  this  sense 
the  latter  is  not  so  objectionable,  though  a 
serious  loss  of  thermal  units  occurs  in  both 
cases  in  the  main  and  distributing  flues.  (In 
all  systems  of  flue- distribution,  whether  of 
hot  or  cold  air,  it  is  necessary  that  the  flues 
be  constructed  of  glazed  brick,  and  with  ready 
access  for  cleaning.)  Continuing  my  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  initial  heating-battery  system, 
either  of  absolute  plenum,  or  combined  plenum 
and  exhaust,  the  question  of  the  velocity  of 
the  air  passing  over  the  battery  is  one  of 
vital  importance.  This  is  a  rock  upon  which 
many  people  come  to  grief,  and  the  height  of 
absurdity  seems  to  be  reached  when  we  hear 
of  such  things  as  ‘  high  velocity  plenum.’  In 
such  a  system  the  high  temperature  of  the 
steam  units  in  the  battery  is  speedily  lowered 
on  the  side  of  the  elements  facing  the  incoming 
air,  and  the  whole  approaches  the  condition 
of  an  air  condenser.  The  passing  air  is  not 
allowed  sufficient  time  of  contact  to  pick  up 
the  thermal  units,  and  the  arrangement  is 
therefore  inefficient  and  wasteful.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  velocities  is  one  to  which  engineers 
should  devote  more  attention,  and  they  should 
keep  in  mind  the  intimate  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  as  applied  to  these  principles.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  effective  collecting  of 
thermal  units  from  a  heating  surface  demands 
a  low  velocity  comprised  within  a  very  limited 
range,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  reason 
alone  goes  a  good  way  towards  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  heating-battery  system.  As 
the  result  of  many  years’  experience  and  study 
of  the  subject,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  arrangement 
should  include  the  following  points  :  With  the 
air  intake  and  washing-screen  arranged  as 
before  described,  the  input  fan  would  send 
fresh  air  into  horizontal  airways  of  sufficient 
size — say,  in  the  basement  of  a  building — and 
from  these  controllable  distributing-flues 
would  be  taken  up  in  the  main  walls  to  radia¬ 
tor  positions  in  the  rooms  to  be  wanned.  In 


this  arrangement  the  main  airways  receive  the 
maximum  velocity  of  the  fan  discharge— this 
being  subsequently  lowered  in  the  distributing- 
flues.  .  The  ventilating  radiators  would  take 
their  inlet-air  from  these  flues,  imparting  the 
thermal  units  at  a  low  velocity.  To  counter¬ 
act  the  chill  arising  from  glass  surfaces  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outer  air,  radiator  positions 
should  preferably  occur  under  windows,  and 
under  this  arrangement  warmed  fresh  air 
would  enter  at  a  low  level. 

“  We  now  have  to  consider  the  direction  of 
the  supply,  in  order  to  insure  an  efficient 
change  of  air  in  a  room.  Taking  open-air 
conditions  as  a  guide,  it  will  be  found  that 
air-currents  take  a  horizontal  direction, 
coupled  with  a  tendency  to  rise  slightly  from 
contact  with  the  warm  earth  in  the  summer 
season — of  course,  at  low  velocities.  When 
velocities  are  high,  the  tendency  to  rise  prac¬ 
tically  disappears.  Fresh  air  being  admitted 
low  down  on  one  side  of  a  room,  the  direction 
of  the  flow  should  be  across  the  room,  and  the 
extraction  apertures  should  be  at  two  levels — 
one  at  the  same  height  as  the  point  of  entry, 
and  one  at  the  ceiling-line — both  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  same  extraction-flue. 

“  The  system  of  fresh  air  admission  at  the 
floor-line  in  the  debating  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  much  criticised. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  and 
had  the  chamber  been  constructed  to  allow  of 
floor-gratings  of  large  area  at  each  end — these 
gratings  being  reserved  for  inlet  and  extrac¬ 
tion  respectively — the  passage  of  air  across 
the  chamber  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
than  the  present  system ;  of  course,  the  grat¬ 
ings  would  have  been  railed  off  from  the  walk- 
able  floor  of  the  House.  However,  the 
present  conditions  cannot  be  altered,  and,  as 
matters  are,  the  small  extent  of  possible 
vitiation  attendant  upon  walking  over  the  air- 
inlet;  gratings  is  reduced  to  a  veritable 
minimum  by  the  dilution  incidental  to  the 
abnormal  number  of  changes  of  air  per  hour. 

“  Extraction  of  vitiated  air  requires  as  much 
attention  as  the  inlet  supply,  seeing  that 
without  removal  no  circulation  can  occur — the 
truism  as  to  the  impossibility  of  filling  an 
enclosed  space  beyond  its  capacity  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  With  an  input  fan  exercising 
water-gauge,  it  might  be  contended  that  the 
warmed,  and  therefore  lighter,  air  would 
readily  travel  through  vertical  extracting- 
flues  to  an  egress-point  without  further  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  under  summer  conditions  this  might 
be  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  When,  however, 
we  have  to  face  the  winter  problem,  with 
density  and  weight  in  the  outer  air,  we  must 
either  increase  the  plenum  input  to  an  objec¬ 
tionable  velocity  which  would  affect  the  heat¬ 
ing,  or  preferably  we  must  supplement  the  fan 
input  by  similar  extraction. 

“  The  direction  of  extraction  by  water- 
gauge  fan  may  be  either  upward  or  downward 
— if  the  latter,  a  slight  increase  of  power 
becomes  necessary.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  plenum  and  exhaust.  The 
point  sometimes  urged  against  such  a  system 
is  the  cost  of  installing  and  working  it.  To 
this  I  would  observe  that  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  the  United  States,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  an  important  building 
is  devoted  to  warming  and  ventilating  it — 
surely  the  matter  should  be  considered  equally 
important  here? 

“  Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  the  horizontal 
system  of  air-change,  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  best  suited  to  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
such  a  system  can  be  applied ;  but  for  theatres 
and  other  similar  places  of  public  assembly^ 
there  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  downward 
plenum  system,  coupled  with  ultimate  upward 
extraction  via  flues  in  the  main  walls.  In 
this  case  the  ultimate  outlet  for  the  vitiated 
air  must  be  carried  well  above  and  away  from 
the  inlet,  unless  the  latter  is  first  taken  from 
below.  The  ancient  idea  that  extraction 
must  necessarily  be  upward,  because  heated 
air  rises,  must  be  dismissed  from  our  minds. 
What  we  have  to  keep  in  view  in  the  case 
a  theatre  is  the  periodic  change  of  the  air 
without  draught  to  the  audience  and  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  direction.  The  air  admission  in  tne 
downward  plenum  system  should  be  over  as 
large  an  area  as  possible  and  at  a  low  velocity; 
therefore  in  the  contraction  of  a  new  building 
this  can  be  best  effected  by  the  interposition 
of  a  separate  roof -space  as  an  equalising 
chamber.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  or 
‘  streak  ’  ventilation  by  the  injudicious  use  01 
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fans  is  a  matter  which  should  be  kept  in 
view.  ...” 

Mr.  Whyatt  said  that  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  referred  to  there  being  no  waste 
of  the  water  which  passed  through  the  washing 
screen  as  it  was  used  in  the  boiler.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  that  did  not  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  mud 
in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  McDonald  said  that  the  architect 
should  arm  himself  with  the  advice  of  the 
specialist  in  heating,  but  he  should  also  not 
fail  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  methods  submitted  for  his  con¬ 
sideration.  He  knew  a  case  in  Glasgow 
where  the  architect  surrendered  himself  to 
the  advice  of  the  expert,  with  the  calamitous 
result  that,  whereas  there  was  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  building,  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
extraction  of  foul  air.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  mechanical  abstraction  was  an  absolute 
necessity  in  large  buildings.  All  automatic 
systems  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  there 
was  a  fall  of  temperature. 

Dr.  Weaver  felt  that  while,  theoretically, 
heating  seemed  the  right  thing,  yet  many 
people  were  apt  to  oveTdo  it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  said  he  was  struck  with 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  the  washingsystem 
adopted  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Further,  he  was  impressed  with  the  plan  that 
the  engineer  should  be  called  in  for  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  building  while  that  building 
was  yet  in  a  plastic  state.  It  too  frequently 
happened  that  the  architect  carried  his  work 
to  his  utmost  limit  and  then  handed  it  over 
to  the  unfortunate  engineer,  who  found  him¬ 
self  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  work  already 
carried  out. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Rivers,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
impurities  in  the  water  were  captured  by 
the  purifier  before  it  reached  the  boiler. 
With  regard  to  the  collaboration  .between 
architect  and  engineer,  he  was  afraid  some¬ 
times  the  architect  had  a  very  feeble  reed 
to  rely  upon  in  the  engineer.  At  the  present 
time  he  was  working  with  Mr.  Burnet  in 
connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  they  were  acting  together 
quite  harmoniously. 
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there  are  many  causes  for  smoky  chimneys, 
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broken  doors  and  windows  fitting 
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too  Mgh,  chimney-stack  too  low 
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Smoke  Abatement. 

Mr.  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  then  read 
a  paper  on  “  Smoke  Abatement,”  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  by  lessening  the 
production  of  smoke  we  should  be  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  London  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  had  visited  Paris  would  probably  have 
been  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets 
and  the  buildings  in  general,  and  upon  in¬ 
quiry  they  would  have  found  that  this  arose 
from  the  widespread  use  of  chaTcoal  as  a 
fuel,  which  makes  a  bright  red  fire  without 
giving  off  visible  smoke,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  emits  no  unconsumed  carbon.  Having 
dealt  with  the  enormous  consumption  of  coal, 
and  the  action  of  the  fuel  in  burning,  the 
author  said  :  “  Next  to  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun,  that  from  an  open  coal  fire  has  the 
greatest  social  charm  and  hygienic  value, 
although  it  is  the  most  extravagant  way  to 
use  the  coal.  Such  a  fire  not  only_warms 
the  room,  but  assists  in  its  ventilation  by 
drawing  some  of  the  surrounding  air  up  the 
chimney,  as  a  current  is  always  established 
in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  part  going  to 
provide  oxygen  for  the  combustion,  and  the 
remainder  going  direct  to  the  open  chimney. 
In  watching  an  open  fire,  particularly  when 
fresh  coals  are  added,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  sort  of  distillation  occurs,  and  a  quantity 
of  smoke  is  discharged  from  it  until  the  heat 
has  sufficiently  penetrated  the  fresh  fuel, 
when  it  bursts  into  flame.  Now,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  if  the  iresh  fuel  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  below  the  fire  instead  of  above,  the 
major  part  of  the  smoke  would  be  prevented; 
but  there  are  serious  mechanical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  although  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  I  am  not  aware 
of  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  practical 
use.  My  father,  the  late  J.  H.  Adams,  Past 
President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  always 
had  the  fires  in  his  house  lighted  from  the 
top — that  is,  the  grate  was  filled  with  coal, 
and  paper  and  wood  placed  above,  and  then 
a  small  quantity  of  coal  on  top  to  burn  first 
and  ignite  the  gases  of  the  fuel  below  which 
were  given  off  as  the  heat  penetrated  down¬ 
wards.  This  was  effective,  and  based  on 
sound  reasoning,  as,  although  heat  in  general 
travels  downwards  slowly,  in  this  case  the 


nlace  in  the  same  Toom  witn  .  stronger 
draught.  Some  writers  made  ^  dmtinrtraa 
between  down-draught  and  down-blo  ,  . 

was  no  real  difference,  but  the  former  might 

be  attributed  to  causes  anting  at  the  low 

end  of  the  chimney,  and  the  latter  to  causes 
acting  at  the  upper  end.  It  would  be  geneJ 
ally  observed  that  the  compliant  .was i  gwata* 
with  the  wind  in  a  given  direction  *°r  ?ac“ 
particular  flue,  and  this  might  often .  Usd  to 
i  discovery  of  the  cause  In  oondua®  the 
author  said  “  The  head  and  front  of  the 
offence  proceeds  from  the  various  fa,5to™a 
and  central  stations.  In  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  in  steam  engines  and  boilers, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  of  nuis¬ 
ances,  countless  tons  of  smoke  are  punted 
forth  into  the  air  every  day.  Innumerable 
arrangements  have  been  devised,  with  more 
less  success,  for  the  prevention  of  smoke, 
the  best  smoke-consumer,  after  all,  is 
'  Little  and  often  is  the 
Time  will  not  per- 


but 

a  good  stoker.. 

motto  to  bear  in  mind.  . 

mit  me  to  go  through  a  list  of  the  various 
devices,  from  Jucke’s  onwards.  I  will  only 
sav  that  a  hopper  feed  and  mechanical  stok¬ 
ing  are  the  chief  features  of. the  successful 
apparatus  as  now  used.  With  hand-firing, 
Welsh  coal  is  practically  a  sine  qud  non, 
but  with  mechanical-firing  almost  any  small 
coal  may  be  used.  A  closed  ashpit  and  gentle 
forced  draught,  equal  to  about. ^-in.  head 
of  water,  add  to  the  general  efficiency.  One 
of  the  most  recent  contrivances  for  con¬ 
suming  the  smoke  from  furnaces  is  the 
Willskemp,  consisting  of  a  fire-brick  arrange¬ 
ment  behind  the  bridge,  through  which  gas 
is  burnt  on  the  Bunsen  method,  raising,  it 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  carrying 
through  at  the  same  temperature  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  consume  all  visible  smoke. 
Even  when  firing  freely  by  hand  no  smoke 
appears  at  the  chimney-top.  I  have  not 
referred  to  the  idea  of  smoke  sewers,  as 
do  not  consider  them  sufficiently  practical, 
nor  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  smoke  when 
combined  with  fog,  from  which  we  suffer 
so  much  in  London ;  these  and  many  other 
points  are  open  to  you  to  discuss,  and  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  any  longer  before 
asking  you  to  express  your  own  views  upon 
the  subject  of  smoke  abatement.” 


Smoke  and  Fog. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Des  Vceux,  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  said  that 
when  they  examined  the  results  of  fog  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  an  appallin 
state  of  affairs.  What  they  had  to  deal  with 
was  the  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this 
was  not  so  simple  a  question,  because  there 
was  always  a  certain  amount  of  fog 
moisture  mingling  with  the  smoke.  Statistics 
of  fog  were  greatly  required,  because  those 
which  exist  have  not  been  made  over  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  period  of  time  to  be  of  value. 
The  main  cause  of  fog  was  the  lowering  of 
temperature,  together  with  an  increase 


of 


moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  There 
was  really  no  reason  why  London  should 
suffer  any  more  from  fog  than  the  rest  of  the 
Thames  valley ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
added  smoke  to  the  fog,  and  got  that  horrible 
compound  known  as  “  London  Particular.” 
Fog  pure  and  simple  was  unpreventible,  but 
the  predominant  partner  in  the  mixture  was 
smoke.  If  improvement  was  to  come,  it  must 
come  from  the  lessening  of  the  smoke,  and 


particularly  of  the  early  morning  smoke  pit 
teen  million  tons  of  coal  was  consumed  in 
London  every  year,  and  about  half  0f  «r 
was  probably  consumed  in  factories  t? 
smoke  from  factories,  a  Royal  Commission 
had  reported,  could  be  entirely  consume/ 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  deal  with  theefimt 
made  by  his  society  to  remove  the  evil  »i3 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  activity  0f  the 
;  London  County  Council.  Tests  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  kitchen  and  sitting-room 
chimneys,  and  it  was  found  that  the  grate 
which  consumed  the  smallest  amount  of  coal 
for  the  heat  produced  gave  the  least  amount 
of  smoke.  With  regard  to  the  kitchen  fires 
he  thought  there  was  hope  in  the  growing  ua 
of  gas-cookers,  and  thought  the  time  bad 
nearly  arrived  when  the  Legislature  might 
demand  that  all  cooking  should  be  done 
smokelessly.  Gas  cookers  w’quld  remove 
600,000  smoking  chimneys  from  their  midst 
and  he  appealed  to  those  present  to  make 
converts  in  the  cause  of  a  clean  atmosphere 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  :  “  That  this  Con¬ 
gress,  being  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  atmosphere  being  free  from  smoke,  urges 
on  the  Government  the  advisability  of  further 
efforts  being  made  to  attain  that  object.” 

Prevention  of  Smoky  Fogs. 

The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  described  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  London  fogs,  and  said  the  point  on 
which  he  laid  most  stress  was  that  the 
character  and  persistence  of  London  fogs  is 
not  due  to  an  excess  of  particles,  but  to  an 
excess  of  particles  of  a  certain  kind.  It  is 
the  radiative  and  tarry  particles  from  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  which  are  by  far  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  production  of  dense  persistent  fogs. 
He  had  not’  the  least  doubt  that,  if  London 
burnt  wood  or  anthracite  or.  gas,  we  should 
obtain  an  air  as  transparent  in  clear  weather 
as  that  of  Paris  or  Rome.  Dark  fogs,  then, 
artificially  prolonged,  are.  due  to  the  uneco¬ 
nomic  burning  of  bituminous  coal,  .and  we 
have  ample  proof  that,  not  factories,  but 
kitchen  and  ordinary  fires,  are  the  main  cause 
of  London  fogs. 

Among  the  remedies,  the  most  hopeful  are 
the  larger  employment  of  central  heating- 
improved  ranges.,  furnaces,  kitcheners,  and 
fire-grates ;  cooking  by  ordinary  gas  or  by 
heating  gas,  inspection  of  all  coal-burning 
places  which  give  off  much  smoke,  improved 
stoking  and  economy,  the  taxation  of  smoky 
chimneys,  like  those  of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs, 
and  of  bakehouses ;  the  taxation  or  prohibition 
of  bituminous  coal  in  London,  except  for  use 
in  appropriate  grates ;  the  more  frequent  use 
of  anthracite  or  coke  and  gas  fires,  and  the 
extension  of  distributive  kitchens.  Possibly 
the  best  of  all  remedies  is  the  removal  of  the 
people  of  London  to  the  country. 

The  Air  Supply  of  London. 

Dr.  Thomas  Glover  Lyon  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  “  The  Air  Supply  of  London,”  and 
remarked  that  a  large  portion  of  London  was 
unfit  for  the  bringing  up  of  children.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  last  century  all  the  population 
of  London  could  easily  get  into  pure  air,  but 
zones  of  houses  have  since  been  built, 
shutting  out  pure  air  from  .  the  adjacent 
zones.  For  every  house  built  or  rebuilt, 
means  should  be  afforded  for  providing  acces¬ 
sible  tracts  of  land  where  pure  air  would  be 
available.  Strips  of  land,  one  mile  wide  at 
parts,  should  alternate  with  tracts  of  bind¬ 
ings,  not  more  than  two  miles  in  width,  for 
small  scattered  spaces  are  inadequate  to  fur¬ 
nish  pure  air.  They  would  all  agree  that  the 
ventilation  of  buildings  and  rooms  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  inadequate  in  power! 
and  methods  to  deal  with  that  question. 
Large  buildings  should  be  split  up  into 
proper  ventilating  units.  At  present  the 
lower  parts  foul  the  air  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  the  windward  side  fouls  the  leewaru. 
He  looked  upon  through  ventilation  as  the 
only  efficient  method  of  ventilation.  Theatres, 
schools,  churches,  and  public  assembly-rooms 
are  inadequately  ventilated,  but  theatres  are 
waking  up.  In  conclusion,  the  author  made 
the  following  suggestions  (1)  That  regu¬ 
lations  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  adequate 
provision  of  open  spaces  in  the  building  an 
rebuilding  of  large  cities;  (2)  when  pu  ’ 
loans  are  raised  to  effect  permanent  lmprov 
ments  the  interest  should  be  paid  by  lease¬ 
holders,  and  the  sinking  fund  ultimately  J 
freeholders ;  there  should  be  fines  based  up 
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increase  in  values  analogous  to  death  dues 
upon  granting  and  renewal  of  leases.  By  this 
method  the  open  spaces  of  London  would 
then  be  provided  for  out  of  the  unearned 
increment ;  (3)  that  in  the  case  of  schools  and 
public  assembly-rooms  of  all  kinds,  provision 
should  be  made  to  admit  a  standard  quantity 
of  fresh  air  to  each  person  the  schools  or 
assembly-rooms  are  intended  to  accommodate ; 
(4)  a  department  of  public  health  should  be 
formed  with  a  Minister  sitting  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Rivers  remarked  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
had  advocated  the  electrical  dispersion  of  fog, 
but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  it  was  better 
to  grapple  with  the  thing  in  its  initial  stage. 

Mr.  D.  Archibald  believed  the  London  fog 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  smoke 
from  kitchen  chimneys.  It  was  the  richer 
people  who  burned  the  bituminous  coal,  and 
they  ought  to  be  called  to  book.  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
building  of  flats  to  get  the  through  ventila¬ 
tion,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lyon,  and  also  get 
rid  of  the  offensive  kitchen  smells. 

Capt.  Carpenter  considered  that  the  fac¬ 
tories  were  the  worst  sinners  with  regard  to 
smoke,  and  thought  that  the  improved  grates 
in  new  houses  was  helping  to  remove  the 
evil. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brodie  moved,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers,  and  this  was  carried. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Des  Vceux 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
section  concluded. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Counci 
took  place  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall 
Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans—  On  the  recommendation  of  th 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  len< 
Battersea  Borough  Council  1,934/.  for  street 
fcftmg  purposes ;  Camberwell  Borough  Coun 
cil  3,500/.  for  works  at  depot,  and  6,667 Z.  fo 
works  at  housing  estate  and  depot,  and  stree 
|inprovements ;  Finsbury  Borough  Counci 
1)000/.  for  contribution  to  street  improve 
ments  ;  Hackney  Borough  Council  21,708/.  fo: 
electnc-hghting  and  street-lighting  extensions 
etc. ;  Hampstead  Borough  Council  5,100/.  fo 
electricity  meters,  and  5,000/.  for  housinj 
purposes;  Islington  Borough  Council  27,275/ 
tor  paving  works  and  sites  for  public  libraries 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  12,452/  fo 
sewers;  Paddington  Borough  Council  8,697/ 
Wldemns;  Paddington  Guardian: 
Bn’™,!  ' u  fn  P°°,r  law  P^posesj  Shoreditcl 
,  US|1  Council  17,334/.  for  reconstructioi 
MMxtensum  of  town  hall;  St.  Marylebom 
mimne^  150,000/.  for  electric-lighting 
3®  ;  |tc^e  Newington  Borough  Counci 

and  13,750/.  (sanction)  for  electric 
hghtmg  purposes;  W°°lwich  Borough  Counci: 
f0rJ^>11  aHd  offices,  10,000/.  fo 

Small  Dwi1’030/-  for  a(Wes  under  the 
Oman  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899. 

TecZtTi  T  °T!y  Council  Westminster 
of  thp  Frl  On  the  recommendatior 

ot  the  Education  Committee,  it  was  agreed 

the  F  narS  fw  e?Hmale  of  24-580L  submitted  bj 
Tbl  ThiV  Q  Committee  be  approved. 

aa  ees  s*  a 

tb .  b.StJft,'?  tlie  erection  ei 

milister  tE"?0?  c<mnSy  'WeBt 

tenders be invleT.™1 nstitute;  and  t.liat  separate 

P™  *  ?iSaXuinc“  "r™  f°r  the  instaI- 

UtiSLT‘luhe'Z'  Cfntre’  Hilldrop-rocid  Site, 
re™mmendation  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  agreed 

the  Ftaanto  ifl&S?  °!  5,883!  submitted  by 
onrchAM  Y?mm'ttee  in  respect  of  (i.)  the 
trustees  in  \he  a  intfrest  ?f  Batson’s 

and  (iil  the  Hnim  .'dro?'r<?ad  Slte  (Islington,  N.). 
Messrs.  WgS  hcluslIS,  of  legal  expenses)  of 
erection  of  th?Sntr«  ^°n’  the  co,ntractoi's.  for  the 
That  PYn0.„i-(centre'  be  approved, 
ins Vaa.  ™ S"  nf!’-1?'  (i*ccounl  not  MMed- 
freehold  interest  &  n  ,f  (  ,the,  l>urcIiase  of  the 
drop-road  site  fT<.i,Oatso'l,Sb  tl'ustces  m  the  HiU- 
MS  oi £ ft1-  N,->.  («■)  the  claim 

Sun,  the  contractors1  t£  S"’  ot  ,1)Iessrs-  Gregar  4 
be  sanctioned’ aroPth0.1  the  !?eclr°“  ot  the  centre, 
upon  Batsons  1^1^  a  notice  to  treat  be  served 
assent  is  rtventj  in  ^mm<‘d,laJ?ly  a,ter  the  Royal 

That  he  “dncilt  ?f10ra!..P<>wcrs  Bil'- 

ptsange  tor  the  “tuLS!"”1.'11.!0  bf  arth°™eil  to 
Grecar  A  Qa.,  „  °eililcroent  of  the  claim  of  Masmts 

jo  the  General  Powers^m  6  and ' a|)lafe.nt  ,is  given 
bf  given  to  the  cnnt™».r  7  and  that  instructions 
«  the  building  WS*?  to  “®'t;  the  erection 
cpcciRcation."  b  n  accordance  with  the  plans  and 


School,  Wandsworth. — The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  22,333/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection 
of  a  school  to  provide  accommodation  for  8'40 
children  on  the  Sellincourt-road  site  (Wandsworth) 
be  approved. 

(6)  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  23,2047.  be  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the 
erection  of  a  school  on  the  Sellincourt-road  site 
(Wandsworth);  that  the  erection  of  the  building  be 
carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor;  'and  that  the  drawings,  specification, 
quantities,  and  estimate  of  21,200/.  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  the  purpose.” 

The  recommendations  were  carried. 

The  Works  Committee. — On  the  reception 
of  the  report  of  the  Works  Committee  sub¬ 
mitting  the  statement  of  works  completed 
during  the  half-year  ended  March  31  (for 
details,  see  our  issue  for  July  22). 

Mr.  E.  White  said  that  there  was  very  little 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  management  of  the 
Works  Committee  now,  and  he  congratulated 
them  on  what  had  been  accomplished.  There 
was  no  evidence,  however,  that,  if  the  whole 
sum  involved  in  present  undertakings  was 
reported  upon,  it  would  not  alter  the  result, 
but  he  hoped  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  the  question 
of  the  Works  Department  was  a  closed  inci¬ 
dent  now,  and  the  Department  was  a  re¬ 
cognised  institution. 

Mr.  Torrance  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
said  that  they  got  good  work  for  the  wages 
paid.  He  believed  in  London  doing  as  much 
of  its  work  as  was  possible,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that,  in  that  way,  the  work  would  be 
better  done. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Waterloo  Bridge  Lamps. — The  Bridges 
Committee  reported  that,  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  George  Frampton,  It. A.,  and  Sir 
William  Richmond,  R.A.,  they  had  decided 
to  recommend  that  the  original  bronze  gas 
lamp-standards  on  Waterloo  Bridge  should  be 
reinstated  in  place  of  the  electric-light  stan¬ 
dards  put  up  some  years  ago.  Further,  that 
the  standards  should  be  adapted  for  incan¬ 
descent  light,  the  cost  of  making  the  change 
being  estimated  at  650/.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  reversion  to  the  old  standards,  besides 
having  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lighting 
arrangements  into  keeping  with  the  structure 
of  the  bridge,  would  result  in  a  considerable 
annual  saving  of  cost,  while  the  light  would 
be  equally  good. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  out  who  was  responsible  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  lamps.  The  lamps,  which  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  bridge,  were 
needlessly  removed. 

Mr.  Horniman  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Council,  not  only  to  improve  London,  but  to 
keep  what  it  possessed  of  beauty. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
were  agreed  to. 

Banstead  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Com- 
mittee  reported  that  in  March,  1904,  the 
Council  voted  a  sum  of  1,000/.  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  preliminary  plans,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  erection  of  permanent  build¬ 
ings  at  the  Banstead  Asylum  to  accommodate 
300  male  patients,  to  replace  the  existing 
temporary  buildings.  The  proposal  is  to  con¬ 
struct  permanent  one-story  buildings  of 
similar  design  to  the  temporary  buildings, 
utilising  the  present  foundations  and  also,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  joinery  work,  sanitary 
fittings,  gas  and  water  services,  heating 
system,  rainwater  pipes,  drains,  etc.  An 
estimate  had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Mann  &  Son,  quantity  surveyors,  amounting 
to  25,933/.,  based  upon  6^d.  per  foot  cube 
(86/.  8s.  lOd.  per  bed).  The  approximate 
estimate  of  the  asylum’s  engineer,  however, 
is  based  upon  7^d.  per  foot  cube,  and 
amounts  to  30,763/.  (102/.  10s.  lOd.  per  bed). 
The  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  30,763/.  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  erection  of  per¬ 
manent  buildings  at  the  Banstead  Asylum,  to 
accommodate  300  male  patients,  to  replace  the  tem- 
P°rary  buildings  there,  be  approved. 

(o)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  30,763/.,  based 
on  the  figures  of  the  asylum’s  engineer,  be 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings 
at  Banstead  Asylum  to  accommodate  300  male 
patients.” 

New  Fire  Station  in  Substitution  for  the 
Knightsbridge  Station. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  14,600/.,  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  respect  of  the  erection 
of  the  new  Knightsbridge  fire-station,  be  approved. 


(6)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  14,350/  be 
authorised  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  the  new 
Knightsbridge  fire-station. 

(c)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  250Z  be 
authorised  for  the  taking  out  of  quantities  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  erection 
of  the  new  Knightsbridge  fire-station.” 

Housing:  New  King’s-road  Site,  Fulham — 
Erection  of  Bearcroft-buildings. — The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  10.475Z.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  irespect  of  the  erection  of 
Bearcroft-buildings,  in  New  King’s-road,  Fulham, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  to  be  displaced  by  the  Council  in  connexion 
with  the  Fulham  Palace-road  and  High-street  im¬ 
provement. 

(6)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  10,475/.  be 
sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  Bearcroft- 
buildings,  New  King’s-road,  Fulham,  together  with 
all  expenses  incidental  to  the  work.” 

[The  dwellings  will  contain  accommodation  for 
220  persons  in  ten  tenements  of  two  rooms  and  thirty 
tenements  of  three  rooms.] 

London-street  Site,  Ratcliff — Erection  of 
Bekesbourne-buildings  ( first  section). — The 
same  Committee  recommended  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  17,650/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
the  first  section  of  Bekesbourne-buildings  in 
London-street.  Ratcliff,  foT  the  accommodation  of 
persons  of  the  labouring  class  to  be  displaced  by 
the  Council  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
through  the  construction  of  Rotherhithe  Tunnel. 

( b )  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  17,650/.  be 
sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
section  of  Bekesbourne-buildings,  London-street, 
Ratcliff,  together  with  all  expenses  incidental  to 
the  work.” 

The  recommendations  were  carried. 
Garden-row  Area,  St.  Luke — Erection  of 
Chadw or th-buil dings. — They  also  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  Garden-row,  etc.,  scheme  provides  for  the 
clearance  of  four  insanitary  areas  known  as  Garden- 
row,  Roby-street,  Baltic-stlreet,  and  Honduras- 
street  areas  respectively  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 
Finsbury,  and  the  Council  is  under  obligation  to 
erect  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  1J.93 
persons  of  the  working  classes  displaced.  The 
Roby-street  area  was  first  cleared,  and  dwellings 
containing  accommodation  for  496  persons  have 
since  been  provided  on  the  site.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  those  dwellings  steps  were  taken,  with 
the  approval  of  the  confirming  authority,  to  de¬ 
molish  the  buildings  on  the  Garden-row  area,  and 
as  this  work  has  been  completed  the  Council  is 
now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  erectionoi 
working  class  dwellings  upon  the  site.  •  •  •  -£ne 
dwellings,  which  will  be  known  as  Chadworth- 
buildings.  will  contain  accommodation  for  720  per¬ 
sons  in  fifty-eight  tenements  of  two  rooms,  sixty- 
seven  tenements  of  three  rooms,  and  nine  tenements 
of  four  rooms,  one  three-roomed  cottage,  and  one 
four-roomed  cottage.  The  buildings,  which  will 
have  frontages  to  Central-street  and  Lever-street, 
will  also  contain  nineteen  shops.  We  think  it 
desirable,  however,  that  the  work  of  fitting  up  the 
shops  should  not  be  included  in  the  specification 
for  the  erection  of  the  main  building,  so  that 
fittings  may  be  supplied  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  intending  tenants,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
account  for  the  building  work  my  not  be  unduly 
delayed.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  dwellings  should  be  executed  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor,  we  asked  the  Works 
Committee  whether  they  were  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  it.  at  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  viz.,  34,900/., 
and  the  Works  Committee  .  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  do  so.  The  estimate  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee  contains  sufficient  provision  to 
meet,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  shops  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  We  recommend— 

(а)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  40,135/.  submitted  by  Ike  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  ereetjonot 
Chadworth-buiklings,  Garden-row  site,  at.  -Unce, 
Finsbury,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  tne 
labouring  class  displaced  by  the  Council  under  tne 
London  (Garden-row,  etc.,  St.  Luke)  Improvement 
Scheme.  1899. 

(б)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  40,135 -  De 
sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  Chadworth- 
buildings,  Garden-row  site.  St.  Luke,  Finsbuiw, 
together-  with  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  wotk. 
that  the  work  of  erecting  the  buildings  be  earned 
out  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  a: n 
that  the  working  drawings,  specification,  bills  o 
quantities,  and  estimate  of  34,900/.  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 
Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee  re- 
mended  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  59,394/.,  made  up  of  the  undermentioned 
amounts,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committe  . 
approved  in  irespect  of  the  equipment  ot  tne  tra 
ways  from  the  Strand,  via  the  tramway -subway. 
Theobald's-road,  and  the  reconstruction ^  and  equip 
ment  of  the  tramways  in  Theobald  s-road  betw 
the  present  tramway  terminus  and  the  aut.no 
tramways  in  Rosebery-avenue,  near  oray  s 
road,  namely  : —  n«  nnn 

Trackwork  . 

Cables,  switchboards,  etc . 

Lighting,  . .  i'wu 

£59,394 
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Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  for  the  electric 
working,  as  a  through  route,  of  the  tramways  m 
the  tramway-subway  between  the  btrand  ana 
Southampton-row,  and  of  the  tramways  between 
Theobald’s-road  and  the  “Angel,”  Islington.  . 

Tliat  capital  vote  of  4001.  approved  on  July  14, 
1903,  in  respect  of  preliminary  expenses  in 
connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  Jews-row 
(Wandsworth)  car-shed,  be  cancelled. 

That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  53,6301.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  namely,  37,8101.,  in  respect  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  tramways  car-shed  at  Jews-row,  Wands¬ 
worth,  and  15,8201.  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  sub¬ 
stations  at  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  for  the 
electrical  working  of  portions  of  the  London 
County  Council  Tramways,  be  approved. 

That  expenditure  on  capital  account  of  sums 
not  exceeding  36,8101.  in  all,  be  sanctioned  in 
respect  of  (1)  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jew  s-row, 
Wandsworth,  car-shed  of  the  London  County 
Council  tramways-.  (2)  the  execution  of  paving 
works,  the  laying  of  rails  and  the  construction  of 
conduits  in,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  car-sned; 
and  (3)  the  wiring  and  fitting  of  the  car-shed  for 
electric  lighting,  etc. 


Limited,  to  execute.  as  ao  additm^  to  ^  the  work 

under  the  contract  entered  into  for  the  Con- 

the  resolution  ol  January  L0Sebery-avenue  and 
struction  of  tramways  along  (exclusive 

St.  John-slreet-road  .  <i->.  connexion  with 

of  the  supply  of  EPeo;?t  TSTmivays  in  Theobalds- 
the  reconstruction  of  the  tranoi  J  d  Bosebcr,- 

m,  tktiaSS. 


tramways  T  TtohSd’s  ™ad.  between  Eosebery 
avenue  and  the  existing  terminus.  _ 


the  tramways  car-shed  at  Jew’s-row,  Wandsworth, 
be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  that  the  drawings,  specihcation,  and 
estimate  of  29,0001.  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  for  that  purpose.  . 

That  the  paving  works,  the  laying  of  the 
rails,  and  the  construction  of  the  conduits  required 
for  the  Jew’s-row,  Wandsworth,  car-shed  be  done 
by  the  Council’s  permanent  way  staff  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 

That  the  wiring  and  fitting  of  the  Jews-row, 
Wandsworth,  car-shed  for  electric  lighting,  etc.,  be 
done  by  the  electrical  staff  of  the  tramways  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of 
tramways. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  of  sums 
not  exceeding  15,820Z.  in  all,  be  sanctioned  in 
respect  of  (1)  the  erection  of  the  Battersea  and 
Wandsworth  sub-stations  of  the  London  County 
Council  tramways;  (2)  the  wiring  and  fitting  of  the 
buildings  for  electric  lighting,  etc.;  and  (3)  the 
execution  of  the  paving  works  in  connexion  with 
the  sub-stations. 

That  the  erection  of  the  Battersea  and  Wands¬ 
worth  sub-stations  be  executed  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the  drawings  and 
specifications  and  estimates  of  6,2501.  and  7,3601., 
respectively,  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  that  purpose. 

That  the  paving  works,  etc.,  in  connexion 
with  the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  sub-stations  be 
executed  by  the  Council’s  permanent  way  staff, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tram¬ 
ways. 

That  the  wiring  and  fitting  for  electric  light¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  sub¬ 
stations  be  executed  by  the  electrical  staff  of  the 
tramways  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  officer  of  tramways. 

That  the  estimate  of  30,0001.  of  expenditure 
on  capital  account,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  the  erection  of  the  chimneys  for  the 
second  portion  of  the  Greenwich  electricity  genera¬ 
ting  station  be  approved. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30,0001.,  be  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  and  the  erection 
of  the  chimneys  for  the  second  portion  of  the 
Greenwich  electricity  generating  station. 

That  the  drawings,  specification,  and  estimate 
of  28,0001.  for  the  construction  of  the  foundations 
and  the  erection  of  the  chimneys  for  the  second 
portion  of  the  Greenwich  electricity  generating 
station  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee,  with  a 
view  to  the  execution  of  the  work  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor. 

That  authority  ibe  sought  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  of  1906  to  confer  upon  the  Council  the 
powers  included  in  the  London  County  Council 
(Tramways)  Bill,  1905,  namely 
Construction  of  tramways  from  the  West¬ 
minster  Bridge-road  terminus,  via  Westminster 
Bridge,  Victoria  Embankment,  and  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  to  the  Blackfriars-road  terminus,  with  the 
necessary  junctions. 

Extension  of  the  tramways  in  the  tramway¬ 
subway  from  the  Strand  to  join  the  aforesaid  lines 
near  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  tnam  way-sub  way 
near  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Construction  of  electric  tramways  over  the  new 
Yauxhall  Bridge. 

Construction  of  tramways  from  the  county 
boundary  near  the  junction  of  Crystal  Palace- 
parade  and  Anerley-road,  via  Crystal  Palace- 
parade,  to  a  point  near  the  central  transept  en¬ 
trance  to  the  palace. 

Diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  tramways  from 
Lewisham  High-road  to  Forest  Hill  via  Stondon 
Park,  instead  of  along  a  portion  of  Brockley  Rise 
and 

Construction  of  such  of  the  new  tramways 
authorised  by  the  London  County  Tramways  Act, 
1900,  the  powers  in  respect  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  exercised. 

That  authority  be  sought  in  the  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  of  1906  to  enable  the  Council  to  construct 
loop-lines  along  Curtain-road  and  Harwar-street 
respectively,  as  alternative  routes  to  single  line 
sections  of  the  existing  tramways  in  Old-street  and 
Kingsland-road. 

That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  estimate 
of  59,3941.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
expenditure!.  on.  capital  account,  not  exceeding 
17,0681.,  be  sanctioned  for  the  execution  of  the 
road -work  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  tramways  in  Theobald’s-road,  between  the 
existing  terminus  and  Rosebery-avenue. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,421/.,  be  sanctioned,  in  respect  of  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  trackwork  of  the  tram¬ 
ways  from  Holbom  Town  Hall  via  Rosebery- 
avenue  and  St.  John-strect-road  to  the  “  Angel,” 
Islington.  „  _  ,,  ,  .  _ 

That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co. 


SSSSr*-- 
StIa”d  a"d 

“That1”  hi'.  0 P&Tot  ■‘“«*wg£r  the°  est 

WSVffi  t—phway 

between  the  Strand  and  Southampton-row. 


3tween  me  - - - -  , 

The  various  recommendations  were  agreed 


sanctioned  for  _  the  remetalling  of  the  carri* 
and  for  certain  repairs  to  the  footwavs  a„g,e*ar 
Victoria-embankment;  that  the  work  hf»v0f  ^ 
by  the  Council  without  the  intervention 
tractor;  and  that  the  specification,  drawing  Co"' 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  Dfi' 
purpose.  lor  that 

Bethnal  Green  Fire  Station— Enlarnen 
and  Alteration—  On  the  recommendatin*  ! 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  it  was  agreed  ° 

“  That  the  estimate  of  5,525k,  submitted  hv 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  eniLby  tt( 
and  alteration  of  the  Bethnal  Green  fire-sfaf?*®*04 
approved.  statl0».  be 

That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Mav  „  . 
a  hot  water  installation  at  the  Bethnal 
station  for  2291.  10s.  be  accepted;  that  the«X-.rc' 
do  prepare  and  obtain  the  execution  of  the  n2l0! 
contract;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  ^ 
to  the  contract  when  ready.”  w  a®»d 


Westminster  Improvement— Paving,  etc. 
The  Improvements  Committee  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed 

"  (a)  That  tire  working (drawings .  tulfe  of 
authorised  by  the  London 

ments)  Act,  1900.  be  approved,  and  be  referred  to 
flip  Works  Committee,  with  a  view  to  the  works 
being  executed  without  the  intervention  of  a  con- 

1l(6)°That  the  employment  of  a  clerk 
connexion  with  the  paving,  etc.,  works^  1  n  t he 
street  between  Horseferry-road  and  Smith-square, 
be  authorised  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  75/. 

Main  Drainage  Extension— N or  them  Low- 
level  Sewer  No.  2— Section  West  of  Counter  s- 
creek  Sewer.— The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  : 


“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  119,6001.,  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  construction  of  the 
portion  of  the  northern  low-level  sewer  No-  2  west 
of  Counter’s  Creek  sewer  and  for  general  incidentals, 

l,e(6jP'nia?t expenditure  not  exceeding  117,0001.  be 
sanctioned  for  the  construction  of  the  portion  ox  the 
northern  low-level  sewer  No.  2  west  of  Counter  s 
Creek  sewer;  that  the  work  be  done  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor;  and  that  the  drawings, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  117,0001.  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  2,500/.  be 
sanctioned  for  general  incidental  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  employment  of  assistant 
engineers,  clerks  of  works,  and  inspectors  required 
in  connexion  with  the  supervision  of  the  work. 


New  “  Morning  Post  ”  Office. -1\e  W, 
ments  Committee  recommended  v  * 


That  approval  be  given  under  section  an 
section  13,  of  the  London  County  Council 
ments)  Act,  1899,  to  the  Strand  and  Si  t 
tions  and  exterior  design  of  the  buiJdimr  , c  3 
erected  by  Lord  Glenesk  for  the  reinstatement 
the  Morning  Post  premises,  as  shown  2, 1 
plans  presented  to  the  Improvements  Com®* 


Bridge  over  Surrey  Canal,  Neate-street, 
Camberwell.— On  the  ’recommendation  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Camberwell  will 
defray  the  cost  involved,  and  render  all 
necessary  assistance,  Parliamentary  powers  be 
sought  in  the  session  of  1906  to  enable  the 
borough  council  to  expend  an  additional 
1,200Z.  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  between  St.  George’s- 
road  and  Neate-street,  Camberwell. 

Limehouse  Pier. — The  Rivers  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  being  obtained  to  the  proposed  con¬ 
struction  of  Limehouse  Pier  ...  the  offer  of  the 
Westminster  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of 
the  pier  for  the  sum  of  3,294/.  as  an  extra  on  their 
existing  contract  in  respect  of  Millwall,  Hammer¬ 
smith  ( Wei tj e-road),  Putney,  Wandsworth,  Batter- 
sea-square,  and  Nine  Elms  piers  be  accepted.  .  .  .” 

Theatres,  etc. — The  Theatres  and  Music 
Halls  Committee  submitted  several  applica¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  theatres,  etc.,  and  consent 
was  given  in  the  following  cases  : — 

“  To  Messrs.  Blow  &  Billerey  (reconstruction  of 
the  auditorium  at  the  Avenue  Theatre);  to  Mr.  A. 
Cole  (alterations  at  the  Caf6  Vaudeville,  Strand); 
to  Messrs.  E.  Runtz  &  Ford,  for  Mr.  G.  Edwardes 
(for  rearrangement  of  stalls  seating  at  Daly’s 
Theatre);  to  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  (reconstruction  0 
Shoreditch  Town  Hall).” 

Victoria- embankment  —  Remetalling,  etc. — 
The  Bridges  Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed  ■ 


Mr.  Lewin  Sharpe  suggested  that  some  rente 
sentation  should  be  made  to  the  architect  tn 
treat  the  building  other  than  by  erecting  ° 
dome,  seeing  that  it  was  so  near  the  GaL 
Theatre. 

Capt.  Hemphill,  in  reply,  said  he  had  been 
in  negotiation  with  the  proprietors  for  S0IW 
time.  The  building  had  been  much  improved- 
the  dome  was  much  better  than  originally  pro! 
posed ;  the  building  was  to  be  of  granite  and 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  finest  in  London. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to, 

The  Council  adjourned  for  the  summer 
holidays  soon  after  nine  o’clock  until 
October  10. 


"  That  expenditure,  not  exceeding 


Illustrations. 


WESLEYAN  HALL  COMPETITION 
DESIGN. 


N  this  scheme  the  author  el _ 

to  fulfil  the  requirements  as  let 
forth  in  the  particulars  of  com- 
petition  without  allowing  them 


to  interfere  with  the  monumental  character  ol 
the  building.  In  setting  out  the  plan  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  main  hall  was  fixed  central  on  site, 
with  the  main  axis  east  and  west,  being  carried 
up  so  as  to  form  the  centre  feature  of  the 
block,  and  the  subsidiary  apartments  were 
grouped  round  about. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  great  hall  was 
arranged  from  Princes-street,  leading  to  the 
entrance-hall,  with  retiring-rooms  on  either 
side,  and  the  main  stairs  adjoining  led  to 
crush  at  end  of  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  which  was  flanked  by  a  general  read¬ 
ing-room  and  conference  hall,  doors  being  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  the  same  so  that  in  case  oi 
large  receptions  the  whole  area  of  the  site, 
except  the  portion  reserved  for  letting  offices 
at  the  back,  was  available  for  these  functions. 
Off  the  crush  hall,  stairs  leading  to  the 
communication  corridor  linking  up  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  provided,  and  special  consideration 
was  given  to  exits  from  the  same.  The  small 
hall  and  reference  library  were  placed  over 
crush  to  main  hall,  with  committee-rooms  and 
departmental  offices  over. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  was 
123,763Z.  E.  Vincent  Haebis, 


SKETCHES  WITH  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  Di 
NORMANDY. 

These  sketches  are  given  in  connexion  with 
the  excursion  to  Normandy  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  which  has  just  taken  place, 
and  they  were  to  have  accompanied  a  report 
in  this  issue  by  one  of  the  party.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  our  contributor’s  copy 
has  not  arrived,  though  it  was  posted  to  us  on 
Tuesday  night.  Next  week,  when  we  shall 
publish  other  sketches,  we  hope  to  give  an 
account  of  the  excursion. 


An  American  Academy  at  Rome.— From  a 
paragraph  in  an  Italian  paper  we  learn  that  the 
Americans  are  about  to  found  an  American 
academy  at  Rome,  on  the  same  lines  as  that  w 
the  French  academy  at  the  Villa  Medici,  Itu 
another  instance  of  the  curious  way  in  which 
America  follows  the  French  lead  in  everything 
connected  with  art. 


August  5,  1905.] 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT.  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  'with  the  following  appli¬ 
cations  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Deptford.]— Two  iron  and  glass  shelters  at  the 
“  New  Cross  Empire  ”  Music  Hall,  to  abut  upon 
New  Cross-road  and  Watson-street,  Deptford 
(Messrs.  F.  Matcham  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  Eas/.— Residential  flats,  with  bay 
windows,  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  79  to  105  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive,  Park-road,  Regent’s- 
park  (Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  &  Sons  for  Mr.  H. 

|  -  Johnson).  [Taken  back  in  order  that  a  map 
may  be  prepared  to  show  what  is  proposed. 

Width  of  Way. 

Southwark,  West. f — Cottages  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Bear-lane,  Southwark  (Mr.  W.  C.  Jones 
for  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  &  Co.). — 
i  Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

|  Finsbury,  Central.] — An  addition  to  an  iron 
gangway  connecting  the  first  floors  of  Nos.  67, 
68,  and  69,  Turnmiil-street,  and  No.  3,  Printer’s- 
buildings,  Broad-yard,  Finsbury  (Mr.  R.  A. 
i  Jack  for  Messrs.  R.  S.  Murray  &  Co.). — Consent. 

I  Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand. — Iron  and  glass  shelters  in  front  c 
the  Waldorf  Theatre,  Aldwych,  and  Catherine 
street,  Strand  (Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  Ltd.).- 
Consent. 

Strand.— Oriel  windows  and  a  balcony  am 
porches  to  Nos.  166  to  173,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  W 
Woodward). — Consent. 

V  Hampstead— An  iron  and  glass  porch  at  Nc 
28,  Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  T.  Wilsoi 
for  Mr.  J.  Van  den  Bergh). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— Hew  buildings  of  a  pore! 
at  the  angle  of  High-street  and  Hornton-street 
and  a  porch  at  the  angle  of  High-street  am 
Campden  Hill-road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  Ches 
■  terton  &  Sons  for  Messrs.  C.  A.  Daw  &  Son).— 

■  Consent.  ' 

I  Kensington,  South.— One-story  shops  on  par 
of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  24  and  26,  Harrington 
road,  Kensington  (Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  for  Lon 
[  Ashburton). — Consent. 

I  Kensington,  South.— One-story  shop  on  par 
of  the  forecourt  of  No.  28,  Harrington-road 
Kensington  (Mr.  F.  E.  Williams  for  Lord  Ash 
,  burton). — Consent. 

Lewisham.— An  iron  and  glass  covered  wav  ir 
front  of  No.  153,  High-street,  Lewisham  (Mr 
A.  L.  Guy). — Consent.  ' 

i  Lewisham.  Porches  to  sixteen  houses  on  thf 
west  side  of  Birkhall-road,  Hither-green  (Messrs 
Norfolk  &  Prior  for  Mr.  W.  Rolfe).ScioiiS 1 
Haddington,  South. — Erection  at  No  37 
,  Glouces  tor-square,  Paddington,  to  abut  ‘upon 
IRadnor-place,  of  a  water-closet  addition  on  the 
,  basement  and  ground  story,  a  projecting  bay 
window  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  projecting 
enclosure  to  a  water-closet  on  the  second  floor 
Sr*5;  ,T>mg  *  Gillow  for  Mr-  c-  Oliverson). - 
Jw  JP?  ®SeStum  of  the  Proposed  water- 
Refused*)  ^  ^  flat  afc  the  second  floor  level.— 
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place,  Scrutton-street,  Hoxton  (Mr.  G.  H.  Love- 
grove  for  Mr.  R.  Darby). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
in  front  of  “  Normanhurst,”  Priory-road,  West 
Hampstead,  to  abut  upon  Canfield-gardens 
(Messrs.  Baker  &  May  for  Mr.  F.  P.  Seholte). — 
Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  ■  and  Construction. 

Poplar. — The  erection  over  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  west  side  of  Emmett-street,  Poplar, 
of  an  iron  gangway  to  connect  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Venesta,  Ltd.,  with  the  premises  of 
the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(Fireproof  Company,  Ltd.,  for  Messrs.  Venesta, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at 
Rear. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Buildings  on  a 
site  abutting  upon  a  new  street,  to  lead  out  of 
Ebury-street,  and  also  upon  Grosvenor-gardens- 
mews,  North,  Pimlico  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for 
Mr.  Willett). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth]. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  W.  N.  Dunn  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic, 
to  lead  out  of  the  north  side  of  Streatham- 
common  North  to  Deepdene-road,  Wandsworth, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of 
portions  of  Streatham-common  North  and  Deep¬ 
dene-road  (for  Mr.  H.  N.  Grenside). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Barry  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  leac 
from  Dulwich -village  to  Turney-road,  Dulwich 
(for  the  Governors  of  Alleyn’s' College). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Trant  Brown  &  Humphreys  sanctioning 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  on  the  St.  Quintin  Estate,  Quintin- 
avenue,  Kensington  (for  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin). 
— Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Crickmay  &  Heath,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for 
carriage  traffic  to  lead  out  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Westcombe-park-road,  to  the  east  side  of  My cenm- 
road,  Greenwich  (for  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson). — 
Refused. 

Wandsworth.] — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  A.  Wellings  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  east  side  of 
Trinity -road  and  the  south  side  of  Upper  Tooting  - 
park,  Wandsworth,  and  in  connexion  therewith 
the  erection  of  buildings  upon  such  site. — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  foui1  houses  on  the  western  side  of  Wallbutton- 
road,  Brockloy,  with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  T.  H.  Sawyer). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  Garthorne- 
road.  Honor-oak-park,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  G.  Dunsmure  for  Messrs. 
Dunsmure  Brothers). — Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  section 
43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
rebuilding  of  No.  3,  Lower  John-street,  Golden- 
square  (Mr.  W.  Lockwood  for  Mr.  J.  Madge). — 
Refused.  6 

Cubical  Extent. 

Kennington. — For  the  erection  at  Beulah 
Laundry,  South  Lambeth-road,  Kennington, 
of  a  building  exceeding  in  extent  250,000  but  not 
450,000  cubic  ft.  (Messrs.  Treadwell  &  Martin 
for  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Cook). — Refused. 

Battersea. — An  addition  to  a  machine  shop 
at  Ransomes-wharf,  Wellington-road,  Battersea, 
and  the  omission  of  a  layer  of  concrete  over  the 
site  of  such  machine-shop  (Messrs.  Drew  Bear, 
Perks,  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- — - 


j  Width  of  Way. 
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Hospital  Extension,  Milton,  Hampshire. — 
On  the  20th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
block  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital  at  Milton  was  laid.  The 
building  will  contain  two  main  wards,  with  twelve 
beds  each,  together  with  four  “  acute  ”  wards 
and  an  observation  ward.  There  will  also  be 
accommodation  for  the  nurses,  while  the  heating 
will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes  and  radiators,  with  Manchester  stoves. 
I  he  contractor  for  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the 
budding  of  a  boundary  wall,  is  Mr.  M.  Coltherup. 
Ihe  plans  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  the 
Borough  Engineer.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ball  dealt  with 
the  quantities,  and  Mr.  Burr  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 


Correspondence. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOSEPH  FOSTER,  M.A. 

Sir,  Though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  M.A.,  the 
learned  genealogist  and  antiquary,  whose  death 
is  just  announced,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that 
if  any  man  ever  did  enjoy  (?)  the  honour  of 
suffering  no  little  ill-merited  criticism  for  trying 
to  speak  the  truth,  it  surely  was  he.  Anyone 
who  possesses  a  copy  of  his  “  Peerage  and 
Baronetage  ”  may  live  to  be  assured  of  its 
value  if  kept  long  enough  !  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  wide  learning  as  a  genealogist, 
there  cannot,  I  think,  be  two  opinions  that,  for 
bravely-drawn  heraldries,  that  book  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  beaten,  and  his  pages,  showing 
the  descent  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  others,  teem 
with  interest  to  all  lovers  of  historical  science  ; 
my  own  copy,  1881,  now  all  to  pieces  with 
much  usage,  is  a  silent  testimony  of  the  deep 
interest  it  has  afforded  myself,  and  all  I  can 
now  do  is  to  try  and  keep  his  memory  green  by 
placing  it  on  record.  That  such  a  costly  and 
laborious  effort  should  not  have  been  continued 
year  by  year  is,  I  believe,  solely  due  to  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  romance  to  reality,  though,  so  far  as  I 
know,  even  disputed  points  in  his  “  Chaos  ” 
were  never  given  to  the  public  as  final,  but  were 
expressly  described  by  him  as  tentative  only. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Birket  Foster,  and  himself 
a  descendant  of  an  old  family. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris. 

- — - 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— V. 
Feed-water  Heating  (continued). 

N  addition  to  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  a  steam  boiler,  the 
employment  of  feed  wateT  at 
a  temperature  approaching  that 
within  the  boiler  itself  has  an  important 
effect  in  minimising  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  would  otherwise  cause 
serious  strains  to  the  structure  and  materially 
shorten  its  life. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  of  employing 
feed  water  at  a  temperature  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  the  boiling  point  corresponding  with  the 
pressure  adopted,  that  live  steam  is  more 
economical  than  exhaust  steam  as  a  heating 
medium.  This  result  appears  somewhat  para¬ 
doxical,  yet  the  facts  are  beyond  dispute. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  James  Weir  proved 
that  fuel  could  be  saved  by  heating  feed 
water  with  steam  taken  from  the  first  inter¬ 
mediate  receiver  of  a  triple-expansion  engine. 
Later,  Mr.  John  Kirkaldy  demonstrated  the 
economy  to  be  secured  by  heating  feed  water 
with  live  steam  drawn  direct  from  the  boiler. 
In  spite  of  arguments  intended  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  these  methods,  both  of  them 
have  been  largely  applied  to  marine  and  land 
boilers  with  admittedly  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Druitt  Halpin  afterwards  introduced 
the  “  thermal  storage  ”  system  of  dealing  with 
feed  water  for  boilers.  The  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  for  this  system  is  very  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  water 
vessel  fixed  above  the  boiler  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  stand-pipe  of  suitable  diameter. 
This  pipe '  forms  a  permanent  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  and  tne 
storage  cylinder,  so  that  the  pressure  ana 
temperature  in  both  are  always  equal.  All 
feed  water  is  introduced  through  the  storage 
cylinder,  where  it  is  heated  to  full  boiler 
temperature  by  passing  through  the  steam. 
Water  enters  the  boiler  through  a  teea- 
,’egulating  cock,  which  is  operated  by  mean 
of  a  spindle  passing  through  the  front  eua  ° 
the  cylinder.  During  times  of  light  load  tn© 
cylinder  can  be  filled  up,  when  the  water  is 

heated  by  live  steam,  represented  in  gre 

part  by  the  surplus  steam  that, 

ordinary  circumstances,  would  blow  ott  ir 
the  safety  valve.  The  heat  so  store 
returned  to  the  boiler  in  the  feed  water  w 
the  demand  for  steam  again  becomes  ne  y. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  cons  - 
vation  and  restoration  of  heat  in  this >  w  > 
must  result  in  economy  during  a  c 
limited  number  of  hours  daily,  but  n 
easy  to  see  why  the  apparatus  should  © 
to  effect  the  important  savings  during 
tinuous  work  which  have  been  obtaine 
practice.  ,  ,  «. 

The  first  thermal  storage  plant  on  ivir. 
Druitt  Halpin’s  system  was  installed  above 
two  Cornish  boilers  in  a  large  London  > 
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where  steam  was  required  for  electric  lig 
and  laundry  engines,  pumps  for  hydraulic 
lifts,  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  ana 
hot-water  supplies.  Each  boiler  measured 
26  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and 
the  storage  cylinder  measured  25  ft.  long  Dy 
4  ft.  diameter.  Before  thermal  storage  was 
adopted  the  boilers  were  evaporating  1U  lb. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal  from  and  a 

21Twogseries  of  trials  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Unwin  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  each  series  extending  over  one 
week.  During  the  first  trials  one  of  the 
boilers  was  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner 
and  the  other  was  shut  down.  Ail  coai 
was  weighed,  and  the  feed  water  measured 
by  a  Schonheyder  meter.  During  the  second 
trials  the  other  boiler  was  taken  into  service 
and  fed  through  the  thermal-storage  cylinder 
Headings  of  the  electrical  output,  records  ot 
lift  journeys,  and  estimates  of  power  and 
heat  used  in  the  laundry  and  elsewhere  in 
the  hotel  indicated  that  the  requirements  ot 
the  two  weeks  were  practically  equal,  ine 
results  ascertained  by  Professor  Unwin  were 
certainly  surprising,  for  they  showed  that 
the  saving  of  coal  during  the  second  week 
amounted  to  no  less  than  19'7  per  cent. 

Some  equally  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained  more  recently  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Miller, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  by  applying  the  thermal-storage 
system  to  watertube  boilers  capable  01 
evaporating  12,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 
After  the  thermal-storage  apparatus  had  been 
fitted  it  was  found  that  the  same  boilers  were 
able  to  generate  as  much  as  25,000  lb.  ot 
steam  per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
effect  an  appreciable  saving  of  fuel  per 
pound  of  water  evaporated. 

The  greatly  increased  output  obtained  by 
Mr.  Miller  points  to  a  far  less  expensive  way 
of  providing  additional  supplies  of  steam 
than  the  usual  expedient  of  laying  down  a 
second  boiler.  Conversely,  it  shows  that,  for 
a  given  output,  a  much  smaller  boiler  may 
be  employed  if  thermal  storage  be  applied 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The 
direct  saving  so  rendered  possible,  and  the 
additional  savings  to  be  realised  by  re¬ 
duction  of  land  area  and  the  dimensions  01 
boiler-house  buildings  are  distinct  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  architect  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  merits  of  the  system. 

Messrs.  Booth  &  Kershaw,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
suggest  that  the  gain  observed  when  feeding 
boilers  wnn  water  at  high  temperature  may 
be  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  avoidance 
of  convection  currents  absorbing  a  portion  of 
the  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  and  convertmg  it 
into  mechanical  work.  This  may  account  for 
some  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  thermal 
storage,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  the 
system  should  be  able  to  give  results  that 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  use  of  fuel  econo¬ 
misers  and  live  steam  heaters,  also  furnishing 
feed  water  at  high  temperature.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  the  success  of  the  system 
owes  much  to  the  absolute  equality  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  storage  cylinder  and  the 
boiler  alike,  and  to  the  perfect  regularity 
with  which  the  feed  water  descends  by 
gravity  from  the  cylinder  to  the  boiler  below . 

The  process  of  steam  generation  is  very 
readily  disturbed,  and  we  may  find  in  the 
success  of  the  cylinder  feed  a  suggestion  that 
existing  methods  of  feeding  boilers  might  be 
altered  with  considerable  advantage. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  further  the 
general  subject  of  high-temperature  boiler 
feeding  will  find  some  suggestive  material 
in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hamilton  be¬ 
fore  the  Belfast  Mechanical  and  Engineering 
Association  in  1902.  The  author  of  this  com¬ 
munication  expresses  the  opinion  that,  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  to 
the  boiling  point,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  largely  in¬ 
creased,  because  it  is  employed  solely  in  the 
generation  of  steam  and  has  not  also  to  heat 
the  water  up  to  the  boiling  point. 

To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  boiler  working  at  the  pressure  of 
65  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  boiling  point  will  then  be 
312  deg.  F.  First,  assume  the  feed  water  to 
be  furnished  from  an  exhaust  steam  heater 
at  180  deg.  F.  Then,  before  any  steam  can 
be  produced,  every  pound  of  the  water  must 
receive  132  heat  units. 

Next,  assume  water  to  be  supplied  from  an 
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economiser  or  a  live  ^of “ato 

deg.  F.  In  tins  case  each  pmmd^  ^  ^ 


this  case  eacn  pouuu  .. 

must  receive  100  heat  units  before  the 
ing  point  is  reached.  water  is  at  the 

Now  assume  that  the  boiler. 

boiling.  Poi^  l°r  h«at  by 

Then,  instead  of  a  small  aeu  ,  On 

the  comparatively  non-reMptiv 
the  contrary,  there  -  “  “f^d  of  water 
on  a  large  scale,  for  everjt  ^  ^  (orm  0, 
is  in  readiness  to  burs  ,  ggq  thermal 

steam,  and,  therefore,  _so  ^  latent 
units,  this  quantity  rep  nound  of  water 
heat  required  to  convert  one  pound 

“isthTprocess  of  evaporation  necessarily 
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the  boiling  point  and  of  convertmg  water  at 

“thX  the1  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  all  forms  of  water Affff  t^ey 
beneficial  for  the  additional  reason 
constitute  more  or  less  efficient  t£* 

water-softening  apparatus.  By  «d“cmg  th 
proportion  of  mineral  salts  mtorn  “ 
boiler  a  water  heater  reduces  the  thickness 
of  non-conducting  scale  forming  on  the  m 
side  surfaces,  and  makes  a  coirespondm| 
duction  in  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  and  ot 

bltmfvabinIdded  that,  in  all  places  where 
only  hard  water  is  available  for  boiler  fee 
ingf  it  is  always  desirable  to  employ  a  pro¬ 
perly-designed  softening  apparatus,  which  is 
far  more  ffficient  and  more  convenient .for  the 
intended  purpose  than  any  type  of  water 

!lC\Ve  do  not  propose  to  describe  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  different  types  of  apparatus  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  present  article.  To  do  this 
properly  would  require  much  space,  and  the 
task  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  full  particulars 
are  readily  obtainable  from  the  excellent 
catalogues  published  by  many  well-known 
manufacturers. 


proceeding  further,  wished  to  learn  the  vie®.  • 
the  City  Council  on  the  matter.  It  was  reset,  °i 
that  the  City  Council  should  offer  no  object; 
and  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  main 
such  trees. 


ion  trees.  — 

Duke  of  Cambridge  Memorial  Statue _ Armli 

tion  had  been  received  on  behalf  of  the ffl, 
the  memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cambric!™  Z 
permission  to  place  an  equestrian  statue  on 
site  in  Whitehall  opposite  the  Horse  Guards 
t.Vio  new  War  Office.  The  base  of  tv,,,  2“ 


will  be  about  10  ft.  wide.  It  was  agreed  toriy 
the  required  consent  subject  to  the  design  0f V 
base  being  submitted  to  and  approve  '  ’ 


Council. 

The  Gladstone  Statue. — It 


by  the 


Tne  — xl  was  resolved  k 

authorise  the  Chairman  and  the  City  Eneinwt 
to  act  in  reference  to  the  site  in  the  Strand  « 
the  western  end  of  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  to  be 
handed  over  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
the  Gladstone  statue.  The  Council  has  provision 
ally  approved  of  the  suggested  site. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 


At  a  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  Thursday  last  week  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Streets  Committee,  to  enter 
into  the  following  contracts  : — With  the  Ynri-a:.. 


recomiuouxowwii  w*  wivuwpora  v^uinuin,iee,  to  enter 
into  the  following  contracts  : — With  the  Yorkshire 
Hennebique  Contracting  Company,  for  a  reinforced 

_ a  wroll  otf*  t.o  t.Vin  rixpor  frail  a+  — 1 


H  HTIIlo  UlLj  1X0  ,  1U1  , 

concrete  wall,  etc.,  to  the  river  wall  at  I 
Marshes  for  6,2401.  7s.  ;  and  with  Messrs,  C.  W 
Killingbaek  &  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  94 
pipe  sewer  and  works  in  Sun-street-passage  for 
247 1.  . 

Renovating  Buildings. — A  report  was  submitted 
relative  to  the  sand-blast  process  for  renovating 
buildings,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs 
Farnham,  Ltd.,  be  called  upon  to  abate  the 
nuisance. 

The  City  Mortuary. — It  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  E.  Lawrence  &  Sons  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  the  City  Mortuary  destroyed 
by  fire,  at  a  cost  of  1,3891. 

City  of  London  Cemetery. — On  the  recommen- 
dation  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
to  improve  and  augment  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments  at  the  church  and  chapel  of  the  City  of 
London  Cemetery  at  an  estimated  cost  of  240!, 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
City  Council  on  Thursday  last  week  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  of  39b,  Old  Bond-street,  be 
invited  to  submit  a  tender  for  periodically 
inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  paintings  and 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Council.— Agreed  to 
Reorganisation  of  Works  Department —£he 
General  Purposes  Committee,  in  a  report  dealing 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  W orks  Department, 
recommended  (a)  That  the  Works  Department 
be  divided  into  three  branches— viz.,  the  general, 
drawing-office,  and  outdoor,  (b)  That  the 
outdoor  branch  be  sub-divided  into  two  divisions, 
east  and  west,  with  an  assistant  surveyor  in  each 
division  to  supervise  and  be  responsible  to  the 
City  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for  the  staff  of  the 
division  — The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Building  Obstruction— The  Highways  Com- 
mittee,  having  had  their  attention  directed  to 
several  instances  of  obstruction  of  the  streets 
during  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day  by  the 
unloading  and  loading  of  machinery,  cranes, 
etc.,  in  connexion  with  building  operations,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  condition  be  attached  to 
licences  for  hoardings  prohibiting  the  loading  or 
unloading  in  main  streets  of  any  machinery  or 
cranes  used  in  connexion  with  building  operations 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Sky  Signs. — Attention  having  been  called 
by  the  Superintendent  Architect  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  erection  of  an  alleged  sky 
sign  at  No.  19,  Leicester-square,  the  Town  Clerk 
was  instructed  to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of 
such  sign. 

New  Street. — A  communication  was  received 
from  the  London  County  Council  stating  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  that  body  to  form  a 
new  street  60  ft.  wide  between  Smith-square  and 
Horseferry-road.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
trees  should  be  planted  in  the  street,  but  as  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road  would  fall  on 
the  City  Council,  the  County  Council,  before 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Parkstone. — The  new  church  of 
St.  Osmund’s,  Parkstone,  was  dedicated  recently 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  new  church  is 
only  part — the  chancel  and  north  transept— 
of  the  projected  building,  together  with  structun! 
preparation  for  future  work  and  a  temporary 
brick  nave.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Bligh 
Livesay,  and  the  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform, 
and  the  central  crossing,  of  which  the  four  great 
piers  are  built,  is  to  he  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
The  chancel  terminates  in  an  apse,  with  semi, 
domed  vault,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  ambo- 
latory,  divided  from  it  by  Ionic  columns.  The 
altar  is  of  teak  and  carved  ebony,  with  a  slab oi 
red  Devon  marble,  and  it  stands  under  a  bah 
dacchino.  Round  the  sanctuary  are  places  for 
clergy,  with  a  seat  for  the  bishop  in  the  centre, 
behind  the  altar,  in  basilica  fashion.  There  is 
some  beautiful  XVIIth  century  wrought  iron 
work  between  the  columns  of  the  apse,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 
Cheapside,  London.  This  was  given  by  the 
rector  and  wardens  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  has  been 
re-modelled  and  placed  in  position  by  Me®. 
Seller.  The  chancel  extends  under  the  crossing, 
and  there  are  two  ambones.  The  floor  and  step 
of  chancel,  sanctuary,  and  ambulatory  are  h 
terrazzo.  There  are  four  stalls  for  clergy  and 
four  for  choirmen,  as  well  as  seats  for  ten ot 
twelve  choir-boys  in  the  chancel  itself,  and  lie 
rest  of  the  choir  will  have  places  in  the  ambulator 
on  either  side.  All  the  chief  permanent  work  tf 
the  interior  is  of  terra-cotta,  supplied  by  the  fc 
of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Poole.  The  conads- 
able  elevation  of  the  chancel  floor  has  given  op 
portunity  for  a  spacious  crypt,  which  has  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  heating  apparatus  and  for  tie 
appliances  connected  with  the  supply  of  wats, 
gas,  and  electricity,  as  well  as  for  a  temporary 
vestry  for  clergy  and  choir.  The  church  will  be 
warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system, 
and  the  lighting  is  partly  by  gas  and  partly  tr 
electricity.  The  ornaments  of  the  altar  aa 
sanctuary  are  from  the  firm  of  Watts  4  to. 
as  is  also  a  processional  cross.  The  organ  is  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Bristol.  Nearly  all  the  furniture, 
fittings,  and  ornaments  have  been  designed  tt 
the  architect.  The  ancient  font,  which  has  to 
in  use  in  the  iron  chapel,  has  been  retained  te 
the  new  church,  and  stands  in  the  north-ws, 
corner  of  the  nave.  The  firms  who  have  te 
employed  in  the  structure  and  fittings  include  - 
Messrs!  Miller  &  Sons,  J.  McWilliam  ft  BomJ 
William  Hoare,  builders ;  Homan  &  Ron., 
steel  construction;  Diespeker  &  bo.,  ww 
terrazzo  ;  William  Morris,  glass  ;  Henry  Hoped 
Sons,  heating,  etc.  ;  Earp,  electric  lghtj. 
Seller  &  Co.,  gas  and  old 
Willis,  sanctuary  fittings  ;  West  &  ^  V 
ing  ;  Anderson  &  Co. ;  Caslake  ;  and  BUdg* 
Mr  E.  Broad  prepared  the  quant® 
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t  About  5,000/.  has  been  expended  on  the  chancel, 
north  transept,  and  temporary  nave,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  whole  church,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  with  vestries,  side  chapel,  aisles,  cam¬ 
panile,  and  baptistery,  would  cost  12,000/. — 
Bournemouth  Observer. 

I  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Harrogate. — St.  Mark’s 
Church  at  Harrogate  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  on  Saturday  last  week.  The 
■  building  has  been  erected  of  Pateley  stone,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  and  at  present 
the  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel.  The 
■  nave  was  built  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  some  9,000/.,  the  site  having  been  given 
by  Mr.  John  Paley.  The  chancel  has  only  lately 
been  added,. and  its  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
6,5001.  In  due  time  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
tower. 

I  Church,  Murroe,  County  Limerick. — The 
new  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  Murroe  is 
nearing  completion.  The  church  is  of  Roman¬ 
esque  character,  and  was  designed  by,  and  is 
being  erected  under  the  care  of,  Mr.  O’Malley, 
architect,  Limerick. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Reading. — The 
Bishop  of  Portsmouth  (the  Rev.  John  Baptist 
Cahill)  recently  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  a  piece  of  land 
J  acquired  in  the  Upper  Redlands-road.  The 
building  when  completed  will  be  90  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  with  seating  capacity  for  450  persons, 
but  until  sufficient  money  is  raised  the  erection 
of  the  sanctuary  will  remain  in  abeyance,  and 
a.  building  63  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  capable 
of  holding  200  persons,  will  be  erected.  The 
I  architects  are  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  C.  Scoles  and 
u  '  •  Raymenfc»  of  Basingstoke,  whilst  the 
builder  13  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Playhatch,  Caversham. 

BiTTisi  Church,  South  Bank,  Yorkshire. — 
1  he  foundation-stones  of  this  building  were  laid 
on  the  2nd  inst.  The  building  is  late  Gothic 
I!/!  ■  dressing  being  of  terra-cotta, 

■  ,  *acings  of  red  brick.  The  present  contract 
1 or,  a®  church,  church  parlour,  and  vestries 
y  (complete  without  the  upper  portion  of 
sal'll  provision  is  made  for  a  large  future 
school.  The  contract  is  let  to  Messrs.  Bastiman 
«ros.,  Middlesbrough,  the  amount  being  3,234/. 
ihe  architects  are  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  Son, 

,  Clement  s-inn,  Strand,  London. 

'Pen^A\i,AND  Vestries-  Christ  Church, 
hauo  v.1  •rhe  n®w  organ  and  the  vestries  which 
X®  be®n  ad,de,d  t0  the  building  of  Christ  Church, 

.  W  d0dJ°at6dJece>lfcly  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
|  Tae  0  eK  ft  RiSht  Rev-  Dr.  Harmer). 
°f  SheffieM  t Udd  by  Messrs-  Brindley  &  Foster, 
by  th?mdinLTii0nv:  and  Cdasgow,  and  designed 
Diriev  co!Iaboration  with  Mr.  William 
— has7’heen°rgaTjand  cholrma-ster  of  the  church 
The^e^flc  ?rected  afc  a  c°st  of  about  1,000/. 

M  Ziu?3t,ab0ut  60W-  The  architect 
'  TottorVof  Zydoa  ’  “d  the  build8ra  Messrs' 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bsadfobd. — On  the  loth 
£»»l  lrrd,al  st°™  were  hid  of  a  new 
'  front  tA  at  Bradford.  The  chapel  will 
tin  the  read’s,'  -th?  ”oh°o1  being  “tuated 
L,g  mtrano8s  t0  the  chapel 

and  l8adb"B  into  a 
imr  halls  batdided.a?  6ach  end  from  ‘Be 
screens  and  foldh  '77  atalrca363  by  ornamental 
t  modadon'in  the  ng  7° 0Ta ■  Tb»  ““‘mg  aoco, 

;  159  in  the  nSl.' "U  b8  286  persona 
and  thirty  ,lrr-  J11  m  th8  dBildren’s  gaUe, 
There  wiU  W  .S'™’  °  ‘“J®1  oJ  686  P“88' 

form,  with  S  ?  ml  “S4  comrauni°n  pie 
In  the  School  whS  rjr  and  orSan  loft  bBb“ 
a;o,  there  are’twn  nh  waa  °Pened  about  a  mon 
a  id  the  other  for  baIls,  one  for  senic 

aid  ten  Z.  1  Jumoia.  8a8b  62  ft.  by  30  f 

meetings  etc'°oT'»‘''°  J”80  °.MS  for  S8wil 
>»»embVhall'ca„  h.  PTaI  50casl0M  *b8  Beni 
rooms  havinl  “  be  enlarged,  throe  of  the  clae 
kitchen  and  8»  ™  18  Potions.  There  is 

Basement  Th7777i7?<u,['’ . 8n(1  tearoom  m  t 

the  designs  and^n  18  \°mg  oarri8d  out  fro 
Mr.  Abram  Sh«J “der  the  superintendence 
Wlowing  cnnt7P’.  ar8hlt8ot.  Bradford,  by  t] 

L36s,  Keiehlfiv’  ,adfuord  5  Joiner,  Mr.  I.  Taylc 
Plasterers8  Mes'sJ  jbeB  J- Dy»>n,  Baildor 
•later,  Ifc  j  & „w-  Bates,  Bradforc 

>■  0.  C*,rt  SrhBradfordl  Pututer,  M 
i.  Pulman  &  Sorn^n  !  Ir°nfnu„dors,  Moss, 

B»dxfi?;:J  heatmg  appar 
This  building ;  lS’E  CuABEh  Crimplesham.- 

m«<i,Crimp4f“be8a  6“oted  1,1  lho  Coldhar 
?heved  with  white  bal1 18  of  red  brie 

V  »  porch  JS  “"*•*  b™k-  B  is  enter, 

‘he  main  bildtefnnT?  »ry<md  tho  Ja« 

Jiges  lead  to  tho  ,  b'om  bhe  porch  two  na 

l<4  ThehSll  ia  33  a 

P  is  a  retirinlroomde'  vB1?y™d  tbs  mai 
means  of  fold™  ’  .IT?1101’  oab  b®  divide 
8ccrs  are  of  i°te  tw0  room 

"terete;  the  heatte?L  nW00d  laid  °“  88mer 

‘he  ventilate,  |  “  by  T'™  radiator 
l™1  ventilators  E“geimT‘ho  .r08f 
p  Lynn  are  tv>Q  -uessrs.  W.  Jarvis  &  Soi 

KW.  &  Co.,  thebSdeS;  ^  MeSSrS-  Tasl 


School,  Bristol. — The  Wick-road  Council 
Schools  have  just  been  completed  for  the  Bristol 
Education  Committee.  The  buildings  are 
situate  in  Wick-road,  Brislington,  about  200  yds. 
from  main  road  to  Bath.  There  are  three 
separate  departments — boys,  girls  and  infants, 
each  accommodating  360  scholars.  These  have 
been  planned  so  as  to  allow  of  the  addition  of  two 
classrooms  to  each  department,  which  when 
carried  out  will  make  the  total  accommodation 
sufficient  for  1,380  scholars.  In  each  depart¬ 
ment  there  is  a  central  hall,  from  which  all  the 
classrooms  are  entered.  The  buildings  are  of 
red  pennant  stone  with  Monks’  Park  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh 
green  slates.  The  heating  scheme  is  by  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  of  Stourbridge,  the  system  adopted 
being  low-pressure  hot  water.  The  contractors 
for  the  various  works  were  : — Building,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Lewis,  Bishopston ;  heating,  Messrs.  Skinnner, 
Board  &  Co.,  Rupert-street  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Tuckey,  St.  Paul’s  ;  tar-paving,  Mr.  G.  Melsom, 
Victoria-road,  St.  Philip’s.  The  total  cost  of 
the  buildings  has  been  12,377/.  The  architects’ 
estimate  was  12,940/.  Mr.  H.  Prigg  acted 
as  clerk  of  works,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs. 
Holbrow  &  Oaten,  Bristol. 

School,  Dundee. — The  Ancrum-road  Public 
School,  Dundee,  has  been  reconstructed.  The 
additions  are  designed  upon  the  central  hall 
principle,  there  being  two  large  central  halls, 
one  on  each  floor,  giving  access  to  the  classrooms. 
For  the  first  time  in  Dundee  electric  light  will  be 
introduced  into  the  school,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  portion  being  illuminated  by  that  means. 
Heating  and  ventilating  will  be  done  by  mechani¬ 
cal  power.  Accommodation  will  be  given  to 
over  1,400  children.  The  cost  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  will  be  over  8,000 Z.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  H.  Langlftnds.  The  principal  contractors  for 
the  work  are  : — Masons,  Messrs.  A.  &  T.  Craig  ; 
joiner,  John  F.  Shaw,  Louden’s-alley ;  and 
plumber,  David  Brown,  Tay-street  and  Overgate. 

National  Schools,  Howden-on-Ouse. — 
Lieut. -Colonel  Saltmarshe  recently  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  National  Schools 
at  Howden.  The  new  schools,  which  are  in 
the  lower  end  of  Pinfold-street,  are  of  Gothic 
design,  and  will  cost  between  1,200/.  and  1,500/. 
The  chief  room  is  57  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  with 
two  other  rooms  24  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  There 
are  outbuildings  and  accommodation  for  about 
200  scholars.  Mr.  W.  H.  Blackburn,  of  Howden, 
is  the  architect. 

School,  St.  George,  Bristol. — On  the  24th 
ult.  the  new  Air  Balloon  Hill  Council  School, 
St.  George,  was  publicly  opened.  The  school 
is  situated  near  the  main  Hanham  road,  and 
consists  of  three  departments — boys’,  girls’,  and 
infants’ — each  department  providing  accommo¬ 
dation  for  350  children.  The  buildings  include 
a  cookery  centre,  a  manual  instruction  centre, 
and  a  caretaker’s  house.  The  cookery  centre 
is  placed  over  two  of  the  classrooms,  and  the 
teachers’  rooms  are  over  the  cloakrooms  in  each 
case,  otherwise  the  rooms  are  on  the  ground- 
floor.  Pennant  stone  is  used,  a  small  proportion 
of  Bath  Stone  being  used  for  dressings.  Two 
entrances,  with  cloakroom  adjoining,  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  department,  and  in  each  building 
is  a  central  hall  with  large  windows  at  both  ends 
as  well  as  side  windows.  The  cookery  room 
provides  for  eighteen  students  at  practice,  or 
fifty-four  at  demonstration.  The  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  room  provides  for  a  class  of  twenty,  and 
contains  a  master’s  desk,  lockers  for  tools,  and 
show-cases  for  patterns  and  finished  work.  The 
walls  generally  are  plastered,  the  classrooms 
having  high  cement  dadoes,  and  the  floors  are 
generally  of  wood  blocks,  the  passages  and 
cloakrooms  having  asphalted  floors.  The  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  La  Trobe  & 
Weston,  of  Bristol. 

West  Jesmond  Council  Schools. — The 
Mayoress  of  Newcastle  on  the  26th  ult.  opened 
the  new  Council  schools  in  Forsyth-road,  West 
Jesmond.  The  mixed  junior  department  is  in  a 
separate  building  of  one  story,  and  the  senior 
departments  are  located  in  a  two-storied  building, 
the  girls  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  boys  above! 
The  teaching  rooms  are  all  placed  with  sunny 
aspects,  the  cloak-rooms  face  north,  and  the 
playgrounds  are  open  to  the  south.  The  venti¬ 
lation  is  by  means  of  fresh  air  inlets  in  the  walls 
and  extractors  in  the  roofs.  The  contract  price 
for  the  senior  and  junior  school  was  11,460/. 
Mr  E.  T.  George  was  the  general  contractor, 
and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Errington,  of  Newcastle. 

School,  Neworaighall. — Offers  by  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  erection  of  tho  new  school  at 
.Newcraighall  were  under  consideration  at  a 
meeting  of  Inveresk  School  Board  on  the  26th 
.  ^  Tbe.  total  estimated  cost  is  3,750/.,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  school  will  accommodate 
420  scholars.  The  cost  works  out  at  about 
81.  9s.  per  head.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Murray 
Hardie,  Edinburgh. 

Eton  College  War  Memorial. — On  the 
29th  ult.  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  buildings  which  are 


being  erected  at  Eton  College  in  memory  of  the 
old  Etonians  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  The 
buildings  will  consist  of  a  new  school  hall,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  school,  140  ft.  long, 
56  ft.  wide,  and  45  ft.  high  ;  a  domed  octagonal 
library,  about  55  ft.  in  diameter — both  facing 
the  college — and  a  classical  museum.  The  whole 
will  be  in  the  Renaissance  style,  of  Portland  stone 
and  red  brick,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  L.  K. 
Hall  &  S.  K.  Greenslade. 

Laboratory,  Oswestry  Grammar  School. — 
The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  at 
Oswestry  Grammar  School  grounds  of  the  new 
laboratory.  The  building  was  designed  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  and  is  in  course  of 
construction  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Evans,  of 
Oswestry,  It  consists  of  a  lecture-room  capable 
of  accommodating  forty  pupils,  and  a  laboratory 
large  enough  to  occupy  thirty-six  in  practical 
work  at  a  lesson,  besides  store-room,  dark-room, 
balance-room,  and  basement  for  heating 
apparatus. 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Swansea. — The  new 
Swansea  Fire  Brigade  Station  has  been  erected  on 
a  site  between  Alexandra-road  and  High-street, 
with  frontages  in  Pleasant  and  Orchard  streets. 
The  accommodation  of  the  new  station  includes — 
On  the  ground  floor — engine-room,  hose  tower, 
stables,  shed  for  fire  escape,  eight  cells,  lavatories, 
etc.  ;  on  the  first  floor — dining,  recreation, 
reading,  sitting,  bed,  and  bath  rooms  ;  and  on  the 
second  floor  more  bedrooms.  On  the  basement  is 
a  heating  chamber.  Mr.  John  Williams  was  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Bell  (the  Borough  Surveyor) 
the  architect. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Southwold. — New 
working  men’s  dwellings  have  been  erected  at 
Southwold.  The  dwellings  number  sixteen. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  a  living-room,  kitchen, 
and  scullery,  and  on  the  first  floor  one  large  and 
two  small  bedrooms.  Mr.  Key,  of  Aldeburgh, 

■  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wales  the  contractor. 

Workhouse  Buildings,  Ecclesall,  Shef¬ 
field. — The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Board  of  Guardians  was  held  at  the 
Union  Offices,  The  Edge,  on  the  19th  ult.,  when 
the  Building  Committee  recommended  that  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton  (Messrs.  Hall  & 
Fenton,  architects,  St.  James’s-row)  for  the 
provision  of  extra  accommodation  at  the  Work - 
house,  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  afterwards 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
approval.  Mr,  Fenton  had  intimated  to  the 
committee  that  the  cost  of  the  entire  scheme 
to  provide  accommodation  for  204  beds  would  be 
approximately  9,670/.  ;  6,110/.  would  be  the 
approximate  cost  of  a  large  block  to  accommodate 
120  beds,  and  3,560/.  for  a  small  block  to  accommo¬ 
date  eighty -four  beds. 

District  Baths,  Bradford. — On  the  19th 
ult.  two  of  the  series  of  district  baths  which  are 
in  course  of  erection  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
of  Bradford  were  opened  to  the  public.  The 
baths  are  to  serve  the  township  of  Bowling,  and 
are  situate  in  Leeds-road  and  Wakefield-road. 
They  have  been  erected  from  designs  by  the 
City  Architect  (Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards).  The  main 
feature  of  the  establishment  is  a  swimming-bath, 
60  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  constructed 
in  a  wide,  light,  and  airy  hall  74  ft.  6  in.  in  length 
by  33  ft.  9  in.  About  the,  bath  are  fifty-two 
dressing-boxes.  Access  is  gained  to  this  hall  by  a 
corridor  from  the  front.  A  series  of  slipper 
baths  and  douche  baths  for  men  and  another 
similar  series  with  a  separate  entrance  for  women 
are  also  provided,  and  there  are  also  separate 
waiting-rooms  for  men  and  women.  The  total 
cost  of  the  land  acquired  for  the  bath  was  1,123/., 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  itself  was  6,811/. 
The  bath  in  Wakefield-road  contains  almost 
exactly  the  same  accommodation  as  that  in 


Naval  Training  Barracks  at  Shotley.— - 
About  eighteen  months  ago  Shotley  was  selected, 
as  the  site  for  the  naval  training  barracks,  and 
shortly  after  that  the  Admiralty  placed  in  tne 
hands  of  Mr.  Fred  Bennett,  of  Ipswich,  tfle 
contract  for  constructing  it.  The  ground  owne 
by  the  Government  amounts  to  65  acres,  and 
slopes  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Orwell  an 
Stour  from  tolerably  high  land.  The  whole 
scheme  has  been  designed  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Director  of  Works  ol  tne 
Admiralty  (Col.  Raban,  C.B.,  -iifnCrp 

civil  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  is  Mr.  1.  • 

Agutter.  The  lighting  of  the  establishment^ 
indoors  and  outdoors,  will  be  by  means 
electricity,  and  a  power-house  has  been  erec 
and  equipped,  under  the  advice  of  Messrs. 

&  Cardew,  consulting  electrical  engineers  to 
Admiralty.  The  generating  station  has  d 
fitted  up  by  the  Westminster  Engineering 
Company,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  «rr  - 
stone,  managing  director  of  the  firm,  and 
electric  mains  have  been  laid  by  Messrs.  O alien  r 
Limited,  of  London  and  Erith.  , 

Lansdown-Grove  Home,  Bath.  At 
Lansdown-grove  Home,  in  connexion  witn 
Bath  Homcepathic  Hospital,  recently,  tne  - 

dation-stone  of  an  extension  to  the  building 
laid.  This  is  at  the  western  or  Lansdown-roaa 
end  of  the  institution,  and  will  provide  61  & 
additional  private  wards,  nurses’ -room,  ki  c 
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and  dining-room,  with  servants’  accommodation. 
It  will  be  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  the 
budding.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilde  & 
Fry,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Erwood  &  Morris.  The  cost  is  about 
2,50 02.  ,  XT 

Burley-in-Wharfedale  Council  s  JNew 
Offices. — The  new  council  offices  at  Burley-m- 
Wharfedale  were  opened  on  Saturday  last  week  by 
Sir  F.  W.  Fison,  Bart.,  M.P.  A  house  known  as 
“The  Grange  ”  has  been  altered  and  made  into 
offices  and  committee-rooms  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley  (the  lion,  architect). 

Premises,  Albemarle -street,  Piccadilly. 
The  site  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  lately  pulled 
down,  has  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  premises 
after  plans  and  designs  by  Messrs.  Gale, 
Durlacher,  &  Emmett. 


French  Embassy  at  Vienna 
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two  million  francs. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Promenade,  Blackpool. — The  new  promenade 
at  Blackpool,  by  means  of  which  22  acres  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  shore,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  sea  defence  works  and  new  marine 
promenades  comprise  two  extensive  sections  of 
municipal  coast  defence  and  promenade  con¬ 
struction  enterprise,  and  have  cost  together 
nearly  450,0002.  The  north  shore  works  and 
promenade  were  commenced  in  August,  1895, 
and  completed  in  July,  1900,  at  an  outlay  of 
150,0002.  They  cover  about  10  acres,  and  com¬ 
prise  an  easterly  footway,  carriage-drive  and 
tramway,  westerly  footway,  broad  middle  walk 
.(50  ft.  wide),  and  a  lower  footway  24  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  seashore.  The  central  and 
southern  sea  defence  works  and  promenades 
were  commenced  in  May,  1902,  and  completed 
as  far  as  the  North  Pier  in  June,  the  amount 
•expended  being  300,0002.  The  area  reclaimed 
from  the  seashore  is  22  acres,  while  the  entire 
works  cover  35J  acres.  The  concrete  and  sand¬ 
filling.  in  the  sea-wall  and  surface  works,  occupy 
610,000  cubic  yds.,  and  278,000  tons  of  cement 
gravel  and  shingle  have  been  utilised.  Between 
the  sea  and  the  buildings  fronting  are  a  footway 
on  the  land  side,  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  wide  ;  a  new 
carriage-drive,  40  ft.  wide  ;  an  island  footway, 
10  ft.  wide  ;  and  a  tramway  track,  17  ft.  6  in. 
)  ft.  6  in.  The  average  width  of  the  broad 


miscellaneous. 

St.  Margaret’s  f^X^°er 

July  10  a  eastwards  of  the  chancel 

things,  the  ^^“eleading  of  the  east  window 
by  about  ■»  higher  in  the  wall  as  re* 

and  its  replacement  4  •  g  ,  the  central 

built,  and  the  X°ltw  rejedos  “embody  the 
panel  excepted,  for  a^^  oonveyod  the  land 

central  panel.  ™  fc  for  the  extension  of  the 

in  fee-simple  to  the  Tecwr  cf  the 

chancel  at  the  P™?®°  td  by  g.  p.  Cockerell,  who 
church  was  reconstructed  I by  •  £  179g.9_  The 

restored  the  fabric  and  in  the  middle  of 

^^SCu^e^hel^ertTa.^of 
King  Ferdinand  V-,  g  fived-  ht  east  window 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  1  §  executed  at 
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da  fof  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  honour  of 

Their  i^^rt^sup^d  portraits 
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wTbam'  Abbey  w'heSe  at  the  Dissolution  it  was 
Waltham  Ab  y,  w  EsBMt  and  havmg  passed 
removed  to  New  tl  ,  Cromwell,  the 

Copt  Hall,  Lssex^ed  _n  ^6g  by  the  House  of 
P,arfc  °Lq  for  rebuilding  the  chancel  of  their 
chS  The  new  workgwill  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 

C'LoKDO?PeBmu,raG  Acts  (Amendment)- 
Tn  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ?\°tlon 
he  ^d  tef  ng  “f  ihe  Londmr  BjgdgjM* 

oaSd  hi  StiLnts,  who  were  some  of  the 
xJiil  caused  n  tradesmen  in  Ishngton, 


houses  in  Islington  of  the  better  class  aim  h- 
rentals  being  unoccupied,  to  increased  t  1 ^ 
facilities  for  living  in  the  country,  to  the 
to  dwell  in  flats,  and  to  the  servant  difficult 
objection  to  basements.  There  is  little  doubt  v 
says,  that  if  these  empty  houses  had  been  K 1 
without  basements,  none,  or  very  few  WonM  1 
empty  to-day.  Living  underground,  in  houj* 
slight  a  degree,  is  repugnant  to  persons  imk! 
with  the  teachings  of  modern  sanitation  T] 
consequently  people,  especially  educated’ 
will  not  live  in  houses  so  built.  A  non-baseim5 
house  in  good  condition  is  secured  1  ' 

it  is  announced  to  be  let. 


*  soon  8$ 


Architects  and  Middlesex  County  Cotmn, 
—At  the  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Coimb 
Council  on  July  27,  the  Education  CommE 
brought  up  the  following  report :  “  The  (W 
Council  at  its  meeting  on  June  26,  1903,  adonlfti 
a  resolution  in  the  following  terms:  !  That  a 
regards  new  schools  and  other  education 
buildings,  a  limited  number  of  architects  C 
invited  to  send  in  competitive  designs  from  tine 
to  time  when  new  schools,  etc.,'  are  required’ 
The  Council  are  no  doubt  aware  that  with  two 
exceptions  only  the  plans  for  the  new  school 
which  the  County  Council  has,  since  the 
*  appointed  day  ’  decided  to  erect,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Crothall,  the  Committee’- 
surveyor.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  fores 


resolution  of  the  County  Council  should 


westerly  footway  or  parade  is  80  ft.  There  are 


smallest  and  largest  tradesmen  in  Ishngtoi 
much  concern,  because  they  felt  that^their 


also  thirty -five  flights  of  steps  15  ft.  wide,  and 
•six  roadways  30  ft.  wide  leading  to  the  sands. 
Mr.  J.  Wolstenholme,  the  then  Corporation 
'Surveyor,  was  responsible  for  the  North  Shore 
undertaking,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Brodie,  the  present 
surveyor,  for  the  remainder. 

Proposed  Bridge,  Monymusk,  N.B. — Four 
■designs  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Duncan,  C.E.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  a  new  bridge 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  over  the  River  Don 
near  Monymusk.  The  estimates  of  cost  vary 
from  over  4,0002.  down  to  3,0002. 

Sewerage  Works,  Ely,  Wales. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  pumping-station  at  Ely  in 
■connexion  with  the  sewerage  works  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  Llandaff  and  Dinas 
Powis  District  Council  was  recently  laid.  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  is  the  engineer  to  the  Council, 


interests  would  be '  affected  by  the  too  drastic 
interest's  n  t?;u  fr,r  tVio  nnrnose  of 


Mr.  A.  Starr  engineer  to  the  contractors, 
S.  Southey  resident  engineer. 
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South  Africa.  —  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  municipal  power-house  was  recently  laid 
■at  Port  Elizabeth  by  the  Mayor.  The  con¬ 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Wills  &  Davey. - Mr. 

Mario  da  Veiga,  a  well-known  local  architect, 
has  received  a  commission  to  draw  up  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  at  Lourenco  Marques 
(Delagoa  Bay). - At  a  meeting  of  the  Johannes¬ 

burg  Master  Builders’  Association  the  chairman 
-stated  that  the  Association  was  quite  ready  to 
meet  the  men  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for 

and  insurance  against  accidents.- - The  Cape 

Government  invites  architects  residing  in  and 
•practising  in  South  Africa  to  compete  in  the 
design  for  a  building  to  be  erected  in  Cape  Town 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
■the  Colony.  Premiums  of  5002.,  3002.  and  2002. 
respectively  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
■the  designs  adjudged  to  be  first,  second,  and 


third  in-  order  of  merit. - At  Livingstone, 

Rhodesia,  contracts  have  been  let  for  .the 
■erection  of  the  first  group  of  Government  build¬ 
ings  on  the  site  of  the  new  township,  Mr.  Dark 

being  the  successful  tenderer. - Messrs. 

McDonald  &  Thorpe,  of  Pretoria,  have  secured 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  gaol 
at  Petersburg,  their  tender  being  10,8532. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  P.W.D... 
and  has  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Germany. — The  new  hospital  at  Bayreuth, 
designed  by  the  architect,  Herr  Schlee,  was 
•opened  on  May  6  ;  the  building  cost  700,000 

marks. - The  new  Church  of  St.  Matthias,  at 

Frankfort,  designed  by  Professor  Piitzer,  was 

■consecrated  on  May  21. - The  foundation- 

■stone  of  the  church  at  Karlsruhe,  designed  by  the 
architects.  Cur  j el  and  Moser,  was  laid  on  May  31. 


mSods  employed  in  the  Bill  for  the  prjrpoee  of 
nreventing  the  consequences  of  fire.  Owing  to 
he  very  strong  feeling  expressed  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Committee  had  made 
very  material  modifications  m  the  measure 
which  modifications  had  gone  far  to  remove  the 
obiectionable  features.  Those  who  promoted 
the  Bill  would  recognise  the  duty  of  doing  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  The  substitution 
?!  S  app“al  tribmral  to  the  London  Budding 
Act  of  1894  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
Bill  as  it  originally  stood,  and  winch  referred  the 
differences  to  arbitration.  Considerable  objection 
might  still  be  felt  to  the  prevention  of  appeal  in 
the  case  of  new  buildings  as  not  physically  and 
entirely  new,  but  techiucally  new  buildings, 
owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  them.  In  that  instance  the  committee,  after 
careful  consideration,  did  not  see  their  way  to 
make  those  modifications  asked  for  by  the  London 
County  Council,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
representative  of  the  County  Council  m  that 
House  (Mr  Burns)  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  seeking  for  opportunities  in  another  place  to 
have  those  objections  met.  He  would  be  glad 
if  the  County  Council  in  the  meantime  could 


give  some  indications  that  the  objections  to 
which  he  had  referred  would  receive  considera¬ 


tion  and,  personally,  he  should  be  glad  if  some 
solution  could  be  effected  by  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  rather  than  resorting  to  the  expensive  and 
not  always  efficacious  process  of  lodging  a 
further  petition  and  giving  farther  evidence  in 
another  place.  He  would  not  put  the  House  to 
the  trouble  of  a  division,  but  would  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hope  that  whatever  was  still 
regarded  as  objectionable  in  the  Bill  would  be 
favourably  considered,  and  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  an  appeal  to  another 
place. — The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time.— — 
The  Hackney  Borough  Council  at  its  last  meeting 
adopted  the  following  resolution  “  That  as 
the  London  Building  Act  of  1894  is  already 
complicated  by  the  amendments  of  the  Act  of 
1898  this  committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  new 
Building  Act  for  London — codifying  the  present 
laws  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable  therein — should  be  formulated,  but 
before  any  such  Bill  is  drafted,  the  whole  question 
should  be  reported  upon  by  a  Royal  Commission 
in  order  that  the  views  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the 
several  Metropolitan  boroughs,  also  the  various 
professional  associations  connected  with  building 
work,  may  be  ascertained  and  considered.” 

Basements. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Islington  (Dr.  A.  E.  Harris),  in  a  report  to  the 
Borough  Council,  attributes  the  fact  of  1,300 


rescinded,  so  that  where  it  is  thought  desirabh 
plans  for  new  schools  may  be  prepared  by  Mr 
Crothall,  and  they  therefore  recommend that 
the  resolution  passed  on  June  25,  1903  fe 
rescinded.”  The  report  and  recommendation 
were  adopted,  without  discussion  or  dissent 
Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  - 
The  members  of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’ 
Association  had  their  summer  excursion  oa 
the  25th  ult.  Oxford  and  Blenheim  Palace 
were  the  places  selected  for  visiting,  and  a  train 
from  Temple  Meads  conveyed  a  large  party 
When  the  University  city  was  reached,  breaks 
conveyed  the  party  to  Briol’s  Restaurant 
which  the  Association  made  their  headquarter! 
A  round  of  visits  to  the  colleges  followed 
Luncheon  was  held  at  Burt’s  Restaurant! 
Mr.  E.  L.  Neale  (President  of  the  Association! 
presiding.  After  luncheon  vehicles  conveyed 
the  party  to  Blenheim  Palace,  after  which  a 
return  was  made  to  Oxford,  where  dinner  vas 
partaken  of.  Mr.  E.  L.  Neale  presided.  After 
dinner  the  loyal  and  other  toasts  were  honoured, 
and  the  party  then  went  to  the  railway  station! 
and  arrived  in  Bristol  soon  after  ten  o’clock. 

New  Buildings,  Christ’s  College,  Cay- 
bridge. — A  fund  has  been  'opened,  and  it; 
subscriptions  now  amount  to  about  2,20ft, 
for  commemorating  in  a  permanent  manner 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  re-foundk 
of  God’s  House,  as  Christ’s  College,  by  the  Lady 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
in  1505.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Master  aid 
Fellows  it  was  resolved,  and  the  subscriber! 
have  adopted  the  suggestion,  that  the  fund  could 
be  most  fittingly  applied  to  the  erection,  at  a: 
estimated  cost  of  3,5002.,  of  new  buildings  in  the 
third,  or  further,  court. 

Memorial  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  a\t 
Maria  Edgeworth. — The  Clifton  Improve®!: 
Association  have  prepared  an  inscribed  tab!:: 
which  they  will  affix  upon  the  front  of  No, !, 
Rodney-place,  Clifton,  a  house  which  to 
the  home  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1798-1811, 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes,  and  of  Maria  Edgevonl 
jr-^jjiBiTioN  at  Florence. — A  syndicate  ii 
members  of  the  fine  art  academies  in  Italy  hart 
undertaken  to  open,  on  December  1,  in  Flow! 
an  exhibition  of  modern  Italian  art  • 
Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition.— In  the  Parts' 
mentary  papers  published  on  the  28th  A 
appears  a  question  by  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  to 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Governs 
Board  whether,  in  view  of  the  favourable  opur. 
held  bv  competent  authorities  of  the  cheap  ecu 
tages  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Garden  Citya: 
Letchworth,  he  would  take  into  considerate 
the  question  of  further  modifying  the  model  by¬ 
laws  issued  for  the  guidance  of  district  councm- 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  that  it  n 
desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  that  an  ate 
of  his  department  should  visit  the  exhibit:: 
and  report  on  the  subject.  Arrangements  were 
being  made  for  this  purpose. 

Extension  of  Electricity  Plant,  Hum- 
The  Hull  Electric  Lighting  Committee,  at  ita. 
meeting,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  adopted  there® 
mendation  for  the  substitution  of  the  od  1,1 
tension  switchboard  by  one  of  more  effi» 
design.  The  engineer  reported  that  a  w 
Ferranti  switchboard,  of  a  similar  size  to  e  . 
board,  would  cost  6,4002  In  addition jo  b 
there  would  be  the  cost  of  a  building  m  whicL 
erect  the  same,  which  would  amount  to  ata 
4002.  making  a  total  of  6,8002.  The  sub-c® 
mittee  recommended  that  the  CityEngrnw^ 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  and  to  proto 
with  the  work  of  the  buildings.  Thecoma 
accepted  the  tender  of  the  01dJam  B°ier  C 
pany,  Oldham,  for  six  Lancashire  boilere.au 
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cost  of  4,013L,  and  that  of  the  Lahmeyer  Eectrical 
i  Company  for  high  and  low- tension  steam  dynamos 
the  prices  being — high  tension,  4,066Z.  3s.  ;  low 
|  tension,  3,8381.  15s. 

.  Memorial  of  Archbishop  Temple,  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral. — On  the  29th  ult.,  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Archbishop  Temple,  was 
I  unveiled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
I  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pomeroy. 

■  Publio  Health  and  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion— A  deputation,  representing  several  housing 
associations,  was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
|  Local  Government  Board  at  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Thursday  last  week.  Mr.  Hay,  having 
introduced  the  deputation,  Alderman  Thompson 
said  he  had  been  asked  specially  to  draw  Mr. 
Balfour’s  attention  to  the  great  need  for  securing 
a  fuller  use  and  better  administration  by  local 
authorities  of  their  existing  powers  under  the 
.  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Housing  Acts.  He 
was  also  asked  to  say  that  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  housing  reform  if  a  circular 
were  sent  to  all  local  authorities,  not  only  stating 
their  powers  under  the  various  Housing  Acts, 
but  urging  them  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  many  of 
them.  It  was  unquestionable  that  many  towns 
with  a  terribly  high  death-rate  neglected  their 
duties  in  regard  to  the  systematic  inspection  of 
their  areas  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  them. 
The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  had  recently  made  a  house-to-house 
inspection,  and  had  discovered  that  over  9,000 
houses  were  structurally  insanitary.  Between 
1898  and  1902  the  Corporation  of  Hull  “  re¬ 
presented,"  under  Part  2  of  the  Housing  Acts, 
1,425  houses  in  about  fifty  different  streets  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  362  of  these  houses 
were  demolished.  Liverpool  and  Hull,  however, 
stood  almost  alone  in  this  respect.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  inspection  simply  meant  a 
few  cursory  and  unsystematic  visits  to  certain 
dwellings.  In  hardly  any  case  did  the  councils 
possess  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  remedial  action  was  needed. — 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  in  replying,  agreed  as  to 
the  desirability  of  securing  more  active  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  health  and  housing  powers 
of  local  authorities,  but  desired  to  point  out  to 
the  deputation  that  it  was  not .  so  easy  as  they 
imagined  for  the  central  body  to  put  pressure 
on  the  local  authorities.  He  promised  to  consider 
now  far  fuller  and  more  systematic  action  could 
oe  taken  on  the  reports  of  medical  officers.  He 
could  not,  however,  promise  the  very  full  methods 
tofinqmry  suggested,  as  the  staff  was  already 
hardly  sufficient.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  of 
ork  was  done  in  this  direction  now.  In  the 
Kb™.  ,lf, .  th»  National  Housing  Reform 
t  Council  sent  lnm  particulars  as  to  oases  of  slum 
2*  numbers  of  unhealthy  dwellings 
[neglected  by  the  local  authorities,  he  might 
fcS  aa,itiT  Partlcular  coses  should  have 

1«*  m  Theodes,rabiUl,y  of  framing  new  by. 
arcaVlHr  sb0tfM'  I>l0nnine  °‘  housing 

Wlth  by  Mr-  Aldridge,  whS 
nerf  lr  tb“  mimy  of  the  worst  slu“  areas 

Eni S  Si  much  °”  f*000™4  °{  ‘he 

LpolesslvLf  ,tho>™0s  as  because  of  the 
Lunin™!  ,  j'  an,|l!Ltr  permitted  in  the  past  by 
Sr  So  The  present  model  by. 

b,  -  remedied  the  worst  features  of  this 
CtnH™“f  ot,honsea  on  sites,  hut  ‘he  standard 
Loci  Go™  t0°  WhlIst  recognising  that  the 
general  ™  Boarcl  could  only  prescribe  a 

Ihe President’nf’et.  ’n"  dePutation  desired  to  ask 
model  set  o/b  ?*  Board  whoth8r  an  alternative 
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the  iff??  !or  granter  width  of  streets 
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authorities  mgeTto  a  .“.a™8’  and  local 

great  valuB  to.  adopt  them.  It  was  of 
Sere  was  no™  &  nH™mum  should  be  set,  but 
should  look  unon  tb «  Wh,^lVei;  why  each  c°u.ncil 
Will  encouraLernent  h  ?WS  f  inalterable. 
Board  local  mil!  the  Local  Government 
garden  subind?  ba  md»eed  to  plan 

reduce  their  SLth, . Boamyill<>.  aod  graatly 
conditions  — MrUntf8’68  by  se,°“rmg  healthier 
‘hat  any  desk!  Balfo,“  assured  the  deputation 
>»  improve  a™  ft  ™Eby,‘b0  local  ““‘horities 
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reasonableness  and  cost. 
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To” 0P  PPGCADILLY : 

I  MTOS  Aoimsr  the  Westmihstee 
Tup  1  '-ORPORATION. 

Of  rife  °£Pes'0<i»-  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J«  *y  S°L Weebmnster,  commenced 
“ion,  on  the  MSf"'nEady,m ‘he  Chancery 
to  B*^d  th?d  “J4"  an  “tiP"  hy  the 
«  trtth  a  notice  to  t!  <¥0nda!'t3  [r“m  proceed- 
"  4reat  which  they  hid  given 


under  the  provisions  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s 
Act,  and  under  which  the  defendants  claimed  the 
right  to  acquire  compulsorily  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiff  in  No.  30,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Chubb  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Eve,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Methold  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Chubb,  in  opening  the  case,  said  plaintiff’s 
premises  were  about  to  be  pulled  dpwn  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  widening  of  Piccadilly.  The 
objection  which  the  plaintiff  took  to  the  defen¬ 
dants’  proceeding  under  the  notice  was,  shortly, 
that  defendants  had  purported  to  use  their  powers 
under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  acquire  not  only  that  which  the}'  required  for 
the  widening  of  Piccadilly,  viz.,  a  22-ft.  strip 
of  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  but  to  acquire  the 
whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises.  The  land  really 
required  by  the  defendants  from  the  plaintiff 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  but 
the  defendants  proposed  to  acquire  the  whole  of 
plaintiff’s  interest  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
out  a  contract  which  they  had  previously  entered 
into  with  a  private  company,  under  which  that 
company  was  to  pay  the  costs  to  acquire  the 
whole  upon  condition  of  having  surrendered 
to  it  the  plaintiff’s  interest  in  the  back  portion. 
His  submission  was  that  for  a  public  body  to 
attempt  to  acquire  property  in  the  manner  he 
had  indicated  was  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  not  a  bond-fide  attempt  to  carry  out 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Statute,  and  was  a 
proceeding  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  To 
his  mind,  this  case  was  peculiar  in  two  particulars. 
This,  he  believed,  was  the  first  time  a  public 
body  had  attempted  to  acquire  land  for  other 
purposes  than  the  widening  of  a  roadway,  viz., 
for  disposal  to  a  private  company  under  an 
agreement  and  for  the  specific  interests  of  certain 
persons.  The  second  point  under  which  the 
action  was  unique  was  that  it  was  the  first  time 
a  corporation  before  giving  notice  to  treat 
entered  into  a  contract  to  re-sell  a  portion  of  the 
land.  He  should  contend  that  this  agreement 
on  the  face  of  it  was  not  a  bond-fide  exercise  of  the 
defendants’  rights  at  all,  because  it  was  an  unjust 
act  to  attempt  to  exercise  the  rights  under  the 
Act  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  instance  of  someone 
else  who  had  to  give  the  defendants  a  large 
consideration  for  obtaining  the  benefit.  As  to 
the  facts,  he  thought  there  was  very  little  dispute. 
Plaintiff  was  a  tailor,  and  had  got  together  a  good 
business,  and  it  was  essential  he  should  remain 
in  his  present  premises,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
other  shop  he  could  get  in  Piccadilly.  What 
the  plaintiff  said  was,  that  he  could  carry  on  his 
business  perfectly  well  if  the  defendants  would 
leave  him  the  rest  of  his  premises  after  taking  the 
22-ft.  strip  they  required.  The  scheme  for  the 
widening  of  Piccadilly  was  being  carried  out 
jointly  between  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  defendants.  The  County  Council  had 
no  powers  compulsorily  to  acquire  land  at  all, 
whereas  the  defendants  had,  and  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  defendants  and  the 
County  Council  that  the  defendants  should  put 
those  powers  into  force.  The  work  would,  be 
carried  out  by  the  County  Council  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  would  contribute  towards  the  cost. 
Proceeding,  the  learned  counsel  said  that  his 
evidence  would  go  to  prove  that  his  client  could 
carry  on  his  business  on  the  premises  that  were 
left  after  the  strip  required  for  the  widening  had 
been  acquired,  and  a  surveyor  and  builder  would 
tell  his  lordship  that  the  front  portion  of  the 
premises  could  be  pulled  down,  leaving  the  plaintiff 
the  back  premises,  a  shop  and  house  20  ft.  deep. 
Defendants  said  it  was  necessary  for  their  work¬ 
men  to  use  the  back  part  of  the"  premises  for  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  be  taken  down  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
building. 

,,  In  feply  to  his  lordship,  Mr.  Chubb  said  that 
the  plaintiff  was  willing  to  put  up  with  a  little 
inconvenience,  even  to  a  suspension  of  business 
for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that  he  might  retain  the 
back  premises.  His  point  was  that  the  defendants 
were  only  empowered  to  take  the  portion  they 
required  for  street  widening,  and  therefore  they 
could  only  take  the  front  portion. 

•  ^ordship  :  Ho  I  take  it  that  the  only  point 
m  dispute  is,  that  you  say  they  are  only  em¬ 
powered  to  take  what  they  require,  whilst  de¬ 
fendants  say  they  are  empowered  and  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  take  the  whole  for  the 
widening  in  question  ? 

Mr.  Chubb  said  that  was  so. 


plaintiff’s  premises  for  the  pulling  down  of  the 
front. 

This  was  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

Mr  Eve,  in  opening  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  said  that  nobody  could  suggest  that 
the  proposed  improvement  was  not  a  great  public 
improvement.  He  submitted  that  the  defendants 
had  the  right  to  do  what  they  sought  to  do 
and  there  was  nothing  to  lead  the  Court  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  notice  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  premises  in  question  was  not  bond 
fide.  The  learned  counsel,  having  cited  a 
number  of  cases  in  support  of  the  defendants’ 
case,  said  that  the  plaintiff’s  interest  in  the 
premises  was  comparatively  small  having  regard 
to  the  whole  area  of  the  premises.  The  plaintiff’s 
tenancy  came  to  an  end  in  two  and  three-quarter 
years’  time,  and  to  give  him  the  relief  he  claimed 
would  put  the  defendant  authority  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  position.  He  thought  that  when 
his  lordship  had  heard  the  evidence  which  would 
be  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that 
he  would  agree  that  to  do  as  the  plaintiff 
asked  would  put  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  local  authority.  Upon  that  evidence  he 
should  ask  his  lordship  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
defendants  had  acted  with  perfect  good  faith 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the  improve¬ 
ment  contemplated  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
whole  of  the  premises  in  question.  Unless  the 
plaintiff  was  able  to  show  that  the  resolutions 
arrived  at  between  the  Council  and  the  Hotel 
Company  were  mala  fides  he  was  not  entitled  to 
the  relief  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  valuer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  examined,  said  he  was  the 
responsible  officer  to  treat  for  the  widening  of 
Piccadilly.  In  his  opinion  it  was  impossible 
for  the  plaintiff  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
back  portion  of  his  premises  while  the  work  of 
re-construction  went  on. 

Mr.  Howard  Martin,  a  surveyor,  said  he  had 
surveyed  the  property,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  down  the  front  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  premises  without  considerable  interference 
with  the  property.  In  fact,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  work  to  proceed  whilst  the  plaintiff  was 
in  possession  except  at  very  great  expense. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  surveyor,  also  gave 
evidence  corroborating  that  of  the  two  previous 
■witnesses. 

This  was  the  defendants’  case. 

Mr.  Methold  and  Mr.  Macmorran  then  ad¬ 
dressed  his  lordship  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
clients. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  his  lordship 
said  he  would  give  judgment  one  day  next  week. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  reserved. 


Plaintiff  was  called  and  gave  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  case. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Turner,  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Turner 
&  Co.,  surveyors,  gave  evidence,  and  said  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  portion  of  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  that  would  remain  after  the  22-ft.  strip 
had  been  taken  for  the  Piccadilly  widening 
would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  carry  on  his 
business.  He  thought  the  front  of  the  premises 
could  be  taken  away  without  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  continuing  his  business. 

Mr.  A.  J.  By  water,  of  Messrs.  By  water  &  Sons, 
builders,  of  King-street,  Regent-street,  gave 
evidence  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  pulling  down 
22  ft.  in  front  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises  and  the 
plaintiff  retaining  his  shop.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  not  necessary  to  take  the  whole  of  the 


CITY  LIGHT  AND  AIR  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Woodman  and  Bailey  v.  Mathieson 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery 
Di vision  on  the  31st  ult. — an  action  by  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  building  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  light 
enjoyed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  premises. 
No.  43,  London-wall,  as  the  same  had  been 
enjoyed  hitherto. 

Mr.  Buckinaster,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Lawrence 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Astbury, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Martelli  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Buckinaster,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
the  plaintiffs  were  Sir  George  Woodman  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Bailey.  Sir  George  Woodman  was  the 
lessee  of  the  whole  premises  for  a  period  of  eighty 
years,  from  December  25,  1879,  at  a  rental  of 
420 1.  per  annum.  The  lease  was  granted  to 
him  under  an  agreement  that  he  would  rebuild 
the  premises,  which  he  did,  and  those  were  the 
premises  that  now  stood.  The  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Bailey,  was  the  sub-lessee  of  the  ground  floor 
and  basement  for  thirty-five  years  from  June, 
1899,  under  an  agreement  terminable  at  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rental  of  620Z. 
per  annum.  He  used  this  portion  of  the  premises 
for  the  business  of  a  tailor  and  cutter,  and  it  was 
very  important  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
business  that  he  should  have  the  light  which  the 
premises  had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  past. 
Part  of  the  premises  ran  over  the  Black  Swan- 
alley,  and  it  was  the  windows  in  the  rear  that  they 
complained  of.  The  defendant  had  not  yet 
erected  his  premises,  but  it  was  in  respect  of  the 
southern  end  of  that  proposed  building  that 
the  main  contest  in  the  action  arose.  The  old 
buildings  stood  at  a  height  of  36  ft.  Defendant 
now  proposed  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
building  to  54  ft.,  an  increase  of  18  ft.  on  the  old 
building.  Plaintiffs’  light  was  received  by  means 
of  reflectors  from  a  wall  and  his  lordship  would 
see  that  the  proposed  raising  of  the  defendant’s 
building  would  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’ 
light.  Although  there  would  be  a  substantial 
diminution  of  light  to  the  first  floor  of  plaintiffs’ 
premises  it  was  the  ground  floor  that  would  be 
affected  most. 

After  inspecting  a  model,  his  lordship  asked 
if  it  was  disputed  that  the  defendant’s  new  build¬ 
ing  would  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’  light  f 

Mr.  Astbury  pointed  out  to  his  lordship  that 
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os  a  matter  o£  foot  defendant  proposed  to  raise 
his  building  8  ft.,  then  go  straight  back  8  ft.,  ana 
then  rise  another  10  ft.  In  that  way  they  elm 
not  think  the  tower  of  their  new  building  would 
in  any  way  depreciate  plaintiffs’  light. 

Mr.  Buckmaater  disagreed  with  that  view. 

His  lordship  thought  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
to  persuade  him  that  this  additional  8  ft.  would 
not  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’  light.  It  was 
quite  obvious  from  the  model  what  would  happen. 
As  far  as  he  could  see  the  only  thing  was  to  decline 
the  line  of  the  defendant’s  building. 

Mr.  Astbury  said  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  prun¬ 
ing  that  their  new  building  would  not  interfere 
with  the  plaintiffs’  light. 

At  this  stage  a  consultation  took  place  between 
counsel,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Buck- 
master  stated  he  had  consented  to  pidgmen 
for  his  client  on  the  terms  that  the  defendant  s 
new  building  was  sloped  at  the  south  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  lordship,  defendant’s  tower  to  stand 
intact,  and  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  2004. 
and  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Astbury  said  that  this  was  too  much 
The  defendant  would  not  consent  to  pay  the  zvvi. 

Eventually  the  parties  agreed  to  take  his 
lordship’s  judgment  on  the  matter. 

His  lordship  said  he  would  reduce  the  damages 
to  100Z.,  defendant  to  pay  the  taxed  costs  ot  the 
action,  and  to  slope  the  building  as  lie  had  indi¬ 
cated.  Defendant’s  tower  was  to  stand  intact. 


was  the  putting  in  °*  f CTMenoeTftlie 
could  not  have  ^n'“edbSi joined  as  oo- 

Asphalts  Company  had^  not  ^3ee^]^  jlld  t 

defendants  (the  SSltamed  judge  had  stopped 
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giM?  SKr followed  on  the  same 


of  the  Act  of  1845,  and  granted  the  ini, 
as  asked.  l“n<% 


ACTION  BY  ASPHALTER  AGAINST 
BUILDERS. 

The  case  of  Langston  v.  Lawrence  &  Sons 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  ot 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer 
and  Mathew,  on  the  26th  ult.,  on  the  application 
of  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Sons,  a 
firm  of  builders,  for  judgment  or  new  trial  on 
appeal  from  verdict  and  judgment  at  trial  before 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  and  a  common  jury  m  the 
King’s  Bench  Division. 

Mr.  McCall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Crawford  appeared 
for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Ladde  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  McCall,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  action 
was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defen¬ 
dants  for' damages  for  personal  injuries  alleged 
to  be  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  defendants, 
first  in  allowing  or  causing  a  steel  joist  to  fall  on 
the  plaintiff,  and  secondly  in  allowing  certain 
scaffolding  to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
steel  joist  did  fall  on  the  plaintiff.  The  case  arose 
in  this  way  :  The  plaintiff  was  an  asphalte 
worker  employed  by  Claridge’s  Patent  Asphalte 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  defendants  were 
builders,  who,  in  August,  1903,  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co.  to  rebuild 
certain  premises  in  Regent-street  at  the  corner 
of  Beak-street.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Sons  were  to  employ  the 
co-defendants,  the  Asphalte  Company,  to  do 
certain  asphalte  work,  and  Stewart  s  Granolithic 
Company,  to  do  certain  stone  work.  The  contract 
was  dated  August,  1903.  By  July,  1904  the 
work  had  progressed  beyond  the  fourth  story, 
and  on  July  11,  1904,  the  accident  in  question 
happened.  The  case  put  forward  for  the 
plaintiff  was  that  the  scaffolding  under  which 
he  was  working  was  practically  uncovered, 
and  that  there  were  very  few  boards  across  the 
putlogs  which  constituted  the  cross  pieces  of  the 
scaffolding.  The  case  of  the  builders  was  that 
the  scaffolding  on  the  morning  of  July  11  was, 
and  had  always  been,  closely  boarded,  and  that 
upon  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  immediately 
before  the  accident  happened,  one  of  the  boards 
was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  men  who  was  doing 
the  stone  work,  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident.  That  was  the  only  issue  which 
remained  to  be  dealt  with,  then,  because  the  jury 
at  the  trial  found  that  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  succeed  upon  the  first  issue  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  that  they  were  guilty  on  the  second. 
The  first  question  left  to  the  jury  was  :  Did  Messrs. 
Lawrence  &  Sons’  men  cause  the  steel  joist  to 
fall,  and  the  answer  to  that  was  in  the  negative. 
The  second  question  was  :  Was  the  scaffolding 
so  insufficiently  boarded  as  to  let  the  steel  joist 
through,  and  the  answer  to  that  was  in  the 
affirmative.  The  steel  joist,  which  was  on  the 
soaffolding,  fell  down  and  struck  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  at  work  in  a  hole  below.  The  plaintiff  s 
case  was  that  the  scaffolding  had  been  for  weeks 
before,  and  was  on  the  morning  of  July  11, 
in  such  an  unsafe  condition  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendants  as  to  allow  the  joist  to  fall  through. 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Sons’  case  was  that  the 
scaffolding  had  been  carefully  boarded,  and  was 
perfectly  safe  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  the 
accident  happened,  and  that  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  owing  to  the  wrongful  removal  of  one  of 
the  boards  by  Stewart’s  men.  He  (counsel) 
submitted  that  the  jury  had  been  misled  by  a 
model  used  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and  which 
showed  the  scaffolding  in  such  a  condition  that 
an  accident  was  almost  certain  to  happen.  A 
second  thing  which  he  thought  had  misled  the 
jury  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
defendants  were  insured,  and  that  the  real 
defendants  were  not  the  builders,  but  an  insurance 
company.  A  third  thing  which  affected  the  jury 
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with  the  verdict  that  the  jury  ,h?d  VS 
the  question  of  negligence,  nor  ^  he  thmk^hat 
the  assessment  of  damages  by  t  J  y  tQ 

rrrncjol  v  extravagant  that  this  court  o  g 
nterfere. ’  In  these  circumstances  he .  thought 
the  appeal  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


as  -  -a 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C.,  and  Mr 
Lawrence  appeared  in  support  of 
and  Mr.  P.  Ogden  Lawrence,  K.C  Mr  nil100; 
and  Mr.  Morten  for  the  London  Covmty  Covm  •?ld' 


VENTILATION  OF  BACK-TO-bM  HOHs* 
At  Coventry,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Town  n 
(Mr.  G.  Sutton)  appeared  in  support  of  »n • 
nation  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  Hr  n 
E.  Snell,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  » $ 
Richard  Thorneloe,  Stanton-street,  for  aJ,E 
breach  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  fr* 
Act.  Mr.  Masser  appeared  for  the  defend 886 
The  Town  Clerk  said  the  case  was  bwfir 
respect  of  a  house  in  No.  1  Court,  ThomagjSj  1 
This  was  said  to  be  unfit  for  habitation  IT  ' 
closing  order  was  asked  for.  There  were  sn  \ 
alleged  defects,  but  the  principal  ones  wer  i*1  1 
there  was  no  through  ventilation  and  no  lit  ! 
house  accommodation.  Something  had  been  d 
to  provide  ventilation.  The  house  was  a  hA 
to-back  one,  and  Thorneloe  bad  put  in  tlief  ’ 
wall  downstairs  an  iron  ventilating  pipe  -5* 

“  hit  or  miss  ”  grating.  which  was  ,,  1 


iixu  ux  6.u..u6,  nuuiii  iv as  connected  lit 
metal  tube  with  a  grating  on  the  other  side  nil* 
wall,  and  thence  through  into  the  other  1,,  ' 
This  was  he  believed,  said  by  the  defendS 
provide  through  ventilation.  The  authc 
replied  that  such  means  were  altogether. W 
quate,  and  that,  if  this  kind  of  ventilation , 
to  be  allowed  in  Coventry,  it  would  put  aD  £ 
to  proceedings  by  the  Corporation  to  get  |U 
back-to-back  houses  ventilated  and  fit  for  hafr 
tion.  The  defendant  was  owner  of  the  otb 
house,  and  he  (the  Town  Clerk)  suggested  th^ 
the  two  houses  should  be  made  into  one.  ^ 

Dr.  Snell  described  the  system  of  ventilatir* 
which  had  been  attempted  in  the  down-taic 
portion  of  the  premises,  and  said  it  was  iLt 
cient.  Cross-examined,  the  Medical  Officer  J 
he  had  not  for  his  object  the  turning  of  Covert 
into  a  garden-city,  but  to  make  the  ho®, 
habitanle.  He  was  opposed  to  back-to-k; 
houses  altogether — the  death-rate  in  such  host 
was  generally  higher  than  elsewhere. 

The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  (Mr.  Clarke)  {j 
not  think  what  had  been  done  rendered  the  hot 
habitable. 


ACTION  AGAINST  THE  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

The  case  of  Lavers  a.  the  .  London  County 
Council  came  before  Mr.  Ju. f  f  etemidi “ 
the  Chancery  Division  on  U”  »  ' 

Sti0“whyo  Aw«e  r^SivXy  L 

defendants  until  the  trial  of  the  actlo^or  f^  gg 
order  from  taking  further  proceedings  to  assess 
the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  the 
plaintiffs  under  a  notice  to  treat  dated  May  , 
1901  with  regard  to  obtaimng  possession  of  pait 
only  of  the  property.  The  facts  were  as  follows 
By^the  London  County  Council  improvements) 
Act  1900,  defendants  were  empowered  to  extend 
the’  Thames  Embankment  and  also  to  make 
certain  street  improvements  mcluffing  the 
widening  of  Nine  Elms-lane.  Mi  A.  H  Lavers 
Was  the  freeholder  of  property  in  Nine  Elms-lane 
known  as  Lavers’  Wharf,  the  Company  being 
the  leaseholders  of  the  wharf  for  the  residue  of  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years  from  December  25 
1898,  at  an  annual  rental  of  750 Z.  -The  County 
Council  served  both  Mr.  Lavers  and  the  Company 
with  notice  to  treat  in  respect  of  so  much  of  the 
property  as  was  required  for  the  widening  of  the 
lane,  in  November,  1901,  Mr.  Lavers,  as  the 
freeholder,  sent  in  a  claim  for  6,000*.,  and  the 
same  month  the  Company,  as  leaseholders  of  the 
premises,  sent  in  a  claim  for  14,430Z„  and  theie 
was  a  stipulation  in  both  claims  that  the  rent, 
in  respect  of  the  premises  comprised  m  the 
notice  to  treat,  was  to  be  apportioned  at  2004. 
per  annum.  The  London  County  Council 
having  raised  an  objection  to  this  apportionment 
in  March,  1904,  served  the  plaintiffs  with  a 
summons,  requiring  them  to  appear  before  a 
stipendiary  so  as  to  have  the  question  of  appor¬ 
tionment  determined.  Subsequently  this  sum¬ 
mons  was  abandoned  on  the  plaintiffs  agreeing  to 
an  apportionment  of  rent  at  100Z.  Afterwards 
negotiations  between  the  parties  as  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  property  having  fallen  through, 
the  plaintiffs  served  the  County  Council  with 
notice  calling  upon  them  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
property  under  section  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  1845.  The  County  Council  then  took 
steps  for  the  summoning  of  a  special  jury  to 
assess  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  respect  of  the  property  comprised  in  the 
notice  to  treat  of  May,  1901.  The  plaintiffs  then 
commenced  the  present  action.  The  County 
Council,  while  admitting  that  they  were  not 
authorised  by  their  special  Act  to  take  a  part 
only  of  the  property,  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs  by 
acquiescence  and  delay  were  debarred  from 
compelling  the  Council  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
property  in  question  under  section  92  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  1845.  The  question  for  decision, 
therefore,  was  whether  what  had  occurred 
prevented  the  plaintiffs  from  insisting  on  their 
rights  under  section  92  of  the  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
|  his  lordship  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  done 
I  nothing  to  forfeit  their  rights  under  section  92 


iDitauie. 

Mr.  Masser  sympathised  with  Dr.  Snell's  ifo 
to  make  Coventry  an  ideal  city,  but  submifoi 
he  had  not  made  out  a  case  that  this  house  4 
unfit  for  habitation.  Dr.  Iliffe  would  tell 
Bench  that  he  considered  the  scheme  adopted br 
defendant  provided  through  ventilation,  arij 
requisite,  defendant  would  provide  a  washhoaj 
for  the  premises. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hattrell,  architect,  considered  ibl 
the  air-shaft  10  in.  in  diameter  that  had  been® 
through  this  house  to  the  other  one  provik 
sufficient  ventilation. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Iliffe  said  that  there  was  a  firepl# 
in  the  house,  and  he  considered  that  the  systs 
of  ventilation  provided  was,  under  the  cirenn- 
stances,  satisfactory  and  efficient.  Cross-examifti, 
he  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  slid: 
improvement  made,  and  that  the  inlet  of  k!: 
air  should  be  made  to  exceed  the  outlet. 

The  Bench,  after  retirement,  announced  ik 


xne  XJt'iiLii,  tubci  louiouuuiv,  uimuuiU.ee  us 
they  had  decided  to  visit  the  premises  in  qnesih 
— Birmingham  Post. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 
14,993  of  1904. — S.  H.  Adams.  :  Fluthafd 
Discharge  Siphons. 


This  consists  in  the  use  of  a[siphon  with'aifc 
let  above  inlet  level,  said  outlet  having  s  i.: 
below  inlet  level  by  means  of  which  water  es& 
ing  therefrom  shall  unseal  a  pipe  or  fitting,  d 
allow  air  to  enter  to  break  siphonic  action, a 
air-escape  pipe  in  combination  with  an  atnfc 
water  seal,  into  which  it  dips,  and  mean::: 
blowing  out  or  removing  the  water  from  tie 
latter,  said  siphon  formed  as  a  U-tray,  id 
trap  giving  a  deep  seal,  but  not  deepMjelowlls 
ground. 


15,129  of  1904. — A.  F.  Burdh  :  Cooling,  E« %, 
and  Similar  Apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  cooling,  heating,  and  the  like,  to 
sisting  in  the  combination  with  a  metal  da 
bent  or  folded  upon  itself  in  opposite  directs;, 
alternately  or  with  separate  sheets  of  dittos 
pieces  or  frames,  having  inlet  and  outlet  ope*, 
and  disposed  between  the  successive  folds  a 
the  sheet  or  between  the  separate  sheets,  andm 
enclosing  casing  having  inlet  and  outlet  opaia 
extending  across  the  side  walls,  so  that® 
inlet  and  outlet  opening  communicates  ttocp 
the  corresponding  openings  in  the  distance  pa 
with  one  series  of  chambers  only. 


17,175  of  1904.— J.  A.  Cross:  Glass  Emiji 
Structures  for  Propagating  and  Forcing  SB, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  glass  houses  or  structures  j 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stags  to1® 

opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  tofu 1 
be  made. 
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•propagating  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  or  the  like, 
-consisting  of  a  frame  made  with  longitudinal 
ground  rails  arranged  in  pairs,  of  cross  rails,  and 
removable  pins  or  stacks  so  arranged  as  to  join 
the  cross  rails  and  longitudinal  rails  together, 
uprights  supported  midway  between  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ground  rails,  and  horizontal  ridge  pieces 
■or’rafters  supported  in  grooves  in  the  said  uprights 
but  adjustable  to  any  suitable  height  from  the 
ground,  grooves  or  abutments  on  the  ground 
rails  to  form  rests,  and  glass  panes  resting  at  one 
end  against  these  abutments,  and  at  the  other 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  ridge  pieces,  in  combination 
with  pins  or  ridge  pieces,  so  arranged  to  press 
against  the  glass  and  hold  it  in  place. 


18,494  of  1904. — H.  L.  Doulton  :  Means  for 

the  Support  of  Trough  Water-closets. 

This  invention  relates  to  closets  fixed  in  ranges, 
and  is  intended  to  provide  means  for  supporting 
same  by  brackets  fastened  to  a  wall  in  order  that 
the  floor  beneath  the  closet  may  be  left  as  clear 
as  possible.  Any  usual  trough  closet  may  be 
employed,  but  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  those 
formed  by  a  series  of  pans  discharging  into  a 
common  pipe,  which  is  periodically  cleaned  by 
siphonic  action.  Such  pipe  is  quite  or  nearly 
horizontal,  and  at  suitable  intervals  along  its 
length  is  fitted  with  a  bracket,  which  extends 
to  a  wall  with  which  it  engages,  either  by  being 
screwed  or  otherwise  attached,  or  by  being 
built  in.  The  brackets  are  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  closets,  and  may  be  in  one  piece 
with'the  pipe  or  separate.  In  the  case  of  an  open 
or  continuous  trough  closet  the  brackets  are 
attached  to  the  troughs  in  the  same  manner  as 
tojthe  pipe  described. 

19.329  of  1904— G.  Jennings  and  J.  Mobley  : 

|  Unnab  and  the  like  and  the  Manner  of  Fixing 

the  same. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  fixing 
mnals  and  like  basins  to  walls  or  slabs.  For 
this  purpose  the  back,  which  is  dished  as  usual 
has  two  lugs,  one  on  each  side.  Each  of  these 
lugs  extends  upwards,  from  the  flange  of  the  back 
being  formed  in  one  piece  with  it  and  the  back’ 
thus  giving  great  strength  to  the  lug.  The 
surface  of  the  lugs  is  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
flange,  so  that  when  the  urinal  is  placed  against 
a  wan  or  slab  the  flanges  bear  against  it.  Pockets 
are  formed  m  the  underside  of  the  lugs  to  receive 
hooks  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  in  order  that  the 
,,,™n(^hai1  c°me'  on  the  strongest  part  of  the 
fthS  •h°m^S  f 6  bevelled,  being  thickest  at 
heir  tops  The  hooks  have  screw  stems,  which 

SKS  Si 181  int0  tlie  waU  or  slab-  “d 

19.330  of  1904  —0.  Jennings  and  J.  Mobley  : 

aZlhe0af“e’“'“k’  Switaile  t°r  Soil 

Eft™? bg?e  8ubi60t  of  tbis: ^enticm  an, 
l, ,? “?  ?nd  '«“%  stacked.  The  upper 
S  andhuS*^  f  the,Pail  is  formed  perfectly 
5h  “ll  °d  rTd  a  number  °f  taelmee, 

Po1ae”ff88  b-etws”th?m-  The 
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fit  against  or  bear  upon  each  other,  and  placed  on 
or  against  new  cores  or  bevelled  old  steps  serving 
as  cores. 


made  truly  plane  to  form  a 


Slip  Bolt  for 


rtifthi?infc  ^be?  Pressed  down  upon  the  top  of 
K^andth“fl“1S»o£  ‘he  lid  has  inside  it 
Z*.  thr0,u?:h  the  slots  or  spaces,  and 

mdmes  when  the  lid  is  turned, 

K3  oi  Tnet  rt;  The  t0P  of  th4 
it  wherehv Ti,!  i?  or  handles  projecting  from 
of  the  bodv  S be  turned-  The  bottom 
sides,  loavfng  aTnanfh  V®  %  *?wer  edge  of  the 
one  nail  is  8pace  beneath  it,  so  that  when 

lowef?ailare  ™S“°(tIl!f  the  handI«  of  0» 
bottom  of  the  nt0  th?  JPace  beneath  the 

inside  of  the  prowtin^  ’  f^C  a8ainsfc  the 

upper  pail  cSS  ?  the  SideS  °f  the 

bring  L;-s3  Sw^ktter  a“d  prev®‘  “  fmm 

21,943  of  1904 _ .u  t  t 

L-  Lookk: 

2?  Mcording  lo‘’.ld,1S  bolts  tor  doors, 

«  two  pl*!gwHete?Sdni  the.Nbolt  “  mad“ 
lot  or  oaaini  formed  ®  d  togo‘her  within  a 
If  a  face  nl.f.  d  on  or  B<*ured  to  the  back 
*0  doorP  1  SJP4"  otherwise  fastened  to 
Loving  in  ft  .  thumb-piece  and  spring 
“tioaofwhich  a  tc  m.™6  °n,d  th6  P"‘  (tbe 

"  its  shot  or  dr™  ™  °  the  bol‘  ei‘her 

b»  bo,  »,;S  contained  within 
I*  rnrions  forms “r  !ha™>  ‘t  b  p,6ce  may  b6 
or»  it  is  l-shaued  In  °ne  oonvcment 

»“d  parts,  wfi'ertIT  at  “"lower  ends 
entering  into  .  !*‘“nd.  uP™rds,  the  said 
'b»  box.  ffi""  ™  tbe  upper  part  of 
lr?sure  OP  the  thumb  °-r  rrtthdrawing  the  bolt 
Pd  from  the  recent "b'pieo6  releasea  the  forward 

‘ho  rsarTuTri  “tves ‘h?  bolt  forward, 

iCtion  Of  the  e  tbumb-piece  is,  bv  the 

hereby  locking  fhenbolt°inCed  5*°  th®  recesses> 

b  10  D0Ifc  m  position. 

0,312  of  1904  t 

and  ttern'tSalSy for 

labs  for  trend.  °>  S“P‘  °r  Me. 

^  'ike,  maS  riS?  return  ends  of  steps  or 
material,  .ad  i?,™1?',0'  other  suit- 
“Waic  work,  said  slaho  k^eC  W-lt  l  Patterns  in 
’  a  8labs  beinS  suitably  shaped  to 


25,763  of  1904. — J.  G.  Reed  and  A.  E.  Reed  : 

Window  Opening  and  Closing  Apparatus. 

This  relates  to  a  device  whereby  the  ordinary 
method  of  weights  and  cords  may  be  abolished. 
It  is  intended  to  suspend  sashes,  frames,  or 
panels  by  a  pliable  closing  and  opening  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  is  actuated  by  force  of  cramping 
springs.  This  is  effected  by  graduating  pressure 
upon  the  running  edges  of  the  sash,  frame,  or 
panel,  and  is  caused  by  the  increasing  force  upon 
the  springs,  as  the  movable  object  descends 
lower  in  its  runners.  This  device  can  be  made 
in  wood,  iron,  or  other  material.  The  idea  is 
that  the  sliding  sash  or  other  object  shall  be 
sustained  from  falling,  and  assisted  in  the  raising 
by  reason  of  the  resisting  upward  pressure  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  springs  endeavouring  to  regain 
their  normal  size,  which  can  only  be  partly 
attained  in  the  larger  space  of  the  wedge-like 
aperture  at  the  top. 

418  of  1905. — J.  Banbury  (A.  J.  Park)  :  Window 
Sashes,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  window  sashes,  and  the 
like,  and  to  the  method  in  which  the  sashes  are 
suspended.  It  consists  in  the  combination  with 
upper  and  lower  window  sashes  of  a  single  line 
for  moving  each  sash  independently,  or  both 
sashes  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions, 
a  detent  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  provided  with 
an  orifice,  through  which  the  line  is  passed, 
pulleys  being  provided  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
top  of  the  frame,  and  side  pulleys  situated  in  a 
groove  in  the  top  of  the  sash. 

1,773  of  1905. — J.  Monks  :  Lead  Clips  for  Roofing 
and  dazing. 

According  to  the  invention  a  lead  strip  is  pro¬ 
vided,  holding  at  its  base  lead  ears,  a  movable  lead 
nib  shaped  so  that  weights  such  as  snow,  will 
not  turn  it  back,  and  a  brass  nut  and  bolt  to 
form  a  swivel  for  said  lead  nib.  When  being 
fixed  the  lead  strip  is  nailed  to  the  slate  lath, 
and  the  movable  lead  nib  is  turned  back,  which 
allows  slate  or  glass  to  be  put  in.  The  movable 
lead  nib  is  then  turned  to  its  original  position. 
19,217  of  1904. — J.  W.  Metcalf:  Device  for 
Detecting  Unauthorised  Use  of  Hydrants  and 
Other  Valves  or  Cocks. 

A  device  for  detecting  unauthorised  use  of 
hydrants  and  other  valves  or  cocks,  said  device 
comprising  an  attachment  made  fast  to  the 
spindle  and  adapted  to  be  sealed  by  wax  or 
other  substance  to  a  fixed  plate  or  other 
stationary  part,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  so 
that  when  once  sealed  the  spindle  cannot  be 
actuated  without  breaking  the  seal. 

19,306  of  1904. — W.  Berryman  :  Pipe  Coupling. 

A  pipe  coupling  admitting  of  rotation  of  one  of 
the  coupled  parts  without  similar  movement  of 
the  other,  in  which  one  of  the  parts  to  be  coupled 
is  secured  in  a  ferrule  screwed  into  a  coupling 
sleeve  while  the  other  part  is  secured  in  a  pipe 
free  to  rotate  within  the  sleeve,  the  joint  beino- 
effected  by  means  of  a  stuffing  box  and  gland 
at  one  end  of  the  sleeve,  and  the  two  coupled 
parts  being  yieldingly  held  against  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  extension  by  means  of  a  spring  which  is 
compressed  between  abutments  on  the  sleeve 
and  the  pipe  respectively. 

20,315a  of  1904. — S.  H.  Adams  :  Penstocks  and 
Sluices. 

According  to  the  invention,  the  door  is  slung  or 
suspended  from  the  worm  or  screw  which  raises 
it,  and  for  this  purpose  two  racks  are  formed 

upon  the  door,  one  on  either  side  of  the  worm _ 

i.e.  the  worm  works  between  two  racks — the 
result  being  that  the  door  hangs  free  from  the 
penstock  body.  Further,  it  is  preferably 
arranged  that  the  spindle  which  carries  the  worm 
or  screw  shall  he  held  in  bearings  at  a  greater 
height  upon  the  frame.  By  this  means  greater 
play  to  the  door  is  given,  which  enables  it  to 
swing  into  the  position  in  which  it  works  most 
treely.  It  is  preferable  to  use  a  worm  of  larger 
size  also,  and  such  wedges,  levers,  screws,  and 
nttmgs  are  used  as  is  necessary.  The  penstock 
door  when  closed  is  usually  held  fast  to  the  pen- 
stock  body  by  means  of  wedges  upon  the  frame 
in  which  it  shdes. 

2,4J°  1905. — A.  K.  SebestiSny  and  R.  P<5ka  : 

Method  of  Making  Walls,  Pipes,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  method  of  making  walls,  pipes, 
channels,  and  the  like  of  ferro-concrete,  according 
to  which  scaffolding  columns  or  uprights,  ribs 
or  irames  of  ferro-concrete  are  erected  at  suitable 
distances  apart  and  formed  to  correspond  to  the 
actual  object  of  construction,  such  frames  or  the 
like  being  previously  finished  and  perforated  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  object  of  con¬ 
struction,  to  which  frames  the  scaffolding  is 
nxed  and  the  cross  connexions  of  which  serve  as 
supports  for  the  horizontal  iron  insertions  of  the 
object  of  construction,  whilst,  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  iron  framework,  the  per¬ 
forations  of  the  columns,  ribs,  or  frames  may  be 


filled  up  with  betor. 


6,289  of  1905. — P.  P.  Chmeleff  :  Apparatus  for 
Screening  and  Washing  Sand  and  Gravel. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  series  of 
receptacles  piled  one  above  another,  with  one 
projecting  over  the  rear  end  of  the  one  below  it, 
means  for  feeding  material  to  the  highest  recep¬ 
tacle,  an  outlet  for  permitting  material  to  pass 
from  the  front  end  of  each  receptacle  to  the 
receptacle  below,  and  a  series  of  troughs  arranged 
below  said  receptacles,  each  adapted  to  receive 
material  from  the  receptacle  above  and  dis¬ 
charge  it  into  the  receptacle  and  trough  below, 
and  a  screening  in  the  rear  end  of  each  receptacle! 
7,203  of  1905. — A.  R.  Bennett  and  E.  W. 
Twining  :  A  System  of  Lining  Railway  and 
other  Tubular  Tunnels. 

A  system  for  lining  railway  and  other  tubular 
tunnels  built  up  of  metal  segments  by  means  of 
hollow  bricks  moulded  to  fit  the  flanges  and 
radius  of  such  segments  and  to  abut  upon  one 
another.  The  said  hollow  bricks  being  locked  in 
position  by  means  of  locking  bricks  secured  by 
means  of  wood,  mortar,  bitumen,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material. 

7,384  of  1905. — S.  Mingazzi  :  Scaffolding. 
According  to  the  invention,  the  poles  are  con¬ 
stituted  of  two  section  bars,  preferably  of  iron 
connected  together  by  means  of  crossbars,  these 
latter  being  at  such  a  distance  one  from  another 
as  to  serve  as  rungs  of  a  ladder  and  as  supports 
for  the  hinge  hooks  of  the  brackets  supporting 
the  scaffolding;  the  crossbars  are  of  angle  iron 
and  the  ends  are  split  and  bent  and  riveted  to 
the  two  bars  of  the  pole.  The  pole  or  upright  is 
constituted  of  several  pieces  of  different  length, 
according  to  requirement. 

8,630  of  1905. — A.  Swinning  and  G.  H.  Hebble- 
thwaite  :  Fire-resisting  Door  and  Frame. 

A  fire-resisting  door,  consisting  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  porous  and  partially  hollow 
blocks  having  grooves  formed  on  their  sides  and 
edges,  in  combination  with  a  frame  capable  of 
supporting  said  blocks  so  as  to  be  partially 
enclosed  thereby,  and  a  layer  of  fire-resisting 
plaster  for  setting  and  covering  the  blocks,  means 
for  fitting  the  fireproof  enclosure  of  an  opening 
in  a  partition  consisting  in  the  use  with  said  door 
of  a  casing  formed  of  a  series  of  partially  hollow 
blocks  either  uncovered  or  enclosed  by  fire- 
resisting  plaster,  and  means  for  supporting  same 
to  form  an  enclosure  both  for  the  complete  door 
when  open  and  for  the  margins  thereof  and  the 
supporting  mechanism  when  closed. 

9,221  of  1905. — T.  M.  Thom  :  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Marble  and  the  like. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  marble  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  25  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chloride, 

1  part  potassium  chloride,  5  parts  magnesium 
chloride,  24  parts  magnesium  sulphate,  and  1 
part  of  calcium  sulphate  and  7  oz.  of  mixed  salts 
to  every  one  gallon  of  water. 


£202 

300 

150 

119 

129 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

July  20.— By  J.  Harris  &  Son  (at  Eopley). 

Eopley,  Hants.— Four  freehold  fields,  17  a. 

1  r.  1  . . 

A  freehold  building  site,  8  a.  0  r.  33  p . 

Three  freehold  plots,  3  a.  3  r.  36  p . 

Five  freehold  building  plots,  2  a.  3  r.  4  p. .. 

Six  freehold  building  plots  . 

By  H.  J.  Burt  (at  Brighton). 

Shermanbury,  etc.,  Sussex.— Freehold  farms, 
lands,  etc.  (Wisden  Estate),  area  728  a., 

f.  (in  numerous  lots)  .  13,781 

July  21. — By  J.  Hannaford  &  SON  (at 
Exeter). 

Burrington,  etc.,  Devon.— Freehold  farms, 
lands,  etc.  (Earl  Portsmouth’s  Estates), 

area  2,771  a.,  f.  (in  numerous  lots) .  40,647 

July  22. — By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at  Aylesbury). 
Tetchwick,  Bucks. — “  Kookery  Farm,”  87  a. 

0  r.  11  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1451 . 

Enclosure  of  pasture,  17  a.  2  r.  10  p.,  f.,  y.r. 


2,750 


241.. 


By  Harry  Ball  (at  Bedford), 
i. — De  Parys-av.,  freehold  land,  area 

7,200  ft . 

Kempaton,  Beds. — 84,  High-st.,  and  0  a.  2  r. 

1  P-,  f-,  P . 

Freehold  cottage  and  1  a.  1  r.  20  p.,  f.,  y.r. 


181.. 


Enclosure  of  land,  3  a.  0  r.  29  p.,  f . 

July  24. — By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 
Sunningdale,  Berks. — Station-rd.,  “  St.  Ann’s 

Cottages  ”  (seven),  f.,  w.r.  1001.  2s . 

By  H.  &  E.  L.  Cobb. 

Kentish  Town.  —  Savernake-rd.,  etc.,  i-g.r., 
1261.  158.,  u.t.  62J  yrs.,  g.r.,  401.  10s.  . . 
Notting-hill. — Portobello-rd.,  f.g.r.  511.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  61  yrs . 

Limehouse.— 6,  10,  12,  14,  and  16,  Beccles-st., 

f.,  w.r.  1781.  . . 

18,  Beccles-st.,  and  2  and  4,  Gill-pl.,  f-,  w.r. 

681.  10s . 

7,  11  to  21  (odd),  and  13a,  Gill-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

2391.  16s . 

Gill-st.,  f.g.r.  111.  5s.,  reversion  in  53  yrs.  . . 
20  to  26,  30  to  38  (even),  42,  44,  50,  and  62, 
Gil]-st.,  f„  w.r.  3611.  13s . 


485 


1,700 

1,800 

1,375 

1,870 

620 


164 


THE  BUILDER- 


[August  5, 


Bv  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Hammersmith.  — 47,  Ashchurch-gr.,  u.t.  a* 

yrs.,  g.r.  72.,  y.r.  452 . . . 

By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark.  „ 

Sutton,  Surrey— Brunswick-rd.,  "  Kenwooa, 
part  freehold  and  part  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g-r- 

101.,  e.r.  1002 . 

By  Nightingale,  Phillips,  &  page. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrev.  —  Portsmouth-rd., 

“  Pembroke  Lodge,”  f.,  . . 

By  Nokes  &  Nokes. 

South  Lambeth— 63  to  69  (odd),  73  Jy 
Tradescant-rd.,  u.t.  65$  yrs.,  g.r.  462.,  w.r. 


Fulham.— 65,  66,"  and’  67,  victoria-rd.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  152.,  w.r.  8 02.  . . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 
Barnsbury.— Upper  Park  st.,  two  peppereorn 
freehold  ground  rents  reversion  in  3$  yrs. 
Pimlico— Ranelagh-gr.,  etc.,  i-g.r.  921.  10s., 
reversion  in  17$  yrs.,  g.r.  42.  10s.  ••••:• 
Strand.— Clare  Market,  f.g.r.  682.,  reversion  in 


2,340 


1,025 

950 


ClarJ  Market,  Lg-'r!  921.’,'uA.  6  Vrs.,  g.r.  631. 
ClerkenweU.— 11,  12,  13,  and  14,  Gt.  Bath-st., 
f.,  y.r.  1602.  ... 


Clerkenwell-green,  f.g.r.  1002.,  reversion  in 

Clerkenwell-green,  f.g.r.  462.,  reversion  in 

41  yrs . 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

End.  —  Cambridge-rd.,  “  The  Roya! 


104 

2,700 


tt  p.  t?  t  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

By  H.  &  B-.Ll,r2w“  kiEht  Acres,”  9  a. 
Gillingham,  Kent.—1  Ihe  n-igut  ^  . 

Hoof  T. 


cottages  and  48  a.  1  r.  23  P”  . 

b?  »•  £.**£*&  3S“5?SS;»*. 


2,100 


1,500 

1,675 


Mile  End.  - 


Doreswue  ,  muoiu  u»u  ,  — .  - ,  . 

choke  Tavern,”  and  shop  adjoining,  u.t. 
61$  and  173  yrs.,  g.r.  1362.,  P-  .  „•••••■•  • 
Hampstead.— Elm  Row,  “  Elm!eigh,  f.,,  P- •  ■ 
Watford,  Herts.— Upton-rd.,  Clovelly  ana 

“  Langton,”  f.,  y.r.  1602 . 

Upton-rd.,  “  Ythan,”  f.,  p.  .•■•••• . 

Rosslyn-rd.,  a  freehold  plot  of  land  . . 

July  25.— DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  &  CO. 
dty.— 4,  Corbet-ct.  (offices),  area  1,170  It., 
u.t.  30  yrs.,  g  r.  1252.,  y.r.  6502.  •••••••• 

Hyde  Park.  — Oxford- ter.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents 
3  1042.  10s.,  u.t.  16$  yrs.,  22 


Hammeremith— King-st.  West,  f .g.  rents  m 1920 

reversion  in  12$  yrs.  •••••••• 

By  S.  Walker  &  Son  (at  Dunmo  ).  - 

4S0 

w«o 

Ousegate  Iron  Works,  t.  y.r.  Ml . 

Tit 

l.?5»  TheVartet-pi.’  irV.hoid  ikii  pVemto 

Tbrope-rd.,  freehold  building  plot  .......  ■ 

'freehold  Stakes  . . 

&R  freeMd  Wfl  >«?  V35, . 

7  8,  11,  and  12,  Park-st.,  f.  y.r.  •••• 

July  26  —By  BAXTER,  PAYNE,  &  ‘ , 

Penge  -67  to  81  (odd),  Beckenham-rd.  (s.), 

Bromley^kent!— 36,"  Palace-gr'.,'  u.t."  95o'  yrs., 

197^199,’  and  20 i,  Homesdaie-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

802.  12s.  . 


2,500 

1,000 


20,000 

1,375 


2,045 

1,000 

600 


1,800 

6,140 

770 


Putney. — 14  and  16,  Wymond-st.,  u.t. 
g.r.  122.,  y.r.  642. 


By  Trafford  &  Carter. 


Brixton.— 28,  Kellett-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs. 
62.  17s.,  y.r.  382 . ..... 


Willesden.- 


976 

1,340 

585 

3,350 


(with 


Cambridge-ter.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents  1272.,  u.t. 


1,310 


Camden  Town.'—  Rocliester-sq.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  342., 
St.UPaulVrd.’,’  etc.,  i.g.r.,  902.,  u.'t.  39  yrs., 


Norwood?— 197', 199,  and  2oi,  Knight’s  HU1- 
rd ,  f -,  Y.r’  742.,  also  f.g.r.  102.,  reversion 

Cheshunt,^  Herts.' Bohhdcrof P"' 
with  farmery  and  5a.  1  r.  lOP-.r...  •  •  ■  • 

Park-la.,  freehold  bulbing  land,  6  a.  u  r. 

Appleby'-st.i  ’freehold  building  land,  10  a. 

Longfleld-ia., "freehold  building  iand,  6  a. 

Bishopsteignton,  Devon.—”  The  Lodge  Farm, 

Handcross?  Suss  ex-1,  and  "j,"  HighbuYy- 

«  Archpooi 1  House  ”  and  two  houses  and 
shops  adjoining,  f..  y.r.  902.  ... . . . . .  •  •  •  • 

“  Rose  Cottage  and  0  a.  2  r.  28  p.,  f.,  V-r. 


1,650 

600 

1,460 


2,000 

950 

1,625 

240 

2,875 

650 

1,400 


4,020 

500 

860 


By  Wm.  Weston. 

den. — 40  and  42,  Mayo-rd.,  u.t.  781  vm 

o.r.  102.,  w.r.  622.  8s.  . . *  yra'- 

Kens'al  Green.— 10,  Berens-rd.,  u.t.  80  vis' 

g.r.  52.  10s.,  y.r.  342 . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

St.  Luke’s.— 10  and  12,  Norman’s-bnildim-a 

(factory),  u.t.  43$  yrs.,  g.r.  402.,  y.r.  iou2 
Islington.— 129,  Pacbington-st.  (s.),  u.t.  31' 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  482 . 

ClerkenweU. — 9,  14,  and  18,  Wilmington-jo' 
u.t.  8$  and  10$  yrs.,  g.r.  322.  10s.,  v  7 

1732.  •. . .  1 

Hornsey.— 146,  North  View- rd.  (s  ),  f.,y.r.  60/ 
Stoke  Newington.— 2  to  12  (even),  Lancell-st  ’ 
f.,  y.r.  902 .  1 

54.  Church-st.  (s.),  u.t.  65$  yrs.,  g.r.  72.  IBs.’ 

y.r.  522 .  ’’ 

Bow.— Tredegar-rd.,  i.g.r.  142  10s.,  u.t!  ’43 

yrs.,  g.r.  12.  10s . 

Barnsbury.— 162,  Barnsbury-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y,L 

43  and  45,  Rhodes-st.  (s.),’ u.t. *52$  'm'a.i 
52.,  y.r.  352 .  .... 

86,  Ellington-st.,  u.t.  46$  yrs.,  g.r.  82.,  y.r. 


482 . 

Islington.— 276,  Essex-rd.,u.t.  12$  yrs.,  g.r.  uil 

w.r.  642.  12s.  . ’ 

Caledonian-road. — No.  162  (s.),  u.t.  20  yrs’ 

g.r.  102.,  y.r.  402 . 

Highbury. — 137,  Riversdale-rd.  (s.),f.,  y.r.  481 
Highgate.— 29,  Archway-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  89$  yrs., 

g.r.  122.,  y.r.  652 . ’ 

Holloway.— 34,  Kingsdown-rd.,  u.t.  32$  yrs. 

g.r.  62.  6s.,  y.r.  302 . ‘ 

31,  Bickerton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  462 . 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Sparkhill,  Worcester. — Oakwood-rd.,  f.g.r.  242.. 

reversion  in  92  yrs . 

King’s  Heath.  Worcester. — Station-rd.,  etc., 
f.g.  rents  702.  16s.,  reversion  in  91  and  93 

Smethwick",  Staffs.— Montague- rd.,  f.g.r!  272., 

reversion  in  91  yrs . 

Birmingham,  Warwick.— Duddeston  MiU-rd., 

f.g  r.  62.  16s.  8d.,  reversion  in  47  yrs . 

July  28.— By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
Crouch  Hill.  —  Mount  Yiew-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

1022.  10s.,  reversion  in  76$  yrs . 

Elm-gr.,  f.g.r.  422.,  reversion  in  76$  yrs.  .. 
Ella-rd.,  f.g.  rents  882.  8s.,  reversion  in  76$ 


u.t.  38$ 


By  Allan  Booth. 
Camden  Town.-5,  Bochester-ter., 


490 


yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  502.  . . 

Bv  Bower,  Binns,  &  JSWBAHK* 

W eybridge,  Surrey .  ’  “  Woodlands 

and  1  a.,  f.,  y.r.  . . 

By  T.  Dixon  &  Sons. 

Belgravia.— 5i.  Chester-ter.,  u.t.  15$  yrs.,  g.r. 
62.,  e.r.  602 . . . 

By  OAKLEY,  FISHER,  &  CO. 

Regent’s  Park— 4,  St.  George  s-ter„  f.,  e.r. 

862 . 

Bv  J.  S.  RICHARDSON. 

33  and  35,  Moor-la.  (business  ^remisra), 


1,050 


City.- 


‘ana  8^000  ft.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  3602.,  y.r. 
7602.  . 


1,600 


3,270 


Three  "freehoid  cottages"  and  shop,  y-r-492 
Eldersfleld,  etc.,  Worcester.— ^  Cromer  Farm, 

177  a.  2  r.  33  p.,  f.,  y.r.  2002 . 

By  D.  BURNETT  &  Co. 
Tottenham.— Ferndale-rd.,  f.g.  rents  1202.,  re- 

Fairview-rd^  Jhg.^rents  2502.,  reversion  in  84 

89$  yrs.,  g.r.  182.,  y.r.  1052 . 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 
ClerkenweU— 282,  Goswell-rd.  (Turkish  baths), 
u  t.  8$  yrs.,  y.r.  502.,  with  goodwill, 

City- road— 5,etCAifred-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

Barntbury— 28,  Huntingdon-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  72.,  e.r.  462 . •••  . . .  v 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 16,  Southgate-gr.,  u.t. 

144  yrs.  g.r.  12.  y.r.  402 . 

Haggerston. —  13  to  23  (odd),  Hva-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 


6,000 

700 


ClerkenweU— 24, "Lioyd-sq.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  gr. 
Islington— Cloud’esiey-rd.,  f.g.r.  42.,  reversion 

Canonbur/.1—  "l'o", "  Quadrant- rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  82.,  e.r.  652 . 

Bv  Fuller,  Horsey.  Sons,  &  Cassell. 
Fambridge,  Essex— Freehold  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  works,  area  36  a.  2  r.  10  p.  (as  a 


Sydenham!— 10,"  Cator-rd.,  n.t.  741  ym-  8-r-  6a0 

122.  10s.,  y  r.  702 . . . 

Bv  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Beg.nl-.SL1  -  60,  ComMl-st. 

premises).  Corporatjon  lease,  g.r.  .  •, 

fine  432.  16s.,  y.r.  4502 .  ’ 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Caledonian-road— 63,  North-street,  u.t.  39 

yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r.  322 . .  . . 

Bv  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Enfield  (B'n.h  Hil'-pk.)  -81  tc ,  24  Marn-st., 

u.t.  8t  yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  w.r.  972.  10B. - - - 

By  ESORITT  &  BARRELL  (at  Boston). 

Great  Hale,  etc.,  Lines.—”  The  Abbey  Parks 

Farm,”  563  a.  0  r.  19  p.,  f . . . 

Bv  Alfred  Richards  (at  Walthamstow). 
Walthamstow. — 1  and  3,  Silverdale.rd.,  f.,  w.  . 

. . . . 

Bv  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Felpham.  Sussex— Part  of  Thompson  s  Hos¬ 
pital  Farm,  24  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  f.  . . 

Julv  27— By  BATCHELAR  &  SON. 

□w,  Middx. — 32,  St.  Kildas-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 


20,125 


yrs. 


2,54! 

i» 

5,131 


151 


1,911 


111 


1,025 


Harrow,  Middx.- 

"”bV  6.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Stepney. — 16,  16.  23,  and  24  Walter-st,  u.t. 
11$  yra.,  g.r.  42.,  w 
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11*  v«..  u.i.  «•.  1202.  18s. 

Victoria  Park. — 9  and  10,  St.  James  -rd.,  u.t. 

26  yrs.,  g.r.  92.  10s.,  y.r.  722.  . . . . .  •  •  •  •  • 
Limehouse— 33  and  35,  Acland-st.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  92.,  w.r.  762.  8s.  . . 

70,  Three  Colt-st.  (s.).  f..  y.r.  202.  . . . . .... 

sthnal  Green— lw,  Cranbrook-st.,  f.,  w.r. 


Bethnal  1 

East3 Ham— Highest".  North",  "f.g.r.  10 2.  ibs., 
reversion  i) 


going’  concern)  - •  •  ■  •  •  ■  •  •  -  -  •  •  -  , 

Fambridge  H all  Farm,  576  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f. 


9,000 

7,000 


350 


200 


By.  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Chieveley,  Berks—"  Arlington  Manor  Estate, 

695  a.  2  r.  26  p.,  . .  dU«iUU 

By  Kemsley’s. 

St.  George’s  East. — 18,  EUen-st.,  f.,  w.r.  262. 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Carshalton.  —  Denmark-rd.,  two  freehold 

building  sites  . 

BY  RANDALL,  COX,  &  BAKER. 

Crouch-hUl. — 27,  Sparsholt-rd.,  u.t.  40$  yrs., 

g.r.  52.  10s.,  e.r.  382 . 

By  Walter  Simmonds 

Southwark. — 2  and  4,  Lant-st.,  f.,  y.r. _802.  . . 

Peckham— 1,  2  and  3,  Senate-st.,  u.t.  64$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  w.r.  722.  16s . 

By  F.  Warman. 

Oakley  Park—  “  Oaklawn  ”  and  nearly  1  a., 

Highbury?— 4l"  Aberdeen-pk.,  u.t.  7i$  yrs., 
g  r.  202.,  y.r.  1102 . ••••••••,••■ 

Enfield.— Bycullah-rd.,  “  Sherwood  end  J  an 

acre,  f.,  y.r.  952 . 

By  Thomas  Wright. 

Brixton— 22,  Winterwell-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

82.  2s.  6d.,  y.r.  442 . 


700 


1,920 

1,000 

1,300 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Hackney— 4,  6,  8,  and  10,  Cricketfleld-rd.,  f., 


Shepherd’s  Bush. — Askew-rd.,  f.g.  rents  262., 
reversion  in  60  yrs . •  • . 

Bassein  Park-rd.,  f  g.  rents  2012.,  reversion 

in  60,  64,  and  66  yrs . . 

By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

North  Woolwich. — 66  and  67,  Albert-rd.  (s.), 
f.,  y.r.  702.  2s . 

Canning  Town. — 39  and 41,  Garvary-rl.,f.,w,r. 

362.  8s . 

13  to  19,  37  to  63  (odd).  58,  60,  76  to  88 
(even).  Leyes-rd.,  u.t.  75$  yrs.,  g.r.  81/., 

w.r.  6382.  4s . 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Brondesbury. — 90  to  90  (even).  Hanover-rd., 

u.t.  96$  yrs.,  g.r.  282.,  e.r.  2302 . 

By  W.  A.  Head. 

Clapham  —38,  Osborne-ter.,  u.t.  32$  yrs.,  g.r. 

72.  10s..  e.r.  482 . 

Brixton. — 23,  26,  and  29,  Burton-rd.,  ut.  30 

yrs.,  g.r.  122.  10s.,  y.r.  1202 .  Si! 

By  J.  H.  Lynch. 

Soho. — 32  and  33,  New  Compton-st.,  u.t.  30$ 
yrs.,  g.r.  802.,  w.r.  2052.  8s . 

63,  New  Compton-st.  (s.),  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

662.,  y.r.  12i  2 .  Mi 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Manor  Park. — Romford-rd.,  f.g.  rents  481.,  re¬ 
version  in  87  and  93  yrs .  1,!» 

Upton  Park— St.  George’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  74/,, 

reversion  in  86  and  87  yrs .  1,0! 

Leyton— Belmont  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  172.  10s., 

reversion  in  99  yrs .  W 

By  Marten  &  Carnaby. 

Dulwich— 111,  Thurlow  Park-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  162.  7s.  6d.,  e.r.  1252 . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Harringay— 140  and  142,  Harringay-rd.,  t, 
y.r.  52 2 . .  . . . . . . . . 

Wood  Green— 93,  97,  99,  and  101,  High-rd. 

(s.),  f..  y-r.  2  002 . •••••■• . 

New  Southgate— 20,  Parkhurst-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 


1  # 
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y.r.  1602 . 

Clapton— 11,  Goulton-rd.,  1,  y.r.  602.  ...... 

Hoxton— 119,  Hoxton-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  322.  .. 
Battersea— Culvert-rd.,  f.g.r.  172.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  60$  yrs . ,•••;•  •  •  - 

Chatham-st.,  f.g.r.  92.,  reversion  in60J  yrs. 
Ley  tons  tone— Hollo  way-rd.,  f.g.r.  222.  10s., 

reversion  in  01  yrs.  . .  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Peckham— Gordon-rd.,  f.g.  rents,  272.  10s., 

reversion  iD  61  yrs.  . . 

Hackney— 72,  King  Edwara-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs., 

g.r.  122..  e.r.  702 . . 

IsUngton— 32,  Duncan-ter  (with  stable).  u.t. 

21  yrs.,  g.r.  112.,  e.r.  802 . •  •  . . 

Wood  Green. — Winkfleld-rd.,  f.g.r.  132.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  99  yrs . 

By  Ramsay,  Wainwright,  &  Co. 
Stamford  Hill— 98  to  120  (even),  Tewkesbury- 
rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  572.,  w.r.  2802.  16s... 

By  Rutters’. 

Blackmore,  Essex— “  Springfield ’’  enclosure, 

4$  a.,  . . 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Fulham— 21,  LiUie-rd..  with  yard  and  stabling, 

u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  32.,  p.  . . . . . ••  •  •  •  •  ■ 

17,  LiUie-rd.,  with  farrier’s  shop,  stabling, 
etc.,  also  1A,  Seagrave-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  27$ 

yrs.,  gr.  nil,  p . 

1,  Lillie-yd.  (stable),  u.t.  27$  yrs.,  g.r.  52.,  p. 


282.. 


Tottenham— 32  and  34,  Avenue-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

862.  . .  * 

Edmonton. — Hertford-rd.,  i.g.r.  162.  16s.,  u.t. 

59  yrs.,  g  r.  62 . 18 

Watford,  Herts— Aldenham-rd.,  two  freehold 

Bermondsey. — 36,  Keeton  s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  412. 12s.  a 
Rotherhithe— 50.  Barkworth-rd.,  u.t.  71$  yrs.,  ;; 

Maynard-rd".,"  i."g!r."  i52-!  u.t."  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.  8 

Deptford— 182  and  184,  Lower-rd.  (a.),  u.t. 

43  yrs.,  g.r.  602.,  y.r.  902 . 

Brockley. — 1,  Montague-av.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

92.,  y.r.  502 .  ” 

By  Woods  &  Snelling. 
Wimbledon— 69,  Haydons-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  75$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  52.  10s.,  y.r.  342 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.  (°r, 

grouud-rent ;  l.g.r.  (or  lMaehold 
Improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  grenri:;'ren(i  ;  -  - 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  L  for  l™**1!* 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  i  j  -f 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for 
u.t.  to;  Leupired  term  ;_p.a.  for  per 


av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens ,  yd.  f  f  1  , 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  publMPlK.W 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 
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TEEMS  OF  SUB  SCRIPTION . 

"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
i„n, residents  in  any  part  or  the  United  Kingdom 
sL  the  me  of  l'^per  annum  (M  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
cans  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
Ceylon,  etc.,  Mis.  per  annum.  BemitWimes  (p^able  _to  J 
MORGAN  I  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  or  1  HE 
BUILDER,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  shonid  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  4  0  „  „  „ 

Pacing  Stocks  ...  2  0  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers . .  2  0  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  1  14  0  „  „ 

BestFareham  Bed  3 12  0  „  „ 


Buabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

BeBt  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,12  0  0 

Headers  . ; . 11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends . . . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 
and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers..,  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Eads 1 . . 15  0  0 

Iwo  Sides  and 

one  End  . 15  0  0 

Splays.  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  8a)t 

. .  2  0  0 


less  than  best. 


0  per  yard,  delivered. 


SKsasE^* . 1 : 

•sssaisasSs  s  *** 

Note,— The  cement 

charge  for  sacks. 

STONE. 

BiIL8cI0h  E,7^eiTered  on  road  wa*r-  8*  <L 

;  s7e“- 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft,'average)-  ”  ” 

Brown  Whitbed,  debvered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
WlS!  duep0tC  °r  Bimbco  wharf...  2  1 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road  ”  M 

waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Lima  depot,  or  Pimlico  ‘Wharf...  2  2J 

ST”  Wock' . J  lipsrft.cole.i.id.rJr.aepet 

Qreenehill  ”,  ""J‘  f  ■,«  «  .» 

assstf^si  :: 
BKSff-j-js  »  :: 

B.J0.?/10'"''®"1'"  Bcod  «». 

Scapjled  random  blocks  2  10 
landing^11  £°  gj 

ditto,  ditto . .  o  fi 

•siSirsJsi 01,5  •• 

^ .  _ 
m.  to  2  in.  ditto,"di'tto  0  6 
Hard  Tork- 

"Cappled  random  blocks  3  0 
rr*8  to  sues 

6 ftbwLT*?4  2  8 P“ ft 

Hit,  ™ 

>  *»)  1  2 

Sy*™*4 


ft.  cube. 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  ( continued ) — 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot, 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly;  depot. 

„  „  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r,  d. 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  bine  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 

20x12  „  „  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  ,,  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  60  0  „  „  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,,  „  „ 

Beit  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tileB  .  50  0  „  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  tt  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “HartsMU”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  ,,  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  M  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2in.  by  5 in...,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

I  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.)  ......  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

»  it  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2g  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in. . .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  dealB,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  ...TT .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

•1  i>  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

ti  11  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

11  „  battens  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  82  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  ,,  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  WainBeot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

. .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

Sin.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joiners’  Wood  ( continued )—  At  per  standard. 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta-  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch  . .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

J  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0- 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in, 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. . 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  <L. 

sections  . 6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 
sections  . . .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  O'¬ 
Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 7  10  0  .„  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS.  p0r  ton>  ^  London, 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  . 16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — ~ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in . 9  0  0  ...  9  10  0- 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac.  p0r  ^on,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  np  16  17  6  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  . 17  7  6  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  . 19  17  6  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . 19  17  6  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  29  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  29  10  0  ...  — 

Copper—  „ 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  11  ... 

Thin  „  „  0  1  0  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Brass—  „  ... 

Strong  Sheet .  ,,  0  9  ??  •••  ” 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11  ...  - 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  >•  0  1  5}  ... 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  ,1  9  9  o  ,M 

Tinmen’s . ....■• .  ••  0  0  8  ... 

Blowpipe .  „  0  0  9  ...  — 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2*d.  per  ft.  delivered* 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15oz . 

„  21  oz . 

£  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  . 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pi] 


1-Jd. 

3*-d. 

2Jd. 

4£d. 

3£d. 

5£d. 

4Jd. 

3id. 

4(jd. 


£  a.  d. 

•  Pere1110”  S  !  ,5* 


Boiled 


in  drums... 
in  pipes  ... 

,,  „  „  in  barrels  . 

„  „  „  in  drums.... 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  P°r 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . 

Stockholm  Tar . . . 


0  2«* 
0  2  2 
0  3  9 

0  3  11 
ton  19  15  0 
..  19  5  0 

per  cwt.  0  6  6 
per  barrel  1  12  0 
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VARNISHES,  to 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfino  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  s 

Churches . . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriago . 

Superfino  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  tue 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  tins 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Rome) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  JNUJ. 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  lie  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  When 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  ot  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


CARDIFF.— For  stands  on  tlia 
for  the  Welsh  *'°°tbTs1'  FT r  Richards,  srehi- 
Clnb.  Messrs.  Itot  ■ I°nee  *  £  3treot,  Cardiff, 

teote  and  surveyors.  18,  »"■  ““  ’ 

Quant, tie.  by  .be  '£  .  £1.™* 

LjHcho“ii:::::.  Gita<mB,os . 

fl-  Ve“ni“S  ■"•[A1|i  o?  Cardiff  ! 

CHIPPENHAM.— Jor  ereotins  a  new 
S'Sef0rMes,BWSUcocret?R.ay,  architects,  47, 

rssg^ssrjig 

A.  Wills  &  Sons  4.679  0  0 
A.  W.  Long..  4,664  18  0 
Hayward  & 

Wooster  .. 

W.  Cowlin  & 


4,562  0  0 


Erwood 
Morris  .. 
Downing 
Rudman 


A 


4,557  0  0 
4,493  0  0 


4,364  0  0 


Jacob,  Long, 

&  Sons  ... .  £4.2« 
E.  Lind  gey  . .  4,17» 

E.  Chancellor 

A  Sons -  4,1/0 

H.  AO.Spack- 


A.  J.  Colborne 
J.  G.  Norman, 
62,  Victoria- 
street,  Swin- 
don* 


4,695  0  0 
3,899  10  0 


3,726  13  4 

r»FRRV _ For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  aP®6. 


AlberGt-U8treet,DDerbyr.'  QoStiH*^ 

A.  Brown  &  Son,  Great  Northern-road.  Derby  . 

nFVONPORT^For  levelling,  paving,  ani*  ®°“* 
nortiiof  Keyharn  B«rt™  Estate  secuon  l  , 

PethickBros...  317  12  6  F.  Donie, 

F.  L.  P.  Duke  317  4  1  I  Devonport  . . 

Bo™."1 Survey’”  SMgffW  «. 

SSSKsoff.  £231  12  111.  Doney  .  ..  £225  12  2 
E.  L.  P.  Duke  226  8  11  F.  Donne.  De- 
Pethlick  Bros.  225  19  8  |  vonport  .. 


FARNHAM.— For  alterations  and  addition..  . 
Halo  Council  School,  Farnham,  for  the  Surrevij'/^"  to 
Committee.  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Richards,  aralS?1*011 
Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.  Sweets,  35 

Moss  &  Co...  £1,117  16  0  •» -  •  -  - 

Drowley  A  Co.  942  18  11 


East  &  Hyde 
Higgs  &  O  nth- 

wait  e .  891 

A.  Mardon  ..  819 

rtimson|fcSons  792 
E.  C.  Hughes  770 


0  0 


Tompsett&Co.  £770  1, 
McC.  E.  jntt  fS  *  0 
Crosby  &  co.  «  J  J 

*’!  ! 


P.  Caesar  .... 
G.  Kemp 
Martin,  Wells' 
&  Co. 


'  0  0 
>  0  0 


County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  S.W  ' 
bv  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown,  Holborn:—  '  ‘““"Ml 

W.  Slark  . £2,106  ~ 

G  Parker .  1,875 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide..  1,863 
Paiman  A  Fotfaer- 

iogham.  Ltd .  1.853 

Spiers  A  Son .  1,839 

D.  D.  Heath .  1,830 

T.  Hiscock  .  1,799 

C.  Ansell  .  1,781 

T.  W.  Soole  A  Son  1,750 
J.  C.  Mather .  1,745 


J.  H.  Baker  it  Co. 

Ltd.  .....  1  a, ,. 

G.  Godsoh  <t  Sod.  f, ! 
Wisdom  Bros.  .  i  ® 

Dorey  <tCo.,Ltd'.;:  'J 

A.  Emmett  .  i'-5 

T.J.Messom&Soig  is! 
J.  Hebblethwa™  ft 

w.  H.  Hyde.  Non 
wood  Junction*.,  l44t 


c-,oo  street,  for  the  Gorseinou  and  District  Trad*.,  a 
£188  Labour  Council.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen,  aWhlteSV? 
chambers,  Heathfield-street.  Swansea  : —  '  ^ 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  thi3  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building- owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ARNOLD  (Notts).— For  surface-water  drains,  St. 
Alban’s-road,  Furlong-street,  Gelding-lane,  etc.,  and 
Mansfield-road,  Daybrook,  for  the  Urban  District 
“’Council.  Mr.  R.  E.  Clarke.  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Arnold,  Notts.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 

A.  Wayte  &  Son,  Nottingham-rd.,  Arnold,  Notts*  £472 
[Sixteen  tenders  sent  in.] 

BEDFONT  (Middlesex).— For  erecting  a  new  Council 
school  for  160  infants,  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Crothall,  Architect,  The  Guildhall,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  : 


F.  Gough  &  Co.  £2,274  0  0 
W.  Blackburn  2,079  0  0 
Treasure  & 

Son  .  2,065  0  0 

J.  Ward  A 

Son  .  2,040  2  24 

H.  Knight  & 

Son  . 

W.  Lawrence 

A  Son  ..  1,997  0  0 
W.  J.  Ren- 

1,997  0  0 


$  0  0 


Kingerlee  & 

Sons  . £1,990  0  0 

Fassnid  g  e  & 

Son. .  1,985  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  1,955  0  0 
A.  &  B.  Han¬ 
son  . 

F.  G.  Minter  . . 

Wi«dom  Bro3. 

J.  Dorey  &  Co. 

J.  Barker  & 

Co.,  83,  High- 
street.  Kens¬ 
ington*  .... 


1,937  0  0 
1,896  0  0 
1,815  0  0 
1,813  0  0 


307  10  3 


221  1  0 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  com- 

Mhh'cipe.  Office,.  29.  K.w  ?et.  Devenpert  .£#M  „  , 
Donne, 

Devonport*  .  608  15  1 


U-,Sh::£6S»4|F.  ..... 

E.  L.  P;  Duke.  .  642  18  8 


T.  Doaey 


i  12  9  | 


and  com- 


DFiVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving, 
nletine  lane  between  St.  George’s-terrace,  St.  George  s- 
road,  and  Pasley-street  (section  2),  for  the 
Mr  J  F.  Burns.  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices, 

|9DthfMLD»“P°4rVrE.th;ch  B,o,.  £894  19  0 

gr/  iZ  -  SS  “  °  1  -g1  •  ■  391  .6 

EAST  BARNET.— For  making-up  road  and  tar¬ 
paving  footways,  Long-street,  for  the  East  Barnet 
Valley  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  York,  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices.  Station-road,  New  Barnet:— 

T.  Adams,  Wood  Green,  N . 

EMYVALE  (Monaghan).— For  erecting  a  dispensary 
and  dispensary  residence,  etc.  (sfco?ewQ£k)> .  f0£  *!\e 
Guardians  of  Monaghan  Union.  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott, 
architect,  74.  Hollybank-road^Dnmcondra,  Dublin  .q  q 

H.  McGeough, 


.  £1.995  I  H.  Billings 


‘  UlO 


HINDHEAD.— For  new  Council  school,  Hindis 
for  the  Surrey  Education  Committee.  Measra  tI  • 
A  Richards,  architects.  36,  Victoria-street,  LomtSf 

Willcock&Co.  £4,375  11  0 
Crosby  A  Co.  4,150  0  0 
-  ■  -  ‘  0  0 


Johnson  &  Co.  4,118 
J  o  n  k  i  ns  A 

Sons .  4,077  0  n 

4,022  0  0 


F.  Milton 
Martin  jWells 

&  Co . 

Chapman  & 

Lowry  .... 

G.  Kemp - 

Haslemere 

Builders,  Ltd.  3,857  3  0 
R.  Elvy  _  3,833  12  0 


4,000  0  0 


3,931  0  0 
3,875  0  0 


*  London, 
■  £3,824  0  o 


H.  Kent  . 

Norman 

Burt .  3 '90 

W.J.  Renshaw  3’, 791  0 

Mrs 

3,709  0  0 

Moss  A  Co. . .  3  070 10 2 

jwj«  a]: 

3,542  0  0 


W.  H. 

H.  Flintt.'. 


.  £8,169  2  1 


7,711  15 


McNally  ..  £1,325  0  0 
J.  Callan. . . .  1,220  0  0 

H.  McCann  & 

Sons .  1.041  0  0 


Monaghan* 


FARNHAM— For  alterations  and  additions,  etc.,  to 
Badshot  Lea  Council  School,  Farnham.  for  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Jarvis  A  Richards, 
architects.  36,  Victoria-street.  London.  S.W . 


E.  C.  Hughes  £1,168  12 
Tompsett  A 

Co .  1,118  0 

Martin,  Wells, 

A  Co .  1,047  0 

G.  Kemp*..  942  0 


1,740  0  0 


Patman 
Fother  i  n  g- 
ham . 

BROOK  WOOD. — For  new  Council  school,  Brook- 
wood,  for  the  Surrey  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Jarvis  A  Richards,  architects,  36,  Victoria-street, 
London,  S.W. 


Enness  Bros.  £5,296  0 
F.  G.  Minter  6,242  0 
8  y  camore 
Works, Ltd.  5,158  0 
W.  Beau¬ 
champ  . .  4,991  12 

Hudson  ACo.  4,960  0 
East  A  Hyde  4,772  0 
J.  Faggetter  4,758  0 
W.  J.  Ren¬ 
shaw  .... 

Cropley  A 
Son  .... 

W.  Watson 
Oak  Build¬ 
ing  Co. 

W.  H.  Hyde 


4,740 

4,739 


4,697 

4,658 


Martin  Wells 

A  Co . £t,625  0 

E.  C.  Hughes  4,624  9 
J.  J.  Shop- 

land . 

Tribe  A 
Robins  0  n 
R.  Elvy  .... 

Fryer  A  Co. 

Moss  A  Co. 

Drowley  A 

Co .  4,319  18 

W.  W.  Gale  4,269  10 
G.  Kemp  ..  4,157  0 
T.  J.  Haw¬ 
kins*  ....  3,932  9 


4,618  0  0 

4,595  0  0 
4,441  0  0 
4,336  11  10 
4,326  17  7 


BURNHAM  (Bucks).  —  For  erecting  new  room  and 
offices  at  Burnham  mixed  school,  for  the  Managers. 
Messrs.  Sargeant  A  Son,  architects,  Slough: — 

F.  W.  Edwards  £1,245  0  I  I.  T.  Harris  -  £809  0 

C.  W.CoxASon3  1,070  0  Ward  A  Son*  ..  827  18 

Burfoot  A  Son  ..  910  0  Burfoot  A  Butler, 

F.  Bissley  .  «73  0|  Slough** .  793  0 

H.  D.  Bowyer  . .  821  0  | 

[Tenders  marked  *  include  playground.] 


A.  Mardon..  £1,461 
East  A  Hvde  1.290 
McC.  E.  Fitt  1,213 
Crosby  A  Co.  1,177 
Drowley  A 

Co .  1,174  17 

P.  Caesar  ..  1,174  0  _ 

GREENWICH. — For  paving  margins  of  roadway,  Blackwall-lane  and  Tunnel-avenue,  for  tii9  Greenwich 
Eorough  Council  :- 


KNAPHILL.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  mires 
school,  new  infants’  school,  manual  instruction  ui 
cookery  room,  Knaphill  Council  Schools,  for  the  Sum- 
Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Jarvis  A  Richard, 
architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 1 

....  0  ’  Hart  . £7,035  2 11 

W.  H.  Hyde  7,022  0 

E.  8treather  6,972  19  0 

F.  Deacon  . .  6,959  3  3 
Drowley  A 

_  Co-  ......  6,951910 

Banyard  ..  6,920  0  0 
East  A  Hyde  6,901  0  fi 
Cropley  A 

Sou .  6,736  0  0 

Turtle  A 
Apnleton  .  8,580  0  0 
J.  A  N.  Pat¬ 
rick .  6,464  0  0 

W.  Watson..  6,427  0  0 
H.  Kent....  6,309  n  0 
W.  W.  Galet  6,266  18  ? 


Aylott 
Chincheu 
Co . 

Svca  mo  re 

Works,  Ltd.  7  6  47  16  10 
J.  Shepherd  7,511 


Buuning 
Higgs  A 
Outhwaite 
Martin  Wells 

A  Co . 

Gammon  . . 
Mitchell 

Bros . 

Enness  Bros. 
F.  J.  Shop- 
land  .... 


7,368  15  9 


7,233  0  0 
7,185  14  10 


7,169 

7,121 


7,116  0  0 


LEICESTER.— For  Belgrave  sewerage  (No.  4  cot. 
tract),  1,271  yds.  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  for  the  Cot- 
poration.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Leicester  :— 

O.  Wright  A 

Co.  . £6.956  9  0 

W.  Moss  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  6,042  6  6 

G.  Mackay  A 

Sons .  4,938  4  0 

Langley. 

Hardy,  & 

Johnson  . .  4,301  12  0 


Bentley  A  Lock  £4,247  2  s 
Philbrick  Bros.  4,175  2  6 
Smedley  A 

Booth .  4,144 !  0 

Johnson  4 
Langley, 
Leicester*  4,120 11 9 


Approximate 

Quantities. 


9,000  yds.  super. 


9,000  yds.  super. 


Taking  up,  cleaning,  redress¬ 
ing  where  required,  and 
relaying  12-in.  by  8-in. 
granite  channel  kerb,  on 
concrete  feeding,  at  per 

ft.  lineal  . 

Supplying  and  delivering, 
laying,  grouting,  includ¬ 
ing  concrete  and  all 
necessary  works  complete, 
new  3-in.  by  6-in.  Aber¬ 
deen  granite  setts,  at  per 

yd.  super . 

Supplying  and  delivering 
all  as  before,  on  works, 
new  3-in.  by  6-in.  Inver- 
keithing  setts  only,  at  per 

yd.  super . 

Supplying  and  laying  con¬ 
crete  and  all  works  com¬ 
plete,  hardwood  paving 
blocks,  3  in.  by  9  in.  by 
6  in.  at  per  yd.  super. 
(Jarrah) . 


Harvey  Bros. 

o.§ 

<2 

Jd  6 

00 

5 

42 

a2 

fi. 

W.  Griffiths  A 
Co  ,  Ltd. 

£0 

G* 

£  s. 

0  5$ 

0  0 

0  10 

0  6 

0  8 

0  0  4 

16  6 

16  9 

18  41 

18  8 

19  6 

1  0  0 

10  3 

13  6 

14  91 

16  1 

17  0 

0  16  » 

17  5 

16  6 

17  11$ 

j  16  6 

1  16  10 

018  8 
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IERWICK.— For  ]50  9-ft.  lengths  of  4-in.  cast-iron 
water  pipes  and  50  lengths  spigot  and  faucet,  etc.,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  Cruikshank,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Lerwick : — 

Cameron  &  Robertson,  Kirkintilloch  . .  £99  7  1 


LEYTON.— For  erecting  1,000  lineal  yds.  of  fencing 
on  marsh  lands  adjoining  Lea  Bridge,  ’for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Leyton.  E. 

E.  A.  Russell..  £233  6  fi  J.  Buggies _ £187  10  0 

,T.Barneg&8ons  225  0  0  Horton  &  Son  183  0  8 

E.  Frost .  225  0  0  W.  Manders  ..  183  6  8 

R;  N.  Marrable  225  no  M.  Marshall  ..  175  0  0 

Rowland  Bros.  105  12  6 

A.  Turner  & 

Sons  -  164  11  8 

P.  H.  Allin  & 

Son,  Cam¬ 
bridge*  -  135  00 


216  13  4 
216  0  0 
212  10  0 


191  13  4 


A.  Stevens 
T.  Torode  . 

E.  C.  White 
G.  Hebbum 
J.  Jackson . , 

W.  Thomas 

LEYTON.— For  paving,  channelling,  etc.,  certain 
public  streets,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Dawson,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Leyton,  E.  •— 

T.  Adams  . .  £1,667  9  2  I  J.  E.  Hanson 
W.  Griffiths  1  *  a.  Water- 

|  Co..  Ltd.  1,600  2  7  house  _ £1,521  17  1 

T.  Free  &  Sons  1,59a  0  0  W.  Manders.  .  1,474  17  6 
J.  Jackson  ..  1,559  10  0  I  G.  J.  Ander- 
HewettiSons  1,558  17  6  son  ..  1  470 

0.  T.  GibbiDS.  ’ 

1  Leytonstone*  1,441  0  0 

F0rt.  “RkiD8-up  the  carriageway  ui 
CUpbtead-street,  Fultam,  for  the  Fulham  Borough 
Siam  8  W'  •ILW0011,  Borou8h  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Roadway. 

1,  £  s.  d. 

Harvey  Bros .  1,304  0  9 

H.  J.  Greenham....  979  0  0 

"•  JJears .  970  0  0 

G.  W.  WimpeyACo.  944  0  0 

J  *”*'»• .  mi 

Borough  Surveyor.,  _ 


H.  L.  Holloway..  £207 
P.  8.  Howard  . .  205  „ 

W.  Hay  ter  &  Son  195  10 

H.  Groves .  170  0 

C.  G.  Jones  _  165  11 


Greenwich,  Bluckhealh-road. 


W.  J.  Howie  ....  £141 
Musgrove,  90, 
Amershamvale, 

New  Cross*  ..  138  19 


F.  Groves - £165  0  0 

W.  Hanks -  164  17  6 

R.  W  oollaston 

&  Co .  156  0  0 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  155  0  0 

E.  Proctor  & 

Son .  149  0  0 


Greenwich,  Fossdme-read. 


J.  Scott  Fenn  .  £145  16  0 
W.  Hay  ter  A 

Son . 

P.  S.  Howard, 

25,  Church- 
lane,  Charlton*  109  10  0 


139  10  0 


P.  S.  Howard  £210  0  0 

W.  Banks  _  174  19  6 

R.WoollaBton  & 

Co .  146  10  0 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  144  0  0 


Greenwich,  Glmister-road, 


S.  Musgrove  ..  £142  10  0 
J.  Seott  Fenn  139  10  0 
.  Groves- 
Stockwell-s  t. 
Greenwich*..'  139  10  0 


Co.,  Ltd .  166  0 

G,  Brittain .  157  0 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  163  0 
W.  Bayer  &  Son  142  10 

Wandsworth,  Fir  croft-road. 


(London),  Ltd.  £140 

J-  R.  Sims .  123  1 

Rice  &  Son,  15, 
Stockwell-road*  119 


W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

„  L*d . . 

R.  S.  Ronald  .  150 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  150 

■dat  „  Wandsworth,  Merton-road. 

R.  A.  Jewell  . £i84 1 0.  Leather  &  Sons 

J.  Oamiclijjl .  1st  |  K  B.  Tucker ; 

Lavender-hill* . . 


J.  Garrett  *  Son  ..£142 

Lathey  Bros .  199 

E.  B.  Tucker.  82^ 
Lavender-hill* ....  123 


.  £132 


..  109 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 

In  accordan^B  wi°*h  «!e  UDde™entioned  schools  are  due, 

and  tender  to?  h!  mleVt°  be  Painfed  d^ing  1905 
follows •  th  rk  have  been  received  as 
Battersea,  "  Latchmere”  (JM). 

iTSfr00;”  “f 'SB- *»***.*»..  £«  0 


R.  8.  Ronald  _ 

Rice  &  Son,  15, 
Stockwell-road* . 
Bermondsey,  Monnow-road  (old  portion). 


L  Whitehead 
Co.,  Ltd.  ... 


41  0 


W.  H.  King . £2-1.3 

J.  Garrett  &  Son. .. .  190 

H.  Groves .  175 

W.  Sayer  &  Son.  80, 

New  Kent-road*  ..  106 
Bethnal  Green,  N.E.,  Mowlem-street. 

£320  '  - 


\  H.  lascelles 

Co . 

Rice  &  Son 


215 


tt  TTr-it  Hackney,  N.,  Bailey’ s-lane. 

H.  Willmott .  £165  I  Barrett  &  Power _ £108 

wo®i7’aIto .  137  Woollaston  Bros.,  22, 

W.Siik&Son.  129  Rockmead-road, 

R.  Woollaston  &  Co.  121  |  South  Haekney*  . .  84 

da  T,  , ,  Hackney,  N.,  Benthal-road. 

Patman  &  Fother-  |  Woollaston  Bros.  £155  0 

£213  0  Barrett  &  Power  135  0 
nn  0  W.  Silk  &  Son, 
n  13,  High-street, 

Homerton*....  132  10 


Ingham,  Ltd.  . . 

J.  Chessum&Sons 

J.  Stewart .  160  _ 

C.  R.  Price .  155  10 


A.  Porter  . £194 

McCormick  &  Sons  188 
Patman  &  Fother- 
iDRham,  Ltd.  . .  176 

G.  Kirby .  169 

J.  Stewart .  167 


Islington,  E.,  Gillespie- road. 


G.  S.  8.  Williams 

„  *  Son . £163  10 

Steven  Bros .  154  10 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Albion 
Works,  Barns- 

hury*  .  137  0 

Islington,  E.,  Shepverton-road. 

Barrett  A  Power  £136  0 
Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham,  Ltd.  ..  129  0 

J.  Grover  A  8on, 

Wilton  Works, 
Islington*  _ 


F.  W.  Harris  A 

Co.,  Ltd . £165  0 

Killby  A  Gayford  169  10 
J.  Chessum&Sons  157  0 

Porter  .  153  0 

W.  King*  Son..  140  0 


R.  S.  Ronald  . .  ’  ’ .’ .’  j  70 

Hudson  Bros .  155  ) 

Whitechapel,  Buck's-row. 

. Vigor  A  Co . £in 

J.  Haydon  &  Sons, 

T  e  es  d al e  -street, 
Hackney -road*  . .  90 


A.  W.  Derby  . £141 

W.  H.  Lascelles*  Co.  140 

J.  F.  Holliday .  135 

J.  Dolman  A  Co .  127 

W.  Hornett .  122 

ad-c  Whitechapel,  Deal-street. 

A.  E.  Symes  ....  £194  0  1  Woollaston  Bros...  £110  0 

Steven  Bros. 


124  0  |  street.  Bow* . , 
Woolwick,  “  Maryon-park.” 


112  0 


W.  J.  Howie  ....  £104 
J.  Scott  Fenn,  42, 
William  -  street, 
Woolwich*  ....  99  1 


119 


-  •&  Sons  £85  0  I 

C-  Kirby .  810 

Steven  Bros .  74  0 


Chappell,  243, 

E 1  g  i  n  -  a  \  e  n  u  e, 
Maida-vale*  _ £62  6 


W.  Banks  . £127' 

H.  Groves  .  125 

W.  Hayter  *  Son  124  10 
E.  Proctor  &  Son  114 
P.  8.  Howard  ..  114 

Chelsea,  The  “Ashburnham  ”  ( Reconstructing 
d  d  d  -  - .  •  Portion  of  Drains). 

I:  b“i  f||J  ***■■*««'  .  «» 

Wandsworth  MUcham-lane  Site  ( Iron  Buildings) 

?eon  &  Co..  Ltd.  £.1  230  J.  Smith  &  to!  ?.  £i;07l 


Islington;  S.,  Queen’s  Head-street. 


J.  Barton  &  Co.  £260 
J.  Chessum  A 

Sons .  159  0  0 

A.  Porter _  144  0  0 

McCormick  A 

Sons  .  141  0  0 

W.  Silk  A  Son  138  10  0 


l.  E.  Byrnes 

'igor  &  Co.  . .  280  6  n 
8  Wlimott  . .  265  0  0 
"•  oburmur  & 

8°nS,Atd---  26<  0  0 

•  Haydon  & 

80ns  . 


H.  Bonneau  ..  £238  12  6 
W.  Silk  A  Son  232  10  0 
Barrett  &  Power  215  0  0 
R.  Woollaston  A 
Co.,  22,  Lacey- 

240  0  0  8tre6t’  B°W*  ‘  197  0  0 
.  W  T)*rH°W  0nd  Broml*V,  “ Old  Palace.’’ 

• E- sym  J : : : :  £J®5  J I  j a”«don  &  ciark 

»  Woollaston  &  0  |  J.  JDoJman  &  Co. 

C° .  99  10 


£98 


Ellerthorpe- 
street.  Poplar* 

w  t  ,  Sn xton,  Stockwell-road. 
"•Leonard,,.  eooc 


93  0 


Whitehead  &’ Co.  174 
Ltd. 

$ 


Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd . . 

W.  Smith  A  Son. . . .  145 
Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd. .  143 

J.  J.  Richards .  338 

E-  Tnras-  92.  The 
I  Chase,  Clapham* . .  134 
L.  eiifton-road. 

J.Howle,y::  £I"I  0 1  w  M";er°Te  ' • . . .  £183  3 
BWertSsu  Ji|  ,S  W:  V”',  >• 

V.  Goad  onn  n  Apsley-road, 

00  0|  South  Norwood*  183  o 
Dulwich,  “Friern.” 

£177 


^Shamington  ^63 

,bb  4  Son _  154  n 

is  0 

EC.  Bowyer  . .  123  0 


W.  Harris  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  . .  £137 
J.  Grover* Son  133 
Patman  &  Foth- 
e  r  j  n  g  h  a  m. 

Ltd.,  Park- 
street,  Isling¬ 
ton*  — 


(?•  Kirby .  £151 

J.  Peattie  ....  145 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  136 
M  ar  c  h  a  n  t  & 

Hirst  .  136 


Islington,  W.,  Hunger  lord- road. 


w.  Chappell  .. 
W.  Densham  * 
Sons,  17,  Cir¬ 
cus-road.  St. 
John’s  Wood* 


r  „  a  .  Kensington,  N.,  Middle-row. 

"itS*.®6?1!  £29°  0  |  J.  Peattie  . £127 

183  10  Chinchen  &  Co.  . .  124 
146  5  W.  Chappell,  243, 

,  . .  „  Elgin  -  avenue, 

.  144  0  I  Maida  Vale*  . . 

tt  0  ,  Kensington,  N .,  Wornington-road. 

Sift,:  £4“7  ^  0  |  JohDBOn. 


Croggon  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £1,230 
Mitson  &  Harrison  1,200 
Humphrey’s,  Ltd. . .  1,200 
T.  J.  Hawkins* Co.  1,149 

W.  Harbrow .  1,120 

J.  McManus .  1,094 


R.  lies,  Ltd .  1043 

*  Leather,  River- 
bank  Works, 
Wandsworth*  ..  929 


Martin . £109 

Vigor  &  Co .  105 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

C°-  . .  96  10 

W.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd .  94  5 


Barrett  &  Power 
J.  T.  Robey  .... 
J.  Grover  &  Son, 
Wilton  Works, 
Islington* 


(Division  0/  Romm). 


ristow  &Eatweli 
J-M.  French  &Co. 
General  Builders, 
Ltd . . 


95  0 


,«7  r, - £215  10  0 

w.  Brown  & 

298  0  0  i  sons .  395  3  q 

0  0:  W.  Chappell, 

0  0  I  243.  Eiein-av., 


era.  Ltd . 

Cowley*  Drake  285 
Aldridge  &  Son  260  ... 

.  242  0  0  |  Maida  Vale' 

Chinchen  &  Co.  229  10  0  J 

Kensington,  S.,  Gloucester- grove  East. 


G.  S.  S.  Williams 

Son . £212  0 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

T  Co.  .  207  0 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  205  0 

H.  Bouneau  _  390  30 

Hackney,- S..  Morning-lane  ( Provision  of  Porch). 

w  JW.-i  10  I  W.  Shurmur  & 

W  H.  Lascelles  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

T  9? .  103  30  1  •’ 

J.  Grover  &  Son  .  oo  n 

Stevens  Bros.  .. 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons,  Ltd . £189 

Stevens  Bros .  171 

J.  Grover  &  Son, 
Wilton  Works, 
Islington*  _  162 


Riverside  Works, 

»»  0  I  Upper  Clapton*  £90 
97  10  I 

Hoxton .  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute. 


195  0  0 


Chidley  w 

_  9°-  Ltd .  £165  0  0 

Lole  &  Co.,  Tra¬ 
falgar- square, 

Chelsea* -  185  0  0 


C.  G.  Jones  ....  £139  33 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd.,  310,  Brix- 
ton-road*  ....  339 


“fSS £212 10  0 

&  Son .  204 

'•  V.  Goad, 

24i,  Camber- 
well-road' 


179  0  0 


®-  Sharping. 

„  •, .  275  no 

ll  Leonard  245  17  s 
eb*8on  230  00 
ce  &  Marsh  220  0  0 

Season....;'  210  in  TaSgdon  *  c,ark  £169 
H.  Lascelles  &  °  10  J’ trover  &  Son, 

.  3g9  J  Wilton  Works, 

Knsbu  „  IsllDgton*  ....  147 

<pnneauM^’.C'’£j,8®u^  Myddelton  ”  (Junior). 
Lascelles  &  0  Marchant  &  Hirst  £106 

'•  .  1  tn  n  Grover  *  Son, 

Reason . '  in  Works, 

Power',  no  10  Lslington*  ....  93 

Jrton  *  Co.ln,i£i74C';  fL  John’ s-lane. 
eas°n .  138  X  J: Chessum* Pons  £98 

d&yford  115  0  ^at,ock  &  Par- 
■  8.  Williams  165.  Gray’s 

3011 .  Ill  10  j  ln™d*  ....  86 

*Co; . f U7?‘£ety*r-roaa. 

IS?  J  >Vte5c--y8-  £2«  1 

!d|ey  &  Co.,  97  0  Dorset -street,’ 

1 .  292  10  Balier-stree*  ..  2C8  1 


0  0 


Flood . £238  6  0 

Spencer,  Santo, 

&  Co.,  Ltd...  183  0  0 
W.  Brown  & 

Sons .  171  is  g 

tt  r,  Limehouse,  Brood-street. 

H.  Bouneau  ....  £275  0  I  Vigor  &  Co.  £9qr 

A  wIUbvTf  Ilf  g  la3ngdos  * 

J.  Haydon  *  Sous  240  12  |  liad,^ BtoffTT  234 

a  tt  Poplar,  *«  Bow  Creek.” 

a'  w  te8 . £74  I  J.  Dolman  &  Co..  1, 

R.  Woollaston  &  Co. . !  62 


McCormick  &  Sons  £257  5 
J.  Grover  &  Sons  244  0 
A.  E.  Symes,  Car¬ 
penter’s -r  o  a  d, 
Stratford*  ....  242  0 


G.  8.  S.  Williams  & 

_  Son . £444  o 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  399  0 
E.  Lawrance  &  Sons  330  0 

T.  L.  Green .  327  0 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

Co .  299  0 

Limehouse,  Thomas-street  (Additional  Room  lor  Teachers). 

Vigor  &  Co.  ....... .  £110  I  J.  T.  Robey  .  £87 

H;D/pClarI  •  •  98  A.  E.  Symes.  Carpen- 

Barrett  &  Power -  97  |  ter’s-road,  Stratford*  74 

Rotherhithe,  Midway-place  (Relaying  Floor  and  Removing 
Mahia#  qaliery). 

Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd . £149 

Vigor  &  Co .  145 

J.  T.  Robey .  135 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

Co..  121,  Bunhill- 


Poplar*  . .  £47 


.  Rotherhithe,  Farncombe- street. 

W  FT  o';’-,,'  ’  ’A  £185  0  Holliday  &  Green- 
^H.  LasceUes*  ^  ^wood,  Ltd . £133 

5- ft  m  ig 


•  -  JO!  . 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  134 


The 


H.  Groves  .  127  10 

Maxwell  Bros. 

Ltd.,  310,  Brix- 
ton-road*  _  124 

tt  T .  Rotherhithe.  “  Southwark-park.” 

W-  n"er: .  -235  I  W.  Sayer  &  Son  . 

ih«ss?s.w 

J  Rnrtnn  ^  tdenham- street . 

T  rr™&  C0 . £346  I  J-  Peattie . £123 

W.  Hornett .  «att£Ck  &  Parsons  ■  •  109 

W  u  Tapuuii'  ’  ’  U  •  145  Marchant  &  Hirst. 

-  elles  &  Co.  140  I  136,  Highgate-road  103 
St.  Pancras,  IF.,  Haver  stock-hill. 

Marchant  &  Hirst  £134  0 


.  £149 
144 


W.  Densham  * 
Sons,  17,  Circus- 
road*  . 


Cowley  &  Drake  £387 
£mwys .  i84 

®:.Neal  .  180  u 

t-hinchen  A  Co.  . .  169  0 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  147  0 

W  Hum  pit  S>°uthwark,W.,  Hatfield- street. 
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G.  &  E.  Bradley. .  £40 
Stevens  &  Sons  . .  36  0 

Wontner- Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co..  81, 
Finsbury  -  pave¬ 
ment*  .  32  10 


Acme  Flooring  and 
Paving  Co.  (1904), 

,  Htd.  . £232 

J -at hey  Bros .  169 

E.Triggs .  i63 

J.  Garrett  *  Son.. ..  iei 
Barrett  &  Power. . . .  362 
J.  Mareland  &  Sons  149 

Hackney,  N.,  Oldfield-road  (Heating  Apparatus). 

W.  G.  Cannon  & 

„  Sons . £58  0 

C.  Kite  &  Co .  55  0 

Brightside  Foundry 
&  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd .  45  10  ,  . . 

Islington,  S.,  Richard- street  (New  Boilers  and  Heating 
n  _  Apparatus). 

C.  Kite  &  Co . .  0 

g-Hyi;  . .  340  0 

Brightside  Foundry  &  Engineering 

Company,  Ltd .  327  15 

J.  Grnndy .  395  0 

Comy n.  Ching,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  290  0 

W.  G.  Cannon  &  Sons,  107,  London- 

road,  Southwark* .  285  0 

Kensington,  N.,  Portobello-road  (Improvements). 

.  [That  the  cloakroom  and  the  teachers’  room  of  the 
girls  department  of  the  Portobello-road  school  (Ken¬ 
sington,  N.)  be  enlarged,  and  that  a  stock  cupboard  be 
provided  :  that  expenditure  not  exceeding  280 1.  be 
sanctioned  for  this  purpose  ;  that  the  work  be  executed 
by  Messrs.  J.  &  M.  Patrick,  the  contractors  for  im¬ 
provements  at  the  school ;  and  that  the  actual  cost  be 
calculated,  on  completion,  on  their  contract  schedule  of 
prices.] 

Anerley  Residential  School  (Extension  of  Playing  Field). 
W.  Taylor  (twof£147  0  I  J.  Power,  1, 
estimates)....^  124  0  Madeleine-road, 

Thoburn  ....  75  0  j  Anerley,  S.E.*  .  £73  10 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  Page  169. 
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ONTRACTS  A 


,  .  APPOINTMENT. 

ND  PUBLIC  APP 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  stM  open. 


but  not  included  in  this 


List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Langbank  Sewage  Works . . . !!.'.'!!!! 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  .  . 

New  Street  at  Parc  Main,  Carmarthen^  . 

Sg&KRSS 

Granite .  . 

fdi  D»ik:  iiocke'rk;  Vtc.'.T.'  T.'cbnlcal  School 

Road,  Druncrow . *  [ . 

Three  Shops,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle  ....  ^ 

Rolled  Material  for  Waggons  . 

Electric  Travelling  Cranes  . ' _ 

Sinking  and  Walling  Shaft  .  . 

Granite  Kerb  ••••••• . . . 

Stone  Paving  for  Footways  ••••••• . 

Caledonian  Bank  Buildings,  Buckie. ......  • 

(•STABLING  AT  THAME3  DITTOJS  ...  . 

Cemetery,  Penyrheol  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Renfrew  Lower  District  Committee 
Leeds  Corporation  . 


Plymouth  Guardians  ...  •  ■ 

Carmarthen  Corporation  . 

Cranleigh  Water  Co.,  Lta. 


Edinburgh  City  Council . 

Newhaven  U.D.C . 

ggZjuth^citionAiS;;*" 


Larne  R.D.C. . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


J.  Murray.  C.E '  mS'c ip af  Build InS,  Leeds 

City  Engineer  s  Office,  mu  p  ^ 

W.  Adams.  13,  P^office0 Johmstreet,  Carmarthen . 

Borough  Surveyors  0  ,  yictoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

t?  s  r.mirtney.  Engineer,  ^  ^ 


F.  S  Courtney,  Engineer,  i 

,  .  Pnad  Surveyor.  City-chambers,  Edinburgh.. 

Mr- Proudjoot,  City '  Road _  bur  *  ^  tl  ,T . 


Mr.  Prouamuu,  y-.-  ,ace  NewCastie-on-  lyne . 

k  feJSSg  : : ::  | 

■»-* . 


Woolcombers,  Ltd.  •••••• . 

North-Eastern  Railway 

Secretary  of  State^for  India  . . 
Dulais  Anthracite  Collieries  Co. . 
Edmonton  U.D.C . 


Architect  Post  Office-chambers,  Elland 

BC,tlst . 

P.  Tumor,  jM WVZ"  ' 

Whits,ml1 . 


A8.0C. of TrottiigHoHC  Owners, Ld. 
Caerphilly  U.D.C .  . 


I  SSraas*  co. . 


SSS asste  0bUcM»r 

Alterations,  etc.,  Fowey  Grammar  School  . . 

Millport  Waterworks . . . 

»i  Hi;™; ::::: . ;;; 

Eleven  Houses  at  Lock-street,  Abercyuon  . .  . 

IlS'D^l  w®  “  w“no»r  Chiton 

. ;;; 

Seven  or  Eight  Cottages  at  Senghenydd  . . . . 

Nine  Houses,  Blaenogwr  NantvinoeL  ^. .  . 

School,  King  Edward-street,  Middiewicn 

SSiKSsfe 

Kttlu^ 

A°SKcBBeS.r  mi  VOX  U VO*.  «■“»>« 

•NEW  BOILER  HOUSE.  ETO.  -  - . . . 

HAib 

.Ji'SS  WOBKS,1  ?m™™“e-A™NilE 

wStaat  Glass  Houghton  Cutsyke  School  . 


West  Riding  Education  Committee 


itoss  *  Macbeth,  Architects,  Queenagate- chambers;  Iuvernm^  . . 

Pound  Farm,  Esjier,  * S'councii ‘offices.'  Caerphilly . 

A-  O.  Harpur,  Survey  ,  <  swan-arcade,  Bradford  . 

f  ^ickers-Edwkrds!' County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield.. 

I  te  sm“: 

-*  ~.  Channon.  Architect,  Malton . . . 


•The  Governors  . . . . 

Millport  Town  Council^ . 

Luddenden  Foot  U.D.C . 

Holmer  Parish  Council  . . 

Newton-in-Makerfield  U.D.C . 

Building  Committee .  . 

Taff  Building  Club 


The  Headmaster  •  • •  •  • : ;  : We’st ‘Regent-street.  Glasgow  . . . . 

Surveyor  CotfncU  Offices,  Luddenden  Foot  .. 

*J&SS£%  '  *  M . 


Suirey  Education  -Committee 

Mr.  N.  B.  Thompson  . 

Ilford  U.D.C. . . 

Finchley  U.D.C.  • •  •  ■ •  •  •  •  •  ■ 
Lewis-Merthyr  Colhery  Co. . . 


A[aBowes  Gas°Eigineer,  Town' Hall,  Earlestown,  Lancs . 

t  rnnk  Rees.  Architects.  Neath. . . . 

W.  Bowd^well,  Architect^  T re  arna  .  ^.^.  .^^^  Pontypridd 

Taff  Building  giuu  .....  ■  -  -  .  Lloyd  Thomas,  Engr.  anu 

Llantwitfardre  Panah  Council  ....  ^  Adam3  ,4i  Matket-PlaM.  M  P th  ; sw 

. 

H.  aw,  Surveyor  Town  HaU,' Eford,  —  y •  ■ ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 
¥*  wtrpi; moTArchite'ct  Cllve-ehambere,  Windsor-place,  Cardiff 
T  Tout,  8=  Diham-street,  Nantvmoel  . 

J.^fosbome^Amhitect^fl^'cp^more-rowy  Birmingham3. . 


Chester  Sub.-Com.‘for  Winsford.etc. 
Oxford  Education  Committee  .... 


West  Suffolk  Education  Committee 
Handsworth  U.D.C . 


Clare  R.D.C. . . . 

SSffaCn%Po°S°o.'Eu.bVm: 

do. 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . 


Aug.  li 


.  waiter  Engineers,  Mlltoi-cbbg..  Mlllon-at.  Sottinslnm  A.,.  II 

f^BmZe.  Boroueti  Eugjneer,  Town _HaU,  Blackpool  .  h 

Bbrougb  Engineer,  Town  Hall.^ulbam  . .  S- 


Wes^Eiding  Education  Committee 


Pembroke  Borough  CouncU 


■  sew  Engines  and  Offers  lor  Bnisting  Ones  „  . .  ■ 

Boys’  School,  Pontshonorton  . . 

.“iSSSis 


do. 


Skipton  U.D.C.  •  -  - 

Kent  Education  Committee  . 

Herts  C.C.  ......  . . 

Chadderton  U.D.L.  -•-•••••  • 

Univ.  Coll,  of  South  Wales  and  Mon. 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Parish  of  Lambeth  . 

Shipley  U.D.C . .  •  •  . . 


T°AaBntoryTs:  B°  mrds^'AreMtSrQmen-street,  Motley  .. 


R.  D.  Lawless,  Town  Clerk,  Pembroke*. . 

a  H  Hill  *  Sons.  Engineers.  3,'  Victoria-st  Westminster.  S.W. 
S;  s.  Hvthe-street,  Outbid  . . 


$  Harstom  SSOS’d.  Sy«.e-Btr.e^  - 


s^s 

Commercial-st.,  Leeds 


Risbridge  Guardians  . 

Borough  of  Hornsey  . 

do. 

Selby  U.D.C.  . . 

Finchley  U.D.C.  . . 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  ... ..... 

Humber  Com.  Ry.  &  Dock  Co.  Dcrs. 
Bucks  Education  Committee. . .. . . 

Mr.  R.  Kitching  . . . 


rffiirrsoV  Engm”'ffih"d-Hill.st  HeyWood  A  Westmieete 

W  I?  Cards?  Architect,  81.  WhitehaH-plaee.  S.W.  I . 

H'  r'o  ' Tsmallm'Sif  A'0Ute?t,°8.  Queeaatmet/dheapside,  EL. 
™  ArMiitpoh.  Parliament-mansions,  Yictona-sweet, 8.W. 


.  do. 

Aug.  S 


Percy  Grifflth,  Ehgiaeer.  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W,  W  » 
w  S  Wilson,  Architect,  6,  Mggj  W'a  g.ll 

sgss.  1 

T  B  Thompson.  Architect,  15.  Parliament-street,  Hu  . .  ^ 

Davidson  &  PhiUipson,  Pearl-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Ty  ....  ^ 


Wortley  R.D.C. 


F.  Crawshaw.  Surveyor,  Loxley  . .  - ...  ••••  ••  ■' * 
H.  Leaver.  Architect.  22,  Donegall-place,  Belfast  . 
The  Managers,  Barkisland  . 


Rb^ouTled°gef  Manager',  ‘Garforth  Colliery,  near  Leeds . 

Mrs.  Mellor,  Gorpliwysfa,  Old  Colwyn . 

F.  Holbrook,  Secretary 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary.  | 

Corporation  of  London  . 

Ttmt  morirf  with  »n  ufjri «»  (*>  we  ndeerliieri  in  14ie  mmba. 


August  5,  1905.] 
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TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  167. 
LONDON.— For  painting  works -for  residences  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Westminster  City  Council : — 

T.  Coulthard....  £166  0  I  Love  &  Co .  £126  16 

W.  Day  &  Son  ..  141  0  J.  Roberts .  119  0 

T.  W.  Eayleck  ..  135  0  |  J.  R.  Sims*.  ....  104  0 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction  of  four  bridges 
carrying  the  Albert  Embankment-road  over  certain 
dock  entrances,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  Mill  Pond 
Bridge  in  Nine  Elms-lane,  for  the  London  County 
Council 

Pedrette  A 

0  Co . £3,612  0  0 

Cochrane  & 
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LONDON.— For^the  construction  of^authoriBBd  tramways  in  Garratt-lane,  etc.  (tendon,  tor  roadwort,  paving 


works,  etc.),  for  t 


Mowlem  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  £4,637 
Westminste  r 
Construc¬ 
tion  Co., 

Ltd .  4,227 

Heeoan  & 

Froude  . .  3.783 
Kavanagh  & 


Co.  . 


3,695  8 


...  8,444  15  6 
Muirhead, 

Greig,  & 

Matthews  3,428  11  6 
T.  W.  Ped- 
rette  .... 

A.  Fasey  A 
Son*  .... 


3,428  7 


Baker  &  Co. 

Butler  &  Co.  3, 

[The  amount  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
was  £3,825  2s.  6d.] 


LONDON.— For  main  drainage  extension,  southern 
Council—  80Wer  N°‘  2’  f°r  the  London  County 

Hutchinson 1  *  Co . £027,238  9  6 

Muirhead,  Greig,  *  Matthews  ....  657,278  6  9 

Bentley  A  loch  .  636.261  1  9 

WHCennedy,  Ltd .  617,176  1  1 

Berry  A  Co. .  500  0-9  7  q 

r'rtMKr0'1  494^785  10  10 

40) .  484,419  16  0 

*  Bee™|  .  478,023  16  11 

f)  Rh«'l  T  lt  ^ a .  474,490  8  9 

J ''SSI *  Son  .  451,300  14  1 

B  H  wui .  450,609  10  1 

’  •  H.  Ltd .  440  C35  11  Q 

WPra0nA8On,VTifJtOrla-3‘-'8-W-*  437', 169  9  6 

" '  M°88  A  Sons,  Ltd .  391,503  8  3 

^ffi1tS2ia(l*t!!?!“ioverI,*d traVfilliDK  cranes 
r  m,  .®'  eAfor  ,,le  London  County  Council  •— 

J.  Musgrave  A  Sons,  Ltd . £1,498  0  0 

J.  Spencer  A  Co .  1  'o  ,n  «  n 

,  .  De^bury  Electric  Manufacturing  ’  0 

?•* h tiwi j.' Ltd. ::::  \  S 

Le^8  Engineering  and  Hydraulic 

T.  Broadbent  A  Sons,'  Ltd.  j .  J’lo2  ^  0 

(Mc»Ve'r  1,102  '  ° 

J-  Hitchen  *  Bon,  Ltd . f‘S  S  S 

rUe.9  t* TeDder  DOt  t0  sPec*ftcation.] 

«ndon),  LtdT to  sublet ^0%  Sr03;  .(Leicester  and 
K  Ltd., of  Wolverhamnt^  *lectnc  Construction 
fm  as  may  be  annm^°k  ’°.r. to  8ucil  °*her  person  or 
under  the  Mntraet|by.ithe  chi?E  ofticer cl 
f»Pn»nt  In  eonSon  Li  m™1’1’  y  ,he  Bleol,lc 
IBnes  for  the  NeefcroHs  cabshed.0  0vertad  ““veiling 

King' 

>■  Appleby  *  s™,  d0"  c°™‘>’.9?“»ell 

rssj«%*oi' 


R.  W.  Blackwell  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Dick,  Kerr,  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  London* 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Griffiths  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

J-  G.  White  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Muirhead,  Greig,  A  Matthews  _ 

T.  C.  Starkey  . 

Engineer's  estimate . 


Tramways  Work. 

Paving  Works 
for  Street 
Widenings. 

£  s.  d. 

63,042  12  0 
64,459  6  9 
05,351  18  7 
08,631  16  1 
64,794  18  0 
67,875  12  7 
203,687  7  2 
66,291  9  1 

£  s.  d. 

33,159  12  6 
31,782  16  10 
31,032  1  5 
28,569  5  4 
33,683  11  6 
32,017  14  7 
58,583  16  0 
33,444  10  6 

96,242  3 
96,384  0 
97,091  1 
98,478  9 
99,893  7 
262,271  3 
98,736  6 


Ti  v.  ,  l  “**'*»“  wuuiai;.;  uin  luuuwiug  portions  or  tne  wort  in  connexion  with  thn 

construction  of  the  tramways  from  York-road,  Wandsworth,  v  id  Red  Lion-street,  South-street,  and  Garratt-W 
3  414  18  3  t0  D.e^oe'road;  looting,  namely— (i.)  to  the  Hadfleld  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  the  manufacture  of  the 
’  special  work  (consisting  of  points,  crossings,  etc.) ;  (ii.)  to  the  Anderston  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd  of  Middlesbrouch 

0f.t  -e  xcftiron  yokes;  (Hi  )  to  Messrs.  Doulton,  Ltd.,  of  London,  the  manufacture  o| the 
P°r?elam  isolators  ,  (rv.)  to  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss,  Ltd.,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  manufacture  of  iho 
tie-bars,  etc. ;  and  (v.)  to  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  supply  of  cement.] 

roadwork^ etoTfor  IE”,  SfSl.tt," ^  °‘  th°  8°“th  •*~l**»  «* 


£11,200  0  0 
10,904  0  0 
10,715  0  0 
10,689  0  0 
10,637  0  0 
10,580  0  0 
10,492  0  0 
10,215  0  0 
10,191  0  0 
10,189  0  0 
10,061  0  0 
10,000  0  0 
10,000  0  0 
9,976  0  0 
9,938  0  0 
9,894  0  0 
9.828  0  0 
9,750  0  0 
9,646  0  0 
9,627  13  3 
9,494  0  0 
9,436  0  0 
9,433  0  0 
9,307  0  0 
9,290  0  0 

”£"s;o?'6'w“h8“‘»"d™ 

ONDON,—  Fnr~th 
Appleby  A  sons 

jfEovatt.Ltd..  .  £17,969  17  6 

E-  Hoiloway.  .  16,962  19  0 

Randall.. .  J®.Ml  o  o 

i' Sharpington  .  16,263  4  lo 

J  Nightingale8.0. .  16,229  14  0 

Martin,  Wells.  A  Co  ‘tm .  16-992  14  3 

J- Lawrence  A  Sons'.’ L  d .  11®-958  8  3 

a' ,v  Cmchead  ..  .  15,801  8  7 

n m°S3  &  Co.  .  15.799  17  3 

IIS 'l  l 

S«-*“ 

tte  A  on.':: . 

f.'-ft&A0?-  . 


Kirk  A  Randall  . .  ’ "  ‘ 
H-L.HoUfway 
»-E.  Moss  A  Co.... 

J-  Christie  ... 

$•  E.  Nightingale . 

2i  si|arpiDgton  . . 

Cb';i 

“■“.SooleiSon':.'" 

5*3®**"“ 

B.  AH.  F.  Higgs'  .  “ 

A.  Fa’S  Br°3'  (Londo’ 

1  J-  Outtndge....  "" 

!  j-  Garrett  A  Son . 

A.  Hudson  A  Co. 

P/‘  •’•Hawkins  A  Co 

estimate  of  cost  "• 


15,359  16 
15.279  O  3 
15,183  19  li 
14,472  19  0 
14.182  17  10J 


— 

Tramways  Work. 

Paving  WorkB 
for  Street 
Widenings. 

J.  G.  White  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  London*  . 

Dick,  Kerr,  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Griffiths  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

£  s.  d. 

103,874  11  2 
169,736  8  0 
173,830  4  1 
177,284  19  6 
175,648  12  4 
106,491  4  10 

£  b.  d. 
85.371  3  4 
30,483  2  3 
30,647  14  2 
27,370  0  6 
36,066  9  7 
33,491  14  7 

Muirhead.  Greig.  A  Matthews  . 

Engineer’s  revised  estimates  . 

£  s.  d. 
199  245  14  6 
200,219  10  3 
204.377  18  3 
204,656  0  0 
210.616  1  H 
198,982  19  5 


rn  v  A  ,  Ltci"  *9  8U1bt-let  to  the  undermentioned  firms  (or  to  such  other  persons  or  Arms  ftS 

may  be  approve!  by  the  engineer  under  the  contract)  the  following  portions  of  the  work  • _ (i  )  To  the  Anderstn11 

SS!?,eKrS’i3r  S'  ‘»h,B  »' «■»  &•«-*,  ■  01.)  to  S  Ha(m’.id08teV 

company.  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Lorain  Steol  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ohio,  U.8.A.,  Ihe  supply  of  the  Boecial  woik 
the  cement. ]B1D8S'  et° ^  ’  aDd  llU,)  4°  lh6  AB80ciated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  Company,  Ltd.,  the  supply  of 

c““CF"  pavlng  Br0ad  Sanclusrl'.  Gt-  a»orge-ittoet,  and  ParUament-ntrest,  for  tha  WMlmlnster 


Acme  Flooring  and  Paving  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Mowlem  &  Co . 

French  Asphalt  Co . 

Vale  de  Travers  Asphalt  Paving  Co . . 

Limmer  Asphalt  Paving  Co . 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.* . . . . . 


(Tender  not  in 
(Tender  not  id 

f  Deal  . 

I J arrah  or  Karri. . 

Asphalt  . 

Asphalt  . 

Asphalt  . 

("Deal 
J  Snrm 


Broad 

Sanctuary. 


11 


per  sq.  yard, 
s.  d. 

tion  from  speci 
tion  from  speci 
9  6 
13  0 


Parliament- 

street. 


fleation.) 
fi  cation.) 


11 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  boundary  railings 

alongside  Dartmouth  Park-hill,  Waterlow  Park,  for  tne 
London  County  Council 


Marlin,  Wells: 

Co.,  Ltd .  £690 

S.  Kind  .  073 

F.  &  T.  Thorne . .  699 


I.T.  B.  Robey  .... 
T.  Pearce,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Heath*  . . 


LONDON.— For  road  works,  Portland-avenue,  for 
the  Hackney  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Norman  Scorgie,  „  T  -- 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Hackney,  J'  J50®3 


Trickett  A 

Sons . £634  18  4 

Harvey  Bros.  497  8  11 
G.  Porter -  483  13  11 


A.  T.  Catley  .  £447  7 
W.  Griffiths  A 
Co.,  Ltd.* . .  446  10 


™^?N^°£T,IT.ForT  additlons  and  alterations  to  base- 
ment  of  Public  Library,  Manresa-road,  Che 'sea,  for 
children  s  reading-rooms,  etc.,  for  the  Chelsea  Public 
.Libraries  and  Museums  Committee.  Mr.  L.  Stokes 
architect,  3,  Gt.  Smith-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  —  ’ 
w  P  P)nl,„„  404  «  Hollow 

Bros. 


W.  F.  Picken  £1,424  10  0 
J.  Shelbourne 

&  Co . 

Fire-Resisting 
Corporation, 

Ltd . 


..  1,393  0  0 


H.Lo  vail,  Ltd. 

G.  Wade _ 

O.  Craske  .... 
Patman  & 
Fothering- 

Martin,  Wells', 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

-  Norton  .. 


1,375  0  0 
1,330  0  0 
1,314  0  0 
1,300  0  0 


MAESYCWMMER. — For  the  erection  of  fifty-five 
houses  at  Maesycwmmer,  for  the  Mi  esycwniBaer  Land 
Building  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Ivor  Jones  &  T.  E.  Ric  rnrds, 
architects  and  surveyors,  18,  St.  Mary-street  Cardiff 


Roofed 
with 
Slates. 

Davies  Bros . £10,890  0  0 

l’assmoie  A  Perkins  10,862  0  0 

K.  Williams  .  10,650  0  0 

....  10,395  0  0 

_  10,390  O  0 

R-  Jones .  10,175  0  0 

M.  Gibbon  .  10,072  11  10 

E.IHughes  .  9,845  0  0 

Jones,  Humphreys,  A 

Ewan  .  9,803  9  0 

L.  Davies .  9,460  0  0 

Yeo,  Maesycwmmer*  9,444  0  0 


Patent  Self- 
Lock  Roof 
TiliDg. 

!  £10,670  0 
10,230  0 
10,065  0 


. £1,271  0  0 

Vigor  A  Co. . .  1,263  0  0 

Turton  A 
Appleton  . .  1,223  O  0 

C.  P.  Roberta  1,222  0  0 

B.  E.  Night- 


H.  Kent  . . . 
Lole  &  Co.  . 
T.  Pearce  . 
G.  Pride  . . . 
Whitehead 

Co . 

J.  Christie 


1,217  0  0 
1.2  3  00 
1,197  O  0 
1,183  14  6 
1,175  0  0 

1,175  0  0 
1,163  19  0 


J.&W.  Drake*  1,136 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  brick  chimney  shaft 
Mr  fE  hF8  pin0,ruthR.B0r0K8i1  Council  of  Be tbnal  Green. 
Hall  Borou*b  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  Town 

»nd  EnijiS  Q,iantltIes  ^  Borongh  surveyor 

Universal  En- 
glneeringCo.  £272  15  0 
Patman  & 

Fotheringham  206  0  0 
Myles  &  War- 

rr,™: . .  183  12  2 

a.  Simmonds  173  15  0 
l.  Castle  &  Son  163  0  7 
A.  Edwards..  16112  9} 

O.  Yates  &  Co.  158  3  0 
Ferbeck  Chim- 

“ey„Co"‘  F.  Webster', 

structlon  Co.  150  15  0 


G.  Bulford  . . 
Mattock  A 
Parsons  .... 
Heinrich  &  Co. 

T.  Torode _ 

W.  H.  Hyde. . 
C.  R.  Price  . . 
W.  Neil  &  Co. 
F.  AT. Thorne, 
Isle  of  Dogs, 


£154  3  6 

153  0  0 
149  11  4 
148  13  3 
146  0  0 
142  0  0 
.133  16  7 


MAESYCWMMER. — For  roads  and  surface  water 
drains  at  Maesycwmmer,  for  the  Gelli  Deg  Ishaf  Estate. 
Messrs.  Ivor  Jones  &  T.  E.  Richards,  architects  and 
surveyors,  18,  St.  Mary-street.  Cardiff 


D.  Richards..  £1,045  13  6 
Vodden  A  Lee  960  10  0 
F.  A.  Sheen. . 

F.  Ashley  .... 

Barnes,  Chap¬ 
lin,  A  Co. . . 

E.  &  D.  Davis 


789  13  6 
679  14  0 


R.  W.  Hunter 

A  Co .  £625  1  2 

G.  Rnttes  ....  614  10  0 

J.  Jenkins, 
Maosycwm- 
mer* .  6C0  0  0 


PERTH.— For  the  reconstruction  of  quay  wail  at 
lower  harbour,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  K.  M’Killop, 
Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  Tay-street,  Perth  :  — 

T.  Leith  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria-street,  Perth*,  on 

schedule  prices._ _  _ _ 

PERTH. — For  causewaying,  etc.,  KingEdward-street, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  R.  M'Killop,  Burgh  Sur¬ 
veyor,  12,  Tay-street,  Perth: — 

P.  Tawse,  Aberdeen*,  on  schedule  of  quantities. 

PONTYPOOL.  —  For  proposed  rebuilding  of  the 
George  Hotel,  Pontypool,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  A  Sons, 
Ltd..  Newport.  Mod.  Messrs.  Swalwell  A  Havard, 
architects  and  surveyors,  Dock-street,  Newport.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architects: — 

W.  Jones  A 

Son  .  £2,577  0  0 

W.  P.  Lewis  2,675  0  0 
Clements  A 

Co .  2,510  0  0 

J.  Linton  A 

Co .  2,500  0  0 

J.  Charles  . .  2,489  0  0 
E.  C.  Jordan  2,457  0  0 
J.  H.  Lead- 
beter  ....  2,448  0  0 
J.  Lean  A  Son  2,406  O'  0 


J.  Edwards  A  „  „ 

Co .  £2,375  0  0 

J.  Jenkins, 

Ltd . 

D.  W.  Rich-  „  „ 

ards.  Ltd.  2,307  0  0 

C.  H.  Reed  . .  2,800  0  0 

E.  R-  Evans  2,298  6  9 
Bowers  A  Co.  2,257  10  0 
A.  8.  Morgan 

A  Co.,  New-  _  „  „ 
port* .  2,189  0  0 


2,375  0  0 


1.7° 


the  builder. 


[August  5, 


PLAI3T0W.  —  For  erecting  tramway  offlcee  and  car 
depot,  Greengato-street,  for  West  Jam  Bor  u 
Council.  Mr.  J.  G.  Morley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 
Hall,  West  Ham,  E. 


0  0 


37,636 

36.550 

36,206 


36,921  16  9 


Sbelbourne  & 

Co .  £40,227 

Wilkin  son 

Bros . 

Yates  &  Co. 

West  Bros.. . 

F.  Webster. . 

Horlock  & 

Son .  36,034  0  0 

W.  II  Hvdo  36,400  0  0 
F.  J.  8tanley  35.391  0  0 
Perrv  &  Co.  33,987  0  0 
H.  Lovatt 

Ltd . ; 

J.  E.  Johnson 
A  Son. . . . 

A.  Faulks  . . 


3,900  0  0 


Martin, Wells, 

<fc  Co . £32,650  0  0 

W.  Mnnders  32,481  0  0 


Rowley  Bros. 
Leslie  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

A.  Hudson  & 


31,849  0  0 
31,500  0  0 


B.  E.  Nigh  tin¬ 
ea  le .  »1 .068  0  u 

A.  E.  Byrnes  31,020  0  0 


31,499  0  0 
31,250  0  0 
31,058  0  0 


30,900  0  0 


Son' 

l.  E.  Moss  oc  _  „ 

Co .  30.780  0  0 


PRUDHOE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
national  schools,  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
K.G.  Mr.  T.  Wiglitman  Douglas,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  1,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  — 
E.  T.  George. .  £900  0  0 


W.  8.  Ander¬ 
son  A  Son. .  £1,152 
T.  Dorin  ....  1,038 

J.  T.  Phillip- 

son  .  1,030 

J.  White _  1,006 

R.  Smithson 
&  Sons .... 


G.  Watson  & 


878  10  0 


903  0  0  | 


E.  R.  Davison, 
Blaydon-on- 
Tyne*  .... 
G.  Penty  .... 


WITTON.-rm  ee*er»,  Urban 

rlsinft  main.  Holdford-ro^l,  Eneineer  and 

Kynr.Toundl  Bn^Ha^worth,  Biradn^am 


E.  Boore  . .  £2,C67  2  11 
C  11  r  r  a  1 1 , 

BiL4  1,018  0  0 


;  ivo. 

Sutherland  & 

Thorpe  •  •  £1.569  17 
W.  Cunliffe, 

Blr  m  i  n  g-  1MS  2 


[Englnear'a  estimate,  £2,030  7>.  74.] 
Contract  So.  4 M°‘n  £890 
Tangyo's, 


tB^ineeds  estimate,"  £890.] 

WITTOtt.— For  engine  T jHrl7?n t:V>rat.ri 

boundary  wall.  ,H°  £0hrd' '  Mr  '  H.  Eicbardson,  Engineer 
andnSnrve^r,lltCouncu'  Ho^Hand, worth,  Binning- 
ham:—  contract  No.  3. 

E.  Boore  ..  £1,972  16  3  I  T.  A.  Cole  & 


C  u  r  r  a  1  1 , 

Lewis,  &  _ 

Marlin  - .  1.918 

W.  Cunliffe  1,807 
w.  Hopkins  1  oe'n 


,  Son......  £L689  5 

|  Lee  A  Son..  1,589  0 
I  G.  E.  *  Jack- 

son,  Old-  „ 

I  bury* -  1.490  1<s 


SHANGHAI.— For  a  residence  at  Shanghai,  for  Mr. 


Yu  Yuen  Chong  .  *9,000 

Oriental  Construction  Co . -  •  •  1  ‘  >b-° 

Shanghai  Building  &  Investment  Co., 

Ltd .  *7.720 

Zee  Euan  Kee  .  *®*^ 

Zeen  Yung  Chong .  15'90° 

[All  of  Shanghai.]  . 

[The  present  value  of  tlie  tael  is  about  2s.  7d.  to 

3s.  4d.  sterling.]  _ _ _ _ 

SIDBURY.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  national 
school,  for  the  Sidbury  School  Managers  ■ 

G.  Gabe  . £121  |  S.  Turner,  Sidbury*  £113 


STANLEY  (Durham).— For  street  works  and  im¬ 
provements  on  South  Moor-lane,  and  also  street  cross¬ 
ings  at  Stanley.  Oxhill,  and  South  Moor,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Routledgo,  surveyor,  Stanley, 

J  <?hn  so  n  &  |  G.  E.  Simpson  £662  9  4 

Strong  ....  £820  14  8  McLaren  & 

A.  Routledge  740  15  3  8  o  n.  Gos- 

R.  C.  Birtley  695  16  10  |  forth*  -  blw  /  » 


tiupniua  a, -  oil 

JOh;£i.^r:ls6  £2,098  1  8,.  8d;] 

WOKINB. — For  ^rations  and  room!‘°Westfleid 
manual  instruction  a  surrey  Education  Com- 

architects,  36, 

Victoria-streot,  London,  SAV.. 


0.  Whitburn  £6,002  0  0 
R.  Wood  & 

Son .  6,911  6  - 

Eoness  Bros.  5,723  9  0 

H.  Kent -  6,672  0  0 

T.  Stimson  . .  5,66a  0  0 

G.  Lawrence  5,664  o  c 
W.  H.  Lorden  6,656  0  0 

1  Appleton  . .  5,686  0  0 


Drowley&Co.  £5,277  0  0 
Martm  Wells  „„ 

w.  Gale  6,250  3  6 
— &  Co...  6.247  11  0 

H.  Harris  . .  6,214  0  0 

lick11;. f. “7  6,120  0  0 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd,,  BATH, 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE, 


The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Tract .  \ . 

^  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.)  ^kudS* 


Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. 


London  Agent :— Mr.  E.  A.  Williams 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand.  1 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


apjjioi'y.  . .  - - - - 

Westminster,  S.W. 


STIRCHLEY.— For  erecting  a  bridge  over  the 
Bournville  stream.  Bond-street  (Hennebique s  ferro¬ 
concrete  system),  for  the  King’s  Norton  and  North  field 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer, 

23.  Valentine-road,  King’s  Healh  :— 

Yorkshire  Hennebique  Contracting  Co.,  Ltd.  tdoo 


SUDBURY. — For  new  sanitary  annexes  and  drain¬ 
age  at  the  UDion  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Clare  &  Ross,  architects,  1,  West-street,  Fids- 


Ingram  & 

Son .  £1,124  10 

East  &  Hyde  986  9 

Martin.Wells, 

&  Co .  965  0 

Hughes  ....  950  0 


Dc”1'.S'...4  £899  0  0 


G.  Kemp  ■  • 
McC.  E.  Fitt 
W.  W.  Gale* 


.... .  0  0 
887  0  0 
881  13  11 


- 42 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Pn,„ 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C, 


See  Advt.  p.  x 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  I _ vun 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office^? 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  material; 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehotis 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milt 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terras 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  $ 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

"INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS,  ■' 
4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


YSTRAD-MYNACH. —  For  erecting  a  vestry  for  the 

r^rr!::C§r-oJ:.Sk.6“v-vS6290 

iSF- .  HVyScV?.^:  «"> 


bury-circus.  E.C.  :— 

A.  Suckling  &  Co.,  Halstead,  E: 


.  £2,675 


SWANSEA. — For  culvertiDg  a  portion  of  the  Burlais 
Brook  and  widening  Cwm-road,  for  the  Corporation  : 

D.  Jenkin  &  Sons,  89,  Lower  Oxford- 
street,  Swansea  .  £500 


SWANSEA. — For  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
Swansea  Market,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  Moxliam.  architect.  39.  Castle-street,  Swansea  :— 
Bennett  Bros..  Heathlield-yard* . £3,700 


WEST  HAM.— For  making-up  Bradfleld-road,  for  the 
West  Ham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  G.  Morley, 
Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  West  Ham,  E.  : — 

D.  I.  Jackson  £3,707  5  6  Griffiths  •* 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


W.  Manders  3,667  11  8 
T.  Adams  . .  3,281  4  10 
Parsons  & 

Parsons  . .  3,085  3  3 
J.  Jackson..  3,059  5  10 


£3,037  6  1 

G.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  Poplar*  2,899  7  2 
Hewett  & 

Sons  ....  Incomplete 


WETHERSFIELD  (Essex).— For  erecting  a  dwelling- 
house,  for  Mr.  F.  Wenden.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  architect, 
Cogaeshall  — 

J.  T.  Deeks  ....  £556  10  I  T.  Wicks . £410  0 

O.  E.  Runnacles . .  616  0  H.  Gooch  .  385  6 

G.  Sharp .  425  0  |  _ 


WITTON. — For  storage  tanks  in  Hennebique’s  patent 
ferro-concreto,  Holdford-road,  for  the  Handsworth 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Handsworth,  Birming¬ 
ham  : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

W.  Cunliffe  . £5,3«3  19  3 

Yorkshire  Hennebique  Contracting  Co.  6,147  10  8 

Cruwys  &  Holrough .  4,647  11  0 

J.  Howe  &  Co.,  West  Hartlepool* ... .  3,411  60 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £6,220  13s.  9d.] 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  . 

SON  f8, 


METCHIM* 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  DIAEY  &  TABID!," 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  IL 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wooi 


CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd, 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

oh  Application.  COLCHESTER, 

Telephone  :  0195.  Telegrams  :  ‘  ‘  Orfeur,  Colchester." 

, LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  1 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PITKIN GrTON  &  CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEES, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Eegitlered  Trade  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOK 


ACID-EESISTING  ASPHALTE. 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHAL1! 


FLETCHER,  RUSSELL  &  CO, 


Manufacturers  of 


LIMITED, 
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LOWLY  but  sun 
steel  is  continui 
to  make  its  w 
as  a  material 
construction 
building  wo: 
Except  in  residi 
tial  houses,  thi 
are  very  few  bui 
®gs  in  which  structural  steel  is  i 
j  ,aPl°yed  in  the  form  of  stanchio 
Hers,  and  joints,  and  we  find  an  mere; 
ling  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Brit 
whitects  to  combine  the  steel  memb 
11110  a  connected  framework.  T 
! ,  not  necessarily  imply  the  acceptor 
«  American  methods  of  design  or  a 
f1™1  deviation  from  approved  arc 
“dural  forms,  but  it  certainly  does  me 
dat  the  valuable  properties  of  the  me 
i  “re  beui8  utilised  in  a  more  rational  a 
«lelltific  manner  than  was  t 
Ifease  not  very  long  ago, 

||  'Vllen  au  Amended  Building  Act 
IU  “don  1)e<™  passed  through  Pari 
I  considerably  more  latitude  n 
Ppemuttedto  architects,  for  it  is  mora 

am  that  the  new  regulations  v 
°dy  the  recommendation  of  f 
is  itute-that  the  strength  of  the  st 
Lj  Sh0,Ul,J  be  ProPerl,y  rccognis. 
tW  S  T  °  buddln«s  will  then  ha 
1*2  Y-  reducin«  tte  thickm 
[»*MdoSing  steel  construction,  a 
«»n  scarcely  he  doubted  that  the  opti 

listo\  Tly  exercised-  Assumi 
■ill  f  ,be  the  case.  a  further  impel 
given  to  the  employment 
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structural  steel,  and  architects  will  find  it 
more  and  more  necessary  to  increase 
their  stock  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
this  valuable  material  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advocates  of 
concrete-steel  will  witness  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  that  combination, 
but  the  popularity,  of  steel  applied  in  the 
form  of  substantial' members  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  serious  diminution  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Doubtless  many  will  choose  to  erect 
buildings  with  walls  of  concrete  re¬ 
inforced  by  thin  rods  of.  steel,  but  walls 
of  brick  or  stone  with  a  background  of- 
solid  steel  will  live  long  and  die  hard. 
It  is  not  our  present  object  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  but 
rather  to  draw  attention  to  some  essential 
points  connected  with  the  design  and 
erection  of  buildings  in  which  steel  is  re¬ 
presented  by  familiar  structural  sections. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  although 
its  primary  essentials  were  fairly  covered 
by  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
our  pages  four  or  five  years  ago,*  other 
aspects  are  equally  deserving  of  attention. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  designer  to  be 
familiar  with  the  mathematical  and 
theoretical  side  of  structural  design. 
He  may  readily  acquire  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  steel 
and  of  methods  of  calculation,  to  enable 
him  to  design  a  structure  on  correct  lines 
and  to  provide  for  strength  and  stability. 
But,  to  qualify  himself  for  economical 
design,  practical  knowledge  is  essential. 

*  The  Builder,  vol.  lxxviii.  _  _  ~k_ 
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The  best,  way  of  acquiring  such  know¬ 
ledge  is  in  the  workshop,  where  most  of 
our  leading  civil  engineers  received  a  large 
part  of  their  training.  But  architects  have 
necessarily  to  deal  with  so  many  branches 
of  technical  work  that  a  lifetime  might 
easily  be  devoted  to  practical  training 
if  an  apprenticeship  bad  to  be  served  in 
every  department.  Hence,  so  far  as 
outlying  departments  of  architectural 
practice  are  concerned,  effort  is  concen¬ 
trated  chiefly  upon  the  development  of  a 
capacity  for  dealing  broadly  with  the 
main  principles  of  design  and  a  facility 
for  grasping  the  essential  details  of  con¬ 
struction.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  some  further  insight  into  the 
methods  followed  in  the  workshop 
and  erecting  yard  of  the  structural 
engineer  may  be  recommended  to  read 
a  recent  work  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Farnsworth, 
which  deals  particularly  with  the  practical 
aspect  of  constructional  steelwork.*  The 
book  to  which  we  refer  is  intended  to 
afford  to  designers  generally  an  indication 
of  what  should  be  embodied  in  their 
creations.  If  the  author  succeeds  :n 
making  clear  to  the  designer  the  methods 
of  the  practical  engineer,  he  will  have 
performed  an  excellent  service  to  both 
parties,  for  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
waste  of  time  and  money  than  the  dial¬ 
ings  and  specifications  of  those  who  have 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  processes 
by  which  their  requirements  must  be 

fulfilled. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  has  divided  his  subject- 


*  “Constructional  Steelwork:  ^ei!lgn„sT^fS together 
Practical  Aspect  and  the  Principies^oi  DesLgn,  tog ^  ^ 
with  an  Account  of  the  Present  Methods  a  .  n  • 

Manufacture.”-  Bv  A.  W.  Farnsworth.  London 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905.  _ LS - 
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matter  into  two  parts  : — (1)  Practical 
Designing  and  (2)  Practical  Shop  Work. 
We  shall  now  refer  in  proper  order  to 
some  of  the  more  important  points  in 
each  of  these  main  divisions. 

“  Ideal  Designing  ”  is  the  text  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  in  this  the  author 
does  well  to  cali  attention  to  the  common 
fault  of  putting  blind  faith  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  growth  of  this  defect  is 
probably  due,  as  suggested,  to  the  division 
of  work  in  such  manner  that  the  crafts¬ 
man  has  ceased,- to .  be  a  designer,  while 
the  designer  has.  drifted  away  from 
craftsmanship  ,t.o.  the  regions  of  pure 
theory.  We  have  in  our  midst  too  many 
mathematicians,  posing  as  engineers, 
who  fancy  the  calculus  will  solve  all 
difficulties  and  who  evolve  wonderful 
theories  which  they  vainly  believe  will 
upset  or  override  practical  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who 
attach  too  much  importance  to  their 
own  interpretations  of  observed  results. 
The  great  need  of  the  present  day  is  to 
bring  together  the  designer  and  the  man 
who  has  to  realise  designs  in  concrete 
form.. 

Workshop  .training  in  engineering 
laboratories  cannot  doinuch  for  the  young 
engineer,  and  . students  turned  out  from 
universities  and  colleges  have  always  to 
unlearn  a  great  deal  when  they  get  into  a 
shop  where  the  cost  of  production  is  an 
essential  factor.  Oil  the  other  hand, 
pure  science  cannot  be  of  material  value 
to  the  journeyman  or  master  mechanic, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  enable  him  to 
perfect  his  methods  of  work.  Of  course, 
in  large  engineering  establishments, 
where  designing  is  an  important  branch  of 
daily  practice,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
There  machinery  and  structures  are 
designed  in  a  manner  that  puts  to  shame 
the  efforts  of  men  with  a  semi-technical 
training,  but  it  too  often  happens  that 
the  chiefs  of  such  organisations  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  out  defective  or  extrava¬ 
gant  designs  prepared  by  consulting 
engineers,  or  the  draughtsmen  of  consult¬ 
ing  engineers  having  nothing  more  than 
office  experience. 

A  hypothetical  case  put  by  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  shows  that  he  realises  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  views  expressed  above.  He 
assumes  that  an  engineer  has  to  design 
a  bridge  involving  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel.  Being  aware 
that  so  many  pounds  must  be  paid  for 
every  ton  of  material  used,  he  carries 
figures  to  their,  finest  point,  and  works  in 
materials,  shapes,  and  sections  upon  the 
same  basis.  Yet  the  resulting  design  may 
be  a  wasteful  one,  because  the  forms  of 
material  and  methods  of  construction 
specified  may  add  so  seriously  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture  as  to  make  the  price 
pier  ton  of  finished  work  altogether  ex¬ 
cessive;  Hence,  as  the  author  remarks, 
the  designer  has  “  economised  his  material 
and  wasted  his  labour.” 

Work  is  too  often  designed  in  this 
way,  sometimes  through  the  ignorance 
of  engineers,  but  more  often  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
their  draughtsmen. 

We  readily  admit  that  architects  rarely 
offend  in  this  direction,  but  the  reason 
is  the  most  unsatisfactory  one  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  leave  the  question  of 
design  to  commercial  engineers.  Among 
the  'few  architects  who  understand  the 
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theoretical  design  of  constructional  steel¬ 

work.  one  or  two  may  really  possess 
the  requisite  practical  knowledge,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  Almost  anyone 
can  design  a  structure  so  that  it  shall  be 
safe— the  problem  is  to  achieve  the 
result  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
material  and  labour. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  chapter, 
which  is  a  homily  on  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  economy.  The  author  justly 
deprecates  the  ignorant  attempts  of  some 
engineers  whom  the  “  cult  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ”  has  led  “  to  rosettes  and  stars  and 
ogee  sections,  to  elaborate  piercings  and 
geometrical  patterns.”  He  admits  that 
the  cry  for  beauty  is  not  altogether 
responsible  for  these  outrages  on  good 
taste,  and  attributes  the  blame  rather  to 
the  engineer  who  attempts  to  pander  to  a 
taste  he  does  not.  understand,  and  to 
aim  at  beauty  of  d'etail  when  he  should 
,have  studied  beauty  of  form. 

,  Such  beauty  is  iconsistent  'with  true 
economy.  Some  of  the  finest  stone 
bridges  that  have'  ever  been  built  are 
embodiments  alike  .  of  beauty ,  and  of 
economy.  In  fact,,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  were  economical  for  the  same  reason 
that,  they  are  beautiful.  But  the  day 
of  beauty  for  steel  structures  of  archi¬ 
tectural  character  has  riot  yet  dawned. 
So  far  as  engineers  are  concerned,  the 
attributes  of  beauty  and  economy  are 
best  attained  when  the  work  performed 
has  been  designed  simply  in  accordance 
with  mechanical  and  utilitarian  principles, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  decorative 
treatment.  Architects,  in  whose  province 
lies  artistic  design,  may  find  it  possible 
to  carry  matters  a  point  beyond,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
without  a  sound  knowledge  of  first 
principles  and  adequate  familiarity  with 
the  routine  of  the  fitting  and  erecting 
shop. 

In  discoursing  011  -  “  The  Duty  of  the 
Designer,”  the  author  emphasises  several 
points  which  we  need  scarcely  indicate, 
preferring  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
chapter  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
One  argument,  however,  deserves  special 
mention — namely, that  the  client’s  interest 
can  only  be  properly  safeguarded  by 
men  who  possess,  in  addition  to  theoreti¬ 
cal  training,  adequate  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  current  working  practice.  The 
latter  is  the  more  essential  inasmuch  as 
methods  of  manufacture  are  advancing 
from  year  to  year,  and  we  quite  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  author, 
that  “  the  man  who  to-day  bases  his 
designs  on  his  knowledge  of  workshop 
conditions  a  decade  ago  is  wofully  out 
of  the  race.” 

Only  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  commercial  department  of  structural 
engineering  can  adequately  realise  how 
largely  the  price  of  work  is  influenced 
by  the  specification.  As  the  author 
points  out  in  Chapter  V.,  “  Every  clause, 
every  phrase,  and  ■  word  are  carefully 
considered  before  a  price  is  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Given  the  same  drawings 
and  details,  the  same  identical  design  in 
every  respect,  and  two  specifications 
drawn  up  for  it  by  two  different  engineers 
acting  independently,  and  it  is  not  too 
.much;  to  say  that  the  prices  under  open 
tender  by  tire  same  firm  will  in  some 
cases  vary  as  much  as  5 1.  per  ton.” 

We  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr. 


Farnsworth  in  this  estimato  nf 
difference,  but  the  view  e  mcJnetak 
pressed  in  this  passage  isVT?''et' 

very  necessary  document,  fo, 
the  various  firms  submittim,  t,„  1 **  i 
given  work  would  not  be  able  t  *' 
their  prices  upon  a  comm  ® 
Some  might  allow  for  the  hi*  S' 
ol  work  and  others  for  verv  i  i  ■ 
work  at  minimum  cost.  The  t ■  "t 
tion  of  the  specification  is  to  J?  7 
precisely  what  is  wanted  in  the  .  * 
materials  and  workmanship  a*?*1 
define  the  conditions  imda  1  f 
contract  is  to  be  executed.  Wh  i 
essentials  are  embodied  in  a 
manner  the  specification  is  welcoi* 
valuable  aid  by  the  maker.  ]i,f 
ately,  many  engineers  have  u?' 
which  are  introduced  into  alltheiriZ? 
cations,  with  the  result  that  contrlrti 
firms  are  needlessly  harried,  *1  n 
client  has  to  pay 'an  increased .! 
without  any  corresponding  advam,, 

Mr.  Farnsworth  advocates  the 3 
tion  of  a  standardised  form  forth 
important  items  in  every  specific* 
for  structural  steelwork,  so  that  m 
facturers  may  be  enabled  to' lav  2 
their  works  and  .machinery  to'li 
regular  requirements  with  the  smalk 
possible  expenditure,  and  without  distil 
ing  the  regular  routine  of  operatiT 
Standardisation  of  the  kind  has  L 
adopted  with  much  advantage  in  fl, 
United  States,  and,  to  illustrate  tfe 
point,  the  author  gives  at  the  endollj 
book,  a  copy  of  the  Manufacture’ 
Standard  Specification,  which  is  mj, 
versally  accepted  in  the  United  fe 
as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  struct©! 
engineering  contracts:  The  details  of 
this  document  are  not  precisely  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  Great  Britain, 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a  simi- 
standard  conforming  to  British  engineer, 
ing  practice.  However  stringent  tk 
requirements  of  such  a  specificate 
might  be.  they  would  be  far  prefers!! 
to  the  varying  demands  of  irresponsilie 
designers.  Several  other  fruitful  canss 
of  excessive  cost  directly  traceable  to 
existing  methods  of  specification  a» 
fully  discussed  by  the  author,  and  h 
may  be  hoped  that  his  advocacy  run 
have  some  influence  in  helping  to  ct 
vince  consulting  engineers  of  the  ns® 
sity  for  uniformity  of  practice  in  tk 
direction  indicated. 

According  to  the  system  general 
prevailing  in  this  .country,  comment 
engineers  are  not  supposed  to  prep! 
working  drawings,  the  theory  1«; 
that  these  are  invariably  made  \ 
consulting  engineers  or  the  profession 
advisers  of  public  authorities  and  priva:» ! 
corporations.  Yet  those  who  are  fails! I 
with  actual  practice  are  well  aware  tk 
thousands  of  draughtsmen  all  over  I 
country  are  employed  in  the  works  d 
structural  engineers  to  correct  arid  eisi 
drawings  received,  so  as  to  maketk 
suitable  for  their  intended  purpose. 
The  .reason  why  so,  many  de: • 
drawings  are  sent !  out  is  that  e'nginw 
with  purely  office  training 1  in  stniew 
design  have  very  little  idea  of  via! 
is  actually  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
workmen,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  allowed  no  initiative,  and  are  expend 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  follow  tit 
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i  tracings  handed  to  them.  Foremost 
among  the  errors  made  in  drawings  are 
those  relative  to  riveting.  The  theo¬ 
retical  designer  seems  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  structural  sections  and 
plates  can  only  be  put  together  in  a 
certain  way,  which  at  the  same  time 
governs  the  arrangement  of  the  rivets. 
.Recognising  the  supreme  importance 
of  riveting  in  all  built-up  work,  Mr. 
Farnsworth  devotes  Chapter  VI.  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  more  essential  points 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of 
draughtsmen.  He  shows  that  in  the 
design  of  plate  girders  the  whole  question 
of  the  riveting  should  be  thoroughly 
,  threshed  out  before  the  drawing  has 
advanced  very  far,  and  directs  attention 
to  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  placing 
of  stiffeners  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  spacing  of  .rivets.  Still  worse  is 
the  too  frequent  practice  of  leaving  all 
thought  of  the  riveting  until  the  drawing 
is  practically  complete,  the  result  gener¬ 
ally  being  that  rivets  are  shown  in  places 
where  they  cannot  possibly  be  inserted. 
With  imperfect  drawings  of  the  kind  only 
two  courses  are  open:— (1)  To  follow  the 
drawings  as  far  as  practicable,  which 
sometimes  means  bad  work ;  and  (2) 
to  make  new  drawings  for  approval  by 
%  engineer,  which  means  delay. 

Chapter  VII.  deals  with  the.  choice  of 
steel  sections  by  the  designer,  and  is 
mtended  to  show  how  much  the  sizes  of 
rolled  bars  and  plates  may  affect  the 
delivery  and  finish  of  the  projected  work. 

I  he  author  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
rm  avera?e  work  the  least 

diihcult  thing  is  to  determine  the  stresses 
"o  members.”  This  can  be  done  by 
anyone  possessing  moderate  knowledge 
mechanical  principles,  but  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  the 
workshop  is  necessary  for  really  economi¬ 
cal  design. 


It  is  shown  in  this  chapter  that  ct 
fictions  can  be  bought  more  cheap! 
delivered  more  quickly  than  others. ' 
reason  is  that  the  “  rolling  program 
;  j  the  works  is  invariably  based 
lzes  m  greatest  demand.  Order: 
n„fleV!1ZeS-have  t0  accumulate  unt: 

L!  y  A Sufficient  t0  justify 
wpen.se  of  hanging  the  rolls  in  the 

custom o  lmPfa,tively  demanded, 

0  nei  will  have  to  pay  the 
wpense  involved.  Hence  '  it  is 
.  e»Per  to  waste  a  little  metal  by  a< 
fo?  th gU  an- stock  sections  than  to 
sidprati 10  "lg  of  special  sections. 

1  d  ration  such  as  these  show  tha 

|  feW  m.  dose  touch  wit: 

Ratified  UpVf  fhlS  position  is  t 
■HI.  Ruction  of  the  numb 
c£  ,^lnabnvcn  member,  anc 
of  bars  1  h?  /n0Sfc  convenient  lei 
in?  1  (  plates  are  among  the  rei 

“VS 

ttudv  w  tlo™ughly  worthy  of 

;4kLthlteCtUral  “i  W™ 

^"  Chapter  VIII.  Mr.  Farnsv 

Lorta  ylestl0“  «  finish — a 
rP  rtwHaotor^  fte  determine 

tfc  sUw ‘^fW^notheen  thr 
emely  difficul 
'|t*>ctS“Ch,may  be  ‘he  chi 
5  ^  he  ha, 

P*  actually  erists  1  S,.aUy  ,dlfieran 
"quirements  beVCTal  6‘™ot 
nts  ale  mentioned  by  wi 


illustration.  For  instance,  certain  stan¬ 
dard  drawings  shoyv  the  diagonals  of 
lattice  girders  fitted  carefully  into  the 
root  and  along  the  flanges  of  the  main 
girder  angles— a  method  of  treatment 
probably  costing  about  one  shilling  for 
each  bar,  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  construction.  Similarly, 
it  is  often  required  that  the  ends  of  knee 
stiffeners  shall  be  carefully  dressed  and 
filed  up  to  remove  the  marks  of  the  cold 
saw,  the  only  result  being  that  cost  is 
largely  increased.  Some  draughtsmen 
delight  in  curved  connecting  plates,  for¬ 
getting  that  all  curved  lines  are  very 
expensive,  and  it  is  quite  common  to 
find  two  joggles  demanded  in  one  bar 
where  one  joggle  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  These  and  many  other  tradi¬ 
tional  fads  inevitably  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  steelwork. 

We  can  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  in  his  advocacy  of  punching  for 
rivet  and  other  holes.  It  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  argument  to  say  that  no  controversy 
on  the  subject  has  arisen  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  said  by  the  author 
“  the  whole  question  the  designer  sets 
himself  to  settle  is  how  to  ‘  get  there  ’  in 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  drilled  lioies  are  far 
superior  to  “punched  and  .reamered” 
holes,  and  still  more  superior  to 
simple  punched  holes.  Which  of 
of  the  three  varieties  should  be  adopted 
is  a  matter  for  tbe  discretion  of  the 
designer.  In  many  cases  punching  is 
quite  good  enough,  especially  when 
accurately  performed  by  the  aid  of  the 
most  modern  tools. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  waste  of 
money  in  the  way  of  finish  is  caused  by 
the  requirement  that  the  edges  of  steel 
members  which  are  to  be  buried  in 
masonry  shall  be  planed,  chipped, 
dressed,  and  filed  up  as  carefully  as  if 
they  were  to  be  exposed  to  vi$w.  Finish 
of  the  kind  does  not  in  the  least  add  to 
the  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
structure,  and  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
The  same  pedantry  is  often  exercised  in 
connexion  with  the  design  of  roofs  and 
railway  bridges  high  above  the  heads  of 
spectators,  and  even  in  bridges  intended 
for  remote  Colonial  territories.  Extra¬ 
vagant  folly  of  the  kind  to  which  we  now 
refer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
really  competent  engineers,  who  rely 
for  effect  upon  broad  outlines  and  make 
no  attempt  to  embody  what  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  terms  “  engine  work  fitting  ”  in 
small  details.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  inspected  the  Forth  Bridge  from 
the  water,  and  examined  it  closely  from 
the  footway  of  the  platform,  are  in  a 
position  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
absence  of  minute  finish  in  trivial  details 
in  110  way  detracts  from  the  general 
appearance  of  that  work  when  viewed 
from  the  nearest  possible  point  on  land 
or  water. 

Part  I.  concludes  with  two  chapters  on 
u  Inspection  ”  and  one  on  “  Estimating,” 
the  last-mentioned  being  addressed  more 
particularly  to  commerical  readers.  At 
the  same  time  it  contains  suggestions 
that  ought  to  be  of  service  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  engineering  designer. 

Part  II.  has  the  generic  heading  of 
“  Practical  Shop  Work.”  It  comprises 
seven  chapters,  wherein  fully-detailed 
accounts  are  given  of  the  'Operations 


conducted  in  the  office,  the  template 
shop,  the  girder  shop,  and  the  smithy, 
and  two  chapters,  one  of  which  describes 
painting,  marking,  packing,  and  other 
final  processes  and  the  other  embodies 
the  chief  points  for  consideration  in 
connexion  with  the  design  and  equipment 
of  workshops  for  the  fitting  and  erecting 
of  constructional  steelwork. 

While  heartily  recommending  this,  part 
of  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  book  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  we  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  at  length  to  its  contents. 
Chapter  XII.,  on  “  Office  Routine,” 
shows  how  the  drawings  of  consulting 
engineers  have  to  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  extended  before  the  actual  working 
drawings  can  be  made  for  use  in  the 
workshop,  and  we  hope  it  may  have,  the 
effect  of  bringing,  offenders  to  a  sense  of 
their  shortcomings. 

The  remaining  chapters  describe 
methods  of  work  and  illustrate  the.  types 
of  modern  machinery  used  for  rolling, 
straightening,  bending,  sawing,  shearing, 
planing,  pressing,  forging,  welding,  drill¬ 
ing,  punching,  and  riveting  structural 
steel  sections.  They  also  deal  with 
marking  for  erection,  painting,  inspection, 
testing,  packing,  and  various  processes 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  structural 
contracts. 

The  information  collected  in  these 
chapters  shows  that  the  author  possesses 
personal  experience  of  the  subject,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  its  publication  will 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  making  many 
designers  acquainted  with  the  details,  of 
workshop  practice,  thus  enabling  them 
to  follow  the  progress  of  their  ideas 
through  the  different  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  to  final  realisation. 

The  work  should  be  a  valuable  help  to 
architects  and  engineers  alike,  being 
calculated  to  make  up  in  great  measure 
for  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge, 
which  in  its  way  is  quite  as  important  as 
familiarity  with  the  theoretical  principles 
of  structural  design. 


EXTRAORDINARY  TRAFFIC  ON 
HIGHWAYS. 

|  HE  increase  of  building  and  what 
is  termed  in  popular  language 

_ the  “  development  ”  of  rural 

and  suburban  districts  is  making  the 
question  of  the  so-called  “  extra¬ 
ordinary  ”  traffic  •  on  highways  daily 
more  important.  This  fact  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  official  Law  Reports,  in 
which  during  the  last  few  years  quite  a 
number  of  new  cases  on  this  point  are  to 
be  found. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  in  its  basis 
statutory,  though,  like  nearly  all  law  in 
England,  judicial  decisions  on  the 
original  statutory  law  have  enlarged  the 
original  legal  elements,  and  so  in  com¬ 
bination  have  laid  down — for  the  present 
— something  in  the  nature  of  a  fairly  clear 
body  of  rules.  By  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
s.  23,  it  is  enacted  that  “  where  . 
it  appears  to  the  authority  which  is  liable 
...  to  repair  any  highway  - 
extraordinary  expenses  have  been  in¬ 
curred  by  such  authority  in  repairing 
such  highway  by  reason  of  the  damage 
caused  by  excessive  weight  passing  along 
the  same  or  extraordinary  traffic  thereon 
such  authority  may  recover  :  :  7 
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from  any  person  by  whose  order  such 
weight  or  traffic  has  been  conducted  the 
amount  of  such  expenses.”  This  statute 
was  followed  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years 
by  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  which 
amended  the  section  set  out  above  by 
substituting  for  the  words  “  by  whose 
order  ”  the  words  “  by  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  whose  order.”  The  result  of 
this  legislation  has  been  to  engraft  on  our 
highway  law  exceptional  liabilities  in  the 
case  of  certain  persons  who  use  the  high¬ 
ways.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
liability  can  be  regarded  as  properly 
imposed.  The  taking  of  extraordinary 
or  unusual  traffic  along  a  road  is  not  an 
improper  or  illegal  act  in  itself :  it  is  a 
legitimate  use  of  a  public  highway.  In 
the  year  1893,  in  the  case  of  Hill  v. 
Thomas,  the  Court  of  Appeal  laid  down 
this  rule  : — “  Extraordinary  traffic  is 
really  a  carriage  of  articles  over  the  road 
at  either  one  or  more  times  which  is  so 
exceptional  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
articles  carried  or  in  the  mode  or  time  of 
user  of  the  road  as  substantially  to  alter 
and  increase  the  burden  imposed  by 
ordinary  traffic  on  the  road  and  to  cause 
damage  and  expense  thereby  beyond 
what  is  common.”  But,  as  already 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  improper  use  of 
the  road  made,  and  it  comes  to  this,  that 
a  man  who  for  a  time  uses  a  road  to  an 
abnormal  extent  or,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  who  permanently  uses  a 
road  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  was 
customary  has  to  pay  for  its  upkeep. 
But  though  he  may  be  thus  using  a 
highway  apparently  abnormally ,  he  may 
not  in  the  long  run  do  more  damage  to  a 
highway  than  two  or  three  persons  who 
use  it  more  than  their  neighbours  all  the 
year  round  and  reduce  it  by  wear  and  tear 
and  yet  pay  no  more  rates.  As  we  all 
know,  A,  who  has  no  horses,  carriages,  or 
carts,  is  rated  for  the  support  of  the  high¬ 
ways  as  much  as  B,  whose  business  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  carts  and  horses. 
Yet  B  pays  no  more  highway  rates  than 
A  ;  if,  however,  A  proceeds  to  build  a  house 
and  have  his  bricks  and  other  materials 
carted  over  a  section  of  a  highway,  he 
may  be  made  liable  to  pay  a  sum  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic,  which,  as  the  schoolboy’s 
Euclid  says,  “  is  absurd.”  The  case  of 
the  Etherby  Grange  Coal  Company  v.  the 
Auckland  District  Highway  Board,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
1893,  illustrates  this  assertion,  and  also 
the  point  referred  to  above  as  to  a 
permanence  of  such  liability.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  coal  trade  was  the 
staple  industry  of  the  district  in  which 
the  dispute  arose  and  that  the  roads  in 
the  district  other  than  the  road  the 
subject  of  litigation  were  used  by  coal 
owners  for  the  cartage  of  their  coals. 
This  road,  owing  to  new  coal  workings 
was  suddenly  turned  from  a  purely 
agricultural  highway  into  a  commercial 
highway.  From  1887  to  1890  the  cost 
for  upkeep  per  mile  of  the  road  had  been 
10Z.  a  year.  In  consequence  of  the  extra 
traffic  the  cost  went  up  between  1890  and 
1892  to  25 1.  a  mile.  The  question  arose 
whether  the  comparison  of  expenditure, 
which  is  the  chief  test  as  to  whether 
traffic  is  extraordinary  or  not,  should  be 
between  the  cost  of  the  particular  road 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  extra  traffic 
or  between  the  particular  road  and  other 
roads  in  the  district.  It  was  held  that 


,ly  the  road  in  question  could  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Therefore,  as  already  pointed 
out,  a  person  or  company  may  apparently 
become  permanently  liable  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  though  it  is  only  such 
as  is  found  on  other  roads  m  the  district. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  point^one  ol 
principle — which  has  to  be  considered, 
namely,  should  there  be  any  special 
liability  at  all  for  extraordinary  but  quite 
legitimate  traffic?  Secondly  if  there 
should,  should  the  comparison  be  between 
the  particular  road  only  before  and  at  tne 
time  of  such  traffic  ?  The  liability  which 
at  first  sight  seems  reasonable  is,  when 
analysed,  very  doubtful,  and  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  modern  principle  that 
the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  highways 
should  be  borne  by  all  the  ratepayers  of 
a  locality.  The  point  might  be  developed 
and  discussed  at  much  greater  length 
than  our  space  will  permit,  but  it  is 
obviously  one  which  in  any  consideration 
amendment  of  the  Highway  Act  is  of 


much  importance. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  the 
subject  of  considerable  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers,-  since  it  primarily  affects 
the  liability  of  contractors.  It  arises  on 
the  meaning  of  the  words  “  by  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  whose  order.  It  cannot, 
we  may  say  at  once,  be  considered  as  a 
point  on  which  the  law  is  quite  settled, 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  liability  may 
turn — if  there  is  litigation— on  findings 
of  fact  by  judges  or  juries.  The  emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  1898  by  the  substitution 
of  the  above  words  for  those  which  were  in 
the  earlier  Act  “  by  whose  order  ”  was  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Kent  County  Council  v.  Lord  Gerard, 
which  went  up  to  the  House  of  l  ords, 
where  it  was  decided  that  a  building 
owner  was  not  responsible  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  in  the  case  of  the  carriage 
of  materials  for  a  house,  which  materials 
he  had  bought  delivered  on  the  spot,  but 
that  the  contractor,  on  the  contrary,  was 
liable,  because  the  building  owner  was  not 
the  person  “  by  whose  order  ”  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  had  been  carried  on.  In 
1900  came  the  case  of  the  Epsom  Urban 
Council  v.  the  London  County  Council, 
and  in  it  the  facts  were  that  the  County 
Council  had  contracted  with  Messrs. 

Kirk  &  Randall  to  carry  out  alterations 
and  additions  to  an  asylum,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  contract 
extraordinary  traffic  on  a  highway 

ensued.  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  held  the 

London  County  Council  to  be  liable 

because  the  traffic  resulted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  order.  We  confess  that 
the  decision  appears  to  be  based  on  a 
sensible  construction  not  only  of  the  new 
words,  but  of  their  obvious  intention. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
decision  with  that  of  a  Divisional  Court  in 
1902  in  the  case  of  the  Egham  Rural 
Council  v.  Gordon.  Here  the  facts  were 
that  the  defendant  was  about  to  build  a 
house,  and  gave  an  order  to  a  brick 
company  for  bricks  to  be  delivered  on 
the  land  where  the  house  was  to  stand. 
This  company,  without  his  knowledge, 
arranged  with  a  contractor  to  deliver  the 
bricks  by  means  of  a  traction  engine  and 
trucks,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the 
roads  had  been  damaged  by  them.  The 
County  Court  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  first  tried  held  that  the  damage  had 
not  been  caused  in  consequence  of  the 


order  of  the  building  owner  anl  v 
judgment  was  upheld  by  the  hU  r'  8 
The.  gist  of  the  decision  wi  ft? 
words  “m  consequence  of”  ” 
interpreted  “  as  a  necessary  cons..  * 
of.”  But  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  s  if' 
the  previous  case  nothing  about  new"; 
but  “  the  consequence  of  the  otd«  !' 
contracts  was  that  the  traffic  y.as  * 
ducted  along  the  road,”  and  thtrf’ 
that  the  building  owner  was  liable  f 
moment  the  word  necessary  is  imJ! 
the  object  ol  the  amendment  of  the  1 
of  1878  is  gone,  because  unless  a  built!!  I 
owner  gives  a  direct  order  to  a  contractor 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  materialist 
be  carted  the  direct  link  is  missing  f)° 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  law  on  i 
point  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  coo. 
tractor,  though  it  is  also  clear  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  without  doubt 
There  is  another  point  to  which  a  short 
reference  may  be  made,  namely,  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  road  must  be  shown 
to  result  from  the  extraordinary  traffic 
and  not  from,  a  failure  of  the  highway 
authority  to  maintain  the  road  i 


proper 


condition.  In  other  words,  if  the  extra 


cost  of  the  road  can  be  shown  to  arise  I 


from  a  combination  of  causes,  such  as 
weather,  bad  management.,  and  heavy  I 
traffic,  the  person’  who  places  this  traffic 
on  the  road  is  not  responsible,  This  I 


•appeal’s  to  be  the  result  of  the  very  recent 


case,  the  Monmouthshire  County  Council 
v.  Scott.  This  case  did  not,  it  should  he 
said,  arise  on  the  question  of  liability  for  I 
extraordinary  expenses,  but  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  granting  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  committing  a  public, 
nuisance  by  using  the  road  at  all.  But] 
the  reasoning  in  the 'case  is  applicable  to  I 
such  cases  as  have  already  been  mentioned  I 
in  this  article.  One  conclusion  most  I 
people  will,  we  think,  come  to:  that  the  I 
legislation  and  decisions  on  the  questionol  I 
extraordinary  traffic  show  very  clearly 
the  need  for  a  modern  code  of  highway 
law. 


NOTES. 


Dock  The  recent  authoritative 
AmaShetl0n  announcement  at  the  annua!  I 
Thames.  meeting  of  the  London  and  I 
India  Docks  Company  that  an  amalga- 1 
mation  has  been  arranged  between  tel 
com  pany  and  the  Millwall  Docks Compauy  I 
is  a  practical  step  towards  a  morel 
systematic  management  of  the  Port  ol  | 
London.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 1 
m.ent  the  two  sets  of  rival  docks  will  he  I 
physically  united,  and  the  manageme't  I 
will  also  be  unified.  Though,  as  n  I 
have  said,  this  is  a  step,  it  is,  hovvem  I 
only  a  step  towards  a  better  state  oil 
things.  Unquestionably,  the  ideal  tobe  I 
aimed  at  is  a  port  trust  similar  to  tie 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board.  The 
alternative  to  this  is  the  transfer  of  the 
Thames  as  a  port  to  a.  Government  depart’ 
ment — which  would  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  undesirable  by  shipowners,  It 
is,  however,  a  ridiculpus  anomaly  in  these 
days  that  the  docks  and  the  river  should 
be  managed  by  separate  authorities,  and 
as  to  the  river,  a  more  unsatisfactory 
body  in  its  composition  than  the  Thame-5 
Conservancy  cannot  be  imagined.  But 
nothing  definite  or  complete  will  bedone 
until  a  new  and  vigorous  Government 
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takes  up  the  matter,  determined  to  make 
London  an  up-to-date  port. 


It  is  most  satisfactory  to 
Disputes,  find  it  stated  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  that  1904 
was  a  record  year  for  the  small  number 
of  industrial  stoppages,  the  workpeople 
affected  being  under  1  per  cent,  of  the 
industrial  population  (exclusive  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  and  seamen)  and  the 
working  time  lost  representing  about 
one-seventh  of  a  day  per  head.  The 
disputes  occasioned  by  refusal  to  work 
with  non-union  men  and  arising  out  of 
trades  unions’  principles  also  showed  a 
considerable  decrease.  The  working 
people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
facts  disclosed  in  this  report.  The  year 
lias  not  been  one  of  commercial  prosperity, 
and  credit  must  be  given  for  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  shown  in  far  from  favourable 
conditions  of  trade.  On  former  occa¬ 
sions  we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  trades  disputes  has  shown  a 
steady  decrease,  since  the  decision 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale 
case ;  the  influence  of  the  irresponsible 
agitator  has  been  lessened,  and  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  has  been  fostered.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  strikes  indirectly  benefits  the 
working  classes,  since  the  trades  unions’ 
fluids  have  not  to  be  frittered  away  in 
strike  pay,  but  the  unions  are  able  to 
apply  their  funds  to  their  sick  pay'  and 
benevolent  schemes,  the  organisation  of 
which  they  so  ably  carry  out. 


The  Ramsgate  It  Would  be  difllCult  to  fine 
Jag  .  a  m°re  dangerous  section  0 
‘  tramway  track  than  tha- 
along  the  Madeira-road,  Ramsgate.  No; 
only  is  the  gradient  very  steep,  but  th< 
road  has  one  or  two  particularly  shari 
curves.  Under  the  most  favourable  con 
aitions  the  safety  of  passengers  hangs  or 
.  ™e|icy  of  the  car  brakes  ;  but  ir 
rainy  weather  even  the  brakes  are  nc 
a  eguard,  as  the  recent  mishap  shows 
Considering  that  there  is  a  far  more 
practicable  route  towards  Broadstairs,  we 
[  wonder  the  line  was  ever  sanctioned  in  its 
position.  This  was  by  no  meant 
™  ™t  serious  tramway  accident  ir 
SKflj.ya  we  are  Slad  to  find  that 
Board  of  Trade  have  decided  to  hold 
a"  on  the  subject. 

I  Motorists  dni:  case  of  Hargreaves  v. 
[  rat  Baldwin  affords  a  testi- 

|»S«t  nTa8fc^rgM  m,der  8ection  1 

driving  “(P  of  the  Motor-Car  Act  with 
or  neg%enLa  pUbhC  hBhway  recklessly 
tie  S %h  "  mamer  dang™«a  to 
cirenw  ’  h  lg  regard  t0  all  the 
I  natm7tMCeS  °  the  ease’  including  the 

rrrndcoinitio-{*^pigLa 

actually  w™  °f  tbe  ^  which 
Kasonabiv  V ‘  tie  time'  01  which  might 
IS  ba  expected  to  be,  on  the 

“or  at  a  SDe!d  ”S°me  Iea50n’  the  words 
tiarjs,  and  1  were  °mitted  lrom  the 
that  since  e  vPJe?ant  s  contention 
this  scctioh  d  Mlad  bfn  decided  that 
^n«  n  thecf  W‘th,  two  separate 
e*.  on  the  charge  as  laid  no  evidence 


could  be  given  as  to  the  speed.  The 
Court  negatived  this  contention,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  element  of  speed 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  charge  of 
reckless  or  negligent  driving.  In  this 
case  the  car  was  attempting  to  pass 
another  vehicle  and  several  cyclists  at  a 
speed  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  in  avoiding  it  one  of  the  cyclists 
was  injured.  It  appears  that  the  neglect 
to  slow  up  was  the  negligence  for  which 
the  defendant  was  convicted  on  the 
charge  as  laid. 


Motor  Users  of  London  streets 
vehicle  .  ought,  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Exhaust  Gases.  Aut0mobile  Club  for  the 
efforts  they  are  now  making  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  emission  of  smoke  and  vapour 
from  motor-cars.  Most  vehicles  of  this 
type  are  designed  so  as  to  discharge 
exhaust  gases  in  the  wrong  direction. 
There  is  no  reason  why  human  beings  and 
animals  passing  behind  or  following  a 
car  moving  slowly  along  a  crowded 
street  should  have  offensive  exhalation^ 
blown  in  their  faces.  The  evil  is  much 
exaggerated  when  an  excessive  amount 
of  oil  is  used  for  cylinder  lubrication  and 
when  combustion  is  incompletely  effected. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  all  these 
matters  were  perfectly  regulated.  There 
would  still  remain  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  carbon  dioxide,  an  essen¬ 
tially  unwholesome  product,  inseparable 
from  the  employment  of  internal  com¬ 
bustion  motors  and  every  other  form  of 
heat  engine.  People  talk  about  the 
insanitary  horse,  but  the  motor-car  is 
just  as  bad  in  another  direction,  and,  if 
mechanical  traction  is .  ever  to  become 
universal  in  London,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  use  of  electricity  or 
some  other  innocuous  source  of  motive 
power. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Roads.  Cheshire  County  -  Council 
attention  was  drawn  to  the 
serious  effect  the  dust  nuisance  as  created 
by  motor  traffic  was  having  upon  house 
property  adjoining  main  roads,  and 
amongst  the  remedies  suggested  was  a 
treatment  of  the  roads  with  salt.  The 
damage  to  house  property  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Cheshire,  as  throughout  the 
country  it  has  become  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  let  or  sell  houses  fronting  on 
main  roads,  but  in  the  suggested  treatment 
of  the  roads  the  general  public  will  have 
to  be  considered  and  their  interests  pro¬ 
tected.  The  treatment  of  the  roads  with 
salt  would  be  injurious  to  health  and  very 
bad  indeed  for  horses’  hoofs.  Londoners 
in  winter  have  had  bitter  experience  of 
.this  in  time  of  snow,  when  salt  has  been 
used  and  a  freezing  mixture  has  been 
the  result.  The  salt  in  damp  weather 
keeps  the  roads  moist,  and  may  thus  lay 
the  dust,  but  the  result  is  equally  un¬ 
pleasant  to  pedestrians  and  horse  traffic, 
and  the  use  of  salt  would  become  a  serious 
nuisance. 


Werner  von  Siemens  sug- 
Separators.  gested  many  years  ago  that 
electro  magnets  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  iron  mining  to 
separate  the  rich  from  the  poor  ores. 
Since  his  time  many  engineers  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  problem,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  magnetic  separators  have 


come  into  everyday  use.  In  a  very 
interesting  paper  in  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  of  New  York  Mr. 
Hamilton  describes  the  revolution 
brought  about  in  the  Swedish  iron 
industry  by  the  recent  developments  of 
the  electrical  applications.  The  Granges- 
berg  Mining  Company,  which  possesses 
vast  iron  ranges  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Sweden,  has,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
unlimited  water  power,  profited  most  by 
the  use  of  electricity.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  electrical  horse-power  transmitted 
from  the  waterfalls  is  utilised  for  the 
hoists,  locomotives,  air-compressors, 
power  drills,  etc.,  but  some  of  it  is  now 
used  for  special  ore-crushing  machinery 
and  magnetic  separators.  Most  of  the 
ore  is  taken  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand 
feet  in  trucks  containing  about  four  tons 
at  a  speed  of  600  ft.  per  minute.  After 
being  crushed  the  ironstone  falls  into  a 
Wenstrom  magnetic  separator,  which 
separates  the  magnetic  ore  from  the 
hematite  and  rock  with  absolute  certainty 
and  with  the  expenditure  of  very  little 
power.  The  introduction  of  these 
separators,  marks  a  great  advance  in  the 
mining  industry.  The  Grangesberg  mines 
have  been  worked  for  several  centuries, 
and  hills  of  the  poor  ores  which  have  been 
excavated  have  been  dumped  round  the 
mines.  With  the  aid  of  magnetic 
separators,  it  has  now  been  found  profit¬ 
able  to  work  the  poor  ores.  They  are 
put  through  a  wet  process  of  screening, 
and  the  magnetic  .ores  are  then  picked 
out  easily  by  the  separator.  The  final 
ore  when  ready  for  shipment  contains 
over  70  per  cent,  of  iron.  If  the  price  of 
iron  were  ever  to  rise  appreciably,  it  would 
be  profitable  to  work  through  the  hills  of 
rejected  ore  a  second  time  with  more 
powerful  separators. 


Almost  entirely  without  pre* 
m  of  £  monition,  the'  Meyer’s  store 
a  ui  mg.  Uuildmg  at  Albany,  U.S.A., 
ell  to  the  ground  at  nine  o’clock  on 
ruesday  morning,  burying  some  100  of 
;he  employes  beneath1  the  debris.  It  is 
eared  that  the  loss  of  life  will  prove  to 
)e  veTy  serious,  and  it  would  have  been 
nore  so  if  the  disaster  had  occurred  later 
n  the  day.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
lollapse  is  said  to  have  been  the  incredible 
oily  of  Workmen — engaged  in  con¬ 
tracting  a  new  front  to  the  building— 
vho  had  removed  some  of  the  main 
iolumns  without  inserting  temporary 
ubstitutes.  We  cannot  understand  why 
workmen  were  allowed  to  tamper  with 
o  important  a  structure  except  under 
xpert  direction.  That  sort  of  thing 
yould  certainly  not  be  allowed  in  England, 
,nd  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  it  was 
»ermitted  in  the  present  instance.  With: 
ut  exact  particulars  of  the  construction 
nd  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supporting 
aembers  were  removed,  it  would  be 
mpossible  to  draw  any  reliable  conclu- 
ions.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ver,  that  the  columns  must  have  been 
f  cast  iron,  for  if  of  mild  steel  they  would 
ave  given  some  warning  of  impending 
allure,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
omplete  destruction  of  the  building 
light  not  have  occurred.  The  collapse 
f  the  Hotel  Darlington,  New  YorU, 
uring  construction  about  a  year  ago  was 
ue  to  defective  and  badly-erected  cas  - 
con  columns,  which  failed  owing  to  lac  T 
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of  lateral  support,  and  the  whole  building 
crumpled  up.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  to  have  taken  place  afc  Albany, 
and,  if  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
cast  iron  was  used  for  the  columns,  there 
is  additional  reason  for  mistrusting  this 
material,  especially  in  connexion  with 
high  buildings  of  the  skeleton  type,  where 
inferior  workmanship,  or  anything 
altering  the  calculated  stresses,  produces 
results  far  more  serious  than  those  to  be 
anticipated  for  mild  steel. 

Further  Light  SUBSEQUENTLY  to  the  Col- 
on  Ke?ervoirrid  lapse  of  the  concrete-steel 
Failure.  reservoir  at  the  Madrid 
waterworks  in  April  last,  it  was  observed 
that  the  main  girders,  connecting  the 
columns  of  two  other  service  reservoirs, 
were  expanding  under  the  influence  of 
heat  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  them 
had  assumed  a  more  or  less  serpentine 
form.  Consequently  many  of  the  columns 
became  seriously  distorted,  and  after  a 
few  days  some  two  hundred  of  these 
members  were  thrown  down.  This  result 
occurred  in  June,  but  as  access  to  the 
works  had  been  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  no  personal  casualties  took 
place.  The  expansion  was  temporarily 
arrested  by  a  reduction  of  the  temperature, 
and,  so  far,  no  further  destruction  has 
occurred.  It  is  highly  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  remaining  columns  are 
doomed.  The  girders  in  question  extend 
continuously  over  a  length  of  nearly 
600  ft.,  and,  as  the  range  of  temperature 
in  Madrid  is  fully  65  deg.  Fahr.,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  expansion  of  concrete  in 
these  reservoirs  constitutes  a  most 
important  factor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  designers  of  the 
concrete-steel  construction. 


Haines  continued  Thomas  West’s  busi- 
ness  there  during  many  years  in  the  second 
half  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  and  Tom  s 
survived  until  1814.  Some  relics  of  the 
coffee-house,  including  Sir  Nathaniel 
Dance’s  sketch-portrait  of  Haines,  the 
club  book  and  snuff  box,  were  sold  at 
Sotheby’s  in  July,  1899.  It  appears  as 
Allen’s  tea  and  colonial  warehouse  in  a 
water-colour  drawing,  1857,  by  T. 
Hosmer  Shepherd. 


A  correspondent  recently 
Churches,  complained  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  the  W estminster 
Gazette,  that  in  a  walking  tour  in  Surrey 
he  had  found  the  village  churches  closed. 
He  would  have  had  a  similar  experience 
as  to  many  churches  in  other  counties. 
But  the  accusation  must  not  be  too 
sweeping  ;  a  number  of  churches  all  over 
England  will  be  found  open  day  by  day, 
so  that  the  archaeologist  has  no  difficulty 
in  visiting  them  and  examining  points  of 
interest.  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  care  of  these  open 
churches  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
them  by  the  fact  that  they  are  open.  It 
will  generally  also  be  found  that  in 
churches  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
monuments  and  brasses  are  better  cared 
for  than  in  churches  which  are  shut 
except  during  the  hours  of  service.  The 
rector  or  vicar  of  a  church  which  is  open 
permits  it,  no  doubt,  first  of  all  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  and,  secondly, 
because  he  values  the  church  as  an 
historical  and  esthetic  object  and  is 
pleased  that  it  should  be  seen  by  others. 
But  the  rector  who  keeps  it  closed  is  too 
often  wanting  in  religious  zeal,  and  is 
characterised  by  his  ignorance  of  and 


Of  the  houses  on  the  south 
.cwen^Garden.  side  of  Russell-street,  which 
have  been  pulled  down  quite 
recently,  No.  7  was  the  home  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  XVIIIth  century  of  Thomas 
Grignion,  the  celebrated  watchmaker, 
his  brother  Charles,  the  line  engraver,  and 
his  son  Charles,  the  portrait  painter  and 
pupil  of  Cipriani,  to  whom  Nelson  sat  at 
Palermo  in  1798.  Charles  Grignion  (the 
son)  left  England  for  Rome  in  1782,  and 
died  at  Leghorn  in  1804 ;  his  uncle, 
Charles,  removed  to  James-street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  thence  to  Kentish 
Town,  where  he  died  in  1810,  aged 
ninety- three  years.  The  new  buildings 
on  the  site,  at  the  angle,  west,  of  Welling- 
ton-street,  will  form  an  extension  of  the 
market  premises,  and  are  planned  and 
designed  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by 
Messrs.  Lander,  Bedells,  &  Crompton. 
The  frontage  fines  are  to  be  rearranged, 
and  the  boundary  fence  in  Russell-street 
is  to  be  set  back  in  alignment  with  No.  8, 
which  (latterly  the  Caledonian  coflee 
tivern)  was  the  home  of  Tom  Davies, 
actor  and  bookseller,  who  in  his  parlour 
there  introduced  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Tne  next  house,  No.  9,  the  Market  House 
tivern,  was  Button’s  coffee-house,  a  resort 
in  Addison’s  day  of  the  wits  who,  after 
Dryden’s  death,  migrated  from  Will’s,  by 
the  corner,  west,  of  Bow-street.  Tom’s 
coffee-house,  No.  17,  frequented  by 
Cibber,  Smollett,  George  Colman  the  elder, 
Johnson,  and  Arthur  Murphy,  was  altered 
a  id  its  front  was  rebuilt  forty  years  ago 
for  the  National  Deposit  Bank.  Richard 


which  our  mediaeval  village  churches  un¬ 
questionably  are. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  an  article,  the 
first  of  a  series,  on  the  highly  interesting 
subject  of  “  Painters’  Architecture,”  by  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse.  Naturally,  Mr.  Water- 
house  leaves  out  of  his  subject  the  painters 
who  were  also  professedly  architect's,  such  as 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo  (though 
Raphael  was  not  so  much  an  architect  as  one 
who  had  architecture  thrust  upon  him,  some¬ 
what  to  his  consternation)  ;  and  also  those 
painters,  such  as  Canaletto,  Guardi,  David 
Roberts,  and  others,  who  made  architecture 
the  special  subject  of  their  paintings.  What 
he  is  dealing  with  is  the  architecture  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  pictures  by  those  who  were 
primarily  figure-painters.  How  much  there 
is  that'  is  curious  and  interesting  in  this 
respect,  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  Renais¬ 
sance  painters,  needs  only  a  stroll  round  the 
Italian  room  of  the  National  Gallery  to 
remind  one.  It  is  with  this  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  that  the  present  article  deals.  When  the 
author  comes  to  modern  pictures  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  room  for  criticism;  archi¬ 
tecture  is  very  weakly  ti'eated  in  some  of 
these,  though  much  more  realistic.  The 
architecture  of  the  early  Renaissance  painters, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  often  very  naive, 
sometimes  hardly  structurally  possible ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shows  a  great  deal  of 
fancy  and  invention.  Crivelli’s  “Annuncia¬ 
tion,”  to  which  a  full-page  plate  is  devoted, 
is  really  a  most'  remarkable  architectural 
study,  for  a  painter  who  professed  to  treat 
the  figures  as  the  principal  motif  of  his 
pictures.  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Bone  contributes 
a  short  article  on  “  Arras  Tapestry,”  de¬ 
scribing  its  prevalent  character  and  the 
method  of  construction.  He  says  well,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  ancient 
tapestry,  that  one  should  see  the  work  in 
dim  light  in  a  large  hall,  with  a  background 
of  armour  and  dark  oak,  and  broken  by  long 
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folds— “  Strained  and  displayed  at  1 
they  lose  much  of  their  mystery  ”  liW 
is  suggested  was  really  intended'  ’  TOp  , n 
doubt  such  an  intention  in  the  minds  f  f 
makers ;  it  is  a  modern  idea,  but  ^ 
doubt  that  the  real  effect  of  work^f'a®0 
kind .  is  enhanced  by  its  being  only  iw- 
shown,  as  the  chances  of  the  haL'n  ? 
determine.  Its  effect  in  this  !  8  "!a.v 
prompted  two  fine  passages  in  English V* 
ture--the  chapter  in  "The  Anfi,!!1* 
scribing  Lovells  dream  (or  nightman.! J' 
tapestried  bedroom  at  Monkbarns  ani  ' 
and  elaborate  piece  of  Word-Dainti.'.  ■* 
Matthew  Arnold’s  fine  poem  “Tmt«  ln 
Iseult.”  Stram 

To  the  Burlington  Magazine  Mr 
Ricketts  contributes  a  short  critical  arti  1  ' 
Dalou,  which  commences  by  refewiLv 
period  when  French  art  was  saidVV 
entirely  in  a  state  of  decadence  r 
saved  by  two  artists,  Bastien  Lepase 
Dalou.  “lime  and  fashion. ”  we  an  if 
“have  dealt  very  roughly  with  Lep,B«  ?' 
has  in  fact  been  torn  down  fro,,,  & 
porary  pedestal.  It  is  curious  that  ,  , 
advanced  school  of  critics  can  see  and  1 
reversal  of  opinion  of  that  kind  in  a  nit 
decade,  apparently  without  any  suspicion 55 
their  own  exaggerated  admiration  of  sJi 
idols  in  art'  will  probably  suffer  the  J 
reversal  in  a  few'  years.  Mr.  RiekethiU 
proceeds  to  let  down  Dalou  to  his  pil»J 
place.  There  is  truth  in  the  criticism  as  to 
some  of  Dalou  s  limitations,  but  not 
think,  in  the  accusation  against  him  of  ’want 
of  sincerity.  His  real  shortcoming  was 
lack  of  elevation  of  style,  which  is  the  defer 
in  his  great  group  of  the  “  Triumph  of  th. 

ipublic  ”  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation 
vigorous  and  energetic  as  it  is.  Hem 
Dalou’ s  most  complete  successes  were  in 
realistic  rather  than  in  ideal  subjects  in 
sculpture.  Mr.  Clough’s  article  on  “Some 
Florentine  Woodcuts”  introduces  us  to  some 
very,  interesting  examples  of  early  Renais- 
sance  wood-cuts,  in  the  naive  thick-lined 
style  afterwards  to  be  used  with  more  refine¬ 
ment  by  Blake  and  Bewick ;  these  are  m 
rounded  each  with  a  simple  decorative  bor¬ 
der  formed  by  a  repeated  figure,  white  on 
black — a  simple  leaf  shape  cut  out  of  the 
surface  of  the  block.  The  cuts  are  most 
interesting  historically,  but  their  beauty  h 
certainly  exaggerated  by  the  writer  of  the 
article.  In  Mr.  Clouston’s  article  of  this 
month  on  “  Minor  English  Furniture 
Makers  ”  we  come  upon  Angelica  Kauffman, 
not  indeed  as  a  furniture  maker,  but  as  a 
decorator  of  furniture,  for  which  Reynolds 
appears  to  have  got  her  commissions;  there 
is  an  illustration  given  of  a  chimney  piece, 
formerly  in  Reynolds’s  house,  decorated  by 
Angelica,  her  portion  of  it  no  doubt  being 
the  centre  panel,  with  a  figure  subject,  and 
the  fi’ieze  of  children  at  each  side. 


The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con¬ 
tains  an  illustrated  article  on  “The  New 
State  Capitol  of  Minnesota,”  at  St,  Paul, 
U.S.A. ;  a  fine  and  dignified  classical  building 
with  a  central  dome,  but  which  externally 
wants  something  more  emphatic  and  a  little 
more  elevated  in  the  end  pavilions,  to  break 
the  rather  dead  level  of  the  skyline.  Them 
appear  to  be  some  fine  apartments  and  stair¬ 
cases  internally,  all  however  in  the  beaten 
track  of  revived  classic.  The  basement  of 
the  rotunda,  with  its  domical  ceiling,  in  a 
very  flat  curve,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  similar  basement  room  in  one  of  the 
erections  of  the  Paris  1900  exhibition.  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert  is  the  architect.  Messrs.  Fro-! 
&  Granger,  whose  architectural  work  is  the 
subject  of  another  article,  appear  to  have 
done  a  good  deal  in  railway  station  work, 
and  done  it  rather  well;  their  road-side 
stations  do  not  show  very  much  character, 
but  the  large  La  Salle  Street.  station  a! 
Chicago  shows  very  good  and  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  building  of  this  kind— internally 
at  least ;  externally  it  seems  to  be  only  the 
normal  high  building  (with  “offices  to  let’ 
by  the  Company  probably)  with  a  large 
arched  entrance  in  the  ground  story;  hardly 
a  treatment  specially  expressive  of  a  railway 
station.  The  houses  illustrated  are  not  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting,  but  the  small  country 
town-hall  for  Lake  Forest  is  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  building.  In  an  article  on 
“The  Life  of  Architecture  ’’—that  is,  on  the 
element  of  individuality  which  gives  life  to 
a  building,  there  is  an  interesting  example  ot 
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a  country  club-house  which  has  been  built 
across  a  small  ravine,  an  arch  spanning  the 
ravine  carrying  a  kind  of  gallery  which  con¬ 
nects  the  two  main  blocks  of  the  club-house. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  turning  to  account 
an  accident  of  site  to  produce  a  special  bit 
of  architectural  picturesque.  What  strikes 
one,  however,  is  that  all  the  buildings  illus¬ 
trating  this  article  on  “  The  Life  of  Archi¬ 
tecture”  are  by  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond,  and 
that  the  article  is  signed  “  Irving  K.  Pond.” 
If  this  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  a 
rather  obvious  comment  is  suggested. 

The  ArcMteMonische  Rundschau  contains 
an  article  by  Herr  Gotthard  Muller  on  the 
apse  of  the  Neuwerker  Klosterkirche  at 
Goslar,  a  very  curious  bit  of  richly  decorated 
Romanesque  work,  with  two  orders  of 
exterior  wall  shafts  with  elaborately  carved 
capitals  of  transitional  foliage.  The  most 
singular  detail,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  corbels  interposed  between  the  upper  and 
lower  wall  shafts,  which  have  a  convex  pro¬ 
file  of  a  shape  often  found,  but  in  this  case 
carved  with  short  colonnettes  which  follow 
the  curve  of  the  corbel.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  ugly  or  unmeaning,  but  as  an  early 
architectural  eccentricity  it  is  worth  note. 
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Pile  Structures  in  Pits  in  South-west  Scot¬ 
land.”  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  these 
by  the  circumstance  of  a  series  of  depressions 
on  the  surface  of  a  site  in  Stoneykirk  parish, 
Wigtonshire.  One  might  not  have  been 
noticed,  but  a  series  of  five  attracted  notice, 
and  they  were  dug  into.  The  first  pit  pre¬ 
sented,  at  a  depth  of  7  ft.,  a  series  of  much 
decayed  logs  of  round  timber  more  or  less 
vertically  placed;  they  were  found  to  make 
an  oval  enclosure  of  about  9  ft.  by  7  Ft. 
For  the  more  detailed  description  of  this  and 
the  other  excavations  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article.  A  noticeable  point  is 
that  the  timber  had  all  been  put  in  upside 
down,  so  to  speak;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
inverse  direction  of  its  natural  growth. 
There  seems  very  little  reason  in  the  idea  of 
an  earth  pit  lined  with  logs  at  the  lower  part 
only.  Are  we  t'o  suppose  that  the  ground 
level  had  gradually  risen?  Mr.  Mann  seems 
to  imply  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  logs 
represented  their  original  surface  as  put 
down.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
article,  the  logs  were  nowhere  more  than 
about  3  ft.  in  length.  As  described,  the 
remains  seem  difficult  of  explanation. 

The  only  article  in  the  Quarterly  Reviehv 
which  comes  within  our  class  of  subject  is 
that  on  “The  National  Coal  Supply,”  which 
is  a  risumi  of  the  three  Reports  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supply.  From  the 
figures  and  the  arguments  used  it  is  deduced 
that  at  our  present  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  consumption  of  coal,  there  is  coal  enough 
in  England  to  last  us  for  a  period  which 
may  be  estimated  as  between  400  and  600 
years,  and  “after  that  the  deluge,”  or  the 
end  of  England’s  prosperity.  A  good  deal 
may  happen  before  even  the  shorter  term  of 
four  centuries  has  run  out;  we  know  not 
what  new  source  of  heat  might'  be  discovered 
before  then ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
argument  for  the  exercise  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  coal  in  every  possible  way.  The  ques- 
the  wisdom  of  exporting  our  best 
Welsh  coal,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
Navy,  for  use  in  navies  which  may  be  turned 
against  us,  comes  perhaps  a  little  too  near 
the  region  of  politics  to  be  properly  con- 
sl?ei]ed  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  one  that  may 
attect  Englishmen  of  all  professions  equally. 
f,or  the  special  requirements  of  battle-ships 
there  is  apparently,  no  such  coal  in  the  world ; 
us  quantity  is  limited;  to  go  oil  selling  it  to 
powers  which  may  use  it'  against  us  does 
seem  rather  suicidal. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a  short 
but  most  admirable  critical  article  by  Mr. 
Wedmore  under  the  title,  “  Some  French  and 
English  Painting.”  In  the  midst  of  the 
shallow  depreciation  of  everything  by  the 
now  popular  school  of  art-critics,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  come  on  an  article  commencing  with 
the  words— -“  After  I  had  seen  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year  with  the  usual  interest,  I 
saw  the  Salon  with  the  usual  delight.”  If 
one  believed  the  so-called  “  art-critics  ”  who 
write  in  some  of  our  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
N*e  annual  exhibitions  at'  the  Academy  and 
the  Salon  are  only  to  be  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt.  The  point  of  Mr.  Wedmore’s  article 
1S  ^?,answe:r  the  question,  why  the  Academy 
exhibition  excites  his  “interest”  only,  while 
the  Salon  gives  “delight.”  One  reason  he 
gives  is  the  greater  freedom  and  range  in 
subject  and  treatment  seen  in  the  Salon 
exhibition  as  compared  with  the  Academy; 
the  latter  gives  the  impression  of  being  more 
restricted  in  its  sympathies.  Then  there  is 
tne  presence  of  large  decorative  works,  for 
which  the  English  artist  hardly  ever  gets  a 
chance;  and  there  is  the  greater  sympathy 
shown  at  the  Salon  for  originality  of  style 
and  invention,  in  new  paths.  At  the 
Academy  the  juste  milieu  must  always  be 
maintained;  too  much  originality  is  against 
a  mans  chances  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Wed¬ 
more  gives  a  glance  in  passing  at  the  absurd 
exaggerations  of  English  critics  in  the 
worship  of  special  favourites  suddenly  taken 
«?>  a  ^aski°m  “  In  France,”  he  says, 
Rodm  was  neglected;  in  France  he  has 
been  reasonably  appreciated ;  only  in  England 
w  it  °,ccur  hot-headed  sectaries  and 
befuddled  partisans  that  sculpture  had  not 
existed  till  Rodin  came.”  That  is  what 
might  be  called  a  “useful  truth  ”— not  for 
the  critics  against  whom  it  is  directed,  who 
are  case-hardened  in  their  self-confidence  and 
irrationality,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
ot  the  public  who  are  liable  to  be  taken  in 


by  positive  assertions  expressed  in  exagger¬ 
ated  language.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Wedmore 
is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  “  would  never  do  ceilings  at  all  ” ; 
he  probably  disapproved  of  them,  but  he 
painted  one  large  and  important  one,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  New  Salon  shortly  before 
his  death;  and  which,  it  may  be  added, 
justified  the  painter  in  his  usual  neglect  of 
ceiling  painting,  as  it  was  certainly  (in  that 
light)  not  a  success,  and  was  in  fact  merely  a 
wall-painting  turned  horizontally. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  contains 
an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry  on  “  An 
Ancient  Port  of  London.”  This  is  a 
historical  sketch  of  Brentford,  a  town  which, 
as  the  author  remarks,  has  had  a  very  bad 
reputation  among  the  poets— he  thinks  an 
undeserved  one — for  being  especially  dirty. 
It  is  suggested  that  some  part  of  this  “bad 
eminence  ”  may  have  arisen  from  mud  left  by 
the  river  in  times  of  flood  or  very  high  tide. 
It  appears  that  the  town  is  divided  roughly 
into  two  portions,  called  respectively  “  Old 
Brentford  ”  and  “  New  Brentford,”  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  older  and  the  former  the 
more  modern;  just  as  the  “New  Castle  on 
Tyne”  is  the  oldest  thing  there,  and  the 
“Pont  Neuf  ”  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris. 
Old  Brentford  was  probably  the  original 
village  when  New  Brentford  came  into  exis¬ 
tence,  and  retains  its  local  name  though  it 
has  been  obliterated  by  more  modem  build¬ 
ing.  The  change  came  when  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  was  formed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  brought 
down  the  coal  and  manufactures  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  Old  Brentford  became  a  place  of 
wharfs  and  a  kind  of  small  port  for  London. 
Mr.  Tavenor-Perry ’s  illustrations  are  very 
picturesque,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of 
line-work  in  black  and  white. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  Municipality,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  ratified  by  Parliament,  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  has  for  so  long  occupied  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  of  the  Louvre,  will  now  take  up.  its 
quarters  in  the  large  building  foimerly 
occupied  by  the  Institut  des  Freres  de  la 
Doctrine  Chretienne,  Rue  Oudinot,  which 
was  the  property  of  the  Municipality.  The 
latter  will  receive  in  exchange  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  Caserne  Napoleon  behind  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  various  departments  of 
the  Municipal  service,  now  very  much 
restricted  for  space  (the  Caisse  Municipal 
especially),  will  find  room.  This  alteration 
will  leave  room  for  the  formation,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  of  a  new  Council  chamber  in 
theatre,  form  and  surrounded  by  public 
galleries.  Owing  to  the  increasing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Council  proceedings,  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  numerous 
mess  representatives,  this  provision  of  a 
arger  and  more  commodious  chamber 
(modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes)  has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  arrangement  will  necessitate  a  complete 
alteration,  architecturally,  of  the  part  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  bordering  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  both  in  its  external  aspect  and  its 
interior  plan.  The  cost  of  this  work,  it  may 
be  added,  will  be  almost  entirely  covered  by 
the  sale  to  the  State  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Municipality. 

The  immense  painting  by  M.  Detaille, 

“  Vers  la  Gloire,”  which  figured  in  this  year’s 
Salon,  has  now  been  fixed  up  in  its  place  in 
the  Pantheon,  where  its  general  tone  har¬ 
monises  very  well  with  the  interior  of  the 
building.  M.  Detaille  himself  directed  the 
fixing  of  the  painting  in  the  position  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

After  having  exercised  an  unusually  strict 
criticism  in  regard  to  the  paintings  submitted 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  it  has  refused 
to  award  this  year,  the  Acad^mie  has  shown 
itself  more  lenient  in  regard  to  the  section 
of  sculpture,  and  has  awarded  the  prize  to 
M.  Lucien  Brasseur,  a  pupil  of  Barrias  and 
of  M.  Coutan,  who  had  already  obtained,  in 
1902,  the  Second  Grand  Prix.  The 
“  Second  ”  this  year  has  gone  to  M.  Lorieux, 
who  obtained  some  years  ago  a  scholarship. 
The  subject  of  the  Sculpture  competition  was, 
as  usual,  of  the  most  classic  order — “  Ceres 
giving  instruction  in  Agriculture.”  The 
students  in  the  Section  of  Architecture,  whose 
drawings  have  already  been  exhibited,  had 
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to  treat,  or  to  imagine,  “  Un  Chateau  d  Eau 
•destine  a  la  distribution  d’une  Eau  a  bon 
dans  une  Grande  Capitate.”  The  author  ot 
the  subject,  in  itself  simple  enough,  thought 
it  necessary  to  complicate  it  by  adding  m 
programme,  “  des  fetes  foraines  viendraae  , 
a  certaines  epoques  de  l’annee,  s  ms  a 
dans  la  promenaae,  et  borderaient  les  rou 
avoisinantes  ”  :  an  unfortunate  puzzle  0  ® 
the  young  architects,  who  thus  had  not  y 
to  design  a  classic  structure  but  to  make 
kind  of  genre  picture  quite  outside  the  line 
of  their  proper  studies — to  combine,  in  sno  , 
the  monumental  aspect  of  the  fountains  of 
Versailles  with  reminiscences  of  the  lairs 
St.  Cloud  and  Montmartre.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  add  that  none  of  them  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  tour  cle  foice. 
We  may  mention  as  among  the  best  the  design 
of  M.  Bounet,  who  has  endeavoured  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  style  of  the  garden  art  ot  the 
XVIIth  century  in  France.  The  prize,  how¬ 
ever,'  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Camille  Lefevre, 
a  pupil  of  M.  Laloux.  The  general  result  ot 
an  attempt  to  follow  out  the  programme  has 
been  to  produce  a  grotesque  combination  ot  a 
palatial  “  Chateau  d’Eau”  with  the  interior 
and  commonplace  constructions  which  gener¬ 
ally  characterise  “  fetes  foraines.”  „ 

The  “Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts 
(New  Salon),  now  under  the  presidency  ot 
M.  Roll,  has  decided  that  Music  is  an  art 
on  the  same  lines  as  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  and  equally  worthy  of  public 
manifestation.  Accordingly,  the  programme 
of  its  future  exhibitions  will  include  two 
musical  performances  weekly,  by  an  orchestra 
presided  over  by  M.  Paul  Vicardot,  a  well- 
known  violinist,  in  which  composers  of  the 
new  school  will  have  the  opportunity  ot 
bringing  before  the  public  their  unpublished 
compositions,  which  will  be  examined  and 
accepted  or  rejected  by  a  jury,  as  in  the  case 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Paris  Municipality  to  the  erection  of  the 
monument  to  Daudet  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
there  is  talk  of  erecting  a  second  monument 
there,  to  Philippe  Lebon,  one  of  the  early 
promoters  of  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting,  and 
who  fell  a  victim  to  a  treacherous  attack  made 
on  him  in  Champs  Elysees. ,  The  sculptor  of 
the  proposed  work  is  M.  Pechine. 

M.  Vernon,  the  medallist,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  prepare  the  model  for  a  new 
medal  to  be  worn  by  members  of  Parliament, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  the  Re- 
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public,  and  on  the  reverse  a  female  figure 
symbolising  “Tin.  Patrie.”  who  hands  the 
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French  flag  to  another  figure  symbolising  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Gobelins  manufactory  have  in  hand  a 
tapestry  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Senate  House,  after  a  cartoon  by  M.  Albert 
Maignan,  representing  “  Venus  deploring  the 
loss  of  Adonis.”  The  Luxembourg  museum 
will  shortly  receive  from  the  same  manufac¬ 
tory  another  tapestry,  representing  “Jupiter 
and  Semele  ” ;  and  the  Gobelins  is  also  at 
work  on  five  tapestry  panels  intended  for  the 
main  corridor  of  the  Senate  House,  represent¬ 
ing  subjects  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

The  stream  of  the  Dhuys  is  to  be  arched 
over  where  it  passes  through  the  Communes  of 
Montreuil,  Bagnolet,  and  Romainville.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  280,000  francs. 

The  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  is  reported  to 
be  in  a  much  worse  structural  condition  than 
was  supposed.  Parliament  had  voted  50,000 
francs  for  repairs  to  the  building,  but  it  is 
now  estimated  that  the  necessary  work  cannot 
be  carried  out  for  less  than  eight  or  nine  times 
that  amount. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  to  con¬ 
sider  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  late 
M.  Henner,  and  it  is  said  that;  they  intend  to 
select  M.  Ziem,  now'  84  years  of  age,  and 
whose  principal  works,  presented  by  the 
artist  to  the  City  of  Paris,  are  to  be  seen  in 
a  room  of  the  Petit  Palais.  Another  matter 
which  is  much  discussed  at  the  Academie  is 
their  possible  part  in  the  disposal  of  Henner’s 
property.  His  will  has  not  yet  been  opened ; 
but  as  he  had  no  legal  heirs,  and  his  liberality 
in  assisting  young  artists  was  notorious,  it 
is  thought  probable  that  he  will  have  left 
some  important  legacy  to  the  Academie  for 
the  founding  of  scholarships  or  funds  of 
some  kind  for  the  assistance  of  .  struggling 
artists  :  so  that  the  formal  opening,  of  the 
“testament”  is  looked  forward  to  with  con- 


the  abchitectotal^assooiation 

the  Arc^tectuarndv  th^headquaTters 
Lisieux,  in  .^or,^  &‘ect  of  visiting  the 
this  year,  with  the  0  J  abound  in  the 
chateaux  and  manoms  ^  neariy  s0 

neighbourhood.  A“®s®  the  chateaux  on 

well  known  to  architects  ^  the^cn^ 

the  Loire,  and,  althoug  ’  permission 

less  interesting  in  many  J  an([  the  guide 
to  visit  them  is  difficult  g  ,  erefore  the 
hooks  hardly  mention  them  the, 
thanks  of  all  .the  members  of  the  Arc  ^ 
tural  Association  who  took  partm 

‘route.  Vojh  a  few 
and  Honflenr,  as  both  are  jell  known 

the  XVXth  century,  and  is  built  entirely ^  ° 
timber  with  the  exception  of  a  cement 
portico  added  later  still  and  quite  out  of 
keeoine  with  the  rest.  The  choir  has,  un 
Wtnnftelv  been  rebuilt  in  modern  times 
with  no  Sympathetic  touch.  .  The  museum 
should  also  be  visited  containing,  as  it i  does, 
examples  of  Normandy  costumes  < 
periods  of  her  history  arranged  in  the  rooms 
in  chronological  order,  and  m  some  cases 
displayed  on  wax  models  of  peasants  in 
characteristic  attitudes  and  surrounded  by 
the  furniture,  etc.,  of  the  time.  .  . 

The  journey  from  Honfleur  to  Lisieax 
gave,  one  the  impression  of  a  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  country  of  continuous  pasture  land 
dotted  here  and  there  with  flourishing 
villages  connected  by  long  straight  roads  and 
avenues  of  tall  poplars.  Indeed  every¬ 
one  was  much  struck  throughout  the  tour 
with  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  homes 
of  the  peasants  and  the  contrast  to  tnis 
afforded  by  the  deserted  condition  ot  the 
chateaux  and  manoirs,  which,  even  when 
occupied,  are  in  the  majority  ot  cases  sur¬ 
rounded  by  only  the  remnants  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  gardens  they  once  possessed.  Ihis 
cannot  be  entirely  accounted  foT  by  the  tact 
that  labour  in  the  country  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  prosperity  ot 
the  peasants.  ,.  , 

Another  very  striking  fact  was  the  cordial 
way  in  which  the  party  were  received  at 
Lisieux  throughout  the  stay  there.  On  the  first 


evening  M.  Campserveux,  the  archiWt  *  , 

_ _ rvolrl  thorn  n  rridf  .  .  lleCt  to  the 


town,  paid  them  a  visit,  offering  to  iaK 
over  his  new  hospital  and  show  them'  “ 
thing  of  interest  in  Lisieux.  On  thVir' 
day  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ent^fv  , 
the  party  to  tea  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
short  English  speech  afterwards  «Z®} 
the  extreme  pleasure  that  he  and  his  f? 
townsmen  felt  in  welcoming  artists  f*' 
beautiful  town,  but  that  when  the  jr 
were  also  Englishmen  they  were  tn  Tls 
twice  friends.  On  the  Friday  night  tL  » 
bers  returned  this  hospitality  at  the  fin 
France,  the  headquarters,  and  a  most  T' 


proposing  the  health  of  the  guests  (in  r!* 


Garden  Houses,  Fumiclm. 


thanked  the  Mayor  most  heartily  for  tie 
help  he  had  given  in  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  concerning,  the  different  places 
visited,  without  which  the  tour  would  have 
been  impossible  to  arrange,  and  assured 
him  that  the  kindness  they  had  receive! 
throughout  the  week  would  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  In  replying,  the  Mayor  assure! 
them  that  the  pleasure  was  on  his  side,  au! 
that  he  hoped  they  would  all  come  again  au! 
frequently  to  fraternise  with  the  people  of 
Lisieux.  Several  more  speeches  were  made, 
in  all  of  which  were  references  to  the  very 
real  existence  of  the  entente  cordiale  bi- 
tween  the  two  countries  at  the  present  time, 
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Old  House,  now  used  as  a  Museum. 


„  l  a  detailed  description  oi 

«ach  building  visited  during  the  week  e 
general  description  of  the  type  of  chateau 
If  jfd  may  “ot  be  out  of  place,  especially 
“  •  111  “n  similar  lines  and  will 

H  s™lar  architectural  treatment.  Life 
chateaux  on  the  Loire,  they  were 
brnlt  as  fortified  moated"  castles. 
S.*T*I1  sh<Jw  evidences  of  the  drawl 

verSd  W In  Iater  times  they  were  C011- 
iactW^i7rdm,M':|1  country  houses  by  enlarg- 
able  fr0J1  “8r8  slits  to  “ore  reason- 

and  ab?llsI™g  the  drawbridge, 

Sa  Z.  T™?  the  moat>  and  laying  out 
gardfns  £  WS  te.rr?ces-  orchards,  forma] 
these  ,  hat  '  ^ke  1ate  assigned  to 

srateiesl8  Iat6  XVIth  “d  8ariy 

I  Warn  ™  ‘^..‘o-day,  the  site  is  usually 
heft  in' th  Parallelogram  with  the  house 
pd  tTer  “d  “?  ™t.of  the  ground 
Cardens  W „  c  j  ■  q“a-  ,  ,dlr>sl°ns  for  the 
toewhere'  as^fh  Invarlably  a  pigeon-house 
Wnse  nf  tl  h  ™"ers  evidently  made 
nobles  f  °nly  granted  to 

Ike  P  M  of  lhRr°  Utl?.n'fokeeP  pigeons. 

th«  form  of  «  h°(US6  !tself  ns*ally  takes 
three. ™  ‘‘-W  with  one,  two, 
1?  tic  moat  and  ■  poIl'  surr°onded 

ft  every  exVrW  1g  -dlr8ctly  o'*  of  it. 
Ihich  awa  a  S  8  6  ‘S  plac8d  a  turret, 
P«ted  ftL*  Pfiresqueness  not  to  be  sus^ 

f*mg  of  the  e„h0rreThen,i  metrical 

leat]  out  of  '  lhe  rooras  usually 

ftapteei  to  modem  ttler~an  arranS«™nt  ill 
«S  k»a  wstaT  frfmqUlre,rents-  bll{  allow- 
Wilding.  s  from  end  to  end  of  the 

i'd'™eryteSatr8ridlv’b!n!' uis  s™ple, 

■rounding  water  the  leJeettons  in  the 

mixture  of  bit  i  I"*"8  “amly  of 

'^patterns  over  the  whol"6  arJ“S8d  in 
•»*w  cut  riiht  ih  c  c>  and  ot  eorbel 
!«  windows  ot  n  ugh  t0  all°w  of  the 
at  later  tima”  but*  thct  have  bcen 
N>»  and  interest;™  f  p8rhaPs  the  most 
/■or  is  the  slaS  ng  featar8  “  the  «t- 

of  onrves  wrned  •°UrVeS-u?r  ““hina- 
Pfes,  though  Krifsdns  Pt°fiible  ‘°  ‘beir 
Rdaf  did  not  matter4  *  ‘8akage  “ 
I  enMS  "e  not  ™y  interesting  save 


for  specimens  of  Normandy  ironwork,  finger¬ 
plates,  door-handles,  etc.,  of  which  every 
house  is  full. 

The  gardens  were  evidently  once  very  fine, 


though  during  the  whole  week  the  party  did 
not  see  one  kept  up  in  its  ancient  form;  in 
places  the  traces  were  discoverable,  and 
enabled  one  to  realise  the  completeness  with 
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which  the  whole  scheme  was  carried  through, 
only  to  be  allowed  gradually  to  fall  rato 
decay,  until  to-day  the  chateaux  ana  their 
surroundings  merely  form  an  interesting 
landmark  in  the  history  of  France,  and 
clearly  show  the  effects  of  the  greatest  change 
in  that  history,  namely,  the  Revolution. 

On  Monday'  morning  the  party  drove  to 
Hermival  Chateau,  which,  though  a  small  one, 
is  typical  of  all  the  rest  in  its  exterior  treat¬ 
ment  of  brick  and  stone  and  clever  roofing  ot 

its  flanking  turrets.  At  Ouilly  du  rioulay 
a  long  stay  was  made,  and  without  doubt 
this  is  the  most  picturesque  of  the  series 
and  one  of  the  largest,  owing  to  the  numerous 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  original 
building.  Approached  by  a  tower  and  draw¬ 
bridge,  the  house  itself  surrounds  a  small 
courtyard  with  a  turret  in  one  of  the  internal 
angles ;  on  the  south  side  runs  a  long  terrace 
overlooking  the  position  of  the  moat,  now 
a  large  field,  from  the  bottom  of  which  Mr. 
Green’s  sketch  in  our  last  issue  was  taken. 
The  interior  is  interesting  for  some  nice  panel¬ 
ling  of  a  late  date,  including  one  bedroom  with 
fittings  complete.  Another  drive  through 
long,  straight  poplar-lined  roads  and  the  party 
reached  Fumichon  Chateau,  which,  while  ob¬ 
viously  designed  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
other  two,  is  planned  on  different  lines,  having 
two  delightful  turreted  pavilions  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  foTecourt.  The  house 
itself  fills  the  whole  length  of  the  side 
opposite  the  entrance,  with  the  front  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  pavilions  repeated  (without  a 
break  in  plan)  at  the  ends ;  at  least,  that 
was  the  original  scheme,  but,  unfortunately, 
a  wing  has  been  added  connecting  up  one 
of  the  pavilions  to  the  main  building,  thus 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 
Probably  the  chateau  never  had  a  moat, 
which  may  account  foT  the  difference  in 
arrangement. 

On  Tuesday,  after  an  early  start,  the 
excursionists  spent  the  morning  at  Pont 
l’Eveque,  a  small  town  famous  for  its 
cheese,  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lisieux,  containing  many  half- 
timbered  houses  and  a  late  church 
with  an  unfinished,  heavily-buttressed 
tower,  with  a  temporary  slate  roof  of  pos¬ 
sibly  greater  picturesqueness  than  any 
permanent  finish  would  have.  In  guiae-book 
language  Pont  l’Eveque  “  teems  with  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  artist’s  brush,”  and  certainly  the 
brush  was  more  in  evidence  than  the  pencil  or 


two-foot  rule  all  this  day,  for  in  the  afternoon 
the  party  drove  to  Canapville  Manoir,  a  half- 
timbered  house  planned  on  an  obtuse  angle, 
with  a  stone  staircase  turret  of  perfectly  plain 
design,  contrasting  well  with  the  nali- 
timber  work.  A  pleasing  variety  of  the 
latter  was  noticed  here,  consisting  of  a  broad 
horizontal  band  of  chequer  work  of  7  in.  by 
3|  in.  bricks  and  stones  of  similar  size 
alternating,  with  a  moulded  timber  string¬ 
course  ovet,  ‘  and  above  this  more  halt- 
timber  work,  with  the  same  pattern  used 
as  the  infilling  up  to  the  window-sill  level. 
The  next  objective  was  the  St.  Andre 
d’Herbelot  Chateau,  and  en  route  the  only 
hitch  of  the  tour  occurred.  After  a  very- 
long  drive  in  the  broiling  sun,  ending  with 
what  seemed  an  equally  long  walk  uphill,  the 
party  found  themselves  in  the  grounds  of  a 
pretentious  modern  house.  The  drivers  came 
in  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  abuse  in 
English,  which,  perhaps  fortunately,  they 


could  not  wholly  understand  ’ 

the  effect  of  getting  the  visitors  to® 
in  time  to  have  a  hasty  walk  round  v!<H 
train  returned  to  Lisieux  from  1?^ 
station.  St.  Andre  d’Herbelot  5,  M 
built  in  stone  with  the  exception 
modern  stucco  turret,  and,  althon  ? 0,1 
one  wing  now  remains,  it  7? 
originally  very  large  and  more  2  ^ 
detail  than  the  others.  The  viUaJ^l 
a  picturesque  church. 

On  Wednesday  the  eKntsio»isls  y . 
first  real  opportunity  of  seej„; 
itself,  a  town  with  a  lorn  -L** 
history  behind  it.  once  the  v.-ft 
the  Lexovii,  a  tribe  several  tmT  11 
tioned  by  Caesar.  In  the  If?®,  I® 
it  was  destroyed,  but  by  the  yitl 
it  had  grown  up  again,  and  w  hear  r 
as  a  prosperous  town  and  the  m  ‘ 
bishopric.  In  1135  Geoffrey  PI,,;.! 1 
laid  siege  to  it,  reducing  its  eitisem  ft 
straits,  and  they  finally  burnt  dom  H 
and  cathedral.  When  peace  was  resl.,,1  f 

present  Church  of  St  Pierre  wasS  * 

and,  although  since  the  end  of  the  last 
tury  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  cathedral  in 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the'eati  - 
and  most  complete  Gothic  churches  in 
The  nave,  transepts,  and  part  of  ft.  I 
were  built  before  1180,  and  show  £ 
evidences  of  classic  traditions  in  ? 
acanthus-leaved  caps  of  the  piers  of  «•- 
arcade.  The  clearstory  was  added  in  tie  (I 
ginning  of  the  next  century.  Thus  web 
an  interior  practically  of  one  date  unJ 
by  restoration  and  unaffected  by  dec-av  (W 
the  west  front  we  cannot  say  as  much’  Tie 
northern  tower  part  of  the  original  scW 
has  never  been  completed,  while  the  soS 
one  was  altered  and  finished  in  tl 
XVIth  century;  the  long  lancet  wink, 
have  been  divided  and  a  spire  added,  i 
main  west  entrance  and  window  over  b 
also  been  altered.  Close  by  is  the  Chnrds 
of  St.  Jacques,  built  in  the  early  part  of  tb 
XVIth  century.  Its  vaulted  nave  and  aids 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  later  Freud 
methods  employed  in  this  form  of  constra-. 
tion.  The  peculiarity  is  that  the  floor  of  ii* 
church  follows  _  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground.  After  inspecting  these  churches  11 
Campserveux  very  kindly  took  the  party romi 
the  rest  of  the  town,  showing  the  best  of  the 
old  timber  houses  that  now  remain,  and  ei- 
plaining  that  these  are  now  safe  from  moth 
tion,  owing  to  a  society  for  the  presemfc 
of  ancient  buildings  which  he  has  helped ;. 
found — an  example  that  might  well  be  follow: 
in  many  towns  in  England  before  the  ravages 
of  the  jerry-builder  have  finally  destroy: 
the  need  for  such  a  society. 

In  the  afternoon  Count  de  la  Place,  i to 
owns  the  Chateau  St.  Pierre  de  Mai:, 
about  five  miles  to  the.  south-east  of  Lisieu, 
was  . most  kind  in  showing  the  former  and  h 
most  magnificent  collection  of  scientif: 
books.  Afterwards,  the  party  drove  to  the 
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[Mesnil-Guillaume  Chateau,  of  which  we  give 
a  plan  roughly  drawn  to  scale  :  an  unin¬ 
habited  brick-and-stone  building,  mellowed 
with  age,  surrounding  a  courtyard  with 
angle  turrets  at  each  external  angle,  two  of 
winch  are  a  curious  lozenge  shape,  rising 
directly  out  of  the  moat  and  reflected  in  it, 
on  one  side  a  garden  overgrown  with  weeds, 
on  all  other  sides  green  pasture  land, 
watered  by  little  streams,  which  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  making  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  melancholy  beauty  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated — and  seen,  will  not 
She  forgotten. 

On  Thursday  morning  De  Fougy  Farm¬ 
house  was  the  first  stop  of  the  day,  after  which 
the  visitors  made  a  long  stay  at  St.  Hip- 
polyte  Manoir,  a  complete  house  and  farm 
situated  in  a  hollow  out  of  which  it  seems 
to  grow  as  naturally  as  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Level  terraces  and  gardens  surround  the 
house  itself,  while  the  farm  buildings  form 
an  entrance  forecourt  on  the  sloping  ground 
belmv.  These  are  all  half  timbered,  and, 
while  laid  out  on  symmetrical  lines,  sacrifice 
none  of  the  picturesqueness  of  a  more  hap¬ 
hazard  method.  The  house  is  built  in  stone, 
jph  square-headed  late  Gothic  windows, 
now  minus,  unfortunately,  the  mullions,  and 
two  half-timbered  dormers,  a  sketch  of  one 
of  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

.  Fervacques  Chateau  was  the  next  visit, 
Owned  by  the  Countess  de  Montgomery,  who 
possesses  a  magnificent  collection  of  furni¬ 
ture,  tapestry,  and  Normandy  earthenware 
‘  a  vi  c^eau  was  partially  built 
vvrnu  ,  .century  and  partly  in  the 
’  v  lfc  was  noticed  in  the  later 
ption,  that  the  heavy  cornices  were  not 
broken  at  the  dormers,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
tae  corbels  in  some  instances  were 
pengthened  at  these  points  to  carry  them — 
l  distinct  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
|  elevations  After  tea  here  the  party 
i  pe  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Germain  de 
4vet,  remarkable  for  the  use  of  green  glazed 
icks  and  a  few  green  glazed  tiles  sparingly 
^dm  the  roofs,  also  for  the  fact  that  it 
Presque  entrance  flanked  by  two 
mal  circukr  turrets  at  the  angle  formed  by 

Manoir  was 

SK  P.  iWhen  the  vlsltors  arrived,  and 
fortunately ,  remained  so  until  theV  left 


in  half  an  hour.  The  Hotot  Farm,  reached 
after  a  long  drive,  proved  to  be  a 
group  of  farm  buildings  hardly  worth 
going  so  far  to  see  had  it  not  been  that 
Victor  Pontfol  Chateau  is  close  at  hand,  where 
a  stay  was  made  of  about  two  hours. 
La  Roque  Baignard  was  the  next  and  last 


visit  of  the  tour.  Only  one  portion  of  the 
original  building,  together  with  the  entrance 
tower  and  two  small  angle  turrets,  which 
denote  the  position  of  the  original  house, 
remain,  the  rest  having  been  burnt  down  at 
the  Revolution.  The  drive  back  to  Lisieux 
was  a  long  one,  and  ended  with  the  dinner 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  usual  sing-song  afterwards. 

Saturday  is  market-day  in  Lisieux,  and  the 
town  appeared  in  a  new  light.  The  market¬ 
place  was  filled  with  people  from  early  hours 
in  the  morning  and  gay  with  the  bright 
colours  of  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale  on  the  different  stalls. 
The  two  towers  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  back¬ 
ground  seem  to  consecrate  with  their 
presence  a  scene  they  have  witnessed  every 
Saturday  morning  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years.  As  the  visitors  sat  at  the  tables  of  the 
cafes  surrounding  the  market-place  and 
watched  the  animated  faces  of  the  crowd,  they 
enjoyed  a  quiet  morning,  tempered  by  the 
regret  that  it  might  be  a  long  time  before 
many  of  them  would  be  able  to  return  to 
enjoy  again  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
the  people  of  Lisieux. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.* 
On  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  party  again 
went  by  special  train  to  Maidstone,  and 
devoted  the  morning  to  an  inspection  of  the 
chief  ancient  buildings  in  that  town.  The 
fine  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  where  the 
members  were  received  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hardcastle,  was  the  first 
objective.  Its  architectural  history  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Hope  to  date  from  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  collegiate  church  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Courtenay  in  1395,  when  it  was  begun 
to  be  rebuilt ;  but,  as  that  prelate  died  the 
following  year,  he  could  not  have  done  much, 
and  the  greater  part  was  probably  the  work 
of  his  executors,  to  whom  he  devised  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  expended  “circa 
construccioneni  ecclesie  collegiate  de  Maydes- 
ton.”  The  whole  of  the  existing  church  is 
of  one  design,  and  consists  of  a  chancel  with 
clearstory  and  aisles  of  three  bays,  with  a 
southern  vestry,  a  nave  with  clearstory  and 
aisles  of  six  bays,  and  a  south  porch,  which 
is  also  carried  up  as  the  tower.  The  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel  and  the  porch  were 
both  intended  to  be  vaulted  in  stone.  The 
eastern  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  church  was 
finished _  by  1417,  for  it  contains,  the  tomb, 
set  up  in  his  lifetime,  of  John  Wotton,  the 
first  master  of  the  college,  who  died  in  that 
year.  None  of  the  ancient  fittings  remains, 
except  the  canons’  stalls  in  the  chancel  and  a 
length  of  screen-work  north  of  the  altar. 
Part  of  the  pavement  of  an  older  church 
and  the  plinths  of  its  piers  were  found 
during  a  restoration.  At  the  request  of  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  the  vicar  added  a  few 
remarks,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Cave-Brown,  that  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  had 
evidently  belonged  to  the  earlier  church. 
Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  the  window  in 
question  was  actually  of  later  date  than  the 
present  building,  an  opinion  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  _  by  other  architectural  experts. 

A  visit  was  next  paid  to  the  remains  of 
the  college  on  the  north  of  the  church,  but 
of  this  very  little  is  left  beyond  the  fine 
entrance  gateway  of  Courtenay  or  his 
executors,  and  the  main  ranges  of  buildings 
had  apparently  never  been  completed. 

From  the  college  the  party  went  to  the 


*  Continued  from  page  150. 
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ancient  stables  of  the  archbishop  s  palace, 
two-storied  structure,  probably  temp.  Arc 
bishop  Morton,  with  an  extremely  pictur¬ 
esque  external  staircase  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  palace  or  manor  house  itself  is  exter¬ 
nally  for  the  most  part  of  the  XVIIth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  probably  incorporates  the  great  nail 
begun  by  Archbishop  Ufford  in  1348.  At'  the 
south  end  are  some  interesting  traces  ol 
alterations  by  Archbishop  Morton  and  his 
immediate  predecessors. 

Before  luncheon  a  short  visit  was  paid  to 
the  museum,  which  is  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  its  fine  collection  of  Kentish  antiquities, 
but  for  the  ancient  _  Jacobean  mansion  in 
which  they  are  housed. 

After  luncheon  carriages  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  party  to  West  Mailing. 

Here  a  halt  was  made  first  at  the  Abbey, 
which  Mr.  Hope  explained  was  founded  at 
the  close  of  the  Xlth  century  by  Bishop 
The  church 


Lord  and  Lady  “ovra^hfmmonry 

of  the  other  portions  of  resembled 

the  beautiful  gardens  ‘Jf  £  yHop7  gave  a 
in  the  great  U  where  M-  Hope 

brief  description  of  the  aicnue  on 

of  this  famous  mansion.  An  older  11  ■  sir 

the  site  was,  he  to 

John  Pulteney,  who  obtain d  ^  died  Jn 

crenellate  or  ,,  h ’  Uje  solar  or 

1^49  His  splendid  hall,  with  tne 
fZ  Chambe?  (and  P^ably  the  chapel)  over 

fhe^nucleufof'the'present  house  A  later 

ing  year,  and  all  that  «mains  o_f^  his  worn 


S  wmaows  uuub  xuro—  --- 
mansion  was  brought  to  its  present  f°nn  W 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  during  the  years  that  pre 


Gundulf  for  Benedictine  nuns.  uiuiuu  _ 

has  for  the  most  part  perished,  but  u  the  windows  built  inside  out. 

the  south  transept  remains,  as  well  as  na  P  i . ~i.l  to  j+.e  nrpsent  fo 

the  south  wall  and  west  front  of  the  aisle¬ 
less  nave.  The  front  exhibits  some  interest¬ 
ing  later  Norman  changes,  the  work  of  the 
same  builders  as  the  front  of  Rochester,  and 
now  forms  the  west  side  of  a  large  tower, 
square  below  and  octagonal  above,  which  was 
built  in  the  XIVth  century.  Mr.  Hope 
called  special  attention  to  the  remaining 
south  alley  of  the  cloister,  which  originally 
consisted  of  a  series  of  trefoiled  arches 
carried  by  slender  triple  shafts, _  and  richly 
decorated  within.  The  date  is  probably 
about  1230-40.  In  the  XVth  century  an 
upper  story  was  added,  when  various  struc¬ 
tural  alterations  were  made  to  enable  the 


arcades  to  carry  the  increased  weight.  Of 


the  other  buildings,  a  half-timbered  guest¬ 
house  of  the  XVth  century  and  the  gate¬ 
house  block  of  the  same  date,  with  a  XIVth 
century  chapel  attached,  are  all  that  are  left. 
The  Abbey  has  in  recent  years  again  become 
the  home  of  an  Anglican  convent  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  nuns. 

Some  interesting  comparative  remarks  were 
added  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Livett  on  the 
peculiar  features  of  Bishop  Gundulf’s  work 
in  the  Mailing  and  Rochester  districts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  use  of  tufa  for  quoins  and 
facings. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  parish  church  a 
number  of  the  party  examined  a  small  house, 
apparently  of  the  Xllth  century,  in  rear  of 
a  shop  in  the  High-street.  It  is  a  two- 
storied  building,  with  a  Xlllth  century  door¬ 
way  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  the  upper 
chamber  two  side  windows  built  of  Norman 
masonry,  with  zig-zag  mouldings  round  the 
heads. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
described  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Law- 
son,  who  called  attention  to  the  early  Norman 
chancel  and  its  Xlllth  century  extension, 
and  to  the  tower,  which  was  also  early 
Norman.  The  old  nave  partly  fell  down  in 
1778,  and  was  replaced  by  a  plain  barn-like 
room,  which  has  lately  given  way  to  a  new 
nave  and  aisles,  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite.  The  cost  of  the  fittings  had 
been  largely  defrayed  through  the  sale  of 
the  _  now  famous  Elizabethan  beer  jug  at 
Christie’s  on  February  19,  1903,  for  the  huge 
sum  of  1,450  guineas.  This  fact  has  been 
commemorated  at  Mailing  by  the  setting  up 
of  a  representation  of  the  jug  in  the  church 
porch,  with  the  inscription  : — “  Thanks  be  to 
God.  1903.  This  Porch  and  Pews  of  this 
Church  were  Made  by  the  Sale  of  a  Jug 
having  Silver  Mountings  with  the  London 
Hall-Mark  for  1581.”  The  Rev.  G.  M. 
Livett  also  added  some  remarks  on  the  early 
Norman  work. 

A  move  was  next  made  to  St.  Leonard' 
Tower,  which,  despite  its  castellated  appear¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Livett  showed  was  the  tower  of  a 
destroyed  church  of  St.  Leonard  given  to 
Mailing  Abbey  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  whose 
peculiar  style  of  building  it  well  exemplified. 
Some  remains  of  the  ruined  church  were  also 
pointed  out.  The  journey  was  afterwards 
resumed  to  Wateringbury  station,  en  route 
for  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Monday,  July  31,  was  devoted  to  visits  to 
Penshurst  and  Tonbridge.  The  party  left1 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  carriages  shortly  after 
ten,  and  drove  direct  to  Penshurst,  where 
the  church  was  first  inspected.  A  visit  was 
next  made  to  Penshurst  Place,  where  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  received  by 


•ar  and  all  inai, 

seems  to’ be  the  so-called  ?uck,lnShf™tub““( 
ing,.  which  exhibits  the  J.^ular^ feature^ 


Oil  - - •!  1  _Q£ 

was  continued 

ISce  to  ToBlJidge.  Here  a  halt  was  mad 
at  the  Castle,  an  interesting 
mount-and-bailey  type,  the  work  of  Bichard 
of  Clare,  alias  of  Tonbridge  temp.' Wilbaml. 
An  ascent  was  first  mJ'  fa  J 

mount,  when  Mr.  Harold  Sands  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  history  a"d 
ments  of  the  Castle,  and  described I  the  ex.s 


ing  remains  of  the  masonry  defences.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  the  grand  Xlllth  century 


“SousCe  of' the  bailey,  of  the  walls  of  ft. 


1375,  with  a  singular  window  , 
making  of  which  he  bequeathed  20/  ’  W 1  * 
The  rector,  the  Rev.  D.  Barry  re/.,  - 
another  memorial  in  the  chancel  tl,  • 
Dame  Dorothy  Selby,  who  died  in  ‘  4 
was  believed  to  have  been  the 
revealed  to  Lord  Monteagle  the  extol  *  ! 
the  Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot  ence°' 
After  luncheon  a  visit  was  made  1 1 
ham  Mote,  where  Mr  Henry  Taylor  dlife 

this  firm  J rW 


=  ways  that  connected  S  and  the  great 
tower  on  the  mount  with  the  other  buildings, 
and  of  the  river  wall;  but  this  last  is  so 
shrouded  in  ivy  that  its  features  are  almost 
invisible.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
gatehouse  the  party  returned  by  train  to 
Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the  evening  the  con¬ 
cluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pump  Room, 
when  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  read  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
passed  to  all  those  who  had  assisted  m  the 
carrying  out  of  a  most  successful  meeting. 
Several  places  were  suggested  as  the  centre 
of  next  year’s  meeting,  including  Worcester, 
Colchester,  Hull,  and  Normandy.  The  first 
named  received  the  most  favour,  but  tne 
final  selection  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the 
Council.  ,  .  ,, 

Tuesday,  August  1,  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable.  The 
party  first  went  by  train  to  Tonbridge,  and 
drove  thence  to  Old  Soar,  where  the  owner, 
Sir  William  Geary,  received  the  visitors. 
Mr.  Hope  explained  that  what  they  had  come 
to  see  was  a  small  but  perfect  manor-house 
of  the  concluding  years  of  the  Xlllth  cen¬ 
tury,  now  forming  an  appendage  to  an  early 
Georgian  farmhouse.  It  was  two  stories  in 
height,  and  consisted  of  the  hall,  which  was 
raised  upon  a  vaulted  cellar,  with  a  semi¬ 
detached  garderobe  tower  at  the  north-west 
angle,  and  a  chapel,  also  semi-detached,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  hall,  at  the  north-east 
angle.  On  the  south-west  was  a  circular 
stair-turret  up  to  the  hall,  the  outer  door  of 
which  had  been  Covered  by  a  pentise  sup¬ 
ported  by  richly-carved  corbels.  The  hall 
retains  its  original  king-post  roof  above  an 
inserted  upper  floor,  but  has  lost  the  fire¬ 
place  and  its  chimney.  It  had  a  large  two- 
light  window  at  each  end,  now  bereft  of  their 
tracery.  In  the  chapel  is  a  richly-decorated 
piscina,  but  the  east  window  has  been 
destroyed  for  a  modern  entrance. 

The  journey  was  next  continued  to  Ight- 
ham,  where  the  church  was  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  who  pointed  out 
that  it  had  consisted  originally  of  a  small 
square  chancel  and  a  nave  of  early  Norman 
date,  to  which  narrow  aisles  had  been 
added,  and  a  western  tower,  apparently 
about  1420.  The  interesting  south  porch  was 
built  temp.  Henry  VII.,  and  the  north  aisle 
rebuilt  in  brick  in  the  XVIIth  century. 
Attention  was  specially  called  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  ends  of  the  rood  beam,  to  the  enclosing 
screen  of  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  to  the  XVIIth  Century  carved 
pews  of  the  owners  of  Ightham  Court,  with 
the  arms  of  the  James  family;  also  to  the 
tomb  and  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  circa 


the  main  features  of  this  fine  and  y 
perfect  courtyard  house.  i 

The  journey  was  afterwards 
Tonbridge,  and  so  the  meeting  of  1905  . 
to  an  end. 

Although  no  Roman  or  Saxon  remain, 
be  included  in  the  programme,  aii  f, 
one  prehistoric  monument,  Kits  Cotv  Rf  ’ 
from  the  architectural  standpoint  the  T  ' 1 
bridge  Wells  meeting  was  particularly  satj 

The  parish  churches  included 
Kentish  examples  at  Hawkhurst,  wj, 
Aylesford,  West  Mailing,  Penshurst  S' 
and  Ightham,  as  well  as  the  fine  col2' 
church  of  Maidstone  and  the  lovely  W 
church  at  Etchingham.  The  religions  Lf 
comprised  the  White  Canons’  Abbey  of  b 
ham,  the  Carmelite  friary  at  Aylesford  3 
the  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Mailing.  toiS 
may  be  added  the  remains  of  the  CoIIbm 
Maidstone.  The  purely  domestic  work  i- 
eluded  such  famous  examples  as  KnoleHo® 
Penshurst  Place,  and  Ightham  Mote  fe 
lesser-known  buildings  at  Yaldham  and  flu 
Soar,  and  the  archiepiscopal  manor  house  it 
Maidstone ;  while  the  castles  were  fitly  j]W 
trated  by  such  interesting  structures  ai 
Allington,  Bodiham,  and  Tonbridge.  Ia;,iv 
mention  must  be-  made  of  the  numer® 
picturesque  old  cottages  to  be  met  within  J 
villages,  especially  at  Penshurst  and  Ighth^' 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  » 
many  of  the  excursions  were  made  ani 
justified  the  claim  of  the  county  of  Ken-''-' 
be  the  Garden  of  England. 

[In  the  reference  last  week  to  ADinfe 
Castle  the  Xlllth  century  bricks  should  b 
been  described  as  purposely  made  to  lit  fe 
jambs  (not  joints).] 


FREEMASONS’  HALL  AND  TAVEBX. 

The  trustees  of  the  United  Grand  wJ 
of  England  have  appointed  Mr.  Henry  L 
Florence,  the  Grand  Superintendent  of  Work 
to  the  Lodge,  as  architect  for  their  M 
buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  8-14  Rj. 
court,  at  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Gist 
Queen -street,  and  the  reconstruction  of  tb 
tavern  recently  vacated  upon  the  expire; ! 
of  the  lease.  The  former  tavern.  Wcl 
which  lay  the  Craft  hall,  was  rebuilt  hr 
William  Tyler  in  1786.  The  present  tarai. 
Nos.  61-3,  is  part  of  the  combined  and  en¬ 
larged  premises,  having  a  depth  of  200  ft, 
erected  in  1865-6,  after  F.  P.  Cockerell! 
designs,  selected  in  open  competition,  fa 
which  was  taken  the  site  in  the  main  M 
of  a  row  of  houses  called  Queen’s-place sos 
to  give  the  hall  a  frontage  to  that  thorough 
fare  (see  the  illustration,  with  plan  of  lb 
principal  floor,  in  the  Builder  of  August  l\ : 
1866,  and  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green’s  draw;1 
March  26,  1898).  Mr.  W.  G.  M 

executed  the  statuary  and  carving.  In  a 
chronological  account  of  Soane’s  career  ai 
works  compiled  by  G.  Bailey,  and  print™ 
our  number  of  Dec.  12,  1846,  he  stats 
that  Soane,  who,  in  1813,  was  elected Gd 
Superintendent  of  Works,  built  “thenri 
grand  Masonic  Hall  adjoining  Freeman 
Hall  in  Great’  Queen-street  in  1826,”  lb 
Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  ressM! 
from  a  Grand  Lodge  formed  for  Engbi’ 
after  a  meeting  held  in  London  in  Hi; 
similar  lodges  were  formed  for  ScotMs 
1736  and  for  Ireland  in  1730,  Havia 
raised  5,000d.  by  a  tontine,  the  Grand  Li? 
for  England  acquired,  in  1774,  their  prop;® 
in  Great  Queen-street,  where  Thomas  Sanacy, 
R.A.,  built  the  hall,  which  was  oped # 
May  23,  1776,  Lord  Petre  being  Gej 
Master.  It  was  the  first  house  erected  n 
this  country  with  appropriate  symbol!  of 
Masonry  and  with  suitable  apartments  j* 
the  holding  of  lodges  and  other  ceres*. 
Sandby  designed  all  the  emblematical 
mentation  of  the  great  hall,  execnia  n 
plaster  by  Cox.  There  are  drawings  to  a. 
of  the  former  buildings  in  Britton 
volumes  for  1825-8  of  public  e(® 
London.  In  the  “  Crowle”  Pennant  air.- 
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sectional  drawings  of  Sandby’s  building;  the 
interior  of  the  Masonic  Hall  is  depicted  in  a 
print,  after  T.  Stothard,  R.A.,  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Freemasons’  orphan  children. 
The  hall  has  formed  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Madrigal  Society  founded  in  1741  by  John 
Immyns.  the  Melodists,  and  other  musical 
clubs.  The  Grand  Hall  or  Temple  suffered 
much  damage  from  a  fire  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  May  3,  1883,  which  consumed 
the  roof,  organ,  furniture,  and  portraits  of 
Grand  Masters;  the  records  and  E.  M. 
Baily’s  marble  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
were  saved.  Sir  Horace  Jones,  Grand 
Superintendent  of  Works,  prepared  a 
scheme  for  general  reconstruction,  to  include 
a  new  temple  with  a  capacity  of  1,500 
persons,  by  taking  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the 
tavern;  the  proposal  for  removal  to  the 
Victoria-embankment  was  relinquished  as 
being  too  costly  a  measure.  The  scheme  was 
modified  so  as  to  include  the  purchase  of 
Bacon’s  Hotel,  Nos.  64-5,  and  its  rebuilding 
as  part  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  In  the 
result  the  site  of  Bacon’s  Hotel  was  acquired 
for  Mark  Masons’  Hall  (C.  H.  Driver, 
architect),  which  serves  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Mark  Master  Masons,  the  Royal  Order 
of  Scotland,  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  etc. 
Then,  in  1899,  was  taken  the  site  of 
Nos.  57-8  on  the  west  side  for  the  wing 
which  comprises  the  library  and  museum, 
secretaries’  offices,  and  rooms  for  office¬ 
bearers.  Mr.  Florence,  the  architect,  fol- 
J)wed  the  design,  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W. 
tubitt  &  Co.  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
ot  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  by  Professor 
Cockerell  Thus  the  present  facade  of  the 
block  to  the  west  of  Mark  Masons’  Hall  has 
a  balance  and  continuity  of  design,  with  a 
dignified  example  of  modem  Classic  archi¬ 
tecture  for  its  central  feature. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  DISTRICT  CHURC 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 

This  church,  to  be  erected  at  Pietermari 
ourg,  Natal,  has  been  designed  with  spec 
reterence  to  convenience  for  its  being  ereci 
in  sections,  as  funds  are  forthcoming. 
aLKa  r°st  °i  skilled  labour  precluded  a 
11  t?,°,\0f  det,ai1'  A  Picturesque  lo 
shale  will  be  employed  for  the  outer  wa 


with  brick  dressings  for  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  The  roof  will  be  tiled.  The  walls 
inside  are  to  be  covered  with  asbestos  plaster, 
and  the  flooring  is  to  be  wood  blocks  on  con¬ 
crete,  except  the  chancel,  which  will  be  paved. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Chatterton,  of 
Pretoria. 

- - 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

This  Bill,  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  the  evidence  given  was 
reported  in  the  Builder,  came  before  a  House 
of  Lords  Committee  last  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Tuesday,  when  similar  evidence  to  that 
given  before  the  Commons  Committee  was 
tendered.  The  Committee  found  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Bill  proved  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
same  evening  the  Bill  passed  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  awaits  the 
Royal  Assent.  The  Bill  as  it  has  passed  is ' 
a  very  different  measure  from  that  which  was 
proposed  by  the  London  County  Council  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  is  confined 
now  to  provisions  for  securing  adequate 
means  of  escape  from  fire  in  existing  and 
new  buildings  of  a  certain  height  and 
occupied  by  a  certain  number  of  people.  The 
City  of  London  is  not  excluded  from  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Bill,  but  the  Mansion  House  and 
other  public  buildings  will  remain  in  the 
same  position  as  they  occupied  under  tne 
London  Building  Act  of  1894. 

A  new  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that 
no  person  shall  convert  a  building  without 
the  consent  of  the  County  Council  in  such 
manner  that  the  building  when  so  converted 
will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

The  Committee  decided  that  Staple  Inn 
should  be  deemed  to  be  buildings  to  which 
the  exemption  clause  should  apply,  so  long 
as  they  are  used  for  their  present  purpose. 

Lord  Verulem  (one  of  the  Committee) 
remarked  that  if  modern  staircases  were  to 
be  placed  either  within  or  externally  they 
might  just  as  well  pull  down  the  old  Inn. 

- ^4- - 

Liberal  Club,  Honley,  Yorkshire. — A  new 
Liberal  Club  is  to  be  erected  in  Cuckoo -lane, 
Honley,  from  the  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Berry,  architect,  Huddersfield. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS  : 

Visit  to  Southampton. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineers  paid  a  visit  on  Saturday  last  week 
to  Southampton.  Under  the  guidance  of 
their  President  (Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther, 
Borough  Engineer  to  the  Southampton  Cor¬ 
poration),  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  Docks,  the  party  being  conducted  over 
the  American  Line  steamer  New  York  and 
the  Union-Castle  liner  Saxon.  At  one  o’clock 
an  adjournment  was  made  for  lunch  at  the 
South-Western  Hotel.  The  President  pre¬ 
sided,  and  there  were  also  present  the  Mayor 
(Colonel  E.  Bance,  D.L.,  J.P.),  Mr.  W. 
Matthews  (Waterworks  Engineer),  Dr. 
Lauder  (Medical  Officer  of  Health),  Mr.  T. 
Brierly  (Borough  Analyst),  and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  loyal 
toasts  were  duly  honoured.  Mr.  Scott  gave 
“  The  Powers  that  be,  including  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  and  the  Engineers  who  have 
contributed  to  our  instruction  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  He  expressed  hearty  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  visitors  had  been 
received,  and  said  that  they  were  delighted 
with  the  ancient  town  of  Southampton,  and 
to  be  so  close  to  the  old  capital  of  England 
— Winchester.  He  explained  how  excellently 
Southampton  was  placed  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view’,  and  remarked  on  the  very  low 
death  rate  of  the  town,  which  showed  how 
carefully  it  was  looked  after  with  regard  to 
sanitary  matters.  One  thing  that  had  struck 
him  in  coming  to  Southampton  was  the  large 
number  of  open  spaces  there. 

The  Mayor,  in  response,  remarked,  with 
reference  to  the  low  death  rate  in  South¬ 
ampton,  he  believed  it  was  the  only  town 
above  100,000  population  which  was  able  to 
claim  such  a  distinction,  and  he  took  it  that 
it  was  due  to  their  President  (Mr.  Crowther) 
and  the  other  Southampton  engineers,  who 
took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  PalmeT  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Visitors,”  Colonel  Swalm  (U.S.  Consul) 
responding. 

Mr.  Blakeway  gave  “  The  Institute.” 

Mr.  Butcher  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute)  replied,  remarking  that,  though 
they  were  only  a  young  Association,  having 
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been  in  existence  only  about  seven  years, 
they  were  now  recognised  in  their  examina¬ 
tions  by  many  older  Associations.  They 
tried  to  be  up  to  date  in  their  methods  01 
educating  the  rising  generation  in  sanitary 
engineering,  and  candidates  for  examination 
must  not  only  prove  themselves  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  theory,  but  they  must  above 
all  things  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
practical  work.  Besides  their  headquarters 
in  London,  there  were  branches  for  the 
benefit  of  provincial  students. — The  toast  to 
the  President  being  duly  honoured,  the  party 
adjourned  for  a  further  tour  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  Docks. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. — A 
party  of  about  forty  members  and  friends 
journeyed  to  Thornton  Abbey  on  the  31st 
ult.  in  connexion  with  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society’s  excursion.  On  arrival 
the  party,  led  by  Mr.  J.  Bilson,  F.S.A., 
visited  the  Abbey  ruins.  Thornton  Abbey, 
Mr.  Bilson  stated,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1139,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
William  le  Gros,  the  third  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Lord  of  Holderness,  who  was  also  the 
founder  of  Meaux  Abbey,  etc.  He  died  in 
1180,  forty-one  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  priory.  The  foundation  was  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Hilary,  and  was  for  Canons  Regular 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  In  the 
following  year  Waltheof,  the  first  abbot,  and 
twelve  brethren  left  Kirkham  Abbey,  on  the 
Yorkshire  Derwent,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Abbey.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
buildings,  nothing  was  known  whatever  of 
the  first  buildings,  but  it  went  without  say¬ 
ing  that  there  must  have  been  a  permanent 
church  and  permanent  buildings  very  soon 
after  the  foundation.  Very  likely  they 
started  with  temporary  buildings,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  a  Xllth  century  church 
and  fine  monastic  buildings  were  erected  on 
the  site.  As  far  as  he  was  aware,  however, 
there  were  no  traces  of  them  left.  The  fact 
that  those  buildings  had  existed  and  were 
not  entirely  replaced  accounted  for  some  mis¬ 
apprehension  on  that  point.  After  the 
middle  of  the  Xlllth  century  was  begun 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  church,  and  apparently  also  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  monastic  buildings.  For 
what  was  known  of  the  rebuilding  and  also 
of  the  late  history  of  the  Abbey  they  were 
indebted  to  a  history  written  by  one  of  the 
canons  in  the  XVIth  century,  very  soon  after 
the  dissolution.  In  1308  the  buildings  were 
practically  completed,  and  in  1541  the  Abbey 


was  dissolved.  There  were  then  six  canons 
in  the  Abbey,  and  the  revenue  was  8461.  lbs., 
which  must  be  multiplied  six  or  seven  tunes 
to  arrive  at  the  value  of  what  the  money 
would  be  to-day.  The  plan  of  the  church 
was  very  simple,  and  not  unlike  that  of  ot. 
Mary’s,  York,  the  church  itself  being 
281  ft.  8  in.  from  east  to  west  and 
127  ft.  7  in.  the  total  length  of  the  transept. 
It  had  a  central  tower,  but  not  a  western 
tower.  The  gateway  is  a  really  imposing 
structure.  Mr.  Bilson  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  a  monastic  gateway 
there  is  in  the  country.  The  licence  to 
crenellate  it  is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Richard  II.,  and  no  doubt,  he  said,  it  was 
built  shortly  after  1382,  with  which  dates  its 
architecture  agreed,.  It  was  richly  treated, 
and  was  defended  on  the  outside  by  a  port¬ 
cullis.  In  the  niches  five  figures  were  still 
preserved.  The  gatehouse  was  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  seemed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  abbot’s  lodging.  Referring  to  the 
destruction  that  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Bilson 
said  some  of  it  was  due  to  XIXth  century 
vandals,  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  that  Lord  Yarborough  restricted  entry 
to  the  ruins,  and  very  rightly  made  people 
pay  for  the  privilege. — Tea  was  afterwards 
partaken  of,  and,  before  the  party  separated 
to  walk  to  Thornton  Curtis  to  inspect  the 
church  there,  a  little  business  was  transacted. 
The  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  secretary,  read  a 
communication  from  the  University  of  Leeds, 
which  stated  that  discussions  had  recently 
taken  place  amongst  some  of  those  in  the 
Leeds  district  who  were  interested  in  Roman 
antiquities  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
more  systematic  provision  than  existed  for 
the  exploration  of  Roman  roads,  villas,  etc., 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  continuous  record  of  discoveries. 
That  interchange  of  view  had  resulted  in  a 
suggestion  that  such  work  could  be  best  pro¬ 
moted  by-  the  formation,  not  of  a  new  inde¬ 
pendent  society,  but  by  the  standing  Roman 
Antiquities  Committee,  formed  out  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  local  archieological 
and  literary  societies  and  similar  bodies, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  a  conference  about  the  end  of 
October  or  early  in  November  at  Leeds  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  scheme,  and  the 
East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  was  asked 
to  send  representatives  to  the  conference.  It 
was  decided  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  to 
nominate  their  representatives.  After  the 
church  at  Thornton  Curtis  had  been  inspected 
the  party  returned  to  Hull. — Eastern  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 


illustrations. 

ST.  AGATHA’S  CHUKCH 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS  church  was  the  first  to  be 
erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Birmingham  Churches  Fund  out  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  two  churches  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  ’which  sale! 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  respective 
parishes  from  residential  to  business  districts, 
had  become  unnecessary. 

The  building,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  was  consecrated  four 
years  ago. 

The  west  front  presents  a  lofty  tower  to 
the  Stratford-road,  which  it  is  hoped  some 
day  to  equip  with  a  peal  of  eight  bells;  the 
rest  of  the  church  is  more  or  less  hidden  by 
surrounding  houses. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  Staffordshire 
brick,  the  interior  with  a  buff- white  brick, 
and  the  dressings  are  of  Hollington  and  Bath 
stones.  The  spandrils  of  the  nave  arcade 
are  in  plaster  with  the  view  to  future  decora¬ 
tion.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Bowen  i 
Sons. 

SKETCHES  WITH  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  ffi 
NORMANDY. 

These  sketches,  and  others  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue,  were  made  to  accompany 
the  report  of  the  Architectural  Association’s 
visit  to  Normandy.  An  account  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


Metropolitan  Water  Board.— In  the  course 
of  next  Session  the  Board  will  introduce  a  Bill 
to  enable  them  to  remove  the  intake  of  the 
Eastern  district  on  the  river  Lea  from  Ponder's 
End  to  near  Fielde’s  Weir,  and  to  intercept, 
by  means  of  a  main  sewer,  the  sewage  between 
the  weir  and  Bishop’s  Stortford  in  the  Stort 
valley  and  between  the  weir  and  Hertford  in  the 
Lea  valley,  with  accessory  works  to  purify  the 
source  of  water  supply,  at  a  computed  cost  oi 
about  775,000 1.  The  Board’s  present  under¬ 
takings  include  the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
holding  52  million  gallons  at  Honor  Oak,  pumping 
machinery  and  buildings  at  Walton,  and  12 
acres  of  new  filter-beds  at  Hampton,  where  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  land  is  already  acquired. 
Of  the  total  estimated  expenditure  (514,066/.) 
they  anticipate  that  200,3062.  will  be  required 
during  the  year  1905-6  ;  a  large  part  of  the  outlay 
was  virtually  agreed  upon  before  the  Board 
assumed  entire  powers.  The  Board  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston  as  director  of  water 
examinations  at  a  salary  of  1,0002.  per  annum, 
the  office  of  Sir  James  Dewar  and  Sir  William 
Crookes  being  abolished. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

ft  Schools,  Bexhill.  —  The  award  of  the 
I  assessor  in  this  competition,  Mr.  A.  H. 
I  Ryan-Tenison,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  as  follows  : — 
I  First  premiated  design,  Mr.  H.  P.  Burke 
1  Downing,  Merton;  second,  Mr.  W.  S.  A. 
I  Gordon,  Catford ;  third,  Mr.  Jessop  Hard- 
I  wick,  Kingston-on-Thames.  One  hundred 
J  and  six  sets  in  all  were  received. 

I  The  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. — At  a 
j  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 

:  the  Libraries  Committee  recommended  that 
j  the  premiums  of  100/.,  75/.,  and  50/.  be  paid 
l  to  the  authors  of  the  designs  for  the  Mitchell 
I  Library  marked  respectively  Nos.  47,  21,  and 
.  55,  being  the  designs  respectively  placed 
!  second,  third,  and  fourth  by  the  assessors. 

Mr.  Alexander  Murray  moved  the  adoption  of 
'  the  minute.  Bailie  Shaw  Maxwell  moved  that 
No.  55  be  placed  before  the  two  other  designs. 

I  Mr.  Mathieson  seconded.  The  minute  was 
j  approved  by  a  majority.  The  Town  Clerk, 
|having  opened  the  sealed  envelopes,  announced 
that  the  authors  of  the  designs  Nos.  47,  21. 
and  55  were  respectively  Mr.  John  Arthur, 
architect,  131,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  Greenslade,  11,  Gray’s  Inn- 
•  square,  London;  and  Mr.  James  R,  Rhind, 
^architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow. 


Boolis. 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judg- 
fnt  Of  Pictures.  By  H.  B.  Poom, 
A. A. A.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford. 

This  is  a  rambling  and  nob  very  well  written 
rk  ™  »  subject  no  donbt  of  the  greatest 
gportmce  and  interest,  but  on  which  it  is 
ZLi' Tt?  ,0  any  theories  which 

m  not  liable  to  be  overset  if  regarded  from 
*n  ther  pourt  o[  and  a]]  but  ( 

to  down  rales.  The  fact  is,  all  that  can  use- 
EX  * 'expressed  in  writing  about  pictorial 
Imposition  could  be  compressed  into  a  few 
Bh  ,  '  The  rest  is  matter  of  perception 
®<i  espenence.  A  number  of  examples  are 
fc  !“ the  tat,  which  are  often  suggestive : 
tira  o  T  it  labelled  “Opposi- 

£  nhn  ®T  M“™«  Opposi- 

bdi?  -  Triangles  occuiTing 

“oh  aWh  ”g  Lme’.  .etc-  etc-  “you®  who 
Lihn  so  defined  can  see 

that  they  might  be  deflMd  b  two  m 

urce  °ther  different  formulas.  The  fW- 

Ed  “fHnrmStafCieT  might  JUsi  as  wel1  be 
Mass "  o?  Z0I!tal,  Llne  interrupted  by  Dark 
regard  °f  th?  mam  considerations  in 

*1  pu  Te  of  “"'Position  are 

but  the  /hi™  , £ Pd  •hapter'  “On  Balance1'; 
(ions  onlv£  Pt  t0  8,'Ve  a  number  “f  defini- 
g  only  becomes  a  kind  of  verbal  pedantry 

lse  ca”  «  call  such  dicta  as  these  ?- 

pictures^ucness^hanThA'tL0!?^  i  bl-',es  ,ias  niore 
U  Ml  “0  ane«'b  its  eaulvalent. 

•I m object  '•  y  av(!  the  equivalent  attraction 

fee  jargon,  we  should  call  this.  Eeynolds 

W  s  158  q  86  ^  by  the  a"‘b°r  “  n 
II Li, j  •  ’  glves  tbe  niain  idea  to  be  kent 

H  Pictules'Sh16  the  ?on;P.osition  of  exisL 
«.k  a  aalfl- h  “re  sltls  y‘”?  in  effect-to 
EonsmJ  J  •!-am  or  sketcb  of  the  pro- 
Dch  Posdmns  of  lights  and  darks 

fc  gMa/i'  dfft itseIf  miBht  give  when  seen 

|un  rn  other”06’  ‘£‘3  smalfma ' ft 
»f>morebrimw  *  dark  composition  is 
k,“  a  Isege  „PfrT0t,10"  ‘°  its  ■»». 

item  there  is  i;,.,  ,  ,  k£kt  ln  a  picture 
1  fftese.  and  some  if1  Sucb  statements 
beyond  c™ b"  made  as 

ption  is,  as  il™»dth  syblcct  of  com- 
fperience  a2d  ^served,  a  matter  of 
rnies  and 

perhaps*  it  ^is  artists- 

'"'f  much  wal"0k  ln,‘endedl  b"t  though 

p  of  arrangement  S6"!?011  and.  cIear“ 

i  °f  use  to  those  wiiri  /  tblngs  in  it  may 
Resting  to  thpir  l°-  at  Plctares,  in 
r>'vithart  wWbThn‘ISkPOints  in  oon- 
fufore.  Th.  L„  ,they  ha'’«  not  thought 
l»«  in  »  iL^P°rtance  “(  the  placing  of 


“lugged  in,”  is  a  point  that  may  be  new  to 
many  people.  We  agree  with  the  author  a 
to  the  bad  placing  of  the  figures  in  CorotT 
“  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ” ;  though  this  should 
have  been  brought  in  in  connexion  with  the 
general  subject  of  figures  in  landscape,  in¬ 
stead  of  only  being  alluded  to  en  passant  on 
a  different  page;  an  instance  of  the  want  of 
plan  in  the  book.  The  objection  to  a  com¬ 
position  with  equal  balance  on  both  sides  com¬ 
bined  with  a  weak  centre,  thus  cutting  the 
picture  in  halves  to  no  purpose,  is  a  good  point, 
and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  called 
“  The  Poulterers,”  but  we  do  not  know  thaL 
the  “Dutch  Peasants  on  the  Shore,”  grouped 
with  it  as  an  example  of  the  same  defect,  is 
really  in  the  same  category.  The  balance  in 
this  case  is  not  equal ;  the  group  of  people  in 
the  right  foreground  is  the  leading  motive, 
the  ship  in  the  middle  distance  is  a 
secondary  point,  in  subordination  to  the 
group.  _  “  The  Poulterers  ”  (by  an  American 
artist)  is  really  a  picture  without  any  com¬ 
position  at  all;  the  “Dutch  Fisher-folk”  is 
not :  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
reduce  these  things  to  rules. 

The  photograph  on  page  69  of  a  view  taken 
with  a  wide  angle  lens,  with  the  succeeding 
prints  showing  how  three  satisfactory  com¬ 
positions  could  be  made  of  it  by  division  and 
omission,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  illustra- , 
tions  in  the  book.  This  is  a  way  in  which 
photography  may  very  well  be  used  to  afford 
an  illustration ;  but  the  chapter  on  “  The 
Place  of  Photography  in  Fine  Art”  sets  up  a 
claim  to  rank  photography  as  an  art  which  is 
totally  untenable.  We  have  heard  this  kind 
of  argument  many  times  lately,  but  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  even 
the  best  photographic  exhibition  is  quite 
below,  and  different  from,  that  of  even  a 
second-class  exhibition  of  original  pictures. 

By  Nile  and  Euphrates:  A  Record  of  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Adventure.  By  H.  Valentine 
Greere.  Edinburgh :  Clark.  1904. 

To  the  archeologist  the  chief  interest  in  Mr. 
Greere’s.  book  will  centre  round  the  author’s 
description  of  the  excavations  and  dis- 
a*a  Nippur  (now  known  as  Niffer  or 
Niffar,  the  Calnech  of  Genesis).  But  it  is 
just  at  this  part  of  his  book  that  Mr.  Greere 
will  not  let  himself  go.  He  refers  us  instead 
to  his  articles  in  the  Times  of  June  2,  to 
the  Monthly  Review  for  September,  1903, 
and  also  to  the  larger  account  by  Professor 
Hilprecht  himself  in  his  book  with  the 
title,  “  Explorations  in  Bible-lands  Dur- 
mg  the  XIXth  Century.”  We  give  these 
references  because,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  to  be  advantageous  to  become  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  discoveries 
themselves  before  reading  the  experiences  of 
a  member  of  the  exploring  party. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Greere’s  very  sketchy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  real  object,  aim,  and  end  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  East  serves  but  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  reader,  who  would  like  to 
learn  more  of  those  great  mounds  at  Nippur, 
whose  flanks  enclose  all  sorts  of  structures, 
from  pre-Sargonic  city  walls  to  Parthian  forti¬ 
fications  ;  where  was  found  a  complete  college 
library  of  school  and  scientific  books  and 
works  of  general  literature;  tombs  as  late 
e  Ar>-’  and  a  little  palace  (discovered  in 
the  first  “campaigne,”  as  Mr.  Greere  always 
calls  it),  “utterly  un-Babylonian”  in 
character ;  its  style,  plan,  and  the  refinement 
of  its  details  being  such  as  to  lead  the  dis¬ 
coverers  to  pronounce  it  “  unmistakably 
Hellenistic  in  its  essentials.” 

Mr.  Greere  has  the  real  traveller’s  spirit, 
and  notes  with  real  care  and  evident  zest 
much  in  Eastern  life  which  many  Europeans 
never  trouble  to  look  for ;  and  thus  his  book 
1S  JP^esting,  an(l>  for  anyone  contemplating 
a  dash  for  adventure  in  Mesopotamia,  in¬ 
structive. 

Messrs.  Clark’s  printing  is,  as  usual,  excel- 
f  u and  fbe  choice  and  reproductions 
ot  the  many  illustrative  photographs  as  good 
as  is  possible  with  process  blocks. 


photographs  appended  to  Canon  Rawnsley’s 
lecture  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  thought¬ 
ful  design  carried  out  in  the  style  and 
manner  loosely  called  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  sixty-four  pages  the  lecturer  contrives  to 
convey  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  Some  six  pages  are 
devoted  to  early  British  art,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Anglian  stones  in  the  North  of 
England.  Until  quite  lately  it  was  the 
fashion  and  habit  of  those  archeologists  who 
busied  themselves  with  the  arts  of  early 
Britain  to  describe,  under  the  vague  generic 
term  “Anglo-Saxon,”  every  monument  which 
could  possibly  be  regarded  as  of  date  anterior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  was  to  show 
a  fine  contempt  for  history.  But  even  now, 
when  we  know,  as  Canon  Rawnsley  points 
out,  something  of  the  Italian  and  Byzantine 
influences  which  were  affecting  the  arts  of 
pre-conquest  England,  we  have  by  no  means 
accounted  for  all  its  peculiarities.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin  Brown  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  arrange  the  evidence 
for  genuine  Saxon  influence.  There  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  set  at  work  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  probable  effect  of  Norse 
influence,  especially  upon  Northumbrian  art. 
It  is  true  that  very  little  evidence  can  be 
gleaned  from  early  Scandinavian  buildings 
still  extant,  but  of  early  Scandinavian 
jewellery  there  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  very 
strong  belief  that  not  a  few  of  the  apparently 
indigenous  British  (some  say  Celtic)  “motifs” 
hail  from  the  land  of  those  old  piratical 
fellows,  the  Norsemen. 


Society  of  Engineers:  Transactions  for  190 J/.. 

London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 

Young  engineers  who  contemplate  taking  up 
survey  work  abroad  will  do  well  to  study 
the  paper  contained  in  this  volume  on  “Rail¬ 
way  Surveys  and  Design  in  New  Countries,” 
by  Mr.  Percy  G.  Scott.  The  contribution  in 
question  is  full  of  information,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  based  on  practical  experience. 
Another  excellent  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Allanson-Winn  on  “Deep-sea  Erosion  and 
Foreshore  Protection.”  The  author  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea  is  very  often  due  more  to  erosion  -  of 
material  below  low-water  level  than  to  visible 
causes  on  the  exposed  shore.  Mr.  Allanson- 
Winn  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  proving 
the  accuracy  of  this  theory,  for  which  he 
makes  a  strong  case.  Other  papers  of 
interest  to  pur  readers  in  the  present  volume 
are  entitled  “  Some  Recent  Works  of  Water 
Supply  at  Penzance”  and  “The  Latest 
Practice  in  Sewage  Disposal.” 


The  Venerable  Bede :  A  Lecture  by  Canon 
Rawnsley.  Sunderland  :  Hills  &  Co. 
1904. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  the 
national  monument  erected  at  Sunderland  to 
the  memory  of  Britain’s  early  historian,  Bede. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Hodges  was  the  architect  of 
the  memorial,  and  from  the  drawings  and 


British  Progress  in  Municipal  Engineering. 

Three  Lectures.  By  William  H.  Maxwell, 

Assoc. M.  Inst.C.E.  London  :  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1904. 

This  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  series 
of  “  National  Engineering  and  Trade  Lectures  ” 
to  be  delivered  in  connexion  with  a  scheme 
assisted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Offices,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  leading  technical  and  trade  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Apart  from  an  introductory  review  of  muni¬ 
cipal  progress  during  recent  years,  the  first 
lecture  is  little  more  than  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  machinery  made  by  various  British 
firms  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  construc¬ 
tion,  care,  and  maintenance  of  roads.  Lecture 
II.  opens  with  a  resume,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  marked  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
way  of  sewerage  and  main  drainage  systems. 

The  third  lecture  commences  with  a  really 
thoughtful  essay  on  public  water  supply, 
illustrated  by  a  map  showing  the  gravitation 
supplies  of  various  cities  in  Great  Britain,  and 
photographic  views  of  the  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  in  connexion  with  some  large  water¬ 
works  systems.  The  main  objects  of  the  lectures 
are  to  record  the  progress  made  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  appliances  for  municipal  engineers,  and 
to  advertise  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
firms  who  are  so  honourably  connected  with 
the  improvements  described  by  Mr-  Maxwell. 
The  classified  trade  directory  forming  an 
appendix  to  each  lecture  very  much  enhances 
the  value  of  the  book  to  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  who  are  not  abeady  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  British  manufacturing  firms  interested 
in  the  branches  of  engineering  mentioned  in 
the  lectures. 
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The  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes 
in  the  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century.  By  VV.  . 
Ashley,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  tne 
University  of  Birmingham.  Longmans  <s 
Co.  1904.  .  ,  ..... 

This  is  not  a  particularly  satisfactory  little 
book.  It  is  too  small  to  be  exhaustive,  and 
yet  deals  so  much  in  details  that  it  does  not  give 
us  a  complete  outline  of  the  progress  Of  tne  mer¬ 
man  working  man.  For  example,  Professor 
Ashley  tells  us  that  the  builders  (workmen) 
of  Berlin  fell  (he  means  the  wages  fell)  from 
45-50  pfennigs  an  hour  “  in  the  early  seventies 
to  30-35  pfennigs  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
since  that  time  have  gone  up  to  70  P^nnjg6 
per  hour,  that  is  about  7d.,  in  1904.  But  this 
is  very  fragmentary  and  crude,  and  we  are 
really  not  much  the  wiser  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  German  artisan  engaged  in  building 
operations  from  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

Building  Stones,  with  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  London: 
Cassell  &  Co.  1901. 

Forming  one  of  a  series  of  “Mechanics 
Manuals,”  published  in  a  most  convenient  size 
and  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  this  handbook 
contains  a  comprehensive,  though  necessarily 
brief,  summary  of  facts  relative  to  building 
stones  of  different  kinds.  The  practice  followed 
in  quarrying  and  blasting  stone  is  very  clearly 
described,  some  useful  notes  on  selection  and 
testing  are  given,  and  five  classes  of  stone, 
covering  the  chief  varieties  used  in  building  opera¬ 
tions,  are  discussed  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book,  upon  “  The 
Weathering  of  Stones,”  will  well  repay  perusal. 
The  next  chapter  includes  a  handy  table,  with 
particulars  of  about  ninety  varieties  of  marble, 
and  the  manual  concludes  with  some  practical 
hints  upon  “  Dressing  and  Polishing  Granite. 
In  several  chapters  the  information  given  is  so 
brief  that  its  chief  value  is  to  point  out  the 
way  to  further  study,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
an  undesirable  feature  in  an  elementary  treatise 
of  the  kind. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 

The  Labourer  ane  His  Cottage.  By 
Robert  Williams  and  Fred  Knee  j 

The  Twentieth  Century  Press,  L  . 


Road  and  Footpath  Construction,  with  Numerous 

Illustrations.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 

London :  Cassell  &  Co.  1904. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  mentioned 
in  the  notice  above.  In  the  introductory 
chapter  we  have  the  inevitable  references 
to  Macadam,  Telford,  and  MacNeill,  but 
the  reader  may  congratulate  himself  on 
being  spared  the  usual  history  of  road- 
making  from  the  earliest  times.  In  dealing 
with  macadam  road  surfaces  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  editor  insists  upon  the 
point  that  binding  material  should  only  be 
applied  after  the  roller  has  been  passed  several 
times  over  the  newly -laid  stones.  This  certainly 
assists  the  natural  adjustment  of  the  fragments 
of  metal,  and  tends  to  give  a  well-consolidated 
road.  Macadam  contended  that  binding 
material  was  unnecessary,  but  this  view  is 
not  generally  held  in  the  present  day.  To 
insure  thoroughly  satisfactory  results,  how¬ 
ever,  we  need  far  better  binding  material 
than  that  ordinarily  employed,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  present  handbook  the  recent  application 
of  tar  to  road-making  is  briefly  discussed. 
The  chapters  on  stone,  wood,  and  asphalte 
paving  are  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  are 
illustrated  by  sectional  drawings  that  will  be 
found  of  practical  assistance  to  the  student. 
The  concluding  chapter  on  various  kinds  of 
footpaths  is  equally  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  in  our  opinion  this  is  a  most  useful  little 
handbook. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.  VI. 
Boiler  Setting. 

discussed  the  general 


principles  and  date  governing  the 
design  of  steam-generating  plant 
and  shown  how  the  efficiency  of  a 
boiler  may  be  affected  by  the  man*yn  winch 
the  installation  has  been  made  ™d,  yd  j. 
employment  of  auxiliary  apparatus  foi _  deal 
tag  with  feed  water,  we  shal  now  devote 
attention  to  the  question  of  boiler ®0Uer 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  boner 
setting  is  a  most  important  detail  m  the  dcsig 

of  asteam-generating  plant.  The  choice  of  tbe 

place  in  which  a  boiler  is  to  be  flx?d  “ “ 
first  matter  for  consideration  too  many 

boilers  have  been  relegated  to  out-of-the  way 
places,  where  they  cannot  be  inspected I  with 
out  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  where 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  neglect,  as  well 
as  yfrom  the  effects  of  damp.  In  “arJ™ 
practice  it  may  be  necessary  bmy  the 
boilers  in  the  depths  of  a  steamship,  but  on 
land  no  occasion  arises  for  analogous  practice, 
except  perhaps  in  hotels,  clubs,  and  other 
i.  -u: _ GCm-  onrl  ln.rcrft  towns  where  yard 


When  protected  from  the  eflects  of 
water,  sand  affords  excellent  supp™  >1 
so  protected,  there  may  he 
of  subsidence. 

Soft,  damp  clay  is  liable  to  be  , 
under  heavy  loads.  Hence  it  C  ;:  - 
times  be  desirable  to  drain  sod  ,s 
character,  and  to  take  measures  fo  °  - 
ing  the  readmission  of  water  HaCd  f**4 
capable  of  supporting  almost  anylS’H 
can  be  imposed,  and  the  same  maVlT-l* 
the  softest  varieties  of  rock. 


From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  „  . 
gathered  that  the  thickness  of  the  “ 
foundation  may  vary  from  6  in 


in  thickness,  accordmg  to  circmstLl!,11  il 

Rv  mnkinfr  a,  rnmnlpfn  .1 


Cassell’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Mechanics.  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Fourth  series.  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne  :  Cassell  & 
Co.  1904. 

This  is  rather  a  curious  mixture  of  a  volume, 
giving  information  and  illustrations  in  regard 
to  an  immense  variety  of  practical  operations, 
but  not  arranged,  like  most  cyclopaedias,  in 
alphabetical  order,  nor  even  grouped  in  any 
way  in  regard  to  classes  of  subjects.  There  is, 
however,  an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  to  what  class  of 
readers  it  would  be  useful.  For  anything  like 
serious  study  of  mechanical  subjects  it  is  too 
rudimentary.  It  might  be  useful  to  householders 
for  information  as  to  simple  ways  of  making 
or  cleaning  various  things ;  or  it  might  be  a  goou 
book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy  who  has  a 
turn  for  mechanical  work.  We  do  not  think 
we  can  say  more  for  it  than  that ;  it  is  a  volumin¬ 
ous  but  an  essentially  popular  publication. 


room  cannot  be  obtained.  . 

The  proper  place  for  a  boiler  is  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  dry  seating  at  ground  level,  or  only  so 
much  below  it  as  may  be  convenient  for  the 
delivery  of  fuel  into  the  coal  store  and  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  condense  water  to 
the  hot  well.  A  light  and  airy  boiler-house 
conduces  to  efficient  management  and  inspec¬ 
tion  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  staff,  and 
is  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  dismal 
underground  dungeons  once  so  common,  and 
of  which  too  many  still  remain. 

Cornish  and  Lancashire  Boilers.— Owing  to 
the  general  similarity  in  the  design  of  brick¬ 
work  for  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers,  it 
will  be  Convenient  to  consider  these  two  types 
together.  , 

Assuming  a  suitable  site  has  been  selected, 
the  next  point  is  to  provide  a  dry  foundation 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  weight  ot 
the  boiler,  with  its  fittings,  mountings,  pipes, 
and  setting,  and  of  the  water  to  be  contained 
in  the  boiler. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  text¬ 
books  instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  brick¬ 
work  of  a  boiler  should  be  laid  on  a  concrete 
foundation  so  many  inches  thick.  In  one 
treatise  of  the  kind  we  are  told  that  the 
foundation  bed  should  be  at  least  6  in.  thick, 
,and  in  another  that  12  in.  is  generally 
sufficient  if  footings  be  given  to  the  brick¬ 
work. 

Vague  generalities  of  this  kind  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  apt  to  lead  the  uninitiated  astray,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the 
bearing  power  of  the  soil  and  the  actual 
weight  to  be  supported  per  square  foot  must 
be  ascertained  before  the  proportions  of  the 
foundation  are  settled. 

The  weight  of  a  Cornish  or  Lancashire 
boiler  set  in  the  usual  manner  comes  directly 
upon  the  two  walls  forming  the  sides  of  the 
central  flue  below  the  furnace  tube  or  tubes. 
Therefore  the  main  load  is  concentrated 
along  two  lines,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  earth  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
a  greater  pressure-  than  it  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  without  subsidence  of  any  kind. 

In  cities  and  towns  special  care  is  desirable, 
because  the  soil  is  very  often  of  artificial 
character  for  some  depth  below  the  surface. 

When  the  soil  is  of  marshy  character,  or 
consists  of  sand  containing  water,  the  whole 
area  to  be  covered  should  be  excavated  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  provide  for  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  slab  of  concrete,  which  can  then  be 
formed  so  as  to  consolidate  the  material  and 
keep  moisture  from  the  brick-work  to  be 
built  above.  Another  point  deserving  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  the  heat  from  a  boiler  fur¬ 
nace  may  have  the  effect  of  driving  moisture 
out  from  wet  sand  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  settlement  of  the  walls.  This  is  one 
more  reason  in  favour  of  a  good  deep  founda¬ 
tion. 


By  making  a  complete  foundali  «; 
good  solid  basis  is  provided  f0I  all  a  ; !  I 
walls,  as  well  as  for  the  floor  of  tk  u* ' 
flue,  and  the  risk  of  cracks  which 
appear  in  the  brick-work  is  rediS/H 
minimum. 

!n  airanging  the  flues  for  „  Cor»lWll 
the  three  following  methods  of  dealing 
the  furnace  gases  are  available  for  adontllf 1 
the  designer  : — 

(1)  The  gases  leaving  the  furnace  taJ 
the  boiler  are  led  through  a  side  flue-  tk  ' 
after  passing  below  the  front  end  of 7 
boiler,  they  enter  a  flue  along  the  other  sik  I 
and  are  discharged  into  the  main  flueWl 
to  the  chimney. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  "  wheel-don iki 
now  only  used  m  very  exceptional  cases’ « ) 
for  instance,  when  a  boiler  has  to  be  instalk’  ‘ 
in  an  existing  building  where  there  is  r 
sufficient;  -headroom  for  other  systems  c' 
setting.  We  remember  on  one  occasion  I® 
compelled  to  adopt  this  method  for  two  Cr ' 
nish  boilers  supplied  to  a  building  in  Lock- 
where  the  height  of  the  only  room  avails'll 
as  a  boiler-house  was  so  limited  that  evejr 
inch  became  of  importance.  As  very  m 
excavation  was  permissible,  a  good  deal  of 
scheming  became  necessary  in  order  to  J 
the  necessary  space  between  the  top  of  W 
safety  valve  and  the  under  side  of  theceilicj. 
Fortunately,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 5 

(2)  The  gases  leaving  the  furnace  tubean 
split  into  two  streams,  each  passing  along® 
of  the  side  flues,  which  meet  below  they 
end  of  the  boiler  and  pass  along  a  bote 
flue  to  the  outlet  giving  access  to  the  nib 
flue  leading  to  the  chimney. 

This  system  of  setting,  illustrated  J 
Fig.  13,  is  still  adopted  to  a  considera&j 
extent. 

(3)  The  gases  leaving  the  furnace  tube  a 
first  taken  down  to  a  flue  under  the  bolts 
of  the  boiler,  and  on  reaching  the  front d 
they  are  split  into  two  streams,  each  pa« 
along  one  of  the  side  flues,  which  finally esie 
the  main  flue  by  separate  outlets. 

This  system,  illustrated  in  Fig.  fl  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  present  day,  lh 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  that  the  botes 
of  the  boiler  is  maintained  at  a  temperate 
more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  upp? 
part,  because  the  hot  gases  come  fell 
from  the  furnace  tube  without  previous  cm 
ing  by  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  bob,  «j 
occurs  in  the  second  system. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  uniformity  ci 
temperature  secured,  the  stratum  of  quie® 
water  below  the  furnace  is  broken  up  a 
the  circulation  of  water  in  the  boikr  s 
improved. 

Having  decided  upon  the  direction  tob 
taken  by  the  furnace  gases,  the  next  thingi 
to  settle  the  dimensions  of  the  flues. 

In  the  following  notes  we  assume  Out 
third  of  the  above-mentioned  systems  1 
setting  has  been  adopted,  but  some  of  Ik 
dimensions  given  will  also  be  serviceable  ti 
guidance  in  the  design  of  boiler  setting  upoi 
the  other  methods. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  flues  depea 
mainly  upon  the  size  of  the  boiler,  butteta 
minimum  measurements  must  be  observed 1 
order  that  sufficient  space  shall  be  prora# 
for  ready  access.  ,  J 

The  downtake  flue,  formed  immediate 
behind  the  furnace  tube  at  the  back  of  t 
boiler,  should  not  be  less  than  1  ft.  on® 
measured  from  front  to  back,  ana  needs 
be  more  than  2  ft1.  6  in.  deep_  for  the  IiW 
Cornish  boiler  made.  The  width  of  this  fii 
is  governed  by  the  diameter  of  the  f®* 
tube,  and  its  side  walls  should  be  set 1 » 
sufficiently  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  sea 
fectly  free,  so  that  the  hot  gases  ® 
impinge  upon  the  brick-work.  Except  I 
boilers  of  the  smallest  size,  this  flue  us  m 
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tapered  down  to  the  width  of  the  bottom 
flue.  The  height  of  this  flue  is  governed 
by  the  distance  from  the  crown  of  the 
furnace  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the 
horizontal  flue  passing  below  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  The  top  of  the  downtake, 
measured  from  the  inside  of  the  arch,  should 
be  3  in.  above  the  crown  of  the  furnace  tube. 

The  bottom  flue  should  never  be  less  than 
X  ft.  6  in.  high  for  the  smallest  boiler,  and 
need  not  be  more  than  3  ft.  6  in.  for  the 
largest  size,  these  dimensions  being  taken 
between  the  centre  of  the  shell  and  the  floor 
level  of  the  flue.  . 

The  walls  of  the  bottom  flue  must  be 
stopped  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  boiler  to  make  room  for  the  cross  flues 
leading  up  to  the  flues  on  either  side  of  the 
boiler. 

Measured  from  the  inside  of  the  front  cross 
wall  of  the  setting  to  the  front  end  of  the 
bottom  flue  wall,  the  cross  flues  should  be 
from  about  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  so 
that  the  space  behind  the  recess  wall  enclosing 
the  blow-off  pipe  shall  not  be  too  cramped. 

The  side  flues  should  commence  about  2  in. 
above  the  crown  of  the  furnace  tube  and 
continue  down  to  about  the  lev.el  of  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  a  little  lower,  the 
exact  height  depending  upon  the  proportions 
of  the  bottom  flue  and  of  the  seating  blocks 
used. 

The  minimum  width  of  the  side  flues  varies 
from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  practice,  this  measure¬ 
ment  being  taken  at  the  horizontal  centre  line 
of  the  boiler.  Sometimes  the  side  flues  are 
made  narrow  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
furnace  gases  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
boiler.  Nothing  is  gained  by  this,  as  the 
hotter  portion  of  the  gases  always  rises  to  the 
top  whatever  be  the  width  of  the  flues.  On 
the  contrary,  a  good  deal  is  lost  by.  adopting 
narrow  flues,  for  they  make  it  difficult  to 
clean  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler  from 
soot,  and  thereby  result  in  serious  diminution 
of  heat  transmission  through  the  plates. 

Lack  of  available  space  often  renders 
necessary  the  use  of  narrower  side  flues  than 
are  desirable.  This  restriction  may  be 
avoided  in  some  cases  by  the  adoption  of 
special  forms  of  material,  such  as  Poulton’s 
serrated  brick,  by  the  aid  of  which  several 
inches  can  be  saved  in  the  thickness  of  the 
intermediate  and  outer  flue  walls  in  a  battery 
of  two  or  three  boilers. 

Table  X.  gives  approximate  dimensions  for 
the  various  flues  of  a  Cornish  boiler,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  these  can  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  the  chief  points 


XI.— Approximate  Dimensions  of  Bbio*  Flues  for  Lancashire 


Diameter 

of 

Boiler 

Shell. 

Downtake  Flue. 

Width 

at 

Top. 

Width 

at 

Bottom. 

Front 

to 

Back. 

ft.  in. 

6  0 

6  6 

7  0 

7  6 

8  0 

8  6 

ft.  In. 

4  2 

4  8 

5  2 

5  8 

6  2 

7  0 

ft.  in. 

3  0 

3  3 

3  6 

3  9 

4  0 

4  3 

ft.  in. 

1  9 

2  0 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  9 

of  the  boiler,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rules^dopt’ed  in  the  case  of  Cormsh ^boders^ 
Approximate  dimensions  are  g  ... 

Table"  XI.  for  the  flues  of  ^™av 


of  various  diameters.  These  dinreumons  may 


oi  various  - — ~~ 

require  slight  modification  to  suit  the  propo 
tions  of  the  boilers  to  be  installed ,  and  to 
comply  with  structural  and  other  conditions. 


CONSISTORY  COURT  OF  LONDON. 

On  July  18  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of 
the  "2,  granted  .faculty  to  sanctum the 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  to 
enlarge  their  premises  by  extending  a  wide  bay 
window  upon  steel  girders  over  the  churohyaM 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard-street  The 
Banking  Company  will,  in  return,  pay  10 W.  lor 
“VS  /ears  to  the  rector  and  church¬ 
wardens  on  behalf  of  the  parish.  The  arg^nents 
and  evidence  adduced  in  Court  showed  that  the 
application  was  of  an  uncommon  character,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  main  point  at  issue  was  whether  the 
land  is,  or  is  not,  a  burial  ground  within  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884 
The  London  County  Council,  who  objected  to  the 
grant  of  the  faculty,  urged  that  it  1S>  and  therefore 
cannot  be  built  over  excepting  for  the  puipose  of 
enlarging  the  church.  It  seems  that  after  the 
Great  Fire  the  church  was  rebiult  north  and 
south,  with  the  altar  in  a  squared  recess  at  the 
north  end  ;  in  that  case  the  west  end  of  the  former 
church  stood  over  the  small  piece  of  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  present  fabric,  over  which  the 
bay  window  would  project.  The  east  end  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  churchyard,  now  used 
as  a  passage  and  entered  from  the  street ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  latter  portion  having  been  used 
for  burials.  The  churchyard,  about  45  ft.  square, 
on  the  north  side  has  remained  closed  against 
interments  since  1853  by  Order  in  Council.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Allan,  for  the  petitioners,  cited  Mr.  Justice 
North’s  decision  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  New  City  of  London  Brewery 
Contract,  1895 ;  the  Commissioners  contracted 


Table  X. — Approximate  Dimensions  op  Brick  Flues  for  Cornish  Boilers. 


for  observance  being  the  provision  of  ample 
space  for  the  gases  and  for  cleaning  the  flues, 
and  the  avoidance  of  narrow  necks  and  other 
obstructions  to  draught. 

Further,  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  some 
of  the  dimensions  given  in  this  table  for  the 
reason  that  the  proportions  of  steam  boilers 
made  by  different  firms  are  not  fixed  in 
accordance  with  a  universal  standard. 

The  dimensions  of  brick  flues  for  Lanca¬ 
shire  boilers  are  very  similar  to  those  required 
for  the  Cornish  type. 

Owing  to  the  width  from  side  to  side  of  the 
furnace  tubes,  the  downtake  flue  has  to  be 
tapered  down  to  suit  the  width  of  the  bottom 
flue.  The  downtake  is  often  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  thin,  vertical  wall 
between  the  two  furnace  tubes,  this  wall  being 
continued  for  a  distance  of  about  2  ft.  into 
the  bottom  flue,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  gases  separate,  and  thus  preventing  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  draught. 

The  other  flues  are  proportioned  to  the  size 


Side 

Flua. 


Width  to 
Recess 
Wall. 


Width. 


we  may  observe,  Wren  cleared  the  ground  f 
plan  which  is  not  rectangular,  nor  are  ik  IV 
parallel  ;  he  built  the  tower  in  the  middle  JT 
elevation  to  the  street,  from  the  face  of  whirr 
projects  only  18  in.  In  the  earlier  chimT!1* 
buried,  1563,  John  Shute,  architect  and  oanf 
Stainer,  author  of  the  folio  volume  “  The  F 
and  Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture,”  beine  om  ! 
the  first  works  upon  practical  architecture 
lished  in  this  country.  Butterfield  restored  ft 
fabric  in  1865  ;  the  register  contains  an  entn  • 
the  marriage  on  August  9,  1716,  of  Addison  and 
Charlotte  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  Z 
Holland. 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Court  Dr.  Tristram 
granted  a  faculty  to  the  vicar,  the  Reverend 
Y.  G.  Borraidale,  who  moved  in  person,  for  tfc! 
carrying  out  of  some  alterations  and  improve 
ments  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Hampstead-road 
to  consist  of  the  removal  of  part  of  the  gallery  for 
the  provision  of  a  side  chapel  and  of  additional 
vestry  and  seating  accommodation.  The  Court 
at  the  same  time  suggested  that  some  trellis  work 
should  be  erected  to  separate  the  side  chapel  iron 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  church  was 
built  as  a  chapel -of -ease  to  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly 
the  burial  ground,  opened  to  the  public  in  Aug®’ 
1887,  was  formed  in  the  fields  between  a  reservoir 
of  the  New  River  Company  (now  the  site  oi 
Tolmer’s-square)  and  Rhodes’s  farm.  One  oi 
the  first  interments  was  that  of  Lord  Georgs 
Gordon,  who  died  in  Newgate  Prison  in  1793  ; 
there,  too,  were  buried  John  Hoppner,  portrait 
painter,  and,  near  the  north  gate,  George  Morland. 
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Diameter 

of 

Boiler 

Shell. 

Diameter 

of 

Furnace 

Tube. 

Downtake  Flue. 

Bottom  Flue. 

Cross 

Flue. 

Side 

Flues. 

Width 

at 

Top. 

Width 

at 

Bottom. 

Front 

to 

Back. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Width  to 
Cross  Wall. 

Width  to 
Recess 
Wall. 

Width. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

in. 

3  6 

1  9 

4  0 

2  0 

2  0 

1  4 

4  6 

2  3 

1  9 

5  0 

2  6 

2  0 

5  6 

2  9 

2  9 

2  0 

6  0 

3  0 

3  0 

6  6 

3  3 

2  3 

7  0 

3  6 

5  2 

3  6 

2  0 

3  6 

2  9 

to  sell  the  site  of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  Upper 
Thames-street,  then  recently  pulled  down,  to  the 
Brewery,  and  Mr.  Justice  North  decided  that 
buildings  on  the  actual  site  of  that  church  were 
not  prohibited  by  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act,  1884.  The  learned  Chancellor  said  that 
decision  was  binding  upon  him  in  determining 
that  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
building  of  a  church  cannot  be  held  to  be  set 
apart  for  thei  purpose  of  interments.  In  the 
London  diocese,  until  July  28,  1841  (at  St. 
Peter’s,  Bethnal  Green),  the  form  of  consecration 
by  the  bishop  embodied  two  separate  sentences 
of  consecration — the  one  for  the  church,  the  other 
for  the  churchyard.  Dr.  Tristram  was  of  opinion 
that  in  the  case  before  him  the  London  County 
Council,  for  whom  appeared  Mr.  Daldy  and  Mr. 
Cornish,  had  not  sustained  their  objection,  and 
he  adjudged  that  the  portion  in  question  of  the 
churchyard  formed  part  of  the  site  of  the  earlier 
church  and  had  never  been  set  apart  or  used  for 
burials.  The  Court,  however,  considered  that 
the  Council  were  entitled  to  their  costs,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  1002.  grant  to  the  rector  and 
wardens.  Mr.  Cornish,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
gave  notice  of  appeal.  In  rebuilding  the  church, 


The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manager 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the  offices, 

New  Central  Stores. — The  Asylums  Committee 
submitted  amended  plans  for  a  new  central 
stores  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  22,000), 
They  pointed  out  that  their  intention  as  regarded 
these  new  stores  was  simply  that  adequate 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  tie 
convenient  reception,  examination,  storage,  aid 
issue  of  goods  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
numerous  institutions  with  reasonable  prompti¬ 
tude-  The  plans  were  approved,  and,  subject 
to  their  approval  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  were  instructed 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  tie 
work  without  delay. 

New  Workshops  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital, - 
A  report  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  recommend¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  a  new  boiler-house  and  work¬ 
shops  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital,  and  asking 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  its  assent  to 
the  work,  was  adopted.  The  scheme  provides 
for  the  provision  of  workshops  for  the  painters, 
fitters,  and  carpenters,  and  space  is  left  for  an 
electrical  workshop  and  store  in  case  it  is  found 
advisable  to  install  electric  light  plant  at  the 
hospital  in  future.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  about  16,0002.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barber 
&  Son,  of  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  wort 
appointed  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  boiler-house  and  chimney  shaft  at  a 
commission  at  the  rate  of  1£  per  cent,  upon  th 
amount  of  the  accepted  tender.  The  estimated 
value  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  4,1001.  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Hugman,  of  9,  Craig’s-court,  Charing 
Cross,  were  appointed  to  take  out  the  quantities 
of  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions  at  tie 
Millfield  Homes,  which  are  being  carried  out  a 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,5002.,  at  a  commission 
at  the  rate  of  2  A  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  the  accepted  tender. 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Store.-A.  plan  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Treadwell  &  Martin,  architects,  tor 
the  provision  at  the  Southern  Hospital  ol  a 
itftmoat.in  p.nn.l  and  ColiC  Store  8,  S2 


uiiu  uiuvwiuw  ~ -  -  , 

central  domestic  coal  and  coke  store  at  a 
estimated  cost  of  8502.  was  approved. 

Cost  of  Works.— A  statement  was  submitted 
by  the  Accountant  showing  the  estimated  and 
actual  cost  on  completion  of  the  follomnjj 
works  : — Erection  of  laundry  at  the  Dovvn  senoc', 
estimated  13,6501.,  actual  11,6601.  7s.  H.l  to 
resisting  works  at  the  Fountain  Hospital,  in, 
—14,9182.  19s.  4d.  ;  accommodation  for  smallfs 

nurses  at  the  South-Eastern  Ambulance  S  ation, 

1,9.002. — 1,6252.  5s.  6d. ;  and  receiving  home  n: 
children  and  ambulance  station  at  100_» 
Bee  Asylum,  17,5332.-14,0822.  16s.  10d.  i* 
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Engineer-in-chief  also  reported  the  completion 
of  the  erection  of  sanitary  annexes  at  Caterham 
Asylum  by  Mr.  T.  Cole  at  a  cost  of  2,378 1.  6s.,  or 
49/.  7s.  7d.  in  excess  of  the  contract  sum,  and  of 
the  provision  of  pipe  trenches  at  the  North- 
Western  Hospital  by  Mr.  T.  Cole  at  a  cost  of  60 1. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS . 

Church,  Seaham  Harbour. — The  New  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  at  Seaham  Harbour  has 
been  built  to  replace  the  former  one  destroyed 
by  fire  last  year.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
up  ip  hnilriin?  is  4.000 1.  The  new  church  and 


new  building  is  4,000Z.  me  new  cnurcn  ana 
school  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  Church - 
otrpot  Thfi  front,  ol ovation  is  of  stone  and  red 


occupy  wie  oilo  LUC  UIU  UUO  IU  VIUUCIl- 

street.  The  front  elevation  is  of  stone  and  red 
pressed  bricks  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Accommo¬ 
dation  has  been  provided  in  the  church  for  600 


r.jple.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  ou  ww  giuuuu 
floor  there  are  a  lecture-room,  classrooms  for 
young  women  and  young  men,  and  a  minister’s 


young  women  auu  young  men,  aim  a  minister 
vestry,  There  is  a  sliding  shutter  between  th 
lecture-room  and  the  young  men’s  classroom  fo 
enlarging  purposes.  On  the  first  floor  behind  th 
church  is  the  Sunday  school,  which  will  accommo 
date  about  300  scholars  on  the  floor  and  in  th- 
gallery  above.  The  work  of  erection  has  beei 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper,  contractor 
of  Sunderland,  from  the  designs  and  under  thi 
supervision  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R 
[  Milbum,  of  Sunderland. 

Bible  Christian  Church,  Whiddon  Down 
Devon.— The  foundation-stones  were  laid,  or 
the  31st  ult.,  of  a  new  Bible  Christian  Church  a 
Whiddon  Down,  near  Chagford.  Mr.  J.  Crocker,  o 
Exeter,  is  the  architect.  The  chapel  is  to  be  o 
,  granite,  with  granite  dressings  and  mullioi 
windows,  with  leaded  lights.  Seating  accom 
modation  will  be  provided  for  about  200  persons 
I  Church  Restoration,  Clevedon.  —  Aftei 
i  undergoing  restoration,  under  the  supervisior 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  the  old  parish  church  0: 
Clevedon  was  re-opened  on  the  26th  ult.  In  the 
nave  of  the  church  there  was  formerly  a  plastei 
ceiling,  with  a  f  .*w  iron  tie  rods,  but  this  has  giver 
way  to  an  open-timbered  oak  roof,  and,  when 
possible,  spandril  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  ole 
roof  have  been  retained  in  the  reconstruction. 
Wood  blocks  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ole 
platforms.  The  top  of  the  aisle  roof  is  covered 
with  Pyramont  rock  asphalte.  In  opening  out 
the  north  transept  roof  an  early  Norman  window 
has  been  discovered.  It  was  c  iversd  with  lath 
and  plaster,  but  is  now  lift  in  its  original  state, 
high  up  in  the  wall,  and  glazed.  A  doorway 
tla*  been  cut  from  the  old  vestry  into  the  chancel, 
and  the  floor  of  the  vestry  lowered  to  give  bettei 
access  There  are  new  altar-rails,  and  the 
pulpit  has  been  reconstructed.  A  double  piscina 
was  revealed  by  taking  away  the  organ. 

Church  Buildings,  Hampstead.— The  new 
ohurch  buildings  at  Lyndhurst-road  are  now 
nearing  completion.  The  work  consists  of  a  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  to  seat  460  persons,  for  the 
use  of  the  Sunday  school,  for  church  meetings, 
lectures,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  over  the  hall, 
nine  classrooms  are  provided,  also  a  ladies’ 
commit  tee -room  and  cloakroom  adjoining.  The 
portion  of  the  old  church-room  left  now  forms 
KM*00*  and  church  parlour,  and  will  seat 
about  j00  persons.  On  the  second  floor,  above 
ne  classrooms,  accommodation  is  provided 
lor  the  caretaker,  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  scullery, 
fc“d  ‘ht.“  Where  'the  <S 

for  «  wl‘,8Vtooti  Premls«  been  erected 
con*"st‘ng  of  two  rooms,  one  on 
th.  ground  door  and  the  other  above,  witli 
iofi  'ST®'  ..hbnated  total  cost  is 

Spaldini  d  he  arch“ect»  are  Messrs.  Spalding 


j  COMBEGAHOWAl  CHAPEt,  EaTOS,  NORWICH  - 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Oonereeation, 

hni“  ^ 
South  t  The  8tructure  faces  north  an 

shut  n'ff  fh  Tfc  ?nd  west  transepts,  which  can  b 
t  WSl  b y  m°veab1 
and  them  to  ,  ,seable  as  classrooms 
provided  in  all  6  U  and  fiftF  sifcting 

Building  with1 '  IViW1,  ,be  a  bnck-and-tile 
elevof8’  W1,tb  moulded  dressings.  The  mai 

ii  b,  freSf  O  -a  T'  “nd  th8  mai" 

wllirt he  s,de-  The  architect 

f  TayTotTcrinfer  tt"  taa<te  S 

Chapel’  Lonan,  Isle  op  Man  - 

«  to  i  1  °f  th6  new  chaPel  whic 
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cistern-room.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water,  with 
radiators,  from  a  boiler  in  the  basement.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Bisshopp  & 
Cautley,  of  Ipswich.  Mr.  H.  Pulham,  of  Tunstall, 
was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  E.  Scott,  of  Ipswich, 
was  employed  for  the  heating  apparatus. 

School  Buildings,  Walsall. — Alderman  T. 
P.  Brownhill,  Chairman  of  the  Walsall  Education 
Committee,  recently  opened  a  new  block  of  school 
buildings  which  has  been  erected  at  the  Chuckery, 
Walsall.  The  schools  consist  of  two  mixed 
departments,  one  for  senior's  and  another  for 
juniors.  In  addition  to  large  asphalted  play- 
grounds,  considerable  areas  are  set  apart  for 
gardens  for  the  children  with  a  view  to  instruc¬ 
tion  being  given  in  gardening.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnal.  In  addition 
to  five  classrooms  and  teachers’  rooms,  there  is  a 
central  hall,  54  ft.  by  24  ft.,  which  can  be  used  in 
wet  weather  for  drill  and  also  for  science  work, 
while  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  gymnasium 
for  the  junior  classes. 

Extension  of  Bradford  Children’s  Hos- 
pital. — Viscount  Mountgarret  opened  on  the 
2nd  inst.  the  new  out-patients’  department  of 
the  Bradford  Children’s  Hospital.  The  new 
building,  which  has  been  erected  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  James  Ledingham,  is  situated  quite  close 
to  Bertram-road,  on  land  which  formed  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital,  the  object  in  making  it 
a  separate  block  being  that  it  should  not  interfere 
with  any  future  development  of  the  older  building. 
It  comprises  a  waiting-hall,  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  200  patients,  with  registration,  con 
suiting,  and  operating  rooms,  a  dispensery  and 
drug  store,  and  the  curator’s  residence.  In  style 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  hospital  buildings. 
The  fittings  are  of  pitch-pine  varnished.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  in¬ 
cluding  fittings  and  the  adaptation  of  the  old  out¬ 
patients’  department  to  otjier  uses,  will  amount 
to  about  1,900Z. 

Hospital  Extension,  Eston,  Cleveland. — 
On  the  29th  ult.  the  new  extension  hospital  at 
Eston,  near  Middlesbrough,  was  re-opened.  The 
premises  provide  accommodation  for  about 
seventy  beds.  The  east  wing  of  the  hospital  has 
been  enlarged,  and  an  upper  ward  has  been 
added,  which  is  to  b9  known  as  the  children’s 
ward.  The  bottom  ward  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  treatment  of  male  medical  cases.  The 
west  wing  of  the  hospital  has  been  remodelled. 
A  ward  has  been  made  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
an  upper  ward  has  been  constructed.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Roberts  was  the  architect  for  the  work,  the 
cost  of  which  was  about  6,000Z. 

Parish  Hall,  Southbourne. — The  new  parish 
hall  for  St.  Katherine’s  Parish,  Southbourne, 
was  opened  a  short  time  ago.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay,  architect, 
and  is  in  Queen  Anne  style,  the  facings  of  the 
exterior  being  composed  of  Milton  rad  facing 
bricks  and  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the 
roof  of  dark  Broseley  tiles.  The  main  hall  is  60  ft. 
long  and  29  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  a  wing  on  th9 
north  22  ft.  by  10  ft.  It  is  capable  of  seating 
400,  and  is  lighted  by  six  windows,  and  the 
heating  is  by  series  of  gas  stoves,  the  artificial 
lighting  bsing  electricity.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Sons,  of  Bournemouth,  and 
the  cost  was  over  2.000Z. 

Gladstone  Club,  Southampton. — The  Glad¬ 
stone  Club  Building  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed  some 
years  ago  for  acquiring  the  club  properties,  and 
the  present  scheme  for  enlarging  the  club  and 
adding  some  new  features  provides  for  the  pulling 
down  of  a  plumber’s  shop  and  other  old  buildings, 
erecting  on  the  site  two  lock-up  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  also  a  large  meeting-room  (or  trades 
hall)  on  the  first  floor,  and  steward’s  apartments 
on  the  second  floor.  Plans  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Blizard,  F.S.I.,  and  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Jenkins  &  Sons,  builders,  of 
Southampton. 

Workman’s  Dwelling,  Dublin. — The  new 
workman’s  dwelling,  which  has  bsen  erected  on 
Bride-road,  occupies  a  site  having  a  frontage  of 
196  ft.  to  Bride-road  and  a  depth  of  about  100  ft., 
and  is  five  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  _  The  general  outline  is  that  of  the  letter 
LU,  this  form  giving,  it  is  thought,  the  greatest 
possible  facilities  for  the  complete  lighting  and 
ventilating  of  the  616  cubicles  occuyping  the  four 
floors  above  the  ground  story,  while  the  open 
spaces  between  the  limbs  of  the  QJ  afford  airing 
ground  and  courtyard.  The  elevation  is  of  red 
brick  facings,  relieved  with  artificial  stone  of  red 
tint.  All  the  floors  and  roofs  are  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  stairs,  landings,  and  passages 
are  of  granolithic  material.  The  building  is 
entered  by  a  porch  and  vestibule  in  the  centre  of 
the  frontage.  On  the  right  is  the  office,  with  pay 
counter,  where  lodgers  will  receive  admission  ; 
while  adjoining  the  office  are  the  superintendent’s 
quarters.  The  lodger  on  entering  passes  through 
a  short  passage  into  the  great  corridor  running 
from  east  to  west  of  the  building,  and  from  which 
he  will  have  access  to  the  following  apartments  : — 

A  dining-room,  about  62  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  tables 
and  seats  able  to  accommodate  230  lodgers  at 
one  time  ;  a  smoking-room,  48  ft.  long  and  41  ft. 
wide;  a  reading-room,  60  ft.  long  and  19  ft. 
wide  ;  two  halls  containing  lockers,  where  each 


lodger  can  deposit  his  possessions  under  lock 
and  key  ;  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  with  space  for  boot¬ 
cleaning,  and  a  tailor’s  shop.  Lodgers  will  be 
able  to  cook  in  the  dining-room  victuals  that  thev 
may  purchase  outside,  or  those  that  they  buy  in 
the  catering  department  of  the  lodging-house 
For  the  latter  purpose  a  shop  is  provided,  opening 
into  the  dining-room,  where  food,  raw  or  cooked 
will  be  sold  approximately  at  cost  price.  A 
staircase  leads  to  the  basement,  which  is  pr'acti- 
cally  a  lower  ground  floor.  There  are  a  lavatory" 
46  ft.  by  18  ft.,  fitted  with  forty-seven  basins  • 
Six  bath-rooms,  and  two  dressing-rooms,  a  row 
of  6  ft.  baths,  a  wash-house,  with  arrangements 
for  the  rapid  washing  and  drying  of  linen,  and  a 
barber’s  shop.  In  the  basement  are  also  situate 
but  with  separate  accesses,  the  boiler-house  and 
coal  store,  the  porter’s  common-room,  and  the 
luggage-room.  The  domestic  servants’  common- 
room,  and  four  bedrooms,  with  separate  access, 
are  also  in  the  basement.  The  linen  stores, 
household  stores,  and  general  domestic  offices 
as  well  as  part  of  the  superintendent’s  quarters 
are  in  the  front  part  of  the  basement,  separately 
accessible  from  the  ground  floor.  The  four  upper 
floors,  containing  the  616  cubicles,  are  reached 
by  three  fireproof  staircases.  All  the  four  floors 
are  similar  in  arrangement,  a  long  central  corridor 
4  ft.  wide  being  placed  in  each  limb  of  the  building 
with  the  cubicles  disposed  on  each  side  of  the 
corridors.  Each  cubicle  measures  7  ft.  6  in. 
by  5  ft.,  and  has  its  own  window.  The  divisions 
are  made  of  wood,  finished  at  a  distance  of  18  in. 
from  the  ceiling  so  as  to  secure  ventilation  with¬ 
out  interference  with  privacy.  The  buildjng  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  & 
Smithem,  of  London,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Kaye,  Parry,  &  Ross,  Dublin,  the 
contractors  for  the  general  works  being  Messrs. 
S.  H.  Bolton  &  Sons. 

Bradford  Town  Hall  Extensions. — The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  of  the 
Town  Hall  extensions.  The  area  upon  which  the 
Town  Hall  now  stands  is  2,600  sq.  yds.,  with  a 
total  floor  space  of  56,900  sq.  ft.,  and  the  area 
reserved  for  the  extension  is  2,211  sq.  yds., 
with  a  prospective  floor  space  of  63,400  sq.  ft.’ 
exclusive  of  the  sub-basement  and  attics.  There 
will  be  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the 
existing  fabric,  and  the  unity  of  architectural 
features  will  be  so  preserved  as  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  complete  building  under  one  roof. 
The  contracts  already  let  provide  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  and 
amount  to  10,969Z.  The  scheme  was  prepared 
by  the  City  Architect  (Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards) 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 

Free  Library,  Aberystwyth. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  at 
Aberystwyth  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr. 
David  Davies,  J.P.  The  library  is  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  3,0001,  and  the  plans  for  the  buildings 
were  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Payton,  Birmingham, 
and  were  selected  by  the  assessor,  Mr,  S.  B. 
Russel],  from  among  forty-eight  others.  They 
provide  for  a  newsroom,  with  stands  for  sixteen 
newspapers  and  seats  for  thirty-six  readers ; 
a  lending  library,  arranged  on  the  open- access 
system,  allowing  the  public  to  choose  their  own 
books,  with  shelf  accommodation  for  about 
10,000  volumes  ;  a  reference  reading-room,  with 
seats  for  thirty-two  readers  and  shelving  for 
2,000  volumes  ;  magazine-room  or  school  of  art 
on  the  first  floor,  having  an  area  of  1,458  sq.  ft.  ; 
librarian’s  office  and  committee-room,  lavatories 
for  both  sexes,  cleaner’s  store,  heating  chambers, 
etc.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Edwards  Brothers. 

Memorial  Hall,  Ballycastle. — The  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  hall,  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M’Alister,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  Ballycastle.  The 
contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Bernard  Boyle,  of 
Ballycastle ;  while  Mr.  James  A.  M’Cormick. 
Coleraine,  has  prepared  the  plans. 

Branch  Reading-room,  Belfast. — The  read¬ 
ing-room  provided  in  the  new  premises  built  by 
the  York-street  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Ltd., 
in  Henry-street,  was  formally  opened  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  Alderman  Sir  James  Henderson, 
D.L.  The  premises  have  been  built  by  Messrs. 
M’Laughlin  &  Harvey,  Ltd.,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  A.  Basil  Wilson.  . 

Restaurant,  Aldershot. — The  opening  of  the 
Cecil  Restaurant  in  High-street,  Aldershot,  took 
place  recently.  The  work  in  connexion  with 
the  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ciesar, 
builder,  of  Hale,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S. 
Friend,  who  was  the  architect.  The  furniture 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  T.  White  &  Co. 

Gymnasium  and  Baths,  Dunfermline.-— 1  he 
Carnegie  Gymnasium  in  Dunfermline,  which  has 
cost,  together  with  the  baths,  nearly  40,000/., 
occupies  a  site  in  Pilmuir-street.  The  gymnasium 
has  a  floor  area  of  103  ft.  by  46  ft.  The  water 
area  of  the  swimming-bath  is  75  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and 
on  two  sides  are  fifty -one  dressing-boxes,  entirely 
of  teak.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  are  footbaths  and 
sprays  and  superintendent’s  room.  There  is  a 
gallery  along  three  sides,  and  this  accommoda¬ 
tion,  including  the  movable  scats  in  the  area, 
affords  sitting  room  on  gala  occasions  for  1,000 
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persons.  The  decoration  is  from  designs  drawn 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Blanc,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Don,  painter. 

Improvement  of  the  Town  Hall,  Birming¬ 
ham. — The  alterations  which  are  being  carried 
out  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  have  involved 
the  reconstruction  of  the  orchestra,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  exits,  and  the  provision  ot 
others,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.  Mr.  Fred  Martin,  of  the  firm  ol 
Martin  &  Martin,  architects,  Birmingham, 
prepared  the  plans.  The  whole  of  the  work  will 
cost  about  6,0002.  ,, 

New  Offices  for  the  “  Yorkshire  fost. 
Fleet-street. — The  new  London  offices  ox  tne 
Yorkshire  Post  at  171,  Fleet-street,  built  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  J .  M.  Anderson,  are  mainly 
in  Portland  stone.  It  is  a  structure  ol  six 
stories.  The  walls  of  the  ground  floor  and  stair¬ 
cases  throughout  are  covered  with  Burmantolts 
tiles  from  Leeds,  and  the  walls  of  the  basement, 
containing  storage  for  newspaper  files  and  a 
dining-room  for  the  staff  of  clerks,  are  covered 
with  white  tiles.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Daren, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spooner  being  the  clerk  of  the  works 
and  Mr.  H.  England  the  architect’s  surveyor. 

Hospital  Extension,  Barnstaple.  Addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
North  Devon  Infirmary  at  Barnstaple  Irom 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Southcombe,  archi¬ 
tect.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  addition  ol 
sixteen  men’s  beds,  twenty  for  women,  and  four¬ 
teen  for  children,  making  a  total  of  fifty. 

War  Memorial,  Chatham.— On  the  26th  uLt. 
the  King  unveiled  the  Royal  Engineers  War 
Memorial  at  Chatham.  It  consists  of  an  arch,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  architect. 
A  feature  of  the  structure  is  a  series  of  sculptured 
panels  in  high  relief.  The  alto-relievos  are  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Frith.  The  composite  capitals  to  the 
columns,  the  keystones  of  the  arch  (figures  of 
Victory),  and  the  spandrels  are  the  work  ol 
Messrs.  Fagan  &  Bell.  The  marble  tablets  and 
inscriptions  are  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley, 
and  the  copper  lamps  on  the  detached  piers  are 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Elsley  &  Co.  The  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Longley  &  Co.,  Crawley, 
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Water  Supply,  Mortehoe. — A  new  water 
supply  for  Mortehoe  and  Woolacombe  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  the  1st  inst.  The  new  supply 
is  an  extension  of  the  Ilfracombe  undertaking 
the  41-  miles  of  iron  pipe  necessary  to  connect 
with  the  Ilfracombe  mains,  having  been  laid 
in  nine  months.  Mr.  O.  M.  Prouse,  Surveyor  to 
Ilfracombe  Urban  Council,  has  acted  as  engineer 
for  the  scheme,  which  involves  an  expenditure 
of  about  7,000 1.  for  the  laying  of  the  pipes  from 
Iron  Gate  to  Woolacombe,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  2,000 1.  will  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  filter- 
beds.  _  , 

Large  Steel  Castings. — In  the  construction 
of  the  piers  of  the  Blackwells  Island  bridge, 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  some  steel 
castings  of  remarkable  size  are  being  used. 
One  of  these  measures  12  ft.  2  in.  square  at  the 
base,  10  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  at  the  top,  and 
45  in.  high.  Three  furnaces  were  necessary 
for  pouring  this  casting,  which  weighs  nearly 
90,000  lb.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  ribs 
radiating  from  a  central  column,  and  completed 
by  top  and  bottom  plates  ;  the  metal  being  nearly 
3  in.  thick  throughout. 

Bridge,  Mar  Lodge,  N.B. — The  new  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  Dee,  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Fife  at  Mar  Lodge,  has  just  been  completed. 
It  measures  from  abutment  to  abutment  201  ft. 
6  in.,  and  the  width  between  the  girders  is  12  ft. 
It  is  in  three  spans,  with  two  piers,  of  granite, 
in  the  river.  The  girders  are  6  ft.  2  in.  deep, 
with  flanges  12  in.  wide,  and  are  of  parallel 
double  Warren  type,  with  sway  bracings  every 
13  ft.  The  flooring  is  of  continuous  steel 
troughing.  The  roadway  is  of  tar  macadam, 
with  cement  concrete  channel  on  either  side 
to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  There  is  an  orna¬ 
mental  cast-iron  railing  with  moulded  cope 
running  the  length  of  the  bridge  on  each  side. 
The  piers  are  of  hammer-blocked  rustic  granite. 
The  bridge  has  been  built  to  the  design  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnett,  C.E. 
The  foundations  and  mason  work  of  the  piers 
and  the  tar  macadam  of  the  roadway  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  George  Hall,  builder,  Aberdeen  ; 
and  the  steel  work  by  Messrs.  James  Abernethy 
&  Company,  Ferryhill  Foundry,  Aberdeen. 

Refuse  Destructor,  Worthing. — A  visit 
was  recently  paid  by  members  of  the  Worthing 
Town  Council  to  the  new  refuse  destructor 
works,  which  have  been  installed  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  town.  The  new  buildings  and 
chimney  shaft  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  who  also 
superintended  the  whole  of  the  work.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Rowlands  Brothers,  of 
Horsham,  and  the  entire  cost  amounts  to  6,5002. 

Proposed  Drainage  and  Street  Works, 
Southend. — Col.  A.  C.  Smith,  R.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Southend  Council  Chamber  recently 


with  reference  to  the  . applica-tiofi  by  the 
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thlliot  street9 improvements  in ^ondonW 
and  Southchurch  Beach-road,  and  40W.  tor  a 
water  suoplv  to  the  new  conveniences  on  the 
Sef  exKion.  The  town  Clerk  sa,d,  m  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  first  item,  the  scheme  was  for 
the  purpose  of  easing  the  existing  sewers,  and 
if  not  done  it  would  necessitate  the  laying  down 
of  larger  sewers.  The  Borough  Engineer  (Mr 
E.  J.  Elford)  submitted  plans  and  detmis.  The 
Town  Clerk,  with  reference  to  the  seocmd  apphoa- 
tion,  said  it  was  divided  into  two  Portl°™?’ 
1,5001.  for  widening  and  improving  L°ndo“-'°a:i’ 
and  the  balance  in  respect  of  improvem. ante  in 
Southchurch  Beach-road.  The  Borough  Enff. 
neer  also  gave  details.  The  remainder  of _  the 
loan  (3761.)  was  for  the  purpose  °* 
a  footpath  along  Southchurch  Beach-road,  where 
Up  to  now  there  had  been  no  footpath,  ihis 
concluded  the  inquiry.  t  1C. 

Prince’s  Bridge,  Manchester.— This  struc 
ture,  which  forms  a  connexion  between  Water- 
street  and  Ordsall-lane,  replacing  a  previous 
bridge  erected  in  1863,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  plans  and  estimates  were  prepared  by  the 
City  Surveyor,  and  the  work,  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
Morton  &  Co.,  of  Garston,  has  been  completed 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cherbourg  Quartzite. — Mr.  Consul  Loftus, 
in  his  report  for  1904,  writes :— The  stone 
quarries  situated  near  Cherbourg  attract  many 
smaller  British  vessels  and  barges  which  come 
over  empty  to  load  with  stone.  Owing  to  the 
high  customs  tariff  levied  on  all  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods  introduced  these  vessels  are  obliged 
to  come  over  empty  or  in  water  ballast.  The 
stone  exported  from.  Cherbourg  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  used  for  road-making  purposes.  Tins 
trade  has  shown  a  very  considerable  falling-off, 
attributable  to  German  stone  now  exported 
from  the  Rhine  district  to  the  Umted  Kingdom. 
Nevertheless  the  Cherbourg  stone,  if  somewhat 
soft  has  for  many  years  maintained  a  high 
reputation  in  the  market.  The  stone  is  a  grey 
quartzite,  and  is  broken  by  hand,  as  this  method, 
although  apparently  antiquated,  has  nevertheless 
proved  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  the 
application  of  machinery.  The  stone  is  broken 
into  cubes  varying  in  size  from  1£  in.  to  2£  in. 
It  is  then  passed  through  revolving  drums, 
driven  by  steam,  by  means  of  which  a  more 
accurate  and  precise  size  is  obtained.  The 
3tones  are  shipped  to  Swansea,  Dover,  Faversham, 
Poole,  Rochester,  Strood,  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
and  Thames  ports.  There  are  three  principal 
stone-exporting  companies,  i.e.,  two  British 
and  one  French — The  Kent-road  Maintenance 
Company,  the  Gravesend  Quartzite  Company, 
and  La  Compagnie  des  Carrieres  de  l’Ouest,  with 
head  office  in'  Paris.  There  are  in  addition 
several  smaller  stone  exporters  who  rent  quarries 
or  parts  of  quarries.  The  amount  exported  in 
1904  (92,900  tons)  shows  a  decrease  on  the  amuunt 
exported  during  the  previous  year  of  26,037  tons. 
Cherbourg  quartzite  is  extensively  used,  and  is  in 
high  estimation  in  France,  a  country  renowned 
for  its  good  highways. 

Public  Works  in  Genoa  and  District. — 
The  British  Consul-General  reports  that  the 
pulling  down  of  old  streets  and  the  building  of 
new  ones  goes  on  at  a  great  pace  in  Genoa.  The 
enlargement  of  the  principal  railway  station  is 
nearing  completion,  and  the  new  portion  is  now 
in  use,  by  which  Genoa  is  no  longer  a  terminus. 
The  Brignole  new  station  is  also  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  There  have  been  several  schemes  sub¬ 
mitted  for  further  improvements,  but  so  far 
none  of  them  has  been  finally  accepted.  It  is 
stated  that  the  work  of  enlarging  the  port  of 
Genoa  is  to  be  begun  this  year.  The  cost  of  the 
enlargement  is  estimated  at  2,000,000Z.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
Genoa,  and,  indeed,  to  Italy  in  general,  especially 
now  that  the  Simplon  Tunnel  is  about  to  be 
opened,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  welfare  of  the  port  that  the  railway  question 
should  be  immediately  settled,  and  that  every 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  speedy  handling 
of  an  increase  in  seaborne  imports,  which  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  anticipate.  No  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  competition  for  the  best  plans 
for  the  drainage  of  Spezia  and  suburbs,  for  which 
-  the  municipality  has  offered  a  prize  of  '4002.,  open 
to  international  competition.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  postpone  the  final  date  on  which 
schemes  may  be  presented  by  intending  com¬ 
petitors.  At  San  Remo  a  new  casino  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  public  gardens.  A 
new  post-office  has  also  been  erected. 

Swedish  Granite  and  Wood  Exports. — Mr. 
Consul  Duff  reports  from  Gothenburg  that 
granite  quarrying,  the  most  important  industry 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  has  latterly  been  in  a 
languishing  state,  and  the  outlook  is  not  cheering 
as  to  the  future,  for  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the 
largest  and  most  important  customer,  tariffs  are 
tending  to  annihilate  the  trade.  There  has  been 
a  falhng-off  in  the  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
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but  it  is  hoped  that  a  revival  will  tata  i 
the  excellence,  strength,  and  beauhF  ,  ’ lor 
granite  exported  from  this  district  have®!?  the 
introduced,  secured  the  market,  even  ’Jkevet 
distance  of  transport  has  been  an  Qw„  i  tl« 
the  works  of  the  Halxnstead  s£  a  At 
Company’s  establishment  at  HielmiXi 
Bro-fjord,  there  have  been  laid  eES,011 
tions  for  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  I0’Ullia■ 
turing  paving-stones  similar  to  what  if 
taking  place  in  the  province  of  Blekin^  *^2 
the  island  of  Bornholm.  This  is  with  u!  an,d,oa  * 
of  being  not  altogether  dependent  on  th  °b,w 
men.  Few  wood  exporters  will  be  abk  i  W,0tk’ 
back  upon  the  campaign  of  the  year  ion?  "!* 
anything  like  satisfaction.  Yieldinc-  oj^*1**1 
ing  prices  were  characteristic  throughout^ 
year.  Contracts  of  earlier  date  ce4f  J* 
higher  prices  than  obtained  later,  but,  7* 
baen  materially  reduced  by  dispute  ,£ 
during  the  past  year  have,  on  an  averare.  k!.  . 
greater  frequency  than  in  previous  " 
been  the  else.  The  fall 
affected  all  kinds  of  goods,  sawn  and  ni  H 
round  as  well  as  hewn  timber)  has  chiefly  ♦» T*1 
deals  and  battens,  the  former  to  the  fit  ^ 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  to  about  lfiner  * 
upon  last  year’s  prices.  ScantliDgs  and  dS 
smaller  dimensions  were  not  reduce  0 
towards  the  close  of  the  season.  The  fimJ?i 
export  are,  of  course,  smaller  last  year  than  m! 
They  are  likely  to  be  about  15  per  ce5!  I 
The  greatest  diminution  has  been  in  the  fuS 
African  market,  for  which  probably  not  u 
the  export  of  1903  has  taken  place*  The  d 
appointment  encountered  in  this  market  m 
chiefly  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  causM 
last  year’s  considerable  fall  in  prices.  The  la  ° 
exporters  have  made  preparations  for  a  good  tu 
out.  When  these  expectations  were  frustrate! 
they  were  forced  to  accept  the  reduced  prices?! 
other  markets,  and  then  commenced  the  weaken 
ing  state  of  affairs  which  have  in  no  wise  beet 
improved  by  the  prevalent  political  uncertainty 
Not  a  few  sales  have  lately  been  effected  butiw 
contracts  of  any  magnitude  have  been  enter? 


into. 

Dantzig  Timber  Trade.— Col.  Brookfield 
reporting  on  the  commerce  of  the  consular  district 
of  Dantzig  (which  comprises  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia)  for  1904,  states  that 
business  in  the  timber  trade  was  much  restricted 
owing  to  the  drought.  Sea  freights  were  low  and 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  from  Ife 
and  Galicia  ;  but  with  no  water  with  which  to 
float  the  rafts  down  everything  was  brought  to 
a  standstill,  and  wood  ready  to  be  sent  down  in 
April  had  to  wait  till  September  before  it  could 
be  dispatched.  The  total  number  of  rafts  which 
reached  Dantzig  was  205,  consisting  of  190  686 
loads  (English  measurement),  and  representing 
a  value  of  458,8392.  The  chief  demand  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  for  railway  sleepers,  and 
Dantzig  shippers  complained  that  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  building,  there  was  a  decided 
stagnation  in  the  British  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  very  animated  demand  from 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  especially  from 
Germany  itself.  The  war,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  quantity  of  wood 
produced  in  Russia,  though  it  is  found  more 
difficult,  both  there  and  in  Galicia,  to  procure 
wood  of  finer  qualities.  The  following  were  the 
Dantzig  exports  of  wood  for  the  year To 
United  Kingdom,  78,730  tons;  Belgium,  21,882 
tons  ;  Denmark,  2,526  tons  ;  France,  888  tons; 
Netherlands,  12,577  tons ;  Russia,  110  tons; 
other  parts  of  Germany,  50,406  tons:  total 
167,119  tons,  compared  with  324,648  tons  in 
1903,  and  242,308  tons  in  1902. 

Wesleyan  Central  Hall,  Westminster.- 
In  our  issue  for  July  29  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  architects  concerned  in  the  design  which  we 
published  of  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  was 
given  as  “  Savidge.”  It  should  have  been 
“  R.  Savage.” 

Monuments  in  Churches.— In  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  Sir  E.  Lees  (Birkenhead)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  whetbe 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  a  new 
to  maintaining  an  historical  record  of  the  phases 
of  British  monumental  art,  would  consider  the 
desirability  of  re-erecting,  and  preserving  at 
South  Kensington,  such  national  monuments, 
erected  in  churches,  out  of  public  money,  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  by  Parliament,  as  might  now 
or  hereafter  be  removed  from  those  churches  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  charge  thereof.— 
Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  University):  Unless  a 
monument  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  art 
generally,  or  in  the  development  of  monumental 
art,  the  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington  would 
not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  place  for  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Board  would  not  be  willing  that  the 
Art  Museum  should  become  a  repository  for  out¬ 
cast  monuments  which  ecclesiastical  authorities 
may,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  decided  to 
displace. 

Hawick  Archeological  _  Society.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hawick  Archeological 
Society  Mr.  J.  J.  Vernon  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Christison,  Edinburgh,  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  stated 
“  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  requested  me  to  send 
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ou  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
ions  at  Newstead.  The  undertaking  is  the  most 
jrious  we  have  had  to  do  with,  as  the  area  is  three 
,mes  larger  than  that  of  any  Roman  station 
reviously  excavated  by  us,  and  it  will  take 
jveral  years  to  complete  the  work  in  the  thorough 
mnner  it  deserves.  The  mere  fact  of  its  great 
je  indicates  that  this  station  or  town  has  been 
plac3  of  unusual  importance  in  the  Roman  occu- 
ation  of  Scotland.  As  yet  our  work  has  been 
artly  exploratory  by  running  trenches  across 
>  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  is  before  us,  and 
artly  detailed.  The  general  indications  are  that 
is  whole  interior  has  been  occupied  by  stone 
uildings,  and  that,  although  in  many  places  they 
ave  been  entirely  removed,  their  position  can 
Iways  be  ascertained  from  the  foundations  of 
ay  and  cobbles  on  which  they  are  laid,  so  that 
8  expect  to  get  a  complete  plan  of  the  place. 
8  to  the  detailed  work,  we  have  made  one  section 
trough  the  fortifications,  which  prove  to  have 
sen  of  great  strength,  tlie  earthen  ramparts 
aving  been  of  unusual  width,  with  a  strong 
ivetement  of  stone.  The  supposed  prtetorium 
now  being  cleared  out,  and  the  bases  of  a  stone 
llonnade  will  stand  to  a  height  of  several  feet  in 
is  courtyard.  A  buttressed  building  and 
'Other  square  structure  with  an  apse  projecting 
to  its  courtyard  were  partially  cleared.  One 
the  most  interesting  indications  met  with  both 
the  fortifications  and  buildings  is  that  there 
ere  two  occupations,  both  Roman.  The 
unber  of  relics  found  is  very  considerable,  and 
elude  a  novelty — a  Roman  stylus.  They  are 
be  seen  in  the  museum  here.  The  excavations 
e  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J ames  Curie,  Prior- 


PMPERA.TURE  AND  INSULATION  MATERIALS.  - 
voluminous  report  by  the  Engineerin 
andards  Committee  deals  very  fully  wit’ 
iriousflong  series  of  experiments  undertake: 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory  and  else 
'ere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliabl 
j™.  upon  which  to  base  recommendation 
lative  to  the  permissible  temperature  rise  fo 
wtrical  machinery.  Prom  the  report  b- 
f-  E.  H.  Rayner  of  the  tests  conducted  a 
Udington,  we  notice  that  various  insulatioi 
iterials  were  heated  for  several  weeks  ii 
•ctncal  ovens  at  temperatures  ranging  fron 
deg.  to  150  deg.  centigrade,  and  the  alternatim 
rrent  required  to  pierce  these  materials  wa 
.mined  both  for  heated  and  for  unheatec 
acimens.  The  table  on  pp.  10  and  11  show 
,  varmsl'ed  papers  and  other  substances  an 

•  more  damp-resisting  when  cold,  but  tha 
ien  heated  the  untreated  materials  give  thi 
pr  values.  The  subject  of  this  report  is  ai 
cresting  one,  but,  of  course,  the  special  valu. 
me  report  m  represented  by  its  bearing  upoi 

manufacture  of  electrical  machinery. 
IWHAMToir  Quarries.  —  Rising  to  thi 
gtoi  Marly  a  1,000  It.,  Leckhampton  Hil 
St  •*  “  tom  of  Cheltenham,  and  it 
s  ?tlll,form  a  pleasant  feature  of  thi 

itTL'H,!"  the  cas6s  ot  Malvern 

towm<  the  Presence  of  goor 
3?*  tempted  landowners  for  many 
^  subordinate  beauty  to  utility,  ant 
“d  .  ot  material  have  b»n  re 

Ji-JiWh-ta  Hill  within  the  last 
W  ihe  chief  stones  yielded  by  these 
*“d'  m!llstone  grit,  both  ol 
“am.  stir  ronstitution  with  the  rocks  ol 
same  strata  found  in  adjoining  counties 

«  »nSred',r0m  Mr-  W-  Orahal,  ofTeck 

^Stoneworks,  two  samples  of  local  oolite. 
S.7™  “T  thmf  03  Bath  S‘°M.  One 
»tlw  former  , ”7  y'q”arriKl  8tono'  anti 
■  old  Hi?  of  0  fle“  ot  ashlar  taken 
tood  fow  fie  c  House>  Leckhampton,  where 
PJ.”*  ?  century,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
“rnJl  h  l803‘  o£  ftiemtegration, 
■•old  miSTs  ,  "Tm  b3red  that  “ 

Durable  resnlJ^markably  pur.e’  and  similai'ly 
w  .tji  esu.lts  are  not  to  be  exoacted  in 

mploftom  th?™8'  W®  have  befota  118  also 
kton.  S  8T6  qu"ry  ot,  th«  well-known 
ora  be£',Tt  /“a"0  ■Reek,”  so-called  by 
Thsifa  “a  °  Lmlt  01  workable 
Ion,  familiar  to  g°°l  aP8c*men  of  a  variety 
"thiraam  still  h”  and  of  wllich  large 

j»  *t  Clifton  b6mg  removed  front  the  Avon 

Sos.^^S,^  iBD  “T'PWAII  Dock 
•ary  Session  aren  S"i  °f  ne!!t  parlia. 
jtemation  of  th?t  J*  Prora°ted  for  an 

U”g  MSalnock! 

»tnmoLcSoMTtR<,aCh  rd  tor  improving 
We  of  D°0“  bS°en  the  Mllwalf  Dock! 

*  The  wl  InH-  S  ^  D°<*  com- 

«nd  at  tS  tim  dth  ?°Cks'  .tbe  firBt  in 

!«"structed  brWimfm”#*  m  tho  world. 


covered  295  acres  ;  George  Gwilt  the  elder  and 
his  son  George  designed  the  warehouses.  The 
Corporation  of  London  cut  the  City  Canal 
(enlarged  as  the  south  dock  in  1870  by  Harrison 
Hayter)  to  communicate  between  the  reaches 
at  Limehouse  and  Blackwall  ;  other  improve¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  by  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw 
and,  in  1894  (the  Blackwall  lock),  by  Mr.  Robert 
Carr  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Donaldson.  The  Honourable 
East  India  Company  built  their  docks  at  Black¬ 
wall,  having  a  water-area  of  32  acres,  in  1805-6, 
Rennie  and  Ralph  Walker  being  the  joint  engi¬ 
neers.  The  London  Docks,  having  35  acres  of 
water-area,  were  built  for  the  tobacco,  spirit,  and 
wine  trades,  from  J ohn  Rennie’s  plans,  and  opened 
on  January  30,  1805,  the  warehouses  being  de¬ 
signed  by  D.  A.  Alexander  and  W.  H.  Ashpitel, 
who  together  made  a  survey  of  the  ground  ; 
the  lock-entrance  at  Shadwell,  close  to  Wapping 
Old  Stairs,  1831,  is  by  H.  R.  Palmer  ;  the  tea 
warehouses  were  added  fourteen  year-,  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  entire  works  cost  4  millions,  and 
cover  90  acres  of  land.  In  1864  the  London 
Dock  Company  combined  with  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  and  Victoria  Dock  Companies  (1855). 
For  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  planned  by  Telford 
and  constructed  by  P.  Hardwick.  R.A.,  in  1826-8 
were  cleared  away  the  Flemish  burial-ground, 
Hanson’s  (or  Hangman’s)  Gains,  1,250  houses 
and  tenements,  and  the  church  and  hospital  of 
St.  Katharine-by-the-Tower,  founded  in  1148 
by  Queen  Matilda.  The  hospital  church  and  the 
brethren’s  lodgings  stood  near  the  lock-entrance, 
just  below  Tower  Bridge.  The  excavated  soil 
was  carried  up  the  river  for  filling  in  the  cuts 
and  reservoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  building  by  Cubitt  of  that  portion 
of  Pimlico.  Then,  in  1880,  the  London  & 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company  opened  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  since  enlarged  (1885-6) 
from  designs  by  Colonel  Martindale,  R.E.,  and 
the  company’s  engineers,  Messr3.  Carr  &  Thomas  ; 
and,  two  or  three  years  subsequently,  the  East 
&  West  India  Docks  Company  built  their  docks 
at  Tilbury.  In  pursuance  of  the  Working 
Union  Act,  1888,  the  docks  of  the  London  &  St. 
Katharine  and  the  East  &  West  India  Companies 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  London  &  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee,  who  were  dissolved 
by  an  Act  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1901,  when  the  several  undertakings  we  mention 
were  united  and  taken  over  by  the  present 
London  &  India  Docks  Company.  The  Millwall 
Docks,  opened  in  1868,  were  built  by  Sir  John 
Fowler. 

Union  Jack  Club-House. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Jack  Club 
was  held  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  presidency  of 
Colonel  Sir  Edward  Ward.  The  club-house 
in  Waterloo-road  is  now  in  course  of  being 
erected,  after  Mr.  H.  B.  Measure’s  plans  and 
designs,  for  350  bedrooms,  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
particular  individuals,  warships,  and  regiments  ; 
already  175  bedrooms  are  thus  named  and 
provided  for,  including  some  established  and 
equipped  by  the  King  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Whilst  forming  a  resort  for  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  when  away  from  duty,  or 
travelling  to  and  from  their  quarters,  the  club 
will  constitute  a  national  memorial  to  those 
who  have  fallen  in  their  country’s  service.  The 
site  of  the  club  premises  has  been  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  29,729 /.  The  funds  in  hand  amount  to 
nearly  45,000/.,  but  more  than  40,000/.  is  still 
needed  to  defray  current  expenditure  and  to 
set  the  institution  upon  a  sound  basis,  free  from 
liabilities. 

Spurgeon  Memorial. — At  a  sitting  of  the 
Baptist  World  Congress  at  Exeter  Hall  a  statue 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  unveiled. 
By  reason  of  a  slight  leakage  of  metal  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  process  of  casting,  the  statue 
at  present  consists  of  a  model  executed  by  Mr. 
Derwent  Wood.  When  completed  the  bronze 
statue  will  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  Baptist 
Church -house,'  Southampton-row,  W.C. 

Busts,  Borough  Polytechnic. — Busts  of 
Michael  Faraday  and  Joseph  Lancaster,  carved  in 
marble  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Felir,  have  been  set  up  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic.  Faraday 
was  born  and  passed  his  childhood  in  Gilbert- 
street,  in  the  vicinity,  and  Lancaster  established 
his  school  on  the  site  in  Borough-road  whereon 
the  Polytechnic  now  stands. 

Society  op  Arts. — At  their  last  meeting  the 
Council  elected  Sir  Owen  Roberts  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  in  succession  to  Sir  William 
Abney,  F.R.S.  The  Council  have  awarded 
their  medal  to  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  R.A.,  for 
his  lectures  upon  “  Street  Architecture,”  delivered 
m  December — May  last  to  the  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Society,  and  their  Albert  Medal  for 
1904  to  Mr.  Walter  Crane  “in  recognition  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  art  and  industry 
by  awakening  popular  interest  in  decorative 
art  and  craftsmanship  and  by  promoting  the 
recognition  of  English  art  in  the  forms  most 
material  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country.” 

Proposed  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Bodmin. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held 
at  Bodmin  Guildhall,  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  Col.  A.  J. 
Hepper,  R.E.,  D.S.O.,  into  the  application  of 
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Bodmin  Town  Council  to  borrow  3,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings.  The  Town 
Clerk  said  the  site  now  proposed  covered  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  Mr.  R.  T.  Buscombe,  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  stated  that  there  would  be  eighteen 
houses,  each  of  three  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  three  on  the  second  floor.  After  some 
discussion  the  inquiry  closed. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — At  a  public 
meeting  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  Guildhall, 
Bristol,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  invite 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  to  hold  its  annual 
congress  at  Bristol  next  year. 

Aberdeenshire  Quarrying  Industry. — The 
depression  in  the  local  building  industry  which 
has  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time  back  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  quarries  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire.  Generally  speaking  the  results  on  quarry¬ 
ing  have  not,  as  yet,  been  markedly  serious,  but 
as  there  is  no  sign  of  a  revival  of  the  building 
trade  in  the  immediate  future,  the  depression 
will  undoubtedly  affect  the  quarries  more  or 
less  adversely  as  time  goes  on.  At  one  of  the 
quarries,  however,  which  usually  does  a  large 
business  in  the  supply  of  building  material  there 
is  stated  to  be  already  an  accumulation  of  stone 
for  which  there  is  no  demand.  Several  of  the 
quarries  are  devoted  largely  to  the  production 
of  stone  for  manufacture  into  setts,  and  there 
the  dulness  in  building  would  be  felt  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent.  Locally  the  sett- 
making  industry  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  position,  which  is  a  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  for  quarry-owners  in  view  of  the  slack 
demand  for  building  material.  Several  sett- 
makers  have  come  from  the  South  and  found 
employment  at  the  Aberdeenshire  quarries 
recently,  and  there  are  said  to  be  more  sett- 
makers  employed  at  the  local  quarries  at  present 
than  there  have  been  for  some  time.  After  the 
system  had  been  introduced  at  most  of  the 
quarries  of  piece-work  by  the  drillers,  the  sett- 
makers,  from  whom  complaints  as  to  scarcity 
of  material  used  to  be  common,  had  an  abundance 
of  work.  There  are  one  or  two  big  building 
jobs  yet  to  be  finished  in  Aberdeen,  and  this  will 
keep  up  the  demand  at  the  quarries  which  have 
the  orders  in  hand  for  some  time,  but  when 
these  are  completed  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
outlook  will  be  at  all  bright.  It  is  stated  that 
at  one  quarry  a  number  of  men  have  been  paid  off. 
— Aberdeen  Free  Fress. 

Mull  Granite  Quarries. — The  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  chamberlain  has  notified  that  his  Grace’s 
granite  quarries  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  Argyll- 
shire,  from  which  were  obtained  the  columns 
and  massive  work  of  the  Albert  Memorial, 
Hyde  Park,  are  to  let,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
company  may  be  formed  for  working  them. 
The  granite  is  red  of  various  shades,  and  the 
supply  of  rock  is  said  to  be  practically  unlimited. 
The  quarries  are  on  the  shore,  and  there  are  pierB, 
etc.,  at  which  vessels  can  be  loaded  at  all  seasons. 

Harbour  Improvement,  North  Sunder¬ 
land. — In  order  to  make  the  harbour  at  North 
Sunderland  more  convenient  for  the  larger 
vessels  now  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing,  a 
scheme  of  improvements  is  being  carried  out. 
The  depth  of  water  between  pier  head  and 
breakwater  has  been  increased  by  2  ft.,  and  the 
sides  of  the  old  pier  are  being  straightened,  and 
new  landing  berths  arranged  on  either  side.  The 
improvements  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Davison,  a  local  contractor,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Sandeman,  Newcastle, 
Engineer  to  the  Crewe  Trustees. 

The  Testing  Arrangements  of  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  for  .the  month  of 
August  comprise — on  Wednesday,  August  16,  a 
fire  test  with  (1)  a  Kinnear  Roller  Shutter 
(erected  by  Messrs.  A.  L.  Gibson  &  Co.) ;  with 

(2)  a  2^-in.  porous  terra-cotta  plastered  partition 
by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company ;  and 

(3)  with  an  armoured  semi -porous  brick  floor, 
plastered  with  asbestic  plaster  by  Messrs.  Faber. 
On  Thursday,  August  17,  the  Committee  under¬ 
takes  an  experimental  test  with  a  concrete  floor, 

5  in.  thick,  supported  by  protected  broad  flange 
girders  provided  by  Messrs.  Skelton  &  Co. 
Members  of  the  Committee  desirous  of  attending 
these  tests  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  General 
Hon.  Secretary  not  later  than  Monday,  August  14, 
for  cards,  of  which  a  limited  number  will  be 
allotted  in  rotation  of  application.  The  tests  in 
September  will  comprise — a  fire  test  with  (a) 
Terra-wode  protective  coverings  to  stancliions 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Jabez  Thompson,  ot 
Northwich  ;  (b)  with  a  ceiling  protecting  an 
ordinary  floor  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cullum 

6  Co.  ;  and  (c)  an  armoured  concrete  floor  on 
the  Coignet  system  constructed  by  Workman 
&  Co.  There  will  also  be  an  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Committee  with  floor  bays 
constructed  of  seven  different  aggregates  of  con¬ 
crete,  thi  cement  being  provided  by  the  Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Limited.  Ihe 
autumn  tests  will  include  a  floor  with  gn-der 
coverings  by  the  New  Expanded  Metal  Company 
and  a  number  of  partition  tests.  The  reports 
to  be  issued  in  the  course  of  August  and 
September  in  respect  to  tests  already  completed 
are  the  following  : — Two  reports  on  tests  with 
wire  glass  by  Messrs.  Pilkington  Brothers,  Limited, 
a  report  on  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  s 
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6  ft.  and  7  ft.  8  in.  span  flooring  (protected 
on  the  underside  by  special  plastering),  and  a 
report  on  two  composite  doors  (one  solid  and 
one  panelled)  constructed  by  the  Gilmour  Door 
Company,  of  Trenton,  Canada. 


Xegal. 


BUILDER’S  OBJECTION  TO  ARCHITECT 
AS  ARBITRATOR. 

The  case  of  Roberts  and  another  v.  Stythe 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of 
Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  on  the  plaintiffs’  appeal  from  an  order  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in  Chambers,  affirming  an 
order  of  the  Master,  and  referring  the  action  to 
arbitration.  The  plaintiffs  are  a  firm  of  builders 
carrying  on  business  at  Llandudno,  and  they 
brought  the  action  against  the  defendant, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Stythe,  of  Carnarvon,  to  recover  41bZ. 
under  a  building  contract. 

Mr.  F.  Marshall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Griffiths,  appeared  in  support  of  the  appeal,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Bankes  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill 
had  stayed  all  proceedings  in  the  action  and 
referred  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  architect 
named  in  the  contract,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones.  The 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  claim  were  as 
follows.  The  plaintiffs  undertook  by  contract  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  to  erect  a  house  for 
the  defendant  at  Carnarvon.  Things  went  on 
satisfactorily  until  December  last  year.  On 
December  2  the  plaintiffs,  wanting  further  pay¬ 
ments  of  money  from  defendant,  spoke  to  the 
architect  about  the  matter,  and  told  him  that 
their  bankers  were  ready  to  made  advances  to 
them  provided  the  architect  would  give  a  state¬ 
ment  as  nearly  as  he  could  as  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  due  to  them  at  the  termination  of 
the  contract.  The  architect  agreed  to  do  that, 
and  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  ‘  I  think 
vou  will  be  entitled  to  250Z.  or  300Z.  for  extras. 
Without  prejudice.”  The  contract  was  for 
1,400Z.,  and  there  had  been  paid  on  account 
1,120Z.,  leaving  a  balance  of  280Z.  due  on  the 
contract.  Then  the  architect  estimated  that 
there  would  be  deductions  to  the  amount  of 
about  501.,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  would 
be  extras,  so  that  the  total  amount  payable  to  the 
builders  would  be  about  2501.  or  300Z.  Upon 
the  faith  of  that  letter  the  builders  obtained 
an  advance  of  250Z.  from  their  bankers.  At  that 
time  the  work  was  practically  finished.  In  the 
early  part  of  January  the  builders  sent  in  their 
claim  for  extras  amounting  to  176Z.,  showing, 
after  taking  off  the  deduction  estimated  by  the 
architect,  a  balance  of  41 61.  in  the  builders 
favour,  which  was  the  amount  claimed  in  the 
present  action.  The  plaintiffs  sent  in  their  claim 
on  March  9,  and  on  the  same  day  the  defendant 
sent  in  a  long  and  formidable  list  of  deductions 
to  the  architect.  These  deductions  amounted  to 
300Z.  The  architect  sent  them  on  to  the  builders, 
stating  that  he  proposed  to  make  them,  and 
inviting  criticisms  by  the  builders.  Eventually 
the  architect  made  a  final  certificate  showing 
that  all  that  was  due  to  the  plaintiff  was  36Z. 
over  the  contract  price  of  1,400Z.  The  deductions 
which  the  architect  made  amounted  to  about 
294Z.,  and  the  ground  of  the  deductions  were 
that  certain  of  the  work  was  alleged  not  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  specification. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  :  You  do  not  say  that  the 
architect  has  not  done  his  best  ? 

Mr.  Marshall  :  We  say  from  the  evidence  we 
have  in  the  affidavits  that  the  defendant 
threatened  the  architect  with  an  action  for 
negligence,  and  when  he  sent  in  his  deductions 
the  architect  yielded  to  the  threat  and  adopted 
deductions  which,  in  his  own  conscience  and  in 
honesty,  he  could  not  have  adopted. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  :  The  objections  came 
from  the  building  owner  and  passed  through 
the  architect  to  the  builders.  Do  you  complain 
that  that  course  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Marshall  :  No,  the  building  owner  ought 
to  have  views  in  the  matter.  What  I  do  com¬ 
plain  of  is  that  the  architect,  knowing  he  was 
threatened - 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  :  Building  owners  often 
labour  under  an  impression,  generally  ill-founded, 
that  the  architect  is  friendly  with  the  builder, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  coerce  the 
architect  because  a  building  owner  took  up  a 
certain  view.  I  should  have  thought  that  such  a 
threat  was  more  likely  to  set  the  architect’s 
back  up. 

Mr.  Marshall  submitted  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  architect  was  not  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  decide  the  dispute,  and  that  therefore 
the  case  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  him. 

Mr.  Bankes,  for  the  respondent,  submitted 
that  the  order  of  the  learned  judge  was  quite 
right.  He  said  there  was  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
architect,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  high  standing 
in  North  Wales.  It  was  quite  clear  that  there 
never  was  any  action  threatened  by  the  defendant 
against  the  architect. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  said  that,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  thought  the  architect  ought  to  be 


civen  an  opportunity  of  making  an  affidavit,  if 
he  chose  iii  reference  to  the  attack  made  upon 
him,  and  for  this  purpose  the  matter  woffid  ba 
adjourned  for  a  week.  In  the 
heJ  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  par  tie 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  refemng 
dispute  to  an  independent  architect.  He  mad 
no  order  as  to  this,  and  only  threw  it  out  as  a 

SUfh<Tmatter  was  adjourned  accordingly. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes, 
K.C.,  said  he  was  instructed  in  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant.  The  learned  counsel 
affidavit  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  winch  th»t  gentleman 

denied  that  he  had  ever  been  threatened  by  .the 
defendant,  and  said  that  the  first  he  had  heard 
of  the  alleged  threatened .  action  was  from  tne 
newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  last  week. 
He  added  that  the  deductions  which  he  made 
were  made  from  his  own  judgment,  and  quite 
independently  of  the  defendant.  He  absolutely 
denied  the  allegation  of  collusion  between  himself 
and  the  defendant.  The  learned  counsel  said 
that  Mr.  Jones  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
locality,  and  that  this  matter  having  gone  so  far 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  (counsel)  to  assent 
to  another  architect  being  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  dispute.  Were  he  to  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement  the  impression  would  remain 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
deal  with  the  dispute.  He  submitted  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  withdrawing  the 
case  from  the  architect,  and  that  the  appeal 
should  be  dismissed.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

.  Mr.  Marshall  then  proceeded  to  reply,  ana 
submitted  that  on  the  face  of  the  plaintiffs 
affidavit  it  was  clearly  a  case  which  ought  not  to 
be  submitted  to  the  architect. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  held  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  imputations  made 
against  the  architect,  and  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs.  ,  ,  , 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  added  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  such  reckless  charges  made  on  affidavit 
— charges  made  without  the  slightest  foundation. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  ARCHITECT  BEING 
ARBITRATOR. 

J7T  The  case  of  Nye  v.  Crossley  &  Jay  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Vaughan -Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens-Hardy, 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  insts.,  on  the  plaintiff’s  appeal 
from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Warrington  in 
the  Chancery  Division. 

Mr.  Carson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beddall,  appeared 
for  the  appellant ;  Mr.  Rowden,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Romer  for  the  respondent  Mr.  Crossley  ; 
and  Mr.  Norton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Stone  for  the 
respondent,  Mr.  G.  M.  Jay. 

Mr.  Carson,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  notice 
of  appeal  asked  that  so  much  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Warrington  as  declared  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  true  construction  of  an  agreement 
dated  April  22,  1903,  the  defendant,  Mr.  Jay,  was 
the  arbitrator  to  whom  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
Crossley  were  referred  under  the  agreement, 
should  be  discharged,  and  that  judgment  should 
De  given  for  the  plaintiff  as  claimed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  claim.  The  question  raised  by  the  appeal 
was  as  to  who  was  the  arbitrator  under  a.  building 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  Crossley,  a  builder.  The  plaintiff 
was  the  owner  of  some  land  at  Brighton,  and  he 
was  minded  to  erect  houses  upon  it,  and  employed 
Crossley  to  build  them.  Mr.  Jay  was  an  architect 
carrying  on  business  at  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Crossley 
said  he  (Mr.  Jay)  was  the  arbitrator  appointed 
under  the  agreement.  Mr.  Nye  said  that  a  Mr. 
Puttick  was  the  arbitrator,  and  that  Mr.  Jay 
was  not  the  arbitrator.  A  short  outline  of  the 
case  was  as  follows  : — In  March,  1903,  the 
plaintiff  was  anxious  to  build  these  houses  on  his 
land  at  Brighton,  and  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Jay 
certain  specifications  for  that  purpose.  On  or 
about  April  20,  1903,  plaintiff  agreed  with  Mr. 
Jay  that  he  (Jay)  should  superintend  the  works. 
On  April  22,  1903,  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Crossley 
entered  into  the  building  agreement,  which  was 
in  the  usual  form.  Mr.  Jay  was  not  a  party  to  it, 
but  in  one  of  the  clauses  there  was  a  reference  to 
him  as  the  architect  to  prepare  the  plans,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  agreement  there  were  a  number  of 
duties  attributed  “  to  the  architect.”  Finally, 
there  was  an  arbitration  clause  referring  disputes 
“to  the  architect.”  During  1903  Mr.  Jay  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  in  superintending  the  works  for  the 
plaintiff.  In  December,  1903,  the  plaintiff 
rightly  or  wrongly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  not  serving  him  properly,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him;  and  in  January,  1904,  the  plaintiff 
appointed  Mr.  Puttick  to  be  his  architect  and 
surveyor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jay.  All  through  the 
year  1904  the  work  went  on,  and  Mr.  Puttick 
performed,  with  Mr.  Crossley’s  assent,  the  duties 
which  by  the  agreement  of  April  22,  1903,  were 
assigned  to  the  architect — the  giving  of  certificates 
and  so  on.  Then  in  November,  1904,  the  work 
being  finished,  or  practically  so,  there  came  the 
question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  builder 
for  doing  the  work,  and  that  had  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  who  was  to  be 
the  arbitrator?  The  plaintiff  said  Mr.  Puttick  ; 
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present  action  was  started’  Th  lhere"N  a, 
claim  asked  three  forms  of  relief  #!?* W * 
tion  that  Mr.  Jay  was  not  fifl  ty.AdedJl 


that  if  he  was  the  arbitrator  til!  ^ittator^ 
Iao  of.  1  i Ur>7'f.Tr  .  Plaintiff  .1. 
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a  declaration  that  Mr.  Putticfc0"1 1 
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upon  Mr.  Jay  as  a  djanisarf  ae SS*  J 
willing  to  accept  an  independent  Dm!'  Hf  >« 
by  the  parties,  or  by  the  Court 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan-Williams- ft1 *• 

Mr.  Rowden  say  to  that  ?  '  "®at  o>, 

Mr.  Rowden  replied  that  he  could  .  " 
that.  U0Capeet( 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan -Williams  „■»  , 

prima  facie  there  seemed  to  be  a  ^ 

Jay  should  not  be  the  arbitrator 
that  in  the  circumstances  it  would  i  t  "ot$! 
him  not  to  act  as  the  arbitrator  Tt 
Mr.  Jay  had  been  perfectly  right  all  i 
Mr.  Rowden  said  there  wasno 
unfitness  of  Mr.  Jay  to  act  as  arbitrate  ^ 0  ^ 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan- Williams .  f  » 
say  there  is.  He  does  not  deny  that  h  00  "* 
missed,  and  that  since  his  dismissal  T®' 
has  been  acting  as  architect.  Itsepm*  < 
under  those  circumstances,  if  we  have  ^ 
cretion  in  the  matter  at  all,  the  last  tiLM 
to  do  would  be  to  appoint  Mr.  Jav  °'B 
arbitrator.  '  ^  w  W « 

Mr.  Rowden  :  My  submission  is  that  Mr  t 
by  the  contract,  is  the  person  to  give  hisikp 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  unfitness  on  hi  '1 
I  submit  there  is  no  reason  why  we  sCm  i 
have  the  person  to  whom  we  bound  ourcZ”" 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan -Williams  could 
that  Mr.  J ay  had  any  rights  in  the  matter  * 
Mr.  Norton  said  that  that  had  alwav=  h- 
his  submission  on  bohalf  of  Mr,  Jay,  u. , 
did  not  care  which  way  it  was.  Mr,  (vjr 
said  that  Mr.  Jay  was  the  arbitrator  mu 
plaintiff  said  he  was  not.  Mr.  Jay  was  wry 
willing  to  do  what  the  Court  said  he  ought  to  d- 
Mr.  Jay  could  never  understand  whv  k«  w 
been  brought  there. 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  as  against  Mr.  Jay  his-** 
was  that  lie  had  given  a  notice  of  arbitral 
which  notice  he  had  never  withdrawn. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy:  Do  you  cocui 
that  you  can  remove  him  if  he  is  the  arbitrate 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  Carson  :  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  ask  for  lay 
to  revoke.  I  say  that  on  the  construction  of  tk 
document  he  is  not  the  arbitrator,  and,  fnrtU 
if  he  is,  that  there  are  grounds  on  which  tb 
Court  will  give  me  leave  to  revoke  the  suhmfe; 
I  do  not  suggest  corruption  against  Mr,  k\ 
I  say  I  have  the  right  to  revoke  the  submisaonc; 
the  ground  that  in  the  circumstances  there  mr 
be  friction. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan-Williams,  at  the  cot 
elusion  of  the  learned  counsel’s  address  on  tb 
construction  point,  said  it  would  he  convener 
if  the  Court  heard  Mr.  Rowden  on  the  quafe 
of  the  construction  of  the  agreement  before  m 
further  argument  from  Mr.  Carson  was  heard. 

Mr.  Rowden  contended  that  the  decision V 
the  learned  Judge  was  quite  right.  His  leans! 
friend,  Mr.  Carson,  had  been  really  arguing' tk 
the  building  owner  had  the  right  to  choose  h 
own  judge. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan-Williams :  I  suggest  tr 
you  that,  according  to  the  reasonable  constnicfc 
of  this  contract,  the  arbitrator  means  “>b 
architect  for  the  time  being.” 

Mr.  Rowden  replied  that  the  words  “forth 
time  being  ”  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  contra:. 
The  learned  counsel  said  he  was  informed  t; 
Mr.  Romer,  who  was  present  in  the  Court  fe', 
that  an  offer  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  to  go:: 
an  independent  person  as  arbitrator.  Ik 
answer  to  that  was  that  they  bad  been  broogit 
into  Court  to  resist  Mr.  Puttick  holding  ti? 
arbitration,  and  they  were  willing  to  go  to  u 
independent  person  on  the  terms  of  their  costs 
being  paid. 

After  some  further  argument,  Lord  Jnsiitr 
Vaughan-Williams  said  they  did  not  mi  t: 
waste  the  time  of  the  Court  by  discussing  quesrions 
the  solution  of  which  seemed  so  very  unlike* 
to  be  any  good  to  anybody.  Here  they  started 
with  the  assumption  that  both  the  parties,  sub;«? 
to  the  question  of  terms,  were  willing  to  haven 
independent  architect  or  gentleman  to  act  as 
arbitrator  to  judge  of  the  question  which  be 
arisen.  As  then  advised,  he  thought  in  thee 
circumstances  that  Mr.  Justice  Warringtqns 
order  should  be  varied  to  meet  that  suggestrep; 
that  Mr.  Justice  Warrington’s  order  as  to  U 
costs  in  the  Court  below  should  not  be  disturbed: 
that,  so  far  as  the  appeal  was  concerned,  it  shoe.. 
be  dismissed  without  costs  as  between  Mr.  Mt 
and  Mr.  Crossley,  and  that  Mr.  Jay’s  costs sum 
be  paid  by  the  person  who  had  brought  hin 
there  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Rowden  said  he  would  accept  those  tern.' 


on  behalf  of  his  client. 

Mr.  Carson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nye,  also  agree: 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Lord_ Justice  as  between  -• 
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client  and  Mr.  Crossley.  He  objected,  however, 
to  paying  Mr.  Jay’s  costs.  Mr.  Jay  had  given 
notice  of  the  arbitration,  and  bad  refused  to 
■withdraw  it.  Mr.  Jay  asserted  after  the  writ 
was  issued  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  must  be  the 
arbitrator.  He  submitted  that  Mr.  Jay  was 
properly  made  a  party  to  the  action. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan- W  illiams  said  Mr.  Jay 
had  been  improperly  joined  as  a  party  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  plaintiff  mast  pay  the  costs  of  Mr. 
Jay  both  in  the  Court  below  and  on  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Carson  said  it  had  been  arranged  that  if 
the  parties  could  not  mutually  agree  on  an 
arbitrator,  the  arbitrator  should  be  left  to  the 
nomination  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Brighton 
County  Court. _ 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

The  case  of  the  London  County  Council  v. 
Collins  came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Justices  Lawrance  and  Ridley,  on  the  7th  inst., 
on  an  appeal  by  the  London  County  Council 
from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  on  an  in¬ 
formation  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Daldy  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Danckwerts, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Avory  said  that  the  short  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  a  person  had  com¬ 
menced  to  form  a  street  in  breach  of  conditions 
under  which  consent  was  given  for  its  formation. 
The  condition  was  that  the  respondent  should 
not  build  on  either  side  of  the  street  until  he  had 
thrown  it  open  from  end  to  end  as  a  public 
highway.  The  road  in  question  was  situate  at 
Hammersmith.  The  magistrate  found  that  the 
respondent  had  granted  a  lease  of  part  of  the 
land— a  triangular  piece  at  the  back  and  some 
119  ft.  from  the  roadway — for  the  purposes  of 
a  factory,  and  the  building  had  been  erected. 
Ih?  person  who  had  the  factory  had  certain 
rights  over  the  road.  In  addition  to  this  fact, 
the  road  had  eventually  to  run  over  a  railway, 
but  the  bridge  had  not  yet  been  built.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  magistrate  found  that 
the  respondent  had  not  yet  commenced  to  lay 
put  or  form  a  new  street,  and  he  dismissed  the 
iniormation.  The  learned  counsel  said  the 
point  of  decision  was  whether  the  building  in 
question  was  upon  the  side  of  the  proposed  new 
weet  or  upon  a  site  abutting  upon  a  new  street. 

e  submitted  that  the  learned  magistrate  was 
nngf‘V118  finding’  he  taking  too  narrow  a 
dition  the  mea'ling  of  the  words  of  the  con- 
Mr.  Danckwerts  arfroed  that  the  condition 
3  b““™  °P«'»tive  if  and  when  the  respondent 
never  £s‘h“.ne"  stroet'  11  *he  respondent 

eomiit,™  AUt  a  nf'v  strCBt  or  t0»d’  ‘Hen  ‘to 
eond'ticin  did  not  become  operative. 

he  it  “'“CJ1®1  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
of  .  be  poool Psion  that  the  decision 

was  B  ,  ,a  «n»  oase  was  right.  But  ho 
8ure  Sf*  h0  “Steed  «‘h  the  way 

WM  ,haS  P"‘-  ■  The  grom,d  °f  his  dovish 

Mpondent  hJf^H  t  dld  not  flnd  that  ‘He 
Br,  „  “  ™  md  out  or  commenced  to  lay 

on  the  t0  tlle  factory  abutting 

was  a  .S’  hB  onpressed  no  opinion.  That 

•MemdwCSuh  0‘  ™uld  havc  *°  bo  ctm- 

He  ZZht  n  l  lhB  “'^stances  were  reviewed. 
fci»  findings  andXt' 1„ma8,strat,6  rif*t  in 

dismissed.^’  “  *h  ‘  th  appeal  oipht  to  be 

Justices  Lawrance  and  Ridley  concurred. 

the  widening  on  Piccadilly  ■ 

'  Amos  WGAtNST  THE  We8TMH8TER 

Corporation. 

Mmd  judgment  Mt"  HoHyored  a  con. 

“»vor,  etc  of  w  .  h-  ?a8e  of  Pescod  »•  The 
p'aintiff  to'restS’tl!?8!?1;  aoti°n  by  tbe 

“oding  trith  .  n  .  daf»ndant.,  from  pro- 
riven  under  itS00  tr0a‘  whieh  they  had 
W  let  „ „Pf0™‘T  °f  Michao>  Angelo 
fiaimed  tl»  righTtn  Wh,cb  the  dot=ndlnts 
merest  of  tt.Bghi  *°.!^ulre  compulsorily  the 
tfi«e»  wJ  ;,P'r,  lff  !\N°’  Piccadilly 

nd  a  half  a  *erm  °/  which  about  two  years 

f°Ul>d  floor,  and  entXol^  f°f  lhe  bftSG,nei>t, 
fieoadillv,  wher,  h.  *  ,  ot  a  hou“e'  No-  30, 

«>»'•  The  plaintiff  "I"?*  0I}  tbo  Husiness  of  a 
jjtsernent  Mi.fgrouud  floAS'*3?  ,par‘  of  ‘he 
!“w«lu-oftfe  S-rmwOh  ‘  °  ‘.oba'conist  for 
^defendants  claimed  to  ,nn™aal  exception, 
feimaea  under  MiSael  a!°  5S  t!a  plain,iff’s 
110  purposes  of  widtdiA  d:  °  Taylo‘s  Act  for 
p'ed  «  notice  to  treat d»gt,J‘-CCTd‘ ly’  and  duly 
“"Uff  alleged  tw  . i  tod  m  J“ne,  1906.  The 
Fde'sndantt  ubatJbe  adJ,'ldi'lltion  made  by 
'  bs  tha  House  No5. 


alleged  that  defendants  required  only  part  of  the 
house  for  street  widening — namely,  a  strip 
extending  backwards  from  the  Piccadilly  front 
for  about  22  ft.  6  in. — and  that  he  was  willing  to 
sell  that  part  and  could  not  be  required  to  sell 
the  whole.  He  also  alleged  that  the  adjudication 
of  the  defendants  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
whole  house  was  not  made  bond  fide,  tin 
defendants  having  agreed  to  sell  to  a  hotel 
company  the  portion  not  actually  required  for 
street  widening.  On  the  hearing  of  the  plaintiff’s 
interlocutory  motion,  it  was  objected  that  the 
plaintiff  in  any  case  had  a  right  of  pre-emption 
under  section  96  of  the  Act.  and  thi3  was  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  defendants,  who  explained  why 
the  point  was  not  further  raised  at  the  trial. 
The  defendants  insisted  at  the  trial  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  street  widening  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  whole  house.  The  plaintiff’s  pre¬ 
mises  consisted  (1)  on  the  ground  floor  of  two 
shops  having  a  total  frontage  to  Piccadilly  of 
18  ft.  and  a  total  depth  of  64  ft.,  the  width  of 
the  back  being  26  ft.  for  a  depth  of  about  32  ft.  ; 
(2)  the  basement  beneath  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor;  and  (3)  a  large  room  of  about  660  ft.  super¬ 
ficial  area  at  the  back  of  the  premises  bn  the 
entresol  floor,  the  nearest  side  of  such  room 
to  the  street  being  26  ft.  therefrom.  The  plaintiff 
had  no  interest  in  the  front  portion  of  the  entresol 
floor,  nor  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  house  fronting  Piccadilly  except 
in  respect  of  a  claim  to  flues  and  a  cistern  of 
water.  Fronting  Piccadilly  there  were  four 
floors  above  the  entresol  with  a  separate 
entrance,  part  of  the  same  house,  although 
numbered  separately,  and  all  the  upper  floor 
extended  not  only  over  the  two  shops  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  over  the  separate  entrance  adjoining, 
the  total  width  of  the  entire  building  on  the  Picca¬ 
dilly  front  being  about  25  ft.  At  the  extreme  rear 
the  premises  did  not  rise  above  the  entresol  floor, 
which  was  lighted  by  two  skylights  as  well  as  by 
windows.  This  back  addition  extended  about 
24  ft.  or  26  ft.  to  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  it  was  physically 
possible  to  pull  down  and  remove  so  much  of  the 
entire  building  as  lay  to  the  south  of  a  line 
shown  in  red  ink  on  the  plans,  and  which  was 
22  ft.  6  in.  back  from  Piccadilly.  That  was 
the  new  building  line  of  Piccadilly.  The  plaintiff 
contended  that  so  much  of  the  building  as  was 
north  of  that  line  must  be  left  standing — at  all 
events,  that  portion  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  that  care  must  be  taken  in  pulling  down  the 
front  portion,  so  as  to  support  properly  the  back 
portion  left  standing.  The  conclusions  of  fact 
that  his  lordship  had  come  to  were  that  it  would 
be  physically  possible  to  pull  down  the  front 
portion  and  leave  the  rear  portion  standing, 
but  that  the  cost  of  so  doing  would  be  very 
excessive ;  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
entering  upon  every  floor  of  the  rear  portion 
remaining  standing  and  placing  struts  and  ties  to 
uphold  it  when  the  front  part  had  been  removed, 
and  also  entering  upon  the  adjoining  land  each 
side  and  placing  raking  shores  there  to  afford 
the  rear  portion  external  support ;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Stenning  was  well  founded  that 
when  this  had  been  done  the  District  Surveyor 
would  come  in  and  condemn  the  back  portion 
as  a  dangerous  structure.  It  was  also  put  in 
evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  another  action 
pending  against  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  Company, 
Ltd.,  who,  he  alleged,  had  acquired  the  leasehold 
interest  in  the  whole  house  subject  to  his  own 
underlease  of  a  part,  and  the  plaintiff  in  that 
action  claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  any 
interference  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
premises  No.  30,  so  as  to  interfere  with  his 
chimneys  and  flues,  water  tanks,  and  supply 
pipes.  Continuing,  his  lordship  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  plaintiff  had  not  any  absolute  right 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  taking  more  land 
than  was  intended  to  b9  actually  dedicated 
to  the  public ;  and,  again,  section  96  of  the  Act 
enabled  the  local  authority  to  resell  lands  pur¬ 
chased  by  them  after  they  had  first  been  offered 
for  sale  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  were 
purchased.  In  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  defendants  could  not  stop  short 
of  taking  the  whole  premises.  It  was  clear  that 
the  portion  of  the  building  which  it  was  necessary 
to  be  removed  to  lay  out  the  site  of  it  into  the 
street  was  so  indissolubly  linked  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  house  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  practically  destroying  the  identity  of 
the  house  as  a  house.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  defendants,  the 
purpose  for  which  their  compulsory  powers 
were  being  used — honestly  and  bond  fide — was  to 
acquire  the  whole  building  for  the  purposes 
alone  of  street  widening.  The  result  was  that 
the  action  failed  and  must  be  dismissed  with 
C08t3. 


POINT  UNDER  METROPOLIS  LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

The  case  of  Bridgett  v.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  of 
Wandsworth  came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Lawrance  and  Ridley,  last 
week,  on  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  stipendiary 
sitting  at  the  South-Western  Police  Court,  under 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 


Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  for  the  appellant,  stated 
that  the  point  in  dispute  arose  on  the  construction 
of  Section  77  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1862.  The  facts  were,  shortly,  these  : — 
There  was  a  street  call  Briar-walk,  Putney, 
which  was  a  street  at  right  angles  to  another 
called  Woodborough-road.  Briar-walk  had  been 
made  up  as  a  new  street,  but  in  making  up  that 
street,  and  in  charging  the  frontages  for  it,  the 
Council  had  included  the  expenses  of  a  new 
crossing  which,  it  was  said,  was  now  part  of  the 
road.  The  learned  counsel’s  submission  was 
that  the  Council  ought  not  to  have  included 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  making  that  crossing 
in  the  apportionment  in  respect  of  Briar-walk, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  frontagers  he  appealed 
from  that  apportionment,  the  magistrate  having 
upheld  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  without  calling  upon 
Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  for  the  respondents, 
in  giving  judgment,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  magistrate’s  decision  was  right,  and  ought 
to  be  affirmed.  He  thought  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  crossing  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  frontagers  of  Briar-walk,  and  that  the 
appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Justices  Lawrance  and  Ridley  concurred. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  refused. 
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18,613  of  1904. — H.  E.  Curtis  :  Construction  of 
Cornices,  Skirting,  Dados,  and  the  like. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  means 
whereby  wires  and  pipes  may  be  concealed  from 
view,  but  to  which  access  may  readily  and 
rapidly  be  obtained  at  any  point,  without  any 
damage  being  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  with  very  little  expense.  According  to  the 
invention  there  is  arranged  a  casing  or  tube  of 
thin  steel  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  whole  of  such  features  as  cornices, 
dados,  skirtings,  and  the  like,  and  which  casing 
can  be  adapted  to  suit  any  shape  or  desired 
moulding,  so  as  to  participate  in  the  general 
design  thereof.  In  this  casing  the  wires  or  pipes 
are  run  to  any  desired  part  of  the  room  or  build¬ 
ing,  and  provide  special  angles  and  intersections 
in  one  or  more  pieces  to  facilitate  turning  comers, 
bends,  etc.  For  the  further  protection  of  electric 
or  other  wires,  guards  or  rounded  shoulder  pieces 
of  vulcanite  or  other  non-conducting  material 
may  be  used,  with  a  hollow  or  suitable  section, 
and  placed  inside  the  casing  so  as  to  form  a  bed  or 
groove  for  the  wires  to  rest  in  and  turn  the  angle 
or  comer  without  friction  or  injury.  The  said 
casing  may  be  constructed  in  sections  fitted  to 
the  cornices,  dados,  and  skirtings,  by  means  of 
suitable  screws  or  suitably  shaped  lugs,  dowels, 
or  other  fastenings  adapted  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  if  any  part  of  a 
wire  or  pipe  requires  to  be  inspected,  part  or  all 
of  the  casing  can  be  quickly  detached  by  removing 
the  screws  or  fastening,  and  when  desired  the 
casing  may  be  as  readily  replaced  without  diffi¬ 
culty  or  unnecessary  destruction  of  adjacent 
fittings. 


18,783  of  1904. — W.  Bell  :  Urinals. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  formation  of  a 
special  drip  dish  or  tray  to  catch  the  drippings, 
the  same  being  fixed  upon  the  floor  and  having  a 
projecting  lip,  and  the  use  of  this  dish  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  urinal.  In  some  cases  this  drip 
dish  may  be  used  with  circular-backed  urinals. 
The  special  arrangement  and  formation  of  the 
drip  dish  renders  it  applicable  to  other  forms  of 
urinal,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  manufactured  m 
glazed  ware  renders  it  exceedingly  cleanly  in  use. 
19,439  of  1904— T.  Holcroft  &  Sons,  Ltd.  and 
A.  H.  Mould  :  Standards  for  Water-closet 
Seats,  and  other  purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  standard  for  water- 
closet  seat  or  other  purposes,  consisting  ot 
separately-formed  lower  and  upper  members,  ot 
which  the  upper  is  adjustably  carried  from  the 
lower  by  means  of  studs  fixed  to  one  of  the 
members,  and  passing  through  holes  which  have 
sufficient  plate  therein  to  allow  the  upper  member 
to  be  tilted  in  relation  to  the  lower  one,  ,n®. 
screwed  upon  such  studs  by  means  of  which  i© 
height  of  the  upper  member  above  the  lower  inay 
be  adjusted,  and  the  upper  member  tilted  i 
relation  to  the  lower  member  to  bring  its  top 
a  level,  notwithstanding  unevenness  of  the  oor 
upon  which  the  standard  rests. 

19,577  of  1904 —W.  L.  Hamilton  :  Fittings  for 
Windows,  and,  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  fitting  consisting  o  a 
slipper,  to  which  the  sash-cord  is  attached, 
a  face-plate  fixed  to  the  sash  with  mean 
coupling  the  slipper  to  the  face-plate,  in  ‘ 
bination  with  i  hand  operated  locking 
with  means  acting  in  conjunction  with  t  i 
to  lock  the  slipper  to  the  face-plate  when  the 
sash  is  in  its  sliding  condition,  and  to  un^oc 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  them  'can 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  th. 
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the  builder. 
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slipper  from  the  face-plate  while  securing  it  to 
the  window -frame  when  releasing  the  sash 


swung  inwards. 

19,816  of  1904  —  J.  Scott  :  Construction  of 
Ventilator  Inlet  or  “  Orating  ”  for  Fitting  m 
Walls,  Partitions,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  tubular  casing  fill® 
with  a  slide  having  radial  vanes  coimec 
together  and  rounded  centrally,  the  slide  having 
a  disc  or  other  shape  closing  head,  the  co 
forced  between  the  back  of  said  closing  , 
and  the  vanes  being  filled  in  for  ^fleeting 
incoming  air,  the  slide  being  also  fitted  wi 
fixed  ring  with  half -loops,  which  on  turning 
slide  will  coincide  with  stops  in  the  casing 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  slide  when  requite  . 
20,032  of  1904 —W.  Boss,  and  T.  Boss  :  Ball- 
.  cocks  for  Valves  for  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Urinals, 
and  the  like. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  invention  is  the 
fixing  of  the  nose  or  outlet  to  the  ball-cock  ol  a 
nozzle  piece  with  a  fine  gauze  diaphragm,  to  lorm 
a  solid  jet  of  water.  Further,  the  plunger  Ur 
valve  which  is  actuated  by  the  lever  and  bai 
float  is  fitted  with  a  cup  of  leather  or  other  suit¬ 
able  packifig,  to  prevent  air  haying  access  to  tne 
water  before  discharge,  which  is  thus  rendered 
noiseless. 

20,043  of  1904. — C.  Bolle  :  Stone-breaking 
Machines.  '  , 

The  construction  or  arrangement  of  stone¬ 
breaking  machines  with  two  breaking  jaws 
arranged  at  an  acute  angle  to  each  other,  ana 
supported  upon  rollers  adapted  to  roll  on  inclined 
surfaces  fixed  to  the  frames,  which  jaws  receive 
simultaneous  reciprocating  motion,  the  formation 
of  the  jaws  with  teeth,  the  ridges  of  which  are 
vertical  in  the  upper  and  inclined  in  the  lower 
part  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  jaws. 

1,414  of  1905. — A.  C.  H.  Winterflood-: Auto¬ 
matic  Valves  for  .Water  Heaters ,  and  the  like. 

In  automatic  gas  valve  apparatus  for  water 
heaters,  and  the  like,  arranging  the  water  ana 
gas  valves  in  separate  casings,  and  affixing  between 
such1  casings  a  rocking  lever  or  levers  so  posi¬ 
tioned  that  the  movement  of  the  water  valve 
•spindle,  after  first  opening  the  water  supply,  will 
act  upon  such  rocking  lever  or  levers,-  and  move 
it  to  act  on  the  spindle  of  the  gas  valve  to  open 
the  gas1  supply. 

2,373  of  1905. — G.  Daucher  :  Joiners’  and  like  ■ 
Cl,amps. 

This  inyention  relates  to  a  lever  clamp,  com¬ 
prising  a  base,  a  flat  bar  rigidly  secured  in  the 
said  base  at.  right  angles  thereto,  a  clamping 
.member,  sliding  on  the  said  flat  bar,  and  provided 
with  a  tubular  guide,  in  which  slides  a  pressure 
bolt,  and  a  cam  lever  fulcrummed  in  the  forked 
toil  end  of  the  said  guide,  the  cam  portion  being 
so  shaped  that  the  surface  which  contacts  with 
said  pressure  bolt  is  divided  into  surfaces  of 
-unequal  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

3,513-  of  1905. — H.  EaGon-  arid-M.  N.  Brown  : 

Combined  Window  Screen  and  Weather  Strip. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  combined  window 
screen  and  weather  strip,  consisting  of  a  flexible 
screen  adapted  to  be  wound  and  unwound  about 
a  spring  roller,  an  attaching  strip  having  a  rounded 
-upper  corner  for  attaching  the  outer  end  of  said 
screen  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cross-piece  of 
the  window  sash,  a  laterally  curved  spring  metal 
protecting  casing  and  anti-rattler  secured  at  its 
lower  edge  to  the  outside, window  sill,  and  formed 
on  the  upper  edge  with  a  bead  adapted  to  bear 
against  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  cross-piece 
of  the  sash,  and  a  downwardly  curved,  cap  strip 
secured  to  the  lower  cross-piece  of  . said  sash  for 
ensuring  a  tight  closure. 

24,451  of  1904. — A.  J.  Boult  (Hulsberg-  & 
Co.):  Impregnation  of  Wood  and  other  Porous 
Materials.  , 

The  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  that  in  the 
individual  cells  of  the  material  to  be  impregnated 
there  ’ is  so  much  air  or  gas,  that  during  the 
impregnation  the  air  contained  therein  is  com¬ 
pressed,  and  after  the  impregnation  again 
expands,  and  after  partly  or  wholly  pressing 
the  impregnating  material  outwardly,  escapes 
itself.  The  material  or  substances  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  are  brought  under  atmospheric  pressure 
into  a  chamber,  and  are  then  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  liquid ' having  a  pressure  of  one, 
two,  or  three  atmospheres.  The  surplus 'of  the 
impregnating  liquid  is  thereupon  allowed  to  run 
off,  and.  the  impregnating  apparatus  is  put  under 
vacuum,  the  result  being  that  a  large  part  of  the 
impregnating  liquid  which  has  penetrated  into 
the  pores,  and  cavities  during  the  process  of 
impregnation,  is  expelled  by  the  expansion  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  cells  and  compressed 
during  the  process  of  impregnation. 

2  026  of  1905. — G.  L.  Mouchel  :  Concrete  Piles. 
This  invention  relates  to  concrete  piles,  and; has 
for  its  object  to  provide  a  pile  which  will  give  great 
resistance  and  stability  when  driven;  and  which 
will  be-capable  of  sustaining  heavy  loads  without 
failure.  The  pile  is  tapered  in  its  length,  and 


be  provided  with  « 

with  or  without  inte  8  ,  _n  cross.Section 

S  dSd"6  The  pU«  ««  lengthened  bimetal 
bare  strutted  ajet  ^[Xdded  i°n  the  concrete. 

_ g.  B.  Brown  :  Manufacture  of 
Building  Composition,  ana 


any  sections  or 
2,467  of  1905.- 
Mortar,  Cement, 

compounds,  colouring  matters,  and  with  or  wit 
out1  admixtures  with  inactive  or  : neutra^ ,  material; 

Sg  madfmadT tf’immediate  use  on  being 
mixed  with  water. 

nq  form  corrugations,  similar  to  tne  oenuw;, 

of  a  photographic  camera,  and  a  flat  or  eonugated 

top,  all  covered  with  Altering  material  through 
which  the  air  is  caused  to  be  drawn  by  a  fan,  and 
passed  though  a  tube  to  the  hunudifyer. 

6  059  of  1905.— A.  Von  WiEiBMAns  ;  Ceilings. 

This  invention  relates  to  the 
ceil  in  23  in  which  the  base  between  the  ceiling 
support’s  arc  filled  by  coffers  “ranged  “Jerised 
end  composed  of  separate  element.,  chaiacteriseu 
by  the  fact  that  these  coffers  are  constituted  as 
sunk  panels  adapted  to  act  as  supports. 

10,066  of  1905.— W.  Patkick  :  Field  and  other 

This* invention  relates  to  a  device  for  presenting 
sagging  in  field  and  other  gal tee,  , “““f 'n,|r°[h“ 
bracket  having  a  horizontal  socket  hole  for  the 
stem  of  the  hinge  socket,  a  lunge  socket  piece 
provided  with  a  stem  fitting  said  socket .  hole tot 
said  bracket,  and  a  washer  or  washers  of&tan* 
thickness  fitting  over  the  stem  of  said  hinge 


Greenwich.— 31,  33,  and  35,  Dutton-at  nt 
15  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  5s.,  w.r.  661.  6s.  ’ 

21,  Bridge-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  lCs‘ wV 
291.  18s.  '•  w,f‘ 


By  Roberts,  Son,  &  Tory  (at  Yeovil) '  ' 
Yeovil,  Somerset  Ilchester-rd.,  enclosure  of 
land,  with  slaughter-house,  atablinu 

3  a.  3  r.  14  p  .  i .  8’ 

46,  Hend ford-hill,  and  two  building  Vltw  7 

•D-icWni-rt-tn.  hllilrtlrur  Innil  Ho  n.  »  1  *• 


Brickyard-la.,  building  land,  5  a.  3 1>  a  „  ’  UiS 

„  - — ..v,  DwoTT  Jt,  Qowo  1,1(5 


By  EDMUND  beck  &  Sons  (at  Downham 
Market), 


Downham,  Norfolk.— “  Crow  Hall 
139  a.  2  r.  20  p.,  f.  (in  lots).... 


socket  pffice. 


By  A.  J.  Burrows  (at  Sittingbourne). 
Bredgar,  etc  ,  Kent.— “  The  Wedgwood  Estate” 

786  a.  3  r.  1  p  ,  f.  (in  lots)  .  1 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens  (at  RedditVhV 
Redditch  Worcester —79  to  ?9  (odd)  Eve. 

sham-rd..  1  . [ 

203,  Evesham-rd.,  f.  . . 

Headless  Cross,  a  freehold  plot  of  land"" 
Evesham-rd.,  two  cottages  and  1  an  acre"/ 

8  and  in.  Ipsley-pt,.,  f .  1  ' 

Beoley-rd..  etc  .  three  freehold  plots . 

Green-la.,  three  cottages  and  1  acre  . 

Green-la.,  cottage,  smithy,  and  }  of  an'acre, 

Green-la.,  cottage  and  enclosure,  4’ "acres’  f. 
July  29  —By  Franklin  &  Jones  (at  Oxford) 
Eynsham  Oxon. — “The  Home  Farm,”  139  a 

1  r.  32  p,,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  2161.  . . 

July  31.— By  Beard  &  son. 
Bavswater. — 8,  Ledbury-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  801. 
Paddington.— 40,  Woodfleld-pl.,  u.t.  541  yrs  * 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  441.  4s . ’ 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 


Oxford-street. — 23,  Castle-st.  East  (s.j,  u.t.  604 
yrs.,  g.r.  201.,  y.r.  1501 . . 
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TO  COBEESPONDENTS. 

NOTE  .—The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  rend  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

“we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communiea. 
tions  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  pliotograi  hs,  manuscripts,  or •  oflj*  dogn 
meUts,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  tlue 
office;  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newsjtems) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  aie  NOT 
DESIRED.  , 

All  communications  must  be  aiitbenticated  by  tbe 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  foi  publica- 
Son  Ortnot  Ko  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
comimmications.  , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.' 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  .retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  '  .... 

All  communications  regarding  literary ^and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  tbose 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


By  Field  & 

Kennington.— 73,  8t.  Agnes-pl.,  u.t.  60}  yrs,, 

g.r.  81,  e.r.  381 . 

Peckham. — 16.  18,  20,  and  22,  Wivenhoe-rd.' 

u.t.  69  yrs.,  g  r.  201.,  w.r.  1481.  4s . 

By  T.  Fraser. 

Kentish  Town  —12,  Alma-st.,  u  1. 19  yrs.,  g.r 

41.,  y.r.  3(1 . ' 

By  Fuller  &  Ruddock. 

•Shepherd’s  'Bush.— 18,  Brooklyn-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs,,  g.r.  101.,  e.r.  561 . 

By  Harrods’. 

Byfleet,  Surrey.—"  The  Vine,”  f.,  . . 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton.— 27,  Helix-gdns.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g  r. 

81.  10s  ,  e.r.  651 . ., . 

■  By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Merton. — Cannon-hill-la.,  a  block  of  freehold 
land,  also  “  - utton's  Cottages”  (tout), 

area  2  a.  3  r.  1 8  . . 

Brixton.— 60  to  63,  Trinity  sq.,  f.,  y.r.  1241... 

408.  Brixton-rd.,  u.t.  204  yrs.,  g.r.  31.  is., 

e.r.  651 . 

Old  Kent-rd.— 9,  11.  13,  and  15,  Euby-st.,u.t. 

42  yrs..  g  r.,  201.,  w.t.  1661.  8s.  ........ 

Lambeth.— 79  to  85  (odd),  Newburn-st.,  u  t, 

58}  yrs  ,  g  r.  161.,  w.r.  881.  81 . 

Peckham'. — 14.  Gordon.rd.,  f..  er.  361.  ...... 

Svdenham. — West  hill,  “Rocklea,”U.t.  58  yrs,, 

g.r.  141.,  y.r.  1121 . . 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury  Park. — 13,  King’s-rd.,  u.t.  65  yra., 

g.r.  81-,  e.r.  551 . . . . . 

August  1.— By  Norris  &  Hadley. 

St.  John’s  Wood.— 56,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  14}  yrs,, 
g.r.  141.,  e.r.  801.  .. . . . . 

By  Noys  &  Howes. 

Caledonian- rd.— 112,  Copenhagan-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  g  r.  91..  y.r.  601 . . . 

Streatham.— 189,  Streatham  High  rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

69  yrs.,  g  r:  241.,  y.r.  1001 . .  i,m 

By  Morris  &  Sand  ell. 

Islington. — Gerrard-st.,  f.g.r.  61.  6s.,  reversion 

in  28  yrs .  ill 

New  Cross.— 2,  Pepys-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  101., 

y.r.  451.  .  iii 

Brixton  — Tulse  Hill,  f.g.  rents  1301.,  reversion 

in  72  yrs . . . 

63,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  f.,  p.  . . 

Trinity-rd.,  f.g.  rents  221.  14s,,  reversion  in 

68}  yrs . ••••••„• . : 

Trinity-rd.,  “  Clarendon  House  ana 
building  estate  adjoining,  3  a.  Or. 9n" 


IS 
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SOME  BECENT  SALES  OE  PBOPEBTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  25.— By  Cook  &  Birmingham  (at 


Cook  &  Birmingham 
Tiverton). 

Witheridge,  Devon. — "  Henciford  Estate,”  235 

a.,  . . 

July  26.— By  Stooke  &  Son  (at  Hereford). 
Kinnersley,  etc.,  Hereford.—"  The  Newton 

Estate,”  614  a.  8  r.  6  p.,  f . 

July  27.— By  Robert  Newman  (at  Uxhridge). 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex. — 68,  69,  and  70, 

St.  Andrew’s,  c.,  y.r.  1051 . . 

Pinner  Common,  Middlesex. — Nine  freehold 

cottages,  w.r.  1041 . 

By  H.  J.  Burt  (at  Brighton). 

Henfield,  Sussex. — “  Wantley  Farm,”  226  a. 

Or.  13  p.,  f . . 

Part  cf  “  Blunden’s  Farm,”  7  a.  2  r.  5  p.,  f. 
Part  of  ‘.‘Buckwish  Farm,”  5  a.  JL  ,r. 


£?,000 


f.  P- 


II, (fl 


Carshalton,  Surrey. — West-st.,  a  freehold  house 

and  shop,  y.r.  151 . .  g 

Carshalton  Park-rd..  etc.,  six  building plots.f.  ^ 
Mill-la.,  f.g.  rents  101. 10s  ,  reversion  in  60yrs.  !5 
By  G.  LOVEITT  &  SON  at  Coventry). 
Coventry.  Warwick. — 541  to  549  (odd),  Folrs- 

hill-rd.  (s),  f.,  y.r.  1301........ .  .  ; 

302  to  310  (even)  Foleshill-rd.,  f .  V ' 

1  and  3,  8tation-st.  West,  f . .  « 

'  3,  College-sq.  and  messuage  adjoining,  1.  ..  »> 

"'i.  Clarendon-st.,  and  64  and  66,  Arden-st., 


f. 


Arden-st.,  two  freehold  plots  . 

August  2.— By  D.  J.  CHATTEL!  *80^ 


ill 


9  p.,  c.. 


Various  enclosures,  13  a.  1  r.  14  p.,  f.  and  c. 
By  Henry  Morten  (at  Uxbridge). 
Ruislip,  Middlesex. — Main-rd.,  copyhold  farm¬ 
house  and  14  a.  1  r.  0  p.,  p . 

Cottage  and  land,  1  a.  0  r.  6  p.,  f.  and  c.  . . 
July  28. — By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton  (at 
.  Lewisham). 

Lewisham. — 39,  Thurston-rd,,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
21.  10s.,  y.r.  281. 12s.  . . . . . . 


Chislehurst  West,  Kent.— High-st.,  four  free- 

hold  s.  and  premises,  y.r.  2571.  . . 

High-st.,  freehold  shop  and  premises,  e.r. 

High-st.,’  three  V. ‘and  premises,  (.,  y.r.  140J.  P 
High-st.,  a  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  221. 10s...  u 
By  ELLIS  &  SON. 

Cheapside.— 12  and  13,  Bow-la.,  area  3,100  it, 
building  lease  for  10  yrs.,  let  at  per 

annum  . . . . 

By  Trist  &  Co. 

Peckham. — Pitt-st.,  f.g.r.  1011.  Its.,  reversion 

CamdenOier. ,  ’  f.g.r.  ’  401. ,  reversion  in  88  yrs.  U* 
By  Wriford,  Dixon,  *  Co. 

Hyde  Park.— 33  and  36,  Cambndge-st.,  it- 
24}  yrs..  g.r.  241.,  y.r.  210J.  .  ” V  . 

Fulham.— 70,  Sherbrooke-rd.,  u.t.  971  yrs.,.g-r- 
31.  15s.,  p . . .  . 


I,S» 
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Aogust  3.— By  J.  H.  BULMER. 

Bermondsey— 49  and  61.  Maltby-st,  and  63, 
8tanworth-st,  n.t.  7*  yra.,  g.r.  71.  10s., 

w.r.  1021.  14b . 

133  to  143  (odd),  Silwood-st.,  u  t.  70  yrs., 

9. r.  271..  w.r.  198 1.  18b . ;  •  - 

Deptford.— 39  and  41.  Edale-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  91.  ICs..  w.r.  741.  2s . 

Botherhithe. — 45,  47,  and  49,  Raymouth-rd., 

u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  1061.  09 . 

2,  4,  and  18,  Pedworth-rd.,  u.t.  48  J  yrs., 

g.r.  21.,  w.r.  1011.  8s . 

Conlradions  uied  in  these  lute.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
gronnd-rent :  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
Improved  gronnd-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
I.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  :  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  at.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER”  (PublUhed  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  OfHce  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 


rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To 

Ef  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
AN  1  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  The 
Builder, ''  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

[-SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s. 9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
owns*  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
guaiity  anti  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  Bhould  bo  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information, 

BRICKS.  Ac. 

n  ,  m  u  e  *■  d- 

S  i8 . *  8  ®  Por  1W0  alongside,  in  river, 

Bough  btookB  and 
Grizzles  .  14  0 

«ang  Stocka  ...  2  0  0  „  „  ” 

Up®8 . 200 

1  lJ  0  ”  at  railway  depet. 

Bfl8tParcbnm  Red  3  12  0  ..  ”  ” 

Be8tEod  Pressed  ”  ** 

Bonbon  Facing  5  0  0 

Bent  Bine  Pressed  11  ” 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bnlinoae .  4  7  6  ”  ”  ” 

Best  Stourbridge  ”  11  ” 

Fire  Bricks . .  4  0  0 

9Uzed  Brices.  *®  ”  '* 

Best  Whito  and 
Glazed 

Stretchers  .  )2  0  0 

Rws  . . 11  0  0  „  ” 

Jumna,  Bullnoae,  “  •» 

and  Flats . 16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ”  ”  ” 

double  Headers.,,  16  0  0  ”  ” 

Jne  Side  and  two  ’*  »» 

&**... . 19  0  0 

iwo  Sides  and  ”  *'  »» 

J jne  .  20  0  0 

Cham- 

Souints  20  0  0 

DlPPed  Salt  M  « 

Ol&zed  Stretch- 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 

Buouib,  Bullnoae,  “  »» 

®nd  Flats . 14  0  0 

S!nHre!,CherB  15  0  0 

L?tHea,er8...  14  0  0 

p  j'd®  and  two  ”  »* 

^  15  0  0 

00 . 

Squints  14  0  0 

. 

fe . “  a  .  . 

'  u  0  •»  less  than  best. 

wiMt..!*!.4;,"; . I  S por  a«u™ied. 

»  0  ter’’ton'  " 
“>«»i»exclu.i,e  of  the  or  La, 

STONE. 

6iper,t-c"b*' 
H  •• 

•Wren.  pS  d.f”eF<id  on  ™a 

iSSS&MnwdSSd  1  “  ■■ 
S!ui“  }  ^'‘•""Haeia.riy.dopjt. 

E3f*fi=j!j  ::  : 

« «3ddp'“‘o“ « »  ::  ;; 


STONE  ( continued ), 
York  Stone— Bolin  Eood  Quality. 


,  d. 


Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  per  ft.cube.deld.rly. depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  Buper,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . . .  0  7J  „  ,, 

ljin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  .,  ,, 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube .  , , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  por  ft.  supor.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

‘  0 


ditto 

5  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1 
1  in.  solf-faced  random 
flags  . . . .  0 


B.d. 


in.  in. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  por  ft.  culm. 

deld.  rly.  dopdt. 

„  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  por  ft.  supor. 

dold.  rly.  uepdt. 

„  ,,  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „  „ 

. 2  in.  do.  0  8j  „  „ 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x  12 . 13  15  0 

16  x  8 . .  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  xlO  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tileB  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  por  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

llip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  Band  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


„  WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

DealB :  best  3  m.  by  H  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in„  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

_  ,  7  in.  and8in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4j  in.  and  2in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

t  oreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . . .  0  10  0  more  than 

„  .  battens. 

3  m .  10  0 

,  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  .5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 


3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

»*  , ,  1.  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

“«*  9  “•  • .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in- . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

10  0  0  11  0  0 


WOOD  ( continued, ). 
Joiners’  Wood  ( continued )—  At  per 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :• 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  „  battens  .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 
Oddments 


standard. 

£  s.  d. 
15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  n 
20  0  0 
10  0 
upwards. 


Yellow  Pine  oddments  ...  ....... 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 
Large,  per  ft.  cube  . ,... . .  0 


0  0 


0  0 


3  0 


0  2  6 


0  0  8 


0  0 


0  0  10 


Per  e 


Small  „  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

1  in.  do.  do . . . 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  Bup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  14  0 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

S  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

I  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than 


0  18  0 

10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 
7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 


sections  . . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 
sectious  . 


Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


Flitch  Plates . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  aud  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


Staffordsliire  Crown  Bars,  good 


Mild  Steel  Bars... 


Sheet  Iron,  Black — 
Ordinary  sizes  to  2C 


Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . . 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 


Best  Soft  Steel’  Sheets,  *6  ft.  by  2 ft. 


Railway  Vans, 
£  s.  d. 

,  por  ton. 
£  8.  d. 

6  \  0  ... 

6  15  0 

7  10  0  ... 

8  10  0 

9  2  6  ... 

10  12  6 

7  10  0  ... 

8  10  O 

7  15  0  ... 

8  5  0 

6  12  6  ... 

7  15  0 

5*  Per  ton,  in 

London. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

7  0  0... 

7  10  0 

1  7  10  0  ... 

8  0  0 

9  10  0  ... 

8  5  0  ... 

8  15  0 

8  15  0  ... 

9  0  0 

16  10  0  ... 

— 

to  size  and  gauge.) 

9  0  0  ... 

_ 

10  0  0  ... 

11  15  0  ... 

inary  quality- 

12  10  0  ... 

— 

13  0  0  ... 

14  0  0  ... 

— 

15  10  0  ... 

_ 

16  0  0  ... 

17  10  0  ... 

12  10  0  ... 

— 

13  0  0  ... 

13  15  0  ... 

'll  0  0  ... 

— 

.  12  0  0  ... 

— 

„  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac.  per  jXjui  ^  London. 


£  8.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  10  0  . 

Pipe  in  coils  .  17  0  0  . 

Soil  pipe  .  19  10  0  . 

Compo  pipe .  19  10  0  . 

Zino— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  29  15  0  . 

Silesian .  29  10  0  . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin 


0  011 


Copper  nailB  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Tin— English  Ingots  .. 
Solder— Plumbers’  .. 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  11 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  .  2ja.  per  ft.  delb.red. 


„  fourths... 
21  oz.  thirds  ... 

„  fourths... 
26  oz.  thirds  ... 
„  fourths... 


lid, 

3&d. 

2Jd. 

4-ijd. 

Sfi. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

mm*  *,  «  *-  -  *•*"  *  «*  **  *“ 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

Ferroconcrete  Bridge,  'Rournville  Stream.  Stirchley 
* E LECT BIBIT Y  WORKS— SUB- STATION  ....  -• 
Eng.  Hso.,  Boiler Hse.,Store, etc.,  Bromsbarrow-heatli 

Wrought-Iron  Roof  at  Gasworks . 

School  for  Defective  Children . ■•••••••■•  V  ; ; 

Alterations  to  Premises.  Luther-street,  etc  ,  uxiora 

Buildings  for  Gas  Plant.  Treforest . -  . . 

Sewering,  Paving,  etc..  Streets  in  Broughton  ... . . . 

Rounday  &  Seacroft.  Sewage  Works  (Contract  JNo.  t) 

Free  Library,  Nonnanton  . 

Materials . . 

Steel  Flat-footed  Rails  and  Fishplates . 

Built-up  Crossings  and  Switches . 

Portland  Cement  . 

300  Kilowatt  Set  . -  •  ■ ■  •  l,-,*  ;  * 

Dwelling-house  and  Shon,  North  College-street,  Elgin 
Addit.  to  and  Shelters  at  Glenlivet  Public  School  . . 

Keeping  48  Public  Pumps  in  Repair . 

2,400  linear  yds.  of  Invert  Blocks  . ••••••  *  ■  -  ■  • 

Cowshed.  Lower  Chaddlewood  Fm..Plvmpton  St.  Marv 
Trenching  to  Levelling  6  Acres  Ground,  nr.  Garmoutli 

Inswich-roid  Sewer  . 

Covering  Two  Tanks  at  Sewage  Works . 

Oast-Iron  Pipes,  Ventilating  Columns,  etc.  - . 

Drainage  Works.  Cobbler's-row.  Dudley  Colliery  . . . . 
Nineteen  Houses  at  Edwardsville.  near  T rehams.. 
Additions  to  Propertv.  West  Church-street,  Buckie 

Cattle  Fold  at,  Benarach  . 

Hospital  Addition,  Thornton  . 

ViliA  at  Skinburness,  Silloth  . 

Stables,  etc..  Wellington,  co.  Durham 
•RECON.  SCOTS  HILL  BDGE..  RICKMANSW  TH 

Wp.slevan  Schools,  Queen’s  Ferry,  Flintshire  . 

Private  Street  Works.  Matthew's-lane  . 

Underground  Convenience,  High-street . . . 

Fifty-one  Houses,  Park-terrace,  Penrhiwceiber  . . . 
Farmhouse  etc.,  at  Meeting  House  Farm.  Norton. 

Enclosing  Ground  at  Gorgie  Public  School  . . . 

Barnton  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disnosal  Works  .  .. . 
Covering  Service  Reservoir,  Shaver's  End.  nr.  Dudley 
NeW  Department..  Hanson  School,  BarkerericJ-roa<i  •  ■ 
•CONSTRUE.  1.0(10  FT.  RO  ADW..ETC..  HIGHGATE 

•SORTING  OFFICE  AT  CRICKLEWOOD . 

Materials  for  Roads,  etc . 

•ERECT.  OF  CARSHEDS  FOR  ELEC.  TRAMWAYS 
•FOUNDS..  NEW  UNIV.  COLL.  BLDGS..  CARDIFF 
♦ADMIRALTY  EXTEN.  BLOCK  IV.  (SUBSTRUC.) 

Footpath  Works . ••••••' 

•ALTERS.  AND  NEW  STAIRCASE  AT  WKH8E. 

Steam-rail  Motor  Coaches . 

Making-up  Ceeil-avenue,  Southbnry-road . 

1 .200  tons  of  Broken  Granite  . 

Free  Lihrarv.  Bridgend . 

•POST  OFFICE  AT  BLACKBURN . 

♦ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL.  THORNTON  HEATH 
Steel  Swing  Bridge  over  River  Hull  at  Sculcoates  . . 

•NEW  SCHOOLS  . 

♦NEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  AYLESBURY 

Railway  Siding,  600  yds.  long . 

Sinking  a  pair  of  Pits  at  Treherbert . 

Repairs  to  Ashley  Rectory.  Newmarket  . . . 

Repairs  to  Chancel  of  Ashley  Church  . 

Repairs  to  Farm  Buildings  on  Glebe.  Ashlev  Rectory 
Repointlng, Wnshing,  to  Painting  213a,  Barking- rd.,  E. 

Scavenging  (Narboroughl . 

Two  Houses.  Prudoe-on-Tyne . 

Bowling  Green  . 

•(Al  ERECT.  OF  SCHLS.  (B1  VENTI..  Etc..  SAME 
•EXT.  HAM,  ETC-  FACTORY.  HARROW.  MIDDX. 
•PAINTING  WORKS.  HYDE  PARK  BARRACKS 
•ROOF  REPS.’ALL  SAINTS’  CH.,  ROTHERHITHE 


By  whom  Advertised. 


King’s  NoHon and  Northfleld  U.D.C. 

Finchley  U.D.C . 

Malvern  TJ.D  . . 

Stourbridge  U.D.C . •  •  • . 

Oxford  Education  Committee 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation  . 

Leeds  R.D.C . 

Normauton  U.D.C . 

Portsmouth  Corporation . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

do. 

do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 


North  Dublin  R  D  C . 

Great  Crosby  U.D.C . 

Mr.  G.  W.  C.  Soltan  Symons . 

Stowmarket  U.D.C . 

Rhvmney  U.D.C . 

Penvbont  M«in  Sewerage  Board. . . 

Weetslade  U.D.C . 

Nantddn  Building  Co . 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gunn . 


Captain  Penrice . ••••••••:• 

Co-operative  and  Industrial  Society 

Herts  C.C . 

The  Trustees . 

Gorton  U.D.C . - . 

Gosforth  U.D.C.  . . . 

Peugenlan  Building  Co..  Ltd . 

Sir  P-  C.  J.  Milbank,  Bart . 

Edinburgh  School  Board  . 

Northwich  R.D.C . 

S.  Staffordshire  Water  Works  Co. . . 
Bradford  Education  Committee. . . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Bromley  RD.C . 

Hevsham  U.D.C . 

South  Shields  Town  Council . 

Univ.  Coll,  of  South  Wales  and  Mon. 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  .... 

Carshalton  U.D.C.  . 

Chelsea  Guardians  . 

Port  Talbot  Railway  &  Docks  Co... 

Enfield  U.D.C . 

Walton-on-Thames  U.D.C . 

Free  Library  Committee . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Croydon  Education  Committee  .... 

N.  E.  Railway  Co . 

Wallasev  U.D  C.  Educa.  Committee 
Bucks  Education  Committee . 

Troedyrhiw  Coal  Co . 


Parochial  Com.  for  Blaby  R.D.C.. 


Wakefield  Cricket  Club  . 

Handsworth  Education  Committee 
Messrs.  J.  Adamson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

War  Department . . 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  .... 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

a  W  Cross  Engineer,  23.  Valentine-road.  King’s  Heath 
EiecWct  Eiginecr,  Electricity  Work.  Finchley,  N.  .. 

w  O.  Thorn,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Malvern  . 

W.  North.  Engineer.  Gasworks,  Stourbridge  . 

Estates  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Oxford . 

do. 

E.  Jones,  Gas  Offices,  ^reforest  . .....  •■••••• . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . . 

Spinks  to.  Pilling.  Engineers.  20,  Park-row  Leeds  . 

A.  Hartley  Architect.  County-chambers,  Castleford 

a!  Hellard.  Town  Hall.  Portsmouth . . 

C  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . 

do. 
do. 

A  .T  Fuller,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer  Townmead-rd.,  Fulham 

j‘  Jameson,  Architect,  77.  High-street,  Elgin . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect.  Elgin  •-••••••- . 

J.  O’Neill.  Council  Offices.  North  Dublin. . . . 

Watkin  Hall,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Great  Crosby . 

Q  W.  8oltau,  7.  Courtenay-street.  Plymouth . 

H.  T.  Snence,  Secretary.  Garmouth.  N.B.  . . . . 

O  W  Lingwood,  Surveyor,  Station-road,  Stowmarket  . 

W.  I.iovd  Marks,  Surveyor  61.  High-street,  Rhymney . 

M."  Williams.  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Bridgend . 

CounciURoom,  Dudley  •  v.v '  l "  Yu  '  j . 

J.  Llewellen  Smith  to  Davies.  Architects,  Aberdare  . 

Mr.  Gunn,  Cycle  Agent..  Buckie  . 

P.  Fulton.  Architect,  Forres,  N.B.  - ......  ...... . 

S  Spencer  Arch.,  Old  Bank-chambers.  Gt.  Horton,  Bradford  . 

G’.  Armstrong.  Architect.  24,  Bank-street.  Carlisle . 

R.  W.  Hamilton,  Secretary,  at  Offices  .......... .  . 

County  Surveyor,  County  Surveyor  s  Office.  Hatfield  . 

Green,  Knowles.  &  Russell,  Archs.,  19,  South  John-st.,  Liverpool 
C.  T.  8inger.  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Gorton  . . 

G.  Nelson,  Snrvevor,  Council-chambers.  Gosforth . 

J.  Llewellen  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects.  Aberdare  . 

J  Taylor.  Architect.  Exchange-chambers.  Hereford . 

Mr.  Carfrae,  Architect,  3,  Queen-street.  Edinburgh  . 

W.  M.  Beckett.  Engineer,  33,  Brazennose-street.  Manchester  . 

H.  'Ashton  Hill.  Engineer.  Paradise-street,  Birmingham . 

Education  Office.  Manor-row.  Bradford  . . 

E.  Millard.  l.'Ftnsbury-circus,  E.C . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate.  Westminster,  8.W . 

F, .  HaslPhurst.  Clerk,  Park  Hon=o.  Bromlnv.  Kent  . 

H.  Miller.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Hevsham  . 

Borough  Engineer.  Chapter-row.  South  Phiolds  . 

W.  D.  Caroe.  Architect,  8a,  "  hitehall-place.  S.W . 

Sir  Aston  Webb.  19.  Queen  Anno’s-gate.  S.W . 

W.  W.  Gale.  Council  Offices.  High-street.  Carshalton  . 

Guardians’  Offices.  250.  Kings’-road,  Chelsea,  S.W . 

E.  Knott,  Secretary.  Port  Talbot . 

R.  Collins,  Surveyor.  Public-offices.  Enfield  . 

R.  Witds.  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Walton-on-Thames . 

P.  J.  Thomas.  Architect.  Station-road.  Bridgend  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Education  Office,  Katherine-street,  Croydon  . 

W.  .T.  Cudworth,  Engineer.  York  . 

J.  Holt.  Architect.  9,  Albert-square.  Manchester  . 

J.  M.  &  H.  Kcnnard,  Archs..  13,  Railway-approach.  London  Bdge. 
Manager,  Cardiff  District  Colleries,  Ltd.,  Bryncethin,  Bridgend.. 

Ynvsfair  Colliery  Office  . 

J.  Flatman,  Newmarket  . . . 

do. 

do. 

F.  Holbrook,  Secretary  . 

T.  Betts,  20.  Leopold-street.  South  Wigston  . 

A.  Jerdan.  8,  Victoria- terrace.  Prudhoe  . 

R.  W.  Hope  Bunt.  It,  King-street,  Wakefield  . 

J.  P.  Osborne,  Architect,  95,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham . 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects.  39.  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  . 

Royal  Engineer  Office,  41,  Charing-cross,  S.W . 

The  Vicar,  All  Saints’  Vicarage,  Lower-road,  Rotherhithe  . 


Aug,  2) 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applicitai 
to  tell 

Northumberland  Education  Com. . . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  Iv.  vl.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvl 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES  (continued). 

32  oz.  thirds  . .  6§d.  per  ft.  delivered, 

„  fourths .  4Jd.  „  „ 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . . .  3id.  ,,  „ 

..  21  oz .  4;d.  „  ,, 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . .  2d.  „  „ 

A  ..  .  2Jd.  „ 

J  ..  ..  ..  .  aid.  » 

OILS,  too.  £  «.  H. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  1  8§ 

,,  „  „  in  barrels  . „  0  1  10 

„  „  „  in  drums .  „  0  2  0 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  .  „  0  1  n 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . „  0  2  0 

,,  ,,  „  in  drums . „  0  2  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  9 

„  in  drums .  „  0  3  11 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Load  per  ton  19  15  0 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  „  19  5  0 

Beat  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  « 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VABNISHES,  *0.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Sunorfino  Palo  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Mapl9  .  0  16 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . .  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

BoBt  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . 0  16 

Knotting .  0  10 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  bufci 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  nrti 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.-WeaiH 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  6j  u 
architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  pete 
I  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  MW* 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  o»ai 
Tender  is  under  1001..  unless  in  flomo  exception!! esa 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

♦  Denotes  accepted.  \  Denotes  provisionally  a«F 


iILLINGSHURST.— For  new  post-office,  Bill.;- 
st.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  architect.  Horsham 

Joves  . £1,140  |  E.  Wadey . .. 

Potter  .  1,123  Reeves  &  Post, 

viand  Bros .  1.099  I  Rudgwick*  .... 

tRECON.  —“For  alterations,  _aadftions,  el:-, « 
wdgrech,  lor  Mr.  D.  Evans.  Mr.  B.  L.  Pi1'  1 
liteot,  22,  Castle-street.  Brecon 
lenkins  ....  £2,460  0  I  R.  L.  Williams, 
Bagley  ....  2,455  o|  Brecon*  ....M1 
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BAKNE8.— For  erection  of  cemetery  chapel  and 
keeper’s  lodge,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Barnes. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Rowell,  architect,  Triangle  Corner,  East 
Sheen,  S.W.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

.  £2,937 


Millman  &  Co . £2,644 

Speechley  A  Smith  2,632 
J.  Dorey  A  Co.,  Ltd.  2,610 

Soolo&Sons .  2,600 

Wisdom  Bros .  2,670 

T.  A  J.  Foster. . . .  2,666 

E.  Wall .  2,624 

It.  T.  Hughes  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Portobello 
Works,  Mortlaket  2,606 

BECKENHAM. — For  extension  of  the  boiler  and 
engine  house,  etc.,  of  electric  light  works.  Arthur-road, 
for  the  Tlrhnn  niafcrlnt,  Cnnnnit.  Mr  ,T  4  Angell, 


F.  Mark.. 

W.  Hyde  . 

8ycamore  Works.. 

0.  Wimpey  &  Co. 

Dean  A  Co . 

J.  W.  Brooking  . . 

W.  J.  Benshaw  .. 

J.  Barker  4  Co.,  Ltd.  2,719 

T.  Bendon .  2  695 

Myall  4  Upson....  2,670 


2,810 

2,789 

2,784 

2,760 


CllglllO  11U1IBB,  BIB.,  m  OIBUBIIU  llgU 

for  the  Urban  District  Council, 
Surveyor  to  Council:— 

Holliday  4  Green¬ 
wood  .  £2,555 

Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd.  2,189 
Patman  4  Fother- 

ingham .  2,173 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.  2,159 
H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  . .  2,028 
Jones  4  Andrews . .  2,020 
B.  E.  Nightingale . .  1,978 


W.  H.  Hyde  . 

H.  Kent . 

W.  Wallis . 

H.  Heathfield _ 

J.  Smith  &  Sons  .. 

F.  A  Q.  Foster, 

Suffolk  Works, 
Norwood  Junction*  1,798 


..  £1,970 
..  1,937 
-  -  1,927 
1.919 
1,914 


BECKENHAM. — For  extension  to  the  elementary 
schools.  Arthur-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Oouucil 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  J.  a.  Angell,  Architect  to 
;  the  Committee 

Martin,  Weils.  &  Co.  £7,015  W.  H.  Hyde  . . . 

Patman  &  Fother-  j  Syme  &  Duncan 

.  0.943  H.  Kent . 

6,888  C.  H.  Price  . 

6,792  Cropley  Bros . 

6,790  Nightingale  . 

6,728  Hawkins  &  Co . 

6,712  j  F.  &  G.  Foster _ 

(  Jones  &  Andrews, 

6,581  1  Beckenham’' 


G.  Parker . 

F.  W.  Green . 

R.  A.  Lowe  . 

H.  Heathfield  .... 

Wallis  4  Sons  .... 
Holliday  4  Green¬ 
wood  . 


.  £6,510 
.  6,490 
.  6,429 

.  6,358 
.  6,343 
.  6,318 

.  6,207 
6,071 


6,037 


G.  Miller  4 

8on  . 

£■  W.  Jarvis 
B.  Proctor  & 

Son  . 

W.  E.  West- 

gate  . 

J-  F.  Penn. . 
G.  Barker.. 
J-  McKenzie 


£1,091  0  0 


BgBNTWOOD,— For  painting  and  distempering 
fid  S8w°t  SuT'  f,?r  t,he  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Hoard.  Mr.  W.  £.  Hatch,  Eoglncer-in-Chief- 
Bur‘-  W.  Hussey 

W  00  llaston 
Bros.  . . 

R.  lies,  Ltd. 

H.  Munn 
Son  .... 

J.  8.  Fenn  . 

R.  Woollaston 
A  Co.,  22 
Lacey 
Btreet,  Bow 
E.' 


1,090  0  0 
856  0  0 


724  0  0 
68 1  0  0 


688  18  3 


£579  0  0 


660  0  0 
533  0  0 


526  0  0 
459  10  0 


_ _  394  0  0 

cupw_lb,  1,053  lineal  yds.  ol  4  it  9  in 

^WSrs,,^£W*?= 

Win.  OnantitlM 

. £1«’5»°  j  j' 

T,  Taylor  .  131,096  0  0 

0.  Lawsi' .  129.644  17  2 

J.  BHev  .  108,734  10  0 

J.  Jackson .  106,017  3  8 

.  f, 

&  1 

.  P:S1  e  iS 

.  •  2 

SS3  5  s 

Ip1!  86 

Bentley  &  ui, . . .  72,149  12  10 

Mulrhead  Grein  *M;;;h .  68,909  11  5 

SB S;?Ma«Hews..  9J,U,|  t  , 

CARD  -  y  .  o7,947  0  0 ! 

&aa 

Quantities  by  Borragh  BngS”?  B”8l“Mr. 

w!*  &&*>««  2  0 
tftatlmi  KU S  5  *oo,l  & 

hi*»  »*«  1° «  a  ■■■■ 

I*™:  KISS 

•/hot.  32.013  ,  8  4  I*.™  00 

8Pol|4MCo’  32-804  0  0  '  |eS’Ltd-  24'102  1°  0 

;J8g.t  2s'107  •  • 

,’  °|b.W.V*  2MI6  00 

‘‘T.Biira  HK  »»!  Boob 
C4RDIFP-_P1  '  .  — 12  01 

£,&. Koto-  “Ko 

f  °&WMlite  Canal)  b"»  w 

mlJ"!*,  Bo,o„gbM&g'”eB'« 


28,612  16  8 
p  v 2S*011  16  0 
v  "ottv  27,063  16  0 


W."*Bra, .  ««"i> 

Mi  ‘2  .  n  »  5 

“10 

"  .  99K  inn 

95  10  0 


225  10* 


68  0  0* 
101  17  6 


«t,  Councii 

*  *“««  4  Sons,  Crtll. J"  Corporation 


■  £3,000 


CARDIFF.— For  1,800  lineal  yds.  of  4  ft.  9  in. 
diameter  circular  sewer,  wholly  in  tunnel,  and  steel 
pipe  arch,  200  ft.  span,  over  River  Ely  (Western 
District  Main  Outfall  Sewer,  Contract  No.  4).  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer, 
Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer  :— 

J.  Dickson  £60,727  10  6!  W.  Jones  & 


r.  Williams  46,907  0 
Whyte* Co.  43,561  10 
J.  Jackson  39,903  17 
J.  Strachan  39,644  14 
G.  Lawson  38,851  4 
T.  Taylor..  38,331  11 
J.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald  . .  36,729  0 
Barnes, 

C  h  a  plin, 

&  Co.  ..  36,317  19 
G.  Pollard 
&  Co., Ltd.  36,136  10 
Muirhead, 

Greig,  & 

Matthews  35,182  1 
S.  W.  Harri¬ 
son  &  Co.  34,258  13 
L.  P.  Nott  32,972 


4  1 


Son....  £32,893  13  2 
R.  H.  B. 

Neal,  Ltd.  32,810  16  6 


J. 


T. 


Binns  ..  32,716  3  10 

W.  Under¬ 
wood  & 

Bro .  32,491  13  3 

Hay,  Law- 
ton,*  Co.  31,656  1 

J.  Best -  30,463  0  8 


0  0 


G.  Rutter..  27,803 
Kelletts, 

Ltd .  26,601  11  : 

S.  Wood  ..  23,693  8 

Bentley  & 

Loch,  Lei¬ 
cester*..  23,627  8  : 


CARSHALTON  (Surrey). — For  making  roads,  laying 
new  tramway  lines,  etc.,  at  the  Southern  Hospital,  for 
the  Metropolitan-  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  Treadwell 
A  Martin,  architects,  Charing  Cross  House,  29a., 
Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. : — 

J.  Shelborne  W.  H.  Wheeler  £14,431  0  0 

&  Co . £16,500  0  0  W.  Manders..  13,925  4  6 

B.  Yewen  16,900  0  O  Fry  Bros .  13,906  0  0 


E.  lies . 

G.  Bell . 

W.  Griffiths  & 
Co..  Ltd.  .. 
Road  Main¬ 
tenance  and 
Stone 
Supply  Co., 

Ltd . 

S.  Kavanagh  & 
Co. . . . 


16,000  0  0 
15,632  0  O 


14,853  O  0  . 

J  Withdrawn. 


Fry  Bros . 

W.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.  .. 
C  u  nningham, 
Forbes,  & 

Co . 

T.  Adams, 
Wood 
Green,  N.* 
Grounds* 
Newton}  .. 


13,591  0  0 


CHELMSFORD. — For  pipe-laying,  Springlleld  and 
Great  Baddow,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Dewhurst,  engineer,  Avenue-cUambors,  Chelmsford 
A.  Streeter  &  Co..  Godaiming*  ..  £911  16  6 
[Twenty-eight  other  tenders  received.] 

CHESHUNT. — For  erecting  a  new  petty  sessional 
court  and  technical  school,  for  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council.  Mr.  U.  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  Hat- 
fleld  : — 

L.  &  W.  H.  Patman  . 

A.  F.  Almond.. 

Parren  &  Son . . 

R.  Archer  . 

Miskin  &  Son . 

Jennings  &  Grenfel 
Rayment  &  Son  . 

Almond  &  Son  . . . 

A.  Fairhead  &  Son 

J.  Thomas . 

G.  Henson  *  Son  . 

C.  Wall.  Ltd . 

A.  Monk  . 

Moss  &  Co . 

Patrick  &  Co . . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Co.  . . . 

Kettering, Co-operative  I 

P.  R.  Paul,  Waltham  Abbey*.  . 


Builders, 


£3,749 

0 

0 

3,685 

0 

0 

3,679 

18 

10 

3,625 

0 

0 

3,408 

0 

u 

3,306 

0 

0 

3,297 

0 

0 

3,276 

0 

0 

3,244 

0 

0 

3,165 

0 

0 

3,146 

1 

7i 

3,129 

0 

0 

3,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,089 

0 

0 

3,072 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,941 

9 

5 

CLAYTON.— For  constructing  448  Jineal  yds.  of 
9-m.  earthenware  pipe  sewer,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  T.  Hutton,  Surveyor  to  the  Council :  — 

L.  Garth,  Clayton*  . £163  6 

ThL??S3T®R,rrFor  erectiQB  a  barley  drying  kiln 
at  The  Hythe,  for  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons.  Mr.  J.  W. 
start,  architect  and  surveyor,  Colchester:— 
t  p  a~44.u  ~  ~  Dobson* Son..  £428  0  0 

C.  Deaves  ....  418  O  0 
W.  Chambers . .  394  17  6 
Everett  &  Son, 
Colchester*..  393  0  0 


J.  C.  8mith.. ..  £495  0  0 
Grimwood  &  Son  489  0  0 
J.  McKay  ....  470  0  0 
E.  Saunders  ..  448  0  0 
OakBuildingCo.  436  0  0 


*i„DA?BN?H. — For  cast-iron  storage  tank  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  water  mains  at  Darenth  Asylum,  near  Dartford, 
Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief 

Hunt  Bros.  (Oldbury),  Ltd . £636  14  0 

Ashmore.  Benson,  Pease,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  632  0  0 

Watford  Engineering  Works .  420  0  0 

Hayes.  May,  &  Co .  420  0  0 

Knness  Bros .  q«7  n  0 

s.  Resell  &  sons . o  o 

T.  Potter  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  44,  Soutli  Molton- 
street,  Oxford-street,  W.*  .  345  0  0 

~  For  clettninS  painting  works, 
A8y,um-,for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
S11 ltles  by  Messrs.  Taperell  &  Hoare,  9,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : _ 


R.  He’s,  Ltd.  .  £4,285  18  0 
W.  J.  Simms 
•  &  Sons....  3,612  0  0 
H.  Kent  ....  3,491  0  0 
M.  Batchelor  3,168  0  0 
L.  Kazak....  2.738  9  4 
Enness  Bros.  2,720  0  0 
E.  Proctor  & 
s°n .  2,665  0  0 


J.  S.  Fenn  . .  £2,398  0  0 
M.  McCarthy.  2,357  0  0 
W.  Hussey, 

32,  Albert 
Hall  Man¬ 
sions,  Ken- 
s  ing  ton 
Gore* 


2,100  0  0 


(Kent) — For  painting  works  at  Joyce 
WnotS  &m»a.  ’?2X  hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
hv  w  TL?atch-  Engineer-iu-Chief.  Quantities 

J  > .  H.  Barber  &  Son,  22,  Buckingham-street,  W.C. : — 

R.  TIoq  T  W  on  O  ir-  n  ..  -  -  —  _  _ 


R-  lies.  Ltd.  £9,615  12 
H.  Kent  ..  7,869  0  0 
Enness  Bros.  7,507  0  0 
H.  Goodwin  7,476  17  11 
E.  Proctor  & 

_  8°n .  6,940  0  0 

L.  Kazak  . .  6,821  3  2 


M.  McCarthy  £6,766  0  0 
W.  J.  Simms 
&  Sons, 

160,  Der¬ 
by  -  road, 

Notting¬ 
ham*  ....  6,098  0  0 


DEVON.— For  mistress  house,  and  water  supply 
Doddiscombsleigh  Council  School,  for  the  Devon  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  P.  Morris,  Architect  to  the 
Committee :-  Water 

Supply. 
£44  0  0 
49  0  0 
30  0  0 


Westcott,  Austin,  &  White.  £528  0  0 
F.  A.  Stacey  .  615  0  0  . 

E.  Gillard  .  615  6  0  . 

A.  J.  Barker  .  522  0  Ot  . 

Page  Bros.  .  465  0  0 

F.  C.  Francis  .  448  15  0  , 

L.  Smale .  425  0  0 

L.  Bearne  .  391  6  10*  .  i I  76  7  9 

t  Tender  for  both. 

GUILDFORD.  —  For  structural  repairs,  external 
painting  and  internal  whitening,  etc.,  at  Stoughton 
Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  E.  L.  Lunn 
architect  and  surveyor,  36,  High-street,  Guildford  •— 


36  0  0 
*44  0  0 
52  0  0 


C.  G.  Fowler _ £264  10 

R.  Smith .  257 

Trebe  &  Robinson  225 
Higgs  &  Outh- 
waite  .  225 


A.  Franks  . £223 

A.  F.  Gammon..  215 
F.  W.  Killick, 
Guildford*  ....  209 


HALIFAX — For  rebuilding  Lee  Mount  Infants’ 
School,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Lord 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax 
Masons,  etc. :  E.  Balmforth  &  Sons,  Halifax  £1,025  0  0 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  :C.  J.  Norvell.  Halifax  604  11  10 
Slaters  and  Plasterers  :  J.  Bancroft  &  Son, 

Halifax .  144  10  0 

Ventilating  :  J.  Stott  *  Co..  Oldham  ....  360  O  0 

Irontounder8 :  J.  Bagshaw  &  Sons,  Batley  71  11  5 

Plumber  and  Glazier:  S.  S.  Thompson, 

Halifax .  174  0  0 

Concretors  :  J.  Bancroft  &  Son.  Halifax  . .  233  3  l 

Painters :  G.  H.  Moody  &  Co.,  Halifax _  35  16  9 

HAMPTON  (Middx.) — For  the  construction  of  fllter- 


J.  T.  Fir- 
bank,  Ltd.  £67,664  16  8 

G.  Bell  ....  67,406  8  6 

T.  Docwra  & 

Son .  59,232  3  4 

J.  Mowlem  * 

Co.,  Ltd.  66.421  0  0 


J.  A.  Ewart  £55,078  6  5 
J.  Aird  & 

Sons  ....  49,952  7  2 
Ho  1  lo  way 
Bros.,  Ltd. 

Kirk  &  Ran¬ 
dall*  _ 


47,800  0  0 
46,311  0  0 

HANLEY-. — For  erecting  Wesleyan  Church,  Bottes- 
low-strcet,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  W.  Campbell, 
architect,  Hanley.  Quantities  by  architect 
For  Erection  0/  Church. 

S.  Heath,  Basford,  Btoke-on-Trent*  . .  £1,027 
For  Seating  Only. 

E.  Malkin,  Hanley*  . £91  10 

HENDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  shops 
in  the  Ed  gware-road.  Mr.  E.  A.  Tyler,  architect,  19, 
Melody-road,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  : — 

Ford  &  Walton.... £5, 485  !  I  Dilley * Cockerill . .  £2.855 

W.  Tout .  3,860  J.  Cronk* .  2,794  ! 

Perren  .  3,030  | 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  house  on  the  Whitney  Estate,  for  Mr.  Peter  Coats, 
of  Paisley.  Messrs.  Gnome  &  Bettington,  architects 
and  surveyors,  Palace-chambers,  Hereford.  Quantities 
by  architects  :— 

Deductions  as 
per  form  of 
Tender. 

E.  W.  Wilks _ £1,570  0  0  _ £162  0  0 

W.  Powell .  1,649  12  6  _  189  8  3 

W.  P.  Lewis  &  Co.  1,490  0  0  ....  181  7  6 

Beavan  &  Hodges  1,402  0  0  ....  169  2  0 

C.  Cooke .  1.430  0  0  _  177  6  2 

HORSHAM. — For  redrainage  Horsham  Workhouse 
premises,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Horsham  Union. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  architect,  6,  West-street,  Horsham. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 


W.  H.  Hyde  £1,013  0 

T.  Robinson  975  6  u 

.  Braith- 

waite&Co.  899  O  0 

A.  C.  Soan  .  893  16  0 

W.  T.  Too- 
good*  Co.  832  12  2 

E.  Tabor  . .  829  10  0 

Hillman  & 

Murrell  ..  745  11  11 


H.  J.  Smith 
&  Son  ....  £745  6  0 
D  a  v  e  y  & 

Roberts....  737  17  2 
lindfleld&Son  717  0  0 
Rowland  Bros.  679  0  0 
Potter  Bros., 

Horsham*..  656  0  0 
G.  G.  Rayner  653  0  0 
Artistic  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  529  10  0 


KYLEAKIN. — For  extension  of  water  supply  to  the 
village  of  Kyleakin,  Skye,  for  the  Skye  District  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  Council  of  Inverness-shire.  Mr. 
•J.  A.  H.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  Portree.  Quantities  by 
Engineer : — 

Supply  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  other  Castings. 

Watson,  Gow,  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  Etna  Foundry,  Glasgow}. 

Pipe  Trenches,  Laying  and  Jointing  of  Pipes,  and 
Building  Reservoir. 

G.  G.  Macintosh,  Kyle,  of  Lochalsh}. 

}  Works  tendered  for  on  schedules  of  prices.  Both 
over  £100. 

LINTON. — For  the  provision,  laying,  and  jointing  of 
about  3,000  yds.  of  9-in.  stoneware  pipe  sewers,  together 
with  all  manholes,  lamp-holes,  and  flushing  shafts,  the 
construction  of  two  sewage  tanks,  and  other  works,  for 
the  Repton  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Willcox  * 
RaikeB,  engineers.  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  : — 
Smith  &  Co.  £2,523  15  1  (  E.  Orton  . .  £1,777  0  0 

"  ”  9  Beighton  &  „  „ 

1  Berry  . .  1,696  8  0 

2,148  16  0  i  D.  Roberts  1,695  15  0 

-  E.  Boore  . .  1,684  7  4 
Cannam  „ 

Bros.  . .  1,643  12  64 

E.  Blewitt  1,622  16  10 

A.  Jewell. .  1,613  10  6 

H.  Ashley  1,683  0  0 

W.  G.  Wil-  „  „ 

mott....  1,498  0  0 
Holmes  &  „  „ 

Sons  ....  1,489  0  0 

J.  &  J.War- 
nor.Mickle- 

over*  ....  1,482  0  0 


T.  J.  Mason 
t  e  e  r  & 

Pearce  . . 

J.  Roberts..  2^005  9 
LaneBros. .. 

Sutherland  & 

Thorpe  . . 

J.  Walker  & 

Sons  .... 

Parker  & 

Sharp -  1,915  19 

Lowe  &  Sons  1,865  0 
J.  A.  Mere¬ 
dith  ....  1,815  0 
Jameson  & 

SonB  ....  1,813  6 
Brebner  & 


2,059  10  0 


1,960 
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LONDON.— For  tho  extension  of  Mile  End  Public 
Library,  for  the  Stepney  Borough  Council 


F.  &  F.  Wood  ....  £6,623 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  6,500. 

J.  Shelboume  &  Co.  6,953 
L.  F.  Lamplongli..  6,900 

Q.  Barker .  6,798 

A.  E.  Symes .  5,745 

S.  E.  Moss  &  Co.  . .  6,700 

[Borough  Engineer’s  estimate,  £5,900.] 


H.  Kent - 

B.  E.  Nightingale.. 
Patman  &  Eother- 
ingham,  Lta., 
Park-street, 
Islington,  N."  ■  • 
A.  G.  Crisp  ... 


LONDON. — For  erecting  wie  «uim  rv  th 

Library,  Manor  Gardens,  Upper  Holloway, ,  N„  lor :  tbe 
Pnv,ii<\  T.ihmrips  Committee  of  Islington  Borougn 


LllUliU  V.  1UOUUI  uaiuone,  on -  - - -  _ 

Public  Libraries  Committee  of  Islington 
Council : — 

General  Builders, 

Ltd . £7,716 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  7,564 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  .  7.534 

G.  8.  S.  Williams  & 

7,484 
7,462 
7,322 
7,310 


Son  :  - . 

H. .T.  Williams.  Ltd. 
C.  Bearing  &Son  . . 
E.  Lawrance&Sons 


Sabey  *  Son,  Ltd.  £7,303 
L.  H.  *  B.  Roberts  7,144 
J.  Grover*  Son  ..  7,049 

C.  P.  Roberts  -  6,987 

Patman  &  Fother- 
j  n  g  h  a  m,  1  0  0, 
Theobald  s-roaa, 

W.C.* . 


6,766 


LONDON.  —  For  laying  Norwegian  grani^  settAand 
creosotdd  deal  blocks.  Eushey-green.  Higu-swecr, 
Loam  pit:  vale,  etc.,  Lewisham  for  the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  E.  Van  Patten,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borougn 
Surveyor  :— 


Norwegian  Granite  Setts  and  Wood  1  _  „ 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  .  .  £18,443  1/  6 


SOUTH  ERENT.-For 

«teSeC  Mr.’ Morris,  Architect  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee  : — 


R.  Veaie  &  Son  £1.418  7  6 
Reeves  &  Full  1,1  «6  0  0 
Parker  Bros. . .  1.1*J  J  J 

F.  C.  Francis. .  1,096  0  0 

Johns  *  Son..ir(l,0«9t,0  ^ 


F.  J.  Badcock  £1,056  0  0 

F.  A.  A.  Stacey  1.J60  0  0 
P.  Carwitlien..  8 <0  0  u 

G.  P.  Finch* . .  798  0  0 


the  Town  Council.  Mr.  ooiraritities  by  Messrs.  C. 
r.r'lpepf"i  viSi JrcSrmor.  Brown, 

surveyors : — 


Stone. 

J.  Crockerell  . £s’os« 

H.  Phare..... . 

W.  E.  Bennett  . 

F.  J.  Badcock. .  j® 

Bird  &  Pippard .  |.40U 

T.  Vans  tone .  8-16U 


LONDON.  — For  kerbing,  artificial  stone 
metalling,  and  channelling  work,  for  *he.  J*ewi 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  Van  Putten,  M.Inst.O  L., 
Borough  Surveyor : — 


Making-up  Culverley-road ■ 
Fry  Bros.,  Greenwich.. 


.  £1.874 


Artificial  Stone  Paving,  Culverley-road. 
Granite  Flag  Co.,  Willesden . 


nr  a  t  a  a  r  r  h’or  erecting  a  senior  mixed  department 
101™'!”'  children  and  manual  instruction  centre  H  -0 

SKS  wl53f  Quantities  by  archi- 

tect '  -  - —  r 


W.  Pei 


LONDO. 

Music,  47. 
Leonard  Dowton, 
Bedford-row,  W.C. 


*-gS  ESort^r' 

Dowton,  architect,  44,  Tin 


Ion  College  of 
W.  Mr.  *” 


leobald’s  -  road, 


Contract  No.  1.— Painting  and  Decorating. 


0  0 


C.  Ansell . £258  0  0 

Paish.  Lane,  & 

Co.  .  .  224  4  8 

M.  P.  Shields*  221  16  0 

F.  Dawes  ....  219  on 

ecu. „ _ _  -  -  ,  W.  T.  Champion  195  10  0 

Contract  No.  2— Remodelling  Two  Rooms,  Forming  New 
Corridor,  with  W.C.  and  Lavatory,  etc. 


Head  &  Thur- 

low  . . £285 

Patman  & 
Fotheringham  273  0  0 
G.  H.  &  A.  By¬ 
waters  &  Sons  258  0  0 


'.vrilUl/',  rrv 

Head&Tliurlow  £350  0  0 
Paish,  Lane,  & 

Co .  334  13  8 

Patman  & 

Fotheringham  312  0  0 


G.  H.  <fc  A.  By 
waters  &  Sons*  £297  n  o 

F.  Dawes  _  287  0  0 

C.  Ansell .......  282  0  O 

W.  T.  Champion  280  10  0 


LONDON.— For  medical  school  and  nurses  homo. 
Gower- street.  W.C.  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  architect,  New 
Cavendish-street,  Portland-place,  W.  • 


Norman  &  Burt..  £83,300 

W.  Downs  .  82,964 

G.  Parker  .  82,360 

Hibberd  Bros.  ..  81,216 
,T.  Simpson  &  8on  79,456 
Fcrd  &  Walton  . .  78,481 


Dove  Bros . £77.360 

Higgs  &  Bill  ....  76.884 

F.Minter .  74,790 

,T.  Greenwood,  Ltd.  74,746 
LoDgden  &  Son  ..  71,692 

J.  Carmichael*  . .  73,476 


SOUTH  WOLD.— For  sea  defence  works,  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  A.  E.  Carey,  engineer,  Westminster- 
chambers,  3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A.  G.  Osenton  £3,000 
A.  Fasey  & 

Son .  2,057  10  0 

T.W.  Pedrette  2,646  0  0 
Pedrette&Co. 

W.  Fasey.. .. 

W.  Oradwell . 

G.  Double  .. 

W.  Rigby  . . 

Campbell  & 

Handman  . 

G.  Wimpey  & 

Co .  2.127  0  0 


2,571  18  0 
2,470  10  0 
2,361  19  2 
2,325  7  0 
2,160  0  0 


2,149  15  3 


0  0 


A.  Thorne  ..  £2,120 
J.  C.  True¬ 
man  .  2,112 

Kirk  &  Ran¬ 
dall  . 

J.  H.  Vickers 
Pethick  Bros. 

E.  H.  Page, 

Andrew  ’  s  - 
b  uil  dings, 

Queen-street, 

Cardiff*  ..  1,418  2  0 


x.  . . 

Woodman  &  Son . 

H.  C.  Jackman . 

8.  Roberts  . 

Pethick  Bros . 

Wilkins  &Son . 

R.  F.  Yeo  &  Son  . 

j.  c.  &  W.  Watson - 

F.  J.  Stanbury  . 

H.  C.  Goss  . 

W.  E.  Blake . ■■■•• 

R.  E.  Narracott,  Stoke 
Gabriel*  . ••••  6-7^ 


8.058 

8,050 

7,998 

7,994 

7,969 

7.815 

7,660 

7,490 

7,423 

7,100 


Portland 

Stone. 

.  £9,494 
.  9,125 

.  8,807 
.  8,890 

.  8,650 

.  8,312 

.  8,416 

.  8,617 
.  8,148 

.  8,494 

.  8,627 

.  8,207 

.  7,970 

.  7,632 

.  7,707 
.  7,430 


7,081 


G.  Insle.v .... 
C.  Griffiths  . . 
W.  &  J.  Webb 
W.  11.  Gibbs 
J.  &  F.  Woot- 


£3,360  0  0 
3,5n0  O  0 
3,460  0  0 

3,444  0  0 


ton 


3,430  17  9 
3,336  0  0 


3,020  0  0 
3,000  0  0 


T.  Mason - 

H.Willcock  &  „„  „  r, 

Co .  3,300  0  0 

Brockhurst  &  „  „ 

Wood  ....  3,295  0  0 

F.  L.  Jones  . .  3,250  0  0 

E.  Mallin _  3,260  0  0 

W.  Wi stance  3,248  0  0 


J.  Hall  &  Son  £3,197  10  2 

S.  Wootton  . .  3,095  0  0 

W.  Kendrick 

&  Sons  .... 

G.  E.  Jackson 

H.  Gough  & 

Son  . 

T.  Tildesley.. 

J.  Bicker  & 

Sons . 

T.  Hardy, 

West  Brom¬ 
wich*  .... 


2,990 
2,.  89 


2,957  0  0 


2,939  0  0 


WIDNES.— For  erecting  central  premises  for _  the 
Runcorn  and  Widnes  Industrial  Co-operative  Society, 
Ltd  Mr  W  D.  T.  Munford,  architect,  Preston. 

QlJ.nGerrardy &Sons!  Swinton,  Manchester*  . .  £9,253 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


tnd  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


?,r67 

2,038 

1,875 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  *o.,  to 

Bethnal  green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE  FlRHS,Tttl1|  Esl, 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of  ' 


BATH  STONE, 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE', 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  6tone  Co 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hm  Stone  Co.  and  C  Tmv  , 

Tho  Doulting  Stone  Co.).  1  rr&si  8a, 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-ui 
Somerset. 


London  Agent  :-Mr.  E.  A.  Willin, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.  The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  h- 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offinu, 
Poultry,  E.C —The  best  and  cheapest  material-’ 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareW- 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  A 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terras 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  fo 


SPRAGUE  &  CO„  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  6,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  E.C, 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  rMgthiwftc, 

METCHIM&SON  {8>  ™CLKMKN™K?ANK,jf 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES1' 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/.,  posthl’ 


GRICE  &  CO.,  fe, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191, w.n»imM.,  KEN8IKCT0I, 

FOB  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stout 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 


i  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling. 


asphalte 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Conrses. 
For  Flat  Roots,  Basements,  &  other  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  shove  by 

THE 


CONTRACTORS  TO 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Loodei,  i: 


For  estimates,  quotations,  sad  sll  informstios 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Dill, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  6*  Silver  Medals  Awarded, 


IRON  CISTERNS 
F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  m 


Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot-Water  I 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD„  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH,  S.E, 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 
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Ik  Church  of  Hemel  Hempstead. 


HE  interesting  and 
picturesque  old 
market  town  and 
borough  of  Hemel 
Hempstead  pos¬ 
sesses  a  church  of 
considerable  state¬ 
liness  and  anti¬ 
quity.  It  has  also 
ad  the  good  fortune  to  emerge  com¬ 
paratively  scatheless  from  a  long  series  of 
XlXth  century  restorations. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  consists  of 
chancel  with  northern  annexe  and 
vestries,  clearstoried  nave  of  six  bays  with 
n°rth  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  north  and  south  porches,  and 
central  tower  and  spire. 

Hemel  Hempstead  was  a  place  of  some 
^portance  in  pre-Norman  days,  the 
tnanor  or  manors  being  divided  between 
Saxon  ^ngs  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
bans.  The  Abbey  retained  its  section 
T1  a  the  Hme  of  its  dissolution.  William 
Conqueror  bestowed  the  royal  moiety 
°gether  with  the  manor  of  Great  Berk- 
>tead>  011  His  half-brother,  Robert 
\rnret°n’  Wh°  was  succeeded  by  his 
!  n  William  as  Earl  of  Cornwall.  There 

V10,  d°Ubt  whatever  that  Hemel 
;mJ’  ead  was  a  Place  of  sufficient 
J\ance  t0  P°ssess  a  church  in  the 

the  rn  ?  J  days'  wWcl1  would  staud  on 
>a  desmesne.  The  monks  of  St 

fc  «ith  almost  equal  ce. 

•  ’  tav«  them  own  grange  chapel. 
“  *  wlesiastioa1  buildings  of  that 
‘tee  are  now  no  traces.  The 


church  on  the  old  royal  manor  was  rebuilt 
on  a  fine  and  imposing  scale,  after  the 
later  Norman  style,  about  the  middle  of 
the  Xllth  century. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1140  the  forfeited 
earldom  of  Cornwall  was  bestowed  by 
King  Stephen  on  Reginald  de  Dunstan- 
ville,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom 
may  probably  be  attributed  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  of  Hemel  Hempstead  on  a 
cruciform  scale.  The  manor  (apart  from 
the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans) 
was  a  valuable  one,  and  the  worth  of  the 
rectory  considerably  above  the  average 
of  churches. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
son  of  Richard  King  of  the  Normans, 
founded  the  College  of  Bons  Hommes  at 
Ashridge,  Bucks,  bestowing  on  it  bis 
manor  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  but  except¬ 
ing  the  advowson  of  the  rectory.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1290,  when  increasing  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  rector  and  brethren  of  this 
college,  he  added  the  gift  of  the  rectory 
with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage.  From 
that  date  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  College  of  Ashridge  held 
the  appropriated  rectory  and  presented 
the  vicars.  The  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  was  drawn  up  the  year  after  the 
church  had  become  their  property.  The 
returns  show  that  the  College  of  Ashridge 
drew  over  50 1.  a  year  from  the  manor  and 
lands,  whilst  the  rectory  was  worth  to 
them  33/.  6s.  8d.  a  year.  The  vicar  at 
that  time  only  received  an  income  of  5 1. 

The  valuation  of  Henry  VIII.,  drawn 
up  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 


show's  that  the  college  then  drew  an 
income  from  the  manor  of  137/.  10s.  2  id., 
and  from  the  rectory  of  42/.  3s.,  whilst  the 
annual  value  of  the  vicarage  had  in¬ 
creased  to  16/.  Is.  lOd. 

In  its  main  features  the  church  happily 
retains  very  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Xllth  century.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  massive  Norman 
arcades,  each  of  six  arches.  The  pillars 
and  pilasters  are  circular,  with  capitals, 
slightly  varying,  but  of  the  usual  cushion 
style.  The  hood-mouldings  of  the  four 
centre  arches  on  each  side  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  plain  billet  pattern.  The 
westernmost  arch  of  the  south  arcade  and 
the  easternmost  of  the  north  arcade  are 
more  richly  ornamented  with  a  double 
dovetail  effective  moulding,  after  a 
pattern  that  appears  in  several  parts  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  The  two 
other  end  arches  have  a  two-fold  zigzag 
moulding  below  the  billet  pattern.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  there  is  a  hori¬ 
zontal  string  course  of  this  billet  moulding 
running  .along  the  wall  and  rising  to 
surmount  the  large  western  doorway. 
Above  the  arcades  are  six  large  Norman 
clearstory  windows,  with  slender  jamb 
shafts  at  the  edge  of  the  splays,  continued 
in  a  plain  round  moulding.  Over  the 
second  clearstory  window  from  the  east 
on  the  south  side  is  the  head  of  a  wider 
arch,  which  might  readily  puzzle  any 
architectural  student.  It  is  in  reality  the 
remains  of  a  much  wider  and  larger  window 
of  later  style  inserted  here  to'  throw 
extra  light  on  the  XVth  century  Rood. 
The  proportions  of  the  other  Norman 
clearstory  windows  were  somewhat 
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unfortunately  renewed  in  this  place 
during  a  restoration  of  1885.  The  head 
of  this  debased  arch  was,  however,  left 
in  position ;  possibly  the  restorers  had 
some  sense  of  humour,  and  left  it  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  pit- 
fall  to  future  antiquaries.  From  such 
a  blunder  we  were  happily  saved  by  the 
courteous  information  of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 
who  has  been  the  worthy  parish  clerk  of 
Hemel  f’Jempstead  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  “ 

The  great  central  tov  er  is  supported  by 
four  lofty  horseshoe  arches.  The  one 
facing  the  nave  is  richly  moulded,  though 
quite  plain  on  its  eastern  face.  The  tower 
rises  in  two  stages  above  the  roofs  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  is  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  The  lower  stage  is  lighted  by 
two  plain  circular-headed  windows  on 
each  face.  The  bell-chamber  stage  is 
much  enriched,  having  on  each  side  a  large 
pair  of  semi  -  circular  -  headed  lights 
divided  by  shafts  and  surrounded  with 
well-defined  mouldings.  Above  each  pair 
is  a  small  circular  light  with  zigzag 
mouldings  ;  whilst  on  each  side  of  it  is  a 
blank  window  or  recess.  Beneath  the 
plain  parapet  is  a  bold  corbel  table. 

Both  transepts  clearly  retain  their 


original  Norman  proportions,  and  are  un¬ 
buttressed.  The  south  transept  has  a 
good-sized  Norman  window  in  the  west 
wall,  with  zigzag  mouldings  above  it. 
The  corresponding  window  of  the  north 
transept  has  been  built  up.  At  the  east 
and  west  angles  of  both  transepts  are 
corbel  heads  just  below  the  spring  of  the 
roof.  In  th e  interior  of  the  south  transept 
may  be  noticed  a  string-course  of  billet 
moulding  about  12  ft.  from  the  floor  level. 

The  finest  external  remains  of  the 
XHth  century  church  are  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  The  large  western  entrance 
is  a  singularly  good  example  of  late 
Norman  ornament.  The  head  is  enriched 
with  five  orders  of  mouldings,  including 
the  billeted  hood -mould,  and  there  are 
three  slender  jamb  shafts  on  each  side. 
The  nature  of  the  ornament  can  be  better 
appreciated  from  the  photographic  illus¬ 
tration  than  from  any  mere  verbal 
description.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
this  doorway  has  been  renewed  during 
recent  years ;  but  that  it  has  been 
executed  with  much  faithful  care  is 
obvious  by  a  comparison  with  the  good 
engraving  executed  by  Edward  Blore  in 
1823,  which  appears  as  one  of  the  plates  in 
Vol.  I.  of  Clutterbuck’s  “  Hertfordshire.” 


_!August  jp^ion; 


.  says  that  the 

in  question  exhibits  the  richest  l  *1 
of  Saxon  (?)  architecture  to  he 
in  this  country.” 


^et  with 


described.  The  two  hays  of  the  , 
still  retain  their  well-built  too!  o 
groining.  This  vaulting  Z*  g 
semi-circular  pilasters  rising  f!LT 

ground  well-defined  bases  J 

diversely-enriched  capitals,  Intb,r„T 
is  a  bold  transverse  rib,  and 
side  of  this,  crossing  over  to  the  east ,5 
west  angles,  are  the  diagonal  ribs  Tt 
are  very  few  parish  churches  that » £ 
so  fine  an  example  of  Norman  ribta 
groining.  The  roofing  „f  this  chad 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  J 
of  Crondall,  Hants,  though  the  f 
instance  is  nearer  the  end  of  the  ml 
century.  There  is  a  highly  exception, 
if  not  unique,  feature  attached  to  * 
chancel  on  the  north  side.  Prom  Hi 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  iWi, 
a  small  chamber  or  passage  ham™  „ 
internal  measurement  of  13  ft.  in  leLi 
by  6  ft.  4  in.  in  width.  It  is  vaulted  4 
stone-ribbed  groining  of  two  bays,  almost 
precisely  like  the  cliancel  roof  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  is,  of  course,  of  like  m 
A  variety  of  vestry  accommodation  has 
from  time  to  time  been  provided  on  this 
side  of  the  chancel,  of  both  pre-Reforms- 
tion  and  modern  date,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  for  certain  whether  this  narrow 
chamber  w  as  complete  in  itself  according 
to  the  original  Norman  plan,  or  whether 
it  led  to  some  more-extended  building. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
it  was  designed  simply  to  serve  as  a 
sacristy.  There  would  have  been  no 
extensive  or  high  building  on  this  side 
the  chancel  in  the  XHth  century,  as  there 
is  still  remaining  in  the  north  chancel  wall 
a  large,  widely-splayed  Norman  window, 
together  with  a  shallow  buttress  and  the 
remains  of  a  double  string-course  of  the 
like  date.  In  the  south  wall  of  this 
vaulted  passage  are  traces  of  a  built-up 
low  arch  into  the  chancel ;  but  its  obtuse- 
angled  head  shows  it  to  be  of  later  date, 
and  it  was  probably  constructed  to  hold  & 
tomb  or  effigy.  High  up  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  east  end,  is  a 
wide,  circular-headed  opening,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  and  puzzle  the  unwary. 
It  is  over  the  vaulted  passage,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  what  is  now  known  as 
the  upper  vestry.  This  was  in  reality 
constructed  in  the  second  half  of  last 
century  to  serve  as  an  organ  chamber, and 
the  wide  opening  was  made  for  the  due 
emission  of  the  sound  ;  but  at  a  later  date 
a  larger  orga  n  was  placed  iu  the  north 
transept. 

The  photographic  illustration  shows  the 
upper  part  of  a  square-bowled  font  on  the 

south  side  of  the  nave.  It  lias  now  been 

moved  to  a  more  convenient  place  in  the 
south  aisle  immediately  to  tbe  west  of  the 
chief  entrance.  This  font  seems  to  he 
undoubtedly  of  XHth  century  date, 
though  much  recut  throughout,  and  the 
top  covered  with  poorly-done  Scriptural 
scenes  and  modern  lettering.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  circular  shaft  is  diagonally 
channelled,  and  the  wide  base  is  ffost 
richly  carved.  The  “  restoration,  or 
rather  the  unhappy  modernising,  of  this 
font  was  probably  accomplished  in  lew. 

The  walling  of  the  chancel  and  the 
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trmeote  »d  of  much  of  the  nave  retains 

...i  ;to  ATm'tnfl.n  characteristics,  and 


mosi  m  iw  . . .  , 

consists  of  flints,  dressed  and  i - . 

with  stone  facings;  the  two  outer  lines 
ofenriched stone  string-courses,  originally 
ornamented  throughout  with  the  billet 
moulding,  can  he  readily  noticed  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  chancel  and  on  most  ot 
the  south  transept.  In  the  walling  of  the 
nave  and  elsewhere  pieces  of  roof  tiling 
have  been  often  inserted,  whilst  the  edges 
of  two  or  three  thicker  tiles,  apparently 
Roman,  may  also  be  noticed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  so  good  and 
well  built  a  church  was  erected— circa 
1150 — to  find  that  no  repairs  or  additions 
seem  to  have  been  desired  or  required  in 
the  next  century.  At  all  events,  the 
fabric  show's  no  traces  of  any  interference 
with  its  plan  during  the  Early  English 
period  or  the  beginning  of  the  somewhat 
vague  period  usually  styled  Decorated. 

The  first  symptom  of  any  change  from 
the  Norman  occurs  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  probably  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  XIVth  century.  This 
change  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  the 
chancel.  At  that  period  two  large  three- 
light  pointed  windows  were  inserted  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  Norman  chancel. 
The  east  gable  of  the  chancel  was  at  the 
same  time  rebuilt,  a  new  three-light  east 
window  inserted,  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
slightly  raised,  and  a  small  light  with  a 
trefoil  bead  placed  in  the  gable  over  the 
east  window.  The  tracery  of  this  window 
was  renewed  in  a  later  style,  but  the  two 
south  windows  have  obvious  XIVth 
century  tracery.  A  trefoil-headed,  ogee¬ 
shaped  piscina  niche  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  of  this  period,  and  so,  too,  is 
another  like  piscina  niche  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  south  transept.  This  new  work  in 
the  chancel,  probably  undertaken  mainly 
for  the  greater  display  of  the  growing  art 
oi  glass  staining,  would  almost  certainly 
he  the  work  of  the  master  and  brethren  of 
Ashridge  as  rectors.  Gilbert  de  Bowelles 
(or  Bowies)  became  master  in  1346  ;  it  is 
bv  no  means  improbable  that  he  contem¬ 
plated  a  more  thorough  alteration  of  the 
chancel,  and  perhaps  of  the  church  at 
large,  but  was  prevented  by  the  cata¬ 
strophe  of  the  Black  Death  of  1348-9. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  church  was 
apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
AVth  century,  when  the  walls  of  the  nave 
aisles  were  either  reconstructed  through- 
oub  w,  at  all  events,  pierced  with  new 
and  larger  windows  and  a  porch  added 
on  each  side.  These  aisle  windows  are 
2™  onf  each  side.  There  are  three  to 
2® east  of  the  porch  and  two  to  the  west, 
are  all  two-light,  pointed  window's 

Period 6aily  in,  the  ?erPendicular 
Period.  Those  on  the  north  side  are 

mparativefy  untouched,  but  three  of 
^^south  Side  have  had  them 

C’°Se  of  the  XVth  c™t«ry, 
I^mthebegmmg  of  the  XVIth,  there 

ehtireh  l16611  furthe,r  work  at  the 

tirade  \  ar8e  wlndows  of  the 
navp?  8  tlle  west  win<Jow  oi  the 
a.  *re  of  Perpendicular  style.  At 

fat  mnf  '>en°(*  *  80me'v'lat  plain,  nearly 
T,  giveu  t0  the  The 
„  „  ,y  of  the  na™  roof,  over  the  Hood 
fflbZ'!™’  Spec.ially  panelled,  and 
tn»,„  ,mc  romalns  ot  painting.  The 
™  ft  °°f8  are  sometimes  deserfhed  as 

"y  fine  ““Pies  of  XIVth  century 


roofs.”  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  The 
south  transept  roof  includes  some  carving 
that  formed  part  of  a  Decorated  roof  ;  but 
this  roof  had  been  cut  down  into  a  later 
form  at  the  time  when  the  present  roof 
was  placed  on  the  nave,  and  even  when 
perfect  was  in  no  sense  remarkable. 

There  is,  however,  one  striking  feature 
of  the  church,  which  is  probably  of  early 
XIVth  century  date,  and  notable  for 
many  miles  round,  namely,  the  lofty 
octagonal  spire  of  lead-covered  timber. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  sun- 
warped  eccentric  spire  of  Chesterfield 
Church,  or  with  the  fine  example  at 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk ;  but  of  all  the  lead- 
covered  spires  in  England  that  of 
Hemel  Hempstead  certainly  presents 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  is  probably 
the  highest.  On  the  east  face  of  the 
spire,  about  12  ft.  from  the  summit,  is  a 
square  opening,  where  the  diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  lead  ceases.  This  is 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  lead  stamped  with 
eight  roundles  in  two  lines.  A  like 
opening  in  the  Chesterfield  spire  is  called 
the  “  crow-hole,”  and  was  designed  and 
used  for  purposes  of  outside  haulage  of 
material  when  repairs  were  requisite.  In 
a  line  with  this  closed  “  crow -hole  ”  are  a 
series  of  tiny  dormered  openings,  on  each 
of  the  other  seven  faces,  for  purposes  of 
ventilation. 


There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  dearth 
of  early  memorials  in  this  church,  as 
Hemel  Hempstead  was  undoubtedly  a 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  mediae¬ 
val  days  ;  but  this  probably  arose  from 
both  the  chief  manors  being  in  conventual 
hands.  There  is,  however,  one  early 
monument  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  Against  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a  large  slab,  removed  some 
time  ago  from  the  top  of  an  altar  tomb, 
bearing  two  good  brass  effigies  of  a  squire 
and  his  wife  and  their  arms,  with  a 
partially-ventilated  inscription  plate. 
The  Norman-French  inscription  read 
when  perfect  (it  is  engraved  in.  Clutter- 
buck’s  “  Hertfordshire  ”)•: — 

“  Rob  3rd  Albyn  gist  icy  Et  Mergrete  sa  femme 

Oveke  by  deu  de  lez  aim’  eyt  mercy.  Amen.” 

In  English  this  would  run  : — “  Kobert 
Albyn  lies  here  and  Margaret  his  wife 
with  him,  may  God  have  mercy  on  their 
souls.  Amen.” 

The  squire  is  represented  in  plate 
armour  with  a  conical  helmet  and  gorget 
of  chain  mail ;  he  wears  a  sword  on  his  left- 
hip  and  a  dagger  on  his  right,  and  his  feet 
rest  on  a  lion.  The  lady  wears  a  girded 
dress  with  close-buttoned  sleeves,  and  a 
mantle  corded  across  the  breast ;  the  head 
rests  on  a  tasselled  cushion  and  the  feet  on 
a  dog  with  a  collar  of  bells.  Above  the 
squire  is  a  shield  bearing  three  lapwings 
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on  a  bend  ;  above  the  wife  is  an  impaled 
coat  quarterly  of  four/  a  crescent  for 
difference,  with  the  impalement  now 
blank.  Various  references  to  Robert 
Albyn  have  been  found  in  the  records  of 
Edward  III.  His  wife  Margaret 
(Wothen)  was  a  native  of  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead.  She  outlived  her  husband,  and, 
dying  in  1390,  directed  that  her  body 
should  be  buried  in  this  church  near  her 
husband,  and  left  money  for  a  monument 
to  be  erected  over  them. 

There  used  to  be  an  inscription  in  the 
chancel  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Water- 
house,  the  last  master  of  the  house  of 
Bons  Homines  at  Ashridge,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1557  ;  but  it  has  long  ago 
disappeared. 

The  following  remarkable  inscription 
is  on  a  stone  in  the  vaulted  chamber  on 
the  north  of  the  chancel : — 

“  Heere  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Thomas 
Deacon,  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Deacon  and  Martha 
his  wife,  of  Courerhall,  batchelor  of  artes  and 
student  in  physick,  who  by  his  extraordinary 
spare  body  in  respect  of  breadth  being  long  sick 
of  a  consumption  and  of  his  as  extraordinary 
height,  being  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  this 
stone,  might  shew  the  desire  he  had  to  heaven 
and  so  departed  Sept.  28  An.  Do.  16 — .” 

Clutterbuck,  writing  in  1815,  gives  the 
measurement  of  the  stone  bearing  this 
inscription  as  6  ft.  by  2  ft.,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  anything  exceptional. 
When  it  wasrremoved  from  the  chancel  in 
1846  it  was  cut  down  to  3  ft.,  so  that  the 
inscription  now  makes  complete  nonsense. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  is  a  stone  coffin  ;  it  has  a  hollow 
for  the  head  and  tapers  considerably  to  the 
feet.  This  was  found  beneath  an  altar 
tomb  in  the  north  transept,  which  was 
swept  away  during  the  somewhat  reckless 
changes  of  1846. 

Within  the  altar  rails  stand  two  well- 
carved  oak  coffin  stools  of  Jacobean  date  ; 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  now  used  for 
their  original  purpose.  The  present  altar 


rails  are  of  the  usual  modern  style— brass  j 
and  cast  iron— but  acting  as  a  fence  to  the 
font  in  its  present  position  by  the  south 
door  is  a  piece  of  handsome  carved  railing 
with  twisted  baluster  shafts,  which 
formed,  we  presume,  part  of  the  good 
discarded  altar  rails  ;  they  seem  to  be  of  , 
late  XVIIth  century  date.  I 

In  the  modern  vestry  is  a  fair  example 
of  a  late  Jacobean  altar  table.  It  was 
disused  about  1860,  when  Dr.  Richard 
Temple  West,  for  so  many  years  vicar  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Paddington,  was 
curate  of  Hemel  Hempstead.  He  gave 
to  the  church  a  handsome  panelled  altar- 
table  of  cedar  wood  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  of  Jacobean  date. 

In  the  upper  vestry  is  a  fine  old  iron- 
bound  parish  chest,  having  two  ring- 
handles  at  each  end ;  it  is  probably  of 
early  XIVth  century  date. 

Considerable  structural  and  internal 
repairs  were  done  to  this  church,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  1846.  A 
general  restoration  of  the  nave  and  tower 
was  undertaken  in  1862-3,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  cost,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Christian.  In  1879  the  same  archi¬ 
tect  proceeded  with  a  restoration  of  the 
chancel ;  the  date  appears  on  the  heads 
of  the  water-shoots.  The  transept  roofs 
were  opened  out  under  like  direction  in 
1880,  and  the  nave  roof  unceiled  and 
restored  in  1885.  The  groined  roof  and 
walls 'of  the  chancel  were  recoloured,  with 
fairly  gcod  effect,  in  1888,  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
F.S.A.,  traces  of  the  old  designs  being 
followed  as  much  as  possible.  A  striking 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  has  been 
painted  on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  over  the  archway  into  the  tower,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Misses  Hamilton,  of 
Mario wes.  New  vestries  were  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in  1897.  The 
last  improvement  in  this  well-cared-for 
church  is  the  complete  restoration  and 


repaving  of  the  two  porches  of  the  nave 
in  1901,  by  the  Misses  Varney ;  the  north 

porch,  which  is  shallower  than  that  on  tie 

south,  is  now  happily  again  put  to  its 
proper  use,  after  having  long  served  as  a 
receptacle.for  ladders  and  brooms  and less 
sightly  objects. 

Looking  back  at  this  interesting  fabric 
when  leaving  the  town,  the  grace  of  the 
spire  and  the  peculiarly  winning  colour 
of  the  dulled  shimmer  of  the  lead-covered 
spire,  as  it  rose  amid  the  early-budding 
foliage  of  a  bright  spring  afternoon,  made 
a  lasting  impression ;  it  brought  to  mind 
the  words  of  Hertfordshire’s  fet 
historian,  Sir  Henry  Chauncv,  who  wrote, 
in  1700,  of  Hemel  Hempstead  Church 
that  it  had  “  a  very  fair  and  tall  spire 
covered  with  lead,  which  is  a  great 
Ornament  to  the  Town.” 


NOTES. 

The  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  mote 
Unemployed  than  chronicle  shortly  the 
Bm‘  passing  into  law  of  the  1 
to  aid  unemployed  workmen.  It  las 
been  passed  through  Parliament  in  8 
manner  which  is  shocking  to  serious 
observers.  It  includes  a  great  local 
change,  namely,  the  giving  of  aid  by 
public  bodies  to  men  who  are  unemployed, 
such  aid  being  outside  the  ordinary  poor- 
law  system.  It  is  a  one-sided  statute, 
because  it  takes  account  only  of  tie 
unemployed  manual  .labourer,  and  not 
of  the  man  who  is  a  clerk  or  a  typewriter. 
It  is  true  that  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
j  relief  is  to  be  entitled  only  because  be 
I  has  not  lost  his  employment  through 
j  a  fault.  But  who  can  investigate  the 
case  of  every  applicant,  and  trace  his 
1  life’s  history,  as  is  necessary  if  one  would 
I  ascertain  if  his  want  of  employment 
!  arises  from  pure  misfortune?  ™e 
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misgivings  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
.fat  of  the  Act  ate  shown  by  the  fact 
that  its  operation  is  limited  to  three 
vesE,  and  that  the  bodies  to  distribute 
relief  cannot  get  the  money  from  the 
rates  hut  must  depend  oil  private 
subscriptions  and  donations.  In  other 
words,  the  Act  recognises  that  relief 
should  he  given,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  but  does  not  provide  the  means 
of  giving  it.  The  change  obviously  can¬ 
not  continue  in  its  restricted  form ;  it 
mint  be  either  enlarged  or  ended  in 
three  years’  time. 

standard  The  new  rules  of  the  Fire 
Pre-Red- ting  Offices’  Committee,  which 

BuDSingh  havg  recently  been  issued, 
include  provisions  for  buildings  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  or  “  ferro-concrete.” 
The  provisions  are  not  unreasonable,  and 
will  probably  lead  to  the  more  general 
adoption  of  this  method  of  construction 
in  Great  Britain.  The  metal  rods  or 
bars  must  be  spaced  not  less  than  12  in. 
apart,  and  must  be  embedded  in  concrete, 

“  so  that  no  part  of  any  rod  or  bar  shall 
be  nearer  the  face  of  the  concrete  than 
double  the  diameter  ;  such  thickness  of 
concrete  must  be  in  no  case  less  than 
1  in,,  but  need  not  be  more  than  2  in. 
This  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but, 
doubtless,  what  is  meant  by  “such 
thickness  of  concrete  ”  is  the  thickness  of 
the  concrete  outside  the  bar  or  rod  ;  it 
is  not,  however,  obvious  what  is  the 
“diameter”  of  a  bar  oblong  in  cross 
section.  Floors  and  roofs  must  not  be 
less  than  5  in.  and  3  in.  thick  respectively, 
external  walls  not  less  than  6  in. ,  and 
party  walls  not  less  than  13  in.  thick  in 
any  part.  The  concrete  must  be  of  sand 
and  gravel,  or  other  suitable  aggregate, 
that  will  pass  through  a  f-in.  mesh,  and 
good  Portland  cement,  in  the  proportion 
of  6  cwt.  of  cement  to  each  cubic  yard  of 
concrete.  Other  rules  refer  to  flues, 
enclosures  for  hoists  and  stairs,  etc.  We 
may  add  that  the  rules  for  ferro-concrete 
construction  must  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  older  rules  for  buildings  of 
ordinary  fire-resisting  type,  as  some  of 
these  apply  in  both  cases.  Buildings 
which  conform  to  the  Associated  Fire 
Offices’  specifications  are  insured  against 
fire  at  lower  rates  than  other  buildings, 
and  the  fact  that  ferro-concrete  buildings 
are  now  accepted  by  the  fire  offices  at 
these  reduced  rates  is  distinctly  favour¬ 
able  to  this  modern  type  of  construction. 


the  whole  building  forward  to  32  ft.  44  in. 
from  the  road,  and  the  principal  defence 
to  this  action  was  that  the  plaintiff 
himself,  ha.ving  broken  the  covenant  by 
building  the  bay  windows  of  his  house 
forward  of  the  building  line,  was  no  longer 
entitled  to  enforce  it  as  against  the 
defendant.  The  effect  of  the  judgment 
delivered  by  the  Court  is  that,  had  the 
plaintiff  been  trying  to  compel  the 
defendant  merely  to  set  back  the  bay 
windows,  he  could  not  have  succeeded, 
as  he  was  in  j)ari  delicto,  but  the  breach 
now  complained  of  was  a  more  serious 
matter,  going  beyond  the  breach  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  plaintiff  (which,  having 
regard  to  what  had  been  done  in  other 
houses  adjoining,  was  a  trivial  matter), 
and  the  'plaintiff  was  entitled,  therefore, 
to  restrain  it  by  injunction. 


.  Bjiidings  The  case  of  Dowsett  v. 
BuudiS'Tine  ?amuz  raised  an  Merest 
'  mg  question.  The  plaintiff 
was  the  owner  of  a  house  at  Southend-i 
‘ ea>  and  he  sought  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tiou  preventing  the  defendant,  the 
adjoining  owner,  from  bringing  his  house 
joTwarcl  of  a  certain  building  line.  The 
land  upon  which  the  houses  stood  had 
eon  sold,  subject  to  a  covenant  that  no 
'Hidings  should  be  erected  in  advance 
ol  »  certain  building  line  35  ft.  from  the 
joaa.  f  he  defendant’s  predecessor,  in  title. 
m  built  a  house  which  stood  35  ft.  6  in. 
fom  the  road,  but  with  bays  to  the 

S“ws  ™lv.32  ft  5  “•  tlie  road, 
1  the  plaintiff  has  subsequently  erected 
ls  house  with  a  similar  frontage.  The 
oriZ  1  n  n°W  ProP°Sed  to  convert  the 
rhf,  i  h°USe’  wh,ch  he  had  since  pur¬ 
sed,  into  shops,  which  would  bring 


house  owners,  with  the  heavy  and 
annually  increasing  liabilities  attached 
to  them,  is  often  not  an  enviable  one, 
but  if  the  local  authorities  could  pick  and 
choose  who  should  be  included  and  who 
excluded  in  such  an  apportionment 
of  expenses,  their  lot  would  be  little 
less  than  pitiable. 


TI  ...  The  case  of  Elsdon  v.  Mayor, 
and  etc.,  of  Hampstead,  raised 
New  Streets. 


an  important  question  as  to 
liability  of  house-owners  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  paving  and  making  up 
new  streets.  The  plaintiff  was  the  owner 
of  certain  houses  abutting  on  the  east 
side  of  a  new  street  called  Gondar- 
gardens.  Opposite  to  these  houses  was 
land  belonging  to  certain  trustees,  upon 
which  houses  had  been  erected.  These 
houses  fronted  on  another  road  running 
parallel  to  Gondar-gardens,  called  Sarre- 
road,  but  they  had  gardens  running  down 
to  the  west  side  of  Gondar-gardens,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  a  fence. 
The  defendants,  .  acting  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts  of 
1855  and  1862,  resolved  to  pave  Gondar- 
gardens,  and  apportioned  the  expenses 
upon  the  owners  of  the  houses  fronting 
the  portion  to  be  paved,  including  the 
houses  facing  Sarre-road.  Subsequently 
the  defendants  rescinded  this  apportion¬ 
ment,  and  made  another,  which  left  out 
the  owners  of  the  houses  in  Sarre-road. 
As  this  increased  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  owners  of  houses  in  Gondar-gardens, 
of  which  the  plaintiff  was  one,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action  sought  to  set  aside 
this  last  apportionment.  It  appeared 
that  the  reason  that  the  defendants  had 
rescinded  the  original  apportionment  and 
assessment  was  that  they  thought  that 
the  fence  which  separated  the  gardens 
of  the  houses  in  Sarre-road  from  Gondar- 
gardens  was  on  a  strip  of  land  in  other 
ownership,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
houses  did  not  abut  on  Gondar-gardens 
at  all.  On  the  question  of  fact  the 
Court  held  that  there  was  no  intervening 
strip  of  land  in  other  ownership,  and 
that  if  the  houses  in  Sarre-road  did  not, 
within  the  words  of  Section  105  of  the 
Act  of  1855,  “  form  the  new  street,”  yet 
within  Section  77  of  the  Act  of  1862  they 
did  “  bound  ”  or  “  abut  ”  upon  it,  and 
therefore,  the  owners  were  liable  to.bea 
some  portion  of  the  expenses.  The  really 
important  point  in  this  case,  however 
appears  to  have  been  the  contention  set  up 
by  the  local  authority  that,  if  there  was 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  owners  who 
were  liable,  the  expenses  might  practically 
be  apportioned  on  the  rest  who  were 
known.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Court  emphatically  negatived  this  pro 
position,  and  held  that  the  owners  liable 
must  be  included  in  the  apportionment, 
and  held  the  last  apportionment  to  be 
illegal  and  invalid.  The  position  “£ 


House  property  Tm-  widening  of  Piccadilly 
and  street  has  given  rise  to  an  interest - 
Widening.  c]ecjgjon  un(Jeij  the  Act  of 

Parliament  known  as  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor’s  Act  (57  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxix.) 

nder  which  the  local  authorities  have 
powers  to  purchase'  houses,  lands,  etc., 
and  lay  the  sites  thereof,  “  or  so  much 
thereof  as  they  shall  think  proper” 
into  the  streets.  In  the  case  in  question  . 
Pescod  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  the  City  cf 
Westminster,  the  plaintiff  was  the  lessee 
for  a  term  of  about  two  and  a  half  years 
unexpired  of  the  basement,  ground  floor, 
and  entresol  of  a  house  in  Piccadilly.  Tim 
defendants,  under  the  above  Act,  claimed 
to  take  the  whole  house  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  Piccadilly,  but  the  plaintiff 
applied  for  an  injunction  restraining 
them  from  proceeding  under  their  notice 
to  treat  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the 
house — that  is  to  say,  a  strip  22  ft.  6  in. 
back  from  the  Piccadilly  front — was  alone 
necessary  for  the  street  widening,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  compelled  ’  to  sell 
the  whole  of  his  interest.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  it  has  been  decided  in 
the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott’s,  Kensington,  that  under  this 
Act  the  owner  has  not  the  power  to 
compel  the  local  authority  to  take  the 
whole,  as  would  be  the  case  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845. 
The  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
right  under  the  statute  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  taking  more  of  the 
premises  than  it  was  intended  to  dedicate 
to  the  public,  and  (applying  the  test  laid 
down  in  former  cases)  found  on  the  facts 
of  this  case  that  the  portion  of  the 
premises  actually  required  was  so  con¬ 
nected  with  the  whole  building  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  destroying 
the  identity  of  the  house  as  a  house,  and 
that  the  defendants  were  acting  bond 
fide  in  claiming  the  whole.  The  Court 
commented  on  the  difficulties  that  would 
•esult  were  the  plaintiff’s  claim  well 
founded,  especially  where  the  premises 
were  leased,  as  in  the  present  case,  to 
different  lessees  in  flats,  some  of  whom 
might  take  opposite  views,  but  it  does 
not  appear-  that  this  difficulty  would  in 
itself  suffice  to  enable  the  local  authority 
to  claim  the  whole,  and  such  a  case  may 
yet  have  to  be  considered  in  the  Courts, 
the  ratio  decidendi  in  this  case  being  that 
above  stated,  that,  this  house  as  a  house 
would  for  practical  purposes  cease  o 
exist  after  the  portion  required  had  been 
removed. . 


of 


A  satisfactory  indication 

“saar  <*  p~g«- ™ 

adoption  oi  reinforced  con 
Crete  in  connexion  with  the  construe  ion 
of  culverts  and  bridges  in  India, 
flooring  of  the  culverts  and  bridges 
the  Manupatti-Chinnar-road  was  erected 
over  road  carriers  consisting  ot 
rolled  steel  beams  spaced  7  it.  apar 
the  concrete  slab  overhanging  the  SUPP° 
bur  mrder  2  ft.  at  each  side.  As  tne 
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upper  surface  of  the  cantilever  ends, 
as  well  as  the  lower  surface  of  the  central 
portion,  are  exposed  to  tension,  suitable 
reinforcement  is  provided  near  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  slab,  in  the  form  of 
£-in,  diameter  mild  steel-bars  crossed 
by  £-in.  diameter  bars,  each  series  spaced 
at  3-in,  centres.  A  good  feature  was 
the  spreading  of  a  |--in.  layer  of  1  to  2 
cement  mortar  over  the  centring,  so  as  to 
form  a  smooth  and  strong  surface  for 
the  bottom  of  the  slab.  The  remainder 
of  the  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand,  and 
5  parts  broken  stone.  Some  slabs  used 
for  replacing  wood  platforms  on  the 
Ootacamund  Ghaut-road  were  moulded 
at  a  station  some  distance  away,  so  that 
they  could  be  placed  in  position  with  a 
minimum  interruption  of  -  traffic.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  clearly  advisable 
for  alterations  to  culverts  on  existing 
roads.  Another  instance  of  coUcrete- 
steel  construction  is  afforded  by  the 
Psilar  bridge  with  four  spans  of  66  ft., 
lately  floored  with  reinforced  concrete 
jack  arches  of  5  ft.  6  in.  span.  The 
works  to  which  we  refer  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Major  W.  M. 
Ellis,  R.E.,  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  of 
more  enterprise  in  the  same  direction 
at  home. 


Heat  in  the 
New  York 
Subway. 


Before  the  Rapid  Transit 
Subway  of  New  York  was 
opened  the  general  expecta¬ 
tion  was  that  the  atmosphere  would  be 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter 
than  the  outside  air.  So  far  as  concerns 


the  summer  temperature,  the  designers 
evidently  omitted  to  take  into  account 
the  heat  developed  by  electric  motors 
to  be  used  for  traction  purposes.  From 
recent  thermometric  observations  it 
appears  that  the  temperature  is  about 
6  deg.  F.  higher  in  the  subway  than  in 
the  street  above,  and  if  the  ventilation 
were  less  efficient  than  at  present,  the 
excess  of  temperature  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  By  calculating  the 
quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the  manner 
indicated,  and  the  quantity  that  must 
be  carried  away  bv  air  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  to  the  observed  limits, 
it  becomes  clear  that,  from  the  sanitary 
standpoint,  the  ventilation  of  the  subway 
is  quite  satisfactory.  The  problem  is 
to  reduce  the  summer  temperature  by 
changing  the  air  still  more  frequently,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  effect  this  by  means  of 
electrically-driven  fans  installed  at  points 
where  the  greatest  inconvenience  occurs. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  New  York  trouble  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  still  confronts  the 
management  of  our  own  electric 
subways. 


Owing  to  the  unstable 
Foundations,  character  of  the  site  upon 
which  Chicago  is  built,  the 
foundations  of  buildings  in  that  city  are 
of  special  interest  to  all  architects  and 
builders.  The  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  recently  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Shankland 
in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  engi¬ 
neering  societies  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  As  the  height  of  Chicago  build¬ 
ings  increased,  it  became  necessary  to 
improve  upon  the  old  form  of  spread 
footings,  and  the  steel  grillage  foundation 


became  general.  But  even  then  the 
amount  of  settlement  was  considerable, 
and  ranged  from  8  in.  to  as  much  as  30  in. 
Although  allowance  is  made  for  settle¬ 
ment  when  new  buildings  are  erected, 
the  trouble  is  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  finality  in  the  way  of  subsi¬ 
dence,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  wind  in  reducing  the  load  on  the 
windward  and  increasing  it  on  the 
leeward  side.  Within  recent  times,  and 
especially  since  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  tunnel  system,  some  40  ft.  below 

street  level,  a  very  general  practice  is 
to  use  concrete  well-foundations,  carried 
down  to  solid  rock.  Wells  of  this  kind 
do’not  settle  themselves,  but  give  rise  to 
settlement  in  adjacent  buildings,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  guarding  against 
spaces  at  the  back  of  the  lagging  used 
during  well  construction.  One  very 
singular  trouble  arises  in  connexion 
with  party  wall  foundations.  For 
instance,  at  the  east  of  the  Great  Northern 
Theatre  and  Hotel  Building  there  is  a 
party  wall,  and,  to  prevent  injury  from 
settlement  of  the  footings,  the  architect 
inserted  girders,  supported  on  30-ton 
jacks,  which  were  screwed  up  as  the 
foundations  settled.  The  structure  is 
now  ten  years  old,  and  the  jacks  have 
still  to  be  watched  and  adjusted.  This 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  encountered  by' Chicago 
architects.  _ ___ 

st.  Michael’s ch..  By  an  Order  in  Council  a 
wiRndthe  scheme  has  just  been  ratified 
union  of  for  uniting  the  benefices  of 
’  St.  Michael,  Burleigh-street, 
and  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  with  the 
consent  of  the  vestiies  and  patrons 
concerned,  under  the  name  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 
The  font,  communion  table,  sacra¬ 
mental  plate,  and  fittings  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  will  be  transferred  to 
the  church  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  district 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  site 
and  materials  of  St.  Michael’s  will  be 
applied  towards  the  site  and  the  building 
of  the  new  church,  with  its  parsonage- 
house,  a  repair-fund  for  the  present 
parsonage-house  of  St.  Michael,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  income  of  the 
united  benefice.  A  maximum  amount  of 
8,00(V.  is  set  aside  for  the  new  church, 
to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the 
purchase  of  its  site.  The  present  church 
of  St.  Michael,  of  which  the  interior 
was  renovated  forty  years  ago.  was 
erected  after  plans  and  designs  by  James 
Savage;  the  organ,  by  Gray,  was  restored 
in  1871  by  Richardson.  The  church 
stands  upon  part  of  the  site  of  Cecil, 
afterwards  Exeter,  House,,  the  town- 
mansion  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  which,  Stow  says,  had 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin’s 
parsonage-house,  and  its  close  by  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  temp.  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  property  to 
Lord  Burghlev,  who  enlarged  the  house, 
and  there,  on  July  19,  1561,  entertained 
his  Sovereign; 


The  General  satisfaction  will 
Bridge  of  Ayr.  he  felt  that  the  Town  Council 
of  Ayr  have,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  re- considered  their  resolution 
to  rebuild  the  historic  bridge  of  which 


they  are  the  custodians  TvT^  " 

by  te 


Engineer  to  the  eiecuhat 


was  unsafe  for  traffic. 


tendency  for  an 
circumstances  is  to  recommend  ft,  " 
struct, on  of  a  new  bridge,  rafter  tlLlT 
propose  remedial  measures  t„  to 
of  a  structure  like  this,  which  is ?* 
lovers  of  Burns  throughout  ft  '  ^  1 
it  is  amazing  that  the  idea  V,  '  "i"1'1' 
should  have  been  entertained  io!'"11 
moment.  As  Lord  Rosebery  verv 
said  m  a  letter  to  the  Convener  If  t  ■ 
shire,  “  What  the  Town  Council  ,A; 
;s  110t  a  competent  engineer  to  cond 

but  a  competent  engineer  to  PMa$ 

It .  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  masonry 
bndge  can  well  pass  beyond  the  st  ’ 
whicli  repairs  become  impossible,  and, 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  Town  Con, 
are  prepared  to  give  facilities  to  an 
engineer  of  eminence  to  examine  (C 
bridge,  and  to  consider  his  report  I 
is  not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  tW 
are  ready  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  ,, 
if  they  expect  the  “  engineer  oi  eminen«» 
to  undertake  the  work  gratnito* 
Unless  a  direct  invitation  he  issued 
are  not  certain  that  much  good  ,j|j 
result  from  the  vague  announcement 
that  appears  to  have  been  made.  Tfe 
matter  is  one  that  cannot  he  allowed  to 
drop,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Town  Council  will  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  their 
hands. 


Natural 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
SANITARY  APPLIANCES,  HORNSEY. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  our  readers,  we 
have  visited  the  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appli- 
ances,  which  was  established  by  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board  about  thirteen  years  ago  in  a 
corrugated-iron  building  at  North  Hill, 
Highgate.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  who 
was  at  the  time  the  Board’s  engineer  and 
surveyor,  appears  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  scheme,  and  much  of  the  early  success 
of  the  museum  must  be  credited  to  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  building  has  a  total  floor- 
space  of  nearly  5,000  sq.  ft.,  and  contains 
more  than  a  thousand  exhibits.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  used  as  a  classroom  for  the  teaching 
of  hygiene,  plumbing,  and  kindred  subjects, 
some  of  the  classes  being  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  appointed  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  The  idea  of  holding  classes 
of  this  kind  in  a  Museum  of  Sanitary 
Appliances  is  excellent ;  not  only  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher  simplified,  but  the  students 
also  benefit,  as  more  accurate  and  more 
useful  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  an 
inspection  of  the  actual  appliances  than  from . 
illustrations  and  descriptions  in  books. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Let  ns 
now  turn  to  the  exhibits  themselves,  and  try 
to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  museum  as 
an  educational  institution,  not  only  for 
students  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
but  also  for  the  man  in  the  street.  For  six¬ 
pence  we  obtain  a  catalogue  of  166  pages,  of 
which  eighty-four  pages  are.  occupied  by 
a  list  of  t'he  exhibits  in  numerical  order, 
and  the  remainder  by  indices,  adver¬ 
tisements,  etc.  The  preface  bears  the 
date,  “  March,  1893.”  This  is  somewhat 
disconcerting.  To  every  purchaser  of  the 
catalogue,  however,  a  supplement  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  we  turn  to  this  in  the  hope, 
that  it  will  contain  a  list  of  all  the  most 
recent  exhibits,  so  that1  with  the  catalogue  aril 
supplement  in  our  hands  we  can,  without  very 
much  trouble,  make  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  contents  of  the  museum.  Again  we 
are  disappointed  :  the  supplement  is  dated 
“July,  1894.”  It  bears  on  the  title-page,  in 
Ted  letters,  the  legend,  indicative  of  early 
enthusiasm,  “First  Supplement.”  As  far  as 
we  .  know,  it  has  had  no  successor.  Did  all 
the  enthusiasm  go  with  Mr.  Meade  to 
Manchester  ? 
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We  turn  to  the  exhibits  with  the  thought 
that  either  they  or  the  catalogues  must  be 
somewhat  out  of  date.  Stand  No.  1  supports 
the  former  alternative;  it  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  wash-out  closet  of  the  kind 
in  vogue  fifteen  or  twenty  yeaTs  ago,  and  an 
early  type  of  wash-down  closet  with  separate 
trap  and  small  water  area,  the  pan  bearing 
obvious  signs  of  old  age.  The  next  stand 
confirms  this  first  impression ;  we  find  a 
valve-closet  with  the  check  out  of  order,  and 
another  in  which  the  valve  does  not  always 
1  lose  tightly  against  its  seat.  We  assume 
that  these  exhibits  have  not  been  changed 
since  the  museum  was  founded,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
firms  who,  thirteen  years  ago,  presented  them 
to  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Stand  No.  3 
has  recently  been  brought  up  to  date  by 
Messrs.  G.  Farmiloe  &  Sons.  The  “Wave-’ 
and  “Quaker”  water-closets  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  have  been  replaced  by  the 
"Wavelet”  and  “  Carbula,”  which  are  of 
the  wash-down  type.  The  latter  is  well- 
shaped,  and  has  a  sufficient  water  area ;  the 
flushing  arrangement  is,  however,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  novelty.  This  consists  of  a  regulating 
valve,  operated  by  a  push-button  instead  of 
the  usual  cistern.  It  is  said  that  the  valve 
tan  be  regulated  to  give  any  desired  amount 
of  flush.  The  invention  is  of  American 
origin,  and  is  decidedly  ingenious;  But  its 
use  in  this  country  will  be  restricted  by  the 
regulations  of  water  companies.  Neither  the 
original  catalogue  nor  the  supplement  con¬ 
tains  any  mention  of  these  appliances.  Nor 
do  they  correctly  state  the  exhibits  of  Messrs, 
(len.  Skey  &  Co.  (Tamworth)  at  No.  5 ;  the 
"Swan,”  “Torrent,”  and  “Sluice”  closets 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  have  been  re¬ 
placed  (since  the  date  of  the  supplement,  we 
presume)  by  the  “Scientific,”  “  Tame,”  and 
"Klondvke.”  It  is  useless  to  give  additional 
proofs  that  the  catalogue  and  supplement 
stand  in  need  of  revision.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  many  of  the  exhibits  are  out 
of  date,  and,  while  some  of  these  undoubtedly 
merit  a  place  in  a  museum  used  by  students 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher,  others 
might  with  advantage  be  discarded  in  favour 
of  more  modern  appliances. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
detailed  review  of  all  the  exhibits.  Manu¬ 
facturers  would  not  thank  us  for  drawing 
attention  to  their  discarded  inventions,  and 
a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  present  state 
01  sanitary  science  would  be  given  to  the 
general  reader  by  an  account  of  an  exhibition 
in  which  some  of  the  best  modern  methods 
ana  appliances  are  not  represented.  On  the 
'■tner  hand,  it  must-  be  clearly  understood 
'Hat  we  do  not  regard  the  exhibition  as  with- 
«ut  value  merely  because  it  is  not  in  every 
respect  up  to  date.  To  the  student  it  fur- 
E!S  n  ni0S,t  v,seful  object-lesson— both 
tooncal  y  and  practically— up  to  a  certain 
«  '  7  has  »  wide  scope.  There  are  old 

^rain-pipes,  more  modern  drain-pipes 
ed  with  roots,  etc.,  and  various  examples 

Dmint?"”*  pipeS  with  sPecial  joints. 
Mm-  raps  of  many  kinds  are  shown,  from 
old  siphon  to  the  more  recent  interceptor. 
pn,Tniar\gU  h?s  and  waste-water  channels, 
&  m2rels  and  C0Ters’  flushinS  tanks, 

rfiiner  and  other  drainage  appli¬ 
ed  iriSf8’  lavatories,  sinks,  water-closets, 
to  pi  :al  -  al1.  presented,  as  well  as 
waste-pipes,  good  and  bad 
of  etc-  All  the  common  varieties 

Hiov  |m  a|)S  are.  exhibited,  one  interesting 
WrkinJ  I  ?  portions  cut  away  to  show  the 
nhiliits  Kr  •  Yentllat*on  is  represented  by 
also  by  a  Tin  "in  ets  ^  extract-cowls,  and 
C*ns‘  of  So  m  °Peratlon-  There  are  speci- 
javinp  .  dump-courses  of  various  kinds 

H-mte  iarMc,ial  st0,,e'  two  or  three 

iniSpi  If''16,5  for,  “"S  cement  and 

ea  ti  ’I  fer"al  ?ad  Pc«- 

Slated  and 

Biterials  and  7'r  "g  quames-  an<l  other 
“*«  to  th,  ger- 

kl  UMtint..  r6Ct  °f  ™ltation-  Among 

Ibowim  %ef  lh  J 18  0  sectlon  of  a 
■“'•■pip.  i-1  “7s  “7  .r“0f,.  bath  and 

?WiWr  etc  ,n7pe>  ■  drain-  intercepting 
in  .action  Inn  r  !.he  P‘Pes  an<l  fittings  being 
'S"o  °Sdm^-  The  oilier  consists 

«oferk  r-ting  in  a  trough  0? 

andthe  P,rs  ’Tg-  a  damp- 

«f  variou Tlrtnds  w”  haV,ng  damP-conr»s 
Kinds.  We  may  add  that  water 
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is  laid  on  to  a  number  of  taps  and  sanitary 
fittings  so  that  these  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  short  account  of  the  contents  shows 
that  the  exhibition  is  fay  from  useless,  but 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  According  to  the 
introductory  note  in  the  catalogue,  the 
museum  was  established  by  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board  for  the  purpose  of  “bringing 
together  a  few  specimens  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  fittings  for  the  guidance  of  builders 
and  others  interested,”  and  also  as  a  centre 
for  “courses  of  instruction  in  sanitary 
science.”  Manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
asked  to  send  specimens  of  their  goods,  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  these  should  become 
the  property  of  the  Board.  In  the  preface 
to  the  catalogue  it  is  said  that  “the  Board 
are  desirous  of  making  the  museum  ^s  valu¬ 
able  and  instructive  as  possible,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  the  public  may  wish  to_  offer.” 
Since  the  date  of  this  preface  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Hornsey  Urban  District  Council,  and  this 
in  turn  by  the  Hornsey  Corporation,  for 
the  district  is  now  a  flourishing  borough. 
We  shall  be  right  in  assuming  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Corporation  will  not  be  less  than 
that  of  the  Local  Board,  and  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  offer  some  suggestions  (in  response 
to  the  lattei*’s  public  invitation)  with  the  view 
of  “making  the  museum  as  valuable  and 
instructive  as  possible,”  but  without  un¬ 
necessary  expense. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  to  be 
considered — first,  students;  second,  “Builders 
and  others  interested  ” ;  and  third,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  who  have  given,  or 
who  may  give,  specimens  of  their  goods. 
Students  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a 
capable  teacher  may  not  be  seriously  misled 
by  being  conducted  through  a  museum  con¬ 
taining  sanitary  appliances  of  all  qualities, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  but  this  cannot 
be  said  of  students  who  have  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  personally  conducted  by  such 
a  teacher  or  of  builders  and  others  who 
imagine  that  the  museum  contains  nothing 
but  “specimens  of  the  most  improved  fit¬ 
tings  and  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
who  have  given  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  the  museum,  may  fairly  claim 
the  right  of  deciding  whether  the  appliances 
given  by  them,  thirteen  .years,  ago.,  shall,  still 
be  exhibited  under  their  names.  They  can¬ 
not  retract’  their  gifts,  but  they  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  obliterating  their 
names  from  appliances  which  they  do  not 
now  recommend  or  of  substituting  more 
recent  inventions.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  be  represented  by  obsolete  or 
imperfect  specimens  of  his  goods,  and,  from 
the  business  point  of  view,  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  may  be  positively  detrimental.  The 
difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  somewhat  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  the  three  classes  of 
persons  whom  we  have  mentioned. 

To  the  student  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  good  and  bad  appliances  were 
separated,  instead  of  being  exhibited  indis¬ 
criminately  as  at  present,  and  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  even  more  useful  to 
the  general  public.  To  effect  this  purpose 
adequately,  one  of  the  rooms  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  appliances  which  are  how  known  to 
be  seriously  defective  and  for  those  which 
are  merely  of  historical  interest.  There  are 
many  things  which  might  be  exhibited  in 
this  room  without  offence  to  anyone,  such  as 
certain  kinds  of  drain-siphons,  “  square  ” 
junctions,  bell-traps,  D-tra^s,  pan-closets, 
etc.,  and  examples  might  also  be  given  of 
bndly-laid  drains,  untrapped  waste-pipes, 
defective  joints  in  soil-pipes,  and  other  faulty 
methods  of  executing  drainage  and  plumbing 
work.  Objects  of  historical  interest,  such  as 
the  Roman  drain-pipes  already  mentioned 
and  the  triangular  slate  drain  exhibited, 
might  also  be  included,  as  well  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  choked  drain-pipes,  furred  water- 
pipes,  etc.  If  existing  exhibits  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  room  manufacturers  and 
merchants  whose  names  appear  on  them  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  obliterate  their  names. 
As  there  are,  in  many  cases,  two  or  more 
appliances  in  which  the  same  defects  occur, 
it  would  be  possible  to  weed  out  a  large 
number  of  exhibits,  and  thus  afford  space  for 
fittings  of  more  modern  type.  To  obtain 
these  a  circular  letter  might  be  sent  to  repre¬ 


sentative  manufacturers  and  merchants,  in¬ 
cluding  all  who  have  already  contributed  to 
the  museum,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many 
would  respond  favourably  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  an  earnest  effort  was  being  made  to 
bring  the  exhibition  up  to  date.  Unless  an 
effort  of  some  sort  is  made  the  exhibition  will 
inevitably  become  more  and  more  misleading 
as  year  after  year  passes. 


ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
signed  the  memorial  in  reference  to  St. 
Mark’s.  The  English  wording  of  the 
memorial,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Italy,  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  issue  for  June  24  last : — 

Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

H.  Jl.  Armstead,  R.A. 

Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland). 

The  Earl  of  Altamont,  F.S.A. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (President 
ol  the  Society  of  Antiquaries). 

John  H.  F.  Bacon,  A. R.A. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 

Lord  Balcarres,  JVI.P.,  F.S.A. 

Alfred  Baldwin,  D.L.',  M.P. 

Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 

II.  E.  Barclay. 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  P.R.B.A.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Reginald  W.  P.  Beauchamp,  Bart. 

John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  P.R.I.B.A. 

Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A. 

Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 

Arnesby  Brown,  A. R.A. 

Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A. 

Right  s Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  F.S.A. 

Lady  Burne-Jones. 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Hall  Caine. 

Sir  T.  D.  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart.,  M.A.,  D.L. 

Sir  Charles  D.  Cave,  Bart. 

A.  Bensley  Chamberlain  (Assistant  Keeper,  City  of 
Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery). 

Basil  Champneys,  B.A. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart..  J.P. 

Professor  A.  H.  Church.  D.Se.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (Pro- 
lessor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Academy). 

J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Registrar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge). 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  F.S.A. 

Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A. 

W.  Robert  Colton,  A.R.A. 

A.  S.  Cope,  A.R.A. 

W.  J.  Courthope,  C.B.,  M.A. 

Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney. 

Walter  Crane,  R.W.S.  (Com.,  Royal  Crown  of  Italy). 
Eyre  Crowe,  A.R.A. 

Andrew  S.  Currie. 

Lionel  Cust,  M.A.,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  (Director  of 
National  Portrait  Gallery). 

The  Earl  of  Darnlcy. 

Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A. 

Mabel  Davis. 

Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
HH.  Pnnce  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
Alfred  East,  A.R.A. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatlon. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A. 

Joseph  Farquharson,  A.R.A. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  File,  K.T.,  K.C.V.O. 

Luke  Fildes,  R.A. 

Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescuo. 

George  Frampton,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Right  Hon.  Lewis  Fry,  J.P.,  D.L. 

J.  Starkie  Gardner.  F.S.A. 

Ernest  George,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Rainald  Wm.  Knightley  Goddard. 

Edmund  Gosse.  LL.D. 

Professor  W.  Gowlaiul  (Vice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries). 

Rev.  Canon  Greemvell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Hubert  J.  Greenwood,  F.S.A.,  L.C.C. 

Edward  J.  Gregory,  R.A. 

Sir  James  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A. 

Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A. 

Professor  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

C.  Napier  Hemy.  A.R.A.,  R.W.S. 

Protessor  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  C.V.O.,  R.A. 

J.  P.  Heseltine. 

Thomas  Hodgkin.  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  (author  of 
“  Italy  and  her  Invaders  ’’). 

Right  Hon.  Jonathan  Hogg,  D.L. 

Catherine  Horne. 

Constance  Lucy  Marie  Horne. 

Henry  Percy  Horne. 

Kate  Horne. 

Mary  Larkin  Horne. 

W.  Holman  Hunt,  O.M. 

Violet  II.  Hunter. 

T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Fanny  Jarvis. 

W.  Goscomb©  John,  A.R.A.  _. 

Right  Hon.  William  Kenrick  (’Chairman  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Municipal  School  of  Art  and  Museum). 

Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Guy  Francis  Laking,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

Lady  Lawson. 

B.  W.  Leader,  R.A. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  F.S.A. 

William  Logsdail. 

G.  B.  Longstaff,  M.A.,  M.D.  1 
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R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.S.A. 

J.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Vernon  Lushington,  K.C. 

The  EaTl  of  Lytton. 

Hon.  Neville  S.  Lytton. 

Robert  W.  Macbeth,  R.A. 

J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

George  A.  Macmillan,  J.P. 

J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.  „  „  Tt  n 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.A  .0.,  LL.u. 

A.  Warton  Matcham.  ,r  „ 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

(President  of  the  Society 
Scotland). 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  A,Mnpn 

Viscount  Midleton  (President  of  the  Surrey  Archie 
logical  Society). 

Edward  Moon,  M.P. 

Lady  Ottolin©  Morrell. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris,  M.A.,  J.P. 

A.  H.  Hallam  Murray,  F.S.A. 

John  Murray,  J.P.,  D.L.  „  ,  . 

John  L.  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (lecturer,  in  Classical 
Archffiology  in  the  University  of  Oxlord). 

Francis  M.  Nichols,  M.A..  F.S.A.  r, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal.  K. 
Philip  Norman  (Treasurer  of  the  Society  01  Anti¬ 
quaries). 

Alfred  Parsons,  A. R.A. ,  R.W.S. 

Sir  Henry  Peto,  Bart.,  D.L.  . .  ,  ,,  ,,  T 

John  S.  Phene.  LL.D.,  F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A..  M.R  T. 
Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  C.B.  (Director  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum.  Dublin). 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Ponsonby.  ,  _  ...  .  _  . , 

Sir  Francis  Powell  (President.  Royal  Scottish  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours). 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R  S. 

G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  (Director  of  the 


Rev?' Canon  Rawnsley^fHon.  Secretary'  of  the  National 
Trust).  .... 

Charles  Hercules  Read .  (Keeper  of  Mediaeval  Anti¬ 
quities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Secretary  ot 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London). 

Professor  Luigi  Ricci  (Founder  of  the  Dante 
Society). 

John  Richmond. 

Charles  Ricketts. 

Britop  RiV.iere,  R.A.,. D.C.L. 

Sir  J.  0.  Robinson,  F.S.A.  . _ _  , 

Edward  Robert  Robson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (late 

Government  Architect).  _  _ „ 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville. 

John  S.  Sargent.  R.A.  „  .  .  , 

Sir  A.  S.  Scott-Gatty.  F.S.A.  (Garter  Principal  King 
of  Arms  of  England). 

Arthur  Severn,  R.I.,  J.P. 

C.  H.  Shannon. 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 

Cecil  H.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Solomon  J.  Solomon,  A. R.A. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  F.S.A. 

R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A. 

William  Barclay  Squire,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


H.  Heathcote  Slatham.  F.B.I.B.A.  (Editor  of  the 
Builder). 

The  Lord  Stavordale.  -  T  B  A 

ISoLSSfaxl^i:  Bf  w-  rs-A- 

Marcus  Stone,  R^ 

HisAGt»o3ieAiS'ke  of  SatKejiand.  K.O. 

Guildhall  Art 

Gallery,  London).  p,  T 

Henry  S.  Tuke,  A. R.A. 

Thackeray  Turner,  if  , s. A.  ,  al„l  Curator 

Birmingham  Museum  and- Art  Galle  y). 

Sir. Thomas  Wardle  F.G.S.,  l'.G.S.,  • 

Sir  Urnest  A°  Writ erlow,  P.R.W.S.,  R  A. 

Horn'  Percy^'Wyndlian,;  J>.'.  DX. 

Robert  Yerbiirgh.  M.i  - 

OLD  BEAUPRfi.  GLAMORGAN. 
BEAUPRk  Manor  House,  whfch was 
originally  the  seat'  of  the  Cecil  family,  is 
pleasanthr  situated,  and  overlooks  a  charming 
vaHey  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Cowbridge,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gardrff. 

The  buildings,  the  greater  P°Krtl“n 
are  in  ruins,  were  erected  about  the .  7®? 
1586  but  the  Renaissance  porch,  whicii 
described  in  “Gwilt’s  Encyclopedia,  was 
added  in  the  year  1600,  as  inscribed  on  three 
panels  containing  the  following  : 

Sav:  cowldst  thou  ever  fynd  or  ever  heare  or 
see  wordlv  wretch©  or  coward  prove  a  faythfull 
frvnde  to  be,  Rv.  Charde  Bassett  haying  to  wyfe 
Katherine,  doughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Johns  Knisht 
bwylt  this  porch,  with  the  tonnes  in  Ano.  1600.  His 

yeres  65,  his  wife  55.  _ ,  ,  ' 

The  buildings  ar©  now  owned  by  tne 
Bassetts,  and  one  or  two  rooms  are  in  tne 
occupation  of  a  farmer;  but  very  little 
remains  of  the  stately  structure,  except  the 
beautiful  entrance-porch,  the  entrance- door¬ 
way,  and  the  ivy-clad  walls.  W.  Eaton. 

Kettering  Church  Schools. — The  Boys’ 
National  School  has  just  been  reopened,  after 
renovation  and  enlargement.  The  building 
has  been  transformed  into  a  block,  with 
central  hall  and  class-rooms.  The  contract  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  C.  &  F.  Henson,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  T.  B.  Blackwell. 


THE  PROFESSIONALAND^ 
AMATEUR.  THE 
From  a  Correspondent 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  0f',i 
are  in  a  position  to  build  for  their  n 
or  amusement,  or  who  are  entrusted  t  ** 
with  the  disposal  of  funds  for  li]»  ■ 
the  majority  are  profoundly  ignormt  k?1' 
the  science  and  of  the  art  the?,  1011,1 
which  they  are  forced  to  critici?"? 11 
word,  they  are  not  amateurs.  Wfl  A*.  . a 
they  were ;  but,  alas,  if  is  from  wisl1 
amateurs  that  our  greatest  condem J?  °! 
to  be  heard  Unlike  the  professfi  ‘°n  ls 
other  branch  of  life’s  work,  We  in  Ver,f 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  aniatenn  *? 
short,  our  relationship  with  the  nul*  , " 
must  needs  employ  us,  is  distress,™]  ‘ '  * 
doxical.  We  bewail  the  ignorance  » 
able  111  the  majority  of  oar  clients  »hitaL 
the  enlightened  few  we  discover  onrscW 7 
be  very  generally  repelled !  When  I  ‘ 
over,  the  ignorant  are  called  n’nen  I 
take  sides,  which  side  do  they  take’'  " 

Let  us  then,  clear  the  ground  for , 
cussion  of  the  propositions  implied  bv  ll 
sad  facts  by  observing  that  there  is  L  * 
sort  of  amateur  whose  existence  i,  ! 
relevant  to  the  points  at  issue  The  nrey 
of  incompetent  persons  in  the  world  wu 
(so  long  as  there  he  at  any  rate  some  "b 
are  the  reverse),  proves  no  more  tb,n ,  ' 
reality  of  human  frailty. 

We  may,  then,  altogether  dismiss  from  our 
minds  all  such  persons  as  attend  University 
Extension  Lectures  for  the  sole  purpose  f 
learning  the  conventional  nomenclature  of 
Gothic  enrichments;  all  who,  by  leamir,:, 
something  of  the  archaeology  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  really  suppose  that  they  are 
thereby  fitted  to  criticise  the  complex  plans 
and  sections  of  some  important  municipal  or 
national  structure  of  to-day.  Let  us 
rather  consider  the  position  of  m~ 
and  there  are  not  a  few— who  for  enthusiasm 
and  for  pleasure’s  sake  alone,  plan  and  some¬ 
times  actually  build,  their  own  houses;  men 
who  do  so,  moreover,  without  founding’ upon 
sand,  without  forgetting  the  staircase,  or 
desecrating  the  country-side  by  the  creation 
of  a  long-lived  ugliness. 

Suppose  these  men  to  have  had  the  elements 
of  what  we  call  a  professional  training— and 
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The  Red  Tower ,  York.  From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  W.  Eaton,  A.R.I.B.A. 


they  are  one  of  ourselves,  and  our  talk  i, 
an  end.  But  they  have  not.  On  the  1 
trary,  they  ridicule  the  results  of  our  y. 
of  office  work ;  they  pooh-pooh  the  imita 
accomplishments  of  our  school  of  art  stud 
thev  rail  at  the  examinations  of  our  lear 
oodles;  and  they  call  upon  us  to  exp 
away- the  career  of  that  eminent  astrono 
ana  Oxford  don,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
it  need  not  be  supposed  that  by  adop 
his  altitude  they  are  pretending  to  Hoi 
met  tor  the  work  of  an  ignorant  gei 
s  against  that  of  an  accomplished  1 
0  moderate  ability.  The  point  at  issue 
ow  rationally  to  account  for  the  success  : 
1  ‘&ner  °f  buildings  of  a  man  whose  trail 
has  not  only  been  different  from,  but  is 
any  ways  opposed  to,  that  which  is  n 
Mess  laid  down  by  the  profession  as  prc 
he  architect  of  to-day. 

shortlvt!  °if,  facfc  that  fche  PubUc  1 
CW®  C.aulled  uP°n  t0  decide  what  it  re 
STJl  ih.e  term  “  architect,”  the  foil 
lafn :oJeration  regarding  the  views  of  a 
"f  t'nlrT  of  l  le  Public  having  the  wel 

1  a"rchitecture  at  ^  ”'ay 
*5  “Mber  out  of  place.  3 

^  niccessful  amat*lu'  of  to-day,  as 
•Moft.  may  1,6  5Bm  to  uoquire  his  skil 
like  Sir  Christop 
5  J.s  gifted  with  the  eye  of  an  art 

fined  whilst  thaVd  3nd  observation  have 
knowledge  of  XP°ssefes  »  really  so- 
which  case  hi!  F  ?£  and  ?olld  geometry- 
be  for  the  rl l  e"tbas*asm  is  almost  certaii 
'«  ion  „  h51C  S‘yI.e.Si.or  he 

eT  *ally- artistic  visio” 

of  some  inevitable  build 

TV* S"  f  W°°d  01  st°IK. 

“stances  nWS  more  tllan  one  or  ■ 
Practical  u..  emtn  thus  qualified  wi 

torHed6e,haS  “ablad  to 
tWymoufLi  Ptu  agi!S  the  siP>ifica“ce 

t>  that  i  ,  J  Tbey  haw  thus  been  abl, 
W Z,,lmd?d.hard  d0'  oriticis 

Nms„ys  t0T?d,mre7‘he  .works  of  ti 
oil,  upon  the?  re?uJt,  the  inevitable 
tas  of  Ikit  r"  a50UrS  has  h®"  a  ' 
tleir  admiration  fl ’.mod™s  <*U  “  freedon 
bps  too  stt.  for  tradition  is  rendered  ] 
strong,  and  a  contentment  with 


forms  becomes  too  deep-seated  to  admit  of 
other  than  small  and  very  personal  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  originality,.  But  it  may  be  main¬ 
tained  that  after  all  such  is  the  spirit  which 
has  always  animated  the  real  stylists  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  boldly  asserted  that 
originality  in  style  must  be,  in  a  measure,  un- 
;  conscious  if  it  is  to  be  ultimately  far-reaching, 
j  So  much,  then,  for  the  decorative  ideals  of 
many  who  are  by  nature  and  practice 
amateurs  in  a  very  real  sense.  In  the  midst 
1  of  the  somewhat  motley  array  of  architec¬ 
tural  fashions  with  which  we  are  to-day  sur¬ 
rounded,  these  men  are  content  to  dedicate 
their  labours  to  a  just  and  living  interpre- 
|  tation-of  some  well-tried  style  from  which  it 
is  their  intention  never  to  depart,  believing 
;  that  by  such  action  alone,  on  the  part  of  in- 
;  dividuals,  can  we  hope  to  set  in  motion  again 
[  that  healthy  and  gradual  progress  of  evolution 
within  the  bounds  of  a  consistent  aesthetic 
system,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  any 
stylist  can  look  for. 

In  this  attitude  of  mind  they  perceive  no 
bar  to  an  understanding  of  the  constructional 
j  and  other  building  problems  of  the  day. 
j  They  assert  that  to  a  man  possessed  of 
|  sound  practical  knowledge  in  a  broad '  sense 
no  latter-day  constructional  ingenuity  will 
j  prove  unintelligible.  They  deny  that  an 
architect  of  to-day  need  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  that  the  specialist  who  should  work 
J  under  him  must  needs  know.  They  go 
further.  They  say  that  he  cannot  hope  to 
do  so  without  losing  in  exchange  some  of  that 
!  vital  artistic  and  comprehensive  discretion 
j  which  alone  entitles  him  to  supervise  the 
j  whole  scheme  of  the  building. 

The  fault  of  our  latter-day  system  may  in¬ 
deed  be  that  too  little  is  left  to  those  who 
i  serve  under  the  architect;  that  the  latter 
;  strives  when  young  to  learn  too  much  of  what 
he  could  at  any  moment  easily  find  out;  that 
the  first-rate  architects  of  to-day  are  so  in 
|  spite  of  a  system  of  education  only  suitable  for 
the  production  of  draughtsmen,  clerks,  and,  in 
some  instances,  theoretical  builders. 

The  efforts  made  by  academic  bodies  to  in¬ 
duce  such  persons  to  undergo  a  course  of 
semi-archteological  Study,  the  results  of  which 
take  the  form  of  laborious  measured  draw¬ 


ings,  are  held  by  many  to  be  ineffective,  since 
no  amount  of  scholastic  study  can  enable  a 
man  to  design  with  that  knowledge  of  material 
and  style  which  practical  work  and  a  free¬ 
hand  record  of  observation  so  easily  and 
naturally  gives  him.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  tendency  of  to-day  is  to  become  possessed 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  drawn 
from  a  rapid  and  superficial  survey  of  the 
architecture  of  all  ages — such,  however,  as 
to  breed  so  great  a  confidence  that  there  are 
not  many  modem  architects  who  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  design  in  detail  every  part  of  their 
buildings.  Upon  the  artistic  vitality  of  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  craft  of  the  mason  and 
of  the  carpenter  this  system  has  had  a  stulti¬ 
fying  effect,  without  any  gain  to  the  consis¬ 
tency  or  wisdom  of  the  master  mind. 

There  are  many  within,  •  as  well  as  with¬ 
out,  the  profession  to  whom  these  views  do 
in  a  large  measure  appeal,  and  they  would 
vigorously  oppose  any  scheme  of  Registration 
which  should  propose  to  restrict  professional 
practice  to  those  who  have  satisfied  examiners 
in  academic  subjects,  or  which  should  declare 
a  clerical  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  an  architectural  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  them 
in  every  sense  valuable  that  the  title  of  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  restricted  to  those  who  have 
obtained  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute,  or  of 
some  other  recognised  body,  upon  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  satisfactory  original  designs^  ^ 

- — - — 

THE  RED  TOWER,  YORK. 

The  little  red  tower,  Foss  Island's  road,  is 
a  very  good  example  of  the  few  specimens  of 
medkeval  brickwork  to  be  found  in  York. 

Its  brick  walls  and  red-tiled  roof  present  a 
pleasing  contrast  against  the  white  stone  walls 
of  the  city.  '  . 

Its  bricks,  which  are  XVth  century  work, 
are  10  in.  and  10£  in.  long,  5  in.  wide,  and 
from  1-1  in.  to  2  in.  in  thickness. 

W.  Eaton. 


Premises,  Regent-street,  S.W. — New  premises 
are  being  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  Philip  sChurcn, 
Regent-street  (south),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  boi'den,  con¬ 
tractor,  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  W  imams ; 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects. 
—Some  members  of  this  Society  paid  a  three 
days’  visit  from  August  4  to  August  7,  to 
study  the  stone  buildings  of  the  Cotswold 
district.  Chipping  Campden  was  chosen  tor 
the  headquarters,  and  provided  ample 
material  for  study.  Unfortunately  heavy 
rain  restricted  the  choice  of  subjects  tor 
sketching  to  those  where  some  shelter  could 
be  obtained ;  this  made  the  sedilia  in  the 
church  particularly  valuable,  while  the  Market 
Hall  afforded  a  refuge  from  the  ram.  the 
workshops  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  were 
examined  with  great  interest.  Sunday,  the 
one  fine  day,  was  spent  in  walking  to  Broad¬ 
way.  The  Society  has  also  made  visits  to 
Messrs  He  Bergue  &  Co.’s  ironworks,  and  to 
the  new  Manchester  Fire  Station,  Messrs. 
Woodhouse,  Willoughby,  &  Langham,  archi¬ 
tects. 


36ooks. 

William  Hogarth.  By  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
M.A.  London  :  The  Walter  Scott  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1905. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  “  Makers  of 
British  Art  ”  series.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  better  specimen  of  a  short  artistic 
biography ;  charming  in  literary  style,  and 
containing  much  sound  and  sensible  artistic 
criticism.  ProfessoT  Brown  is  not,  like  too 
many  biographers,  carried  away  by  t the 
desire  to  make  out  his  subject  an  epitome 
in  himself  of  all  the  excellencies  of  art;  he 
can  see  Hogalth’s  shortcomings ;  jbut  he  also 
sees,  what  many  people  still  cannot,  see, 'that 
Hogarth  was  an, artist  in;. his  special  quality 
of  artistic  execution,  and  not  >-  merely  a 
satirist  using*  pictorial  representation  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  twenty-one  small  plates  from 
Hogarth’s  works,  which  enable  the  reader 
better  to  follow  the  author’s  comments  on 
some  of  these. 

No  doubt,  as  Professor  Brown  admits, 
those  engravings  by  Hogarth  which  can.  only 
be  understood  by  a  series  of  notes  and  ex¬ 
planations  at  the  foot  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
as  works  of  art;  they  are  rather  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  satirical  documents.  But  in  the 
several  series  to  which  lie  more  especially 
owes  his  fame — the  “  Harlot’s  Progress,”  the 
“  Rake’s  Progress.”  and  more  than  all  in 
what  to  our  thinking  is  his  masterpiece, 
the  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  he  appeals  not 
to  any  special  satirical  perception  in^  regard 
to  special  events  or  characters,  which  for 
another  generation  have  to  be  translated  and 
annotated,  but  to  feelings  and  perceptions 
which  are  common  to  all  humanity.  If  the 
“Marriage  a  la  Mode”  had  been  painted  in 
this  generation,  the  dresses,  the  surroundings, 
and  some  of  the  incidents  would  be  different, 
but  what- is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  set  of 
pictures  would  be  there  still,  just  as  in 
Shakspeare  we  find  our  own  feelings  and 
passions  expressed  in  the  language  and 
through  the  personages  of  Shakspeare’s  day 
or  of  his  field  of  poetic  creation.  _In  the 
“Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  indeed,  Hogarth 
shows  a  genius  rather  analogous  to  that  of 
Shakspeare.  This  series  alone  is  sufficient 
to  raise  Hogarth  far  above  the  category  of 
a  mere  moralist  in  painting.  There  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  in  art  than  the  face 
of  the  dying,  mother  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  “  Marriage.” 

The  biography  brings  before  us  many 
characteristic  traits  of  the  “little  man 
in  the  sky-blue  coat”  who  was  such 
a  well-known  figure  in  the  London  of 
his  day;  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  strong 
hatreds  (especially  of  foreigners),  Eis  un¬ 
abashed  vanity,  so  naive  and  child-like  in 
its  .expression  That  it  is  rather  amusing  than 
offensive.  .  .  .  \ 

One.  .example  .  of  Hogarth’s  .power  pU  in¬ 
tensifying.  a  position  '  by  'the  '.significance  of 
a  ,  single. detail-  •'  we:  should  like  -to  recall, 
because  we  do  not.  find  any  reference  to  'the 
picture  in  the  biography.  .  II,  is  one  •' tEa'fc  was 
exhibited  a  good  many  years  ago  'at  one  of 
the  loan  exhibitions  at  -Burlington  House, 
under,  -we  forget  what  title,  in  which  a 
young  married  lady-^has  .  lost,  in  gambling 
with  a  young,- office^  all  the  money  that  her 
husband  had ’  senk  •fEat  rrtorning  for  some 
speciaR '.purpose' '(the  husband’s,  letter  lies  on 


“  the  price  of  her  honour.  What  gives  the 
real  effect  and  intensity  to  to >  P-tura  »  one 
little  detail — the  single  word  mscnoea 

in  capitals  on  the  top  ot  the  timepiece  m 
the  room  That  one  pointed  word,  em 
phasising  the  all-importance  of  this  moments 
decisionf  is  a  wondUl  stroke;  ft - r®** 
picture  from  a  mere  scene  of  immoral 
bargain  to  a  great  moral  lesson.  . 

Italian  ArMtednn..  By  J.  Wood  Brows, 
M.A.  (A.  Siegle.) 

This  little  volume,  eighty-five  pages  in 
length,  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
Langham  series  of  art  monographs. 
a  clear,  though  somewhat  account  of 

the  principles  and  progress  ot  architecture  in 
Italy  -  from  Homan  to  modern  times,  and 
illustrates  the  account  with  numerous  colour 
plates  and  photogravures.  The  leading 
features  of  six  distinct  developments  are 
touched  upon,  and  the  steps  traced  by  which 
the  four  fundamental  elements  of  architec- 
ture — the  column,  arch,  vault,  and  dome 
freed  themselves  from  the  cast  construction 
of  the  Reman,  and  by  successive  combina¬ 
tions  assumed  new  functions, _  and  thereby 
formed  new  styles.  The  book  is  too  short  to 
give  more  than  the  barest  outline  ot  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  each  chapter  is  headed  by  a  useful 
list  of  authorities  on  the  particular  period. 

Painters'  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes.  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  London  :  Cassell  & 
Co.  1905. 

This  book  is,  according  to  its  Preface,  a  digest 
of  information  contributed  at  various  times  by 
chemists  and  colour  manufacturers,  to  the 
columns  of  a  technical  journal,  which  the 
Editor  has  arranged  in  convenient  form  for 
reference.  But  it  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  the 
shortcomings  of  its  origin.  Its  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  could  hardly  suffice  for  any  but  an 
elementary  student  of  chemistry,  its  description 
of  manufacturing  processes  would  not  be  of 
much  assistance  to  the  manufacturer,  while 
its  information  oil  the  everyday  difficulties 
met  with  by  the  architect  or  the  builder  is 
slight.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand 
to  what  particular  class  of  readers  it  is  especially 
addressed.  Having  said  thus  much,  however, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  compiler  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  weaving  together  the  materials  at 
liis  disposal  clearly  and  interestingly,  a  merit 
not  always  found  in  popular  digests. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  grouped  under 
the  headings  of  (1)  Oils,  (2)  Pigments,  (3)  Driers, 
and  (4)  Gums,  Resins,  and  Varnishes.  In 
reference  to  oils  it  is  explained  that  their  value 
depends  on  their  colour,  the  palest  being  the 
most  expensive,  and  that  the  name,  as  ordinarily 
employed,  includes  two  entirely  different 
classes — {a.)  The  volatile  or  essential  oils, 
which  include  turpentine  and  distil  unchanged 
on  heating  ;  and  (6)  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils, 
which  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  decompose  on  being  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.  The  chemical  change  which  oils 
undergo  in  the  process  of  drying  is  clearly 
explained,  and  a  simple  method  of  testing 
their  properties  in  this  respect  is  given,  viz., 
by  spreading  a  film  on  a  piece  of  glass  and 
heating  in  an  oven  to  212  degrees,  when  the 
resultant  should  cease  to  be  “  tacky.” 

The  importance  of  age  in  connexion  with 
linseed  oil  (and  hence  with  white  lead)  is 
explained.  The  origin  and  mode  of  preparation 
of  colours  and  pigments  is  fully  described, 
and  simple  tests  are  given  for  the  discovery  of 
adulterants  in  white  lead,  a  very  important 
matter.  The  advantage  of  red  lead  over  white 
as  a  covering  coat  for  ironwork  is  accounted 
for  by  its  greater  elasticity. '  Information  is 
not,  however,  given  as  to  why  zinc  white,  which 
is  employed  so  universally  on  the  Continent, 
and  which  is  so  valuable  for  the  durability  of 
its  colour,  is  so  little  employed  in  this  country. 

The  'term  “  driers  ”',  or  ‘^drying  oils  ”is,  as 
is  pointed  out,  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  the 
process  of  -hardening  being  one  of  absorption 
of  f be  oxygen  of  the  air;  rather  than  of  evapora¬ 
tion.  Turpentine,  it  may  be  remembered,  is' 
not  a  drier  but  a  dilutent.  Of  all  the  ohapters 
perhaps  that  on  varnish  is  the  most  disappoint¬ 
ing,  as  the  difficulties  met  with  in  ordinary  use 
are  hardly  touched  upon.  Everyone  who  is 
concerned  with  the  employment  of  this  'material 
has- probably  met  with  disappointing -results, 
evpn  when  the  best  quality  lias  been- specified, 
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and  some  simple  tests  and  guide  for 
have  been  of  considerable  assiRfJf6  WoDli 
would  have  enabled  the  blame  for  'ail(i 
to  be  correctly  apportioned  between  ailute 
facturer  and  the  workman.  Howevii  ^ 
all  is  said,  there  is  a  great  amount  5  *tei1 
information  to  be  found  in  the  some  on >1  U8f  ul 
and  sixty  pages  of  the  book.  6  hund*lt 


The  Popular  Handbook  on  Hom  p. 

Decorating,  Varnishing,  Orainirw  T  '} 

,"90™°“' 

This  is  a  useful  little  shilling  ^ 
processes  of  painting,  considered  muinlL™ 
practical  sense,  though  there  are  will 
suggestions  as  to  what  produces  tb«  E 
effect,  which,  as  far  as  we  hare  observe! 
sensible.  The  process  of  stencilling  -j.  'T 
described  ;  best  methods  of  cleaning  mint,  f 
As  to  graining,  which  is  described  aiul 
mended  for  such  things  as  tire  internal  „ 
work  of  the  inferior  portions  of  a  house  it  ’ 
needless  to  say  thatwe  disapprove  of  it  altoeetU 
and  think  the  chapter  on  it  had  been  U  ’ 
omitted.  And  the  author  had  better  also  har 
let  alone  the  subject  of  “  how  to  harmoJ 
colours,”  on  which  his  ideas  are  very  nidi 
mentary.  But  the  main  object  of  die  link 
book  is  purely  practical,  and  in  that  sense  ir  - 
well  done  and  useful. 


Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  the  Lorna Doom  Combi 
By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  London  -  % 
Homeland  Association.  1904-5. 
-Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  connected  as thevnow 
are  by  rail  with  Barnstaple,  will  no  doubt 
beco  me  yearly  better  known,  together  with  the 
Toinantio  scenery  which  forms  the  setting  of 
:Bia,okmore’.s, Well-known  novel.  Architecturally 
however,  tlie  district  is  poor,  and  •them  is 
nothing  of  interest,  except  the  church  at 
Qare,  and  the  two  churches  at  Culbone  and 
Porlock,  both  of  which  lie  cpiite  on  the  borderoi 
the  district  treated.  But  this  beautiful  district 
may  possibly  be  taken  in  many  cases  conjointly 
with  a  visit  to  the  architecturally  richer  neigh, 
boiirhood  of  Minehcad.  In  any  case,  this  little 
handbook  will  be  useful,  and  its  letterpress  and 
illustrations  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  o[ 
excellence  reached  by  other  handbooks  of  this 
series.  There  is  also  a  very  good  map  to  a 
scale  of  1  in.  to  the  mile,  reproduced  from  the 
ordnance  survey. 


Tools  for  Engineers  and  Woodworkers :  IndAt) 
Modern  Instruments  of  Measurement.  Bv 
Joseph  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E,  London'; 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1905. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  previously 
published  works  of  the  author  will  not  expert 
to  find  in  this  volume  a  severely  scientific 
treatise  for  the  guidance  of  the  tool-maker, 
including  metallurgical  data  and  mathematical 
solutions  for  such  problems  as  are  presented  by- 
certain  aspects  of  tool  design.  Mr.  Homer 
confines  his  attention  largely  to  a  plain,  straight- 
forward  description  of  hand  tools,  and  to  such 
cutting  and  other  instruments  as  are  held  in 
appliances  of  the  kind  kuown  as  “  machine 
tools.”  He  deals  also  with  measuring  instru¬ 
ments,  which,  it  may  be.  said,  are  not  strictly 
tools  but  are  really  such  if  a  broad  definition 
be  accepted,  and  ought  not  to  be  otherwise 
regarded  in  view  of  the  direct  relation  they  bear 
to  modern  systems  of  manufacture.  Through¬ 
out  this  book  the  man  at  the  bench  is  neverlar 
from  the  author’s  thoughts,  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  types  of  tools  described 
are  sufficiently  explained,  and  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  employment  are  plentifully 
given.  The -classification  adopted  is  excellent 
and,  although  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping 
is  unavoidable,  a  series,  of  five  main  group 
suffices  for  the  inclusion  of  practically  all  tie 
tools  required  by  the  engineer  and  woodworker 
— excepting,  of  course,  those  appliances  which 
do  not  come  within,  the  scope  of  the  manual. . 

In  Section  I.,  five  chapters  are.  apportioned  to 

“  The  ,  Chisel  Group,3’  including  chisels  and 
allied  forms  for  wood  and  metal  working, 
planes,  and  shearing  took.  "  Scraping  Took, 
although  admitted  by  the  author  to  forma 
large  group  and  to  be  of  much  importance, 
are  accorded  less  than  three  pages,  which  con¬ 
stitute  Section  II.  Section  III.  describes 
“  Tools  Related  to  both  Chisels  and  Scrapes, 
and  Section  IV.,  various  forms  of  percussive, 
moulding,  and  miscellaneous  tools:  wnile some 
practical  hints. on  hardening,  tempering, ami 
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nindinK  tools  are  given  in  Section  V.  The  last 
Ltion  is  the  longest  in  the  book,  and,  under 
the  title  of  “  Tools  for  Measurement  and  test, 
contains  much  useful  information  relative  to 
those  appliances  which  are  now  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  the  modern,  workshop,  where  the 
interchangeable  system  of  manufacture  is 
practised. _ _ _ 


Mechanical  Appliances,  Mechanical  Movements, 
mid  Novelties  oj  Construction:  An  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Mechanical  Movements  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Appliances.  By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox, 
M.E.  London :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co., 
lid.  1905. 

Mr.  Hiscox’s  work  on  “  Mechanical  Move¬ 
ments”  is  already  well-known,  and  the  book 
now  published  may  be  regarded  as  a  second 
volume  of  that  useful  compendium. .  Compris¬ 
ing  nearly  one  thousand  illustrated  paragraphs 
relating  to  mechanical .  appliances,  of  almost 
every  conceivable  variety,  this  compilation 
brings  homo  to  the  reflective  mind  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  human  brain.  The  author 
wastes  no  words  in  description,  makes  no 
comments,  and  uses  no  diagrams,  but  such  as 
help  to  mako  the  printed  descriptions  still  more 
clear.  We  must  add,  however,  that  a  most 
useful  series  of  formula*,  is  given  in  the  section 
for  calculating  tire  power  of  spiral  springs. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  work, 
we  may  mention  the  following  as  a  rough 
summary  of  its  principal  contents The 
transmission  and  measurement  of  power ; 
steam,  gas,  hydraulic,  air,  and  electric -power 
devices ;  transport  appliances  ;  gear  motion  and 
controlling  devices ;  mining,  factory,  engineering, 
and  structural  devices  ;  miscellaneous  devices  ; 
"draughting”  devices;  and  perpetual  motion. 
There  is  nothing  stereotyped  about  the  method 
of  the  author,  and  he  seems  to  have  included  a 
(H  many  of,  if  not  all,  the  newest  devices 
introduced.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  section  devoted  to  perpetual 
motion,  and  to  the  comparatively  slight  notice 
taken  of  internal  combustion  motors,  and 
particularly  to  the  omission  of  all  reference  to, 
suction  producer-gas  generators  and  engines. 
Other  omissions  will  no  doubt  he  regretted  by 
some  who  procure  this  book,  and  some  readers 
will  probably  think  the  descriptions  of  oil- 
I'unkmg  stoves,  potato-washing  machines,  and 
artificial  limbs  might  have  been  omitted  without 
disadvantage.  Reason  for  criticism  of  the  kind 
is  unavoidable,  however,  in  a  book  of  this 
character,  ami.  in  spite  of  any  little  points  of 
the  kind,  we  feel  sure  that  all  architects,  builders,' 
Kill  contractors  will  find  this  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference. 


Hfmcn/s  of  Mechanics :  Forty  Lessons  fc 
oeginners  in  Engineering.  By  Mansfiel 
Merrimak.  Professor  of  Civil  Eagineerin 
m  Lehigh  University.  First  Edition.  Firs 
thousand .  New  York  :  John  Wilev  &  Som 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.  1905. 
''Rare  glad  to  find  in  the  elementary  voluni 
ritten  by  Professor  Merriman  evidence  tha 
movement  inaugurated  in  this  country  fr 
e  teaching  of  mathematics  in  a  simple  manne 
extfnded  to  the  United  States.  Th 
itbor  does  not  profess  that  his  treatise  wi 
do  more  than  enable  the  student  to  master  th 
fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  me 

h  ics  )ut  we  feei  surc  that  if  itg  contents  a; 

roughly  mastered  they  will  constitute 
oh  foundation  upon  which  further  know  lode 
snb,tct  may  be  safely  Tiuilt.  In  th 
elementary  course  of  study  hero  nresrnte 
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A.RLhT  pL  By  Harold  Griffith; 
Mnrsball  II  o'1'’  fto.  London:  Simpkii 
_  MrsJall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.  ■  1905 

m  lmle  mforeuatie,  on  this  important  Sul 
EL ™  “iremontly  be  obtained  by  architect 
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bwli^falr  tyott  knowledge  and  n 
“tine  that,  he  tin  "c  have  no  hesitation  i 
Kitmiit  Th  has  succeeded  .admirably  in  h 
*  Ihe  «h“ect  who  reads,  the  boo 


will  not  be  enabled  to  design  a  scheme  for 

mechanically  heating  and  ventilating  a  building, 
but,  if  he  assimilates  the  information  contained 
in  it,  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  criticise  any 
scheme  which  is  put  before  him  and  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  effective 
or  not.  The  book  contains  only  three  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  none  of  these  shows  a  complete 
system  of  ventilation  applied  to  a  building  ; 
such  an  illustration  indeed  would  be  foreign  to 
the  author’s  purpose.  The  model  specifica¬ 
tion,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  architects, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service,  and  the  chapter  on 
testing  a  system  of  plenum  ventilation  is  also 
valuable.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  mechanical 
ventilation,  but  his  advocacy  does  not  prevent 
him  from  pointing  out-  many  defects  in  existing 
installations  and  also  the  greater  cost  of  mechani¬ 
cal  heating  and  ventilation,  both  initially  and 
in  maintenance,  than  of  “  natural  ”  ventilation 
combined  with  other  methods  of  heating. 
More  might  have  been  said  about  the  size  and 
kind  of  buildings  for  which  an  architect  would 
be  justified  in  recommending  one  system  in 
preference  to  another.  The  division  of  the 
book,  which  runs  only  to  107  pages  (including 
twelve  pages  of  preliminary  matter),  into 
fourteen  short  chapters  facilitates  reference, 
but  an  index  would  have  been  still  more  useful. 


Small  Destructors  for  Institutional  and  Trade 

Waste.  By  W.  Francis  Goodrich.  London  : 

Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1904. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  handled  a  some¬ 
what  delicate  subject  in  a  manner  to  which  little, 
if  any,  exception  can  be  taken.  The  subject 
is  delicate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  author 
is  commercially  interested  in  one  particular  type 
of  the  general  class  of  apparatus  to  the  discussion 
of  which  his  work  is  devoted.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  must  have  felt  it  an  invidious 
task  to  undertake  a  description  and  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  merits  of  destructors  made 
by  his  own  and  by  rival  firms.  Careful  perusal  of 
the  book  shows  very  little  evidence  of  personal 
bias,  a  result  on  which  the  author  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  The  first  two  chapters  are  largely 
of  persuasive  character,  being  evident  ly  intended 
to  convince  hospital  and  other  authorities  of  the 
undoubted  necessity  for  adopting  scientific 
means  for  the  disposal  of  waste  matter.  Our 
own  readers  are  probably  at  one  with  the 
author  on  this  point,  and  consequently  will  find 
more  serviceable  material  for  study  in  the  three 
succeeding  chapters,  wherein  different  types  of 
institutional  refuse  destructors  are  described 
and  illustrated.  The  four  types  of  furnace 
described  are  Meldrum’s,  Warner’s,  Horsfall’s, 
and  Sargeant’s,  and,  while  all  of  these  are 
illustrated,  the  number  cf  blocks  allotted  to 
the  first  mentioned,  is  noticeably  predominant, 
and  the  casual  reader  will  possibly  conceive  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  this  destructor  than 
of  the  others,  a  conclusion  that  may  be  correct 
or  not.  Our  advice  to  readers,  as  in  all  cases 
where  specialities  arc  involved,  is  that  before 
making  a  final  decision  they  should  obtain  full 
particulars  from  the  respective  makers,  and 
inspect  examples  of  the  apparatus  in  actual  use. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  author  considers  in  an 
able  manner  the  disposal  of  trade  refuse,  and 
makes  out  a  clear  case  for  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  for  this  purpose.  The  book 
is  well  written,  and  as  a  convenient  summary 
of  the  subject  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  every  architect  who  is  interested  in  the 
design  and  equipment  of  public  institutions. 

Gas  Producers  for  Power  Purposes.  By  W.  A. 

Tookey.  London  :  Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 

1905.  Price  Is.  net. 

This  little  hook  briefly  describes  in  simple 
language  the  principal  features  of  the  plants 
commonly  used  for  producing  low-grade  gas 
for  power  purposes.  It  is  specially  addressed 
to  purchasers  of  power-producing  machinery 
and  to  those  who  erect  or  have  charge  of  such 
machinery. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  "Suction”  plants.  Producer- 
gas  is  made  by  passing  air  (and  usually  also 
steam)  through  a  bed  of  anthracite,  coke,  or 
other  form  of  carbon  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature  ;  and  until  recently  it  has  been 
customary  to  force  the  current  of  air  through 
the  incandescent  carbon  by  means  of  a  blower  ” 
or  other  device.  In  a  suction  plant,  however, 
instead  of  forcing  air  into  the  producer,  the  air 
and  steam  are.  drawn  or  ‘‘sucked  ”  into  it- by 
the  gas  engine  itself  upon  its  inspiration  stroke. 
A  suction  plant  is  designed  to  generate  gas 


only  at  such  rate  as  is  demanded  by  the  load 
upon  the  engine.  We  imagine,  however,  that 
the  gas  produced  in  any  given  plant  under 
varying  loads  is  far  from  uniform  in  composi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  day,  and  before  recommend¬ 
ing  the  general  introduction  of  suction  plants  into 
small  town  workshops  we  require  to  have  before 
us  evidence  to  prove  that  they  will  not  create 
a  nuisance,  and  that  the  discharge  of  the  foul 
waste  waters  into  the  public  drains  or  sewers  is 
permissible. 

With  a  suction  plant  neither  blower  nor  gas¬ 
holder  is  required  ;  and  the  plant  lias,  therefore, 
the  advantages  over  ordinary  producer  plants 
of  greater  compactness  and  lower. initial  cost. 
In  addition  to  describing  both  “pressure” 
and  “  suction  ”  gas  producers,  the  author 
briefly  refers  to  the  manufacture  and  properties 
of  coal  gas,  carburetted  water  gas,  and  oil  gas, 
but  his  knowledge  of  these  latter  subjects  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  superficial.  His  statement  that  the 
cost  of  carburetted  water  gas  production  is  less 
than  that  of  coal  gas  requires  modification,  and 
he  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  oil  used 
for  oil  gas  manufacture  does  not  contain  any 
sulphur.  _ 


The  Sanitary  Inspector's  Handbook.  By  Albert 
Taylor,  Sanitary  Inspector,  City  of  West¬ 
minster.  Fourth  edition.  London:  H.  K. 
Lewis.  1905. 

Concise,  practical,  and  up  to  date,  this  hook 
should  commend  itself  to  a  wider  public  than 
that  for  which  the  introduction  states  it  to  be 
specially  designed — namely,  the  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  those  engaged 
in  preparing  themselves  for  that  profession. 
It  is  true  that  the  pages  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  an  inspector  of  nuisances  are  specialist  in 
character ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  contents  consist  of  valuable  information 
upon  practical  points  of  general  utility  to  the 
householder  and  citizen.  The  useful  “  Alpha¬ 
betical  Synopsis  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Other  Acts,”  applicable  to  the 
Metropolis,  England  and  Wales,  and,  in  this 
edition,  for  the  first  time,  to  Scotland  also, 
would  alone  entitle  the  little  volume  to  a  place 
on  the  writing-tables  of  professional  men 
or  others  interested  in  or  responsible  for  the 
pu  blie  health.  The  sections  quoted  are  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  which  permit  of  ready 
reference  and  rapid  comparison.  _ 

While  the  omissions  from  this  last  issue  of 
what  is  now  regarded  as  a  standard  hook  are 
unimportant,  the  additions  justify  the  slight 
increase  in  bulk- — notably  that  of  the  London 
County  Council  By-laws  relating  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  drains,  water-closets,  and  soil 
pipes.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  water  test  for  drains  as  being 
that  upon  which  reliance  must  be  placed  ; 
and  the  methods  prescribed  for  the  employment 
of  disinfectants  in  general  use  are  quite  abreast 
of  the  times,  though  more  space  might  with 
advantage  have  been  devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  relative  merits,  in  this  connexion,  of 
saturated  and  superheated,  current  and  con¬ 
fined,  steam.  A  somewhat  more  detailed 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  mechanical  venti¬ 
lation  would  also  prove  helpful  to  those  who 
may  be  required  to  recognise  and  surmount 
some  of  the  working  difficulties  whichlrequently 
discredit  the  system.  It  would  be  advisable 
also  in  a  future  edition  to  condemn  as  inad¬ 
missible  the  employment  of  a  cork,  as  an 
alternative  to  a  glass  stopper  in  the  collection 
of  water  samples.  Probably  the  perpetuation 
of  this  error  is  an  oversight,  for  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  comprehensive,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  the  position  which  the  ca 
for  a  fourth  edition  shows  it  to  have  attained. 

Modern  Lightning  Conductdrs.  By  Killing- 
worth  Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E.,  etc  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.  London.  1905. 

This  book  is  an  illustrated  supplement  to  the 
Report  of  the  Lightning  Research  Committee 
recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  .  ^ 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  ill 
trations  are  very  interesting,  and  give  one 
clear  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  a 
building  is  struck  by  lightning.  Mr.  He  g 
suggestions  of  possible  reasons  why  cer  a 
protected  buildings  were  struck  are  mstru  - 
tive.  He  also  explains  the  modern  method 
of  fitting  buildings  with  lightning  c0““u?to 
To  the  ordinary  reader  this  book  will  pe 
interest,  and  to  anyone  who  has  to  desl?n 
system  for  protecting  a  building  from  >g 
thug  strokes  it  will  be  helpful.  It  »> 
factory  to  note  that,  notwithstanding 
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great  progress  made  by  physicists  in  extend¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  im¬ 
pulsive  rushes  of  electricity,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  are  not  very  different 
from  those  published  by  Sir  W .  Snow  Harris 
sixty  years  ago. 

Arbitrations :  A  Text-book.  By  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Banister  Fletcher.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  largely  rewritten 
by  Banister  F.  Fletcher.  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
H.  Phillip  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Barrister- 
at-law.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  1904. 
When  a  book  has  reached  a  third  edition  it  is 
clear  that  it  meets  a  demand,  and  the  concise 
and  clear  character  of  this  book  are  good 
reasons  for  its  consistent  sale.  It  is  as  well 
written  and  revised  as  can  be.  and  we  doubt 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  handbook. 

Sanitary  Laiv  and  Practice  :  a  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  W.  Robertson,  M.D.,  D.P.B., 
and  Charles  Porter,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
London  :  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
1905. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  book  divided  into 
sections.  Section  II.,  for  example,  is  “  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Health  Officials,”  and  in  it  the  several 
parts  of  the  Acts  by  which  the  subject  is  regu¬ 
lated  are  inserted.  The  result  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  a  short  space.  The  book  is 
at  once  accurate  and  full,  but  we  should, 
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having  regard  to  its  soope,  have  liked  a  fuller 
index.  An  author  knows  where  to  find  this  or 
that  information — the  reader  does  not,  and 
needs  plenty  of  guidance. 

- - 
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CHANCEL  SCREEN.  BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL. 

DHE  screen,  which  is  executed  in 
Bath  stone,  consists  of  five  cusped 
arches,  three  of  which  are  four 
I  centred  and  of  equal  width 
supported  on  four  moulded  shafts,  while  the 
two  outer  are  much  narrower,  canted  on  plan, 
and  abut  on  to  the  tower  piers.  On  each 
shaft  immediately  below  the  springing  line 
of  the  arches  are  four  niches,  with  -carved 
buttresses  and  canopies,  containing  sixteen 
figures  of  persons  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  cathedral  fabric.  The  arches  are 
elaborately  moulded  and  carved,  and  the 
crocketted  labels,  which,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  screen  spring  from  figures  of  angels, 
rise  in  an  ogee  form,  and  carry  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  in  the  composition.  Between 
the  principal  figures  are  traceried  panels  and 
groups  of  niches,  containing  fourteen  figures 
of  saints  of  the  English  church.  The  whole 
is  finished  with  a  cornice  of  angels  and  a 
traceried  cresting,  which  is  21  ft.  above  the 
nave  floor.  The  eastern  side  of  the  screen 
is  simpler  in  character,  and  has  only  four 
figures,  which  represent  Old  Testament 
characters  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 


MALVERN  FREE  LIBRARY. 

This  building,  the  gift  of  Mr  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  to  Malvern,  is  now  being 
erected  in  the  town  on  a  site  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Lambert,  Bart.  The  site  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  building  is  being  kept  at  the 
back,  while  the  forecourt  is  to  be  laid  out  as 
a  public  garden  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
The  building  is  to  be  worked  on  the.  open- 
access  system.  A  children’s- reading-room  has 
been  provided  in  the  basement,  with  ample 
book 1  storage,  while  the  caretaker’s  quarters 
are  arranged  in  the  roof  over  the  librarian’s 
.room  and  store. 

The-archi-tect  is  Mr.  Henry  A.  Crouch,  of 
Gray’s  Inn-square,  whose  designs  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  the  assessor,  in  a 
recent  open  competition.  Mr.  James  Herbert, 
of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
II.  K.  Applin  the  clerk  of  works. 


NELSON  FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  disposition  of  the  plan  has  been 
governed  by  the  limited  size  of  the  site  at 
the  disposal  of  the  architects,  and  the  plan 
has  .been  arranged  with  a  view  to  working 
the  library  with  as  small  a  staff  as  possible. 


The  principal  rooms  are  grouped  round  the 
entrance  hall,  which  gives  access  to  all  parts, 
and  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  are  under 
the  observation  of  the  staff  at  the  delivery 

C°The  building  will  be  faced  with  Cat-low 
stone  and  the  roofs  covered  with  green  slates. 

Internally  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  panelled  with 
wainscot  oak.  and  the  floors  will  be  ot  'Mtch- 
pine  wood  blocks;  the  entrance  hall  and 
vestibule  being  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble  paving  in  squares. 

The  building  will  be  heated  by  low- 
pressure  hot  water,  with  ventilating  radiators, 
and  the  lighting  will  be  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  estimated  cost  is  5,500£. 


ORGAN  CASE,  HEADINGLEY  HILL 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
LEEDS. 

This  work  was  carried  out  last  year.  The 
organ  case  is  constructed  in  Austrian  oak, 
as  is  also  the  rostrum,  communion  table,  and 
panelling;  the  shields  are  of  white  sycamoTe 
wood,  carved  and  inlaid.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York ;  the 
joiner’s  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J. 
Tomlinson  &  Son,  of  Leeds;  and  the  organ 
was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Abbott  &  Smith, 
of  Leeds.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bed¬ 
ford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Bedford  & 
Kitson,  was  the  architect. 


BRASS  OF  SIR  SIMON  DE  FELBRIGG 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 

This  beautiful  brass  is  to  be  found  in 
Felbrigg,  a  lone  village  of  Norfolk,  three 
miles  from  the  nearest  post-office,  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  Cromer. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  which  alone  remain 
commemorating  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Sir 
Simon  was  Standard-Bearer  to  Richard  II. 
The  standard  shows  the  arms  attributed  to 
St.  Edward,  which  form  part  of  the  arms 
.of  Westminster  at  the  present  time,  which 
were,  az.,  a  cross  fleurie  between  five  martlets 
cr.  These  are  impaled  quarterly — one  and 
four,  France,  (ancient) ;  two  and  three,  Eng¬ 
land.  These  were  used  by  Richard  II. 
The  arms,  arg..  an  eagle  displayed 
with  two  heads,  sable  (gules-?)-,  -of  Bohemia. 
The  lion  rampant  is  for  Felbrigg.  The  fetter¬ 
lock  was  the  .  badge  used  by  the  House  of 
York.  Margaret  “  nacione  et  gen’roso  san¬ 
guine  Boana”  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  Duke  of  Silesia  and  Theise,  himself 
nephew  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  cousin  of 
Ann,  Queen  of  Richard,  to  whom,  as  the 
epitaph  proceeds  to  inform  us,  Margaret  was 
ladv-in-waiting.  She  died  in  1416. 

It  is  plain  that  Sir  Simon,  when  he  placed 
this  monument  over  Margaret,  had  intended 
that  he  himself  shculd  be  laid  in  the  same 


left  blank,  and  which  has  never  been  sun 
plied,  and  for  the  following  reason  -.—The 
disconsolate  widower  married  again  In- 
second  wife  being  a  widow,  Catherine  Green’ 
He  died  in  1442-3,  and  was  buried  bv  her  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  in  Nor 
wich,  now  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  Catherine  the 
second  spouse,  dying  in  1459,  was  buried  by 
his  side.  Hence,  the  absence  of  the  date  of 
his  death  on  this  monument  and  the  cause 
why  poor  Margaret  remains  lonely, 

The  brass  measures  96  in.  by  50  in. ;  height 
of  figures,  63  in. 

E.  Tennyson  d’E.  Jesse,  B.D 


Police  and  Fire  Station,  Windsob.-Hh 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  Windsor  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  police-station,  to  which 
also  is  to  be  attached  the  new  central  fire 
station.  Besides  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  police-station,  His  Royal  Highness 
drove  to  the  new  extension  of  the  .Alex¬ 
andra  Gardens  by  the  river  side,  and  sub- 
quently  informally  opened  the  new  reception, 
room  converted  from  the  “  Shambles,”  as  the 
old  meat  market  beneath  the  Guildhall  ns 
called.  The  total  length  of  the  new  buildings, 
including  the  fire-station,  will  be  200  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  100  ft.,  and  a  yard  behind  112  It.  in 
length  by  53  ft.  in  width.  In  the  basement 
will  be  a  drill  hall  for  the  force,  104  ft.  in  length  tv 
25  ft.  in  width,  and  adjoining  will  be  the  public 
lavatories,  etc.  ;  a  workshop  under  the  fin. 
engine  house  for  engine  repairs,  &c.,  and  a  bath¬ 
room  for  the  firemen,  while  at  the  other  end  will 
be  a  number  of  necessary  offices.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  the  new  police-court,  45  ft.  in  length 
by  25  ft.  in  width  and  24  ft.  high.  Adjoining 
the  court  will  be  the  magistrate’s  arid  solicitor-' 
consulting-rooms.  The  court  will  In  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  i  n 
the  loft  will  be  the  public  waiting-room,  charge- 
room,  head  constable,  and  inspector’s  office-. 
At  the  back  will  be  the  prisoners’  cells,  eight  in 
number,  two  being  for  women  and  the  remainder 
for  men.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  Watch 
Committee’s  room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  retirio;- 
room  adjoining,  which  will  have  a  store-room 
for  police  purposes.  The  caretaker's-rooms 
are  also  on  this  floor,  quarters  for  six  unmarried 
constables,  a  parade-room,  recreation-room,  and 
other  offices.  At  the  left,  and  facing  St.  Mark’- ■ 
place,  will  be  the  head  constable’s  residence, 
consisting  of  two  floors.  At  the  St.  Marks-read 
end  will  be  the  new  fire-station,  consisting  of  en 
engine  house  34  ft.  by  27  ft.  and  15  ft.  high,  fitted 
with  self-opening  doors  on  a  lever  being  pulled 
by  the  driver  of  the  steam  engine.  Over  this 
will  be  the  caretaker’s  residence.  A  yard  40  It. 
by  30  ft.  will  be  available  for  drill  purposes.  The 
buildings  are  faced  with  red  brick  and  artihofl 
stone  dressings  ;  the  roof  will  be  red  tiled,  with 
two  wooden  ventilating  towers,  covered  mth 
copper.  The  clerk  of  works  to  the  Corporation 
is  Mr.  E.  Averne,  by  whom  the  plans  were  drara 
under  the  direction  of  the  ,  Surveyor,  and  t  e 
clerk  of  works  to  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Mi- 
bourne. — Windsor  and  Eton  Express.  . 
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COMPETITION. 

Bimst  Cornea  and  Schools,  Consett  — 

The  desicns  submitted  in  a  recent  competition 

■  ,r,  George  Baines  &  Son,  5,  Clement  s- 

i  Stand  London,  for  the  new  Baptist 
church  and  schools  at  Consett,  Co.  Durham, 
have  been  adopted. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Fire  Tests  with  Floors  (British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee’s  Report).  (London: 
1,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall.) 

Fire  Tests  with  Doors  (British  I  ire 
Prevention  Committee’s  Report).  (London: 
1,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall.) 

Stanford’s  New  Map  of  the  County  of 
London.  Twenty  sheets.  (London :  E. 
Stanford,  12-14,  Long-acre,  W.C.) 


Ube  Student's  Column. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  F.  Geere  Howard  sends  us  a  book  of 
illustrations  of  his  electric-light  fittings. 
They  are  mostly  in  good  taste,  though  we 
do  not  like  a  candlestick  in  the  form  of  a 
Corinthian  column  (No.  17).  Time  was  when 
that  was  considered  an  artistic  treatment ;  but 
those  times  are  gone  by.  The  brass  candle¬ 
sticks,  Nos.  19  and  21,  are  good;  so  is  the 
lantern  in  wrought  iron,  No.  62.  The 
majority  of  the  designs  however,  though 
well  intended  and  fairly  good,  just  miss  the 
touch  that  an  artist  in  metal-work  would 
have  given  them. 

The  London  Hydraulic  Power  Company 
send, us  a  well-written  pamphlet,  entitled 
“Lifts:  Hydraulic  Power  v.  Electric  Power,” 
the  object  being  to  put  the  case  for  hydraulic 
lifts  in  such  a  form  that  the  reasons  for  the 
claims  in  favour  of  hydraulic  power  may  be 
readily  appreciated  by  intending  lift  users. 
Since  the  application  of  electricity  to  machinery 
of  the  kind,  the  question  as  to  the  most  desir¬ 
able  form  of  motive  power  has  become  dis¬ 
tinctly  controversial.  So  far  as  inherent 
safety  is  concerned,  everything  is  in  favour 
of  the  hydraulic  direct  ram  lift,  the  hydraulic 
suspended  lift  comes  next,  and  the  electric 
lift  last.  Of  course,  in  the  two  latter  types, 
various  safety  devices  are  introduced,  and.  if 
these  never  get  out  of  order  and  never  fail 
to  act  in  the  manner  intended,  all  classes  of 
lift  are  equally  safe.  This  pamphlet  points 
out  the  complicated  arrangements  required  to 
nice!  some  risks  involved  by  electric  lifts 
which  do  not  exist  in  a  hydraulic  lift.  On 
ihe  question  of  economy,  it  is  contended  that 
hydraulic  lifts  take  far  less  power  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work  than  electric  lifts,  this 
view  being  supported  by  a  diagram  taken 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Ovil  Engineers.  Statements  expressing  a 
diametrically  opposite  opinion  have  been 
widely  published,  and  those  who  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  their  validity  will  find  some  useful 
help  m  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  refer, 
although  all  the  arguments  it  contains  are 
necessarily  of  an  ex  parte  character.  One  im¬ 
portant  advantage  claimed  for  the  hydraulic 
Jit  has  certainly  operated  as  a  disadvantage. 
"0  refer  to  its  durability.  There  are 
numerous  old  hydraulic  lifts  in  use  to-day,  in 
good  condition,  but  of  such  obsolete  type' that 
ii icy  constitute  object  lessons  which  distinctly 
assisithose  who  argue  in  favour  of  electrically 
operated  lifting  machinery. 

|,l(‘ r;  J\L;  Mensch,  of  Chicago,  sends  us  his 

test  catatogiie  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
s  ruction,  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  photo- 
of  vt  (V‘ew,S  rePresentin§  various  examples 
with  a  Ura  a  work  executed  in  accordance 
'how  t  SySt!m  ?f  AthLe-  author'  The  views 
tl  tr  adaptability  of  concrete-steel 

the  nhnt11^  °u  3  c  asses’  and  as  several  of 
differed  °^raphs  reProduced  were  taken  at 

buiE  llT  d;rmg  tbf erection  of  the 

fair  X  thf6  !tader  1S,  able  t0  form  a  very 
adopted  °f  the  methods  of  construction 

Lthbridee  lahf ’♦nCH’  PontkEwvn-ydd.— Lady 
new  m  SL  ‘f  h?  C0!'nT  foundation-stone  of  a 
m  of  T SOOt  in^H  WK1Ch  18  bemg  erected  at-  a 
•»  connexion'  wit^  St^?'^  ’  Pontaewyuydd, 
*>h  inst  The  L  n® S  Church>  on  the 

•‘ation  for  abou^S  8  7  PTrovide  accommo- 

unicture,  ESP1®'  ?  wil1  be  a  stone 

inas  with  nk  erra-cotta  and  red  brick  dress- 
^gan  chamber,  Td 
architect.  '  '  L  ghor*  of  Pontypool,  is  the 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES, 

Boiler  Setting  ( continued ). 

AVING  settled  the  arrangement  and 
dimensions  of  the  flues  around  the 
boiler,  the  blow-off  pit,  with  a 
.  recess  for  the  blow-off  outlet  and 
elbow,  and  the  main  flue  remain  for  atten- 

1  When  only  one  boiler  is  in  question  the 
blow-off  pit  is  generally  made  square  in  plan, 
the  dimensions  depending  mainly  upon  the 
size  of  the  blow-off  cock  and  pipe.  It  two 
or  more  boilers  are  being  laid  down  the  pit 
should  extend  continuously  along  the  front 
of  the  series,  so  as  to  provide  accommodation 
lor  the  common  blow-off  pipe.  An  average 
inside  width  for  the  blow-off  pit  is  3  ft., 
measured  from  the  front  cross  wall  of  the 
holier  brick-work  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  pit. 
This  gives  ample  space  for  getting  at  pipe- 
joints  and  for  the  reception  of  boiler  feed 
pipes,  should  it  be  decided  to  run  them  along 
the  pit. 

The  recess  for  the  blow-off  outlet  must  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  boiler  to 
be  fixed.  It  may  be  built  semi-circular  or 
angular  in  plan,  as  shown  in  Figs.  13,  14. 
and  15,  ante.  Here,  again,  care  should  be 


taken  to  give  sufficient  room  for  attention  to 
the  joints  of  the  blow-off  fittings. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  flue  behind 
the  boiler  depend  on  the  size  and  number  of 
boilers  to  be  served.  It  usually  extends 
from  the  level  of  the  bottom  flue  floor  up  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  boiler 
brick-work.  Its  width  should  never  be  less 
than  1  ft.  6  in.  for  the  smallest  boiler,  and 
may  be  4  ft.  or  more  .for  a  battery  of  the 
largest-sized  boilers.  A  good  general  rule  is 
to  make  the  flue  width  equal  to  half  the 
diameter  of  the  boiler  for  a  series  of  two  or 
three  boilers.  For  a  single  boiler  the  width 
may  be  about  20  per  cent.  less. 

The  general  concrete  foundation  for  the 
boiler  brick  work  should  be  continued  in  full 
thickness  below  the  main  flue,  and  in  reduced 
thickness  the  blow-off  pit. 

In  commencing  to  build  the  flues,  the  first 
part  of  the  brick-work  to  be  undertaken  is 
that  constituting  the  side  walls  of  the  bottom 
flue.  Then,  if  the  outer  walls  are  to  be  built 
up  from  the  foundation-slab,  they  must  be 
finished  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  flue  walls, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  brick¬ 
work  or  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

An  alternative  method  of  construction  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  side  flues  are  supported  on  concrete 
carried  up  from  the  foundation  bed. 


—  Cross  Section.  - 


—  FIG. 27  - 
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As  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  the  side 
walls  of  the  bottom  flue  are  14  in.  thick,  and 
consist  of  ordinary  brick  with  a  42-m.  lining 
of  fire-brick  well  keyed  in  at  the  top.  ft  is 
not  desirable  to  continue  the  keying  down¬ 
ward  s,  as  this  mode  of  construction  makes  it 
difficult  to  renew  fire-brick  linings  without 
causing  injury  to  the  other  brick  work.  As 
there  can  lie  no  question  of  air  infiltration 
through  the  bottom  flue,  these  walls  may  be 
built  of  good  stock  bricks,  apart,  of  course, 
from  the  lining.  The  side  wall  on  the.  left 
hand  of  Fig.  16  is  also  14  in.  thick,  a 
dimension  which  is  generally  sufficient'  for 
the  flue  walls  of  the  largest  Cornish  and 
Lancashire  boilers ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to 
make  the  outer  wall  or  walls  of  a  series  of 
large  boilers  14  in.  thick  in  addition  to  the 
fire-brick  lining,  and  sometimes  to  provide  an 
air  space  in  each  outer  wall.  Fireclay  must 
be  employed  for  all  flue  linings  and  for 
brick  work  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  as 
lime  mortar  readily  absorbs  moisture,  and  so 
leads  to  corrosion. 

The  boiler  is  supported  by  fireclay  seating 
blocks  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  bottom  flue 
walls.  Various  types  of  such  blocks  are 
available  in  the  present  day.  Ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  of  fireclay  blocks  offer  a  bearing  sur¬ 
face  of  between  3  in.  and  4  in.,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  18.  One  great  disadvantage  of  this 
pattern  is  that  it  covers  up  a  considerable 
area  of  the  boiler  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  thorough  inspection  very  difficult. 
Another  serious  objection  is  to  be  found  in 
the  injurious  effects  usually  following  the 
contact  of  brick  surfaces  with  boiler  plates, 
and  the  liability  of  such  surfaces  to  collect 
dampness  arising  from  sweating  or  leakage, 
thereby  exposing  the  metal  to  corrosive  influ¬ 
ences.  :  ,  . 

■Seating  bjdcks  of  the  ordinary  type  are 
often  made  with  much  narrower  bearing  sur¬ 
faces.  A  new  pattern  of  the  Sankey  block  is 
made  with  a.  section  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  19,  with  the  obiect  of  reducing  the 
bearing  surface  to  the  smallest  possible 
width,  thus  facilitating  inspection  of  the 
plates  from  the  bottom  and  side  flues.  The 
only  objection  to  this  type  is  that  the  sharp 
edge  seems  to  be  undesirably  weak,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  crushed  or  frac¬ 
tured  than  the  bearing  surface  of  other  types 
of  block. 

Fig.  20  illustrates  the  Marsh  overlapping 
seating  block,  made  with  a  rebated  joint  so 
as  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  furnace  gases 
from  one  flue  to  another.  These  blocks  are 
made  with  14-in.  and  2-in.  bearing  surfaces. 

Another  improvement  is  represented  by 
the  Poulton  seating  block,  which  has  a 
curved  end,  and  so  reduces  the  bearing  sur¬ 
face  to  a  mere  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
The,  line  of  contact  is  thinner  than  that 
given  by  the  block  illustrated  in  Fig.  19, 
but  the  plates  on  either  side  of  the  bearing 
are  not  quite  so  accessible,  owing  to  the 
rounded  contour  of  the  upper  end.  This 
small  disadvantage  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  greater  strength  of  the  curved  end  as 
compared  with  the  knife  edge  of  the  angular 
end. 

With  the  object  of  minimising  the  amount 
of  chipping,  packing,  and  fitting,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  in  and  out  lap  of  the  large 
and  small  rings  of  the  boiler  shell,  seating 
blocks  of  all  kinds  are  now  made  in  two 
heights  for  ..each  pattern.  The.  two  sizes,  are 
usually  described  as  “short”  and  “long.”- 

Fig.  -22-rineludes  a  section  and' side' eleva¬ 
tion  showing  the  application  of  long  and 
short  seating  blocks  to  a  cylindrical  boiler. 

At  places  where  the  ring  seams  of  the 
boiler  shell  come  upon  the  seating,  the  blocks 
must  be  recessed  as  necessary  ,  to  make  room 
for  the  rivet  heads,  and;  the-  spaces .  should 
be  filled  in -with  fireclay,  which  can.’- easily  be 
cleared  away,  for  the  purpose  of  .inspection. 
The  longitudinal  seams  must  always.  be  kept 
clear  of  brick-work  and  fireclay  blocks. 

The  .  front-end •;  of  -.. the_  . boiler  -should "be  - 
slightly  lower  than  the  back  end,  so  as  to 
provide  for  complete  emptying  through  the 
blow-off  outlet.  The  fall  adopted  in  practice 
is  4  in.  for  every  10  ft.  of  boiler  length. 

When  the  boiler  has  been-  placed  on  •  its 
seat  and  exactly  adjusted,  ifc  should  be  care¬ 
fully  wedged,  in  position  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dental  displacement.  In  cases  where  two  or 
more  boilers  have  to  be  fixed,  the  main  steam 
pipes  can  be  temporarily  connected  to  make 
sure  that  the  boilers  are  truly  vertical.  The 


slightest  movement  of  a  boiler-  ht  is 

being  built  in  may  give  considerable  trrfnblm 
We  have  in  mind  ah  instance  of  thn , 
two  boilers  were  being 

delivered  the  steam  pipes  -*nd  va ™s, 
late  altogether — it  was  discovered  that  one 
if  the  boilers  had  rotated  sixghtly  soj^at 
the  flanges  of  the  connecting  pipes  could  not 
be  brought  together-.  Fortunately,  the  move¬ 
ment  had  been  so  slight  and  the  contact  of 
brick-work  with  the  shell  had  been  so  mini- 
S  that  by  the  aid  of  a  jack  the  boiler 
was  restored  L  the  vertical  Pjf  ^lT  S 
anv  injury  or  serious  trouble.  _  btill,  con 
siderable  expense  and  mconvemenc^Pight 
have  resulted,  and  experience  of  the  kina  is 

^Assuming  the  boiler  to  be  finally  adjusted 
.n  position,  the,  work  of  building  up  the 
flues  is  the  next  operation.  . 

The  walls  of  the  side  flues  are  carried  up 
to  the  level  of  the  horizontal  centre  line  of 
the  boiler,  the  face  lining  each  flue  being  of 
fire-brick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bottom  flue 
walls,  and  keyed  at  the  top  only. 

If,  as  illustrated  m  Fig.  2o,  the  boiler  is 
to  be  installed  near  an  existing  wall,  some 
brick-work  can  be  saved.  The  existing  wall 
need  only  be  faced  with  a  4^ -in.  lining  oi 
fire-brick'.  Instead  of  arching  the  side  flues 
with  ordinary  arch  blocks  and  fire-brick,  as 
in  Figs.  13  to  15,  they  may  be  finished,  by 
special  covers,  as  shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24. 

The  side  flues  of  the  boiler  m  Fig.  23  are 
shown  with  Poulton  curvilinear  flue  cover 
blocks,  which  require,  no  covering  brick-work 
or  stone  flagging,  and  can  be  readily  removed 
for  the  purposes  of  inspect  ion.  These  covers 
are  made  in  “long”  and  “short”  patterns, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  large  and  small 
rings  of  the  boiler  shell. 

The  side  flues  of  the  boiler  in  Fig.  24  are 
covered  with  Marsh  fire-brick  covers  and 
blocks,  the  latter  being  cemented  in  position 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  seat  for  the 
arch  covers,  the  outer  ends  of  which  rest' 
lightly  against  the  boiler  shell.  The  covers 
and  blocks  are  formed  so  that  an  open  joint 
is  provided  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the 
boiler  when  under  steam.  This  joint  is 
packed  with  slag  wool  or  other  material  to 
take  up  the  expansion  of  the  boiler  shell. 
The  sides  of  the  covers  overlap  so  as  t-o  pre¬ 
vent’  the  infiltration  of  cold  air  and  the  out¬ 
ward  leakage  of  heat.  ^  As  the  covers  are 
merely  placed  in  position  without  any 
cementing  material,  the  side  flues  can  be 
opened  for  cleaning  and  inspection  with  very 
little  trouble. 

At  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  one  wall  of 
each  side  flue  is  formed  by  the  outer  wall  of 
the  downtake.  In  this  part  of  the  side  flues 
the  dampers  frames  are  fixed,  the  bottom 
of  each  damper  being  a  few  inches  above 
the  flue  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
accumulation  of  dust. 

The  downtake  flue,  for  boilers  arranged 
as  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  has  a  14-in.  end  wall 
faced  with  fire-brick  on  both  sides,  and  9-in. 
side  fire-brick  walls.  In  very  small  boilers 
the  thickness  of  these  walls  may  be  reduced 
to  9  in.  and  42  in.  respectively,  should  this 
be  necessary.  When  a  division  wall  is 
employed  in  the  downtake  of  a  Lanca¬ 
shire  boiler,  the  thickness  should  be  42  in. 
thick, 

-As  the  upper  part  of  the  downtake  flue  is 
wider  than  the. lower... part,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  increased  towards  the  bottom 
flue,  as  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15. 

Various  methods  of  covering  the  downtake 
flue  can  -  be -adopted. 

An  -  old-fashioned  way  is  to  build  a  fire¬ 
brick  arph  •  from .  the  back  wall  to  the.  end.,  of 
the  boiler,  the  Varch  being  covered  by 
.  brick'Wpric,  -  and  ;  this  in  turn  by  stone 
flagging.  If  this,  method  be  adopted,  the 
areh  should .  be  turned  against,  a.  horizontal 
angle-bar,  as  in  Fig.  25,  fixed  across  the 
side  walls  and  about  4  in.  from  the  boiler, 
so  as  to  allow  space  for  expansion  and  to 
keep  the  boiler  free  from,  contact  with  the 
wide,  surface  of  brickrwork. 

A  better  way  of  -  building  a  brick  arch- 
.. cover  is  to  turn  it  between  the  side  walls  of 
the  downtake  flue.  as'-Tn  Fig.  26,  embedding 
a  steel -tie-rod  in  the  brick-work  of  the  back 
wall,  as  at  (a),  to  help  the  side  walls  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  In  this  case, 


also,  the  arch  should  be  kent  i  ■  „ 
the  boiler  end.  1  5  In>  free  from 

.Both,  of  the  foregoing 
some  difficulty  in  securing  a  P9.°f.s , lnvolve 
between  the  end  of  the  boiler  Sri 
work.  ,er  and  the  brick. 

Fireclay  arch  blocks  are  almost  in  • 
used  in  the  present  day  tor  Ynv JnVaria% 
take  flues.  It  covered  with  brS“w 
shown  in  Figs.  13  to  15,  ordinarv Eft  • 
are  little  better  than  brick  ai'cL  f  '  - 
cannot  accommodate  themselves  \  .1  % 
pansion  and  contraction  oi  the  lJu  *• 

F,g.  27  shows  the  manner  in  t, 
ordinary  downtake  cover  block  couU  K  * 
(o  allow  for  expansion  and  ciid®1 
the  boiler,  without  involving  ImL-.J'  T  ,jf 
furnace  gases  In  this  JKj-J 
upon  a  steel  bar  near  the  boiler,  ft ;  ft" 
to  rotate  about  its  lower  end  bid  , 
structioil  of  the  block  is  not’  well  s'iS 
for  this  purpose.  "M 

To  provide  more  satisfactorily  for 
sion  anil  contraction,  various  special  E 
of  fireclay  arch  ,  covers  have  been  d„5 
these  blocks  being  formed  so  that  X 
placed  in  position  the  upper  end  rests  lift 
against  the  back  ot  the  boiler,  and  the  L 
end  is  shaped  suitably  for  angular  moJ 
As  the  boiler  expands  the  block  r0la 
slightly  about  the  point  of  support,  and 
the  boiler  contracts  it  drops  back  towards  it* 
original  position.  Thus  the  cover  is  aW 
in  contact  with  the  end  plate  of  the  bold 
and  so  prevents  the  escape  of  heated  ml' 
Fig.  28  illustrates  the  Marsh  adjustabk 
downtake  cover  as  fixed  in  position.  Til? 
free  end  of  the  block  rests  upon  a  steel  ta 
which  must  be  high  enough  above  the  (ur.' 
nace  tube  to  prevent  contact  with  flan* 
The  other  end  of  the  cover  is  supported  by 
a  block,  in  the  recess  of  which  it.  is  free  j() 
rotate  as  the  boiler  expands.  The  coveR 
are  made  with  rebated  sides,  so  as  to  pit 
vent  the  escape  of  heat,  and  can  readily  le 
lifted  out  for  boiler  inspection  purposes. 

Fig.  29  represents  the  Poulton  downtake 
cover.  The  rounded  end  of  this  block  fa* 
tates  sliding  over  the  end  plate  of  the  boiler, 
and  rotation  about’  the  points  of  support,  ,\ 
T-bar  dust  cover  is  laid  over  the  cavity  k 
tween  the  block  and  the  brick-work.  Similar 
covers  are  also  made  hollow,  so  as  to  redw 
weight  and  the  radiation  of  heat.  For  boiler 
inspection  purposes  one.  of  the  downlab 
covers  should  be  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  29a,  having  a  manhole  with  double  lids. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  8.  Mather. — The  death  has  just  occurred 
of.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  Surveyor  to  the  Surbiton 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Mather,  who  re 
sixty -five  years  of  age,  was  an  associate  member 
of  theTnstitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  He  was  a  native « 
Nottingham,  and  one  of  his  earliest,  appoint¬ 
ments  was  that  of  assistant  surveyor  to  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  S.  Mather,  at  Ely.  Subsequently 
lie  proceeded  to  Russia,  to  superintend  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  a  waterworks  scheme  at  Veronig.  In 
July,  1871,  he,  was  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  old 
Improvement  Commission  (now  the  Surbiton 
District  Council),  and  the  following  year  he  re 
also  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  eon. 
tinued  to  hold  the  joint  offices  until  1896,* 
he  gave  up  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Nuisance. 

Mr.  J.  Salmond.— The  death  took. place,  re 
the  1 4th  inst.,  of  Mr.  James  Salmond,  cml 
engineer,  Dundee.  For  over  half  a  century  It 
had  been  connected  with  his  profession  in.tt' 
city,  and  was  largely  employed  in  agricultural 
work,  many  of  the  steadings  and  farmhouse  in 
the  district  being  either  built,  or  remodelled  br 
him. 

Theatre  Royal,  Halifax.-TIhs  builfc 
was  opened  on  the  4th,  inst.  The  structure 
occupies  the  site  of  -  the -old theatre,  including 
the  old  Shakespeare. Hotel,  the, shop  adjoining, 
and ..  four  cottages,  •'  etc.., .  in  Sbakespeare-streei- 
The  site  is  rectangular  and  open  on  three  ad* 
The  principal  entrances  are  from  Southgate. 
Separate  lavatory  arid  cloakroom  accomii* 
tion  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  provided  tore» 
class  of  seat.  .  Special  provision  lias  beon  maa? 
for  easy  transfer  from  inferior  to  supenor  sea 
without, having  to. leave .th.3  house'  or  go  ba  ’ 
the  box-office.  The  two  circl  -  are  cun 
steel  cantilevers,  dispensing,  with  column^  . 
staircases  throughout  are  fireproof  we 
partitions  .  of  the  dressing-rooms.  The 
has'  been  designed  by  and'  carried  out .  unde 
superintendence,  of  Messrs;  .Richard  11 
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' GENERAL  building  news. 

IUptist  Tabernacle,  Barking.— This  build- 
wfbeinK  entirely  remodelled  internally  and 
fi.-ies  are  being  introduced.  The  contract  is 
Kim  Sand!  4  Burley,  of  Walthamstow, 
5Lm, unt  Wag  1,7441.  Mess”.  George  Barnes 
i  Son.  Clement  s-mn,  Strand,  W.C.,  are  tne 

"i'Irraries  for  the  King’s  Norton  District. 
J2?T£  gift  of  12,500/.  made  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  111  the  urban  district 
oi  the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  Council,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  provide  seven  such 
institutions  in  the  various  centres  of  population. 
Moseley  and  King’s  Heath,  in  combination,  will 
k  provided  with  a  library  and  reading-rooms; 
s  similar  institution  will  be  built  at  Stirchley, 
snd  also  at  Selly  Oak.  The  amount  allocated 
(or  each  of  these  buildings  was  3,000/.  In  addition 
to  these  three  buildings,  branch  libraries  are  to 
be  provided  at  King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  ; 
and  three  reading-rooms  for  Bartley  Green, Beoley, 
Rednal,  and  Rubory.  The  King’s  Heath  Library 
(from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Latham)  has  a  stone 
iarado,  the  entrance  and  vestibule  leading  to  the 
reading-room  and  the  lending  library ;  and,  at. 
the  rear,  to  the  reference  library.  The  reading- 
room  lias  a  length  of  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  there  is 
an  annexe  for  newspaper  frames,  24. ft.  by  10  ft. 
Offices  are  also  provided  for  librarian.  The 
buildings  at  Selly  Oak  and  Stirchley  (to  the  plans  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Osborne),  will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  accommodation  will  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  King’s  Heath.  A  reading-room 
for  women  is  situate  on  the  second  floor.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Crowder,  aro  the  builders. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Stricken, 
N.B.— The  now  hospital,  which  has  been  built  by 
the  Deer  District  Committee  for  the  treatment  of 
;  infectious  diseases  arising  within  the  district,  and 
to  supersede  the  cottage  hospitals  at  Old  Deer  and 
j  Crimcmd,  was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
[  hospital,  which  stands  on  a  site  north  of  the 
village  of  Stricken,  occupies  an  area  of  24  acres. 

I  It  is  on  the  villa  principle,  has  an  elevated 
southerly  exposure,  and  consists  of  five  blocks  of 
i  buildings.  The  scarlet  fever  ward,  which  is 
built  on  th?  north-east  boundary  of  the  site, 
contains  male  and  femalo  wards  with  four  beds 
in  each,  of  the  prescribed  area  of  2,000  cubic  ft. 
In  connexion  with  each  of  these  wards  are  two 
isolated  wards  for  special  cases.  The  nurses’ - 
room  is  between  the  male  and  female  wards  and 
die  isolated  wards.  The  entranco  door  enters 
into  a  broad  passage  from  the  lobby,  from  which 
access  to  the  male  and  female  wards  and  also  the 
nurses -room  is  obtained.  At  the  end  of  each 
ward  bath-room  and  lavatory  accommodation 
18  provided.  Other  two  blocks  are  ejected  hear 
die  western  boundary  of  the  site,  and  in  which 
are  to  be  treated  typhoid  f9ver,  diphtheria,  and 
oilier  cases.  Each  of  these  blocks  contains  male 
I  and  female  wards  with  two  beds  in  each,  while  a 
room  for  the  nurse  and  bath-room  accommodation 
is  between.  The  administration  block,  in  the 
I  centre  of  the  feu.  is  a  two-story  building  con- 
J10  lowing  accommodation— On  the 
pound  floor  there  is  the  matron’s-room,  nurses’ 

,  ®‘ttlng-room,  doctor’s-room,  discharge-room,  with 
e  necessary  bath  and  lavatory  accommodation, 
kitchen,  scullery,  etc.,  while  on  the  ground  floor 
re  is  provided  matron’s  bedroom,  four  nurses’ 
1  oearooms,  bath-room  accommodation,  servants’ 
Wwoom,  and  a  room  for  napery.  There  is  also 
sundry  block,  built  along  the  north  boundary, 
S"  to  the  rear  of  the  administration  block. 
.l"  “  a  one-story  building,  with  a  drying  loft 
’  .an(l .  contains  a  wash-house,  laundry, 
.  '  for  'nfected  and  disinfected  clothing, 

“ete.‘nS  morta"y. 


...... ... ,,  connexion  with  the  amrnee- 

.  ...  [|  "  various  blocks,  which  arc  prepared 

nJ ,!°  P1*1*5  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Diican, 
rwi.  hi  ’yirurements  of  the  Local  Govern- 
S.„  d  lmv6  keen  complied  with.  The 
Sf  “Ttootedivith  rubble  got  in  the 
"Il1'  dressings  from  New  Pitsligo.  The 
“ Z  »rr  wholly  by  fiitplaccs 

the  buiidi"f® •» 
“»PbWk  md  ,h  Ph°““  behv6e'> lbe  administra- 
t«e7  Tk  d  ‘?e  various  ward  blocks  and.out- 
dm  7  eT. ™pply  is  derived  from  springs 

XStaf?  ,°f  Urawnsbog.  Tbs  wafer  Is 
d  BrwS  *  s*orage  reservoir  near  the  offices 
mllom.  !ThfL  l“c?  has  ?  capacity  of  20,000 
«d  the  homiMk  of  water  between  tile  reservoir 
TOft  Id  bP  *  ibm  dmB8  18  b8tween  60  ft.  and 
hi >b  ho.pt."  bv  aT™"  ‘h,.wataria  delivered 
*iU  be  snffil-  aby  a  3'in-  cast-iron  main,  which 
the  hospiSj16^  "ot,only  for  requirements  of  ! 

bu* 0  the  purpose  of  fire- 
fTovide  ainnoGr^  n  grounds  are  laid  out  to 
of  the  hosnftfllUndfl°r. the.  Patients-  The  total 
10  ‘.000/.  The  ro*nT!th/tB  ei8hteen  beds,  amounts 
Masons,  Georce  ractors  for  the  work  were  : — 
^tiioarrientera  vT  &,So.n- B°yndlie,  Fraser- 
MTnfcoeh &  ,Rae’ Dyce  =  8l«ters, 
•^‘t  4  Son  Aberde’i6  efheaud :  Plasterera*  J ames 
i  ro,1dU?1pet!  ;  Plu,nber  and 


'iHiani  Lensk  \  ’ |  Der  and  waterworks, 

1  a  OfiivirkfJ °S,r87t6r  °"d  8lad" 

l°y  whSThasb''4’*'''  Po"TAI,0'yi‘— The 
J  wmoll  has  been  erected  in  Portadown 


was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  M j.  ’  Robert  Cullen,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walby.  It  is  built  with 
brick,  and  faced  with  red  compressed  brick  and 
red  sandstone  dressings.  The  roof,  a  portion  of 
which  is  flat  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,,  is 
covered  with  green  Cumberland'  slates.  The 
building  occupies  60  ft.  frontage.  On  the  first 
floor  the  following  accommodation  is  provided  :— 

A  vestibule  entrance  on  the  left,  14  ft.  by  9  ft., 
with  lantern  light  and  panelled  ceiling  ;  a  hall, 
communicating  with  the  last  and  with  reading- 
room  through  swinging  door  ;  reading-room, 
30  ft.  by  21  ft.  by  14  ft.  high.  The  staircase  hall 
is  17  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  the  staircase  is  in  three 
flights  4  ft.  wide.  The  building  will  be  heated, 
with  hot-water  pipes  from  the  heating-chamber 
under  the  lavatory.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
reference  library,  ladies’  room,  and  librarian’s 
room.  The  reference  library  measures  27  ft.  by 
17  ft.,  with  an  additional  part  15  ft.  by.  12  ft. 
Each  room  is  provided  with  fresh-air  inlet 
tubes,  and  shafts  for  the  extraction  of  foul  air 
are  provided  to  all  the  rooms  and  carried  through 
the  roof  to  one  of  Boyle’s  patent  air-pump 
ventilators. 

Public  Library,  Manor  Park.— The  opening 
of  the  new  Carnegie  Public  Library  in  the 
Romford-road  by  the  Right  Hon.  J  ames 
Bryce,  M.P.,  took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.  The 
building  comprises  a  newsroom,  having  space  for 
forty  newspapers  ;  a  magazine-room,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  forty-two  readers  ;  and  a 
lending  library,  with  space  for  12,000  volumes. 
Thore  is  also  the  lecture  hall,  which  will  hold 
250  people.  The  building  itself  has  cost 
4,900/.  ;  the  furnishing,  500/.  ;  and  sundries,  150/.  ; 
making  a  total  of  5,550/.  Tho  plans  and  designs 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  the 
Borough  Surveyor. 

County  Court,  Croydon. — The  new  County 
Court  which  has  been  erected  at  Croydon  is 
situated  on  Scarbrook-liill.  The  building  is 
composed  of  red  brick  with  stono  dressings.  Tho 
builders  aro  Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Sons,  of 
South  Norwood,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Hawks, 
of  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works.  The  estimated 
cost  of  tho  work  is  8,000/.  In  tho  basement  are 
rooms  for  tho  bailiffs.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  are  the  usual  offices  for  the  staff,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  -building,  on  the  same  level  as  t  he 
offices,  is  the  registrar’s  [court,  the  size  of  which 
is  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  Tho  flooring  is  composed  of 
maple-wood  blocks,  and  tho  fittings  generally 
will  be  of  oak.  The  corridors  and  entrance-hall 
aro  paved  .with  mosaic.  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  also  provided  for  the  registrar,  and 
another  as  a  women’s  waiting-room.  Tho  judge’s 
court  is  on  the  first  floor.  Its  dimensions  are 
36  ft.  by  27  ft.  On  the  same  level  is  the  judge’s 
private  room,  and  others  for  the  barristers  and 
solicitors.  The  caretaker’s  apartments  are  at 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  structure  throughout 
will  be  lighted  with  electricity,  while  in  the 
winter  months  the  heating  will  be  provided  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  wall  decoration 
will  be  plaster,  with  a  dado.  The  stone  carving 
of  the  building  is  by  Messrs.  Daimond,  of  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge-road. 

New  County  and  Grand  Stand,  Stockton 
Racecourse. — The  building  operations  for  the 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  county  stand  and 
the  new  grand  stand  to  replace  the  old  structure 
were  started  in  May  this  year,  and  have  been 
completed  for  the  August  meeting.  The  archi¬ 
tects  for  the  structures  are  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewood,  Manchester,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  R.  Neill  &  Sons,  Strangeways,  Man¬ 
chester.  The  size  of  tho  county  stand  is  85  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  and  it  accommodates  about  1,000  people. 
The  grand  stand  is  172  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  accom¬ 
modates  more  than  2,000  people.  Slated  roofs 
entirely  cover  the  whole  area  of  both  stands, 
so  that  everyone  would  be  protected  from 
inclement  weather.  The  new  grand  stand  is 
built  of  local  bricks.  Under  this  stand  is  situated 
a  large  general  refreshment-room,  63  ft.  by  35  ft. 
(in  which  is  an  island  bar),  telegraph  office,  a' 
dining-room,  52  ft.  by  35  ft.,  with  kitchen  and 
store-rooms  for  food,  wines,  etc.  The  alteration! 
and  additions  to  the  county  stand  include  a  new 
club  lunch -room,  kitchen,  and  stewards’  retiring- 
rooms.  The  upper  story  outer  walls  of  this 
building  are  of  rough  cast.  The  natural  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  site,  owing  to  its  marshy  nature, 
have  been  overcome  by  erecting  the  stand 
on  a  large  concrete  raft,  which  extends  all  over 
the  site  covered  by  the  building ;  the  raft  is  nearly 
2  ft.  thick,  reinforced  with  expanded  metal,  and 
rolled  steel  joists.  '  •  •  - 

Royal  Music  -Hall,  High  Holborn.— The 
Royal  (formerly  Weston’s)  Music  Hall,  High 
Holborn,  is  being  entirely  reconstructed  by 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Kirk,  contractors,  under  the 
directions  and  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Frank 
Matcham  &  Co. 

Workhouse  Extension,  Mile  End.— The 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  work- 
house  at  Mile  End  have  just  been  opened.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Barker, 
builder,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight, 
architect,  at  a  cost  of  12,396/. 


Hydro,  Torquay. — The  Villa  Syracusa,  nt- 
Torquay,  has  been  converted  into  a  hydro  after 
being  enlarged  and  improved.  The  work,  which 
included  the  erection  of  a  new  wing,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Yeo  &  Sons.  The, 
decqrations  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Parker  &  Sons  and  Mr.  W.  Cole  Watson. 
Radiators  heat  the  principal  rooms  and  the, 
corridors.  A  14  horse-power  boiler  fixed  on  the 
garden  level  and  steam  calorifiers,  have  been 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Beynon  &  Son,  who 
have  also  provided  a  complete  system  of.  electric 
bells  and  speaking  tubes.  The  hydro  is  lit 
throughout  by  electricity.  The  installation  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Harding.  The  architects 
were  Messrs,  Johnson  &  Webber. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — A  meeting  .of  the 
Special  Committee  of  Newcastle  Corporation  to, 
go  through  the  list  of  applicants  for  the  post.  of. 
City  Engineer  was.  held  on  the  lltli.  inst.  There 
were  upwards  of  sixty  applications,  and  the 
following  seven  were  selected  to  bo  submitted 
to  tho  City  Council  for  their  final  selection  : — 
Messrs.  K.  T.  Campbell,  Huddersfield  :  A.  E. 
Collins,  Norwich  ;  A.  D.  Great-orex,  West  Brom¬ 
wich  ;  •  C.  R.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Newcastle  ;  James? 
Baton,  Plymouth  ;  W.  J.  Steele,  Bristol,  and 
F.  Wood,  Fulham. 

Leeds  City  Engineership. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  of  the.  Leeds  Corporation, 
which  mot  on  tho  15th  inst.  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Pickersgill,  had  under  consideration  tho 
applications  for  the  position  of  city  engineer, 
for  which  a  salary  of  (500/.  per  annum  is  offered. 
The  number  of ‘applications  was  ninety-seven. 
The  Committee  selected  the  following  six  candi¬ 
dates,  who  will  be  asked  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  : — Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  jun.,  deputy 
city  engineer,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Martin,  un¬ 
healthy  areas  engineer,  Leeds  :  Mr.  A.  D.  Great  - 
or 7x,  borough  engineer.  West  Bromwich  ;  Mr. 
Robert  .‘l.  Angel,  borough  engineer,  Bermondsey, 
S  E  ;  Mr  W.  J.  Steele,  deputy  city  engineer, 
Bristol  ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Lancashire,  deputy  city 
engineer,  Sheffield. 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Littleton  Bridge,  Manchester.— This  new 
bridge  over  the  river  Irwell  was  opened  ancl 
dedicated  to  the  public  use  on  the  9th  inst  by 
the  Mayor  of  Salford.  It  is  constructed  of 
Runcorn  stone,  with  Portland  stono  dressings, 
and  spans  the  river  with  four  arches  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  L.  B.  Wells,  and  the  cost  is  11,000/. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— A  new  asylum  for  the  aged  is.  to  be 

lilt  at  Villejuif,  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

_ The  municipality  of  St.  Germain  intend  to 

rebuild  their  theatre.  Unless  there  is  open 
competition  decided  on,  the  work  will  be  earned 
out  by  M.  Henri  Choret,  the  city  architect.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  280,000  francs.-  The  jui y 
in  the  competition  for  a  new  savings  bank  at 
Vilry-le-Franqois  have  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  M.  dossier,  of  Chalous-sur-Marne.— —  1  . 

Municipal  Council  of  Lille  have  voted 
francs  for  the  construction  of  a  campanile,  witn  a 
carillon,  in  connexion  with  the  Palais  du  bom¬ 
meree.- - A  new  Hotel  de  Sous-Prefeture  is  to 

be  built  at  Bethune. - The  jury  m  the  com¬ 

petition  for  a  new  Prefecture  at  Agen  n,a\e 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Payen,  of 

town: - Works  to  the  extent  of  nearly  450,000 

francs  are  to  be  undertaken  shortly  im  _ _ _ 

largement  of  the  railway  station  at  S  .  a  '  * 

A  competition  is  to  bo  opened  for  the  tadggg.” 

a  new  .hospital  at  Perpignan. - -The  corngtetion 

of  the  inner  port  at  l’Agha  (Algeria)  -  0 

proceeded  with,  at  a  cost  of  about  8-000,000 . 
francs  ;  and  a  sum  of  nearly  18,000,0 
is  to  be  expended  on  the  enlargement  °  •' ltPd 

of  Oran. - M.  Louis  Bernier  has  been  app 

chief  professor  in  the  atelier  of  architectui  ^ 

Ecffie  des  Beaux-Arte,  in  place  of  the  gte 

SceUier  de  Gisors.- - The  new  post  and  telegap^ 

office  at  Vichy  has  been  officially  °Penec~;if  l  * 
competition  is  advertised  for  a  new  hospital  «  . 

Saint-Dizier.- - The  municipal  counci [  of  ^ 

seilles.  has  voted  a  sum  of  six  mi 
towards  the  construction  of  a  canal  jr  , 

seilles  to  the  Rhone. - A  new  post  and 

office  is  to  be  built  at  Orange.  ,1T1der- 

important  operations  are  shortly  to  an(j 

taken  with  the  object  of  enlarging  tb  .  jjue 
improving  the  approaches  to  on 

Berger  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  p  ■  ...  p,e 
the  side  of  the  Rue  du  Louvre,  w!ie,n°  j>ue  des. 
continued  by  an  enlargement  of  -  -t  ...  jm. 
Prouvaires.  At  the  same . time  a  yf  o)d 

provement  is  to  be  carried  ou£  “  pirouette  and 
houses  comprised  between  Ru®  r  ,  n  com. 

Rue  Mondtour: - The  works  h»v» '  bj”  “nla 

menced  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  H  p  . 

Piet6,”  which  was  founded  in  l630»6t  Stal  ' 
a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Th  gab 

will  be  built  in  the  large  ^eps.^tory  are  . 
petri'ere.: - -The  Gobelins,,  manufactoiy 
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occupied  with  four  tapestries,  from  Cartoons  by 
M.  Toudouze,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Rennes.  The  subjects  are— 
The  Marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany  ;  Jeanne  Dare 
and  the  Conn6table  de  Richemont  ;  the  death  of 
Duguesclin  ;  and  the  crowning  of  Nominod,  first 

King  of  Brittany. - The  Conseil  d’Etat  has 

authorised  the  Government  to  accept  the  legacy 
left  by  M.  Ldon  Dru  of  the  historic  chateau  of 
Vez,  and  the  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art 
which  it  contains.  The  chateau  will  be,  according 
•  to  the  will  of  the  testator,  classed  among  the 
“  Monuments  Historiques,”  and  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  at  least  three  days  in  the  week. 

. - The  Socidtd  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  lias  under 

consideration  the  establishment  of  a  “  Maison 
de  Retraite  ”  for  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
and  I  engravers.  The  cost  of  the  proposed 

building  is  estimated  at  a  million  francs. - An 

“  Ecole  des  Musses  ”  is  to  be  created  at  Paris, 
with  the  object  of  educating  and  preparing  candi¬ 
dates  for  filling  the  office  of  Curator  in  national 

museums  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. - The 

death  is  announced,  at  Paris,  of  Gamut,  Govern¬ 
ment  architect,  and  architect  also  to  the  office  of 
“  Administration  de  l’Enregistrement  ot  des 
Domains.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Germany. — The  Cathedral  at  Bamberg  is  to 
be  restored  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fritz 
Trangoth  Schulz,  of  the  Germanic  Museum, 

Niirnberg. - A  new  concert  hall  is  to  be  built  at 

Frankfort,  which  will  accommodate  25,000 
persons,  and  the  building  of  which  will  cost  about 
5,000,000  francs  ;  this  will  be  the  largest  hall  of 

the  kind  in  Germany. - The  Society  of  German 

Architects  and  Engineers  will  meet  at  Heilbronn 

shortly. - An  historical  exhibition  of  clocks 

took  place  in  July  at  Niirnberg,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  statue  of  Peter  Henlein,  the  inventor  of 

the  first  pocket  watch,  was  unveiled. - The  new 

“  Maximilian  ”  Bridge  at  Munich  was  opened  in 
J une  ;  the  bridge  was  built  by  the  firm  of  Sager 

&  Worner,  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  marks.— - A 

memorial  to  the  poet  Gottfried  Schwab  has  been 
executed  by  Professor  Ludwig  Schwab  and 

erected  in  Darmstadt. - A  new  Court  Theatre 

i3  to  be  built  at  Weimar  by  the  firm  Heilmann 
&  Littmann,  on  the  site  of  the  old  theatre. 

Austria. — In  the  competition  for  designs  for  a 
kursaal  and  baths  to  be  erected  at  Teplitz 
Schonau,  the  first  premium,  of  4,000  krone  each, 
was  awarded  to  Herr  Gustav  Jirsch,  Herr  Edmund 

Armin,  and  Herr  Marzell  Kammerer. - The 

large  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice,  at 
Olmiitz,  is  to  be  restored  ;  plans  are  being  designed 

for  this  by  Professor  Hauberisser,  of  Munich. - 

A  new  evangelical  church  is  to  be  built  in  Vienna 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  150,000  krona. 

Switzerland. — The  Art  Gallery  at  Zurieh  is 
to  be  rebuilt  from  plans  by  the  architect,  Herr 

Karl  Moser,  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  francs. - New 

schools  are  to  be  built  at  Arbon  by  the  firm  of 
Ott  &  Keller,  at  a  cost  of  270,000  francs. 

South  Africa. — Speaking  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  in  Pretoria,  the 
Mayor  said  that  the  municipality  was  about  to 
enter  on  large  public  works,  including  surface 
drainage  and  permanent  water  schemes,  plans 

for  which  were  complete. - Official  figures 

show  that  considerable  building  is  still  in  progress 
in'  Johannesburg.  For  the  quarter  just  ended 
plans  were  passed  for  2,002  buildings,  representing 
a  value  of  690,402/.  Since  January  last  plans 
have  been  approved  for  10,765  separate  buildings, 

representing  a  total  value  of  3,371,196/. - A 

new  township  is  to  be  laid  out  at  Embabaan  in 

Swazieland. - The  Mayor  of  Kroonstad  has 

been  authorised  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
E.  G.  White,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  for  the  erection 

of  the  local  Town  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  9,540/.  19s. - 

The  central  portion  of  the  Boksburg  Public 
Library  is  nearly  finished.  The  building  is  in 
the  old  Dutch  style.  Mr.  Fowle  is  the  con- 

tractoi-,  and  Mr.  P.  S.  Stewart  the  architect. - 

New  buildings  about  to  be  erected  include  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Cottage,  in  King  Williams - 
town,  a  boys’  school  at  Ladysmith,  Natal,  and 
Government  offices  at  Livingstone,  Rhodesia. 

- The  new  German  Club  in  Johannesburg 

has  been  handed  over  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Schluter  &  Doerig.  The  building 
is  a  two-storied  one,  and  has  been  erected 
on  three  stands  at  a  cqst  of  about  11,500/., 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  stands.  It  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Theophile  Schaerer. 

- During  July  the  Cape  Town  City  Council 

passed  twenty-nine  building  plans,  the  carrying  out 
of  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  71,000/. 
— —A  dispute  has  arisen  in  Pretoria  between 
the  master  builders  and  the  carpenters  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  former  having  served  a  notice  of 
reduction  of  wages  to  2s.  6d.  per  hour.  A  fort¬ 
night’s  notice  to  this  effect  was  given  ,  some  time 
ago,  and  the  masters  maintain  that  the  new  rate 
is  now  in  force  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  car¬ 
penters  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitration  board,  which  it  was  understood  would 
be  done  when  the  notice  was  first  given.  The 
men  deny  any  failure  on  their  part  to  keep  this 
undertaking,  and  a  mass,  meeting  is  being  called 
to.  consider  the  situation. 


miscellaneous. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
—Mr.  James  Patteson,  of  the  Marble,  Granite, 
&c..  Works,  Oxford-street,  Manchester,  has 
acquired  his  late  brother’s  interest  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Patteson,  and  has  opened  an 
office  and  showroom  at  7,  Bayley -street,  Bedford- 
square,  London,  W.C. 

Choir  Stalls,  Thorne y  Abbey,  Cambs.- 
New  choir  stalls  have  been  presented  to  the  old 
Abbey  church  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
K.G.,  and  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  the 
16th 'ult.  They  were  executed  by  Messrs  Jno. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Peterborough,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  of  Stamford. 

Open  Spaces. — Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.l ., 
has  informed  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  that 
he  will  present  to  the  City  three  of  the  farm 
situated  between  Loch  Goil  and  Loch  Long, 
covering  about  9,000  acres  in  all,  and  distant 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Glasgow.  The  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state,  and 
the  income  derived  therefrom  is  to  be  applied  in 
rendering  it  more  accessible  to  the  townsfolk. 
—Miss  Octavia  Hill,  in  appealing  for  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  the  acquisition  by  the  National 
Trust  of  the  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  the  Lake  of 
Ullswater,  states  that  of  the  sum  of  12,000Z.  which 
is  required  to  complete  the  purchase  the  amount 

already  obtained  is  now  1,1151. - On  August  7 

was  dedicated  to  the  public  an  open  space  known 
as  Mountsfield,  consisting  of  thirteen  acres,  at 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  which  have  been 
secured  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Borough  of 
Lewisham  and  the  London  County  Council,  and 
have  been  laid  out,  at  an  expenditure  of  3,115/., 
by  Colonel  Sexby,  chief  officer  of  the  Parks 
Department,  L.C.C.— .— On  August  5  was  opened 
Springfield  Park,  Upper  Clapton,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  acres,  with  an  island  in  the  river  Lea, 
which  have  been  bought  from  Mr.  T.  K.  Bros,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  (who  subscribed  1,000/.),  at 
a  total  outlay  of  some  40,000/.,  contributed  by 
the  London  County  Council  (20,000/.),  the 
Hackney  Borough  Council  (15,000/.),  the  Bethnal 
Green  Borough  Council  (250/.),  the  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton  Borough  Council  (1,000/.),  and  private  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  park  has  many  natural  beauties,  is 
well  timbered,  and  presents  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
Lea  valley.  Up  to  the  present  time  an  aggregate 
of  1,923  acres  have  been  secured  to  the  public  and 
vested  in  the  London  County  Council  since  they 
were  first  appointed. — ; — One  Tree  Hill,  Peckham 
Rye,  was  opened  on  August  7,  after  an  agitation 
for  its  acquisition  which  began  nine  years  ago. 
The  land  has  been  bought  by  the  Camberwell 
Borough  Council  for  6,100/.,  upon  terms  of  com¬ 
pulsory  sale,  the  owner  having  at  the  outset 
offered  to  sell  the  land  for  16,000/. 

Ecclesiastical  Properties.— Orders 

Council  have  been  made  for  giving  effect  to 
recommendations  framed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  apply  15,000/.  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  Addington  Park,  Surrey,  to 
the  purchase  and  upkeep  of  a  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  residence  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  ; 
and  to  appropriate  the  present  Bishop’s  House, 
Kennington,  for  uses  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 
Addington  Park,  a  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  was  sold  three  years  ago  for  45,000/., 
and  a  further  amount  of  2,371/.  was  paid  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  the  Archbishop 
in  respect  of  dilapidations  which  had  accrued 
before  the  sale.  The  total  net  proceeds  realised 
by  the  Commissioners  amounted  to  46,007/., 
through  the  discharge  of  a  small  mortgage  created 
in  respect  of  some  structural  improvements  at 
Addington.  The  new  archiepiscopal  palace  and 
its  site  at  Canterbury  have  cost  29,176/.  11s.  Id. 
The  old  episcopal  palace  at  Rochester  has  of  late 
years  been  sub-divided  into  private  houses,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  occupied  the  house 
in  Kennington  Park-road,  S.E. 

Birmingham’s  Ancient  Wells. — Considerable 
interest  attaches  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
well  in  Birmingham,  says  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  the 
well-known  antiquarian,  and  yet  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living  the  whole  water 
supply  of  the  town  was  derived  from  wells,  and 
Edgbaston-street,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Digbeth, 
Park-street,  Moor-street,  and  the  Bull  Ring,  or 
Corn  Cheaping,  were  all  honeycombed  with  wells. 
In  some  parts  wells  existed  in  the  cellars,  whilst 
in  the  streets,  notably  around  St.  Martin’s  Church 
and  Ladywell,  pumps  were  set  up  for  the  free  use 
of  the  public.  In  fact,  the  proper  name  of  the 
church  end  of  Digbeth  was  Well -street.  The 
Cock  well,  which  was  near  the  Cock  Tavern  in 
this  Well-strset,  must  have  been  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  Another  public  well,  probably  as  ancient, 
was  discovered  when  the  old  Lamb  House  at  the 
bottom  of  Crooked-lane  (known  as  Suffield’s)  was 
destroyed  some  dozen  years  ago.  The  great 
stones  of  this  well,  like  those  at  the  Old  Crown 
House,  unearthed  some  fifty  years  since,  were  the 
work  of  a  very  early  date.  The  public  well  in 
Lamb -yard  was  known  to  our  forefathers  as  the 
well  at  the  Welsh  End,  and  was  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  ;  as  also  was  another,  probably 
still  more  ancient,  near  the  Swan  Tavern  in  New- 
street,  behind  the  public  toll-booth.  This  last- 
l  named  well  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the 
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thoroughfare,  which  has  „ G 

since  the  days  of  R.iohard  J? 
and  very  old  by-road  or  natw’0  hetl  ‘he  C* 
being  made  into  a  street defied? 
built  in  it.  But  the  we“  reS,1*8  ?‘:' 

until  the  end  of  the 

one  in  BennettVhill  has  a 
account  of  its  age  than  any  foE  Inter«< « 
The  one  at  the  back  of  the  0?ri  R  °r  8onie 
instance,  was  younger  by  Hotel 

the  one  under  notice  was  *hS?-a  century'b 
made  m  1680,  when  Colmore.!!,18  smal1  doubt 
lane  and  New  Hall  itself  was  * ***•  -% Hail 
modern  mansion.—  D-  a  nnm"~ 


trade  of  the  Grand  Duchy'  of* S??"?  ®  Ik 
year  1904,  Mr.  Consul  Cooke  ul  i*"1"" «, 
whilst  Finland  is  not  blessed  *“ 
other  metals  to  any  appreciable  eit™  ', 
expanse  of  her  Government  forest?”  *’  "*•« 
ally  in  the  far  north— only  rernim?0" 
generally  known  to  be  bettor  nSd  1?  *"»» 
fl.s  these  timber  nmmlmc _  «  sec'i  the  more  sn 


grotll, 


s  these  timber  supplies  are  „f . 
many  of  the  trees  being  of  a  greet  7.  U  ", 
sure  of  being  carefully  husbanded^ 
supply  of  trees,  it  can  safely  be  said  ,  7 
centuries,  whereas  the  foresta  in  ■  !Iwf't 
seem  rapidly  to  be  disappearing  C™1' i"* 
population,  too,  is  a  powerful  factor  11 
the  timber  supply,  as  vast  tract.  „  (*T*J 
annually  brought  into  cultivatio?  jJ**11' 
from  Finland  chiefly  consist  of  thcb.it H|* 
kinds  (from  45  to  60  per  cent.  I  a  0  ,v',; 
wood-pulp,  paper,  and  cardtearf 
obvious  disadvantage  for  Finland  ,  a" 
j.e  timber,  has  an  Wume  "2S 
trade  the  more  so  a,  its  prioes  often  vary  „ " 
siderably.  The  spring  of  1904 
prices  for  timber,  whereas  in  the  attune!  N 
fell,  causing  a  corresponding  decree 
end  of  the  year.  For  instance  the  nZ 
cubic  metre  for  battens  fell  4S  miH  V  ,  !*r 
from  1903  to  1904.  The  §££? % 
'exported  in  1904  was  as  follows,  in  cubic,  * 
—Masts,  spars,  etc.,  221,121;  props  iJS' 
paper-wood,  633,702;  rafters,  123  519  'sW- 
60,840;  laths,  108,682;  firewood  ,  uS 
planks,  340,266;  battens,  847  348  •’  hfL)-' 
1.245,  i 67  ;  deal  ends,  149,006.  bwwK 
South  African  market  being  overstocked 
fall  m  the  larger  deal  sizes  occurred  and  still  ™,' 
tinues.  In  spite  of  this  large  export  the  U 
prices  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  'whole  ir 
about  340,000/.,  i.e.,  4,900,000/.  in  1904  2 
5,240,000/.  in  1903  and  4,640,000/.  in  1902.  The 
export  values  of  the  most  important  kinds  of 
timber  in  1904  were:  — Masts,  spare  «c 
132,680/. ;  props,  429,840/, ;  paper -wood,  189 12(1/' 
fir  wood,  48,520/.  ;  birch  wood,  79,680/. ;  rafteri 
111,160/.;  laths,  43,480/.;  planks,  61248(11- 
battens,  1,186,280/.;  boards,  1,593,800/.’;  deai 
ends,  53,640/.  The  largest  reduction  of  value 
was  in  sawn  goods. 

Glass  Bricks  and  Tiles. — In  previous  issues* 
we  have  referred  to  the  use  of  glass  bricks  fort!.? 
internal  partitions  of  a  hospital  building  and  ia 
the  construction  of  pavement  lights  for  an'  apart- 
ment  house.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to 
know  that  bricks  and  tiles  of  glass  are  being 
made  under  the  Garchey  patents,  and  extensively 
employed  in  several  continental  countries.  In 
France  tiles  have  been  used  for  the  walls,  floors, 
and  stairways  of  various  stations  on  the  Pans 
Metropolitan  Railway,  but  on  stairs  they  seem  lo 
become  too  slippery  to  be  safe.  Two  streets  in 
Paris  have  been  paved  with  similar,  bricks  laid  on 
concrete,  but  these  bricks  do  not  wear  so  well  ai 
stone.  Part  of  the  Rue  de  la  Republique,  at 
Lyons,  was  paved  with  glass  tiles  in  1898.  In 
Germany  glass  bricks  are  occasionally  employed 
in  building  construction ;  they  are  made  for 
dovetailed  joints,  so  that  very  little  cement  is 
required.  In  Holland  opaque  bricks  are  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  and  transparent 
bricks  for  the  walls  of  workshops,  conservatories, 
and  other  strutcures  where  light  is  a  desideratum. 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks,  molten  glass  is 
granulated  by  being  thrown  into  cold  water;  it 
is  then  placed  in  moulds,  heated  until  plastic,  and 
shaped  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  bricks  being 
cooled  in  ovens  of  special  construction. 

The  Esholt  Arbitration.— Arbitration  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  commenced  at  the  Surveyor 
Institution,  London,  on  the  7th  inst.,  between 
the  Bradford  Corporation  and  the  Misses  Stars- 
field  and  Mrs.  McCall,  from  whom  the  former  is 
taking  1,700  acres  of  land  in  Yeadon,  Rawdon 
Idle,  Eccleshill,  and  Guiseley,  for  the  purposes  o: 
outfall  works  for  the  city  sewage.  The  property 
includes  also  twenty  houses,  eighty  cottages,  forty 
farms,  and  two  public -houses.  Sir  John  Holl& 
ton,  M.P.,  was  the  umpire,  and  Mr.  ’™rj 
Middleton  was  arbitrator  for  the  claimants,  an  1 
Mr.  Chas.  Gott  for  the  Corporation  of  Bradfou 
The  total  claim  has  been  variously  stated  a> 
between  350,000/.  and  380,000/.  The  counsel  lor 


■'  Vol.  lxxxviii.,  pp.  855  and  184. 
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...  -liumants  were  Mr.  Tindal  Atldmon,  K  C„ 

;  tSSL  M  K-C-  “d  Mr-  ; 

l  ,hi  Corporation  of  Bradford  were  represented 
rt  BS  Browne,  K.C.,  Mr.  Waugh,  K.C., 
ind  Mr.  Jeeves,  *  ^  _ 

legal. 

ROBERTS  AND  ANOTHER  v.  STYTHE. 
Appended  is  the  full  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
ileal  (briefly  reported  in  our  last  week  s  issue) 
mthesDDeal  °f  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  builders, 

5m  an  order  of  the  judge  in  chambers  affirming 
the  order  of  the  Master  and  staying  the  action  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  an  arbitration  clause 
in  the  contract  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
defendant,  the  building  owner,  referring  all 
disputes  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Rowland  Lloyd 

J°Thc  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment, 
add  the  contract  provided  that  all  matters  arising 
under  it  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  architect, 
mid  there  was  also  a  provision  which  enabled  the 
parties  to  refer  any  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
architect,  who  was  to  be  the  judge  between  them 
Up  to  this  point  the  contract  had  been  carried 
out,  and  they  had,  therefore,  deliberately  elected 
to  have  him  for  their  arbitrator  during  the  course 
of  the  execution  of  the  contract  upon  the  very 
matters  in  connexion  with  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  invited  to  deal  as  arbitrator.  As  very 
frequently  arose  under  these  contracts,  certain 
questions  had  become  the  subject  matter  of 
discussion  because  the  two  posts  of  architect  and 
arbitrator  were  posts  that  were  incompatible. 

It  was  a  principle  of  our  law  that  a  man  could 
not  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  own  cause.  But 
the  parties  here  had  deliberately  elected  that  the 
person  who  was  concerned  in  these  matters  should 
also  be  the  person  to  be  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and 
they  could  not  now  take  an  exception  to  ■  his 
exercising  that  function  because  of  his  being 
employed  in  two  capacities.  It  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  late  Lord  Justice  Bowen  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  the  icy  impartiality  of  a 
Rhadamanthus  in  such  a  case.  Therefore  in 
this  ease,  knowing  full  well  that  the  architect  was 
acting  in  a  double  capacity,  the  plaintiffs  agreed 
by  the  contract  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
particular  arbitrator,  sought  to  set  it  aside  by 
throwing  mud  at  the  architect  and  seeking  to 
asperse  his  character.  A  more  reckless  charge  he 
had  never  himself  seen  in  an  affidavit.  The 
plaintiffs  had  not  scrupled  to  charge  the  architect 
with  fraud  and  collusion  with  the  building  owner, 
and  when  they  gave  the  basis  on  which  the  charge 
might  be  founded,  the  Court  found  there  was 
practically  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  it.  It 
rested  simply  upon  “  I  am  informed  and  believe,” 
and  when  they  came  to  examine  the  matter  of 
the  information  and  belief  it  resolved  itself  into 
one  of  two  matters  which  were  capable  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  which  had  been  explained  fully  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court  by  the  architect.  First 
of  all,  the  builders  relied  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
couree  of  the  contract,  as  not  uncommonly 
happened,  they  were  in  need  of  money,  and  they 
wanted  some  assurance  from  the  architect  as  to 
what  would  be  the  money  due  to  them  upon  the 
execution  of  the  contract,  and  they  wanted  that 
assurance  in  order  that  they  might  borrow  money 
from  the  bank.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Roberts  saw 
the  architect  in  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  described  to  the  Court  by  the  architect  him- 
jelf.  supported  by  his  clerk,  as  to  what  actually 
happened  on  that  occasion.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  if  the  architect  had  acted  differently,  but 
die  result  was  that  the  architect,  without  making 
an  exact  examination  of  the  time  and  labour  and 
1  w  precise  conditions  of  the  account,  formed  a 
rough  estimate,  which  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  in 
•well  lie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much 
‘jrger  sum  would  be  payable  to  the  builders  as 
no  result  of  the  execution  of  the  work  than  was 
in  fact  the  case.  The  architect  wrote  a  letter 
‘iiuieatmg  that  something  like  300/.  for  extras 
m gut  lie  due  t0  the  builders.  But  supposing 
i"  md  done  all  that,  what  effect  would  it  have, 

,  )0  bkcly  to  have,  on  the  mind  of  the  architect 
on  he  afterwards  came  to  look  into  the  matter  ? 

1  “Ppefed  to  his  lordship  that  it  would  have 
S  "1uch  more  likely  to  have  had  this  effect, 
....  V'l  architect  would  have  desired  to  bring 
matfl'h  u 68  justifying  the  previous  esti, 

2  7. hftd-  given.  But  what  had  .he  done  in 
L  nV.r  V,  °u  g°‘ug  into  the  figures  ho  found 

at  nothing  hke  what  he  thought  would  become 

admhTu1!1.  act  due'  Iu  fact>  he  had  had  to 
Mil,  L  ,  b.u  6  previous  estimate  was  incorrect, 

.  J  '  ,  "  fhe  explanation  that  lie  had  not  taken 
it  S.™?  t0  mvestigate  and  find  out  what 
he  u  °re  he  committed  himself  to  the  opinion 

«  !x;en'  .What  effMt  >‘ad  »"  the 

,0"„th6  f°urt  ‘  It  indicated  nothing 
H.  Sr  “llus;™  »"  the  part  of  the  architect 
S  he r?Iy  ohan«7!. opinion,  the  opinion 
'kre»ll7iW1pre??fd  betore,  end  ho  explained 
luvthijH,  L|“  iy  he  did  so.  So  far  from  that  being 
»« e  1  k  “v,del;e“  of  fri™I  O'-  dishonesty,  it 
“pStT  m  favo"r  °f  ‘he  architect’s 

J.  In  the  next  case  it  was  said,  in 


regard  to  the  footings,  the  case  showed  fraud,  or 
misconduct,  or  collusion,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  What  wer9  the  circumstances  ?  There 
appeared  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  dimen¬ 
sions  named  in  the  specifications  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  on  the  plans.  The  builders  had  contracted 
on  the  specifications  to  make  footings  of  much 
larger  depth.  They  were  relieved  by  the  architect 
from  making  them  of  that  depth,  and  made  them 
of  very  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  in  that  view 
the  architect,  looking  at  that  fact,  made  a  deduc¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  footings  of  the 
smaller  depth  being  used,  and  gave  the  defendant 
the  benefit  of  that  deduction.  He  thought  the 
evidence  showed  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  suggestion  that  he  had  done  that  impro¬ 
perly.  And  yet,  absolutely,  the  plaintiffs  had 
the  effrontery,  on  a  suggestion  of  that  kind,  to 
found  an  imputation  of  fraud  and  collusion  against 
the  architect.  Again,  there  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  architect,  although  lie  had  taken  up  a  position 
contrary  to  the  building  owner’s  view  and  in 
favour  of  the  builders  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
pressed  by  threats,  and  even  intimidation,  in 
the  shape  of  threats  of  litigation,  to  give  way  to 
the  building  owner  in  order  to  curry  favour  with 
him,  and  had  pressure  put  upon  him  to  decide 
adversely  to  the  builders.  What  did  all  that  come 
to  ?  To  his  mind,  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
denial  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to 
anything  of  that  sort.  There  was  just  a  sufficient 
shadow  of  foundation,  which  explained  how  the 
change  came  about.  The  building  owner  was 
pressing  for  the  completion  of  the  contract.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  it  was  dragging 
on,  and  consulted  a  solicitor  to  see  what  pressure 
could,  through  the  architect,  be  put  upon  the 
builders  to  hurry  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  result  was  that  he  saw  the  architect,  and  the 
latter  pushed  the  thing  on  as  well  as  he  could. 
That  was  the  whole  foundation  for  the  charge  of 
undue  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  architect 
by  pressure  of  threats  or  litigation.  In  his 
opinion  thex’e  was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  imputations  on  the  architect  in  this  case,  and 
therefore  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  said  lie  was  also  satisfied 
on  the  evidence  that  there  was  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  the  accusations  brought  by  the  plaintiffs 
against  the  architect.  He  regretted  to  be  obliged 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  charges  against  the 
architect  were  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  most 
recklessly,  and,  in  his  opinion,  merely  with  the 
object  of  trying  to  defeat  the  application  by  the 
defendant  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  plaintiffs  and  him  should  be  referred  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  as  agreed  to  in  the  contract  between  the 
parties.  He  desired  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  shadow  of  ground  whatever  had  been  shown 
to  justify  any  charge  of  misconduct  against  the 
arbitrator  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  against  his 
character.  Nothing  had  been  shown  which  would 
justify  that  Court  in  refusing  to  refer  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
defendant  to  the  arbitration  of  this  gentleman, 
the  architect,  according  to  the  agreement.  There 
was  no  ground,  to  his  mind,  shown  to  justify  the 
appeal,  and  he  thought  it  should  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with 
costs.  _ 1  _ ___ 

SOUTHEND  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Dowsett  v.  Ramuz  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  last  week — an  action  by  the  plaintiff 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
building  in  Victoria-avenue,  Southend -on-Sea, 
beyond  the  building  line  mentioned  in  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  dated  October  26,  1878,  and  in 
alleged  breach  of  covenants  contained  therein. 

The  defence  was  a  denial  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  an  injunction.  . 

The  plaintiff’s  ease  was  that  on  October  26, 
1878,  certain  property,  part  of  the  Milton  Hall 
estate,  Southend-on-Sea,  was  conveyed  to  a  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  conveyance  containing  a  covenant 
by  the  purchaser  that  no  buildings  should  be 
erected  on  the  land  conveyed  between  the 
building  line  35  ft.  from  the  road  and  the  roadway 
shown  on  the  plan,  except  fences.  Hudson  sub¬ 
sequently  erected  a  house,  called  Eton  House, 
upon  the  land,  the  main  part  of  which  stood  back 
35  ft.  6  in.  on  each  side  of  the  bays  and  the  bays 
32.  ft.  5  in.  from  the.  road.  In  1881  the  plaintiff 
built  a  house  on  the!  adjoining  .piece  of  land,  the 
frontage  being  the.  same,  distance  from  the  road. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  it  Avas  the  custom  at 
Southend  to  permit  owners  to  bring  forward  their 
bay  windows  slightly  beyond  the  stipulated 
building  line.  The  defendant  in  1904  purchased 
Eton  House,  and  purported  to  convert  the  house 
on  the  ground  floor  into  shops,  and  deposited 
plans,  which  were  passed,  showing  that  the 
building  line  of  the  house  would  be  brought 
forward  to  32  ft.  4J  in.  from  the  road.  The 
plaintiff’s  case  was  that  this  would  be  prejudicial 
to  all  the  other  purchasers  who  had  bought  on 
the  same  conditions. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  it  was  argued  that 
Hudson  bought  the  land  on  which  his  house  was 
erected  on  the  footing  that  there  was  a  building 


line,  and  when  the  plaintiff  broke  the  stipulation 
he  deprived  Hudson  of  the  benefit  stipulated  for. 
It  was  also  contended  that  there  was  no  case  in 
the  books  where  a  plaintiff  was  held  to  be  entitled 
to  enforce  a  covenant  which  he  had  himself 
broken. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  the  defendant’s  house  was  the  first  to  be 
built,  and  the  bay  windows  were  infringements  of 
the  building  line.  The  plaintiff  then  built,  and 
had  infringed  by  building  bay  windows.  That 
fact  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  compelling  the 
defendant  to  pull  down  the  bay  windows,  but  it 
did  not  entitle  the  defendant  further  to  infringe 
the  building  line.  If  the  defendant’s  infringe¬ 
ment  was  an  equivalent  to  that  of  the  plaintiff’s 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  had  been  equal  sinners, 
and  the  defendant  proposed  to  add  to  his  breach 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  already  committed  a 
breach.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  was  not 
only  an  excess,  but  so  great  an  excess  that  it 
ought  to  be  restrained.  He  accordingly  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from 
building  as  shown  in  the  plans  deposited  by  him 
with  the  Town  Council  and  passed  by  them. 

Mr.  Acland,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  Herbert  Smith 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ford  for  the  defendant. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

The  case  of  Rippin  v.  The  Isle  of  Thane  t 
Rural  District  Council  came  before  a  Divisional 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Lawrance  and  Ridley, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Rippin 
against  a  decision  of  the  justices  of  Margate. 
The  case  came  before  the  Court  in  the  form  of  a 
special  case. 

The  case  stated  that  a  complaint  was  preferred 
by  the  Council  against  Mr.  Rippin,  auctioneer,  cf 
No.  33,  Cheapside,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rake,  and  Messrs. 
Rippin  &  Rake,  Limited,  that  they,  being  persons 
who  intended  to  lay  out  a  street  on  the  Park 
estate,  Birchington-on-Sea,  to  be  known  as 
Brunswick-road,  had  failed  to  give  to  the  Council 
notice  in  writing  of  such  intention,  or  to  forward 
plans  and  sections  to  the  Council’s  surveyors, 
contrary  to  by-law  91  (with  respect  to  new 
streets  and  buildings),  and  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  At 
the  hearing  Mr.  Rake  and  Messrs.  Rippin  &  Rake 
were  dismissed  from  the  complaint,  and  the 
summons  was  only  pressed  against  the  appellant. 
On  his  behalf  it  was  contended  that  the  summons 
was  bad  in  law,  but  the  justices  held  that  the 
case  must  proceed  as  against  him.  The  justices 
after  hearing  the  case  found  that  an  offence  had 
been  committed  by  the  appellant  under  the 
by-law,  but  that  the  appellant  had  since  complied 
with  it,  and  they  imposed  a  fine  of  2/.  and  costs 
for  such  breach.  The  questions  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  were — (1)  Whether  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  justices  were  right  in  hearing-  the 
complaint,  against,  the  appellant,  after  the  re¬ 
spondents  had  decided  to  offer  no  evidence 
against  Mr.  Rake  and  Messrs.  Rippin  &  Rake. 
Limited,  and  they  had  accordingly  dismissed 
the  case  against  them  ;  (2)  whether  by-law  91 
applied  to  a  street  as  distinguished  from  a  new 
street  ;  (3)  whether  the  road  was  a  street  or  new 
street  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  by-law  91  of  the  Council;  (4) 
whether  there  was’ any  evidence  of  any  intention 
to  lay  out  a  street  or  new  street  ;  (5)  whether 
the  justices  were  right  in  deciding  that  the 
work  done  on  the  road  immediately  prior  to  the 
information  amounted  to  evidence  of  an  intention 
to  lay  out  the  road  at  that  time  ;  and  (6)  whether 
the  complaint  was  not  barred  under  Section  1 1 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Turner  appeared  for  the  appellant, 
and  Mr.  Thorn  Drury  tor  the  respondents, 

Mr.  Turner  argued  that  the  by-law  applied 
only  to  new  streets,  that  it  was  ultra  vires,  that 
the  road  was  not  a  street  or  new  street  within  the 
meaning  of  the  by-law,  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  intention  to  lay  out  a  new  stree  . 

In  the  resuit  their  lordships,  without  calling 
upon  counsel  -  for  the  respondents,  affirmed  e 
decision  of  the  justices,  and  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs.  _ _ _  ■ 

ACTION  AGAINST  LANDLORD  FOR 
DEFECTIVE  FLOORING. 

•  Judgment:- was  given  in  the  Court  of  Appea, 
composed  of-  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lor 
Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  10th  in  ., 
in  the  case  of  Cavalier  and  another  r  Pope 
the  application  of  the  defendant  for  judgment  or 
alternatively  for  a  new  trial  or  aPfal*r°™ 
verdict  and  judgment  at  trial  before  Mi.  Justice 
Phillimore  and  a  common  jury  m  tne  ivi  g 
Bench  Division.  ,  M  . 

The  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  ' 

Cavalier  to  recover  damages  from  the  d  if 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  Mia \  C 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  delendant  s  agent 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  to  do  cert  »  P 
in  a  house  known  as  18,  Bridport-pla ,  ,  V  ut’ 

of  which  Mr.  Cavalier  was  tenant  to  the  d 1  di *  ^ 

Mr  Cavalier  also  claimed  from  the  defend 
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expenses  he  had  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
accident  to  Mrs.  Cavalier. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Cavalier,  in  December,  1901,  entered  into  a 
verbal  agreement  with  £the  defendant’s  agent  for 
the  tenancy  of  three  rooms  in  the  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  a  monthly  rent.  The  plaintiffs  during  the 
tenancy  repeatedly  called  the  agent’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  floor  required 
repairing,  and  on  December  9,  1902,  the  agent 
(according  to  the  plaintiffs’  case)  agreed  to  do  the 
hecesSary  repairs  if  Mr.  Cavalier  stayed  on  as 
tenant.  The  repairs,  however,  were  not  carried 
out,  and  on  October, 21,  1903,  while  Mrs.  Cavalier 
was  standing  on  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  the  back 
ltbgs  of  the  chair  went  through  the  floor,  and  the 
result  was  that  Mrs.  Cavalier  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  sustained  serious  injuries.  At  the 
trial  the  jury  found,  in  answer  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions  left  to  them. by  the  learned  judge,  that  the 
agent. had  notice  or  knowledge  that  the  kitchen 
floor  was  in  a  defective  state  ;  that  the  agent 
promised  to  repair  it  ;  and  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
cting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  They 
..oajcorl  tlio  rlnmarr/aa  nf.  7fi/  'for  tile  wife  aild  25/. 


assessed  the  damages  at  75/.  for  the  wife  and  25/. 
for  the  husband,  and  judgment  was  entered 
accordingly  with  costs,  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
holding  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  recover 
because,  although  the  defendant  was  not  liable 
to  her  in  contract,  lie  was  liable  to  her  in  tort. 
The  defendant  now  moved  for  judgment  against 
the  wife,  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice 
Romer  held  that  as  Mrs.  Cavalier  had  no  contract 
with  the  defendant  on  which  she  could  sue,  to 
succeed  she  must  establish  that  her  injury  was 
caused,  by  the  defendant’s  neglect  of  some  private 
duty  he  owed  towards  her  in  reference  to  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  flooring.  In  their 
opinion  the  agreement  to  repair  did  not  bring  the 
landlord  within  that  class  of  case  where  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  dangerous  premises  was  held 
liable  for  inviting  an  unsuspecting  guest  or 
stranger  to  come  upon  the  premises.  The  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Cavalier  to  repair  could  not  create 
a  special  private  duty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  the  wife,  which  would  have  had  no  existence 
in  the  absence  of  the  contract.  If  any  invitation 
to.  the  wife  could  be  implied  at  all,  it  was  an  invi¬ 
tation  by  the  husband,  which  the  wife  accepted, 
knowing  all  the  facts.  Their  lordships  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed,  and 
judgment  entered  for  the  defendant  as  against  Mrs. 
Cavalier. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  dissented.  He  thought 
that  Mrs.  Cavalier  was  entitled  to  a  remedy  at  law 
for  the  injury  she  had  sustained.  It  was  true 
that  the  plaintiffs  knew  of  the  condition  of  the 
premises,  but  they  did  not  willingly  incur  the 
risk  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  landlord.  He  thought  that  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  “  Langridge  v.  Levy  ”  was  an  authority 
for  the  position  taken  on  behalf  of  the  wife. 

By  a  majority,  therefore,  the  appeal  was 
allowed,  and  judgment  entered  for  the  defendant 
as  against  the  wife,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Montague  Lash,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Lilley 
appeared  for  the  appellant ;  and  Mr.  Wilshere  for 
the  respondents. 


HAMPSTEAD  PAVING  APPORTIONMENT 
DISPUTE. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  11th  inst.,  delivered  a  considered  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Elsdon  v.  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  the  owner  of 
certain  houses  abutting  upon  Gondar-gardens, 
Hampstead,  for  a  declaration  that  an  apportion¬ 
ment  by  the  defendants,  dated  April  14,  1904, 
was  invalid. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  were  shortly  as 
follows  : — On  the  west  side  of  Gondar-gardens 
(which  was  a  new  street),  about  200  yds.  away, 
was  land  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  one  Cotton, 
deceased.  On  this  land  houses  were  erected 
fronting  upon  the  Sarre-road,  and  which  had 
gardens  running  down  to  Gondar-gardens,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  a  fence.  On 
October  10,  1901,  the  defendants,  acting  under 
their  statutory  powers,  passed  a  resolution  that  a 
portion  of  Gondar-gardens  should  be  paved,  and 
that  the  estimated  expenses  should  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  and  charged  upon  the  owners  of  the 
houses  and  premises  abutting  on  such  portion  as 
mentioned  in  the  resolution,  including  all  the 
houses  fronting  on  Sarre-road,  the  apportionment 
being  at  the  rate  of  1/.  3s.  per  ft.  of  frontage. 
The  defendants  rescinded  that  resolution  and 
apportionment  on  March  3,  1904,  and  on  April  14, 
1904,  passed  a  fresh  resolution  apportioning  the 
expenses  among  the  owners  of  the  houses  and  land 
abutting  on  the  portion  paved,  but  excluding 
from  the  apportionment  the  owners  of  the  houses 
fronting  Sarre-road,  and  purporting  to  apportion 
the  nominal  sum  of  10s.  in  regard  to  the  strip  of 
land  on  which  stood  the  fence  which  separated  the 
Sarre-road  premises  from  Gondar-gardens.  The 
result  of  the  later  apportionment  was  to  increase 
the  amount  payable  by  the  plaintiff  and  the 
remaining  owners  to  1/.  18s.  per  foot  frontage,  and 
the  present  action  was  accordingly  commenced. 


The  defence  was  that  the  apportionment  of 
April  14,  1904,  properly  apportioned  the  expenses. 

Mr  Justice  Joyce,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
no  one  questioned  that  if  an  apportionment  made 
by  the  authority  were  determined  to  be  invalid  a 
fresh  one  could  be  made.  The  new  apportion¬ 
ment  .  omitted  all  mention  of  the  houses  in  the 
Sarre-road  and  inserted  instead  “  land  upon 
which  old  fence  stands,”  pm-porting  to  charge  the 
owners  or  owner  of  the  land,  whatever  it  might  be, 
so  referred  to  with  the  nominal  sum  of  10s.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  aggregate  sum  of 
more  than  500/.  charged  by  the  original  appor¬ 
tionment  on  the  houses  in  Sarre-road  was  thus 
thrown  upon  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  Gondar- 
gardens,  some  of  which  belonged  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  naturally  objected  to  have  the  assessment 
upon  his  property  materially  increased  in  that 
manner.  Upon  investigation,  lie  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  theory 
that  the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  houses  in 
Sarre-road  were  cut  off  from  the  new  street, 
Gondar-gardens,  by  any  intervening  strip  of  land 
whatsoever  belonging  to  any  person  other  than 
the  owners  of  the  houses  in  Sarre-road.  He 
found  as  a  fact  that  if  the  houses  in  Sarre-road 
were  not  houses  forming  the  new  street,  still  the 
lands  of  the  Cotton  trustees  demised  to  the 
lessees  of  the  houses  in  Sarre-road  did,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  statute,  bound  or  abut 
upon  the  new  street,  and  so  were  liable  to  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  some  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  paving  apportioned  upon  them  in  common 
with  the  other  owners  in  the  new  street.  If  the 
properties  of  the  lessees  in  Sarre-road  abutted 
upon  the  new  street,  as  in  his  opinion  they  did, 
some  portion  of  the  expense  must  be  apportioned 
upon  them.  In  his  opinion,  the  last  apportion¬ 
ment  was  illegal  and  invalid,  and  he  made  a 
declaration  to  that  effect.  If  the  defendants 
sought  to  enforce  the  apportionment  the  plaintiff 
would  have  liberty  to  apply  for  an  injunction. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Martelli  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  Macmorran,  Iv.C.,  and 
Mr.  Courthorpe-Munroe  for  the  defendants. 


LIMITATION  OF  POWERS  OF  A  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  concluded  the  hearing  of  the 
case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  the  Pontypridd 
Urban  District  Council. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  at  the  relation  of  the  present  trustees  of 
the  Baroness  Llanover,  deceased,  against  the 
defendants  to  restrain  them,  their  contractors, 
servants,  and  workmen,  from  erecting  or  per¬ 
mitting.  to  remain  upon  any  portion  of  the  land 
at  Gwernygerwn,  Treforest,  near  Pontypridd, 
which  was  purchased  from  the  trastees  in  1902, 
any  building  or  works  not  required  or  intended 
for  the  purposes  of  the  defendants’  electric 
lighting  undertaking,  and  from  permanently 
using  the  land,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  acquired,  viz., 
the  production  and  supply  of  electricity.  The 
relator  trustees,  on  their  own  behalf,  claimed  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  using 
any  part  of  the  land  or  any  building  on  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance  or  cause  damage 
to  the  Llanover  estate. 

It  appeared  that  after  the  purchase  of  the  land 
the  defendants,  in  April,  1903,  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to  use  a 
part  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  refuse 
destructor,  but  were  told  that  the  Board  had  no 
power  to  sanction  the  use  of  the  land  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  had  been 
acquired.  In  the  following  April  the  trustees 
were  applied  to  to  accept  a  re-conveyance  of  the 
part  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
the  destructor  and  then  to  convey  it  back  again 
to  the  defendants,  the  latter  paying  the  costs,  but 
the  trustees  declined  to  entertain  the  application. 
Failing  in  both  quarters,  the  defendants  went 
through  the  form  of  conveying  this  part  of  the 
land  to  a  Mr.  Davis  and  taking  a  re-conveyance 
from  him,  the  undertaking  to  re-convey  being  a 
condition  of  the  conveyance  to  Davis,  and 
although  informed  by  the  trustees  that  they 
objected  to  the  refuse  destructor  being  built  there, 
the  defendants  had  commenced  the  construction 
of  the  destructor,  although  no  sanction  had  been 
obtained  for  it  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  trustees’  view  was  that  the  destruction  of 
dust  and  refuse  on  any  portion  of  the  land  in 
question  would  cause  a  serious  nuisance,  and 
would  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  trust 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  being 
developed  for  building. 

Thb  nature  of  the  defence  was  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Council  for  establishing  their  works  for 
generating  electrical  energy  included  a  scheme 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  practice  for  utilising 
the  heat  derived  from  a  refuse  destructor  for 
working  the  electric  generating  machinery.  This 
plan  they  had,  for  reasons  of  economy,  adopted 
as  long  ago  as  1901,  on  the  advice  of  their  electrical 
engineer. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  in  giving  judgment. 


defence,  that  the  deteitTh  b 
nser  over  the  land  as  sug*”*1  l»i' 
wide-reaclnng  nature  and  it  ’  88  (|f  a  v 
trary  to  the  powers  given  enH  3 
regard  to  the  supply  6f  •he  Coii 

not  apply  that  principle  „  B. 

Defendants  acquired  pimen,  ,  ™  »*.t  2 

was  whether  the  land  was  acquh  J?  h?d  '«  deefj, 
trie  Lighting  Act  or  under  t?le 
In  Ins  opinion  it  was  under  the  Pi  tHealtl1 
Act.  and  for  the  purpose  of  electric i 
ndants  had  powers 


I  powers  uuderth.  a  n  Ml 
Act  to  erect  a  dust  destructor'^ 


aesn  uocoi  oe  erected  on  the  lima  •  1  le  «nst 
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to  create  if  he  gave  the  det 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.  ’ 


18,837  of  1904. — S.  Saundfh«  •  xr 
Bricks,  Tiles,  and  the  like.  %  v 


Thin  relates  to  means  for  sheltering  brick,  llm 
ram.  According  to  the  invention,  bet„,T 
two  rows  of  bricks  a  series  of  rigid  mV,  : 
of  suitable  height. 

sections  of  roof  arc  interposed,  which  w 
wood,  and  which  ora  secured  to  stalls™,*! 


longitudinally  between  the" Yota'S  ’Lit  • 
thereon  in  such  a  manner  that  end,  /  * 

roof  is  capable  of  angular  motion  abrnt  tt'1 
of  sa,d  shafts.  To  each  section  oi  ,o„7,S" 
side  of  the  poles  is  attached  a  cord,  each  cS 
being  led  up  over  pulleys  or  guides  and 
a  main  rope,  extending  at  right  ,„gl,,  „ 
smaller  oords-that  „  to  say,  in  the  direetion  v 
the  brick  row  and  m  such  manner  tint  b,  JL, 
at  one  end  of  tins  main  rope  all  the  siC 
roofs  on  the  hacks  may  be  raised  eimnltaaiil, 
and  again  on  releasing  the  rope  they  mav  ill 
descend  into  their  sheltering  position,  mZ 
being  also  provided  for  protecting  the  bricks  from 
side  ram,  consisting  of  freely  swinging  hints) 
flaps  attached  to  each  section  of  roof  and 
for  preventing  said  flaps  from  blowing  inwards 


19,684  of  1904.— G.  P.  Campbell:  Machim 
for  Making  Building  Blocks. 


A  machine  for  making  building  blocks  of  cement 
concrete,  or  the  like,  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  a  mould  or  box  into  which  the  concrete  or  the 
like  is  introduced,  said  mould  or  box  havim 
hinged  sides,  a  bed  or  base,  extending  bearing 
parts  by  which  the  supports  or  bearings  which 
carry  the  hinges  of  the  sides  may  be  mounts] 
and  hinged  at  different  points  laterally,  and  a 
removable  bottom  plate  resting  on  the  bed  for 
varying  the  depth  of  the  stone  to  be  made, 
19,994  of  1904. — W.  P.  Morgan:  Ventiklm ij 
Buildings  and  the  like. 

A  system  of  ventilating  buildings  or  rooms  con. 
sisting  of  a  pipe  passing  horizontally  through  the 
building  from  side  to  side  over  the  said  room,  and 
having  a  communication  witli  the  said  room 
through  a  downward  orifice  entering  into  an 
upward  cast  of  the  said  horizontal  pipe, 
20,025  of  1904.— H.  W.  Parkinson,  A.  C.  Park- 
son,  and  E.  C.  Roe  :  Construction  u\  M 
Fastening. 

This  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  a  sliding  kit 
for  a  door,  comprising  three  separately  e» 
structed  portions,  namely,  a  nose  portion  and 
socket,  wherein  it  is  adapted  to  be  slidably 
guided,  a  second  portion  composed  of  a  handle 
and  a  socket,  wherein  it  also  is  adapted  to  hi 
slidably  guided,,  and  a  third  portion  adapted  io 
be  interposed  between  the  nose  and  handle  parts 
and  to  connect  them  rigidly  together,  this  latter 
portion  being  provided  with  a  separate  socket 
within  which  it  also  is  slidably  guided,  a  strikin' 
;  date,  the  engaging  surface  of  which  is  so  inclined 
'  ;o  the  line  of  slide  of  the  bolt  that  the  engagement 
commences  with  slight  pressure  thereon  of  the 
nose  of  the  bolt,  and  which  pressure  increase; 
when  the  bolt  is  thrust  into  further  engagement 
with  the  striking  plate,  a  bead  formed  on  the 
frame  of  the  door,  and  its  counterpart  formed  on 
the  frame  of  the  opening  to  be  closed  by  the  door, 
whereby  the  air  tightness  of  the  closed  aperture 
is  adapted  to  be  increased. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  s! 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them 
be  made. 
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W08i  of  1904. — C.  V.  Childs  :  Concrete  Walls, 
", Hollow  Shafts,  and  Chimneys. 

1 chimney  or  other  shaft  made  of  concrete,  cast 
'  hand  a  number  of  vertical  bars  having  a  number 
1  nf  ribs  or  projections  on  each  side,  some  or  all 
ai said  bars  being  bent  at  their  lower  ends  in  one 
faction  so  as  to  bo  horizontal  and  embeddod 
1  mthin  tile  foundations,  and  similar  bars  bent  in 
the  other  direction  within  the  foundations,  so 
iM  the  whole  structure  is  reinforced. 

SJIMof  1904— C.  Linford  :  Combined  Bath  and 
Sink 

This  invention  consists  of  a  combined  bath  and 
ink  made  so  that  either  may  be  available  for  use 
at  will  The  combined  bath  and  sink  may  be 
unde  from  hard  or  soft  wood,  cast  or  sheet  metal, 
enamelled  or  painted,  and  it  has  trunnions  at 
either  end.  which  suspend  it  pivotally  in  bracket 
hearings  and  which  hold  it  clear  of  the  floor.  The 
bottom  of  the  bath  is  flatter  than  an  ordinary  one, 
aud  on  tlie  under  side  it  has  a  tip  provided  all 
round  to  form  a  sink.  Means  are  provided  for 
keeping  the  combined  bath  and  sink  steady  for 
use.  A  covering  board  may  be  made  to  slidably 
cover  either  bath  or  sink  for  use  as  a  table, 


29,225  of  1904.— F.  Johnson. — Machine  for 
Cullin'/  and  Delivering  Bricks  from  Brick- 
making  Machines. 

According  to  the  invention,  the  clay  is  fed  into 
lie  pugmills  and  forced  through  a  brick  die  fixed 
si  one  end  of  said  pugmill,  and  passes  out  of  the 
die  m  a  continuous  column,  on  to  a  cutting-off 
table,  provided  with  a  wire  frame,  with  Wires 
smtiiged  to  suit  the  thickness  of  bricks  to  be  cut1. 
A  portion  of  the  moving  column  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  cut  by  a  separate  wire  of .  sufficient, 
length  for  cutting  t  he  required  number  of  bricks. 
The  said  wire  is  fixed  vertically  to  a  horizontal 
hiding  bow,  and  is  manipulated  by  an  attendant 
»ho,  as  soon  as  the  column  is  separated,  quickly 
places  the  same  in  front  of  the  wire  frame,  another 
attendant,  at  the  same  time  operates  the  lever 
laced  at  the  extreme  front  end  of  the  table  and 
rives  the  separated  part  of  the  column  through 
the  wire  frame,  and  delivers  the  cut  bricks  on  to  a 
nceiving  pallet  placed  bejiind  the  wire  frame. 
The  pallet  containing  the  cut'  bricks  is  then  lifted 
a  barrow. 


f,245  of  1905.— E.  Schmatolla  :  Kilns  for 
burning,  Limestone,.  Dolomite,  and  the  like. 

A  kiln  for  burning  limestone,  dolomite,  and  the 
like  with  the  gases  from- a  generator  furnace,  c.ii- 
®ting  in  the  combination  with  a  gas  passage  in 
the  base-  of  the  kiln,  lateral  communicating 
channels  leading  to  gas  ducts,  gas  inlets  opening 
|  min  such  ducts  into  the  kiln,  air  ducts  outside 
P  gas  ducts  und  provided  with  regenerative 
•ssages,  air  inlets  openings  from  the  air  ducts 
Mo  the  kiln  above  the  gas  inlets,  and  a  pro¬ 
tecting  air  distributing  ring  arranged  at  the  base 
« the  kiln  shaft. 

Of  1905. — A.  W.  Umn  and  M.  N. 
“idley :  Ventilating  Valves,  Sluice  Traps,  or 
otter  Similar  Apparatus. 

■jjis  relates  to  valves,  sluice  traps,  or  the  like 
“'mg  two  or  more  valves  arranged  at  different 
•vets,  and  consists  in  constructing  one  valve  so 
“t  it  overhangs  the  other  valve,  the  over- 
“[Ring  portion  being  connected  by  a  straight  or 
Wined  diaphragm. 


S01IE  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

August  2 — Bv  Maddison,  Miles,  & 

Minmsox  (at  Yarmouth). 

[«Xr^T.rP;d.:r..“5j'ho,d  £« 

1  3-Bv  Bexdell  &  SYMONS  (at 
.ton  n  Newt0"  Abbot).  ' 

Water  Estate,”  308  a. 

i  By  c,  R.  Morris,  Sons,  a  peard 
kltton  n  (at  Hontt  m). 

M&.  “ Blamphayne  Farm,” 

iuJ*  t: .  WOO 

id-rent  •  1  g  ,or  freehold 

0«d(tronnd5JLt.  !T,h  d  grou,Dd-ront  t  Lg.r.  for 
1  freehold -n  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  • 

Won  ,;  V  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  fo^ 
,or  estimated  rental;  w.r.  for  week’v 

•to  n'nexpIreTtS^  d  ^  f°r  yearly  renta^ 
"1  In-  tor  lant  -Hi  p?‘  toJ  Per  annum  ;  yre.  for 
pi,  tor  nuk  .8.  i0T.  8tIeet  ’  rdl  for  road  I  sq.  for 
to  avenue  i°Lterracei  cres- for  crescent ; 

»;  b.h.  for  bpBrh'nium  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
-'f  1  to  top,  1  Tf  j,P;U0.'  ;  o.  lo, 


meetings. 

JirtSrm  8atcri>ay,  August  19. 

■tinf.  iIembarfCtUr<^  Aaaodution.— An  Excureion 
Tm  at.  Sjjnderlnnd  Kailw.J 

“  arrlt“'  01  the  2M  P-m. 

flATuaDAT.  September  2. 

Z  h»K"t 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  mte  or  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
part*  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
Cevlon,  etc.,  yds.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  .  THIS 
Build  EH,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBE  US  in  LONDON  and  tlie  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  tlie  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Mammy's  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Opr  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  tlie  lowest. 
Quality  aud  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 


BRICKS,  Ac. 


Hard  Stocks . 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Orizzles  . ..  _i  * 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  0 

Shippers  .  2  0 

Flettons  .  1  7 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best  Farelmm  Rod  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2 

Do.  Bnllnose .  4  7 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks . .  4  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  . 12 


18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


at  railway  de] 


0  0 


.  11  0  0 


0  0 


Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 
one  End  .........  20  0  0 

Splays,  Gham- 
ferred,  Squints  2 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers...  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  ■■  Salt 
Glazed 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9 


Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,, 


Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 


^•ey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

St  mrbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dp' . 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 


- UC11YD1CUUUII _ _ 0 

gons,  Paddington  Dep6t  .  1  6J  per  ft.  ouhe. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggonB, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . .  1  8}  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  24  „  „ 


s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks ......  1  11  per  ft.  cuhe.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  1  6  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  ,, 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  5  „ 

CloseburuBedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2 


York  Stone — Bobin  Hood  Quality, 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . ..2  6 

8  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  lljj 
2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7} 

1 J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 


cube. 


Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  o 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1 
2  in.  self-faced  random 


.  0  5 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  ( continued ) — 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

...  Held,  rly.  dep&t, 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

leld.  rly.  depot. 


J  in  sawn  both 
sides  random 

slabs .  1  0 

2  m.  do.  0  8J 


,0 


SLATES. 

a.  in.  £  s.  d. 

0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d 

0  x  12  „  „  13  17  c 

0  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0 

9  x  12  . . 13  15  u 

6x8,,  „  „  750 

I)  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6 

6x8  ..  6  12  6 

0  xlO  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17  6 
0  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

8  x  10  „ 


10  5  0 


)  x  10  permanent  green  1L  12  6 
3  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

3x8  „  6  12  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depit. 
if  ip  amd  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  f| 


Best  Brosely  tiles . .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,,  f| 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  i. 

Do.  Ornamental  do  . . 60  0  ,,  „  f> 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  0  per  doz. 

'’ey  tiles .  3  0  „  „ 

Best  Bed  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  54  6  „  „  M 

Hip  tiles  . ..; .  4  1  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles . .  3  8  „  ,,  ft 

Best  “  Rosemary "  braud 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  ,,  |f 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  ,t 

Best  “  Hartshill "  braud 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz,  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  if  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2£  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  aud  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds . . .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in.  . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

fin . . .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . 3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  8  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 


Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0  ■ 

Battens,  2  j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

aud  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  8  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  » 

Battens . 11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  IS  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0  • 

Battens . 10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  O 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,,  „  battens  .  10  0  0  H  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

U  uder  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  » 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0  •> 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Piue — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  .  0  2  6  0  2  9  _ 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  „  „ 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

j  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  ~ 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  219. 
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COMPETITION,  C 

(Par  eome  Oonlrade,  do.,  dill  open,  but 


ONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

not  included  in  Me  Lid,  »•  ieeuee.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

•SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS . 

County  Borough  of  Preston  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Foreign  Animal,  Wharf  and  Carriages . 

Plate  Girder  Spans  . .  ’  ‘  ’ 

Additions  &  Sanitary  Work,  West-st.  Infants  School 
Additions  and  Sanitary  Work,  Edleslow-road  Schools 
Additions  and  Sanitary  Work,  Broad-street  Schools 

Houses  at  Capcoch,  near  Aberdare . 

Scarifying  and  Rolling  . . . .  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Heating.  Apparatus,  Prim.  Meth.  Ch.,  Wheatley  Hill 

Making  Streets  and  Passages  . . . . . 

Water  Main  at  Olenageary,  Kingstown . 

Ten  Tells  for  VagraDts  at  Workhouse  . . 

Rebuilding  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn,  Coventry  .••••• 
Painting  at  Foreign  Animals  Wharf,  ^rafford  Wharf 
Inter.  Fittinps.Central  Drapery  Stores,  Commercial-st. 

•'00  tons  of  Broken  Granite . 

Two  Houses,  Burley-in-Wharfedale  ••••••;•”•••• 

Alterations  to  No.  57.  Hardshaw-street,  St.  Helens 
Tleaning  &  Paint.  Premises,  Hardshaw-st.,  St.  Helens 

Dwelling  House,  Horn  Cop,  Kendal  . 

Refuse  Destructor  for  Poorhouse  . •  ••••••  •• 

Wrought-iron  Casements  for  Windows  of  Workshops 
Carpenter  A  Joiner  Work.  new LDeparts  .  Hanson  Si ch. 

•I.00'1  FT.  OF  ROAD,  Etc.,  AT  HIGHGATE  . . 

Piggery,  Iron  Roof  to  Barn  at  Bosfrankan,  St.  Burgan 
Repairs,  Queensbury  Catherine  Slack  Provided  Sch. 
Heating,  etc.  Otley  North  Parade  Provided  School 
950  tons  of  Granite-dressed  Setts  . 

•ERECT.  OF CARSHEDS  FOR  ELEC.  TRAMWAY S 
i'rivate  Street  Works.  Kentaford-road ,  Kents-bank 

Cement  Concrete  Paving,  etc.,  Narbeith . 

Additions  to  Tadley  Council  8cbooi . 

Sewering  and  Walling  at  Cemetery  . 

220  vds.  of  Pipe  Sewer,  Westfield-road . 

Additions  to  Rambledon  Mixed  Schools  . 

Footbridge  Across  River,  Yerysyplwm . 

Wesleyan  Chnrch,  Barnes  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Steam  Rolling  and  Scarifying  . . 

Forty  Houses  at  Edwardsville,  Treharns . 

Private  Improvement  Works  . ■ •  •  •■•••••  • 

•ADMIRALTY  EXTEN.  BLOCK  IV.  (SUBSTRUC.) 

Roadworks  (Sewering  and  Paving) ...  •  •  •  • 

1  Two  Lancs.  Boilers,  Motherwell  Middle  Wd.  Hospital 
'  Steam  A  Feed  Pipes.  Pump3,  Motherwell  Hospital 
Inter.  Fittings.Central  Grocery  Stores,  Commercial-st. 
•ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AT  WOLVERTON. . . . 

Main  Sewer*  A  Sewage  Disposal,  Ferryhill,  Chilton, etc. 

14,668  yds.  of  Cast-iron  Pipes  . 

Laying  Pipes  . 

Permanent  Way  . 

Council  Offices.  Taibach  . 

Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Burnopfleld . 

Steel  Bridge,  Manor-road,  Scarborough  . 

Widening  Southwick-road  Bridge,  etc . 

Paving  and  Kerbing,  Railway  Hotel  Front.  Lancing. 
Alterations  to  Ebenezer Calvinist  Chapel,  Twyncarno 

Drainage  Works,  West  Roddymoor  . 

Station-master’s  House  at  Castlewellan . 

Station-master’s  House  at  Portadown  . 

Station-master’s  House  at  Smithborough. . . . 

Improvements,  Mansion  Ho.,  St.  Brides,  Pembroke 

•ERECTION  OF  FIRE  STATION . 

•POST  OFFICE  AT  BLACKBURN  . 

Twenty  Houses  Outside  of  Abergwawe  Brewery’ - 

•DI8MAN..  Etc.,  BLR.  FD.  PMPS.,  Etc..  TOOTING 
•EXTENSION  OF  GOODS  SHED  AT  LYE 

Two  Small  Bridges,  Halsall . 

•ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL,  THORNTON  HEATH 
•COASTGUARD  BLDC.S.,  NELL’S  POINT,  BARRY 
Electric  Lighting,  Mortuary  Bldgs.,  High  Scho. Yards 

Elementary  School  at  Lydney  . 

Timber  for  PHes,  etc . 

Cornish  Boiler  at  Waterworks  . 

♦  ERECTION  OF  CHURCH  HOUSE  AT  BARNET.. 

Pier  for  Tank-Oil  Steamers,  Lewree,  Bombay . 

•BLKS.OF  BLDNG.AT  WE9TMINST.  TECH.  INST. 

Railway  Siding,  500  yds.  long . 

Detached  Residence  at  Thombury . 

Street  Lamps  in  Roundhay . 

Houses  and  Shops.  Waterloo-road,  Hunslet,  Leed3 . . 

Library,  Mexborough . 

Forming  and  Sewering  Two  Miles  of  Roads  . 

•PAINTING  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOS.,  NETLEY 


Glasgow  Corporation  ••••■••  • 

Sec.  of  State  for  Indian  Council 

Rhondda  U.D.C . .  . . 

Crewe  Education  Committee  .... 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Capcoch  Building  Club  . 

Beccles  Corporation . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Kingstown  U.D.C . . . 

Hough ton-le  Spring  Guardians  . . 

Messrs.  Atkinson’s  Brewery  - 

Manchester  Markets  Committee 
Batley  Co-operative  Society  .. .. 
Stowmarket  U.D.C . 

Prescot  Guardians  . 


Bradford  Education  Committee . . 


Rt.  Hon.  Visconnt  Falmouth  . 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 
do. 

O  swaldtwistle  U.D  C . 

Ely  U.D.C . -•••••• . 

South  Shields  Town  Council . 

Grange-over-Sands  U.D.C . 

Narberth  U.D.C . 

Southampton  C.C . 

Runcorn  U.D.C . 

do. 

Llantrlsant  Parish  Council . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

do. 

Treherne  Building  Co.,  Ltd . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  . . 
Sutton  (Surrey)  U.D.C . 


Batley  Co-operative  Societv  . 

Bucks  County  Education  Com . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Sedgfleld  R.D.C . 

Morley  Waterworks  Committee .... 
do. 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Margan  U.D.C . 

N.E.  Railway  Co . 

Sunderland  Corporation . 

Steyning  West  R.D.C . 

Trustees . 

Crook  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ireland 
do. 
do. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Kensington  .... 

Sawbridgeworth  U.D.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Tabesin  James . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

West  Lancashire  R.D.C . 

Croydon  Education  Committee. . . . 

Admiralty . 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Gloucester  Education  Committee  . . 

Herne  Bay  U.D.C . 

Bishop's  Stortford  U.D.C . 

Barnet  Chancel  Estate  Trustees  . . 

Bombay  Port  Trust  . 

L.C.C.  . 

Cardiff  District  Collieries . 

Leeds  R.D.C . . . 


Master  of  Works,  64.  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow . 

Director  General  of  Stores.  India  Office  Whitehall,  S.W.  7.7.7 
W  J  Jones,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda  ... 
H.'d.'  8truthers,  Technical  Institute,  Crewe . 


T  Roderick,  Architect.  Ashbrook  House.  Aberdare  . 

T*  O  Cudbird,  Borough  Surveyor,  Beccles .  . 

W  Snaith,  23.  Walmerhausen  st..  Wheatley  Hill,  Thornby,  R  8.0 

District  Surveyor  to  Council,  Public  Offices,  Egremont  . 

Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown,  Ireland  . 

Harrison  A  Hattrell.  Architects,  "?3.  Heitford-street]  Coventry ! ! 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . . 

H.  B.  Buckley,  Architect,  85,  Commercial-street,  Batley . 

P.  C.  G.  Hayward,  Clerk.  Old  Bank,  Butter  Market,  Stowmarket 

Milne  A  France.  Architects,  99,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford . 

j.  Gandy,  Architect,  St.  Helens. . 

do. 

W.  Levens,  Highfleld.  Kendal I  .  •••;•■•••••••••• . 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W . 

do. 

Architect’s  Department,  Education  Office,  Manor-row,  Bradford., 

E.  Millard.  Finsbury-circus,  E.C . 

G  Gow  Tregothnau  Office.  Truro . 

J.’ Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield,, 
do. 

B.  J  Westwell.  Clerk  to  Council  . 

Surveyor’s  Office.  Waterside,  Ely  ..  ..  .  . 

Rorough  Engineer,  Chapter-row.  South  Shields . 

T  Huddleston,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Grange-over-3an 

o  R  Morris,  Clerk.  High-street  Narberth . 

W  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor.  The  Castle.a,  Winchester. 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Runcorn . 

do. 


At?.  21 
An?.  22 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do, 

do. 


do. 
da 
An?.  2) 


da 
da 
da 
da 
An?,  is 


An?. !] 
do, 
do, 
da 


■Sands . , 


W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  ........ 

Parish  Office,  Llantrisant  . . . . . 

W.  ,T.  Morley  A  Son.  Architects,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford  Green  .... 
do. 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  John-street,  Treharris . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office  . 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  19,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

C  Chambers  Smith,  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices,  Sutton  . 

J.  Dixon,  Engineer,  217,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow  . 

do. 

H.  B.  Buckley,  Architect,  85,  Commercial-street,  Batley . 

Harrington,  Key,  A  Kersham.  65,  bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C. 

Mill-street  Gasworks,  Bradford  . 

J.  W.  Lodge,  Clerk,  Sedgefleld,  Ferrvhill,  Durham  . 

W.  E.  Putnam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley  . 

do. 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Consulting  Engineer,  66,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster 

J.  Cox,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Port  Talbot . 

A.  W.  Kyle,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Burnopfleld . 

W.  J.  Cudworth,  Engineer  to  Company,  York  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  8underland . 

F.  Slaughter,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Steyning  . 

T.  E.  Jones.  Architect,  1.  Cambrian-street,  Rhymney . 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Council  Office,  Crook.  Durham  . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amien’s-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Barbour  A  Bowie,  Architects,  Dumfries,  N.B . 

Council  Offices,  Bell-street,  Sawbridgeworth  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

A.  T.  James.  Hawthorne  House,  Gloucester-terrace.  Aberdare  .. 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

Office  of  the  Engineer,  Wolverhampton  Station . 

C.  Law-Green.  Surveyor.  Wigan-road,  Onnskirk  . 

Education  Office.  Katherlnc-street.  Croydon  . 

Civil  Eugineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock  . 

1\  A.  Newington.  Engineer,  Dewar-placo,  Edinburgh  ..  . 

M.  H.  Medland.  County  Architect,  15.  Clarence-street,  Gloucester 

F.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay . . 

T.  Swatheridge,  Council  Offices,  7,  North-st.f  Bishop's  Stortford 

E.  Dolton.  36,  Wood-street,  Barnet . 

Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  A  A.  J.  Barry,  7,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster 

Superintending  Architect’s  Dept.,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W . 

Manager,  Bryncethin.  Bridgend . 

J.  Young  A  Co.,  Architects,  62,  Market-street,  Bradford........ 

H.  H.  Hodgson,  Oakwood  Offices.  Wetherby-rd..  Roundhay,  Leeds 

G.  F.  Bowman,  Architect,  6,  Greek-street,  Leeds  . . 

Deacon  A  Horsburgh.  Archs.,  12,  St.  George’ s-crescent,  Liverpool 

R.  Anderson.  O.E.,  39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

War  Office,  Atterbury-street,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W . 


At?.  25 
do. 
da 
do. 
do, 


At?,  i) 
da 
do, 
da 
da 
do, 
Ang.  SO 
da 
da 
An?.  i| 
da 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertfc  ed. 

Salary. 

Applittioi 
to  bill 

•  BUILDING  INSPECTOR  . ^ .  -m-  . 

Northamptonshire  C.  C.  . . 

Sept  1 
Sept  i 

•TEACHER  OF  METAL  WK.,  SHDTCH.  TECH.  IN. 

London  C.O . 

Thou  marked  with  an  aeterieh  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitione,  [iv. 


Contraete,  Iv.  vl.  vlli.  x. 


Public  Appointminti  w 


August  19,  i9°5-] 
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PRICES  CUBBENT— Continued  from  page  217. 

WOOD  (continued). 

non’  Wood  (nmKttind)-  At  per  standard. 

«_  Muhoeanv— Honduras,  Ta-  £  s.  d.  *■  S.  ci. 

sopor.  o»toch...  0  0  8  0*0 

Select.  Fig-Jiy.  per  ft.  eop.aa  Q  ;  (  „  2  6 

o  ,  0 

o  o  tm 

•“  050 

'pinned  and  l’er  square. 

shot . *• . . . . . .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . «  >*  ° 

1)  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . » . .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot . 0  12  0 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matohed  . 0  12  6 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7 


0  17  6 
0  18  0 


0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 

0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

i  London,  or  c 
Railway  Vans, 


Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  .  u  v  u 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0 

Bteel Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6 

ingles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns . 6  12  6 


per  ton. 
£  s.  d. 

6  15  0 

8  10  0 

10  12  6 

8  10  0 

8  5  0 

7  15  0 

METALS,  j,  .  .  T  . 

Per  ton,  m  London, 
Ison—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  . 16  10  0  ...  — 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black- 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

,,  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  - 

_  ..  ,,  .26  g .  11  15  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  It.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

_  --  ..  26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  ...  — 

ii  i,  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

...  ».  ,  26  g .  17  10  0  ... 

Wraused  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

22g.and24g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

°5g .  13  15  0  ...  - 

— ts,  6ft.  by  2  ft. 

0  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

”  '  "2g.A24g.  12  0  0  ... 

iw”  „  •»  26  8 .  13  10  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  8  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  t>  ,  .  _ 

Per  ton,  m  London. 

l^-Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  10  0*  ...  *  !l  d‘ 

.  19  10  0 

wmpoDroe .  i  q  i  a  a 


“r  neet— 

VieUle  Montague  . ton  29  15 


-  0 
10  0 

0  011 
0  10 

0  0  11 

0  0  10 

0  0  11 


Correa-'" 

. peril,. 

n  Copper  nails .  ” 

iDU8S-  . . 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  . 

fe&ff'lE:: » 

B'owpipe  " 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 
ISot.  thirds 
fourths, 
tlurds 


0  0  8L 

ii 


louring . 

■<**•  thuds .  . 

_»  fonrths." . 

"02.  thuds  . . . 

ji  fourths  . 

sheet,  is  oz';:.::::::;:: 

IHuCe,',  mS'Sm"' 

f  :  ..  : 


2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

i*d. 

;jd. 


2*d. 
4  id. 
3{d. 
5Jd. 
4jd. 
3d. 
4d. 
2d. 
2Jd. 
2Jd. 


l  s.  d. 
1 

1  9 
1  II 
1  10 
1  11 


P*  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . 

*  "  H  in  barrels  . ’ 

hjy  »  M  in  drums . 

••  >.  in  pipes  . 

•*  i.  in  barrels  . 

fo—  "  in  drums, .  .  „  „ 

per  top  l2  d  2 

. per  barrel  1  12  0 


J  VARNISHES,  Ao.  PergaUon. 

rat  ..  £  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Beats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Palo  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . .  14  0 

Extra  Palo  Paper . . .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  O  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . . .  0  16  0 

Knotting  . . . . .  0  10  0 

oVenoh  and  Brush  Polish  .  O  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings  photograi  ha,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  tor  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  speciaUy  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commis!  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
ness  matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
-nould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  Is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 

ASHFORD  (Kent)  — For  roadworks,  Sackville-cres- 
oent  and  Western- avenue,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Terrill,  Surveyor,  Ashford  : — 

Sackville-crescent. 


G.  Barton  ....  £158  0  0 
E.  lies,  sen.  . .  167  0  0 
J.  Mills  .  137  0  0 


W.  Wilson - £179  10  0 

V.  Miskin,  Ltd.  177  8  9 

S.  J.  Brice  & 

for.8,Hlgh-st., 

Rochester*  . .  168  0  5, 

[Surveyor’s  Estimate,  £186  16  1] 

Western- avenue 

J.  Mills  . £895  0  0  S.  J.  Brice  & 

W.  Wilson _  796  8  0  Sons,  High- 

G.  Barton  .  . .  772  16  0  street.  Roch- 

F.  Miskin,  Ltd.  747  12  6  ester*  . £702  2  2 

E.  lies,  sen.  . .  729  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  Estimate,  £760  13  3] 

BERGH  APTON  (Norfolk  )— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  non-provided  school.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey, 
Architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  6,  Upper  King-street, 
Norwich : — 


Coleman  & 

Fnrse  . .  . .  £484  16  1 

Podd  &  Fisher  442  0  0 
Searles  Bros.  . .  437  0  0 
Chaston  &  Grim- 

son  .  436  0  0 

W.  J.  Lamer  . .  376  10  0 
M.  Redgrave  . .  369  O  0 


R.  C.  Watts  ..  £360  0  0 
J.  H.  Mickel- 

burgh .  334  0  0 

H.  A  Collinson  319  0  0 
R.  J.  Dowe, 

Caistor,  Nor¬ 
wich*  .  298  10  6 


BROOKWOOD  (Surrey). —  For  erect iDg  new  Council 
suhool,  for  the  Surrey  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Jarvis  &  Richards,  architects,  36,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S  W.  : — 


Enness  Bros.  £5,296  0  0 
Minton  ....  6,242  0  0 
Sycamnre 
Works.  Ltd.  5,1F8  0  0 
Beauchamp  4,991  12  7 
Hudson  4,960  0  0 
East*  Hyde  4.772  0  0 
Faggetter  ..  4,758  0  0 
Rensnaw  . .  4,740  0  0 
Cropley  & 
ions  ....  4.739  0  0 
Watson  ....  4,736  2  4 
Oak  Building 

Co .  4.697  6  2 

Hyde .  4,658  0  0 


Martin. Wells  £4.625  0  0 
Hughes  ....  4,624  9  8 

Shopland  . .  4,618  0  0 
Tribe  & 

Robinson  4,695  0  0 

G.  Elvy _  4,441  0  0 

Fryer  &  Co.  4,336  11  10 
Moss  A  Co. . .  4,326  17  7 
Drowley  & 

Co .  4,319  18  4 

W.  Gale....  4.269  10  2 
G.  Kemp  . .  4,157  0  0 

Hawkins  & 


Co. 


9  8 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.  —  For  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  electric  lighting,  and  for  alterations  to 
the  heating  apparatus  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  Public 
Library  and  Town  Hall  Committee.  Mr.  H.  Beck, 
architect,  10,  High-street,  Burton-upon-Trent : — 
Electric  Lighting. 

Barnett  &  Soans  £129  10  I  J.  Richards  Bur- 
Cross  &  Cross  ..  123  12  |  ton- on  -  Trent*  £99  0 
Heating. 

Exors.  of  G.  I  G  ugh  &  Fel- 

Cavigan  ....  £170  7  6  gate,  burton- 

|  oc-Trent*  . .  £138  14  9 


CASTLE  FORD. — For  improvement  in  Back  Small- 
thorne-avenue,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Green,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Caatleford  : — 

S^J.  Bodgers  &  Son,  Albion-street,  Castleford..  £559 

T*  CHESHAM. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
brewery,  Chesham,  for  the  Chesham  Brewery,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Andrews  &  Co.,  brewery  architects  and 
engineers,  148  and  150,  Pentonville-road,  London,  N. : — 


J.  J.  Wheeler  . .  £3,244  15 

G.  Bollom  _  2,940  " 

Webster  & 

Cannon  ....  2,840 
Honour  &  Son  2,698 


Mead  . £2,525 

G.  Darlington . .  2,400 
W.  Abbott  &  Son  2,375 
F.  G.  Rust*  ..  2,240 


DRIGG  (Cumberland). — For  erecting  a  villa  at  Drigg, 
for  Mr.  T.  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  S.  Stout,  architect,  36, 
Lowther-street.  Whitehaven : — 

Mason:  J.  Sharpe,  Driggt .  £354  3  4 

Joinery:  R.  Bragg,  Workington§ . .  214  15  8 

Plumbing:  D.  Burns  &  Co.,  Whitehaven  103  5  2 
Slating  and  Plastering :  W.  Eilbeck, 

Qosforth.  .  125  0  0 

Painting  :  W.  Dixon,  St.  Bees .  16  0  0 

t  Grates  not  included.  §  Ironmongery  not  included. 

EBBW  VALE.— For  road  improvement  works,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Thomas,  Sur¬ 
veyor  and  Engineer,  Ebbw  Vale  : — 

W.  BrowD,  Merthyr  Tydfil*  .  £526  13  1 

EX  MOUTH.— For  the  supply  of  pipes  in  connexion 
with  the  Littleham  water  supply,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  S.  Button.  Surveyor  and  Water  Engineer, 
Public  Hall-chambers,  Exmouth  : — 

J.  Oakes  &  Co.,  21,  V\  harf-road,  City- 
road,  London,  N.* . £113  16  6 

GOODMAYES.— For  levelling,  paving,  channelling, 
making  good,  and  miface-water  draining  the  passage¬ 
way  at  rear  of  Nos.  608A  to  654,  High-road,  for  the 
Itfoid  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

H.  W.  Taylor  .  £423  18  4 

GRIMSBY.— For  electric  lighting  of  the  new  Highways 
Yard.  Mr.  W.  A.  Vignoles,  Borough  Electrical 
Engineer 


Central  Electric 

Co . £96 

D.  J.  Dolby  . .  94 

Rnbinson  & 

Emerson. ...  89  15  0 
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Northern  Elec¬ 
trical  Co.  . .  £85  0 
A.  C.  Dickins  & 

Co.,  Grimsby*  68  14 


GRIMSBY.— For  widening  and  making  up  Alexan- 
dra-road  (formerly  Old  Dock-road)  on  the  east  ride, 
including  footpaths  of  two  side  streets.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
Whyatt,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

TI*  r>  UIKUa  PI  1*71  1 0  a  R 


PI.  R.  White  .  £1,171  12  0 
T  R.  Water¬ 
man  .  1,136  0  0 

Wilkinson  & 

Houghton  .  1,060  0  0 


R.  Mitchell  ..  £1,011  19  8 
"I.  Mason. 

Cleethorpes*  941  2  2 


HARROGATE.— For  private  s'reet  works  in  roads 
b .  tween  Hallow  Moor-drivo  and  Harlow-terrace.  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  Harrogate  :— 

Barker  &  Co.,  6  and  6,  Lowther- 
arcade,  Harrogate*  .  £785  12  n 

HOVE. — For  new  paving  works  in  Hova  Villas, 
Shirley-streot.and  Blatchington-road,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor:— 

J.  Parsons  &  8ons.  118,  Church  road.  Hove*  £527 

HULL. — For  erecting  a  statue,  to  commemorate  the 
North  8ea  disaster,  to  the  crew  of  the  steam  ■ trawler 
<■  Crane,”  for  the  committee  elected  from  the  members 
of  the  Blyth  Boys  Lodge,  No.  18,  of  the  RA.O.B., 
Hull:— 


^  R.  Guthrie  .... 
Elkington  &  Co.  . . 
Hart,  Son,  Peard  & 

Co.,  Lt ' . 

Whitehead  &  Son. . 

G.  S.  Hird  . 

toil 


£1,200 

900 

735 

300 

293 


[And  others. 


F.  W.  D.  Jones  . . 
King  &  Co..  Ltd. . . 
Lawton  &- Pounder 
A.  Leake.  Spring 

Bank  West,  Hull* 

G.  H  Leake . 


£250 

215 

200 


ILFORD.— For  erecting  a  corrugated  iron  temporary 

school  building  at  Uphall-road  for  the  Urban ^ District 
C*  uncil.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect,  11,  Cranbroox 
road,  Ilfor  i  : —  ci 

F.  Smith  &  Co . fcl,46U 

ILFO RD — For  erecting  a  c6ttage“a1 Jjjjjjj} 1 
Works,  Water-lane,  tor  the  Urban  Wstrlot  Coi^ou 
Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and  surveyor, -low 
Ilford cqos 
W.  E.  Westgate . . 

IPSWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
County  Hall,  St.  Helen-s-street,  for  the  Bast  Suttoia 
County  Council.  Mr.  H.  Miller,  County  S  y 

Museum-street,  Ipswich : — 

r*-1-  . . .  rv. 


luuaouiu 

Oak  Building  Co., 

Ltd . £9.570 

Kenny  .  9,003 

Ward .  8,914 

Girling  .  8.715 

Bennett  . 


Grimswood  . £I’jsr 

.  till 

Unzell  -  •  *  . . . 

T.  Partington  & 

Son,  Ipswich*  .  -  7,4uu 


IPSWICH. — For  alterations 
Ruttermarket.  Mr.  George  William  ^  8 

architect:—  _  „  _ _ *  .  £290 

V.  A.  Marriott . £340  I  R.  Girling  . 

Catchpole,  Ltd.  -  297  I _ 

IPSWICH. — For  cleaning  ,a“dn  'oSS^Ipswlch. 
electric  lighting  the  Presbyterian  Churcn,  v 
Mr.  G.  W.  Leighton,  architect  :— 

Cleaning  and  Re- decorating. 

Catchpole  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Electric  Lighting.  0 

J.  Pratt,  jun.  . .  .  l2s  0 

Mann  Egerton,  &  Co.,  Ltd . . 

L4NCHESTBR.  —  For  meeting  .“ihSdist1? hiireh! 
Trustees  ol  the  Lanchester  Primitive  prospect 

Mr.  T.  E,  Taylor,  architect  and  surveyor,  J.  *o  P 
House,  Lanchester.  Quantities  by  cgny  ig  0 

E.  R.  Davison.  £631  0  0  1.  Thorntor 


J.  Robson _  625  0 

Ayton  &  Sons.  604  18 
E.  Dyson  ....  583  10 
T.  Lubbock  . .  557  19 


F.  Ward,  Lan¬ 
chester.  co. 
Durham*  •• 


496  16  10 


220 


LL  ANG  ATTO  CK-JU XTA-USK. — For  alterations  and 
additions  to  rectory  house,  for  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Corner. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  architect,  Church- street- 
chambers,  Cardiff  : — 


J.  H.  Lead- 
beter  ....  £5,097  0  0 
G  w  a  t  k  i  n 

Bros .  1,063  19  11 

J.  Y.  Thomas 

&  Sons  . .  995  0  0 


H.  Smith - ; 

R.  Meredith  . . 
J.  Boyt,  Llan- 
ddewi  Rhyd- 
derch,  Aber- 


787  7  0 

LONDON.  —For  re-decorating  Grosvenor  Chapel, 
South  Audley-street,  W.  Mr.  William  Pywell, 
architect : — 

F.  G.  Minter  . .  £347  0  0 
Phillips  &  Son  313  10  0 


W.  Wallis  _  298  0  0 

Dallyn  &  Son  .  290  0  0 
Harrod’s  Ltd.  288  0  0 


oo 

Haywood  Bros.  245  10  0 
Andrews  &  Son’  242  0  0 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
offices,  etc.,  at  the  Borough  Electricity  Works,  No.  85. 
Fulham  Palace-road,  for  the  Borough  Council  of 
Hammersmith.  Mr.  H.  Mair.  Borough  Surveyor.  Town 
Hall.  Broadway,  Hammersmith.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
C.  Stanger  &  Son.  F.S  I. : — 

S.  Polden  . .  £2,279  0  0  J.  Dorey  & 

E.  Wayland  2,267  9 
J.  G.  Baker 
&  Son . . . .  2,213  15 
Patman  & 

Fothering- 

ham.  Ltd.  2,164  0 
Y.  Wilcock 

&  Co .  2,143  17 

Sheffield  Bros.  2,131  0 
Spencer, 

Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  2,123  0 
J.  McManus  2,119  0 
G.  Wimpey 

&  Co .  2,096  0 

Spiers  &  Son  2,095  0 
Colley  &  Sons  2,089  17 


Son  ....  1,1 

H.  Kent  ...  1,! 
H.  Lovatt, 

Ltd  ....  1,! 
J.  C.  Richards 

&  Co .  1,1 

Appleby  & 
Sons  ....  1,1 
Lole  &  Co. . .  l,i 
B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  ....  1,1 
Cowley  " 
Drake 


1,885  13  2 


Ltd.  £1,883  0  0 
W.  H.  Lor- 
den  &  Son  1,878  0  0 
W.  Wallis  . .  1,857  12  0 
W.  J.  Ren- 
shaw  ....  1,856  0  0 
S.  E.  Moss 

&  Co .  1,854  0  0 

Stimpson  & 

Co .  1,830  0  0 

W.  Lawrence 


1.800 

1,790 


_ _  1.827  0 

Jones  Bros.  1,820  0 
Martin  Wells 

&  Co . 

J.  Parsons  . . 

G.  H.  Gibson  1,782  u  u 
W.  H.  Hyde  1,'  62  0  0 
J.  Barker  & 

Co..  Ltd...  1,754  3  4 
J.&W.  Drake  1.746  10  0 
J.  Christie . .  1,744  0  0 


R.  Elvy  . 


Bros  .... 

E.  Wall 

F.  &  G.  Fos¬ 
ter*  .... 


1,728  0  0 


1,638  12 
1,624  0 


1,607  0  0 


LOWESTOFT. — For  painting  and  redecorations  at 
the  technical  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Leighton,  Architect,  Ipswich  : — 

Bedwell  &  Parker  ..  £239  I  Searles  &  Wilton....  £160 

T.  Curtis  .  203  F.  Wright*  .  145 

G.  E.  Hawes  .  197  | 

NEW  SHILDON.— For  kerbing  and  flagging  in 
Redworth-road,  for  the  Shildon  and  East  Thickley 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  Heslop,  Surveyor  : — 

L.  Bell . £230  14  4  I  J.  Moore  ....  £151  2  10 

G.  Bell .  169  3  11  A.  Metcalfe, 

W.  Coates....  167  2  7  Dent-street. 

W.  Burdon  . .  165  16  11  I  Shildon*  . .  149  11  4 


NEWTON  ABBOT. — For  erecting  a  nursery,  etc.,  at 
the  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  S.  Segar, 
architect.  Union-street,  Newton  Abbot 


Wilk 

Sons . £1,989  0  0 

Parker  Bros.  1,976  0  0 

E.  Pike  ....  1,935  0  0 
W.  E.  Blake  1,890  0  0 

F.  J.  Zealley  1,849  0  0 
S.  E.  Narra- 

cott  .  1,827  12  6 


H.  C.  Goss  . .  £1,823  0  0 
J.  J.  Stokes  1,820  0  0 
A.  C.  Jones  1,800  0  0 
F.  A.  A. 

Stacey  . . .  1,780  0  0 
H.  Mills,  New¬ 
ton  Abbot*  1,728  12  7 
F.  J.  Badcock  1,720  0  0 


SHANGHAI. — For  a  terrace  of  seventeen  residences  at 
Shanghai,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Twentyman.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Dowdall,  architect : — 

Shanghai  Building  &  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.  209,750 

Yang  Tse  Ta  .  208,500 

Wong  Fah  Kee  .  195,300 

Zeen  Yung  Chong  .  194,988 

Oriental  Construction  Co .  180,350 

Zee  Kuen  Kee .  178,500 

[All  of  Shanghai.] 

[The  present  value  of  the  tael  is  about  2s.  8d. 
sterling.] 
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Edwin  Clarke . . . .  v 

81ater  &  Harrison  Overseal, 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch*  .  “  i  0 

nrtnn.fr  Hon  . -  _  .  _ 

aKTPTON _ For  the  construction  of  about  3,rfuu 

linS  vd.  of  6  in” 9™,  nnd  12-lnch  e»rth-n«ate  pipe 

engineer,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford ,  and  Mr. 

Rod  well,  surveyor,  Skipton  :  —  eM»n  7 

Greaves  &  Wheaton.  Calverley*  ■  ■  £2430  15  7 

SKIPTON— For  the  construction  of  sew-age  tanks. 
bacSi7  filters  storm-water  filter, 

other  works  for  the  extension  of  the  ®arby  ®ewage 
Disposal  Works,  for  the  Rural  District  Poa“°“df  . 
H.  A.  Johnson,  engineer,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradf 
Mr.  A.  Rod  well,  surveyor,  Skipton 

G.  Bead  &  Sons,  Burnley*  ....  £3.852  0  11 

WALSALL. — For  re-making  j  Eastbourne-street,  for 
th J^Owens!1  St. ’  Mark’s-road ,  Wolverhampton  £324 
WALTHAMSTOW.  —  For  supplying  low  Pressure 

heating  apparatus  to  the  Mission-grove  School,  for  the 

Walthamstow  Education  Committee.  Mr.  H.  Prosse  , 
Architect : 


Arciiiieuii . — 

J.  Grundy  &  Co.  £447 
Palowkar  &  Son . .  41 8 

Musgrave  &  Co. . .  415 

Russell  &  Co .  414 

Price,  Lea,  &  Co.  383 
I.  Fox . 


368  0 


Wontner-Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co.  ..  £367  10 

W.  Cassidy .  348  0 

Korting  Bros.  . .  325  0 
Boyd  &  Sons  (late 
J.  Jones  &  Sons), 
Shoe-lane* -  289  0 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  erection  and  completion 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
Building  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  archi¬ 
tect,  1000  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.U. 

Sands  &  Burley.  Canning-road,  Waltbam3towt  £5,240 
WALTHAMSTOW.— For  an  addition  to  No.  W, 
Wood-street,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Davey.  _  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  architect,  1000,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London, 

J  G.  M.  Page,  Church  Hill-road.  Walthamstow*  £197 
WRINGTON.— For  about  two  miles  of  sewers,  etc. 
(sewerage  works,  Contract  No  1),  for  Axbridge  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Powell,  engineer,  10,  Orchard- 
street  College  Green.  Bristol  :— 

Pollard  &  Co.,  Taunton,  Somerset*  £1,926  II  9 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  BOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  ont  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


[August  i9, 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE 

The  Ham  HU1  and  Doulting  Stone  Co  V 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Bin  Stone  Co.  and  C  ^ 

The  Doulting  stone  Co  )  TrMk  “Mfe 

Chief  ' 


GREEK  MARBLE. 

While  and  Blue  Pentelikon  al  lo»  a, 

for  BUILDING  PURPOSES 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

MARMOR  LIMITED, 

See  Advt.  p.  s 


■■■  1  1  tu. 

18,  Finsbury  Squirt,  E.C 


Asphalte.  The  Seysse]  and  MetalliiW 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Ofc,  . 
Poultry,  E  .C— The  best  and  cheapest 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareC 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-eheds  and  nib 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  ' 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  I 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telephone 

METCHIM  &  SON  |8’ 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIART  &  TABUS’’ 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  i;[  ■ 

PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEBS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Rcghttred  Trade  Mark, 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  I 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 


Patent  “  OPALITE  ”  Tiling 


CAillTADV  nilDADI  C  CCCCPTIUC  Is  non-porous,  and  absolutely  impervious 

OANIIAKT.  UUKADLCi  tVTCb  I  Ift*  to  bacteria,  fungi,  or  vermin. 

The  only  Reliable  Material  for  Lining  Walls  of  SUBWAYS,  LAVATORIES 
AREAS,  KITCHENS,  BATHROOMS,  &c. 

Invaluable  for  HOSPITAL  WOEK,  Operating  Booms,  <! 

WILL  NOT  CRACK  OR  CRAZE. 

Over  250,000  Square  Yards 
Fixed  in  LONDON 
Alone. 


SUPPLIED 
AND  FIXED  BY 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITHS 

( London  Concessionaire  0/  Patent  Rights  of  the  National  Opallte  allied  Bril I 
and  Tile  Syndicate,  Limited ). 

126,  HAMILTON  HOUSE,  BISHOPSGATE  ST.  WITHOUT,  E.C. 

Telegraphio  Address :  “  Opalite,  London.”  Telephone  Nos.  2868  and  2868,  London  Wall 

ORDINARY  GLAZED  TILING  Executed  with  Care  and  Despatch  by  Competent  Workmen, 
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CHANCEL  SCREEN,  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. — The  late  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  Architect. 


ORGAN  CASE  AND  CHOIR  STALLS,  HEADINGLEY  HILL  CHURCH.— The  late  F.  W.  Bedford,  Architect. 


hirmtratsDKurajtllnjiaBranlFS  (lUOuEtiu'ORilldn  |ihiftninuiil)iufe(iiRfwtosifii§^iDmiib!jf  Hitmans 

anno  DnucfflK  ct  Bun  itjorpm  onoiJi  cotta  aniuamura  5010(0  linipmf  BontiaarolitnBomttiltii 
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The  late  Mr.  Waterhouse. 


HE  lamented  dea 
of  Mr.  Alfr 
Waterhouse  1 
moves  from  amoi 
us  one  of  the  mo 
eminent  and  nc 
able  personal  iti 
connected  wi 
modern  Englii 


regard  to  the  ex 
^  variety  of  the  work  which  he  ca 
l!'  an(l  the  universality  of  his  rej 
,n-  his  professional  career  has  no  re 
*1  tsrapt  that  of  Scott.  P< 
■  roller  as  foreigners,  or  as  men 
»ther  professions,  hardly  knew 
,mi  of  any  other  English  archi 
•‘all familiar  with  that  of  Waterhr 
1  a  Position,  and  fame  does  no 
^  necessarily  imply,  any  more 
' 0  rase  of  Scott,  that  he  had 
tke  begt  architecture  of  his 
L11  dot*  imply  very  remark 
r®  10  r«g«d  to  power  and  g 
f  the  Problems  of  modern  ai 
"■and  readiness  and  fac 
,  »  th<®>  out.  In  this  res 
r  unrivalled.  With  a  quick 
^  recption  m  regard  to  planr 
°"g  practice  had  developed  air 
IWulntUlt'0n’  hc  was  aWe  to  c 
on  a  large  scale  almos 

Ration,  seeing  at  a  glance 
'  <*h°le  treatment  °f  the  sch, 
H  "‘s  lk  at  011CI!  in  an  architect 

!£““*  first  made 

famous,  the  Manchester: 


Courts,  was  in  this  sense  eminently 
characteristic  of  him.  In  style  it  is  a 
revived  Gothic,  which  was  all  in  fashion 
then,  which  is  nob  in  fashion  now ; 
and  by  those  who,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  are  influenced  in  their  taste  by 
fashion,  it  is  probably  regarded  with 
little  .sympathy  now,  just  as  Scott’s, 
churches  are  regarded  with  little  interest 
,by  the  same  class,  of  critics.  But  archi¬ 
tectural  works  ought  fairly  to  be  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  designed  ;  and  for  that 
period  the  Manchester  Law  Courts  was 
a  very  fine  Gothic  revival  building. 
But  in  regard  to  plan  its  value  is  per¬ 
manent.  The  admirable  arrangement  by 
which  the  public  are  adrnitted  in  the 
most  direct  way  to  the  public  portions 
of  the  courts,  while  separated  entirely 
from  the  official  portion  of  the  building, 
was  a  masterstroke  in  planning,  the 
imitation  of  which  in  the  National  Law 
Courts  forms  the  only  good  piece  of 
planning  in  that  inconvenient  building  ; 
and  it  has  received  the  similar  compliment 
of  imitation  in  a  good  many  other  cases. 
The  Manchester  Townhall,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  will  always  remain 
the  building  most  characteristic  of  him, 
is  also  a  remarkable  example  of  in¬ 
genuity  of  planning,  which  however 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  knew  the  requirements  made  in 
the  instructions  to  competing  architects. 
The  size  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  rooms  were  laid  doym  with  a 
minuteness  and- particularity  which,  con¬ 
sidering  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
site  (an  irregular  triangle),  rendered  the 


compliance  with  the  programme  some¬ 
what  of  the  nature  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  ; 
but  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan  all  the 
rooms  seemed  to  have  arranged  them¬ 
selves  .  just .  as  required,  without-  eyen 
any  appearance  of  difficulty  or  com¬ 
plexity.  The  building  as  a  whole  repre¬ 
sents,  at  its  best,  the  style  of  modernised 
and  municipalised  Gothic  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse  to  a  great  extent  invented 
or  developed  for  himself ;  and  there  is  a 
unity  of  conception  about  the  whole, 
taking  plan  and  architectural  treatment 
together,  which  certainly  renders  it  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  typical 
secular  buildings  of  the  English  Gothic 
revival. 

While  we  have  compared  Mr.  Water- 
house  with  Scott  in  regard  to  his  immense 
practice  and  extended  reputation,  and 
while  he,  like  Scott,  commenced  as  a 
medieeval  revivalist,  it  must  be  added 
that  he  was  a  far  more  original  architect 
than  Scott.  Even  when  practising’  as  a 
medievalist,  almost  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career  he  developed  in  his 
secular  buildings  a  treatment  of  Gothic 
largely  his  own — the  Gothic  with  square¬ 
headed  windows  and  angle  shafts,  which 
was  imitated  so  largely  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  started  a  Waterhousian 
manner  in  this  country,  as  definitely  as 
Richardson  started  a  Richardsonian 
manner  in  the  United  States.  The  cult 
of  this  manner  has  passed  away,  but 
it  passed  away  with  its  originator  also. 
The  City  and  Guilds  Institute  and  the 
Natural  History  Museum  show  little 
reminiscence  of  this  earlier  manner  ;  they 
differ  both  from  it  and  from  each  other. 
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Indeed,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  two 
large  buildings  by  the  same  architect,  so 
near  each  other  as  the  two  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  so  distinct  in  manner  and 
treatment.  The  Institute  building, 
though  somewhat  heavy  in  style,  is 
exceedingly  dignified  and  very  suitable 
iu  treatment  and  expression  to  its  purpose. 
It  has  the  Appearance  of  a  building 
erected  for  serious  study.  The  Natural 
History  Museum,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
an  exceedingly  florid  style ;  it  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  elaborate  detail  suitable 
only  to  terra-cotta,  a  material  which 
Mr.  Waterhouse  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  into  fashion,  and  of  which, 
no  doubt,  we  have  had  rather  too  much. 
The  idea  of  the  architect  seems  to  have 
been  to  render  the  exterior  of  the  building 
symbolical  of  the  multiplicity  of  form 
and  detail  in  nature.  For  a  monu¬ 
mental  building,  this  treatment  has  been 
1  carried  too  far ;  the  building  wants 
repose  and  has  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  tour  de  force  in  terra-cotta  detail ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the 
outline  of  the  end  pavilions  is  not  very 
graceful.  But  when  we  consider  what  a 
number  of  modern  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  which  both  the  general  forms 
and  the  detail  are  almost  entirely  imita¬ 
tive,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  originality  of  design  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  It  resembles 
no  other  building  in  the  world,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  its  defects  may  be  its  own,  but 
so  also  are  its  merits.  And  here  again 
the  plan  is  a  very  fine  one  ;  simple  and 
comprehensive  in  conception,  and 
eminently  suited  to  its  purpose  as  a 
museum.  I11  some  minor  practical 
points  it  would  have  been  still  more 
suitable,  had  not  a  false  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  tied  the  hands 
of  the  architect  and  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  ideas  in  their  entirety. 
For  he  had  considered  its  practical  uses 
as  a  museum  very  carefully,  and  his  own 
approved  plan  included  a  special  feature 
in  the  shape  of  students’  corridors  at 
the  back  of  the  bays  of  the  great  hall, 
which  were  to  be  open  only  to  students 
and  scientific  experts  under  special 
orders,  and  from  which  the  cases  could  be 
opened  and  the  subjects  handled  and 
examined  with  a  freedom  which  could 
not  be  permitted  to  the  general  public. 
This  was  an  eminently  practical  idea, 
new  at  the  time,  and  for  the  conception  of 
which  the  architect  ought  to  have  credit, 
though  he  was  prevented  from  carrying 
it  out.  The  most  regrettable  point  in 
the  interior  is  the  employment  of  iron 
principals  in  the  roof  of  the  great  hall, 
thus  destroying  its  monumental  effect. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  this  was  done,  since  a  barrel-vault 
in  terra-cotta  could  have  been  carried 
out  which  would  have  left  the  .  whole 
constructional  and  architectural  effect 
uniform.  But  with  whatever  defects, 
the  Natural  History  Museum  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  a  very  original  building, 
.  and  one  which  has  not  failed  to  secure  the 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  foreign 
architects. 

The  leading  defect  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
architecture  is  perhaps,  however,  too 
much  exemplified  in  this  work,  as  it  is 
also  in  his  various  buildings  for  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  which 
are  prominent  features  in  the  street 


architecture  of  a  good  many  of  our 

cities.  That  defect  consisted  in  a  lack 
of  simplicity  and  reserve  m  outline  and 
detail.  Occasionally,  indeed,'  lie  sur¬ 
prised  us  by  a  remarkable  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  treatment  in  one  building  or 
one  portion  of  a  building,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  end  fajades  of  Ins  great  railway 
hotel  at  Liverpool,  which  are  admirable 
and  at  the  same  time  most  original. 
But  as  a  general  rule  he  seems  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  unless  he  had  covered 
a  building  with  detail  and  had  broken 
up  the  outline  and  the  surfaces  by  clever 
and  unexpected  manoeuvres,  as  one  may 
call  them,  in  the  treatment  of  wall- 
planes  and  skyline.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  architectural  taste  that  he  seems 
rather  to  have  loved  odd  and  irregular 
angle  sites  for  buildings,  and  pleased 
himself  in  contriving  how  he  could  lead 
up  to  and  make  the  most  of  the  salient 
angle  of  the  plan.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  with  its  tower  at  the  extreme 
angle ;  a  building  in  other  respects  show¬ 
ing  more  breadth  and  repose  of  treatment 
than  a  good  many  others  of  his  works. 
The  general  tendency  of  architectural 
feeling  of  late  years  has  been  increasingly 
in  favour  of  simplicity  of  treatment  and 
suppression  of  ornamental  detail ;  a 
fashion  which,  in  its  turn,  lias  in  some 
instances  been  carried  too  far,  almost  to 
the  extinction  of  architectural  character 
except  such  as  is  derived  from  sound  and 
solid  construction.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
after  he  had  once  quitted  the  field  of 
mere  Gothic  revival,  took  no  account  of 
such  movements  in  architectural  taste, 
but  went  his  own  independent  way. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  has  almost 
been  made  a  by- word  among  the  younger 
generation  of  architects,  and  one  may 
hear  righteous  horror  of  his  works 
expressed  in  violent  language,  by  young 
men  who  probably  do  not  possess  the 
knowledge  or  the  practical  capacity  to 
have  carried  out  at  all  one  of  Mr.  Water¬ 
house’s  greater  and  more  important 
buildings.  This  cant  has  been  taken 
up  by  non-professional  men  in  certain 
sets  ;  men  who  probably  know  nothing 
whatever  about  architecture  on  its 
practical  side,  and  little  enough  of  its 
artistic  side,  but  who  seem  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  good  aesthetic  form  to 
dislike  Waterhouse,  and  express  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  We  cannot  deny 
that  we  agree  to  some  extent  with  the 
feeling  as  to  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  architec¬ 
ture  being  deficient  in  refinement  and 
simplicity  of  detail ;  but  the  current 
criticism  against  it  has  been  pushed  to 
an  absurd  exaggeration  by  people  who 
seem  quite  blind  to  his  real  powers  as 
an  architect,  and  many  of  whom  merely 
speak  by  rote,  and  could  probably  give 
no  good  reason  for  their  prejudice. 
We  should  have  preferred  that  the  new 
London  University  Hospital  in  Gower- 
street  should  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
style  more  in  accordance  with  the 
University  buildings  opposite,  with 
vdiich  the  old  hospital,  plain  and  unin¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  was  obviously  intended 
to  group.  The  present  new  building 
is  too  restless  in  detail,  and  might  with 
advantage,  considering  its  surroundings, 
have  been  treated  in  a  broader  and 
simpler  style.  But  how  many  of  the 
architects  of  the  super-aesthetic  school 
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had  given  a  most  faithful  picture  of  iS 
view  down  the  road  outside  the 
his  country  house  at  Yattendw 
picture  immediately  recognisable  l,' 
of  the  friends  who  had  the  »».J  c, 
to  know  the  hospitable  h 
surroundings.  The  part  whirl  i 
Waterhouse  played  as  an  Z 
architectural  competitions,  oi  lit,,.. 
uns  a  very  important  one,  and,,',, 
be  tiulv  said  that  as  an  assessor  linm 
almost  if  not  quite  unequalled  ft 
same  rapid  grasp  of  the  whole  problea 
which  was  shown  in  his  own  plans  ^ 
shown  also  in  his  quick  and  sweepir 
insight  into  the  qualities  of  a  large i 
competition  designs,  and  the  almot 
unerring  manner  in  which  he  would 
recognise  and  select  the  one  * 
showed  the  best  all-round  merits  ii 
relation  to  the  site  and  the  objects ol|l( 
proposed  building.  He  also  1.4  :;1 
enlightened  ancl  enthusiastic 
the  proceedings  of .  the  “  I 
Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  .fe 
tising”  of  which  he  was  the  Preside 
and  to  a  great  extent  . the  founder, aid 
to  which  he  ungrudgingly  gave  a  great 
deal  of  time  out  of  his  busy  days. 

Whatever  differences  of  feeling 
about  the  architect,  there  was  no  &■ 
ence,  among  those  who  had  the  pleaswt 
of  knowing  him,  in  regard  to  the  mat 
We  think  it  might  pretty  safely  be  said 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse  that  among  tb 
who  knew  him  personally  he  had  1 
but  friends.  His  simple  and  image 
kindliness  and  sincerity  of  manner 
upon  every  one.  He  was  a  good 
upright,  and  amiable  man ;  and  tab) 
his  works  all  round,  he  was  unque® 
ably  a  great  architect,  and  one  of  who* 
his  country  may  well  be  proud.. 


Isolation  Hospital,  Preston. — The  coi 
stone  lias  just  been  laid  of  the  administtil 
block  of  an  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  a 
Preston.  The  site  is  at  Holme  Slack,  off  B*? 
dale-road.  There  are  to  be  two  payilioas  f* 
scarlet  fever  patients,  one  for  diphtheria,  aadffl 
for  typhoid,  the  number  of  beds  ' provided  !«S 
fifty-six,  or  about  one  for  every  2,000  inhab» 
The  administrative  block  contains. on  the  gn» 
floor  •  matron’s  sitting  and  bed-rooms,  n» 
sitting  and  dining-rooms,  doctors’  room* 
dispensary,  waiting-room,  store-room,  s® 
servants’  hall,  pantry,  scullery,  ice  store.  ■ 
together  with  discharge  block.  L  ,l10  f. 
duty-room  the  windows  open  into  each  want 

plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Boroug  h 

veyor  and  his  staff.  .The  cost .  will  no.  a* 
20,000Z.  The  contractors  are  Messn>.  i. 
Colley,  of  Preston. 
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LANGFORD  MANOR,  SOMERSET. 
gjBlOOKING  across  the  Vale  of 
Sedgemoor  from  the  high  road 
on  a  midwinter’s  day  one  sees 
the  waters  stretching  away  as 
hr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  bounded  at 
the  horizon  'by  a  low  ridge  of  hills  ; 
toe  and  thero  the  crown  of  a  hedge 
lestilies  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  of 
waters  has  only  temporarily  submerged 
the  low-lying  lands. 

It  is  probable  that  Sedgemoor  was  a 
backwater  of  the  Bristol  Channel  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  waves 
once  lapped  the  bases  of  the  hills  where 
now  stand  Aller  and  Glastonbury.  The 
jnoom  and  lowlands  still  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  for  their  brief  season  of  jewel-like 
summer  splendour.  The  high  road 
between  Curry  Rivel  and  Taunton,  wind¬ 
ing  along  the  crown  of  an  undulating 
ridge  of  hills,  has  strongly-marked 
characteristics  of  its  own.  Passing  the 
village  of  Curry  Rivel,  the  deeply- wooded 
park  lauds  of  Burton  Pynsent  stretch 
away  on  the  North  side  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  fringing  the  Southern  edge  of 
Sedgemoor.  Pitt’s  mansion,  now  quite 
neglected,  is  almost  hidden  by  the  dense 
mass  of  surrounding  foliage  of  beeches  and 
elms,  and  giant  cedar-trees,  which  clothe 
the  spurs  of  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of 
darkest  green.  At  intervals  deep  ravines 
encroach  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  high¬ 
way,  opening  up  extensive  views  across 
the  valley ;  to  the  south  a  vast  panorama 
of  vale  country  unfolds  itself,  girt  about 
'"'cards  the  horizon  with  undulating 
hills.  The  valley  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Isle,  a  tributary  of  the  Parret. 

To  the  east  lies  the  interesting  village 
of  Muchelney.  A  part  of  its  originally 
line  Abbey  still  remains.  Until  recently 
Muchelney  was  a  village  of  old  houses, 
hut  unfortunately  the  builder  has  now 
l01l,l(l a  foothold,  and  the  characteristic 
ullage  green,  with  its  cross  and  XIVth 
'cntury  vicarage,  has  been  entirely  spoilt 
the  erection  of  a  glaring  villa,  which 
Jj*  the  proportions  of  the  adjacent 
buildings.  The  new  work  replaces  a 
watched  cottage  of  considerable  archseo- 
■"gnal  interest ;  it  formerly  contained 
J" external  niche,  in  which  a  sculptured 
fnre  .8to°d-  The  group  was  situated 
ThK- u elltrauce  doorway  of  the  house, 
be  builder,  to  emphasise  the  beauty  of 
ls|nw"  handiwork,  has  enshrined  the 
poured  figure  in  the  centre  of  his  new 
K  “7  to  the  south-east  the 
>ieal  hills  of  Montacute  are  outlined 

hm,"1St  ft  Sky’  sheltering  the  famous 
ot  the  same  name.  A  few  miles 
!?  the  South>  °n  a  clear  day, 
"agtoii  village  can  almost  be  seen, 

_  celebrated  Elizabethan  house  now 
;  m  into  decay  ;  but  still  unsurpassed 
J  , •Thness  of  detail,  its  grey  walls 
hchen-covered  roof  making  “a  foil 
fre?ed  lace-like  delicacy  of  the 

wbiolTof  Ch]mneys  and  ornate  gables, 
b  stand  up  sharply  against  the  sky- 

Hou,; Court  and  Montacute 
fcofL?  bot}  so  .yel1  known  and  have 
to  more  than  descnb.ed  that  they  require. 
tl  2;  fan  a  Passing  mention  here. 

C  whMlwe  are  irame- 

yro7tr,led  heS  due  south  of  the 

;Cn  ,tbct''e1eJ\Curry  Rivel  and 
fete  -J*  ™°"ld  be  difficult  to  find 
lifaCl  lnt”“tl"g  examples  of 
'“euses  on  the  smaller  scale  than 


Swell  Court,  -  Cathanger  House,  and 
Langford  Manor  ;  all  lying  within  two 
miles  of  each  other.  The  two  former 
houses  have  well  authenticated  histories  ; 
but  of  Langford  Manor  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  have  been  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  to  have  frequently 
changed  hands. 

The  house  is  -situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  about  half  a  mile  off  the  Taunton  high 
road ;  it  adjoins  the  Eastern  boundary 
of  the  Parish  of  Fivehead.  The  principal 
approach  is  from  the  south-west  side, 
from  the  road  connecting  Swell  and 
Fivehead.  The  entrance  drive  to  the 
house  lies  between  twro  short  massive 
square  stone  pillars,  Dapped  with  a  bold 
cornice  and  finished  with  ball  terminals. 
The  position  of  the  drive  was  changed 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
residents  ;  formerly  it  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  road,  and  in  a  straight  fine 
with  the  South  porch.  The  entrance 
pillars  were  moved  at  the  same  time., 
and  were  considerably  reduced  in  height, 
which  gives  them  a  dwarfed  appearance. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  house  the 
grounds  are  intersected  by  a  stream 
which,  on  the  west  side,  runs  between  two 
well-defined  stone  walls.  It  is  possible 
from  the  position  of  the  house  and  general 
lie  of  the  ground  that  this  stream  at  one 
time  was  connected  with  a  moat  encircling 
the  house  ;  but  all  traces  of  this  feature, 
if  it  ever  existed,  have  now  disappeared. 
The  stream  is  spanned  by  a  substantial 
stone  bridge,  with  a  culvert  under, 
containing  a  sluice  gate,  which  effectually 
controls  the  general  level  of  the  water. 
The  south  front  of  the  house  forms  a 
species  of  courtyard  with  high  walls  on 
the  east  and  west  sides ;  this  feature  is 
not  so  fully  developed  as  in  some  of  the 
houses  of  tfiis  period.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  house,  in  a  courtyard  surrounded  by 
outbuildings,  are  the  remains  of  a  colum¬ 
barium  (see  block  plan),  only  the  outer 
walls  are  standing.  The  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  house  itself  faces  due  south,  and 
is  in  plan  a  double  E,  the  centre  arm  of 
the  E  forming  an  open  porch  on  each  side. 

The  east  and  west  projecting  wings  on 
the  south  side  are  of  greater  width  than 
those  occupying  similar  positions  on  the 
north  side,  where  all  the  wings  are  of  a 
more  equal  proportion.  The  south  front 
is  arranged  on  symmetrical  lines  ;  the 
windows  are  the  only  irregular  features, 
many  of  these  were  blocked  up  with  lath 
and  plaster.  The  architectural  details 
are  all  severely  simple  and  could  reason¬ 
ably  belong  to  the  middle  period  of 
Tudor  work.  All  windows  throughout 
the  house  are  formed  with  Ham  hill  stone 
mullions,  the  hood  moulds  and  mouldings 
are  of  plain  section,  and  are  also  of  Ham 
stone.  The  general  walling  is  of  blue  lias. 
The  roof  was  originally  covered,  in  all 
probability,  with  tiles ;  these  have  been 
replaced  by  a  dark  neutral-coloured 
slate.  The  unsympathetic  texture  and 
colouring  of  this  roofing  material  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  modified  by  a 
growth  of  orange  lichen,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  remain.  The  gables  all  stand 
clear  of  the  roofs,  and  are  coped  with 
Ham  stone ;  they  are  finished  with  Ham 
stone  crow’s-foot  terminals,  a  very 
common  feature  in  houses  of  this  date 
in  the  district.  The  outer  doorways  of 
the  porches  are  each  spanned  by  four 


centred-  depressed  arches  in  Ham  stone, 
with  very  deep  plain  Ham  stone  lintels 
over ;  the  lintel  is  finished  on  the  upper 
side  by  a  dripstone,  mitred  and  returned 
down  the  sides,  and  returned  again  and 
stopped  at  the  level  of  the  springing 
of  the  arch.  The  arch  and  lintel  are 
generally  cut  from  one  stone;  The 
jamb  mouldings,  which  are  of  the  same 
section  as  those  used  in  the  reveals  of 
the  windows,  die  out  on  a.  splay,  finished 
above  the  plinth  by  a  delicately-shaped 
stop  (it  is  noticeable  that  the  same  detail 
is  repeated  in  the  stonework  of  the 
window  jambs,  fireplaces,  and  entrance 
doorways  throughout  the  house,  with  a 
slight  variation  in  scale) ;  these  doorways 
are  very  effective,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  houses  of  this  date  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  chimneys  are,  without 
exception,  arranged  on  outside  walls,  and 
are  designed  on  broad  and  substantial 
lines ;  the  flues  are  grouped  together 
with  two  outlets  in  each  stack,  but  each 
flue  is  built  independently  of  slabs  of  Ham 
stone,  without  any  bond.  It  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  this  method  of  construction 
that  all  the  stone  chimneys  had  perished  ; 
fortunately  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
original  chimneys  remained,  from  which 
templates  were  taken  of  the  mouldings 
for  the  purposes  of  the  restoration ; 
the  only  departure  from  the  original 
work  being  that  the  stacks  are  built  up  of 
smaller  stones  bonded  together,  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  in  large  slabs  with  straight 
joints. 

Entering  the  house  by  the  south  porch 
one’s  attention  was  immediately  arrested 
by  the  beauty  of  the  massive  inner  oak 
door,  with  its  plain  wrought-iron  hinges, 
and  by  the  fine  piece  of  oak  panelling 
running  between  the  two  porches,  the 
panels  painted  a  bilious  stone-colour, 
and  the  mouldings  picked  out  in  brown. 
This  panelling  belonged  to  a  later  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  small  corridor 
hall  was  a  modern  staircase  inserted 
in  a  cramped  position,  and  forming 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  first 
floor.  Entering  by  a  deal  doorway 
recessed  in  the  oak  partition,  one  was 
struck  by  the  dimensions  of  the  room 
disclosed.  A  fine  six-light  mullioned 
and  transomed  window  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  space  of  the  west 
side.  This  window  had  evidently  been 
lengthened  during  some  former  recon¬ 
struction,  and  the  room  itself  modernised 
to  its  no  small  detriment. 

The  remainder  of  the  west  wing  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  south-west  wing 
was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
the  only  available  access  being  by  an 
outer  door,  which  occupied  the  position 
of  one  of  the  original  windows.  The  fine 
original  oak  and  elm  staircase  (somewhat 
inconveniently  placed  in  this  wing)  was 
in  a  well-nigh  ruinous  condition;  for¬ 
tunately  it  had  originally  been  of  a 
massive  and  simple  construction.  Only 
very  plain  detail  was  used  in  the  mould¬ 
ings,  of  which  sufficient  fragments 
remained  to  form  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  original  design. 

The  small  square  chamber,  terminating 
the  north-west  wing,  was  originally 
planned  with  a  lavish  amount  of  window 
space  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  Two  large  four-light  mullioned 
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and  transomed  windows  occupy  most 
of  the  north  and  west  walls ;  several  of 
the  lights  in  these  windows  were  blocked 
up  with  lath  and  plaster.  This  room  is 
lined  throughout  with  panelling  of  the 
Georgian  period.  The  mouldings  used 
are  very  simple.  The  principal  feature 
is  the  fine-moulded  cornice  which  runs 
round  the  room.  A  narrow  modern 
staircase  was  inserted  here  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  bedroom  above. 

The  fine  open  stone  fireplace  was 
almost  hidden  by  the  panelling,  which 
finished  level  with  the  stone  jambs. 
On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fireplace  was 
the  remains  of  an  interesting  feature. 
A  semi-circular  recess  was  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walling,  and  lined  with 
studding,  and  finished  with  a  plastered 
face ;  two  wooden  pilasters  stopped  the 
panelling  on  either  side  of  the  recess. 
Within  the  lines  of  the  pilasters  a  semi¬ 
circular  headed  arch  was  turned  in  the 
panelling,  with  a  delicately-moulded  drop- 
pendant  in  the  centre.  Only  the  coved 
head  of  the  recess  remained  ;  the  portion 
below  the  springing  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  panelling  in  this  room 
was  very  much  mutilated,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cornice  torn  away,  and  the 
room  itself  used  as  an  additional  out¬ 
house  for  pigs,  etc. 

The  east  wing  was  found,  upon  close 
examination,  to  contain  several  interest¬ 
ing  features.  The  south  room  was 
evidently  the  original  kitchen.  The 
eastern  wall,  containing  the  chimney- 
stack  (6  ft.  in  thickness)  appeared  to  be 
quite  solid.  The  room  had  been  lined 
throughout  with  deal-studding  and 
covered  with  canvas  and  papered,  and  a 
modern  cast-iron  fireplace,  with  a  deal 
mantelpiece  painted  to  imitate  marble 
inserted.  On  removing  the  mantelpiece 
an  original  fireplace,  built  of  Ham  stone 
slabs;  was  uncovered,  loosely  fixed  to 
hold  the  cast-iron  interior  ;  behind  this 
again  was  a  very  much  larger  fireplace, 
set  in  the  solid  masonry,  5  ft.  wide,  of 
Ham  stone,  with  a  low  four-centred 
moulded  arch,  and  jambs,  all  in  perfect 
preservation.  The  whole  of  the  studding 
on  this  wall,  was  then  removed,  and  dis¬ 
closed  two  narrow  recesses  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace,  4  ft.  deep,  carried  up 
to  a  height  of  about  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  ceiled 
over.  A  wrought  and  chamfered  Elm 
bressummer,  black  with  age  and  smoke, 
1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.,  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  room  above  the  fireplace  and 
recesses.  Within  the  recesses  two  per¬ 
fectly-formed  baker’s  ovens  were  found, 
built  in  thin  red  oven-bricks,  and  set  in 
the  lias  stone  masonry  ;  the  ovens  were 
eventually  cleared  away,  and  the  two 
valuable  recesses  thus  gained  added  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room. 

Upon  stripping  away  the  canvas  from 
the  partition  separating  this  room  from 
the  passage,  the  whole  of  the  inner 
partition  was  found  to  be  of  wrought  elm 
panelling  of  early  date,  and  of  a  rich 
dark  brown  colour  ;  the  uprights  forming 
the  studs  3  in.  thick,  4  in.  wide,  and  ovolo 
moulded  at  both  angles,  both1  sides 
grooved  at  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  from 
the  face  to  form  a  rebate  for  the  panels, 
which  fill  the  intervening  spaces.  The 
uprights  average  14  in.  centre  to  centre, 
and  run  in  unbroken  vertical  lines  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Panelling  of  the  same 
pattern  was  used  in  the  dairy  partitions 


(whitewashed)  and  at  the  side  of  the  old 
staircase,  and  in  two  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  The  partitions  across  the  landing 
at  the  top  of  the  old  staircase  on  the 
first  floor  was  also  of  the  same  character. 
A-  doorway  was  formed  in  the  partition, 
with  a  segmental  moulded  head,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  drop  pendant. 
This  partition  was  removed  in  order  to 
open  up  the  landing  and  placed  in  the 
entrance  hall  partly  to  shut  off  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  dining-room. 

It  is  probable  that  the  east  wing  at  one 
time  contained  a  second  staircase,  which 
would  account  for  the  position  of  a  three- 
light  window,  the  stone  dressings  of 
which  can  be  clearly  seen  on  the  east 
elevation.  This  window  comes  midway 
between  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and 
is  blocked  up  ;  all  trace  of  the  staircase 
has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  there  were  originally  attics 
over  the  eastern  wing,  if  not  in  other  parts 
of  the  house.  They  were  probably 
approached  by  the  second  staircase. 
All  lights  of  all  attic  windows  were  filled 
up  with  lath  and  plaster.  During  the 
progress  of  the  works  a  fragment  of  an 
interesting  fireplace  was  uncovered  in 
the  large  hall;  one  jamb  Was  entirely 
cut  away  to  allow  for  the  insertion 
of  the  modern  grate,  which  was  put  in 
by  a  former  owner.  The  original  fire¬ 
place  was  of  the  same  design  and  date  as 
the  fireplace  uncovered  in  the  old  kitchen. 
It  measured  6  ft.  6  in.  between  the  jambs, 
and  the  arched  head  was  cut  out  of  a 
single  slab  of  Ham  stone,  7  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  2  ft.  7  in.  deep  ;  the  height  to  the 
springing  of  the  arch  was  3  ft.  11  in. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  this  interesting 
feature  could  not  be  preserved  ;  but  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms  in  the  altered 
scheme  for  the  planning  of  the  ground 
floor  made  its  retention  quite  impossible. 

While  the  alterations  were  in  progress 
in  the  south-east  bedroom,  by  stripping 
away  some  studding  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  another  recess,  6  ft.  7  in.  by 
4  ft.,  was  opened  out,  extending  to  the 
full  height  of  the  room.  The  eastern 
wall  of  the  recess  contained  a  two -light 
mullioned  window,  blocked  up  with  lath 
and  plaster.  This  recess  was  imme¬ 
diately  over  one  of  the  ovens  in  the  old 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor.  It  will  be 
noticed,  by  referring  to  the  first  floor 
plan,  that  the  only  access  between  the 
east  and  west  wings  was  by  crossing  the 
large  bedroom  between  the  two  centre 
arms  of  the  E  and  the  west  wing,  a  some¬ 
what  inconvenient  arrangement.  Other¬ 
wise  the  first  floor  was  adaptable  to 
modern  requirements  with  very  little 
alteration.  In  the  passage  between  the 
rooms  over  the  porches  a  small  portion 
of  an  enriched  plaster  cornice  of  con¬ 
ventional  design  was  uncovered ;  it  had 
evidently  been  continued  at  the  ceiling 
level,  round  the  walls  of  the  bedroom 
over  the  north  porch,  but  the  greater 
part  has  now  disappeared.  The  levels 
throughout  the  house  are  curiously 
contrived.  The  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  was  evidently  the  original 
hall,  together  with  the  small  north¬ 
west  room  adjoining,  are  both 
10  ft.  9  in.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
rest  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are 
8  ft.  6  in.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rooms  in  the  east  wing,  which  have  four 
steps'  down  to  them,  and  are  10  ft.  9  in. 
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high ■  from  floor  to  ceiHn7~2~rp- 
rooms  in  the  east  wine  are,.  “®tt 
by  the  fact  that 
ground  towards  the  east.  Th.  s  tl' 
in  height  between  the  old  kn  „ 
remainder  of  the  rooms  has 
two  short  flights  of  steps  on  S'1 
floor.  There  is  very  little  doubt  tW 
these  were  the  original  levels,  asT 
sills  of  the  windows  have  be™  *' 
to  correspond  to  the  heights  W 
floors.  All  bedrooms  on  the  ta  /' 
containing  fireplaces  had  the  orita 
Ham  stone  chimney-pieces  I,  m 
cases  these  were  disfigured  by  2 
shelves,  etc.,  but  on  removing  tL 
was  found  in  all  cases  that  the  fc 
Ham  stone  lintel  was  tn  covered  ■ 
by  paper  or  plaster. 

. '  A11  Ham  stone  throughout  the  horn., 
inside  was  painted  a  sickly  y^  , ' 
oak  was  treated  in  the  same  „  I 
fortunately  the  uprights  and  b«3 it 
oi  the  old  staircase  escaped.  This  part 
of  the  house  was  considered  too  farL 
for  renovation  by  previous  owners  and 
was  only  used  as  a  cider  cellar  ’  The 
outer  walls  of  the  house  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  deplorable  state  of  repair 
The  south  walls  were  patched  up  with 
poor  description  of  rough  cast,  to  act  as 
a  check  to  the  driving  rains  coming  from 
the  south-west  quarter.  This  front  was 
almost  covered  with  ivy,  which  was  verv 
reluctantly  dispensed  with.  The  ground 
oil  the  north  side  of  the  house  (where 
there  is  a  considerable  rise)  had  been 
allowed  to  silt  up  to  such  an  extent  that, 
in  wet  weather,  the  water  flowed  freely 

in  at  the  doorway  inside  the  north  porch' 

As  regards  the  restoration,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  all  unsightly  modem 
features  surrounding  the  house  were 
removed  where  ‘  possible.  Some  neces¬ 
sary  modifications  were  made  in  the 
inside  planning  of  the  ground  and  fct 
floors.  The  external  elevations  were 
restored  as  far  as  possible  to  their  original 
state.  All  windows  were  opened  out 
and",  glazed  in  leaded  lights  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  old  existing  windows. 

The  chimney-stacks  were  rebuilt,  as 
previously  described,  in  Ham  stone. 

The  restoration  lias  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rupert  C, 
Austin,  architect,  of  London.  Messrs, 
Hutchings  &  Sons,  of  Ilminster,  Somer¬ 
set,  were  the  contractors. 


NOTES. 

The  After  the  adventurous 
Duke  of  York’s  journey  of  a  horse  and  cab 
Steps‘  down  the  steps  at  the  foot  o! 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  Office  of  Works, 
or  other  responsible  authorities,  will  see 
the  advisability  of  fencing  a-  somewhat 
dangerous  declivity,  to  protect  unoffend¬ 
ing  foot  passengers  as  well  as.iunaway 
horses  and  the  persons  who  may  be  on 
or  in  the  vehicles  behind.  Until  London 
fogs  have  been  abolished,  another  source 
of  danger  will  continue  to  exist,  namely, 
that  the  drivers  of  vehicles  may  lose 
their  way  and  accomplish  undesirably 
rapid  descents  into  the  Mall.  That  thisis 
by  no  means  an  idle  fear  is  shown  by  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  the  writer 
states  that  some  two  winters  ago  lie « 
on  an  omnibus  which  was  only  stopped- 
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fan  accomplishing  a  journey  of  the 
tied  by  the  vigilance  of  a  police-constable, 
the  cost  of  a  railing  would  be  com- 
parativelv  trifling,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
jfcat  the  steps  should  be  protected  to 
,void  any  risk  in  the  future. 

We  fully  agree  with  the 
JfJg  action  of  Mr.  Denman  in 

imposing  fines  upon  several 
owners  of  motor-cars  for  permitting  the 
emission  of  smoke  from  the  exhaust  pipes 
of  their  vehicles.  As  we  said  in  a  recent 
Jote,  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
vapour  ejected  is  much  increased  when 
an  excessive  amount  of  oil  is  used  for 
lubrication.  One  of  the  drivers  told  the 
magistrate  at  Merlborough-street  that  he 
supposed  the  smoke  was  due  to  oil  being 
allowed  to  run  on  the  hot  parts  of  the 
engine,  and  the  main  point  of  the  defence 
was  that  this  constituted  an  accident  and 
a  temporary  occurrence  involving  no 
penalty.  While  exhaust  gases  cannot 
be  avoided  in  the  case  of  oil  and  steam- 
motors,  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
owners  of  cars  should  be  made  responsible 
for  seeing  that  their  cars  are  constructed 
and  managed  so  that  smoky  vapours 
are  not  emitted. 


In  his  Report  for  the  year 
j  tefrpod  ending  June  30,  the  Engineer 
to  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  points  to  the  progress 
made  on  venous  important  works.  More 
than  1,360,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
have  been  removed  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  the  Hornby  Dock. 
Work  at  the  new  King’s  Docks  has  well 
advanced,  and  the  Brocklebank  Graving 
Hock,  with  the  length  of  804  ft.,  is  practi- 
caEy  complete.  New  graving  docks  at 
Tranmere  Bay  are  progressing  satis- 
|  hetorily,  and  the  Brunswick  and  Coburg 
Hocks  have  been  deepened  to  provide  foi 
vessels  of  greater  draught.  These  works 
ire,  of  course,  quite  apart  from  the  great 
scheme  to  which  we  alluded  a  few  weeks 
J?0'  As  another  illustration  of  the 
baseless  activity  shown  by  the  Liverpool 
"ort  authorities,  we  have  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  twelve  months  more  thar 
,  ume  million  tons  of  sand  have  beer 
dredged  from  the  bar  and  principa 
channels,  making  a  total  of  some  eighty- 
JJght  million  tons  dredged  since  1890 
t  is  unfortunate  for  Liverpool  that  this 
Javy  burden  is  imposed,  but  a  gooc 
p.  that  a  competent  and  energetic 
:  ward  exists  for  maintaining  the  naviga 
lK0n  cJannels  and  keeping  the  harbour 
reast  with  the  requirements  of  the 


Another  A  serious  railway  accidei 
B%fient.yrhic.ll.occurred  last  week  i 
*n .  •  ,  ,  Virginia  serves  once  mo: 
remind  the  world  of  the  flimsy  charact 
UniS'l  e,lglneering  structures  in  tl 

Mew  YoA  Ar?ng  t0  a  tdegra' 

ul  Vork.  a  budge  over  the  Eliz. 
,  » Kiver  collapsed-  under  the  weight 
L? !7  excursion  train,  the  great 

Ejhl,:h  !eU,int0  25  ft- °f 

»  Hid  M  tt,a!ns  hatl  previously  pass, 

®4«1  L  ,“kthn“fh  r 

j  bridge swajed  ominous 
tram  went  by.  In  view 
^"eatable  loss  of  life  caused  by  th 
^  .1  is  to  be  hoped  that  Americs 
CCt°ra  WlU  make  a  point 
f-Wigtheiung  or  replacing  the  ntmero 


remaining  bridges  that  are  really  inade¬ 
quate  to  withstand  the  stresses  set  up 
by  modern  rolling  stock.  English 
engineers  have  often  been  reproached 
for  the  strength  and  solidity  of  their 
structures,  •  and  unwise  counsellors  have 
recommended  the  American  system  of 
cutting  things  fine.  So  far  as  railway 
bridges  are  concerned,  we  can  certainly 
afford  to  smile,  being  able  to  point  to 
many  fine  works  built  in  the  early  days 
of  railway  engineering,  and  as  well  able 
as  ever  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  modern  traffic.  Some  engineers  in 
the  United  States  have  already  learned  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps,  but  the  work  of 
eradicating  the  frail  structures  of  the 
past  proceeds  far  too  slowly.  A  depart¬ 
ment  like  our  Board  of  Trade,  with 
ample  powers  and  a  fearless  administra¬ 
tion,  would  do  much  for  the  safety  of 
railway  travellers  in  that  country. 


In  a  short  report  of  the 
Herkomer  Motor  Race, 
which  has  appeared  in  the 
Press,  it  was  stated  that:  “Unhappily, 
in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented 
dust  referred  to  in  yesterday’s  telegram, 
which  still  continues,  a  fatal  accident 
occurred.  In  taking  a  corner  near 
Herrenall,  five  miles  from  the  start,  a 
competitor  ran  down  two  children, 
killing  both.”  We  venture  to  think  that, 
in  the  report  of  such  an  accident  a  few 
years  or  even  months  ago  the  actual 
and  effective  cause  would  have  been 
put  forward — viz.,  the  unprecedented 
speed  on  a  highway,  and  the  motorist 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  screen 
himself  behind  a  cloud  of  dust.  We 
trust  motor  races  on  roads  will  never  be 
countenanced  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  whilst  we  show  an 
increased  care  of  human  life  in  every 
department,  and  legislation  is  directed  to 
minimising  its  loss  in  connexion  with 
railways,  ships,  and  in  factories  and 
places  of  employment,  loss  of  life  in  the 
legitimate  use  of  our  thoroughfares  is 
being  regarded  with  a  laxity  that  is 
surprising.  A  little  while  ago  a  man 
who,  by  recklessness  and  solely  for  his 
own  pleasure,  caused  the  loss  of  human 
life,  would  have  stood  in  jeopardy  of 
being  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and 
of  receiving  a  sentence  of  many  years’ 
penal  servitude,  with  the  loss  of 
social  recognition.  Nowadays  he  shields 
himself  behind  a  cloud  of  dust,  or  does 
a  small  term  of  imprisonment  by  deputy 
— in  the  person  of  his  chauffeur.  T empora 
mutantur. 


Electric  Power  Thb  main  future  of  the 

for  Parliamentary  session  which 

n  on‘  has  just  come  to  an  end  has 
been  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
electrical  Bills  (which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed)  in  connexion  with  the  supply  of 
electric  power  to  London.  The  most 
important  of  these  Bills  was  the  Admini¬ 
strative  County  of  London  Electric  Power 
Bill,  which,  owing  to  the  time  taken  in 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill,  could 
not  be  passed  into  law  last  session. 
In  its  originr.  1  form  the  Bill  had  many 
objectionable  features,  some  of  which  we 
pointed  out.  After  passing  through  the 
Committee  stage  nearly  all  of  these  had 
been  eliminated,  and,  as  the  Company 
were  prepared  to  consider  the  interests 


of  the  existing  supply  companies,  and 
had  entered  into  agreements  with  all  of 
them,  we  think  that  the  advancement  of 
the  use  of  electric  power  in  London 
would  probably  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Every  one 
is  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  community.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  great  printing  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fleet-street  will  under¬ 
stand  the  many  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  abolition  of  steam 
boilers  and  engines.  This  Bill  will  have 
to  be  brought  up  again  next  session,  and, 
as  the  promoters  have  shown  an  accom¬ 
modating  spirit,  it  will  probably  become 
law.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for 
them  to  realise  that  there  are  many 
other  electrical  engineers  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  design  power  stations  with 
steam  turbines  coupled  direct  with  three- 
phase  alternators.  The  guarantee  of 
their  engineer  also,  that  he  can  tell 
within  1  per  cent,  the  quantities  of 
energy  used  for  power  and  lighting  in 
any  works  simply  by  knowing  the 
numbers  of  motors  and  lamps  connected 
and  the  total  energy  consumed,  is 
ludicrous.  The  North-East  London  Rail¬ 
way  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  lino 
authorised  by  this  Act  runs  from  the 
Monument  through  Shoreditch,  Hackney, 
Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Chingford,  and 
Waltham  Abbey.  The  company’s  tubes 
between  the  Monument  and  Hackney 
road  will  be  lowered,  so  as  to  permit 
another  pair  of  tubes  above  them  for 
providing  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  of  London,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  London  Underground 
Railways  in  1900.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  a  two-minnte  service  between 
the  Monument  and  Walthamstow,  and 
a  five-minute  service  over  the  remaining 
portion.  The  engineer’s  estimate  of  forty- 
four  million  passengers  per  annum  seems 
to  us  to  be  large.  Another  electrical  Bill 
passed  is  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company’s  Power  Act.  The 
company  will  supply  “  in  bulk  ”  to 
authorised  distributors,  tramways,  etc., 
but  not  to  large  manufacturers. 


Powers  Of  The  case  of  the  Attorney- 
Local  General  v.  Pontypridd 
Authorities.  Urban  District  Council  is 
one  of  some  interest  to  the  general 
public.  The  defendants  were  the  local 
authority,  and,  under  the  Provisional 
Order  and  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  had 
obtained  powers  for  supplying  the  Urban 
District  of  Pontypridd  with  electric 
light.  Acting  under  the  powers  thus 
conferred  upon  them,  the  Council  had  by 
agreement  acquired  a  piece  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereupon  a 
generating  station.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  also  to  erect  on  this 
land  a  refuse  destructor,  the  idea  being 
that  the  heat  thus  generated  might  be 
used  in  assisting  to  generate  electric 
light.  The  Local  Government  Board 
advised  the  Council  that  it  could  not 
sanction  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  had  been 
acquired,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  suggested  that  this  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  by  a  sort  of  1®$** 
fiction — that  is,  that  the  land  should  be 
sold  and  repurchased  by  the  Council  under 
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the  Public  Health  Acts  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  refuse  destroyer.  The 
Court,  however,  seems  to  have  swept 
aside  this  transaction,  and  to  have  treated 
the  case  on  the  simple  footing  as  to 
whether  the  Council  had  powers  to  use 
the  land  for  a  purpose  other  than  that 
for  which  it  had  been  acquired.  The 
Court  held  that  the  two  purposes  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  land, 
having  been  acquired  under  the  statutes 
for  electric  lighting,  in  the  absence  of 
some  express  power  granted  by  the 
Act,  could  not  be  put  to  any  other 
purpose.  The  importance  of  this  deci¬ 
sion,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  judgment, 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  powers  are 
sought,  the  object  for  which  they  are 
required  should  be  disclosed,  as  otherwise 
they  may  be  obtained  without  opposition 
for  the  purpose  disclosed,  whereas  severe 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  the 
scheme  were  it  known  that  it  included 
some  other  undertaking  objectionable  to 
the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  Conference  of  the 
Drains.  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  paper  was  read 
on  “  Combined  Drainage,”  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  (reported  on  another  page) 
on  the  desirability  of  amending  the 
definition  of  the  word  “  drain  ”  in  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  In  the  result,  a 
resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  peti¬ 
tioning  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  obtain  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
section  42  of  the  West  Ham  Corporation 
Act  of  1898.  This  section,  however, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  drawn  in 
terms  which  rival  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  It  runs  :  “  In  and 
for  the  purposes  of  section  41  of  the 
Act  of  1893  the  word  drain  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  any  sewer  or  drain, 
whether  constructed  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  with  which  two  or 
more  houses  or  premises,  whether  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  or  different  owners,  are 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
or  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  con¬ 
nected,  or  which  is  used  or  capable  of 
being  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  drainage  of  such 
towns  or  buildings  directly  or  by  means 
of  any  other  sewer  or  drain  to  any  public 
sewer  situate  under  a  street  repairable 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  but  shall 
not  include  any  sewer  which  has  been 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Corporation  under  section  152  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  or  any  sewer 
which  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  effectual  drainage 
of'  the  borough.”  The  Act  of  1893,  as 
well  as  the  Act  quoted,  are  private  Acts, 
and  it  would  be  important  to  see  what 
are  the  terms  of  section  41  of  the  former 
Act;  but  one  point  should  clearly  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  Public  Health 
Acts  come  to  be  amended,  and  that  is 
that  the  primary  duties  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  primary  object  for 
which  the  rates  are  levied,  are  to  provide 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  with 
an  adequate  system  of  public  drainage. 
Any  attempt  to  throw  the  expenses  of 
this  on  the  private  individual,  and  to 
expend  the  rates  on  other  objects,  should 
be  stoutly  resisted.  Where  the  Public 
Health  Acts  are  deficient,  as  at  present 
framed,  is  that  the  private  individual 
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can,  by  connecting  bis  drains  with  those 
of  other  houses,  sometimes  evade 
responsibility  for  drains  properly  his 
own,  and  throw  the  expense  on  the 
local  authority.  But  it  is  clear  it  is 
neither  equitable  nor  desirable  that  his 
liabilities  should  be  extended  outside 
certain  limits,  and  legislation  on  this 
point  will  require  careful  consideration. 

Proposals  are  already  being 
Reading-Room,  made  for  celebrating  the 
British  Museum.  coming  jubilee  of  the  opening 
in  May,  1857,  of  the  general  reading-ioom, 
of  which,  it  appears,  the  erection  was 
originally  advocated  by  Professor  Hosking 
—see  the  Builder  of  June  22,  1850, 
with  an  illustration,  and  the  pamphlet, 
“  Observations  on  the  recent  Addition 
of  a  Reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum,”  fo  :  1858.  The  circular  apart¬ 
ment,  140  ft.  in  diameter,  and  roofed 
with  a  dome  rising  to  a  height  of  106  ft., 
was  built  in  the  big  quadrangle  by  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  1855-7.  It  replaced  the 
former  two  reading-rooms  in  the  block 
on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle 
into  which  the  readers  were  admitted 
from  Montague-place,  and  a  revival  of 
bhat  means  of  public  access  would  be  a 
great  convenience.  Amongst  the  various 
projects  for  marking  the  anniversary  is 
the  fixing  of  busts  or  statues  of  the 
world’s  greatest  writers  upon  the  con¬ 
soles  around  the  wall  at  the  springing 
of  the  iron  ribs.  The  number  must 
necessarily  be  limited  to  twenty,  and 
what  hope  is  there  of  agreement  upon  the 
selected  names  %  A  well-known  reader 
suggests  the  separation  of  the  seats 
with  partitions,  but  that  would  reduce 
the  present  scanty  space  on  the  floor  of 
the  room ;  another  advocates  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  catalogue,  with  full  references, 
of  printed  books  which  are  not  in  the 
national  collection  and  yet  are  known 
to  be  in  existence  elsewhere,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  We  scarcely  expect 
that  the  authorities  would  enter  upon 
so  vast  an  undertaking,  or  comply  with 
similar  pet  projects  relating  to  the 
books  and  the  catalogues.  Meanwhile 
there  are  more  urgent  and  practicable 
needs  to  be  considered,  on  behalf  of  the 
public  and  the  executive  staff  alike. 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  provide 
an  improved  system  of  ventilation. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  or  so  the 
numbers  of  the  readers  have  increased 
from  70,000  to  226,325  per  annum, 
sanitary  science  has  advanced  in  the 
meantime,  and  “  museum  headache  ” 
is  a  long-standing  grievance.  Moreover, 
the  interior  of  the  dome  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  renovated ;  a 
scheme  for  its  decoration  was  prepared 
we  believe,  by  Alfred  Stevens.  The 
interior  and  plan  are  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  March  24,  1855.  Baker  & 
Fielder’s  contract  amounted  to  about 
100,000?.  The  rotunda  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome  measures  142  ft.  6  in.  across  the 
floor,  and  rises  to  142  ft.  in  the  clear. 


Advertisement  At  tlle  new  offices  recently 
Posters  opened  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
and  Designs.  &  gon>  p2,  Norfolk- 

street,  Strand,  an  exhibition  is  being 
held,  by  way  of  inauguration,  of  adver¬ 
tising  drawings  and  designs.  The 
requirements  of  the  advertiser  have 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  to  the 
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have  to  prepare  Himself  not  UOw 
produce  high-class  work  ’but  t  °  •  to 
an  advertising  service  to  his  ^ 
suggest  ideas,  and  provide 
drawings.  The  drawings  on  vW  wittl 
Messrs.  John  Hassall,  Cecil  IS?  *5^ 
Taylor.  R.  Pannett  L  ^  ^ 
S.  E.  Scott,  R.  P.  tasopX 
H.  Rowntree,  and  a  large 
the  leading  draughtsmen  and  11 

of  the  day.  Almost  rttof 
they  are  ejrtremely  clever  and  £*' 
and  the  exhibition  goes  a  lm,. 
prove  that  English  poster-art*,!/  '' 
no  whit  behind  the  French  th*'*' 
master  of  poster  art.  Cha^g 


Pannett,  Cha°s.  Pearn’TSabS'/'- 
Hassall’s  quaint  figures,  and » 
of  well-drawn  portraits  and  umJ? 
Taylor,  together  with  numbers  „i  ^ 
equally  well-deserving  oi  mention,  £ 
an  exhibition  well  worth  a  visi  ! 1 
which  should  prove -of  especial  i,w 
to  the  intending  advertiser. 

The  late  Inf  t?*  °f  ,BouP«<« 
m.  Bouguereau. wm  oe  regarded  by  som? 

lovers  of  art  with  h*. 
ence,  by  others  as  leaving  a  seli„ 
vacancy  m  the  ranks  of  eminent  French 
painters  ;  according  as  p  '  ' 
regarded  as  a  means  of  poetic 
and  suggestion,  or  as  a  hig' 
craft.  As  an  executant  in  ms  an 
Bouguereau  was  a  painter  of  quite 
exceptional  attainments;  his  draw 
was  faultless,  his  finish  of  execution 
exquisite ;  and  if  his  colouring  « 
somewhat  cold  and  dead,  colour  is 
a  matter  of  inspiration  and  not  of  craii 
and  training.  Perhaps  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clausen’s  dictum 
(which  we  rather  questioned  at  the  time) 
that  colour  is  the  element  by  which  a 
painter’s  real  greatness  is  decided,  that 
Bouguereau,  whose  colour  was  his  weal 
point,  was  an  example  of  a  painter  oi 
high  accomplishment  whose  works  never' 
theless  totally  failed  to  interest  one: 

uninteresting  ”  was  the  word  that  m 
to  one’s  mind  in  connexion  with  almost 
all  his  pictures.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  was  because  his 
subjects — his  “Nymphs,”  “Amours,” 
“  Jeunesse’s,”  etc. — were  necessarily  is 
themselves  uninteresting ;  such  subjects 
can  be  made  interesting  enough,  as  many 
extant  examples  prove ;  it  was  the  coll, 
correct,  Academical  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  that  froze  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  sympathies.  But  while  we  condemn 
the  coldness,  we  ought  to  honour  tie 
correctness  of  Bouguereau’s  execution. 
In  days  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
slip-slop  execution  in  art,  a  painter 
who  upheld  a  standard  of  thoroughly 
competent  execution  should  at  least  lave 
credit  for  that.  And  if  he  was  without 
poetic  suggesfciveness,  physical  beauty  he 
could  at  all  events  realise.  His  Salon 
picture,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  a  nude 
figure  reclined  on  the  shore  with  a  break¬ 
ing  wave  behind  her  (the  latest  edition 
of  a  subject  he  painted  several  times), 
displayed  a  face  and  figure  of  really 
exquisite'  beauty.  Some  of  his  pictures 
of  cottage  children  (his  other  class  ot 
subject)  were  also  of  great  grace  and 
sweetness  of  character,  and  may  perhaps 
come  to  be  more  valued  than  his  nymphs. 
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He  evidently  gave  the  public  what  a 
tore  section  of  it,  at  all  events,  wanted, 
fcr  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  HAMBURG  AND 
LUBECK. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Ii  is  suggestive  to  place  Hamburg  and 
Laheck  together  for  the  purpose  of  contrast, 
since  Hamburg  represents  the  highest  type 
of  German  modern  commercial  cities,  with  its 
urge  and  imposing  offices,  its  warehouses 
ad  immense  docks ;  Liibeck,  the  mediaeval 
port,  with  its  gates,  its  churches,  its  small 
river,  and  its  ancient  Rathaus.  Hamburg  also 
a  its  Rathaus,  but  it  was  not  begun  to  be 
bailt  until  1884,  and  it  is  in  some  internal 
details  still  unfinished.  Hamburg  being  a 
Free  City,  as  are  Liibeck  and  Bremen,  is,  in 
j  word,  a  state  within  the  German  Empire, 
and  its  citizens,  as  do  those  of  the  other  two 
Free  Cities,  govern  themselves  to  a  greater 
degree  than  do  those  of  any  other  German 
(?  English  city. 

As  a  port  Hamburg  is,  more  especially 
4  the  present  time,  of  much  interest, 
since  it  is  a  keen  rival  to  London, 
nd,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  likely  to  be  a 
litch  for  it.  It  is  exceptionally  well 
stuated,  for  the  Elbe  on  its  southern  side 
hs  several  branches  which  extend  like  fingers 
®  the  hand,  giving  natural  harbours.  In 
Edition  to  these,  sub-harbours  have  been 
formed  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  so  that 
tie  Elbe  at  Hamburg  resembles  a  stalk  or 
'ranch,  the  head  of  which  is  the  railway 
kitlge,  and  below,  branching  to  right  and 
Ht,  are  numerous  “hafen.”  The  weak 
point  of  Hamburg  as  a  port  for  passengers 
i  that  there  is  no  quay  as  at  Southampton 
«ere  passengers  can  land  and  embark  close 
“  a  main  line  of  railway.  But  approach 
Hamburg  from  the  sea  on  a  fine  summer 
wning,  when  the  light  has  mellowed  and 
flight  haze  softens  the  outlines  of  build- 
sgs  and  ships,  and  it  is  a  striking  and 
markable  sight.  The  houses  and  churches 
{■“Ilona  and  Hamburg,  the  large  looming 
Oils  of  many  steamers,  the  masts  and 
Jp  “  the  sailing  ships,  the  passing  mft, 
large,  some  small,  moving  without 
<«ation  up  and  down  and  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  Elbe.  In  Hamburg  itself  the 
“■  characteristic  to  be  noted  is  how  its 
peas  as  a  commercial  city  in  the  Middle 
Ages  nas  been  continued  under  altered  forms 
'  e  Present  day.  Striking  bits  of  old 
nimburg  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places  along 
« quays,  m  some  of  the  side  streets,  and 

JLTin  canals>  such  as  the  pictur- 
Jw  Deich  Strassenfleth,  which  is  like  a 
or  Haar,€m-  Look  down 

(H  U?d  at  l-h?  end  you  see  a  SrouP  Of 
uildmgs  with  rows  of  windows  one 

,  .?arroy"nS  floor  by  floor  till  ! 
apex  of  the  gable  conies  the  termina¬ 
ls " 4  SIDg  ,  ape?lure-  But  these  ancient 
0st  amonSst  the  large  and 
D  stately  modern  buildings,  of  which 
WeIn0pCeS  °f  the  Hamburg-. American 
K. p  Company  are  typical.  A  well¬ 
s'  t"!  a1d  fine  b,iilding  in  the  Classical 
(BkiUfm  °5  Alsterdamn  over- 
fc-J,"6  ,  S^r  Bassin>  a  large  lake  which 
[tfat  of  tbe  towns  of  Hamburg  and 
f  structurally  a  single  city, 
rtine  i1  of.water  many  small  steamers, 
BJnd  wwuig  boats  are  plying,  the 

taoe-ISL  and  S0lltb  with  an 

l»ds  Brtckf  a-  -?6  ?PPfr  end  the  Lom- 
from  the  Aussen 

ofSh  and  aTr  lake>  with  an 

tchmm  af  ,ts’  wh,*h.“.  in  fact,  the 
N  to  fin-  'fhe  Sma11  r!ver  Alster,  which 
Eh*  totb  ’tSi?ikVay  through  unhealthy 
Wgerstr and  joins  the 

it  leaves  the  small  Alster 
C  is  i  -.  sen  course.  This  large 
■*?  Weable  and  often 
k  the8  water  Wlth  shad7  gardens  touch- 

F  Brtow  m7h*vAm^lcan  merchants  at 

&  i  a  v  hi  S"  P  \CGS  in- the  United 

p  may  "eem  a  !rg  We.  hav,e  in  England, 
to*  i  Lgressl0n  from  the  place 

Nip®  l  a  f“s 

r  ®  sizhi  of  th/i  kutl  standing  as  these 
^dtLfik°S8  °I the  chiof  Ham- 
^  swker/ K  -kmg- the  Water  and  its 
6lteTS’  having  ,n  view  the  shops 


and  restaurants  of  the  town  with  the  high 
tower  of  the  Rathaus  at  no  great  distance, 
is  typifies  not  only  the  way  in  which  the 
commercial  and  the  general  life  of  Hamburg 
is  intermixed,  but  the  way  also  in  which  it  is 
architecturally  harmonious.  Above  the  portal 
of  the  building  are  engraved  the  suggestive, 
and  one  may  say,  applying  them  to  Hamburg 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  true  words, 
“  Mein  Veld  ist  die  Welt.” 

Spaciousness  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  Hamburg;  it  is  exemplified  not 
only  in  the  central  parts  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  but  all  over  the  city.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  singular  cleanliness  and 
attempts,  not  unsuccessful,  to  use  any 
opportunity  of  making  the  town  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
long  quay,  called  the  Versmann  Quai.  Here 
the  waterside  is  lined  by  large  sheds,  cranes, 
and  other  appliances  for  loading  ships;  be¬ 
hind  them  a  line  of  rails,  next  to  and 
separated  from  this  by  a  low  railing  is  a 
bicycle  track,  then  a  Toadway,  and  then  a 
broad  footway,  along  which  plane  trees  are 
planted.  Fortunately,  too,  Hamburg  is  free 
from  all  forms  of  wall  or  “sky”  advertise¬ 
ments — a  fact  tending  much  to  the  dignity 
of  a  great  town. 

Many  cities  can  show  as  fine  streets  of 
shops  as  Hamburg,  and  it  is  rather  in  such 
a  building  as  the  chief  Custom  House  that 
we  see  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Ham¬ 
burg  most  significantly  displayed.  If  with 
this  class  of  building  we  couple  the  Rathaus 
or  Town  Hall,  with  its  Parliament  and 
Senate  Chambers,  its  Banqueting  Halls,  and 
other  rooms  which  would  be  worthy  in  de¬ 
sign  and  decoration  of  a  royal  palace,  we 
shall  best  appreciate  the  way  in  which,  com¬ 
mercially  and  architecturally,  Hamburg  still 
upholds  and  enlarges  its  past  characteristics. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour’s  railway 
journey  brings  one  from  Hamburg  to  Liibeck. 
The  change  of  architectural  atmosphere  is 
apparent  the  moment  the  station  is  reached, 
when  the  twin  towers  of  the  Holsten  Thor  are 
seen  barring  the  way  to  the  town.  Liibeck 
is  quiet,  ancient,  and  individual.  It  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  every  architect,  for 
there,  more  than  perhaps  in  any  other  town, 
the  use  of  brick  as  a  building  material  has 
been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection.  New 
houses  are,  at  Liibeck,  built  after  the  style 
of  the  old  buildings,  so  that  the  harmony  of 
the  town  is  retained.  The  use  of  brick  as 
n  material  cannot  be  better  studied  than  in 
the  Marien  Kirche.  This  church  is  exterior- 
ally  disappointing.  Those  accustomed  to 
take  note  of  ecclesiastical  stone  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style  cannot  but  feel  the  flatness 
and  the  absence  of  artistic  details ;  but, 
after  all,  it.  makes  one  also  feel  how  rich 
England  is,  in  that  in  every  other  village  the 
most  delightful  examples  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  are  to  be  found.  But  within  the 
Marien  Kirche  there  is  no  disappointment, 
and  the  spaciousness,  the  charming  lightness, 
the  graceful  simplicity,  of  the  whole,  with 
its  lofty  and  slender  pillars,  the  simple  lancet 
windows,  give  one  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  the  architect  has  used 
his  material. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  contents  of  the  church ;  il  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  three  points.  The 
first  has,  indeed,  already  been  referred  to — 
1be  treatment  of  brick  in  the  Gothic  manner. 
The  next  is  the  unique  character  of  the 
monuments.  Nearly  every  one  has  in  the 
centre  an  oval  portrait,  which  is  surrounded 
to  various  degrees  by  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture.  A  favourite  form  is  for  some  alle¬ 
gorical  figure  on  the  left  hand  to  hold  the 
portrait,  opposite  is  another  figure,  and  so 
the  whole  monument  is  gradually  built  up  as 
in  that  of  Johannes  Sirricio  (i696).  Every 
Pier  is  adorned  in  this  way,  and  in  some 
places  the  walls.  The  monumental  brasses, 
fine  specimens  of  the  German  manner,  are  the 
third  feature  of  this  church.  The  brasses 
are  large ;  that  to  Abraham  Hoeven,  of  the 
date  of  1571,  is  about  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and 
they  are  in  truth  pictures  on  brass.  In  this 
instance  large-sized  figures  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  brass;  behind 
the  man  are  grouped  other  minor  figures, 
and  above  angels  in  various  forms  are  visible. 
The  spaces  between  the  figures  are  filled  by 
foliage  and  tracery.  Interesting,  however, 
as  are  these  and  similar  brasses,  they  are 
artistically  failures,  for  the  medium  employed 


is  unsuitable  for  this  form  of  artistic  treat¬ 
ment,  which  is  never  more  fitly  employed 
than  in  the  simple  and.  severe  figures  of 
knights  and  their  ladies  which  are  the  chief 
subjects  of  English  brasses.  The  pictures, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  these  brasses  are  flat 
and  inanimate.  Similar  attempts  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  seen  in  England  in  some  small 
churches,  as  at  Bletchley  and  Tingewick, 
Buckinghamshire;  but,  except  for  a  few 
rare  examples,  such  as  the  remarkable 
Flemish  brass  to  Abbot  Delamere  at  St. 
Albans,  brasses  of  the  size  and  character  of 
these  in  the  Marien  Kirche  and  of  that  to 
Bishop  Tiedman  in  the  cathedral  are  un¬ 
known.  The  Cathedral,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  is  of  small  importance  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Marien  Kirche. 

Again,  in  the  Rathaus,  the  use  of  tiles  as  a 
material  as  well  as  brick  externally  is  most 
noticeable.  The  vestibule  and  staircase  spaces 
are  supported  by  pillars  of  dark-blue  tiles, 
and  the  vaulted  roof  is  of  the  same  material. 
Some  restoration  of  imperfect  parts  has  taken 
place;  but  the  Rathaus  dates  from  1442,  and 
we  see  it  pretty  much  as  it  was  when  erected 
in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  The 
external  staircase  (1594)  shows  marks  of  the 
influence  of  the  Renaissance,  but  the  main 
feature  for  an  architect  to  note  is  the  manner 
in  which  brick  and  tiles  have  been  used.  In 
the  interior  the  minute  wood-carving  of  the 
Kriegstube  (1595)  would  in  itself  be  worth  a 
tiring  journey  to  see,  the  door,  in  either  side 
of  which  are  two  large  figures,  being  of  the 
most  minute  and  ingenious  work  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  the  fireplace  and 
its  surroundings  vie  in  skill  with  the  entrance 
carving.  But,  marvellously  clever  and  ad¬ 
mirable  as  is  all  this  work,  from  a  decora¬ 
tive  point  of  view  it  is  not  so  excellent  a 
success,  for  the  woodcarving  is  so  minute 
that  it  has  no  large  effects  at  a  distance,  and, 
though  beyond  praise  in  detail,  it  gives  no 
individuality  to  the  chamber  as  a  whole. 

These  two  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  one  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  secular, 
give  the  keynote  to  all  the  architecture  of 
Liibeck.  A  walk  up  the  Breitstrasse  con¬ 
firms  the  first  impression.  Here  on  the  right 
is  the  Hospital  zum  Heiligen  Geist.  A 
chapel  of  the  Xlllth  century  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  entrance  hall ;  like  the  Marien 
Kirche,  it  is  of  brick,  with  light  pillars  and 
a  vaulted  roof.  Somewhat  further  on  the 
left  is  the  former  house  of  the  Schiffer- 
gesellschaft,  of  the  Guild  of  the  Seamen.  Over 
the  doorway  is  carved  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and 
below  it  is  the  date  1537.  The  inside  is  used 
now  as  a  tavern,  but  the  old  quaint  carving 
of  ships  and  of  the  sea  still  exists,  and  from 
the  ceiling  depend  old  models  of  old- 
fashioned  ships.  Perhaps  no  place  retains 
more  than  this  quaint  building  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Mediaeval  Liibeck.  A  few  steps 
further  and  the  Burgthor  stands  at  this  end 
of  the  ancient  town — a  quaint  brick  edifice, 
dating  from  1444,  with  picturesque  wings 
showing  signs  in  its  decoration  of  Gothic 
sympathies,  though  the  tower  itself  is  of 
the  domestic  character  and  is  purely  North 
German  in  style.  The  middle  and  modern 
ages  thus  in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  exist  in 
singular  contrast  and  suggestiveness  in  either 
city.  An  aristocracy  has  not  created  these 
interesting  towns,  but  a  society  of  merchants 
and  shipowners.  In  either  city  tradition 
still  produces  its  social  and  architectural 
effects,  though  in  Hamburg  we  see  the 
traditions  of  centuries  in  more  vital  form 
than  in  Liibeck.  There  are  many  cities  in 
Germany  remarkable  as  examples  of  modern 
and  mediaeval  architecture;  but  in  Hamburg 
and  Liibeck,  each  of  them  out  of  the 
ordinary  field  of  the  tourist,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  architecture 
applied  to  commerce  and  local  government 
of  a  special  character  and  of  much  historical 
antiquity. 


Business  Premises,  Belfast.— The  new  pre¬ 
mises  of  Messrs.  Crane  &  Sons  in  Wellington* 
place,  Belfast,  are  now  completed.  The  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  erection  of  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Belfast,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  were  Messrs.  Young  &  Mackenzie,  also  of 
Belfast.  The  ironwork  in  connexion  with  the 
staircases  and  lift  was  made  by  Messrs.  Riddels, 
Ltd.,  and  the  plumbing  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  John  Dowling  &  Sons.  The  electrical 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs,  M  llson 
Brothers  &  Co.,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Woodside,  A.M.I.E.E. 
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THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOR'S’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  autumn  meeting  and  conference 1  of !  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  washdd  ° 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  today,  and 
last  week  at  Carpenters  Hall,  by 
Of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters 
Between  200  and  250  members  attended  the 
various  meetings.  Wednesday  was  devoted 
mainly  to  committee  meetings,  butin®e 
evening  the  President  (Sir  J.  p  , 
Browne)  received  the  delegates  at  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  Conference  opened 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Presidential  Address. 

Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne,  in  the  course  of 
his  presidential  address,  said  that  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  popular 
interest  that  is  manifested  m  health  ques¬ 
tions.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  all  classes  is  needed 
in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  salutary 
reform.  Having  dealt  at  considerable  length 
with  the  question  of  food  in  relation  to 
physical  deterioration,  the  President  said 
they  could  not  sit  with  hands  crossed  wait- 
ing  for  the  golden  age  to  be  conferred  by 
any  Government  or  Commission.  They  must 
strenuously  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  t’he  condition  of  the  people,  an 
this  they  could  best  do  by  improving  then- 
environment  in  the  widest  sense,  it  was 
with  environment  that  they  as  sanitary 
inspectors  were  officially  concerned,  and  he 
was  sure  that  they  had  already,  by 
their  uphill  labours,  left  their  stamp 
on  the  condition  of  the  people.  Their 
duties  as  sanitary  inspectors  brought 
them  into  intimate  contact  with  the  people 
of  all  classes,  and  he  thought  they  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  condition  most 
urgently  affecting  them  at  the  moment  was 
that  of  housing.  From  all  parts  of  the 


by  establishing  an 

to  the  circumference,  and 1  rt  is  7  ^  ^ 
“cre?f  d,  of  lhTUs  to  the  new  motive  power 
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extensions,  tube  raiiways,  snrfare  and  ^ 

[yd^wiirStably  bring  into  cxi?‘ePg  a 
S>  Of  new  suburbs 

mdS  reLato: moderate,  many  of  tt»  poorer 

‘ahgmote 

readily  if  a  shortening  of  the  working  y 

^hSvrrfe  working  £,  the^elb 
to-do  will  in  numbers,  retreat,  making  room 
for  their  humbler  neighbours  m  the  inner 
drcles  It Tprobable!  too,  that  these  new 
suburbs  would  in  some  degree  intercept  the 
streams  of  population  that  ^  Perpetually 
flowing  into  the  towns  from  the  “““toy’ 
showing  that,  as  regards  London  at  any 
rate,  immigrants  settle  mainly  m  the  most 
outlying  parts.  The  new  suburbs  of  town 
would,  of  course,  always  spring  up  on  hn 
of  communication  and  where  facihtoes  WTO® 
offered  for  building  speculation,  ““  JPJ?” 
out  around,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  taken  in  hand  in  time,  and  means 
devised  to  limit  their  indefinite  expansion. 


country  came  complaints  of  overcrowding  in 
wretched  dwellings,  and,  particularly  in  the 


great  centres  of  population,  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  that  could  no  longer  be  over¬ 
looked.  Heavy  were  the  penalties  we  paid 
for  these  housing  conditions  and  this  over¬ 
crowding,  in  combination  with  other  insani¬ 
tary  influences  that  appertain  to  towns. 
Proceeding,  the  President  touched  on  disease 
and  death  statistics  in  towns  as  compared 
with  the  Country,  and  also  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  decadence  of  character  and 
of  intelligent  leadership.  Personally,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  intellectual  decadence, 
if  it  be  upon  us,  is  not  necessarily  destined 
to  deepen  as  time  went  on.  As  things  are 
now,  the  country  is  in  many  parts  guilty  of 
sanitary  offences  as  heinous  as  those  of  the 
towns,  and  is  only  saved  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  by  the  fresh  air  and  unpolluted  sun¬ 
shine  it  gets.  Private  enterprise  has  failed 
to  furnish  anything  like  adequate  accommo¬ 
dation  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  owing 
to  heartless  indifference,  indolence,  or  official 
obstruction — perhaps  in  some  degree  also  to 
their  own  complicated  ambiguities — Acts  of 
Parliament,  such  as  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  have  remained 
practically  in  abeyance.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  country,  measured  by  every  stan¬ 
dard,  remains  more  salubrious  than  the  town. 
He  had  been  contrasting  the  merits  of  town 
and  country  from  a  health  point  of  view, 
and  the  conclusion  might  be  that,  while  the 
country  is  entitled  to  the  preference  of  the 
sanitarian,  both  are  urgently  in  need  of  his 
attentions.  Excellent  work  had  already  been 
done  in  both,  but  much  remained  to  be  done, 
for  the  greatest  wants  of  the  moment  are 
remedies  to  relieve  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  increase  of  population  in  urban  centres. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  for  that  state  of 
things — viz.,  regulations  directed  against 
overcrowding,  the  acquisition  of  special  areas 
by  the  authorities  for  the  obligatory  re¬ 
housing  in  the  same  neighbourhood  of  those 
disturbed  under  Parliamentary  powers,  and 
the  acquisition  by  municipalities  of  vacant 
land  for  the  construction  of  suitable  dwel¬ 
lings.  These  are  excellent  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  seemed,  to  him  to  be  palliatives 
rather  than  remedies.  They  shifted  the 
load  a  little,  but  did  not  really  lighten  it, 
and  it  had  been,  perhaps,  the  perception  of 
their  futility  that  had  led  to  the  half¬ 
hearted  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
applied.  Real  relief  is  only  to  be  obtained 


Growth  of  the  Suburbs 
Mr  Charles  Booth  had  said  that  towns 
advancing  show  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
shoot  out  tongues  like  the  sun  s  Mnona,  the 
intervals  between  them  being  filled  up  later, 
and  it  was  this  filling  up  of  the  interval 
between  them  that  should,  if  possible,  be 
prevented.  Island  suburbs  are  well  enough, 
but  when  they  swell  out,  become  continuous, 
and  form  a  girdle  round  the  parent  town, 
they  aggravate  its  evils,  and  help  to  strangle 
it  It  has  been  proposed  that  air  should  be 
supplied  to  the  centre  of  great  cities  by 
mechanical  means,  but  infinitely  preferable  to 
any  such  artificial  arrangement,  necessarily 
finical  and  liable  to  break  down,  is  a  liberal 
scheme  of  natural  ventilation.  There  should  be 
maintained  in  connexion  with  all  great  cities 
a  series  of  broad  avenues  converging  towards 
them  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  free 
from  buildings,  and  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  parks  and  open  spaces  in  these  cities  are 
called  their  lungs,  but  the  lungs  are  not  of 
much  use.iSwithout  the  windpipe,  and  the 
green  avenues  would  act  in  that  capacity, 
and  allow  an  inrush  of  fresh  air  and  the 
escape  of  the  vitiated  air  which  is  always 
accumulating  in  cities.  These  avenues  should 
be  clothed  in  vegetation,  and,  to  his  think¬ 
ing  j  the  preservation  of  vegetation,  not  only 
around  our  great  cities,  but  throughout  the 
country  generally,  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
grave  import.  It  was  to  the  rise  of  the 
suburb— the  island  suburb— set  in  a  sea  of 
chlorophyll  easily  accessible,  well  planned, 
honestly  built,  that  we  must  look  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
afflictions  that  overcrowding  had  brought 
upon  us.  But  the  suburb,  while  it  might 
do  much,  cannot  do  everything,  _  and  there 
were  other  sources  of  relief  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  turn  to  and  to  improve.  They  must 
take  measures  to  reduce  the  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion  into  our  already  congested  towns,  and 
to  keep  on  the  land  those  who  have  been 
born  and  brought  up  on  it  and  to  bring  back 
to  the  land  those  who  have  inconsiderately 
left  it.  And  there  were  several  ways  in  which 
this  could  be  done.  They  could  create  new 
cities  on  new  sites,  with  all  the  advantages 
and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  old  ones — 
garden  cities  of  the  type  so  eloquently  and 
convincingly  advocated  by  Mr.  Howard,  in 
which  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  needs 
of  humanity  will  be  reconciled.  Charles 
Kingsley  in  his  philanthropic  ardour  foresaw 
something  of  the  kind,  for  he  dreamt  of 
cities — which  should  be  “a  complete  inter¬ 
penetration  of  city  and  country,  a  complete 
fusion  of  their  different  modes  of  life,  and  a 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  both,  such 
as  no  Country  in  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 
And  his  vision  had  come  to  pass.  They  had 
Bourneville  and  Port  Sunlight — cheering 


oases  in  the  industrial  deco*  , 
still,  they  had  Letchworth  md.?’  1*ll“ 
into  being,  on  a  broader  W 'i*"? 
greater  amplitude  of  design  L.tLS,l 
still  incomplete,  but  two  vitiJ^'s 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  ijS  “  W 
in  which  it  had  been  mapped  fcf 
ence  of  all  its  sanitary 
the  rapid  progress  it  was  making  ^ 
full  of  promise,  and  it  would  1*  ,  „  *“ 
calamity  should  any  want  „f  5,  ■ 

port  prevent  the  project  in  its  entirS.  flL 
being  carried  to  a  successful  issue  it  "• 
provide  for  30,000  inhabitant, and  the, ? 
not  be  much  of  a  depletion  for  Z™ 
London  ;  but,  whenever  Letchworth  li,  „ 
accomplished  fact,  other  garden  cities i! 
be  undertaken.  Another  wav  in  ma 
could  tap  their  great  cities  of  their  fa? 
superfluities  of  population  was  by  estahV? 
ing  in  their  dominions  beyond  the  sea  £ 
colonies  under  some  such  scheme  tu 
ably  excogitated  by  Mr.  Rider  H  2 
But  the  best  of  all  methods,  and  the?' 
promptly  available  for  checking  overcrowd^  I 
in  towns,  was  by  improving  housing  in? 
country.  They  were  told  that  the  flow 
the  agricultural  class  flock  to  the  ton 
because  they  dislike  the  monotony  of  coi 
try  life  and  long  for  excitement  and  vari* 
That  was  so,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent 
and  perhaps  their  present  system  of  efi 
tion  was  calculated  to  foster  discontent  with 
the  peasant  s  lot,  and  engender  vague  rf 
tion,  restlessness,  and  a  thirst  for  keC 
stimulants ;  but  he  suspected  that  another 
contingent  of  country  folk  found  their  Z 
into  the  towns,  not  so  much  attracted  hy  r 
glamour  as  repelled  by  the  dingy  wretched, 
ness  they  left  behind  them.  Agrici© 
was,  after  all,  the  most  varied  and  last 
monotonous  of  employments,  and  could  lb 
cottages  of  the  labourers  be  made  wholesome 
and  attractive  and  the  village  life  invested 
with  some  interest,  many  who  now  mituateto 
the  towns  would  stay  at  home,  and  hun 
who  ar.e  in  the  towns  and  have  tried  th® 
and  failed  would  be  glad  to  be  taken  hri 
to  the  land. 


Rural  Housing. 

It  was  to  rural  housing,  more  especiv 
in  its  relation  to  the  relief  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  towns,  that  he  had  intended  to  dkt 
their  attention,  but  his  excursions  into  lb 
approaches  to  that  subject  had  left  him  dj 
a  few  minutes  in  which  to  touch  on  it,  The 
main  point,  however,  was— and  on  that  k 
had  already  insisted— that  by  improve; 
their  country  cottages  and  adding  to  than 
cottages  of  an  approved  type  they  should  in 
some  degree  check  the  exodus  from  the 
country  and  even  set  up  a  back-wash  Ira 
the  towns.  And  in  order  that  they  mkhr 
do  that  they  must  have  amendment  ol  tie 
building  by-laws,  that  have  been  in  no  all 
measure  answerable  for  the  depopulation  of 
rural  districts  and  for  the  congested  stated 
towns.  That  these  by-laws  require  to  be 
overhauled  and  remodelled  no  one  who  hi 
read  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt’s  article  in  the  & 
teenth  Century,  or  the  speeches  made  by  lb 
members  of  the  _  deputation  that  waited  :n 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  then  President  ol  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  November  fast, 
could  doubt.  The  unfortunate  clause  in  i? 

Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  providing  that 
poor  law  districts  might  declare  themsha 
urban  districts  and  so  acquire  powers  sinir 
to  those  exercised  in  towns  and  frame  by¬ 
laws  of  their  own,  had  been  the  source  of  ri 
the  mischief.  Under  this  clause  hali  ib 
rural  districts  of  England  have  a« 
urban  powers,  which,  being  exercised  by 
persons  having  for  the  most  part  an  intefe 
in  urbanising  the  district— jobbers  in  W 
dential  land  ripe  for  development,  trades-- 
contractors,  and  local  builders— had  »' 
used  as  an  instrument  to  prevent  tie  wj 
tion  of  dwellings  suitable  for  agricultural 
labourers,  and  to  tie  the  hands  of  k- 
owners  willing  to  provide  sucb  d"* 
No  better  example  of  this  could  be 
than  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt’s  own  case  m 
himself  experimented  with  an  iron  brawl  • 
which  he  found  singularly  comfortable  - 
commodious,  he  directed  his  estate  ag 
erect  on  his  property  in  the  New 
where  there  were  no  builders  by-  > 
Cottages,  intending^  should jey 


........ - o, 

successful,  to  make  them  the 


tage  building  in 


And  # 
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.fni thev  proved.  He  found  they 

JJbe  erected  at  the  cost  of  £130  for  a 
hhdifle  covering  700  ft.  area,  with  a  veran- 
u  0f°240  ft.  more  and  an  outbuilding  con- 
wash-house  and  closet—"  as  snug  and 
-nitarv  a  home  as  any  poor  man  could  wish 
a  inhabit,  for  there  was  a  fireplace  m  every 
M  roof  ventilation,  and  ample  door  and 
3w  space.”  But  when  Mr  Wilfred 
Blunt  came  to  Sussex,  where  the  London 
Building  by-laws  were  in  force,  _  there  was  a 
non,  and  a  very  fierce  lion,  in  the  path. 
The  plan  of  a  cottage  was  submitted  to  the 
rural  council,  and  no  objection  was  taken  to 
jt  until  the  building  materials  had  been 
deposited  on  the  ground.  Then,  however, 
Mice  was  given  that'  the  plan  was  dis- 
approved  by  the  council  as  violating  the  by¬ 
law.  This  notice  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  thought 
it  his  duty  to  disregard,  and  went  on  with 
lie  cottage,  which  cost  £130,  and  which, 
with  an  addional  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
he  could  let  without  loss  at  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
er  Is.  a  week  less  than  an  old  cottage  it 
replaced.  But  alas  for  rural  economy !  The 
builder  was  summoned  for  building  with 
other  than  bricks  and  mortar,  and  an  action 
ns  brought  against  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  continuing  penalty  of  2s. 
a  day  was  inflicted  on  him  until  the  model 
cottage  was  pulled  down.  It  was  clear  that 
a  check  must  be  administered  to  rustic 
Bumbledom,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  purely  agricultural  areas  of  regula¬ 
tions  intended  for  towns,  and  which  in  towns 
had  had  an  altogether  salutary  effect  in 
preventing  the  construction  of  unsafe  and 
insanitary  houses.  But  he  could  not  go  so 
jar  as  some  who  had  urged  that  there  should 
be  no  by-laws  in  country  districts,  or  that 
inch  by-laws  should  not  apply  to  any  new 
building  on  a  freehold  property  where  such 
budding  was  more  than  a  given  number  of 
yards  from  other  dwellings  or  past  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  adjacent  owners.  In  regard  to 
wutary  arrangements,  by-laws  seemed  to 
hem  as  necessary  in  the  country  as  in  the 
rui  1 was  n°k  licence,  but  reasonable 
liberty,  that  was  wanted ;  not  looseness,  but 
elasticity,  and  it-  was  to  be  hoped  that  this 
would  be  realised  in  the  model  code  of  by- 
2,ff?  for  rural  districts  Commenced  by'  Mr. 
alter  Long,  and  in  which  cottages  in 


—  —  '•**—**  cottages  in 
«ram  situations  were  to  be  permitted  of 
*ood  or  other  materials. 


The  Letchworth  Cottages. 

Continuing,  Sir  James  advised  every  sani- 
S  B*  concerned  in  rural  housing  to 
KSSJjWf  and  sfcudy  the  buildings 
^  there  diligently.  He  would  there  have 
«  nictno  lesson,  and  be  able  to  satisfy 
■»«  tbt  a  serviceable  and  comely  cot- 
respecls  suitable  for  a  labourer 

WtwVr  ?■"?  bis  fami‘y>  “"M  be 

»nU£1t6l°’  mc  udm6  builder's  profit, 
{fere  see  cottages  of  many 

*  5 LS '  7  a,”d  built  of 

materials — of  stone,  -wood,  brick 

st6c1'  and  Plaster  “ 
b«SiomTu™srand  •would  obhin  from 

Mi  < S  '“formation  about  the  price 
He  would  iee  a 

trivanoe  in  (ttr  °-  .aild 

Dents  and  nf  ^ ln.^  domestic  require- 
3L  K?  ^mg  the  most  of  next  to 
detect ^flemu  dou^fc  hls  critical  eye  would 
lie  would ^  ^  and.^ere>  but  everywhere 
It  '"toUigent  defence  to 

t>»M  j"?  ,of  modem  sanitation.  The  cot- 
ihl  ofi^o^lfi  each.had  an  indjvidu- 
Mi  cosiness  star  but_  siuininess  and  airiness 
<  S  lr,1Cter“d  a.taost  a11  of  them. 
kiff1!  ,1"  “a"y  but  to  no 

*rt  Ml. v  TlgAr  -or  debased-  Tbey 
"Pirate "’to  Vtl  •  tbe!f  Prottiness  was 
Wire,,,,,  V  ,  '  totality ;  they  were 
®Wn!k,»„  n°f  pretentious.  Simplicity 
4" ob« wa1  ,‘he  Comment  ideas,  and 
I  ®b'««evableh  urPtiWh  3  c,he?P?«s  that  was 
•fflna  1.51'’ , ‘bey  had  been  actually 
•Hastes  ThitTd’r  “j  ,comPared  with  the 
KrtiLj  °La.  deta.ched  cottage,  well 
KSd  “d  “rt'shc  in  design,  with  a 
IlMi,  S,™8'.  S  ft-  6  in.  by 
1,<Uv8  «P“T  wltb  mantle  register 
«U»ster)  9ftST!eryuwl*h  “  (hot  and 
Ham,  1  nf‘v\ln-, >  7  6  in.,  three 

13  ft.  4 ;  ®  tl-  b'gb,  13  ft.  4  in.  by  9  ft., 
tsotry  two  y  JJo  and  U  ft-  6  in.;  with 
M  »Meri£fBrds’.Coa"bota,  shed  for 
water-closet,  water  laid  on,  drains 


connected,  rain  water-butt,  floor  of  scullery 
and  pantry  tiled,  and  say  if  it  was  dear  at 
£150.  A  survey  of  some  of  these  cottages 
at  Letchworth,  so  quaintly  pretty,  so 
minutely  commodious,  so  hygienically  correct, 
so  reasonable  in  price,  suggested  that  they 
should  have  attractions  for  the  well-to-do  not 
less  than  for  the  labouring  class.  Perched  on 
some  beetling  cliff  or  breezy  down,  bosomed 
in  some  bosky  dell,  or  planted  in  the  fields 
neighbouring  some  quiet  hamlet,  they  would 
form  a  delightful  week-end  or  holiday  resort 
for  families  of  moderate  means.  The  farmhouse 
had,  no  doubt,  many  advantages  as  a  holiday 
retreat,  but  the  cheap  cottage,  as  a  family 
seat  and  permanent  possession,  was  infinitely 
superior.  He  hoped  that  some  of  his  sani¬ 
tary  inspector  friends  in  the  large  towns 
might  see  their  way  to  acquire  one,  in  some 
suitable  locality,  of  well-selected  plan,  and, 
with  some  small  attractions  and  additions 
such  as  they  would  well  know  how  to  devise, 
raising  the  price  somewhat  upon  that  of  the 
Letchworth  model,  but  still  leaving  it  within 
the  category  of  cheapness.  Such  a  dwelling 
should  be  a  source  of  health  and  pleasure, 
and  also  a  good  investment. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
President1  for  his  address,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smith  (Blackpool),  and  the  Conference  after¬ 
wards  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  at 
Blackpool  next  September. 

Examination  and  Training  of  Samtary 
Inspectors. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Spears  (chairman  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Centre)  contributed  a  paper  on  “The 
Present  System  of  Examination  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,”  in  which  he 
particularly  referred  to  the  existing  practice 
of  granting  certificates,  and  pointed  out 
that  now  the  Sanitary  Institute,  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspectors’  Examination  Board,  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  the 
Liverpool  University,  and  possibly  others, 
all  hold  examinations  and  issue  certificates 
of  competency.  Some  local  authorities  pre¬ 
fer  one  certificate  and  some  another,  while  a 
large  number  are  absolutely  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  possesses  any  qualifi¬ 
cations  whatever  for  the  position  he  holds. 
With  such  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  their  Association  should  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  district  centres  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  assimilating  the  qualification  of 
provincial  and  metropolitan  inspectors. 
Despite,  however,  the  apparent  advantages 
of  this  step,  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
provincial  members  generally  had  evinced  a 
decided  disinclination  to  pledge  themselves  to 


and  Dairies,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  He  laid  it  down  that  the  practical 
difficulties  connected  with  efficient  ventila¬ 
tion  cannot  possibly  be  overcome  if  the  air 
space  of  the  shippon  is  less  than  600  ft.  per 
cow,  but  a  well- ventilated  shippon  with  this 
amount  of  cubic  space  is  infinitely  more 
wholesome  than  one  with  twice  its  capacity  if 
not  properly  ventilated. 


decided  disinclination  to  pledge 
support  the  assimilation  proposal.  He  hardly 
knew  that  they  would  be  acting  wisely  to 
espouse  the  principle  of  the  restriction  of  the 
right  to  hold  examinations  to  one  body.  The 
ideal  system,  so  far  as  they,  were  concerned, 
would  he  that  the  examination  board  should 
be  constituted  by  their  Association,  but,  fail¬ 
ing  this,  he  thought  they  might  very  well 
consider  the  claims  of  other  bodies  to  share 
in  the  work  of  examination. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  paper,  in  which  Messrs.  Quinton 
(Manchester),  Humphreys  (Reigate),  Peers 
(Wolverhampton),  Young  (Battersea),.  Cow- 
den  (Liverpool),  G.  Anderson  (Middles¬ 
brough),  McMahon  (Torquay),.  Ablett 
(Woking),  Martin  (Burslem),  and  Miss  Carey 
(Westminster)  took  part. 

Mr.  Young .  said  the  executive  committee 
was  making  inquiries  and  getting  informa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  hoped  that  before  long  they 
would  place  some  definite  line  of  action 
before  the  Association.  In  the  meantime  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  G.  Anderson  thought  that  they  owed 
thanks  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  stepping 
in  twenty  years  ago  and  instituting  examina¬ 
tions.  Their  complaint  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  that  it  had  not  moved  with  the 
times,  and  looked  more  to  fees  than  to 
competency. 

The  President  remarked  that  what  was 
wanted  was  a  central  board  on  which  various 
authorities  would  be  represented,  similar  to 
the  General  Medical  Council. 


Sanitation  of  Cow  Sheds. 

Dr.  William  Daley  (Bootle)  followed  with 
a  paper  on  “  Some  Points  Connected  with  the 
Sanitation  and  Management  of  Cow  Sheds 


London  Main  Drainage. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  formerly  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council,  had 
prepared  a  paper  on  “  London  Main  Drain¬ 
age,”  which  in  his  absence  was  taken  as 
read.  The  author  described  the  history  of 
the  system,  the  gist  of  which  was  contained 
in  his  address  at  the  conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Public'  Health,  reported  in  the 
Builder  of  July  29.  On  the  general  question 
of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  however,  the 
author  stated  that,  having  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  carefully  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  were  as 
follows  (1)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
solid  and  floating  matter  should  be  removed 
from  the  sewage  by  mechanical  means,  for 
although  undoubtedly  these  solid  and  sus¬ 
pended  matters  would  ultimately  he  destroyed 
py  the  micro-organisms,  yet  the  time  re¬ 
quired  would  be  too  long  to  admit  of  its 
application  in  ordinary  Cases;  (2)  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  such  minute  suspended  mat¬ 
ter  still*  remaining  Tn  the  sewage  should  be 
reduced  by  the  aid  of  those  organisms  with 
which  we  are  well'  acquainted  from  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  state.  This,  to  his  mind,  was 
the  first  step  and  the  first  lesson  which  they 
had  clearly  learned  from  their  investigations 
into  this  wonderfully  interesting  subject. 
The  effluent  sewage  Containing,  then,  a  large 
proportion  of  dissolved  organic  matter  was 
in  'a  condition  to  be  further  treated  either 
by  intermittent  filtration  in  which  were  called 
contact  beds  or  by  some  other  means  being 
brought  into  contact'  with  those  organisms 
which  had  the  mysterious  power  of  reducing 
these  dissolved  organic  substances,  which  if 
left  to  themselves  would  putrify  and  be  the 
cause  of  offensive  smells,  if  not  of  dangerous 
consequences.  In  the  case  of  intermittent 
filtration  and  contact'  beds,  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  the  presence  in  the  effluent 
along  with  the  dissolved  organic  matter  of 
certain  mineral  substances  in  a  minute  state 
of  subdivision,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the 
washing  of  the  streets.  These  latter  sub¬ 
stances,  of  course,  could  not  be  acted  upon 
by  any  species  of  bacteria;  consequently,  in 
course  of  time,  they  tended  to  clog  up  the 
filter  beds  themselves.  But  intermittent 
filtration  and  contact  beds  was  not  the  only 
mode  of  treating  the  sewage  effluent  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  grosser  and  more 
palpable  organic  matters.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  if  the  sewage  effluent  be 
poured  into  a  sufficiently  large  volume  ot 
otherwise  comparatively  pure  water  the  dis¬ 
solved  organic  matter  contained  in.  it  dis¬ 
appeared  with  remarkable  rapidity;  m  qtner 
words,  the  contact  bed,  instead  of  being 
Composed  of  coke  or  other  solid  matter,  was 
formed  of  water,  in  which  the  mysterious 
process  of  the  reduction  of  the  dissolved 
solids  was  carried  on.  Of  course,  it 
be  understood  that'  the  water  into  which  tne 
sewage  effluent  was  discharged  must  be  ot 
large  volume  and  in  constant  motion,  and  l 
was  to  this  latter  process  that  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  London  sewage 
works  was  to  be  attributed.  No  doubt  these 
works  were  not  perfect,  and  at  the  present 
time  required  enlargement,  but  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  work  of  the  past 
eleven  years  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  tna  , 
if  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  suit¬ 
able.  this  mode  of  treatment  was  almost  as 
good  as  any  which  at  the  present  time  coul 
be  suggested.  .  , 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  were  taken  Dy 
steamboat  to  the  Crossness  outfall  works  ot 
the  London  Comity  Council  and  were  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Beale, 
Chief  Resident  Engineer,  who  explained  tne 
process. 


Popular  Instruction  in  Sanitation. 

On  Friday  the  conference  was  re|™mad’ 
when  Mr.  James  Brand .  (delegate -of  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  of  Scotland) 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The 
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author  urged  that  not  only  should  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  be  inculcated  into  the 
minds  of'  school  children,  but  the  cleansing 
of  the  school  building  might  also  be  made  a 
means  of  instilling  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
orderliness  in  children.  He  thought  that  in¬ 
struction  should  not  stop  short  at  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  that  ministers  of  religion,  medical 
men,  and  sanitary  inspectors  might  seek  to 
educate  adults. 

Sanitary  Inspectors  and  Biology. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lewis  (University  of  Liverpool) 
had  prepared  a  paper  entitled  “  A  Biological 
Contribution  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector’s 
Education,”  which  in  his  absence  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Tidman.  The  author  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  a  wide  knowledge  of 
things,  and  to  the  advisability  of  a  man  not 
confining  himself  to  the  study  of  that  which 
was  obviously  part  of  the  every-day  work, 
but  of  going  along  the  by-ways  of  learning 
and  seeking  to  know  more  of  those  things  which 
influenced  such  every-day  work.  Perhaps  no 
other  branch  of  biology  was  more  important 
than  the  work  which  dealt  with  bacteria. 
Mr.  Lewis  proceeded  to  draw  attention  to 
the  action  of  bacteria  on  foods,  etc. 

Combined  Drainage. 

Mr.  I.  Young  (Battersea),  in  the  course 
of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  provincial 
and  metropolitan  sanitary  authorities — to  the 
former  on  account  of  the  great  cost  incurred 
in  reconstructing  and  maintaining  the  drains 
of  private  property  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  the  latter  owing  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  securing  the  abatement  of 
nuisances.  Without  wearying  them  with 
legal  decisions,  he  might  say  the  fault  lay 
in  the  definitions  of  the  word  “  drain  ”  more 
than  in  the  decisions  which  had  been  given 
from  1894  onwards.  The  root  of  the  whole 
question  was  the  necessity  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  law  rather  than  to  expect  that 
the  administrators  of  it  should  find  what  was 
clearly  defined  as  a  “  sewer  ”  to  be  a  drain. 
In  section  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  of 
1875  they  were  defined  as  follows  : — “  Drain  ” 
means  any  drain  of,  and  used  for  the  drain¬ 
age  of,  one  building  only,  of  premises  within 
the  same  curtilage,  and  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  therefrom  with  a 
Cesspool  or  other  like  receptacle  for  drain¬ 
age,  or  with  a  sewer  into  which  the  drainage 
of  two  or  more  buildings  or  premises  occu¬ 
pied  by  persons  is  conveyed.  “Sewer”  in¬ 
cludes  sewers  and  drains  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  except  drains  to  which  the  word 
“  drain  ”  interpreted  as  aforesaid  applies, 
and  except  drains  vested  in  or  under  the 
control  of  any  authority  having  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  roads,  and  not  being  a  local 
authority  under  this  Act.  That  Act  did  not 
apply  to  the  Metropolis.  As  regarded  the 
Metropolis, .  by  section  250,  a  “  drain  ”  was 
defined  to  mean  and  include  any  drain  of 
and  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  building 
only,  or  premises  within  the  same  Curtilage, 
and  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  with  a  cesspool  or  other  like 
receptacle  for  drainage,  or  with  a  sewer  into 
which  the  drainage  of  two  or  more  buildings 
or  premises  occupied  by  different  persons  is 
conveyed,,  and  shall  also  include  any  drain 
for  draining  any  group  or  block  of  houses 
by  a  combined  operation  under  the  order  of 
any  vestry  or  district  board.  A  “  sewer  ”  is 
by  the  same  section  defined  to  “mean  and 
include  sewers  and  drains  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  .  except  drains  to  which  the  word 
‘drain’  interpreted  as  aforesaid  applies.” 
It  might  be  assured  that  at  least  60  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  erected  in  the  Metropolis  be¬ 
tween  1856  and  1896  were  drained  by  com¬ 
bined  operations,  and  lack  of  supervision  by 
the  authorities  rather  than  any  intention  of 
the  owners  had  resulted  in  a  permanent 
burden  being  played  upon  the  ratepayers  to 
keep  such  systems  in  repair.  It  was  not 
until  1903  that  the  sanitary  authority  could 
demand  plans,  etc.,  to  be  submitted,  and 
this  undoubtedly  was  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  so  many  unsanctioned  combined 
systems  being  laid  down.  There  was  the 
further  fact  that  alterations  to  drainage 
systems  subsequent  to  their  original  con¬ 
struction  were  responsible  for  many  of  the 
sewers  now  existing  on  private  property. 
Although  such  alterations  had  been  made 
surreptitiously  in  many  cases,  the  burden  of 
maintaining  such  systems  rested  with  the 


sanitary  authority,  and  this  must  appear  to 
everyone  the  greatest  of  all  anomalies  in 
connexion  with  this  vexed  q“s‘lon;  ^hat 
where  the  anthonty  was  able  to  P™ve  ® 
combined  system  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
approval  of  itself  or  its  predecessors,  the 
owners  are  liable,  but  where  no  such  con¬ 
sent  can  be  shown  it  was  itself  responsible 
even  for  a  stack  pipe  conveying  the  rain 
water  from  two  or  more  roofs  not  within 
the  same  curtilage.  Such  a  case  was  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  April  7,  MUb 
(Silles  v.  the  Fulham  Borough  Council),  iie 
had  examined  the  records  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers,  who  were  in  power 
from  1847  to  1855,  and  combined  systems 
of  drainage  laid  prior  to  1847  it  might 
generally  be  assumed  were  sewers  for  which 
the  local  authorities  were  responsible.  Mr. 
Young  submitted  some  drawings  illustrating 
the  position  as  it  operates  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  which  the  anomaly  of  “premises  within 
the  same  curtilage”  was  clearly  shown.  One 
was  the  use  of  a  large  house  originally  in 
one  curtilage  and  drained  separately  to  the 
sewer.  Years  after  it  was  built  the  house 
was  divided  into  two  separate  properties. 
No  alteration  in  the  drainage  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  nuisance  arose,  in  the 
drain  that  any  question,  as  to  liability  for 
repair  was  raised.  Notice  was  served,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  portion  which  was 
originally  a  liability  of  the  owner  to  repair 
was  simply  by  the  alteration  in  curtilage 
decided  to  be  a  sewer,  for  which  the  sani¬ 
tary  authority  was  liable.  Coming  to 
the  question  of  expense,  Mr.  Young 
showed  that  the  cost .  of  repairing  com¬ 
bined  systems  of  drainage  upon  private 
property  as  “sewers”  had  been  to  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  from  1900 
to  1904  inclusive  116,444?.  Is.  8d.  This  was 
exclusive  of  Holborn  and  Westminster. 
During  the  past  nine  years  the  metropolitan 
authorities  had  striven  their  utmost  to  secure 
an  alteration  in  the  law.  At  the  instigation 
of  these  bodies  the  London  County  Council 
in  five  sessions  of  Parliament  introduced  the 
“  Metropolitan  Sewers  and  Drains  Bill.” 
This  Bill  encountered  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  members  of  Parliament  to  take 
charge  of  the  measure,  and  it  had  to  be 
finally  abandoned.  The  London  County 
Council,  when  advising  the  authorities  of 
this  decision,  stated  that  it  was  one  with 
regard  to  which  the  borough  councils  should 
themselves  seek  legislation  upon.  The 
various  local  councils,  continuing  their 
action,  secured  an  interview  with  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  on  June  18,  1903,  the  metro¬ 
politan  borough  Councils  being  represented 
by  nearly  sixty  members.  A  very  strong 
case  was  made  out.  by  the  representative 
speakers,  the  fiscal  importance  of  the  case 
being  strongly  urged,  together  with  the  fact 
of  the  impossibility  of  sanitary  authorities 
being  unable  to  engage  a  sufficient  staff  of 
sanitary  inspectors  to  prevent  systems  of 
drainage  being  converted  into  sewers.  It 
was  further  pointed  out  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  each  council  individually  to 
present  Bills  in  Parliament  to  deal  with  a 
common  question,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
question  with  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  alone  could  effectively  deal.  To 
recapitulate  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Long’s 
reply,  the  question,  he  admitted,  was  by 
no  means  free  from  difficulty,  and  agreed 
that  a  very  strong  case  had  been  made  out. 
Generally  speaking,  he  said  “  it  does  not 
seem,  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  in  fact 
and  in  law  any  confusion  between  two  things 
which  appear  to  me  so  essentially  different 
as  a  sewer  and  a  private  drain.”  With 
regard  to  a  sewer  which  the  local  authorities 
have  to  maintain,  they  ought  to  be  masters 
both  as  to  its  situation,  construction,  and 
everything  connected  with  it  before  they 
should  be  responsible  for  it,  much  less  to  be 
responsible  for  its  maintenance.  Further, 
he  stated  he  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
demand  that  the  Government  should  legis¬ 
late,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  any  one 
borough  council  to  introduce  a  Bill,  and 
promised  that  he  would  give  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  his  most,  careful  and  earnest 
consideration.  Since  this  interview  much 
additional  information  had  been  furnished  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  no  official 
action  appeared  to  have  been  taken  by  the 


Board.  In  conclusion,  he  ^ 
reiterate  the  points  that  „  ,Woul(l  onlv 
were  laid  by  owners  fer  L“»k«i  ifi 
profit.  .  They  were 
maintained  by  the  conunmS,  £  *>  1. 
structed  generally  without  „S  % 
tion  with  or  the  knowledg°,.t“"»»iu. 
authority  or  Commissioners  of  «  ““tail 
consequently  never  had  the  * 

making  the  required  salutoS  *1 
regard  thereto.  It  was  in?, » 
assVme  ‘he, Legislature  intenL’Wl. 
such  a  burden  upon  rateo™! 
cost  of  maintenance  of  dralnS.  11 
to  an  order  was  expressly  S 
owner.  Another  point  deL,;i 
was  the  increased  activity  0f  i.“f . 
since  the  passing  of  the  P,ii' 
(London)  Act,  1891,  in 
existence  of  nuisancis  I/™™™!  Hi 
abatement.  If  some  remedy 
for  abating  nuisances  arising  from  t ‘sl 
combined  drainage  without  m2."!** 
upon  the  ratepayer,  thfe“  af 
that  a  less  energetic  discharge  of  these  dT 
might  arise,  and  the  public  health  would® 
consequence  suffer.  Having  regard  t  i 
facts,  it  was  curious  that,  whilst  th  . 
politan  authorities  had  ’  been  '■ 
obtain,  but  without  success  the  Jf 15 
quired,  the  West  Ham  Corporation  t 
boundaries  adjoin  those  of  the  Met  r 
has  secured  relief  in  a  private  Bill 
in  1888.  As  during  the  past  six  yXff 
had  seen  no  remedy  suggested  which  '  r 
opinion,  met  the  case  so  well  as  this’  cla  • 
both  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  obta  ^ 
in  the  Metropolis  and  the  province-? 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Associate 
petition  the  Local  Government  Board  my! 
the  matter  asking  for  legislation  upon  l 
lines  of  clause  42  of  the  West  Ham  (W 
tion  Act  of  1898,  which  ran  as  folks 

“In  of  section  41  of 

the  Act  of  1893  the  word  ‘drain’  shall l 
deemed  to  include  any  sewer  or  dial 
whether  constructed  before  or  after  fe 
passing  of  this  Act,  with  which  twooriEv 
houses  or  premises  (whether  belonging  to  tb 
same  or  different  owners)  are  at  the  date  Si 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  may  at  any  tiw 
thereafter  be  connected,  or  which  is  used  jt 
capable  of  being  or  intended  to  be  used  ’fa 
the  conveyance  of  the  drainage  of  sfa 
houses  or  buildings  directly  or  by  means  of 
any  other  sewer  or  drain  to  any  public  m 
situate  under  a  street  repairable  by  tie 
inhabitants  at  large,  but  shall  not  include 
any  sewer  which  has  been  constructed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation  unfa 
section  152  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1813, 
or  any  sewer  which  has  been  constructed  It 
the  Corporation  for  the  effectual  drainage  of 
the  borough.” 

Mr.  H.  Alexander  (Shoreditch)  moved  tie 
following .  resolution  “  That  this  Congress 
is  of  opinion,  having  regard  to  the  anomalous 
condition  of  the  law  relating  to  sewers  aid 
drains,  to  the  inequitable  costs  imposed  os 
local  authorities,  and  to  the  obstruction  a- 
perienced  by  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  fa 
charge  of  their  duties  by  the  abuse  of  tie 
law,  that  an  amendment  thereof  is  necessair 
for  a  proper  settlement,  of  the  distinclits 
between  sewers  and  drains,  and  that  r.:s 
amendment  should  be  on  the  following  Ik: 
— (1)  That'  the  existing  definition  of  fe 
words  *  drain  ’  and  ‘  sewer 1  as  contained  is 
the  250th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1855,  and  the  112th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862,  the  4:i 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  19th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1890,  should  be  repealed.  (S) 
That  the  Local  Government  Board  l* 
memorialised  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  enacting,  firstly,  the  repeal  of  tie 
aforesaid  definitions ;  secondly,  enacting  that 
the  word  *  drain  ’  shall  mean .  all  pipes  or 
other  conduits  for  drainage  which  may  ha« 
been  or  shall  be  hereafter  constructed  or  re¬ 
constructed  on  private  or  public  premises  by 
persons  other  than  a  local  authority  or  county 
council,  or  the  predecessors  of  such  bodies, 
and  shall  include  that  part  of  such  conduit 
which  extends  from  the  premises  to  a  sewer: 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  hat? 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  various  premises  drained  e 
combination,  and  shall  he  maintained  m 
kept  in  good  condition  at  the  expense  ot 
such  owner  or  owners  jointly.  (3)  •* 
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j  ‘jgwer’  shall  mean  and  include  all 
'  conduit's  used  for  drainage  of  every 


and  conduit's  used  tor  drainage  ui  evci  v 
Wription,  except  those  to  which  the  word 
'Jnin' interpreted  as  aforesaid  applies;  and 
inc]ude  such  pipes  and  conduits  as  may 
toe  been  constructed  by  private  persons, 
to  which  have  been  taken  over  by  a  local 
authority  or  county  Council,  or  the  pre¬ 
lectors  of  such  bodies.  (4)  And  that  the 
aforesaid  enactment  shall  apply  to  the 
Metropolis  and  to  the  whole  of  England  and 

Mr.  J.  T.  Quinton  (Liverpool),  in  second¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  said  they  were  all  agreed 
[to  a  more  explicit  definition  was  required, 
d  in  that  opinion  they  were  supported  by 
the  highest  le^al  mind  in  the  land.  It  must 
it  clearly  obvious  that  sanitary  inspectors  in 
advocating  a  change  in  the  law  could  have 
lit  one  desire,  which  was  the  welfare  of 
public  health.  Again,  no  officer  Could  have 
greater  opportunities  for  seeing  how  the 
present  law  encumbered  the  local  authorities 
in  dealing  with  matters  affecting  the  public 
health  than  those  who  were  daily  .entrusted 
to  carry  out  the  duties  under  the  various 
Acts,  by-laws,  and  regulations.  It  was, 
therefore,  well  within  the  sanitary  inspector’s 
province  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
anomaly  as  to  what  was  a  drain  and  what  a 
sewer,  Many  local  authorities  had  been 
folly  alive  to  the  existing  anomaly,  and  had 
sen  the  necessity  of  removing  the  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  Mr. 
Young  had  quoted  the  clause  which  the  West 
Hun  Corporation  obtained  in  1898.  Liver¬ 
pool  had  also  a  clause  in  their  Act  of  1902, 
which  was  as  follows  : — “  Where  two  or  more 
houses  or  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
same  or  different  owners  are  connected  with 
ihe  public  sewer  or  a  cesspool  by  a  single 
private  drain,  an  application  may  be  made 
under  section  41  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  relating  to  complaints  as  to  nuisances 
from  drains,  and  the  Corporation  may 
recover  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
executing  any  works  under  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  that  section  from  the 
owner  of  the  houses  or  buildings,  and  such 
expenses  shall  be  recovered  summarily  or  may 
be  decided  by  the  Corporation  to  be  private 
oprovement  expenses  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  may  be  recovered  accord- 
m8'y.  the.  purposes  of  this  section  the 
expression  ‘drain’  includes  a  drain  used  for 
>he  drainage  of  more  than  one  building, 
whether  belonging  to  one  or  more  owners.” 
It  would  be  noticed  that  both  the  West  Ham 
«  the  Liverpool  clauses  could  only  be 
“fought  into  operation  for  the  purposes  of 
f:"on  41  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The 
F®  possessed  by  the  two  corporations 
have  been  secured  at  considerable  ex- 
j™*,  but  they  had  secured  a  great  advan- 
for  themselves  when  dealing  with 
■usances  arising  from  drains.  If  such 
Fers  were  required  'for  Liverpool  and 
1  ,  not  for  the  r«st  of  the 

Tu  r  ^hings  were  in  an  absurd  state 
there  might  be  thirty 
.•  y1!  ^longing  to  one  owner  having  a 
ELtoV0  convey  the  drainage  of  the 
"If™  If  Public  sewer.  On  the  other 
dnin’f  had  two  bouses  drained  by  one 
ram  to  the  public  sewer.  The  owner  of  the 

hid  h?d  ,the  ™ain  drain  main- 
21  3  ie  0cal,  authority,  while  the 
drain  in  „  a  tv? .  housea  must  keep  the 

7,n '"good  condition. 

loiLJ!UCk  (y°°Jwich)  said  that  the  un- 
ispect, of  the  case  might  possibly 
H*  sunnoSC!w€  -heal^h  the  Inhabitants. 
Wido!P|?d -that  in  a  the  old  districts  of 
,i£ttliVnspectors  w<)uld  not  have  the 
Wns L™,4?.111  -?nding  in  these  old 
«a!d  be  ihl  Vll€St  and  worst  that 
^itaiw  aSlT?fd%  refer  these  to  the 

to  be  dea,t  with  would  be 
'Nd  lT'l®5"  ^ut  whole  districts 
juthcriti  be  redrained  by  the  local 
obouebt  u  at  enormous  expense.  He 

KJLTv  that  hotter  not 
8  «t.  AZji?  ™,egest  the  claus<!s'  «nd 
S  i,-c  a”scs,weTC  *° 

Whita  ?nl!tle8  w?uld  arise  at  once, 
ft  of  «fei°  know  wbat  was  the  mean- 
[*>thoritv  altbnf  v,°i/r  by  the  sanitary 
'*ii«  »&***•  1pre?nm<!l1  that  those 

P  1160001  hJhl20Cal,  authorities  had 
RsyT.  ™  taken  over.  He 
le™  th* 


Mr.  Mort  (Cheshire)  thought  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  question  of  what  was.  a  drain 
and  what  a  sewer  was  such  that  it  should 
not'  be  shelved,  and  that  some  satisfactory 
definition  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Wells  (Newcastle)  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  expunge 
the  words  “  belonging  to  different  owners  ” 
from  the  section. 

The  President  thought  this  was  no  legal, 
but  a  practical  and  logical  question,  and 
what  the  lawyers  had  to  do  was  to  put  in 
plain  language  the  practical  knowledge  of 
such  gentlemen  as  those  before  him.  It 
seemed  desirable  that,  whatever  the  require¬ 
ments  were,  they  should  be  in  force  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Young  said  he  was  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  They  were  not  lawyers,  and  to 
tell  the  Local  Government  Board  how  they 
ought  to  deal  with  this  question  seemed  to 
him  unwise.  They  might  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  to  the  West  Ham  clause, 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  seven  years 
and  had  worked  well. 

Mr.  Alexander  denied  that  there  was  any 
wish  to  dictate  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  the  clauses  might  be  suggested 
to  them.  Mr.  Duck  knew  what  was  meant 
by  taking  over  a  drain.  A  large  number  of 
drains  had  been  remodelled  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  were  then  taken  over  by 
them  as  sewers. 

Mr.  Young  moved  as  an  amendment — 
“That  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association 
petition  the  Local  Government  Board  asking 
for  legislation  upon  the  lines  of  clause  42  of 
the  West  Ham  Corporation  Act  of  1898/’ 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  rose  for  the  day. 

A  final  meeting  of  the  Conference  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning,  when  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  those  who  had  ex¬ 
tended  hospitality  to  the  visitors  and  to  the 
Carpenters’  Company  for  the  use  of  the  hall. 
On  Friday  afternoon  visits  were  piaid  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  for  an  inspection  of  the 
Shone  new  patent  system  of  drain  and  soil 
pipe  ventilation,  to  Messrs.  Doulton’s  Pot¬ 
tery,  and  to  the  works  of  the  Absolute  Smoke 
Prevention  Syndicate.  On  Saturday  the 
works  of  the  Sanitas  Company  at  Limehouse 
were  visited. 


ADAPTATION  OF  HIGHWAYS  FOR 
MODERN  TRAFFIC.* 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  many  of  the  existing  highways 
of  this  country  are  sadly  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  adapt  them  for  rapid 
traffic,  such  as  has  been  introduced  with 
self-propelled  vehicles.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  existing  carriageways  have  remained 
in  their  present  condition  as  a  menace  to 
life  and  limb  for  so  many  years  reflects  great 
discredit  on  highway  authorities. 

Many  authorities  allow  buildings  to  be 
brought  forward  in  such  a  manner  that 
ultimately  large  sums  of  money  have  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  widen  highways  which 
must  eventually  form  arterial  thoroughfares. 
The  author  knows  of  many  cases  in  and  about 
the  Metropolis  where,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  owners  offered  land  to  highway  authori¬ 
ties,  either  without  payment  or  for  a  nominal 
sum,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  highways, 
provided  the  authorities  did  the  paving;  but 
the  so-called  economist  of  those  days  had 
not  the  nerve  to  undertake  such  paving,  the 
consequence  being  that  now  buildings  have 
been  erected  these  widenings  become  matters 
of  necessity,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  to  be  expended  where  hundreds  would 
have  sufficed  some  few  years  since.. 

By-laws,  and  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
local  Acts,  make  no  provision  for  the  round¬ 
ing  of  corners  at  the  intersection  of  Toads, 
even  in  the  case  where  such  roads  are  being 
laid  out.  The  author  has  been  much  struck 
with  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  get¬ 
ting  local  authorites  to  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  wide  highways  and  the  rounding  off 
of  corners,  and  he  has  been  met  with  such 
arguments  as  that  Ratcliff  Highway,  which 
is  only  30  ft.  wide,  carries  more  traffic  than 
any  road  in  his  district,  and  why,  therefore, 
should  he  insist  on  a  wider  road — and  this 
not  from  an  ordinary  member  of  the  council, 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  of  Wimbledon, 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  held  at 

Konvich,  June,  22,  23,  and  24. 


but  from  an  eminent  member  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  profession. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  provision  were  in 
force  to  compel  highway  authorities  to  have 
new  streets  so  laid  out  that  every  portion  of 
the  carriageway  is  visible  from  every  other 
part  of  such  carriageway,  which  is  within  a 
distance  of  at  least  100  ft.,  and  that  at  the 
junction  of  any  two  carriageways  the  same 
rule  is  observed  as  if  they  formed  the  same 
street.  The  reason  of  this  provision  is,  that 
vehicles  approaching  should  see  each  other  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
every  opportunity  of  avoiding  collision. 

Steep  inclines  foTm  a  great  source  of  danger 
for  all  forms  of  wheel  traffic,  more  especially 
when  roads  meet  on  inclines  or  at,  ot  near, 
their  lower  termination.  The  author  knows 
of  nothing  that  shows  the  absurdity  of  having 
a  uniform  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  vehicles 
more  than  the  case  of  steep  inclines,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  on.  many  of  these 
inclines  not  a  single  week  passes  without 
accidents,  which  if  not  accompanied  by  loss 
of  life  or  personal  injury,  results  in  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  rolling  stock  and  fences,  which 
shows  that  it  has  been  due  more  to  good 
luck  than  otherwise  that  personal  injury  has 
not  accrued.  Authorities  should  therefore 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to;  have  streets 
laid  out  so  as  to  reduce  inclines,  and  where 
roads  intersect  to  round  off  corners  next 
the  higher  portion  of  the  incline  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible. 

Surface. 

The  surface  of  carriageways  is  a  matter 
which  requires  considerable  attention,  not 
only  to  carry  horse  traffic  in  comfort,  but 
more  especially  to  ensure  safety  and  comfort 
to  cyclists  and  motorists.  The  surface  should 
therefore  be  as  even  as  possible,  and  although 
all  carriageways  should  be  properly  arched, 
there  should  be  no  excessive  arching,  such 
as  would  lead  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
vehicles  being  placed  dangerously  near  the 
outer  wheel.  No  gully  gratings  should  be 
allowed  in  the  carriageways,  but  gullies 
should  be  placed  beneath  the  paths,  with  a 
proper  weir  formed  in  the  kerb  to  take  the 
water  on  to  such  grating;  this  leads  to  the 
necessity  for  provision  being  made  to  ffre- 
vent  mains  being  placed  beneath  the  paths  in 
such  positions  as  to  interfere  with  that  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  gulley-pans 

Many  persons  look  on  motors  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tyres  as  causing  considerable  damage  to 
highways.  They  are  no  doubt  the  cause  where 
carriageways  are  badly  constructed  in  the 
first  instance,  or  are  badly  maintained;  but 
the  author  knows  of  no  form  of  traffic  which 
causes  less  damage  to  carriageways,  provided 
the  surface  is  properly  laid  and  a  proper 
state  of  moisture  maintained.  This  will  be 
seen  on  a  main  road  taking  a  large  quantity 
of  motoT  traffic  on  a  spring  or  autumn  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  carriageway  holds  just  sufficient 
water;  a  beautifully  smooth  surface  will 
result  from  the  constant  rub  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tyres ;  a  very  large  amount  of  tonnage 
is  thus  carried  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
damage  to  the  carriageway. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  railways 
became  the  great  carriers  of  the  country  the 
question  of  our  highways  became  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration ;  in  fact,  in  too  many 
cases  they  were  neglected  to  an  extent  that 
must  have  damaged  many  interests.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  rapidly  changing,  as  our 
caTriageways  have,  with  the  introduction  of 
self-propelied  vehicles,  become  a  great  means 
of  conveying  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
pleasure  seekers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
introduction  of  heavy  motor  traffic  is  being 
instituted  for  the  carrying  of  goods,  a  class 
of  traffic  which  must  of  .  necessity  increase 
enormously.  Local  authorities,  if  they  wish 
to  remain  highway  authorities,  must,  there¬ 
fore,  make  up  their  minds  that  the  ordinary 
country  road,  which  in  years  gone  by  was 
never  subjected  to  a  load  exceeding  2£  to 
3  tons,  will  in  the  near  future  be  subjected 
to  loads  of  at  least  ten  times  this  amount, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  these,  loads 
traversing  their  roads  at  seasons  when  injury 
is  likely  to  be  caused  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  only  step  for  such  authorities  to  take  is 
to  form  their  highways  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  at  all  seasons  they  are  capable  ot 
bearing  heavy  traffic,  and,  above  all,  to  see 
that  all  new  streets  and  roads  are  so  laid  out 
that  they  will  carry  heavy  traffic  at  all 
seasons. 
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This  work  may  appear  to  involve  at  first 
sight  a  large  capital  outlay,  but  the  author 
can  only  state  that  in  his  own  district,  in 
which,  he  is  happy  to  say,  there  are  now 
very  few  roads  without  proper  foundations, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  properly 
formed  is  far  less  than  that  of  roads  without 
good  foundation,  and  that  the  difference  m 
cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  cost  incurred  in  properly 
forming  the  highways  in  question.  There 
are  obstructions  which  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible*  viz.,  the  placing  of  lamp- 
posts  and  sign-boards  close  to  the  carriage¬ 
way.  These  should  be  placed  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
whole  of  the  carriageway,  which  they  do 
if  placed  in  such  position  as  to  engage  over¬ 
hanging  loads. 

Footways  and  Bridle-Paths. 

Although  the  title  of  this  paper  may  not 
entitle  the  writer,  he  cannot  conclude  a 
paper  on  highways  without  referring  to  the 
neglected  state  of  footways  and  bridle-paths 
throughout  the  country.  Now  that  our  car¬ 
riageways  are  being  converted  more  or  less 
into  engine  tracks,  the  solitude  of  these  paths 
forms  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  danger 
and  flurry  to  which  our  highways  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  the  author  thinks  it  is  a  matter 
which  reflects  very  severely  on  highway 
authorities  that  in  many  cases  they  take  no 
steps  whatever  to  prevent  these  footways  and 
bridle-paths  being  closed — viz.,Ermyn  Street, 
the  Roman  road  crossing  Epsom  Downs  and 
Mickleham,  Surrey.  Others  are  so  overgrown 
with  trees  as  to  be  perfectly,  useless.  The 
author  knows  of  many  in  which  one  would 
be  above  his  knees  in  mud  were  he  to  attempt 
to  traverse  them.  Whilst  highway  authori¬ 
ties  have  of  necessity  to  lay  out  money  to 
accommodate  the  pieasure-seeking  motorist 
and  cyclist,  the  author  considers  that  the 
equally  deserving  individual  who  is  still 
satisfied  with  the  means  of  locomotion  that 
the  gods  have  allotted  him  has  quite  as 
strong  claims  on  the  rates  expended  on  high¬ 
ways  as  the  individual  who  can  afford  1,000Z. 
for  a  motor.  But  whereas  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  are  laid  out  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  the  latter,  not  one  penny 
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piece,  so  far  as  footways  and  bridlepaths 
are  concerned,  is  laid  out  for  the  former. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  % 

measure  due  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 

landowners  to  attempt  to  close, Jf-jrttLhs 
_  -fnn+.wavs  and  bridle-pawis. 


architectural  societies. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors  —On  Satnrday  last  week  the 
members  of  the  York  Society  of  Architects 
visited  Sheffield  in  order  to  see  some  of  the 
buildings  which  have  been  recently  mooted 
for  educational  purposes.  Chief  among  thes 
are  the  new  University  buildings  m  Western 
Bank.  Here  the  visitors  were  joined  by 
m.'my  members  of  the  local  socie  y, 
combined  party  was  conduct*!  over 
building  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  M..  uidds. 
Before  ^  proceeding  to  the  detailed  inspection, 
fhe  party  asTembfed  in  the  Firth  Hall,  where 
Mr.  Gibbs  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  explained  how  the  requirements  of 
the  various  departments  had  affected  the 
general  arrangement.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  inspection  the  party  left  by  special  tram- 
car  for  Nether  Green  Council  School,  where 
the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Watson, 
the  architect  of  the  building,  who  conducted 
them  round,  and  explained  the  arrangement 
of  the  school.  An  adjournment  was  then 
made  for  tea. 


Club  Premises,  Fleet— New  premises  are 
being  built  for  the  Fleet  Club  at  Fleet.  They 
will  have  a  frontage  of  30  ft.  and  a  depth  of  96.it. 
Mr.  H.  Love  is  the  architect,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  S.  Vass. 

Safety  of  the  Public  in  Theatres. — In  a 
recent  number  of  the  American  Architect  was 
published  an  article,  with  illustrations,  describing 
a  novel  method  of  getting  an  audience  out  of  a 
theatre  in  case  of  fire.  One  of  the  essential  pro¬ 
visions  was  a  second  fire-resisting  screen,  which 
was  claimed  as  a’  new  idea  of  the  inventors.  In 
1903  the  London  County  Council  suggested  a 
second  fire-resisting  screen  for  the  improvement 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  it  was  waived  at 
the  recent  arbitration. 
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JUustrattons. 

LANGFORD  MANOR 
IlHESE  illustrations  are  given  ■ 

II  nexion  with  the  artiolJ  111  «*■ 

ford  Manor, 

another  page.  aPPears  % 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDINQg[~  LAMBPto 
The  design  illustrated  was  onTtW 
placed  by  the  assessor.  The  0 
the  two  streets  at  an  acute  anple^^ 1,011  of 
lay-out  on  a  trianguto  b£ 
symmetrical  treatment  to  fli«  t  ^ » 
Brixton-road  and  Acre-lane  and  ?  ?  ® 
a  rectangular  plot,  some  qq  n  .  w* 

l^  ft.deep  forany^eU^ 

be  decided  to  erect  hereafter  3  ^ 
sufficiently  explain  the  working  0nt  J? 
scheme,  but.  it  may  be  noted  that  if 
department  is  en  suite,  and  the  w  a* 
ridor  round  the  three  sides  of  the  Iri  “f 
gives  easy  and  dimet  access  to  the  S’ 
rooms,  and  the  council  chamber  being  S 
in  the  centre  is  carefully  secluded  If?1 
from  the  noise  of  traffic,  etc,  ThetreS 
and  watery  nature  of  the  subsoil  *  S 
fluenced  the  design  m  so  far  as  to  I  1 
the  adoption  of  any  basement  (except  a 1 ! 
part  for  stores),  the  building  being  plS 
on  two  floors  only— ?..e.  ground  6J,i  . 
floor.  The  perspective  cleariy  show 
tei-nal  treatment  of  thebuilding.  Th.*JJ 
proposed  were  bright  Md  facing  bricks, 
Portland  stone  dressings,  the  ivindews  £ 
double  hung  sashes,  placed  on  the  o4.fi 
of  the  wall. 

H.  V,  Ashley  k  Wikton  Newihv 

ORGAN  CASE,  ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOI 

This  organ  case  was  erected  in  St  Par, 
School  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  PBC 
Jowett,  who  was  an  old  Pauline. 

The  general  design  is  by  Mr.  T.  R  $paj 
The  bronze  bust  is  the  work  of  Mr,  R  Ho» 
Pinker.  The  wood-work  was  executed  £ 
Messrs..  Gaire  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen;  and  fe 
heraldic  shields  and  pipe  decoration  by  Sir. 
L.  J.  Spence. 
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Bloch  Plan  of  Langford  Manor. 
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JESTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FIRE 
PREVENTION  COMMITEE. 

Tests  were  undertaken  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  on  the  16th  and  17th 
j^.  The  Committee’s  own  experimental 
test  with  a  concrete  floor,  5  in.  thick,  sup¬ 
ported  by  heavy  broad-flange  girders,  pro¬ 
tected  by  2  in.  of  concrete  (the  concrete 
being  of  an  aggregate  of  one  cement  to  two 
sand  to  two  ballast) ,  definitely  demonstrated 
the  unreliability  of  a  rich  concrete  aggre- 

ri  containing  ballast.  The  floor  was  loaded 
cwt.  per  foot  super.,  and  fired  for  four 
hours,  followed  by  steam  fire-engine  stream 
for  five  minutes  for  classification  as  “  fully 
protective"  (class  B).  The  main  girders  were 
laid  bare  and  deflected  considerably  during  the 
fire,  and  two  of  the  bays  collapsed  upon  ap¬ 
plication  of  water.  This  experimental  test 
with  non-proprietary  work  was  of  a  most 
interesting  character,  it  being  possible  closely 
to  observe  the  peeling  away  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  action  of  the  flames,  and  disin- 

tion  on  the  application  of  water. 

test  with  the  “Faber”  floor  was 
two-and-a-half  hours’  test,  followed  by  the 
application  of  water  for  two  minutes — i.e., 
for  classification  as  “  fully  protective  ”  (class 
A).  The  load  was,  hence,  2.  cwt.  This  floor 
showed  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
reinforced  concrete  to  a  floor  of  hollow  semi- 
porous  bricks,  the  reinforcement  being  by 
rods  laid  crosswise.  The  detailed  report  will 
give  the  particulars  of  the  result,  but,  sum¬ 
marised,  it  can  be  said  that  the  floor  ob¬ 
tained  classification  by  not  allowing  fire  and 
water  to  pass  through,  although  the  floor  was 
severely  damaged,  and  the  rods  laid  bare  dur¬ 
ing  the  testing  operations. 

The  roller-shutter  door  test  with  the 
“Kinnear”  shutter  was  a  test  for  one  and  a 
half  hours,  followed  by  the  application  of 
water  for  two  minutes,  for  classification  as 
“partially  protective  ”  (class  A).  This  classi¬ 
fication  was  attained,  as  neither  fire  or  water 
got  through  the  shutter,  although  the  shutter 
buckled  severely.  The  flames,  however,  got 
over  the  top.  We  understand  that  the 
makers  are  putting  forward  a  further  shutter 
for  test.  The  sue  under  review  was  9  ft 
by  8  ft. 

The  test  with  the  partition  erected  by  the 
National  Fireproofing  Company  was  for 
classification  as  “  fully  protective  ”  (class  A) 
which  requires  a  partition  not  thicker  than 
‘i  in.  to  withstand  fire  for  two  and  a  half 
ynrs,  followed  by  water  for  two  minutes, 
inis  partition  obtained  classification,  neither 
7®  no.r  wa{er  passing  through,  although  it 
stowed  cracks  and  bulged. 
lifJJ6®6  ^ts  the  temperature  had  to 
tarn  i.SOO  deg.  Fahr.  The  last-named  tests 
Je  m  chambers  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  plan, 
lue  raber  floor  was  in  a  chamber  measuring 
wJi'A  10nft'’  -ancl  the  exPerimental  test 

^igVfrb;Tftnew  large  chamber- 


EAPPLICATIONSTONDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A>  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Coi 
i  w  L<>I1t0n  ,County  Council,  held  , 

2ib,emg.uthB  day  bBfore  the  Coum 
I  )“m«l  for  the  summer  recess,  the  pr 
were  governed  by  the  clause  in  tl 
*  of  refcrem*  whioh  emP°™  the  Coi 
the  Celif!1”  t0  aot  on  behalf 

»  the  S  Ve,lat'°n  to  matters  includ, 
"  »•  Committee’s  order  of  reference.  T] 

Pwttte*s:lPpLcant8  °rB  g!ven  betwei 

Its. Frmlate  «»d  Projection! 

*S7|lIhT/f‘rtj,0n  of  an  ir°”  “<1  gla 

Wrif ''  °U  thB  80uthom  side 

fisc  thB'  ,°PP°s‘te  Noptun 

S'  the  7“  7  ?7man  £”  tl 

Consent  Parish  of  Bermondsey).- 

°Pen,  w°oden  porch  at  No  3 
Vb“ 

^•maided  Garr^tu  “8  °“j  “  site  on  a 
Too&£'“S  a"d  Postern  side 
ttttel  oi  the  Mo.,  i  ;  Marten  for  t] 

•"hl.-Conaent.  P°  ‘tan  Boro"Sh  of  Wand 

a  h7Tllat  tbe  "Pplication  of  M 

***  >hehewti0nnee?’S“,0f  th6  peri0li  with 
erection  of  addrtrons  to  the  Unit 


Church,  Upper  Richmond -road,  Putney,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  Welsh  Congregational  Chapel  on 
the  northern  side  of  Willenhall-road,  Woolwich 
(Mr.  J.  M.  Peate). — Consent. 

Brixton. — Three  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Willington-road,  Brixton  (Messrs.  McIntosh  & 
Co.  for  Mr.  E.  M.  Hayward). — Consent. 

Haggerston. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  26, 
27,  29,  33,  35,  and  37,  Hackney-road,  Shoreditch, 
to  the  line  in  Hackney-road  (Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders 
for  Messrs.  Howard  Wall  &  Co.  and  Creeds  Trust). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. — A  bay  window  and  a  balcony 
railing  at  a  house  to  be  named  “  St.  Ann’s,”  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  eastern  side  of  Redington- 
road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  H.  Saunders  for  Miss 
R.  Thomas). — Consent. 

Islington,  East. — Two  projecting  hoods  over 
the  entrances  of  Nos.  46  and  48,  Elwood-street, 
Islington  (Mr.  R.  Hancock). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — A  verandah  in  front  of 
No.  3,  Campden-hill,  West  Kensington  (Mi-. 
J.  W.  Legge  for  Mrs.  Morgan). — Consent.  m* 

Paddington,  North. — Bay  windows  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  block  of  flats  on  a  site  between  No.  401, 
Edgware-road  and  Cuthbert-street,  Paddington 
(Messrs.  Done,  Hunter,  &  Co.  for  Mr.  H.  Ward). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Houses  in  Cowick-road  and 
Coteford-street,  Tooting  (Mr.  R.  Robertson  for 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  of 
the  Council).-— Consent. 

Strand. — The  retention  of  three  wood  and  glass 
showcases  in  front  of  No.  1,  Piccadilly-circus,  St. 
James’s,  Westminster  (Mr.  A.  Oldcorn). — 
Consent. 

Hampstead, — The  retention  of  one-story  build¬ 
ings  on  the  eastern  side  of  West  End-lane, 
Hampstead,  northward  of  West  Hampstead 
station  (Mr.  E.  P.  Seaton  for  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — One-story  shops  on  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  123  and  125,  Fortess-road,  St. 
Pancras  (Mr.  T.  Frazer  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Hawkins). — 
Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  motor-car  shed  at  “  Bee- 
leigh,”  West-hill,  Wandsworth,  to  abut  upon 
Dromore-road  (Messrs.  Barton  &  Theobald  for 
Dr.  C.  Banting). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — The  rebuilding  of  South 
Kensington  Station,  Cromwell-place,  Ken¬ 
sington  (Mr.  G.  Sherrin  for  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Companies). — 
Refused. 

Lambeth,  North. — An  open  letter  sign  at  No. 
235,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  Lambeth  (Mr. 
L.  Wood  for  Mr.  Arthur). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — Iron  and  glass  porches  over  the 
entrances  to  houses  in  Boyne-road,  Lewisham 
(Messrs.  H.  &  G.  Taylor). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Elmer-road,  Catford,  eastward  of  No.  74  (Mr.  H. 
Woodham  &  Sons  for  Mr.  H.  Woodham). — 
Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
in  front  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham-place,  St. 
Marylebone  (Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Buckle  for  Mr.  J.  N. 
Maskelyne). — Refused. 

Strand. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  133  and  135 
and  Nos.  137  to  167,  Regent-street  (Messrs.  R.  C. 
Harrison  &  Son). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hammersmith. — A  forecourt  fence  at  St. 
Vincent’s  House,  Queen-street,  Hammersmith 
(Messrs.  H.  F.  Tasker  &  Slater  for  Madame  M. 
Dubois) .  — Consent. 

Hackney,  Horth. — A  one-story  stable  building 
and  the  retention  of  a  wooden  gantry  at  the  rear 
of  No.  401,  Kingsland-road,  Hackney,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Derby-road  (Mr.  G.  Carter  for 
Mr.  A.  Weibking). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — A  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Holly-street,  Dalston,  southward  of  No.  71 
(Mr.  D.  P,  Hayworth  for  Messrs.  S.  Hayworth 
&  Sons). — Consent. 

Peckham. — Three  buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  Wagner-street,  Peckham  (Mr.  J.  P.  Choate  for 
Mr.  B.  Gale). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Retention  of  a  motor-shed  and 
glass  roof  at  “  Northcourt,”  College  Villas-road, 
Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  Scott). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Marylebone,  West. — The  rebuilding  of  the 
Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Marylebone -road, 
St.  Marylebone,  with  external  walls  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Circus-street,  and  to  the  line  in 
Marylebone-road  (Mr.  W.  Harvey  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hospital). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Lewisham. — A  wood  and  iron  building  at  the 
rear  of  No.  57,  Tyrwhitt-road,  Lewisham  (Mr.  J. 
Cox  for  Mrs.  A.  Fenton). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — The  retention  of  the  wood 
and  iron  street  fire-station  on  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  Wallis-road,  Hackney  Wick,  at 
the  corner  of  Windsor-road  (Mr.  O.  Fleming  for 


the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council). — 
Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — Permission  to  retain  a 
bicycle  shed,  adjoining  No.  13,  Colville  Houses, 
Talbot-road,  Bayswater  (Mr.  W.  H.  Burnet  for 
Mr.  A.  H.  Meiklejohn). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  lAne  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction. 

Botherhithe. — The  erection  of  two  fixed  gang¬ 
ways  and  three  travelling  gangways  across  Pickle 
Herring-street,  Rotherhithe,  and  of  a  steel¬ 
framed  platform,  on  the  south-west  side  of  that 
street  (Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  &  Stock). — Consent. 
Width  of  Way  and  Buildings  for  the  Supply  of 
Electricity. 

Hackney,  North. — An  electric  light  sub-station 
on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  west  side  of  Edward’s- 
lane  and  south  side  of  Lordship -terrace.  Lordship - 
road.  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  W.  F.  Loveday  for 
Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council). — Consent. 
Widening  of  Street  and  Deviation  from  Certified 
Plans. 

Strand. — New  buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  59 
and  60,  Pall  Mall,  and  1,  Crown-court,  Strand, 
and  the  widening  of  Crown-court  (Mr.  E,  G. 
Dawber  for  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Liverpool  and  London). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lambeth,  North. — A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  Lower-marsh, 
Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  H.  Roger  ). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Theodore-road, 
Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham  (Mr.  E.  Willson  for 
Mrs.  Moore). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High  Buildings, 

Strand.  —  Deviations  from  the  drawings 
approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  Act  from  the  (fifth)  top  and 
fourth  stories  of  Nos.  1  and  1a,  Coekspur-street, 
and  Nos.  18  and  19,  Pall  Mall  East,  Strand 
(Waring  White  Building  Co.). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Battersea. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
W.  M.  Wilkins,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  from  Theatre-street  to  Latchmere-road, 
Battersea  (for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Battersea). — Consent. 

Strand. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bradley,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a  new  street,  for  foot  traffic  only,  to  lead  from 
Bow-street  to  Cross-court,  Strand  (for  the  City  of 
Westminster). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  M. 
Fitzmaurics  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
from  Church  Manorway  to  Harrow  Manorway, 
Plumstead  (for  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  P. 
Roche  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  houses  with  shops  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Springbank-road,  Hither  Green,  between 
Nos.  11  and  53,  were  required  to  be  completed,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Islington,  West. — That  the  Council  do  not 
consent  to  the  application  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Pam- 
Clark,  on  behalf  of  Sir  John  Poynder  Dickson- 
Poynder,  for  permission  to  erect  a  hoarding  at  tne 
end  of  Widdenham-road,  Islington,  next  Stock 
Orchard-crescent. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hutton  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a  mews  at  the  rear  of  houses  m  l  e 
Slade,  Plumstead  (for  Mr.  C.  Curtis).— Agreed. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Westminster.-^ That  the  Council  do  consent  to 
the  application  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  permission 
to  retain  for  a  further  period  the  temporary  iro 
chimney  shaft  at  the  electricity  generating  station, 
Millbank-street,  W estminster. — Consent. 


Offices,  Sunderland. — The  Sunderland  and 
nth  Shields  Water  Company  are  having  new 
ices  built  at  Sunderland,  at  the  corner  of  J  onn- 
■eet  and  Borough-road.  The  architects  are 
SOT.  W.  &  T.  B.  Milburn.  Bed  Carso  H.U 
ndstono  is  the  material  "mEloyed  “  “d 
■uoture.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  B, .  Stott,  ana 
e  cost  of  the  work  will  be  abiut  10,U0W. 

Boman  Catholic  Chubcb, 
rndation -stone  was  laid  recently  of  th 
lurch  of  the  English  Martyrs,  which  is  being 
1C  ted  at  Haydock.  The  church  is  estaiatedto 
st  1  8501.  exclusive  of  decoration  and 
will  accommodate  460  worshippers  ana  is 
ing  erected  in  the  Early  English  style, 

:sy  bricks  externally,  relieved  with  & 

essings.  The  architects  are  Mes: OT.  Curran  & 
n,  of  Warrington,  and  the  contract 
&  F.  Lomax,  of  Platt  Bridge. 
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where  the  value  of  E„  is,  say,  douhle  that  of 

E,,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  usual  assumption 
that  the  surplus  strength  of  the  top  ha 
rectangular  beam  is  of  no  use 
more  probable  hypothesis  is  that  nature, 
refusing  to  be  hammered  by  human  theories  so 
adjusts  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  that  the 
compressive  and  tens le  reartanoe  of  the 
material  shall  be  exercised  to  the  best*™ an 
tage.  While  the  author  decides  to  follow  the 
usual  method  of  dealing  with  beam*,  his ^fis¬ 
sion  of  the  point  here  mentioned  is  distinctly 

T  fe'S'the  end  of  Chapter  VI.,  which  contains 

Council  Schools.  Bolsover.— in  the  number  of  worked  examples,  attention  is 

+iwv  jmernranOT  between  the  actual 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Palace  of  Peace.— The  Foreign  Office 
has  received  a  communication  froni  xiis 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Amsterdam  (Mr.  W.  G. 
Robinson)  stating  that  the  programme  for 
the  international  architectural  competition  tor 
the  Palace  of  Peace  in  the  Hague  has  been 

issued.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the 

building  is  l,600,000fl.,  or  about  .130,000?. 
Designs  are  to  be  handed  in  within  seven 
months.  Details  will  be  supplied,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  by  Mr.  D.  E.  C.  Knuttel,  architect, 
Fluweelen  Burgwal,  The  Hague. 


recent  competition  (limited  to  architects  in 
the  geographical  county  of  Derby)  for  three 
Council  Schools  at  Bolsover  for  the  Derby¬ 
shire  Education  Committee,  the  first  place 
for  the  Stanfree  School  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Clarence  R.  Ross,  of  York  Chambers,  Long 
Eaton ;  while  for  Langwith  Bassett  and  New 
Bolsover  the  successful  architect  was  Mr. 

H.  Tatham  SudbuTy,  of  Lord  Haddon-road, 
Ilkeston,  and  these  gentlemen  have  been 
engaged  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

ffioohs. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Design  of  Beams,  Girders, 
and  Columns  in  Machines  and  Structures, 
with  Examples  in  Graphic  Statics.  By 
William  H.  Atherton,  M.Sc.  London  : 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  beam  design,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  of 
abstruse  character,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
several  essential  points  which  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  clear  are  not  invariably  dis¬ 
cussed  to  the  complete  enlightenment  of  the 
inquiring  mind,  owing  to  the  stereotyped 
methods  adopted  in  many  treatises.  In  the 
present  book  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Atherton  has  gone  to  the  root  of  several  matters 
that  are  touched  upon  but  lightly  in  some 
other  works,  and  that,  prompted  by  personal 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  occurring  to 
students  and  draughtsmen,  he  has  relied  upon 
fully  worked  examples  rather  than  upon 
general  statements  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
clearness  of  view  as  to  first  principles  and  their 
application  to  actual  practice. 

Although  thorough  in  treatment  so  far  as  it 
goes,  this  treatise  is  strictly  introductory  in 
scope,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  chapter 
on  “  The  Strength  of  Columns,”  the  subject- 
matter  is  restricted  to  the  design  of  beams, 
without  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  design  of 
complete  structures,  except  so  far  as  these  are 
represented  by  braced  girders  and  trusses.  The 
result  is  a  very  useful  and  satisfactory  manual, 
which,  we  believe,  will  find  general  favour  from 
engineering  and  architectural  students.  Among 
the  introductory  chapters  which  are  inevitable 
in  a  work  of  this  class,  we  notice  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  couples  and  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  strength  of  beams. 
The  difference  between  “  stress  ”  and  “  strain  ” 
is  clearly  and  very  properly  emphasised,  and 
the  relation  between  these  two,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  cause  and  effect,  is  investigated  to 
a  sufficient  extent.  In  Chapter  V.,  on  the 
“  Strength  of  Rectangular  Beams,”  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis  of  a  beam  section  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  Mathematicians  insist  that  the  neutral 
axis  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  section,  and  therefore  that  its  position 
must  be  determined  by  geometrical  means 
alone.  The  theory  can  only  be  true  on  the 
assumption  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  material  is  the  same  for  compression  as 
for  tension,  or  that  Ec  =  Et,  at  the  stress 
intensity  actually  involved.  Ordinary  beam 
theories  and  their  resulting  formulas  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  neutral  axis  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section 
under  all  circumstances.  If  we  understand 
him  aright,  Mr.  Atherton  does  not  recognise 
the  reasonableness .  of  this  treatment,  although 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  experimental  data 
he  does  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  any 
departure  therefrom.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  for  compression  and 
tension  varies  with  the  stress  intensity,  and  it 
is  strictly  logical  to  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  must  vary  also  with  the 
stress.  Therefore  the  idea  of  a  fixed  position 
seems  to  be  wrong,  and  in  the  case  of  a  material 


a  muuuei  ui  - ,  -  , , 

called  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
and  calculated  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam. 
The  author  accounts  tor  the  greater  breaking 
load  by  the  theory  that  the  plastic  yielding 
material  more  remote  from  the  neutral  axis 
throws  a  higher  stress  on  the  material  near  to 
that  axis,  and  so  tends  to  equalise  the  stress 
over  the  section.  This  explanation  seems  quite 
reasonable,  but  it  is  probable  that  lateral 
action  between  the  different  fibres  has  also  an 
equalising  effect,  and,  further,  in  the  case  ot 
beams  composed  of  materials  in  which  the 
ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strengths 
differ  materially,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  shifting  of  the  neutral  axis  with  increase 
of  load  has  a  considerable  influence,  as  sug- 

geChapatersVVII.  to  XII.  constitute  a  connected 
ries,  dealing  with  the  strength  of  non- 
rectangular  beams,  shearing  forces,  bending 
moments, the  strength  of  rolled  joists, the  moment 
of  inertia,  and  numerical  applications,  and  do 
not  need  detailed  comment.  In  Chapter  XIV. 
the  stiffness  of  beams  is  considered,  this  being 
a  most  essential  feature  in  architectural  con¬ 
struction.  “Some  Types  of  Girders  and 
Braced  Girders  ”  form  the  subjects  of  Chapters 
XV  and  XVI.,  and  the  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  “  The  Strength  of  Columns.”  This 
is  the  only  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  entire 
book.  The  formulas  recommended  for  adoption 
are  certainly  not  wisely  chosen,  and  the  chapter 
is  too  short  for  the  adequate  discussion  of  so 
important  a  subject.  This  chapter  suffers 
considerably  by  comparison  with  other  parts  01 
the  work,  where  the  treatment  is  very  complete, 
and  the  details  are  worked  out  thoughtfully 
and  with  minute  care. 

Calcareous  Cements :  Their  Nature,  Manufac¬ 
ture,  and  Uses,  with  Some  Observations  upon 
Cement  Testing.  By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Charles  Spackman, 
F.C.S.  Second  and  revised  edition.  London 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905. 

Owing  to  the  radical  changes  made  in  methods 
of  manufacture  during  recent  years,  and 
notably  by  the  introduction  of  the  rotary 
kiln  and  the  tube -mill,  nearly  all  plant  of  the 
kind  which  was  in  general  use  by  makers  of 
Portland  cement  ten  years  ago  has  become 
practically  obsolete.  Hence  a  good  deal  of 
the  descriptive  matter  contained  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  useful  manual  has  ceased  to  be 
of  practical  value,  and  is  only  interesting  from 
the  historical  point  of  view.  For  these  reasons, 
the  appearance  of  the  present  edition  is  most 
opportune.  The  authors  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-write  several  chapters  so  as  to  deal 
adequately  with  latter-day  manufacturing 
practice,  and  also  to  pla.ce  on  record  the  results 
of  recent  investigation  by  British  and  foreign 
experimentalists  into  the  chemistry  of  cement 
reactions.  The  first  four  chapters  are  largely 
retrospective,  but  make  clear  some  essential 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  calcareous  cements. 
The  next  three  chapters  are  of  far  greater 
practical  importance,  as  they  deal  with  the 
composition  of  Portland  cement,  analyses  of 
raw  materials,  Portland  cement  and  lime,  the 
calculation  of  proportions,  and  rapid  method 
of  making  determinations.  In  Chapters  VIII. 
and  IX.  the  treatment  of  raw  materials  by  the 
wet  and  dry  processes  is  discussed  at  length, 
the  former  being  more  suitable  for  the  materials 
obtainable  in  the  London  district,  and  the  latter 
for  those  yielded  by  the  lias  formation.  It 
may  further  be  mentioned  that  the  dry  process 
has  attained  its  most  extensive  development 
in  the  United  States,  where  cement  is  very 
largely  produced  from  limestone  occurring 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Pennsylvania.  These 
chapters  contain  accounts  and  illustrations 
of  the  machinery  and  appliances  employed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  tube-mill  is  growing  in  favour 


for  wet  grinding,  being  already  gw  ,  , 
purpose  in  several  American  and  n  -  tbi* 
works  where  the  wet  process  i=nent»l 
The  application  of  the  rotary  dril!  • ' “ploM 
modern  innovation,  this  ann„!js  an<% 
somewhat  like  the  rotary  kill  "s  ^ 
:t  consists  of  an  inclined  sCf"'"1'11  I 
cylinder,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft  Ratine 
f»m  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter  “Aft 
material  is  dried  by  the  products  of  J  u  lke 
end  heated  air  from  a  furnace  S' 
lower  end.  The  rotary  Sr  Pftd 
employed  m  connexion  with  tfi. 
slurry  in  the  wet  process,  and  f„  5**1 
raw  materials  in  the  dry  proceJ  v6.11* 
modifications  of  the  procedure  an°M 
different  countries  are  CriW  ihlS  « 
chapters,  to  which  the  reader  i»  n « 
full  particulars  Passing  on  to  Chap  S  '*' 
crushing,  grinding,  and  other  machinerv’w 
the  dry  method,  we  must  express , ,  ’ 7,! " 
the  authors  should  have  thought  it  soft  4,1 
in  a  scientific  work  to  includ^ 
evidently  lent  by  manufacturing  firm!  ft 
of  these  blocks  present  the  mik™,,,?® 
prominent  type  and  some  of  them  ml 
too  large  for  the  pages  on  which  tw  “ 
printed  The  proper  place  for  illustati™. 
Ills  kind  is  in  the  advertisement  —  -  ■  0 
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in  the  body  of  the  book.  Moreow  noaSi 
purpose  is  served,  from  the  standpoint  of  tl 
reader,  by  the  inclusion  of  mere  Pictutp 
Apart  from  this  criticism  the  onlv  fault 
found  with  the  kind  of  treatment  adopted  S 
this  chapter  is  that  when  prominence  is  *iVf! 
to  selected  examples  of  certain  types  of  if 
nery,  injustice  is  inadvertently  done  to 
makers  of  similar,  and  very  often  of  equX 
meritorious,  appliances.  Writers  of  technical 
works  cannot  he  too  careful  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  if  they  wish  other  people  to  believe  i 
the  absolute  impartiality  by  which  we  do  no! 
for  a  moment  doubt  they  are  imbued, 

In  Chapter  XI.  we  come  to  a  very  important 
subject,  “  The  Calcination  of  the  Cement 
Mixture.”  The  chemistry  of  this  process  is  an 
interesting  study,  its  general  objects  W, 
the  expulsion  of  CO„.  and  the  production  of 
compounds  of  silica,  lime,  and  alumina,  at  a 
point  nearly  approaching  that  of  fusion.'  The 
authors  point  out  that  the  experiments  of 
Fremy  are  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  in 
Portland  cement  of  the  so-called  aluminate  oi 
lime,  and  to  controvert  the  theory  that  the 
alumina  continues  in  combination  with  silica 
in  the  form  of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina.  If  the  accuracy  of  his  investigations 
be  admitted,  it  must  be  evident  that  we  mnst 
give  up  those  theories  of  cement  action  which 
depend  for  their  explanation  on  the  behaviour 
of  compounds  of  lime  and  silica.  Subsequent 
experiments  by  M.  Fremy  led  him  to  regard 
Portland  cement  as  a  highly  complex  body, 
comprising  aluminates  of  lime  formed  a! 
extreme  temperatures  and  notable  proportion! 
of  puzzuolana-like  substances,  all  capable  oi 
becoming  indurated  in  the  presence  of  linn 
after  treatment  with  water.  Tbe  authors 
quote  the  conclusion  of  M.  Landrin,  another 
patient  observer,  that  in  an  earthy  salt  with 
the  formula  5  CaO,  3  Si02,  we  have  the  bash 
of  all  good  Portland  cements.  M.  le  Chatelier 
has  supplemented  his  earlier  investigations 
by  researches  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the 
polariscope,  and  has  identified  various  sub¬ 
stances,  built  up  by  synthetical  methods,  will 
the  compounds  found  in  cement  clinker,  h 
microscopical  investigations  upon  the  setting 
process,  M.  le  Chatelier  discovered  that  the 
addition  of  water  leads  to  tbe  formation  of 
several  different  compounds,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  was  a  crystalline  substance, 
probably  a  derivative  of  the  calcium  or  the 
silicate.  In  quick-setting  cements  there  is  j 
copious  formation  of  crystals  which  shrink 
greatly  when  exposed  to  dry  air,  break  up  into 
fragments  if  heated  in  water  to  50  deg.  Centi¬ 
grade,  and  become  partly  decomposed  in 
salt  water.  The  last-mentioned  phenomenon 
suggests  that  the  disruption  of  these  crystals 
may  account  for  the  injurious  action  of  sea 
water  upon  Portland  cement  concrete.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  also  to  the  experiments  of  the 
Messrs.  Newberry,  who  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  essential  constituents  of  Port- 
land  cement  are  tri-calcium  aluminate.  M 
composition  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
X  (3CaO,  SiO.)  +  Y  (200,  A1,0,|,  Wig 
to  the  result  that  “the  correct  proporti®  “ 
lime  by  weight  in  Portland  cement  is  8«JS 
the  silica  +  11  times  the  alummn.  U» 
conclusions  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newberry  a 
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j]so  quoted.  But  neither  these  nor  the  other 
theories  mentioned  indicate  that  a  final  solution 
of  the  various  problems  presented  by  the 
chemical  aspect  of  Portland  cement  is  within 
measurable  distance. 

Turning  to  the  practical  processes  of  calcina¬ 
tion.  the  authors  give  an  excellent  account  of 
several  types  of  kilns  and  drying  chambers 
usefully  and  appropriately  illustrated.  In 
Chapter  XII.  they  describe  some  types  of  the 
rotary  kiln,  and  give  four  illustrations  of  the 
Uthbury-Spackman  kiln.  Near  the  end  of 
this  chapter  it  is  said  that  “  Messrs.  Lath  bury  & 
Spackman,  of  Philadelphia,  have  allowed  us 
to  reproduce  four  illustrations  explanatory  of 
their  rotary  kiln  system.”  The  reader  may 
conjecture  that  this  gracious  permission  has 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
joint  authors  bears  the  name  of  Spackman. 
Such  a  surmise  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  we 
think  it  would  have  looked  better  if  the  authors 
had  included  illustrations  of  other  rotary  kilns 
in  this  chapter.  A  very  successful  t ype  is  used 
in  the  cement  works  by  Messrs.  Martin  Earle  & 

1  Co.,  of  Rochester,  and  manufactured  in  the 
engineering  works  of  the  same  firm.  Surely  this 
deserved  mention  equally  with  the  American 
apparatus  to  which  the  authors  have  devoted 
eo  much  attention.  After  short  chapters  on 
"Grinding,  Storing,  and  Packing  Cement  ” 
and"  The  Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete,” 
the  subject  of  cement  testing  is  treated  at 
some  length,  and  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner.  Then  follow  some  notes  on  the 
employment  of  slag  in  cement  manufacture, 
and  on  various  special  forms  of  cement,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  plaster  variety.  In  the  final 
chapter  various  specifications  for  Portland 
cement  are  set  forth,  but  as  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  have  now  issued  the 
British  Standard  Specification,  the  information 
in  this  chapter  is  only  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  series  of 
appendices,  containing  matter  of  general 
interest,  and,  considered  generally,  may  fairly 
oe  described  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  manual 
on  those  aspects  of  the  cement  industry  which 
Have  been  selected  by  the  authors  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  ^ 
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“  The  Selection  of  an  Engine  ”  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  II.,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
those  previously  ignorant  of  the  essential 
points  will  find  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  installation  of  gas  engines  is  considered 
in  three  chapters.  The  first  of  these,  Chapter 
III.,  bears  the  title,  “  The  Installation  of  a 
Gas  Engine,”  and  deals  with  the  fixing  of  such 
essentials  as  gas  pipes,  meters,  pressure  regula¬ 
tors,  air  pipes,  and  exhaust  pipes.  Chapter  IV., 
entitled  “  Foundation  and  Exhaust,”  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  much  interest,  for,  in  addition  to 
illustrating  foundations  suitable  for  industrial 
installations,  it  includes  an  instructive  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  best  methods  for  preventing  the 
transmission  of  vibration  from  the  moving 
parts  of  the  engine  to  the  foundation,  and  for 
obviating  the  air  vibration  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  piston. 

In  Chapter  V.  will  be  found  several  useful 
diagrams  showing  correct  and  incorrect  arrange¬ 
ments  of  tanks  and  pipes.  Taken  together, 
these  three  chapters  constitute  an  admirable 
set  of  directions  for  the  proper  installation  of 
a  gas  engine,  and  we  are  pleased  to  bear  witness 
to  the  very  thorough  and  able  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  discharged  this  part  of  his  task. 

Some  characteristic  features  of  “  Producer- 
Gas  Engines  ”  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  X.,  and 
in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  M.  Mathot  gives  a 
complete  description  of  apparatus  for  the 
generation  and  purification  of  producer-gas 
by  the  pressure  and  suction  methods,  and 
supplements  this  information  by  fully-detailed 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  plant 
and  of  the  engine  in  which  the  gas  is  used. 

Although  not  mentioned  in  the  title-page  of 
the  treatise,  “  Oil  and  Volatile  Hydrocarbon 
Engines  ”  are  accorded  a  few  pages,  after 
which  the  author  concludes  by  a  second  chapter 
on  “  The  Selection  of  an  Engine.” 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
conspicuous  ability  and  care  displayed  so  pro¬ 
minently  throughout  this  treatise,  which 
deserves  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard  work  on 
the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 


Gas  and,  Oil  Engines  Simply  Explained :  An 
Elementary  Instruction  Book  for  Amateurs 
and  Engine  Attendants.  By  Walter  C. 
Runciman.  Fully  Illustrated.  London  : 
Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 

As  an  elementary  explanation  of  the  rationale 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine  this  little 
book  should  be  acceptable  to  many  users  of 
small  gas  and  oil  engines.  The  author  describes 
the  main  features  characterising  the  design  of 
such  machines,  and  explains,  so  far  as  space 
permits,  the  principles  and  essentials  of  satis¬ 
factory  running.  The  bpok  is  well  illustrated, 
chiefly  by  reproductions  of  sectional  drawings, 
and  the  treatment  throughout  is  of  practical 
character.  Hence  this  work  is  one  we  can 
recommend  as  a  useful  primer  on  the  subject. 


Private  House  Electric  Lighting.  By  F.  H.  Taylor, 
A.M.I.E.E.  London  :  Percival  Marshall  &  Co. 
This  book  is  written  for  those  who  “  though  not 
necessarily  electrically  trained,  yet  wish  to  gain 
an  intelligent  and  accurate  idea  of  good  modern 
ractice  in  the  electric  lighting  of  private 
ouses.”  The  author  is  evidently  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subject,  and  useful  hints 
and  warnings  are  given  in  connexion  with 
electric  wiring.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
little  technical  information  in  this  work  is  useless 
to  anyone  but  electricians,  and  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineer.  As  a  rule,  the  engineers  of  the 
supply  companies  are  always  ready  to  give  all 
the  information  an  intending  consumer  may 
require,  and  they  will  not  connect  his  installation 
with  the  supply  mains  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  has  been  put  up  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Eevairs :  How  to  Measure  and  Value  Them. 
3y  George  Stephenson.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  (London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn.  1905.) 

This  work  is  obviously  the  outcome  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and,  as  such,  is  especially 
welcome.  .  There  are  few  departments  of 
builders’  pricing  that  are  carried  out  in  a  more 
haphazard  fashion  than  that  of  repairs.  This 
haphazard  pricing  is  responsible  for  those  em¬ 
barrassing  tenders  sent  in  for  this  class  of 
'rot  — amazing  discrepancies  that  make  it 
difficult  for  an  architect  to  advise  a  client : 
on  the  one  hand  having  a  price  that  he  knows  | 


cannot  possibly  cover  the  cost  of  the  work,, 
and  so  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  the  whole 
time  the  work  is  on  hand,  and  dissatisfaction1 
on  all  sides  at  completion ;  and  on  the  other 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  a  client  that 
anything  up  to  50  per  cent,  greater  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  money  well  laid  out.  With  a 
work  such  as  this,  any  builder,  with  the  most 
elementary  knowledge,  should  be  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  price  an  estimate  for  any  ordinary 
repairs.  Mr.  Stephenson  commences  with  a 
typical  specification  for  this  class  of  work — 
one  that  leaves  some  imagination  to  the  builder, 
as  these  specifications  often  do — and  then 
takes  the  reader  through  item  by  item,  show¬ 
ing  him  the  method  of  measurement,  and 
then  analysing  the  prices  of  each  item.  If 
every  builder  who  has  to  estimate  for  this- 
class  of  work  would  follow  the  system  herein 
set  forth,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  client,  architect,  and  builder. 
Being  essentially  practical  in  every  particular, 
we  have  every  confidence  in  recommending 
this  work. 

- — ♦— - 
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Correspondence. 


SECRET  COMMISSIONS. 

Sir, — I  have  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  an 
architect  had  selected  some  goods  from  a  firm  of 
manufacturers  for  use  on  a  building  in  course  of 
erection.  The  price  was  agreed,  and  the  builder 
was  instructed  to  order  the  goods,  10  per  cent., 
being  allowed  to  the  builder  for  so  doing. 

The  order  in  due  course  was  sent  by  the  builder, 
but  with  it  a  note  that  he  expected  a  further 
15  per  cent.,  or  25  per  cent,  in  all,  but  that  this 
15  per  cent,  was  not  to  figure  on  the  invoice,  as 
in  due  course  the  same  would  come  before  the 
surveyors.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  15  per 
cent,  should  be  arranged  by  a  credit  note,  of 
which  the  architect  would  not  know  anything. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  the  general  method.  The 
firm  in  question  declined  the  order,  and  so  the 
murder  was  out. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  dishonest,  and  if 
the  subject  could  be  discussed  in  your  columns 
a  little  of  the  evil  might  be  remedied.  '■ 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 


OLD  BUILDING,  BROAD  STREET. 

Sir, — On  passing  through  New  Broad-streefr 
a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  a  very  quaint  bit  of 
architecture,  recently  laid  bare  through  the- 
demolition  of  the  south  side  of  this  street.  I  refer 
to  the  old  building  adjoining  and  used  as  vestry  to 
All  Hallow’s  Church,  London-wall.  In  the  old 
stone  walls  there  are  several  very  small  windows 
and  an  ancient  door,  evidently  the  remains  of  a 
very  much  older  edifice  than  the  present  church. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  period 
this  old  work  belongs,  and  also  the  probable  date 
of  two  windows  on  the  west  side,  of,  I  should  say, 
a  much  later  period. 

Possibly  you  might  think  this  worth  a  corner 
in  your  esteemed  paper.  J.  Stannah. 

COST  OF  WIDENING  ROAD. 

Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  law  of  the 
following  case : —  _ 

A  road,  admitted  to  be  an  ancient  highway. 
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but  of  a  leas  width  than  demanded  by  the  bS^>a™ 
in  the  ease  of  new  streets,  is  being  built  upon  by 
diSerent  owners  upon  both  sides  and  plots  are 
■offered  for  sale  for  building  by  different  owners 
on  both  sides.  The  local  council  demand  that 
the  road  must  be  widened  to  the  f  ld!h 
under  their  by-laws,  and  the  cost  of  the  work 
■borne  by  the  frontagers  in  proportion  to  tneir 
frontages.  The  council  contends  decisions 

have  been  given  under  the  Public  Health  Aot  in 
precisely  similar  conditions,  in  which  the 
frontagers  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
widening.  The  frontagers  contend  that,  be‘”S  a“ 
ancient  highway,  the  cost  must  be  borne  bv  the 
council,  and  they  are  advised  by  various _  legal 
gentlemen  that  their  contention  will  ba  uPb““ 
id  court.  Can  any  of  your  readers  cite  the  cases 
which  support  the  two  diverse  contentions  1 

Enquirer. 


EARTHY  MATTER  IN  SAND. 

Sir —Will  you  kindly  oblige  by  letting  me 
know,  through  your  columns,  what  is  the  greatest 
percentage  of  dirt  or  earthy  matter  in  sand  that 
an  architect  or  engineer  will  allow  to  be  used 
without  being  washed,  and  also  the  method  of 
calculating  the  same.  .  .  *-'i,  '  :'0+Q 

*  *  As  some  difference  of  opinion  still  exists 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  earthy  matter  mixed 
with  ’sand  upon  cement  mortar  and  concrete, 
we  cannot  predict  what  any  given  architect  or 
engineer  might  demand.  Sand  employed  in 
masonry  construction  often  contains  5  per  cen  , 
and  sometimes  10  per  cent.,  of  foreign  material, 
an9,  speaking  generally,  engineers  have  been,  m 
the  habit  of  requiring  the  proportion  to  be  limited 
.to  '5  per  cent.  Recent  investigation  shows  that 
the  presence  of  clay  and  loam  to  the  extent  of 
1-5  per  cent,  may  be  beneficial  to  cement  mortar. 
If  however,  the  mortar  is  to  be  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  water,  the  proportion  should  not 
exceed  8  per  cent.,  owing  to  retardation  ot  tne 
final  set.  Mortar  containing  a  moderate  per¬ 
centage  of  clay  is  improved  in  respect  of  plasticity 
and  watertightness.  We  must  quahfy  tne 
foregoing  by  the  remark  that  some  tests  ot  un¬ 
washed  sand  and  loam  have  given  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  other  tests  unsatisfactory' 
results.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
different  character  of  the  materials  described  as 
loam  and  earth.  Without  precise  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  foreign  matter  and  the 
intended  use  of  the  mortar,  which  we  assume 
our  correspondent  is  proposing  to  make,  we  can¬ 
not  give  a  more  definite  opinion.  The  proportion 
of  earth  in  sand  can  readily  be  ascertained  by 
shaking  up  a  given  quantity  with  water  until  the 
sand  is  clean,  when  the  difference  of  weight  will 
give  an  index  to  the  proportion  of  foreign  matter 
removed. — Ed. 
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recess  wall,  the  top  course  should  only  be 
4i  in.  thick,  so  as. to  reduce  the  surface  m 
contact  with  the  boiler  shell.  f  ,  cross 
Neither  the  recess  wall  nor  the  front  cross 
wall  should  be  built  up  to°,cl°X™Js 
boiler  shell,  or  expansion  will  afterwarus 
have  the  effect  of  fracking  the  br.ckwk, 
with  consequent  infiltration  of  air.  3A  S0o<J 
plan  is  to  carry  the  work  to  about  b  ™ 
the  plates,  and  to  insert  a  strip  of  asbestos 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— VIII. 

Boiler  Setting  [continued). 

|  HE  cross  flue  of  a  Cornish  or 
Lancashire  boiler,  giving  access 
1  right  and  left  from  the  bottom  to 

^1  the  side  flues,  is  bounded  at  each 
end  by  a  continuation  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  brickwork,  the  back  of  the  flue  is 
formed  by  fire-brick  lining  built  up  in  front 
of  the  bottom  flue  walls  and  of  the  concrete 
or  brick  filling  behind  these,  and  the  front 
of  the  flue  is  formed  by  the  lower  portion 
of  the  front  cross  wall  and  the  blow-off 
recess.  All  the  inner  surfaces  are  lined  with 
fire-brick,  and  the  floor  is  of  the  same 
material,  laid  on  the  concrete  foundation 
bed. 

The  right  and  left  hand  portions  of  the 
cross  flue  are  often  made  with  a  floor  slop¬ 
ing  up  to  the  level  of  the  side  flues,  as  in 
Fig.  13  ante,  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
the  draught.  This  method  of  construction 
is  not  necessary,  but  tends  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  eddies  in  the  corners  of  the 
flue.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  howeveT,  of 
preventing  the  fixing  of  a  soot  door  at  each 
end  of  the  cross  flue,  by  means  of  which 
flue  dust  can  be  raked  into  the  blow-off  pit 
for  removal.  Bull-nosed  fire-brick  should  be 
used  for  finishing  the  top  of  the  lining  over 
which  the  gases  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
side  flues. 

The  front  cross  wall  of  the  setting  is 
usually  9  in.  thick,  the  inner  half  of  fire¬ 
brick  and  the  outer  half  of  any  suitable 
brick,  preferably  glazed  or  hard-pressed 
brick  set  in  cement  so  as  to  guard  against 
the  infiltration  of  air. 

We  have  already  shown  (see  Figs.  13  to  15 
ante)  alternate  methods  of  arranging  the 
fclow-off  recess  in  the  front  cross  wall,  the 
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or  slag  wool  to  form  an  clastic  cushion  7 
taking  up  expansion.  U10tl  lot 

Special  fireclay  blocks  are  mad*  , 
top  course  of  the  recess  wall  and  f* 
inverted  arch  ring  of  the  front  cwL  *1?* 
One  variety,  illustrated  in  Fis  ?fl  5 
recess  at  the  top  for  receiving  a  iL.  1 
slag  wool  or  other  packing  material  (r,of 
surface  of  the  block  being  taKi™,1.1! 
clear  of  the  shell,  as  shown.  The  ru!t  1 L' 
drawing  in  Fig.  30  shows  a  front  Sit 
blocks  in  position,  and  also  represent  t  o 
the  front  cross  wall  and  blow-ot ZL? 
a  Cornish  and  a  Lancashire  boiler  th  11 
elevations  being  taken  jnst  behind'the  C 
angle  ring  of  the  boilers.  The  !M,  2 
are  here  shown  m  the  most  convenient  iS 
tions  for  the  boilers  in  question  F  ' 
The  main  flue  is  sometimes  arched  o», 
with  brick,  but  can  be  covered  far  nT 
expeditiously  by  special  fireclay  blocks  3 
interlocking  joints,  and  made  in  vari 
patterns  for  flues  of  any  width.  Fi/31 
sufficiently  illustrates_  the  convenient  manner 
in  which  blocks  of  this  kind  can  be  emploved 
in  the  construction  of  a  main  boiler  flue 
In  building  fireclay  linings  it  is  m 
rally  sufficient  to  use  heaters  only  in  tk 
upper  course.  By  adopting  this  method  of 
construction  the  linings  can  be  removed  and 
renewed  without  affecting  the  stability  of 
the  other  brickwork.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  too  much  fireclay  in  laying  tie 
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Wrick  floe  linings,  which  ought  not  to 
more  of  this  material  between  succes- 
m  onuses  than  may  be  necessary  tor 
L>vellin2  the  work.  .  ,  .  , 

u  already  stated,  the  use  of  hard  brick 
anil  cement  mortar  is  advisable  for  the  outer 
walls  of  boiler  seatings.  Besides  preventing 
the  infiltration  of  air,  impermeable -materials 
aiv  particularly  suitable  for  building  walls 
with  internal  air  spaces  intended  to  reduce 
the  outward  transmission  of  heat  from  the 
boiler.  Porous  bricks  and  lime  mortar  are 
of  comparatively  little  use  for  hollow  wall 
construction,  owing  to  their  inability  to  Con¬ 
jee  a  cushion  of  perfectly  still  air  as  a  non¬ 
conducting  material. 

In  boiler-houses  where  limitations  of  space 
do  not  permit  hollow  walls  to  be  built  in 
the  ordinary  manner  special  bricks  made  for 
the  purpose  in  clay  and  fireclay  can  be  used 
with  advantage. 

Fig.  32  illustrates  various  applications  of 
Poulton’s  serrated  anti-radiation  bricks, 
specially  made  for  boiler-setting  _  work.  In 
these  drawings  the  hatched  bricks  are  of 
ordinary  clay  and  the  plain  bricks  of  fire- 

Fumace  design  is  a  matter  that  scarcely 
conies  within  the  scope  of  the  present  chap¬ 
ter,  A  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boiler  as 
ordinarily  supplied  has  a  complete  set  of 
furnace  fittings,  the  construction  of  which  is 
usually  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
practice  of  the  boiler  maker,  but  the  setting 
of  such  fittings  comes  to  some  extent  within 
the  province  of  the  architect. 

Sometimes  the  firebridge  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  trough  in  which  fire  lumps  are  fitted, 
the  trough  having  suitable  metal  supports. 
But  the  bridge  is  more  often  formed  by  a 
brick  wall,  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  tube,  and  in  such  cases  the  aid  of 
the  boiler-setter  is  required. 

A  firebridge  built  as  shown  in  Fig.  33  has 
the  defect  that  a  large  surface  of  the  tube  is 
covered  by  brickwork. 

This  fault  is  avoided  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  represented  in  Fig.  34,  where  the  use 
of  fire-bricks  with  a  semi-circular  cross  sec¬ 
tion  reduces  contact  between  _  the  wall  and 
the  furnace  tube  to  a  mere  line,  while  the 
arched  outer  ring  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  construction. 

The  firebridge  is  occasionally  built  as 
shown  in  Fig.  35,  which  is  a  simple  form  of 
'split  bridge,”  the  object  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  being  to  admit  air  at  the  back  of  the 
fife  to  promote  secondary  combustion.  This 
drawing  represents  a  very  bad  type  of  split 
findge,  permitting  air  to  pass  into  the  flue 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
furnace.  To  improve  the  arrangement  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  two  dampers,  one  in 
front  of  the  air  passage  in  the  bridge,  as 
snown  in  Fig.  36,  and  the  other  on  the  boiler 
front,  so  that  the  regulation  of  air  supply 
®a-v  be  effected  in  a  proper  manner. 

Asthi  air  reaching  the  flue  behind  the 
ondge  cannot  be  efficiently  heated  during 
ira  passage  beneath  the  fire-grate,  it  neces- 
Jri?  •  a  c°ofing  effect,  and  the  split 
Ji  j8.nob  to  recommended  unless 
JJjloyed  in  connexion  with  a  supply  of  air 
!Sby  a,ux’,Uary .  apparatus.  To  discuss 
ppnances  of  this  kind  would  carry  us  far 
tion’  r°m  subject  now  under  considera- 

Jr"* f,ceI'™‘  tie  design  of  a  Cornish 
Js-f"  boller  furna®  may  he,  its 
Imnmeat  must  necessarily  he  bad,  owing 
to  ft.  te  that  the  tube  is  surreunded  bj 
rarfras.  Consequently,  where 
tie  "f  Is  us®d  U“e  temperatures  of 
»  to  5.7° lved  “ay  be  M  much  reduced 
o  interfere  with  the  process  of  combus- 

E  fcs  r  eX-tent'  To  Provi<le  against 
lire  lt5f  anta^C  *,  bas  I lrton  proposed  fo 
tl  Wlth  fire-brick  a"d  «on- 
-l;l]..:  mTli  ?°  as  t°  form  a  secondary 
“S”^nCFaSb€3r7beb,"d  «“>  firebridge, 
food  u  ‘  1  ,  ™his  arrangement  is 

ttoted  it  ^ut-  for  reasons  already 

h  ezttemely  inadvisable  to 

"‘••"fiigpsted ,  'S  ^  bnckwork  ™ 

other  simple  methods 
“I  Cornish  a  t^eTC0mba3tl°n  in  the  furnaces 
the  C  h0A"i-LanJcaabl1'6  boilCTa  to  which 
objection  does  not  apply. 

•I the  Greiv..U«S  “5  eleMion  and  section 
lie,  of  a  ,e™.Se?'!dW  bnd6e’  which  con- 
»  senes  of  tubular  blocks  of  refrac- 


tox*y  material  placed  behind  the  usual  fire¬ 

bridge  so  that  the  entire  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  must  pass  through  the  tubes.  These 
tubes  become  incandescent  in  a  v.ery  short 
time,  acd,  attaining  a  white  heat,  have  the 
effect  of  completing  the  combustion  of  the 
furnace  gases.  The  tubular  bridge  is  gene- 
x-ally  used  in  conjunction  with  a  split  fire¬ 
bridge,  provided  with  dampers  so  that  the 
supply  of  air  for  secondary  combustion  can 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  require¬ 
ments.  •  .  , 

Fig.  39  illustrates  a  boiler  fitted  with 
Poulton’s  regenerative  cones,  split  bridge, 
and  hollow  fire-bars,  the  object  of  this 
arrangement  being  to  maintain  a  high  mean 
temperature  in  the  furnace  tubes  of  Cornish 
and  Lancashire  boilers  by  securing  complete 
combustion  of  the  gases.  The  ordinary  air 
supply  is  admitted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
secondary  air  supply  passes  through  the 
hollow  fire-bars,  where  it  is  heated,  and  is 
afterwards  delivered  through  the  split  bridge 
and  a  pipe  to  the  first  regenerative  cone. 
This  cone  is  built  up  of  fireclay  lumps  having 
parabolically  curved  surfaces,  by  which  the 
stream  of  heated  air  is  broken  up  and  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  cross  section  of  the 
furnace  tub.e.  The  cone  is  seated  upon  a 
fireclay  block,  which  reduces  the  bearing 
surface  to  a  minimum.  Provision  is  made 
for  turning  the  cone  on  its  support  to  the 
right  or  left  hand,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
boiler  inspection  and  cleaning. 

The  number  of  cones  used  in  a  boiler 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  flue.  In  a 
30-ft.  Lancashire  boiler  five  cones,  spaced 
1  ft.  9  in.  apart  centre  to  centre,  would  be  a 
suitable  arrangement.  As  each  of  the  nine 
lumps  in  one  cone  is  capable  of  storing  some 
6,000  heat  units,  the  stoi'age  capacity  of  five 
cones  would  be  270,000  heat’  units,  available 
for  absorption  by  the  relatively  cold  and 
partly-consumed  gases  proceeding  from  the 
furnace  when  the  fire  has  been  freshly  stoked. 
By  contact  with  the  incandescent  material 
these  gases  are  ignited,  and  secondary  com¬ 
bustion  is  established,  thereby  maintaining  a 
high  mean  temperature  in  the  tube  and 
obviating  the  emission  of  black  smoke  from 
the  chimney. 

These  cones  and  the  incandescent  bridge 
described  above  can  be  applied  to  the  fur¬ 
naces  of  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers  in  a 
few  hours  at'  any  time  when  the  fires  have 
been  drawn,  and  without  involving  structural 
alterations  of  any  kind. 

The  consideration  of  brickwork  for  special 
and  combined  forms  of  Cornish  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  boilers  must  be  reserved  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  article. 

- — - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  this 
authority  contains  some  interesting  information 
respecting  the  works  carried  out  during  the  year. 
Referring  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  offices  of 
engineer  and  surveyor,  the  report  states  that  the 
new  arrangement  has  proved  very  successful. 
Both  departments  have  now  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Hatch  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
during  that  time,  the  work  having  grown  very 
largely,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  staff  has 
been  made.  The  total  value  of  the  cleaning  and 
painting  works  carried  out  at  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  during  the  year  amounted  to 
13.363Z.,  of  which  2, 150Z.  represents  the  value  of 
the  work  carried  out  by  direct  labour  and  11.213Z. 
the  value  of  that  carried  out  by  contract. 
Mechanical  stokers  had  been  installed  at  a 
number  of  the  Board’s  institutions,  including 
Brook  Hospital,  Tooting  Bee  Asylum,  North- 
Western  and  Western  Hospitals,  and  Grove, 
Park,  and  the  Northern  Hospitals.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  the  works  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  engineer-in-chief  during  the 
year  was  95,888Z.  Of  this  sum  58,238Z.  was  for 
engineering  work  and  repairs  and  37,650Z.  for 
building  work  and  repairs.  Of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  schemes  which  have  been  matured  and 
approved  by  the  several  committees  concerned 
during  the  twelve  months  were  the  planning  of 
new  workshops  and  the  re-modelling  of  the  school 
laundry  at  the  Darenth  Asylum,  the  provision  of 
additional  buildings  at  the  Tooting  Bee  Asylum, 
the  planning  of  the  new  Central  Stores,  of  a  new 
boiler-house  at  the  Eastern  Hospital,  of  a  new 
boiler-house  and  workshops  at  the  works  of  the 
North-Eastern  Hospital,  together  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  schemes  for  engineering  work  at  the 
Southern  Hospital,  the  remodelling  of  hot-water 
supplies  at  the  Brook  Hospital,  the  heating  of  the 
Oore  Farm  (Upper)  Hospital,  and  engineering 
and  other  works  at  the  Belmont  Asylum.  The 
total  value  of  these  works  is  estimated  at^about 


120,000Z.  The  total  cost  on  completion  of  the 

erection  and  fitting  up  of  the  office  of  the  Board 
has  been  57,290 Z.  6s.  2d.,  which  sum  included 
an  amount  of  1,664Z.  5s.  5d.  for  authorised  extra, 
works.  Dealing  with  the  mode  of  carrying  out 
minor  works  and  repairs,  the  report  mentions  that 
some  time  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  practice  existing  in  the 
manner  in  which  instructions  to  carry  out  works, 
and  repairs  not  exceeding  100Z.  were  conveyed  to 
the  Works  Committee  by  the  other  committees.. 
The  Works  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
if  they  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  execution  of  any  works  or  repairs 
it  should  be  left  to  them  to  determine  in  what 
manner  and  to  .  what  extent  the  same  should  be 
carried  out.  This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the 
Board,  who  subsequently  decided  that,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  no  work  involving  altera¬ 
tion  or  repairs  to  any  drains,  gas  or  water  pipes, 
boilers,  machinery,  electric  light  installations, 
etc.,  should  be  authorised  until  the  same  should 
have  been  reported  upon  by  the  engineer-in-chief, 
and  that  any  work  so  authorised  should  be  carried 
out  under  lfis  supervision. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Waterhouse. — We  greatly  regret  tc< 
announce  the  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.A.,  LL.D. 
He  died  on  Tuesday  last  at  his  country  residence, 
Yattendon  Court,  near  Newbury,  where  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor,  patron  of  the  living,  and  a 
large  landowner.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  of  Whiteknights, 
Reading,  and  formerly  of  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  born  on  July  19,  1830,  and  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  &  Son,  of 
No.  20,  New  Cavendish -street,  W.  Having 
received  his  earlier  education  at  Grove  House' 
School,  Tottenham,  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  an  articled  pupil  of  R.  Lane  and  P.  B.  Alley 
(Lane  &  Alley),  and  continued  his  studies  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  began  to- 
practise  in  Manchester  in  1853.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  in  1861,  and  in  1866  a  member  of  the- 
Architectural  Association.  He  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  1888-91,  and  during  some 
while  as  member  of  Council,  and  as  member,  and 
chairman,  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee.  The 
Royal  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1878  ^ 
on  January  16  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  on  June  4, 
1885,  Royal  Academician.  In  1867  Mr.  Water- 
house  won  the  “  Grand  Prix  ”  for  Architecture 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  an  honour  followed  with 
that  of  a  “  Rappel  ”  at  the  Exhibition  of  1878  ; 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  he  was  appointed 
an  International  Jxxror  in  the  section  of  Archi¬ 
tecture;  in  1900 -he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Academy, 
Vienna,  in  1869  ;  he  was  an  Associate  of  the 
Acad6mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et 
des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique ;  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Arts  at  Brussels 
(1886),  Antwerp,  Berlin,  and  Milan  ;  he  was  also 
Correspondant  d’ Academic  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Institut  de  France.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Organising  Committee  for  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  Commission. 
In  1895  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  Victoria  University.  .  ' 

Examples  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  work  will  be 
found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  to 
economise  space  we  group  several  of  our  citations 
under  their  locality  or  subject,  instead  of  arrang¬ 
ing  them  throughout  in  chronological  sequence. 
We  give,  within  brackets,  the  dates  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Builder  of  views,  or  drawings,  with 
plans  ;  some  of  the  illustrations  belong  to  our 
two  series  “  The  Architecture  of  our  Large 
Provincial  Towns  ”  and  “  Sketches  of  London 
Street  Architecture,”  denoted  by  Roman 
numerals.  As  architect  during  many  years  to 
the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Mr.  Water- 
house  planned  and  designed  numerous  buildings 
for  them  in  London  and  our  principal  provincial 
towns.  Of  those  in  the  latter  we  should  mention 
the  offices  at  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Nottingham  (August  28,  1897,  No.  IX.), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Portsmouth,  and  Sheffield 
In  London  the  first  block  of  the  Company  s  head 
offices  was  built  in  Holborn  and  Brooke-street 
(November  9,  1878),  an  enlargement  was  made 
upon  the  site  of  property  in  the  rear  in  Brooxe 
and  Greville  streets  in  1885-6,  and  for  a  furthe 
extension  were  acquired  Furnival’s  Inn  an 
Woods’s  Hotel  in  the  rear  of  the  Inn,  Ridlers 
Hotel,  Holborn,  and  much  house  property  in 
Leather-lane  and  Greville-street  (September  , 
1899,  and  April  13,  1901).  After  the  Company 
had  purchased  the  Staple  Inn  property ,  • 

Waterhouse  carried  out  the  reparation  ol 
hall  and  of  the  wood-work  of  the  gabled  front  in 
Holborn,  and  removed  the  later  plastering 
the  half-timbered  work.  In  1901  he  planned 
and  designed  No.  335,  High  Holborn  and  Staple 
Inn-buildings,  with  the  raised  footway  to  tne 
terrace  of  the  garden  court  of  the  Inn. 
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EDundee  (August  13,  1898,  No.  XVII.),  Bristol, 
Huddersfield,  Oldham,  Bradford  (February  19, 
1898,  No.  XIII.),  Edinburgh  (September  28, 
1895)  Hull,  Southampton,  and  Plymouth, 
1901-2  the  Company’s  offices  are  by  Messrs. 
Waterhouse  &  Son.  Of  Mr.  Waterhouse  s  other 
•works  most  of  the  following  are  illustrated  in 

•our  journal Hinderton,”  Cheshire  for  Mr. 

-C  Bushell,  of  Liverpool  (January  15,  isoyj  ; 
the  New  University  Club-house,  St.  James  s- 
-street,  S.W.  (May  16,  1868)  ;  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  of  which  the  main 
block  was  opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1881— tne 
•designs  included,  we  understand,  two  north 
wings,  as  yet  unbuilt  (January  4,  1873  ;  June  7, 
1879,  entrance  hall  ;  April  1,  1882,  with  details  ; 
and  May  19,  1883,  with  entire  ground  floor  plan)  ; 
New  Court  in  Carey  and  Portugal  streets,  W.L., 
for  the  Serle  and  Carey  streets  Improvement 
Company  (July  6,  1878)  ;  No.  1,  Old  Bond- 
street,  at  the  corner,  east,  of  Piccadilly,  now 
Scott’s  Limited  (January  29,  1881  No  I. is 
St  Paul’s  School,  Hammersmith  (August  28 
1882)  ■  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical 
•Institute,  Kensington  (January  5,  1884,  eleva¬ 
tion  and  ground  floor  plan)  ;  the  National  Liberal 
-Club,  Whitehall  (May  9,  1885,  and  May  21,  1887, 
with  seven  plans)  ;  the  pedestal  of  Mr  Hamo 
Thornycroft’s  statue  of  General  Gordon  in 
Trafalgar-square  (October  20,  1888)  ;  the  Kings 
Weigh  House  Congregational  Chapel,  Institute, 
iand  -minister’s  house,  Thomas  and  Duke  streets 
Grosvenor-sqtiare  (January  18,  1890;  and 

August  20,  1898,  the  parsonage-house.  No 

XXVII.)  ;  the  Jenner  (formerly  the  British) 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Chelsea- 
-embankment,  1895  ;  the  University  College 
Hospital,  Gower-street,  for  300  patients,  begun 
in  June,  1898,  at  the  charges,  100,0002.,  of  the 
date  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple  (October  17,  1896) ; 
The  Surveyors’  Institution  in  Great  George-street, 
S.W.  (April  1,  1899)  ;  and  in  1893  the  re-con- 
.-struction  and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
Atlas  Insurance  Offices,  Cheapside  (by  Cubitt, 
1839)  In  Bradford  :  The  Old  Bank,  a,n  early 
■work.'  Cambridge  University:  Gonville  and 
'Caius  College,  the  new  buildings,  of  Ancaster 
stone  begun  in  1868  and  comprising  the  east 
side  of  Gonville  Court,  with  the  buildings  on 
the  sites  of  Perse  and  Legge  Buildings,  and  at 
the  corner  of  Trinity-street  and  Senate  House- 
passage  (July  12,  1873)  ;  New-court,  Trinity  Hall, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  (old)  Porter’s  Court 
1872-3  •  a  block  of  students’  rooms  on  the  north 
side  of  Pump,  since  New,  Court,  Jesus  College, 
1869-70  •  Pembroke  College  :  the  Master’s  Lodge, 
1871-3; ’the  Hall,  1875-6  ;  library  and  lecture- 
rooms,  1875-7;  with  “rooms”  on  the  site  of 
Pembroke-place,  Trumpington-street,  1871-2; 
and  the  University  Union,  opened  in  October, 
1866  and  since  enlarged  and  improved,  with  a 
renovation  of  the  debating-room  in  1898,  after 
his  designs.  Oxford  University  :  Balliol  CoUege, 
the  new  Hall,  opened  January  16,  1877  ;  renova¬ 
tion  of  Fisher  Buildings,  by  Henry  Keene  1769 
(October  4,  1879),  and  the  south  front,  including 
the  tower,  1867-9  ;  and  the  debating-room. 
University  Union.  At  Bushey :  the  Clergy 
Orphan  School.  In  Leeds  :  Messrs.  Wm 
Williams,  Brown,  &  Co.’s  Bank,  Park-row,  and 
(the  Royal  Insurance  Offices  (December  19, 
1896  No.  III.)  ;  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science 
'(December  19,  1896),  since  extended  for  the 
■cloth-workers’,  dyeing,  and  laboratory  depart¬ 
ments,  after  designs  by  him  and  the  firm.  In 
Liverpool :  the  Seamen’s  Orphan  Institution 
(May  25,  1872),  University  College,  and  the 
Engineering  Laboratories,  with  the  Royal 
Infirmary  (June  1,  1889,  Brownlow-hill  front; 
and  September  26,  1896,  No.  I.,  a  general  bird’s- 
eye  view  by  the  late  H.  W,  Brewer),  and  the 
Thompson-Yates  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Laboratories  ;  the  London  and  North-Western 
Hotel,  1871  (September  26,  1896)  ;  and  the 
granite  pedestal  for  Mr.  Bruce- Joy’s  statue 
an  St.  John’s-churchyard  of  the  late  Alexander 
Balfour.  In  Manchester :  the  Assize  Courts, 
1863-4  for  which  his  designs  were  selected  after 
a  severe  competition,  this  being,  we  believe,  his 
first  considerable  architectural  work  (November  7, 
1896  No.  II.)  ;  the  Town  Hall,  1868-9  (May  2, 
1868’;  September  30,  1876  ;  and  November  7, 
1896)  ;  Owens  College,  1873-96  (February  4, 
1871,  and  November  7,  1896),  and  the  adjacent 
Whitworth  Hall  in  Oxford-street— his  designs 
for  the  latter  being  carried  out  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse,  in  1901 ;  and  the  Christie 
Library  opened  on  June  22,  1898  (November  14, 
1896)  ;  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
(November  7,  1896)  ;  and  the  Refuge  Assurance 
Company’s  offices.  The  Municipal  Buildings, 
Reading,  and  all  the  furniture  (February  3, 
1877),  since  enlarged  ;  re-construction  of  Eaton 
Hall  for  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  with  the 
chapel,  and  the  Caxton  memorial  in  the  library 
(July  3,  1877,  August  9,  1879,  and  December  11, 

1880) ;  the  Town  Hall,  Hove,  Sussex  (April  23, 

1881)  ;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Twyford ;  and  his  sketch- 
plan  (July  31,  1886)  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
the  competing  architects  in  the  Birmingham  Law 
Courts  competition,  for  which  he  was  assessor. 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added — Girton 


‘MLorLTHom? “Sverpooj”  the 
Brighton  1888-9  ;  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Hey 
throD  Oxfordshire,  1878-80;  Iwerne  Minster 
Houfe,  Dorset,  1880,  for  Lord  Wdverton  ^Alloa 
Town  Hall  and  Public  Library,  1888  ,  St  Peter  s 
Church,  North  Hagbourne  Berks,  1890  the 
tower  added  in  1898  ^nd  the  interior  decorated 
by  him  in  1894  and  1898  ;  Foster  s  Bank,  Tnnity 

street,  Cambridge;  a  ,  A1  Grant 

Californio  Hills,  Cannes,  for  the  late  John  ^rant 
Morris;  additions  to  and  improvements  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Channg-cross,  including  a  new 
banquetting-room,  with  other  rooms 
grill-room,  ground-floor  reception  and  reading 
rooms,  and  Conversion  of  the  apartments  ffitherto 
occupied  by  Grillion’s  Club,  opened  on  December 
6  1899  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Morgan, 
Engineer  to  the  London,  Brighton 
Coast  Railway  Company,  extensive  structural 
alterations  of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  PUnJ*°o* 
1899-1900.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  a  restora- 
tion  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Manchester,  1886-91  , 
the  administrative  block  and  extension l  of  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  Rhyl,  1899 » 
Public  Offices  and  covered  Market  Darlington, 
1862 ;  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Reading, 
1879,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  side- 
chapels  recently  added  by  Mr  G.  F.  Bo 
R.A. ;  and  at  Yattendon  in  1882-96,  partly  at  Ins 
own  charges,  a  restoration  of  the  parish  church, 
with  a  new  roof  and  spire,  and  the  reading  and 
coffee  rooms,  which  he  built  and  maintained  for 
the  parishioners,  whose  well-being  he  m  many 
ways  warmly  promoted.  In  1891  Mr.  Water- 
house  associated  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  with  his 
architectural  practice,  under  the  title  of  Messrs.  A. 
Waterhouse  &  Son.  Of  the  principal  works  carried 
out  by  them  at  about  and  since  that  time  we  may 
mention  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  Piccadilly, 
at  the  corner  of  Eagle-place  (May  27,  1893) ;  Girton 
College,  addition  of  the  dinner-hall,  chapel, 
kitchens,  rooms  for  twenty-five  students,  library, 
and  swimming-bath,  1899-1901;  additions,  for 
the  Leather  Trades  Department,  to  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science,  Leeds,  1897-8  ;  a  block  for 
shops  and  offices  in  Melville-square,  Edinburgh, 
1897-8  ;  the  Medical  School  buildings,  Liverpool 
University  College,  opened  on  November  12  oi 
last  year ;  Salford  Lying-in  Hospital,  Man¬ 
chester,  begun  in  October,  1899  ;  the  new  opera¬ 
tion-theatres,  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  ;  a 
swimming-bath  for  the  Collingwood-street  Board 
School,  Ratcliff,  E.  (1900) ;  and  the  new  wing  of 
the  Nottingham  General  Hospital,  with  three 
circular  wards,  for  eighteen  beds  apiece,  sanitary 
tower,  out-patients’  department,  and  laundry 
buildings,  1900.  In  January,  1900,  Mr.  Water- 
house  was  nominated  to  prepare  competitive 
designs  for  the  re-construction  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Glasgow,  the  late  Queen’s  Diamond 
Jubilee  Fund.  On  March  2,  1867,  and  November 
29,  1884,  respectively,  we  published  and  described 
his  competitive  plans  and  designs  for  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  ;  and  for  the  proposed  Admiralty 
and  War  Offices  (first  competition).  Amongst 
the  many  important  competitions  for  which 
Mr.  Waterhouse  acted  as  assessor  are  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Law  Courts,  1886  (Sir  A.  Webb  and  Mr. 
E  Ingress  Bell  *) ;  Sheffield  Town  Hall  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Offices,  1889  (Mr.  Mountford*)  ;  Royal 
Halifax  Infirmary,  1902  (Messrs.  Worthington  & 
Elgood  *)  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  New  Infirmary, 
1899  (Mr.  W.  L.  Newcombe  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Adams 
jointly  *)  ;  Cardiff  Town  Hall,  1897  (Messrs. 
Lanchester,  Stewart,  &  Rickards  *)  ;  Fountain 
Fever  Hospital,  Tooting  Graveney  (Mr.  A.  H. 
Tiltman  *),  and  Hither  Green  and  Park  Fever 
Hospital,  Lewisham  (Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  *),  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  1894  ;  London 
County  Council  Municipal  Lodging-house,  Parker- 
street,High  Holborn,  with  the  late  Thomas  Blashill 
(Messrs.  Gibson  &  Russell  *)  ;  Masham-Cartwright 
Memorial  Hall,  Lister  Park,  for  Bradford  Cor¬ 
poration,  1899  (Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Milner  Allen  jointly  *) ;  General  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  1892  (Mr.  W.  Henman*)  ;  the 
Bell  Tower,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coventry, 
with  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  the  late 
Ewan  Christian,  1891  (Messrs.  Paley  &  Austin  *)  ; 
Hotel  at  Newcastle  for  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway  Company,  1895  (Mr.  J.  J.  Farrall, 
of  Dublin  *)  ;  Fine  Art  Galleries,  Glasgow,  1892  ; 
Free  Library  (Mr.  G.  W.  Browne  *),  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings  (Mr.  Leeming  *),  Edinburgh, 
1887  ;  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  1882  (Mr.  R. 
Curwen  *)  ;  Victoria  Institute,  Worcester,  1891, 
for  which  he  placed  as  first  for  their  architec¬ 
tural  merit  the  designs  of  Mr.  Theodore  Moore 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  White ;  Wolverhampton  Free 
Library,  1898  (Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  *)  ;  City  Hall, 
Belfast,  with  the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Bretland, 
1896  ;  Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings,  1886 
(Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon  *)  ;  Gloucester  Municipal 
Buildings,  1889  (Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt  *)  ;  and  the 
Board-room  and  Offices  for  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  1900  (Messrs.  Briggs  &  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  Messrs.  F.  B.  Hobbs  and  Arnold 
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Thornely  jointly  *) .  Mr 
a  member  of  the  jury  to  deciS 
international  competition  for  the 
facade  to  Milan  Cathedral-  1 
Leighton  and  others,  of  the  witl>  Lord 

tion.  Imperial  Institute  (Mr  T  of  Se!ec. 

Upon  his  enforced  retirement  °;!Cutt*)- 
the  year  1901  Mr.  Waterhouse  dost  <* 

Presidentship  of  the  Society  for  nW  He 
Abuses  of  Public  Advertising  He 

measure  owed  its  foundation  to  hi. 

1903  he  retired  from  the  Royal  ,efforte ;  h 

son  took  charge  of  the  business of Sfc  ft 
carried  out  some  works  which  L  !  N 
disabled  from  completing  under  h !  fa  het  ^ 
intendence.  Mr.  Watering  l 
1902  of  the  Polytechnic  School  3  iS™1  in 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Artists’  General  ti  H 
Institution  ;  he  made  a  liberal  olfS! 

New  Premises  Fund  of  the  ArchitecSV° thf 
tion.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  author^  L4880^' 
upon  “  Architects,”  in  a  “C  J  ^  ^ 
Pitcairn,  entitled  “  Unwritten  I  nJa  ^  ^ 

of  Active  Careers,”  188™  o“tl  *  "d  I** 
his  little  leisure  we  may  refer  to  that  SP”? 
he  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
water-colour,  “  A  Berkshire  Lane  »  fifC®8 ! 
in  1900  A  Cotswold  Manor-house”  apf^ 

oils.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Mr  YV  n  n  V 111 
son,  R.A.,  is  in  the  possession  of' the  I 
Mr.  Joseph  Tong  Sm£$SS»  . 
Mr.  Joseph  Tong  Skinner,  builder  and  cm! ”\01 
took  place  on  the  15th  tost™? wSSU 
Wright. street,  Hull.  Mr.  SliLmr  “J? 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  was  one’ of  Z  l 
presidents  of  the  Hull  Builders’  Association  ** 
Mr.  J.  Howe.  The  death  took  3? L  t- 
21st  mst.,  at  his  residence,  Wilton  Grange  S 
Hartlepool,  of  Mr  Joseph  Howe.  Mr.  Ho«  * 
was  m  his  fifty-fifth  year,  was  a  native  of  ai  1. 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  *2 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Walter  C 
&  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  he  took  a  priffig 
m  the  construction  of  one  of  the  largest  of ,1 
West  Hartlepool  docks,  and  the  huge  wareho m 
connected  with  it.  Something  over  twenty  yZ 
ago  the  deceased  gentleman  settled  in  Wet 
Hartlepool,  then  founding  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Joseph  Howe  &  Co.,  which  has  since  carried  out 
many  extensive  and  important  undertakings  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Howe  was  lot 
some  years  a  member  of  the  West  Hartlepocl 
Town  Council. — Newcastle  Chronicle.  r 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Horwich.— On  the  5th  inst„  tie 
Bishop  of  Salford  laid  the  foundation-stone  of(k 

Lady  of  the  Rosary  Church  at  Horwich,  which  a 
being  erected  to  accommodate  over  600  trot, 
shippers,  at  a  cost  of  about  5,0001,  The  building 
is  to  be  of  Yorkshire  stone,  and  the  design  is  Early 
English,  the  architects  being  Messrs,  Randolph 
&  Holt,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contractor  Mr, 
Gerard,  of  Swinton. 

Mission  Church,  St.  Ives.— The  new  mission 
church,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Canon 
Jones,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  small  south  tower,  and,  as  the 
church  stands  on  a  hill,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  formation  of  the  ground  to  provide  vestries 
under  the  chancel  and  a  parish  room  under  the 
nave.  The  church  is  89  ft.  long,  and  the  width 
of  the  nave  25  ft.  Throughout  granite  has  been 
used,  and  the  ashlar  stonework  is  from  the 
Polyphant  quarries,  near  Launceston.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  270  persons.  The  cost 
has  been  about  l,600i„  and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  E.  Sedding,  of  Plymouth. 

Institute  and  Church,  Barry,— Lord  Wind¬ 
sor  laid  the  memorial-stone  recently  of  the  nes 
Seamen’s  Church  and  Institute,  in  connexion  will 
the  Missions  to  Seamen,  at  Barry  Dock.  It; 
scheme,  when  completed,  will  comprise  a  church 
to  accommodate  150,  a  recreation-room,  officers'- 
room,  apprentices’ -room,  coffee  bar,  billiard-room, 
baths,  etc.  About  2,0001.  will  be  required  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  portion  at  present  in  course 
of  erection.  The  new  institute  is  erected  at  the 
junction  of  Dock  View-road  and  Castleland-ta 
The  elevations  are  in  red  Ruabon  brick,  with  terra¬ 
cotta  mouldings  and  dressings.  On  the  basement 
floor  is  a  cellar  for  storage  and  recreation  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  a  coal-house  and  heating-chamber. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a  reading-room,  which  can 
be  used  for  concerts  and  entertainments  when 
necessary,  and  which  will  accommodate  about  loO 
people.  On  the  second  floor  is  an  officers  -room, 
billiard-room,  and  vestry.  The  former  will  be 
used  in  the  meantime  as  a  temporary  chapel  until 
the  permanent  one  is  built.  A  temporary  stair¬ 
way  from  this  floor  leads  to  a  flat  vuloani  oroo 
over  the  institute,  where  a  garden  win  be  laiaoui. 
There  is  a  square  tower  on  the  roof,  with  loon-o 
and  flagstaff.  The  buildings  are  being  camea 
out  from  plans  designed  and  prepared  oy  .  , 
C.  H.  Kempthorne,  Barry  Dock  mm 
tractor  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Rendell,  Cadoxton,  and  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  W.  Augustus,  Cardin. 
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Punitive  Methodist  Church,  New  Winton. 
_Tbe  ceremony  of  laying  the  top  stones  to  the 
rpr  primitive  Methodist  church  in  New  Winton 
nwallv  took  place.  The  work  has  been  carried 
oat  by  Mr.  Crabb,  builder,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
I.E  Grimes,  architect,  at  a  total  cost  of  1,6007 
Chapel  Caerau.— A  new  chapel  is  being  built 
it  Caerau  by  the  Hope  English  Baptist  Church 
H  a  cost  of  about  2,0007.  The  designs  are  by 
Mr  W,  Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  Cardiff,  and  the 
vmtractor  is  Mr.  Joseph  Davey,  Aberavon. 
Memorial  Hall,  Sunderland —The  con- 
uregation  of  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Torard-road,  Sunderland,  are  having  a  memorial 
bill  erected  next  to  the  church,  and  on  the  16th 
i®,  the  stone-laying  ceremony  was  performed. 
The  total  cost  of  the  structure  will  be  2,4007. 
Oa  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  parlour,  and  behind 
that  s  minister’s  vestry.  The  floor  above  will 
consist  of  a  hall,  accommodating  130  people, 
whilst  the  building  will  also  contain  three  or 
four  classrooms.  Mr.  William  Milburn  is  the 
architect  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Hudson  the  builder  for 
the  work. 

Mission  Hall,  Hull. — The  Queen’s  Hall,  a 
building  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Hull 
have  erected  in  Alfred  Gelder-street  for  religious 
purposes,  at  a  cost  of  about  33,0001.,  will  shortly 
be  opened.  The  central  hall  has  a  floor  space  of 
Jj  ft.  by  72  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  and  is 
roofed  by  an  arch  with  floriated  principals,  the 
span  being  46  ft.  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  Below 
the  great  hall  there  is  a  schoolroom  72  ft.  by  66  ft. 
vide,  as  well  as  a  series  of  connecting  class¬ 
rooms.  Messrs.  Gelder  &  Kitchen  are  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  Mr.  Bielby  has  carried  out  the  contract. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Hall,  Newport. — A 
new  central  hall,  to  accommodate  2,000  people, 
is  being  erected  for  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Newport.  The  building  will  consist 
of  a  large  hall,  suitable  for  concerts  and  public 
meetings,  classrooms,  and  lesser  halls  to  hold  800 
persons,  with  entrances  from  Commercial  and 
Fothergill  streets.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
linton,  Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  &  Co. 
bring  the  architects. 

Free  Library,  Bridgwater. — On  the  10th 
iost,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  on  a  site  in 
Blake  Gardens,  of  the  new  Bridgwater  Free 
I  library.  Mr.  E.  Godfrey  Page  was  the  architect, 
Varies  flryer  the  builder  for  the  work, 
Pubuo  Library,  Wem,  Shrewsbury. — The 
Morgan  Public  Library  and  Reading-room  at 
I  recently  opened.  The  building  is 

stuate  in  Aston-street.  It  has  been  erected  by 
“.Thomas  Jervis,  Wem,  from  plans  designed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Shayler,  Shrewsbury,  at  a  total  cost, 

1  "Ending  the  site,  of  about  2,0007. 

Pavilion,  Dunoon,  N.B. — The  new  pavilion 
u  connexion  with  the  Castle  Gardens  at  Dunoon 
recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
ine  building  13  erected  on  the  Pier-road,  the  front 
aiding  consisting  of  a  row  of  shops,  with  recep- 
Wrooms  above,  the  back  building  being  the  hall, 
agona  in  shape.  It  is  constructed  of  stone 
bnck  with  steel  roof  covered  with  tiles. 
?”all°"  is  provided  for  between  3,000 
“d  the  whole  hall  is  furnished  with 
MlViw  Tuhairs' ,  .The  cost  is  expected  to  reach 
'{JJ  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  of 


MASS  AND  DECORATION. 

A  PR,DH’S  Church,  Liverpool - 
LSj Wight ,  otumcel  window  lias  just  bee 
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™GlNVERlNG  NEWS 
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ty  rounded  on  rock  at  a  depth  ol 


.5  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  river  ;  the  outside 
faces  of  piers  and  wing  walls  are  of  hammer 
dressed  ashlar,  and  the  parapet  walls  are  ashlar. 
The  whole  of  the  stones  with  the  exception  of  the 
granite  girder  blocks  are  from  Auchindoir  quarries. 
The  roadway  has  a  total  width  of  16  ft.  between 
the  steel  lattice  parapets,  and  it  is  carried  on 
cambered  steel  trough  flooring  resting  on  two 
plate  girders,  the  troughs  being  filled  with  Port¬ 
land  cement  concrete,  on  the  top  of  which  4-in. 
granite  cubes  are  set  and  run  in  with  asphalte. 
The  bridge  has  been  designed  for  a  uniformly 
distributed  live  load  of  112  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
girders  and  trough  flooring  are  all  of  mild  steel 
made  by  the  Siemens  Martin  process.  The 
accesses  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  hav^  been 
straightened  and  the  gradients  improved.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  John  M‘Connachie,  Huntly  ; 
the  sub-contractors  being  Mr.  Cormack,  Huntly, 
for  mason  work,  and  Messrs.  Somervail  &  Co., 
bridge  builders,  Dalmuir,  Glasgow,  for  the  steel 
and  ironwork.  The  plans  for  the  structure  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  Barron,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Proposed  Widening  of  Union  Bridge, 
Aberdeen. — Mr.  William  Dyack,  the  Burgh 
Surveyor  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  result  of  his  con¬ 
sultation  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  has  now 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  in  reference 
to  the  widening  of  the  Union  Bridge. 

Swing  Bridge,  Trowse,  Norwich. — The  new 
double-line  swing  bridge  over  the  river  Wensum 
at  Trowse  was,  on  the  14th  inst.,  opened  for 
railway  traffic.  Of  the  balanced  cantilever  type, 
the  structure  is  122  ft.  over  all,  with  the  two 
opening  spans  of  44  ft.  clear,  and  two  viaduct 
spans  of  23  ft.  6  in.  It  will  be  worked  by  electrical 
motor,  geared  up  to  the  rack  for  turning  the 
bridge,  and  one  geared  up  to  a  set  of  hydraulic 
pumps  for  wor Icing  the  jacks  which  lift  the 
bridge  ends.  Mr.  J.  A.  Radley,  district  engineer 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Handyside,  of  Derby. 

Proposed  Bridge  Rebuilding,  Bath. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Bath  Surveying  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Bath  Guildhall,  on  the  18th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  proposal  to  re¬ 
erect  the  old  Midland  Bridge,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  structure  over  the  river  leading 
to  the  destructor  works,  and  to  connect  the  two 
properties  of  the  Corporation  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  surveyor  submitted  a  detailed  report, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  work  would  be  about  2,0007.,  including  abut¬ 
ments  and  approaches.  He  recommended  the 
committee  to  acquire  the  bridge.  An  amend¬ 
ment  was  moved  to  the  effect  that  the  report  be 
adopted,  and  this  was  carried  by  thirteen  votes  to 
three. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Archi- 
tectes  Framjais  has  opened  its  twelfth  annual 
competition.  The  subject  is  “  Offices  for  a 

Daily  Paper.” - The  “  Union  Internationale 

des  Beaux- Arts  ”  has  organised  an  interesting 
exhibition  at  Angers,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  artists,  among  whom  Rodin  is 

included. - M.  Moncel  has  completed  the  model 

for  a  statue  of  G4n6ral  Dumas,  to  be  erected  in 
the  Place  Malesherbes,  between  the  monument 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere  (by  Gustave  Dor6)  and 
that  of  Dumas  fils,  which  M.  de  Saint-Marceaux 

has  nearly  completed. - A  competition  is  to 

be  opened  at  Lyons  for  a  block  of  artisans’ 

dwellings. - The  Prefecture  at  Quimper  is  to 

be  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  556,000  francs. - The 

municipality  of  Grenoble  has  opened  two  com¬ 
petitions,  one  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ecole 
Vaucanson,  and  the  other  for  a  scientific  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. - By  a  decree  of 

the  President  of  the  Republic  a  district  school  of 

architecture  has  been  opened  at  Marseilles, - 

A  new  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Ranee,  on  the 
model  of  that  intended  for  the  Paris  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  near  the  Pont  d’Austerlitz.  M. 
Harel  de  la  Noe  is  the  engineer.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million  francs,  and  the  bridge 

is  to  be  completed  in  1907. - The  new  municipal 

museum  at  Gray  has  just  been  opened. - The 

death  is  announced  at  Cherbourg,  at  the  age  of 
84,  of  the  sculptor  and  archeologist  Le  V6el, 
a  pupil  of  Rude.  He  was  curator  of  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  Museum,  and  author  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  by  the  margin  of  the  sea.  He 
had  made  a  very  fine  collection  of  ancient  faiences, 
which  the  Government  purchased,  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  Cluny  Museum. 

South  Africa. — Forty-six  sets  of  designs  were 
received  by  the  Southern  Life  Assurance  Co.  in 
response  to  an  advertisement  for  competitive 
plans  for  their  new  chief  offices  in  Capetown,  the 
successful  competitors  being  (1)  Mr.  John  Lyon, 
(2)  Mr.  George  Ransome,  and  (3)  Messrs.  Hawe 

&  McKinlay,  all  of  Capetown. - Mr.  B.  W. 

Eastwood’s  tender  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
town  hall  for  Kroonstad  is  10,8277.  11s.  3d.  The 

time  limit  for  building  the  hall  is  ten  months. - 

At  a  meeting  of  , the  Pietersburg  Municipal  Council 
the  town  engineer  reported  that  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Asiatic  buildings  locally  not  one  structure 


had  been  so  far  erected  without  his  having  to 
request  the  builders  to  pull  down  defective  parts 
and  to  substitute  important  matters  omitted,  so 
as  to  have  same  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  passed  by  the  council.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  by-law  be  framed  with  a  penalty 
for  infringement  of  the  plans  and  specifications 

passed. - “  The  local  building  trade  continues 

active,”  reports  “  S.  A.  Mines,”  of  Johannesburg. 
“  Plans  of  buildings  estimated  to  cost  690,4027. 
were  approved  by  the  municipality  last  quarter 
(April-June).  For  the  first  half  of  this  year 
buildings  estimated  to  cost  1,313,9677.  were 
approved.  Thus,  on  the  half-yearly  figures,  new 
buildings  are  being  proposed  at  the  rate  of 
2,627,9347.  per  annum,  which  figure  compares 
with  2,057,2297.  in  respect  of  1904.  The  improve¬ 
ment  thus  shown  is  considerable,  and  it  is  still 
greater  if  we  compare  the  figure  of  the  last  half 
year  (1,313,9677.)  with  that  of  the  first  half  of 
1904  (  871,7087.).” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements! 
— Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow’s  telephone  number  has  been 

altered  to  2,328  Holbom. - Mr.  Noel  Barwell 

has  removed  to  14,  Stafford-mansions,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate,  S.W. - Mr.  W.  L.  Griffiths  has 

removed  his  offices  from  Oswaldestre  House, 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  to  Oakley  House,  Blooms- 
bury-street,  London,  W.C. 

The  Protection  of  Ironwork. — Consider- 
able  attention  has  been  devoted  by  American 
engineers  to  the  question  of  protecting  iron  and 
steel  work  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric  action, 
and  especially  from  the  corrosive  influence  of  the 
fumes  given  out  by  locomotives.  In  a  previous 
issue*  we  gave  some  of  the  results  obtained  from 
an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  then  found  that 
red  lead  and  linseed  oil  appeared  to  afford  as 
much  protection  as  any  other  form  of  paint, 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Louis  H.  Barker 
read  a  paper,  before  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  giving  some  interesting  notes 
relative  to  the  use  of  paraffin  paper  and  paint 
as  a  protective  covering  for  steelwork  at  the  New 
Jersey  terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
More  than  ten  years  ago  an  investigation  was 
commenced  into  the  merits  of  numerous  paints 
with  the  object  of  determining  by  exposure  tests 
the  most  reliable  material  for  resisting  the  mixture 
of  sulphurous  gases  and  steam  affecting  the  steel 
work  of  the  station  mentioned.  Fully  fifty  pre¬ 
parations  have  been  tried,  among  them  being 
various  forms  of  asphaltum,  indiarubber,  graphite, 
carbon  lead  and  iron  oxide  paints.  A  note¬ 
worthy  point  is  that  even  with  three  coats,  not 
one  of  the  paints  used  could  preserve  the  metal 
from  rust  for  more  than  twelve  months.  Recog 
nising  the  facts  that  rust  cannot  form  in  the 
absence  of  moisture,  and  that  no  paint  is  imper 
vious  to  moisture,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
the  surface  of  the  metal  must  be  sealed  by  some 
impenetrable  substance.  After  many  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  found  that  a  cheap  form  of  paraffin 
paper  best  complied  with  the  required  condition. 
Preliminary  tests  were  made  on  bars  of  steel,  and 
afterwards  a  number  of  eye-bars,  supporting  a 
floor  over  salt  water,  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  bars 
were  exposed  to  constant  damp  and  sewer  gases, 
they  remained  for  more  than  a  year  without  the 
least  evidence  of  rust.  The  experiments  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  smoke 
and  gases,  corrosion  commences  behind  the  paint 
and  not  from  the  front  after  the  disintegration  of 
the  material.  Although  the  permanent  value  of 
paraffin  paper  is  not  definitely  determined,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  should  prove  a  most 
useful  aid  to  all  who  have  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  iron  and  steel  work.  When 
applying  the  paper  all  rust  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  metal,  a  sticky  kind  of  paint  is  then 
applied,  upon  which  the  paper  is  pressed  with 
overlapping  joints.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  outer 
covering  of  ordinary  paint.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  we  may  mention  a  useful  result 
recently  obtained  in  another  way  at  Cannon- 
street  station.  During  the  forty  years  that  have, 
elapsed  since  this  structure  was  built  the  wrought- 
iron  roof  has  suffered  much  from  corrosion  and 
the  glazed  covering  has  required  frequent  washing. 
The  ironwork  at  the  south  end  of  the  station  was 
in  particularly  bad  condition,  owing  to  the 
quantities  of  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  given 
off  by  locomotives  in  getting  up  speed.  In  damp 
and  foggy  weather  these  vapours  were  found  to 
hang  about  for  some  time,  hugging  the  back  of 
the  vertical  glazed  screen  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
station.  Additional  ventilation  has  been  effected 
by  installing  twelve  30-in.  Boyle’s  “  Air-pump 
ventilators,  the  result  being  that  the  atmosphere 
is  much  clearer,  and  that  the  inside  of  the  glazing 
requires  no  cleansing.  It  follows  naturally  that 
the  destructive  action  of  the  fumes  should  be 
greatly  reduced  with  a  correspondingly  longer 
duration  of  the  paint. 

*  The  Builder,  Vol.  lxxvii.,  p.  482. 
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The  Leeds  Memoriae  oi-  Quden  Victoria 
The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Waif  ^55 

Victoria-square,  in  front  ot  the  Town  Hail  wd 

oeeuDV  the  site  of  the  old  fountain  Mr.  L.  J. 
Frampton,  R.A.,  from  whose  designs 
is  being  constructed,  expects  that  it  mil  he  ready 
by  the  end  of  October.  ™ 

of  armoured  cement  pipes,  to  be  laid  m  connexion 
with  the  extension. 


“legal. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.— 
Returns  received  from  sixty-two 
Associations  show  that  employment rn  M  m 
most  districts  and  worse  than  ayem-ago. ElPP“y 
ment  with  carpenters  continued  dull,  but  showed 

(TaUght  improvement.  B  was  worse  than  a  year 

ago  g  The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
caroenters  and  ioinSrs  was  6-5  at  the  end  of  July, 

2  compared  with  6'7  in  June  and  5  7  a  year  ago 
With  plumbers  employment  on  the  whole  was 
much  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  In  England £ 
was  bad;  in  Scotland  moderate.  Jhe  per¬ 
centage  of  unemployed  trade  umon  plumbers 
was  10-1  at  the  end  of  July,  as  compared  with  10  2 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  10'5  a  year  ago  With 
bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers  employment 
generally  was  dull  and  worse  than  a  year  ago 
With  slaters  it  was  much  the  same  as  a  month 
ago  being  bad  in  England  but  fairly  good  in 
Gotland  It  was  worse  than  a  year  ago  in 
England  but  rather  better  in  Scotland.  Employ- 
ment  with  painters  was  slack  and  worse  than  a 
year  ago  With  builders  labourers  it  was  dull 
on  the  whole. — Labour  Gazette. 

Glasgow  Joiners’  DiSPUTE.-The  second  con- 
ference  arranged  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  John 
Ure  Primrosef  Bart.,  between  the  master  wrights 
of  Glasgow  and  district  and  representatives  of 
the  joiners  took  place,  on  the  16th  mat.,  in  the 
City3  Chambers,  Glasgow.  The  question  at  issue 
waJ  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  men  s  wages  from 
1-Od  to  9d.  per  hour,  the  men  having  refused  to 
compromise  by  accepting  9£d.  Both  sides  were 
nractically  agreed  as  to  the  date  of  signing  by¬ 
laws  being  July  1  instead  of  April  15.  After  a 
long  conference  the  men’s  representatives  offered 
to  resume  work  on  the  new  July  by-laws  at  9Jd 
per  hour,  conditional  to  the  executive  agreeing  to 
this.  The  masters’  delegates  decided  in  the 
event  of  the  men’s  executive  confirming  this  offer, 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  trade  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  compromise.  The  men 
held  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Waterloo -rooms  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posed  settlement.  The  report  of  the  represen. 
tn lives  who  had  attended  the  afternoon  con- 
“™e  delivered  and  adopted;  but  the 

meeting,  by  a-  large  majority  rejected  the  pro- 
uoeed  terms.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that 
the  executive,  in  view  of  the  general  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  masters’  evident  reluctance  to 
accept  the  proposed  compromise  or  to  propose 
any  compromise  on  their  own  part,  declared  that 
they  would  withdraw  all  past  concessions  made 
to  the  employers.  They  have  also  resolved  to 
have  no  further  communication  on  their  own 
initiative  with  the  employers  —At  a  meeting  of 
the  Strike  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Master 
Wrights’  Association,  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  in 
the  Building  Trades  Exchange,  it  was  agreed  to 
call  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade,  when  the 
men’s  offer  to  resume  work  at  9id.  per  hour, 
the  agreement  to  date  from  July  1,  will  be  fully 
considered. 

Bricklayers’  Strike,  Newcastle.— At  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  Building 
Trade  Employers’  Association  and  of  the  Opera¬ 
tive  Bricklayers’  Society,  held  on  the  22nd  inst 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  bricklayers  in  the 
district  covered  by  the  conference  shall  be 
9  id  per  hour  ;  that  the  rule  previously  existing 
as  to  piecework  be  and  is  hereby  maintained ; 
that  the  rule  previously  existing  as  to  the  number 
of  apprentices  be  and  is  hereby  cancelled  ;  that, 
pending  the  adoption  throughout  the  district 
covered  by  the  Northern  Centre  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  of  the 
closer  union  scheme  of  settling  disputes  in  the 
building  trade,  the  following  shall  be  the  rule  for 
dealing  with  such  disputes  in  the  districts  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  conference,  namely  : — All  trade 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  a  committee  composed 
of  twelve  delegates,  an  equal  number  from  the 
employers  and  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society 
who  failing  to  agree,  shall  call  in  a  disinterested 
gentleman  of  known  integrity,  who  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  such  committee  to  meet  at  least 
three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  notice 
for  alteration  of  rules,  or  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  any  minor  dispute  occurring.  The  strike  is 
now,  therefore,  at  an  end,  and  work  will  be 
commenced  immediately. 


REMOVAL  OF  ^HINOLE  FROM  THE 
Order  recently  made  by  °f  the  seashore 

mmm i 


20,646  of  1904- 


i,D*o  ui  Shanks  •  ir ,  ^ 

Cisterns  for  Water-Closets  and  the  £rJ% 
A  water  supply’  cistern  having 


"  ^OLOin  navine  an 

shaped  syphomc  discharge  ninT 
within  the  cistern  communim 


StJelS  (Mrl&n  Fardell)  said,  the  Bench 
Ordh.rn|t  didnot 

"r  ifTwi  ^’ir^dr  be 

6npjiee'  Sergeant  Hutchin  stated  th“*. 

April  26  he  saw  the  defendant  removing  sfengle 
from  the  beach  at  Shanklin,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  r 0  ■  , 

bo  snoke  to  defendant  about  it  he  told  him  tne 
SX  V2  being  used  for  making  concrete 
blocks  to  repair  the  sea  wall,  and  defendant  also 
said  he  was  carrying  out  the  instructions 
Shanklin  District  Council.  , 

Mr  Marsh  submitted  for  the  defence  that,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Order  had  no  force  against _  the 
Shanklin  District  Conned,  who  were  legally 
empowered  under  a  lease  of  the  shore,  wfechthey 
held  from  the  lady  of  the  manor  °f  Sbanklm 
(Mrs.  White  Popliam),  to  take  shingle  and  other 
shore  material  for  the  purpose  of  sea  defence 
works  there,  and  to  sell  to  builders  in  the  district 
Since  the  Order  was  made  the  District  Council 
had  decided  not  to  sell  any  moie  i 'here  mat. M 
but  they  submitted  that,  whilst  the  liability  was 
still  imposed  upon  them  to  maintain  the  sea  wall 
etc  ,  it  would  be  mamfestly  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right,  the  exercise  of  which  enabled 
them  to  discharge  that  liability 

The  justices’  clerk  said  the  limits  of  the  port 
were  defined  for  fiscal  and  customs  purposes  to 
include  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
they  had  to  accept  that.  He  agreed  with  Mr 
Marsh  that  the  Order  was  not  good  as  against  loi  ds 
of  manors.  The  Board  of  Trade  inspector  who 
held  the  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  making  oi  the 
Order  was  a  naval  officer,  who  did  not  go  into  the 
legal  question. 

The  Bench  upheld  Mr.  Marsh’s  contention  that, 
in  view  of  the  section  of  the  Act  reserving  the 
rights  of  corporate  bodies,  lords  of  manors,  etc., 
the  Order  had  no  force  against  the  Shanklin 
District  Council,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

18  304  of  1904. — A.  E.  Blizzard  and  H.  Todd  : 
’Construction  of  Dies  for  Use  in  Making  Slab 
Tiles,  and  other  Articles,  with  Undercut  Grooves 
or  Serratures  in  same. 

The  construction  of  metallic  die  blocks  for  use  in 
making  square,  rectangular,  hexagonal,  and  other 
shaped  slabs,  tiles,  and  like  earthenware  articles, 
with  straight  radial  undercuts  in  same  within  two 
or  more  circular  lines,  the  angle  of  the.  several 
undercuts  being  the  same,  in  the  same  direction, 
or  at  the  same  angle  in  the  same  direction  within 
two  or  more  rows  of  circular  lines,  and  at  the  same 
angle  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  other  row 
or  rows  of  circular  lines,  and  the  mechanism  in 
such  die  blocks  and  their  die  box,  for  imparting  a 
twist  or  segmental  motion  to  all  of  the  discs  on 
the  upper  end  of  such  blocks  at  the  same  time,  for 
releasing  their  serrations  from  the  undercuts, 
formed  in  a  pressed  article  as  it  is  forced  or  pushed 
by  the  die  block  to  the  upper  end  of  its  die  box. 
18,314  of  1904.— R.  Brefit  and  W.  Brefit  : 

Window  Frames  and  Sashes. 

This  relates  to  a  window  the  sashes  of  which 
balance  and  are  supported  by  chains  or  the  like 
attached  to  each  sash  and  passing  over  pulleys 
carried  by  the  frame,  and  consists  in  constructing 
the  sill  of  such  a  height  and  the  bottom  rail  of 
such  a  width  that  when  the  top  sash  is  lowered  a 
pre-arranged  width  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation 
there  shall  be  no  open  space  between  the  bottom 
rail  and  the  sill. 


within  the  cistern  comimmieaff  ’ I1***!; 
leg  of  the  discharge  pipe,  snd  agb5‘„ the  do*, 
cistern  operating  a  valve  contreuZ  a  “ 
of  water  to  cistern  and  chamber  B  ine  supply 
21,883a  of  1904— R.  W.  H  R0DNpv 
Roller  Apparatus  for  Sliding  Doors  '  ^ 
A  friction  roller  consisting  of  a  barrel 
and  having  arranged  therein  a  coiled  L°r  casin& 
over  this  sprmg  is  mounted  a  ball  in  g,acd 
socket-piece  m  such  a  manner  tw  V  »r 

capable  of  being  pressed  into  the 
the  action  of  the  spring.  In  a  a?amsi 
this  device  a  wheel  is  empllj  ?*■**«■ i 
ball.  This  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  fcof  ,lle 
up  and  down  in  slots  in  a  sloS’  S'1' '* 
the  action  of  a  coiled  spring  Tha  iw,  aSa®s 
tube  is  solid,  to  form  a  bearing  fop 
spring,  whilst  to  form  a  bearing  for  tWi° 
of  the  spring  a  forked  bracket  is  eimlS' 
lower  end  against  which  the  spring  fc1' 
solid,  and  the  forks  pass  on  eithir  S  S1 
wheel,  and  have  holes  drilled  in  their  hi  k 
receive  the  spindle  of  the  wheel.  1  en<^ 10 

22,233  of  1904.  A.  Snooks ;  Cnm  m  lk  . 
This  invention  relates  to  cranes  and  tl„  a,  , 
consists  in  constructing  the  arms  or  rim 
spur  wheel,  secured  to  or  mounted  on  the  h.  , 
shaft,  or  the  intermediate  wheels  or  , 
disposed  between  the  barrel  shaft  and  the  S' 
or  lowering  handle  or  handles,  with 
square  or  polygonal  holes  to  receive  a  hseZ 
operate  the  said  gearing  in  lieu  of  the 
winding  or  lowering  handle  or  handles  whiohrt 
effect  a  great  saving  in  time. 

^‘CMter1  19°4-_A-  & 

This  invention  consists  in  the  cutting  blades  bein- 
fixed  to  a  casting  of  iron  by  set  screws  the  J 
casting  working  up  and  down  a  slide  byrneanJ 
a  lever  pivotted  to  an  upright  in  such  a  maim? 
that  the  leverage  thus  obtained  makes  the  wok 
of  cutting  the  roofing  tiles  easy. 

6,671  of  1905— G.  C.  Marks  (A.  H.  Dim1- 

Fireproof  Doors. 

A  fireproof  door  wherein  the  frame  is  constructed 
of  plies  ,  of  material,  one  or  more  of  which  are  &e 
resisting ;  such  plies  are  glued  together,  the 
forming  the  panels  of  a  door  in  a  similar  mams 
and  said  plies  are  also  connected  to  the  said  do? 
by  means  of  rabbets  in  the  door  frame  such 
rabbets  being  lined  with  fire-resisting  material 
5,869  of  1905. — F.  G.  Hicks  and  J.  Bickhah: 

Construction  of  Roofing  and  Ceilings  for  Horn 
A  roof  for  building  consisting  of  ridge  piece, 
principals,  rafters,  tie  beams,  and  wall  p]^ 
assembled,  and  braced  together  away  from  the 
building  and  adapted  to  be  lifted  and  pla«i 
bodily  in  situation  on  the  building,  said  roof  bei^ 
adapted  to  be  supported  when  in  position  h 
resting  on  the  end  walls  only,  a  ceiling  formed  ii 
one  with  said  roof,  consisting  of  bars  of  inverted 
T  section,  extending  across  the  span  oi  the  red 
from  wall  plate  to  wall  plate,  and  slabs  supported 
by  the  flanges  of  said  bars,  a  chute  for  convejia 
the  rain  water,  consisting  of  a  wide  sheet  oftte'ii 
one  edge  of  which  extends  beneath  the  slates  of  tie 
other  edge,  downwards  to  make  contact  with  ib 
wall  of  the  building,  the  middle  portions  bag 
formed  into  a  channel  section, 


6,391  of  1905. — E.  J.  Clarke:  Grinding ipjari- 
tus  for  Manufacturing  Cement. 
Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  in¬ 
sisting  in  the  combination  of  a  block,  a  revolts? 
metal  brush  engaging  with  the  upper  surface::' 
said  block,  an  aperture  in  said  brush  down  whi-j 
the  substance  to  be  treated  is  passed,  the  in¬ 
stance  being  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed  2 
passing  through  the  brush  and  over  the  suite 
of  the  block,  a  spindle  carrying  said  metal  bra, 
a  easing  surrounding  the  said  brush  and  block,  a 
aperture  in  said  casing  for  the  egress  of  is 
substance  treated,  and  means  for 
height  of  said  block. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 


be  made. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PBOPBH; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 
August  8.— By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Poole 
(at  Newtown). 

Kerry,  Montgomery. — Great  Gate  Farm,  119  a 

2  r.  1  p.,  f . . .  *2 

Oak  Farm,  46  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f.  .-•••••••••■  N 

Llandyssil.  Montgomery.— Pen-y-Cwm  Farm, 

22  a.  3  r.  34  p-  f . „  — ;, — :  M 

“  Sally  Cottage,”  “  Dingle  House,  and 

8  a.  3r.22p..f . .  " 

August  10.— By  Langridge  &  Freeman  (at 
Maidstone). 

Yalding,  Kent.— Congelow  Farm,  77.  a  1  r. 

32  p  ,  . . . .  % 

Hatch  Gate,  62  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f.  -  -  - . . •  •  •  ■  •  •• 
Two  enclosures  of  pasture  land,  u  a 

3  r.  13  p.,  . . . 

August  11. — By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Pools 

(at  Bishops  Castle). 

Wentnor.  Salop.— Adstone  Estate,  shi  a  ... 
O  r.  37  p.,  . . 


August  26,  1905.] 
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15. — By  Debekham.  tewson,  J  Co. 

JTiltK  58 

10s..  y.r.  . .  380 

By  8TIMSON  4  8OS8. 

Granae  Park-rd.,  J-,  e.r.  32 1 .  315 

&S.-51,  NelsoD-sq.,  f.,  also  19.  Surrey- 

17}  vrs .  e.r.  3/.,  c.r.  65/ .  550 

■.tl*-Kecovery-st.,  I.g.  re.*®  6^.,  15i  R40 

SasasttEStt- 2 

^iSitreii-at.,  i.g.  rents  651.,  o.t.  22  fi2(| 

,i£S to  S3'|oda'),'  Hartetie-st.,  u.t. 
llt&i'Kd.,  n.t.  144  yrs„  g.r.  151,  ^ 

•irsvi  uiVo  io  thd.  Iu(|.— F.g.r.  tor  freehold 
■uti  reDt;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  J-g-r.  for 
■■Li  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent , 
V.,  jt«hold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  week.y 
did'  nj,  lot  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
l to uneipired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
are'  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
iw:  pi,  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
jfi;  tl  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  o.  for 
to;  *.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  2. 

Imi'M  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
-Midland  District  Meeting  to  be  held  at 

Ktsriog. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  P,  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
k  i  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
tfkon. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
te;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
brings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
wits,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
is,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Duets  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
•lid  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
»D. 

ill  communications  must  be  authenticated  hy  the 
um  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
ns  or  not,  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
tramirations. 

"care compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
fin?  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
r^execnte  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
it'e"!  to  the  approval  of  thearticlo  or  drawing,  when 
wived,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
i  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  hy  the  author  of  a 
of nn article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
■ceptance. 

ill  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
titters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
**'m?  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
B  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
“I  *«l  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
W*  Pnoe8  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
JSJf  ““  Quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  faot 
SkCt'  remem')ere^  those  who  make  use  of 
BRICKS,  Ac. 

KBs  1  8  0peI  1000  Uons-ide,  m  river. 


.  1  4  0 

2  0  0 
2  0  0 

114  0 
wthwhaniBed  3  12  0 
•etBed  Pressed 

£jKS 5  0  0 

SMordshire  4  2  6 
* 7  6 

Fire  Bricks 4  0  0 

Ehicks. 

White  and 
£* 7,  Glazed 

. 12  0  0 

IP&rf  0°  0 
0  0 


at  railway  depfit. 


^wewhers  19 

?£,»■■= I#  °  ° 
Bfc  ‘g"  0  0 
FUtS70  0  0 

VWstrctBh. 

fet,17  °  ° 
14  0  0 
iCf  ^rs  15  0  0 

gst-  °  ° 
£SS2w  0  0 

Quinta 
. *Jt 


15  0  0 

14  0  0 


a  o  o 


BRICKS,  Ac.  ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast . .  5  9  ,,  » 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  » 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  onbe. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  „ 


s.  d. 


Ancaater  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  ouhe.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  1  6  »»  »» 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  ,,  » 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  2  >> 

ClosehumRedFreestone  2  U  „  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  „ 


less  than  best. 


York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . 2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7i  i,  >• 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . . .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  Bides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . 0  5  „  „ 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cul  e. 

deld.  rly.  c’  epot. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  „  8  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

Blahs . 10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8)  „  ,, 


SLATES. 

i.  in.  £  s.  d. 

0  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

0x12  „  „  13  17  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

0  x  12  . . 13  15  0 

6  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .........  12  12  6 

6x8  „  „  6  12  6 

0  xlO  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 


13  5  0 


16  x 


10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
10  „  „  9  12  6 

..  „  6  12  6 


WOOD  (continued). 

Building  Wood  (continued)  At  per  standard. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in.  .. 


lin. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 
Seconds  . * . . 


£  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 
v  lu  v  more  coau 
battens. 

.10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles . 3  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Hart, shill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  beBt  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  beBt  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  ,, 

2  in.  hy  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,.,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in,  by  4$  in.  and  2  in.  hy  5  in,..,  8  10  0  9  10  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  hy 


Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 


Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  hy  9  in . . .  A  A 

Battens . . . . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in. 

Do.  3  in.  hy  9  in . 

Battens . . . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  hy 


lib 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 


Pitch-pine:  deals . . . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  siz 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . . . 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cubi 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  „  „  . . . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cut 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  -  ■  _ 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . . 

Teak,  per  load  . . .  17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  pla: 

shot  . 

1  in.  hy  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . .  0  12  0 

1  in.  hy  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . ••••••.• 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do. 

?in.  by  7  in.  white  do. 
in.  hy  7  in.  do.  do. 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per 
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JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  U 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary  a  in  n 

sections  . I  0  -  8  ™  ^ 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  iu  i*  ° 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  Q  m  n 

nary  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat-  _  i_  n 

terns . 6  12  e  ...  i  u 

METALS.  per  jjj  London, 
“common  Bam  . *  0  01  ...  1  "»  « 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  o  n  n 

merchant  quality . 7  10  0  ...  8  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  . 

Mild  Steel  Bars..... .  8  5  o  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  15  «  *"  v 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  “ 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge./ 
Sheet  Iron,  Black—  n  .  .  _ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  ®  “  •••  _ 

24  . .  10  0  0  ...  — 

”  „  26 1 .  H15  0  ...  “ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  hy 2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  to  20  g . . . .  12  10  0  ...  - 

Ordinaiw  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

ft  „  26  .  14  0  U  ... 

Sheet’  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 

best  quality—  „  __ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .........  l®1^"  •••  _ 

„  „  22g.and24g.  "  0  ...  - 

”  „  26  .  17  10  0  ... 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  243. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

B‘y  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

— - ___ 

•DESIGNS  FORDOUBLE  &  SINGLE  SHOP  FRONT 
•SECONDARY'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS . 

County  Borough  of  Preston  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Messrs.  Robson  &  Daglish . 

Buttry  Hatch  Building  Club . 

Rev.  I*.  L.  C.  Nash  .  - . . -  -  •  •  •  • 

Eastern  Committee  of  Stirling  C.G. 
Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C.. . 


The  Manag  srs  . 

Loughborough  Corporation . 

John  Robson,  Ltd . 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

The  Building  Committee . 

Todmorden  Town  Council . 

Bucks  County  Education  Committee 
Prestwich  U.D.C . 


Walsall  &  W.  Bromwich  Schl.  Dis. 

Hereford  Guardians . 

Branksome  U.D.C . . 

nmg  Bcnoois  .  Merthyr  Tvdfll  Guardians  .. . 

.  Ashton-under- Lyne  Corporation  .. 

.  South  Shields  Corporation . 

.  Salford  Electricity  Committee  .... 

....  Chester  Corporation . 

....  Ruislip-Northwood  U.D.C . 


Street  Improvements,  Uvnnsfleld-rnnl,  Whltotakch  j  Ltadnff  and  Dinn.1  Powis  B.D.C.  .. 
Street  Improvements,  West-road.  Whitchurch  ••••  .  ’ 

Street  Improvements,  Belle  Vue-crescent,  Whitchurch  • 

•  ^0.^1  **«.  com. 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Pisgah  C.  M.  Chapel,  Penygraig.. 

House  and  Shop,  High-street,  Dovercourt  .  .  .  ‘ ‘ L*VB  a0cietv  .. 

Business  Premises.  Bridge-street.  Godaiming  . j  Godaiming  Co-operati\e  Boci  y 

Four  Houses  at  Honley,  near  Huddersfield . 

Three  Dwelling  Houses.  Medomsley,  Durham . 

Twenty  Houses,  Fleur-de-  Lis . . 

Additions,  etc.,  Redcliff  Boys’  School,  Bristol. . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Premises.  Tne  Parade,  Usk  .... 

2  600  lin.  yds.  9-in.  Sewer,  Lime-rd.  to  Larbert  Bridge 
400  yds.  of  Newbrilge  Stone  Kerbing  in  Cardiff-road 
C.I.  St.  Name  Plates  &  Enamel  Door  Nos.,  Whitchurch 
100  lineal  yds.  of  9  in.  Pipe  Sewer.  Highwalls.  Dinas 

Alterations,  etc.  Farthinghoe  County  Schools . 

Blackbrook  Temporary  Main  . 

Premises,  Chichester-street,  Belfast  . . . 

Stone  and  Iron  Fencing,  Royal-terrace  Gardens  .... 

New  English  Congregational  Chapel  at  Ynysybwl  .. 

1.100  vds.  of  Wrought-iron  Fencing  and  Gates  .... 

♦ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AT  WOLVERTON  .. 

Repaving,  etc..  Works,  Bury  New-road  . 

Cleaning  and  8iding  of  Drains,  Selby  Dam . 

Fleming  and  Siding  of  Drains,  Bishop  Dyke  . . 

Painting.  Colouring,  etc..  District  Schools,  Wigmore 
Two  Steel  Cornish  Boilers,  etc.,  at  Union  Workhouse 
Makiug-up  Northern  Pait  of  Albart-road  . 

Alterations  at  Aberdare  Training  Schools 
Electricity  Works  ... 

Materials . 

Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Plant 
Materials  .  . 

0A  Lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  etc . ------  -- - ,,  _  0 

820  yds.  of  12-in-  Ca3t-iron  Drain  for  Sewage  Works  j  Oaversham  U.D.C.  ..... 

Workmen’s  Dwellings  .  Exeter  Corporation . 

Six  Cottages  at  County  Asylum,  Bxminster  .  . 

Retort  House,  Boiler  House,  etc.,  at  Gas  Works. . . .  ]  The  Gas  Company  ... . . 

*TWO  METER  HOUSES . 1  Coventry  Gas  Committee 

•PREPAR.  OF  FOUNDS.  FOR  PURIFIERS,  ETC.  do. 

Private  Street  Works,  Back  Roads.  Goldthorpe -  Bolton-on-Dearne  U.D.C. 

Iron  Lighthouse,  Kuala  Selangor,  Straits  Settlement  ;  Trinity  House,  E.C - 

Infants’  School  at  8hept  m  Mallet . !  Somerset  County  Council 

Conven  for  Women,  nr.  King  Edward  VII.  Bdg.,Kew  ;  Richmond  Corporation  . 

Small  Farmhouse  at  Ramsicombe,  Botusfleming . . . . 

Additions,  etc.,  Waterloo-street  Sub-Station  .  Glasgow  Corporation  . . . 

House,  Hengoed . ;  Mrs.  Pcrrott . 

Concreting  and  Kerbing  Footpaths  . I  Dalkev  U.D.C. 

Private  Street  Works  . 1  ^  n 

Extension  to  Carsheds  (Electric  Tramways) ........ 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  “  Rose  and  Crown,”  Goodwick,. 

Playshed  at  8.  Benwell  Council  School . 

Paving,  etc.,  in  Pembroke-crescent . 

♦ALTERS.,  Etc.,  MILLFIELD  HMS.,  RU3TINGTON 

Covered  Service  Reservoir  . 

Materials . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Glascoed  Council  School  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Upper  Cwmbran  Council  School  .. 

Alterations,  etc.,  St.  Dials  Council  School,  Cwmbran 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Schoolroom.  Brynmawr . 

Southwell  Sewerage,  Contract  No.  1 . 

Southwell  Sewerage,  Contract  No.  2 . 

8ewering  Parts  of  Gainsborough  Drive,  etc . 

•COASTGUARD  BLDGS.,  NELL’S  POINT,  BARRY 

Central  Technical  School  Premises.  Waterford . 

•SECOND.  8CH.  FOR  GIRLS,  HIGH  WYCOMBE  Chapping  Wycombe  Town  Council 

Cartage  of  Road  Metal  .  Ryton  U.D.C.  . . . 

Pumping  Machinerv  for  Drv  Dock,  Avonraouth -  Bristol  Docks  Committee  . . 

•PAIN. PROP ERTY.MALTON&THIRSK  BRANCH  North-Eastern  Railway  Company.. 
•UNDERGROUND  CONVEN.  IN  GOSWELL-RD.  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury 

14  h.p.  Motor  Ambulance  . . .  Cardiff  Corporation . 

♦ADDITIONS  TO  WORKHOU9E  AT  I3LEWORTH  Brentford  Guardians  . 

•ROAD  CON3TRUC..  OVINGDEAN, NR.  BRIGHT’N  . 

Two  Cottages,  Qladstone-street,  Hathern,  Leicester 

Materials  . : . . . - 

•REDEC.  RECEIVING  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN 
Additions,  etc.,  to  Norton’s  Cross  Council  School  . . 

♦ASPHALT.  PLAYGR..  CHERITON  COT.  HOMES 
•REPAIRS,  ETC.,  TO  CHARTHAM  ASYLUM  ..  . 

•A  LTE  R..  HE  AD  ATTEND.  OFF„CH  ARTHAM  ASY. 

Granite  (2,000  tons) . 

1 20  yds.  of  Coarse  and  150  yds.  of  Fine  Gravel  .... 

Villa  Residence.  Clinton-road,  Redruth . 

6,000  yds.  of  Pipe  Track,  etc..  Castlebay  I.  of  Barra 

Hollingbourne  Workhouse  Sewerage . 

Making-np .  Roadway- ............ . 

♦PAVING  AND  MAKING-UP  NEW  STREET.... 

Camberley  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  . 

♦ERECTION  OF  CHURCH  HOUSE  AT  BARNET 


J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff 


Ellaud  U.D.C . 

Derby  Corporation  . 

Pembrokeshire  Estate  Co . 

Newcastle-on- Tyne  Education  Com. 

Hove  Corporation . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  .... 

Selby  U.D.C . 

Rochester  Corporation . 

Eastern  Valleys  Group  of  Managers 


Trustees  of  Tobor  Baptist  Chapel. . 

Southwell  R.D.C . 

do. 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation . 

Admiralty . 

Technical  Instruction  Committee  . . 


Co-operative  Society  . . . . . 

Gosport  and  Alvoretoke  U.D.C..... 

Fnlham  Guardians  . 

Monmouthshire  Education  Com’tee 

Eliiam  Guardians . 

Kent  County  Lunatic  As y.  Visitors . . 
do. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  U.D.C . 

do. 

Mr.  J.  Simmon3  . 


The  Guardians . . 

Stevenage  U.D.C . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council. . . .  . 

Frimley  U.D.C . 

Barnet  Chancel  Estate  Trustees  , 


D.  Morgan,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Charle3-street-chambers,  Cardiff  fa 

do.  .  , 

Scorer  &  Gamble,  Architects,  Bank-street- chambers,  Lincoln  fa 

R.  S.  Griffiths,  Architect  aud  Surveyor,  Tonypandy  ..  .  r* 

H.  S.  Watling.  b’.S.A-.  Architect.  Kingswav  House,  DoveVcomt "  f 

H.  Moon,  Architect  98,  High-street,  Godalmiog  ..  f 

E.  W.  Lockwood.  37,  Byram-arcade,  Huddersfield....  .  c 

W.  Barron,  3.  West-\  iew,  Blackhill  .  .  f 

C  Telford  Evaus.  Architect,  8,  Queen-street.  Cardiff  .  .  ' 

W.  V.  Gough,  Architect,  24,  Bridge-street,  Bristol  _ " 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect,  Cardiff .  .  “ 

James  Strong,  C.E-,  Architect,  Falkirk . ''  f 

J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff .  ? 

do. 

do. 

W.  J.  Treadwell  &  Son,  Architects.  Middleton  Cheney .  U 

A.  H.  Walker,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Loughborough,'. ......i  "  5*’ 

S.  C.  Hunter,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast  . . 

R.  Morham,  City  Architect,  Public  Works  Office,  Edinburgh’'"." 

A.  Richards,  61.  Robert-street.  Ynysybwl  . 

Waterworks  Offices,  6,  Rochdale-road,  Todmorden  . 5,  Jl 

Harrington,  Key,  &  Kersham,  65,  eishopsgate-st.  Without,'  E.C.  1' 

Office  of  Surveyor,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich  .  « 

R.  B.  Parker,  Clerk  to  Commissioners,  Abbey-yard,  Selby . '  £ 

do-  '  /' 

J.  W.  Allen,  Architect,  High-street,  West  Bromwich .  j, 

R.  Moore,  Clerk,  8.  St.  John-street,  Hereford . 

8.  J.  Newman,  Surveyor,  Lake-road,  Branksome  . ,,”j  / 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifton-street,  Aberdare . j. 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Wellington-rd.,  Asbton-under-Lyne  B»iT' 
8.  E.  Burgess.  Borougii  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields V 
Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Elec.  Works,  Frederick-rd,,  Salford  j, 

J.  H.  Dickson,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Chester .  J. 

W.  L.  Carr,  Council  Offices,  Northwood,  R.S.O-,  Middlesex ^ 
A.  -T.  Smith,  Sdrveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caversham  . 

T.  Moulding.  City  Engineer,  Exeter .  j-' 

E.  H.  Harbottle.  County-chambers,  Exeter .  j 

A.  F.  Phillips,  Engineer,  38,  Parliament-street,  8.W .  ^ 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Engineer,  Ga3  Works,  Coventry .  g9|l<  i 

do.  V 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bolton-upon-Deame,  Rotherham  ....  do, 

A.  Owen,  Secretary  .  do, 

A.  J.  Pictor,  Architect,  Bruton,  Somerset  .  do, 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey  .  da 

H.  A.  Hosbing,  Architect,  Landrake,  St.  Germans,  Cornwall ....  do, 
W.  W.  Lackie,  Electrical  Engineer,  75,  Waterloo-street,  Glasgow  do, 

E.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Hengoed  .  fa 

J.  P.  Gahan,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Dalkey,  Ireland  .  do, 

P.  H.  Wbitwam,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Elland  .  Sept,  i 

J.  Ward,  Borough  Surveyor,  Babington-lane,  Derby .  do, 

Jenkinson  &  White,  1,  Princes-street,  Westminster,  8.W .  do 

A.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Educa.  Offices,  Northumberland-rd ,  Newcastle  do, 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  .  Sept  I 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C .  do, 

P.  Griffiths,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  8.W,  do, 

W.  Banks,  City  Surveyor.  Guildhall.  Rochester .  do, 

H.  J.  Griggs,  Architect,  Newport,  Mon .  fa 

do.  fa 

do.  fa 

j  H.  Waters,  Architect,  Beaufort .  fa 

H.  Walker  &  Son,  Engineers,  Aibion-chbrs.,  King  st,,  Nottingham  Sept.  1 
do. 

E.  J.  Elford.  Borough  Surveyor.  Southend-on-8ea .  fa 

Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard.  Poinbroke  Dock  .  8e;- ; 

J.  J.  Feely,  Town  Hall.  Waterford  .  ! 

Borough  Surveyor,  Eustou-streot,  Bigh  Wyuombo .  8pi" 

J.  P.  Dalton.  Surveyor,  Ryton-on-Tyne  .  » 

W.  W.  Squire.  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol  .  fa 

H.  J.  Rudgard.  Company's  District  Engineer,  York . 

Boro*  Surveyor’s  Office,  Finsbury  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-aw,  E.C.  fa 

J.  L.  Wheatley,  Town  Clerk,  Cardiff  .  3#  - 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Union  Offices.  Isloworth,  Mi Idlesex  ....  fa 

E.  Millard.  I,  Finsbury-circus.  London,  K.C .  •(\| 

8.  Smith.  Tanner's  lane,  Hathern .  “T-;- 

H.  Frost,  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Gosport .  »5'  •' 

Guardiaus’  Offices,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Hammersmith,  W .  .' 

A.  Swash,  Architect,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Newport . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s  street,  Canterbury  fa 

I  J.  P.  Bennett,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Harrow  .  ^j'11 

do. 

H.  W.  Collins,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Clinton-road,  Redruth  ..  fa 

J.  Wedderspoou,  Engineer,  The  Castlo,  Inverness .  ", 

'  Fairbank  &  Son.  C.E..  Lendall-chambers.  York  . 

W.  O.  Times,  Clerk,  Orchard  road.  Stevenage  ...  .  r 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Peckham-road,  S.E. . . 

Willcox  A  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  ....  ;; 

,  E.  Dolton,  35,  Wood-street,  Barnet  . . .  . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 

I350tons  of  lj-in.  Broken  Granite  . 

-120  tons  of  }-in.  Granite  Clippings  . . 

SoPBLDNG.ATWESTMINBTR.TECH.IN3T. 
Conge.  8chs.  &  Class-rooms,  Dewsbury-road,  Leeds 
Driving  Cross-Measure  Drift  (309  yds.  long) ........ 

Renovation  of  Weslovan  Chapel,  Pitt-street.  Barnsley 
.JDDI8,, SIMON  LANGTON  SCH8., CANTERBURY 
d«n.  and  Tar.  Inside  of  Roof,  Deighton  Ironworks 

Bishop's  Stortford  U.D.C . 

do. 

T.  Swatheridge,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  North-st.,  Bishop’s  Stortford 
do. 

Superintending  Architect’s  Dept.,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W . 

Danby  &  Simpson.  Architects.  73,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

The  Manager,  Gelli  Colliery,  Ystrad,  Rhondda . 

G.  Moxon,  Architect,  26,  Church-street,  Barnsley . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4.  St.  Margarel’s-street,  Canterbury  . . 
L.  D.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Tredegar . . . 

Sept.  25 
do. 

Sept.  28 

No  dato. 
do. 
do. 

do.  1 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertisod. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Northern  Nigeria  P.W.  Dept . 

Aug.  3t 
Sept.  2 
do. 

Sept.  4 

•TSACHER  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.... 

Middlesex  Education  Committee  . . 

10s.  per  evening  . . . 

Thou  marked  tsith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number,  Competition,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointment/,  xvii. 


PRICES  CUEBENT— Continued  from  page  241, 
METALS  ( continued ). 

has— continued.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Gilraniaed  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

1,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  — 

*  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft,  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  — 

Beet  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.&24g.  12  0  0  — 

, .  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  - 

Cat  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ao.  Pert  to 

T  .  £  8-  d- 

Iiid— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  10  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  17  0  0 

Sou  pipe .  19  10  0 

Compopipe .  19  10  0 

Ziso-Sheet— 

Vieffle  Montague  . ton  29  15  0 

. . .  29  10  0 

Ijrpss- 

Stong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  11 

™»  .  0  10 

topper  nails .  0  0  11 

Buss — 

Strong  Sheet .  0  0  10 


London. 

k  s.  d. 


Thin  „  . 

T«— English  Ingots 

8oiher— Piumbors’  . . 

Tinmen,8 . . 

Blowpipe .  ' 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  LN  CRATES. 
Um.  thirds  . 

.  fourths. 

Am.  thirds 


1  6 
0  7  ., 
0 

0  fj 


■  fourths.’..’."’.’'’’’’'!’’'’’ 

*01.  thirds . 

,•  fourths . 

SOI.  thirds . 

_•  fourths . 

Rat*!  Sheet,  15  oz . 

i  u  "  21  oz . 

*  Hartley’s  BoUed  Plate  . 


2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

lid. 

«id. 


Bid. 

4Ad. 

3*d. 

51d. 

4jd. 


2Jd.  , 


OILS,  &o. 

h*  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . 

•  ••  11  in  barrels  . !!!" 

j"y  ••  i.  in  drums . 

'  M  in  pipes  . . 

*  •»  ••  in  barrels  . 

^otine,  in  barrels  . ,„Z. 

drums... 


per  gallon  0 
..  0 


£  s.  d. 
'  1 


Linseed  ou  Putty 


Stockholm  Tar  .. 

VARNISHES,  Ac. 

. 

. 

$££****  <«•  tiraara 


vnuKmee . 

Carriage 

ft??1 

BflM-iS  c«S 


Btic  Carriage .. 


isr 


8taia  .! 


frrclack . 


Polish .! 


1  11 
»  0  1  10 
0  1  11 
•>  0  2  1 
••  0  3  7 

..  0  3  9 

per  ton  19  15  0 
I.  19  5  0 
per  cwt.  0  6  6 
per  barrel  1  12  0 


Per  gallon. 
k  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  or  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID,  ro  all 
parwof  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “THE 
Builder.”  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  Btated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BARNET. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  White,  Son,  &  Pill, 
architects,  13  and  15,  High-street,  Barnet 


Sprosson  & 

Babb  ....£1,776  17  6 
J.  Baughen  . .  1,493  0  0 
S.  Worboys..  1,474  0  0 
Harris  A  Co., 

Ltd .  1,459  0  0 


B.  A.  Belton.  £1,442 
W.  M.  Botcher  1,440 
Winter  &  Sons 
Smith  &  Co.  . 

J.  Thomas, 
Enfield*  .. 


O  0 
0  0 

1,406  15  0 
1,363  18  2 

1,325  0  0 

BEAULIEU  (Hants). — For  erecting  a  new  church  at 
Park,  near  Beaulieu,  for  the  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 
Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Coisham, 
Wilts 

R.  E.  D.  Rudman,  Chippenham* . £1,447 

BEDDINGTON  (Surrey). — For  repairs  ami  decora¬ 
tions  to  Wandle  Court.  Beddington,  Surroy,  for  Mr.  A. 
H.  Allen.  Messrs.  Pepler  &  Allen,  architects,  8,  George- 
street.  Croydon : — 

Worsfold  &  Sons..  £207  0  I  Umlandt  &  Nicoll  £276  6 
H.  Gent  .  292  5  1 

BRADFORD. — Accepted  for  the  conversion  of  male 
hospital  block  into  male  infirmary  block  at  the  Union 
Workhouse,  Horton-lane,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  F. 
Holland,  engineer  and  architect,  11,  Parkinson’s- 
chambers,  Hustlergate,  Bradford  : — 

Hoist  Engineers  :  Easton  Lift  Co.,  London  ....  £345  0 
Plasterers  :  Crabtree  &  Berry,  Great  Horton . .  101  14 
Joiners:  W.  H.  Dyer  &  Son,  Bower-street....  85  0 
Painter :  W.  Townson,  Holme  Top-stroet  ....  69  10 

Plumber  :  C.  Howroyd,  Clarence .  41  0 

Masons:  O.  Booth  &  Son,  Great  Horton, 

Bradford .  15  10 


BRENTWOOD. — For  the  conversion  of  the  Model 
Lodging-house  into  a  working  men’s  club,  for  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cook,  J.P.  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird,  aichitect  and  surveyor, 
Brentwood : — 

Alterations. 

Schedule  2. 

E.  Dix . £1,190  £38  0 

F.  W.  Burtwell .  1,120  29  O 

F.  W.  Jarvis .  1,049  29  16 

Painting. 

W.  Dean  &  Sons . £84 


BURRINGTON  (Devonshire). — For  restoration  of 
farmhouse  and  buildings  at  Hill  Farm,  for  Mr.  M.  T. 
Loamon,  of  Tavistock.  Messrs.  J.  Hannaford  &  8on, 
surveyors,  Chulmleigh  : — 

Backwell . £880  10  I  Parsons  .  £773  11 

Pethrick .  795  0  J  .  Ford,  Burring- 

Bogers .  780  0|  ton* .  772  0 

CANWELL  (Staffs.) — For  additions  to  the  hall  and 
stable  courtyard  and  erection  of  a  new  farmhouse  at 
Roughley.  on  the  Canwell  Hall  Estate,  for  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Foster,  M.P.  Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Armstrong,  architect,  5, 
High-street,  Warwick  : — 

W.  J.  Whittall  &  Son,  Birmingham*. .  £1,199  18  3 


CELBRIDSE. — For  building  chimney  stack  and  for 
painting,  etc..  Workhouse  buildings,  for  the  Guardians. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Inglis,  C.E.,  18,  Nassau-street,  Dublin:— 
Chimney  Stack. 

J.  Cromer,  Lucan*  . £140 

Painting  and  Workhouse  Improvements. 

J.  Eacret,  Naas* . £148  6 

CLOYNE. — For  building  two  cottages  at  Castle  Mary, 
for  Colonel  Longfleld.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hill  &  Son, 
architects,  28,  South-mall,  Cork  : — 

J.  J.  Coffoy,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork* . £386 

COULSDON  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
residence  in  Riddlesdown-road,  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  for 
Mrs.  Thompson.  Messrs.  Pepler  &  Allen,  architects,  3, 
George-street,  Croydon : — 

E.  J.  Saunders. . . .  £1,095  |  Worsfold  &  Sons. . . .  £894 

Grace  &  Marsh _  914  |  W.  Potter*  .  875 

DUN3TON. — For  formation,  etc.,  of  Back  Banky 
Field-terrace,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  «.  Renton,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Whickham  :— 

O.  Pescod _ £894  1  10  I  W.  Camming. .  £730  1  0 

G.  E.  Simpson  874  19  0  J.  W.  Robson 

J.  Brown _  890  15  11  |  Newcastle*..  682  16  5 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £712  0  0.] 

EAST  D  ERE  HAM  (Norfolk).  —  For  erecting  two 
small  villa  residences  in  Wellington-road,  East  Dereham, 
for  Mr.  John  Edgeley.  Mr.  W.  D.  Hubbard,  architect 
and  surveyor,  East  Dereham: — 

H.  Mack .  £462 

G.  Took* . . . 450 

GARTH  (Breconshire).— For  repairs  and  renovations 
to  Abergwossin  Ciiurch,  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
vicar.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo:— 

D.  Price,  Llangadock*  . £125 

GLYN-NEATfl. — For  alteration,  extension,  re¬ 
roofing,  and  heating  of  Addoldy  Chapel,  for  the 
Building  Commitee.  Mr.  J.  Cook  Rees,  architect, 

Neath  :  — 

W.  Harrett  &  (Thomas  &  o 

Sons  . £1,565  0  0  |  Jones . £1,625  0  0 

Waring,  Cole,  D.  Davies  ....  1,495  0  0 

&  Waring  ..  1,542  1  3  D.  Jenkins -  1,460  0  0 

Walters  &  J.  D.  Wilkins. .  1,392  9  7 

Johns .  1,542  0  0  Price  Bros.. Can- 

I  ton,  Cardiff*  1,367  0  0 

HALE  (Cheshire).— For  new  sewerage  and  drainage 
works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  i .  J.  Lobiey, 

T^Norgrave  £2,771  13  0  E.  Schofield  £1,707  9  0 

J.  Riley....  2,091  9  0  G.  Boyson . .  1,694  0  0 

Mitchell  &  S.  Hutton  . .  1,646  0  4 

Son .  1,901  0  0  I.  E.  Mayall  1,621  0  0 

T.  H.  Mac-  n  R-  0-  Bteb-  ,17  n  o 

Donald  . .  1,821  0  0  nor  ..... .  1,617  u  u 

Smith  &  Co.  1,765  4  8  R.  A 1 1  e  u, 

Edmondson  Widnes, 

&  Wyatt  1.739  6  9  Lancs.*..  1,469  10  iu 

HULL.— For  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  Lowgate,  Hull.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Jacobs,  architect  and  surveyor,  BowlaLey-iane, 

Quibell,  Son,  E,0  „Qoodrw&fRnM  0  0 

wood01.6.*?’  £5,285  17  8  F.  Singleton  .  6,003  0  0 

00  fSXn,:  S»”S 

Bo8or.u..&  i.,185  oo  “«sa..  »8 

Morrell  &  Sons  5,146  7  0  T.  Goates  ..  4,969  0  0 

W.  Sanderson  6,129  0  0  G.  Longden  & 

F.  Beilby _  6,119  0  0  Sons.  Ltd., 

F.  Southern.  .  6,050  _0  0  |  Sheffield* . .  4,960  0  0 

by0.  p.’SerTKouna  Hlll-.o»d,  Kettering  £1,897  W 
LLANDILO.. — For  building  a  detached  villa  a*Ne~' 
road,  for  m  John  Thomas,  Bhoemaeu.  Mr.  D. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo :  7?  1Q 

w.  T.  Preswvlfa.  Llandilo*  . 
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LLANDOVERY.— For  building  a  cottage •  at  Cyng- 
bardy,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Lloyd,  London,  N.W.  Mr. 
D.  Jenkins,  architect,  LlaBdilo  : — • 

D.  Price,  Llangadock*  . 

LONDON.— For  sanitary  work  at  the  Infirmary  In 
Brook-street,  Kennington-road.  S.E.,  for  the  Lambeth 
Guardians.  Mr.  8.  R.  J.  Smith,  architect,  IB,  Yora- 
buildiDgs,  Adelphi.  W.C. 


H.  King  &  Son  £595  0  0  (  P.  B.  Evans 


E.  A.  Williams 

&  Co . 

F.  W.  Brock  . . 
8.  G.  Crook  . . 
H.'  Bragg  &  80ns 
F.  Kinnaird  . . 
P.  H.  Allin 

Sons  .... 

R.  Harding 

Son . 

J.  Johnson  .... 
M.  Cain  an  &  Son 

S.  Kind  . 

Victoria  Sani¬ 
tary  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.. . 

J.  Fenn  Scott . . 


,  £355  0  0 


456  1  7 
456  13  9 
447  9  6 
439  0  0 
429  0  0 

425  0  0 

415  0  0 
410  0  0 
379  0  0 
367  10  0 


Co. 

D  a  v  e  y  & 

Roberts  .... 

W.  M.  Glendin- 

ning . 

J.  Knight  & 

Sons . 

G.  H.  Jame3  . . 

W.  Lawrence  & 

Son . 

Crabb  &  Son 

G.  Jennings, 

Ltd .  319  15  0 

E.  Wall  .  318  0  0 

H.  C.  Payne  . .  270  0  0 
H.  Kent,  17, 

Albion  -  road, 

Lewisham*  . . 


351  10  0 
344  0  0 


327 


325  15  0 
324  0  0 


259  0  0 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving Finland-road, 
etc.,  for  the  Deptford  Borough  Council  :— 

Finland-road. 

E.  J.  Etheridge,  Rollin’s-street,  Dept- 

ford,  S.E . £1-203 

Reveloti-road. 

E.  J.  Etheridge,  Rollin's-street,  Dept- 

ford,  S.E .  £1'565 

Horsted-road. 

E.  J.  Etheridge,  Rollin's-street,  Dept- 

ford,  S.E .  £266 

Arica-road. 

E.  J.  Etheridge,  Rollin’s-street,  Dept- 

ford,  8.E . £627 

Road,  leading  from  Knoyle-street  to  Cotlesbrooke- street. 

E.  J.  Etherijge,  Rollin’s-street,  Dept- 
ford,  S.E .  £579 


LONDON. — For  the  conversion  of  the  front  block  of 
the  Norwood  Old  School  premises  into  a  home  lor  aged 
poor,  for  the  Lambeth  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  C.  Beau¬ 
mont,  architect,  78,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Dow,  White,  &  Gee,  12,  Craven-street,  Strand, 
W.C.  :—  „ 

‘  Patman  &  Fother- 

ingham,  Ltd.  . .  £5,703 

G.  Godson  &  Sons  5,693 

H.  Groves  . 

H.  Kent . 

C.  Dearing  &  Son 
L.  F.  Lamplough  . .  0,000 

B.  C.  Nightingale  6,364 
Marriott  &  Salter . .  5,160 

G.  Wales  &  Co .  6,030 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  4,984 

J.  Parsons  .  4,775 

E.  Wall .  4,635 

8.  E.  Moss  &  Co., 

Bournemouth 
Park-road,  South- 
end-on-Sea*  ....  4,600 


E.  Mills . £6,901 

C.  Blyton  &  Sons. .  6,860 

C.  Ansell  .  6,800 

Sprekley  &  Co .  6,448 

J.  T.  Messon  &  Sons  6,390 

C.  Wales  .  6,293 

J.  Bowyer  &  Co.  . .  6,145 

S.  Pocock .  6,123 

H.  Bragg  &  Sons  . .  6,000 

F.  Bryeu  .  6,993 

J.  Barker  &  Co.  . .  5,923 
J.  G.  Baker  &  Son  5.920 
Marrison  &  Harvey  6,900 
Martin.  Wells,  &  Co.  5,860 
U.  Smith  &  Son  ..  5,774 


5,655 

5,413 

5,393 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
I.  Stanley  &  Co.’s  premises,  Lavender-hill,  S.W.  Mr. 
W.C.  Poole,  architect,  62,  Belleville-road,  Wandsworth- 
common,  S.W.  Quantities  were  supplied  :— 

Hudson  Bros . £1,270  Wills . £1,120 

Lathey  Bros .  1,209  Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Johnson  &  Co .  1,206  Co .  1.100 

Heather.. .  1,172  Triegs  .  1.100 

Chinchin  &  Co.  . .  1,169  Tucker.  Lavonder- 

Turrle  &  Appleton  1,167  hill,  S.W.  *  ....  1,089 

Dearing  &  Son. .. .  1,150 


MARCH. — For  erecting  temporary  iron  building,  for 
the  Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee.  Mr.  It.  S.  Perkins, 
architect  : — 

F.  Smith:*  Co.  ..  £735  0  C.  Redhead  ....  £488  16 

Ginger,  Lee,  &  Co.  688  0  R.  Shanks .  485  0 

T.  J.  Hawkins  &  J.  Swann .... -  484  0 

Co.  . . .  686  5  A.  Christmas  & 

Boulton  &  Paul,  Sons,  St.  Peter’s- 

Ltd .  657  0  road  Steam  and 

W.  Harbrow _  612  10  Joinery  Works, 

G.  W.  Heath _  665  0  March* .  482  10 

J.  Lindall  &  Son  650  9 


MIDDLEWICH. — For  erecting  school  bn.i’dlIi£!’  S.“§ 

tion  Committee]. _ 

PORTLAND.— For  alterations  and  additions  tothe 

Portland  : —  none  o  0 

E.  Winter,  Park- road,  Portland  .  ■  321  10  u 

RHOSDDN.— For  constructing  a  9-in.  stoneware  pipe 
fewer  for  the  Wrexham  Rural  District  Council.  Mr- 
J.  Price  Evans,  engineer,  Argyle-chambers.  Wrexhaj  . 


P.  Doyle . 

Jameson  &  Son . 

R.  Williams  . 

H.  A.  Jones  . 

G.  Halbert,  Rhosnessney,  Wrexham 


£393  0  0 
265  0  0 
263  10  6 
225  0  0 
210  19  5 


RUGBY.— For  outside  staircase,  3-in.  water  mom, 
etc.,  at  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Willard,  architect,  Rugby  :—  f1f7 

A.  Harris,  Dunchurch-road,  Rugby* - tu,‘ 

SULLY.— For  erecting  two  houses  for  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stephen.  Mr.  R.  B.  Batchelor,  architect.  19,  Duke 
itreet,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by 
F.  Bond  ....  £1,029  0  0  G.  H.  Elhmg- 
J.  Humphries  880  10  0  ton.  - -J £826  0  0 
W.  Taiwan.  830  00 

THAMES  DITTO N.— For  constructing  forty  loose 
hexes  at  Imber  Court  Park,  for  the  Association  of 

T»tUnl  HoS  OmUSj  ltd.  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  GladweU. 

architect.  Stratford,  E.  •  - 


Biggs  &  Outh- 

waits  . £857  0 

Harbour* English  744  0 

J.  Barker  .  739  0 

Pearce .  599  0 

Fenn 


Sycamore  Works, 

Ltd .  £589  15 

Sansom  &  Bishop  580.  0 
F.  Deacon  &  Co. .  644  0 
Wrowley  &  Co., 

Woking*  inn  n 


WHITLEY. — For  private  street  improvement  works, 
for  the  Whitley  and  Monkseaton  Urban  District  GcranaU. 
Mr.  J.  Moore,  Surveyor,  Council  Buildings,  Whitley 

Thornton  &  |  g.  D  Young  £2,227  6  9 

Co  .  .  £2,407  4  3  G.  E.  Simpson, 

J.  W.  Eobson  2,308  19  0  |  Newcastle  •  2  209  0  4 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £2,399  19s.  7d.] 

WREXHAM.— For  new  infirmary  buildings,  extension 
of  laundry,  etc.,  at  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians. 
Mr.  G.  Morison,  architect  and  surveyor,  King-street, 
Wrexham : —  ,,  ,  , 

Dryland  &  Preston,  Littleborougli,  near 

Manclrster'1  . .  £10,469 

[Nine  other  Tenders  were  received.] 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ltd.,  BATl 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of  ' 

BATH  STONE. 

FliUATE,  for  Hardening,  I 


HAM  hill  stone  " 
DOULTING  STONE 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Donlting  gtona  (V, 

u»  =M*r:  - 

Chief  Office 

London  Agent :  Mr.  E,  A.  WilUmn. 
lb,  Crayen-stieet,  Strand.  ' 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  r 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  GUm\  «  " 
Poultry,  E.C,  The  best  and  cheajrcstnaterih 
for  damp  courses,  rail 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stahles,  cow-sheds  Jt® 
rooms,  granaries,  tun. rooms,  and T-T 1 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth 

SP HAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  i'RIhTi'li;, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sain  pt0—, 
executed.  { ' 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Petter-lane,  E.C. 


QU  ANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telephone  s0l « 

METCHIM&  SON 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  & 

For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/.^ 

GRICE  &  CO.  y  ^ 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 

CAEN  Stone  {  For home -trade «« 

•  EXPORT, 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses, 
For  Flat  Hoots,  Basements,  ft  other  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 

French  AsoiialteC 


Contractors  to 

i.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Loudot,  it, 

F or  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

6,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

Elites  Roofing, 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

Telegraphic  Address :  E38>  KZS9  Or  I  T Telephones! 

M  COURTEOUS,  LONDON,”  ■"*  ■  O  II O  B  GC  ■  J  L  I  U.  Nos.  783  and  457  North. 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW.  FALKIRK. 
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LAMBETH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION.— Design  by  Messrs.  Ashley  &  Winton  Newman 


ORGAN  CASE,  ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. — Mr.  T  R.  Spence,  Architect. 
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Ik  Port  of  Antwerp. 

INCE  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Napo¬ 
leon  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the 
greatness  to  which 
Antwerp  has  risen 
in  modern  times, 
the  commerce  of 
'port  has  steadily  increased  year  by 
aL  worbs  authorised  by  Napoleon 
*  ®3  included  the  construction  of  docks 
T*  “st  tilc  larg°  of  2,000,0001., 
serv^  dlc  needs  of  the  city  for  many 
P"’  T*'°  of  his  docks,  the  Petit 
Fj’ ”  Bassin  Napoleon,  and  the 
“  ™®m’  °r  Bassin  Guillaume,  are 
'  » existence,  and  among  others  added 
•w  aty  authorities  are  the  Bassin  du 
®l.vk,  the  Bassin  aux  Bois,  the 
“Asia,  the  Bassin  dc  la  Campine, 
"the  Bassin  du  Canal.  The  most 
£  of  th<*c  «  the  Bassin  du 
rjf-  built  i»  1856.  About  the 
L  n  ■ tllC  system  comprised  eight 
■all  in  communication,  and  quays 
“  aggregate  length  of  21,000  ft." 
to  the  further  increase  of  com- 

Ll.  ‘J,  d°Ck  SySt™  800n  reqr>ired 
ulargement.  Hence,  in  1887-8, 

4j"|  l'>Vre  aild  America  were 
«j.  with  a  water  surface  of  54 

4'““  188J  the  Bas™  du  Katten- 
4,  “Blitoned,  additional  dry 
En.  U"B  kUI't  at  tbe  same  lime. 

"iti”"8  °f  ithc  q,,ays  along  the  river 
P»Suantlymade,untii,  including 

*****  2,200  yds.,  opened  in 


1903,  they  now  stretch  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Scheldt  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  24  miles,  and  behind  them  is  the 
connected  system  of  basins,  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

Along  the  quay  walls  large  warehouses 
have  been  built,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
fine  public  promenade.  In  front  of  and 
behind  the  sheds  are  double  railway 
lines,  and  on  the  quays  there  are  about  a 
hundred  hydraulic  cranes,  of  capacities 
varying  between  1-1  and  2  tons  each,  as 
well  as  numerous  hydraulic  capstans  and 
other  mechanical  appliances  for  dealing 
with  merchandise. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  river  quay  is 
the  Steen,  the  only  remaining  part  of  the 
ancient  citadel,,  and  opposite  this  building 
is  a  pontoon  328  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  wide, 
with  jetties  on  either  side.  Near  the 
Gare  du  Sud  there  are  three  docks 
devoted  to  the  petroleum  trade  behind 
the  landing  stage  used  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  steamers.  To  the  fore¬ 
going  notes  we  may  add  that  a  general 
system  of  hydraulic  power  transmission 
has  been  established  for  operating 
hoisting  and  other  machinery  at  all  the 
docks,  the  %  central  station  including 
boilers  and  steam  engines  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capacity  of  600  horse-power. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grand  Bassin  are  the 
new  bonded  warehouses,  built  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1901, 
the  effects  of  which  were  discussed  in  our 
issue  of  June  22,  1901,  where  also  will 
be  found  a  plan  of  the  old  warehouses. 

After  the  disastrous  experience  of  that 
year  the  authorities  very  properly  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  adoption  of  fire-resisting 


construction,  and  the  warehouses  were 
rebuilt  in  concrete-steel  on  the  Henne- 
bique  system.  Moreover,  the  four  blocks 
of  the  new  buildings  were  completely 
separated  by  courtyards  of  ample  size. 

In  1880  the  vessels  entering  the  Port  of 
Antwerp  represented  a  total  of  3,063,825 
tons,  and  nine  years  later  the  total  had 
increased  to  6,872,848  tons,  an  increase 
of  nearly  125  per  cent.  Consequently  it 
is  not  surprising  that  those  interested  in 
the  shipping  industry  commenced  an 
agitation  for  further  extension  of  the  port. 

The  municipalities  could  not  move 
alone  in  the  desired  direction,  because  the 
northern  line  of  fortifications,  erected  in 
1860,  when  the  ancient  ramparts  were 
pulled  down,  could  not  be  modified 
without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  Government.  By  Fig.  1  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  fortifications  are  just  out¬ 
side  the  existing  dock  system,  and  bar 
the  way  to  any  extensions.  To  build  a 
new  line  of  fortifications  would  necessarily 
involve  a  very  large  outlay,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  difficulty  some  difference?  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  Government 
and  the  city  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
the  most  suitable  programme  of  dock 
extension. 

Although  matters  remained  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  several  years,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  entirely  at  a  standstill. 

The  new  quays,  already  mentioned 
were  added  in  1903,  bnd  the  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  opposite  the  Bassin  Lefebvre  has 
been  broken,  so  as  to  permit  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new1'  dock — the  Bassin 
Intercalaire — a  channel  connecting  it 
with  the  Bassin  Lefebvre  and  a  new 
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entrance  channel  from  the  liver  to  the 
Bassin  Lefebvre.  These  -works  are  now 
under  construction  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  300,0002.,  the.  total  area  covered  being 
330,000  square  yards. 

As  announced  in  our  issue  of  May  to  last, 
all  points  of  difference  between  the 
Government  and  the  city  authorities 
have  been  adjusted,  and  the  joint  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  new  docks  and 
fortifications  forms  the  subject  of  a 
Government  Bill  now  before  the  Belgian 
Chambers  for  final  approval. 

In  Fig.  2  we  show  the  mam  features  ot 
the  port  extension  scheme,  which  involves 
a  total  expenditure  of  between  five  and 
six  million  pounds.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  project  is  the 
diversion  of  the  Scheldt  from  its  existing 
bed  into  a  new  channel  more  than  five 
miles  in  length.  The  main  reason  for 
this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  between 
Antwerp  and  a  point  some  6£  miles  on 
the  downstream  side  contains  three  par¬ 
ticularly  sharp  angles,  and  causes  some 
inconvenience  and  risk  to  navigators  by 
encouraging  the  movement  of  shifting 
sandbanks. 

This  bend  will  be  disconnected  by 
means  of  dams  at  the  two  points  indicated 
in  Fig.  2,  and  the  new  course  of  the  river 
will  follow  an  almost  direct  line  between 
Antwerp  and  the  other  arm  of  the  bend. 
A  canal,  furnished  at  each  end  with 
locks,  will  provide  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  enclosed  area. 

This  diversion  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  the  Government,  but  the  city 
authorities  then  feared  that  its  effect 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  port,  partly  in  consequence  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  traffic  during  the  execution 
of  the  scheme,  and  partly  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
river  might  be  permanently  reduced. 
The  latter  objection  seems  quite  unten¬ 
able,  but  the  former  was  not  without 
justification.  The  new  project  entirely 
disposes  of  any  risk  of  the  kind,  as 
will  be  understood  by  the  following 
particulars: 

Before  the  commencement  of  the 
diversion  works  the  Dock  Canal,  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  is  to  be  made,  parallel  with  the 
proposed  river  bed,  and  connected  with 
the  present  river  bed  by  an  entrance 
channel  and  three  parallel  locks,  each 


measuring  984  it.  long  by  98  ft.  wide  and 
having  a  depth  of  26  ft.  at  low 

From  the  lock  entrance  to  the  Bassin 

Intercalaire  the  canal  and 

miles  long,  its  average  width  815  It.,  and 
its  depth  39  ft.  at  high  tide 

By  the  construction  of  the  new  Dock 
Canal  vessels  will  be  able  to  proceed 
through  the  Bassin  Intercalaire  to  the 
existing  system  of  docks  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  part  of  the  river  above 
the  commencement  of  the  new  channel. 
Therefore,  even  if  any  temporary  obstruc¬ 
tion  should  become  necessary  during  the 
execution  of  the  diversion  works  no 
serious  interference  with  traffic  need  be 
anticipated. 


Transit  sheds  and 
vided  near  the  entrance  A. 
Canal,  on  one  s,de  of  J  T  M 
docks  are  to  he  construct? 
circular  basin  surrounded  1®“' 
building  yards  and  a  5e“  JT  % 
docks,  the  largest  dry  docl- , ;|S,t  4 

of  820  ft.  Seven  o/C  iS*^ 
be  3, 940  ft.  long,  and  ‘ I  ?  "I 

about  3,150  ft.  and  2110  T?8  ^ 
spectively.  All  these  ’  dock  3  *■ 
656  ft.  wide,  and  39  ft.  A  k 
A  branch  railway  line 
new  shipping  berths  below  t  ? 
locks  with  the  system  of  tk  V? 
State  railways,  thns  affordt^ 
communication  with  Holland  »  T 
and  all  parts  of  Belgium 
between  the  nine  new  dock  J  '*1’ 
the  Bassin  Intercalaire "•« 
with  sidings,  also  in  commu 
the  State  railways. 

The  land  between  the  Dock  Canal  and 
the  new  channel  of  the  Scheldt  rtpj* 


anareaof  272  acresi£3B; 


excellent  site  for  quays  and 

Alter  the  completion  of  the  iu 
Canal  the  diversion  of  the  Scheldt  mi 
he  taken  m  hand.  As  shorn,  i,t  J 
the  new  channel  will  pass 
abolish  the  present  Bassin  America  (m 
also  Fig.  1). 

As  soon  as  this  part  ,  of  the  *n, 
been  executed  the  present  bed  of  it, 
river  will  be  shut  off  by  the  tota*. 
and  the  new  channel  will  be  „  J 
traffic.  The  enclosed  portico  oiti,,,, 
will  be  available  lor  ose  by  ve»i 
awaiting  instructions  or  cargo,  and  it  i> 
not  improbable  that  developments  m 
take  place  that  will  render  the  qua* 


Fig.  2.  Plan  of  Antwerp  New  Docks. 
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hdtriog  this  water  area  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  island  between  the  old  and  the  new 
channels  is  at  present  occupied  by  several 
villages,  which  will  be  abolished  so  that 
ihe  area  may  be  devoted  to  industries 
associated  with  the  shipping  trade. 

The  material  excavated  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works  will  be  utilised  in 
raising  the  level  of  the  low-lying  lands 
about  the  new  docks,  thus  making  them 
more  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

Between  the  new  fortifications  and 
the  docks  a  boulevard  will  be  laid  out, 
and  the  intervening  strip  of  land  will 
form  the  site  for  a  large  extension  of  the 
city. 

When  the  entire  scheme  has  been 
realised,  the  total  length  of  quays  of  all 
kinds  in  the  port  will  be  fully  30  miles. 
The  execution  of  the  works  is  estimated 
to  occupy  about  ten  years,  and  Belgians 
are  now  anticipating  that  their  comple¬ 
tion  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  Antwerp 
to  the  first  place  among  the  great  sea¬ 
ports  of  the  world.  Whether  this  result 
*ill  be  achieved  or  not  very  much 
depends  upon  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  undertake  the  long-desired 
organisation  and  improvement  of  the 
Port  of  London. 


THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

By  M,  J.  Malette,  Professor  at  L’Ecole 
Speciale  de  Travaux  Publics,  Paris. 

HglHE  rapid  progress  made  during 
lira  recent  years  in  the  manufac- 
ass  ture  of  limes  and  cements  bas 
Mnced  different  countries  to  establish 
regulations  for  governing  the  acceptance 
of  these  hydraulic  products. 

If  authorities  find  it  desirable  to  draw 
specifications  calculated  to  eliminate 
defective  materials  from  public  works, 
conscientious  manufacturers  equally 
enve  advantage  from  the  exclusion  of 
Mdly-made  products. 

."“to  be  desired  that,  with  the  same 
NCCI:  an  international  agreement  could 
•earaved  at  with  the  object  of  standard- 
methods  of  testing  such  materials 
iMWntton.  Physical  and  mechan- 
**  tests  sometimes  present  divergencies 
e  noticed  hut  nevertheless  undesir- 
•oie. 

JS’  “  efisti°g  methods  have  been 
the  co'°Peration  of  experts 

I  ®h  further,  as  these 

oe3UentIy  relate  t0  mere 

P*  idetai  lt  may  failly  be  sa;d  that 

bSi'P  has  already  teen  made 
Ws  future  standardisation.  As  for 
^  terts,  the  methods  adopted  a 
identical  This  follows  natur- 
‘iS  ^  baSed  uP°n  lec°gmeed 

»i2lPJCed.Ure'  Nevertteless,  an 
would  te  attained 
ti  E^efim“°n  of  the  auditions  to 
ttsti  Tr  connexion  with  such 
are  80  P^ioular 
^tioTof a  f)reoiPItatl°n  for  the  deter- 
preebi,  V  .a“  e'ement.,  when  a  single 

‘"Sdmatin18  sa®°ieIlt  f°r  a  satisfactory 
“nation  m  simple  cases.  This 

II  <®e  ■  V°lveS  an  expenditure 

18  alwayo  propor- 
So  rhe  result  “btained. 

«Btd  the  tlT  “d  cemellts  are  con- 
8  folfowmg  modus  operandi 


may  be  considered  as  giving  a  very 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  exactitude. 

Silica. — Upon  one  or  two  grammes  of 
the  material,  finely  pulverised  and  then 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  drop  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  thereby  causing  a  brisk 
effervescence.  Then  dessicate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  capsule  by  evaporation. 
Treat  the  residue  with  a  little  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  then  with  a  little  water. 
A  second  evaporation  is  next  to  be 
conducted  as  before.  Finally,  the  undis¬ 
solved  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  It 
consists  of  silica,  and  sometimes  includes 
grains  of  sand.  Filtration  permits  the 
separation  of  the  solid  particles,  which 
can  be  dried,  calcined,  and  weighed. 

Alumina  and  Ferric  Oxide. — To  the 
filtered  liquid  furnished  by  the  operation 
described  above  some  drops  of  nitric 
acid  are  added,  after  which  it  is  boiled. 
In  this  manner  one  makes  sure  that  all 
the  ferrous  oxide  has  passed  to  the  state 
of  ferric  oxide.  Liquid  ammonia  is 
added,  with  the  result  that  alumina  and 
ferric  oxide  are  precipitated.  After  cool¬ 
ing  the  liquid  the  precipitate  is  coUected 
by  filtration,  dessicated,  calcined,  and 
weighed. 

Lime. — To  the  filtered  liquid  obtained 
as  above  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution 
of  ammonium  oxalate  is  added.  Lime  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  calcium 
oxalate.  After  dessication  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  calcined  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe, 
the  product  being  caustic  lime  (CaO). 

The  precipitate  can  also  be  calcined  at 
lower  temperature  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp.  The  product  then  obtained 
is  calcium  carbonate.  The  latter  mode 
of  operation  is  sometimes  preferable  to 
the  former. 

Magnesia. — To  the  filtered  liquid 
obtained  as  above  add  a  little  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate.  This  precipitates 
ammonium-magnesic  phosphate,  which, 
after  separation  and  calcination,  gives 
magnesium  pyrophosphate,  from  which 
the  quantity  of  magnesia  may  be 
deduced. 

Loss  by  Fire. — The  loss  by  fire  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  subjecting  some  grammes  of 
pulverised  material  to  a  bright  red  beat  for 
a  period  of  about  six  minutes.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  initial  and  final  weights  gives 
the  loss  by  fire,  which  includes,  apart 
from  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  all  other 
volatile  substances  present  in  the  product 
treated. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride. — This  deter¬ 
mination  is  made  upon  a  separate  sample 
of  the  product  to  be  examined.  Two  or 
five  grammes  of  the  material  for  analysis 
are  placed  in  digestion  with  a  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate.  A  double 
reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  insoluble  calcium  carbonate 
and  soluble  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
ammonium  sulphate  is  separated  by 
filtration,  and  treated  by  barium  chloride. 
Thus  is  obtained  insoluble  barium 
sulphate,  which  is  weighed  after 
calcination. 

Another  method  of  operation  is  as 
follows :  After  separation  of  the  silica, 
in  the  manner  already  indicated,  barium 
chloride  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquid. 
This  gives  a  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate,  which  is  calcined  and  weighed. 


Alkalis.- — The  determination  of  fixed 
alkalis  (potash  and  soda)  is  made  upon 
a  separate  sample  of  the  material.  As 
alkaline  salts  must  not  be  introduced 
during  the  course  of  the  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  employment  of 
sodium  phosphate  for  the  precipitation 
of  magnesia. 

This  determination  is  made  in  a 
special  manner,  but  it  presents  no  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty. 

Separation  of  Alumina  and  Ferric  Oxide . 
— The  total  precipitate  of  alumina  and 
ferric  oxide,  obtained  by  the  operation 
described  above,  is  re-dissolved  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  To  the  solution  is  added 
a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  or  citric  acid, 
sufficient  to  prevent  precipitation  by  the 
ammonia  solution  subsequently  added. 
Ammonium  sulphide  is  dissolved  in 
liquid  ammonia,  and  the  addition  of  this 
to  the  dissolved  precipitate  causes  the 
deposition  of  ferrous  sulphide,  which 
is  collected  and  calcined,  the  residue 
being  ferric  oxide.  The  quantity  of 
this  is  determined  directly  by  weigh¬ 
ing,  and  the  quantity  of  alumina  by 
taking  into  account  the  difference  of 
weight. 

Separation  of  Water  and  Carbon  Dioxide. 
— This  operation  can  be  effected  in 
various  ways.  The  apparatus  of  Berze¬ 
lius  and  Rose  is  frequently  employed 
for  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  quantity  of  water  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  either  directly  or  by  calculating 
from  differences. 

Sand. — If  the  product  contains  sand 
in  appreciable  quantity,  as  evidenced 
after  treatment  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  determination  of  it, 
for  this  inert  substance  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  silica — that  is  to  say,  as  an 
active  element. 

For  determination  the  process  of 
levigation  is  adopted.  This  consists  in 
treating  two,  five,  or  ten  grammes  of  the 
product,  according  to  the  presumed 
proportion  of  sand,  by  the  application  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Energetic  agitation 
of  the  liquid,  followed  by  rapid  decanta¬ 
tion,  removes  the  greater  part  of  the 
silica  and  clay  in  suspension.  The 
operation  must  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary,  with  the  addition  of  water 
after  each  decantation.  FinaHy,  when 
nothing  but  sand  remains,  this  is  collected, 
dessicated,  and  weighed. 

Manganese. — If  the  hydraulic  material 
contains  manganese,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  quantity. 

The  determination  can  be  effected  by 
applying  nitric  acid  to  the  residue 
remaining  after  evaporation  to  dryness, 
separating  from  it  insoluble  substances, 
and  adding  minium  (red  lead)  to  the 
solution,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
be  raised  to  90  deg.  C.  A  red  colouration 
thereby  results,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  man¬ 
ganese  present. 

Comparison  made  by  means  of  a 
colorimeter  between  this  coloured  liquid 
and  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  containing  a  known  pro¬ 
portion  of  manganese,  permits  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  quantity  of  manganese 
in  the  sample  taken. 

An  analysis,  conducted  in  the  manner 
described  above,  suffices  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  enables  useful  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
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hydraulic  cementing  material  jmder 

examination.  .  -p__+a 

The  well-known  engineer  oi  the  fonts 
et  Chaussees,  Monsieur  Vicat,  who  by 
his  numerous  works  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  the  rational 
manufacture  of  limes  and  cemen  s,  as 
adopted  for  such  products  the  following 
classification,  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  index  of  hydraulicity  and  upon  the 
time  of  setting : — 


question 

results 

Sand 


has  given 


the  following 


210 

24-25 


Combined  Silica .  7*35 


Alumina 
Ferric  Oxide 

Lime  . 

Magnesia 


3-50 
52-80 
1  90 


magnesia  - •••• .  ,.on 

Sulphuric  Anhydride  . 

Less  by  fire  . 


Total 


100-00 


Classification  of 


Nature  of  Material. 


Lime,  fat  or  lean . 

slightly  hydraulic  . . . 

moderately  hydraulic  . . .  • 

hydraulic  . . . 

extremely  hydraulic  ..... 
limit  or  Portland  cement 

Cement,  rapid  setting . 

,  poor . 

„  pozzuolanic  . 


Index  of 
Hydraulicity. 

Percentage  of  Clay 
befure  Boasting. 

Duration  of  Setting. 

0  -  0-10 
0-10-0-16 

0-1 0-0 -3 1 
0-31-0-42 
0-42-0-50 
0-50-0-65 
0-65-1-20 
1-20-3-00 
above  3-00 

0-  5-3 

5-3-  8-2 
82-14-8 
14-8-19  1 

19- 1-21-8 

21  8-26-7 

20- 7-40-0 
40-0-62  6 

above  62-6 

over  30  day? 

16-30  „ 

10-15  „ 

6-  9  „ 

2-  4  „ 

10-18  hours 

2-10  „ 

This  classification  furnishes  a  practical 
means  of  ascertaining  the  class  to  which 
any  given  hydraulic  product  belongs. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  index  of  hydraulicity 
constitutes  rather  a  presumption  than  a 
certitude  of  the  more  or  less  hydraulic 
value  of  a  product.  This  qualification 
is  not  always  remembered,  and  con¬ 
sequently  products  are  sometimes  passed 
as  very  hydraulic  agglomerants,  but 
which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
category  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

The  index  of  hydraulicity  (I),  to  which 
we  now  direct  attention,  is,  according  to 
Vicat,  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  silica  and  alumina  by  the 
weight  of  lime  existing  in  100  grammes 
of  the  product — that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  : 

P  +  F 

^  Sir  2  A1203 


P"caO 


If  the  essential  factors  be  extracted 
we  have : — 

am  P  =  24-25 

. f  =  735 

Fe203  .  P  =  4™ 

MgO .  F.  .  =  }*?  .  , 

The  indices  of  hydraulicity  calculated 
according  to  the  preceding  formulae, 
will  be  : — 


Y  = 


l"  = 


24-25  +  7-35 

=  0-598 

52-80 

24-25  +  7-35 

=  0-578 

52-80  +  1-90 

24-25  +  7-35 

+  3-50 

=  0-665 

52-80 

24-25  +  7-35 

+  3-50 

=  0-642 

52-80  +  1 

•90 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  take  into  account  magnesia, 
which  also  is  a  substance  having  an 
influence  on  hydraulicity. 

Thus  the  modified  index  takes  the 
following  form  : — 

P  +  F 

T/  _  S102  A1203 

1  ~  t"  +  F" 

CaO  MgO 

Some  chemists  consider  that  ferric 
oxide  conduces  to  hydraulicity.  Accept¬ 
ing  this  view,  we  have  two  formulae, 
either  of  which  can  be  used  according 
as  magnesia  is  or  is  not  introduced  as  a 
factor.  Thus  : — 

P 

1"  =_§ 


+  F  +  P  n 

A1203_ Fe203 


+  V 


P  +  P 

T,„  8102 _ A1203  Ee2U3 

—  p"  p'" 

CaO  MgO 

It  should  be  added  that  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  theory  is  by  no  means 
unanimous,  and  tbat,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  general  view  is  that  ferrous 
oxide  contributes  in  some  measure  to  the 
solidification  of  the  product,  and  that 
the  role  of  ferric  oxide  is  nothing  in  the 
hardening  of  Portland  cement. 

We  shall  see  presently  the  incon¬ 
venience  that  may  result  from  these 
diverse  interpretations. 

Let  ns  take,  for  example,  a  brand  of 
product  well-known  for  the  constancy 
of  its  composition  and  for  its  good 
oementive  Qualities.  The  product  in 


NOTES. 


Closed  ago  tyg  J 

churches,  attention  m  a  |L 

all  over  ^ 

or  two  a  correspondence  ^ 
— so  interesting  to  aroWi  •  SU“Ject 
students  of  arcUtectme-k  TV"1 
in  the  Times.  It  original!,, 
complaints  of  the  churles  &  X 
Suffolk  being  kept  closed  14 
plaint  is  now  made  moi’  " 
a  number  of  interesting  ohmjUj* 
the  country  are  not  open  on  J7" 
The  clergy  have  allowed  indom™*  i  5,1 
cally  to  go  by  default.  One  2* 
writes  that  the  ohmoh  plste 
sixty-five  years  ago-probatij  .tail 

which  is  an  odd  excuse  for  loci 

hrs  church  in  the  daytime  no*.  ‘(3 

t  also  ask  was  the  plate  k(pt  ® 

it  should  have  been,  m  a  safe  ? 

says  that  if  thecompkinmgdsitalj 

called  at  the  vicarage  he  would  Wk, 
shown  over  the  chuich.  But,  speahh 
generally,  no  reply  has  been  made to  fc 
point  that,  as  a  number  of  cbnrcbes  are 
kept  open  daily  without  harm,  it  m  l 
presumed  that,  except  in  som 
tional  districts,  or  on  except' 
those  churches  that  are  now  c 
properly  be  kept  open. 


Referring  to  the  table  of  Yicat,  we  find 
that  these  indices  correspond  to 

(I)  Slow-seating  cement. 

(F)  Quick-setting  cement. 

(r")  ’. 

By  this  comparison  we  see  at  once 
that,  according  to  the  adoption  of  one  or 
the  other  formula,  the  cement  may  be 
regarded  as  slow-setting  or  as  quick¬ 
setting. 

The  maximum  divergency  in  the 
example  chosen  is  given  by  the  indices 
I'  and  I",  which  show  a  difference  of 
8  to  9  units  in  the  second  place  of 
decimals  (0-665  —  0-578  =  0-087),  while 
a  single  unit  in  the  same  position  suffices 
to  change  the  category  of  the  product. 

The  divergencies  between  the  three 
last  formula;  and  the  formula  of  Vicat 
increase  in  magnitude  with  the  percen¬ 
tages  of  ferric  oxide  and  of  magnesia  in 
the  product  considered. 

It  seems  to  be  useful  to  point  out  these 
divergencies  with  the  view  of  obviating 
all  false  interpretations  when  the  index 
of  hydraulicity  is  employed  exclusively 
for  estimating  the  character  of  a  hydraulic 
cementing  material. 


Re-building  in  Oxford -street,  W. — Many- 
more  houses  have  recently  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  sites  have  been  taken  for  new  buildings 
designed  after  a  more  elaborated  and  decorative 
manner.  The  latest  changes  have  involved  the 
demolition  of  Nos.  164-180,  for  the  new  premises 
for  Waring  &  Gillow,  Ltd.,  of  which  Mr.  R.  F. 
Atkinson  was  appointed  architect ;  and  the 
demolition  of  Nos.  376-384,  together  with  the 
adjoining  three  houses  in  Bird-street  and  four  in 
James-street,  for  premises,  nearly  completed, 
erected  after  plans  and  designs  by  Messrs.  A.  E. 
Hughes  &  Son.  The  new  buildings,  Nos.  352-4, 
at  the  corner  of  Marylebone-lane,  west,  are  by 
Mr.  George  Hornblower. 


The 


.  popular  “  quarter- 
Bow  Bells,  chime  tune  “  Turn  a»ain 
Dick  Whittington,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,”  will  henceforth  be 
played  by  the  famous  hells,  for  which  its 
setting  has  been  harmonised  by  Sir 
Charles  V.  Stanford.  New  automatical 
apparatus  connected  with  the  clock  is  in 
course  of  being  fitted  for  the  chimes  by 
Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Reed,  of  Clerkenwelt 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Messrs.  Mears  &  Stain- 
bank,  of  Whitechapel,  has  re-hung  tie 
twelve  bells,  of  which  the  tenor,  weighing 
53  cwt.,  was  cast  by  that  firm’s  prede- 
cessors,  Lester  &  Pack,  in  1669,  when 
it  is  believed  was  used  some  metal  of  the  j 
old  bells  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  I 
recast  by  them  in  1738.  Nine  more  bells  j 
having  been  added,  by  subscription,  the 
ten  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on 
June  4,  1762,  in  honour  of  King  George 
III.’s  visit  on  his  birthday  to  the  City; 
two  more  bells  were  add 
years  ago,  though  some  fe 
that  swinging  the  bells  migh 
the  stability  of  the  steeple. 


The  In  an  article  which  recently 
Distribution  of  appeared  in  La  HouiUt 
Electric  Energy.  one  o{  fo  beet 

known  of  the  French  technical  journals, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  “  Distribution 
of  Electric  Energy  in  the  Department  of 
Aude,”  which  is  of  special  interest  in  , 
connexion  with  the  many  power  schemes 
which  are  so  prominently  before  tie 
public  in  this  country  at  present.  The 
power  is  obtained  from  the  waterfall  oi 
the  Aude,  which  is  more  than  300  ft. 
high.  Turbine  alternators  are  used,  and 
the  power  is  transmitted  by  three  phase 

overhead  wires.  The  greatest  distance 


the 


of  the  high  pressure 
power  station  is  85  miles,  but  the  net¬ 
work  extends  over  375  miles.  The  prin¬ 


cipal  distributing  station  is  at  F 
which  is  connected  directly  with  e 
power  station  by  over! 
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w  Owing  to  the  high  price  of 
it,  comparatively  light  conductors 
,re  used,  and  so  no  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  power  generated  is  expended 
a  the  useless  heating  of  these  conductors. 
Many  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  have 
been  killed  by  shock.  The  momentary 
short  circuits  caused  by  such  accidents, 
and  also  by  mountain  rats  gnawing  at  the 
insulation  of  transformer  windings  were 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome.  In  France  it  is  customary 
for  the  various  communes  through  whose 
districts  a  private  company  wishes  to 
lead  its  supply  mains  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  the  company. 
InAude  all  the  municipal  lighting  is  done 
gratuitously.  Twenty-five  16-candle- 
power  lamps  are  maintained  for  each 
thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  other 
laud,  the  only  capital  expense  the 
company  had  was  in  building  the  power 
house,  providing  the  necessary  ma chinery, 
sad  constructing  the  high-tension  feeder 
mains  to  Fabrezan.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  rest  of  the  network,  of  the  distri¬ 
buting  stations,  and  of  the  transforming 
and  distributing  apparatus  was  defrayed 
by  the  various  communes.  Small 
kiosques  built  of  stone  are  used  in  many 
places  for  transformers  to  convert  the 
energy  to  lower  pressures  suitable  for 
transmitting  to  private  consumers. 
Meters  are  rarely  used  ;  a  uniform  charge 
of  32  francs  per  annum  for  each  16- 
candle-power  lamp  connected  being  made. 
The  charge  for  power  is  much  smaller,  but 
is  made  on  a  similar  basis.  Practically 
every  commune  has  replaced  the  petrol 
motors  used  for  pumping  water  by  electric 
motors,  and  the  use  of  electric  power  is 
rapidly  extending.  Financially  the 
undertaking  has  proved  successful.  It  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  the  company 
ana  the  municipalities  work  harmoniously 
sod  to  their  mutual  advantage. 


Two  circulars  have  ji 
^Traffic,  appeared  in  the  public  Press 
v  ,  one  issued  by  a  new  Socie 
we  National  Automobile  Society,  and  t 
ether  by  the  Highways  Protection  Leagi 
11  uew  of  the  fact  that  the  position 
®otor  cars  will  shortly  be  the  subject 
.inquiry  before  a  Royal  Commission,  v 
ructive  to  read  the  views  of  these  t 
leties  as  contained  in  their  circula 
?  tormer  Society  advocates  mode: 
ti»f’ wkilst  it  recognises  the  fj 
k  It  °f  the  roads  has  been  abus< 
moS'fT  this  t0  a  limited  class 
Sr  lt  advocates  the  abolition 

there  k  u  and  uPon  this  suggesti 
Un  ,m acb  to  be  said,  as  there  l 

ency  t0  regard  the  prese 
a  minimum.  The  use  of  hk 

toU  ,ars  on  roads  k  deprecates,  and 
L  ^  8efcure  methods  of  reduci 
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are  put  forward,  which,  fch.ou.gh.  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  non¬ 
motorist,  are  perhaps  too  drastic.  At 
the  present  time  we  fear  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  inconsiderate  motorist 
is  more  in  evidence  than  the  motorist 
who  usually  appears  in  print — he  is  too 
apt  to  forget  that  his  car  can  be  slowed 
when  approaching  other  vehicles,  and, 
relying  on  bis  own  skill,  is  too  apt  to 
cut  in  between  tbem,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  horses  are  not  mechanical 
contrivancies.  He  is  also  forgetful  of 
the  dust  he  raises  when  passing  ladies. 
We  think  a  mechanical  difficulty  in 
connexion  with  very  high-speed  cars  may 
often  be  the  cause  of  excessive  speed,  as 
such  cars,  when  running  at  low  speeds, 
are  apt  to  vibrate  unpleasantly.  It 
must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  a  car 
must  have  capacity  for  higher  speed  than 
that  required  on  the  level,  as  otherwise 
hill  climbing  is  an  impossibility  ;  but  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  by  those 
interested  in  motors  to  developing  their 
racing  capacities.  Manufacturers  would 
do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  cars  the  best  adapted  to 
use  on  the  roads,  and  if  motorists  will 
then  drive  as  moderately  as  they  write, 
we  think  there  is  every  hope  that  the 
motor  question  will  soon  pass  out  of  its 
acute  stage. 


Mechanical  CONSIDERING  the  arduous 
St0fofls  labour  imposed  upon  the 
Locomotives,  fireman  of  a  modern  railway 
engine,  it  is  a  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
locomotive  engineers  have  not  yet  taken 
to  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers.  The 
large  grate  area  of  a  heavy  locomotive 
makes  it  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  laborious 
task  for  the  fireman  to  distribute  the  coal 
in  an  efficient  manner  over  the  whole 
surface,  an  operation  that  could  be  far 
better  performed  by  mechanical  means. 
We  believe  that  one  of  two  preliminary 
trials  of  such  apparatus  have  been  made 
on  American  railways,  and,  in  onr  opinion, 
the  time  has  now  come  for  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The 
mechanical  stoker  has  been  applied  with 
marked  success  to  stationary  boilers  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that, 
with  necessary  modifications,  it  would  be 
equally  useful  in  connexion  with  loco¬ 
motive  boilers.  One  great  advantage 
to  be  secured  by  its  adoption  would  be  to 
leave  the  fireman  more  time  for  the  dis-. 
charge  of  his  other  duties,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  being  to  render  assistance 
to  the  driver  in  looking  out  for  signals. 

An  interesting  engineering 
TmmeL°W  work  of  which  very  little  has 

been  heard  is  the  tunnel 
between  the  two  ends  of  a  loop  on  the 
Payette  River  in  Idaho,  U.S.A.,  this  loop 
being  known  as  the  Ox  Bow.  The  tunnel 
has  a  cross  section  of  28  ft.  wide  by  9  ft. 
high,  and  is  about  1,200  ft.  long.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  driving  of  such 
a  tunnel  would  present  no  difficulties, 
but,  as  occurred  during  tfie  construction 
of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  hot  water  was 
encountered  in  considerable  quantities 
at  distances  of  300  ft.  and  250  ft.  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  ends.  The  tempera¬ 
ture,  commencing  at  about  95  deg.  F., 
increased  as  the  work  went  on  to  132  deg. 
F.,  causing  much  inconvenience  to  the 
men  employed.  After  fans  of  various 


kinds  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air,  the  resident 
engineer  proposed  the  simple  device  of 
spraying  the  walls  of  the  tunnel  with 
cold  water.  Pumps  and  hose  fitted  with 
ordinary  roses  were  then  provided  and 
used  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  reduced 
to  reasonable  limits,  and  the  hot  water 
was  so  much  cooled  that  after  being 
collected  in  sumps  it  could  be  pumped 
out  by  the  ordinary  plant. 


The  Cray  dam  in  connexion 
BlDains!!ed  with  the  Swansea  water¬ 
works  is  a  masonry  structure 
which  was  originally  to  have  been  faced 
with  stone,  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  dressing  the  available  stone  would  be 
so  considerable  that  the  Borough  Engineer 
proposed  brick  as  an  alternative.  Before 
adopting  this  material  he  inspected  the 
brick-faced  dam  at  Remscheid,  in  Prussia, 
and  the  similarly  treated  work  at 
Rhayader,  in  Radnor.  Investigation 
was  also  made  into  the  properties  of  brick 
with  regard  to  watertightness,  durability, 
and  resistance  to  climatic  influences. 
Finally,  the  facing  was  formed  with  two 
layers  of  brickwork  laid  in  1-3  cement 
mortar,  the  inner  of  brindled  brick  and 
the  outer  of  pressed  blue  facing  brick,  the 
average  thickness  of  the  facing  being 
1  ft.  6  in.  We  have  no  doubt  this  type 
of  construction  will  prove  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  not  clear  why  concrete  was  not 
adopted.  This  is  a  material  which  has 
been  largely  used  for  similar  works,  and 
if  mixed  in  suitable  proportions  it  is 
quite  as  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  costly,  than  brick  masonry. 


British  seems  an  extraordinary 

and  Foreign  thing  that  Norwegian  granite 
Granite.  •  i  ■  ,  •  °i  • 

is  being  extensively  used  m 
the  construction  of  the  new  docks  at 
Devonport,  a  place  which  is  close  to  un¬ 
limited  sources  of  supply.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  contractors  is  that  the  stone 
can  be  procured  at  a  lower  price  from 
Norway,  and  the  suggestion  is  also  made 
that  the  organisation  of  the  quarry 
industry  in  the  same  country  makes  the 
supply  more  reliable  than  that  furnished 
from  the  granite  quarries  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Although  shipping  rates 
are  always  low  as  compared  with  railway 
charges,  we  cannot  think  that  they  place 
Norwegian  quarry  owners  in  a  more 
favourable  position  than  their  competi¬ 
tors,  so  far  as  Devonport  is  concerned,  and 
it  may  be  open  to  question  whether  there 
is  much  in  the  suggested  superiority  of 
organisation.  The  probability  is  that 
the  contractors  have  been  able  to  obtain 
specially  low  prices  by  tempting  Nor¬ 
wegian  quarries  with  a  large  order.-  So  far 
as  Government  contracts  are  concerned 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  a  rule  that  British 
materials  should  be  employed  whenever 
practicable,  and  considerable  sympathy 
will  be  felt  with  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Penryn  Corporation  requesting  the 
Government  to  insist  on  the  use  of  British 
granite  only  in  all  Government  works. 

National  This  exhibition  opened  last 
Co-Partnership  week  by  Mr.  William  Crooks, 
Ed*ktto“  M.P.,  has  for  its  object  the 

crystal  Palace,  furthering  of  co-operation 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  various 
trades  in  order  to  give  people  more 
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interest  in  their  work  and  take  away  the 
idea  that  they  are  merely  “  profit-making 
machines.”  The  co-operative  housing 
societies,  most  of  whom  exhibited  photo¬ 
graphs  and  prospectuses,  have  done  muck  , 
good  work  in  this  direction.  The  system 
on  which  these  companies  work  1S  0 
erect  houses,  let  them  at  ordinary  rents, 
paying  a  moderate  interest  on  capital 
from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  dividing  the 
surplus  profits  among  the  tenant  members, 
who  can  thus  in  time  acquire  throug  l 
investment  or  by  accumulated  capital 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  haling 
Tenants,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  these  societies,  owns  property  worth 
more  than  32,000Z.  The  Garden  Ci  y 
Tenants,  Ltd.,  the  latest  addition  to  these, 
formed  this  year  at  Letchworth,  has 
already  built  a  pair  of  cottages  at  the 
Garden  City,  which  are  shortly  to  be 
followed  by  a  number  of  others,  arranged 
round  a  village  green.  They  appear  to 
be  excellent  examples  of  this  class  of 
cheap  cottage,  with  plenty  of  accommo¬ 
dation  inside,  and  the  exterior  pleasant 
and  attractive.  Other  exhibitors  were 
the  Co-operative  Builders,  Ltd.,  Ketter¬ 
ing;  the  General  Builders,  Ltd.,  who  were 
the  contractors  for  the  Garden  City 
press  factory;  and  The  Haslemere 
Builders,  Ltd.,  who  showed  specimens  of 
sand-faced  tiles  and  stock  and  facing 
bricks  of  good  texture  and  colour,  also 
joinery.  The  North  Wales  Quarries, 
Ltd.,  had  specimens  of  their  slates,  and 
the  Mosaic  Workers’  Co-operative  Society 
had  on  view  several  designs  in  wall  and 
pavement  mosaic. 


t?ded  llT TZ  Selle,  where 
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aiso  he  died.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
and  went  subsequently  to  he 
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Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where 
pupil  of  Picot.  Since  the 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a 
proposed  exhibition,  at  the  Chateau  de  Baga¬ 
telle  (formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace),  of  an  important  loan  collection  ot 
English  paintings  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XIXth 
centuries.  This  was  very  successfully  started 
and  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  pubhc 
attention,  when  it  was  all  put  an  end  to  in 
consequence  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council.  It  appears  that 
the  proposal  was  made  at  the  time  when  the 
Municipal  Council  was  not  in  session,  and 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  took  upon  himself  to 
authorise  the  use  of  the  chateau  for  this 
purpose.  In  regard  to  this  infringement  on 
its  authority  the  Council  has  openly  shown 
its  offence,  and  in  consequence  the  owners 
have  all  withdrawn  their  pictures.  One  of 
them,  M.  Camille  Groult,  has  offered  to  the 
Louvre  three  fine  Turners  (one  of  them  being 
a  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf),  which  would 
otherwise  no  doubt  have  been  presented  to 
the  municipal  collection,  so  that,  the  Council 
have  been  the  losers  by  their  ill-timed  demon¬ 
stration  of  feeling,  besides  probably  dis¬ 
couraging  the  owners  of  pictures  from  lend¬ 
ing  them  in  future. 

At  the  Petit  Palais  the  new  gallery  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the 
Sevres  manufactory  is  shortly  to  be  opened, 
and  also  those  in  which  are  to  be  exhibited 
the  collected  works  of  Dalou  in  sculpture 
and  of  Ziem  in  painting.  There  is  talk  also 
of  exhibiting  the  collected  works  of  Paul 
Dubois  and  of  Henner.  A  competition  is  to 
be  opened,  by  the  Municipality  and  the  State 
in  conjunction,  for  the  design  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  monument  to  the  great  French  land¬ 
scape-painters  of  the  past  generation,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
on  the  Cours  la  Reine,  not  far  from  the 
Petit  Palais.  The  monument  to  the  Paris 
aeronauts,  the  last  work  of .  Bartholdi,  which 
has  been  completed  since  his  death,  is  to  be 
erected,  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  at  the 
Porte  des  Temes  at  Neuilly. 

A  critical  estimate  of  Bouguereau  as  a 
painter  has  already  appeared  under  the  head 
of  “Notes”  last  week;  but  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  painter  and  his  works  may  be 
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“L- Amour  Blesse  ”; 

“La  Premiere  Discorde  ;  R,,....  “Ban- 

Champs”;  “La  Samte  FamUle  .  Ban 
chante”;  “V Amour  essayant  ses  HechM  , 
“Le  Baiser”;  "Le  Sommeil  ;  La  Baig 

neuse”,  “L'tovocation  a  la  Vierge”  (which 

forms  a  decoration  in  the  Church,  of  Sam 
Augustin) ;  “  Enfants  Endormis  ;  Ny™!1™ 

rt  latvre  ”;  “Apres  le  Bain”  (bought  bjr  the 
King  of  Holland);  “Flore  et  Zephyre  (m 
the  museum  at  Mulhouse) ;  “  L  Enfant  Jesus 
et  St  Jean  Baptiste”;  “La  Vierge  Console- 
trice”  (in  the  Luxembourg);  La  Naissance 
de  Venus”  (also  in  the  Luxembourg), 
L’ Adoration  des  Mages  (in  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul),  which  gamed  him  the 
Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon;  Le  Premier 
Deuil”;  “L’Offrande  a  1’ Amour  ;  La 
Perle”;  “  L’Innocence  ” ;  etc.  Bouguereau 
also  decorated  the  Salle  des  Concerts  at  the 
theatre  of  Bordeaux,  and  executed  the 
mural  paintings  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  La  Rochelle.  Bouguereau  was  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  much 
admired  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  several 
of  whom  rose  to  be  eminent  artists.  He  was 
also  Honorary  President  of  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Franqais,  and  was  a  errand 
Officier"  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  is  announced  that  a  group  of  artists 
and  amateurs  of  art,  among  whom  are  two 
architects,  MM.  Bonnier  and  Bouwens  Van 
der  Boyen,  have  founded  a  School  for  mutual 
practical  instruction  in  art.  The  object  of 
the  School,  which  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  official  system  of  training,,  is  to  enablf- 
artists  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  other  arts  than  that  which  each 
himself  practises,  but  with  which  he  may 
find  himself  frequently  in  close,  relations. 
The  programme  of  the  School  will  include 
visits  to  and  lectures  at  museums  and  private 
collections,  and  also  a  certain .  amount  of 
travel,  with  expenses  shared  in  common. 
The  operations  of  the  School  are  to  com¬ 
mence  in  November,  and  amateurs  as  well  as 
artists  are  invited  to  join  it. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  have 
been  discovered  at  Champlieu,  near  Com- 
piegne,  which  is  reported  to  be  nearly  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  as  that  of  Orange. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  it  out  by  clearmg 
away  adjoining  buildings. 

M.  Rodin  has  just  completed  a  bust  of  the 
dramatist  Henri  Becque,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago.  The  bust  will  be  placed  on 
stele  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles  with  the 
Boulevard  de  Batignolles. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  large  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Bucherie,  for  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
which  is  at  present  very  inadequately  provided 
for  in  an  old  dwelling-house  in  the  Rue  de 
l’Ecole  de  Medecine. 
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The  Intermediate  examination 
Students. 
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The  Council  of  the  Institute  ,v 
mendatron  of  the  Board  of  lfU™'  IMK"- 
resolved  that  the  drawings  nSi?  l"t 
Arehrtectural  Association  Day  3S  “  lls 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Eiamml?'1'* 
mission  to  the  Intermediate  Sunt!"'* 
lieu  of  the  testimonies  of  study  .  * 101 1!l 
by  the  conditions  laid  down  mfeSff 
programme,  and  if  the  work  is  f onn? 

^am^n.Candidatemajle*‘«tS 


The  Council  is  shortly  to  confer  uv  , 
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Architectural  Association  as  to  the  Do  vr1' 
of  exempting  from  the  Intermediate e  ' y 
tion  students .  who  have  completed  t^ani-U,a' 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the 
Institute  visit  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
the  annual  dinner  is  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  13,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association.  The 
following  is  a  brief  preliminary  programme  : — 
Thursday,  October  12. — 9  till  11  p.m.  : 
Northern  Architectural  Association  Presi¬ 
dent’s  “  At  Home.” 

Friday,  October  13. — 9.30  a.m.  :  Excursion 
on  the  Tyne  in  the  steamer  J.  C.  Stevenson. 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  members  by 
the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners. 
1.30  p.m.  :  Invitation  luncheon.  Visits  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  city.  8  p.m. 


years’  course  in  the  j 
School. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIcim, 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEER; 

A  Scottish  district  meeting  of  the 
eiation  of  Municipal  and  County 
was  held  at  Ayr  on  Saturday,  AgR 
The  meeting  was  the  first  held  in  L®| 
since  the  completion  of  the  anj 
between  the  Scottish  and  English  wjj 
The  members  assembled  in  the  Tow  Hall' 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Provost  mi 
behalf  of  the  Town  Council  of  Avr  Th! 
President  (Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  of  NorwicJ 
presided,  and  there  were  present  Mas* 
A.  H.  Campbell  (East  Ham),  J.  R, 
(Helensburgh),  J.  Mallinson  (Skiptoni  J  T* 
(Paisley),  F.  G.  Holmes  (Govan),  D.  Bum 
(Pollokshaws),  C.  Massie  (Falkirk),  J  j, 
Lumsden  (Kirkcaldy),  T.  Nisbet  (Glasgow!' 
R.  H.  Dorman  (Armagh),  J.  Bryce  (Partickl 
hon.  secretary,  and  others.  ’ 


_  The  Provost,  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora- 
tion,  offered  the  Association  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  Ayr.  He  trusted  that  the  meet® 
would  be  profitable,  and  the  discussion  result 
in  mutual  benefit. 


_  The  President  thanked  the  Provost  for  & 
kind  reception,  and  said  they  were  very 
proud  that  the  Scottish  Association  had 
amalgamated  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryce,  Hon.  Secretary,  presented  art 
port  upon  the  progress  of  the  preparation  of 
by-laws  for  Scotland,  and  suggested  that  a 
circular  should  be  issued  to  the  boroughs 
asking  them  to  contribute  towards  the  cos! 
of  the  work,  which  would  be  considerable. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  H,  G.  Holmes 
(Govan),  it  was  resolved  that  the  boroughs 
of  Scotland  be  asked  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  preparing  by-laws  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bryce  (Partick)  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  hon.  secretary  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  Van  Lint  (Waterworks  Engineer  of 
Brussels)  then  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
formation  of  an  association  on  similar  lines 
for  French-speaking  countries. 

The  President  expressed  gratification  a! 
the  decision  of  their  confreres  in  France  and 
Belgium  to  establish  an  association. 

Municiycd  Works  of  Ayr. 

Mr.  J.  Young  (Town  Surnyor  and  Water 
and  Tramway  Engineer)  read  a  paper  on 
some  of  the  municipal  works  of  Ayr,  He 
said  the  population  of  Ayr,  Newton,  and 
Wallacetown  was,  at  1901  census,  28,697.  At 
the  present  time  it  was  about  30,100.  The 
gross  valuation  of  the  burgh  was  197, OE 
Ayr,  and  vicinity,  bad,  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  been  a  popular  holiday  resort-.  The 
population  was  occasionally  increased  by  any¬ 
thing  from  1,000  to  8,000  excursionists  a 
one  day  during  the  summer  months.  Tee 
climate  of  the  town  was  very  mild  and 
healthy.  The  death  rate  for  last  year  ® 
18  per  1,000.  The  rainfall  was  about  48  in. 


per  annum. 

The  net  cost  of  maintenance  only  of  tie 


roads  for  the  year  ending  May,  lj$f, » 
3,2887.,  or  about  897.  per  mile  of  the  who 
streets,  paved  and  macadamised,  within 


bUThe’  River  Ayr  was  spanned  bj  u  Mf 
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rihin  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Thf  principal  road-traffic  bridge  was  the 
y*  Bridge,  built  in  1879  to  replace  the 
former  bridge,  erected  in  1788.  _  It  was 
$8  yds  in  length  by  50  ft.  in  width,  and 
constructed  with  red  sandstone  piers  and 
ipjndril  walls,  and  granite  arches  and  para- 
?ti$.  There  were  five  spans,  of  43  ft.  to 
ft,  each.  The  bridge  was  of  very  heavy 

Srtions,  massive  in  design,  and  cost 
l.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  Blyth 
i  Cnnningham.  The  Victoria  Bridge, 
opened  in  1898,  was  designed  and  carried 
cat  by  Mr.  John  Eaglesham,  late  town  sur¬ 
veyor,  at  a  cost  of  9,500/.  It  was  70  yds. 
long,  with  arched-rib  spans  supporting  a  steel 
trough-decking  for  the  roadway.  The  span- 
Jrils  and  parapets  were  of  ornamental 
design,  in  cast-iron  work.  Two  bridges 
•anied  the  railway  traffic;  the  one  at  the 
labour,  being  for  goods  only,  was  of  steel 
wastruction,  and  the  other  to  the  passenger 
station  was  a  stone  structure  of  great 
strength.  This  latter  bridge  had  a  narrow 
foot-bridge  overhung  on  the  west  side. 

Of  the  two  foot-bridges,  Turner’s  Bridge 
us  a  light  and  elegant  steel  structure,  also 
on  the  arched-rib  principle,  gifted  to  the 
town  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Turner,  of  Ayr,  and 
erected  by  him  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 

J,  &H.  V.  Eaglesham,  C.E.,  Ayr,  at  a  cost 
of  about  3,000/.  The  other  foot-bridge  was 
tie  Brig  of  Ayr,  which  had  recently  had  a 
large  degree  of  attention  drawn  to  it  from 
ali  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the 

Eosal  to  take  down  and  rebuild  it.  The 
ry,  historical  and  literary  associations 
of  the  Auld  Brig,  together  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  its  construction,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  defects  would  require  a  paper  of 
itself.  _  Originally  erected  in  the  XVth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  con¬ 
structive  skill  of  the  period.  It  now  pre- 
*nted  a  structure  of  venerable  charm  and 
unique  value  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint, 
if" «  .  immortalised  in  Burn’s  poem, 

The  Bngs  of  Ayr.”  The  Town  Council 
tad  it  iiecessary,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Jr.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  M.Inst.C.E.,  to  close  the 
TOge  temporarily  last  summer,  and  the 
f.  °r  instructed  to  put  in  timber  cen- 
«nng  and  supports  to  obviate  any  risks  of  a 
wen  collapse.  This  work,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  the  bridge,  the  members  would 
Mve  an  opportunity  of  examining  for  them- 
swes.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Templeton. 
WAwker  Ayr.  left  the  whole  Sf  his 
rV  “  «piry  of  certain  life  rents— 
w  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge.  The 

SB  ",TLabIwfor  this  PurPose  was  about 
S  Town  Council,  after  every 
rawmhon  of  detailed  reports  from  Mr". 

In  th  t1l4nS>  architect, 

tr  ,ohn  Ea8lesham,  C.E.;  and  the 
i*  ™: for.  submitted  these  to  the  Bnal 
of  Mr  B.  Hall  Blyth,  M.Inst.C.E. . 
Z»VLj]!am  Arro1  M-P.  Acting  on  the 
STk4  ”!•  °f  these  who- 

C®*1  0LMre  Morri*-Weie  in 
w  dlng -the  bndSC.  the  author 

iHVr''"?®  Plans  and  sPecifica- 

*  Mteh  Thk™g  and  rebuild™g  of 

inf.T.0*  6-  e  niam  idea  was  to  produce 
,  reP^'ca  of  the  old  bridge,  using  the 

ff  as  theT  “»"d  ba 

situation  structure— m  the  same 

)riSTbriGfchTl,-f0frmrly  Were  in  the 

as  iha  “"5ge-  .T.hls  task  'vas  no  light  one 
W**.  °KeveTy  otone8  in  the 
W  cue  h  .Te,tl!  be  ascertained,  and 
f"!«r  Mition ,reP1;!clnS  it  in  its 
Pirn  i  1  .  Tbe  foundations  of  the 
™  oak  cradles,  were  pro. 
1S.U  Ira  fe€t  aliove  the  river  bed  and 

K  it  8  rcid  h  put  in  at  1  dePtb 

Iffise  the  nni. '  r  ;  .It  was  Proposed  to 

‘•jMMurinTae  °f 

by  120  elect™ 
wd  290  »ao  1,  electn<L  incandescent  lamps, 

Uraps  of  2  000  eon'll  ^be  C0Sb  tbe  afC 

”"*■  of  ifi  “d  emp0wer  was  ^  per 
*tte  » ''“die-power  incandescent 
v10*;  Per  "“a™,  and  of 
each  per  amium"'  v\P6l\  bour  gas  lamps 
Wbons,  hame?.™;,  t'cb  m?luded  renewal  of 
'applied  from  thf  °!?S’  etc,'.  Encrgy  was 
’«b.  Th«L'hs  p,orPoration  electricity 

'*  lighting  ZVt  tor.,elect™  current 
“'8  was  2d.  per  unit,  and  that  for 


gas  was  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  The 
lighting  hours  per  annum  were  3,050. 

The  street  sweepings  and  house  refuse  were 
formerly  tipped  into  a  quarry  within  the 
burgh,  but  on  this  being  filled  up,  about  two 
years  ago,  other  means  of  disposal  had  to 
be  found.  As  no  places,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  of  the  burgh,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  Town  Council  decided,  after  care¬ 
ful  inquiry,  to  erect  a  destructor  on  a  site 
adjoining  the  Corporation  electricity  works 
in  Mill-street.  It  adjoined  the  electricity 
works,  where  the  steam  raised  by  the 
destructor  boiler  was  utilised.  The  buildings 
were  of  a  plain  and  substantial  character, 
arranged  in  two  levels,  the  lower  being  the 
furnace  floor  level,  and  the  upper  being  the 
tipping  platform  level,  which  was  practically 
at  the  same  level  as  the  adjoining  street,  and 
was  connected  therewith  by  a  bridged  load- 
way.  On  the  lower,  or  furnace,  floor,  a 
Meldrum’s  “  Simplex  ”  Regenerative  Refuse 
Destructor  of  six  grates,  arranged  in  one  unit 
of  four  grates,  and  one  unit  of  two  grates, 
with  space  left  for  extension  to  four  grates. 
The  grates  had  an  area  of  25  sq.  ft.  each, 
and  could  consume  12  tons  of  refuse  per 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  clinker-crushing  plant  consisted  of  a 
breaker,  bucket,  elevator,  and  inclined  re¬ 
volving  screens.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  guaranteed  at  3  tons  of  clinker  crushed 
and  screened  per  hour,  the  sizes  made  being 
3-16  in.,  ^  in.,  and  1  in.  from  thirteen 
screens,  and  “tailing”  from  2  in.  to  2£  in. 
from  the  end  of  the  screen.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fine  stuff  and  dust,  which 
came  through  the  3-16-in.  screen,  the  material 
was  very  clean,  and  had  a  ready  sale  in  the 
town.  The  price  obtained  Is.  6d.  per  ton 
at  the  works. 

The  average  cost  of  consuming  the  refuse 
was  Is.  Id.  per  ton,  which  included  labour 
and  tools. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows  r — 
Buildings,  4,450/. ;  destructor,  plant,  and 
machinery,  5,598/. ;  chimney,  706/. ;  total, 
10,754/. 

The  original  waterworks  of  Ayr  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1855,  and  acquired  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  from  the  Ayr  Water  Company  under 
the  Ayr  Corporation  Act  of  1873.  This 
supply  was  derived  principally  from  springs 
on  the  Milton  and  Grange  farms,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south  of  Ayr. 

In  August,  1899,  the  Corporation  obtained 
powers  under  the  Ayr  Burgh  Act,  1899,  to 
supplement  the  water  supply  to  the  burgh 
and  district  by  the  pumping  of  the  water  in 
the  Carcluie  reservoir  to  Knock jarder,  and 
the  construction  of  a  service  reservoir  there 
together  with  all  other  necessary  works. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  at 
Carcluie,  was  Carcluie  reservoir  No.  1, 
13,000,000  gals. ;  Carcluie  reservoir  No.  2, 
21,000,000  gals. 

The  two  reservoirs  had  been  connected  by 
forming  a  junction  between  the  two  original 
outlet  pipes. 

The  construction  of  a  service  reservoir  at 
Knock  jarder  had  long  been  found  necessary, 
as  the  main  source  of  water  supply  (Loch 
Finlas)  was  about  seventeen  miles  distant. 
The  new  reservoir  would  store  three  days’ 
supply  for  the  burgh  and  district,  and 
obviate  all  risk  to  consumers  through  accident 
to  the  piping  fetlock. 

The  service  reservoir  was  300  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  averaged  17  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
and  contained,  when  full,  about  7,000,000 
gals.  It  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
cross-wall  10  ft.  high,  which  enabled  the 
reservoir  to  be  periodically  cleaned  out,  and 
still  retain  one  day’s  supply  on  hand.  The 
floor  of  the  reservoir  was  of  cement  concrete, 
and  the  walls  were  of  brick  in  cement,  faced 
with  brown  glazed  bricks. 

The  water  from  Loch  Finlas  was  very 
soft,  brown  in  colour,  and  contained  peaty 
and  suspended  matter.  Carcluie  water  was 
moderately  hard,  derived  from  springs,  and 
consequently  very  clear.  The  mixture  of  the 
two  waters,  subsidence  of  the  peaty  sus¬ 
pended  matter,  and  aeration  in  the  service 
reservoir  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and  rendered 
the  subsequent  filtration  more  rapid  and 
effectual.  The  water  was  drawn  off  through 
two  floating  arm  pipes,  which  decant  the 
water  6  in.  below  the  surface,  thus  ensuring 
only  the  purest  water  being  passed  on  to  the 
filters. 

I  The  water  was  conveyed  to  the  six  filters, 


or  to  the  two  clear-water  tanks,  by  two  cast- 
iron  pipes,  partly  16  in.  and  partly  12  in.  in 
diameter.  These  pipes  were  controlled  by 
valves  at  the  outlet  well,  which  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  overflow  weirs,  and  a  drain  18  in. 
in  diameter. 

A  new  screening  apparatus  had  been  fitted 
up  in  the  pressure-regulating  well. __  The 
main  supply  pipes  had  also  been  fitted  with 
by-pass  pipes  so  as  to  allow  of  this  well 
being  emptied  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 

A  new  main  water  supply  pipe,  about 
five  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  partly 
15  in.  and.  partly  12  in.  in  diameter,  had 
also  been  laid  from  the  filters  to  Whitletts- 
road  for  the  supply  of  the  high-level  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Castle  Hill,  Craigie,  Hawkhill,  and 
Whitletts. 

The  whole  of  the  extension  works  had 
been  carried  out  under  ten  different  con¬ 
tracts,  from  the  author’s  designs,  at  at 
total  cost  of  about  37,000/. 

The  daily  supply  delivered  to  the  burgh 
and  water  district  was  about  2,250,000  gals. 
Besides  the  supply  to  the  burgh  and  outlying 
districts,  large  quantities  of  water  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  institutions,  railways,  shipping, 
public  works,  estates,  etc.  The  annual 
revenue  was  about  9,200/.,  and  the  present 
water-rate  within  the  burgh  was  lOd.  per 
pound  on  rental. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell  (East  Ham)  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Association, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Dorman 
(Armagh)  and  others,  and  carried. 

The  Corporation  entertained  the  members 
to  luncheon,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  visits  to  the  electricity  and  destructor 
works,  the  “Auld  Brig,”  the  infectious 
diseases  hospital,  and  the  Burns’  memorial 
and  birthplace. 

- - 

ADMINISTRATION  BY  MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS.* 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  a  municipal  ^  engineer s 
department  is  a  sufficient  and  qualified  stall. 
Unfortunately,  some  local  authorities  do  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  _  the  former, 
but  the  author  is  fortunate  in  serving  a 
corporation  who,  demanding  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency,  recognise  that  the  expenditure 
required  to  provide  a  sufficient  staff  is  money 
well  spent,  and  is  necessary  if  the  work  is 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  economy. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  seat¬ 
ing  each  member  of  the  staff — from  the  office 
boy  upwards — and  it  is  the  author’s  practice 
before  making  an  appointment  to  insist  upon 
a  personal  interview,  and  to  make  careful 
inquiries  as  to  the  ability  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  the  personal  character  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  assistant.  Strict  discipline  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  botn 
employer  and  employed. 

In  most  of  the  larger  offices  a  time  book 
is  kept,  and  each  member  of  the  stall  is 
required  to  sign  his  name  on  and  to  enter 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  it  is 
suggested  by  some  that  a  system  of  this  Kina 
involves  some  sort  of  hardship,  hut  in  tne 
author’s  opinion  it  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  sign.  . 

To  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency, 
it  is  essential  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
every  member  of  the  staff  should  have  nis 
duties  clearly  defined.  These  should  be  set 
out  in  writing,  and  a  copy  handed  to  eacn 
man  on  appointment.  By  this  means  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  is  fixed,  the  work  can 
be  fairly  divided,  and  any  shirking  is  soon 
detected.  , 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  office  stan 
has  been  specially  referred  to,  but  even 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  outdoor  staff,  as  they  cannot 
kept  under  such  close  supervision,  nor  can 
their  work  be  checked  so  effectively.  More¬ 
over,  in  their  case  any  neglect  of  duty  may 
remain  undetected  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  serious  results. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  best 
results  from  badly-paid  employes  of  any 
grade,  and  the  author  has  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  the  highest  economy  to  pay 
even  more  than  other  people  and  so  get  tne 

*  Part  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Elford  at  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  ot 

Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  held  at  Norwicn. 
June  22,  23,  and  24. 
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pick  of  the  men  than  to  pay  less  and  have  to 
take  what  others  leave.  .  ,  ■, 

The  author  is  no  believer  in  too  mucn  rea 
tape,  but  a  certain  amount  of  this  useiui 
article  is  indispensable  in  any  business  it  ic 
is  to  be  successful.  Everything  must  be  don 
in  order,  proper  records  must  be  kept,  neces- 
sary  rules  enforced,  and  the  details  ot  tne 
organisation  so  arranged  that  each  individual 
knows  his  duty  thoroughly  and*  does  it 
effectively. 

One  book  which  is  neglected  m  some 
offices,  but  which  the  author  has  found  to  be 
of  great  value  when  properly  kept,  is  tne 
“call  book.”  ...  A  large  number  of 
the  books  used  in  the  author’s  department 
are  arranged  on  the  “  manifold  ”  principle. 
For  instance,  each  of  the  clerks  of  works, 
foremen,  and  inspectors  is  provided  with  a 
printed  manifold  report  book,  and  is  required 
to  send  to  the  office  a  daily  report  containing 
such  particulars  as  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed,  the  work  completed  and  in  hand, 
and  other  details.  These  reports  are  filed  as 
received,  and  the  book  is  returned  to  the 
office  when  full  or  when  a  contract  is  Com¬ 
pleted,  thus  providing  a  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  work.  A  form  from  a 
small  special  report  book,  printed  on  pink 
paper,  is  used  wnen  reporting  any  matter  of 
special  importance  or  urgency.  This  attracts 
immediate  attention. 

Each  foreman  is  provided  with  a  “  mani¬ 
fold  ”  requisition  book,  from  which  requisi¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  the  office.  These  are  ex¬ 
amined  and,  if  approved,  countersigned  by 
the  engineer. 

No  orders  for  goods  are  issued  except  upon 
official  order-forms,  to  which  are  attached 
printed  invoice-forms,  which  must  be 
returned  by  the  suppliers  as  soon  as  the 
order  is  executed.  This  invoice  must  be 
signed  by  the  person  receiving  the  goods, 
and,  after  being  checked  by  the  chief  clerk, 
it  is  certified  by  the  engineer  before  being 
passed  to*  the  borough  accountant  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  committee. 

A  “  general  record  ”  book,  if  properly  kept, 
will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  refer¬ 
ence.  The  book  should  contain,  in  concise 
form,  particulars  of  the  various  works  under 
the  control  of  or  constructed  by  the  engineer’s 
department. 

For  instance,  the  size,  stroke,  revolutions, 
capacity,  cost,  age,  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  various  engines,  pumps,  and  other 
machinery  should  be  given;  also  the  number 
and  character  of  lamps,  street  trees, 
hydrants  and  standpipes  of  various  kinds ; 
the  length  of  tramway  track,  size  and  weight 
of  rails,  points,  fish-plates,  bolts,  bonds,  and 
so  on. 

An  important  section  of  a  municipal 
engineer’s  department  is  the  drawing  office, 
which  at  Southend  is  placed  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer¬ 
ing  assistant.  After  each  council  and  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  particulars  of  the  drawings, 
etc.,  required  are  entered  in  a  “drawing 
office  instruction  book,”  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  chief  engineering  assistant  to  see  that 
these  are  prepared,  and  when  allocating  the 
work  to  enter  into  the  book  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  : — (1)  Description  of  work, 
(2)  date  of  instruction,  (3)  when  required, 
(4)  name  of  draughtsman,  (5)  date  com¬ 
menced,  (6)  date  completed. 

In  most  cases  when  a  drawing  has  been 
prepared  in  pencil  a  linen  tracing  is  taken, 
and  from  this  are  made  photo-prints  as  re¬ 
quired,  the  drawing  being  finished  off  after¬ 
wards.  Every  drawing  is  numbered  and  in¬ 
dexed  as  soon  as  it  is  commenced,  and  on 
completion  is  filed  in  the  plan -room.  The 
tracings  are  carefully  preserved,  so  that  photo 
copies  can  be  taken  at  any  time  if  and  as 
required.  Plans  deposited  in  respect  of  pro¬ 
posed  new  streets  and  buildings  are  filed  in 
linen-lined  envelopes.  These  are  12  in.  by 
5  in.,  each  containing  one  set  of  plans,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which,  with  the  date  deposited, 
date  approved,  official  number,  etc.,  are 
entered  on  the  front  in  spaces  provided  for 
the  purposes.  Each  of  the  drawings  is  also 
marked  with  the  official  number,  and  stamped 
with  the  date  received.  The  numbers  run 
consecutively,  and  the  envelopes  are  filed  in 
pigeon-holes  side  by  side  in  that  order. 
Each  pigeon-hole  has  marked  below  it  the 
first  and  last  number  contained  therein,  so 
that  any  plan  can  be  found  in  a  few 
moments. 


In  the  author's  borough  the  <k»His  of 

new  house  are  twice  tested-first  by  water 
before  they  are  covered  in,  and  again,  ■ 011 
completion  of  the  building,  by  smoke.  The 
building  inspectors  are  required  to  enter 
regularly  in  a  book  provided  for  the  P™T° 
a  complete  record  of  all  visits  P“d  .  ™  d 

buildings  with  particulars  of  the  size  ana 
3  o  drains,  nature  of  foundation, 
Sb  of  timbers,  and  other  details  of  nnporte 
ance.  As  an  adjunct  to  a  drawing  office  a 
camera  is  most  useful.  The  author  makes  l 
a  practice  to  keep  a  photographic  record  of 
every  job  of  importance.  The  photographs 
Stakin'  during  the  progress  of  the  work :  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  negatives  are  care 
fully  dated  and  indexed  A  large  number 
of  photographs  are  also  taken  from  time  to 
time  in  connexion  with  building  P™tecut.ons 
and  other  litigation,  and  to  assist  in  meeting 
objections  under  the  Private  Streets  Works 
Act  and  other  statutes. 

In  most  towns  of  any  importance  it  is  now 
usual  to  have  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  stores  of  various 
kinds  and  of  t&m  labour.  system  is 

probably  the  best  yet  devised,  although  it  is 
not  free  from  imperfections.  It  is  essential 
that  specifications  and  contracts  should  be 
drawn  with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness, 
and  that  all  goods  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  tested  on  delivery  as,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  a  number  of  firms  wno 
make  it  a  practice  to  tender  at  cutting  prices 
for  the  supply  of  goods  of  this  land,  and 
who,  having  secured  the  contract,  endeavour 
to  make  it  pay  them  by  procuring  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  most  inferior  and  unreliable 

Inferior  picks  of  foreign  manufacture, 
bolts  and  nuts  of  low-grade  iron  that  fracture 
under  the  slightest  pressure,  brooms  of  the 
“best  Bahia  bass”  (sic)  that  wear  out  in  a 
week,  castings  of  maximum  weight  and 
minimum  quality,  and  many  other  articles  of 
the  cheap  and  nasty  kind,  most  of  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  experienced  men  after 
careful  examination.  The  contractor  knows 
that  in  many  cases  the  materials  are  required 
for  immediate  use,  and  that,  if  not  too 
obviously  worthless,  they  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  their 
rejection.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  stipu¬ 
lating  that  the  contractor  shall  repay  to  the 
corporation  the  cost  incurred  by  them  in- 
receiving,  testing,  and  returning  rejected 
goods,  and  that,  in  addition,  the  engineer 
shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  elsewhere 
materials  equal  to  the  quality  specified  in 
place  of  the  rejected  goods,  and  to  charge 
the  extra  Cost  to  the  contractor.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  if  strictly  enforced,  have  a  very 
beneficent  effect.  Samples  of  each  article  to 
be  included  in  the  contract  are  provided  for 
the  inspection  of  persons  tendering,  and  this 
saves  much  subsequent  difficulty,  though  it 
does  not  entirely  prevent  disputes. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  contracts  is 
that  for  the  supply  of  team  labour.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  to  provide  a  sample  horse 
and  driver,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  in  regard  to  the  carts  supplied.  The 
author  has  found  the  usual  cause  as  to  the 
rejection  of  inferior  horses  quite  ineffectual. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  half  a  dozen 
horses  are  rejected  on  arrival  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  are  sent  back  to  the  contractor, 
whose  only  loss  is,  say,  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  on  each  horse.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  the  corporation,  having  been 
previously  arranged  for  the  day  on  the 
assumption  that  the  six  hired  horses  referred 
to  would  be  available,  is  disorganised  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  portions  have  to 
be  neglected,  because  by  the  time  the  defec¬ 
tive  horses  have  been  discovered  and  sent 
home  it  is  too  late  to  obtain  suitable  substi¬ 
tutes  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  this 
difficulty  the  author  has  introduced  into  his 
specification  a  clause  stipulating  that  the 
contractor  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  in 
respect  of  every  horse  rejected.  This  has 
had  a  most  satisfactory  effect,  as  only  those 
firms  who  are  able  and  willing  to  supply 
proper  horses  care  to  submit  tenders.  With 
such  a  clause  consistently  enforced,  there  is 
no  temptation  to  others  to  tender,  and  in 
consequence  the  rejections  are  now  practically 
nil.  Of  course,  the  rates  charged  are  some¬ 
what  higher,  but  this  extra  cost  is  covered 


many  times  over  by  the  hicrW 
greater  quantity  of  the  »rk 
respect,  as  m  most  others  tfi,  ?  *  this 
cheapest.  ^t  13  ^ 

The  author  includes  as  ffilIch  , 
sible  under  the  niece  WOrk  J  '  ; 
part  of  the  contract,  as  he  finds  tw'T" 
the  quantity  of  the  material  to  1,7’,'?®' 
be  accurately  ascertained,  the  ■  ”  °» 
ally  done  cheaper  and  more  oroM  s®6t' 
the  contractor  is  paid  a  fixedB  il  *.* 

di“stor 

tra°cte£ftSletrS-.r& 

drain  and  sewer  pipes.  Tfr South  Jo! 
poration  purchase  direct  from  the 
pipes  of  this  kind  required  for  J M 
works,  and  issue  them  to  the  ami® 
where  one  is  employed.  The 
required  to  he  issued  at  the 

dep6t  where  they  are  thoroughly 

and  tested  before  being  accepted  C 
this  system  it  is  possible  to  maki  ,  2 
effective  examination  of  the  nines  tw  - 
they  were  supplied  by  the  oXj  j 
sent  directly  on  to  the  works.  The  m", 
delivery  to  the  depot  is  more  than  mZ 
by  the  saving  which  results  from 
direct  with  the  maker.  Tender  forms  for 
pipes,  ironmongery,  tools,  cast  and  nJt 
iron,  and  other  contracts  covering  a  law 
number  of  items  contain  a  fixed  schedule 
of  prices,  and  persons  tendering  are  required 
to  state  in  their  tenders  the  percentage  above 
or  below  these  schedule  prices  at  which  they 
are  prepared  to  supply.  This  facilitates  com. 
parison  and  saves  considerable  trouble  in 
allotting  the  contracts,  and  it  is  less  open  to 
the  objection  that,  those  who  are  familiar 
from  experience  with  the  quantities  gener¬ 
ally  used  have  an  advantage  in  tendering 
The  harness  contract  is  divided  into  tw 
part's.  The  first  includes  the  repair  of  al 
harness  in  use  in  the  stables  at  a  fixed  price 
per  horse  per  annum,  based  upon  the  average 
number  of  horses  sleeping  in  the  stables 
during  each  quarter.  The  second  portion 
includes  new  harness  and  sundries,  such  as 
halters,  bandages,  brushes,  combs,  nose¬ 
bags,  composition,  and  other  minor  require¬ 
ments. 

Probably  many  of  those  present  have  ex¬ 
perienced  more  or  less  difficulty  in  securing 
the  prompt  rendering  of  accounts  payable 
by  an  authority.  The  author  includes  in  all 
his  contracts  a  clause  stipulating  that 
accounts  shall  be  delivered  by  the  second  day 
of  each  month  for  the  goods  supplied  and 
work  done  during  the  preceding  month, 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
results  in  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  being 
made. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  the  author  that 
something  might  be  done— possibly  by  this 
Association — to  provide  at  a  reasonable  cost 
analytical  reports  and  expert  advice  as  to 
the  quality  of  various  materials  used  in 
corporation  work.  The  author  refers  more 
particularly  to  such  materials  as  engine  and 
other  oils,  paints,  red  and  white  lead, 
petroleum  for  lighting  and  for  use  in  internal 
combustion  engines,  disinfectants,  varnishes, 
creosote,  and  other  materials,  which  only  a 
qualified  chemist  can  properly  test.  Buyers 
of  such  materials  are  undoubtedly  exposed  to 
much  fraud,  and  the  matter  is  certainly  of 
great  importance  to  local  authorities.  Port¬ 
land  cement,  stoneware  pipes,  and  a  few 
others  are  generally  the  only  materials  too 
testing  of  which  engineers  themselves  under¬ 
take,  and  unless  samples,  of  the  otto 
materials  supplied  are  submitted  to  a  quali¬ 
fied  expert  from  time  to  time  for  examina¬ 
tion  the  authority  is  likely  to  suffer  serious 
loss.  Anyone  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  use  of  engine  oils,  for  example,  knows 
what  an  enormous  difference  there  is  in  tw 
intrinsic  value  of  various  samples  of  tins 
material,  and  how  difficult  it  is  without  an 
analytical  report  to  establish  adulteration 
and  fraud.  The  author  is  in.  the  habit  0 
obtaining  analytical  reports  in  res^.V 
samples  of  mortar,  taken  under  the  bund d| 
by-laws,  and  in  connexion  with  any  ®P°™ 
painting  contracts  he  always  specifies  • 
the  whole  of  the  white  lead  shall 
delivered  on  the  works  at  one  tune; 
he  may  take  samples  from  the  bniK 
analysis.  This  procedure  is  also  adopted » 
regard  to  some  other  materials. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  lat  y 
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in  regard  to  the  “burden  of  the  rates."  As 
nonicipal  engineers  are  responsible  for  a  large 

Srtion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
rities  throughout  the  country,  the 
mount  of  these  rates  must  be  influenced  to  an 
appreciable  extent  by  the  efficiency  or  other- 
top  of  the  engineer’s  administration.  The 
ithole  subject  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
importance,  and,  although  as  an  association 
it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  political 
or  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  it  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  interest  to  do  all  in  our 
poser  to  prevent  wasteful  or  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  to  see  that  the  ratepayers 
receive  full  value  for  their  money.  To  effect 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  every  item  of  ex¬ 
penditure  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
tie  greatest  care  taken  to  prevent  slackness 
in  any  department. 

The  author  finds  that  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
means  of  what  he  may  term  “expenditure 
charts,”  Enlarged  copies  of  some  of  the 
charts — kept  in  his  office — are  before  the 
meeting.  Practically  every  branch  of  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  author’s  department  is  now 
tie  subject  of  a  chart  of  this  kind.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  upon  the  chart  relating  to 
the  removal  of  house  refuse,  are  plotted 
corves,  representing  the  variation  in  the  total 
cost  Of  the  work  month  by  month,  and  the 
relative  cost  of  manual  and  team  labour,  also 
lie  number  of  men  and  horses  engaged  ;  and 
*hat  is  called  the  “estimate  line,”  which 
represents  the  amount  allowed  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  year  spread  evenly  over  the 
whole  period;  and  a  “population  curve,” 
which  indicates,  for  comparison,  the  growth 
of  the  population.  On  the  “  scavenging  ” 
wt  is  plotted  the  manual  labour  curve, 
team  curve,  and  total  expenditure  curve,  as 
we  1  as  the  estimate  line.  On  the  “  steam 
rolling '  chart  is  plotted  the  number  of  days 
worked  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  etc.,  and  on  the 
pumping  station”  chart  the  curves  repre¬ 
ss  the  gallons  pumped,  gas  consumed,  and 
rainfall. 


A  glance  at  any  one  of  these  charts  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  how  the  cost  compares  with 
im  estimate,  and  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
«tect  and  investigate  immediately  any  ap¬ 
preciable  variation  in  the  former.  The 
r«son  for  such  variation  is  noted  on  the 
wt,  so  that,  should  it  be  found  at  the  end 
eftbe  year  that  the  estimate  has  been  ex- 
wded,  an  explanation  can  at  once  be  given, 
lie  chart  is  also  of  value  in  connexion  with 
tie  preparation  of  estimates  for  the  ensuing 


in  regard  to  expenditure  on  new  works 
juried  out  by  direct  labour,  a  prime  cosi 
■  is  kept.  This  is  not  only  'of  great  help 
m  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  esti 
mates,  but  it  also  enables  the  engineer  tc 
Jr.0*  close'y  the  cost  of  various  iobs  durint 
r?  Wess.  The  author  has  found  it  con 
cnient  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  th< 
ty0raI  conditions,  specification,  and  quan 
1  7  rioting  to  the  various  contracts  ii 
no,  bound  up  in  cheap  covers,  as  soon  ai 
ev  are  received  from  the  printers.  Aftei 
« acceptance  of  a  tender  the  copies  of  th< 
jntities  are  priced  out,  and  the  whole  ol 
aocuments  relating  to  any  contract  arc 
ns  available  for  reference  at  any  time 
ne  author  also  has  several  sets  of  the  annua 
for  stores  and  cartage  bound  in  e 
jnar  manner,  and  priced  out  as  soon  a: 
cenvp28Cts- are  ,  et'  .  This  is  found  a  greal 
‘.nce  m  checking  accounts,  and  foi 
Kierence  generally. 

».™iSienttSca.vensinS  of  a  town  is  now 
2 T?  f8  ™  important  influenc, 

Ib  ■ ;  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Ii 
■tl?ls  ;?°rk>  it  is  well  to  divide 
J*  7"  “*?  Astncts,  and  to  appoint  t[ 
sort  J^oient  number  of  scavengers  tc 
2?  «“  potion  of  a  district  fore 

iiould  tj”?  p?jlbJe'  ?ach  distnct  foremaj 
a  small  office  o. 
W!“c?  hls  men  can  start,  anc 

»BM  hLS’l,t00lS’  ^°oks'  and  other  acces' 
h  i  kept-  A  drawing  of  the  dis 

‘Wm  th»d  f°rth’S  at  Southern 

fct  1  !  ,1  It  will  be  observe! 

V,-, .  a  desk  at  one  end,  and  a  cup 
It  :  °  ntain  the  foreman’s  books, 
tarn  S°VZtnt'  ec°no“i.ral>  and  satis 
Waponsible  for  .Pac  i  clvstrict  foremar 
jJTOble  for  reporting  8„ch  matters  as  the 
•1  damage  to  carriage-ways 


footpaths,  street  trees,  or  tree-guards,  over¬ 

hanging  trees,  obstructions,  defective  gulleys, 
and  other  matters  of  a  like  character. 

In  towns  where  a  large  number  of  street 
trees  have  been  planted,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  scavengers  supplied  with  a  small 
quantity  of  yarn,  and  to  instruct  them  to  tie 
up  any  trees  that  may  have  become  un¬ 
secured.  By  this  means  valuable  trees  may 
often  be  saved.  Another  matter,  which  the 
author  finds  it  of  advantage  to  make  the 
district  foreman  responsible  for,  is  that  of 
openings  in  public  roads  and  footpaths. 
Probably  most  of  those  present  have  had 
more  or  less  trouble  in  dealing  with  this 
matter,  and  have  suffered  both  in  time  and 
temper  by  having  roads  disturbed  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  have  been  nicely  made 
up  and  repaired. 

In  the  author’s  borough,  every  person  who 
desires  to  open  a  public  road  or  path  is 
required  to  pay  a  deposit,  and  to  sign  a 
printed  form  containing  an  undertaking  to 
execute  the  work  expeditiously  and  with 
care,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  lighting, 
guarding,  and  condition  of  the  trench,  and 
for  the  restoration  thereof,  and  for  any 
accident  or  damage  caused  thereby. 

Deposits  in  respect  of  carriage-way  open¬ 
ings  are  returned  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  if  the  road  surface  has  been  properly 
restored  and  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  during  that  period.  The  deposits  in 
respect  of  openings  in  footpaths  are  retained 
by  the  corporation,  who  insist  upon  executing 
all  repaving  work  by  their  own  staff. 

Before  making  up  a  road,  or  executing 
any  extensive  repairs,  it  is  the  author’s  prac¬ 
tice  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  gas 
and  water  companies,  and  others  having 
mains,  etc.,  in  the  road,  with  the  request 
that  they  will  carry  out  any  alterations  or 
extensions  of  their  plant  they  may  have  in 
contemplation,  before  the  road  works  are 
commenced.  This  often  results  in  a  saving 
both  to  the  ratepayers  and  to  the  company 
affected. 

Each  of  the  district  foremen  is  supplied 
every  morning  with  a  list  of  the  openings 
sanctioned  in  his  district  on  the  previous 
day,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  report  immediately 
any  unauthorised  openings  or  dangerous 
trenches. 

In  many  towns  considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  disposing  of  road  sweepings, 
and  frequently  they  have  to  be  conveyed  long 
distances.  Street  orderly  bins  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use  as  temporary  receptacles  for  road 
sweepings,  which  are  collected  at  intervals 
by  ordinary  carts.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  the  author  that  these  bins  are  open  to 
grave  objection.  They  are  obstructive,  un¬ 
sightly,  and  insanitary.  They  are  not 
economical,  because  their  contents  have  to  be 
handled  two  or  three  times;  they  cannot  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  often  most  offensive.  These  objec¬ 
tions  led  the  author  to  devise  a  system  for  the 
collection  and  removal  of  road  sweepings.  A 
short  description  of  it  may  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  the  members  of  tnis  association,  as 
in  practical  work  at  Southend  it  has  been 
found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  For 
the  collection  of  the  sweepings,  there  are 
made,  in  the  corporation  workshops,  specially- 
designed  hand-carts. 

The  subject  of  street  watering  has  been 
much  discussed  lately,  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  various  preparations  alleged 
to  possess  the  quality  of  preventing  dust. 
The  author  must  admit  that  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  very  favourably  impressed 
him  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  these  dust 
layers.  By  their  use  the  dust  is  certainly 
kept  down  longer  than  by  the  use  of  water 
alone,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  their  capabilities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  cost 
must  be  greater  than  usually  stated. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  question  of  ex¬ 
pense,  there  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  use  of  water  alone 
as  a  dust-laying  agent.  In  a  thoroughfare 
used  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  vehicular 
traffic,  there  must  be,  even  with  the  most 
impervious  surface,  a  more  or  less  constant 
deposit  of  offensive  matter,  which  is  quickly 
ground  to  fine  particles  by  the  passage  of  the 
traffic,  and  which,  in  dry  weather,  becomes 
dust  of  a  highly  dangerous  and  unpleasant 
kind,  unless  the  road  is  kept  in  a  moist  con¬ 
dition.  This  can  only  be  done  by  constant  | 


watering,  which  not  only  prevents  dust,  but 
also  cleanses  the  road  surface.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  water  cools  the  air  Eind  increases 
its  humidity — two  effects  which  are  both 
pleasant  and  healthful.  This,  of  course,  is 
of  special  importance  in  residential  districts. 

In  regard  to  road  maintenance,  the  author 
has  found  that  the  highest  efficiency  and 
greatest  economy  are  attained  by  making  the 
district  foremen  personally  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  roads  in  their  respective 
districts.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  foreman  to  attend  promptly  to  any 
patching  and  repairs,  and  he  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose  with  sufficient  suitable 
material  at  convenient  positions  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  For  macadam  roads  the  patching 
material  should  be  small,  and  the  work 
should  be  carefully,  skilfully,  and  regularly 
executed.  If  this  is  done  the  life  of  the 
roads  will  be  very  much  extended.  They 
will  wear  more  evenly,  the  concussion  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  passage  of  traffic  over  an 
excessively  rough  surface  will  be  avoided, 
and  water  will  run  off  more  quickly. 

The  labour  question  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  local  authorities,  especially  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  work  executed  by  direct  labour, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  larger  number  of 
towns  employ  a  considerable  staff  of  work¬ 
men  of  various  grades,  the  wages  bill  fre¬ 
quently  reaching  10,000Z.  to  20,000Z.,  or  even 
more,  per  annum.  The  municipal  engineer 
has,  therefore,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  to  manage  and  direct  an  extensive 
and  important  business  undertaking.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  this  direction  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  efficient  organisation  and  strict  super¬ 
vision  of  labour,  and  by  the  possession  of 
thorough  experience  of  the  value  and 
character  of  materials  and  plant.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  deal  generally  with  the 
question  of  organisation,  as  each  town  must 
be  considered,  to  a  great  extent,  on  its  own 
merits,  in  view  of  its  special  circumstances 
and  local  conditions.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principle  of  general  application  is 
that  of  individual  responsibility.  As  far  as 
possible  each  man’s  duties  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  he  should  be  given  as  much  work 
as  he  can  efficiently  perform — but  no  more. 
It  is  generally  found  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  placing  one  man  in  charge — 
under  the  engineer — of  the  whole  of  the  out¬ 
door  work.  Under  this  one  man  are  district 
and  depot  foremen  and  inspectors  in  charge 
of  various  sections  of  work,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  are  assisted  by  sub-foremen  and 
gangers.  The  appointment  of  a  supreme 
head  promotes  co-ordination,  prevents 
friction,  and  saves  waste  of  labour  and' 
materials.  The  author  is  aware  that  in  some 
towns  this  principle  is  not  followed.  The 
work  is  divided  into  a  number  of,  more  or 
less,  separate  and  independent  departments. 
For  instance,  one  man  is  in  charge  of  road 
work,  another  of  scavenging,  another  of  the 
collection  of  house  refuse,  and  so  on.  Such, 
an  arrangement  must,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
militate  against  efficiency,  and  result  in  more 
or  less  waste.  It  means,  probably,  that  carts 
are  often  loaded  one  way  when  they  might 
be  loaded  in  both  directions ;  that  one  depart¬ 
ment  will,  at  times,  be  paying  for  the  re¬ 
moval  and  disposal  of  material  which  would 
be  of  value  to  another  department;  and  that 
on  occasions  there  is,  in  one  department,  a 
temporary  overplus  and  consequent  waste  of 
labour  which  might  have  been  profitably 
employed  elsewhere. 

- *-♦— - 

THE  LATE  MR.  WATERHOUSE. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  took  place  on  Monday  in  the 
churchyard  of  Yattendon,  some  six  miles 
from  Pangbourne.  Unfortunately*  heavy 
rainstorms  prevailed  during  the  day,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  weather,  a  numerous  body 
of  relatives  and  friends  assembled  from  all 
parts  at  the  graveside.  The  coffin  was  borne 
on  a  hand  bier  by  the  estate  workmen  from 
Yattendon  Court.  Among  the  members  of 
the  family  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Waterhouse,  Miss  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Amy  as 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Michael  Waterhouse,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Waterhouse.  Others  present 
included  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Fry,  TVlr.  C. 
Redmayne,  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  and  Miss 
Hodgkin,  Mr.  Elist  Hodgkin,  Mr.  Howard 
I  Hodgkin  and  Mrs.  Hodgkin,  Miss  Hodgkin, 
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Miss  A.  M.  Hodgkin,  Mr.  Wilson  Crewdson, 
Mr.  Crewdson  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Leonard 
Redmayne,  Mr.  Paul  Bevan,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Hardcastle,  the  Rev.  J.  Forrest,  past  and 
present  members  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  s  archi¬ 
tectural  staff,  Professor  Elsey  Smith  and 
Mr.  Driver  (representing  the  Architectural 
Association),  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Mr. 
G.  Northover,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Tanner  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects),  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler 
(representing  the  Royal  Sanitary  In¬ 
stitute),  Rev.  Canon  Beeching  and  Rev.  H. 
Bowden  Smith  (former  Rectors  of  Yatten- 
don),  Sir  W.  Cameron  Gull  and  the  Hon. 
Lady  Gull,  Mr.  Acland,  K.C.  (Recorder  of 
Oxford),  and  Mr.  George  William  Palmer. 

To  the  list  of  works  given  in  the  obituary 
notice  in  our  columns  of  August  26  should 
be  added  No.  18,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  north 
side,  the  offices  of  the  Equity  and  Law  Life 
Assurance  Company.  The  elevation  of  stone 
is  an  example  of  his  earlier  work  in  London. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  exhibition  of  drawings  and  photographs, 
illustrating  researches  in  the  higher  refine¬ 
ments  in  the  architecture  of  medieval  build¬ 
ings,  will  be  held  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Queen-street.  It  will  be  opened  on 
Wednesday,  September  6,  at  four  o’clock,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March. 


Correspondence. 

SECRET  COMMISSIONS. 

,_J3ir, — We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  Mr. 
Quennell’s  letter  in  your  last  issue. 

That  such  an  attempted  dishonest  transaction 
as  he  refers  to  may  have  occurred  we  do  not  ques¬ 
tion,  but  we  do  emphatically  affirm  that,  if  the 
instructions  were  “  that  this  15  per  cent,  was  not 
to  figure  on  the  invoice,  as  in  due  course  the  same 
would  come  before  the  surveyors.  .  .  and  that 

this  is  the  general  method,”  such  instructions 
would  certainly  not  be  acted  on  by  any  respectable 
quantity  surveyors  in  settling  up  the  variations. 

1  .'.After  a  long  experience  we  can  say  that  we 
have  never  known  of  such  an  attempt  being  made, 
and  we  regard  the  statement  that  the  “  general 
method  ”  of  surveyors  in  making  themselves 
parties  |  to  swindling  transactions  of  this  sort  is  a 
libel  on  the  profession.  Young  &  Brown. 


<  OLD  BUILDING,  BROAD-STKEET. 
gm, —With  reference  to  Mr.  J.  Stannah  s  letter 
to  you  in  last  week’s  issue  of  your  paper, 
as  to  the  period  of  the  “old’  work  lard  bme 
through  the  demolition  of  the  adjoining  buildings, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  Mr.  Stannah  access  to 
the  site  to  enable  him  to  examine  the  work 
which  he  refers.  I  am,  however,  afraid  that 
disappointment  will  be  in  stole  for  him, 
stone  walls  to  which  he  refers  are  only  bncks 
painted  white,  and  the  windows  only  stucco 
decorations  on  the  wall,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
“very  quaint  bit  of  architecture,  is  on  y  a 
deoomtive  device  of  no  very  ancient  date  to 
hide  the  plain  brickwork  of  ‘^adjomng^cto^  . 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Rev. 
Montague  Fowler,  the  Rector  of  All  HaUows-on- 
the-Wall,  to  examine  what  Mr.  Stannah  supposes 
to  be  ancient  architecture.  .  ,  - 

I  found  it  to  be  a  whimsical  romance  m  stocK 
bricks  and  plaster.  „  ,  0 

I  understand  it  was  stuck,  up  by  a  dentist, 
who  had  chambers  in  the  buddings  now  being 
pulled  down,  and  who  wished  to  make  his  back 
yard  “  pretty.”  So  he  plastered  over  the  circular 
vestry,  which  Dance  had  built  on  the  bastion  of 
London  Wall,  and  ornamented  it,  and  some 
sheds  in  his  yard,  in  the  Gothic  manner. 

A.  W.  VENNER. 

SiR  — The  “  quaint  bit  of  architecture 
mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  Stannah  in  the  letter  you 
printed  on  August  26  is  of  brick,  and  stands 
against  the  north  wall  of  All  Hallows  Church, 
which  is  in  alignment  with  a  piece  of  the  old 
City  wall.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  ol  the 
church,  nor  is  it  the  vestry.  The  adjoining 
vestry,  on  the  west  side,  projects  much  further 
from  the  church,  and,  it  is  supposed,  takes 
its  rounded  shape  from  being  raised  upon  a 
bastion  of  the  City  wall.  The  fragment  comprises 
a  curved  wall,  only  one  brick  in  thickness,  which 
abuts  against  a  long  and  thicker  brick  wall  built 
out  at  a  right  angle  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
church.  At  the  return  of  the  long  wall,  remoter 
from  the  church,  is  a  fireplace.  The  long  wall, 
the  curved  wall,  and  another  modern  curved 
wall  (for  the  stairs  from  the  vestry  to  the  pulpit) 
extending  from  the  church  wall,  enclose  a  small 
space,  which  is  entered,  through  a  door  in  the 
curved  wall,  from  the  cleared  ground  which  was 
formerly  the  town  ditch,  since  traversed  by  New 
Broad-street.  The  walling  of  the  fragment  is 
white-washed ;  courses  and  festoons  of  large 
pebbles  or  unchipped  flints  are  fantastically 
embedded  in  its  face  ;  and  it  is  pierced— with  no 
regard  to  symmetry  of  arrangement — with  several 
small  pointed  windows,  blocked  openings,  and, 
at  the  upper  stage,  a  slightly  convexed  two-light 
pointed  window,  unglazed.  At  the  sill  of  each 
of  the  two  lancet-shaped  openings  is  a  projection 
in  the  form  of  .a  half -bowl  or  stoup ;  a  similar 
pointed  window  is  inserted  in  the  brick  wall  of 


the  vestry.  Of  the  houses 
the  south  side  of  New  Julled  down 
three  abutted,  it  is  evident ^  d's.treet  two 
wall  and  the  church,  but  against  the  Cib 
between  the  other  houses  and'th?  interv4 
the  fragment  m  question.  the  ve%  and 

- - - -  D..JJ, 

THE  ARCHTTECTURat 

PHOTOGRAPHIC^oVI&OS 

Sir— I  wish  to  brim, 
photographic  competition  i/SSl  ft#  , 
the  Architectural  Association  p.!r  b, 

Club,  and  is  open  to  all 


tural  profession. 


iarchitec! 


The  Council  of  the  Assnniov 
three  guineas  tor  the  best  seUi’mw"  *  P"“'i 

The  main  conditions  are  L  iSP1*  “taitH 

(1)  The  competition  is  ZZ°T‘~ 

photographs  adapted  for  the  mZ,*0  .**■  « 
tec  tural  study.  purposes  of  arehi. 

(2)  Each  set  should  consist  of  not  ™  , 

twelve  prints,  and  should  illustratf  10  tha» 
or  class  of  subjects.  trate  subject  , 

( 3 )  Copies  of  the  winning  prints  hr  „ 

process  must  be  deposited  with  *  PtnnaDt“ 
Association  before  the  pmP  „  Arclutwhral 
winner.  prize  is  presented  to  the 

(4)  Photographs  must  be  sent  tn  tu  c 

of  the  Architectural  Association  ^  Secreta'? 
Cycling  Club  at  18,  Tuftoa-sheet  §2  and 
not  later  than  October  1.  ’  Westm®ster, 

(5)  The  judging  will  ’be  first  , 

Committee  of  the  Camera  andCvcfiL  fi,};'  ,he 
the  prints  having  reached  a  fair  ? t0 
technical  excellence,  and  will  than  of 
adjudged  by  an  authority  H 

photographer)  appointedby  thePre|£  Tl* 
Architectural  Association.  X  esident  of 'he 

The  j  udge  appointed  by  the  President  tv 
is  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton/  I  shall 
send  further  particulars  to inta*j 

Hon.  Sec.  A.  A.  Camera 

Illustrations. 

HULL  TOWN  HALL  AND  LAW 
COURTS.  V 
WING  to  the  demand  of  the 
authorities  for  four  law  court3 
on  the  ground  floor,  instead  of 
u=—  ^ee  on  the  first,  the  whole  of  the 
building  has  had  to  be  remodelled,  thus 
enabling  the  architects  (Messrs.  Russell  4 
Cooper)  the  opportunity  of  designing  this 
and  the  municipal  portion  as  one  composi¬ 
tion,  the  centre  of  which  is  treated  with  a 
deeply-recessed  arch  over  entrance,  with 
sculpture  symbolical  of  the  interests  of  the 
city. 


St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Elveden :  Plan. 
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The  exterior  is  in  Ancaster  stone;  the 
columns,  which  are  entirely  detached,  are 
of  Darley  Dale.  ......  , 

The  Law  Courts  are  now  being  built,  and 
jfo  remainder  will  follow  at  their  completion. 
Hears.  Quibell,  Son,  &  Greenwood,  of  Hull, 
w  the  builders,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraser  the 
clerk  of  works.  The  drawing  was  exhibited 
in  this  year’s  E.  A. 

ST.  ANDREW’S,  ELVEDEN. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Elveden,  went 
through  a  process  of  XIXth  century  restora¬ 
tion  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  which  sadly 
ifetted  its  antiquarian  interest. 

The  growth  of  the  parish  has  involved  an 
extension  of  the  accommodation,  which  has 
tea  undertaken  by  Lord  Iveagh.  The  old 
m  will  become  an  aisle,  and  the  chancel  a 
side  chapel,  the  interesting  early  XlVth  cen- 
tar  features  of  the  old  chancel  being  main- 
tained. 

The  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Cornish  k  Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe. 


BRISTOL  CENTRAL  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  building  is 
lie  large  reference-room  in  the  first  floor  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  whole  front  to  Deanery- 
rad. 

The  Bristol-room,  for  the  reception  of  old 
MSS.,  etc.,  adjoins  the  reference-room,  and 
rill  be  fitted  with  the  old  oak  fittings  (in¬ 
cluding  a  carved  fireplace  by  Grinling  Gib¬ 
bons)  from  the  old  King-street  library. 

The  librarian’s  offices  and  workrooms  are 
on  this  floor,  and  face  towards  Lower  Col¬ 
leen.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  news 
f*  magazine  rooms,  and  the  lending 
department. 

The  entrance-hall  has  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
owed  with  sky-blue  glass  mosaic.  The  walls 
and  piers  are  lined  with  marbles,  Greek  cipol- 
lino  being  used  for  the  dado,  Irish  green  for 
wd  grande  antique  for  skirting, 
floors  are  covered  with  slabs  of  Pias- 
traccia  marble.  The  basement  contains  news- 
paper-room,  specification  of  patents  room. 
m  book  store,  etc. 

In  designing  the  building,  an  attempt  was 

tk  tbe  new  work  harmoniously 

U  abbey  gateway  adjoining. 

‘Vu  lar§e  figul'e  panels  over  the 

S"®1  k.vs  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
rfl™'  a"d  represent  Chaucer  (with  his 
tanterbury  Pilgrims),  Bede,  and  Alfred, 
cue  carved  enrichments  and  shields  are  bv 
.  W.  Auniomer.  The  heraldic  glazing  to 
k(t  ,|  1  s.taircase,  reference-room,  and 
oiroom  is  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Nelson. 

"  SpedaUjr 

J “®" Jlcocto  &  Co.,  of  Wolverhemp- 
">  «  the  builders.  H.  Percy  Adams. 


CHURCH, 


»ISD01V,  OHULMLEIGH 
DEVON. 

c£S<,,iai.'tindow  t0  the  Iate  Sector  of 
C  ..u  was  Tut  “P  ™  1903.  was 
Send™  executed  by  Miss  C.  C. 

iftS  %-St.  Martin  of  Tours  dividing 
feliSe.’.f  the and  in  the  pre 
*rtti  n-Piaf*ble  of  theGood  S^aritan. 
■S  tw  iBMrS  i.Boniface  o£  Crediton 
Ck  htuhc  f>oulhern  Church.  In  his 
bvjj HnJ?  •  a?  ?xe\  emblematic  of  the 
calc  of  Thor’  Sl?g  e'banded>  of  a  huge  sacred 
imltitQde  ’  Whereby  he  averted  a  pagan 

^TO«fhlTtt'ArC“thl>ei‘  0f  Lindis- 
h,,  K,  *“llaS  the  Northern  Church;  and 

*lf'ttcher.P  ™b  °  °f  tbe  Sower.  typifying 

W  ,T?Li  ,sil™y  ,in  e£f“t.  being  com¬ 
be  in  ,  jiy  of  glosses,  very  light  in 

““b-  yellow8  bILp*13  *°  be  neither  predomi- 
groduVe  in ’uT  Srey~an  attempt  to 
»t» centl  J  wbat  Passes  for  white  in 

f» fully  g’“f'.  GIasa  of  that  period 
tbe  P^aaiy  quality  of 
“*■  St  Marti‘h-  p.un‘y  °f  its  brilliant 

No*  stain  ’  •  '~b'  Cuthbert  s  cope  is  in 
[face's  r"8  t0  0ranSe  in  Places. 
7*  panik  „  ^5^”’  w‘tk  a  border  of 

tS’eT”*  scraPs  °f  tod, 

•  the  background  behind  the 


figures  is  purple,  and  behind  the  canopies 
blue.  The  window  is  heavily  leaded,  most 
of  the  glass  being  in  very  small  pieces.  This 
produces  a  very  mosaic-like  effect. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cutting,  leading, 
and  firing,  the  window  was  carried  out  by  the 
designer.  She  superintends  the  cutting  of  the 
glass  herself,  chooses  the  actual  pieces,  and 
makes  her  own  “  cutlines.”  She  also  does  all 
the  painting  on  the  glass  herself. 

The  illustration  of  the  Gateshead  window 
should  have  been  given  on  December  17,  1904, 
when  we  published  a  double-page  plate  of  the 
east  window. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Leather  for  Libraries.  By  E.  W. 
Hulme,  J.  G.  Parker,  A.  Seymour- Jones, 
C.  Davenport,  and  F.  G.  Williams. 
(London :  The  Library  Supply  Company, 
181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  Is.  6d.  net.) 

The  Brassworkers  of  Berlin  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  :  A  Comparison.  Joint  Report  of 
R.  H.  Best,  W.  J.  Davis,  and  C.  Perks. 
(London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Westminster. 
Is.  net.) 

British  Progress  in  Pumps  and  Pump¬ 
ing  Engines.  By  P.  R.  Bjorling  (National 
Engineering  and  Trade  Lectures,  Vol.  II., 


Window,  Chulmleigh  Church,  Devon. 
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Edited  by  Ben  H.  Morgan).  (London : 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  James- 
street,  Haymarket.  6s.  net.) 

British  Progress  in  Gas  Works  Plan 
and  Machinery.  By  C.  E.  Brackenbury, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  (National  Engineering  and 
Trade  Lectures,  Edited  by  Ben  H  Morgan, 
Vol  III.).  (London:  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  James-street,  Haymarket.  6s. 
net.) 


Organ  Case,  St.  Paul's  Sonooi.-In  reference 
to  the  organ  ease  illustrated  m  our  last  issue, 
the  name  of  the  firm  who  executed  the  work w 
inaccurately  stated.  The  work  was  earned 
out  by  James  Garvie  &  Sons,  of  Abeideen, 
and  Little  Britain,  E.C. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 


-IX. 


STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES- 
Boileb  Sitting  (continued). 

1HIS  week  we  deal  with  the  setting 
of  various  forms  of  cylindrical 
boilers,  which  are  treated  in  a 
manner  somewhat  resemblingjhat 


Ka—aKaJ  manner  somewnau  lesomuiuig 
adopted  for  the  Cornish  and  Lancashire 


b°Special  varieties  of  Cornish  and  Lancashire 
boilers  are-  seated  in  very  mnch  the  same  way 
S  orfinary  types,  but  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  detail  as  may  be  demanded 
by  distinctive  features  of  design. 


The  setting  for  th0  . , 
boiler,  illustrated  in  Fig  5^  ^bula, 
Lancashire  multitubular '  boiW'  18)  ^  tl» 
the  same  page,  ought  to  b. 
the  furnace  gases  pass  throuS' f  “  % 
small  tubes  m  succession,  lS»«ii 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  bdKj, ,*» 
along  each  side  to  the  main  fl,,!  ’  an,d  H 

and  illustrated  in  Articles  VH 
A  less  expensive,  hut  at  tv, 10 
far  less  efficient,  method  is  S* 
ducts  of  combustion  to  pass  tWi  ^ 
nace  and  fire  tubes, 
direct  into  the  main  flue  °m  ^  latter 
This  arrangement  is  illustrate  •  „ 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boilsr1'  *’ 
ported  on  seating  blocks  incomoS-  ,!♦ 
dwarf  cross-walls,  so  that  the  Eli  “ thr® 
shell  is  very  little  above  floor  W  °?  f 
the  downtakeflue  leads  to  the  main fl„?d  ft1 
in  this  case,  is  shown  belowT^  e’wH 
A  shallow  blow-off  pit  is  the  „S,  Jjfi 
requiring  brickwork,  and  as  no  h„t  „  a,i 
flues  are  required  the  body  of  ttS)  "* 
be  left  without  other  lJ» 

adequate  lagging  of  non-coniucS  Zj 
If  preferred,  the  boiler  could  be6  23 


entirely  by  brickwork  ftTbXM 
tween  the  seating  block*  m\„u  l. 


tween  the  seating  blocks  might  be  01 
The  cross-walls  need  not  be  mom  ft. 
thick  for  small  boilers,  and  fe'jj 
the  larger  sizes.  It  is  very  important 
the  bearing  surface  should  be  redujj E 
as  possible  by  using  bricks  of  semi-cirealmJ! 
section  at  the  top  of  each  cross-wall  TV# 
walls  may  be  connected  longitudiaail,  t 
brick  paving,  or,  better  still,  by  a  sr- 


Window,  All  Saints’  Chapel,  St.  Chad’s,  Gateshead.  Designed  by  Miss  C.  C.  Townshend. 
( See  page  255. 


The  construction  and  dimensions  of  ll> 
blow-off  pit,  the  downtake  flue,  and  the  main 
flue  will  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  and  generally  in  accordance  with  t-i 
particulars  given  in  preceding  articles 
For  temporary  installations,  a  stili  m 
simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  setting  m 
be  adopted  by  dispensing  with  brickwork ! 
altogether,  as  represented  in  Fig,  41,  ^ 
the  boiler  is  simply  placed  on  cast-irts 
cradles.  For  the  conveyance  of  furnace  gaxi 
from  the  fire  tubes,  a  steel  plate  back  Ak, 
or  smoke-box,  is  riveted  to  the  boiler,  and;; 
the  top  of  this  flue  is  a  steel  plate  smoke  pip, 
The  back  flue  should  be  lined  with  fireclay  ] 
bricks  or  blocks  to  protect  it  from  flam, 
The  supporting  cradles  are  made  of  sufficient 
height  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  blow- 
off  pit. 

If  this  mode  of  setting  be  adopted,  cate 
should  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  suppor. 
for  the  cradles,  as  well  as  a  perfectly  dry ' 
bottom  beneath  the  boiler,  which,  as  in  tie 
preceding  case,  must  be  properly  lagged  will 
non-conducting  material. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  type  of  boiler 
combining  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Lancashire  and  multitubular  boilers,  in  tb 
manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  p,  18,  This 
distinct  methods  of  setting  can  he  adopt*! 
for  the  boiler  in  question. 

(1)  The  furnace  gases  may  be  caused  to 
proceed  through  the  furnace  tube,  or  tabs, 
to  the  combustion  chamber  at  the  bad, 
thence  through  the  return  tubes  to  the  fra: 
smoke-box,  and  along  side  flues  to  the  mii 
flue. 

(2)  The  furnace  gases  may  proceed  through 
the  furnace  tube,  or  tubes,  and  the  return 
tubes  to  the  front  smoke-box,  as  before,  ail 
then  divided  so  that  part  of  the  gases  pass 
below  the  boiler  and  part  along  the  sides,  ka 
streams  meeting  near  the  main  flue. 

(3)  The  boiler  can  _  be  installed  withont 

brickwork,  being  provided  with  a  steel  pl» 
combustion  chamber  at  the  back,  lined  wu 
firebrick,  whence  the  gases  pass  through  a 
return  tubes  to  the  front  smoke-box,  & 
thence  into  a  steel  plate  chimney  at  the  fr® 
of  the  boiler.  „  ,  ,  . .  , 

Fig.  42  illustrates  the  first  mode  of  W 
ment.  The  boiler  is  supported  on  e* 
saddles,  between  which  is  a  lo»  mmw 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  separai lug  tk 
side  flues.  The  combustion  ela*” 
back  end  corresponds,  so  fir  is  d® 
and  construction  arc 
downtake  flue  of  an  ordinary  tan® ; 
Cornish  boiler.  The  aid.  w*  of  k “ 
work  are  built  up  from  the  w  ,  ... 
tion  slab,  which  we 
vided  as  a  prelirnma^^^ 
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ttr  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
licashire  boiler,  this  being  necessitated  by 
•fct  higher  level  of  the  internal  heating  sur- 
to  represented  by  the  return  tubes.  No 
mcial  features  occur  in  the  constructive 
details  of  these  flues,  which  are  floored,  lined, 
itj  covered  in  the  manner  fully  described  in 
preceding  articles.  . 

On  reference  to  Fig.  42,  it  will  be  noticed 
tbi  the  side  flues  are  sloped  down  at  either 
side  so  as  to  provide  conveniently  for  access 
to  the  main  flue. 

The  front  cross-wall,  the  recess  wall  for 
bk-off  connexion,  and  the  blow-off  pit  are 
built  and  proportioned  in  general  accordance 
Kith  the  particulars  previously  stated, 
fig.  43  illustrates  the  second  method  of 
selling  this  class  of  boiler,  which  is  here 
show  supported  on  seating  blocks  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  walls  forming  a  bottom  flue. 

The  combustion  chamber  is  built  of  brick 
with  flue  covers,  substantially  as  described  in 
connexion  with  Cornish  and  Lancashire 
boilers.  The  height  of  this  chamber  is 
governed  by  the  level  of  the  uppermost  return 
tubes  and  its  width  by  the  measurements 
from  side  to  side  of  the  furnace  and  return 
tubes. 

From  the  back  of  the  front  smoke-box,  the 
[redacts  of  combustion  pass  to  the  side  and 
lotion  flues.  Instead  of  affording  a  passage 
directly  to  the  main  flue,  as  in  the  setting 
of  an  ordinary  Lancashire  or  Cornish  boiler, 


Table  XII. — Approximate  Dimensions  of  Brick  Furnaces  and  Flues  for  Multitubular 
Boilers  (Without  Side  Flues). 


Diameter 
of  Boiler 
Shell. 

Furnace. 

Ashpit. 
Height  at 
Front 

Below  Grate. 

Back  Flue. 
Front  to 
Back. 

Smokebox. 
Front  to 
Back. 

Width  at  Top. 

Width  at 
Bottom. 

Height. 
Grate  to  Bot¬ 
tom  of  Boiler. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

8  0 

3  4 

3  0 

1  0 

1  9 

1  0 

3  6 

3  10 

3  0 

1  9 

2  0 

1  0 

1  0 

4  0 

4  4 

4  0 

1  9 

2  0 

1  0 

1  0 

4  6 

4  10 

4  0 

2  0 

2  3 

1  9 

6  0 

6  4 

5  0 

2  0 

2  3 

1  9 

1  3 

5  6 

6  10 

6  0 

2  3 

2  0 

2  0 

1  0 

0  0 

.0  4 

0  0 

2  3 

2  6 

2  0 

1  0 

Table  XIII. — Approximate  .Dimensions  of  Brick  Furnaces  and  Flues  for  Multitubular 
Boilers  (With  Side  Flues). 


Diameter 
to  Boiler 
Shell. 

Furnace. 

Back 

Flue. 

Side  Flues. 
Width. 

Smokebox. 
Front  to  Back. 

Width. 

Height. 

Width  at  Top. 

Front  to  Back. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

in. 

ft.  in. 

3  0 

2  2 

1  6 

2  3 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

3  0 

2  0 

1  9 

2  9 

0 

1  3 

4  0 

2  10 

1  9 

3  3 

1  6 

0 

1  3 

4  0 

3  3 

2  0 

3  9 

9 

1  0 

5  0 

3  7 

2  0 

4  3 

1  9 

9 

1  0 

6  0 

3  11 

2  3 

4  9 

1  9 

9 

1  9 

0  0 

4  4 

2  3 

5  3 

1  9 

9 

1  9 

the  side  flues  are  stopped  at  the  back  end, 
and  each  of  them  has  an  opening  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  bottom  flue.  The  area  of 
the  side  openings  should  not  be  more  than 
one- third  that  of  the  main  openings  into  the 
front  end  of  the  bottom  flue. 

The  third  method  of  fixing  the  Type  of 
boiler  now  under  consideration  does  not  re¬ 
quire  detailed  description,  as  the  combustion 
chamber  behind  and  the  chimney  in  front  are 
supplied  as  parts  of  the  boiler.  Beyond  the 
building  of  a  fireclay  lining  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  no  brickwork  is  required. 

Marine  boilers  of  the  return  tube  dry-back 
type  are  very  much  akin  to  boilers  of  the 
kind  we  have  just  dealt  with,  and  when 
applied  to  land  service  they  can  be  set  in  the- 


same  manner. 

We  now  come  to  the  externally-fired  multi¬ 
tubular  boiler  (see  Fig.  4,  p.  18).  This  is  a 
form  of  steam  generator  which  affords  wide- 
scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  expert  in  brick¬ 
work. 

When  the  boiler  is  supplied  with  a  com¬ 
plete  iron  front,  in  which  are  fitted  the  smoke- 
box  doors,  the  fire  door,  and  the  ashpit  door, 
some  limit  is  imposed  on  the  proportions  of  the 
furnace  and  flues,  but  even  then  very  con¬ 
siderable  variations  are  possible  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  brickwork. 

Fig.  44  illustrates  a  method  of  setting 
which  has  been  largely  followed  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States.  The  boiler 
is  supported  by  lugs  riveted  to  the  shell,  two 
lugs  on  each  side,  resting  upon  the  walls. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  build  the  lugs  in  so- 
that  they  can  move  with  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  boiler,  and  an  inch  or  two 
of  clearance  must  be  allowed  between  the 
inner  surface  of  the  side  walls  and  the 
periphery  of  the  boiler.  If  these  precautions 
be  overlooked,  the  brickwork  will  certainly 
be  cracked.  _ 

A  good  plan  is  to  anchor  the  lugs  at  one- 
side  of  the  boiler,  and  to  place  steel  rollers 
beneath  the  corresponding  lugs  at  the  other 
side,  the  rollers  acting  upon  a  steel  plate  hunt 
into  the  wall.  . 

Sometimes  the  lugs  are  carried  on  cast-iron 
columns  embedded  in  the  walls,  so  that  any  o 
the  brickwork  above  the  fire-grates  can  be  re¬ 
moved  if  occasion  should  demand.  Anotne 
alternative  mode  of  support  is  to  suspen 
the  boiler  by  tie-rods  built  into  the  upper  par 
of  the  brickwork  and  passing  around  the  lugs- 

The  boiler  is  completely  enclosed,  by  bnc  - 
work,  which,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  oug 
to  be  kept  from  actual  contact  with  tne 
plates,  as  far  as  possible.  In  building  t 
arch  over  the  top  of  the  boiler,  a  good  pla 
is  to  lay  strips  of  wood  of  the  required  thic  - 
ness  upon  the  boiler  and  to  remove  them 
the  work  proceeds. 

The  arch  covering  the  back  flue  would 
better  if  turned  from  side  to  side,  as  n  i¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  26,  p.  211,  or  replaced  by  hre^- 
clay  arch  blocks,  as  in  Figs.  27  to  29  on  t 


same  page. 
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The  whole  of  the  brickwork  surrounding 
the  boiler  is  usually  stayed  by  cast-iron  braces 
connected  by  tie-bars  passing  through  the 
.masonry  from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to 

A  preferable  system  of  setting  is  repre- 
seated  in  Fig.  45.  In  this,  the  boiler  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  fireclay  seating  blocks  carried  by  the 

side  walls  of  the  furnace.  The  hot  gases  pass 
beneath  the  boiler,  through  the  fire  tubes  to 
the  front  smoke-box,  and  thence  to  the  side 
flues,  from  which  they  are  delivered  into  a 
main  flue  at  the  back.  This  method  of  setting 
is  preferable  for  various  reasons.  Better  use 
is  made  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  fuel, 
the  boiler  is  free  to  expand  without  imposing 
strains  upon  the  brickwork,  and  the  top  is  left 
open  save  for  the  usual  covering  of  non¬ 
conducting  material.  . 

One  somewhat  troublesome  detail  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  multitubular  boilers,  is  the 
division  between  the  furnace  and  the  smoke- 
box.  If  formed  by  a  steel  plate,  as  is  s°m?‘ 
times  the  case,  it  soon  burns  away,  and  it 
built  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch,  the 
bricks  are  apt  to  fall  out,  or  to  be  damaged 
by  the  firing  tools.  Various  types  of  cast- 
iron  arches  have  been  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  the  brickwork,  but  these 
are  apt  to  bulge  with  the.  heat,  and,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  satisfactory  results,  will  be  given  by  using 
an  inverted  arch,  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
smoke-box  with  an  arch  below  forming  the 
furnace  entrance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45. 

The  fire-bridge  would  be  better  if  built  as  an 
inverted  arch,  serving  to  key.  the  bricks  in, 
and  to  render  the  bridge  less  liable  to  damage 
by  the  firing  tools.  _ 

The  combustion  chamber  behind  the  bridge 
is  built  in  various  ways.  Some  boiler  setters 
leave  it  as  a  deep  pit,  others  make  it  with  a 
flat  floor  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  fire¬ 
bars,  and  others,  again,  slope  it  downwards 
from  the  bridge  to  the  back  wall..  In  the 
ordinary  way,  however,  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  deviating  from  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  45. 

Tables  XII.  and  XIII.  contain  average 
•dimensions  of  brick  furnaces  and  flues  for 
multitubular  boilers,  the  measurements  being, 
of  course,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
best  suit  the  requirements  of  individual  cases. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
All  Saints’,  Great  Berkhamsted.- 


erection  of  the  first  portion  of  this  church  h«  now 
been  commenced  ;  this  will  consist  of  four  bays 
nf  the  nave,  and  two  similar  bays  and  apse 
forcing  “he  ohancel-both  nave  and  chancel 
being  of  the  same  width,  viz.,  33  ft.  between  the 
pienf  of  arcades— with  narrow  north  emd  sonth 
nave  and  chancel  aisles.  It  is  proposed ■  *> 
the  church  wholly  of  local  red  tacto  mth  a  toof 
covering  of  Bedfordshire  tiles.  The  building 
when  completed  will  have  a  norto  tranMFt 
containing  vestries,  an  organ  gallery,  a  chapel 
for  daily  lervices  on  the  south  side.  and  a  wes tern 
tower  with  short,  lead-covered  spire.  I  he 
whole  of  the  congregation  will  be  seated  in  the 
nave,  the  aisles  being  used  as  passages  only. 
The  church  will  be  lighted  by  double  lancet 
windows  in  each  bay  of  the  clerestory.  The  church 
is  being  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs  0.  H. 
Rew  and  N.  A.  Rew,  architects,  of  Great  Berk- 
homsted,  by  the  builders,  Messrs.  J.  Honour  & 


S  Ro^'SHO^OmmoH,  Sr. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Weir. — Mr.  James  Weir,  of  No.lVlI, 
Victoria-street,  ^  S . W. ,  died,  aged  sixty  years, 
on  August  27,  at  West  Cross,  Clapham  Common. 
Mr.  Weir  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1874,  and  a 
Fellow  in  1882.  He  was  the  architect  of  Hinde- 
•street  Chapel,  Marylebone,  1885-6  ;  the  new 
Surrey  Chapel  and  schools  in  Blackfriars-road, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Turkish  baths  and  two 
houses,  1887-8,  for  the  Primitive  Methodist 
•congregation  of  the  old  Surrey  Chapel  (Rowland 
Hill’s)  close  by,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  12,000?.,  the 
freehold  included  ;  the  Wesleyan  Church,  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  and  the  chapel  at  Burgess  Hill, 
Sussex,  1900  ;  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of 
the  premises,  Nos.  202-6,  Camberwell -road,  of  the 
Davis  Gas  Stove  Company,  at  an  outlay  of  nearly 
4,000?.  ;  and  he  re-built  the  Wesleyan  church  in 
Norman-road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  at  a  cost 
for  the  fabric  of  over  4,500?.,  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  five  years  ago.  He  also  prepared  the 
plans  and  designs  of  a  large  two-storied  building, 
adjoining  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Leatherhead, 
containing  classrooms,  meeting-rooms,  vestry, 
etc.,  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  Wesley  Hall  on 
the  floor  above,  with  accommodation  for  550 
people  in  all  ;  the  Wesleyan  church,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Drive,  Sevenoaks,  cruciform  on  plan, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  a  total  height  of 
■80  ft ,  after  the  Early  English  style  freely  treated, 
at  a  total  cost  of  7,000?.,  and  having  a  capacity 
for  nearly  600  persons.  In  January  last  Mr. 
Weir  took  into  his  practice  as  partners  his  then 
manager,  Mr.  Frederick  Burrows,  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  William  May  Weir,  under  the  style  of  Messrs. 
Weir,  Burrows,  &  Weir. 

Mr.  Mawson.  —  The  death  at  Nasik 
announced  of  Mr.  Ernest  Oscar  Mawson,  executive 
engineer  in  the  Kathiawar  Agency,  where  he 
constructed  extensive  irrigation  and  other 
preventive  works  at  the  time  of  the  famine. 
Mr.  Mawson  invented  an  automatical  gate  for 
regulating  the  escape  of  stored  water  in  the  event 
•of  floods,  and  had  published,  in  association  with 
Mr.  Calthrop,  a  text-book  upon  “  Pioneer  Irriga¬ 
tion  and  Light  Railways.”  He  proceeded  from 
'Cooper’s  Hill  College  in  1888  to  India,  and  ren¬ 
dered  distinguished  service  in  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  when  Under-Secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Government  he  was  selected,  five  years  ago,  to  go 
to  Kathiawar,  whence  he  returned  to  England 
upon  two  years’  furlough,  invalided  by  hard  work 
(under  severe  climatic  conditions. 


Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens,  —  — -  - 

foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  “hSrc!1 

St  Augustine.  The  new  church  is  -110  ft.  long 
and  39  ft.  wide,  and  will  accommodate  about  450 
persons.  It  will  be  built  in  the  Early  English 
Lthic  style,  with  east  end  sanctuary  and  two 
side  chapels,  and  will  be  of  red  stone  front,  with 
extended  portieres.  Messrs.  Thomas  Welsby  & 
Sons  are  the  builders,  and  Messrs.  Curran  of 
Warrington,  the  architects.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  2,500?.  ~ 

Catholic  Church,  Garston.— A .new  Catholic 
church  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  in  Garston 
by  Dr.  Whiteside.  The  building  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  8,000?.,  and  it  has  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  church 
is  situate  on  a  south-west  corner  site,  on  the  east 
side  of  Earp-street.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  102  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  3  in.  wide,  tran¬ 
septs  18  ft.  across,  aisles  11  ft.  6  in.  wide,  three 
chapels,  priests’  and  boys’  sacristies,  confessionals, 
and  an  octagonal  baptistry  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle  aisle,  and  it  accommodates  500  people. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  it  is  built  of  red  stone, 
with  roofs  covered  with  brindled  tiles,  and  it  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  Mr.  D.  Powell,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  was  the  architect. 

S Caleb v  Church.— The  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
recently  re-opened  Scaleby  Church,  the  work  of 
restoration  which  was  begun  some  time  ago 
having  been  completed.  That  work,  for  which 
Mr.  Martindale  was  the  architect  and  Mr.  sharp, 
Carlisle,  was  the  contractor,  included  the  re- 
roofing  of  the  church,  the  restoration  of  the  tower, 
the  rechanging  of  the  bells,  and  the  repainting 
of  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  and  the  recolour¬ 


ing  of  the  walls. 

Re-Opening  of  Llandyry  Church,  Pembrey, 
Chapel-of-Ease, 


the  Renaissance  style,  will  i 

n.Q  pnmnn.rofl  un'fR  .  ®  ®bout  1( 


ns  compared  with  about  35  ft  Wit 
There  will  be  a  frontnr.  t  of  fbe old builrit^1 
Thomas-street  back  to  V".?, th" 

The  Thomas-street  trout  wifr5,  *#•» 

distance  of  16  ft  from  tin.  5  set  r.; 
and  the  space  will  b8 
loading  platform,  eo  that  vehi*,ly 
up  there  and  leaded  without 
traffic  m  the  street.  The  w 3t.ructl°n  to  tf! 
street  will  be  built,  of  Portland  »  % 
brick  panels.  At  the 
ioetino-  medallion  cornice  of  over  l*  * » 
parapet  with  open  bal4tkdi“d  aW» 
61  i......  .."1'  d 


windows  of  the  second  flier  will  h.  -  - 
pediments.  At  the  main  entianr.l0,"“"“« 
double  doors  of  teak,  with  naml.  “  ] ,  ,  h 
on  either  side.  In  the 

accommodation  for  pneumatic  10616  ^  k 
rooms,  linesmen’s-rooms,  engined??’  ^ 
and  accommodation  for  m^sen™ 
ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  JE  T' 
(which  will  have  a  capacity  of  ]  offi« 

an  ff.  1  nofiAnn+nuth -  -  .  hoUU  to  ]  1M 


sq.  ft.),  accountant’s-room  sorting *  t0  1|1(: 
by  56  ft.),  and  store  places  Ontt  194 ^ 
there  will  be  rooms  for  tha  A-.-..,  ^  flow 


there  will  be  rooms  for  the  p’ostm  J™ 
chief  clerk,  the  writing  staff  engin 
room  for  the  general  stag  (32  ft  bv?V, 
kitchen,  with  larder.  On  the  second  fi  0  ’,u 
the  telephone-room  and  instrument  Z  • 
testing-rooms  for  telephone  and  tele™?’  ^ 
The  third  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
and  change-over  switchrooms  with  si  “ 
workrooms  for  the  engineering  staff  S?  “5 
is  being  superintended  by  Mr.  Pickett  (1^ 
the  works).  l  d 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Otley— Us 
Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Otley,  which  is  ,? 
constructed  of  Guiseley  stone,  is  to  cost  85]|| 

jjJ"T|  '  "  ‘  seveutypadeaR 


Carmarthenshire. — Llandyry  „  _  . 

in  the  parish  of  Pembrey,  Carmarthenshire,  has 
just  been  re-opened  after  restoration  and  exten¬ 
sion.  The  old  building  has  been  restored,  and 
the  nave  has  beeen  extended  and  a  new  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  built,  so  that  now  it  has 
sittings  for  200  worshippers.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  of  Llanelly,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  Mr.  Phil  Phillips,  of  Trimsaran. 

Fire  Station,  Bradford. — On  the  22nd 
ult.  the  new  Bradford  branch  fire  station  at 
Odsal  was  opened.  The  station  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  roads  leading  to  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Cleckheaton,  and  Wibsey.  It  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards  (City  Architect),  and 
in  the  principal  chamber  is  a  steamer  as  well  as  a 
combined  chemical  engine,  tender,  and  escape. 
Behind  this  apartment  are  the  stables,  and  at  the 
side  a  watch  or  duty -room  and  a  recreation-room 
have  been  provided.  On  the  second  floor  there 
is  living  accommodation  for  two  officers,  and  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  five  cottages  have  been 
erected  for  the  firemen,  communication  being 
established  between  these  and  the  watchroom. 

Church  Rebuilding,  Glyncorrwg. — St.  J ohn 
the  Baptist  Church,  Glyncorrwg,  is  to  be  taken 
down  and  a  new  edifice  to  seat  300  persons  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
M.  Jenkins,  Port  Talbot.  The  cost  will  be  about 
3,000?. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Maesteg. — The  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Hope 
Baptist  Chapel,  Maesteg,  took  place  on  the  14th 
ult.  The  building  is  being  erected  with  local 
stone;  it  is  treated  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  500  people, 
with  a  large  schoolroom,  vestries,  etc.,  at  the 
back.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,700?.  The 
building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Beddoe  Rees, 
architect,  Cardiff,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Davey,  builder.  Port  Talbot. 

School  of  Art,  Taunton. — On  the  24th  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Taunton 
School  of  Art.  The  contract  for  the  work  amounts 
to  4,500?.,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Samson  & 
Cottam,  of  Taunton  and  Bridgwater,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  T.  H.  Moggridge. 

Post-Office,  Newport,  Mon. — The  new  post- 
office  at  Newport  is  to  b9  erected  in  the  High- 
street,  and  the  frontage,  which  will  be  largely  in 


and  is  to  give  accommodation  for  se 
The  new  building  is  to  be  in  three'^rtim?!; 
blocks,  the  two  end  ones  being  for"  men  ; 
women  respectively,  and  the  centre  for  the  m? 
and  attendants.  In  each  of  the  former  t 
there  are  to  be  two  wards,  each  to  contain  ast® 
beds,  and  there  are  separate  wards  for  isolation, 
or  special,  cases.  On  the  men’s  side  there  m 
three  of  these  private  wards,  two  of  which  w] 
hold  two  beds  and  the  other  one  bed,  whilst  on 
the  other  there  is  to  be  one  ward,  a  lying-in  room, 
and  a  labour-room.  The  nurses’  quarters  will  k 
conveniently  placed.  On  the  ground  floor  an 
to  be  rooms  for  the  doctor  and  the  head  nurse  i 
large  dining-room,  scullery,  etc,,  whilst  upstairs 
are  five  bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  linen  close; 
A  glass  corridor  connects  the  three  buildings,  tie 
site  of  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  workhousVasj 
in  close  proximity  thereto.  The  woodwork  is 
the  interior  is  to  be  of  pitch  pine.  Mr.  ff,  H, 
Herbert  Marten,  of  Bradford  and  Menston,  is  the 
architect. 

Vicarage,  Oxford— The  foundation-stoned 
St.  Paul’s  Vicarage,  Oxford,  was  laid  on  the  loth 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Reading.  The  cost  of  tie 
work,  which  will  be  carried  out  in  red  brick,  it 
estimated  at  about  1,500?.  Mr.  Eden,  of  London, 
the  architect. 

Hospital,  Penistone,  Yobkshire-A  net 
hospital  has  just  been  opened  in  Penistone,  Tin 
buildings  comprise  four  blocks,  built  of  Shepler 
and  Thurlstone  stone.  The  lighting  is  by  acety. 
lene  gas,  made  on  the  premises,  and  a  to! 
drainage  system  has  been  introduced,  The  wesk 
has  been  carried  out,  under  the  superintends# 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilde,  Sheffield,  by  Mesas,  ADoit, 
Cook,  &  Heywood,  contractors,  Cumberworth; 
with  Messrs.  ' John  Holmes  &  Sons,  DenbyM, 
joiners;  Mr.  Fleming,  Barnsley,  slater;  Mr.  1 
Wilkinson,  Ossett,  plasterer;  and  Mr.  Frank 
Tinker,  Penistone,  plumber,  glazier,  painter,  aal 
gasfitter.  The  wood-block  flooring  has  been  1b! 
by  Messrs.  E.  B.  Burgess  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  WHARFEDAU,-Ctt 
the  19th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  tha  w 
Wharfedale  Workhouse  Infirmary  was  laid  st 
Otley.  The  building,  which  is  being  erected  ty 
Mr  J.  Hannam,  contractor,  from  designs  by  ft, 
W.'  H.  Herbert  Marten,  architect,  of  Bradfnrd, 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  8,0001, 

Sanatorium  at  Alltymynydd.-A  media 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  West  fe 
Branch  of  the  National  Society  lor  to. tau 
of  Consumption  and  Other  lormfl  of  TuWcss 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
when  plans  of  a  permanenl 1 1 
of  concrete,  to  be  erected  at  Mtymyny  ,  • 
presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Collier,  ar?  >  ' 
marthen.  Thebmldingmto—^g 

beds  for  poor  P^S4  A  t,2i 

patients.  It  was  decided  to  ret  P 

final  adoption  to  the  Building  and  Sit*  jj* 

and  to  advertise 

the  view  to  an  immediate  expen 

ing  5,0001  Tenders 

block  and  for  the  annexes  tor  p  ps  p 


8 


to  those  who 

iust  been  opened,  in®  °  ntd 
entrance-hall  and  two  ctaroom  on  » f* 


September  2,  1905.] 
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(wind  of  a  library  on  the  first  floor.  It  has  been 
Wi  of  similar  materials  to  those  used  in  the  old 
stone  has  been  obtained  within  the 
!Zb  erounds,  and  the  local  Craiglea  slates 
nrt  used  on  the  roof.  The  entrance-hall  has  a 
ROM-flagged  floor,  the  walls  are  lined  internally 
iith  masonry,  and  the  ceiling  has  wooden 
bans  with  plaster  panels.  The  classrooms 
lave  steam  heating  and  electric  light.  The  library, 
mproached  by  a  winding  stone  staircase  with 
smd  stone  newel  and  oak  handrails,  measures 
5T  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  high.  The 
rotractors  for  the  work  are : — Mr.  Robert 
fRitehie,  builder,  Crieff  ;  Mr.  Wm.  M’Quibban, 
biner  Perth;  Mr.  Alexander  Eadie,  slater, 
Mrihven;  Messrs.  A.  M’Ritchie  &  Son, 
plasterers',  Dundee  ;  Messrs.  G.  R.  Douglas  &  Sons, 
[briers,  Perth.  Mr.  A.  G.  Heiton,  Perth,  is  the 
architect. 

Model  Lodging  House,  Consext. — The  old 
Tkatre  Royal  in  Trafalgar-street,  Consett, 
is»t present  being  converted  into  a  model  lodging- 
house.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Georce  T.  Wilson,  architect,  Blackhill ;  and  Mr. 
W.  F,  Smith,  of  Consett,  is  carrying  out  the 
alterations.  The  premises  will  be  heated  by  hot 
water, and  baths,  lavatories,  etc.,  will  be  provided. 
Memorial  Chapel,  Starkholmes,  Matlock. — 
Tne  new  Fox  memorial  chapel  of  the  Primitive 
Method ist  Connexion  at  Starkholmes  was  opened 
wmtly.  The  chapel,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Biligoose,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  built  of 
heal  gritstone  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wildgoose,  the  con- 
trvtor.  The  cost  has  been  about  1,4002. 

Rhe  Station,  Fowey. — A  new  fire  station 
k*  been  erected  and  opened  at  Fowey.  It  was 
built  of  Exmouth  brick,  faced  with  dressings  of 
“r,  buff  terra-cotta  brick.  The  roof  is  of 
slate;  it  is  a  two-story  building,  having  concrete 
floors.  The  building  is  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the 

Kroom  is  match-boarded  on  the  inside, 
the  entrance  has  a  elliptic  arch,  with  sliding 
te.  There  is  accommodation  for  drying  the 
tee,  gas  fittings  have  been  installed,  and  there 
isthe usual  washyard  with  necessary  conveniences 
efc  Mr.  H.  Billing  is  the  contractor  and  Mr. 
T.H.  Northcote  the  architect. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

India.— Mr.  Malcolm  Little,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  0 
teds,  has  received  an  appointment  under  th 
him  Government  in  the  Public  Works  Depart 
ran,  and  will  leave  the  city  shortly  to  take  u] 
knttew  position.  Mr.  Little  is  at  present  engagei 
*s  resident  engineer  in  connexion  with  the  Leed 
wrooration  Waterworks  at  Kettlesing. 

Harry  Holmes,  A.M.Inst.M.E. 
“aL|M,S.E.,  engineer  to  Messrs.  Aston  W 
wh  &  Son,  contractors  for  the  Derby  sewerag 
wane, has  been  appointed,  out  of  186  applicants 
■went  engineer  to  the  Town  Council  of  th- 
*®ty  borough  of  Croydon. 

Air  Museum,  South  Kensington. — Thi 
jWKtoiship  of  the  Art  Museum,  recently  resignet 
w  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  on  his  appointmen 
1  \  T  u  m  New  York’  has  been  conferrec 
r#  (A  „  ur  Banks  Skinner,  who  joined  th. 

of  the  Museum  iu  1879,  and  was  appointee 
wUnWireetor  of  the  Art  Museum  in  1896. 

0F  Mines. — The  President  0 
-  noam  of  Education  lias  nominated  Mr.  S 
w«rtC°x  to  the  Professorship  of  Mining  at  tin 
ttelatoS-vni0*  Min,es'  South  Kensington,  vie. 
waL  ®ir  L?’?enfc  le  Neve  Foster,  but  in  viev 
IS?  wh!cl>  ra*y  be  found  desirable  of  th. 

!6  ?°2.al  CoUese  of  S'1™'6 

~ko.°  *  ule8'  the  appointment  i: 

EEL? Mr.  Cox,  a  past 
eat  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metal 
in  manY  countries 
!»*...  years,  having  formerly  beer 

01  Mmes  in  Now  South  Wales  and  New 


f  TAR7  AND  ENGINEERING  N 
fau  ”,X0  Liverpool’s  Water  Supi 

fan  MlSlt°.i?r0TteCting  their  water  s 

th®  Liverpool  Corporation 
Mfc  watflr  C°Ver’  for  a  distance  of  1,100 
bj  AnJuaT0  connecting  their  Roddies 
nfershw(  Tkke  reservoira  in  the  Rivi 
IT  Partic»iar  stream  passes  th 
l&TdwAliin^i6  at  Withnell,  and  its  cont 
fate  tn  h<.  ^  bouses  has  hitherto  rende 
inCt°L  amTted'  A  8tart  has 

‘-p™LbAh",7xork' and  besidss 

the  fr»a">  «  to  be  cone 
lad  ttlf  schflm  08  Joea  et  to  a  Manchester 

R*~~  . ?t,1?fted  l°  °°«‘  10.000, 
■.Works,  Hendon,  N.W. — A 
mquiry  was  held  here  on  the 
Imp 

ation  of  the  Urban  District  C< 
*  *  l0an  of  22,6911.  for  wor 
*****  and  certain 
0f  g.  J:  P0S6d  works  comprise 
k  BmnJTX i°d  ‘tom  -™tor  Srain. 

*  rark-road  and  Edceware. 
Si,  •  >»•  to  21  in.  in  dian 

Wo  at  every  chan. 

Aho  for  tL  exS 
beds  at  the  outfall  works  1 


area  of  3,200  yards  superficial  of  washed  clinker 
breeze  filters,  and  for  an  additional  area  of  13  J 
acres  of  land,  bringing  up  the  area  of  the  outfall 
works  to  over  70  acres.  The  district  is  rapidly 
developing — the  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage 
being  over  1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  from  a 
population  of  some  26,000.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grim- 
ley,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  to  the  Council, 
explained  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  there 
was  no  opposition.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
were  represented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  K.  Drummond, 
Chief  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Hampton. 


FOREIGN. 

r  Germany. — A  memorial  of  Bismarck  is  being 
executed  for  Hamburg.  The  figure  is  to  be  16 
metres  high  and  will  grasp  a  sword  8  metres  long ; 
it  will  be  composed  of  nearly  100  blocks  of  granite, 
and  will  be  supported  on  either  side  by  an  eagle. 
The  memorial,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in 
the  spring,  so  that  it  can  be  unveiled  on  Bismarck’s 
ninety -first  birthday  on  April  1st,  1906. — —An 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts  is  to  be  held  at 
Mannheim  in  1907,  at  which  painting,  sculpture, 
black  and  white  drawing  and  various  decorative 

arts  will  be  represented. - An  exhibition  of  the 

Industrial  Arts  is  to  be  held  at  Dresden  from 

May  to  October,  1906. - The  tower  of  the  church 

at  Danzig,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  is  to 
be  restored. 

Switzerland. — A  new  museum  is  to  be  built 
at  Lucerne  from  plans  by  the  architect,  Herr 

Meili-Wapf.  at  a  cost  of  about  950,000  francs. - 

New  schools  are  to  be  built  at  Rheineck  from 
plans  by  the  architect,  Herr  Gaudy,  at  a  cost  of 
200,000  francs. 

- 1  ♦■» - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Renovation  of  Leeds  Districts. — The 
Unhealthy  Areas  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corpora¬ 
tion  met  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  had  under 
consideration  their  report  for  the  year  ending 
with  March  26  last.  In  the  York-street  area 
forty  buildings  were  demolished  during  the 
twelve  months,  including  two  public-houses, 
making  the  total  number  so  dealt  with  in  this  area 
391  houses,  including  six  public-houses.  The 
demolition  of  these  forty  houses  has  nominally 
displaced  ninety-one  persons  of  the  labouring 
class,  the  total  number  so  displaced  in  the  York- 
street  area  now  amounting  to  1,403.  During 
March,  1905,  there  were  forty -nine  empty  houses 
available  for  habitation.  Notices  of  intention 
to  take  have  been  given  for  a  further  sixty  houses, 
mostly  situate  between  Brick-street,  Brussels- 
street,  and  Marsh-lane.  Of  these  sixty  houses, 
at  present  there  are  only  some  thirteen  tenanted. 
Although,  therefore,  there  were  219  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  inhabiting  these  houses  according 
to  the  figures  supplied  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  order,  the 
actual  number  disturbed  will  only  be  forty-six. 
Contracts  have  been  signed  for  the  construction  of 
the  Quarry  Hill  improvement,  and  the  Committee 
are  waiting  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
grant  the  borrowing  powers,  prior  to  commencing 
the  work.  The  alterations  here  include  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  street,  7  6  ft.  wide,  from  Mabgate  to  the 
junction  of  Burmantofts-street  and  York-road, 
the  gradients  of  which  will  in  no  case  be  steeper 
than  one  in  33 -6.  The  contract  also  provides  for 
the  construction  of  subways  under  the  causeways, 
so  that  on  completion  it  is  hoped  that  the  surface 
of  the  paving  will  never  have  to  be  disturbed. 
These  works  necessitate  the  demolition  of  a 
further  279  houses,  nominally  accommodating 
928  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  but  at  present 
many  of  the  houses  are  empty.  In  regard  to  the 
West-street  district,  the  Committee  refer  to  an 
arrangement  that  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Corporation  and  the  Trustees  of  Wade’s 
Charity,  whereby,  on  the  contribution  by  the 
Corporation  of  two  annual  instalments  of 
2,500Z.,  the  trustees  undertake  to  acquire  for 
demolition  one  of  the  wor  it  slums  in  the 
West-street  district,  after  which  the  space 
will  be  kept  open  and  unbuilt  upon  for  ever. 
This  will  ventilate  a  number  of  the  adjoining 
streets,  and  will  make  a  great  improvement  in 
the  heart  of  the  West-street  area.  In  the  Bank 
district  thirteen  houses  have  been  demolished 
during  the  year,  and  the  sites  either  paved  or 
flagged,  and  the  works  have  materially  improved 
the  courts  known  as  Giles-square  and  Allison’s- 
court.  The  habitable  houses  now  to  let  in  the 
districts  where  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  number  665,  as  compared  with  366  a  year 
previously.  The  net  cost  of  the  improvements 
to  the  rates  for  the  twelve  months  was 
25,2692.  11s.  5d. 

Russian  Timber  Trade. — A  consular  report 
states  that  the  total  quantity  of  timber  exported 
from  Odessa  in  1904  was  161,543  tons,  against 
167,666  tons  in  1903.  Of  this  amount  41,380 
tons  went  to  the  Netherlands,  47,137  tons  to 
Egypt,  33,108  tons  to  Turkey,  and  10,151  tons 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  France  and 
Belgium  were  customers  to  the  extent  of  about 
1 1,000  tons  each. — Describing  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Riga  district  for  1904,  Mr.  Consul 
Woodhouse  writes  that  the  sawn  goods  trade  in 


1904  was  unremunerative  to  sellers.  Prices 
started  to  recede  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  selling  season,  and  steadily  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  autumn,  when,  in  whitewood  at  least 
a  slight  reaction  set  in,  but  in  redwood  they  never 
recovered.  The  average  reduction  in  price 
amounted  to  nearly  12.  per  standard,  which  on 
Riga  production  means  about  17  per  cent.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  production  and  demand 
failing  to  keep  step.  The  forests  which  supply  the 
timber  prepared  in  the  winter  of  1903  a  stock  for 
the  season  of  1904  which  was  based  upon  the 
prospects  of  an  increased  demand,  but  by  the 
time  the  fresh  supplies  from  the  forests  reached 
the  mills  the  demand  had  decreased  considerably 
hence  the  fall  in  prices.  The  supply  of  rafts  from 
the  forests  in  1904  amounted  to  17,300  rafts 
against  13,700  rafts  in  1903,  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  per  cent.  The  average  annual  number  of 
rafts  arriving  at  Riga  is  16,000,  so  that  the  supply 
for  1904  was  about  16  per  cent,  above  the  average. 
During  the  winter  1904-6  forest  operations  in  the- 
Riga  district  were  considerably  curtailed ;  the- 
supply  of  rafts  for  1905  will  probably  be  not  more- 
than  9,000  to  10,000  rafts,  say,  40  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year’s  quantity. 

Paddington  Town  Hall. — Upon  a  tender  of 
12,3422.  made  by  Mr.  Nightingale  the  work  has 
been  begun  for  an  extension  of  the  town  hall 
Paddington-green,  to  include  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  council-chamber  and 
additional  office  accommodation,  upon  ground 
at  the  rear  of  the  present  building. 

The  Roman  Station  at  Newstead. — Several, 
members  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society 
paid  a  visit  on  the  25th  ult.  to  the  excavations 
which  are  being  carried  out  at  Newstead  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  ancient  Roman  station.  They 
were  met  by  Mr.  Curie,  Priorwood,  who,  acting  as~ 
guide,  said  the  earliest  record  they  had  of  finds 
there  was  one  in  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
another  in  the  beginning  of  the  XIXth  centuries.. 
Then  in  1840,  when  the  railway  was  cut  through 
there,  they  came  across  Roman  remains,  and 
Dr.  John  Dickon  Smith,  who  was  a  keen  anti¬ 
quarian  in  these  days,  made  some  notes,  which 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  From  that  time  onwards  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  record  of  finds,  although 
odd  things  were  now  and  again  picked  up  by  the 
tenants.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Roberts  was 
draining  in  the  fields,  and,  watching  the  drains,  he- 
(Mr.  Curie)  and  his  brother  saw  traces  of  un¬ 
doubted  Roman  remains,  and  ultimately  the- 
Society  of  Antiquaries  decided  to  take  the  matter 
up.  One  of  those  fields  had  always  been  known 
as  the  Well  Meadow,  and  he  always  hoped  they 
would  find  the  well.  Mr.  Curie  proceeded  to- 
describe  in  detail  the  progress  that  had  been  made- 
with  the  excavations,  mentioning  that  the  camp 
occupied  about  fourteen  acres,  which  must  be 
two  or  three  times  the  size  of  any  other  camp 
touched  so  far.  In  the  field  in  which  they  were 
now  working — the  Well  Meadow  being  at  present 
under  crop — they  had  traced  four  large  buildings 
belonging  to  the  camp,  and  they  had  gathered 
that  there  had  been  two  occupations  of  the  place, 
both  Roman.  They  had  found  a  good  many 
coins,  a  great  deal  of  pottery,  and  some  pieces  of 
enamel  of  considerable  interest,  and  also  a  Roman 
stylus.  Mr.  Curie’s  description  was  followed  with 
great  interest,  and  before  leaving,  Professor 
Cooper,  in  calling  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Curie,  said  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there  they 
had  one  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  in 
the  land,  and  certainly  the  largest  and  most, 
important  in  North  Britain.  He  hoped  the- 
necessary  funds  would  be  provided  to  carry  on 
these  excavations. — The  Scotsman. 

Preservation  of  Timber. — Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Carmichael  writes  from  Leghorn  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  that  a  syndicate  of  Genoese  and 
Livomese  capitalists  has  been  formed  for  working 
the  Rueping  patent — a  process  by  which  wood 
(especially  sleepers  and  beams)  is  impregnated 
so  as  to  preserve  it  from  decay.  The  society 
also  proposes  to  deal  in  timber  of  all  kinds, 
and  their  yards  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
machinery  in  the  suburb  of  Torretta.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  has  not  yet  been  made 
public. 

Advanced  Instruction  for  Plumbers. — 
A  part  of  the  course  of  advanced  instruction  for 
plumbers  given  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  at 
King’s  College,  London,  includes  visits  to  notable 
buildings  where  plumbing  and  sanitary  work  is 
in  progress.  A  party  of  students  attending  this 
course  recently  visited  the  workmen’s  dwellings 
at  Grove  End-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  where  the 
foreman  in  charge  explained  the  character  of  the 
work,  pointing  out  the  various  specialities  in 
connexion  with  the  same,  notably  the  special 
stoneware  interceptors  with  sweeping  eyes, 
special  expansion  joints,  locking  apparatus  for 
gullies,  etc.  In  this  wopk  there  are  nearly  1,000 
fittings,  water-closets,  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories, 
and  nearly  200  stacks  of  pipes.  The  soil  and 
waste  pipes  are  fitted  with  special  inspection  caps 
at  each  change  of  direction,  and  on  each  jimetion. 
The  details  of  the  drainage  were  explained  to 
the  students  and  a  section  of  the  drains  tested  by 
hydraulic  pressure  to  prove  their  soundness. 
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The  whole  of  the  contract  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Bennett,  of  Westminster  and 
registered  plumbers  were  employed  throughout 
the  work. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

17  062  of  1904.— T.  Arrowsmith,  T.  H.  Arrow- 
smith,  and  J.  Arrowsmith  :  Appliances,  for 
Use  in  Forming  Undercut  Recesses  in  Bricks, 
Quarries,  Tiles,  and  other  Articles. 

This  relates  to  the  fitting  of  suitably-shaped 
metallic  die  blocks,  and  consists  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  die  box,  guides,  lifting  and  depressing 

rods,  transverse  bars,  springs  and  a  bearing  block^ 

with  slidable  push  bars,  and  rods  or 
operating  same,  with  presses  or  Wre  machines 
for  use  in  making  stacks,  bricks,  tiles,  and  otner 
articles  from  semi-plastic  clay, 
with  undercut  recesses  in  one  adef 
same,  and  the  use  of  a  metallic  or  wood  frame  “J 
lifting  the  formed  article  from  off  the  “crated 
end  of  the  matrix  or  lower  portion  of  the  die 
block.  ’ 

18.928  of  1 904.  The  KoMAni  Rxxrs  Good 
Mining  Company,  Ltd.  (F.  U  brown;. 
Apparatus  for  Mixing  or  Circulating  Materials 
in  a  Liquid  or  Semi-Liquid  State.  . 

An  apparatus  for  circulating  and  mixing  crushed 
ores  ?n  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state,  consisting 
in  the  combination  of  a  tank  adapted  receive 
the  material  to  be  treated,  a  material-conducting 
pipe  suspended  therein,  means  for  introducing 
liouid  into  the  tank  near  the  bottom  thereof  to 
bring  the  material  to  a  fluid  state,  means  for 
distributing  and  discharging  the  liquid,  and  means 
for  supplying  air  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tank  for  forcing  the  material  up  through  and 
out  of  said  pipe,  causing  thereby  the  cmmfiatmn, 
agitation,  and  mixing  of  the  material  within  the 
tank. 

19,628  of  1904.— J.  Peters  and  A.  Riley: 

Bond  Iron  or  Tie  for  Walls.  . 

According  to  the  invention  the  18  fo™®J 
in  two  parts,  each  part  being  capable  of  being 
built  into  the  wall,  and  also  of  engaging  with  the 
other  part  by  a  suitable  connecting  device  °v 
connecting  devices.  A  connecting  device  on  one 
part  of  thl  bond  iron  is  passed  through  the  sheet 
oi  metal  forming  the  vertical  damp  proof  °°urse, 
and  the  connecting  device  on  the  other  part 
of  the  bond  is  caused  to  engage  with  the  device 
on  the  first  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  parts 
are  firmly  joined  together,  and  the  damp  proof 
course  material  is  firmly  gripped  and  held 
between  them  in  such  a  manner  that  damp  or 
moisture  cannot  pass  through  the .opening .from 
one  side  of  the  damp  proof  course  to  the  other. 
20,041  of  1904.— R.  T.  Hodgson  :  Fireplaces. 
This  relates  to  a  grate  made  of  cast  iron  or  other 
suitable  material  and  provided  at  the  rear  with 
projections  or  studs  which  act  as  pivots  for  the 
grate  to  tilt  on  when  placed  in  position.  The 
front  of  the  said  grate  is  raised  or  curved,  so 
as  to  be  approximately  semi-circular  m  section. 
This  part  is  slotted  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  air 
spaces,  and  co-acting  therewith  is  a  slide  similarly 
slotted,  and  adapted  to  act  either  longitudinally 
or  concentrically.  These  parts  work  on  the  hit 
and  miss  principle,  and  form  a  ventilator  for  the 


suitable  composition-an  0™rlapp>hg  .Sj  toner 
faucet  or  saddle,  receiving  the  end  of  sard  inner 
wall  of  socket,  and  with  the  saddle  at  the  mouth 
of  socket  attached  to  or  forming  a  part  of  either 


0,385  of  1904.— S.  Phillips  :  Firegrates. 

’his  invention  consists  of  a  firegrate  having  a 
iiding  removable  bottom,  to  the  under  back 
nd  of  which  is  connected,  by  means  of  suitable 
upports,  a  sweeping  brush,  which  may  be  a 
evolving  or  a  fixed  brush.  Suitable  side  plates 
,nd  front  bars  are  provided,  constituting  the 
aain  portion  of  the  firegrate,  such  mam  portion 
ieing  a  fixture  in  the  fireplace.  One  or  more 
f  the  lower  bars  in  the  fixed  part  of  the  fire- 
-rate  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  removable 
Iiding  bottom  is  formed  as  a  grid  of  any  con- 
Lguration  suitable  to  permit  of  ashes  falling 
hrough.  At  the  front  end  of  this  grid,  as  part 
hereof,  the  front  lower  bar  or  several  bars  of  the 
•rate  are  provided,  and  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
•rate  suitable  supports  are  provided  to  which 
[re  connected  the  stationary  or  the  revolving 
>rush.  The  combined  grid  and  its  bar  or  bars 
md  brush  connexions  are  removable  in  one 


adapted  to  tend  to  < 


.,087  of  1904.— J.  W.  Crook  :  Fire  Plugs  and 
Stand  Pipes. 

stand  pipe  adapted  to  be  fitted  to  fire  plugs, 
id  to  occupy  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
reet,  and  constructed  with  a  coupling-head, 
id  provided  with  fittings,  consisting  of  a  flange 
i  its  bottom  edge  and  union  and  an  internal 
anting  ring, 


1,437  of  1904. — R.  Ewing:  Joints  of  Stoneware 
and  other  Pipes. 

pipe  joint  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
ll-shaped  socket  with  an  inner  wall  about 
,lf  the  length  of  the  outer  wall,  with  a  spigot 
ving  at  its  extremity — moulded  on,  of  any 


spigot  or  socket. 

29,221  of  1904— G.  W.  Lotsok  :  Building 
Blocks.  .  ,  , 

A  moulded  block  having  0®^“  fumimg  ttaough 
vertically,  whereby,  when  the  btook;“  PIa“h 
in  position,  the  cavities  coming  exanfjy  over  each 
other,  form  vertical  air  shafts,  which  m  y 
used  for  ventilating  the  structure  or  b° 

filled  with  concrete  or  other  suitable  material 
if  a  solid  wall  is  desired. 

2  560  of  1905.— J.  Scherra:  Construction  of 
’  Walls  and  Partitions  for  Fireproof  Buildings. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  °f  jalls  f°^re' 
proof  buildings  wherein  recessed  studding 
members  are  used,  and  are  provided  with  sliding 
members  adapted  to  be  attached  to  the  floors, 
and  consists  in  adapting  the  sheet  metai,  f onmng 
the  sliding  member,  to  bridge  the  recessed 
portions  of  the  studding  member,  and  to  be 
tightened  thereon  by  bending  inwardly. 

3  084  of  1905.— J.  B.  Moyet  and  H.  Bouvier  : 
’Portable  Apparatus  for  Lifting,  Lowering,  ana 

Shifting  Loads . 

Apparatus  for  lifting,  lowering,  and  shifting 
loads,  consisting  in  the  combination  with  an 
unequal-armed  lever  capable  of  turning  m  a 
horizontal  plane  and  moving  up  and  down  m 
vertical  planes,  and  provided  on  the  larger  arm 
with  a  counterweight  adjustable  along  this  arm 
bv  means  of  chain  gear,  of  a  standard  having 
feet  bearing  on  the  ground  when  the  apparatus 
is  in  use,  wheels  journalled  eccentrically  on  a  Shalt 
carried  by  two  of  the  said  feet,  a  wheel  at  the 
end  of  the  longer  lever  arm  capable  ot  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ground  when  the 
said  longer  arm  is  tilted  downwards,  a .rod  fpr 
connecting  the  end  of  said  longer  arm  to  the  shalt 
so  that  the  shaft  is  thereby  rotated  to  cause  the 
wheels  carried  thereon  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  ground  and  to  raise  the  feet  ol .  the 
standard  from  the  ground,  thereby  enabling 
the  apparatus  to  be  wheeled  from  one  place  to 
another. 

6,583  of  1905.— G.  H.  Thirsk  :  Art  of  Constructing 
Chimneys  or  Stacks. 

This  relates  to  the  art  of  constructing  chimneys 
or  stacks  of  angular  formation,  and  consists  in 
using  angular  bricks  of  gradually  decreasing  size 
to  form  the  comers  and  produce  tapering  thereof, 
and  rectangular  bricks  to  form  the  sides,  such 
angular  and  rectangular  bricks  being  arranged 
in  courses  adapted  to  provide  a  true  bond 
throughout  the  structure. 

20,226  of  1904. — J.  Lockie  :  A  Self -opening 
Lifting  Device  Adapted  to  Release  Bags  of 
Cement  when  placed  in  position  for  Pier  Build¬ 
ing,  or  like  purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  self-opening  lifting 
device  adapted  to  release  bags  of  cement  when 
placed  in  position  for  pier  building.  According 
to  the  invention,  a  clutch  is  provided  with  hooks 
which  are  inserted  into  the  bag  of  cement,  the 
bag  being  lifted  thereby.  As  soon  as  the  weight 
is  taken  off  the  hooks  by  the  bag  of  cement  being 
at  rest,  the  clutch  is  automatically  released. 
21,703  of  1904. — J.  Hall  and  R.  B.  Wragg  : 
Device  for  Feeding  Clay  to  Sanitary  Pipe 
Machines. 

According  to  the  invention,  a  plate  or  the  like  is 
employed  situated  opposite  the  month  of  the 
machines,  and  connected  at  the  ends  to  one  or 
more  sliding  rods,  preferably  on  two  rods,  one 
passing  on  either  side  of  the  machine.  These 
rods  are  supported  slidably  in  bearings  attached, 
for  example,  to  the  body  of  the  machines,  or  they 
may  be  supported  by  swinging  links  attached  to 
any  convenient  part.  They  are  caused  to  reci¬ 
procate  together  by  means  of  cranks,  cams,  or 
the  like,  attached  to  a  shaft  which  may  be  driven 
by  belt  or  other  gearing  from  the  power  shaft 
driving  the  machines. 

6,668  of  1905. — C.  Jacckel  :  Drain  Conduits. 

A  drain  conduit  comprising  an  outer  and  an 
inner  member,  the  outer  member  being  open  at 
its  bottom  and  the  inner  member  being  open  at 
its  top,  there  also  being  a  passage  leading  from 
the  open  bottom  of  the  outer  member  to  the 
open  top  of  the  inner  member,  and  said  inner 
member  constituting  a  trough  or  gutter. 

18,924  of  1904. — A.  E.  Hubert  and  W.  Edwards  : 
Automatic  or  Intermittent  Flushing  Tank  for 
Drains,  Sewers,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  flushing  tanks  for  drains,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a  syphon  pipe 
with  trap  below  same,  and  a  lifting  dome  acted 
upon  by  the  pivoted  levers  and  floats,  by  which 
action  the  air  compressed  in  the  pipe  constantly 
expands  to  its  normal  state,  allowing  the  different 
levels  of  water  inside  and  outside  the  dome  to 
assume  the  same  levels,  whereby  the  pipe  is 
filled  with  water  which  at  once  sets  up  syphonic 
action. 


a  gas-tight  manner  in  ordj 

cover  of  the  chamber  ! 

with  the  drain  is  adapted 
pieces  projecting  from  said  nn  0oked  by  m 
rear  „J  a  grid,  w&8t  « 

means,  such  as  a  gravity^ Wh 
19,489  of  1904.— H.  Wumn,  n 

holes,  Shafts,  ani  the  '  0t"'<  /«  J„, 
This  relates  to  manhole  l 
covers,  and  consists  in  the  '  v811® 
cover-plate,  a  slot  in  said  cov°  i  ation  oi  i 
lateral  and  end  faces  for  said  iP  ate’  “Aed 
closing  member  for  said  a  pivoted 

’  1.ncluied  latenl 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


and  end  faces  for  said  cl 
ing  to  the  lateral  and  MfresW 

handle  connected  on  the  normal  °J  ^  8k  i 
closing  member,  said  handle  w™  t  6  °f  said 
form,  and  a  stop  carried  at  th?  °  Segme“’41 

sSd“forengae™"‘»‘«.-';3«j 


5,323  of  1 905.  H.  Aaa™,. 
nexion  for  Cisterns. 


Outflow  C«. 

This  relates  to  apparatus  Rn 
facilitate  the  cleansing  0f  iron  or  ItW  * 
cisterns  by  the  use  of  J®  1°‘h«  *»* 
hand  movement,  and  connected  lot 
surface  of  such  cistern.  The  acti™  ^  16  llo’ni 
-The  upper  end  of  the otfe  ft 
upper  end  of  an  ordinary  fixed  outlet 
more  above  the  hottom-efctn.iii;  ! ? * 
the  ordinary  deposits  which  acci?* 
cisterns  from  passing  down  ,,7  ,,'F" 
the  surface,  and  whan  the  MoSVjS 
and  cleansing  becomes  necessarv 
which  may  be  secured  by  a  chainTttSedS 
eye  in  a  segment  of  a  flange,  can  be  fZ/  , 
its  socketing,  and  the  SieToZS» 


auu  me  Whole  contents 
and  water,  be  swept  away  from  thplrf 
the  bottom  with  £,  tmuCthit” 
passages  between  the  segment  of 
on  on  nf  ioo4  t>  n _ 


20,911  of  1904— R.  Duncan  ;  Sob  Grata, 
The  invention  comprises  a  sitting*,  u 
grate  having  an  oven  constructed  some  SE 
above  the  hobs  and  fire  space  which  is  1.12 
by  the  fire  beneath  through  a  flue  wM™ 
under  the  hob,  behind  the  side  coy,  pl.f.ff 
neath,  above,  and  behind  the  ovei  S 
unites  with  the  chimney.  Hooks  at, 
with  the  front  parts  of  this  oven  fot  the  paZ 
of  attaching  a  screen  of  upholstery  to  hide  tb 
oven  doors  when  cooking  is  not  required.  ' 


legal. 


19,288  of  1904. — A.  J.  Smith  :  Street  Gulley  Boxes, 
Sinks,  or  Traps. 

A  gulley  trap  wherein  a  flap  or  door  is  provided 


SOUTH  NORWOOD  NUISANCE  CASE, 
The  case  of  Saunders  v.  Lovell  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  A.  J.  Lawrence,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge,  on  the  30th  ult.,  on  a  motion  bv  ik 
plaintiff,  the  owner  of  three  houses  in  Oakley, 
road,  South  Norwood,  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant,  an  experimental 
engineer,  who  carried  on  his  business  in  a  jW 
adjoining  the  wall  of  No.  2,  Oakley-road.  mfl 
the  trial  or  further  order  from  working  fe 
engine,  drilling  machines,  and  lathes  so  as  to 
cause  a  nuisance  by  noise  and  vibration  to  fe 
plaintiff’s  tenants.  Affidavits  sworn  by  tte 
plaintiff  and  his  tenants  in  support  of  tbe  motia 
having  been  read, 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  stated  that  he  bi 
a  number  of  affidavits  sworn  by  experts  eutiri; 
contradicting  the  plaintiff’s  allegations,  Then 
was,  he  said,  certainly  some  vibration  from  tit 
engine,  but  it  was  not  such  that  anybody  could 
complain  of. 

In  the  result,  the  motion  was  ordered  to  stud 
till  the  trial  of  the  e 


.  the  plaintiff  to  haw 
liberty  to  apply  to  expedite  the  trial  lb 
defendant  undertook  not  to  work  the  engint 
on  Sundays,  or  after  9  p.m.  on  week-days,;: 
to  run  the  engine  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  lie 
plaintiff’s  tenants. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 
August  9.  —  By  Hampton  &  Sons  (at 
Bideford). 

Monkleigh,  Devon. — Looseham  and  Upcott 

Farm,  173  a.  8  r.  8  p.,  f . . . 

Knowle  Farm,  87  a.  1  r.  14  p.,  f. . 

Ley  Farm,  135  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f . 

“The  Bell  Inn,”  f.,  y.r.  161.  10s.  . 

Post  office,  house,  etc.,  f.,  y.r.  71. . 

August  15.— By  Ballard  &  Mabsh  (at 
Twickenham). 

Twickenham.  —  “  Devonshire  House,  linn 

Cross-rd.,  c.,  e.r.  361.  . . 

1  and  2,  Concrete-villas,  f.,  w.r.  oil,  U 
August  16.  —  By  MADDISO.V,  MILES,  4 
Maddison  (at  Harleston). 
Fressingfield,  Suffolk.— Small  holding,  o  a- 
0  r.  21  p..  f. 
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1.-st  19. -By  H.  Duke  A  Son  (at 
^  Dorchester). 

Fluster  Dorset.— West  Axnoller  Estate, 

. . 

Bv  BniBKET  &  Flint  (at  Southend). 

<oct  end,  Essex.- 6  and  8,  Leigh-rd.,  (s.),  f., 


1,685 


iniMt  21.— By  Thornborkow  &  Co.  (at 
*  Bolton). 

BoSfi  Westmorland. — Lane  End,  house 
'  ud  enclosures,  21a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f.  and  c.  642 

Em's  Meaburn,  Westmorland.  —  Dwelling 
house  and  enclosures,  8  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  c.  412 
isnst  23.  -  By  Willoughby,  Son,  & 

Cailow. 

WooWch. — Nightingale-vale,  Lg.  rent  21L, 

reversion  m  47  yre .  450 

CtuMimi  used  in  these  lifts.— P.g.r.  for  freehold 
mod-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
lifted  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
L  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
((session;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rsiul;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
c.t  lor  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
ran;  It.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
iqive:  pl.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
it,  lor  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
pove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  for 
oS«;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOTE.-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
rippers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tees;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drivings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
Kitf,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
oi#,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Liters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
flirt  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESEED. 


AD  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
aisind  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
fad  not,  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 


Wens  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 


Asy  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
3  w  d«ote  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
nt;cct  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
Rr.'ri,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
It  if  unsatisfactory.  The  reeeint  hv  the  nnthivr  nf  a 


uuiwi,  »uu  icuiiuia  uue  rigns  to  reject, 
it -unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
M  article  m  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 


AH  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
buct should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
mating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
“*  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHES, 
iri  vt  to  the  Editor.  ’ 


MEETING. 

Wednesday,  September  6. 
ilf.M  ™  SanitarU  Engineers,  Ltd.— Election  Com- 
1  p.m.  Organising  Committee  at  5  p.m. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘"vSoaw  mB«M,Pu.blJ,hed  WeeUyJ  18  8>applled  DIRECT 
refidentatn  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
‘7  p«  an,'um  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
^^inrope  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China 
Mk.v  Pff  annum.  Remittances  (pavable  to  J 
10 1116  publlsKer  ot  ',THB 

SE!“tBS‘n  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
fcC ‘'th®  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
ttxml ml  ri'  q,'^rte^ <13  numbers),  can  ensure 
The  Builder  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


F®  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


“S  possible,  the 


-  -J  nriruBAi  T  •  ,  »1V0* 118  Iar  as  possible,  the 
Qaahtv  no^  nec«e88arily  the  lowest. 

*kict  ihnnia  ^““^ty  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
Iks  iafoimatioD remembere<^  bF  those  who  make  use  of 


^BRICKS,  4c. 

^Stocks  aid  18  0  Per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

140  » 

...  2  0  0 

182 . .  0  0  „ 

E'»'cS'::  114  J  " 
sSSj!»'  ::  :: 

*KSSI>° . 

tuS?1""'  1  2  « 

.  4  7  6  ’*  ” 

. 

L”,fticb .  4  0  0 

Bwoxs. 

TWiite  tt(i 

fe.  Glazed 

. 12  0  0 

‘  fiss;u  « »  - 


'i . 16  0  0 

SSwotchers  19  0  0 
0  0 


SS««tchers  19 

fe;18 

ft 


12  0  0 


BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  £  s.  d. 

and  Flats .  14  0  u  per  1000  at  railway  dep6t. 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  ,t  „  „ 

Second  Quality 

White  and 

Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  ...  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

b.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast . . .  5  9,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dp‘ . 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Dep6t  . 1  8J  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  24  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  1  6  „  ,, 

Greensbill  „  .  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Bed  Corsebill  „  2  2  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  Buper.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  ,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 114  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  „  ,, 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

8cappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12,,  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . .  0  5,,  „ 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft. 

deld.  rly. 

„  I,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  si 
deld.  rly. 

„  n  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  „ 

ii  „  ,,  2  in.  do.  0  84  ,, 


C  epdt. 

ler. 

iep6t. 


SLATES, 
in.  £  a.  d. 

x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

6  12  6 


Obest  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  , 


15  17 
18  7 
13  5 


x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 


s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep8t. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood,  At  per  standard. 

Deals:  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6 . ,  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

8attens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  , 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

i,24in.  and3in.  by7in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  doals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . 10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0  12  0  0 

1, 3in.byllin.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  . .  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

j  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  0  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  10  0  8  10  0 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ...  9  2  6  ...  10  12  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  ...........a..... . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS.  p0r  ton>  ja  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality... .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  9  10  0  ...  “  „ 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  “ 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  “ 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  “ 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  “ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  “ 

„  .,  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  263. 
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COMPETITION  AND  CONTRACTS. 

,„™  Contra*.,  *«.,  ««  <»«.  «  «*  *  «“*  ™ 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  . 


By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

601.,  301.,  and  20/ . 

Oct.  U 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Steam  Rolling  and 


Scarifying .  Southowram  TJ.D.C. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Team  Labour 
A  Shed  at  the  Workhouse 

Hall  &  Classrooms  at  Eoghsh  Presby.  Ch.,  Bridgend 

Tools  and  Stores . •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  \  • : . 

Bridgework  and  Permanent  Wav  Material . 

Cemetery,  Penyrheol.  near  Caerphilly  . . 

31  to  66  Houses  at  Capcoch,  near  Aberdare  . 

Dog  Spikes  for  Rails . .  . . 

Wheels  and  Axles  for  Carriages  and  Wagons  . 

English  Presbyterian  Church.  Maesteg . 

Public  Library.  Fratton-road  .  . . . . .  •  ■  •  • 

140  yds  super.  Concrete  Layer  &  Wood  Block  Flooring 

Painting  and  Decorating  Town  Hall.  etc.. . 

Painting,  etc.,  to  Two  Buildings  at  Workhouse  - 

Congregational  Church,  Shaftesbury -av.,  Roundhay 
Painting  Isolation  Hospital,  etc.,  at  Cheslyn  Hay  . . 

Making-up  Cedar-road.  Hale . 

Carting  of  Road  Material . 

Posts,  etc.,  for  Fencing . •  . 

Galvanised  Eve-bolts  and  Strand  wire  for  Fencing  .. 
Infectious  Hospital  near  Rose  Cottage.  Marwood  . . 

Shop  and  Hous°,  Broughton-in-Furness  . 

Builder’s  Work  to  Schools  . 

Flaceing.  Paving,  etc..  Passages . • -  ••• 

•NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  NURSES,  FEVER  HO S. 
2,700  yds.  of  10-in.  cast-iron  pipes,  etc.,Newbiggingluii 

Paving  and  flagging  streets . 

Scavenging  . 

Two  Cottages  at  Bodmin . .  ■  •  . . . 

Three  Dwelling  Houses,  Elland-roai,  Cburwell  ..  .. 
Restoration  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ch.,  Mount  Hawke 

Renovation  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Barnsley  . 

Central  Technical  Scho  1 . 

Boiler  House,  etc.,  Hereford  . 

Two  Houses  at  Chisledon,  Wilts  . .  ••••••••  •  • 

♦COASTGUARD  BLDGS.,  NELL  8  POINT,  BARRY 

Alterations,  etc.,  at  Penarth  Police  Station . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Havod  Inn.  Clydach  . 

Additions,  etc.,  Lyng  Council  School . 

Waterworks,  Upton,  Scudamore  . . . 

Two  Dwelling  Houses,  Albion-place,  Ulverston  .... 

Cattle  Market  . . . 

Painting  on  Malton  and  Thirsk  Branch . 

Sewers,  etc.,  at  Gayton  and  Willaston . 

Sinking,  etc..  Borehole . . 

Taking  Down  and  Re-erecting  Iron  Hospitals . 

Cottage  and  Business  Premises,  Bargoed . 

Painting  266  to  296.  Rochdale-road  . •  • 

Relay.  Sewer,  Dial-pl.  to  Tithe  Barn-la.,  Warkworth 
•SECOND.  SCH.  FOR  GIRLS,  HIGH  WYCOMBE 
C.-I  Settling  Tank  (80,000  gallons),  Steel  Girders,  etc. 

Street  Making . 

Street  Paving . 

Carriage  Iron  Work  and  Fittings  . 

Materials  . ••••••• . 

Moveable  Timber  Floor  at  Baths,  Isleworth  . 

Timber  and  Corrugated  Iron  Shed  at  Baths . 

Making-up  Alexandra- road . 

700  tons  Hardstone  . 

1,060  yds.  of  Broken  Pit  Flints . . 

Additions  to  Clough  Hse.  Mills,  Birkby,  Huddersfield 

Paving,  etc..  Back  Rylston-street  . .  • 

•ADDITIONS  TO  WORKHOUSE  AT  ISLEWORTH 
•ROAD  CONSTRUC.  OVINGDEAN,  NR.  BRIGHT’N 

Slaters’  Work,  Roof  of  Coal  Stores  . 

4,000  yds.  super,  of  Concrete  and  Bitumen  8heeting 
Road  Works  (6,600  yds.  super.),  Seaton  Delaval.. .. 

Road  Works  (6,600  yds.  super.),  Forest  Hall  . 

Recolouring,  etc.,  Parish  Church,  Kirkby -in-Furness 

•ROAD MAKING  WORKS  . 

Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus  to  Public  Urinals  . . 
Dynamo,  Motor,  etc.,  Additions,  etc.,  to  Switchboard 
Classrooms,  Hdward  VI.  Grammar  8ch.,  Chelmsford 

School,  Messingham.  near  Kirton- in-Lindsey  . 

Thirty-four  Houses,  Rowes-square  Rhymney . 

Asphalt.  Playgrounds,  Cottage  Homes,  etc.,  Cheriton 

GEddaeth-street  Extension . 

•ENGINE  AND  BOILER  HOUSE,  COAL  STORE 

♦REPAIRS.  ETC,  TO  CHART  HAM  ASYLUM - 

•ALTER.  HEAD  ATTEND.  OFF.  CHARTHAM  ASY. 
•ASPHALT.  PLAYGR.,  CHERITON  COT.  HOMES 
Catholic  Temperance  Hall,  Limavady,  Ireland  .  . 
Alters.,  etc..  Council  Schl.,  St.  Dogmael’s,  nr.  Cardigan 

2,000  tons  of  Granite . 

Main  Roads  Paving  (30,000  yards  Granite  Setts)  .. 

Union  Offices.  Shaw  Heath .  . 

Addition0,  etc.,  to  Public  School  Buildings,  Rothes.. 
•ERECTION  OF  INFANTS'  SCHOOL  . 


Banbury  Guardians  . 


Bengal  and  N.W.  Rly.  Co - 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.  . . 

Caerphilly  U.D.C . 

Capcoch  B.  Club . . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 


do. 


H.  Hopkins,  Surveyor.  Banbury  . 

P.  J.  Thomas.  Architeet.  Bridgend  . . .  . 

A.  Izat.  237.  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C. . 

H.  W.  Notman.  56,  Graeechnrch-stn-et.  London  E.C  . 

A.  O  Uarpur.  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Caerphillv  . 

A.  Davies  Secrotary.  12.  Park  View  terrace.  i-apeoch . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  8.W.”” 


Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Watford  Guardians . 

Bootle  Corporation . 

South  Dublin  Guardians . 

Stourbridge  Guardians . 


Cannock  R.D.C . 

Hale  U.D.C . 

Nantwich  R.D.C . . . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 


do- 


Barnard  Castle  R.D.C . 

Mr.  W.  Redhead  . . 

Denbighshire  Education  Authority 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Inswich  Corporation  . 

Midlothian  &  Peebles  Lunacy  Bd. 

Leeds  Highway  Department . 

Blaydon  U.D.C . 


Mr.  E.  Stanhope  , 


Waterford  Tech.  Instruction  Com. 
The  Guardians . 


Admiralty . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

Buchan  &  Co . 

Somerset  County  Education  Com. 

Warminster  R  D.C . 

Mr.  E.  Falloon . 

Knaresborough  U.D.C . 

N.E.  Railway  Co . 

Wirral  R.D.C . 

Beaminster  R.D.C . 

Wallsend,  etc..  Joint  Hospital  Bd. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


lendenij 
1,6  o»vma 


R.  W.  Evans,  Commercial  Bank-chambors,  Halifax 


A-  Llovd  Thomas.  Engr.  and  Arch.,  Church-st.-chbra.,  PontvDrldd 
Blake  &  Cogswell,  Architects,  Prudential  buildings,  Portsmonfh 

R.  Hurst,  Master  of  Workhouse . «  .Portsmouth 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  .  .  " 

J.  P.  Condon,  Clerk,  Board  Room,  Jame9’s-street,  Dublin . 

G-  F.  James,  12,  Hagley-street,  Stourbridge  .  . 

W.  H.  Beevers,  Architect,  26,  Bond-street.  Leeds  . . .  j . 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer’s  Office.  Penkridge,  Stafford . 

T.  Blagburn,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashley-rd.,  Hale, Cheshire 

C.  E.  Speakman.  152,  Hospital-street,  Nantwich  . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . . 


Manchester  Improvement  Com . 

Alnwick  R.D.C . 

Chepping  Wycombe  Town  Council 

Knottingley  U.D.C . 

Crewe  Town  Council 


do. 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  . . 

Leatherhead  U.D.C . 

Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C, 
do. 
do. 

Horsham  U.D.C. 


R.  Brown,  Inspector,  Winston  . 

J.  Bell,  Architect,  Coniston.  R.S.O . '  . 

W.  D.  Wiles,  County  Architect,  Ruthin  .  . 

C.  Brownndge,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich  . 

A.  Carter.  Engineer,  14.  Queen-street  Edinburgh . . 

City  Engineer’s  Office.  Municipal  Buildings.  Leeds 

R.  Biggins,  Sanitary  Inspector.  Blaydon-on-Tyne . 

J.  Sansom,  Architect,  Greenbank-lane,  Liskeard  . """ 

T.  A.  Hutterv  &  S.  B.  Birds,  Architects.  Queen-street,  Mo'riey 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane.  Redruth  . " 

G.  Moxon,  Architect,  26,  Church-street,  Barnsley . .  .  .  .  .  . 

J.  J.  Feely.  Secretary,  Town  Hall,  Waterford  . 

W.  W.  Robinson,  Architect,  10,  King-street,  Hereford . ”jj 

G.  Martin.  Chisledon  . 

Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock  . 

T.  M.  Franklin,  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Ashbrook  House,  Aberdare . 

Samson  &  Cottam,  Architects,  43  and  45,  High-street,  Bridgwater 

A.  F.  Long,  Engineer,  63,  Market-place,  Warminster  . 

W.  Newbv,  Architect,  23,  Burlington-street,  Ulverston 
Surveyor’s  Office.  Knaresborough  . 

H.  J.  Rudgard,  Engineer.  York . 

F.  E  Priest,  Engineer,  13.  Harrington-street,  Liverpool . 

Beesley,  Son,  A  Nichols,  Eng.,  11,  Victoria-st.  Westminster,  8.  iV, 

F.  Davidson,  Architect,  Central  Buildings,  Wallsend  . 

Mr.  Price.  London  House,  Church-street,  Bargoed . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

H.  W.  Walton,  Clerk.  Alnwick  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Euston-street,  High  Wycombe . 

Garside  &  Pennington,  Engineers,  Pontefract . 

G.  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Crewe . 

do. 

Director-General  of  8tores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

T.  Salkield,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Leatherhead  . 

P.  G.  Parkman,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow,  W . 

do. 


do. 


Halifax  Gas  Works  Committee  . . . 

Soyland  U.D.C . 

Tynemouth  R.D.C . 

do. 


Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation.. 

Leeds  Highway  Department . 

Ipswich  Guardians  . 

Governors  . 

Lindsey  C.C.  Education  Committee 
Victoria  Building  Club  (No.  2)  . 

Elham  Guardians . 

Llandudno  U.D.C . 

Selby  U.  D  C . . 

Kent  County  Lunatic  Asy.  Visitors 


do. 


do. 


S.  Mitchell,  Council  Offices,  Horsham  . 

do. 

Lunn  A  Kaye,  Architects,  14,  John  William-street,  Huddersfield 

W.  H.  Hopkinson.  Borough  Engineer,  Keighley . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Union  Offices,  Isleworth,  Middlesex  .... 

E.  Millard,  1,  Finsbury-circus,  London,  E.C . 

J.  Wilkinson,  Gas  W  rks  Engineer,  Multure  Hall-rd..  Halifax  .. 

R.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Engineers,  Commercial-street,  Halifax . 

A.  8.  Dinning,  21,  Allison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 


do. 


Elham  Guardians  . 

Committee  of  Management . 

Pembrokeshire  Educa.  Authority  . 

Harrow  U.D.C . 

8tretford  U  D.C . 

Stockport  Guardians  . 


Worthing  Education  Committee 


J.  Coulton,  Sandside  Kirkby-in-Furness .  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House.  Kingston-on-Thames  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . 

R.  J.  Kent,  Clerk,  19,  Tower-street.  Ipswich  . 

C  &  W.  H.  Pertwee,  Architects,  Bank-chambers.  Chelmsford. . . 
Scorer*  Gamble,  Architects.  Bank- street-chambers,  Lincoln ... 

J.  Llewellin.  Smith,  &  Davies.  Architects,  Aberdare . 

R.  Lonergan,  11,  Cheriton-place,  Folkestone  . . . 

E  P  Stephenson.  Engineer  Town  Hall,  Llandudno . 

P.  Griffith.  Engineer.  54,  Parliament-street,  8.W . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury  . 


do. 


D.  Conroy,  Architect,  21,  Shipquay-street,  Londonderry...... 

D.  E.  Thomas,  Architect,  17,  Victoria-place,  Haverfordwest  .. 

J.  P.  Bennetts  Surveyor,  Harrow  . 

E.  Worrall.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Old  Trafford . 

C.  F  Johnson.  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Stockport . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

Education  Offices,  Worthing  . 
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C  O  N TRACTS. —Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  Delivered 

towdon  of  Dixon  Sch.  into  Pnpil  Teachers’  Centre 
liter  Supplv  Works.  Upper  Colwvn  Bay  ........ 

•UTEBA.  TO  SHEFFIELD  COUNTY  COURT.. 

Diversion  of  the  Marfleet  Drain . 

Uktricity  Plant  . 

Mool,  Gllmore-plnce  . 

Mini-lsne  Drainage . . 

•j SPURS  TO  INFIRMARY,  PEMBROKE  . 

Rimford  Filters . . . ;••••••••: 

Bbopton  to  Grindleford  Section  of  Derwent  Aqueduc  t 

running  New  Infections  Hospital . 

,«Mm  Engine  and  Pumps.  Bill  Park.  Westerham  .. 

•HUNG-UP  ORFORD-ROAD . 

•REP.  DECORA..  TO  MANSION,  TWICKENHAM 

litres,  Chapman-street,  Hull . 

•KtK -UP  PARK  RD..  HARROW-ON-THK-HILL 
•SSHmON  OF  SCHOOL  AND  MASTER’S  HOUSE 
'1DDIS..B1MONLANGTONSCH8.,  CANTERBURY 

Birmingham  Education  Committee 
Colwyn  Bay  and  Colwyn  U.D.C.  . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

N.  E.  &  Hull  &  Barnsley  Ry.  Com. 

Pembroke  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  School  Board . 

Dorking  U.D.C . 

Pembrokeshire,  etc.,  Infirmary  .... 
Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  .... 
do. 

Rotherham  Corporation . 

Metropolitan  Water  Board . 

Wanstoad  U.D.C . 

London  C.C . . . 

Shaw  &  Gaskell  . 

Trustee  late  D.  Brown,  Esq . 

Devon  Education  Committee . 

Finance  Office,  Educa.  Department,  Edmund-street,  Birmingham 

W.  Jones,  Water  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Colwyn  Bay . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

T.  M.  Newell  &  R.  Pawley,  Engineers,  Dock  Office,  Hull  . 

R.  Hammond  &  Son,  Engineers,  64,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Mr.  Carfrae.  Architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh  . 

G.  R.  Strachan,  Engineer.  9,  Victoria-street.  S.W . 

T.  H.  Jones,  Secretary.  Higli-street,  Haverfordwest . 

E.  8andeman,  Engineer,  Bainford,  near  Sheffield  . 

do. 

W.  J.  Board,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham  . 

District  Engineer,  Brookmill-road,  Deptford,  S.E . 

Council's  Surveyor.  Wanstead,  N.E . 

Superintending  Architect’s  Department,  15,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Freeman,  Son,  &  Qaskclf,  Architects,  11,  Carr-lane,  Hull  . 

Cowell  &  Shaw.  Surveyors,  49,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C . 

Architect,  1,  Richmond-road,  Exeter  . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-stroet,  Canterbury  . . 

Sept.  19 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  25 
do. 

Sept.  26 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  10 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Thou  marlctd  ttilh  an  atteritb  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vl.  viii.  r.  Public  Appointments,  — . 


PRICES  CURRENT— Continued  from  page  261. 
METALS  (continued). 

I«0X — continued.  Per  ton,  in  London, 

Slat  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0 

„  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  0  0  ...  - 

»  „  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  - 

Grltuiaed  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  Bizes 6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  - 

,,  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Rest  Soft  Stool  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

BatSoft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  - 

„ .  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  - 

Cst  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao.  per  tonj  ln  Londoni 

.  _  £  s.  d.  &  s.  d. 

Lun-Sbeet,  English,  31b.  and  up  16  17  6  ...  — 

Pipein  coils .  17  7  6  ...  — 

Soilpipe .  19  17  6  ...  — 

Congo  pipe .  19  17  a  _ 

!w-Sheet— 

Mle  Montagne  . ton  29  15  0  ...  — 

.  29  10  0  ...  - 

Own¬ 
ing  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  11  ...  — 

*“>  ••  .  0  1  0  ...  - 

topper  nails .  „  0  0  11  . .  — 

Buss— 

Jjroig  Sheet .  ,  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  , .  0  0  l1  — 

to-Rnglish  Ingots . !  0  1  6  Hi  — 

WDu-PIumtog-  .  „  007"  — 

I®®6?'8 .  „  0  0  HI  I"  — 

*"*P*P«- .  0  0  fj  ..  — 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
13d. 

W. 

-id. 

4Jd. 

3ed. 

5id. 

W- 


SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 

ISa.  thirds . 

.»  fourths . 

801.  thirds . 

«  fourths..  . 

*31  thirds 
»  fourths.. 

* «.  thirds . 

•  fourths. 

Sheet,  15  w."""'" 

•  B  -  21  oz . 

I  Hartley  s  Boiled  Plate 


2Jd. 


8,1  Linseed  Oil  ii 


OILS,  A 

1  pipes . 

..  —  barrels  . 

lift,  "  HtatanM . 

*  •>  ii  in  barrels  . 

’iwAatiSr* . 

ViBSISHES,  4c. 

Baft* . 

E&fBSgSs 
f?ASWdryi^  °^.  srssara 

Sftiu""'  ; 

‘  : 

PS'  ; 

'!«S  Sr®*' . 

S§fSS^=j 

1 £$»» . ZZ . 

*4  BnishpoLuh':;;;;;;;;;;;; . 


..  per  gallon  0  1  74 
0  1  8 
0  1  10 
0  1  9J 
0  1  10 
0  2  0 
0  3  10 
0  4  0 
ton  19  15  0 
.  19  5  0 

cwt.  0  6  6 
per  barrel  1  12  0 

Per  gallon. 
£  8.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
nof  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001. ,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ANNFIELD  PLAIN.  —  For  erection  of  general 
manager’s  house,  for  the  Annfleld  Plain  Industrial  Co¬ 
operative  Society.  Mr.  G.  T.  Wilson,  architect,  22, 
Durhsm-road,  Blackhill : — 

W.  Johnson,  Temtobie . £580 

APPLEBY  (Lincolnshire). — For  a  concrete  and  steel 
service  reservoir,  for  the  Urban  District  Council,  Brumby 
and  Frodingham.  Mr.  A.  Atkinson,  C.E.,  Brigg  : — 

J.  Howe  &  Co...  £1,090  10  -  —  -  - 


I.  Ashley 
R.  C.  Brebner  & 
Co.,  Edin¬ 
burgh*  . 


936  0 


932  0 


Sugden .  £921  10 

H.  J.  Thompson  872  7 
E.  Tabor .  862  15 


BARNTON. — For  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
works,  for  Northwich  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Beckett,  engineer,  33,  Brazennose-street,  Man¬ 
chester  : — 

S.  Hutton,  Stamford-road,  Bowdon*  ..  £2,425  4  2 

BARROW-ON-BOAR. — For  enlargement  of  the 
Grammar  School,  etc.,  for  the  Leicestershire  County 
Council  Education  Committeo.  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  * 
Allcock,  architects,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Lough¬ 


borough  : 

A.  &  W.  Cham¬ 
bers . £755 

Scurr,  Jowett, 

&  Co .  707 

W.  Hanson _  700 

Leiceste  r 
Builders  ....  700 
C.  Wright  ....  694 
T.  Herbert ....  678 
H.  Hammond..  673 


C.  A.  Dobson..  £672  0  0 


J.  T.  Ball 
W.  H.  Fewkes 
W.  Corah  &  Son 
W.  F.  Harding 
A.  Faulks  .... 
T.  Barker  &  Son 
A.  J.  Wiloman, 
Loughborough* 


15  0 
647  10  O 
639  O  0 
638  0  0 
635  O  O 
634  19  0 

603  0  0 


CWMBACH. — For  erecting  twenty  dwelling-houses  in 
Sirfounder-road,  Cwmbach,  for  the  Cwmbach  Building 
Club.  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Elford,  architects,  42,  Canon- 
street.  Aberdare : — 

Per  House. 

Jones  Bros . £287  10  0 

Price  Bros .  244  10  O 

D.  S.  Davies,  Ardwyn,  Trecynon, 

Aberdare* .  229  0  0 


DEVIZES. — For  erecting  Devizes  Secondary  School. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Brinkworth,  architect,  16,  Old  Bond-street, 
Bath 


’.  Webb....  £7,462  0  0 
Downing  & 

Rudman  ..  7,277  0  0 
Spackman  & 

Sods .  6,694  0  0 

Hayward  & 

Wooster  .. 

Wills  &  Sons 
Chancellor  & 


6,597 

6,490 


6,480  0  0 


F.  J.  Black- 

more . £6,450  14  6 

W.  E.  Olivers  6,280  10  0 

H.  Ash .  6,263  0  0 

A.  W.  Long  6,111  0  0 
A.  J.  Colborne  6,073  4  0 
J.  Long  & 

Sons,  Bath*  5,982  0  0 


DUFFRYN  RHONDDA.— For  erecting  seventy- eight 
houses,  including  two  business  premises,  at  Duffryn 
Rhondda,  Cymmer,  P.T..  for  the  Nantybar  Building 
Society.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Jones  &  Peregrine,  architects 
and  surveyors.  Bank-chambers,  Port  Talbot : — 


D.  E wards..  £20,065  10  O 


19,619 
19,470  0  0 
16,636  0  0 
16,294  0  0 
14,426  10  0 


J.  Nicholas, 

Saw  Mills 
&  Joinery 
Works, 

Port  Tal¬ 
bot*  ....  £13,190  13  0 


J.  Davey  . . 

J.  Davies  . . 

B.  Cockwell 
M.  Cox  .... 

M.  Jenkins 

EMYVALE. — For  new  dispensary  residence,  Emy- 
vale,  co.  Monaghan,  for  the  Guardians  of  Monaghan 
Union.  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  architect,  74,  Hollybank- 
road,  Drumcondra : — 

Brickwork.  Masonry. 

M'Kay  &  M'Nally . £1,360  ....  £1,326  0  0 

J.  Callan .  1,160  ....  1,220  0  0 

H.  M'Cann  .  1,080  _  1.040  0  0 

F.  Duffy  .  1,075  _  1,036  0  0 

H.  M’Geough,  Monaghan*  939  ....  924  18  9 


ENDERBY. — For  erecting  Council  school,  for  fhe 
Leicestershire  County  Council.  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  & 
Allcock,  architects.  Mill-street,  Loughborough 


Jeffs  &  Edwards  £3,990  0 
Leicester  Buil¬ 
ders,  Ltd.  ..  3,433  0 
W.  F.  Harding  3,370  0 

R.  Peach .  3,286  10 

Haskard,  Rud¬ 
kin,  &  Beck. . 

A.  J.  Wileman . 

T.  Herbert  .... 

C.  A.  Dobson  . . 

G.  A.  Phipps  . . 


3,275  O 
3,270  0 
3,264  0 
3,250  0 
3,235  0 


Langton  &  8on  £3,217  14 

E.  Orton .  3,224  0 

J.  H.  Clayton  . .  3,220  u 

W.  Moss .  3,195  11 

T.  Barker  &  Son  3,168  19 
C.  Wright  ....  3,149  U 
W.  Moss  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  3,070  0 

W.  Corah  &  Son, 
Loughborough*  2,992  0 


FARNHAM  COMMON  (Bucks).— For  the  erection  of 
residence  for  Dr.  H.  Sydney.  Mr.  F.  C.  Moscrop- 
Young,  architect.  2,  Lancaster-placc,  W.C.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  J.  Waldram  &  Son,  12,  Buckingham-stroet, 
W.C. : — 

Conservatory. 

J.  Wheeler . £2,650  _ £72  11  0 

J.  H.  R.  Atkins .  2,244  _  67  10  0 

W.  Creed  .  2,043  ....  62  10  0 

H.  D.  Bowyer  .  1,900  ....  69  0  0 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co. f .  1  882  ....  69  0  0 


GODALMING.  —  For  erecting  business  promises. 
Bridge-street,  for  Godaiming  and  District  Co-operative 
Society.  Mr.  H.  Moon,  architect,  96,  High-street, 
Godaiming.  Quantities  by  architect 


Mitchell  Bros. .  £2,250  0  0 
J.  W.  Hum¬ 
phrey  .  2,085  0  0 

R.  Smith  _  2,036  0  0 

Haslemere 
Builders,  Ltd.  1,990  0  0 
Deacon  &  Son.  1,921  0  0 
J.  Lee  .  1,947  0  0 


Drowley  &  Co.  £1,902  6  O 

F.  Milton _  1,899  u  0 

Wallis  & 

Bennett .... 

F.  Raynsford . . 

D .  Fry, 
Godaiming*.  1,703  9  0 


1,787  7  3 
1,750  0  0 


GROBY. — For  erecting  a  Council  school  for  the 
Leicestershire  County  Council  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  Barrowcliff  &  Allcock,  architects,  Mill-street, 
Loughborough :— 

—  ~  B.  Shipman....  £1,663  8 

C.  Wright  ....  1,651  '• 

J.  T.  Ball  ....  1.660  0 
G.  Toone  &  Sons  1,648  0 
J.  H.  Clayton  . .  1,636  0 

T.  Barker*  Son  1,624  19 
T.  Herbert  ....  1,656  » 

F.  Sleath .  1,649  O 

W.  Corah*  Son, 
Loughborough*  1,519  u 


W.  F.  Harding  £1,800  0 
C.  A.  Dobson  . .  1,767  0 
J.  O.  Kellett  & 

Son  .  1,725  0 

R.  Peach .  1,721  0 

A.  J.  Wileman  1,720  0 
Jeff  &  Edwards  1,720  0 
Leicester 

Builders,  Ltd.  1,690  0 
Haskard,  Rud¬ 
kin,  &  Beck. .  1,665  0 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  189  and 
190,  High-street,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Lymposs.  Messrs. 
Clomence  &  Moon,  architects,  Guildford.  Quantities  by 
architects  : —  10o 

F.  Milton . £3,260  I  H.  Brand 

Tribe  &  Robinson  3,225  A.  Johnson,  Guild- 
Drowley  &  Co .  3,195  |  ford* . 


GUILDFORD.— For  erection  and  completion  of  a 
house  in  London-road,  for  Mr.  L.  0.  Biddle.  Mess ■  . 
Clemence  &  Moon,  architects,  Guildford.  Quanti 
by  architects: —  .  „  ,,  o.e 

Swayne  &  Son  ....  £1,347  I  Tribe  &  Robinson  £1,315 

A.  Johnson  .  1,331  E.  &  J.  H.  Holden, 

S.  Ellis .  1,322  |  Cranleigh* .  1,za8 


HASLEMERE  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  house, 
for  Mr.  M.  Dawson,  on  Beech-road.  Mr.  J .  H.  uowar 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Haslemere  : — 

1  _  1  _  l‘l  Oil  A  a  o  Q  I  I 


J.  Eele .  £1,341*  0 

D.  Fry .  1,250  0 

Chapman  &  . 

Lowry .  1,237  19 

W.  Rollason  ..  1,220  0 


Haslemere 

Builders  Ltd.  £1,162  0 
R.  Smith,  Hasle-  _ 

meret  .  I.106  15 


HASLEMERE  {SurreyJ.-For  tta  “™‘r“'“0c„„nty 
new  road  at  Camels  Dale,  for  the  Su.s  vevor 
Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Howard,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 

Chapman  ALowry  £115  10  I  O-  A.  Franks, 
■Haslemere  Gmldlorl-  . . . . 

Builders,  Ltd. . .  347  0  | 
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THE  BUILDER. 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations 
ditch  County  Court 


J.  Shelbourno  &  Co . 

Cons  &  Smith . 

J.  Mowlein  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

G.  R.  MeKenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Newell  &  Lusty . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Lti. 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 

C.  Dearing  &  Son  . 

Staines  &  Son . 

W.  Mills  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale . 

F.  *  G.  Foster  Clifford- 

road,  Norwood  Junction* 


£1,500  0  0 
1,399  0  0 
1,391  0  0 
1,336  11  0 
1,234  18  0 
1,184  0  0 
1,160  0  0 
1,149  0  0 

1,130  0  n 
1,069  0  0 
1,054  0  0 


Allowance 
for  old 
materials. 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


968  0  0 


LONDON.— Tor  taking  down  and  rebuilding  factory, 
Sumner-road,  Peckham.  8. U..  for  Mr.  Henry  Pennack. 
Mr.  A  Oa-nar  architect,  66,  Oakhurst-grove,  East 
Dulwich,  S.E. : —  .... 

Laurenco  &  Co..  Peckham* . 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions,  St.  Ann’s 
Schools,  Avenue-mad.  Tottenham.  Messrs.  Warran  * 
Slupart,  architects,  Harringay.  N. 

Drainage  and 
Offices. 

H.  Runham-Brown . £238  0  0 

J.  Stewart .  216  0  0 

C.  Hale  &  Co..  Harringay  207  0  u 

J.  Groves  *  Son .  198  10  0 

A.  Baker,  Tottenham  . ...  *117  0  0 


Extension  of 
Classroom. 

. .  £243  0  0 

..  312  0  0 

..  *239  14  0 
..  264  0  0 
..  369  10  0 


LONDON — For  the  erection  of  a  new  police  section 
house  at  Islindon.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler  Architect  ai  d 
Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  New Scotland  lard. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  *  Chidgcy, 
Oliaring  Cross-c''ambors._ Duke-street,  Adelpbi : 


Har  is  fi-  Wa  drop  £5,570 

C.  Ansell  .  6,567 

]  athey  Bros .  6,500 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . .  5  484 

Lascelles  &Co .  5.462 

Kilby  &  Qayford  ..  5  416 

Mowlom  &  Co .  6.345 


i  Co.  . 


Prestige 

Grover  &  Son  .... 
Ashby  fir,  Horner  . . 
Holloway  Bros.  .. 
Dearing  fir  Son  . . 
Lawrance  &  Sons. . 
1  eslie  &  Co . 


£5,270 

5,268 

5,239 

5,218 

5,191 

4,984 


LONDON.— For  further  alteration®  at  88,  High-street, 
Peckham,  S.E..  for  Mr.  Henry  Morse.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gamar,  architect,  66,  Oakhurst-grove,  East  Dulwich, 

S‘E'wI  Smith*  . 0  0 


MARCH  (Cambs.).— For  erecting  farm  buildings  on 
land  in  Binnimoor.  Mr.  J.  Collingwood,  architect  and 


surveyor : — 

0  0 

Whittlesey  .... 

0  0 

Papworth  .... 

10  6 

Heath . 

Bedhead  .... 

.  148 

6  0 

Eggitt,  March*  . 

,  £148 
148 
148 


NEWTOWN  LINFORD.— For  erecting  a  Council 
school,  for  the  Leicestershire  County  Council  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  &  Allcock,  Architects, 
Mill-street.  Loughborough 


0  0 


Leicester 
Builders, Ltd.  £1,260 
J.  C.  Kellett 

&  Son .  1,225  0  0 

R.  Peach  ....  1,215  0  0 
Jeffs&Edwards  1,215  0  0 
Haskord,  Rud¬ 
kin.  &  Beck.  1,180  0  0 
J.  H.  Clayton  1,184  0  0 
H.  Hammond  1,160  0  0 
W.  F.  Harding  1,140  0  0 

J.  T.  Ball _  1.130  0  0 

G.Toone*  Sons  1,117  0  0 
B.  Shipman..  1,113  16  6 


A.  J.  Wileman  £1,100  0  0 


1,097  0  0 


1,079  19  0 
1,079  16  0 
1,079  9  0 
1,067  0  0 


W.  Smith  . . 

C.  Wright  . . 

F.  Sleath.... 

W.  Corah  & 

Son .  1,043  18  0 

C.  A.  Dobson.  1,003  10  0 
W.  Wesley, 

Woodh  ouse 

Eaves*  ....  999  0  0 


NUNEATON. — For  rebuilding  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  Church,  for  the  Restoration  Committee. 
Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.,  architect.  High-street, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Pinks, 
Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. :  — 


Dallow  &  Sons  ....  £5,950 
Hayward*  Wooster  4,639 

J.  Hatherley .  4,473 

King  &  Ridley -  4,197 

Gowing  &  Ingram  4,138 
Bowman  &  Sous  ..  3,910 


G.  F.  Smith  &  Sons  £3.900 

T.  Smith  .  3,740 

Collins  &  Godfrey. .  3,682 

H.  Smith  .  3,689 

Will  cock  &  Co., 

Wolverhampton  t  3,395 


PONTSHONORTON. — For  erecting  a  boys’  school 
to  accommodate  250  puDils,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor,  Education 
Offices,  Pontypridd  :  — 

E.  R.  Evans  Bros.,  Cardiff . £3,698  12  4 


ottorn _ For  enlargement  of  the  Grammar  School, 

forQr  e?cestershue  County  Council  Education  Committee. 
M=|i  bSSSi*  ”  Allcock,  architects.  Town  Hall- 
chambers.  Loughborough  : 


A.  *  W.  Cham- 

bers .  £789  8  ® 

C.  Wright  ....  776  O  0 

W.  Hansm _  69e  0  0 

J.  T.  Ball  ....  6H9  56 

A.  Faulks -  688  0  0 

H.  Hammond  669  0  0 
Leicester  Buil- 

ders .  669  0  0 


R.  Peach .  £662  11  0 

T.  Herbert...  612  0  0 
W.  F.  Harding  661  10  0 
W.  Corah* Sou  659  0  0 
T.  Barker  & 

Son .  649  19  0 

C.  A.  Dobson  647  11  6 
W.  H.  Fcwkes  647  10  0 
A.  J.  Wileman  609  0  0 


RATBY.— For  enlarging  the  Ratby ^°JJnCilfo8rch 
Leicester 


A.  &  W.  Cham- 

bers .  £1,964  13 

G.  Toono* 

Sons .  1,944  0 

C.  W.  Mactock  1,913  0 

J.  Marsten  & 

Son  .  1  893  0 

W.  Smith .  1,8*1 


Leicester  Bull- 

ders,  Ltd.  £1,779 
W.  Moss 


E.  Bax.. 

F.  Sleath 

J.  CoD . 

ii.  Shipman 

Ratby* 


1,765  O 
1,765  0 

1,759  0 

1,728  0 


1.6 


SOUTH  TWERTON  (Bath).— For  the  erection  and 
entire  completion  cl  live  additional  clas™“?s- 
an  extension  of  the  three  departments  of  the  South 
Twerton  Council  School,  for  the  Somerset  County 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Architect  — d" 

somer- Norton,  Somerset.  Quantities  by  Architect  . 


Hayward  & 

Wooster  ....  £1.943 

R.  Love  .  1,925 

E  r  w  o  od  & 

Morris .  1,893 

A.  E.  Donb/  * 

Co .  1,799 

A.  Willis  &  Sons  1,784 


UlllltltUdo 

E.  Chancellor  u. 

Sods  .  £1,750  » 

J.  Long  &  Sons  1,727  0 
A.  J.  Colborne  .  1,687  2 

F.  Amery  -  1,628  0 

F.  J.  Blackmore  1,579  0 
W.  Webb,  Bath*  1,619  0 


WELTOS,  MID30B1IK-NOETOH  (Somerset).— For 
the  erection  and  eotire  completion  o£  three  additional 
classrooms,  with  teachers'  retiring-room,  and gSl 
of  offices  being  an  extension  of  the  W  eiton  council 
Schools,  for  the  Somerset  County  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  William  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer-Norton. 
Quantities  by  Architect :—  „ .  ....  Q  n 

W.  R.  Moody  £L,9ft6  8  8  W.  Webb.. ..  £1,645  9  0 

J.  Child*  Soil  1,862  OO  Erwood  & 

TTnvconrd  *  MomS -  1,033  U  U 

Xosfer  .  1,347  0  0  W.  A.  O.tley  1,622  0  0 

E.  Love  ....  1,799  0  0  A.  Wills  & 

A.  E.  Denby  „  Sons  • .  1,646  0  0 

&  Co .  1,700  OOF.  J.  Amery, 

A.  J. Colborne  1,6)9  10  0  Grove -st., 

W.  Tovey  . .  1,649  0  0  Bath*  -  1,520  0  0 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  KOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


,nB  DH,"/  0NEFlRll8ILtd,BWH 


“  ■“•‘UU8  Of 

bath  stone, 

HAM  HILL  STONp 

doulting  STONE 

“Vtt its-. 


- : - _ - strain^ 

Greek  marble, 


White  and  Blue  Pentelik0„  ,  , 

for  BUILDING  PMfU"  P 

Beautify!  (Mom 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples  - 

IWIARMOR  LIIU,,ted 

See  Advt.  p.  xxiii,  18’  I'mslllllr  SqiUM,E 

Aspialte.-Yhe 

rooms,  granaries,  tun- rooms  and 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  B 


SPRAGUE  &  CO/s7litd^ 

“INK-PHOTO”  PEOCE 
4  &  5,  East  Harding-street 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LiTHOGI 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  fTei 

METCHIM&SONt 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEY0BS’  diaby  I 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather, 


■  4“  Hamer, 

JOINER 

every  description  and  in  w. 


Of  every  description  and  in  any  kii 

CHAS.  E.  Orfeui 

nAZZTrL.  C0LNE  bank 


t/ULb 

Telephone  :  0195.  Telegrams :  “Orfeui 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIA: 


PILKIN GrTON  &  CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT 


ACID-BESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVES, 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPEA1TE. 


DOVETAIL  CORRUGATED  SHEET! 


IS 


CWi  reproof,  Solid  Steel  Sheet) 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  FIXING  TO  OUTSIDE  WALLS 
FOR  HALF-TIMBERED  WORK. 

The  Plaster  can  be  Artistically  Finished  to  Represent  Masonry,  &e. 
PEBBLE  DASH,  ROUGH  CAST,  VERMICULATED,  fife. 


Particulars  from — 

-  FIREPROOF  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  10,  YORK  BUILDINGS,  adelphi. 


HULL  TOWN  HALL  AND  LAW  COURTS.— Messrs.  S.  B.  Russ 


T.  Edwin  Cooper,  FF.R.l.B.A.,  Architects. 


$5 


CQ  Q) 


li  o 


!l_1  CC 


1—  cl 


UJDH 

Uz:£ 
2:  <0 

lUvf* 


IU  E  TO  Hi  IL-g 

|i  Ol  .  (. 


wiuo>  w'< 


Otlficc 


imu 


emir  S 


croco<  3 


OQ  > 


oX;>-iu  u 


u05o 
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EAST  WINDOW  OF  CHULMLEIGH  CHURCH,  DEVON. — Designed  and  Executed  by  Miss  Caroline  C.  Townshend 


XTbe  3Builber, 


SEPTEMBER  9,  1905. 


VOL.  L XXXIX— No.  5266. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

i,  v.-fi,  Rrivfnn  . Professor  Beresford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

Koadivay  Alterations  and  New  Guildhall  Offices,  Bargate,  Southampton . Mr.  R.  M.  Lucas,  Architect. 

Western  Theological  College,  Bristol  7  . Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

Principal’s  House,  Western  Theological  College  ) 


Illustrations  in  Text. 
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Ike  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition. — II. 

concluded  our  first 
article  on  the  Cheap 
Cottages  Exhibi¬ 
tion  by  noticing 
two  out-lying  semi¬ 
detached  cottages 
designed  by  Mr. 
Baillie  Scott, 
and  which  we 
prcsume  are  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
permanent  residences  in  the  Garden 
fity;  at  all  events  they  are  not  of  the 
^  intended  to  illustrate  the  cheapest 
P°>sible  residence  for  the  agricultural 
sourer.  Continuing  our  way  past  these 
northwards,  we  come  to  one  or  two 
which  are  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  main  exhibition,  which  we 
P  to  contain  some  of  the  most 
presting  and  promising  of  the  houses 
I1  the  ground. 


Those  which  are  numbered  66,  67,  ar 
on  the  plan  of  the  estate  form  a  groi 
fy»rt,  and  we  surmise  that  these  also  a 
panent  Garden  City  cottages.  No 
fand  68*  still  unfinished,  are  brii 
Wdings  of  rather  ordinary  type,  ar 
f  m  deluded  in  the  catalogue.  No.  ( 
L*  picturesque  pair  of  semi-detachi 
ages,  one  of  them  inhabited,  erect< 
1  .  Co-partnership  Tenants’  Housii 
P®1”  (London),  who  are  Gard< 
ty  tenants.  These  are  simply  desigm 
«age8  with  9-in.  brick  walls  whit 
L  and  external  wood-work  paint 
&reetl  °n  white  seems  to  be  t 
_  '"leth  of  the  day  for  the  picturesq 
ra?e),  and  red-tiled  roofs.  The  clai 


made  for  these  is  that  they  “combine 
pleasing  appearance  with  cheapness,  com¬ 
fort,  ancl  light,”  a  claim  which  seems 
fairly  made  out ;  their  appearance  is 
certainly  pleasing,  ancl  they  must  be 
fairly  cheap,  though  that  they  can  be 
built  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
300/.  the  pair  seems  to  us  exceedingly 
problematical.  Compared  with  some  of 
the  cheap  cottages  of  the  exhibition  they 
are  in  fact  somewhat  palatial  in  their 
proportions,  and  are  clean,  light,  and 
cheerful  internally.  The  inner  walls 
are  finished  with  Duresco.  The  fire¬ 
places  (as  in  some  other  instances)  are 
unfortunately  disfigured  with  poor  and 
quite  unnecessary  “  ornament.”  As  a 
matter  of  taste,  things  of  this  kind,  in 
what  is  meant  as  a  humble  dwelling, 
cannot  be  too  simple. 

Skirting  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
estate,  westwards,  we  come  on  another 
group  of  which  the  first  two  form  a  rather 
significant  contrast.  One  of  these, 
occupying  the  site  marked  “  Clough.” 
on  the  plan,  is  a  single  cottage  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Clough, 
of  Castletop,  Burley,  Ringwood,  Hants, 
who  is  also  the  exhibitor  of  blocks  70  and 
71  further  ;  whether  the  bearer  of  this 
pleasantly  familiar  name  and  initials  is 
estate-owner,  architect,  or  builder,  does 
not  appear.  This  single  cottage,  a  very 
small  one,  is  of  wood-framed  walls  with 
roughcast  below  and  overlapped  planking 
above,  and  partitions  of  1-in.  boarding 
simply,  left  with  unpainted  surface. 
The  cost  of  this  is  stated  at  110/.,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  built  for 
this,  but  it  is  not  an  erection  calculated 


to  promote  the  comfort  of  tenants  or  to 
form  a  very  permanent  property  on  an 
estate,  and  we  should  not  advise  any 
landlord  to  adopt  such  a  construction  ; 
as  a  habitation,  it  is  of  altogether  too 
bandbox  a  character ;  for.  a  temporary 
shelter  it  w’ould  be  well  enough.  Next 
to  this  is  the  concrete  cottage  designed 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the  City 
Engineer  of  Liverpool ;  as  solid  and  dur¬ 
able  as  the  other  is  the  reverse,  and  which 
in  a  practical  sense  looks  more  like 
solving  the  problem  of  the  150/.  cottage 
than  most  of  them.  The  walls  are  made 
of  concrete  slabs  of  destructor  clinker, 
slightly  re-inforced  with  steel,  6  in.  thick 
throughout ;  but  the  6  in.  in  this  jointless 
stuff  should  count  more  than  9  in.  of 
brickwork.  The.  experiment  is  so 
interesting  that  we  may  as  well  quote 
the  considerations  by  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  catalogue : 


‘The  principle  adopted  in  the  construction 
each  room  in  the  building  has  been  that  of  a 
retailed  box,  in  which  each  of  the  four  sides, 

,  floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  is  made  cf 
5  concrete  slab  suitably  reinforced  with  steel 
i  made  in  a  mould.  After  maturing  the 
bs  are  conveyed  to  the  site  and  erected  m 

Economy — due  to  utilisation  of  waste 

.terfals,  small  amount  of  labour  throughout 
)  various  processes,  rapidity  of  erection  owing 
the  small  number  of  pieces  to  be  handled 
Advantageous  arrangement  of  material  m 
bs— viz.,  rich  proportion  of  cement  in  concrete 
ich  is  also  compressed,  used  for  °nt«de  skm 
ere  waterproof  quality  is  desirable  ;  p » 
^portion  of  cement  in  concrete  used  for  inside., 
ich,  being  uncompressed  and  of 
iracter,  is  suitable  for  taking  a  distemper  wash 
paper,  without  any  further  treatment. 

Expense  in  woodwork  reduced  to  a  mimimim  , 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  accmate  molding 
concrete,  the  hinges  of  doors  and  windows  can 
screwed  direct  to  the  concrete.  [They  are 
t  so,!  however,  in  this  case.  Ed.] 

Long  life  of  building. 

Small  cost  of  upkeep  and  insurance. 

This  system  of  building  construction  was 
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originally  designed  by  Mr.  Brodie  with  the 
special  object  of  providing  a  thoroughly  sanitary 
and  economical  building,  suitable  in  every  way 
for  the  housing  of  the  poorest  classes  displaced 
owing  to  the  demolition  of  insanitary  areas  in 
Liverpool.  The  benefits  of  the  system  can  be 
most  fully  obtained  where  the  work  to  be  carried 
outris  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  where  approxi¬ 
mate  repetition  in  size  of  slabs  is  possible.” 

The  interior  is  comfortable  ancl  well- 
arranged  ;  the  drawback  is  the  external 
appearance.  It  is  at  the  best  a  kind  of 
construction  better  suited  in  appearance 
to  town  than  country ;  this  colour¬ 
less  concrete  always  looks  poor  in  the 
country,  and  the  attempt  here  made  to 
give  a  kind  of  exterior  design  to  it  is 
not  happy.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  something  better  -  looking  out 
of  it  than  this,  by  a  different  treatment ; 
we  may  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
the  attempt ;  as  it  now  stands  it 
would  be  a  very  foreign  body  in  a 
rural  landscape.  But  it  does  seem  more 
like  the  provision  of  a  cheap  cottage 
which  shall  be  comfortable,  solid,  and 
durable  than  most  of  the  others.  The 
interior  of  the  finished  room  is  disfigured 
by  a  perfectly  abominable  “  ornamental  ” 
grate ;  is  this  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  put  in  the  dwel¬ 
lings  they  provide  for  their  evicted 
residents  ?  If  so,  it  is  enough  to  lower 
their  moral  tone  still  further. 

Beyond  this  Mr.  Clough  exhibits  two 
blocks,  a  single  and  a  double  cottage, 
with  1 1  fin.'  brick  walls  with  a  hollow  space. 
The  double  cottage  is  very  compactly 
planned  ■*  -the  entrance  is  into  the  scullery, 
from,  which  a.  12  ft.  living-room  with  a 
range  is  .entered,'  and  through  it  a  third 
srnaller  room  which  forms  a  ground-floor 
bedroom,,  the.  upper  story  being,  diyided 
into  two  pretty  large  bedrooms.  The 
author  draws  attention  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,..  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
is  “more  economical  of  space  and  cost 
than  any  method  of  placing  three  rooms 
over -  two,”,  and  there  is  something  in 


this  point:  The  appearance  of  these 
cottages  is  decidedly  pleasing,  but  the 
erection  of  the  whole  block,  with  the 
outbuildings  containing  earth-closet  and 
coal-store  (the  latter  rather  unneces¬ 
sarily  large)  for  230 1.,  or  115£.  for  each 
dwelling,  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
remaining  building  of  this  group  is  a 
one-story  cottage  by  the  Darlington 
Construction  Company.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  1-in.  weather-boards,  one 
layer  of  inodorous  felt,  and  asbestos 
cement  sheeting  J  in.  thick.  “  The  result 
of  an  experiment  carried  out  recently 
by  the  College  of  Science  at  Newcastle 
indicated  that  the  above  combination  was 
equivalent,  when  temperature  conditions 
were  steady,  to  9  in.  of  brickwork.” 
We  are  not  told  the  nature  and  details  of 
the  experiment ;  the  result  may  be 
correct  in  a  sense,  but  we  can  hardly 
regard  this  as  calculated  for  a  per¬ 
manent  abode  for  all  seasons  and 
weathers.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  be 
described  as  a  “  shanty  ”  rather  than  a 
house,  and  in  the  way  it  is  treated  here 
it  suggests  a  temporary  building  for  a 
country  railway  station  rather  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  possible  (as  we  shall  see) 
to  treat  a  building  of  this  kind  of  con¬ 
struction  in  a  much  more  suitable  and 
picturesque  manner  than  this  is  treated. 
Internally  it  is  roomy  and  convenient. 
The  cost,  “  erected  on  purchaser’s  founda¬ 
tions,”  is  given  as  150£.  ;  and  under  that 
limitation  it  could  probably  be  carried 
out-  for  that  sum.  An  unnecessarily 
high  roof  leaves  a  good  deal  of  waste 
space  over  the  ceilings. 

In  the  next  and  larger  group  a  little^ 
further  on  we  find  in  No.  73,  by  Messrs. 
Hesketh  &  Stokes,  architects  (London), 
an  interesting  and  ingenious  experiment  of 
a  novel  kind.  The  architects  observe 
that  the  chief  feature  in  this  design  is 
the  economical'  employment  ‘  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  We  may  quote  •  their 


description  of  the  building,  the  plan  aid 
section  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  pi. 

“  Economical  considerations  require  that  ^'l,, 

as  possible  there  should  be  a  repetition  of 
and  that  the  wall  surfaces  should  be  dimirki 
to  a  minimum  consistent  with  sufficient  area « 
rooms  to  meet  any  recognised  standard  of  hesl,v  ■ 
conditions.  These  two  considerations  led  / 
the  following  conclusions,  viz. (1)  That  tb 
nearer  a  building  approaches  a  circle  the  U, 
is  its  contained  area  ;  and  (2)  a  polygonal  6®. 
of  sixteen  sides  gives  the^required  ‘repetitioa «' 
parts. 

All  the  living-rooms,  both  in  winter  W 
summer,  get  direct  sunlight  into  them,  lb 
upward  slope  of  the  roof  from  the  walls  give  is 
opportunity  of  ventilation  towards  the  centre 
where  the  chimneys  are  collected  into  one,  fl 
inner  hall  gives  convenient  access  to  all  the  rna 
in  the  cottage. 

The  walls  are  formed  of  two  2-in,  slats  d 
concrete  separated  by  an  air  space.  The  red  a 
formed  with  concrete  slabs  covered  with  slate, 
and  the  floor  and  foundations  consist  of  a  bedet 
reinforced  concrete  not  less  than  6  in,  thick  in 
any  part,  with  wood  floors  to  living-rooms.  It* 
divisions  between  the  rooms  are  formed  oi  h 
concrete  slabs.  The  stoves  to  parlour  and  te 
bedroom  are  warm  air  grates  of  special  patten, 
giving  warm  fresh  air  to  the  adjoining  bedroons.' 

The  architects  deserve  credit  foi  i 
clever  suggestion,  and  the  system  woai 
certainly  be  economical  oi  material  ail 
labour  ;  but  tbere  is  the  obvious  drawback 
that  the  plan  produces  rooms  of  a  very 
inconvenient  shape,  and  we  do  not  thiol 
such  a  scheme  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  or 
that  such  a  form  of  house  would  be  at  all 
popular  among  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  intended. 

The  pair  of  cottages,  No.  73,  t»y  Hi 
A.  J.  Bateman,  of  Romsey,  does  not 
represent  the  cheapest  class  of  cottage, 
but  it  is  a  substantial  and  well-anange«i 
building,  with  two  wash-houses,  one  fa 
each  dwelling,  placed  one  beyond  the 
other  in  a  block  at  right  angles  to  the 
rear  of  the  houses,  the  earth-closet* 
being  placed  again  beyond  these  as  part 
of  the  same  block,  so  as  to  get  them  as  at 
as  possible  from  the  living  portion.  J 
cost  of  the  pair  is  put  down  at  SOM 
the  '  exhibitor  .  .candidly  adds  that,  .t  i 
erection  at  that  •  cost  is  due  to  the-  & 
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,w  besides  being  a  builder  he  is  also 
'^manufacturer  of  the  bricks,  cement 
Lulic  lime,  roofing  tiles,  paving 
Sw,  etc.,  used  oil  the  building  ;  and 

i,d  course,  puts  it  in  an  exceptiona 

JLv,  Mr.  E.  Clarke’s  cottage  (74) 
Jet)  nothing  for  special  comment, 
L*  that  the  walls  are  described  as 

Sesthiek,  built  hollow”;  but  we  are 

told  how  this  is  carried  out.  me 
aterior  face  is  brick,  so  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
yed  this  must  be  4|-m.  brick  with  a 
dinner  concrete  wall  inside ;  but  tne 
Mloffspace  cannot  amount  to  very  much 
in  that  case,  and  would  probably  be 
letter  filled  up.  Throughout  a  great 
:,n  of  the  exhibition  too  much  faith  is 
Led  in  hollow  spaces,  the  drawbacks 
jdVhich  arc  greater  than  their  advantages. 
Bewails  arc  finished  inside  with  cement, 
ihjch,  as  remarked,  “  is  more  durable 
than  ordinary  lime  plastering  ”  ;  and 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
windows  open  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned 
hom  the  inside,  a  point  which  is  over- 
looked  in  many  of  the  cottages  exhibited, 
in  which  the  upstairs  casement  windows, 
it  all  events,  would  be  difficult  to  clean. 
The  next  cottage,  exhibited  by  the 
Move  Roofing  Co.  (though  the 
tire-wove  roofing  is  not  employed  in  it) 
i  an  interesting  and  meritorious  piece 
of  work,  though  it  belongs  to  what  we 
all  the  “  shanty  ”  class  of  erection.  It 
s  very  different,  however,  to  the  one  to 
which  we  have  already  applied  that  term  ; 

’•  looks  like  a  dwelling  and  not  like  a 
railway  station  office,  and  is  a  very  work¬ 
manlike  piece  of  timber  construction. 
The  walls  arc  formed  of  over-lapping 
vertical  1^-in.  planks  8  in.  wide,  every 
alternate  one  recessed  and  over-lapped  by 
those  on  each  side  of  it ;  they  are  inter¬ 
lined  with  Fcrol’s  sheeting  and  lined  with 
matchboads  covered  with  canvas  and 
flails’  distemper.  This  is  typical  of  the 
class  of  cottage,  which  Mr.  Allport,  the 
manager  of  the  Company,  lias  for  some 
timepast  advocated  for  estate  purposes.  It 
is  a  one-story  cottage,  well  planned,  with  a 
living-room,  scullery, [and  three  bedrooms ; 
there  is  a  brick  fireplace  and  chimney  in 
the  centre,  as  in  the  American  frame- 
houses,  and  the  two  bedrooms  adjacent 
to  the  fireplace  side  of  the  living-room 
have  each  a  stove  on  a  stone  hearth  in 
the  corner,  discharging  into  the  centre 
hick  chimney  stack.  Very  little  space 
hing  taken  up  by  walls,  the  rooms  are 
hrge,  and  the  interior  is  well  and  simply 


treated:  The  cost  is  given  as  150/.  ; 
we  should  doubt  it  being  done  elsewhere 
for  that  sum,  but  it  is  certainly  not  an 
expensive  erection.  We  come  round 
again  however  to  the  question,  is  this  a 
kind  of  house  for  all  seasons,  and  is  it 
not  likely  to  need  a  good  deal  of  repairing  1 
To  answer  the  first  question  one  must 
live  in  such  a  house  through  the  winter,  or 
take  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  done 
so.  If  however,  anyone  wanted  to  build  a 
sensible -looking  summer  bungalow  as  a 
holiday  cottage,  at  a  small  cost,  he  could 
hardly  do  anything  better  than  this ; 
it  is  creditable  in  every  way  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  who  exhibit  it. 

The  case  for  the  wooden  cottage  is  put 
still  more  favourably  in  the  one  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Troup  (No.  80).  Mr. 
Troup  is  an  artist,  as  many  of  our  readers 
know,  but  he  has  also  gone  into  this  little 
problem  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner  from  his  point  of  view.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  his  cottage  (Fig.  2). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  a  concrete 
layer  which,  as  the  work  is  all  light, 
would  form  a  sufficient  foundation. 
Everything  is  done  to  avoid  little  com¬ 
plications  of  construction  ;  the  roof  in  a 
single  span  running  through,  with  no 
intersecting  gable  ;  the  bedroom  windows 
placed  in  the  end  gables,  avoiding  the 
expense  of  dormers.  The  walls  are  of 
4-in.  deal  framing  covered  externally  with 
weather-boarding  and  internally  with 
lath  and  plaster.  Is  there  a  hollow 
space  between  the  lathing  and  the 
weather-boarding,  in  the  spaces  between 
the  framing  %  It  is  not  apparent ;  but 
if  so,  that  we  think  a  weak  point — much 
more  so  in  a  timber  than  in  a  brick  build¬ 
ing.  Every  inch  of  space  is  utilised 
inside,  but  without  anything  appearing 
cramped ;  indeed,  the  staircase  is  wider  and 
more  convenient  than  in  many  of  the 
larger  cottages:  Two  very  nice  bedrooms 
are  obtained  above,  partly  in  the  roof,  and 
the  architect  points  out  that  by  the 
terms  of  many  building  by-laws  these 
upper  rooms  must,  under  this  roof,  have 
been  compressed  to  about  6  ft.  wide, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  orthodox  height 
of  wall  at  the  springing  of  the  sloping 
ceiling.  The  height  is,  it  is  true,  only 
about  5  ft.  on  the  side  walls,  but  yet 
these  are  quite  comfortable  and  habitable 
rooms.  In  the  plan  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  bath,  placed  in  the  scullery,  is 
arranged  so  that  this  corner  could  be 
temporarily  shut  off  and  produce  a  small 


bath-room,  though  it  would  ordinarily 
form  part  of  the  scullery:  Mr:  Troup  does 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  such  a  building 
would  need  repairs,  but  he  suggests  that 
everything  is  kept  so  simple  that  the 
village  carpenter  can  do  all  that  is 
required.  The  interior  has  been  taste¬ 
fully  fitted  up  with  plain  and  suitable 
furniture.  In  short,  the  case  for  the 
timber-built  cottage  could  not  be  better 
represented,  and  the  architect  has  kept 
fully  before  his  mind  the  precise  problem 
which  the  Cottages  Exhibition  was  in¬ 
tended  to  solve. 

The  cottage  No.  79,  by  Mr:  A:  Randall 
Wells,  of  Hastings,  has  good  points: 
This  is  a  building  of  9 -in.  brick  walls 
white- washed,  with  a  roof  of  hand-made 
pantiles.  The  plan  includes  a  small 
parlour  to  keep  books  and  to  relieve  the 
crowding  of  the  living-room ;  and  in 
regard  to  plastering  external  angles  have 
been  avoided,  and  also  large  sheets  of 
plaster  for  ceilings,  owing  to  their  lia¬ 
bility  to  crack  with  the  spring  of  the 
joists  ;  the  joists  show  and  are  plastered 
between.  The  hanging  of  the  eaves 
gutter  on  the  end  of  the  rafters  in  the 
naked  way  adopted,  with  no  eaves 
board  and  widely  projecting  eaves, 
would  lead  to  the  blowing  about  of  rain¬ 
water  against  walls  and  windows  in 
stormy  weather,  and  looks  rather  too 
crude.  This,  however,  is  in  the  main  a 
good  cottage,  blit  any  one  concerned  in 
the  economic  question  should  compare 
this  with  Mr.  Troup’s  cottage  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  note  that  they  are  both  put 
down  at  150/.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  if  Mr.  Troup’s  cottage  costs  ,150/. 
to  build,  this  one  must  cost  much  more. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewer’s  cottage 
(No.  81)  is  another  wooden  erection  of 
the  same  class  as  Mr:  Troup’s,  and  with 
the  same  merits,  though  not  quite  so 
good.  It  is  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Heal  &  Son  with  their  “  Cottage  Set  in 
Oak,”  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  or  more  suitable  for  its  purpose 
and  position.  The  architects  have 
aimed  at  the  provision  of  as  much  space 
as  possible  in  the  living-room,  adding  a 
small  bay  window  “  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  cottages  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,”  to  give  a  little  incident  and  a 
little  more  appearance  of  space:  Next 
to  this  we  come  on  a  curious  contrast  to 
most  of  the  others,  in  the  block  of  two 
cottages  —  “  Single-story  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Cottages,”  as  built  on  tfie 
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Marquis  of  Salisbury’s  estate.  Here  we 
come  for  the  first  time  on  14-in.  brick 
external  walls,  the  Marquis’s  architect 
clinging  evidently  to  the  old  and  perfectly 
sound  opinion  that  this  is  the  least  thick¬ 
ness  that  ought  to  be  admitted  for  an 
external  brick  wall  of  a  dwelling-house. 
After  all  these  thin  walls  the  effect  is 
almost  monumental ;  but  it  is  almost  the 
only  merit  of  this  exhibit.  The  cottages 
are  among  the  ugliest  to  be  seen  on  the 
ground  ;  in  spite  of  the  expenditure  on 
walls,  there  is  no  place  or  provision  for  a 
bath,  as  will  be ,  found  in  many  of  the 
more  slightly  constructed  Cottages ;  and 
the  sink  is  placed  in  the  most  awkward 
manner,  thrust  endways  into  a  narrow 
space  between  the  outer  wall  and  project¬ 
ing  jamb  of  the  main  fireplace,  so  that 
only  the  end  of  it  can  be  conveniently 
got  at.  These  are  stated  to  be  300/. 
the  pair  ;  if  they  are  really  built  on  the 
estate  at  this  cost  the  information  is 
important,  as  in  that  case  it  would  appear 
that  the  thin  walls  prevalent  everywhere 
in  this  exhibition  are  not  a  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  150/.  cottage  ;  but  they 
do  not  show  a  satisfactory  plan,  as  one 
of  the  three  bedrooms  can  only  be  reached 
by  passing  through  another.  We  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  one-story  cottage  is  the 
best  type  ;  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  the 
rooms  satisfactorily  without  covering  a 
good  deal  of  ground.  The  cottage  by  the 
Society  of  Artists,'  the  last  of  the  row, 
is  too  pretentious  for  a  labourer’s  cottage, 
and  as  to  it  being  built  for  150/.,  we  can¬ 
not  credit  that.  The  walls  are  of  timber 
post  and  pan  work  (the  long  uprights 
somewhat  too  skimpy  in  proportion) 
filled  iii  with  concrete ;  the  whole  6  in. 
thick.  The  plan  is  well  arranged, 
especially  the  kind  of  exterior  lobby  or 
porch  to  scullery,  with  the  coals  and 
water-closet  on  each  side  of  it ;  but  the 
whole  is  hardly  the  type  for  a  labourer’s 
cottage,  and  seems  out  of  place  in  this 
exhibition.  \ 

Near  the  railway  is  a  group  of  cottages, 
in  occupation,  designed  by  Mr.  V. 
Dunkerley,  with  whitened  walls  and  red 
tile  roofs,  and  with  those  sloping  but¬ 
tresses  at  the  angles  which  Mr.  Voysey 
has  done  most  to  bring  into  vogue  ;  these 
give  a  character  to  a  cottage,  and  are 
not  uncommon  in  old  cottages  in  Dorset¬ 
shire  ;  but  in  new  buildings  they  have  no 
structural  significance ;  they  are  only 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  tired  of  them. 

If  one  were  to  admit  that  buildings 
in  which  the  main  structure  is  timber 
can  be  accepted  as  desirable  permanent 
structures  on  an  estate  (which,  as  already 
remarked,  we  very  much  doubt),  Mr. 
Troup  has  solved  the  problem  best,  and 
has  produced  a  cottage  which  is  really- 
pleasing  and  well  arranged,  while  perfectly 
simple  and  unpretending  and  with  no 
elaborate  effort  to  be  picturesque,  which 
is  the  weak  point  pervading  a  great  part  of 
the  show.  If  we  have  to  end  in  condemn¬ 
ing  buildings  of  comparatively  perishable- 
materials,  and  demand  something  solid 
and  permanent,  Mr.  Brodie’s  concrete 
and  steel  cottage  provides  it,  in  a  practical 
and  economical  sense,  better  than  any 
other  ;  and  it  is  the  single  exhibit  which 
recognises  the  fact  that  sloping  roofs  are 
no  longer  a  necessity,  and  that  a  roof 
can  be  made  flat  just  as  easily  as  sloping. 
We  have  long  been  of  opinior  that 
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this  facility  afforded  by  concrete  ought 
to  be  more  taken  into  account  in  modern 
cottage  building.  Sloping  roofs  are 
picturesque  and  appeal  to  our  associations, 
but  they  involve  low  walls  to  the  upper 
rooms  (in  the  case  of  more  than  one  story), 
or  loss  of  space  and  material  in  the  roof. 
We  admit  that  we  think  Mr.  Brodie’s 
cement  cottage,  as  it  stands  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  would  be  a  most  painful  portent 
in  a  rural  landscape  ;  but  the  question 
is  whether  the  material  is  not  susceptible 
of  a  different  treatment,  without  losing 
its  practical  value.  Flat  concrete  roofing, 
moreover,  may  be  applied  to  a  brick- 
walled  cottage  ;  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  concrete  walls.  One  of  the  special 
problems  in  connexion  with  modern  cot¬ 
tage  building  seems  to  be  to  design  a 
concrete-roofed  cottage  that  will  not  be 
ugly,  even  if  the  roof  is  flat.  Gan  that 
be  done  ?  ^ 

NOTES. 

Art  and  A  CORRESPONDENT  suggests 

General  to  us  that  some  general 
Education.  knowi€(jge  0f  the  history 
and  principles  of  architecture  ought  to 
form  a  part  of  general  education  in  our 
schools.  We  agree  with  him  ;  but  we 
should  go  further,  and  suggest  that  some 
knowledge  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music  should  also  form  part  of  a  general 
education.  The  English  public,  even 
the  better  educated  section,  are  for  the 
most  part  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  outlines  of  those  arts.  No 
doubt  the  answer,  on  the  part  of  school¬ 
masters,  would  be  that  time  is  too  short 
as  it  is  for  all  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  a 
general  school  of  liberal  education,  and 
that  such  an  addition  is  impossible; 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  assumed  too 
hastily,  and  without  consideration  as  to 
whether  there  are  not  some  studies  which 
might  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  a 
little  general  knowledge  of  the  arts.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  advocate  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  our 
schools — in  our  opinion  nothing  can 
supply  their  place  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
education;  but  is  the  making  of. verses, 
which  occupies  so  much  time  in  many 
schools,  a  really  necessary  part  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  classics  ?  If  one  art  only  were 
to  be  made  a  part  of  a  school  curriculum, 
we  agree  that  it  should  be  architecture, 
not  because  it  is  the  art  we  are  specially 
concerned  with,  but  because  it  is  the  one 
which  is  most  universal  and  most  inter¬ 
woven  with  and  illustrative  of  national 
history.  But  surely  it  should  be  possible* 
to  introduce  into  a  school  curriculum 
short  and  comprehensive  primers  of  the 
three  other  great  arts,  so  that  a  boy  who 
has  been  through  his  school  course  should 
at  least  know  something  about  them. 
It  seems  rather  unsatisfactory  that  a 
youth  should  be  supposed  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  education,  and  yet  -  know 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  music,  nor  who 
Josquin  or  Palestrina  were  and  their 
place  in  the  art,  nor  what  a  “  symphony  ” 
is  ;  nor  anything  about  the  characteristics 
of  Greek  and  Renaissance  sculpture ; 
nor  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
art  of  painting.  As  a  nation  we  are 
artistically  very  ignorant  and  indifferent ; 
some  attention  to  these  subjects  in  general 
school  instruction  might  do  much  to 
remove  this  reproach. 
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yellow  fevers. 

works  were  by  no  menu, “ Jfefj 
until  quite  recently  they  bad  ’.l*1 
sufficient  attention,  and  wtl!? 
simultaneously  with  con* 
certain  parts  of  the  new  c  1  « 
result  was  that  hundreds  of  the  ivo,Jk< 
and  many  of  the  officials  m  S® 
by  fever,  and  demoralise  3 
spread  among  all  ranks  of  ft. ,  1 
Fortunately,  the  new  G„  “n  ' 
canal  territory  has  reversed  tbe 
policy,  and  with  the  aid  of  Co!  Jr  " 
the  health  officer  who  took  a  fefe 
m  the  extirpation  of  ydloy  g/H 
Cuba,  has  concentrated  attention 
the  sanitary  works.  Operation,,!. 
cana,l  itself  are  now  stopped,  and  H, 
whole  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  mti  ' 
roads  and  footpaths,  filling,,  S 

cutting  down  thickets,  and  in  Llfc 
the  drainage  and  water  systems  This 
new  policy  will  not  really  have  the  elect 
of  delaying  the  completion  of  the  canal 
for  when  the  country  is  fit  to  live  in 
work  will  be  conducted  on  far  more 
favourable  terms,  and  in  consequence 
with  far  greater  rapidity. 


EaUwavs  The  various  reports  of  tit 

Tiatel16  railway  companies  and  the 

statements  made  by  tie 
directors  at  the  half-yearly  meetings 
recently  held,  when  they  have  bad  to 
meet  the  shareholders  after  a  somewhat 
lean  half-year,  all  testify  to  the  steady 
increase  in  the  burden  the  companies  have 
to  bear  in  rates  and  taxes,  as  well  astothe 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  .adverse  trade  con- 
ditions,  a  continuous  attempt  is  beirg 
made  by  the  authorities  to  raise  their 
valuations.  Some  of  the  companies  hate 
shown  that  the  amount  paid  in  rates  and 
taxes  now  represents  from  2  to  3 percent- 
on  their  ordinary  stocks.  In  times  no! 
very  remote  from  the  present  these.com- 1 
panies  used  to  be  regarded  as  powerfnland 
dangerous  monopolies,  capable  of  crushing 
all  opposition ;  yet  now  we  find  them 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  I 
tramways,  undertakings  with  ruiuiin; 
powers  over  the  public  roads,  and  which 
have  not  had  to  acquire  the  land  forte 
lines  at  so  much  a  yard  as  the  railway 
companies  had  to  do,  and-many  of  which 
are  run  by  municipalities  out  of  the  rate; 
The  depreciation  in  the  ordinary  stocks  is 
hardly  to  he  wondered  at  when  it  is  s 
form  of  investment  which  mates  the 
stockholder  hear  increased  rates  and 
.taxes  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  | 
his  income,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  , 
companies  and  this  large  class  of  the 

general  public  have  been  unable  to  place  | 

any  check  on  municipal  extravagance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  . that  the 
community  at  large  is  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  limiting  municipal  expenditure  in 
the  future. 
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Until  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  being  made  into 
the  cause  of  this  lamentable 
,.;(jent  are  made  known,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  make  any  comment  of 
ii ‘anticipatory  nature.  Serious  railway 
jiflJents  are  comparatively  rare  in  this 
mm,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  which 
itnallv  occur  is  due  to  derailment  at 
We  all  know  that  since  the 
ks  0{  our  leading  railways  were  laid 
^n,  considerable  increase  in  the  speed 
of  trains  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  only 
tenable  to  argue  that  the  curves 
AA  were  suitable  for  former  rates  of 
aed  are  unsuitable  for  existing  rates. 
!•  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  penna¬ 
nt  ways  of  railways  all  over  the  country 
should  form  the  subject  of  careful  examin- 
fljon  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
.ietlier  the  curves  are  such  as  afford 
rasouable  security  to  the  travelling 
•ilic.  Considerable  improvement  could 
doubtless  be  effected  by  remodelling 
slurp  curves,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
suitable  for  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
sodern  railway  practice. 


When  one  speaks  in  general 
:o»m  BMk.  terras  of  the  mineral  matters 
of  which  the  earth  is  made 
ip-al  least  to  such  depths  as  have  at 
present  been  attained— it  is  permissible 
w speak  of  them  as  “  rock.”  But  when 
sme  particular  variety  of  mineral  is  in 
«w,  it  is  more  correct  to  use  the  proper 
iffle  for  the  substance  in  question, 
has,  an  engineer  or  an  architect  may 
werto  material  which  has  to  be  excavated 
stock,  but  in  referring  to  granite  and 
imestone  on  one  hand,  or  to  clay  and 
and  on  the  other,  the  individual  names 
«  far  more  appropriate.  The  same 
‘pplies  still  more  forcibly  to  manufac¬ 
tured  products  such  as  iron  and  steel. 
Hence  in  describing  steel  as  an  “  igneous 
wk  ’  in  his  lecture  before  the  British 
Association,  Professor  Arnold  imposed 
1  somewhat  severe  strain  on  modern 
Vnninology.  The  lecture  itself,  how- 
fer’  contained  much  instructive  matter. 
$eel  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complex 
■  ■  ’  "  extant,  and  the  causes  which 
^  w  its  unexpected  failure,  in  perhaps 
-e  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  still  baffle 
metallurgists.  As  various  failures  show, 
product  sometimes  behaves  more 
glass  than  as  a  ductile  metal.  The 
f^rer  stated  that  researches  made  at 
Meld  University  proved  that  steel 
a  high  elastic  limit  was  as  a  general 
^more  liable  to  rupture  than  low-limit 
^  concluding,  he  urged  that  if 
rj*  Britain  was  to  maintain  her 
fipremaov  in  the  production  of  armour 
Jj  aij(‘  projectiles,  the  scientific  study 
;i  S,ee  ought  to  receive  far  greater 
2“  .recognition  than  had  been 
•  j  .et* 1,1  the  past.  The  same  may  be 
oi  many  other  branches  of  investiga¬ 
te6,  a,1(‘  notably  of  those  which  are 
3  undertaken  in  a  small  way  by  the 
onal  Physical  Laboratory. 


itotain  °*  t*le  most  prffetic 
papers  contained  in  rocei 
,  .  volumes  of  the  Proceedini 
of  Civil  Enginee 
lo  w  ,  ‘“‘"Wtigation  made  1 
r sMexander  at  the  Universii 
“mingham  as  to  the  resistan 


offered  by  pipe  bends  and  elbows  to  the 
flow  of  water.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
experiments,  the  bends  and  elbows  were 
made  of  pine,  carefully  varnished  with 
shellac,  and  rubbed  down  very  smooth  with 
glass  paper.  A  length  of  straight  pipe  was 
also  prepared  for  the  comparison  of 
results.  The  object  of  the  experiments 
being  to  determine  the  loss  of  head  for 
different  degrees  of  curvature  at  different 
velocities,  the  curve  of  loss  for  a  straight 
pipe  was  first  ascertained  per  unit  length. 
Then  a  table  was  prepared  showing  the 
loss  of  head  at  various  velocities  for  a 
length  of  straight  pipe  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  centre  line  of  the  different  bends 
and  elbows  tested.  When  the  losses  for 
these  had  been  obtained  and  plotted,  the 
exact  effect  of  each  was  clearly  seen.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  loss  of  bead  at  a  bend  follows 
the  same  laws  as  those  governing  the 
loss  in  a  straight  pipe,  and  the  obstruction 
does  not  cause  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
shock  until  the  bend  assumes  the  form 
of  a  sharp  elbow.  For  the  formulae 
derived  by  the  author  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  paper  itself,  but  may  men¬ 
tion  two  interesting  practical  points. 
The  first  is  that  the  curve  offering  the 
least  resistance  is  one  with  a  radius  of 
2£  diameters,  and  the  second  that  the 
resistance  of  such  a  bend  is  3-38  times  the 
resistance  of  an  equal  length  of  straight 

pipe-  _ 

The  paper  on  “  Low  Tension 
"Fuses?  Thermal  Cut-outs,”  by  A. 

Schwartz  and  W.  James, 
recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  will 
be  useful  to  electricians.  The  “  thermal 
cut-out  ”  or  fuse  is  a  very  simple  device 
to  protect  electric  circuits  and  apparatus 
from  damage  by  large  currents.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  piece  of  thin  wire 
placed  in  the  circuit.  This  melts  when 
the  current  attains  a  definite  value  de¬ 
pending  on  the  gauge  and  material  of  the 
wire,  and  so  ruptures  the  current.  The 
simplicity  of  the  device  has  probably 
prevented  it  from  receiving  the  study 
which  it  deserves.  Formerly  tin  and 
lead  wires  were  almost  universally  used, 
but  the  introduction  of  higher  pressures 
brought  into  prominence  several  defects 
of  these  metals.  It  was  found  that  an  arc 
was  frequently  established  between  the 
terminals  when  the  fuse  wire  melted, 
and  before  the  arc  went  out  the  fuse 
block  was  destroyed.  In  addition  they 
were  frequently  found  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  authors  have  found  that 
one  reason  for  this  is  the  excessive  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  due  to  the 
use  of  very  thin  wire,  which  heats  con¬ 
siderably  at  the  normal  current.  They 
recommend  that  the  fuse  should  be  rated 
so  that  the  normal  current  is  only  half  the 
current  at  which  the  fuse  melts.  The 
present  rating  makes  the  normal  current 
two-thirds’of  the  fusing  current,  and  hence 
the  wire  heats  excessively  and  oxidises 
rapidly.  This  entails  frequent  inspection 
and  replacement  of  fuses.  We  agree 
with  the  authors  in  considering  that  for 
the  ordinary  pressures  used  in  practice 
the  best  open  fuse  is  a  piece  of  tinned 
copper  wire  of  a  suitable  gauge,  about 
2£  in.  long,  held  in  a  porcelain  clipholder. 
With  copper  the  arc  is  much  less  per¬ 
sistent  than  with  tin  or  lead.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  risk  of  fire  it  is  essen¬ 


tial  that  small  fuses  should  not  be  inter¬ 
changeable.  In  practice  this  is  easily- 
secured  by  the  use  of  cartridge  or  plug 
fuses,  but  clip  fuses  can  also  be  arranged 
so  that  a  large  fuse  cannot  be  placed 
accidentally  or  otherwise  in  a  circuit 
consisting  of  only  a  few  lamps.  The 
authors  have  found  that  when  a  fuse  is 
placed  horizontally  it  requires  a  larger 
current  to  melt  it  than  when  it  is  placed 
vertically,  and  that  the  larger  the 
terminals  to  which  the  fuse  wire  is 
attached  the  greater  will  he  the  current 
it  can  carry.  They  have  also  made  tests 
on  silver  and  aluminium  fuse  wires,  which 
are  rapidly  coming  into  favour  on  the 
Continent. 


Victoria  Fans  An  important  discussion  at 
and  the  British  Association  meet- 
‘  ec  nci  y‘  ing  was  elicited  last  week 
by  the  lecture  of  Professor  Ayrton  and 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Hammond,  both  dealing 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  Victoria  Falls 
as  a  source  of  electric  power.  No  doubt 
these  falls  will  some  day  furnish  power 
for  mines  and  cities  scattered  over  an 
immense  area,  and  a  project  is  already 
on  foot  for  utilising  some  portion  of  th.6 
power  now  running  to  waste.  As  Mr. 
Hammond  remarked,  there  are  no  engin¬ 
eering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supplying 
all  the  mines  on  the  Rand  with  electrical 
energy,  the  main  point  for  consideration 
being  the  cost  of  production  and  trans¬ 
mission.  Until  the  demand  has  very 
largely  increased  in  comparatively 
distant  areas,  it  will  probably  he  far  more 
economical  to  establish  central  stations 
in  the  proximity  of  the  places  where 
energy  is  required,  and  where  coal  is  both 
plentiful  and  cheap. 


a  Literary  Proposals  are  made  for 
Museum  the  establishment  of  a 
for  Edinburgh.  ^terary  mllseum  for  the 

deposit  of  exemplars  associated  with 
the  literary  history  of  Scotland  and 
the  capital  city.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
old  house,  known  as  Lady  Stair’s,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lawn  Market,  might 
be  appropriately  acquired  for  the  purpose: 
The  house,  bearing  an  inscription  with 
date  “  1622,”  and  standing  between 
Lady  Stair’s  and  Gladstone’s  closes, 
had  a  garden  reaching  by  a  steep  incline 
to  the  North  Loch  and  at  one  time  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  hills  of  Fife.  It  was.  the  home 
of  Eleanor,  Viscountess  Primrose,  who 
married  for  her  second  husband  John, 
second  Earl  of  Stair,  and  having  formerly 
played  a  notable  part  in  the  story  of 
fashionable  life  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  scene 
of  Scott’s  tale — “  My  Aunt  Margaret’s 
Mirror.”  Nine  years  ago  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  purchased  the  house  in  honour  of 
his  ancestral  relative,  and  employed  Mr; 
G.  S.  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh,  to  restore  the 
fabric  to  its  pristine  condition.  The 
south  and  north  wings,  both  being  later 
extensions,  had  been  pulled  down  some 
months  previously,  and  two  flats,  of 
two  panelled  rooms  a-pieee,  had  been 
added  at  the  building,  in  the  XVUIth 
century,  of  the  adjoining  James  s-court. 
The  extension  of  the  north  side  contained 
in  its  lower  basement  a  wine-cellar  having 
bins  formed  of  small  Dutch  bricks.  In 
the  course  of  reparation  Mr.  Aitken  found 
that  a  floor  had  been  inserted  nr  the 
hall,  originally  two-  stories-  high ;  the 
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turnpike-stair  from  the  door  in  the  south- 
east  angle,  giving  access  to  the  vaulted 
basement  and  to  the  hall,  was  intact ;  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hall  were  two  rooms  ot 
which  the  upper  one  was  entered  from  & 
gallery  around  two  sides  of  the  hall  at 
the  second-floor  level ;  the  hall  retained 
fragments  of  a  large  stone  fire-place, 
similar  to  that  in  Craigmillar  Castle. 
Lady  Stair’s  house  was  recently  occupied, 
for  temporary  purposes,  by  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Two  years  ago  a  project 

sonth^Atrica.  opened  for  the  ™c01f  age; 

ment  of  art  in  South  Africa 
by  way  of  founding  an  academy  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  education  in  the  arts 
and  crafts.  The  seheme  had  the  support 
of  many  leading  artists  in  this  country, 
and  is  now  assuming  a  more  definite 
shape  under  the  presidentship  of  Sir 
William  B.  Richmond,  with  Mr.  Whale,  of 
Cape  Town,  as  Vice-President.  It  is 
proposed  to  seek  for  affiliation  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  and  for  a 
Royal  charter  ;  and  to  constitute  a  Royal 
Academy  for  South  Africa,  to  consist  of 
twenty-four  Academicians  and  eighteen 
Associates^  to  be  elected  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  projectors  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  South  African  Society  of 
Artists  cofi jointly.  L_ 
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splendid,  and  their  sober  simplicity  com- 
mends  itself  to  the  cultured  and  uncultured 
alike.  The  monument  on  a  tumuli us,  u r  the 
citv  on  a  Tel,  are  each  inspired  by  the  same 
feedne  The  conception  being  primitive 
therefore  reasonable.  This  layer-lie  arran^ 
ment  of  the  base  commended  itself  tc .  the 
Ci-rpeks  and  their  appreciation  of  its  value 
S  shomi  in  their  use  of  the  stepped  stylobate 
to  their  temples.  In  this  treatment  is  the 
use  of  steps  made  perfect  as  an  Integra _part 
nf  the  design.  They  are  the  plinth  to  tne 
building  There  is  no  other  arrangement 
which  could  possibly  be  .so  satisfying,  an 
it,  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 

re  ofcourse,  the  proportion  of  these  steps 
was  relative  to  the  column  of  the  order,  and 
their  convenience  as  footways  was  a  secon¬ 
dary  consideration.  In  tie  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympus,  as  in  other  examples, 
the  large  proportions  of  the  steps  forced 
the  introduction  of  a  minor  flight  lead 
ing  to  the  central  mtercolummation.  in 
adapting  Greek  work  to  modern  uses  the 
difficulty  must  be  got  over  in  some  such  way. 
The  portico  of  St.  Georges  Hall  Liverpool, 
illustrates  an  effort— unsuccessful,  I  think— 
to  solve  the  problem.  Here  there  aTe  three 
minor  flights  introduced,  with  the  result  that 
the  breadth  of  line,  which  is  the  whole 
charm,  is  entirely  lost.  In  the  Olympus 
example  the  flight  occupies  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole,  and  the  dignity  and  rest 
of  the  base  is  not  seriously  affected. 

Precedent  in  all  things  dies  hard,  and  none 
more  so  than  in  architecture.  The  frag¬ 
mentary  retention  of  a  feature  which  is 
beautiful  because  of  its  entirety  is  unwise. 
It  becomes  a  makeshift,  and  is  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  mutilation  of  a  beautiful  thing. 


This  broad  understanding 
reason  of  demand-to  a  Lgave 
ception  much  in  the  same  <5 

ul  serenity  of  Greek  sculpt!®' h k 
the  pretty  prettinesses  of 
imagination.  sculpt, 

The  Romans  saw  the  dim  n 
■  lie  problem  by  simply 
join  of  the  steps.  In  th 
lowed  the  increased  vaiietv  h1  •«' 
caused  a  still  further  brealriL  buil<liiies 

broad  feeling  has  never  Mi 

except,  perhaps,  in  th0S6  |te”t 
mediaeval  times  which  1  «  "i"*  ll 
ground  level,  thus  d  It! 

hentance.  Steps  became  ratZfi1*  ’ 
separate  item  in  the  minds  of  s  SV  ■ 
were  treated  as  such.  "cnxtecls  anj 

The  stepped  stylobate  boom,  . 
There  are  a  few  later  examS,"!1'®1 

notably  the  cathedral  at 

stands  on  a  projecting  nlatfmj  1 
by  continuous  steps.  P  “1 »»»« 
Except  in  minor  features,  suehasto, 
returning  steps  were  abandoned  I.T? 
they  departed  with  the  Mri.tA.cT™’ 
served.  Plights  in  one  ‘ 
the  whole  width  of  tie  fa(aS  'J1*! 
tected  at  the  ends,  were  suhsHfu  j 
Temple  of  the  Sun 
leine  (Pans),  and  the  British  O* 
some  of  many  examples  of  thist™  “ 
A  modification  of  this  often  occur,  h 
breaking  the  flight  into  inteMohmftJ 
starting  the  first  step  in  liM  isT 
plinth,  as  at  St.  Sulplce,  Park  fcl* 
The  great  flights  lo  the  west  portice  ,lt 
Paul  s  are  a  most  satisfying  treatment  It 
two  great  flights  are  treated  diBerenttv , 
lower  flight  returns  on  itself,  and  tW ,,, 
flight  is  protected  at  the  ends  The  2 


STEPS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.* 
The  subject  for  discussion  embraces  a  wide 
area,  and,  if  considered  fully,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  afforded  m  this 
paper.  Stairs  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  papeT,  nor  shall  I  deal  with  methods 
of  construction.  A  consideration  of  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  architectural  treatment 
of  steps  will,  I  think,  provide  sufficient 
matter,  and  within  these  limits  I  propose  to 
confine  myself.  There  are  so  many  points 
to  be  considered,  if  the  subject  is  discussed 
in  detail,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  more  than  goneral  principles  in 
a  short  paper  such  as  this. 

The  variety  of  treatment  to  which  simple 
steps  lend  themselves  is  as  amazing  as  the 
endless  melody  to  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  a  two-octave  board.  The  scales 
upon  which  both  are  based  are  in  a  way 
parallel.  The  incidents  and  adaptations 
which  produce  the  variety,  however,  are  in 
the  former  cribbed  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits. 

The  stepped  pyramid  at  once  lays  down  a 
fundamental  scale  upon  which  to  fashion,  our 
compositions.  The  broad  and  simple  con¬ 
ception  forms  a  grammar  of  expression, 
beyond  which  we  must  not  trespass  too 

Wy.  .  ,  ., 

If  we  can  fancy  a  monument  at  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid,  the  steps  or  terraces  assume 
a  different  meaning.  Some  Persian  monu¬ 
ments  are  of  this  type,  notably  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  which  is  raised  upon  the  platform  of 
a  truncated  pyramid. 

In  Central  America  the  Teocallis,  or  houses 
of  God,  were  built  in  a  like  manner,  as  were 
also  many  palaces.  The  palace  at  Palenque 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a  variation  upon 
this  treatment.  The  building  is  _  a  simple 
parallelogram  on  plan,  and  is  raised  on  a 
platform,  which,  instead  of  being  stepped,  is 
sloped  inwards.  Access  is  obtained  by  a 
huge  flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  slope  extend¬ 
ing  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  longer 
side.  The  Teocalli  of  Tusapan  shows  an 
attempt  to  add  greateT  prominence  to  the 
steps  as  a  feature  in  the  design. 

The  Persians  raised  their  palaces  upon  a 
base  of  great  stone  terraces,  and  each  terrace 
was  provided  with  two  flights,  the  steps 
being  set  at  right  angles  and  housed  into 
the  wall  at  one  end.  The  plan  of  the  Palace 
of  Persepolis  shows  this  arrangement. 

The  use  of  steps  in  this  way  is  always 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Dickie,  read  before  the 
Architectural  “  Association  Discussion  Section  on 
February  1  last. 
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„,lu  Steps  to  the  north  portico  are  equally 
it  Here  the  eSect  of  the  unbroken 
STcharming.  It  is  much  more  effec- 
5  thin  the  south  portico  on  account  of 
here  being  eleven  risers,  instead  of  five,  thus 
Sling  the  feature  more  strongly  against 
it*  intercolumnar  steps. 

V  portico  of  London  University,  Gower- 
Jfrtt  IS  a  beautiful  example  of  returning 
**  wound  the  three  sides.  . 

In  St  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  the  flight  is 
contracted,  and  embraces  only  four  ot  the 
0  columns  of  the  portico.  The  result  is 
atipnv,  and  its  meagreness  detracts  con- 
rirakiv  from  the  general  eflect.  The 
*Xew  Church,"  Berlin,  illustrates  the  same 

^ThTthKitre  at  Malta  shows  an  unusual 
ougenient.  A  parapet  is  carried  across  the 
[runt  nf  the  platfomi,  and  the  traffic  is 
jnded  by  the  returning  flights  at  the 
jm-les,  which  are  themselves  sub-divided  by 
J  introduction  of  angle  piers.  From  the 
Will  reached  by  these  Bights  the  portico 
a  approached  by  a  broad  Bight  passing 
through  the  intercolumniations. 

The  broad  use  of  steps  as  a  great  street 
approach  to  a  building  is  shown  in  the 
Ito  di  Spagna,  at  Rome,  which  leads  up 
a  continuous  flights  to  a  landing,  from 
rhirh  minor  ways  sweep  to  the  right  and 
left  round  to  the  entrance. 

Stepped  streets  have  a  peculiar  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  no  more  splendid  examples 
than  those  in  the  streets  _  of  Malta.  They 
are  arranged  in  simple  flights,  which  vary 
a  length  as  necessity  demands.  Seen  from 
Wow  the  vista  and  the  ascending  figures  on 
the  great  ribbed  incline  is  an  imposing  and 
picturesque  sight.  Clovelly  furnishes  another 
aamplo  much  nearer  home.  The  way  to  the 
Colonna  Romana  at  Brindisi  is  an  example 
of  the  same  without  intermediate  landings, 
here  are  many  examples  of  what  may  be 
died  the  “public  way”  use  of  steps.  The 
stepped  way  from  the  Temple  area  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  at  Jerusalem,  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  steps  near  the  Pool 
were  originally  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are 
arranged  in  narrow  and  wide  treads  alter¬ 
nately,  They  are  not  at  right  angles  to 
the  rook  scarp  upon  which  they  butt,  and  this 
peculiarity  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Crace 
i'  a  method  to  drag  the  traffic  away  from  the 
unprotected  edge  of  the  Pool  scarp.  This 
would  not,  however,  apply  to  ascending 
traffic. 

The  great  flight  of  steps  descending  through 
the  piers  of  the  north  aisle  of  a  later  church 
built  over  the  street  is  an  interesting  and 
unioue  arrangement. 

The  Renaissance  gives  unlimited  variations 
«f  the  use  of  steps ;  some  of  them  grandiose 
to  the  utmost  extravagance  and  many  of 
sober  modesty. 

In  France  the  greatest  freedom  of  line  in 
planning  is  observed.  Double  O.G.  flights 
emir  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  many 
more  unreasonable  forms  are  to  be  found 
ttsewhere.  The  varying  radii  make  it  ex- 
'Mnely  difficult  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  body,  and  the  effect  is  not  sufficient  re- 
jard  for  the  inconvenience.  The  great 
Rouble  flight  to  the  entrance  of  Fontain- 
j'Oau  is  another  specimen  of  this  class.  It 
***  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Of  itself  it 
a  a  shapeless,  ill-conceived  mass,  bearing  no 
nation  to  the  faqade  it  so  sadly  maTs.  From 
'te  top  landing  you  descend  in  devious  ways, 
j-rst  round  a  semi-circle,  then  across  a  square 
^ding,  and  finally  you  are  screwed  round 
'» sharp  O.G.  almost  into  the  opposite  flight, 
■»ncre  you  scarcely  know  whether  to  stop 
*  UP  again. 

tompare  this  with  the  steps  to  the 
Uprarola,  which  so  admirably  fit  the  build- 
j.n  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
n?  fV48  Pr°Priety-  A  more  elaborate 
X  ,the  same  is  seen  in  the  facade  of 
du  Senateur.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
-'’a  more  perfect  adaptation  of  steps  to 
Jjjf  fulfilling  in  every  respect  the 
jnands  of  the  mind  and  the  eye.  It  is 
rt  and  parcel  of  the  base  story,  and  carries 
ShvW  °/  tlie  desiSn  through  the  whole 
of  the  faqade. 

In  an  example  at  Monte  Caprino  the  flights 
,  ranged  at  either  side  of  the  facade,  and 
P  am.  Taking  sides  of  the  step  walls  are 
•  as  architectural  features  flanking  the 
inin  i  ' 8  crude  .effect  of  this  raking  line 

•  sl  perpendicular  is  cleverly  got  over 


by  the  batter  in  the  wall  from  the  junction 
of  the  step  wall,  and  the  perpendicular  of  the 
angle  turrets.  There  is  no  over-straining,  it 
is  simply  reasonable ;  the  only  effect  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  two  into  harmony  being 
the  introduction  of  the  batter  to  the  side 
walls. 

The  Giant’s  Staircase  in  the  Court  of  the 
Doge’s  Palace  is  a  beautiful  and  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  direct  flights  with  intermediate 
landings.  Personally,  I  confess  inability  to 
raise  much  enthusiasm  for  it  as  appropriate 
to  the  building.  In  spite  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  consideration  of  it  from  all  points  of 
view,  I  cannot  help  doubting  its  propriety, 
and  wishing  it  was  elsewhere.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  an  afterthought.  It 
lies  awkwardly  in  the  angle  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  steps  are 
cut  into  the  upper  landing  seem  to  indicate 
considerable  scheming  on  the  part  of  its 
designer  to  get  over  the  want  of  space. 

Michael  Angelo’s  famous  steps  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Medici,  at  Florence,  aTe  the  most 
strikingly  original  of  all  the  endless  varieties. 
The  three  flights  side  by  side  are  fashioned 
by  some  uncanny  skill  and  artistic  power  into 
a  thing  so  fascinating  that  one  scarcely  cares 
whether  it  is  of  use  or  not.  As  a  treatment 
in  harmony  with  the  facade,  it  is  altogether 
satisfying.  As  a  problem,  it  is  most  difficult 
of  treatment. 

At  Siena  is  a  staircase  with  two  flights, 
the  lower  one  returning  round  an  octagonal 
column  up  to  the  landing  from  which  the 
upper  flight  rises.  Whether  there  is  any 
practical  reason  for  subdividing  the  traffic  in 
the  lower  flight  I  do  not  know. 

In  a  palace  at  Genoa  is  a  flight  of 
steps  broken  into  three  by  the  columns  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof.  The  use  of  sculpture  to 
get  over  the  unhappy  attenuation  of  the 
pedestal  at  the  first  step  is  the  principal 
lesson  to  be  learned  here. 

English  domestic  work  provides  many  ex¬ 
amples,  especially  in  houses  of  the  palace  type. 
The  artistic  value  of  steps  to  houses  and  to 
terraces  around  ,  these  houses,  as  well  as  their 
uses  in  formal  gardening,  has  been  realised 
to  the  utmost.  Flights  are  usually  direct, 
and  the  segment  is  more  common  than  the 
ellipse.  The  loose  lines  of  the  French 
examples  are  seldom  seen,  and  I  think  we 
can  lay  claim  to  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
the  limits  within  which  step  design  must 
be  confined. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
serenely  beautiful  than  the  steps  to  the 
garden  front  of  Prior  Park,  Bath.  The 
flights  are  divided  at  fitting  stages,  and  the 
great  sweeping  flights  to  the  first  landing  are 
used  as  a  screen  of  the  greatest  value,  both 
practically  and  artistically.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  altogether  simple,  and  the  effect 
of  the  great  stepped  height  is  retained,  while 
its  practical  inconvenience  is  minimised. 

Another  well-known  example  is  Lord  Bur¬ 
lington’s  house  at  Chiswick.  Here  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  its  solution  are  altogether  different. 
The  flanking  zig-zag  flights  _  are  very 
beautiful  of  themselves,  but  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fa<;ade.  The  moving  lines  rob  the  base  of 
its  rest,  the  double  bottom  flights  seem  un¬ 
necessary,  and  it  is  worthy  of  discussion 
whether  it  is  anything  more  than  an  in¬ 
teresting  failure. 

The  steps  to  the  orangery  at  Bowood 
House  are  dainty  and  beautiful.  The 
straight  flight  is  housed  at  the  ends  except¬ 
ing  the  lower  steps,  which  project  from,  and 
are  turned  back  on  to,  the  flanking  pedestals. 

I  have  sandwiched  the  Chiswick  example 
between  this  and  the  Prior  Park  one  to  illus¬ 
trate  more  clearly  the  dignity  and  restraint 
of  both.  They  are  entirely  different  problems 
handled  by  artists  of  entirely  different  archi¬ 
tectural  feeling.  Both  are  evolved  from 
identical  reasoning.  The  Chiswick  example 
differs  from  each  of  them  as.  much  i 
differs  from  the  fa§ade  which  it  serves. 

The  steps  to  Seaton  Delaval  are  very  un¬ 
graceful  ;  they  fit  the  portico  badly,  and  look 
particularly  dull  and  uninteresting. 

The  garden  entrance  to  Highhead  Castle, 
Carlisle,  is  a  treatment  perhaps  more  often 
used  in  smaller  houses.  It  is  less  pretentious, 
and  not  so  monumental  as  the  others,  but  its 
quiet  homeliness  is  charming.  _ 

The  mural  fountain  at  Bowood  is  an  example 
of  double  segmental  flights  happily  arranged. 
In  the  smaller  and  more  modern  class  of 


domestic  steps  the  variety  is  proportionately 
great.  I  have  drawn  rough  diagrams  of 
some  arrangements  which  are  common. 
Figs.  13  and  14  are  the  usual  London  house 
steps ;  one  is  uncovered,  and  the  other  is 
covered  by  the  usual  portico.  Both  are 
equally  appropriate.  Fig.  15  is  slightly  more 
elaborate,  and  shows  a  double  flight  of  wheel 
steps.  This  is  from  a  house  in  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  limited  projection  is  allowed. 

I  pass  the  house  every  day,  and  am  always 
struck  by  the  delightful  privacy  given  to 
the  entrance. 

Let  us  suppose  a  doorway  in  a  deeply 
splayed  ingoing  such  as  that  shown.  The 
first  plan  (16)  shows  the  steps  projecting  from 
the  opening  and  forming  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  hexagon.  As  the  completion  of 
the  figure  is  not  conveyed  in  actual  execu¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  merely  paper  architecture, 
and  falls  with  the  rest  of  its  class.  Another 
method  which  is  to  be  seen  in  old  work  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  two  to  walk 
abreast,  the  mitres  are  awkward,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  choice  between  the  different 
faces  is  annoying.  The  next  figure  (18), 
which  shows  the  straight  filling  of  the  space, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  the 
nearest  approach  to  which  is  the  segmental 
form  (19)  shown  next  to  it. 

If  steps  are  enclosed  between  two  walls  it 
is  always  awkward  to  have  the  bottom  steps 
projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall.  A 
few  of  the  commonest  ways  of  making  the 
best  of  it  are  shown  (Figs.  1,  2,  3, 
4),  none  of  which  look  well.  Semi¬ 
circular  steps  (5)  always  look  well  if  they 
are  not  too  numerous.  When  they  exceed 
four  or  five  in  number  they  become  obtrusive. 
Segmental  steps  to  a  large  radius  are  objec¬ 
tionable  on  account  of  the  unhappy  line  at 
their  junction  with  the  wall  (9).  This  is 
sometimes  got  over  by  cutting  the  ends  back 
on  to  the  wall  (10).  An  elliptical  form  (6) 
is  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  these  when 
the  number  is  considerable.  In  many  of  the 
Venetian  examples  this  form  has  been 
adopted. 

The  proportion  of  tread  to  riser  is  given 
by  Tredgold  as  2  risers-f  1  tread =24  in.,  and 
I  fancy  some  compromise  of  this.  is  a  safe 
standard.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  figures 
and  instances.  Personally  I  believe  that,  if 
the  tread  is  never  less  than  12  in.,  an  inch 
out  or  in  in  the  riser  is  not  of  serious  con¬ 
sequence.  Whatever  they  are  they  must  be 
all  alike  in  each  flight.  .  The  .  astonishing 
readiness  with  which  one  instinctively  adapts 
one’s  step  to  any  particular  proportion  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  suddenness  with  which  a 
change  in  that  proportion  is  felt. 

Steps  should  not  only  be  safe,  but  they 
should  also  appear  safe.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  not  only  go  up,  but  we 
also  come  down.  It  is  the  descent  which 
shows  the  defects.  Even  the  most  nervous 
can  ascend  without  fear.  To  descend,  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  is  any  degree  of  incident 
occurring  causes  concern  in  spite  of  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  This  uneasiness  exists 
until  the  incident  is  past.  The  ideal  descent 
is  that  which  can  confidently  be  made  with¬ 
out  thought  or  consideration  of  your  foot¬ 
ing.  To  do  so  the  flights  must  be  straight 
and  the  steps  of  equal  number  and  propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  landings  of  equal  width 

A  number  of  flights  in  one  straight  line, 
although  architecturally  imposing,  have  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  too  formidable. 
In  dealing  with  a  problem  such  as  this  we 
must  pay  careful  attention  to  staging,  ine 
more  interest  that  can  be  added  to  each  stage 
the  less  is  the  ascent  felt.  At  the  same  time 
the  effect  of  the  great  steep  must  be  pre¬ 
served  as  much  as  possible.  Prior  Park  may 
again  be  instanced  as  a  happy  compromise  of 
these  two  claims.  ,  .  .  .  . 

Zig-zag  steps  to  a  great  height  are  alto¬ 
gether  convenient,  but  never  imposing, 
man  with  a  "heart”  would  much  rather 
face  the  series  of  returning  flights  which 
decoy  him  to  the  top  than  he  would  a Jong 
straight  ascent.  The  momentary  rest .  which 
pivots  him  round  the  newel  is  a  distinct 

riiThe  object  of  steps  is  to  give  access  with 
the  least  ixertion,  and  to  provide  egress  [with 
the  greatest  safety  This  object  must  always 
govern  architectural  treatment  ;  at  the  same 

time  it  must  make  terms  with  the  broad 
laws  which  govern  architectural  expression^ 
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Steps  of  sufficient  width  on  a  segmental 
plan  of  sufficient  radius  are  comfortable 
going,  and  one  swings  up  or  down  with  a 
feeling  of  equal  pleasure  and  safety.  Ut  ail 
forms  perhaps  this  is  the  most  pleasant. 
There  is  something  in  the  desire  to  see 
round  the  newel  of  a  narrow,  circular  stair 
which  draws  you  upwards  like  the  cotton 
wnnl  in  a  ventilator  model.  There  is  no 


other  form  which  can  allure  men  to  such 

heights.  This  is  departing  from  the  subject 
somewhat,  but  it  may  illustrate  the  pnnciple, 
which  is  the  same  in  its  more  generous  appli- 

CaA°three-sided  form  to  steps  is  undesirable 
unless  the  proportions  be  very  great,  ine 
mitre  is  ominous  and  distracting. 


Electric  Light  Bracket:  Designed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Llewelyn  Roberts. 
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flight  may  ^  it  oiSft  how  ^  11 
fortable  at  the  sides  S  •  H  1)6  as  J  e 

Th?/,am«  ?eryoumes!  which  t®  “'S' 
a  giddy  height  draws  o»  » He  £ 
centre  of  the  flight  If  J  lncHtoT. 
should  always  be  «JLd° Hi 
I  believe  that  with  “  •  sides  ^ 

ciple  of  step  planning  JM*** 

building  would  come  nata5  l«  (, 
of  architectural  treatment  t  S")><£ 
comparatively  simple.  ‘  IP  t  5 
Of  course  such  an 
open  to  the  answer  that  R?  '*!■  itsdl 
principle  which  disowns  thet^'W 
circumstances.  The  natrne  0  !ril,ilil'< 
leading  to  the  steps,  the  we  ottS"1* 
and  the  many  demands  whid, 

p=  archdectura,  eondar^ 

Let  me  say  in  reply  a 
such-and-such  a  solution  is 
be  made  under  the  circamstaMi 
way  an  acquittal.  It  is  only  a  -■ 
admits  a  makeshift.  If  ^  an 
with  a  problem  which  imnn’S  COnfw‘< 
beyond  all  sense  of  decency 
sponsibility  becomes  limited  ■  p 
like  at  certain  levels  in  Jy  «« 
fixed  can  only  be  done  at?  S®** 
one  s  self-respect,  and  is  nnlv  ^ 1 
complete  abandonment  to  thes/Jv  6 1 
The  difference  between  the 
the  unsuccessful  treatment  of  sW  •  ? 
the  former  belongs  to  and  ^ 
part  of,  the  design,  while 
unfortunate  appendix  which, 
ticable,  we  should  like  to  cut  of  r' 
It  ought  not  to  be  felt  thattiSii 
only  reached  when  we  have 
entrance  landing.  We  ought  t,  u 
with  the  first  step  we  have  alreaVSiS 
A  friend  put  the  whole  question  “an. 
shell  the  other  day:  “By  sow  1 
wish  to  get  there,  by  others  yXjjfJ 

AN  ELECTRIC  IANTEBS. 
The  electric  bracket  lantern  ken  » 
trated  is  executed  m  hammered  in, 
and  engraved  The  design,  which 
on  AVlth  century  Spanish  ironwork  h ! 

Mi\  C.  A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  and  tie  so 

was  executed  under  his  supervision  bvfe 
E.  &  R.  Gittins,  of  Birmingham, 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAI 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS 


A  Midland  Counties’  district  meeting  [,) 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Mourn! 
and  County  Engineers  was  held  at  fee™ 
on  Saturday,  September  2.  The  fea 
proceedings  were  transacted  in  the  Cara 
Free  Library. 

Mr.  W.  Harpur  (Cardiff),  Past-President 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  & 
President,  and  there  were  present  fen 
H.  Richardson  (Handsworth),  hon.  district 
secretary,  T.  R.  Smith  (Kettering),  H.  5. 
Coales  (Market  Harborough),  W.  R,  LA 
(Hemel  Hempsted),  W.  A.  H.  Clarrv  (Sntta 
Coldfield) ,  C.  T.  Jenkins  (Finchley),  F  I 
Madin  (Rushden),  F.  C.  Cook  (Nuneatei, 
J.  P.  Norrington,  S.  Turner  (Ashby  de  !i 
Zouch),  J.  W.  Metcalf  (Newmarket),  G.  W. 
Lacey  (Oswestry),  D.  F.  Diver  (DesborcnrlL 
W.  0.  Thorp  (Malvern),  G.  Hodson  (Lid- 
borough),  and  R.  S.  Henshaw  (Portland), 
members;  A.  S.  Bradshaw  (Bedford), FI, 
Holloway  (Kettering),  H.  Ellison  life! 
Bromwich),  and  E.  J.  Gammage  (Dndkii 
associates ;  J.  R.  Hadfield  (Bedford),  I 
Julian  (Cambridge),  and  F.  W,  S,  Starts 
(Westminster),  graduates. 

Mr.  Mobbs,  chairman  of  the  didst 
council,  welcomed  the  members  to  Kettefl 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  meefo 
were  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  memlffi 
and  to  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  W.  Harpur,  in  acknowledgment,  si 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  be  peraitted » 
visit  towns  and  to  inspect  the  public  works. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  G.  W.  bjf 
(Oswestry),  Mr.  H.  Richardson (Hanaswonji, 
was  re-elected  hon.  _  secretary  for 
Midland  Counties  district. 


Kettering  Waterworh. 


Reader  Smith,  Borough  Survey 
wafmvorks  ® 
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m  the  Kettering  Urban  Council  promoted 
■m  Parliament  to  obtain  power  to 
L-dsorily  purchase  the  waterworks  under- 
St  from  the  company  then  owning  them, 
“Same  very  evident  that  it  would  be 
-aarv  before  long  to  obtain  an  additional 
■EH  of  supply;  estimates  showing  that  at 
a” then  rate  of  increase  in  the  water  con- 
jsiion  the  available  surplus  water  would 
£  taken  up  in  four  years.  . 
lb*  works  purchased  comprised  a  storage 
^oir  of  160,000,000  gals,  capacity,  near 
•,  Tillage  of  Cransley.  with  a  gathering 
m]  of  1,805  acres.  The  average  rainfall 
ciisarea,  as  determined  by  the  late  Pro- 
i0  Symons  for  the  arbitration,  amounted 
ti&in.,  and  the  average  of  three  consecu- 
rtirv  vears  21*2  in.,  leaving,  after  deduct- 
•-15 'in’,  for  evaporation,  52  in.  available 
!t  collection,  equal  to  a  daily  supply  from 
tb  .wee  of  581,932  gals.  From  this 
UJ?  gals,  per  day  had  to  be  deducted  for 
actuation  water,  leaving  546,795  gals,  per 
Available  for  supply  to  Kettering.  There 
w  also  two  well-pumping  stations,  together 
sal  to  110,000  gals,  daily,  making  a  total 
nibble  supply  of  656.795  gals,  per  day. 

He  population  of  Kettering  was  then  about 
81,  and  the  number  of  water  consumers, 
saated  at  5  3  per  house  taking  water,  was 
JU5;  the  daily  consumption  was  485,820 
pi>.  leaving  a  surplus  of  170,975  gals., 
lfch.  with  an  annual  increase  in  the  daily 
esamption  of  40,000  gals.,  would  evidently 
xl  last  more  than  four  years. 
h  Council  thus  had  early  to  consider  the 
w.ion  of  additional  works,  and  in  1899  they 
flttad  the  late  Mr.  James  Mansergh, 
Iflct.C.E..  to  advise  them  as  to  what 
wis  should  be  undertaken,  and  to  assist 
fe  in  obtaining  the  necessary  Parliamentary 

Hr.  Mansergh’s  then  partner,  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Swhan,  M.Tnst.C.E..  soon  after  made  a 
■N  examination  of  the  country  in  the 
*3ourhood  of  the  Cransley  reservoir,  and 
rs  here  as  far  as  Naseby,  where  the  River 
irises,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  source 
rib  would  allow  of  a  gravitation  scheme 
®i  meet  all  the  requirements  of  Kettering 
b  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years.  No 
■a  position  for  a  reservoir  could,  however, 

*  found,  the  configuration  of  the  country 
*7  affording  very  small  collecting  areas  for 
*wirs  at  a  sufficient  elevation  for  a 
prtaticn  scheme.  Mr.  Mansergh,  there- 

commended  in  his  report  that  reser¬ 
ves  should  he  constructed  in  two  valleys 
**d:atoly  adjoining  the  present  gathering 
P'lnd  at  Cransley.  the  sites  selected  being 
levels  that  the  water  would  gravitate 

*  the  Cransley  works  where  the  filtration 

■  pnmpmg  would  be  done,  the  existing 
r11  l)einS  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as 

consumption  increased. 

Iae  two  collecting  areas  were  almost  equal, 
■Inorpe  Malsor  area  being  1,330  acres, 
®  !,e  Orton  area  1,360  acres.  The  esti- 
quantity  of  water  available  for  the 
gals,  per  day,  and  for 

■  r^r  397.500  gals.  The  average  dry- 

»ro?n  .  *or  ^ese  calculations  was 
«  208  in.,  which,  after  deducting 
mporatifm,  leaves  4  8  in.  available 
•u^tion.  This  was  a  smaller  basis  than 
previous  calculations,  as  it  was  con- 
^that  recent  dry  years  had  lowered  the 

^compensation  water  to  be  given  to  the 
put  at  115.340  gals,  per  day  from 
reserve,  and  116,025  gals,  per 
K*  .  .,ton  reservoir,  these  quantities 
^ibout  midway  between  one-fourth  and 
IlJT,  ot  the  total  quantity  available,  and 
tor  consumption  in  Kettering  283.660 
£  ter  day  from  Thorpe,  and  281,475  gals. 
S  J.f,r°m.0rlon'  or  a  total  of  565,135 
from  the  proposed  new  works, 
total  available  water  supply  for 

NtL  wrdl"  1  1  iS  , }!l('se  calculations 
’■  77'166  Sals-  per  day. 
KujS!  again  to  Parlia- 

**  tL  *VheSecesS!iry  powers  to  con- 
by  Mr-  Mansergh. 
the  .fcwo  reservoirs  referred 
Kflft Zimn°]r.t0  have  a"  embank- 

E 1  ti’JT- a  capacity  °f  90,000,000  gais. , 

’•'^main  Jrel-°f  36P  ffc’  above  O.D.! 
L  delivering  the  water  at  the 
*be  Thorpe  reservoir  tc 
f‘i  hi*h'  >*  oapacitj 
•  ?als.,  and  a  top-water  level  of 


335  ft.  above  O.D.,  the  delivery  main  from 

this  to  convey  the  water  from  both  reservoirs 
to  the  Cransley  reservoir.  The  Cransley 
reservoir  has  an  embankment  32  ft.  high,  a 
capacity  of  160,000,000  gals.,  and  a  top  level 
of  298'5  ft.  above  O.D.  At  these  works 
there  were  three  filter  beds,  each  of  500  sq.  yds. 
area,  and  a  pair  of  Worthington  pumping- 
engines,  each  of  a  capacity  of  500  gals,  per 
mmute,  or  720,000  gals,  per  day  for  twenty- 
four  hours  continuous  pumping,  delivering 
water  to  the  town  through  a  12-in.  main, 
4,400  yds.  in  length,  the  working  head  against 
the  pumps  being  about  70  ft.  Mr.  Man¬ 
sergh’s  scheme  further  provided  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  filters,  a  filtered  water  tank  of  100,000 
gals,  capacity,  and  additional  pumps  at 
Cransley;  a  high-pressure  tower  with  tank  of 
100,000  gals,  capacity  in  the  town  at  Clover 
Hill  to  improve  the  pressure  at  the  higher 
parts,  with  pumps  for  supplying  the  same  for 
the  present  service  reservoirs,  and  new  trunk 
mains  arranged  to  serve  the  town  in  three 
separate  districts,  one  high  level  and  two 
low  level.  The  estimate  for  the  whole  was 
126,500?. 

The  Bill,  which  cost  the  Council  3,291Z., 
received  the  Royal  assent  in  July,  1901. 

The  award  of  the  umpire  in  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Council 
for  the  purchase  of  the  works  was  127.880Z., 
and  when  to  this  were  added  the  company 
mortgage  debt,  expenses  of  the  Act,  arbitra¬ 
tion,  winding-up  of  the  company,  com¬ 
pensation  to  company’s  officers,  and  legal 
expenses,  the  total  cost  to  the  Council  be¬ 
came  148,111?. ,  for  works  on  which  the  total 
capital  outlay  by  the  company  only  amounted 
to  72,025 1.  This  heavy  expenditure,  much 
in  excess  of  the  highest  estimates  that  had 
been  formed,  together  with  a  further  ex¬ 
penditure  of  40,000Z.  to  which  the  Council 
were  committed  for  electricity  works  in  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  their  provisional  order, 
and  the  formation  of  a  monopolist  company, 
made  the  Council  anxious  to  delay  these  new 
works  of  water  supply  as  long  as  possible. 
But  the  exceptionally  dry  year  of  1902 
made  it  evident  that  more  water  must  he 
provided,  and  in  November  of  that. year  they 
decided  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
Thorpe  Malsor  reservoir,  that  being  the 
nearer  of  the  two  reservoirs  to  their  existing 
works  at  Cransley,  and  appointed  the  author 
their  engineer  to  design  and  carry  out  the 
works. 

These  works  comprised  an  embankment, 
with  culvert  under,  valve  tower,  overflow 
weir,  and  waste-water  channel,  and  a  culvert 
bridge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir  with 
raising  the  road  crossing  the  stream  there  to 
keep  it  well  above  the  top-water  level  of  the 
reservoir  which  would  back  up  to  this  point. 
Arrangements  had  also  to  be  made  to  supply 
the  village  of  Thorpe  Malsor  with  filtered 
water  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
existing  supply  of  spring  water  .  by  a  ram 
working  in  the  valley  on  the  site  for  the 
new  reservoir,  and  which  would  be  drowned 
when  impounding  the  water  by  the  .  new 
works;  also  for  the  diversion  of  the  drainage 
of  the  village  of  Loddington,  situated  a  mile 
above  the  new  reservoir  embankment;  and 
a  caretaker’s  cottage  was  to  be  built  at  the 
entrance  to  the  site. 

The  site  of  the  works  was  three  miles  out 
of  Kettering,  in  the  valley  adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  main  road  to  Market  Har- 
borough  and  Leicester.  The  strata  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  generally  round  Ket¬ 
tering  and  over  a  large  portion  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  and  parts  of  adjoining  counties, 
consisted  of  a  series  of  beds  of  sands,  sand¬ 
stones,  limestones,  and  ironstones,  known  as 
the  Northampton  sands ;  they  formed  part 
of  the  inferior  oolite,  and  rest  on  the  blue 
clay  of  the  upper  lias.  The  latter  was 
locally  a  very  thick  bed  of  clay,  much 
worked  for  brick-making,  and  had  been 
worked  on  the  reservoir  site  for  clay  for  the 
puddle  wall  of  the  embankment. 

The  embankment  would  be  840  ft.  long 
at  the  top,  and  46  ft.  high  at  the  centre ; 
the  width  at  the  top  would  be  12  ft.,  the 
inner  slope  1  in  3.  and  the  outer  slope  1  in 
2i  for  the  upper  half,  and  1  in  2f  for  the 
lower  half,  with  a  level  benching,  or  beam, 
4  ft.  wide,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  slopes. 
A  wall  of  puddled  clay  was  formed  along  the 
centre  line  of  the  embankment,  and  would 
be  carried  up  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  finished 
level.  It  was  6  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  had 


a  batter  of  ^  in.  to  1  ft.,  or  1  in  24,  on  each 
side  to  ground  level,  so  that  the  thickness  at 
ground  level  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
was  9  ft.  9  in.  This  was  continued  in  the 
ground  below,  a  trench  being  cut  through 
the  surface  strata  and  sufficiently  into  the 
blue  clay  beneath  to  form  a  sound  junction 
with  it,  the  minimum  depth  in  this  clay  bed 
being  5  ft.  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  3  ft.  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  embank¬ 
ment. 

The  culvert  for  the  draw-off  pipes  was 
placed  in  a  trench  under  the  embankment, 
cut  in  the  ground  part  way  up  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  so  that  it  was  completely 
enclosed  in  the  solid  ground  and  protected 
from  stresses  arising  from  settlement  of  the 
bank.  It  was  of  horseshoe  section,  6  ft. 
diameter,  constructed  of  two  rings  of  brick¬ 
work  in  cement-mortar — one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand — with  a  rendering  of  cement 
mortar  ^  in.  thick  between  the  two  rings ;  the 
inner  ring  was  of  Hamblet’s  blue  wire-cuts 
made  with  radial  sides  to  suit  the  curves. 
The  brickwork  was  placed  on  a  foundation 
bed  of  cement-concrete,  and  surrounded  with 
the  same  material. 

The  inner  end  of  the  culvert  terminated  at 
a  valve  tower  situated  just  inside  the  toe  of 
the  inner  slope  of  the  embankment.  The 
position  was  determined  by  the  draw-off 
valves  for  the  main  to  Cransley,  which  were 
placed  at  12  ft.,  24  ft.,  and  36  ft.  below  top- 
water  level,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
bottom  draw-off,  together  with  the  compensa¬ 
tion  draw-off,  which  was  3  ft.  lower,  was 
placed  in  the  fore-bay  channel  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  and  the  next  draw-off  in  the 
side  12  ft.  higher,  was  just  above  the  pitch¬ 
ing  on  the  slope  on  the  embankment. 

The  construction  of  the  Thorpe  reservoir 
was  commenced  in  September,  1903,  ana 
should  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
March,  1905 ;  but  the  work  was  much  delayed 
by  the  wet  season  following  commencement. 
It  would  have  been  completed  early  in 
August,  but  for  a  subsidence  of  a  part  of 
the  embankment  between  the  valve  tower 
and  the  south  end.  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  May  last.  The  embankment  was  then 
within  about  7  ft.  of  its  finished  height;  the 
lower  portion  of  the  outer  slope  had  been 
roughly  soiled,  and  on  the  inside  slope  some 
1,500  yds.  of  stone  pitching  had  been  placed 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  south  end. 

The  first  thing  noticed  was  a  local  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  puddle  wall,  which.  began  to 
attract  attention  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last-  week  in  May,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the 
pitching  began, '  apparently,  to  travel  down 
the  slope  of  the  embankment  and  crumple  at 
the  foot.  This  continued  during  the  week, 
and  by  the  end  the  surface  of  the  puddle 
wall  had  sunk  about  5  ft.,  the  inner  slope 
had  bulged  outwards  considerably,  and 
several  cracks  appeared  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  embankment  for  the  length  of  the 
subsidence,  but  considerably  transverse  to 
this  line  towards  the  ends,  and  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  it  was  also  evident  that  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  on 
the  inside  was  moving  and  crumpling  up 
under  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
embankment.  As  these  movements  continued 
to  increase,  the  Water  pommittee,  at.  a 
special  meeting  on  the  site  the  following 
Monday,  considered  it  would  only  be  wise  to 
take  further  advice,  and  instructed  the  author 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Strachan, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  as  te  the  best  course  to  Pursue 

The  portion  of  the  embankment  affected 
by  the  subsidence  was  a  length  of  250  ft. 
between  points  250  ft.  and  500.  ft.  from  the 
south  end.  In  order  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  movement  at  the  foot  of  the  inner 
slope,  four  lines  of  pegs.  4  ft.  long,  were 
driven  into  the  ground,  the  first  row  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  second  10  ft.  away 
from  the  first,  the  third  30  ft.,  and  the 
fourth  60  ft.,  the  rows  being  set  out  parallel 
to  the  centre  line  of  the  embankment.  Obser¬ 
vations  had  already  been  taken  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  puddle  wall,  but  a  centre  line 
of  pegs  was  now  put  in  and  another .  line  a 
the  foot  of  the  outer  slope,  as  this  side  had 
bulged  slightly,  though  no  movement  had 
been  noticed  at  the  foot.  The  pegs  were 
accurately  lined  and  levelled,  and  observa¬ 
tions  were  taken  on  May  31,  aiid  June  1,  5, 
and  5.  By  this  time  the  puddle  wall  had 
sunk  another  foot  at  the  central  part  of  the 
subsidence,  making  a  total  of  6  ft.,  and  had 
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moved  inwards  5§  in.,  making  a  total  move¬ 
ment  inwards  of  about  18  in.  At  the  foot 
of  the  inner  slope  the  pegs  in  the  first  line 
were  opposite  the  central  portion,  and  the 
subsidence  had  travelled  from  8  in.  to  11  in. 
up  stream,  in  the  second  line  from  5 in.  to  6 in., 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  from  £  m. 
to  1  in. ;  the  general  line  of  movement  being 
not  square  to  the  embankment,  but  somewhat 
on  the  skew,  away  from  the  steep  side  ot 
the  valley  at  the  south  end,  and  towards  the 
centre  line  of  the  reservoir.  There  was  also 
some  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  pegs. 

It  appeared  from  these  observations  that 
the  ground  was  giving  way  under _  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  embankment,  and  moving  bodily 
up-stream,  and  to  stop  the  movement  and 
secure  the  embankment  Mr.  Strachan  advised 
that  a  line  of  piles  be  driven  for  a  length  of 
about  200  ft.  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  and  about  20  ft.  away  from  it,  and 
that  a  heavy  toe  be  formed  over  the  ground 
extending  about  25  ft.  beyond  the  piles,  and 
about  15  ft.  thick,  and  that  from  this  plat¬ 
form  a  new  inner  slope  be  formed  against  the 
original  bank  with  a  slope  of  1  in  4. 

No  movement  was  observed  for  some  time 
on  the  outer  portion  of  the  embankment,  and 
it  was  therefore  only  proposed  to  add  weight 
to  it  by  flattening  the  slope  below  the  4-ft. 
beam  1  in  3£.  Later  there  was  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  opposite  the  central  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
sidence,  and  it  was  decided  to  drive  a  row 
of  close  piling  for  a  length  of  about  180  ft. 
on  this  side,  also  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
bank.  The  whole  of  the  piles  had  since  been 
driven,  and  the  alteration  to  this  part  of  the 
embankment  was  now  well  in  hand.. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey  (Oswestry),  in  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
referred  to  the  heavy  Parliamentary  costs  in 
connexion  with  the  waterworks  undertaking. 
The  sum  of  3,2912.  seemed  a  lot  of  money 
to  waste  in  obtaining  powers  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  local  authority  by 
the  public  health  of  the  district.  As  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  embankment,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  had  discovered  any  cause 
for  this  which  was  not  discernable  by  any 
bore-holes  in  the  strata.  It  seemed  peculiar 
that  it  should  go  at  one  point  when  the  strata 
appeared  to  be  the  same  throughout  the 
valley.  He  took  it  that  the  piling  had 
stopped  any  further  subsidence. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  who 
seconded,  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the 
trouble  at  the  reservoir  must  have  arisen 
from  some  defect  under  the  embankment. 
The  question  was  largely  a  geological  cure. 

Mr.  Jenkins  (Finchley)  asked  whether  any 
borings  were  taken  under  the  site  of  the 
reservoir,  and,  if  so,  what  strata  was  found ; 
evidently  the  strata  was  not  stable. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Thorp  (Malvern)  said  they 
were  spending  23,000Z.  on  new  waterworks, 
and  had  to  spend  2,0002.  to  3,0002.  in  getting 
powers.  When  there  was  so  much  talk  about 
municipal  extravagance,  he  thought  it  time 
that  Parliament  took  steps  to  lesson  the 
burden  of  obtaining  powers  to  do  necessary 
work. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  crying  shame 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  powers  for  con¬ 
structing  necessary  sanitary  works  was  so 
very  heavy.  He  was  concerned  in  a  sewerage 
Bill  which  passed  Parliament  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  the  Parliamentary  expenditure 
in  that  case  was  19,9002.  That  was  a  Bill 
which  was  opposed  in  both  Houses. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Smith  replied  to  the  questions  which 
had  been  asked  as  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
embankment.  He  explained  that  the  valley 
was  flat-sided.  They  saw  what  was  under¬ 
neath  in  taking  down  their  puddle  trench, 
which  was  20  ft.  deep.  It  looked  good 
enough  to  carry  the  weight,  and  that  was 
proved  by  the  down  face  of  the  embankment, 
which  had  not  given.  He  could  not  say  more 
about  it  than  this — that  the  natural  drainage 
having  been  cut  off,  the  land  became  water¬ 
logged,  and  had  not  proved  equal  to  carry¬ 
ing  the  weight.  The  expenses  they  were  now 
being  put  to  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
if  they  had  had  to  form  concrete  walls  at 
the  start.  Mr.  Strachan  was  there  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  it  was  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  he  expected  to  find  it.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that;  they 
were  going  to  put  a  shaft  down  to  test  the 
embankment.  They  would  start  with  the 
lowest  point  of  the  subsidence,  and  put  the 


shaft  down  to  the  original  ground  below,  so 
they  would  be  able  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  the  puddle  wall. 

Electricity  Works  and  Befusc  Destructor. 

Mr  F  J.  Bakewell,  A.M.Inst.E.E., 
presented  a  paper  on  the  Kettomg  oombmed 
electricity  works  and  refuse  destructor.  He 
said  the  undertaking  had  so  far  proved  very 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  great  depression 
in  trade  and  the  very  keen  competition  which 
had  been  met  witlJfrom  the  gas  company. 
This  success  was  partly  due  to  the  low 
charges  for  energy— namely.  4|d.  pel  unit 
for Tghting,  and  2d.  and  lid.  per  unit  for 
power— and  partly  to  the  Council  s  scheme,  of 
wiring  consumers'  premises,  and  supplying 
motors  for  a  small  rental  or  on  hire-pur¬ 
chase;  the  charges  being  6  per  cent  and 
8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  wiring  of 
houses  and  the  supply  of  motors  respectively, 
and  124  per  cent,  per  annum  for  either  on  a 
ten  years'  hire-purchase,  these  percentages 
being  reckoned  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  in¬ 
stallations  to  the  Council. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this 
system  of  assisted  wiring  was  that  the 
Council’s  engineer  could  insist  on  the  in¬ 
stallations  being  wired  .  to  his  own  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  thereby  obtain  a  much  better  class 
of  work  throughout  the  town  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  power  to  enforce.  As  a,  com¬ 
parison  between  the  relative  cost  of  electric 
fight  and  gas  very  satisfactory  testimonials 
has  been  received  from  numerous  consumers, 
pointing  out  that  their  bills  for  electric 
energy,  both  for  lighting  and  power,  had 
either  come  out  less  or  yery  slightly  more 
than  their  previous  corresponding  gas  bills, 
although  they  had  a  much  better  light,  with 
its  numerous  advantages. 

The  working  costs  of  the  station  had  been 
very  satisfactorily  brought  down  during  the 
ten  months  ending  March  31,  1905,  and  have 
been  reduced  from  4'5d.  per  unit  sold  in 
June,  1904,  to  154d.  per  unit  sold  in  March, 
1905,  averaging  l'76d.  per  unit  sold  for  the 
whole  ten  months.  Although  the  combination 
of  the  destructor  with  the  electricity  works 
was  a  decided  saving  to  the  Council  as  a 
whole,  the  working  costs  were  not  m  any 
way  reduced  as  far  as  the  electricity  works 
were  concerned,  but  were,  if  anything, 
slightly  increased,  as  the  whole  of  the  steam 
used  from  the  destructor  boiler  was  paid  for 
to  the  public  health  department;  and  an 
extra  amount  of  coal  was  used  owing  to  one 
of  the  station  boilers  having  to  be  always  kept 
banked  in  case  of  the  failure  of  steam  from 
the  destructor,  although  this  extra  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  coal  equivalent  of  the 
destructor.  In  order  to  obtain  this  coal 
equivalent  very  careful  readings  had  been 
taken  each  month  of  the  evaporation  and  coal 
consumption  per  unit  generated  of  the  station 
boilers,  the  amount  of  coal  used  per  hour 
for  banking,  etc.,  and  the  evaporation  per 
unit  generated  of  the  destructor  boiler,  when¬ 
ever  either  had  been  used  separately.  From 
these  results  average  figures  had  been  obtained 
for  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  used  per 
unit  generated  by  the  station  boilers,  after 
eliminating  the  coal  used  for  banking  and  for 
the  initial  raising  of  the  boilers  to  working 
pressure,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
evaporated  per  unit  generated  by  .  the 
destructor  boiler.  From  the  results  obtained, 
8  lb.  of  coal  per  unit  generated,  and  70  lb. 
of  water  evaporated  per  unit  generated  by 
the  destructor  boiler,  had  been  decided  on; 
so  that,  by  dividing  the  total  water 
evaporated  by  the  destructor  boiler  during 
each  month  by  seventy,  the  number  of  units 
generated  by  destructor  steam  only  were 
obtained,  and,  on  multiplying  this  amount  by 
eight,  the  nearest  coal  equivalent  of  the 
destructor  steam  for  the  month  was  obtained. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  saved  by  the  use 
of  destructor  steam  during  the  ten  months 
ending  March  31,  1905,  worked  out  by  the 
above  method  to  389  tons,  at  11s.  lOd.  per 
ton.  including  cartage,  which  was  equal  to 
2302.  payable  by  the  electricity  department 
to  the  public  health  department,  from  which 
an  amount,  reckoned  at  502.  per  annum,  was 
deducted  for  management  and  wages  of  men 
employed  by  the  electricity  works  for  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  pumps,  boiler  cleaning,  and  other 
incidental  work  done  on  the  destructor,  etc. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  destructor  itself 
had  been  very  satisfactory,  about  14  or 
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15  tons  being  destroyed  per  dav  k 
of  three  men  working  tm,  Dy  0116  shill 
the  summer  months,  Ld  ab 
being  destroyed  in  the  winter  8 1*» 


destructor  had  to  be'';iuT  d“wn  ta*’ tls 


a  half  days  once  in  ©verv  fnn  ^ 
summer,  and  once  in  two  week,  ^  * 
cleaning  out  the  combustion ilf1*' 
flues.  An  interesting  remit  ft',? 
temperatures  normally  obtained  i,  ¥ 
combustion  chamber  was  tw  a 
dust  deposited  there  was  "L, , 
a  very  hard  mass,  which  tSl  * 
broken  out  with  wedges  and  shut  1  * 
It  was  very  satisfactory  tatfe 
usual  dirt  and  unpleasant*,  7 !' 
destructor,  which  was  one  of  ft,  f 
jectlons  of  electrical  station  sj*'4 
combined  works,  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  engine-room  and  Li*3> 
house  by  the  general  arrange** 
works,  and  by  having  the  whole  of  Z 
destructor  department  thorough!,  ,3 
washed  down  every  day. 

Mr  T  K  Smith  also  contributed  a 
on  the  electric  light  and  power  station  nj 
refuse  destructor  at  Kettering. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  G  ^  j. 
(Oswestry)  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Richards™ 
(Handsworth),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  authors  of  the  papers. 

The  members  had  luncheon  together  at  tin 
Royal  Hotel,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoid 
to  inspections  of  the  electricity  station  and 
the  new  reservoir. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  Df 
EGYPT. 


We  have  received  the  following  circular 
from  the  “Egyptian  Research  Account; 
which  we  reprint  in  hopes  that  the  subject 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  our  readers  who  may  not  otherwise 
see  this  circular.  We  are  entirely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objects  of  the  “Egyptian 
Research  Account.”  The  need  for  someth^ 
like  a  British  Archaeological  school  in  Egyp.’t 
is  even  greater  perhaps  than  in  Greece,  as 
the  field  is  wider,  and  is  at  present  less 
occupied  : — 

“  The  Egyptian  Research  Account  and  British 
School  o/  Archeology  in  Egypt.  -The  Egyptian 
Research  Account  was  started  eleven  years  ago  ia 
connexion  with  the  Chair  of  Egyptology  al  I'm- 
sity  College,  which  had  been  establishdl  by  the  late 
Miss  Amelia  Edwards.  The  purpose  in  view  was  the 
assistance  of  students  who  offered  to  work  in  Egypt, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  helping  most  ol  the 
students  who  have  worked  there  with  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie.  Of  these  students  a  dozen  are  now 
in  various  official  and  other  positions,  to  which  this 
work  has  led  them.  ........ 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  mat  there  is » 
British  School  of  Archeology  in  Cato,  as  there  B 
in  Athens  and  Rome.  Such  a  school  has,  however, 
existed  for  many  years  past  in  fact,  though  not  u 
name,  and  lias  succeeded  in  giving  students  lie 
practical  experience  which  has  enabled  Ihen  t> 
become  successful  workers. 

The  actual  results  justify  the  committee  in  ® 
sidering  that  the  time  has  now  oimttltoS 
work  as  the  British  School  oi  AlthBgglillg 
There  is  not  tile  same  need  for  establishing  a  b# 
ing  in  Cairo,  and  locating  the  school  there,  as  a 
Athens  and  Rome.  The  seat  of  the i  school 
always  be  on  the  actual  scene  of  work.  Its  cent# 
in  England  will  be  University  College.  Ior.do!!. 

In  view  of  recent  changes  it  is  now  intended  riJ 
the  Research  Account  should  not  on  i 
students,  but  should  step  into  he  wider  n  M& 
providing  also  for  the  excavations  of  Pm 
Flinders  Petrie.  The  means  of  sopportfn* 
studies  in  Egypt  during  he  !ast  few  job  jfflj 
lately  been  diverted  to  other  work,  th  o ntnwu 
of  Ins  researches  will  now  depend  entirely  op  la- 
contributions  to  the  Re^rch  AcM  'il.  His 
cavations  have  led  to 
historic  age  of  Egypt,  and 
ledge  of  its  development;  the  history  and  tm 
tion  of  the  early  dynasties;  th  >  sc  i^Jg 
of  the  great  pyramids;  the i  Semitic im 
Sinai;  the  earliest  monument .rewdon* 
Israelites,  and  their  later  connexion 
lies,  beside  opening  up  the  main 


nes,  oesiue  upturns  in,  -  ! ..  j 

in  the  Fay  urn  and  OxyAynkhM,  and  g  j 
Graeco-Roman  portraits.  The  n« 
the  Mediterranean 

in  advance  of  .the  results  of  e^lora'b 
lands,  with  which  they  have  af terw«n  M 
Naukratis  and  Daphnce,  the  Mykensaj  |t{  ^ 
el  Amarna,  the i  Earn  are i  potter)  « ,,  of4# 
dynasty,  the  wr  iest  pa iintej JQGJftterv  of  the  P^ 
1st  dynasty,  and  the  J?.  .*1  has  unit 

historic  period,  are  the.  framework  w  ^  ([( 
possible  a  scheme  of  European  .  ^  o(  g 
classical  times.  To  carry  ®  f'LXsis  of  «f 
coveries,  which  have  i-S^hkHc  continue  w 
present  view  of.  early  history,  and  w  .. 
train  students  m  such  historical  r&earc 
purpose  of  the  present  movement.  ^ 
This  work  will  forni  a  bw nai 
development  of  research  work  u  th  ,  ,ire., 
«1A  TTniversitv  of  London,  and,  as 
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.  ....  linon  nerson.il  contributions,  the  com- 

ffiUWSistancB  to  a11  wh0  io,l 

S^d  sbry  of  Egypt  and  for  the  sources  of  our 
SrifiMtiM-M  all  who  realise  the  con- 
Swot  history,  and  who  wish  to  maintain  the 
Shob!  of  English  discovery  and  scholarship  m 

ftnual  volume,  describing  the  results  of 
jLj,  folly  illustrated,  is  given  to  each  sub- 
St  of  a  guinea  and  upward.  The  whole  of  he 
found,  that  are  not  retained  by  the 
Sn  Government,  are .  presented  to  public 
Jtiins.  No  expense  is  incurred  for  manage- 

'Ssriptiom^or  donations  for  the  excavations 
J the  training  of  students  must  be  addressed 
Secretary,  Egyptian  Research  Account, 
Qfeafty  College,  Gower-street,  London,  W.L. 
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DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gascoyne, 
was  exhibited  at  •  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  writes  : 

“The  figure  window  of  which  you  are 
reproducing  the  design  is  on  Norman  slab 
background,  which  gives  a  brilliancy  and 


"PEDIMENT”  AS  AN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  TERM. 
hi  seventh  volume  of  the  Oxford  English 
Ditionary  contains  an  interesting  article  upon 
1*  origin  and  history  of  this  word.  It  has 
tsmed  many  forms,  from  peremint,  peri- 
iat.  perriment,  pedament,  pediement,  to 
anient,  all  of  them  being,  it  seems,  cor- 
stdons  of  pyramid,  and  not  derivatives 
tan  the  Latin  pes.  pedis.  The  Latin  peda- 
mlim  was  a  vine-stake  or  prop;  the 
laiian  pedamento  signifies  any  foundation, 
Btindwork,  base,  or  footing  (Florio),  senses 
nh  which,  Dr.  Murray  observes,  the  modern 
pediment  has  no  connexion.  An  early  user 
;ithe  term  is  given  from  the  English  version 
tf  the  “  Hypnerotomachia  ”  (by  Poliphilus, 

'Ihe  Coronices  .  .  .  were  correspondent  and 
with  the  faling  out  of  the  wliol  worke, 
iSilliced  or  Perimeter  [marginal  note,  a  peri- 
M 10  corrupt  English]  or  upper  part  of  the  upper- 
■ICortmice  onely  except.” 

fcm  Willis  and  Clark’s  “  Cambridge  ”  arc 
pted:-“A  periment  in  the  middest  of  the 
Be  wanscott  ”  over  the  high  table  in  the 
Mege  Hall;  “a  phaine  for  the  peremint  of 
toCoundite, ”  1601-2 ;  and  (1603-4)  “a  Perri- 
Mt  on  the  topp  of  the  organs  with  the 
wwles  and  seven  bowles  for  the  same.” 

Evelyn,  in  his  “Account  of  Architects,” 
H  writes 

Tbosc  Roofs  which  exalted  themselves  above  the 
tmi«s  had  usually  in  face  a  Triangular  plaine 
r  Gabel  (that  when  our  workmen  make  not  so 
J*  «d  pointed  they  call  a  Pedament),  which 
•  ancients  nam'd  Tympanum.” 

Dr.  Murray’s  note  appended  to  the  quota- 
contains  the  following  remarks  : — 
Evelyn's  word  was  evidently  an 
Bwpttd  improvement  upon  the  workmen’s  peri¬ 
ls  or  peremint,  which  the  translator  of  Hypnero- 
■who 1  considered  to  lie  corrupt  English  for  peri- 
ff.  But  the  corruption  of  perimeter  to  periment 
ilBnlt  to  imagine,  and  the  connexion  of  sense 
f .  i.  iTch,L  Nomencf.  Midd.  Ages,  37  note) 

» tetclud ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  pere- 
■  m  a  workman's  corruption  of  pyramid,  which 
1  JureiLar  pable  sometimes  resembles  in  section, 
actually  pronounced  periment  or  purri- 
r 111  -1 .  dhterato  in  some  districts  (e.g.,  in 
-  wuiersets :)  at  the  present  day.  This  would  also 
wtr expiani  the  “peremint  of  the  Conduite”  in 
ibove,  since  the  Fountain  in  question  had 
a  cnrved  roof  in  form  of  an 
.7  thl3  18  the  derivation,  we  have  the 

K»TpSSimen?re,nint’  pcriment’  Pcdament- 
hofessor  Skeat  (“Etymological  Dictionary 
J.,  ,T§llsh  Language,”  1898)  points  out 
*  ftamentum  is  not  a  Latin  word,  and  he 
“tyctures  that  the  original  word  is  peda- 
’tw,  a  stake  or  prop  for  vines  and  trees, 

,  to  Prop,  from  the  ped  stem  of 
whdst  the  spelling  of  pediment  for 
^nt  would  naturally  follow  from  con- 
r“ ,.W1  h  t!)e  word  impediment.  He  sur- 
.  that  pedamentum  was  used  as  an  equi- 
datura,  a  prop,  and  in  Low  Latin 
r  .nng  a  space  of  a  certain  number  of 

£  a  site,  or  piot.  bllt  more  light  he 

Piu  d  as,  t0.the  word’s  history, 
v' ,  serve  that  in  his  “  Glossary  of 
J®.  «tc..  fourth  edition,  1845,  Parker 
k  as  Italian  equivalent 

JJtoenl.  relating  always  to  work  in  an 
.  position,  over  porticos,  windows, 
fcaormo  ■  'I  Moreo»er,  the  synony- 
E^-K.^and  8,'ato,  or  Ss'Atos; 
El  (used  by  Vitruvius);  giehd ;  and 
e*»biliwr°th«fand  aupport  the  great 

WfromH1  T°“.r.  7ord  Petliment  is  not 
from  the  Latin  'pet.  pedis. 

L,me  Bricks. — Some 
EL,  ["Joe  University,  U.S.A..  ot  bricks 
•tot.  ’“•““'ont.  and  lime,  showed  on 
«*)  Ik  f.res,lve.  8trength  of  more  than 
kb  of  hm  lb-  for  Olay 

■»«  LV.  V  .'inalitv.  and  3.000  lb.  for 
blA?'  The  transvorao  strength 
«b  o?“ooT!  I,m,!rbr‘clis  was  found  to  be 


AN  OLD  BOW  CHURCH  ACCOUNT. 
The  following  account  of  the  cost  of 
chimes  and  clock,  and  some  other  additions 
to  Bow  Church,  is  taken  from  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (4941  :  fol.  153). 
It  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver.  It 
is  apparently  undated  : — 

An  account  from  severall  Workmen  of  y© 
charge  to  make  chimes  in  Bow  Steeple  a  dyall  into 
the  Street  and  a  Cupylow  to  the  Vestry  of  the  seyd 
Church. 

To  make  Chimes  compleat  will  require  24 
Bells  which  to  doo  wd  require  16  new 
Bells  which  will  way  61cw.  At  6  li  per 

cw.  comes  to  .  366  00  00 

To  hang  the  sd  bells  without  clapers  will 

coste  .  70  00  00 

To  make  chimes  on  these  Bells  will  re¬ 
quire  a  Brass  Banch  4  foot  6  intchea 
long  4  foot  diameter  and  half  an  intche 
thicke  will  way  allowing  for  waste  17 
hundredweight  with  all  other  neces- 

sarys  and  workmanship  .  400  00  00 

The  hande  into  the  Street  will  cost .  120  00  00 

And  the  paynting  .  50  00  00 

A  cupylow  to  the  Vestry  will  cost  .  50  00  00 

A  Quartern  clock  to  repeat  only  the 
Quarters  .  60  00  00 


The  Summ  Total  .  1,116  00  00 

To  new  Caste  the  3rd  4th  and  6th  Bells 
to  make  them  tunable  and  fit  for  chim¬ 
ing  and  for  mending  the  mettle  will 
coste  .  72  00  00 

1,188  00  00 


Design  for  Stained  Glass.  By  Mr.  Alexander 
Gascoyne. 


depth  to  the  plain  squares  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  figure.  The  drapery  is  out 
of  selected  antiques,  and  painted  lightly  on 
the  coloured  portions,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  quality  of  the  glass." 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Architectural  Association  for 
session  1905-6  : — 

Oct.  6. — Annual  General  Meeting.  Address  and 
Distribution  of  Prizes,  by  the  President,  Mr. 
E.  Guy  Dawber. 

Oct.  20.— “London  City  Churches”  (illustrated 
with  lantern  views),  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver. 

Nov.  17— “  Old  Manor  Houses,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 

Gotch.  „  ,  ,  ,  ... 

Dec.  1. — “  Turkish  Architecture  (illustrated  with 
lantern  views),  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds. 

Dec.  15.— “Church  Towers  and  Spires  (illus¬ 
trated  with  lantern  views),  by  Mr.  W.  11. 
Bidlake. 

•Tan.  19. — “The  Consideration  of  Sculpture  by 
Architects,”  by  Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins.  • 

Feb.  9.-"  Differences  between  English  and  French 
Gothic  Art,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  West,  D.D., 

Feb.  23.—“  Porches  and  Approaches,”  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
MarchS9g— “^French  Modern  Architecture,”  by  Mr. 
March  “The "London  Club  House  of  Last 

AprUe6’—“  Vahfat]onsf  Compensations^  and  Light 

April"?!.— "  Fenestration,"  ly  Mr.  Walter  Cave. 


3llustrations. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  NORTH 
BRIXTON. 

IHESE  illustrations  are  copies  of  the 
working  drawings  of  this  church. 
Photographs  of  the  completed 
■  buildings  were  published,  in  the 
Builder  of  December  5,  1903,  with  par¬ 
ticulars  of  its  erection.  Q 

The  drawings  were  exhibited  at  tne  ot. 
Louis  Exhibition,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year. _ 

ROADWAY  ALTERATIONS  AND  NEW 
GUILDHALL  OFFICES,  BAR-GATE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  work  now  nearing  completion  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Bar-Gate  comprises  part  of 
a  roadway  improvement  scheme  (illustrated  m 

the  Builder  of  October  12,  1901),  which  the 
architect  (Mr.  R.  M.  Lucas)  put  forward 
some  years  ago  when  the  old  gateway  was 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  electric  trams.  The  arch  between 
it  and  the  new  offices  is  as  yet  only  face- 
work,  for  the  brick  wall  under  it  cannot  be 
removed  until  certain  matters  have  been 
settled,  so  that  the  open  way  shown  will  not 
be  made  immediately.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Bar-Gate  has  long  been  used  as  the  towns 
Guildhall.  , .  ,  .  1on, 

The  drawing  that  we  published  in  lyui 
showed  a  simple  widening  of  the  two  present 
side  passages  under  the  flanking  tower  , 
but,  in  a  Note  on  the  work  then  proposed,  we 
explained  that  Mr.  Lucas  would  Prefer,  if 
possible,  to  close  these  passages  (made  about 
1770)  and  to  form  the  new  roads  and  path¬ 
ways  outside  the  towers,  which  would  then 
stand  solidly  on  the  ground. 
through  the  opportune  tottering  of  a  public 
house  that  till  lately  hid  most  of  the  norft 
west  tower,  it  became  possible  so  to  deal  with 
the  site  as  to  permit  of  adopting  the  pro- 
ferred  arrangement.  n  nf 

The  new  building  makes  n°  P^(Vf 
being  mediaeval  in  detail,  but  has 
designed  broadly  on  Gothic  lines  with  pan 
tieufar  regard  to  the  ultimate 
the  extensive  array  of  buildings  whic  wiU 
eventually  be  opened  up  with  the  nnalteMd 
Bar-Gate  as  their  central  fe*tur?;  ,treet 
reason  the  walls  towards  ‘J6 
have  been  kept  as  plain  and  fr“d  “  to 
openings  as  could  be  managed 
allow  the  plain  expanse  of  rough  stone  (P 

SS  aAe‘c°thHhr  ?kny°"a0sUSW 

arranged  to  lead  the  eye  to >  the 
overhanging  battlements  to;utiTe 

noble  feature  of  the  Bar-Gate  ,  auu 
outlines  have  been  carefully  Ta-,itic  oak, 
The  half-timbering  is  of  framad  „f°^ 

and  the  internal  fittmgs  a^  ^ly  ofjhe 

su-swrvi’sssa:! 
r“Es.“S  % 

engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kilhck. 
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WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

These  buildings  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  will  be  used  for  training 
students  for  the  Congregational  body;  the 
college  is  a  non-residential  one,  but  the 
students  and  professors  will  dine  together 
daily  in  the  hall.  The  buildings  are  faced 


externally  with  Bath  stone,  with  stone  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  lead  latticed  glazing, 
and  much  of  the  interior  finishings  will  be 
in  oak.  The  roof  is  of  specially-burnt  tiles, 
the  colour  grading  from  buff  at  the  eaves  to 
reddish-brown  at  the  ridge. 

The  heating  is  on  the  low-pressure  hot- 
water  system,  installed  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 


Son,  of  Trowbridge 

Sons,  of  Bath,  being  the  !?'  JacoUona  t 

and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis  thfT^1  Co%2r, 

Since  the  drawing  (whirlf  °f  w°rks  1 
this  years  exhibition  0f  the  T?  S 'in 
was  executed  it  is  proposed 
porch  and  to  substitute  a  "f  ^ 
parapet  for  the  slop™  V Sit.  J 
the  two  octagonaf  t„gw”  f' 
roof  may  be  used,  aflordw  ? 1 '  %  I 
magnificent  view.  it  does,  a 

_ ^  i 

Calgary  CMinm 

papers  report  that  the  Portland  o*”*}*"  >«t 
has  been  organised  and  the  oh.,.  C*«P«» 

Tjf.  •  0aPital  °f  400,000  JJWWH 

1 00  dollar  shares.  A  lam  nmnfc? .  ,  W  «• 
men  ot  Calgary  have  asL£  th! 
the  company,  as  well  as  some  niS*'0 
Ontario  experienced  in  cement  “"Winn 
The  location  of  this  industn.  t  , 
North-West  Territories,  m™  ?  **?''»  4i 
the  population  of  about  300 
monthly  pay  roll  of  about  6,00o'del  ™  1,a  ' 

the  employees  are  mechanics  and  ■  B06t« 
rate  of  pay.  It  also  means  a  chin' ave  a  % 
construction  of  houses,  sidew  j nt  tot 
pavements,  reducing  the  cost  J «. ,  st«et 
fully  25  per  cent.  Vildi “We  by 
pocted  to  commence  early  this  autn  818  n‘ 
enable  the  cement  to  be  placed  n  a  50  as  10 
next  spring.  The  building  will  L  u^arket 
fire-proof,  the  walls  being  constaLd  S"* ^ 
with  steel  roofs.  For  motive  power  COncret8 
propose  using  electricity,  thereto  1  °np 
with  shafting,  belting,  etc.,  which  C!?  ^ 
been  the  source  of  great  loss  and  tam*  ^ 
the  operating  of  cement  plants  Ti°yanCein 
plant  will  be  on  the  dry  process  mtt  “"l®1 
installation  of  three  rotary  kilns  S,®?!! 
capacity  of  about  750  barrels  \  2 8  ,7 
operating  on  the  dry  system  with  rod-  La 
will  turn  out  from  125  to  150  Wotf 
per  day  more  than  can  be  tSnedSfc 
and  clay,  which  the  Ontario  Cement  fw  • 
are  using,  with  the  same  consumption  !  u 
because  of  the  excessive  moisture  to  beeval  !i 
from  the  latter.  In  other  words,  JESS 
vantage  over  the  Eastern  cement  means  a  fcl 
saving  of  about  25,000  dollars.  ™ 
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HOUSE,  JOHN-STBEET,  HAMPSTEAD. 
This  house  takes  the  place  of  an  old, 
Wly-built  stucco  house,  and,  as  most  of  the 
(listing  houses  in  this  road  are  finished  in 
tfe  material,  it  was  decided  to  use  rough- 
ost  for  the  exterior  of  the  new  hou(se.  The 
plinth  and  chimney  stacks  are  in  red  brick, 
icd  the  roof  is  tiled.  The  leading  considera- 
tkus  borne  in  mind  in  planning  the  house 
»ere  that  the  aspect  to  the  road  was 
wtherly  and  that  no  lights  were  possible  on 
lie  west  side.  The  house  was  originally  in- 
tailed  to  be  used  as  a  private  residence,  but 
is  sow  used  as  a  private  school.  Mr.  Wm. 
Tout,  of  Hendon,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
funk  J.  Potter  the  architect. 


”, Church,  Shabrow-lane,  Sheffield. — A  new 
«irch  is  being  erected  in  Sharrow-lane  by  the 
ieihodist  New  Connexion.  The  building  will 
k  of  brick,  with  stone  facings.  Accommodation 
s  to  be  provided  for  about  500  persons,  at  a 
»til  cost  of  3,2501.  Mr.  J.  C.  Brameld  is  the 
uehiiect,  and  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Forsdike  are 
w  contractors. 


THEiHOUSING^QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

In  his  voluminous  report  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Germany  for  the  year  1904,  Mr. 
Consul-General  Francis  Oppenheimer,  the  British 
representative  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  important  question 
of  small  lodgings  and  housing  accommodation 
generally.  He  observes,  inter  alia,  that  the 
housing  question,  one  of  the  many  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  day,  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  with  changes  dating  back  to  the 
seventies,  when  on  the  one  hand  industry  began 
to  preponderate  over  agriculture  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  small  industrial  concerns  of  old 
developed  into  modern  firms  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  result  of  both  these  changes  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  population  of  the  towns 
(more  especially  of  the  towns  with  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants)  ;  like  gigantic  suction 
machines  they  depopulated  the  country.  Con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  people  were  suddenly  and 
permanently  massed  together  in  a  comparatively 
limited  space,  and  in  consequence  rents  increased 
in  spite  of  the  limited  means  of  the  majority. 
While  everywhere  else  an  increased  demand  pro¬ 
duces  an  increased  supply,  the  very  existence  of 
the  housing  question  proves  that  the  demand  for 
small  lodgings  and  for  cheap  lodgings  has  by  no 


means  been  satisfied.  Thus  during  April,  1905, 
there  were  in  Frankfort  133  single-room  lodgings 
available  for  554  applications,  so  that  not  even 
one-fourth  of  the  demand  could  be  satisfied. 
The  disproportion  between  demand  and  supply 
of  apartments  with  two  rooms  was  even  greater  j 
only  one-sixth  of  the  demand  could  be  met.  In 
the  case  of  three-room  apartments,  half  the 
number  of  applicants  only  found  what  they 
sought.  The  supply  of  apartments  of  four 
rooms  and  above,  however,  was  plentiful. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  population  of 
Germany  numbers  800,000  ;  these,  as  well  as 
those  already  in  existence,  must  be  housed  pro¬ 
perly,  and  most  of  them  must  be  housed  cheaply. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  the 
facilities  of  modern  traffic,  have  caused  a  rise 
of  rents  generally,  so  that  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  are  spending  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  their  income  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent.  If  the  increase  in  the  rents  that 
has  taken  place  during  recent  years  were  to 
continue  without  check,  the  calculation  of  what 
would  be  the  price  in  1925  for  even  so  limited  an 
accommodation  as  an  apartment  consisting  of 
two  rooms  would  yield  alarming  figures.  The 
Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  frankly 
admitted  that  he  regarded  the  housing  question 
as  one  of  the  most  important  problems,  possibly 
the  most  important,  to  be  solved  by  the  German 
social  policy  of  to-day  ;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tremendous  machinery  put  into  motion  to  com¬ 
bat  such  evils  as  the  various  contagious  and 
other  diseases,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  immor¬ 
ality,  must  remain  problematical  if  a  clean  and 
healthy  home,  the  starting  point  of  all  social 
life,  cannot  be  provided.  Space  is  limited,  and, 
as  far  as  it  is  required  for  cheap  housing,  difficult 
to  replace  once  opportunities  have  been  missed. 
What  were  suitable  sites  only  a  few  years  ago 
have  in  many  German  towns  been  bought  up  by 
speculative  builders,  who  have  produced  luxu¬ 
rious  apartments  along  luxurious  streets.  Besides 
this  increase  in  the  value  of  sites,  the  prices  of 
building  materials  have  been  more  expensive, 
wages  have  risen,  and  lighter  ways  of  building 
have  been  ousted  by  heavier,  and  certain  luxuries 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  modern  apart¬ 
ments  of  which  they  have  again  increased  the 
price. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  has  since  1901  spent 
15,000,000  marks  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  accommodation,  but  these  sums  were 
practically  limited  to  cheap  apartments  supplied 
for  Imperial  officials  with  small  salaries.  The 
Home  Office  has  in  some  instances  encouraged 
the  building  of  small  apartments  by  letting  sites 
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on  prolonged  leases  (Erbbaurecht)  at  reduced 
rental,  under  the  condition  that  artisans  dwellings 
be  erected.  Yet  in  only  too  many  instances  as, 
eg ,  in  the  case  of  Schonholzer  Haide,  in  the 
north  of  Berlin,  has  the  Treasury  disposed  of 
Treasury  lands  to  builders  and  others  at  the 
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Yet  the  Bill  has  not  escaped  severe  ontuasm. 

It  was  felt  that  the  introduction  of  the  FruJ““J 
Bill  has  rendered  very  precarious  the  chances  ot 
an  Imperial  Bill  dealing  with  the  same  > subject, 
which  would  have  been  preferable.  The  iimo 
vations  in  the  Bill  are  said  not  to  go  sufficiently 


lodgings,  and  has  thus  missed  rare  opportunities. 
The  lex  adickes,  with  its  limited  application  to 
Frankfort,  was  prompted  by  similar  considera¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  large  factories  have  spent 
great  sums  in  supplying  their  workmen  with 
lodgings,  often  model  dwellings  ;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  area  covered  by  such  workmen  s 
houses  practically  equals  that  of  large  villages, 
namely,  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  works  near 
Hochst  and  others.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
system,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tenancy 
ends  with  the  contract  of  labour,  and  the  work¬ 
men  are  thus  easily  robbed  of  the  possibility  of 
an  independent  attitude  in  questions  arising 
between  employer  and  employ^.  In  some  parts 
of  Germany  building  societies  of  a  charitable 
nature  were  started  with  a  purpose  of  building 
cheap  dwellings  for  the  workmen.  Thus  m 
Rhenish-Prussia  there  exist  117  such  building 
societies.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  by  the 
societies  amounted,  up  to  April,  1904,  to  4,242, 
containing  9,020  lodgings  ;  62'o  per  cent,  were 
built  for  sale,  the  others  for  letting  ;  both  kinds 
were  chiefly  built  on  the  plan  of  admitting  two 
families.  The  rents  are  on  an  average  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  local  rents ;  m 
the  houses  for  sale  the  workmen  live  more  cheaply, 
too,  after  deduction  of  the  payments  made  to 
capital  account.  Yet  the  financial  position  of 
the  building  societies  is  in  most  cases  entirely 
satisfactory — seventy-one  of  them  paid  the 
average  dividend  of  3 "2  per  cent.  If  the  9,000 
families  thus  housed  are  on  the  average  calculated 
to  consist  of  five  persons,  45,000  to  46,000  persons 
in  Rhenish-Prussia  approximately  owe  to  these 
building  societies  healthy  and  clean  homes, 
from  which  there  is  small  danger  of  ejectment 
and  where  there  is  no  fear  of  increased  rents. 
Insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  have 
from  time  to  time  invested  money  in  similar 
building  enterprises,  yet  the  initiative  of  this 
charitable  work  is  purely  a  question  of  chance. 

All  these  attempted  remedies,  however,  have 
at  best  bestowed  local  benefit  only.  The  evil 
as  such  had  not  been  attacked  on  a  broader  basis 
until  a  Bill  was  put  on  the  table  of  the  present 
Diet,  which  for  the  first  time  attempted  to 
provide  a  uniform  remedy  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
As  the  want  of  small  lodgings  remains  dependent 
upon  the  speculative  activity  of  the  professional 
builder,  the  Bill  in  one  of  its  parts  devises  means 
to  remove  the  causes  which  have  so  far  deterred 
the  builder  from  erecting  small  lodgings.  _  The 
unwholesome  speculation  in  sites,  which  is  the 
chief  reason  of  the  present  high  rents,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  provisions  concerning  the  planning 
of  the  streets,  the  building  plans,  the  frontage 
line,  etc.  Whereas  the  present  building  plans 
generally  favour  deep  sites,  very  wide  streets,  and 
consequently  buildings  with  an  endless  number 
of  apartments  and  courtyards  (resulting  in  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  the  sites),  the 
new  building  plans  are  to  be  devised  on  a  footing 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  districts, 
so  that  quarters  that  are  suitable  for  small 
lodgings  shall  be  mapped  out  in  shallow  sites 
and  streets  of  lesser  width.  As  an  inducement 
for  the  building  of  small  lodgings,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  the  road  mailing  are  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  all  cases  in  which  healthy 
and  appropriate  lodgings  are  contemplated  for 
the  housing  of  families  of  small  means.  This 
concession  is  extended  to  building  and  other 
societies  if  by  their  by-laws  their  shareholders 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  dividend  of  14  per 
cent.,  and  which  societies,  when  wound  up,  dis¬ 
tribute  only  the  nominal  share  value  and  make 
over  the  possible  surplus  to  charitable  and 
similar  institutions.  The  benefit  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  also  extended  to  workmen  and  people  in  a 
similar  position  if  the  buildings  to  be  erected  by 
them  are  intended  for  their  sole  occupation  or 
the  occupation  of  themselves  together  with,  at 
the  utmost,  two  families  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  regulates  the  police 
intervention  in  the  case  of  bad  and  crowded 
apartments.  It  is  thereby  enacted  that  for 
communities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  more  the 
police  shall  be  compelled  to  frame  lodging  by-laws  ; 
that  they  may  frame  such  by-laws  for  communities 
with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  These  by¬ 
laws  must  regulate  the  questions  concerning  suffi¬ 
cient  air  space,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the 
sleeping  accommodation  of  employes  and  ser¬ 
vants,  etc.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  the 
inspection  of  lodgings  by  special  officials,  the 
communities  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 
being  forced  to  appoint  a  lodging  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  competent  persons  to  carry  out  such 
inspection.  Thus  the  Bill  tackles  the  housing 
questions  from  three  different  points:  (1)  By 
means  of  the  building  plans  and  building  regu¬ 
lations  ;  (2)  by  means  of  reduced  taxation  ;  (3)  by 
the  introduction  and  supervision  of  minimum 
demands  concerning  hygiene  and  morality. 


The  provisions  for  the  cheapening  of  lodgings 
are  siiti  to  be  insufficient,  os  the  reduction  in  the 
contribution  towards  road  making  is  said  to  be 
too  small  a  temptation.  It  is  furthermore 
demanded  that  the  lodging  by-laws  should  be 
mode  compulsory  in  those  communities  also  o 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants  for  there  is 
connexion  between  the  quality  of  the  lodges 
and  the  number  of  the  population  The  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  who  certainly  has  the  benefit  ot 
light  and  air  during  the  summer  months,  will, 
as  a  rule,  derive  no  benefit  from  this  law  when  the 
winter  months  keep  him  indoors.  The 
of  windows  has  been  entirely  ignored,  yet  light 
in  lodgings  is  as  important  as  air  ;  the  importance 
of  this  question  of  light  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  1000  Berlin  counted  24  000 
so-called  “  collar  lodgings,"  so  that  6  per  cent,  of 
its  inhabitants  were  then  lodged  in  cellars. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  there  exists  since 
1902  a  law  whereby  any  community  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  participate  financially,  together  with  tlje 
Hessian  Treasury,  in  the  construction  of  cheap 
lodgings.  It  is  claimed  that  financially  this  law 
has  in  no  way  resulted  in  losses  to  the  com¬ 
munities  ;  in  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  their 
poor  law  expenditure  has  been  reduced,  as, 
moreover,  the  town  of  Mayence  has  already 
started  its  own  official  Housing  Board  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  at  present  takes  the  lead  in  any 
official  attempts  towards  the  solution  ot  tne 
housing  problem.  ,  , 

The  general  interest  taken  in  tb0  bousing 
question  may  be  gleaned  also  from  the  fact  that 
durino-  the  month  of  October  the  first  General 
German  Housing  Congress  was  held  in  Frank¬ 
fort  and  was  attended  by  approximately  1  0(JU 
members  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  among  them 
representatives  from  various  Government  offices. 
This  congress  was  the  first  national  congress  ot  its 
kind,  for  although  the  housing  question  has  been 
touched  upon  on  other  occasions,  only  one  other 
meeting  has  been  held  which  had  limited  its 
debates  to  this  subject,  namely,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress,  which  had  met  at  Diisseldort 
two  years  before.  The  Frankfort  Congress, 
however,  discussed  the  question  purely  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  hence  its  importance,  for 
among  all  the  social-political  questions,  the 
housing  question  has  probably  the  least  chance  of 
being  solved  internationally.  The  Prussian  Bill 
was  on  that  occasion  subjected  to  a  very  minute 
criticism,  and  many  improvements  introduced 
into  the  Bill  during  the  committee  stage  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  due  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress. 
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work  on  “Middlesex,”  by  the  sam/  a 
which  was  notioed  in  these  cohiS'l 
time  ago.  It  serves  to  draw  attention ? 
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Stanford’s  New  Map  of  the  County  of 

London,  on  the  Scale  of  4  in.  to  one  mile. 

(London  :  E.  Stanford.  1905.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Stanford’s 
4-in.  scale  map  of  the  County  of  London, 
which  first  appeared  eleven  years  ago,  and 
to  which  much  information  has  been  added 
since.  It  is  comprised  in  twenty  sheets 
enclosed  in  a  neat  portfolio,  and  with  an 
index  map  on  a  smaller  scale.  We  may  take 
from  the  prospectus  the  following  statement 
of  matter  included  in  the  map  : — “  The  map 
extends  to  Barking  and  Cross  Ness  on  the 
east,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  extra- 
metropolitan  Borough  of  West  Ham;  on  the 
west  it  embraces  part  of  the  Borough _  of 
Ealing,  the  whole  of  the  Borough  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Kingston;  on  the  north  part  of  the  Borough 
of  Hornsey;  and  on  the  south  the  Borough 
of  Wimbledon  and  the  Hamlet  of  Penge, 
with  the  northern  verge  of  Croydon.  The 
schools  of  the  London  County  Council 
Education  Committee,  the  hospitals  of  the 
M  etropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Fire  Brigade 
stations,  and  the  large  open  spaces  now  under 
the  control  of  the  London  County  Council, 
are  accurately  engraved.  The  railways  and 
railway  stations,  above  and  below  ground,  the 
docks,  steamboat  piers,  public  markets, 
museums,  churches  and  chapels,  hospitals  and 
institutes,  theatres,  music-halls,  and  other 
public  places,  are  duly  shown.  Altitudes  in 
feet  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  all  over 
the  map,  enabling  the  resident  to  determine 
the  height  of  his  residence  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or,  by  deducting  12  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  engraved  figures,  the  height  above  the 
I  level  of  the  Thames.”  We  may  add  that 


of  less  pretentious  exterior  but  charmine  in 
grouping  and  proportion.  The  MoothJ  at 
Thaxted,  is  a  building  of  the  type  0f  those 
found  at  Ledbury,  Hereford,  and  Leomins¬ 
ter.  Although  not  resembling  either  m 
actual  design,  charmingly  grouped  houses 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Saffron  Walden  and 
Castle  Hedingham,  and  the  churches  are  also 
rich  in  timber  detail  of  a  very  interesting 
kind.  The  letterpress  is  very  largely  given 
up  to  a  description  of  the  various^buildings 
and  useful  information  is  given  about  their 
history  as  well  as  their  architectural  details, 
The  illustrations,  on  the  whole,  are  good 
but  many  suffer  from  over-elaboration  and 
a  certain  scratchiness  in  the  draughtsman' 
ship  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing,  Among 
the  best  are  three  small  illustrations  of  the 
old  gate  at  Barking  and  the  churches  at 
Stock  and  at  Greenstead.  There  is  also  a 
picturesque  drawing  of  that  weli-known 
object,  the  ruined  church,  at  Chingford. 
The  book  will  doubtless  draw  attention  to 
a  very  interesting  county,  not  so  well  know 
as  it  might  be. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Flats.  By  G.  Si.  Luges 
Daniels,  Barrister.  London:  l Eitata 
Gazette ,  Ltd.  1905. 

The  “  Law  of  Flats”  is  technically  not  a  very 
correct  term  ;  since  it  consists,  in  fact,  chiefly 
of  parts  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  and 
part  of  the  law  of  easements,  and  of  other 
substantial  parts  of  English  law.  Thus  the 
question  whether  the  landlord  of  a  ground 
floor  is  liable  to  his  tenant,  the  former  also  being 
landlord  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
for  damage  caused  by  a  leaky  cistern,  depends 
on  general  principle.  The  case  in  question, 
though  applicable  to  flats,  arose  out  ol  the 
tenancy  of  a  warehouse,  and  it  was  held  that 
unless  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  he  was  not  liable.  Still,  this  being  a 
handy  little  volume,  it  will  have  abundant 
practical  uses  for  those  who  have  to  do  with 
flats. 
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Smoke  Abatement.  By  W.  Nicholson. 
(Chas.  Griffin  &  Co.  6s.) 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

We  have  received  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  the 
12th  edition  of  their  catalogue  of  “Wires  and 
Cables.”  The  list  of  cables  is  very  complete, 
and  the  specifications,  tests,  and  guarantees 
given  are  quite  satisfactory.  Useful  wire 
tables  are  quoted,  and  the  data  given  will  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  electricians.  We  hive 
also  received  the  section  of  their  catalogue 
describing  the  single  and  polyphase  induction 
motors  which  they  have  for  sale.  We  nave 
noticed  that  all  the  parts  of  their  machines 
are  interchangeable,  and  so  a  new  part  can 
be  sent  at  any  moment  to  replace  any  one 
which  has  been  damaged  or  become  worn. 
The  machines  are  wound,  either  for  single- 
phase  or  polyphase  circuits,  and  for  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  50.  The  illustrations  and  diagrams 
are  all  excellent.  They  also  send  a  papa 
model  of  a  battery  wall  telephone  which  tie 
list  at  15s.,  and  a  leaflet  describing  new  an 
very  cheap  types  of  electric  hand-lamps- 
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,  at  which  telephones  and  self-con- 
^"tad-lamps  are  now  sold  well  make 

"Tr/lSnbian  Fireproofing  Company  send 
.  t,  c3o“e  of  armoured  cement  pipes 
in  accordance  with  the  “Boirna 
Z,  For  many  years  pipes  of  annual 
Ection  have  been  largely  used  on  the 
Ziim t,  and  especially  m  France,  for  the 
Lnuce  of  water  and  sewage,  and,  after 
a  investigation  extending  over  some  three 
tsrs  the  Columbian  Fireproofing  Company 
We  purchased  the  rights  of  the  “Bonna 
!Tst«n  for  Great  Britain.  It  is  claimed  loi 
Lg  of  this  description  that  the  first  cost 
5  «rv  much  less  than  for  cast-iron  or  mild 
«c!  pipes,  and  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  is 
poetically  nothing,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Snosion  and  leakage.  In  the  case  of  pipes 
intended  to  resist  pressure,  an  inner  tube  of 
td  is  first  built  up  of  sheet  steel,  this  tube 
renting  the  penetration  of  moisture  as 
nil  is  serving  the  purpose  of  reinforcement. 

A  collar  welded  to  each  end  of  the  tube 
forms  the  flange  of  the  completed  pipe,  and 
ssists  the  process  of  jointing.  Spiral  coils 
ofl-bars  are  then  wound  around  the  steel 
tube  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
connected  by  longitudinal  bars  of  the  same 
section.  The  armoured  skeleton  is  placed  in 
1  vertical  position,  and  after  suitable  moulds 
kve  been  applied,  cement-mortar,  mixed  to 
Ik  consistency  of  grout,  is  poured  in.  A 
peat  convenience  is  that  the  pipes  can  be 
ranofactured  on  the  site  of  the  works  to  be 
aerated,  the  mixing  plant  being  moved  from 
point  to  point  as  work  progresses.  The  cata- 
Itgoe  contains  views  illustrating  the  con¬ 
struction  and  laying  of  these  pipes,  which 
an  be  made  to  any  required  size  or  shape, 
ud  fitted  with  junctions,  tees,  and  bends  as 
iay  be  necessary. 

Messrs.  R.  Waygood  &  Co.  send  an  illus¬ 
trated  prospectus  describing  their  lifts  for 
private  residences.  A  point  emphasised  in 
this  little  book  is  the  convenience  of  the 
automatic  push-bottom  system,  as  applied  to 
dectric  and  hydraulic  passenger  lifts. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  adaptation  of 
automatic _ control  to  electric  service  lifts,  and 
to  a  special  type  of  dinner  lift  designed  to 
reduce  noise  to  a  minimum.  This  prospectus 
is  of  little  use  to  architects,  being  evidently 
intended  for  private  purchasers. 

Correspondence. 

"DECAY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
STONEWORK.” 

>|R.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Sturge  Cotterell’s  letter 
m  your  issue  of  July  8,  re  a  statement  I  made 
regard  to  “  Box  Ground  ”  stone,  that  “  this 
qunrry  appears  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
1 sj  ne  ^‘rrns’  v*8ited  the  Bath  stone  quarries, 
•Mfind  my  statement  to  be  incorrect. 

Ttus  particular  quarry  of  “  Box  Ground  ” 

*  •  I, .  Cftlled  “  Stl  A|dhelm’s  Box  Ground  ”) 
b  mlly  at  work  and  turning  out  immense  quan¬ 
gos  of  splendid  stone  as  heretofore,  and  the 
®pply  seems  inexhaustible.  W.  R.  Purchase. 

COST  OF  WIDENING  ROAD. 

Imr,— The  case  mentioned  by  “  Enquirer  ” 

*  page  2,15  ante)  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
C'lowners,  and  is  a  question  that  is  constantly 
Sng  P  where  land  is  being  developed  for 

H  s*  4*  dea^  with  several  similar  cases, 

■  nod  that  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  free- 
,re  ^  'he  necessary  land  for  widening, 
ior  the  District  Council  to  bear  the  cost  of 
wwng  and  making  good  the  road, 
o  arrangement,  of  course,  varies  according 
VfJue  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  the  road 
'  mg ;  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for 
tn  U’,.h?ld  8°°d  in  a  matter  of  this 

.  ’ M  ttle  conditions  necessarily  vary  in  each 
^ce-  Douglas  Wood,  A.R.I.B.A. 

CALCAREOUS  CEMENTS. 

3r!n  thanking  you  for  the  complimontary 
our  work  with  the  above  title,  will  you 
uuow  me  to  point  out  that  all  the  recent 
** 118  U9ed  *n  t’his  country  are 
»wiy  baaed  on  American  models,  and  for 
on  we  selected  examples  from  the  United 
mu  in  .-e  n,ot.  failod  t0  Point  out  that, 
no  invention  belongs  to  our  own  country- 

fcbi  fa  ln^  rA'  ^  prPved  without  exception 
« lailures,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

<Cu«'lE%t0,th^  thou?h  the  name  of  my 
Hit  of  Char  ea.  ^packman,  is  the  same  as 
ne  eminent  American  cement  expert  in 
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Philadelphia,  these  gentlemen  are  in  no  way 
related  to  one  another,  and  have  no  business 
connexion  of  any  kind.  The  choice  of  Messrs. 
Lathbury  &  Spackman’s  kiln  was  chiefly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  excellent  book  on  this  subject. 

Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 

Ube  Stubent’s  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— X. 
Boiler  Setting  ( concluded ). 
tIATERTUBE  boilers  furnish  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  concluding  instalment 
of  our  notes  upon  boiler  setting. 
Steam  generators  of  this  family 
exhibit  great  variety  of  design,  and  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  deal  with  more  than  one  or  two 
typical  forms.  . 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  type  of  water- 
tube  boiler  is  that  comprising  front  and 
back  headers,  connected  by  straight  tubes 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  either  one  or  two  steam  and 
water  drums.  One  of  the  best-known 
generators  complying  with  this  brief  outline 
is  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  but  as 
others  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  the 
following  remarks  may  be  taken  as  being 
generally  applicable.  . 

Fig.  46  illustrates  the  ordinary  method  ot 
setting  a  watertube  boiler  with  two  drums. 
The  concrete  foundation,  as  usual,  should 
extend  over  the  site  upon  which  the  boiler  is 
to  be  erected.  The  side  walls  are  of  lo-in. 
brickwork,  including  a  fire-brick  lining,  well 
keyed  in  from  bottom  to  top.  The  front 
wall  largely  consists  of  the  various  doors  and 
framing,  with  brickwork  of  suitable  thick¬ 
ness,  generally  18  in.  thick  up  to  the  upper 
header,  and  9  in.  thick  above.  The  back 
wall  is  18  in.  thick.  By  reference  to  Fig.  4b 
it  will  be  seen  that  stanchions  are  built  into 
the  front  and  back  walls  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cross-girders  from  which  the 
steam  and  water  drums  are  suspended,  ihe 
fire-bridge  wall  is  2  ft.  3  in.  thick  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  two  other  division  walls,  one 
at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  are 
9  in.  thick.  The  outlet  leading  to  the  mam 
flue  may  be  as  drawn  in  Fig.  46,  or  can  be 
carried  underground  if  more  convenient. 

As  the  positions  of  the  openings  in  the 
furnace  front  supplied  with  the  boiler  and 
the  positions  of  the  various  mechanical 
details  govern  the  arrangement  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  brickwork  to  a  very  large 
extent,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  design 
of  the  furnace  and  combustion  chamber  in¬ 
volves  verv  little  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  architect.  This  is  not  quite  the  case, 
as  we  shall  now  show.  . 

In  the  first  place,  the  construction  of  brick 
corbelling  between  the  side  walls  and  the 
steam  and  water  drums,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46, 
is  not  the  best  practice.  Next,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  fire-bricks  in  the  top  courses 
of  the  bridge  and  the  upper  division  wall 
has  the  disadvantage  of  covering  unneces¬ 
sarily  large  areas  of  the  tubes  and.  drums, 
and  the  lower  division  wall,  when  built  as  m 
Fig.  46,  is  by  no  means  desirable  or  con¬ 
venient.  Finally,  the  furnace  section  of  the 
customary  type,  as  represented  in  Fig.  46,  is 
about  as  bad  as  can  be,  for  complete  combus¬ 
tion  cannot  be  expected  in  a  furnace  where 
the  gases  proceed  vertically  from  the  £rat^ 
and  immediately  pass  among  the  water-cooled 
tubes  above. 

All  these  details  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  architect  who  makes  use  ot 
watertube  boilers  of  the  general  class  now 
under  consideration  should  make  a  point  ot 
insisting  upon  such  modifications  as  are  likely 
to  facilitate  inspection  and  to  keep  down  the 
coal  bill.  ,  ,  e  . 

Fig.  47  illustrates  an  improved  method  ot  set¬ 
ting  a  watertube  boiler.  Tn  the  cross-section 
it  will  be  observed  that  fire-clay  arch  blocks, 
which  can  easily  be  lifted  out  for  purposes 
of  inspection,  take  the  place  of  brick 
corbelling.  .  , 

In  the  longitudinal  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  bricks  of  semi-circular  form  are  used 
for  reducing  the  bearing  surface  of  the  drums 
on  the  front,  back,  and  upper  division  walls, 
and  of  the  tubes  on  the  top  of  the  bridge. 
The  lower  division  wall  is  set  further  away 
from  the  mud  drum,  and  the  space  is  covere 
by  fire-clay  arch  blocks,  thus  leaving  reason¬ 
able  space  for  examination  and  the  handling 
of  tools  for  disconnecting  pipes  and  fittings. 


An  important  improvement  in  the  furnace  for 
a  watertube  boiler  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  48, 
which  represents  the  arrangement  adopted  at 
the  Kensington  and  Notting  Hill  Electric- 
Light  Works.  This  form  of  furnace  has- 
two  arches  of  refractory  material  serving  to 
deflect  the  hot  gases  and  lead  them  ,  in  the 
right  direction.  Being  provided  with  an 
auxiliary  air  supply  by  way  of  the  bridge,  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  perfect  and 
smokeless  combustion  are  secured. 

A  furnace  designed  in  this  manner  permits- 
the  use  of  bituminous  coal  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  black  smoke,  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  adoption. 

We  ought  to  mention  here  that  Messrs. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  have  already  introduced  a 
somewhat  similar  furnace  in  connexion  with 
their  watertube  boilers  (see  Fig.  49).  In 
this,  described  as  the  Scotch  furnace,  and 
specially  intended  for  bituminous  coals  the 
products  of  combustion  pass  under  a  fire¬ 
brick  roof  formed  over  the  front  portion  ot 
the  lowest  row  of  tubes  to  a  secondary  com¬ 
bustion  chamber,  into  which  slightly  heated 
air  can  be  admitted,  the  supply  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  stoker.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Among  other  forms  of  watertube  boiler 
we  select  the  Stirling  type  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  rational  system  of  furnace 

eonstructiOs  ^  cross.s€Ction.  of  this  boiler,  m 
the  setting  of  which  provision  is  made  for 
insuring  the  contact  of  the  heated  gases  with 
the Several  clusters  of  tubes  in  regular  suc- 


^A^still  better  arrangement  is  shown,  m- 
Fig.  51.  where  cross  and  longitudinal  section 
are  given  of  another  pattern  of  the  Stirling 
boiler.  The  furnace  here  shown  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  each  being  a 

tionf  owdwhich  TpassJand  »  second 

$eau 

SfesrJftiBSfS 

^^n^h^case^'watertube  ^hours" 

was  stopped  suddenly,  .  '  ^  hours 

hours  of  working,  an  brickwork;  then,, 

heat  was  absorbed  ^y  sll(qclenlv  ceased, 

when  the  demand  for  with  the  results 

the  reserve  heat  re^a*L^and  been  limited 
stated.  Had  the  steam  boiler  would 

and  steady  this  feature  of  the  boii^  ^ 

have  been  less  noticeable^1  ^  their 
been  necessary  to .  f°rc  t  four  hours, 

utmost  extent  during  hut  also  for 

not  only  for  s^am  production  ^ould  haye. 

heating  the  brickwork.  A  ti^  ^  h&d  to. 
come  later  when  the  firing  j ition  and  at 

be  reduced  to  its  normal  condemn, ^ 
the  end  of  the  day  the  that  previously* 

have  been  supplemented  serious  incon- 

stored  in  the  brickwork,  ,  ^^r  work- 

venience  would  have  taken  p 

ing  hours.  ....  B  .„tuallv  prevailing,. 

Under  the  conditions  actual  Y  p 

however,  the  S*°  wtll  as  ^convenience. 

caused  waste  of  fuel  as  well BoiUrs.- 
General  Note  on  J}™*  £  h  e  given  sp¬ 
in  the  foregoing  artades  w  “  J  Qf  th(J 
proximate  dimensions  th  ^  boilers. 

most  commonly-used  types  0  ;ot  con. 

If  such  flues  coni L £fJeSrements  to  pro- 
»r"SSd  uniform  veiocity  of 
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the  gases  on  the  basis  of  a  given  coal  con¬ 
sumption  per  hour,  the  results  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  The  area  of  each  flue  would 
then  be  proportioned  to  suit  the  assumed 
volume  of  the  gases  in  each  part  of  the 
system.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
in  a  boiler  furnace  is  at  about  2,500  deg.  JL, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  gases  ranges 
from,  say,  1,700  deg.  at  the  fire-bridge  to 
some  650  deg.  at  the  dampers,  the  flues  would 
have  to  be  tapered  in  accordance  with  the 
diminishing  volume  of  the  gases.  This  would 
be  impracticable,  and,  further,  the  furnace 
tube  and  some  of  the  flues  would  be  un¬ 
desirably  large,  or  some  other  flues  so  small 
as  to  prohibit  access  for  cleaning  purposes. 
Again,  the  presence  of  soot  _  and  flue  dust, 
and  the  variable  space  occupied  in  the  flues 
by  soot  deposits,  would  upset  any  calcula¬ 
tions  made  'with  mathematical  precision. 

Fig.  52,  reproduced  from  Mr.  Bryan 

Donkin’s  work  on  “The  Heat  Efficiency  of 

Steam  Boilers,”  gives  some  idea  ot  the  dis¬ 
organisation  likely  to  be  caused  by  foreign 
substances  in  boiler  flues,-  and  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  velocity  of  the  gases  would 
be  very  different  in  the  case  of  clean  and 
foul  flues.  i 

Of  course,  in  actual  practice,  no  specified 
velocity  can' be  maintained,  owing  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  steam  demand  involving  varia¬ 
tions  in  fuel  consumption,  and  consequently 
in  the  volume  of  gases  to  be  conveyed. 
Still,  although  we  have  seen  that.  relative 
uniformity  of  velocity  is  not  practicable  m 
the  different  flues  of  a  boiler,  it  is  desirable 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  uni¬ 
formity  as  may  be  possible.  Above  all,  it 
is  important  to  avoid  sharp  bends  and  narrow 
necks  causing  excessive  friction,  and  sudden 
enlargements  causing  eddies  in  the  current  ot 
gases. 

rounded  off,  S^enlS'^  b. 

draught.  Further,  the  i„wrW,0«  ol  5 

all  brickwork  should  he  as” m  t 

with  the  object  of  reducing  H“  ("»il! 

For  the  purpose  of  faHlHo-  n- 
of  proportioning  the  fluT ft, “?  (ft* 
give,  in  Table  XIV.  the  boi“  «t 

products  of  combustion  at  disZJV1  «" 
tures  for  various  weights  of  .1.  Sot 
pound  of  coal.  air  supply 

This  table  has  been  cal™l  .  , 

formula  calculated  b,  tl) 

S  =  Q  x-ML+1 
“  461  +  T . (1) 

where  Q= volume  of  gases  at,  ttm 

T=32  deg.  F., =1-000,  ? = volume 
the  temperature  £;  and  461=deg^3a^ at 

- FIG. 47 - 


—  FIG.49  — 


FIG.  52 
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rTTTvotrai  or  Products  or  Oombustjon  bob  Various  Weights  or  Air  Supply 
Iibu  aI  .  •  pER  Pound  of  Fuel. 


cu.  ft. 
173-4 
1841 
197-4 
232-6 
207-8 
8o3  0 
838-2 
8-0  6 
408-6 
418  7 
478'8 
5141 
549-3 
684-5 
019-5 
064-8 
090-1 
726-2 
700-5 
795-0 
830  8 


810 
900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,50 
1,40" 

1,500 
1,500 
1,700 
1,810 
1,900 

•000 

*5,0  1,042 


cu.  ft. 
198-3 
210-3 
225  0 
205-9 
800-1 
340-2 
380  5 
426-7 
407  0 
607-1 
647  3 
687  6 
027-7 
673-0 
7<  81 
748-4 
788  6 


949-6 

989-7 

1,191 


cu.  ft. 
223-0 
U30-7 
253  9 
299-0 
314-3 
389-6 
434-8 
480-0 
625-4 
670  6 
616-8 
061-2 
706-3 
761  6 
796-8 
842-0 
887-4 
932-0 
977-9 
1,023 
1,069 


882-5 
432  8 
483-1 
533-3 
683-7 
033-9 
084-1 
734-6 
784-7 
835-1 


1,030 

1,086 

1.137 

1,187 

1,237 


310-2 

365-6 

420-8 

470-1 


697-2 

752-5 

807-9 

863-2 

918-5 

973-0 

1,029 

1.084 

1,140 

1,195 

1,260 

1,306 

1,301 

1,637 


cu.  ft. 
297  4 
315-5 
338-5 
398  7 
459  1 
619-4 
679-7 
040-0 
700-4 
760-7 
821-0 
881-4 
94L-7 
1,002 
1,002 
1,123 
1,183 
1,244 
1,304 
1,364 
1,424 
1,485 
1,786 


26  lb. 

28  lb. 

cu.  ft. 

322-2 

346-9 

341  8 

368-1 

366-7 

395-0 

432-0 

465-2 

497-4 

535-7  1 

562-7 

600-0  : 

628-1 

676-4 

693-4 

746-7 

769-0 

87  4 

824-1 

887-6 

889-4 

957-9 

955-0 

1,028 

1,021 

1,098 

1,086 

1,169 

1,151 

1,240 

1,210 

1,310 

1,281 

1,380 

1,347 

1,461 

1,413 

1,522 

1,478 

1,592 

1,543 

1,662 

1,608 

1,732 

1,935 

2,084 

cu.  ft. 
371-7 
394-4 
423  1 
498-4 
573  8 
649  -2 
724  6 
800  0 
875  6 
950-8 
1,026 
1,102 
1,177 
1,262 
1,327 
1,403 
1,479 
1,554 
1,629 
1,705 
1,780 
1,856 
2,284 


ibsolute  zero  to  32  deg.  F.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gases  contain  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  unconsumed  oxvgen,  water  vapour, 
ud  other  substances,  but  no  appreciable 
error  is  caused  by  taking  the  volume  of  the 
fixture  at  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air 
U  the  same  temperatures. 

Assuming  the  motive  force  of  the  chimney 
to  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  passage  of  a 
certain  weight  of  gases  per  hour,  it  is  clear 
that  the  relative  velocities  of  the  gases _  in 
the  furnace  tube  and  flues  of  the  boiler 
must  depend  upon  the  respective  areas  and 
shapes  of  these  parts,  and  the  character  of 
their  interior  surfaces. 

The  diameter  of  the  furnace  tube  must  not 
exceed  a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler  shell,  and  in  practice  its  area 
is  already  fixed  by  the  boiler  maker. 
Marly,  the  width  of  the  side  flues  is 
settled  beforehand,  this  dimension  being 
governed  by  the  necessity  for  providing 
ample  space  for  access.  Hence,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  collective  area  of  the  side  flues  is 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  area  of 
the  furnace  tube,  and  the  excess  is  more 
marked  in  the  smaller-sized  boilers.  For 
this  reason,  uniform  velocity  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  chief  thing  in  settling  the 
sires  of  the  flues  is  to  see  that  the  dimensions 
are  such  as  to  secure  progressive  decrease  of 
the  velocity  from  the  one  end  of  the  system 
to  the  other. 

By  taking  suitable  values  for  the  mean 
temperatures,  which  should  be  in  accordance 
*ith  the  extent  of  the  exposed  heating  sur¬ 
ges,  it  should  be  easy  to  arrive  at  correct 
proportions  for  the  various  flues  of  any  boiler. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.’ James  K.  Colling, — We  have  to  record 
sh"  death  of  Mr.  J,  K.  Colling,  one  of  the  founders 
«  the  Architectural  Association,  who  passed 
*'»}.  after  a  brief  illness,  on  September  1,  at 
-.w  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine.  With  the 
nception  of  hearing,  which  was  somewhat 
apnired,  he  retained  all  his  faculties  and  pursued 
a  lifelong  hobby  of  drawing  in  water-colours  till 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  His  published 
^rks  on  Gothic  Art  and  Mediaeval  Foliage 
wntinue  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  among 
j*  interesting  records  of  the  Gothic  revival  ; 
’bile  his  love  of  flowers  and  foliage  and  his 
pwiitent  habit  of  drawing  from  nature  every¬ 
one  which  interested  him  led  to  the  production 
1  *^rt  Foliage  ”  in  1865,  and  a  second  edition  in 
The  beautiful  original  drawings,  from 
*‘>ich  the  plates  for  these  books  were  produced, 
***  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  In- 
Wiite  of  British  Architects  in  February,  1902; 
j  m  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
No.  8,  of  Vol.  IX.,  third  series,  a  brief 
^Mimt  of  Mr.  Colling’s  career  is  given,  with  a 
®  of  some  of  the  buildings  erected  from  his 
wigns.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
**re  a  large  block  of  offices  in  Liverpool,  deco- 
j*t«d  with  some  fine  ornament  founded  on  floral 
‘irma>  and  the  church  on  Mr.  Naylor’s  estate  at 
oooton,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Maylard. — The  death  on  August  26,  at 
•uthsea,  is  Announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Grason 
A'.'11-1'-  “J  34.  King-street,  Cheapside,  and 
We,  Surrey,  architect  and  surveyor,  in  his 
•wtieth  year.  Mr.  Maylard  was  elected  an 
ociate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
!n  ‘SH-  He  was  architect  of  St.  Mark’s 
"‘mbledon,  completed  in  1888,  and  of 
houses  with  shops  in  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
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Catholic  Church,  Barmouth. — The  new 
Catholic  church  at  Barmouth,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Tudwall,  is  divided  into  a  nave 
to  accommodate  200  people,  with  gallery  at  the 
end  and  a  chancel  and  the  usual  sacristies.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  will  be  used  for  a  belfry 
and  the  lower  part  for  an  organ.  There  will  be  a 
total  accommodation  for  250  people.  The  design 
of  the  edifice  was  adapted  to  suit  local  material, 
the  treatment  being  of  early  English  Gothic, 
and  the  material  used  has  been  Minffordd  stone 
with  Cefn  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  and  the  flooring  consists  of  wood  blocks. 
The  tower  is  finished  in  an  apex  with  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  carved  canopy  and  niche. 
Mr.  A.  Gilbertson,  Liverpool,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Shanley,  Liverpool,  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  principal  part  of  the  contract  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Williams,  &  Jones,  and 
the  sub -contractors  were  Messrs.  Evans  &  William 
carpenters  ;  Messrs.  Minshull  &  Co.,  plumbing  ; 
Mr.  John  Morgan,  plastering;  and  Mr.  John 
Roberts,  painting.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  5,000 1. 

Mission  Church,  Dinnington  Colliery. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  mission  church 
at  Dinnington  Colliery  was  laid  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  new  building  will  seat  200  persons,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  about  850 1.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  S.  Errington. 

Mission  Church,  Merrington-lane,  near 
Spennymoor. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
mission  church  at  Merrington-lane  has  just  been 
laid.  The  church,  winch  will  be  known  as  Ven. 
Bede’s,  provides  sitting  accommodation  for  200 
persons,  and  the  site  is  in  a  central  situation, 
between  Merrington-lane  and  Low  Spennymoor. 
The  structure  will  be  of  pressed  brick,  built  with 
stone  dressings.  The  building  will  consist  of 
nave  and  sanctuary,  and  provision  is  also  made 
for  a  clergy  vestry,  and  also  for  a  bell  gable,  to 
be  surmounted  by  a  stone  cross.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  H.  C.  Howe,  of  West  Hartlepool,  and  the 
work  is  being  executed  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Wilkinson,  architect,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Mission  Church  at  North  Shields.— The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle  (Dr.  Lloyd)  dedicated 
recently  St.  Faith’s  new  church,  in  Hudson-street, 
North  Shields.  The  new  church  was  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  Hope,  architect,  and  the  contractor 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Pel  ton,  of  North  Shields. 

Church,  Hove. — The  new  Bible  Christian 
Methodist  Church,  which  for  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
corner  of  Old  Shoreham-road  and  Montefiore- 
road,  Hove,  is  now  practically  completed. 
Externally  the  walls  are  faced  with  rubble  flint- 
work  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone  and  bun- 
coloured  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  main  entrance  is  in  Monte- 
fiore-road,  where  there  are  three  doorways,  a 
large  central  one,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones 
but  there  is  another  entrance  in  Old  Shoreham- 
road  with  an  oak  porch,  which  also  forms  the 
main  entrance  to  the  lecture  hall  and  classrooms 
immediately  adjoining  the  church  on  the  western 
side.  The  site  measures  160  ft.  by  68  ft.,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  whole  building,  including  the 
site,  is  nearly  7.000Z.  The  church  is  seated  for 
412  persons,  including  a  choir  of  forty-two,  all 
the  seats  being  on  the  ground  floor.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  ready  addition  of  a  gallery 
at  the  east  end  to  accommodate  about  ninety 
more.  At  present  the  site  of  the  staircases  for 
the  gallery  is  utilised  for  ante-rooms.  The  church 
comprises  a  nave,  two  shallow  transepts,  a 
chancel,  and  an  organ  chamber.  The  seats  are 
of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  and  the  pulpit,  which 
is  at  the  south-west  end,  is  of  American  wainscot 
oak.  The  chancel  contains  the  communion  table, 
which  stands  behind  a  low  panelled  pitch-pine 
screen,  the  frieze  of  which  is  decorated  with  carved 


panels  representing  corn  and  grapes.  In  the  rear 
of  the  communion  table  are  the  seats  for  the 
minister  and  elders,  behind  which  are  the  seats 
for  the  choir,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  semi¬ 
circular  form.  Behind  these,  on  the  wall  of  the 
chancel,  there  is  a  wooden  screen  with  panels, 
surmounted  with  a  carved  canopy,  enriched  with 
cherubs’  heads.  Above  the  screen  is  a  stained 
glass  three-light  window,  the  centre  panel  of 
which  contains  an  emblematic  figure  of  Faith, 
while  the  side  lights  are  treated  with  conven¬ 
tional  representations  of  the  date  palm.  The 
walls  are  plastered  with  floated  stucco  of  a  warm 
buff  tint,  at  the  foot  being  a  wooden  dado.  The 
church  and  lecture  hall  have  open  timber  roofs 
of  pitch  pine  slightly  stained  and  left  unvarnished. 
The  heating  is  by  low  pressure  hot-water  system. 
There  is  a  ventilating  turret  at  the  crossing  of  the 
roof  containing  an  exhaust  ventilator,  into  which 
the  vitiated  air  is  sucked  by  an  electric  fan. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted  glass  in  lead 
quarries.  The  floor  of  the  church  slopes  upwards 
to  the  extent  of  about  18  in.  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  back  of  the  church.  The  lecture  hall,  which 
seats  some  250  people,  is  approached  by  a  short 
staircase,  it  being  above  the  ground  level.  Under¬ 
neath  the  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  there  is  an 
infants’  class-room,  and  seven  other  class-rooms, 
three  of  which  are  divided  off  by  roller  shutters 
and  can  be  converted  into  one  large  room.  A 
second  staircase  provides  an  emergency  exit  from 
the  hall  and  also  an  approach  to  the  minister’s 
vestry,  a  kitchen,  and  a  ladies’  cloak-room.  The 
staircases  are  composed  of  teak,  and  all  external 
doors  open  outwards.  The  building  is  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity,  the  electroliers  being 
of  wrought  iron.  The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Morgan 
&  Smith,  and  cost  between  300 1  and  400Z.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  J .  Hamilton,  of  Brighton, 
and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Hockley  &  Co.,  of 
Grantham  and  Brighton. 

Boys’  School,  Tonyrefail. — A  new  school  for 
boys  was  recently  opened  at  Tonyrefail.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Rees,  architect,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Davies,  builders,  Tonyrefail. 

Schools,  Wombwell. — New  non-provided 
schools  were  opened  at  Wombwell,  near  Barnsley, 
on  the  31st  ult.  The  new  premises  occupy  two 
acres  of  ground,  and  provide  accommodation  for 
660  children,  420  in  the  mixed  department  and 
240  in  the  infants.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
10,0872.  Is.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  architect, 
prepared  the  designs. 

Monastery,  Loddiswelx. — On  the  30th  ult. 
part  of  the  monastery  built  at  Wood  Barton, 
near  Loddiswell,  by  the  Cistercian  Trappist 
monks,  was  opened.  Erected  from  the  plans  of 
Canon  Scoles,  the  building  is  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  Compassion.  When  fully  completed 
the  monastery  will  be.  of  quadrangular  shape. 
At  present  only  one  side  is  finished.  It  is  of 
three  stories,  built  of  local  stone,  with  granite 
main  coigns  and  sills,  and  white  brick  window 
dressings.  In  the  basement  are  cellars,  ware¬ 
houses,  laundry,  drying  apparatus,  sculleries, 
kitchen,  bakehouses,  etc.  The  living-rooms  and 
dormitories  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  next 
floor  will  be  used  by  the  Chapter,  and  the  space 
above  will  provide  additional  dormitory  accom- 
modation  if  required,  and  storage  for  grain.  A 
part  of  the  ground  floor  is  now  used  as  a  chapel, 
but  when  the  other  wings  are  built  the  present 
building  will  be  the  public  part,  for  the  guests,  and 
will  include  a  library.  In  another  wing  will  be 
accommodation  for  the  lay  brethren  of  the 
novitiate;  a  church,  200  ft.  long,  will  form 
another  side  of  the  square,  and  will  include  seven 
chapels.  There  will  also  be  an  infirmary  wing. 
The  cost  of  the  present  building  was  8,500L,  the 
expense  of  laying  out  the  ground  alone  being 
over  2002.  When  finished  the  monastery  will 
accommodate  200  persons.  The  present  building 
provides  lodging  for  about  60.  ,  . ,  .  , 

Hydro,  Peebles.— It  has  been  decided  to 
rebuild  Peebles  Hydro  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
building  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  east  wing,  which  was  built  a  few  years  ago, 
containing  thirty-three  bedrooms,  and  the  large 
smoking-room  with  its  panelled  oak  dado  and 
ceiling,  together  with  the  gentlemen  s  lavatory 
and  the  whole  of  the  kitchen  stores  and  larders, 
lias  only  been  partially  damaged,  and  some  of  the 
floors  are  intent.  Its  original  cost  was  about 
12,0001.  The  new  billiard-room  for  three  tables, 
recently  erected,  is  also  intact.  The  recreation- 
room,  which  was  in  course  of  being  constructed 
when  the  fire  took  place,  is  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  walls  are  standing,  and  the  new  “feel  ^oof 
which  had  just  been  fitted  up  has  not  been  injured, 
and  the  material  for  its  completion  is  partly  on 
the  ground  and  partly  in  the  ^hops  wher, !2‘ 
was  Deing  made1.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  main  building  ^  ™t*ot,  and  so 
also  is  the  gable  and  return  wall  of  the  east  wing, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  old  building  can  be 
utilised.  The®  new  plans  embrace  . 

“toge&geTthe°Xw  building  as  planned  »80 
contain,  in  addition  to  the 

th.  ofd 
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building.  A  feature  in  the  original  plan  was  the 
grand  corridor,  13  ft.  undo  and  210  It.  long, 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
end  continued  for  over  another  100  ft.  as  a ^con¬ 
servatory,  terminating  with  an  octagonal  dome 
32  ft.  in  diameter,  forming  a  promenade  over 
300  ft.  long.  This  conservatory,  constructed  ot 
■steel  and  iron,  is  intact,  exceptmg  a  small  portion 
adjoining  the  main  building.  This  feature  is 
still  being  preserved  in  the  new  design,  but  the 
lighting  of  the  corridor  will  be  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  ornamental  glazed  scree“s  ™ 
side  walls.  These  screens  will  be  so ^  arranged 
that  they  can  be  thrown  open  and  the  room 
adjoining  converted  into  a  grand  lounge,  forming 
with  the  corridor  a  great  open  space  for  prome¬ 
nading,  and  where  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  can  be  served. 
This  lounge  can  also  be  used  as  dining  space, 
being  connected  to  the  mam  dming-room.  lne 
dining  accommodation  thus  available  will  be 
sufficient  to  dine  over  300  people  at  one  time. 

A  feature  in  the  new  plans  will  be  a  covered 
balcony  or  verandah,  8  ft.  wide,  extending  along 
the  whole  of  the  main  front.  The  windows  of  the 
rooms  which  adjoin  the  balcony— namely, 
drawing-room,  writing-room,  grand  lounge,  ana 
dining-room— will  extend  down  to  the  floor  level, 
and  open  but  in  the  form  of  French  casements  on 
to  the  balcony.  The  main  dining-room  will  be 
in  ■  the  same  position  as  the  old  room,  but  the 
service-room  and  stillroom  in  the  new  plan  will 
be  more  conveniently  situated.  The  new  recrea¬ 
tion-room  will  be  100  ft.  by  37  ft.,  ® 

elliptical  roof  with  a  glazed  ceiling  of  lattice 
design^extending  the  whole  length  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  The  one  end  of  the  room  will  be  fitted 
with  a  proscenium  and  stage.  This  room  will 
be  sufficient  to  seat  400  people  with  the  greatest 
-comfort.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  suites  of 
■rooms  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room  en  suite. 
The  swimming  bath,  which  is  belowjthe  reereation- 
iroom,«'-has  not  been  injured  in  any  way.  me 
'  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  have  been  rearranged 
iin  the  new  plan.  They  are  so  arranged  that  they 

•  can  be  entered  from  either  the  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men’s  side.  A  new  swimming  bath  will  be 

-provided  for  ladies,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
-suite  of  slipper  baths  for  each  sex.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  building  will  be  built  of  stone  and 
:  faced  with  rough  cast.  The  roofs  will  be  coveted 

-  with  bright  red  tiles,  while  all  outside  woodwork 
will  be  painted  white.  The  entire  floors  and 

-  partitions  of  the  building  will  be  fireproof  through- 
.  out.  The  buildings  will  be  lighted  throughout 

-  with  electricity.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure 

-  will  be  37,000Z.  The  architect  for  the  new  hydro 
ris  Mr.  James  Miller,  Glasgow.  The  building 
.  contractors  are  Messrs.  Anderson,  contractors, 

Glasgow. 

Baths,  Chorlton-on-Medlock. — The  new 
Victoria  Baths  are  situated  in  High-street, 
Chorlton-on-Medloek,  on  ground  which  was 

■  formerly  occupied  by  the  Victoria  Park  Tennis 

•  Club  The  building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style, 

..  and  was  planned  by  the  City  architect  (Mr.  Henry 

Price).  The  elevations  are  in  Ruabon  brick  and 
Bath  ’terra-cotta.  There  are  three  swimming 
baths,  two  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Ike 
first-class  bath  for  men  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  swimming  galas.  The  water 
area  is  76  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  the  depth  is  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  There  is  a  gallery  at  one  end  of  the  batn 
fitted  with  seats  for  350  people.  The  woodwork 
of  the  dressing  boxes  is  dispensed  with  as  far  as 
possible,  the  divisions  being  constructed  of  bricks 

■  2i  in.  thick  and  glazed  on  both  sides,  and  there 
are  cast-iron  columns  in  front.  The  handrails 
and  spittoons  along  the  sides  of  the  baths  are 
made  of  bronze.  First-class  wash  baths  are 
ranged  on  the  ground  floor,  and  second-class  wash 
baths  on  the  balconies  around  the  second-class 

.  swimming  bath.  Wash  baths  for  women  are  on 
the  balconies  around  the  swimming  bath  set 
apart  for  females.  Each  swimming  bath  has 
Trails  of  concrete  lined  with  asphalt  and  enamelled 
glazed  brick  facing.  The  floors  and  gangways 
are  finished  in  terazzo.  A  set  of  Turkish  and 
Russian  baths  is  also  provided.  A  feature  of  the 
baths  is  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
•storage  of  bicycles. 

Hospital,  Falmouth. — Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
A.  Beaumont,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Devonport,  laid  the  foundation-stone, 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  of  the  new  hospital  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Cornwall  Sailors’  Home.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sailors’  Home  by  a  covered  way, 
the  new  building  will  stand  on  a  portion  of  the 
garden  at  the  rear  of  Bank  House,  which  directly 
adjoins  the  present  institution.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  rough  cast. 
On  the  south-east  side  will  be  a  verandah  and  a 
room  for  convalescents.  The  main  ward,  which 
will  be  25  ft.  by  24  ft.,  will  be  provided  with  six 
beds,  while  there  will  be  two  smaller  wards  to 
accommodate  two  beds  and  one  respectively. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  nurses,  an 
operating  theatre,  bath-room,  and  the  usual 
offices.  The  operating  theatre  will  be  as  far 
removed  from  the  wards  as  possible,  and  it  will 
be  equipped  with  a  specially  made  lantern,  8  ft. 
by  6  ft.,  for  fighting  the  apartment.  The  floor 
.  of  the  wards  will  be  of  wood,  and  the  remaining 


portions  of  the  building  will  be  laid  with  tiles. 
The  main  entrance  will  lead  into  a  hall,  and  near 
the  side  of  the  building  there  will  be 
the  use  of  convalescent  sailors.  The  building 
will  be  heated  by  a  service  of  hot-water  pipes. 
The  architect  waj  Mr.  W.  Kermard  Jenkins  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  G.  Miners  &  Son,  o 
Marazion.  The  building  will  cost 

Cement  Woeks,  Cahbmdoe.— The  baxon 
Portland  Cement  Company  have  erected  a^new 
factory  at  Cambridge  at  a  cost  of  80,0001.,  which 
will  be  called  the  Norman  Works.  The  works  ar  e 
equipped  on  the  rotary  kiln  system  and  will 
-  -r-  i  nen  nor  Wfiftk.  J.  11 


X  out  1  250  tons  per  week.  The  factory 
was  designed  by  Mrf  W.  Gilbert,  engineer, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  b.w. 

Hospital  Extension,  Grimsby.  On  the 
25th  ult.  the  extension  to  themiGnm^,yK„t^d 
District  Hospital  was  opened. 


vcm  w _  The  new  build¬ 

ings  consist  ‘of  a  'waiting-hall  for  out-patients 
with  casualty  dressing-room,  surgeons  consulting- 
room,  and  male  and  female  retiring  rooms  on 
either  side.  The  hall  has  an  entrance  from  Yar- 
borough-street,  adjacent  to  which  are  male  and 
female  lavatories  for  patients.  A  new  dispensary 
forms  a  part  of  the  enlargement,  and  this  gn  es 
exit  for  the  patients  to  the  front  of  the  buildings. 
A  surgeons’  consulting-room,  with  lavatories 


surgeons  the  ground  floor. 
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also  four  spare  room*  n,„  •, 
is  a  room  for  the  hall  On  tbi  . 

and  the  staff  lavatohi  Ih“4“»  W,,i 
in  the  centre  of  the  buildin.  ““  — P  * 
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On  the  first  floor,  over  the  out-patients  hall,  nine 
bedrooms  have  been  constructed  for  the  nursing 
staff,  each  being  quite  separate  and  distinct.  A 
bathroom  and  lavatories  are  situated  on  this 
floor.  The  out-patients’  hall  and  corridors  are 
laid  with  marble  terrazzo  floors,  the  walls  having 
a  high  glazed  brick  dado  and  being  fiiushed  with 
Portland  and  Parian  cement  above.  1  he  build¬ 
ings  throughout,  new  and  old,  have  been  heated 
and  supplied  with  a  hot-water  service.  The 
enlargement  scheme  and  the  various  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared 
by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Herbert 
0.  Scaping,  architect.  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Ehrton 
were  the  general  contractors,  _  Mr.  J.  Hogg 
has  been  responsible  for  the  joinery  work,  and 
the  sub-contractors  were  Masonry,  Mr.  Green  ; 
slating,  Mr.  Capes  ;  plumbing  and  ironwork, 
Messrs.  J.  Duke,  Limited  ;  painting,  Mr.  Speechley 
The  heating  and  hot-water  scheme  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Tabor,  heating  engineer,  Cambridge. 

New  Post  Office,  Liverpool.— A  new  post 
office  is  being  erected  at  the  junction  of  Walton- 
road  and  Morley-street,  Liverpool.  The  building 
will  consist  of  a  basement  and  ground  floor  with 
the  exception  of  the  centre  block,  which  will  have 
an  additional  first  and  attic  floor.  The  basement 
floor  which  will  practically  extend  under  the 
whole  of  the  building,  will  consist  of  a  basket  store, 
communicating  by  lift  with  the  sorting  office 
above,  postal  stores,  heating  chamber,  and 
retiring-room  for  postmen.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  be  the  sorting  office,  96  ft.  long  and  45  ft. 
wide,  adjacent  to  which,  with  the  entrance  facing 
Walton-road,  will  be  the  public  office  for  the 
despatch  of  postal  and  other  public  business 
Adjoining  the  public  office  will  be  the  telegraph 
instrument-room,  the  remainder  of  the  floor  being 
occupied  by  the  telegraph  messengers,  inspectors, 
and  cycles.  The  mail  yard  is  situated  at  the  rear 
of  the  sorting  office,  while  accommodation  will 
also  be  provided  for  the  various  trucks  and  con¬ 
veyances  used  in  the  postal  service.  The  first 
floor  of  the  central  block  will  comprise  the 
inspectors’  writing-room,  female  retiring-room, 
etc.,  and  a  store-room,  while  from  the  staff  stair¬ 
case  access  will  be  gained  to  the  watching  gallery. 
The  main  facade  of  the  building  will  be  treated  in 
Renaissance  style,  and  is  being  carried  out  in  red 
pressed  brick  and  stone.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Pott,  of  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  London. 

Club  Premises,  Willenhall. — New  premises 
are  to  be  erected  by  the  Willenhall  Liberal  Club, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Law.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hickin  & 
Sons. 

Council  Offices,  Heston  and  Isleworth. — 
The  new  offices  for  the  Heston  and  Isleworth 
District  Council  in  Treaty-avenue  will  shortly 
be  completed.  The  main  approach  is  in  the 
centre,  under  a  portico  carried  on  red  faience 
terra-cotta  pillars,  and  the  balcony  overhead  is 
designed  for  use  as  the  spot  whence  the  results  of 
elections  can  be  announced,  whilst  above  this  is  a 
gallery.  On  each  of  the  balcony  are  terra-cotta 
figures.  A  basement,  railed  off,  extends  along 
the  front  and  partially  along  the  two  ends.  The 
offices  can  be  reached  either  from  the  main 
entrance  or  from  separate  doors  at  the  sides  of 
the  building.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  the 
clerk’s  department,  consisting  of  private  office, 
clerk’s  office,  second  clerk’s  office,  waiting-room, 
room  for  files,  papers,  etc.,  and  a  strong  room. 
The  surveyor’s  department,  likewise  on  the 
ground  floor,  comprises  private  office,  clerks’ 
office,  waiting-room,  drawing  office,  small  recess 
and  desk  for  chief  assistant,  and  plan  room.  The 
sanitary  department  will  consist  of  medical 
officer  of  health’s  private  room,  inspector’s 
private  office,  and  inspector’s  clerk.  For  the 
education  department  there  are  to  be  two  rooms, 
for  the  electric  fighting  department  two  rooms, 
and  for  the  rate-collectors  two  rooms.  There  are 


the  right,  and 'the  clerk's 
left,  with  entrances  from 
rear  is  provided  the  .2,1  V?™"’  A  8 

lectors’  departments.  TlS  S*  ®A»tw 
entrance  for  the  clerk’s  b*  *  «»au 

ments,  and  also  a  senamt.  .^hcation  C 
veyor’s  and  '•>  fc 

will  also  act  on  ttaBduSS  t  »•  5 
modation  ,s  provided  on 
corridor,  so  that  he  will  be 
The  sanitary  and  surveyor’s  s 
also  together.  In  the  bae,mel?‘"m'“>  « 
strong  room,  heating  chsmbT  *  »«i 
store,  surveyor’s  and  sanST; J*  ■»(  * 
and  general  kitchen,  also  a  SE**  *2 
room,  kitchen,  larder,  L  !*}*>(« 
approached  by  two  separate  “*"»  i 
the  hall  a  staircase,  oSd  tc» 

cotta  columns,  approach  is  to  t“‘’ 
Council  chamber  and  eommittaa  l*  * 
Council  chamber  will  be  68  ft  i,-  nc”  Hi 

man’s  retiring  room  is  previil  .7  **» 
cillors  retiring  room.  There  are  tb?” '  »»■ 
cooms,  each  19  ft.  by  18  ft  J1®9  C0«Nttee 

rnrtm  1ft  Ci  '  1  .1*  UU  n  --- 


room  is  10  ft.  3  in.  by  )«  ft  ™  lhe  ^tin? 
the  public  gallery  in  the  Coencil  « 

separate  staircase.  A  sorrow  sm?1''"1!! 
with  lift  from  the  basement  A  L  I’’’  :: 
of  the  building  consists  of  four  c  JP®1 
and  clerk  s  and  surveyor’s  sto« 
approached  by  separate  staircase.  M 
throughout  will  be  electrie  Th,  I  J*"i 
Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  of  Brentford.  ”  tel> 
Library,  Penarth:.— The  new  PP 
Library  was  formally  opened  on  th7l\F  w 
The  entrance  is  by  l  Z™  “ 1*  j 

wif.1i  f.wn  tv q  i  pci  r,f  —  .1  *  ”  vestibule  I 


with  two  pairs  of  swing  doors  openin,  77 
hall,  from  which  access  is  obtained  toll  r 
library  and  librarian’s  room.  The  . 

has  an  area  of  about  850  sq.  ft.,  and  hash  a  * 
with  stacks  for  books  capable  of  a  , 
10,000  volumes,  but  further  I 

m  as  required  to  give  accommodation for.LT 

1 0,000  volumes.  From  the  hall  on  1  otCS  ' 
there  is  a  reading-room  for  men  44  ft  W  b 
average  width  of  24  ft.  and  a  height  of  25  ft  £ 
the  first  floor,  approached  from  the  hall  bvaJ 
staircase,  there  is  a  room  31  ft.  by  19  ft  inti  j 
for  a  reference  library  ;  also  a  room  34  ft T 
with  an  average  width  of  17  ft.,  intended  for® 
as  a  ladies’  reading-room,  with  lavatory  stem 
modation  in  connexion  therewith.  There  is  al-o 
accommodation  in  the  basement  of  the  btdldinv 
for  a  boys’  reading-room  30  ft.  by  18  ft  ftl 
building  is  fitted  up  with  a  heating  apparatus  oa 
the  low-pressure  system.  The  design  oi  jb 
structure  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  liavrng  a  tower 
at  the  corner  of  Stanwell  and  Rectory' roads”in  I 
which  has  been  placed  a  clock,  with  provision  for 
illuminating  the  dials,  and  ding-dong  chimes.  Ik 
building  is  faced  with  blue  Pennant  stone 
obtained  from  the  Craig -yr-hesg  Quarries' w  I 
Pontypridd.  The  cost  of'  the  building  has  keen 
about  4,200Z.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  was  I 
given  by  Lord  Windsor,  4,0001.  having  b«n  con-  ■ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  building  i 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Snell,  architect, 
Penarth,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  F,  Bond,' 
builder,  Cardiff.  The  heating  apparatus  was  | 
supplied  and  fitted  by  Messrs.  John  William  4 1 
Sons,  of  Cardiff.  The  building  has  been  fitted  j 
throughout  for  electric  lighting. 


Extension  of  Municipal  Offices,  Taut®', 
— The  extension  of  the  Taunton  Municipal  Offices, 
consisting  of  the  addition  of  a  new  wing,  has  mi 
been  completed.  The  new  structure  contain;  a 
suite  of  offices  and  committee-rooms,  including 
town  clerk’s  rooms,  offices  for  the  waterworks'  I 
manager,  collector  of  rates,  medical  officer,  ns- ! 
veyor,  and  sanitary  inspector,  together  with  1 ! 
committee-room  and  caretaker's  apartments,  I 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Moggridge,  and  tfe 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  oi,  ! 
and  from  plans  prepared  by,  the  late  Borough 
Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith. 

Free  Library,  Taunton.— The  new  Taunton 
Free  Library  occupies  a  site  immediately  opposite 
the  Municipal  buildings,  and  the  School  of  lit 
is  being  erected  on  the  ground  adjoining,  fix 
building,  which  is  of  red  Williton  stone,  with  Ham 
Hill  dressings,  has  a  frontage  of  60  ft,  to  Corpora- 
tion-street,  with  a  return  elevation  of  ?0  ft.  on 
the  west  side  of  three  bold  bay  windows.  Its  j 
of  Tudor-Gothic  style,  with  an  entrance  m  the 
centre,  which  leads  directly  into  the  hall  and 
vestibule.  The  lending  library  is  35  k 
22  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  high.  It  is  fitted  with  sW 
bookshelves,  and  contains  a  counter  for  the  con- 
venience  of  borrowers,  upon  which  the  indicai 
i3  placed.  On  the  opposite  jdc '».««• 
and  magazine  room,  48  ft.  long  ana  2- > 
width.  The  whole  of  the  gmi  «» 
supervised  from  the  libranan  s  office,  w-- 
the  back  of  the  public  space. 
preached  by  a  staircase  leaders  to  t.mm 
library,  which  is  25  ft.  long  and  1  ■ 
Adjoining  this  is  the  stockroom  for  refer® 
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,  The  whole  of  the  building  ia  heated  by 

$2  wX'n'c' GiodS' wer< l  the  archL-  Inverness. 
^  and  T.?H.  Moggridge  the  builder  for  the 

*fr,ES.  victoria  Memorial  Hall,  Lampeter. 

Se  opening  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial 
Mat  Lampeter  took  place  a  short  time ^ago. 

£  Kail  will  contain  about  800  people,  and  has 
Jj,  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bankes  Price, 

*fifpREMisES,  HuLL.-The  new  premises  of 
„ St  Andrew’s  Club  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Hull, 

I  just  been  opened.  The  work  was  carried 
0 from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Gaskill,  architect, 
hBf.  M.  Harper,  builder. 

U(jrtJBB-BOOM.  ETC.,  EbENEZER  CHAPEL, 
imnu.ERY.-The  new  lecture-room  and  c  ass- 
of  Ebcnezer  Baptist  Chapel,  Abertillery, 

J,  just  been  opened.  The  building  consists  of 
hall  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  with  the 
to,  under  divided  into  four  classrooms,  two 
tens  for  infants,  and  capable  of  seating  about 
Ijl)  each.  Owing  to  the  limit  of  ground,  there 
ns  no  room  to  build  classrooms  outside  the  hall 
itself  and  so  the  architect  has  arranged  a  series 
sf  movable  partitions,  by  which  the  large  hall 
vid  galleries  are  divided  into  seventeen  smaller 
mnpartments  and  classrooms,  some  of  them  large 
enough  to  accommodate  twenty  scholars,  so,  in 
ill  accommodation  is  provided  for  something  like 
iwentv-five  classes.  The  buildings  are  con- 
mooted  of  local  stone,  with  Forest  stone  dressing. 
lh«  contractor  was  Mr.  Moses  Adams,  Aber- 
tjlery,  who  carried  out  the  work  under  the  super- 
nnonof  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Cardiff. 

Hospital.  Newborn. — The  new  hospital  for 
uiectious  diseases,  erected  at  Newburn  by  the 
flaforth,  Newburn,  and  Castle  Ward  Joint 
Hospital  Committee,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  new  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gregory,  of  Newburn,  and  the  contract  has  been 
nrried  out  by  Messrs.  Davison  &  Bolam,  of 
Blaydon  (now  E.  R.  Davison),  the  contract  price 
faring  been  7.964Z.  The  site  covers  two  acres, 

#  the  sunny  side  of  Knop  Law  Hill,  overlooking 
lie  river  Tyne.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with 
sone  dressings.  The  administrative  block  is 
wo  stories  high,  the  rest  being  one  story.  There 
ire  also  an  observation  block,  in  two  similar 
falves,  each  containing  a  two -bed  ward  for  males 
ud  a  two-bed  ward  for  females,  with  nurses’ 
duty-room,  and  bathroom  between ;  a  typhoid 
lever  pavilion,  with  six-bed  wards  for  males  and 
females;  a  scarlet  fever  pavilion,  similar  to  the 
typhoid  fever  pavilion,  and  a  laundry  block. 

Club  Premises,  Briminoton,  Derbyshire. — 

The  new  premises  of  the  Brimington  Club  were 
opened  recently  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Markham,  J.P. 

The  building  consists  of  five  principal  rooms  as 
follows Billiard-room,  smokeroom,  card-room, 
reading-room,  and  committee-room.  There  is 
*l*>  a  bar,  and  the  usual  conveniences.  The 
entrance  hall  is  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks, 
with  a  pitch  pine  dado,  and  a  wood  block  flooring. 

The  premises,  which  are  at  the  junction  of  High- 
street  and  John-street,  have  a  frontage  to  the 
former  thoroughfare  of  76  ft.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Sydney  Allen,  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  builders 
ire  Messrs.  James  Fox  &  Son,  of  Brimington 
to  whom  the  contract  was  let  for  1,0002. 

Bowuno  Pavilion,  Forres,  N.B. — The  Forres 
Bowling  Club  have  just  opened  the  extended 
pavilion.  The  pavilion  has  been  lengthened  by 
tft-  and  the  front  filled  in  with  glass.  The  plans 
*we  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Cutlar,  and  the 
aontract  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Black. 


Water.  Supply,  Lossiemouth. — The  new  water 
supply  at  Lossiemouth  introduced  from  Black- 
hills  has  been  completed  and  opened.  The 
engineers  for  the  scheme  wPre  Messrs.  Gordon,  of 


Edinburgh  Water  Supply. — The  new  Talla 
waterworks  for  the  increased  supply  of  water 
to  Edinburgh  are  now  practically  complete,  and 
will  be  opened  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  works  were  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  include 
an  embankment  across  the  Talla  water,  1,200  ft. 
long  and  90  ft.  above  the  river  bed,  also  a  conduit 
leading  to  Edinburgh  35  miles  in  length,  nine 
miles  of  which  consist  of  tunnel  and  twelve  miles 
of  cut  and  cover  aqueduct.  The  works  will  yield 
an  average  daily  supply  of  10,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  cost,  which  was  originally  estimated  at 
three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds,  will  prove  on 
completion  to  be  over  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  the  first  contractor,  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  transferred  the  scheme 
to  Mr.  John  Best,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  W.  A.  Tait, 
of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  is  the  engineer  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  M.Inst.C.E. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION 

Bishop  Jenner  Memorial. — Stained  glass  has 
been  inserted  in  a  two-light  window  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  parish  church,  Preston-next- Wing- 
ham,  Kent,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Jenner, 
Bishop  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  formerly  vicar. 
The  figures  are  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  with  small  groups  depicting  events  in 
their  lives.  The  window,  designed  by  the  late 
prelate’s  son,  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  has  been  executed 
under  his  superintendence  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Curtis,  of 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughes,  Soho. 

Memorial  Window,  Glencraig,  Craigavad. 
— The  unveiling  and  dedication  of  a  stained  glass 
memorial  window  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
east  chancel  of  Glencraig  Church  took  place  a 
short  time  ago.  It  was  designed  and  made  by  the 
“  Tiroler  Glasmalerei,”  of  Innsbruck,  and  repre¬ 
sents  “  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.”  The 
centre  panel  shows  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  with 
angels  at  His  feet,  while  the  outer  panels  have 
replicas  of  Roman  soldiers.  Mr.  Hartley  Patter¬ 
son  was  responsible  for  the  designing  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  alterations. 


WUTABY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Tys'kmol'tfi’s  Water  Supply. — After  many 
jws  the  problem  of  providing  the  borough  of 
K^|0Ut”  an  adc(luat®  water  supply  has 
reached  a  stage  when  solution  is  within  easy  view. 
«t«ad  of  adopting  the  very  expensive  plan  of 
wunng  Parliamentary  powers  to  buy  out  the 
•^castle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company’s 
in  the  district  and  acquire  the  monopoly 
J  wrporation,  in  October,  1901,  made  a  start 
fait  4  l°5frae  which  is  to  cost  in  the  end  nearly 
■  a  million  of  money.  A  huge  embankment 
oemg  built  across  the  valley  of  the  river  Font, 
tto^lLf  *'oth*)ur.v  Hills,  and  a  reservoir  will 
",  00  formed  a  mile  and  an  eighth  in  length, 
acres.  Draining  a  water- 
til  t 01 .1  1  acres’  over  wllich  the  average  rain- 
«nor  the  last  seven  years  has  been  36  in.,  the 
dJTr  W™leventually  hold  720,000,000  gallons 
iMA  nno  11  avera8e  daily  flow  of  the  Font  is 
nw/.k  and  the  quantity  required  to 

latino  ..y  con8umPtion  in  Tynemouth  is 
vio  wu  gallons,  so  that  there  will  be  a  large 

ttLri!  IT*"!.  which  8uPP1y  neighbouring 
Wfiil  if  °  ?’fty  de3ire  participate  in  the 
jJT  ot  the  scheme.  There  are  five  filter  beds 
y  constructed,  and  three  more  have  to  be 

Wrifta|l»l,0mmR  the  roServ°ir-  After  being 
jV'-i  the  water  is  carriod  to  the  borough,  24 J 
a  gravitation  main  18  in.  in 
WU;,;  .lae  engineers  are  Messrs.  James 
isdenfL  •  on’  Me.  Francis  R.  Hull  being  the 
-,u  m&ntoi.~Manchcster  Guardian. 


appointment. 

The  new  City  engineer  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
C.  R.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  appointed 
on  the  6th  inst.  to  the  position  with  thirty- 
five  votes  as  against  thirty-three  for  Mr. 
W.  J.  Steele,  of  Bristol,  is  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  at  Repton,  and  received  the 
ground  work  for  his  subsequent  career  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School.  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  has  bad  considerable  experience  of 
railway  engineering,  for,  after  leaving  the  Crystal 
Palace  School,  he  in  1891  became  pupil  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  Thornhill,  chief  engineer  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  in  1893  he  was  assistant  engineer  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  under 
Mr.  A.  W.  Willet,  M.Inst.C.E.,  at  Wigan.  Then 
in  1895  he  was  appointed  engineer  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Firbank,  M.P.,  for  the  widening  and  deviation 
of  the  L.  and  N.W.  Railway  and  Midland 
Railway  main  lines  between  New  Street  Station, 
Birmingham,  and  Saltley.  In  1896  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  accepted  an  appointment  as  engineer 
to  Messrs.  John  Wilson  &  Sons  on  the  first  section 
of  the  new  L.N.W.  Railway  between  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield,  and  later  served  as  engineer  to 
Messrs.  Monk  &  Newell  on  the  third  section  of 
the  same  railway.  He  received  his  present 
appointment  as  engineer  to  the  Cleveland  Bridge 
and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1898,  when  it  fell 
to  him  to  carry  out  the  contract  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Shrewsbury  Station  for  the  L.  and  N.W. 
and  G.  W.  Railways  at  a  cost  of  160,0002.  After 
this  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  went  to  Newcastle  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  high  level  bridge 
over  the  Tyne. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


200,000  francs. - A  competition  has  been 

opened  for  the  contruction  of  a  viaduct  from 
Saint-Vaast  to  Valenciennes. - The  Depart¬ 

mental  Council  of  the  Oise  has  decided  on  the 
construction  of  a  Museum  and  Library  at  a  cost 

of  450,000  francs. - -The  Government  has 

founded  a  district  architectural  school  at  Lille. 

- The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Henner  is 

proposed,  at  Bcernviller  (Alsace).  It  is  to  be 

executed  by  M.  Voulot,  the  sculptor. - M. 

Francis  Leray,  architect,  of  Nantes,  has  been 
commissioned  to  carry  out,  at  Redon,  a  hotel 
of  important  architectural  character,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1907. - The  Freethinkers  of  Paris 

have  had  erected  in  front  of  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  the  Sacr6  Cceur  at  Montmartre  a 
temporary  plaster  statue  of  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Barre.  It  is  intended  to  have  it  ultimately 
carried  out  in  bronze.  M.  Armand  Bloch  is  the 

sculptor. - A  Society  has  been  formed  in  the 

department  of  l’lndre  to  provide  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  sites  and  monuments  of  Gargi- 

lesse. - The  death  is  announced  at  Montgeron 

(Seine-et-Oise)  of  M.  Esnault-Pelterie,  architect 
of  many  private  houses  and  business  premises  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the 
age  of  77,  of  M.  Auguste  M.  Breton,  honorary 
architect  to  the  City  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of 
the  Soci6t6  des  Architectes  Frangais.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Normand  and  Laisn6,  and  carried  out 
important  works  in  the  service  of  the  Voirie 
Parisienne. 

South  Africa. — The  new  town  hall  for  Kroon- 
stad.  Orange  River  Colony,  has  been  commenced. 

- The  South  Africa  Mutual  Insurance  Co.’s 

building  at  Cape  Town  is  in  progress,  from  the 

designs  of  Mr.  Stucker. - At  a  meeting  of  the 

East  London  Master  Builders’  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  Keam,  the  president,  referred  to  the 
forthcoming  conference,  the  object  of  which,  he 
said,  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  local  building 
trade.  It  was  also  proposed  to  discuss  a  pro¬ 
position  that  joint  representation  from  the 
architects  and  builders  of  East  London  be  made 
to  the  municipal  authorities,  urging  that  building 
plans  should  be  approved  only  when  prepared  by 
recognised  and  duly  qualified  architects. 

Egypt. — According  to  a  Cairo  correspondent, 
building  operations  are  proceeding  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  Ismailieh,  Tewfikieh,  Kasr-el-Nil,  and 
other  residential  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  leading  firms  of  contractors  and  builders  are, 
and  have  been  for  some  time,  fully  occupied  in 
erecting  new  buildings  in  those  localities.  Among 
the  new  large  blocks  of  buildings  now  approach¬ 
ing  completion  are  those  belonging  to  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Co.,  the  National  Hotel, 
Daira  Khassa  in  the  Sharia  Boulac,  and  others. 
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France. — The  municipality  of  Saint  -  Cloud 
have  opened  a  competition  for  the  construction 

of  a  large  scholastic  establishment. - The  jury 

in  the  competition  for  an  asylum  for  aged  men  at 
Saint-Dizier  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 

M.  Leautey,  architect,  of  Paris. - The  new 

Hotel  de  Ville  at  Corbeil  is  to  be  opened  shortly. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Tavernier  &  Allorge 
(Paris),  whose  design  was  selected  in  a  com¬ 
petition. - A  travelling  bridge  (“pont  trans- 

bordeur  ”)  is  to  be  constructed  at  Caen  to  serve 
the  railway  line  projected  between  Havre  and  Pont- 

Audemer. - A  new  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhone 

is  shortly  to  be  commenced,  between  Avignon 
and  Villeneuve,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2  million 

francs. - A  statue  of  Mdme.  de  S6vign6  is  to 

be  erected  on  the  principal  public  place  in  the 

town  of  VitrA - The  Soci6t6  des  Artistes 

Girondins  ”  have  organised,  for  the  occasion  of 
their  seventh  autumn  exhibition,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  competition,  the  subject  being  “  A  typical 

labourer’s  dwelling.” - The  municipality  of 

Saint-Claude  (Jura)  have  decided  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  theatre  and  museum,  at  a  cost  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Ingall  &  Son,  architects,  of  3,  Temple- 
row  West,  Birmingham,  have  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Mitton,  and  the  title  of  the 
firm  in  future  will  be  “  Ingall,  Son,  &  Mitton.” 

The  Cementeria  Italiana. — This,  as  is 
stated  in  a  consular  report,  is  a  limited  company 
recently  formed  in  Leghorn  for  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  cement  of  the  Portland  type,  and 
of  such  wares  as  cement  flags  and  cement  pipes. 
The  initial  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000  lire. 
The  raw  material  comes  from  quarries  at 
Quereianella,  some  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
Leghorn,  which  the  company  has  secured  for  at 
least  thirty  years.  It  is  the  highly  satisfactory 
chemical  analyses  of  the  stone  made  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Denmark  which  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  company,  and  its  promoters 
believe  that  they  possess  the  finest  cement  stone 
as  yet  discovered.  The  geological  conditions  of 
the  quarries  correspond  with  those  of  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer.  The  works  of  the  company  will  be 
situated  in  the  manufacturing  suburb  of  Torretta, 
and  will  communicate  with  the  railway  and  with 
the  port  by  canal.  They  will  soon  also  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  new  Leghorn- Vada  Railway 
for  the  transport  of  the  raw  material  from  the 
quarries  to  the  works. 

French  Cement  Trade.— Mr.  Gurney,  British 
Consul-General  at  Marseilles,  writes:—  1  he 
share  of  France  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  in  Europe  is  small,  and  amounts  to 
450,000  tons  per  annum.  Prices  have  gone 
down  largely  in  the  last  fifty  •years  ;  60  fr.  was 
the  ordinary  rate  per  ton  half  a  century  ago , 
now  the  price  goes  below  30  fr  The  cost  price 
is  26  fr.  per  ton,  22  fr.  being  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  figures  of  the  export  °f  French 
cements  generally  are  going  down  In  190 
only  210,000  tons  were  exported  as  against 
242,000  tons  in  1901.  The  import  is  small- 
some  15,000  tons  per  annum.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  the  production 
is  makinf  progress,  having  increased  considerably 
of  late  years  ;  in  1903  72,220  tons  of  hydraulic 
lime  and  164,890  tons  of  natural  and  “Mcial 
cements  were  manufactured.  Th?.,ri“fSi 
cement  produced  in  this  district  are  (  )  g  ,  i’ 

(2)  Portland,  made  at  Roquevaire  Bedmd, 
Cassis,  Aubagne,  and  V aldonne  ,  and  (  ) 
fort  made  at  Bedoul.  Lime  comes  mostly 
from  Oossis.  The  import  of  British  cements  at 
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Marseilles  is  steadily  decreasing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  imports  from  Belgium  increase.  The 
cheaper  qualities  of  cements  from  this  district 
are  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  re¬ 
exportation. 

The  National  Picture  Collections. — 
Amongst  the  most  recent  purchases  by  the 
trustees  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
Millbank,  are  two  examples  by  Alfred  Stevens — 
a  chalk  drawing  of  a  female  figure,  and  a  design 
in  monochrome  for  a  lunette.  The  National  Art 
Collections  Fund  have  presented  to  the  Galleries 
in  Trafalgar-square  a  picture,  “The  Virgin  and 
Child,”  by  Lazzaro  Sebastiani,  and  J.  M. 
Whistler’s  painting  of  old  Battersea  Bridge, 
entitled  “  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver.”  The 
trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have 
purchased  a  death-mask  of  Alfred  Stevens  taken 
immediately  after  his  death  (1875)  by  Mr.  R. 
Townroe,  and  portraits  of  A.  Welby  Pugin ; 
David  Cox,  painted  by  W.  Radclyffe  the  younger 
in $1836;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cross  (“  George  Eliot  ”), 
a  replica  in  oils  by  M.  d’ Albert  Durade  of  a  like¬ 
ness  he  painted  at  Geneva  in  1849  ;  Captain 
Cook,  painted  in  1766,  three  years  before  his  death ; 
and  James  Lonsdale’s  portrait  of  James  Smith, 
author  with  his  brother,  Horace,  of  “  Rejected 
Addresses.”  In  accordance  with  the  late  G.  F. 
Watts’s  dispositions  his  executors  have  presented 
two  unfinished  portraits  by  him — one  of  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes, the  other  of  himself — and  the  trustees 
have  received,  by  bequest,  Frank  Holl’s  portrait  of 
Sir  John  Huddleston,  last  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  one,  by  Lemuel  F.  Abbott,  of  Edmund 
Lodge,  who  bought  out  the  volumes  “Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Personages.” 

Milan  International  Exhibition,  1906.— At 
a  meeting,  held  on  August  25,  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  it  was  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  make  a  grant  of  10,000Z.  in  aid  of  the 
British  section  of  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition, 
the  first  after  its  kind  in  Italy,  is  being  organised, 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Simplon  tunnel, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  that 
country,  whilst  those  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
will  be  officially  represented.  Exhibitors  should 
address  their  inquiries  or  applications  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  committee  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P., 
is  chairman  of  the  International  Exhibitions’ 
Committee  of  the  London  Chamber. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  and  Dublin 
School  of  Art. — A  committee  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
inquire  into  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  and  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Art  in  Dublin.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  : — Lord  Windsor  (Chairman),  the  Earl  of 
Westmeath,  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  Mr.  George 
Holmes,  C.V.O.,  C.B.  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Dublin),  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Boland, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  H.  P.  Boland,  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Dublin,  is  appointed  secretary. 

Statue  of  the  Queen,  Hong-Kong. — The 
Coronation  Committee  of  Hong-Kong  have  com¬ 
missioned  Mr.  George  E.  Wade  to  carve  a  statue 
of  the  Queen,  in  complement  of  the  existing 
statues  there  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
of  which  Mr.  Wade  was  the  sculptor. 

Statue  of  Sir  Wm.  V.  Harcourt. — Mr.  Waldo 
Story,  of  Rome,  is  commissioned  as  sculptor 
of  a  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Vernon  Harcourt, ' 
M.P.,  to  be  erected  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  will  be,  we  believe,  the  first  statue 
executed  by  an  American  artist. 

The  Late  C.  Forster  Hayward. — The  late 
C.  Forster  Hayward’s  estate  is  proved  at 
17,500?.  Is.  9d.,  the  net  personalty  amounting  to 
12,575 1.  16s.  5d.  He  bequeathed,  we  understand, 
20  guineas  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 

Reopening  of  the  Woking  and  Basingstoke 
Canal  :  Surrey  and  Hampshire. — In  pursuance 
of  an  Order  in  Chancery  made  in  the  suit 
“  Ingram  v.  The  Woking,  Aldershot,  and  Basing¬ 
stoke  Canal  and  Navigation  Company  ”  the 
property,  embracing  a  total  land  and  water  area 
of  about  380  acres,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the 
mart  in  last  October,  but  was  withdrawn  after 
a  bid  of  20,000?.  It  is  stated  that  the  present 
owner  intends  to  open  a  regular  daily  service  of 
motor  boats  for  goods  and  passengers  between 
Aldershot  and  Basingstoke.  That  section — 22 
miles  long — of  the  canal  offers  facilities  for  the 
proposed  quick  traffic,  being  free  from  locks, 
though  a  tunnel,  nearly  £-  mile  in  length,  is  cut 
through  the  chalk  of  Grewell  Hill,  whence,  as  also 
from  the  River  Loddon,  was  obtained  theprincipal 
supply  of  water  for  lockage,  etc.  The  canal 
enters  Surrey  in  crossing  the  Blaekwater  River  at 
a  point  near  Ash  in  that  county  ;  thence  it  bends 
northwards  by  Romping  Down  to  Frimley,  and 
so  eastwards  to  Pirbright,  Horsell,  a-nd  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Wey  at  Woodham,  between  Wey- 
bridge  and  Byfleet.  The  Surrey  portion — 15, 
miles  long — has  twenty-nine  locks,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  fall  of  195  ft.,  between  the  Blaekwater  and 
the  Wey.  The  canal  was  begun  in  1778,  in  terms 
of  the  Act  18  Geo.  III.,  c.  75,  by  subscribers  to 
a  capital  of  126,000?.,  who  obtained  in  1793  a 
further  Act  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  16)  for  raising  addi¬ 
tional  capital  of  60,000?.  in  view  of  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  tunnel  at  Grewell  Hill.  The  canal,  opened 
in  1796  for  vessels  limited  to  13  ft.  beam  and 
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72  ft.  length,  opens  out  from  the  Loddon  near 
Basing  village,  and  winding  through  Hampshire 
passes  by  Old  Basing,  Nateley,  Deepford  River, 
Odiham,  and  Winchfield,  and  then,  skirting 
Dogmersfield  Park,  is  carried  by  a  long  aqueduct 
across  the  valley  to  Crookham  and  Aldershot, 
where  is  the  reservoir.  That  length  had  a  top 
level ,38  ft.  wide  and  was  5£  ft.  deep.  A  branch- 
six  miles  long  and  level — was  made  across  Hook 
Common,  northwards  to  Turgis  Green,  near 
Strathfieldsaye.  The  Itchen  Navigation  joins 
Southampton  to  Winchester  ;  an  extension — 18 
miles — of  the  canal  to  the  latter  city  would 
place  it  in  communication  with  the  southern  port. 

Insanitary  Property  in  Liverpool. — The 
Report  for  1904  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Liverpool  states  that  during  the  year  further 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  condemnation  of 
insanitary  houses.  The  property  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  condemned  consisted  of  372  houses,  with  a 
population  of  1,325  persons.  The  Report 
describes  the  nature  of  these  houses  : — ‘  The 
houses  are  arranged  in  courts,  which  are  so 
narrow  and  so  shut  in  that  sunlight  and  adequate 
ventilation  are  greatly  obstructed,  even  to  the 
courts  themselves,  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
mischief  being  the  aggregation  and  crowding 
together  of  houses  upon  the  ground  without 
adequate  open  space  about  them.  .  .  .  Some 

of  these  courts  are  approached  by  narrow  passages, 
many  of  them  being  converted  into  tunnels  by 
the  extension  over  them  of  the  rooms  above. 
These  tunnels  and  passages,  though  constantly 
scavenged,  swept,  and  washed  down,  become 
receptacles  for  filth  of  every  description.  As 
regards  the  houses  themselves,  they  consist  of 
three  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  back  to 
back  and  side  to  side  with  houses  similar  in  con¬ 
struction.  This  gives  rise  to  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  fault,  that  no  through  ventilation  is 
possible.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  of  the  in¬ 

teriors  of  these  dwellings  is  invariably  foul  and 
offensive,  the  porous  parts  of  the  plaster,  etc.,  are 
saturated  with  vapour  and  organic  matter  from 
the  skin  and  lungs  of  the  occupants,  which  is 
manifested  by  the  staining  and  discolouration  of 
the  plaster.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  water- 
closet  accommodation  consists  of  a  trough  placed 
in  the  court,  and  the  inconvenience  of  access  leads 
to  the  retention  of  excrement  of  various  kinds 
within  the  house  during  inclement  weather  and 
at  other  times.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  children,  or  in  times  of  sickness.  All  of 
the  property  is  dilapidated,  a  good  deal  of  it  being 
from  70  to  100  years  old,  and  figuring  upon  maps 
prepared  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.”  One 
is  glad  to  find  that  the  Liverpool  authorities  are 
continuing  steadily  in  their  good  work  of  sweeping 
this  class  of  houses. 

Statuary,  Truro  Cathedral. — The  Western 
and  the  Phillpotts  (south  transept)  porches  of 
Truro  Cathedral  have  been  lately  enriched  by 
new  statuary,  designed  and  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  consulting 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  Mr.  N. 
Hitch,  sculptor,  of  Kennington. 

Buller  Memorial,  Exeter. — A  bronze  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was 
unveiled  at  Exeter  on  the  6th  inst*  by  Viscount 
Ebrington.  The  monument  has  been  cast  by 
Messrs.  Hollinshead  &  Burton,  of  Thames  Ditton, 
from  a  model  executed  by  Mr.  Adrian  Jones, 
sculptor. 

- »-»--« - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Nottingham  Building  Trade  Dispute. — The 
Nottingham  building  dispute,  which  threatened 
to  develop  into  a  strike,  has  been  practically 
settled.  Into  the  much-disputed  authority  rule 
commencing  “  Each  employer  shall  have  power 
to  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  thinks 
advantageous,”  a  clause  has  been  drafted  pro¬ 
hibiting  piecework,  and  in  one  or  two  other  ways 
the  rule  has  been  added  to  in  a  way  which  renders 
it  possible  for  the  men  to  accept  it.  All  the 
committees  have  agreed  that  walking  time  shall 
be  paid  for  from  a  radius  H  miles  from  the 
Exchange  Hall  up  to  four  miles,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  work  being  beyond  four  miles  distance, 
the  employers  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  men’s 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  employers  have 
entered  into  arrangements  with  at  least  one  of 
the  societies— probably  with  all- — to  discuss  the 
wage  paid  to  any  non-efficient  workmen  with  a 
view  to  having  the  amount  reduced. — Notting¬ 
hamshire  Guardian. 

Glasgow  Joiners’  Dispute. — The  strike  of 
the  joiners  in  Glasgow,  which  has  lasted  fully  four 
months,  was  brought  to  a  settlement  on  the 
1st  inst.,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  parties  repre-  1 
senting  both  masters  and  men,  held  in  the  City 
Chambers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Provost  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  a  minute  con¬ 
taining  terms  of  agreement  was  duly  signed.  The 
dispute  began  in  April  last,  when  the  masters 
intimated  their  desire  to  alter  the  date  of  signing 
the  by-laws  and  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  from 
lOd.  to  9d.  per  hour — a  course  of  proceeding 
which,  they  contended,  was  necessary  because  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  trade  at  that  time.  It 
has  now  been  agreed  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be 
9£d.  per  hour  until  July  next. 
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on  the  6th  inst.  the  m« ft  *  *ft  3 
employers  and  labour™  had  beft  ft  * 
were  amicably  adjusted,  thus  rli  !  ■  ' 
of  the  four  trades  that  ient  ml  P  "g  ft 
beginning  of  May.  The  mason,  Eft  *  »< 
labourers  having  n„„  5ettled  ft  ftft 
remain.  The  conference  betwerafft ft" 
delegates  and  the  employem  ,,  a" ft'w' 
Association  offices  in Klgnift ftw 
was  really  a  continuation  of  that  2,  i  M1,i 
when  the  prospects  of  a  Lftftft 
sidered  to  be*  very  hopeH  ft  *"  » 
lasted  for  two  and  three^MrtJl I?  C°nerence 
end  of  which  it  was  intimated at  «* 


«•  W.  A  compromise  lias  therefore^  1 


ScuteT  ^d-ia. rrr-js  t 

accepted.  In  addition  to  *£:_ p  ea.re™c,1H 


-  .  In  addition  to  £ 

meets  have  boon  made  in  the  rftft 
labourers  have  accepted  the  conrilij  * 
adopted  by  the  other  two  trades  thSid  ft 
settled.  In  other  words,  they  ft 
oiple  of  arbitration.  The  a—  ft 
affects  both  the  Tyneside  and  Blytb  jfi 
As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  7ft 
sentatives  of  the  bricklayer,  on  strike ,2 
land  and  the  employers  it  is  enpected  thu  tb, 

be  settw  ‘*vi: 


j-mj.jbj.fio  ur  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED  * 

184°J  w 

Hot-  Water  Heating  Apparatus. 

This  relates  to  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus  ci 
the  land  wherein  water  is  caused  to  circulate 
a  pulsating  or  intermittent  manner  by  alternaiA 
admitting  steam  under  pressure  to  a  water  i 
placement  vessel  and  afterwards  condemn  it' 
and  consists  in  the  use  of  a  special  steam  ramie! 
of  comparatively  small  internal  capacity  f« 
producing  the  steam  necessary  for  workino  tte 
displacement  vessel,  the  said  steam  mater 
being  separate  from  the  water  heater  employed 
for  heating  the  water  circulating  in  the  pir« 
system. 1  A  downtake  is  connected  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  steam  generator,  and  a 
arranged  externally  of  the  displacement  vessel 
whereby  circulation  of  water  between  the  steam 
generator  and  displacement  vessel  and  the  dis¬ 
charging  of  the  latter  vessel  with  hot  water  t! 
or  near  the  boiling  temperature  will  be  prevented, 
20,900  of  1904. — H.  C.  King:  KMtnanilik 
Grates. 


According  to  this  invention  a  grate  is  provided 
pivoted  to  the  rear  of  a  frame  loosely  placed  in 
the  range,  and  at  the  forward  extremity,  centrally 
or  at  one  or  both  sides,  a  rack  is  provided,  having 
recesses  on  one  of  its  edges,  the  arrangement 
being  such  that,  on  the  uplifting  of  the  forward 
edge  of  the  grate,  successive  teeth  of  the  rack 
engage  over  the  edge  of  the  grate  or  grate  frame 
under  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  rack,  while 
the  grate  is  lowered  by  displacing  the  rack  to  a 
determined  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of 
inclination  required. 

22,248  of  1904. — S.  S.  Hellyer:  Ito-cta 

and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  water-closets  and  the  like,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a  trap  having  a 
screwed  piece  cast  in  its  outlet  end  and  a  con¬ 
necting  piece  screwed  on  to  the  said  screwed 
piece,  and  turned  on  its  outside  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  outlet  pipe  by  a  wiped  joint, 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  -of  Patents  upon  them  can  be 
made. 
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M$0f  1904.— Tones,  Ltd.,  and  W.  H.  Tonks  : 
ftucopie  Casement  Stays. 

ib  invention  consists  in  making  the  inner  rod 
"  of  the  stay  a  toothed  rack  or  a  senes  of 
Lotions,  the  said  corrugated  rod  or  arm 
Jn? retained  in  its  adjusted  position  in  the 
0r  tubular  arm  of  the  telescopio  stay  by 
^oogement  with  the  teeth  of  a  saddle-like 
’iapmg  piece  or  by  an  ordinary  set  screw. 

JS.K0  of  1904. — J.  Salt  :  Chimney  Tops  and 
flw. 

object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  and 
jnno  the  flues  and  tops  of  chimneys  in  such  a 
nv  as  to  prevent  a  down  draught  and  insure  a 
Z)  up  draught.  For  this  purpose  the  smoke 
act s  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  slit,  and  chimneys 
d Sues  are  arranged  beneath  this  slit  according 

•  the  requirements  of  the  building  demand, 
fc chimney  flues  from  the  rooms  lead  into  a  space 
cr  chamber’ formed  by  the  tops,  which  have  their 
ytt  parts  formed  with  bevel  or  of  other  suit- 
likihape. 

UlU  of  1904.— F.  Theissing  :  Laying  Inlaid 
Axw. 

relates  to  u  method  for  laying  parquet  floors 
i  tike  or  belts  with  grooves  and  tongues  of 
(ftalt.  and  consists  in  the  combination  of  tiles 
ifch  are  supplied  only  on  one  of  the  long  sides 
i"  a  tongue,  and  on  the  other  side,  as  well  as 
a  one  or  both  top  sides,  with  grooves,  so  that 

•  parquet  can  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  that 
*h  of  the  tiles  can  be  pushed  in  slantwise, 
ri  their  tongues  in  the  top  side  and  long  side 
urn  tiles  already  laid,  and  then  folded  down 
rwl  the  tongue  as  axis  and  pressed  into  the 
wilt  without  sideways  shifting. 

1905. — A.  Kiefer  :  Concrete  Junction  Slab 
kit/  Tie  ll'fnjs. 

A  transversely  perforated  cement  junction  slab 
hashed  with  tie  wings  formed  by  the  pro- 
ends  at  two  sides  of  an  oblong  sheet  of 
wrnet  work  embedded  with  said  junction  slab, 
« such  ends  with  a  round  iron  bar  being  em- 
WW  in  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  cement  mortar 
»j  between  the  surfaces  of  two  of  such  junction 
to  join  these,  whereby  such  complete 
,s«nce  to  pressure  and  strain  is  obtained  that 

•  sling  ran  be  composed  of  such  junction  slabs 
ptt  from  beams  or  supports  of  any  description. 
*-*li  of  1905. — R.  M.  Somers  :  Domestic  Fire • 
jte«. 

’w  relates  to  a  fireplace  in  which  the  grate  is 
ojtrd  below  the  level  of  the  hearth,  and  con- 
w  in  forming  a  downwardly  sloping  opening 
•«th  the  hearth  proper,  in  direct  communica- 
w  with  the  aahpit.  and  providing  a  well  con- 
king  a  removable  receptacle  or  box  in  the 
■™  immediately  below  the  open  end  of  the 
i*pt  opening. 

teiof  1905.  E,  \.  Bailey  :  Door  Furniture. 
•jdates  to  door  furniture,  and  consists  in 
PWing  an  interlocking  or  separable  clutch 
wwon  between  the  travelling  nut  and  the 
or  enlarged  foot  end  of  the  adjustable 
K.iadbecunngor  returning  the  parts  in  engage- 
w  inrough  the  medium  of  a  rose  plate,  which 
anmted  upon  the  neck  of  the  knob  and  is 
2".“  m“e  to  hear  against  the  back  of  the 
worfoot  thereof,  so  that  when  the  said  plate 
to  the  door  after  the  nut  has  been 
^.and  the  knob  applied  to  the  8pindl 
87Vf8  83  a  keePer  whereby  the 
ire  ng!dly  locked,  and  constrained  to  turn 
•nth  the  said  spindle. 

fei  ZjwF'  PURT0N  :  FireProof  Floor  and 

inventi°n  the  hollow  fire  block 
rolled  steel  joists, 
22 *ar  can  he  secured  to  them,  flanges  o£ 
PS*  «“bl°  ‘b?  end,  of  'the  Sow 

■Wnd  ,  ' "l  "P°”'  The  block  is  formed  of 
^  concrete,  and  is  JJ.shaped  in  cross 
KW”  P“ot  tbo  D  lies  horizontal 
E?**-  ot  *ba  bI«b.  >nd  the  bow 

esJoSk  Pt0)Mting  from  each  ot  ‘he 

FEJSSmTx a,  8e'  A short p°rti°” 

N«hk.  .l!k  jb  0Ck  "  tblchoned  from  the 
|0r  ,^b  down  ‘°  tb«  enter  edge  of  the 
••Ate three 8iV'nB  Increased 
K  » il.  n  p, “*■  of  ‘be  hollow  block,  and  a 
Wock.  at  the  ends  where 
'•kill™  thTi25*  “  cut  away  or  tooossod, 

KlirlT-”  °f  ,he  baS6  »f  th» 
b«.2  o7?h?jKte  at  a  ,0'vet  l6vel  than 

?ifcAlL':S  1  PanUim  Brut, 

5Cfl“dlirttet‘bly  ot  Bre  cky.  °f 

'•■wSe.  „r  eni  ta,¥f  aml  glaaed  np°n 
*1  He  ton  d“i  Upon  one  aid».  P«- 

,,l'l*dSrSd«ml,  fUdlr,al  Btoova  ia 

f*kken  th»  r?  dePth  and  section,  so  as  not 

Sfc  . * «2lya„°d  ft  brlc,k-  >  "“a 

Ik.  brick’  a  e.XtanS8  al0ns  ‘he 
of  said  brifir  1  diametrically  opposite 

SSdkVba  ” Vo! 

in  size  than'  tb!  -j  keys  are  some' 
'Nt  Of  a  'JSM  grooves,  in  order 
suitable  binding  material  being 


employed  when  placing  said  brick  in  position. 
The  ribs  of  one  brick  fit  within  the  corresponding 
groove  or  recess  in  the  adjacent  bricks,  and  the 
brick  rests  upon  binding  material  in  order  to 
secure  the  whole  together. 

7,239  of  1905. — S.  Zipkes  :  Method  of  Making 
Ferro -Concrete  Ceilings  and  the  like. 

A  method  of  making  reinforced  and  continuous 
ceilings  consisting  of  under  supporting  beams 
forming  one  piece  with  the  ceiling,  in  which  the 
looped  reinforcement  of  the  beams  extends 
nearly  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
looped  reinforcement  of  the  ceiling  lies  transverse 
to  the  bottom  reinforcement,  and  lies  with  its 
straight  part  always  in  the  part  of  the  section 
exposed  to  tension. 

9,013  of  1905. — C.  Delachartre  :  Siphon 
Apparatus  for  Discharging  Waste  Waters  and 
the  like. 

An  automatic  elevating  apparatus  for  the  dis¬ 
charging  or  the  removal  of  liquids,  characterised 
by  the  combination  with  one  or  more  reservoirs 
placed  at  the  same  level  in  proximity  to  the  place 
where  the  discharge  is  to  take  place  of  another 
reservoir  fixed  near  Jan  outlet  of.  any  kind  with 
which  it  communicates  directly,  and  a  tube  con¬ 
necting  these  reservoirs  along  a  course  of  any 
kind,  which  tube  is  normally  maintained  filled 
with  water  in  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  the  first 
of  these  reservoirs  communicating  with  the  con¬ 
tainers  to  be  discharged  by  means  of  a  tube  bent 
at  its  end,  so  as  to  form  a  hydraulic  seal  and  pro¬ 
vided  at  its  end  with  a  float  valve,  and  the  reser¬ 
voir  communicating  with  the  discharge  being 
connected  to  the  former  by  means  of  a  tube,  of 
which  the  end  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  of  the 
said  reservoir,  and  suitable  air  tubes  adapted  to 
maintain  the  pressure  inside  the  said  reservoirs 
constantly  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
10,032  of  1905. — E.  Frieh  and  The  Deutsche 
Teifbohr.  Act.  Ges.  :  Deep-boring  Apparattis. 
This  relates  to  a  deep -boring  apparatus  having 
a  percussion  drill  and  core  tube,  said  core  tube 
being  rigidly  secured  to  the  boring  rod,  and  a 
percussion  drill  connected  with  the  motor  within 
the  bore  hole,  a  slotted  cross  head  connecting 
the  drill  to  the  motor,  and  a  slotted  tube  passing 
through  the  cross  head  and  connecting  the  core 
tube  to  the  boring  rod.  1 

13,770  of  1905. — J.  King  :  Street  Stand  Pipes. 
This  relates  to  a  street  water  stand  pipe,  provided 
with  means  whereby  the  rotatable  swan  neck 
delivery  pipe  when  removed  in  either  direction 
from  operative  position  to  a  position  parallel 
with  the  kerb  of  the  roadway  is  caused  to  become 
automatically  locked  in  each  of  said  extreme 
positions,  and  a  stuffing  box  connexion  between 
the  rotatable  and  stationary  portions  of  the  water 
pipe  and  means  for  preventing  canting  of.  said 
rotatable  portion. 

21,331  of  1904. — J.  E.  Chadwick  :  Construction 
of  Partition  Walls  and  Slabs  for  same. 

This  relates  to  slabs  and  consists  in  making  the 
said  slabs  preferably  of  oblong  and  rectangular 
shape,  A  keying  ridge  runs  centrally  along  the 
top  edge  and  a  corresponding  groove  is  made  in 
the  bottom  edge,  a  similar  ridge  is  made  to  extend 
from  each  end  about  half  way,  projecting  from 
the  top  half  at  one  end  and  from  the  bottom  half 
at  the  other  end,  and  these  fit  into  corresponding 
grooves  in  the  next  slabs.  About  2  in.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  slab  a  vertical  hole  is 
made  of  1-in.  diameter  for  the  passage  of  liquid 
cement,  these  holes  communicate  with  the  said 
groove  in  the  bottom  edge  of  the  slab,  and 
through  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  slab  with 
that  below  it,  and  will  convey  the  liquid  cement 
to  such  parts. 
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"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Auaust  21.— By  Simmons  &  Sons  (at  Reading). 

Earley,  Berks.— Davis  and  Lower  Earley 

Farms.  208  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  f .  £7,600 

Upperwotd  Farm,  94  a.  0  r.  18  p.,  f .  4,400 

August  23.—  By  THORNBORROW  *  Co.  (at  8hap). 

Crosby  Ravensworth,  W  estmorland. — Freehold 

larm,  78  a.  3  r.  22  p .  1,800 

By  Spelmans’  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Burgh  St  Margaret,  Norfolk. — Market  gar¬ 
dener's  occupation,  3  a.  0  r.  5  p.,  f .  310 

A  piece  of  arable  and  marsh  land,  2  a.  3  r. 

_M1  5  p  .  f .  173 

Billockby,  Norfolk. — Two  enclosures  of  arable 

and  marsh  land,  7  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f .  276 

August  28.— By  Thompson  &  Wood  (at  Great 
Grimsby). 

Immingham,  Lines. — Various  enclosures  of 

pasture  land,  175  a.  3  r.  23  p.,  f .  13,690 


August  29.— By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton. — “  Raleigh  Lodge,”  Brixton-hili,  f., 

e.r.  12CZ .  £1,300 

8.  Ballater-rd.,  u.t  74£  yrs.,  g.r.  0f.  16s.,  p.  300 
Streatham. — 8,  Leigham  Court-id.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  bl.,  e.r.  120 1 . 770 

By  M addison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at 
Reepham). 

Reepbam,  Norfolk. — Freehold  business  pre¬ 
mises,  Market-pl..  y.r.  60 1 .  1,000 

Hackfoid,  Norfolk. — A  small  holding,  6  a.  2  r. 

24  p.,  f. .  460 

August  30. — By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

Kentish  Town. — 19  and  21,  Grafton-ter.,  u.t. 

40|  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  y.r.  961.  4s .  490 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  :  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  Bq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

•,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  os  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
’  '  ’  ’  ”  ’ - nembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . .  14  0  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  0  0  „ 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  ,, 

Fletfons  .  17  0  „ 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . .  12  0  0  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  ,; 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „ 

One  Side  and  two 


Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

8plays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 

Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0 


less  than  best. 


s.  a. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  6  per  yard,  delivered, 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  ,* 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

«rey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered* 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt* 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gone,  Paddington  Depot  . .  1  6j  per  ft.  oube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  1  »»  •» 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basehed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  >•  •• 

s.d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  llperft.oube.deld  rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  16,,  »* 

Greenshill  „  ......  1  10  ,,  »» 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  »* 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  2  »» 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „  »» 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  •• 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood,  Quality . 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  *» 

0  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  » 

8  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  »  ** 

2  in.  to  2i  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7*  > 

li  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 


CONTRACTS. 

<»„  mm  Contract.,  etc.,  ttill  op.«,  but  ml  included  *  M>  W.  '»«»<»«* 


2.400  yds.  super.  Paving,  etc.,  Ashton  to  01dham-rd_. 

Work  at  Stables.  Commercial- road . . . . • ... 

Lathe,  Drilling  Machine,  etc.  . . 

Street  Works . . . . . 

Steel  Fish  Plates . . 

Steel  Fish  Bolts  and  Nuts  . •  •  •  • . . 

Painting  Hospital  Buildings  - ••••••••• . . : 

Roofs  &  Repair.  Barns,  etc.,  Fardle  Barton,  Comwool 

.1,600  cubic  yds.  of  Granite,  Quartzite,  etc.  . . 

Infant  School,  Cadle,  noar  Swansea . 

Hot- water  Plant.  Aberavon  Council  School  ........ 

Hxtep.  of  Laundry,  etc.,  at  General  Hospital,  Stroul 
123  yds.  of  9-lu.  Water  Pipes,  etc. ........... .  r  • 

1,7  00  yds.  of  Keutish  Flints. . . , . 

Electric  Lighting  Cables  . 

Socket  and  Spigot  Pipes  . 

Wrought-lron  Tubes  and  Fittings  . . • . .  •  •  • 

Wiring  at  Council  Schools,  Devonshire-st.,  Broughton 
335  ft.  of  6-in.  Glazed  Drain  Pipe.  Stoke  Gabriel  . . 

Cottage  on  Farm  at  Middlecott,  Devon . 

'  Incandescent  Gas  BurnQrs,  Mantles,  etc.  ••••••••■• 

•NEW  CLASSROOMS  AT  SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD 
Repairs  to  Roof  Catholic  Ch.,  Roserea,  co.  Tipperary 

Main  Sewerage,  Bentley-with-Arksey . . 

Business  Premises,  High-street,  Elgin  •  -  ■  •  - . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Marsham  School,  Norwich . . 

•ENGINE  AND  BOILER  HOUSE,  COAL  STORE 

Paintinz  Parish  Offices . . 

•PULLING  DOWN  A  ERECT.  PREM.,  CROYDON 

Boiler  House,  etc..  Rochdale-road  Station  . 

Bacterial  Filters,  Contract  No.  6  . 

1,000  yds.  super,  of  Paving  Flags . 

Limestone  Road-metalling  . . . 

Sewaze  Disposal  Works  at  Crookhall . . . 

Council  School,  etc..  St.  Dennis,  St.  Austoll . . 

Reconstruction  of  Shed.  Portishead  Dock  . 

Extension  of  Electric  Lighting  . 

Sub-station  Switchboards . 

Addit.  Nurses’  Home  Block,  Dudley-road  Infirmary 
Motors  and  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Durnsford-road  .... 
Steel  Chimney  at  Electric  Lighting  Works  . . 

Repairs  &  Improvements,  New  Tredegar  Mixed  Schl. 
Repairs  A  Improvements.  Infants’  C  mncil  School 

Artisans’  Cottages,  Siam  el-street  Area  . 

Wooden  Groyne  at  Southend,  Mumbles . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Public  School,  Rothes . 

Small  Relief  Station,  Oakfleld-road,  Anerley  . 

Detached  Residence  and  Stables,  near  Skipton  .... 

Surface  Water  Drains  . 

Makinz-up  Streets . . . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Weslevan  Methodist  Ch  ,  Seaton 
•SUPPLY  &  DELIVERY  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
•8UPPLY  &  DELIVERY  OF  BROKEN  GRANITE 
•SUPPLY  &  DELIVERY  OF  STONEWARE  PIPES 

Mount  Pleasant  Drainage,  Newburgh  . . 

Two  Pavilions,  Withington  Workhouse  . 

Limestone.  Sludge  Pit,  etc  .  at  Sewage  Works . 

•ROADMAKING,  ETC.,  WORKS,  HERTFORD.... 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Council  School,  Langtoft . 

•PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL . 

•REPAIRS  TO  INFIRMARY,  PEMBROKE . 

Repair  and  Restora.  of  Exter.,  Shire  Hall,  Carmarthen 

•SUPPLY  OF  SHINGLE . ; . 

Tramway  Depot  in  Moseley-road  . 

Underground  Convenience  . 

•NEWLABORA.,  BUARTH  MR.,  ABERYSTWYTH 

i  Schools,  Water-lane,  Ilford.  Essex . 

Sinking  and  Boring  Well  900  ft . 

•SUPPLY  AND  DELIVERY  OF  BRKN.  GRANITE 
•REPAIRS  AT  CASUAL  WARDS,  DRURY-LANE 
•ERECT.  OF  LAVATORIES,  WRKHSE..EDGWARE 
Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Mickleover  Asylum  ...... 

Pair  Semi-detached'  Villas,  Skircoat  Gr.-rd..  Halifax 
•FREE  LIBRARY  A  EXTEN.  TO  TOWN  HALL 
•ENGINEERING  WK.,  EAST.  HOS.,  HOMERTON 

Ten  Electric  and  Seven  Gas  Lamps  . . . 

Vertical  cast  Water  Mains  . 

•SANAT..ALLTYMYNYDD, CARMARTHENSHIRE 
Twenty-one  Cottages,  Vernon-avenue,  Clontaif 


ueatora  uorponu^uu 


w.  H.  Schofield,  County  Surveyor,  Preston... 

,.M,nrn  i-nrnnrHi.'uu  .  N.  Greenshields,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, '  Bedford . 

iitora  u.u.o.. . . . „■ .  c_  w  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C.  . . 

do.  . 

W.  Watkins.  Surveyor.  Silver-street,  Lincoln  . . . 

W.  Pearse  A  Son,  Surveyors,  The  Green.  Modbury . 

C.  Jones,  Borough  Surveyor,  Bank-buildiog3,  Hythe’Vant . 

T.  M.  Franklin,  Clerk/ We3tgato-streefc,  Cardiff  ' 


Lincoln  County  Hospital 


Hythe  Corporation  . ■ 

Glamorgan  County  Council 


Padiham  U.D.C . 

Clacton  U.D.C . 

Stockport  Gas  Committee  . 

Salford  Water  Committee  . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Totnes  R.D.C . . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Chelmsford  Grammar  School . 

Rev.  Canon  Stuart  , . 

Doncaster  R.D.C . 

Norfolk  Education  Committee 

Selby  U.D.C . 

Birmingham  Guardians  . 

W.  Chiosman,  Esq. . 

Manchester  Gas  Committos  . 

Heywood  Corporation . 

Haverfordwest  Town  Council . 

Briton  Ferry  U.D.C . . 

Consett  U.D.C . 

Cornwall  Education  Committee . . . 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

Dist.  Com.,  Uphall  and  Broxburn. 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Birmingham  Guardians  . 

Wimbledon  Borough  Council . 

Watford  U.D.C . 

Monmouthshire  Education  Com.  . 


Southampton  Corporation  . 
Oysterraouth  U.D.C . 


w.  J.  P.  Marling.  Hon.  Sec.,  at  the  Hospital . 

Mr.  Greg*ou.  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Padiham  ..  .  ' 

A.  K.  Robinson,  Surveyor.  Town  Uall,  Clacton-oo’-L. » 

•.  J.  H.  Carter,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  MiHgat»'sfvvV,;,  .  d) 

...  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall.  Salford  •  rl  il 

().  Thomas.  Gas  aud  Water  Offices.  Pootre,  Glamorgana'hiie .  d: 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Frederick  road,  Pendleton  .  1 

Mr.  Luscombe,  Yards  Farm.  Stoke  Gabriel .  . ' 

Cook  A  Birmingham.  Bampton-street.  Tivertou  . 

H.  H.  Scott.  Borongh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Hove  . . 

c.  A  w.  U.  Pertweo.  Architects.  Bank-chambers,  Chelmdord  "  r 
Ashlin  A  Coleman,  Architects,  7,  Dawson-strcet.  Dubliu  ’  *  dix 
D.  Balfour  A  Son.  Kngrs..  3,  St.  Nicholas-bligs.,  Newc-on-Ti-;  W 15 
C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . . 

A.  J.  Lacey,  Architect,  6,  Upper  King-street.  Norwich . 

P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliarnont-stroot.  8.W .  . 

W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street.  Birminchm . 

W,  C.  Poole.  Architect.  Prcsted-road.  Claphatn  Junction's  W  " 

J.  G.  Newbigging.  Rochdale-road  Statiou,  Mancho-tor  . 

J.  Digale,  C.E.,  14,  Victoria-street.  Westminster  . . . 

.T.  Gibl)on,  Borougli  Surveyor,  Havorfordwcst  _ . 

H.  A.  Clarke,  EngineoiT  &  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Briton  fW 
W.  8.  Shell.  Engineer,  Parliament-street,  Consoft . 

B.  C.  Andrew,  Architect,  Biddiek's  Court,  8t.  Au»toll  ” . 

W.  W.  Squiro.  Eugiueer,  Cumberland  Basin,  Bristol  . 

A-  Lindsay.  11,  Jamafca-street,  Glasgow . 

City  Electrical  Engineer,  Fleet-street,  Dublin  . . 

W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  .  ! . 

C.  U.  Cooper.  Engineor,  Council  Offices,  Broadway.  WimbMij" 

W.  H.  F.  Colobrook.  Elec.  Eugineer.  14,  High-street:  Watford 

D. ’Morgan,  Architect,  Charlcs-street-cbambeis.  Cardiif  ... 


Croydon  Guardians  . 


Edmonton  U.D.C . 

do. 
do. 

Newburgh  Town  Council . 

Witeington  Guardians . 

Chiswick  U.D.C.  . 

Messrs.  Usher  &  Barclay  . 

East  Riding  Education  Committee ... 

Richmond  Town  Council . 

Pembrokeshire,  etc.,  Infirmary  .... 

County  Council . . . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Birmingham  Tramways  Department 

Folkestone  Corporation  . 

University  College  of  Wales  . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Upton-on-Severn  R.D.C . 

Hanwell  U.D.C . 

St.  Giles- in-the-Fields,  etc.,  Guards. 

Hendon  Union  . 

Derbyshire  Asylums  Committee 

Rhyl  U.D.C.  .'.WWW’ . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Gt.  &  Little  Usworth  Parish  Council 
Rochford  R.D.C . 


8tpt.it. 

do, 


do. 

Sept.  13 
do. 
fa 
do. 
do, 


C.  J.  Hair,  Architect.  23.  Portland-atreet,  Southampton . 

Surveyor.  Park-street,  Mumbles . . 

J.  Wittot.  Architect,  Klein,  X.B . 

If.  Bernev,  Architect,  104.  George-street,  Croydon  . 

J.  Hartlov.  Architect,  Skipton  . . . 

J.  H.  Jovons,  Borough  Surveyor.  Hertford . 

I>.  .1.  Ebbeth.  Surveyor.  57.  High-street,  Acton,  W.  . 

W.  G.  Scott  A  Co.,  Architects.  Victoria-buildings,  Workiogtcn  .. 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton .  . j 

do. 

do. 

W.  D.  Sang  A  Lockhart,  Engineers,  Kirkcaldy  . 

C.  Clege  A  Son,  Architects.  104,  King-street,  Manchester  . 

J.  U.  Abbott,  Eng.,  Sow.  Wks.,  Corney-rd.,  Burlington-la', Chiswick 

Norris  A  Duvall,  60,  Forc-strcot,  Hertford . 

Building  Surveyor,  Beverley  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey  . 

T.  H.  Jones.  Secretary,  High-street,  Haversfordwest  . . 

C.  U.  Mounsey,  County  Surveyor,  Carmarthen  . . 

Borongh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W... 

F.  B.  Osborn,  F.R.I.B.A..  13,  Beonett's-hill,  Biru 
A.  E.  Nichols.  Borougli  Engineer,  Folkestone  — 

Registrar,  at  College.  Aberystwyth  . . 

0  J.  Dawson,  Architect.  11.  Cranbrook  road.  Iifor.l . 

Willcox  A  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  .... 

Council’s  Offices,  Hanwell,  W . . . 

Guardians’  Offices,  67,  Broad-street,  W.C . 

Union  Offices.  Edgwaro  . .  ..  . 

J.  S.  8tory,  County  Surveyor,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Derbv . 

G.  Buckloy  A  Son.'  Architects  A  Surveyors,  Tower-chbrs.,  Halifax 

Town  Surveyor,  Clwyd-strcet.  Rhyl  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment.  E.C . 

J.  R.  Elliott,  Clerk,  Fern  House,  New  Washington,  co.  Durham.. 

H.  T.  Sidwell.  Engineer,  Rochford,  Essex  . 

Offlco  of  Architect.  4,  Quay-street,  Carmarthen . 

W.  H.  Byrne  A  Son,  Architects,  20,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin . 


do, 
d* 
do,' 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do, 
foptll 
it  ■ 


da 
Sepj.  9 
do, 


9*1! 


GO. 

da 

di 

tetr 
5*8 
li  I 
fctt 
Ox  I 
.Vila 


Thou  marlctd  with  an  aiteriii  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Oompetitioni,  — 


Gontraoti,  Iv.  vl.  viil.  x; 


STONE  ( continued ). 

.  Hard  York—  s.'  d. 

Soappled  random  blocks  3  u  perift.oube,deld.;rly.dep6t. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2:  8  per  ft.  super.  ■  ,,  . 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  t>  j, 

3  in.  sawn  two  Bides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . . .  0  5  „  M 

8.  a. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cule. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

tt  „  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs.! . ..  10  „  „ 

„  ..  2  in.'  do.  •  0  81  „  ’  „  1 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  .6  .  „  ,, 

20  x  10  first  quality  13  0  0  „  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „  „ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  12  12  6  „  ,, 

6  12  6  „  „ 


16  x  8 
20  x  10  best  Eureka 


un  f  a  d i n 


20  x  12  „ 

18  x  10  c  „ 

16  x  8  „ 

20  x  10  p  e  r  m  a  n  e  n  t 


.  15  17  6 
18  7  6 
13  5  0 
10  5  0 

t  • 

.  11  12  .6 
9  12  6 
6  12 :  6 


TILES, 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiJeB .  42 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3 

Best  Brosely  tiles . . . SO 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . .  52 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ..,  4 
Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57 
Do.  Ornamental  do  04 

a  tiles . . . 

ey  tiles . . 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford 


60  o: 


d, 

0  per  ICO)  it  fir# 
7  per  dor. 

0  per 19W 

6  „ 

0  per  dor, 

6  per  1000 


0  per  doi. 
0  „ 


shire  , — 
Do.  Ornament 
Hip  tiles  ... 
Valley  tiles 
BeBt  “  Bosemf 
plain  tiles.. 


Hip  tiles  .. 
Valley  tiles .. 


...  51  9  perlMO 

...  M  6  „ 

4  lperdor. 

...  3  3  . 

id 

...  48  OperlK 
...  50  0  .  ' 

4  0  per  to. 


September  9,  i9°5-l 


THE  BUILDER. 


TILES— (confirmed), 

<U  “HirteMU"  brand  s.  d,  ,  , 

•iin  tiles,  eand  faced.  50  u  per  1000  at  rly. depot. 

SSSasrr:-*  :: 

.  4  Operdoz.  „  » 

Sc  tiles .  3  6  „  ..  .. 

WOOD. 

imnnm  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

V,  twt  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  1 

WSin.md  11  in . 13  10  0  15  0 

rJbest3by9 .  13  0  0  14  0 

tea:  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
ia„  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0 
Jtfj; best 2J by 6 and 3 by 6.,  0  10 

Jii;  seconds . .  1  0 

Jest.' seconds .  0  10 

!ibr4in.and  2  in.  by  6  in.,,,  9  0 
jity  4)  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10 
tot  Sawn  Boards— 

iiud  1)  in.  by  7  in,  . .  0  10 

Ifc- . 


0  12 

0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 
0  ..  „ 

0  10  0 

0  9  10 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

baler:  best  middling  Danzig 
rlsnel  (average  specification)  4  10 


.  . 4  0  0  4  10 

till  timber  8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15 

Ul  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . ,  3  0  0  3  10 

Miihbalks  .  2  10  0  3  0 

hipine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15 

tons’  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

fet  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

Jimbyll  in .  24  0  0  25  0 

lia.by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0 

Bat!ens,24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0 

Seal  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0 

,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0 

ktteiii,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10 

W  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

•itin .  13  10  0  15  0 

iOne,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0 

tatoj;  first  yellow  deals, 

lib;  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10 

\  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10 

.  13  10  0  15  0 

iroi  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0 

Jj.3in.by9m. . 14  10  0  16  0 

. , .  11  0  0  12  10 

W  yellow  deals,  3  in.  bv 

13  0  0  14  0  0 


11  0  0 

15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 
11  0 


Jj.  Jin.  by  9  in . 12  10  . 

,  «*os . 10  0  0 

mtSfiund  Petersburg 
W  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
.«  .1  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

»*»  .  11  0  0 

■tod  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

»  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

L».  ,,  battens  10  0  0 

W,:  dads .  16  10  0 

wr-'m.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

icw  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

i*-1*; . . . 32  0  0 

tetaukr  sizes .  33  0  0 

«*  me  oddments  .  28  0  0 

■Pine-Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6 

piad  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

gt  par  ft.  cube . . .  0  3  0 

O&k  Logs,  per  ft."oube’  0  5  0 

iLinscotOak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Pr . . .  0  0  8 

\  do .  0  “  - 

I  Wiopmv— Honduras,  Ta- 
*«iP»rt.  super,  as  inch  ...  0 

2".  f«ury.  per  ft.  sup.  as 
jJ’J'C American,  perftisup.  ° 

Sa.:: . - . ° 

Whitewood  Planks, 


0^ 


0  10 
0  0 


•ft  cube. 

W  flooring,  etc.—  . 

yellow,  planed  and 

yellow,  planad  and 
j^ia.  yeilow,  planed' ^d  0  14  0 
7 in.  white,  pinned  and  ® 
0  12  0 


Per  tqoare. 


KchJ0'  w^ib®;'pian'ed"aiid 

planed'  and 

yellow,  matched 
leaded  or  pointed  brda.  011  0 

Sjfcwhitet  ^ 

do.  do. 

'“•«6d.to9d. 


0  14  6 
0  12  6  •  0  15  0 


0  !5  0  0  16  6 


do.  0  14  . 

do.  0  10  0 

0  12  9 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ao. 

Li  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

'  *  '  e  >.  d. 


nai 

£**  Joists,  ordinary  £  B,  d. 
^  Girders,  ordinary  6  ^ 

^wdOhannels,  ordi- 

"  ’m““* . 

JOcluding  ordinary  pat- 

METAL8. 

3  10  S 
|  ,|  2 


7 10  0 
9  2  6 


7  10  0 
7  15  0 


6  12  6 


8  10 
10  12 


7  15  0 
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?ei  *i?a*  k*  London. 

M  s.  d 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 

8  15  0 

9  0  0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Sheet  Iron,  Black—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  — 

„  „  24  g .  IQ  0  0  ...  - 

„  „  _  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  10  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 
best  quality — 

Ordinary  Bizes  to  20  g .  15  10  0  — 

1.  „  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ...  — 

,,  26  g .  17  10  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

..  ,,  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,,  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ao. 


Per  tc 
s.  d. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  np  1 7 

Pipe  in  coils  . 17  12 

Soil  pipe  .  20  2 

Coinpo  pipe . . . 20  2 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  29  15 

Silesian . 29  10 

Coppee— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  . .  „ 

Copper  nails  . ,, 

Beass— 

Strong  Sheet .  , 

Thin  ,,  ,, 

Tin— English  Ingots .  ,, 

Soldee — Plumbers'  .  ,, 

Tinmen’s . . .  ,, 

Blowpipe... . . .  ,, 


a,  in  London, 
«  s.  d, 


0  0  11 
0  10 
0  0  11 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . . 

26  oz.  thirdB  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  o 
21  o 


2if  I.  per  ft.  delivered. 

2d. 

33d. 

3d. 

43d. 

33d. 

53  d. 

5d. 

83d. 

4M. 


i  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . .  2d. 

r  ::  ::::::  JJfc 

OILS,  Ao.  £  8 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . per  gallon  0  1*  7| 

11  ii  11  in  barrels  .  “  ’  " 

11  11  „  in  drums . 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes  . . 

n  11  1,  in  barrels  . 

•1  n  11  indrums . . . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

11  in  drums .  „  „  ^  „ 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  owt.  0  6  « 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  l) 


0  1  10 
0  1  91 
0  1  10 
0  2  0 
0  3  10 


VARNISHES,  Ao. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

PaleCopalOak . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  scats  of 

Churches  . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

8uperfino  Palo  Elastic  Carriage  . . 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . ! . *'**'*"”' 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

shell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

*v  nite  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Pa)  . 


Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  ., 

Brunswick  Blaok  . 

Berlin  Black  . 


French  and  Brush  Polish'.'! 


Per  gallon. 
£  a.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
ana  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or -other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
omce,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
w^poTrJi^®  keen  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
L/iiOlRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
o.oai  e^CUAe  or  *en<*  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
BUDject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
^fUn,satl8f“t.01T-  Tlie  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
Acceptance  a^1C^e  ™  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 

COI?munications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 

lating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
wid  net  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  Us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1003. ,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  }  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — For  constructing  a  sewer 
in  Cocken-lane,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
Smith,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

J.  Cleator,  Abbey-road,  Barrow-in- 
Furness* .  £140  17  9 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — For  constructing  a  stee 
road  bridge  over  the  Walney  Channel,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Sir  B.  Baker,  K.C.B.,  engineer,  2,  Queen  Square- 
place.  Queen  Anne's-mansions,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 
Sir  W.  Arrol  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  85,  Preston- 
street,  Glasgow*  . £87,900 

CHISWICK. — For  the  construction  of  (1)  egg-shaped 
concrete  tube  sewer,  42  in.  by  80  in.,  about  658  yds.  in. 
length,  along  Chiswick  Mall  and  New-road,  to  Pumping 
Station  ;  (2)  egg-shaped  concrete  tube  sewer,  30  iu.  by 
20  in.  for  a  length  of  about  600  yds.,  36  in.  by  24  in. 
for  a  length  of  about  706  yds.,  48  iu.  by  32  in.  for.  a 
length  of  about  91)  yds.;  and  an  egg-shaped  concrete 
tube  surface-water  sewer,  24  in.  by  16  in.,  for  a  length 
of  about  1.376  yds.,  in  Duke’s-avenue,  the  drive  of 
Chiswick  House,  and  Corney-road,  and  enlargement  of 
sump  at  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  for  Chiswick  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Barclay,  Surveyor,  Town  Ball, 
Chiswick ; — 

Laying  42  in.  by  30  in.  Scuier  along  Chiswick  Mall  to 
Pumping  Station. 

R.  W.  Swaker  &  Co . £4,275  0  0 

H.  Morecroft  .  4,250  0  0 

C.  W.  Killingback  &  Co .  3,800  0  0 

K.  Wall .  2,732  O  O 

J.  Dean  <fc  Co .  2,731  13  0 

T.  Watson,  jun .  2,635  0  0 

J.  Jackson  .  2,511  17  11 

T.  W.  Pedrette  .  2,405  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co.,  Hammersmith*  2,387  0  0 

T.  H.  Macdonald .  1,600  0  0 

Laying  Concrete  Tube  Servers  and  Surface-water  Drains 
along  Duke’s-avenne  to  the  Pumping  Station,  Chiswick. 

C.  W.  Killingback .  £10,300  0  0 

T.  H.  Macdonald  .  9,600  0  0 

R.  W.  Swaker  &  Co .  8,865  0  0 

H.  Morecroft .  8.850  0  0 

J.  Jackson .  8,372  3  4 

E.  Wall  .  8,000  0  0 

J.  W.  Dean,  Ltd .  7,906  6  6 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  7,839  0  0 

T.  Watson,  jun .  7,838  0  0 

T.  W.  Pedrette,  Stamford  Hill*  7,450  0  0 


CWMBACH. — For  erecting  a  schoolroom  in  Ynys- 
aynon,  Cwmbach,  Aberdare,  for  the  trustee  <  of 
Bothania  Chapel.  Mr.  D.  Morgan,  surveyor,  Aber- 
nantygwes,  Cwmbach,  Aberdare  : — 

M.  Thomas  . £827  I  B.  Jones  .  £675 

R.  O.  Jone3 .  715  J.  Jones.  Gwaur  Cot- 

D.  S.  Davies  ......  678  j  tage,  Aberamm*  . .  662 


ENFIELD. — For  a  concrete  retaining  wall  at  the 
side  of  the  Turkey-street  Brook,  for  the  Urban  Distiict 
Council.  Mr.  R.  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Enfield 

Jennings  &  Grenfell,  Waltham  Cross  ....  £386 


FA  VERSHAM. — For  erecting  schools  for  900  children, 
for  the  Faversham  Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Grant,  architect.  Quantities  by  architect 


Cornelius 

Son . £15.690  0  0 

Whiting  Bros.  16,356  0  0 
G.  Browning  14,995  0  0 
G.  Wallis  & 

Sons  ....  14,967  0  0 
W.J.  Adcock  14,923  0  0 
Gann  &  Co. .  14,844  0  0 
Hayward  & 

Paramor..  14,749  0  0 
7iso  .  14,475  0  0 


G.  Bowes  ..  £14,325  0  0 
Ratcliff  Bros.  14,050  0  0 

T.  Monk _  14,031  3  9 

J.  T.  May  . .  14,000  O  0 

W.  Judges..  13,938  0  0 
G.  H.  Pett- 
man  ....  13,834  0  0 
Fuller  & 

Reeve _  13,750  0  0 


A.S.Ingleton, 
Herne  Bay* 


13,683  15  7 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. — For  erecting  twenty  houses  for 
the  Buttry  Hatch  Building  Club.  Mr.  C.  Telford 
Evans,  architect,  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff : — 

E.  Hughes,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Cardiff . £3,060 


GLOUCESTER _ For  George-street  Branch  Post 

Ofllce  extension 

Cr. 

W.  Bowers  &  Co . £2,960  ....  £116  j 

A.  J.  Colborne .  3,189  ....  215 

A.  S.  Cooke .  3,260  -  146 

W.  Jones  .  3,350  ....  130 

J.  Byard  &  Sons .  3,465  ....  210 

A.  Estcourt  &  Sons .  8,447  ....  147 

W.  E.  Blake .  3,445  ....  136 

J.  Gurney .  3,700  ....  180 

A.  E.  Denby  &  Co .  3,900  -  150 

A.  King  &  Sons  .  4,582  ....  -00 

R.  Wilkins  <fe  Sons .  4,689  ....  171 


GRIMSBY.— For  convalescent  wards,  etc.,  at  Grunsby 
and  District  Hospital,  for  the  Amalgamate^  Friendly 
and  Trade  Societies’  Gala  Committee.  Mr.  R.  u. 
Scaping,  architect,  Grimsby 


J.  A.  Thomas .  £921  15  . 

G.  &  J-  Smith  850  8  6 

Cook .  812  10  8 

H  e  w  i  n  s  & 

Goodbund. .  791  0  0 
Holmes* 

Ricbardsoq .  787  10  0 


Waterman  ..  £774  3  0 
Kitching  ....  766  13  4 
Gilbert  & 

Klrton  ....  764  0  0 
H.  Marrows, 

84,  Garden- 

st.,  Grimsby*  744  2  11 
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GRIMSBY.— For  erection  of  Sunday  School  and 
internal  alterations  to  Baptist  Church.  Freeman-street. 
Messrs.  Gareide  4  Pennington,  architects,  Ropergate, 
Pontefract.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

Henings  4  Goodband,  Grimsby* . £1,377 


ILFORD.— For  additional  stabling  at  depot,  Ley- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Ilford  : —  ^ 

T.  4  A.  Wilimott,  The  Hill,  High-road,  Ilford*  £218 


KINGSTOWN.— For  laying  a  6-in.  water  main  at 
Glenageary,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Berry,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown.  Quantities 
by  Surveyor  : —  „ 

J.  Kelly,  Newbridge,  Ireland . £498  12  6 


KIRTON  (Lines.). —  For  lengthening  the  Market  Stead 
Bridge,  for  the  Holland  County  Council.  Mr.  L.  Starbie, 
District  Main  Road  Surveyor,  Wellington  House,  Skir- 
beck  : — 

Sherwin  &  Son,  Boston .  £179 


LLANDAFF — For  providing  and  laying  400  yds.  of 
Newbiidge  stone  kerbing  in  Cardiff-road,  for  the 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House,  20,  Park-place, 
Cardiff 

Maggs  &  Co.  ..  £105  16  0  1  Osmond  &  Sons  £78  10  0 

J.  C.  Evans  ..  104  12  0  J.  Ashley .  76  9  2 

T.  R.  Williams.  79  8  4  |  C.  Davies .  64  3  4 

For  100  lineal  yds.  of  9 -in.  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer,  etc., 
Highwalls,  Dinas  Powis. 


J.  Ashley _ 

Maggs  4  Co. . 
C.  Osmond  ., 
J.  Brock  . . . , 
J.  C.  Evans  . , 


£205  11  5 


166  5 


152  6  11 
128  19  6 
127  19  10 


C.  Davies....  £110  11  11 
W.  Ball  ....  108  0  8 

J.  Britton, 

Dinas  Powis, 

Glam.*  ....  80  8  9 


MERTHYR  TYDFIL.— For  alterations  to  Aberdare 
training  schools,  for  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Guardians. 
Mr.  T.  Roderick,  architect,  Clifton-street,  Aberdare. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

M.  Thomas . £219  0  |  D.  Davies,  Aber- 

D.  Rees  .  210  0  |  dare*  .  £179  11 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  houses,  Derby-grove,  Derby- 
road  :— 

W.  &  J.  Simonst  .  £911 

[|  Lowest  of  ten  tenters  received.] 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  house,  Luck  now-drive,  Map- 
perly  Park.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  4  W.  R.  Gleave, 
architects,  18,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham  r— 

G.  Hopewell  4  SonsJ .  £980 

[{Lowest  of  ten  tenders  received.] 


8CROPTON. — For  laying  330  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  pipe 
sewer  and  108  yds.  of  0-in.  pipes,  etc.,  for  the  Repton 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bullock,  Surveyor, 
~  '  >n,  near  Burton-on-Trent : — 


H.  Bennett  . . 

£210 

0 

10 

|  T.  Badford  . .  £185 

0 

0 

J.  4  J.  Warner 

206 

0 

0 

J.  Blood,  Hat- 

Brown  4  Sou 

190 

5 

6  1 

|  ton*  .  171 

8 

9 

W.  Wocd  .... 

186 

0 

o  1 

R.  Goodwin..  140 

0 

0 

SHEFFIELD. — For  erecting  training  college  hostel, 
Coliegiate-crescent.  Messrs.  Gibbs  4  Flockton,  archi¬ 
tects,  16.  St.  James's-row,  Sheffield  : — 

Am  itage  &  Hodgson .  £11,869  0  0 

W.  Moss  4  Son,  Ltd .  11,660  0  0 

J.  T.  Wright .  11,464  0  0 

G.  Carr .  11,000  0  0 

J.  Eshelby  &  Son  .  10,925  0  0 

Dyson  4  Sou  .  10,914  10  0 

T.  Lowe  &  Sons .  10,790  0  0 

H.  Turton  .  10,615  0  0 

W.  4  A.  Forsdike  .  10,680  0  0 

T.  &  H.  Wheen  .  10,580  0  0 

G.  Longden  4  Son,  Ltd .  10,497  11  0 

J.  Fid  ter,  Ltd .  10,350  0  0 

J.  Wilkinson  4  Sons  .  10,350  0  0 

Ash,  Son.  4  Biggin,  Ltd .  10.260  0  0 

H.  Brumby  4  Son .  10,255  0  0 

Dawson.  Jones,  &  Co .  10,209  10  6 

J.  Mastin  4  Son .  10,175  0  0 

H.  Boot  4  Sou  .  10,1 60  0  0 

D.  O'Neill  4  Son .  9,962  0  0 

T.  Roper  4  Son.  Ltd.,  Sheffield*  9,905  0  0 


SOUTH  MOLTON. — For  new  isolation  ward  at  the 
Workhouse,  South  Molton,  North  Devon,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  South  Molton  Union.  Mr;  Fred.  F.  J. 
Sanders,  architect  and  surveyor,  6,  New-road,  South 
Molton : — 

J.  JWestacolt. . . .  £232  0  I  W.  Sanders  4  Son  £205  0 
F.  A .  Hooper ... .  229  10  W.  Parsons, 

J.  Southwood....  210  0|  Chulmleigh*  ..  199  18 


THE  BUILDER. 


WHITCHURCH. — For  private  street  improvement 
works,  Belle  Vue-crescent  and  Hawthorn-road,  for  the 
Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House,  20,  Park- place, 
Cardiff  : — 


S.  Hewlett _ £ 977  2  4 

S.  Shail  .  923  16  7 

J.  Broch .  922  18  0 

C.  Davies  ....  810  0  5 


E.  Osmond  4 

Sons  . £786  8  3 

F.  Ashley  ....  709  16  4 

T.  R.  Williams, 

Cardiff*  ....  734  4  4 


WHITCHURCH.— For  private  street  improvement 
works.  Hawthorn-road  West,  Hazelhurst-road,  and  two 
back  lanes,  for  the  Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr  J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House, 
20,  Park-place,  Cardiff  : — 


J.  Broch  . .  £1,072  19 
8.  Hewlett..  1,063  ’ 

S.  Shail  ....  - - 

C.  Davies  . 

C.  Osmond 
4  8ons  . .  906  18 


1,032  13  10 
919  3  1 


J.  Ashley  . . 
T.  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Car- 


£8:9 


WHITCHURCH.— For  private  street  improvements 
in  Evansfleld-road  and  two  back  lanes,  for  the  Llandaff 
and  Dinas  Powis  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Holden,  Surveyor,  Park  House,  20,  Park-place, 
Cardiff  * 

J.  Broch . £721  0  3  I  C.  Davies  ....  £000  18  6 

S.  Shail  .  607  3  9  F.  Ashley  -  554  15  0 

S.  Hewlett ....  605  1  9  J.  R.  Williams, 

J.  Rees  .  615  4  8  |  Cardiff* -  637 


8  2 


WHITCHURCH. — For  private  street  improvement 
works  in  West-road,  for  the  Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Park 
House,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff 
8.  Hewlett....  £670  10  3  I  E.  Osmond  4 

S.  Shail  .  567  3  3  Sons  . £432  11  0 

J.  Broch .  658  8  0  J.  R.  Williams, 

C.  Davies  _  494  6  4  Cardiff*  ....  431  15  3 

F.  Ashley  ....  452  10  0  I 


WIMBLEDON.— For  erecting  ten  small  villas.  Chats- 
worth-avenue,  Kingston-road,  for  the  Polytechnic 
Estate,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  C.  Poole,  architect,  Prested-road, 
Clapham  Junction  : — 


Cropley  Bros., 

Ltd . 

P,  B.  Evans  4 
Co .  5,171 


A.  G.  Crisp . . . 

8.  N.  Boole  .... 

F.  D.  Hidden.. 

G.  W.  Eyles  . . 

Batten  Bros.  . . 

J .  Bafker  4  Qo. 

Jones  Biob .  8.85 

J.  E.  Saunders  .  3,840  13 

F.  Kinnaird  . 

G.  Richardson 

B.  Mimmack  . 

T.  B.  Hope . . . 


4,900 

4,700 

4,662 

4,510 

4,480 

4,370 


3  794 
3,705 
3.704 


T.  B.  Campion  .  £3.641 
F.  W.  Harris  4 

Co.,  Ltd .  3,670 


J.  O.  Russell  . 

G.  Douglas - 

H.  Coombs  4 


W.  Roberts. . . . 

A.  Ray  . 

Hall  4  Jacobs  . 
R.  N.  Mftrrable. 
H.  E.  H.  Buck¬ 
ingham  .... 
Harbour  4 
English,  Soutli- 
end-on-Sea*  . . 


3,420 

3,390 

3,300 

3,128 

3,007 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  4c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


ST0NR 

FliUATE.Ui,  , 


ham  hill  W. 
doulting  Ss  ec 


.  .  .  Somerset.  ^ 

London  Agent Mr  V  a  nr, 

IS,  CrWMtr.'j^JliM, 


Asphalt,.— The  Sevssel  H 
Asphalte  Company  (M.  „  ■Wiilm 
Poultry,  E.C,-Vefitrand£S0‘».' 
for  damp  courses,  rail.™  .-rwt»*>i* 


for  damp  courses,  railway 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables  co.  .il 

Forth  [1,1.1. 


SPRAGUE  &  C0„  ltd.,  " 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIES 
4  &  5,  East  Hardiug-strelt, 
Fetter-lane,  E,C 

QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGEApm 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  r>3 

METCHIM  4  SON  I'ffiSSpS 

“  QUANTITY  SUEYEY0ES’  diS  S1, 
For  1905,  price  65.,  post  7d.  h  I*,* 


GRICE  &  C0.,S; , 

ADDISON  WHARF,  KENSIHCTOII 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Situ 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 

CAEN  Stone  {  For  Rome  trios  u 
in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling, 


ASPHALTE 

Fori 

For  Flit  Roofs,  Basements,  4  ctlnr  Flws, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  kj 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Loidoi,  Ic.  I 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  informstioa 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Cotnpaa;, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNET  till, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  &•  Silver  Medals  Awarded, 


IRON  CISTERNS, 


F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  m 

Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot-Water  Circulate 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD„  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH, S.E. 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

Havelock  Works,  Litherland.  47  H  49.  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation  Roil 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  NORTH  BRIXTON,  LONDON._PROfessc 


Bbrbsford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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NEW  GUILDHALL  OFFICES  AT  THE  BAR-GATE,  SOUTHAMPTON.— Mr.  R.  M.  Lucas,  Architect 
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The  Trades  Union  Congress. 

HE  Trades  Unior 
Congress,  which 
assembled  on  Sep- 
tember  4  at  Hanley, 
was  attended  by 
457  delegates,  and 
at  the  first  day’s 
sitting  the  Report 
of  the  Parliamen- 
larv Committee  was  received.  This  report 
m  chiefly  concerned  with  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  failure  to  obtain  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  and  the  Work 
mens  Compensation  Bill,  and  it  included 
a  statement  that  capital  was  arrayed 
apmst  the  workers,  organised  as  il 
wver  had  been  before,  supported  b) 
Mroense  influence  of  an  unjusl 
'tate  of  the  law.  The  President,  or 
tin'  following  day,  also  indulged  in  sonu 
1  *t°ric  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
/  the  Trades  Disputes  Bil 
ibiv  a  lurid  light  upon  the  boastec 
™  absolutely  fraudulent  representative 
fritter  of  the  House  of  Commons.’ 
>  cannot  help  regretting  that  thii 
aaaua  meeting  of  the  representativei 
’ '  "  Tra|fps  Unions  should  become  the 
""won  of  so  much  rhetorical  effer 
'wnce.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
l™»t  out  from  time  to  time  the  excellent 
accomplished  by  the  Trades  Unions 
especially  in  connexion  with  theii 
•rsanisatmn  as  provident  clubs,  anc 
■  “T  h,ive  “Iso  power  to  further  the 
•*  ,°f  tteir  members  by  bringing 
™  legitimate  grievances  before  the 
f  lc  allli  Parliament,  their  leaden 


have  yet  to  learn  that  these  interests 
are  not  forwarded  by  extravagant  and 
irresponsible  utterances  so  much  as  by 
the  grave  and  businesslike  conduct  that 
they  so  ably  display  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  under  their  direction.  To  talk 
nowadays  of  class  legislation  is  to  waste, 
the  breath,  since  a  study  of  the  statute 
books  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  in- 
controvertibly  proves  that  the  only  legis¬ 
lation  that  can  so  be  denominated  is 
legislation  in  favour  of  theworking  classes. 
The  history  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill 
itself  is  •  a  testimony  to  the  extreme 
consideration  shown  by  Parliament  to 
tbeir  interests.  In  the  first  place  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  this  question. 
The  Trades  Unions,  in  their  wisdom, 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  this  inquiry 
and  prevented  those  whom  they  were 
able  to  influence  from  giving  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  This  was  con¬ 
duct  alone  sufficient  to  alienate  sympathy 
from  a  cause  so  conducted,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
dealing  with  the  questions  before  the 
Commission,  and  before  it  had  reported, 
received  careful  consideration.  The 
history  of  this  Bill  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  The  Trades  Unions  adopt 
the  attitude  of  the  spoilt  child  :  unless 
they  can  have  all  that  they  choose  to 
ask  for  they  prefer  to  take  nothing,  and 
it  is  significant  that  the  amendment 
upon  which  their  representatives  chose 
to  wreck  their  own  and  premature  Bill 
was  one  which  compelled  pickets  to 
move  away  where  any  subject  was 
suffering  annoyance  from  such  picket. 


That  Parliament  should  have  considered 
that  anomaly  called  “  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  ”  at  all  is  a  testimonial  to  the  care 
it  devotes  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
working  classes,  but  that  annoyance  to 
the  public  should  have  been  legalised  by 
Parliament  would  have  been  a  grievance 
to  a  far  larger  class  than  the  Trades 
Unionists,  and  a  disgrace  to  any  Parlia¬ 
ment.  We  have  frequently  been  able  to 
show  by  reference  to  statistics  that  the 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  Taff  Vale  case 
has  had  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
relations  between  the  Unions  and  em¬ 
ployers  :  a  steady  decrease  has  ta  ken  place 
in  strikes,  and  trade  disputes  have  been 
settled  on  a  business  basis  by  conference 
between  those  directly  concerned.  That 
some  points  require  consideration,  as, 
for  instance,  the  exemption  of  sick  pay 
and  benevolent  funds  from  liability, 
and  the  law  regulating  the  authority 
and  agency  of  individuals  in  relation 
to  the  Trades  Union  funds,  is  generally 
admitted,  yet  these  points  find  no  place 
in  the  address  of  the  President,  who 
preferred  to  thunder  forth  threats  as  to 
what  the  Trades  Unions  had  to  “  avenge  ” 
in  reference  to  acts  of  commission  or 
omission  alleged  on  the  part  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  connexion  with  recent  legislation. 
One  of  these  acts  of  omission  was  the 
failure  to  pass  an  amendment  to.  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts.  The 
attitude  of  the  Trades  Unions  towards 
this  amending  Bill  is  only  another 
example  of  the  impracticable  attitude 
their  leaders  like  to  assume  on  such 
occasions.  At  the  last  Congress  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
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of  the  Home  Office  was  passed 
over  in  silence ;  and  although  that 
Report  required  careful  consideration 
by  those  concerned,  and  the  Bill  framed 
upon  it  has,  as  we  have  from  time  to  time 
shown  in  these  columns,  left  some  points 
in  an  unsatisfactory  position,  no  attempt 
has  in  the  past  been  made  by  the  Trades 
Union  leaders  to  draw  attention  to  these 
questions  and  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
workable  measure; 

This  year  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  a  fresh  resolution  was  brought 
forward  on  the  subject  of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation,  and  some  discussion  ensued 
as  to  whether  a  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  on  the  part  of  employers 
against  their  liabilities  under  the  Acts 
should  be  resolved  on,  or  whether  it 
should  be  State  insurance,  and  in  the 
result  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour 
of  State  insurance.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  question  was  discussed 
before  the  Departmental  Committee,  and 
that  although  they  considered  it  outside 
the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  it  was  recog¬ 
nised  that  some  system  to  secure  the 
workmen  might  have  to  be  considered, 
more  especially  if  the  Acts  were  extended. 
Another  recommendation  embodied  in 
the  resolution  brought  forward  before 
the  congress  was  the  abolition  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  of  the 
clauses  referring  to  wilful  misconduct. 
It  really  is  surprising  that  any  reasonable 
body  of  men  can  be  found  to  advocate  a 
system  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
men  who  wilfully  misconduct  themselves. 
The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts' 
marked  a  great  departure  from  principles; 
hitherto  accepted  when  they  provided 
that  men  who  had  contributed  to  an 
accident  by  their  own  negligence  should 
.  nevertheless  have  a  claim  upon  their  em¬ 
ployer  ;  but  how  can  it  be  to  the  interests 
of  either  the  employer  or  the  employed 
that  a  workman  guilty  of  wilful  mis¬ 
conduct  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
-  platform  with  others  ?  It  is  possible  for  a 
.  workman  still  acting  in  the  course  of 
..his  employment  and  nominally  furthering 
his  employer’s  interests  to  injure 
machinery;  if  he  injures  himself  in  so; 
doing,  is  lie  to  claim  compensation  from! 
•the1  employer  ?  The  whole  doctrine  is : 
-toO  "absurd.  ; 

■  The  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act  is  a; 
measure  that  marks  a  departure  from 
all  the  economic  traditions  hitherto 
observed.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  a  statute  would  have  been 
received  by  the  Trades  Unions  with 
acclamation,  as  representing  at  least, 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  introduction 
of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  ;  but  in 
the  Presidential  address  we  find  it  only 
alluded  to  as  an  “  abortion  ”  and  “  a 
bit  of  flimsy  political  window-dressing.” 
It  "is  hard  to  see  how  the  Aliens  Act 
can  be  twisted  into  anything  prejudicial 
to  the  Trades- Unions,'  yet' in  the  mouth 
of  the  President  this  is  made  the  .subject 
of  a  .  grievance-,,  whilst  with  delightful 
inconsistency  he  in  the  same  breath 
condemns,  the  introduction  of  alien 
labour  into  the  mines  of  South  Africa. 

■ '  On  the  usual  resolution  for  an  Eight 
Hours’  Day  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
representative  for  Lancashire  stated  that 
the  operatives  for  Lancashire  could  not 
adopt  a  hard  and  fast  eight  hours’  day, 
as  their  industry  had  to  meet  the  keen 


foreign  competition  of  other  countries, 
including  America.  We  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  the  operatives  of  Lancashire 
on  their  good  sense,  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  principles  which  alone  can  govern 
commercial  prosperity. 

The  Trades  Unions  now  comprise  a 
very  large  body  of  able  workers  and 
intelligent  men,  capable,  as  they  have 
shown,  of  excellent  management  of 
some  of  their  affairs,  and  the  question  for 
them  to  consider  is,  Is  it  to  their  interest 
that  their  affairs  should  be  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  spirit  indicated 
above  ?  They  are  not  political  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  much  of  their  influence  will 
be  lost  if  they  appear  merely  as  a  federa¬ 
tion  to  advance  extreme  socialistic 
doctrines.  We  venture  to  think  a  very 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
three  past  years  in  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour,  the  interests  of  which 
are  in  the  long  run  identical.  The 
absence  of  strikes  and  the  increase  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  are  lasting 
tributes  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Trades  Unionists,  and  the  Trades  Unions 
funds  are  being  applied  more  profitably 
than  in  providing  strike  pay  and  paying 
law  costs  ;  and,  seeing  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  policy  of  compromise,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  an  uncompromising 
attitude  should  be  that  assumed  by  the 
representatives  at  the  annual  Congress 
which  is  so  publicly  reported. 

- ^ - 

ON  THE  PLANNING  OF  MUNIMENT  - 
ROOMS. 

By  Walter  H.  Godfrey. 

BlgHE  rapid  growth  of  scientifically - 
|sj  conducted  research  and  the 
LSa|  corresponding  increase  in  the 
value  of  actual  and  original  documents, 
have  made  the  preservation  of  records  a 
matter  of  the  very  utmost  importance  ; 
and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  large 
institutions,  or  of  town  and  national 
archives,  for  many  a  family  and  indi¬ 
vidual  collection  possesses  a  value 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  utmost  care  in 
the  protection  of  the  papers  which  it 
holds,  as  it  were,  in  tiust.  Now  that 
under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  Douglas 
Cockerell  and  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Page, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  have  under¬ 
taken  the  good  work  of  the  repair  and 
calendaring  of  private  collections,  we  may 
hope  that  all  these  really  priceless  records 
of  days  whose  oblivion  is  relieved  alone 
by  means  of  their  existence — records 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  terribly 
subject  to  mutilation  and  decay — will 
have  the  full  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  that  is  their  due. 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  service 
in  the  design  of  buildings  or  portions  of 
libraries,  etc.,  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
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and  will  serve  at  least  t„  . 
chief  features  which  fit 

should  contain.  The  main. 
are  complete  ventilation  JS'*"16 
fire  accessibility  of 
111  large  buildings,  economv  nf  1 

The  thorough  venfi£fe 

ments  is  now,  I  believe,  senmli  ^ 
nised  to  be  essential.  The  u  *' 
therefore,  on  which  +k„ .  stle‘ves, 
should  be  quite  open  whfflr* 'i?*1®1 
a  great  boon  to  the  searcher  an/,,?11  B 
it  is  needful  to  enclose  the 
or  cases,  these  should  haveln  ® 
in  the  side,  large  enough  to  admifu'" 

exclude  dust.  The  ventilation  rf  i 
should  he  provided,  if 
by  direct  cross  ventilation,  with  windnlr 
on  one  side  and  ventilators  in  th. 
on  the  other.  Movable  shutters  i„fc 
doors  answer  this  purpose  ,  J 
and  they  should  be  repeated  at 
stage  ot  the  room  if  it  '  -  - 

into  stories 


The  usual  precautions  being  taken  ,1 
making  the  building  itself  fit 
(including  fire-resisting  doors),  our  main 
concern  lies  with  the  fittings.  The  stack 
of  shelves  should  be  entirely  of  Wool 
material,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
convenient  for  this  than  lengths  of  T  and 
L  iron,  of  small  section  (say  2  in  b 
U  in.),  bolted  together.  The  main 
standards  are  carried  from  the  floor  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling,  and 
are  tied  together  by  horizontal  ties  at 
the  level  of  each  floor  and  at  the  ton. 
They  are  arranged  to  suit-  the  required 
shelving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  and  can 
easily  be  placed  at  any  given  distance 
from  one  another.  The  standards  should 
be  pierced  every  few  inches  with  holes 
for  the  bearers  of  the  shelves,  thus 
making  the  latter  adjustable  at  will, 
There  is  a  good  pattern  of  bearers  made 
of  two  pieces  of  L  iron,  of  a  length  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  shelf ;  one  of  the  two 
is  provided  with  iron  pegs  that  pas 
through  the  holes  in  the  standards 
and  lock  it  to  its  fellow  on  the  other  side, 
They  are  quite  easily  adjusted  (see 
Fig.  2)  and  form  a  very  firm  support 
for  the  shelves.  In  large  establishments 
Avhere  there  is  pretty  frequent  need  ol 
altering  the  size  and  position  of  stack 
of  shelves,  these  iron  cases  are  hy  far  the 
most  satisfactory  ;  for  a  couple  of  men 
can  take  a  large  room  to  pieces  in  liall 
a  day,  since  the  framework  is  entirely 
self-supporting  and  not  in  any  way 
fixed  to  the  building.  Strong  wire  netting 
can  be  used  to  separate  tbe  shelves 
botb  lengthwise  (Fig.  1,  A — B)  and 
between  the  divisions  (C — D).  This  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  various 
packets  of  papers  apart,  and  can  he. 
used  in  any  number  of  rL  J . . 


Fig.  1. 
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since  it  does  not  offer  any  appreciable 
obstacle  to  the  light. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
material  for  the  shelves  is  slate.  It 
m  be  obtained  in  almost  any  width, 
B  rigid,  non -absorbent,  impervious  to 
moisture  or  decay,  easily  cleaned,  and, 
shove  all,  is  proof  against  fire.  Of  course 
it  is  very  heavy,  but  the  iron  framework 
above  described  will  be  found  of  ample 
strength  for  its  support.  It  need  not 
be  more  than  £  in.  or  $  in.  in  thickness, 
and  should  be  quite  smooth  in  surface, 
hating  the  front  edge  carefully  rounded. 

Bv  this  means  we  have  a  perfectly 
elastic  system  of  storage,  constructed 
entirely  of  fireproof  material,  and  quite 
wn  to  free  ventilation.  Usage  will  soon 
determine  the  various  sizes  of  shelves 
motf  often  required,  and  these  can  be 
1  sacked  in  readiness.  When  it  is 
required  to  fit  up  a  room  afresh,  or 
readjust  the  existing  fittings,  the  iron 
standards  are  set  up  in  their  positions 
■j  framed  together  by  the  horizontal 
to*,  the  wire  netting  is  stretched  across, 
the  bearers  are  slipped  into  the  holes 
that  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
*tth  the  placing  thereon  of  the  shelves 
*  "'Me  room  is  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation, 


T°  facilitate  the  accessibility  o 
jwiiments  it  js  preferable  to  div 
Wty  room  into  stages  of,  say,  7 
Jft.  making  a  floor  at  each  sta 
yt  open  ironwork  between  each 
the  uprights  of  the 
7*1 1uite  strong  enough  to  su 
*  Rework  of  the  floor.  Conn 
be  made  by  an  iron  spiral  stai; 
to*  floors  should  be  made  in  mo 
to  of  cast-iron  gratings,  w 
?asib'  lifted  up  from  their  fi 
Pv’ a(^m^  of  the  passing  of  bu 
ocuments,  in  loading  and  unlo; 
shelves  Provision  may  be 
but  it  will  be  gem 

kJtt,hat  the,lr  Weipht  is  sufficiei 

&17laCe*  Ifc  ^  advisable 

hsiviffpt  V  ??r’  at  eacb  8tage,  int 

tkf  T tf 1 %  placed  directly  a 

2  the  room),  so  that  any 
can  be  hauled  i 
10  Proper  height ;  this  will  also  giv 


opportunity  of  ensuring  more  complete 
ventilation,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  shelves  themselves  being  of  no 
height  greater  than  7  ft.,  are  within  a 
man’s  reach,  and  no  steps  are  required. 
Each  shelf  should  be  kept  as  close  to  the 
other  as  may  be  practicable,  both  for 
economy  of  space  and  the  exclusion  of 
dust,  as  also  to  prevent  the  use  of  any 
leverage  on  the  edge  of  the  slate ;  boxes 
and  papers  should  be  drawn  out  hori¬ 
zontally  to  avoid  damage,  and  this  is 
ensured  by  keeping  the  shelves  close  to 
one  another.  The  bottom  shelf  ought 
to  be  raised  5  in.  or  d  in.  above  the  floor  ; 
its  contents  will,  then,  not  be  liable  to 
injury  from  the  feet,  and  will  escape  the 
dust  better  ;  besides  which,  in  the  case 
of  fire,  they  will  not  run  such  serious 
risk  of  damage  from  the  water  that  will 
be  poured  into  the  building. 

The  stacks  of  shelves  will  be,  naturally, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  light,  so 
that  the  windows  may  look  straight 
down  the  space  between  them;  Where 
great  economy  of  space  is  required,  the 
width  of  these  passages  will  be  regulated 
in  part  by  the  depth  of  the  shelves  and 
of  the  packets  that  must  be  drawn  from 
them.  As  long  as  this  creates  no  incon¬ 
venience,  the  distance  between  the  stacks 
may  be  as  small  as  3  ft.,  or  even  slightly 
less.  A  good  passage-way  should  he 
left  on  the  window-side  of  the  room, 
along  which,  beneath  the  windows,  it  is 
convenient  to  place  a'  long  counter  or 
table  at  each  story,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  parcels  and  identifying  docu¬ 
ments  ;  between  the  windows,  too,  a  few 
shelves  may  be  fixed  for  the  temporary 
placing  of  unclassified  bundles,  or  packets 
to  which  a  borrowed  paper  has  not  yet 
been  returned — a  system  that  con¬ 
siderably  decreases  the  possibility  of  the 
loss  or  mislaying  of  records.  The  index 
to  each  set  of  shelves  is  hung  to  most 
advantage  at  the  end  opposite  the  light: 

If  the  record-room  itself  is  to  be  used 
for  research  work,  and  is  not  merely  a 
place  of  storage  (as",  for  instance,  when 
it  forms  the  part  of  a  private  library),  it 
may  be  furnished  with  a  deep  recess  or 
bay  window,  divided  from  the  main  room 
by  an  arch,  which  can  be  fitted  and 


furnished  as  a  small  study.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  muniment-rooms  are  not 
large,  and  are  merely  an  adjunct  to  the 
main  hall  or  room  of  a  library,  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves  may  be  stored  in 
convenient  recesses,  which  should  be 
built  as  safes,  and  provided  with  sliding 
fireproof  doors,  quickly  to  isolate  them 
from  the  accidental  outbreak  of  fire. 

But  these  are  rather  considerations  of 
general  planning,  which  it  is  scarcely  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  here.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  above  notes  have  been 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  a  muniment- 
room,  in  itself ;  the  disposition  and 
general  plan  of  a  building  being  so 
entirely  dependent  on  special  require¬ 
ments  and  circumstances.  But  whether 
the  storage-rooms  are  ranged  around  a 
central  reading-room,  or  occupy  a 
separate  wing  of  the  building  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  cool  and 
well-ventilated,  the  only  serious  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  prevention  of  fire; 
But  this  is  only  too  serious,  where  a  loss, 
having  once  happened,  is  quite  irremedi¬ 
able,  and  therefore  no  precautions  can 
be  too  great.  Electric-light  should  be 
admitted  only  in  steel  conduits,  and  its 
position  should  he  carefully  studied ; 
but  where  all  but  the  papers  themselves 
are  uninflammable,  it  should  be  possible, 
with  some  thought,  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
its  extreme  minimum. 


Elementary  School,  Romsey  Town. — A  new 
public  elementary  school  was  opened  in  Romsey 
Town  on  the  4th  inst.  The  building  comprises 
a  central  hall,  with  eight  classrooms,  opening  off 
direct.  Six  of  these  are  to  accommodate  fifty 
scholars  each  and  the  remaining  two  sixty. 
There  are  also  cloakrooms  and  lavatories  and 
storerooms,  with  a  private  room  for  the  head¬ 
master.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  hot  water. 
Outside,  the  playground  is  arranged  in  two 
sections,  that  on  the  north  side  being  for  girls  and 
that  on  the  south  or  farther  side  for  boys.  The 
yards  are  paved  with  asphalt,-  and  contain  out 
offices,  shelters,  and  seating  accommodation. 
The  exterior  is  of  red  brick  with  white  stone 
facings,  and  overlooking  Mill-road  is  .the  bell 
tower,  below  which  is  a  reproduction  in  stone  of 
the  borough  coat  of  arms.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  the  school  is  bounded  by  walls  and 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  iron  railings.  The 
whole  area  occupied  is  some  3,000  sq.  yds. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  420  children,  and 
the  cost  will  amount  to  about  7,000L  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Gooday  &  Cressall,  of 
Colchester,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Son,  of  Cambridge. 
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NOTES. 


Wages 

and 

Strikes. 


Exaggerated  statements 
SSah  have  been  published  this 
'  week  in  the  daily  papers  as 

to  there  being  recent  cause  for  fresh 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  condition  01 
Winchester  Cathedral.  Nothing  new  has 
come  to  light  recently,  and  no  official 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  cathedral 
has  been  made  since  that  made  by  the 
cathedral  architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Colson, 
some  months  back,  which  report  was 
laid  before  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Fox  for  their  opinion  on  the  case  from 
the  architectural  and  the  engineering 
point  of  view  respectively.  They  agreed 
with  Mr.  Colson  that  shoring  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  immediate  preliminary  step, 
and  this  has  now  been  done.  Further 
than  that  nothing  has  been  or  will  be 
decided  upon  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  in  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
has  for  years  been  known  to  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fabric  that  the  state 
of  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  would 
eventually  necessitate  special  measures 
being  taken  for  its  security,  and  nothing 
new  has  come  to  light  recently.  The 
terms  of  the  interim  report  seem  to  have 
been  made  the  basis  for  sensational  para¬ 
graphs  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  which, 
we  understand,  are  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  _ _ 

The  annual  report  of  the 
Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  shows  the  continued 
decline  in  wages  during  the  year  1904 
that  would  be  anticipated  in  a  time  of 
depression,  the  mining  industries,  steel 
manufacture,  shipbuilding,  bottle  making, 
and  building  trades  being  those  principally 
affected.  The  building  trade,  it  is  stated 
showed  a  net  fall  for  the  first  time  since 
1893.  The  number  of  workpeople  whose 
change  in  wages  resulted  in  net  decreases 
was,  however,  smaller  than  in  the  two 
years  preceding.  As  we  read  the  figures, 
however,  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  aggre 
gate  still  shows  a  net  increase  over  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  statistics 
were  available,  viz.,  from  1895.  In  the 
year  under  review,  1904,  the  coal  miners 
represent  82  per  cent,  of  those  affected 
as  compared  with  84  per  cent,  in  1903 
and  83  per  cent,  in  1902.  16,018  work¬ 
people  had  their  hours  of  labour  reduced, 
and  11,000  out  of  the  16,792  workpeoph 
Whose  hours  of  labour  were  altered  were 
engaged  in  the  building  trade.  It 
satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year  the 
reduction  in  wages  is  less  than  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1904.  In  our  issue 
for  August  12  we  were  able  to  show 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  strikes  and  lockouts  that  1904 
was  a  record  year  for  the  small  number 
of  stoppages  in  industrial  undertakings 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
working  classes  that  this  should  be  the 
case  in  view  of  the  figures  showing  the 
above  '  reduction  ■  in  wages.  Times 
commercial  depression  used  to  be  those 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes,  and  it  seemed  hopeless  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
unsoundness  of  such  a  policy.  The  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law  made  by  the  decision 
in  the  Taff  Yale  case  in  1901  has  lessened 


the  power  of  the  agitator  and  has  proved 
advantageous  to  the  working  classes  by 
discouraging  strikes  ;  but,  nevertheless 
great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  good  meat, 
sense  of  the  working  classes  themselves, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  employers 
and  employed  will  continue  to  foster  the 


spirit  ofrconciliation  which  is  so  important  and  kindred  constitSt.810",'1 

_ UnfL  nartip.K.  mnrf.a.r  and  ,  UI 


The  Witharn 
Railway 
Disaster. 


Tim  latest  evidence  of  this  j ,  , 
in  the  programme  dr»„  S» 
United  States  Geological  e“  "P  V  tit 
ment.  The  mveStiga»>.l. 
ducted  during  the  eluinjr  Jj, l' 
include  inquiry  into  tt,! eai* 
character  of  sLd  „fv  ,  ^ 

« 6.  VC1>  stonp.  mu  j.. 


to  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

After  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest,  the  jury  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  return  more  than  a  nega¬ 
tive  verdict  so  far  as  concerns  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  The  locomotive  passed 
the  critical  point  without  derailment 
and  without  receiving  the  least  injury, 
thus  showing  the  advantage  of  'weight. 
As  for  the  other  rolling-stock,  all  the 
witnesses  examined  on  the  subject  were 
positive  that  no  defects  existed,  and  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  permanent  way 
was  of  very  similar  character.  A  some¬ 
what  suggestive  expression  used  by  the 
guard  in  the  carriage  next  to  the  engine 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any 
particular  attention.  His  words  were 
to  the  eflect  that  just  before  the  tram 
passed  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the 
station  a  jerk  occurred  which  was  “  much 
more  than  usual.”  There  is  evidence 
here  that  previous  shocks  had  regularly 
taken  place  at  Witham,  a  fact  that  is 
corroborated  by  a  letter  written  by  a 
passenger  well  acquainted  with  the  line. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  point  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  Colonel  Von 
Donop,  who  is  now  considering  the 
circumstances  oil  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  absence  of  any  defect  in 
the  vehicles  and  of  accidental  obstruc¬ 
tions  on  the  line,  the  natural  inference 
is  that  the  permanent  way  was  not  suit 
able  for  high-speed  traffic.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
disaster. 


,  ,  Wntlt 
‘?ts  »i  non. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Times  the 
British  canals,  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
chief  trunk  canals  of  this 
country  should  be  converted  into  roads 
for  fast  motor  traffic,  the  idea  being  that 
this  would  help  to  diminish  the  dust 
nuisance,  the  number  of  accidents,  and 
the  dislike  entertained  to  the  fast  motor 
on  existing  main  roads.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  it  would  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  plenty  of 
cars  would  patronise  the  new  highways 
and  their  owners  would  willingly  pay  any 
reasonable  tolls  necessary  to  provide 
return  for  the  capital  involved,  but  as 
more  cars  are  put  on  the  roads  year  by 
year,  no  reduction  could  be  expected  in 
the  number  using  ordinary  highways 
which,  after  all,  are  desirable  for  pleasure 
trips  and  indispensable  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  business  journeys.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  canal  system  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  means  of  transport.  The  amalga¬ 
mation  and  co-ordination  of  British 
inland  waterways  for  the  purpose  of 
through  navigation  is  clearly  the  only 
permissible  solution  of  the  canal  problem. 

Government  In  the  matter  of  inquiring 
Candnt  into  the  properties  of  struc- 
concrete  Tests,  tural  materials  the  Americans 
are  far  more  advanced  than  our  own 
authorities  and  scientific  institutions. 


mortar,  and  concrete  l(Sj 
and  concrete ;  and  teste  of* 

beams.  It  is  announced  £7^ 

on  mortar  and  concrete  will  l  7 t(sts 
to  show  their  ^ 

transverse  strength,  mrositv  ' 

bihty  ,  resistance  to  hel  and  Mi 

protecting  properties,  the  i 
vibration,  and  the  adhesion  between 
materials  and  metal.  A  comp*  ‘ 
series  of  experiments  willalsobemL, 

b  bhe5W0fc0MreteS 

bin  ding  blocks,  and  the  subject  ,| 
Crete  steel  will  receive  adequate  attentio 
Surely  here  is  an  example  worthy  | 
imitation  111  this  country. 

1  .  .  °esl  R*ver  *»  important 

link  has  been  completed  in  the*,, 

connexion  between  Egypt  and  the  Cane. 
Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  the 
inauguration  by  the  fact  that  Ik 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  anniversan 
of  the  occupation  of  Mashonalmuj 
was  conducted  by  the  President  oft, 
British  Association.  Those  * 
present  could  not  fail  to  he  reminded oi 
the  great  pioneer  to  whom  the  Eijkl 
people  owe  the  inception  of  the  Cape  te 
Cairo  Kailway,  and  o£  the  increasing®, 
ciation  of  abstract  and  applied  soitm 
When  Erasmus  Darwin  in  1185  wrotett 
prophetic  lines— 

ySoon  shall  they  arm  unconquered  steam  i!i>, 
Urge  the  slow  barge  and  draw  the  flying  car,'' 

he  could  little  have  foreseen  that  B 
great  -  grandson  would  open  a  raib 
bridge  in  the  heart  of  Equatorial  Africi. 
The  bridge  itself  crosses  the  river  at  i 
height  of  400  ft.  above  water  level  by  i 
single  span  of  600  ft.,  and  ranks  as onu: 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  iti 
class  in  the  world. 


The  Calcutta  Those  of  m  leaden  A 
improvement  are  familiar  with  the  crowds! 

Scheme.  con(jitioii  of  Oriental  rite 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  statenrt 
that  in  one  division  of  Calcutta  tb 
density  of  population  is  at  the  rated 
nearly  150,000  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  that  in  the  northern  wards  (• 
the  city  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  availab) 
space  is  covered  by  buildings.  Ate 
discussions  extending  over  several  m 
a  scheme  of  city  improvements  has  te: 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee reprer 
ing  the  Imperial  and  local  authorities, 
the  ratepayers,  and  the  mercantile ck«- 
The  chief  proposals  embodied  in  tf 
scheme  are  the  construction  of  mi- 
avenues,  north  to  south  and  east  tows 
with  diagonal  connecting  roads; » 
improvement  of  existing  thoroug 
the  provision  of  open  spaces  in  p- 
where  more  than  one-third  of  the  a 
is  covered  by  buildings ;  and  the  hr®3 
of  new  quarters  in  accordance  with  * 
able  building  regulations.  Furjht.  Is 
suggested  that  tie  execution  oiW 

ject  should  he  relegated  to  *  f 
authority,  comprising  61x  ** 
a  president.  From  tbs  brief 
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j  will  be  seen  that  the  measures  recom- 
Bended  for  the  improvement  of  Calcutta 
w  Dot  unlike  some  of  those  proposed 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Traffic.  Another  feature  of  resemblance 
wv  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chief 
iifficultv  attending  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme  is  that  of  finance. 


me  In  excavating  the  ground 
SSS*01  the  new  4  buildings  of 
site.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
ns  disturbed  a  few  days  ago  a  burial- 
ponnd  which  formerly  belonged  to  Grey 
Friars,  since  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate- 
street.  It  was  found  that  from  seventy 
to  eighty  separate  interments  had  been 
made  in  a  small  space  abutting  against 
the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  property 
|  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  ex- 
1  tending  to  beneath  the  swimming-bath  of 
Christ’s  Hospital.  The  burial-ground  may 
he  identified  by  a  reference  to  a  valuable 
set  of  plans  which  belonged  to  the  Stowe 
Collection  and  were  afterwards  acquired 
by  Frederick  Crace.  They  consist  of 
old  hand-drawn  copies  of  nine  drawings 
and  surveys,  made  in  or  about  1540, 
of  the  precincts  of  the  Franciscans’ 
Church,  the  adjoining  property  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  some  parts 
adjacent.  The  plans  delineate  the  now 
forgotten  foot-thoroughfare  (closed  to 
the  public  in  1818)  which  extended  from 
the  Stone  Gate,  nearly  opposite  Warwick- 
lane,  in  Newgate-street,  along  the  side 
»f  the  West  Cloister  of  Grey  Friars,  and 
» to  a  postern-gate  in  the  City  Wall, 
arid  thence  by  “  The  Walke  ”  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  outside  the  Town- 
ditch.  In  one  drawing  of  the  Grey 
hiare  precincts  are  plotted  two  “  church- 
prdes  at  the  angles  of  the  Walk  and 
the  postern,  the  one  to  the  west  as 
belonging  to  Christ  Church,”  and  the 
other  to  the  east  as  “the  churchyarde 
to  Christ  Hospitall  ”  ;  the  two  burial- 
pounds  lying  on  either  side  of  the  foot- 
just  beyond  the  Wall  and  at  the 
,  J  On  the  south-western  side  of  the 
is  plotted  “  churchyarde  for  the 
jjoro  of  the  Hospitale  that  is,  of 
•  Bartholomew.  Another  drawing 
2m  the  brew-house  of  St.  Bartbolo- 
adjoining  the  Stone  Gate  in 
We-street,  and,  within  the  angle  of 
Wall,  the  bakehouse  and  mill- 
the  brew-house  court,  and 
« Uoister  in  the  area,  seen  through 
S 5  i  g8,£om  Newgate-street,  called 
by  the  Blue  Coat  boys,  who 
f°r  the  last  time  on 
EL18;  Their  remoter  play- 
R.  >fhe  1north-east,  they  called 
Ihf  k?  k  • :  a  doorway»  near  the  swim- 
giving  access  to  St.  Bartholo- 

k the  City>WaneplaCed  ^  postern^ate 

i  fk£Lhl(l  S  .^^eenth  annual  ex- 
**«.  j  bibition  of  the  Photographic 
«f  tluTo*  .l7on> now  °pen  at  the  rooms 
°flPaiatera  in  Water- 
El  i  thc  “sual  character,  contain- 
Swuitf  ProP°Lrt,0“  of  photographs, 

L  v  0ther  subjects,  which 

CSjgffl ltloa1  ™P'y  for  dearness 
Pwinn  k’ai.nd-a  C0n8iderably  larger 
fe  «  S1?  f'm, at  a  special  artistic 
f,  il'2  'SVV 5,studies  of  ehildren. 

EL.  '! °f  half  tint,  are  very 
8.  d  qmte  in  a  category  apart 


from  the  ordinary  portrait  photograph. 
In  “  The  Barrel  ”  (4)  Mr.  A.  Cochrane 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  picture  of  the 
Dutch  School  in  regard  to  subject  and 
lighting ;  his  “  Mont  St.  Michel  ”  (12) 
is  a  print  on  rough  paper  simulating 
the  texture  of  a  water-colour.  Herr 
Kiihn  has  suceeded  in  arranging  a  real 
picture  in  “  Tuder  Diine,”  showing  two 
or  three  peasant  women  walking  in  file 
over  the  dunes.  Mr.  Benington  gets 
a  very  soft  aerial  effect  in  “  Surrey 
Woods  ”  (20).  Among  other  good  land¬ 
scape  effects  are  that  by  Dr.  Boon  (38), 
with  the  trees  showing  strong  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  against  a  faint  landscape  behind  ; 
Mr.  Hinton’s,  large  photograph  “  Hill¬ 
top  ”  (52)  with  the  sky  light  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill — very  effective ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall’s  **  The  Fron¬ 
tier  ”  (209),  a  subject  admirably  selected 
to  make  a  composition.  There  are  several 
not  unsuccessful  attempts  at  poetic 
subjects  expressed  by  nude  figures,  such  as 
Mr.  Steicben’s  “  In  Memoriam  ”  (130)  and 
Messrs.  Liebreicb  and  Stewart’s  “  Peccavi” 
(253),  a  nude  figure  in  a  disconsolate 
attitude  on  the  floor  of  a  dismal  room  ; 
the  figure  is  very  well  posed  in  reference 
to  lines  of  composition.  There  are  two 
or  three  figure  photographs  in  red, 
imitating  (not  unsuccessfully)  the  effect 
of  drawings  in  “  sanguine  ”  ;  and  M. 
Dubreuil’s  “  Frise  pour  cbambre 
d’enfants  ”  (111),  where  two  children  are 
photographed  as  the  centre  point  of  a 
row  of  conventional  trees  (which  must 
be  photographed  from  drawings),  is 
pretty.  Architecture,  as  usual,  receives 
far  less  attention  than  it  deserves  ;  but 
Mr.  F.  H.  Evans  shows  two  good  little 
interiors  in  Wells  and  Ely  (45,  46),  and 
Mr.  Somerford  one  “  Through  a  Norman 
Arch  ”  (198). 


We  may  remind  our  readers 
Annu af d inner,  who  are  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  that 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  is  this 
year  to  take  place  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
on  October  13.  The  Northern  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are  exerting 
themselves  to  render  the  visit  an  agreeable 
one.  On  October  12  the  President  will 
receive  the  R.I.B.A.  visitors  at  an  “  At 
Home  ”  in  the  evening.  On  October  13 
a  river  excursion,  concluding  with  a 
visit  to  Tynemouth  Priory,  has  been 
arranged  for  the  morning,  and  the 
Association  will  invite  the  visitors  to 
luncheon,  at  1.30  p.m.,  at  the  Barras 
Bridge  Assembly  Rooms.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  13  the  Castle  and 
Black  Gate  will  be  visited  (under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  Oliver  Heslop,  M.A., 
F.S.A.),  also  the  Cathedral,  the  Guildhall, 
Trinity  House,  All  Saints’  Church,  and 
the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  after  which  it  is 
hoped  arrangements  will  be  able  to  be 
made  for  afternoon  tea  at  the  Association 
Premises.  The  dinner  will  take  place  on 
the  same  day  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Old 
Assembly  Rooms,  Newcastle ;  and  on 
October  14  visits  have  been  arranged 
to  Durham  Cathedral,  etc.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
and  to  Hexham  Abbey,  etc.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges;  Under 
these  circumstances  the  visit  ought  to 
be  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  well  attended. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  declar¬ 
ing  the  result  of  this  competition  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the 
competitors  have  had  to  wait  more  than  three 
months  for  the  announcement  of  the  result 
of  a  competition  for  a  building,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  only  8,000£.  It  is  true  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  designs  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  but,  as  probably  not  more  than  the 
odd  thirty-one  merited  more  than  two 
minutes’  consideration,  the  number  cannot 
have  added  materially  to  the  labours  of 
either  the  assessor  or  the  committee. 

The  instructions  to  architects  were  dearly 
drawn,  and  were  not  modified  in  any  im¬ 
portant  respect  (save  one)  by  the  answers  to 
competitors’  questions.  The  one  exception 
was  in  the  number  of  stories,  which 
in  the  instructions  was  definitely  stated  to 
be  three,  but  was  afterwards  altered  to  two 
or  three.  The  accommodation  required  was 
not  of  a  complex  nature,  consisting  simply 
of  two  departments — an  art  school  of  ten 
rooms  and  a  science  school  of  seven  rooms, 
with  the  necessary  cloak-rooms  and  lava¬ 
tories,  bicycle  store,  and  heating  chamber. 
Provision  had  to  be  made  for  future  exten¬ 
sions,  but  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
render  the  problem  of  planning  as  difficult 
as  many  of  the  competitors  appear  to  have 
found  it.  Nor  can  any  particular  fault  be 
found  in  the  site,  which  is  an  almost  exact 
rectangle,  measuring  about  170  ft.  by  82  ft., 
and  very  nearly  level.  The  principal  front 
is  towards  a  private  street  on  the  north,  and 
a  new  street  will  also  be  formed  along  the 
east  end;  there  is  no  right  cf  light  over  the 
south  side,  and  competitors  were  instructed 
to  set  the  building  back  10  ft.  from  the  west 
boundary.  A  comparatively  simple  problem 
like  this  ought  not  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  so  many  designs  below  mediocrity. 

One  other  point  deserves  mention.  Com¬ 
petitors  were  asked  to  design  the  new  building 
so  that  it  will  ‘  ‘  harmonise  in  appearance  ” 
with  the  neighbouring  museum  (Eastgate 
House),  “which  is  a  building  cf  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Period  (1591).”  Some  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  appear  to  have  had  somewhat  hazy 
notions  of  the  characteristics  of  buildings  of 
Elizabeth’s  time,  or  to  have  thought  that  any¬ 
thing  would  harmonise  with  such  a  transition 
style. 

Messrs.  Russell  &  Cooper  (London),  the 
authors  of  the  first  premiated  design  (No.  72), 
have  designed  an  extremely  simple  and  sym¬ 
metrical  plan.  The  entrance  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  front,  and  leads  through  the 
entrance  hall  (16  ft.  wide)  to  the  principal 
staircase  on  the  south  side  or  Tear  of  the 
building.  These  form  the  transverse  axis, 
and  at  right  angles  to  this  central  line  is  the 
main  corridor  (8  ft.  wide).  To  the  left  and 
right  respectively  of  the  entrance  hall  the 
secretary’s  and  porter’s  rooms  are  placed, 
with  separate  store-room  for  each,  and  be¬ 
yond  these  are  the  woodwork-room  on  the 
left  and  the  cookery-room  on  the  right;  the 
cloak-rooms,  etc.,  are  grouped  around  the 
three  outer  sides  of  the  principal  stairs.  Future 
extensions  (four  classrooms  on  each  floor) 
are  shown  at  the  two  ends  of  the  building, 
the  longitudinal  corridor  being  produced  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  this  corridor  is  lighted 
from  the  ends  as  well  as  from  the  principal 
staircase  in  the  middle  and  from  the  south 
side  between  the  staircase  wing  and  the  two 
future  extensions.  The  plan  of  the  completed 
building  will  be  shaped  like  the  letter  rr,  the 
straight  side  forming  the  principal  front.  On 
the  first  floor  the  lecture-room  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  this  front,  with  a  classroom  at 
each  end  separated  from  it  by  folding  screens. 
Behind  the  longitudinal  corridor  the  two 
rooms  for  the  masters  are  placed,  with  separate 
store-rooms,  lavatories,  and  water-closets,  the 
two  groups  being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
principal  staircase.  On  the  second  floor  the 
elementary  art-room  is  placed  over  the  lecture 
room,  and  the  life-room  and  antique-room 
over  the  two  classrooms,  folding  screens  being 
again  adopted  between  the  three  rooms.  The 
four  remaining  art-rooms  are  shown  over  the 
two  groups  of  masters’  rooms.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  room  for  the  headmaster 
of  the  art  school  is  in  the  best  position,  and 
also  whether  a  folding  screen  between  the 
life-room  and  the  elementary  art-room  is  suit¬ 
able;  the  depth  of  the  classrooms  (30  ft. 
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from  the  window  wall)  is  also 
the  simplicity  of  the  general  “[“S';™11 
counterbalances  a  number  of  small  def  t^ 

The  elevations  are  of  a  heavier  and 
type  than  that  suggested  in  the  ™,tructlon  ’ 

and  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  plans 

The  second  premiated  design  (No .74)  is 
by  Messrs.  Crouch,  Butler  &  Savage  (Bir 
mingham),  and  provides  all  the.  ““S? com. 
tion  on  two  floors.  Here,  again,  to 1  com 
pleted  building  would  be  “-shaped,  M  0 
the  ground  floor  the  whole  of  to  #1 
occumed  by  the  first  portion  of  the  builcung 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  rear  wi  g  > 
on  the  first  floor  the  two  wings  are  left  tor 
future  extension.  The  entrance  is  4 
middle  of  the  front,  and  leads  through  a 
vestibule  and  hall  to  the  principa'  starcase  m 
the  rear ;  at  right  angles  to' these  there is  t 
longitudinal  corridor  j7  ft.  wide),  w 
secondary  staircase  and  entrance  at  the  east 
end.  To  the  left  of  the  mam  entrance  there 
are  the  headmaster’s  room  and  two  class 
rooms,  and  to  the  right  the  secretary  s  room, 
and  woodwork  and  cookery  rooms, 
cloak-rooms,  etc.,  adjoin  the  principal  starr- 
case,  and  are  of  one  low  story,  windows 
being  formed  in  the  wall  of 
corridor  over  the  flat  roofs,  ^he  lecture- 
room  forms  the  left  rear  wing  of  the  build 
ins:  and  is  therefore  near  the  two  science 
classrooms.  On  the  first  floor  the  djransntBXj 
art-room  is  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  with 
the  life  and  antique  rooms  to  the  left,  and 
the  shading,  modelling,  and  wood-carving  to 
the  right.  The  metal-room  is  m  the  roof 
over  the  wood-carving  room,  and  is  only  b it. 
high  at  the  sides.  The,  design  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  -  front  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  work, 
Elizabethan  in  style,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  than  the  accepted 

46,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) ,  has  gained  the  third  pre- 
mium.  The  central  portion  of  the  building 
is  three-storied,  three  of  the  art  classrooms 
being  placed  on  the  second  floor;  the  re¬ 
maining  accommodation  is  provided  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  on  a  small  mez- 
zanine  floor  over  the  cloak-rooms.  The  lec¬ 
ture-room  is  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  and  the  two  classrooms 
on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  and.  The  plan¬ 
ning  is  simple  and  compact,  and  the  bniWing 
appears  to  be  inexpensive,  but  the  design  is 
certainly  inferior  to  those  placed  before  it 

by  the  assessor.  .  , _ _  • 

The  unsuccessful  designs  are  hung  in 
numerical  order,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
consider  a  batch  of  them  in  some  detail,  so 
that  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  designs  may  be  obtained,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  survey  is  dis- 

aPInIdesfgn  No.  1  there  is  only  one  stair¬ 
case,  and  the  side  flights  are  only  4  ft-  wide, 
although  the  instructions  clearly  call  for  two 
staircases— principal  and  secondary.  No. 
is  the  work  of  a  beginner  No  3  ^rest¬ 
ing  for  its  picturesque  external  treatment  in 
brick  and  stone,  with  half-timber  gables,  the 
style  harmonising  more  closely  with  that  o t 
Eastgate  House  than  does  the  style  adopted 
by  most  of  the  competitors;  the  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  much  less  merit.  The  plan  of 
No  4  is  decidedly  above  the  average,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  future  extension  but 
more  space  might  with  advantage  have  been 
given  to  the  staircases,  and  the  separation 
of  the  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  into,  eight 
rooms  (two  on  each  of  four  floors)  is  not 
convenient.  There  is  no  redeeming  feature 
in  the  next  design,  but  No.  6  has  a  simple 
and  attractive  plan,  marred  by  a  dark  and 
rather  narrow  corridor  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  bv  the  quite  ’  inadequate  cloak-room 
accommodation.  In  No.  7  the  secondary 
staircase  is  provided  to  comply  with  the  in¬ 
structions,  but  it  serves  no  useful  purpose 
whatever,  as  on  each  of  the  three  floors  it 
has  no  direct  communication  with  the  pnn- 
cipal  rooms  and  corridors;  the  only  means 
of  communication  lies  through  the  men  s  lava¬ 
tories  and  cloak-rooms;  the  plans  are  also 
badly  adapted  for  future  extension.  The 
author  of  No.  8  has  produced  an  excellent 
elevation  in  the  Elizabethan,  style,  and, 
although  the  plan  is  also  meritorious,  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  suffered  from  the  authors 
love  of  his  external  design;  thus,  the  top- 
lights  of  the  five  art-rooms  are  shown  on  the 
si  one  of  the  roof,  although  the  north 
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by?6n’fttUtotsteeadeofUr50rl Tby  30  ft  ,  and 
the  elementary  art-room  ,s0™  exterior 

is  “somewhat  peculiar,  but  not 

S  toL  are  too  narrow  (pa^cuWy  ™ 

’  i-  „„ .  +hft  cloak-rooms,  however,  are 
P^Whla  fnr  lighting  the  corridors,  and  the 

g?  cloakrooms  “  £ag 

i“efSed°rNorei90tcMeid  be  extended 

without  much  difficulty  and 
m.  on  has  a  simple  plan,  but  the  cioax 
Snm,  are  too  small,  and  the  class-rooms  are 
not  on  to  saST floor  as  the  lecture-room; 
the  numerous  steps  in  the  oomdrare  are ■  ateo 
.  defect  No.  21  is  put  out  of  court  by  to 
defective  grouping  of  to  rooms  m  the  two 
denartaenS;  thus,  to  elementary  art-room, 
wombcarving  and  metal-work  rooms  are  on 
to  ground  B  floor,  to  shading-room  on  the 
firsthand  the  other  art  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  No.  22  suffers  from  to  same  defect, 
but  not  so  seriously,  and  in  No.  23  * ;  find 
the  lecture- hall  on  to  ground  floor  and  to 
two  class-rooms  on  the  second,  to  art  school 
being  however,  conveniently  grouped  onto 
first  floor,  but  without  much  consideration 
for  the  direction  of  to  1“  'an(j 

future  extension  would  bo  difficult,  and 

neither  the  plans  nor  to  elevations  show 

anv  feeling  for  architectural  effect.  The  plan 
“No  26gis  not  without  merit  in  its  mam 
lines  but  is  defective,  in*  detail.  No.  26  is 
a  well-drawn  set,  with  picturesque  elevations 
and  plans  of  more  than  average  ment,  but 
lacking  in  directness  and  simplicity,  ine 
plan  of  No.  27  betrays  too  much  ingenuity; 
the  staircases  are  badly  placed  m  relation  to 
the  principal  entrance.  We  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  good  about  the  next'  design,  but  No.  2a 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  both  as  regards  plan 
and  elevation,  but,  unfortunately,  nearly  all 
the  rooms  are  too  small,  some  being  nearly 
one-third  less  than  the  stipulated  areas.  Ihe 
plan  of  No.  30  is  on  the  whole  well  arranged, 
hut  might  easily  have  been  improved  in 
detail  No.  31  has  rather  too  narrow  stairs 
and  corridors,  but  is  meritorious,  both  in  .plan 
and  elevation.  In  to  next  design  there  is  a 
basement  under  the  greater  pari  of  the  build- 
ine  and  the  cloak-rooms  and  bicycle  stores 
are  placed  in  it;  all  to  other  accommodation 
is  conveniently  arranged  on  two  upper  floors, 
the  science  department  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  art  department  on  the  first ;  this 
is  a  good  design,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  future  extension  as  shown  would 

have  no  communication  with  the  first 
portion  of  the  building;  the  elevations  _ are 
picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  symmetrical, 
the  upper  story  being  in  half-timber  work. 
No.  33  is  also  above  the  average,  the  future 
extension  being  carefully  considered.  Nos. 
34,  35,  and  36  betray  the  ’prentice  hand,  but 
No.  37  is  an  able  design  both  as  to  plans 
and  elevations,  and  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  for  a  building 
of  this  kind ;  the  departments  are  well 
grouped,  but  the  plans  are  somewhat  lacking 
in  directness;  the  secondary  staircase  is  too 
small,  and  the  narrow  passages  on  both 
floors  detract  from  the  merit  of  an  otherwise 
good  plan.  No.  38  is  also  above  the  average 
both  in  plan  and  elevation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  other 
designs  in  detail.  Many  of  them  are  obvi¬ 
ously  too  expensive,  and  the  defects  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  appear  again  and 
again,  such  as  undue  complexity  of  plan, 
insufficient  lighting  of  corridors,  faulty 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  the  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  inadequate  cloak-room  accommo¬ 
dation.  As  reeards  the  last,  No.  62  goes  to 


water-closets  for  the  use  of  stuLt  ty'ei^ 
tion  to  twenty-fora  urinals ad  f 
lavatory  basins.  Some  of  the  H  •  ^ 
worthy  of  mom  particular  notira'^  ^ 
example,  the  plans  of  Nos.  42  40  u  h  lot 
64  ,  66,  67  ,  69  ,  78,  86,  89,  9 5 
112,  113,  114,  115,  and  129  %V, 

of  Nos.  54,  66,  andotheri  "  le** 
No.  63  is  a  clever  piece  of  nlannim,  , 
monumental  type,  with  the  entranc  It5 
middle  of  the  principal  .front, Eg*,* 
circular  hall,  from  which  "  ws 


circular  uau,  iruui  wniCU  the  InnmT.J- 
corridor  branches  off  to  the  right  andfeS 
staircases,  howeveT,  are  not  well  planned 
the  future  extension  is  small,  and  will 
fere  somewhat  with  the  lighting  of  the  cord 
dors.  The  science  department  is  planned  en 
tirely  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  art 
department  on  the  first  floor.  The  desk 
as  regards  both  plan  and  elevation,  is  an* 
piece  of  work,  and  must  have  been  “info 
running.”  No.  75  is  another  able  desk 
which  would  be  even  more  seriously  afta 
by  the  future  extensions;  if  the  first  portion 
only  of  the  building  had  to  be  taken  k 
consideration  this  would  be  regarded  as  re 
of  the  best  designs  submitted,  the  princiwl 
defects  being  in  the  lighting  of  the  ground- 
floor  corridor  and  the  narrowness  of  the  stair- 
cases.  The  plans  and  elevations  of  No,  l] 
are  also  well  above  the  average,  but  the  plans 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  trans¬ 
posing  the  staircases  and  cloak-rooms,  so  that 
some  direct  light  would  have  been  outainei 
at  the  ends  of  the  large  corridor,  or  hall,  c 
the  ground  floor ;  even  better  results  woi 
have  been  obtained  by  placing  the  lecture- 
room  with  one  end  towards  the  hall,  instead 
of  one  side. 

The  designs  will  be  on  view  in  the  Con 
Exchange,  Rochester,  until  Monday  nest, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  five,  Ok 
hundred  and  thirty-one  designs  for  s 
building  to  cost  8,0001. !  The  pity  of  it! 
The  constable  in  charge  at  the  time  of  on 
visit  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mini 
“What,”  he  asked,  “  are  all  those  drara;; 
worth?  People  ask  me,  and  I  should  lib 
to  know.”  He  whistled  in  surprise  when  he 
was  told  that  he  might  calculate  the  ait  ii 
principals’  time  and  assistants’  wages  at  SO. 
or  25i.  a  set. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Art  Journal  Mr,  Howard  Ins 
writes  an  article  on  “Aerial  Architecture,' 
referring  thereby  to  such  word-paintings  oi 
imaginary  architecture  as  have  been  made  b 
poets  or  imaginative  writers,  All  ti 
principal  passages  of  the  kind  Oceania 
in  English  poets  have  been  quoted  a 
the  series  of  articles  on  “Architect 
Among  the  Poets,”  published  a  gcoi 
many  years  ago  in  this  journal,  and  since  re¬ 
published  by  Messrs.  Batsford  in  hook  fom 
and  under  the  name  of  the  author  |th 
present  editor).  Mr.  Ince,  however,  m. 
out  going  beyond  English,  goes  into  t® 
tions,  at  least  from  one  foreign  poet,  M 
from  whom  he  takes  one  or  two  descnptag 
especially  that  of  the  City  of  Dis.  Ik 
scarcely  comes  under  the  title  “  aerial  arm- 
tecture,”  unless  we  are  to  take  the  espies^ 
as  equivalent  to  architecture  which  msM 
in  the  fancy.  Of  this  infernal  archiWnt 
Dante’s  vision,  one  of  the  most  stntaW* 
of  which  is  that  it  looked  as  if  bn#  J® 

Mr  A  Goodwin  has  made  a  Mmamblesj 

successful  version  in  paM"S,  to  fit 
Dante’s  detailed  and  materialised 
lends  itself  rather  well.  In  the  ewe 
of  these  poetic  descriptions  of  aid*' 
the  vision  is  apt  to  evade  the !««■ 
painter  who  endeavours  to  meter**1 
impression  of  glory  and  grandeur  , 
be  conveyed  to  the  mind  vaS[eT  ■  A 
description  or  imagery,  does  not 
distinction  of  fact  for  the  painter  b 
or  will  not  hear  reducing  to  aetald** 
in  form.  This  is  rather  the  fit* 
Milton’s  description  "f  fhe  gate  cH 
as  seen  by  Satan  on  his  1«I  *  f 
The  poetic  description  fills  jWj 
vague  image  of  a  enblim.  e«  f 
architecture.  Mr.  Ince  1 f  A  % 
geous  attempt  to  illustrate  » 
drawing  occupying  a  whoe  !r.  , 
him  for  making  the  attenpt  and  nud 
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t,  express  this  kind  of  spiritual 
25m j  the  details  are  obliged  to  be 
by  definitely  lined  forms  which 
SSkt  ihow  too  much  of  the  remims. 

of  earthly  architecture.  It  would  bo 
m  possible  to  give  some  kind  of  transla- 
t,.  of  Milton's  imagery  in  brush-work,  in 
3J*  0M  could  have  a  broader  and  vaguer 
(iui  and  could  evade  detail  which  is  apt 
to  become  prosaic.  For  if  we  have  got  to 
the  detail  of  a  celestial  architecture  we 
on  only  do  it  by  reminiscences  of  terrestrial 
architecture;  we  Cannot  invent  details  for  our 
bestial  architecture  save  out  of  the  memory 
c;  *hat  we  know.  Mr.  Ince’s  criticism  on 
Miiion’s  description  of  the  effect  on  the  open- 
a{  of  Hell  Gate,  in  which  he  says  it— 

•Cjs  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame,” 
ii  tco  mechanical  and  logical.  He  says 
jlilton  ought  to  have  remembered  how  heat 
Jnws  in  a  current  of  air ;  but  he  forgets 
•Jut  chaos  was  not  atmosphere,  except  where 
to  were  rushing  storms  of  matter;  it  was, 
11  the  poet  says  further  on,  “a  vast  vacuity.” 
Scientifically,  Milton  is  quite  right’. 

In  the  Burlington  Magazine  Mr.  J.  C. 
Holmes  writes  an  article  on  “Turner’s 
Theory  of  Colour.”  It  might  perhaps  be 
better  termed  “Turner’s  practice,”  for  we 
doubt  if  Turner  theorised  much.  Mr. 
Holmes’s  point  is  that  a  colour  may  appear 
inharmonious — a  shadow  colour  especially, 
which  is  added  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
seduce  the  appearance  of  relief,  but  may  be 
Wionious  in  effect  if  the  whole  is  treated 
in  flat  manner;  when  a  thing  such  as  a 
foliage  wall-paper  pattern  is  treated  so  as  to 
annlate  relief,  we  compare  it  with  the 
actual  colour  of  nature  in  similar  creations, 
ud  are  shocked  by  combinations  of  colour 
which  appear  un-natural;  but  if  the  whole  is 
lit  and  conventional  no  such  comparison  is 
suggested.  The  application  of  this  is  that 
Tamer  in  his  later  and  more  highly-coloured 
paintings  had,  comparatively  at  all  events, 
even  up  the  attempt  at  realism  in  simulating 
relief,  and  laid  on  colour  simply  as  colour, 
with  no  attempt  at  realism  of  effect.  There 
»y  be  something  in  this,  as  an  explanation 
« justification  after  the  fact,  though  we 
ooubt  if  it  was  an  intentional  principle  on 
Turner’s  part ;  an  artistic  instinct  it  might  no 
doubt  be.  Mr.  Laurence  Weaver  concludes 
in  this  issue  his  illustrated  notes  on 
'English  Architectural  Leadwork.”  We  en¬ 
tirely  agree  in  his  lamentation  over  the 
hTjrism.  occasionally  met  with,  of  painting 
it  Dr.  Martin’s  “I’he  Life  of  a  Dutch 
Ar.:it  in  the  XVIIth  Century,”  dealing 
<hefly  in  this  number  with  the  work  of 
jupils  in  the  master’s  atelier,  is  interesting, 
■d  tends  to  show,  on  the  basis  partly  of 
stations  from  Karel  van  Mander’s  biography 
/to  ( van  Scorel,  how  much  the  Dutch 
~‘*xi  art  was  a  craft,  to  be  learned,  like 
■crafts,  according  to  a  system  of 
process.  There  are  in  fact,  in 
ttwn  times,  not  a  few  painters  whose  work 
■»  craft  rather  than  an  art — only  they  are 
«  ware  of  it. 

heither  the  Architektonische  Rundschau 

e*  the  Berliner  Architelcturwelt  present 
mg  special  for  comment  this  month. 
ymtekturwelt  is  largely  occupied  with 
wrs  and  their  furniture,  some  of  it 
ijnr,  some  of  it  simple  and  good.  The 

Eihmg  among  the  illustrations  is  an  iron 
•rove  for  a  summer  villa  at  Marien- 
i ,he  subject  of  several  illustrations. 

1*  noose  itself  is  eccentric  and  unpleasing 
teim  and  detail,  but  the  stove  is  both 
**  and  artistic. 

-J'chittctyal  Record  (New  York) 
wtia  good  many  interesting  subjects. 

Kt  »  tthcl*  is  on  “A  New  Series  of 
EJu  gs  for  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’” 
E®  fy  an  architect,  Mr.  F.  Chouteau 
a  good  many  illustrations  of  the 
on  a  small  scale,  and  also 
Photographs  of  old  street  scenes  in 
{*“  Gimignano,  etc.,  which  are 
wu  °  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for 
W  de81&ned  for  the  play.  We  do 
<t.niSeyn,th<!se  »  of  the 
ft.1}' !,actua |  ““"Pha  os  we  should 
m  lheir  designed  by 
fe,  toe,.  ft  ■'”?  “WS’-ently  under- 
Brtaft  ft'0™1,  1  rathfulness.  Stage 
■I  toke  t  “V‘  thea‘ri“>:  even  archi- 
,Ukc  11  UP  seem  to  be  bitten  bv  the 
y1}31  m  a  double  sense  may 
m  a  “®atrtcal  character  in  archi¬ 


tecture.  We  are  never  allowed  to  have  a 
simple  bit  of  real  architecture.  We  remem¬ 
ber.  in  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  opera 
“  Haddon  Hall,”  the  elaborate  production  of 
an  open  timber-roofed  ball-room  which  was 
not  only  unlike  anything  in  Haddon  Hall, 
but  anything  possible  in  English  architecture 
at  all.  It  would  have  been  so  easy,  and  (one 
would  have  thought)  so  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  to  have  copied  the  actual  ball-room 
at  Haddon;  but  for  your  scene-painter  that 
would  be  far  too  simple  and  obvious  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  When  we  pointed  out,  some  years 
ago,  that  the  scenes  in  the  interior  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral  painted  for  the  production  of 
Tennyson’s  “Beckett,”  contained  unrealities 
and  anachronisms,  the  reply  both  of  scene- 
painters  and  theatre  critics  was  that  archi¬ 
tectural  accuracy  on  the  stage  was  of  no 
consequence.  We  should  have  thought  that 
it  gave  more  reality  to  the  scene ;  but 
apparently  reality  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
From  Mr.  Chouteau  Brown’s  testimony  it 
would  appear  that  the  same  prejudice  exists 
in  the  theatrical  world  in  the  States  : — 

‘‘That  there  exist  to-day  certain  prejudices 
against  the  architect  as  a  scenic  designer  among 
even  the  best  theatrical  managers  is  apparent  from 
a  previous  personal  experience  of  my  own.  Some 
six  years  ago,  when  work  was  just  commencing  on 
a  certain  important  production,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  the  producing  manager,  to  suggest 
the  possible  advantages  of  having  the  Colonial  and 
Georgian  architectural  settings  reproduce,  with 
more  fidelity  than  the  scenic  studio  would  ordinarily 
compass,  the  actual  local  surroundings  of  this  early 
period  in  our  development  and  history.  He  proved 
to  be  most  approachable,  but  when  it  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  that  his  caller  was 
an  architect,  it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
he  had  no  inclination  to  further  discuss  the  matter 
with  anyone  belonging  to  that  profession. 

From  the  impression  obtained  at  that  time  it 
appeared,  that  previous  experience  had  quite  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  such  gentlemen  were,  as  a.  class, 
too  narrow  and  assured  in  their  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  too  impracticable  and  expensive  in  their 
designs,  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake 
any  additional  bother  for  what  was — so  far  as  any 
direct  financial  return  or  artistic  appreciation  from 
an  audience  could  be  counted  upon— a  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  detail.  And  this  represents  the 
position  taken  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened, 
intelligent,  and  probably  least  commercial  among 
our  theatrical  producers. 

Accordingly  the  writer  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  on  being  asked  by  a  manager  to  work 
up  a  series  of  designs  for  the  stage  setting 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Yet  he  seems.,  as 
we  said,  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  mania  for 
theatricalising  stage  architecture,  and  none  of 
bis  street  or  garden  scenes  or  interiors  could 
be  taken  for  a  representation  of  an  actual 
place.  As  to  the  interiors,  that  is  partly  due 
tD  the  want  of  scale  from  the  fact  of  the 
whole  stage  being  used  alike  whether  for 
palace  or  cottage.  Friar  Laurence’s  cell,  for 
instance,  is  the  interior  of  a  big  Gothic 
warehouse ;  and  “  The  inside  of  the  Capulet’s 
tomb  ”  suggests  a  place  four  times  the  size 
of  the  exterior  of  the  same  tomb  shown  in  a 
previous  scene.  The  article  on  “A  Novel 
College  Chapter-House  ”  illustrates  a  really 
original  architectural  treatment  arising  out  of 
a  special  condition  of  site.  The  building  is 
the  Chapter-House  of  the  Alpha-Delta-Phi 
fraternity  at  Cornell  University;  it  is 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  over 
the  valley,  which  is  350  ft.  below,  and  there 
is  apparently  a  great  difference  of  level  on 
the  site  itself.  The  building  is  on  the  plan 
of  an  inverted  1,  the  shank,  however,  ex¬ 
panding  at  the  end  into  a  polygon  which 
forms  the  dining-room.  But  the  remarkable 
point  is  the  Lodge,  which  stands  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cross  block  but  on  the  axis 
of  the  building,  and  at  the  very  edge, 
apparently  (from  the  view)  of  the  hill;  it  is 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  an 
underground  passage,  and  is  treated  on  an 
in-and-out  star  plan  which  makes  it  look  like 
a  bit  of  a  Vauban  fortification  with  a  dome 
over  it..  The  appearance  of  this  group  is 
very  striking  and  original.  “  Some  California 
Bungalows  ”  are  illustrated  in  another  article ; 
some  of  them  show  a  very  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  picturesqueness  and  simplicity.  And 
then  we  have  an  article  on  “The  American 
Pantry,”  which  in  its  simpler  form  does  not 
seem  to  differ  much  from  the  English  pantry ; 
but  pantrys  of  three  degrees  of  comparison 
are  illustrated,  and  the  pantry  of  the  third 
or  superlative  degree  is  palatial ;  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  planned  by  a  lady  inspired  by 
the  contemplation  of  some  ruins  of  a  Roman 
residence  during  a  visit  to  Europe.  It  is 
20  ft.  long,  with  an  arched  ceiling,  a  marble 
floor,  an  electrically  heated  closet  to  keep 


plates  and  dishes  warm,  and  two  electric 
lifts  from  the  kitchen. 

i;^?uiilt->in  the  walLat  ,the  rear  is  a  large,  well- 
lighted  silver  room.  Burglars  feel  discouraged  when 
they  consider  the  many  clever  contrivances  for  ren¬ 
dering  its  valuable  contents  absolutely  secure.  The 
thick  iron  door,  swinging  heavily  on  its  hinges 
concealed  in  the  panelling  when  closed,  is  the  onlv 
sign  of  the  safeguards  employed.  Inside  rows  of 
wide,  shallow  drawers,  white  like  the  rest  of  this 
immaculate  p  ace,  hold  dozens  of  forks,  spoons,  etc., 
arranged  with  exquisite  regularity  on  soft  white 
mats.  Heavy  pieces  of  plate,  removed  at  night 
from  the  sideboard  are  placed  each  in  its  own 
particular  niche  in  this  great  safe. 

The  wide  counter-shelf  and  the  table  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  room  are  of  marble,  the 
three  sinks  of  porcelain.  No  woodwork  shows  any¬ 
where,  even  the  dressers  being  fitted  up  with  plate 
glass  doors  set  in  narrow  nickel-plated  frames. 

It  must,  however,  be  difficult  to  live  up  to 
such  a  pantry  as  that. 

In  Public  Works,  Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan, 
M.R.I.A.,  discusses  the  effects  of  “Tidal 
Currents  and  Wind  Waves”  with  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  cliffs,  the  shifting  of 
shoals,  and  the  filling  up  of  estuaries  and 
harbours.  The  article  is  a  very  thoughtful 
one,  and  deserves  special  attention  for  the 
reason  that  it  deals  largely  with  forces  that 
are  sometimes  forgotten  because  they  are 
silent,  and  undemonstrative.  Among  the 
most  important  of  such  forces  are  the  deep- 
sea  currents  about  which  little  is  yet  known, 
except  that  they  frequently  cause  erosion, 
commencing  in  deep  water  at  the  outer  edge 
of  frail  materials,  and  slowly  but  surely  sap 
the  foundations  of  cliffs  and  coast-protection 
works  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Kinahan’s  illustra¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Ireland,  but 
this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
his  able  contribution.  The  subject  of  coast 
protection  is  also  treated  by  Mr.  Gerald  0. 
Case,  who  describes  the  system  of  groyning 
invented  by  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Case, 
and  refers  to  its  later  developments.  The 
method  in  question  has  been  described  on 
several  previous  occasions,  but  the  present 
article  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  views  with  which  it  is  illustrated 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  at  different  seaside  places. 
“Steel-Frame  Building  Construction,”  by  Mr 
B.  H.  Thwaite,  is  a  contribution  which 
architects  may  read  with  advantage, 
although  they  cannot  be  expected  to  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  lofty  build¬ 
ings  of  this  class.  We  fully  admit  the 
advantages  of  steel  as  a  structural  material, 
and  its  perfect  safety  when  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  effects  of  fire  and  corrosion. 
But  height  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  steel-frame  construction,  and 
those  who  desire  to  popularise  the  system  in 
this  country  would  do  well  if  they  paid  less 
attention,  to  panegyric  comments  on  American 
monstrosities  in  the  way  of  building  design. 
Among  the  remaining  articles  we  may 
specially  mention  that  upon  “  The  Advantages 
of  Pneumatic  Tools,”  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Johnson, 
M.I.Mech.E.,  and  one  upon  the  “Water  and 
Its  Measurement,”  containing  a  useful 
account  of  the  Venturi  Meter. 

The  Westminster  Review  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  George  Trobridge  on  “The 
Nude  in  Art  and  Semi-nude  in  Society.” 
With  the  latter  we  are  not  concerned,  though 
we  agree  that  it  is  open  to  criticism,  much 
more  indeed  than  the  nude  in  art,  the  objects 
of  which  are  much  higher  than  mere  display. 
The  article  is  of  course  to  a  certain  extent 
an  attack — one  of  those  which  supervene 
every  few  years;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable 
or  Philistine  in  spirit.  The  author  recognises 
that  painting  in  the  higher  sense  is  impossible 
without  life  models,  and  yet  seems  to  lament 
their  existence — in  regard  to  women  at.  least. 
Managers  of  life  schools,  we  believe,  will  tell 
him  that  it  is  easier  to  get  women  as  models 
than  men.  The  solution  of  the  dilemma  lies 
in  the  consideration  that  custom  and  the 
circumstances  and  object  of  an  action  to  a 
great  extent  determine  whether  it  is  decorous 
or  the  contrary.  A  bathing  dress  would  be 
indecorous  in  a  drawing-room.  A  woman 
who  poses  as  a  life  model  may  be  said  to 
bo  making  a  better  use  of  her  figure  than  one 
who  has  her  ball- dress  cut  as  low  as  possible 
to  attract  attention.  As  to  the  product — the 
nude  in  painting,  some  of  the  writer’s  re¬ 
marks  are  true  about  some  modem  French 
pictures ;  not  about  any  English  ones  that  we 
can  remember.  But  he  misses,  like  so  many 
others,  the  real  point  as  to  nude  figures  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  not  a  mere 
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question  of  "beauty”  (are  we  even  agreed 
what  “  beauty  ”  is  ?) ;  it  is  that  the  nude f^e 
represents  the  abstract  and  essential  in  huma 
expression.  Dress  is  the  .accidental  and 
changeable  element;  hence  it  is  in 
•with  the  highest  poetry  of  art,  c^  m  pai  , 
ing;  still  more  in  sculpture,  where  abstract 
form  is  everything.  ,,  w  r) 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Ml  w-  ,; 
Howells  on  “  Twenty- four  Hours  at  Exeter, 
interesting  as  giving  the  effect  of  an  Eng 
Cathedral  and  Cathedral  City  on  the  mind 
of  an  exceptionally  cultured  American,  who 
has  no  cathedral  cities  on  his  own  shores.  JNo 
one,  he  observes,  “without  standing  . 
presence  or  another  of  its  kmd,  can 
what  the  ages  of  faith  were  Till  then,  the 
phrase  will  remain  a  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  then 
he  will  live  a  meaning  out  of  it  which  will 
die  only  with  him.”  .  , 

Scribner  contains  a  very  good  artmle  on 
Timgad,  under  the  title  “On  the  Edge  of  the 
Desert,”  by  Mr.  Dwight  L  Elmendorf ,  mth 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  telephoto- 
graphs  by  the  author. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  architects  on  1  ne^  pro¬ 

posed  Changes  in  the  National  Palace,  i.e., 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with _  elevations 
and  plans.  The  alterations  are  being  earned 
out  by  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings.  The 
criticism  of  a  satirical  senator  was  that  the 
Capitol  “was  not  a  building  with  a  dome 
on  it,  but  a  dome  with  a  building  under 
it”;  in  which  there  is  some  truth  I  he 
present  architects,  in  order  to  meet  this 
point,  are  bringing  forward  the  portico  and 
pediment  a  little,  so  as  to  throw  the  dome 
back,  and  have  also  added  a  column  at  each 
end  of  the  portico  colonnade.  The  demand 
for  more  interior  space  is  to  be  met  by  the 
erection  of  two  large  and  dignified  blocks 
of  new  building,  symmetrically  in  reference 
to  the  Capitol,  and  on  opposite  sides  ot  the 
axis,  one  for  the  Senate  House,  the  other 
for  the  Offices  building.  The  whole  should 
form  a  very  fine  group  of  buildings.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  “  The  New  _  Madison- 
square  Presbyterian  Church  is  oddly 
entitled  “a  new  departure  m  church  build¬ 
ing”;  it  is  a  square  domed  church  with  a 
portico  and  pediment,  like  many  in  this 
country,  at  all  events.  The  only  new  thing 
about  it  is  the  effect  of  coloured  material- 
buff  brick  and  glazed  terra-cotta  on  a  white 
marble  base,  with  portico  _  columns  of  pale 
green  granite.  The  combination  ought  to 
have  a  good  effect.  Messrs.  M'Kim,  Mead, 
&  White  are  the  architects. 

In  the  Antiquary  Mr.  Mann  concludes  his 
article  on  “Prehistoric  Pile  Structures  m 
Pits  in  South-West  Scotland,”  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  which  we  have  already  referred. 
He  shows  reason  to  think  that  the  theory  ot 
dwellings,  or  at  least  of  shelters  or  sleeping- 
places,  for  these  timber-lined  pits,  is  the 
most  probable.  “  Letters  from  a  West- 
moreland  Man  in  London,  1719-1734,”  throw 
some  interesting  light  on  London  life  ot  that 
day.  _ 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

'"At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  held  on  August  30,  the  proceedings 
were  governed  by  the  clause  in  the  order 
of  reference  which  empowers  the  Committee 
at  certain  seasons  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  in  relation  to  matters  included  in  the 
Committee’s  order  of  reference  :— 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hampstead.— The  retention  of  open  arched 
screens  on  the  north  side  of  All  Souls’  Church, 
Loudoun-road,  Hampstead,  abutting  upon 
Alexandra-road  (Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Corlett). — 

Houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  Langthorne-street,  Kenyon -street,  Ingle- 
thorpe -street,  Harbord-street,  and  Greswell-street, 
and  the  north  side  of  Finlay-street,  Fulham  (Mr. 
C.  Botterill  for  Mr.  G.  Murray).— Consent. 

Hampstead.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front 
of  the  stable  next  No.  22,  Belsize-square,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (Mr.  H.  Hogg).— Consent. 

Newington,  West.— A  building  on  the  site  of 
No.  83,  New  Kent-road,  Newington  (Mr.  G.  A. 
Lansdown  for  Lord  Glenesk  and  the  Countess 
Bathurst).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Mitcham-road,  Tooting,  at  the  corner  of  Back 
(or  Rectory)  lane  (Messrs.  Milner,  Son,  &  White). 
— Consent.  . 

Bow  and  Bromley. — The  retention  of  a  building 


on  the  west  side  of  Monier-road  at  ^ 

Wick-lane,  Bow  (Messrs.  J .  Chessum  &  Sons). 

A  porch  to  Nos.  38  and  40,  Beanfort- 
street,  ChelseaP(Mr.  P.  Hoffmann  for  Mr.  P.  L. 

^'’rrulhwn' — 1 SSTretention  of  a  wooden  fence  in 
front  of  No.  654,  Bulham-road,  Fulham  (Fulham 
Electric  Joinery  works,  Ltd.).— Consen  * 

Harknev  North. — An  iron  and  glass  porch  and 
„  w  window  at  No.  218,  Green-lanes,  Finsbury 
Park7 (Messrs.  Hodson  &  Whitehead  for  Mr.  A.  R. 

B  ^Hampstead^—A  one-story  shop  and  office 
budding  on  the  north-east  side  of  High-road, 

Kilburn  (Mr.  A.  Whitelaw  for  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company).— Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— The  retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  glass  and  metal  sign  at  No.  30,  Fulham- 
road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  for 
Messrs.  J.  Offord  &  Sons,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porches  to  Nos.  Ill  to  129  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive,  Longhurst-road,  Lee 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Wood). — Consent.  . ,  . 

Lewisham. — Four  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Brockley-rise,  Lewisham  (Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas).- 

C°$a%iebone,  WeA-Vxtenidan  of  the  period 
■within  which  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  72,  73,  /4, 
and  75,  High-street,  and  No.  25,  Nottmgham- 
street,  St.  Marvlebone,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
menced  be  granted  (Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood  for  Mr. 
t  a.  Michell). — Consent. 

St.  Qeorge,  Hanover -square. — The  retention  of 
an  iron  and  glass  porch  at  the  main  entrance  of 
No.  4,  Hanover -street.  Regent-street,  W.  (Mr. 

F.  M.  Hornsby  for  Whitehall  Court,  Ltd.). 

G°Wandsworth. — Porches  to  eight  semi-detached 
houses  and  one  detached  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Enmore-street,  Putney  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  George).— Consent. 

Woolwich. — The  retention  of  bay  windows  to 
a  block  of  four  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Glen- 
shiel-road,  Eltham  (Mr.  J.  J.  Bassett  for  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.).— Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— The  retention  of  an  illu¬ 
minated  sign  at  the  “  Kensington  Arms  public- 
house,  Warwiclc-road,  Kensington  (Mr.  1.  J4- 
Smith  for  Mr.  N.  Foley).— Consent. 

Clapham. — Houses  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
continuation  of  Thurleigh-road,  Clapham  (Mr. 
J.  Smith).— Consent. 

Strand. — Permission  to  affix  a  projecting 
Chappuis’  reflector  in  front  of  No.  25,  Channg- 
cross.  Strand  (Mr.  H.  Guest).— No  order. 

Fulham. — The  erection  of  an  addition  to  a  bake- 
house  at  the  side  of  No.  158,  Munster-road, 
Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Swift-street  (Mr.  R.  Burr 
for  Mr.  J.  M.  Groessel).— Refused. 

Kennington. — A  wood  and  glass  covered  way 
in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  Vicarage,  Kennington  Oval 
(Mr.  W.  Fitch  for  the  Rev.  J.  Darlington,  D.D.). — 
Refused.  .  ,  , 

Kensington,  South.— An  iron  and  glass  awmng 
over  the  entrance  to  No.  43,  Pembroke-square, 
Earl’s  Court  (Messrs.  T.  W.  Heath  &  Son). — 
Refused.  .  . 

Lewisham. — A  wood  and  iron  sign  at  No.  3UA, 
Sydenham-road,  Sydenham  (Mr.  J.  M.  Tillett). — 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
courts  of  Nos.  103,  105,  and  107,  Brownhill-road, 
Lewisham  (Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for  Mrs. 
Staines). — Refused. 

Paddington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  con¬ 
servatory  at  the  first  floor  level  in  front  of  Keith 
House,  Bayswater-road,  Paddington  (Mr.  E.  C. 
Macpherson  for  Sir  Clifton  Robinson). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A  bay  window  and  four 
balconies  in  front  of  No.  14,  Fitzroy-square,  St. 
Pancras  (Mr.  M.  M.  Smith  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hostel  of  St.  Luke). — Refused. 

Strand. — A  projecting  flue  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel  extension,  projecting  over 
the  public  way  in  Savoy-buildings  (Messrs.  T.  E. 
Collcutt  &  S.  Hamp  for  Savoy  Hotel,  Ltd.). — 
Refused. 

Strand. — Two  iron  and  glass  signs  at  No.  11, 
Wardour-street,  St.  James’s,  Westminster  (Mr. 
J.  Richardson  for  Messrs.  Sam  Isaacs  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings  at  the  corner  of 
Cavendish-road  and  Grove-road,  Balham  (Messrs. 
J.  D.  Mathews  for  Mr.  H.  Bung). — Refused. 


Hackney,  South.— The  return;.  , 
fence  in  front  of  an  addition  t! .  of  8 
north  side  of  Essex-stie"* 

Willmott). — Consent,  '  Ha*»»  (R 

Kensington ,  South _ A  hii.ls;„ 

road,  Cempdrn  Rill, 
prescribed  distance  from  the  **  ft»H. 
way  ot  the  street  (Mr.  T  p  r  ;bi  H, ,,,, 
Bell). — Consent.  '  '  for  J|r  ^ 

Kensington,  South.— A  fenofi  . 

16  and  17,  Newcombe-street  oflk 

^an  tthe+prrribed 

the  street  Messrs.  C.  Bell  WifR  he  Cent«  of 
for  Mr  W.  J. 

Peckham. — The  retention  of  a  nna  * 
at  the  rear  of  No.  58,  Peckham  °“etto7buildii! 
W.  L.  Dowton  for  Mr.  P.  L  MitcheuTS>am  (M'- 
Space  at  Rm.  ’  0DS®1' 
Lewisham.— A.  modification  of  . 

section  41  with  regard  to  nn«TproviSl0n!tl 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  toSiJf*?  8b°n 
space  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  3  and  5  s«i  t  ar  °P®  ! 
Crofton  Park  (Mr.  J.  W.  WehM  rehW-rc4 
Wandsworth. — A  modifieatmnofthB6^  ■ 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  onen  t!opr0VKcsi 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  thepwlfe8 
of  three  buildings  „t  AmeJJ, 
Rectory)  lane  and  Mitcham-road  TW  k  (w 
E.  Schneider  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Milleh  ’  p°  iri? 

Battersea.  A  deviation  SR,?, 
approved  for  the  erection  ol  olubio .1 ,K 
portion  of  the  open  space  about  "Et 
Clergy  House,  High-street,  Batts^S 
upon  Orville-road  (Mr,  1.  s.  r,u,„  ,7® 
J.  Erskine  Clarke).— Consent  0  - 
Kensington,  Sculh—h  meditation  ,1  k 
provisions  of  section  41  so  far  as  nlstel  I 
erection  of  a  back  addition  to  No  7  ' 

Kensington  (Messrs.  John  Barker  4  Co  lu  , 
Miss  Dancer). — Consent.  ’’ 

Lewisham.— K  modification  oi  He  -a,, 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  ,p,w  Z 
buildings  so  far  as  relates  to  theprepiaj,,,- 
of  a  shed  for  a  gen  engine  on  the  open  spK„  C 
rear  of  No.  161,  Brookbank-road,  LeSEJ 
J.  Kerslake). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— A  modification  of  the  pro™®, 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  a k 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  era* 
of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Streatham  H3 
at  the  corner  of  Drewstead-road,  IVandsn-; 
(Messrs.  Taylor  &  Sons  for  Messrs, 
Goodall).— Consent.  * 

Wandsworth.— -A  modification  of  the  prod® 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  aixi 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed erecti-i 
of  a  stable  and  coach-house  on  the  space  atthe 
rear  of  No.  102,  Revelstoke-road,  Southfi* 
(Mr.  C.  Botterill  for  Mr.  C.  Barwell).— Consent. 

Westminster. — A  deviation  from  the  rJsj 
approved  for  the  erection  of  Hopkinson  Ho« 
upon  a  site  abutting  upon  Vauxhall  Bridget 
Edward -street,  and  Douglas-street,  Westminster, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  omission  of  an  air  duct,  ari 
the  provision  of  an  additional  open  space  to  sed 
building  (Mr.  R.  S.  Ayling  for  the  Brahai:: 
House  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the' site  oik 
36  and  36a,  St.  James’s-street,  and  No.  it 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s,  so  far  as  relates  to  tie 
substitution  of  one  air  duct  for  two  air  ducts  (lb. 
W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  L.  Thomas).-Mn4 


Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey. — Buildings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Sterry-street,  Tabard-street,  Southwark 
(Mr.  P.  Currey  for  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas’0 
Hospital  Estate). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — A  warehouse  building  on  the 
north  side  of  Tenter-street,  Moorfields,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  the  street  (Messrs.  Nash  &  Detmar 
for  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — A  one-story  building  on 
the  north  side  of  Canal  Bank,  Camberwell  (Mr. 
R.  A.  Jack  for  Messrs.  Findlater,  Mackie,  Todd, 
&  Co.). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Buildings  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Lamerton-street  (late  Queen-street),  Green¬ 
wich  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Lamer- 
ton) . — Consent.} 


Islington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  5 
Mr.  H.  Porter  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lajiij 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  b 
Richmond -road  to  Cloudesley -square,  Isliagte 
(for  the  Trustees  of  the  Cloudesley  estatel- 
Consent. 

Dulwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  .Mr/C  l 
Barry,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  rat  i 
a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  fc 
Woodwarde-road  to  Court-lane,  Dulwich  (i» 
the  Governors  of  Alleyn’s  College,  Dulwichi- 
Consent. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  T. L 
Kenton,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying's 
of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  in  continuati:: 
of  Ranelagh-gardens  (late  Hurlingham-avaiK) 
Fulham  (for  the  Hurlingham  Club). — Consent 

Greenwich.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  feu 
Crickmay  &  Heath,  sanctioning  the  formatk 
or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  tns 
to  lead  from  Westcombe  Park-road  to  Mycos 
road,  Greenwich  (for  Mr.  C.  JohnsonJ.-Cons®. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  an  order  be  bsw 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lewis,  sanctioning  the  erection  si 
stable  building  in  a  yard  approached  from  » 
south  side  of  London-lane  and  west  side  ot  3ft. 
street,  Hackney  (for  Messrs.  N.  Forte*! 
Sons,  Ltd.). — Consent.  , 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  J 
F.  Hingston,  sanctioning  the  formationori® 
out  of  a  new  street  for  foot  traffic  tc i  le  - 
High-road,  Kilburn,  to  Kilburn  Pnorv  (tor  - 
W.'  Stephens).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  deviation  from  P 
proved  for  the  formation  of  a  porho^f 
thorne-road,  Brodduy,  .0  kt  •”*»}{ 
alteration  in  the  position  of  s  P 
thorne-road,  southwards  e  g** 
(Messre.  Tompkins  4  Connew).-Co»‘ 
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ffWwortA.-That  an  order  be  issued  to 
uln  Milner,  Son,  &  White,  sanctioning  the 
Sonorlaving-out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
S  on  ‘fa®  Furzedown  Park  estate,  Back  (or 
hwl  lane,  Streatham.— Consent. 

-  —That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  E. 
ll'iiard  Musing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
\;7  two  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on 
■:r  davter  estate  on  the  west  side  of  Bnxton  Hill 
iLkm  jjr'.  r.  a.  Johnston).— Refused. 

V  I»uliricA.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
1  E.  Mullins  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
,,  i4Vinu  out  of  a  street  for  carriage  traffic  to 
W  out  of  Troy  Town,  Peckham  (for  Mr.  J. 
fnmpton).— Refused.  . 

Vniiwrth-— That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Kwn.  Briant  &  Son  refusing  to  sanction  the 
fcrastion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
B»So  out  of  Wavertree-road  and  Downton- 
ivmue,  Brixton  (for  the  Westminster  Invest- 
Kat Society.  Ltd.)— Refused. 


carried  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  away,  and 
interred  them  at  Durham.  The  bishopric  of 
Chester-le-Street  at  one  time  extended  right 
from  Edinburgh  to  York,  and  the  diocese  of 
Chester-le-Street  was  one  of  the  richest 
livings  in  the  whole  of  England.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  the  collegiate  establishment, 
with  those  at  Lanchester,  Bishop  Auckland, 
Darlington,  and  other  places  was  dissolved, 
and  the  revenues  went  to  the  Crown,  the 
value  of  the  living  being  reduced  to  the 
sum  of  10Z.  a  year.  What  remains  is  a  fine 
church  not  very  much  altered  from  its 
original  design.  The  party  subsequently 
visited  Lumley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Scarborough,  an  Edwardian  castle,  which 
retains  on  one  face  its  ancient  turrets  and 
machicolations. 


Lints  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Uachuy,  Sorth.— Five  houses  on  the  north  side 
ci  Harrington-hill,  at  the  corner  of  Ivy-terrace, 
[•-per  Clipton  (Mr.  W.  Stone  for  Mr.  J.  L. 
tens).— Consent. 

,1/ifc  End. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
)t!<!  End-road  (on  the  site  of  No.  560),  at  the 
eorner  of  Burdett-road  (Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Crawley 
for  Mr.  H.  lies).— Refused. 

Lewisham— A.  two-story  warehouse  on  the 
•rath  side  of  Loampit  Vale  (on  the  site  of  Nos.  61 
ud  83),  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Shrubbery- 
rod  (Mr.  A.  W.  Osborn  for  Messrs.  G.  A.  Harvey 
k  Oo.).-Refused. 

.Vfif inylon,  West. — Permission  to  retain  a 
building  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  25a,  Deverell- 
w*et,  Southwark,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
fcwt,  and  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  adjoining 
tea  (Mr.  G.  Groves).— Refused. 


fM  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Construction. 
Camberwell,  North. — A  wooden  gantry  at  the 
mr  of  No.  140,  Wyndham-road,  Camberwell, 
to  abut  upon  Westhall-road  (Mr.  j.  J.  Freeland 
for  the  Automobile  Wheel  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 
MuMone,  West. — The  retention  of  a  shed  at 
•Vo.  12,  Gray’s-buildings,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
wibed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Edtrardos-mews,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs. 
Sleinway  &  Sons).— Consent. 

J1’  Pineros,  South. — Buildings  on  the  site  of 
Vos.  183  and  185,  King’s  Cross-road,  and  Nos.  31 
»i  32.  Field-street,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Harrison  for  Mr.  D.  L.  Cohen). — Consent. 

Ifidrt  of  Way,  Space  at  Rear,  and  Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanover -square. — A  building  on  the 
of  Berkeley  Chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
Qarw.‘treet  at  the  comer  of  John-street,  May- 
fur.  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  rear,  and 
Riacting  porches,  balcony,  and  an  angle  turret 
*  of  oak  (Mr.  R,  G.  Hammond  for  Mr.  J. 
[(•—Consent. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  Institute,  Rochester. — Mr. 
F.  Baggallay,  the  assessor  in  this  competi¬ 
tion,  has  made  his  award  as  follows  : — 
First  premium,  Design  No.  72;  second 
premium,  Design  No.  74 ;  third  premium, 
Design  No.  45.  No.  72  is  by  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Cooper,  11,  Gray’s  Inn-square ; 
No.  74  by  Messrs.  Crouch,  Butler,  & 
Savage,  39,  Newhall-street,  Birmingham ; 
No.  45  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles,  37,  Granger- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  designs  are 
on  view  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Rochester, 
from  Wednesday  the  13th  to  Monday  the 
18th  (excluding  Sunday). 

Chapel  and  School,  Bradford. — At  the 
request  of  the  trustees,  four  Bradford  archi¬ 
tects  recently  submitted  plans  for  a  chapel 
and  school  at  the  corner  of  SheaTbridge-road 
and  Woodhead-road,  to  take  the  place  of 
Mannville  Chapel  and  School.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Potts,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Potts,  Son,  & 
Hennings,  architects,  of  Manchester  and 
Bolton,  who  was  the  assessor,  has  awarded 
the  first  premium  of  £10  10s.  to  Mr.  Edgar 
H.  Parkinson,  the  designs  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Sharp  being  placed  second.  Mr.  Parkinson 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans. 

- - 

Corresponbence. 

THE  LONDON  TRAFFIC 
COMMISSION  AND  THE  GARDEN  CITY 
MOVEMENT. 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
i(ran<f._A  building  for  the  United  Universitie 
wib.  bunolk-street,  and  Pall  Mall  East,  wit 
1P0rtion8  a“d  balconies  in  Suffolk 
and  Pall  Mall  East,  and  an  irregular  ope 
at  rear  (Mr.  R.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.).- 


---  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High  Building 
eHfc’wrer.-Deviations  from  the  drawinj 
;  ijr!111®  raea?a  of  escape  to  be  provided  fro 
■TOOL),  E,  and  F,  St.  James’s -court,  so  far  1 
to  an  alteration  in  the  positions  of  escape 
B-  Bushel]).— Consent. 

Alteration  and  Addition  to  Building. 
Wmifwfcr.  The  construction  of  an  add 
."ft,10  Iddeslei?h  Mansions,  Caxtoi 
ana  Paimer-street,  Westminster  (Mr.  H.  1 
-I®  Mr.  W.  A.  Fleming) — Refused. 


IKllSOlOGJCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
■  ®  to  Chester-le-Street.— T1 

Of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anl 
iiwS  J.”  outdoor  meeting  last  w<* 
IWle-Street.  They  first  visited  ti 

I.  111.  n“'  ''b,cb was  bribed  by  tl 
(the  Rev.  A.  B.  de  Moleyns).  J  Ti 
Z  “  ™,U?  “  the  Early  English  styl, 
ed  Probab>y  "ten  the  bel 
ii»'  t  ed  1,16  church  in  1409  j 
me  the  parish  extended  from  Gate 
I  n0itlo  lo  Durham  on  the  sont 
it®  <’'Spru,g  on  tho  east  to  La 
distance  of  seven! 

*5  tlTi  6  mi1?-  Wb™  tba  Danes  i 

-  VT'.the.  Tnks  left  tbat  Pla 

^  Chester-le-Street,  carrying  tl 
t, J  „  Cuthbert  with  them,  Chest* 
„„  IS  .fb^ue-By  fo™ed  into 
•u ’ had  had  eight  bishops.  Tl 
'™0,ed  to  Durham  in  995,  tl 

CiSTi  that  the  Danos  i 
thester-le-Street.  The  monks  th. 


Sir, — The  report  of  the  London  Traffic 
Commission  involves  the  spending  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  public  money,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  undesirable  considering  the  enor¬ 
mous  load  of  public  debt  which  exists 
already.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  money  is  either  desirable 
or  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  proceeds  on  the  basis  that  the 
traffic  in  London  will  always  be  as  great  as 
it  is  at  present,  and  will  tend  to  increase. 

The  increased  advantages  for  carrying  on 
work  at  a  distance  which  are  afforded  by 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  also  by  the 
increased  railway  and  tramway  facilities, 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  at  the  present  day 
for  a  large  number  of  the  trades  which  are 
carried  on  in  London  to  remain  there;  they 
can  be  carried  on  more  cheaply  and  under 
better  conditions  elsewhere.  This  has 
already  been  been  proved  in  many  instances 
by  manufacturers  such  as  Messrs.  Cadbury 
and  Messrs.  Lever,  who  have  removed  their 
premises  out  of  large  cities  and  have  gained 
very  considerably  by  doing  so.  We  often 
find,  from  our  experience  as  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors,  that  in  the  case  of  builders,  those 
who  have  their  yards  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  London  are  able  to  compete  with 
London  builders  who  are  on  the  spot.  I 
need  only  mention  Messrs  Foster  &  Dicksee 
and  Messrs.  Parnell,  of  Rugby;  Messrs. 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough;  Messrs.  Rudd,  of 
Grantham,  as  well  as  many  others.  These 
builders  gain  by  the  fact  that  their  joinery 
is  made  out  of  London.  The  advantage  is  of 
course  much  greater  in  a  factory  where  the 
whole  of  the  goods  are  made  out  of  London, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  builder  a  great  deal  of 
work  must  be  done  on  the  spot,  such  as 
brickwork  and  the  carcase  work  generally. 

It  is  generally  recognised  now  that  _  the 
congestion  of  industries  in  very  large  cities 
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is  a  grave  danger  both  to  the  cities  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  country  districts,  which  are 
drained  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is,  of 
course,  as  a  rule,  necessary  and  desirable 
to  have  the  head  office  of  a  business  in 
London  owing  to  the  facilities  of  communica¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the 
offices  connected  with  the  works  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  by  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone,  and  almost  as  good  control  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  as  by  having  the  works  in 
London.  The  saving  in  rent  is  enormous, 
and  the  premises  can,  as  a  rule,  be  built  on 
far  more  convenient  plans  owing  to  restric¬ 
tions  of  space,  light,  and  air  being  removed. 
The  benefit  to  the  workpeople  employed  is 
also  very  great,  as  they  are  able  to  obtain 
better  accommodation  and  fresh  farm  pro¬ 
duce  at  lower  prices,  besides  living  in  far 
more  healthy  surroundings.  The  surround¬ 
ing  farmers  benefit  by  having  a  market  for 
their  produce  brought  close  to  them  instead 
of  paying  heavy  railway  rates  and  market 
dues  in  London.  London  itself  gains  in 
every  way,  partly  owing  to  the  increased 
space  allowed  by  the  removal  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  also  of  the  homes  of  those 
they  employ.  The  smoke  caused  by  the 
factories  and  houses  is  abated,  the  congestion 
on  the  suburban  railways  is  lightened,  and 
the  facilities  of  traffic  in  London  are  im¬ 
mensely  increased.  Everyone  knows  how 
frequently,  when  time  is  important,  a  cab  is 
entirely  stopped  by  the  fact  that  some  street  is 
blocked  by  two  or  three  large  waggons  which 
are  standing  in  front  of  factories  either 
taking  in  or  discharging  goods,  and  the  value 
of  time  lost  in  this  way  must,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  alone,  be  a  very  large  item. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the 
lines  on  which  the  Garden  City  is  moving 
are  the  right  ones,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  in  the  future  to  move  the 
factories  into  smaller  towns  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  rather  than  to  per¬ 
sist  in  concentrating  them  in  huge  cities. 
It  would  probably,  to  a  large  extent,  help 
to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts  to  the  extent  which  is  now  going  on, 
and  the  advantages  to  the  health  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  large  cities  would  be  in¬ 
calculable. 

At  present  London  is  perpetually  increas¬ 
ing  its  already  huge  debt  by  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  cheap  housing  of  the  working 
classes  on  expensive  sites,  their  cheap  con¬ 
veyance  by  railway  and  trams,  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  holidays  of  their  children,  and  many 
other  problems. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  although  there 
are  some  practical  defects  in  the  way  the 
present  Garden  City  is  being  carried  out, 
principally  owing  to  inexperience  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  the  move¬ 
ment  deserves  every  encouragement  from  all 
who  desire  to  see  the  public  burdens 
lightened.  It  is  a  far  cheaper  method  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Traffic  Commission,  and 
the  effects  would  be  permanent.  It  would 
also  have  the  great  contingent  advantage  that 
the  physique  of  the  workers  and  their 
children  would  be  improved,  which  is 
acknowledged  now  to  be  a  very  important 
object,  and  they  would  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  the  country  without  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  of  travelling,  which  is  a  very  serious 
item  where  the  wages  are  small. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  in  every  case 
to  build  a  new  town  on  the  lines  of  the 
Garden  City.  There  are  plenty  oi  small 
towns,  such  as  Guildford,  Godaiming,  etc., 
which  already  exist  on  the  main  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  between  London  and  the  chief  seaports, 
which  could  be  developed  in  this  way  with 
very  great  benefit  to  the  general  population, 
although,  in  these  instances,  the  conditions 
of  land  tenure  would  not  be  so  favourable  to 
the  tenant  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of 
the  Garden  City  Company. 

Gut  M.  Nicholson. 


Memorial  to  Professor  Hughes,  Corrib, 
Merioneth. — A  monument  was  unveiled  last 
Saturday  in  memory  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hughes,  who 
organised  the  Welsh  Hospital  for  the  South 
African  war.  The  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a 
Celtic  cross,  is  situated  on  a  bank  called  Braich 
Coch,  and  overlooks  the  village  of  Corns. W  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  and^executed 
in  Isle  o’  Fair  Rose  granite. 
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'IXFERING  STANDARDS  committee. 
^British  Standard  Specifications  Tele* 
JSSl  included  in  Report  No.  16 
«*. Ml uo  by  the  sub-committee  on 
telephone  under  the  chairman. 

John  Oavey,  C.B.,  the  dut.es  of  tins 

irS  n  in  the  present  Report  have  been 
B  t  the  two  committees,  and  have  been 
?woJlv  published  in  Report  No.  7,  entitled 
fR,.sh 'Standard  Tables  of  Copper  Conductors 
JmfekMMS  Dielectrics.  Specifications 
jfao*  issued  for  galvanised  for  dec- 

5*1  and  mochanical  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
ttholvanised  ironwork  as  is  generally  used  for 
~JJ!hs  and  telephones.  In  addition  to  the 
-locations  and  tables,  a  number  of  very  useful 
CL  are  given  of  ironwork,  such  as  that 
Sed  above.  Owing  to  the  costly  character 
and  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are 
sot  llkelv  to  stock  it  in  large  quantities,  it  was 
indrd  not  to  prepare  a  specification  for  copper 
w  and  not  to  do  anything  further  in  the  way 
rf  standardisation  than  the  preparation  of  tables 
fit-ini  data  based  on  the  standards  already  pub- 
We  notice  also  that  no  attempt  has  been 
^i,  to  standardise  submarine  or  underground 
aifc*  or  telegraphic  and  telephonic  apparatus. 
Report  No.  23,  containing  the  British  standards 
for  trollev  groove  and  wire,  consists  of  a  single 
M*  giving  the  dimensions  of  a  standard  trolley 
Seel  groove  for  tramway  use,  and  specifying  the 
tensile  strength  of  trolley  wire.  It  seems  a  pity 
.^t  the  design  of  trolley  wheels  was  not  also 
standardised,  but  we  presume  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  found  it  difficult  to  prepare  a  design 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 

Piwx’s  Reference  Book  :  For  Home 
Office.  (The  Granville  Press.  6s.  6d.) 


Jllustrattons. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS 
FOE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The  first  of  the  two  designs  here  illus¬ 
trated  is  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Paul  Water- 


Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Design  for  University  College 
Schools.  General  Block  Plan. 


References. 


long  southern  frontage  by  taking  the  centre 
line  of  the  straight  part  of  Frognal  as  the 
axis  of  the  composition.  The  divergence  of 
the  roadway  at  the  north  end  of  the  site 
made  a  convenient  expansion  of  the  ground 
to  provide  for  an  administrative  block  which 
should  be  both  square  to  Frognal  and  at  the 
same  time  radial  to  the  curve  of  the  south  or  4 
class-room  frontage. 

The  fact  that  the  playground  entrance 
would  be  15  ft.  below  the  principal  or  west 
entrance  made  it  possible,  while  keeping  the 
central  hall  at  the  level  of  the  latter,  to 
secure  boys’  entrances  in  a  basement  which 
would  be  still  above  the  ground.  In  the 
basement  ample  accommodation  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  cycles, 
boilers,  etc.  The  gymnasium  was  to  be  at 
a  higher  level,  and  with  a  gallery  approached 
from  and  level  with  the  hall. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ground  floor  is 
largely  explained  by  the  published  plan. 
The  science  block  is  intentionally  kept  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  class-rooms.  The  hall 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  quickly  filled  or 
emptied  from  the  adjacent  corridors  and 
staircases.  On  the  first  floor  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  provided  for  thirteen  ordinary  class¬ 
rooms,  besides  art  rooms,  chemical  labora¬ 
tories,  library,  and  kitchen  department.  The 
second  floor  comprised  the  dining-hall  (occu¬ 
pying  the  whole  length  of  the  Frognal 
frontage)  and  convenient  serveries.  In  the 
south-east  pavilion  were  the  music  and 
practising-rooms. 

For  the  elevations  it  was  proposed  to  use 
red  and  brindled  bricks,  with  dressings  of 
Ham-hill  stone.  All  roofs  were  to  be  of 
concrete,  the  flat  roofs  being  asphalted,  and 
the  pitched  ones  covered  with  green  Cumber¬ 
land  slates. 

The  approximate  cost  was  estimated  at 
from  70,000Z.  to  75,000Z. 


THE  FRARI  FROM  THE  SCUOLA 
DI  SAN  ROCCO. 


Km  HE  view  of  the  Frari  here  illus- 
ram  trated  is  that  seen  from  the  steps 
IH  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 
*“l  in  the  little  square  of  that 
name.  As  is  often  the  case  in  Venetian 
churches,  the  apse  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  church  externally.  The  repro¬ 
duction  is  from  a  water-colour  drawing  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green  in  1900. 


A— Administration  block.  E— Carpenter’s  sbop. 
B— Hall.  F— Covered  playground. 

C— Science  block.  G— Lodge 

D— Sanitary  blocks.  H— Preparatory  school. 


house  in  the  recent  limited  competition. 
The  governing  factor  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  class-rooms  should  have  a 
sunny  aspect,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  balance  and  symmetry  on  the  resultant 


Design  by  Professor  Simpson. 

In  this  design,  the  building  was  planned 
on  the  high  ground  at  the  north  end 
of  the  site  in  order  to  (1)  _  leave  as 
much  ground  as  possible  available  for 
playground,  (2)  to  obtain  a  principal 
front  facing  south  towards  the  bottom 
of  Frognal,  (3)  to  obtain  south  aspect 
for  as  many  rooms  as  possible,  (4)  to  screen 
the  latrines,  carpenters’  shop,  etc.  The  class¬ 
rooms  are  grouped  round  a  central  hall,  ten 
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Competition  Design  for  University  College  Schools :  By  Professor  Simpson. 
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FIrst  Floor  Plan 


Ground  Floor  Plan  . 


Scale  of  Tn  m  f  1 1 1  iJ— 


Sketch  for  House  at  Johannesburg.  Plans. 
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on  the  ground  door  f0„, 
eight  classrooms  face  south  in  f1  tit: 
and  eight  face  west. 
mid  administrative  bloc?  «i2 
of  the  south  front,  the  li£  “  ™*  »>! 
rooms,  etc.,  m  the  other  8, f 
lavatories,  and  covered  playil 
™  [he  basement  (which  oiuh? ,  !'*.»>» 
tirely  above  the  ground)  ■  £*,"• »  * 
kitchens,  etc.,  arc  also  in’thatf®^'®*, 
the  first  is  partly  toplighted  anT”,’, 1,1 
windows  are  above  the  wid»  “V1  ^ 
the  mam  block  and  gyj,£3§ 
rooms  face  north  and  east  (over  i,  “  "* 
rooms),  and  the  science  wing is to™*® 

SKETCH  FOR  PROPOSED  HOT!® 

johannesbdic0®®11 

This  is  an  illustration  of  a  itv-, 
alternatively,  for  a  house  pronoscd  t?i.S 
at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa  it ^ 
tended  that  the  walls  should  be  bui  f  Jf  11 
rough  cast  externally.  The  ,c 
tiled,  and  the  woodwork  genmll,  £5 
whrte  except  the  doors  and  state,”' 
would  be  bright  green.  R.  A 

£be  Stubent’s  Column, 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.-XI 
Main  Flues  and  Economiser  Setting. 
'AIN  flues,  connecting  the  boils 
setting  proper'  with  the  chimney 
vary  considerably  in  construct® 
and  length  with  the  type  of  boiler. 
The  flue  may  be  of  stone,  brick,  steel,  ot 
steel  lined  with  fire-brick,  but  brick  is  tte 
material  most  generally  employed. 

Being  horizontal,  the  main  flue  is  subject 
to  somewhat  heavy  accumulations  of  soot  anl 
dust,  which  reduce  the  effective  area  to  s 
considerable  extent.  Therefore  the  dimen¬ 
sions  ’  should  not  be  cramped,  especially  for 
boilers  of  small  diameter.  Sufficient  "space 
should  be  afforded,  wherever  possible,  for 
the  passage  of  a  man  through  the  flue  for 
the  purposes  of  cleaning,  inspection,  and 
repair. 

A  common  practice  is  to  make  the  area  of 
the  main  flue  equal  to  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  grate  surface  of  the 
boiler,  and  to  reduce  the  area  so  found  by 
about  20  per  cent,  for  a  range  of  ho  or 
three  boilers. 

Computed  in  this  way,  the  areas  for  the 
main  flues  of  Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers 
of  average  proportions  are  approximately 
as  stated  in  Tables  XV.  and  XVI, 
Table  XV.— Approximate  Dimension's  oi 
Main  Flues  for  Cornish  Bcilees. 


Diameter  of 
Boiler  Shell. 

Main  Flue  for 
|  One  Boiler. 

Main  Fine  for  j 
Three  Boite 

!  Sq. 

ft. 

Sq  ft. 

0  80  to  1-33 

106 

■  1-B0 

2  60 

3-50 

|  2-70 

4-BO 

0-00 

0-85 

7 

0 

4-60 

7-66 

Table  XVI.— Approximate  Dimensions  o? 
Main  Flues  for  Lancashire 


Diameter  of 
Boiler  Shell. 


Main  Flue  for 
One  Boiler. 


Sq.  it. 

4- 00  to  6-60 

5- 00  „  8-33 

6- 00  „  10-00 

7  00  „  11  -66 

8  00  „  18-33 

9  00  ,,15-UO 


Main  Flat  to 
Three  Boilers. 


8q.lt 
9-8)  to  1«<0 
12-00  „  2M» 


A  more  precise  method  of  1*8  3 
portions  of  the  main  flues  is  to 
areas  by  the  following  formula: 

(G  x  0)  x  a:  ,n, 

A  _  Vs  . . .  . , 

Where  A=area  of  m: *“  *”  “J’Sn'k 
G= grate  area  of  the  ta.no 
square  feet;  6’=coal  consume  ou  ,, 
square  foot  of  grate 
chimney  shaft  m  W*  fit* m  I* 
the  value  of  which  is  OW" 
and  0-1  for  two  or  three  boilers. 
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It,  convenience  of  tips  rule  is  shorn  by 
«•  “f4  t6ef?r6* inf 

®S„g  »  maximum  of  20  lb.  of  coal  per 

Banfoof  »f  .*»<«■  th«  hclSW  of  the 
acuity  shaft  being  75  ft. 

Then 

iflxCl  0-125  (20  x 20)  x  0-125 


-  =5-77  sq.ft. 


v'H  '/'6 

Example  (2).-Required  to  find  the  area  of 
tht  main  Hue  for  three  Cornish  boilers,  each 
cf  the  same  size  as  those  in  Example  (1)  and 
lujjiug  the  same  amount  of  coal  per  square 
loot  of  grate,  the  chimney  being  also  75  ft. 


x  20)  x  0-1 
7tt  "  ^75 

The  advantage  of  using  a  rule  such  as 
the  foregoing  is  that  the  flue  area  bears  a 
jdbiW  relation  to  the  chimney  draught  and 
f*l  consumption,  as  well  as  to  the  grate 
iKi  The  direct  influence  of  these  factors 
ii  clearly  shown  by  the  results  of  the  two 
weeding  examples,  calculated  in  accord- 
jm«  with  the  data  assumed  in  Examples  (1) 
ud  (2),  except  that  the  height  of  the  chim- 
mt  is  altered  to  100  ft.  and  the  coal  con- 
smption  to  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area. 

Example  (In).— For  one  boiler  the  area  of 
the  main  Hue  becomes 

,  (20  x  15)  x  0-125  „  __  u 

A  = - m - =  3-75  sq.  ft. 


Eumple  (2a). — For  three  boilers  the  area 
of  the  main  flue  becomes 


,  _  (60  x  15>  x  0'1 
10 


=  9  sq.  ft. 


Having  settled  the  area  of  the  main  flue  in 
rcordance  with  the  proportions  of  the  boiler, 
tbs  height  of  the  chimney-shaft,  and  the 
naximum  coal  consumption  proposed,  the 
shpe  can  be  adapted  to  suit  the  boiler 
setting  and  the  building  in  which  the  plant 
las  to  be  installed. 

For  very  small  flues  fireclay  pipes  Can  be 
wd  with  advantage,  but  the  section  most 
pnerally  adopted  in  practice  is  a  combination 
of  the  circular  and  rectangular  forms,  the 
being  built  with  a  horizontal  floor, 
wtical  sides,  and  an  arched  roof,  as  illus- 
in  Fig.  31,  p.  236. 

Wherever  possible,  the  width  of  the  flue 
amid  be  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
5“'  ’n  fixing  the  height,  allowance 
told  be  made  for  a  few  inches  of  soot  and 
I#  dust  at  the  bottom. 


For  the  flues  calculated  in  the  preceding 
®rp:es  any  of  the  following  dimensions 
M  be  suitable 


l  JO 

li  !  6 
[  *« 


Square. 

Rectangular. 

Rectangular 
with  Arch. 

ft.  io. 

ft.  In.  ft.  In. 

19x40 

16x30 

2  9x60 

2  8x40 

2  3  x  4  9 

Jl  P]f“min&  a  luain  flue  the  shortest  ant 
dwrt  mto  should  be  taken  to  th< 
*7-  All  sudden  bends  and  changes  o 
Ww  must  be  avoided,  and  the  interioi 
“Ms  should  bo  smoothly  finished.  Thi 
no  Wing  from  the  boiler,  or  boilers 
"  lwi  mt<J  the  main  flue  so  that  thi 
w  not  required  to  pass  over  shari 
01  “e  brickwork,  and  care  should  bi 
7?  possible  way  to  facilitate  thi 
T»“ ™  g»ses  to  the  chimney-shaft 
rmnnon  or  access  should  be  made  by  fix 
S  Whole  at  some  suitable  point,  and  ii 
Ri  t?,11  «  necessary  to  provide  floors 
tends  and  elbows,  so  that  soot  anc 
M  may  be  removed  at  intervals  01 
required. 

Itt  ?  b,uilt  '£‘h  a  Btttttg  of  fire 
itii  be  3  u  r5^r*.  ,The  outer  masonn 
ic  keen  low  ^r<l  an<*  ^ick  enough 

phwi  at  ty  radiati°D  witi2t 

°l  h"*1™  “ttetmes 
STthat  t£ S"* 18  it  is  desir- 

058  due  to  friction  at  various 


velocities  in1  flues  of  different  diameters  can 
be  calculated  by  any  reliable  formula, 
although,  of  course,  the  exact  amount  of  loss 
in  any  individual  case  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  original  character  of  the  interior 
surfaces  and  the  extent  to  which  the  flues 
are  choked  and  roughened  by  the  presence 
of  soot  and  dust. 

Our  present  purpose  will  be  served  by 
employing  an  adaptation  of  the  formula 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hawksley  *  for  the 
flow  of  water  in  pipes,  and  which  experi¬ 
ence  shows  may  be  used  also  for  the  flow  of 
air  in  smooth  pipes  and  other  conduits.  This 
formula  is — 

v  =  48  \/  h  d  .  (3) 


where  v= velocity  in  feet  per  second,  /i  =  head 
in  feet  of  air,  d= diameter  in  feet,  and 
Z=head  in  feet. 

To  make  the  rule  applicable  to  cases  where 
the  head  is  expressed  in  inches  of  water, 
the  coefficient  48  must  be  divided  by 


a/° 


12 


a  c  ibic  foot  of  air  at  62  deg.  F.,  62-3  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  ond  12  the  number  of  inches  in  a 
foot.  Using  round  numbers,  this  gives 


and 


l>  =  396  \/  ft  i 

l 


166,800  d 


<*) 

(5) 


Table  XVII.  has  been  calculated  by 
formula  (5)  for  flues  of  different  diameters, 
all  100  ft.  long.  For  greater  lengths,  the 
figures  in  the  table  must  be  increased  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  length  of  the  flue. 
Thus,  for  flues  200  ft.  long  the  values  should 
be  multiplied  by  two,  for  300  ft.  long  by 
three,  and  so  on.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
as  Mr.  Hawksley’s  formula  refers  to  smooth 
pipes,  the  figures  in  this  table  represent 
comparative  rather  than  actual  losses  of  head 
in  sooty  flues. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table,  let  us 
suppose  that  64  cubic  ft.  of  gases  have  to  be 
discharged  through  a  main  flue  at  a  velocity 
of  20  ft.  per  second.  This  discharge  corre¬ 
sponds  with  an  area  of  3-2  sq.  ft.,  or  a 
diameter  of  about  2  ft.  According  to 
Table  XVII.,  the  loss  of  head  for  a  velocity 
of  20  ft.  per  second  in  a  flue  of  this  diameter 
is  0‘127  in.  of  water,  but  if  the  length  were 
600  ft.  the  loss  would  become  (0-127x6)  = 
0-762  in.  To  avoid  this  excessive  loss,  the 
area  of  the  flue  Could  be  increased,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  velocity.  Making 
the  flue  diameter  3  ft.  (area=say,  7  sq.  ft.), 
the  velocity  would  become  about  9  ft.  per 
second,  and  the  loss  of  head  rather  less  than 
(0*0212  x  6)  =0-1272  in.  of  water. 

The  importance  of  proportioning  flues  in 
this  manner  will  be  recognised  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  loss  of  head  due  to 
friction  in  a  long  flue  has  to  be  made  good 
by  increasing  the  draught  power  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  For  lengths  up  to  100  ft.  the  rules 
already  given  may  be  taken  as  allowing 
sufficient  area,  but  when  the  length  is  above 
this  limit,  compensation  should  be  made  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  flue.  Table  XVII. 
is  only  calculated  for  a  few  diameters  and 
velocities,  but  our  readers  can  easily  prepare 
a  more  extended  table  by  the  aid  of 
formula  (5). 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
vol.  xxxiii. 


For  application  to  passages  of  irregular 
outline  formulas  (4)  and  (5)  must  be  modified 
by  the  addition  of  factors  representing  area 
and  perimeter,  but  can  be  used  without 
alteration  for  conduits  of  rectangular  section, 
as  the  relation  of  area  to  perimeter  for  such 
is  the  same  as  for  circular  sections. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
fuel  economisers.  As  apparatus  of  the  kind 
is  fixed  in  or  in  connexion  with  the  main  flue 
of  a  boiler  or  range  of  boilers,  we  now 
describe  and  illustrate  some  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  economisers  may  be  con¬ 
nected. 

Fig.  53  contains  cross  and  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  brickwork  for  a  Green's 
economiser.  These  drawings  are  sufficiently 
clear,  and  require  no  explanation. 

Fig.  54  is  a  section  illustrating  a  simple 
arrangement  for  the  installation  of  an  econo¬ 
miser  behind  a  Cornish  boiler. 

Fig.  55  shows  a  somewhat  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  applied  in  connexion  with  a  watertube 
boiler  where  the  main  flue  passes  below  the 
floor  level. 

Fig.  56  is  a  section  showing  the  economiser 
placed  above  the  main  flue  leading  from  one 
or  more  boilers  to  the  chimney.  As  shown 
in  this  drawing,  the  reserve  flue  is  closed  by 
a  damper,  and  the  flues  leading  to  and  from 
the  economiser  are  provided  with  wing 
dampers.  Thus  the  gases  can  be  made  to 
pass  either  through  the  economiser  or  the 
reserve  flue  as  required.  At  times  when  the 
economiser  has  to  be  shut  down  for  examina¬ 
tion,  cleaning,  or  repair,  the  reserve  flue  is 
used,  so  that  no  interference  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  boilers  shall  be  caused. 

Fig.  57  shows  the  arrangement  of  an  econo¬ 
miser  for  three  Lancashire  boilers.  Two 
openings  are  provided  from  the  main  flue 
one  giving  access  through  the  economiser  to 
the  chimney  and  a  reserve  flue  affording 
direct  connexion  with  the  chimney.  _ 

Although  the  economiser  is  usually  fixed  in 
one  or  other  of  the  positions  shown  by  the 
illustrations,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  open  to  the  designer,  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  arrange  the  apparatus  to  suit  every 
kind  of  boiler  and  to.  comply  with  any 
structural  requirements  in  new  or  existing 
buildings.  .  .  . 

As  in  the  case  of  boiler  setting,  the  bricK- 
work  of  an  economiser  should  be  designed  so 
as  to  facilitate  access  to  the  flues,  and  for 
this  reason  the  adoption  of  removable  flue 
covers,  as  shown  in  Figs.  53-55,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  brick  corbelling.  Contact  of  brick¬ 
work  with  the  apparatus  should  also  be 
minimised  by  employing  blocks  of  semi¬ 
circular  section  in  place  of  ordinary  bricks. 


Discovery  of  an  Underground  Passage. 
According  to  an  account  in  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
during  some  excavations  at  Dewsbury  the  opemng 
has  been  found  of  a  secret  passage  which  extended 
from  the  Manor  House  gardens,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,  across  what  is  now  Leeds-road, 
beneath  Manor-place  gardens,  and  (it  is  believed) 
beneath  the  dwelling  to  a  house  known  as  tne 
“Haunted  House.”  Manor  House  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  John  Peables,  and  his  gardens, 
noted  for  their  extent  and  beauty,  included  in 
their  limits  the  so-called  Haunted  Home,  and 
this  passage  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as 
affording  a  means  of  escape  in  case  Manor  House 
was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians.  It 
surmise  is  correct,  it  forms  rather  an  interesting 
justification  of  the  incidents  imagined  by  boots* 
in  “  Kenilworth,”  where  the  coming  and  going  oi 
people  through  secret  passages  led  to  the  mleren 
that  the  house  was  haunted. 


Table  XVII. — Comparative  Losses  of  Head  Due  to  Friction  in  Long  Flues. 
(Calculated  in  inches  of  water  for  circular  flues  100  ft.  long.) 


Velocities  in  Ft.  per  Second. 

Flue. 

6  ft. 

10  ft. 

16  ft. 

20  ft. 

25  ft. 

30  ft. 

Ft.  in. 

in. 

in. 

in.  . 

1  0 

00169 

0-0037 

0-143 

0-265 

n  qa" 

1  0 

o-oine 

0-0426 

0096 

0-170 

0-266 

n  n«7 

2  0 

0-0079 

0071 

0-127 

2  0 

0-0063 

0-0266 

0-067 

0-102 

0-169 

n  ini 

3  0 

0-047 

3  0 

0  0046 

00182 

0-041 

(1-072 

4  O 

0  0039 

0-0169 

0-036 

0-063 

nios 

4  0 

0-0036 

0-031 

6  0 

0  028 

0-061 

5  0 

0-0028 

0-0110 

0-020 

0-040 
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obituary. 

v  „«,tv  —We  have  to  record  the  death 
“  at  Eastbourne,  of  Mr.  Thomas 

ksa-btiev.  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

£tmw  of  the  «"■>  «f  Kni?hntle>:  1 

ffrL.  0f  \’o.  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  and 
JSck  Bank-chambers,  High  Holborn.  Mr. 
Sr  was  elected  an  Associate  111  1 856,  and 
ifw  a  Fellow,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
J  L  y  He  was  during  a  term  of  forty- 
Srtm  district  surveyor  for  Hammersmith, 
yiicaed  the  appointment  as  from  June  30, 
£  In  July.  1901,  he  took  into  partnership 
:  ,  ‘  ;Upil.  Mr.  Thomas  Batterhury, 
?»IB1  district  surveyor  for  Plumstond  and 
bLV  another  of  his  pupils  was  the  late  Mr. 
K n  Oi  Mr.  Knightley  s  architectural  works 
illustrated,  with  drawings  and  plans, 
iW  Cavendish  Hotel,  Eastbourne  (August  11, 
l«jv.  »The  Quarry,”  built  in  1867-8  on  the 
r-Lton  estate,  near  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  A. 
SS  (August  28,  1869)  ;  Nos.  30-1-2, 
PaWtrcft  and  Falcon-court  for  the  London 
ifinch  of  Messrs.  Philip,  of  Liverpool,  map- 
cAen  (October  27,  1883);  No.  321,  Strand,  for 
fa  S.  S.  Torrie— the  house,  facing  the  porch 
*’  St  Mary-le-Strand  Church,  has  lately  been 
hW  down  for  the  Strand  to  High  Holborn 
Erovementa  (February  7,  1886) ;  and  the 
.  QtMo’s  Hall,  Langham-place,  W.  (February  14, 
1SJI,  exterior  and  interior  views).  As  regards 
&  list-named  building,  we  should  state  that  a 
nw/taj  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  design 
rich  arose  between  Mr.  Knightley  and  the  late 
Hr.C,  J.  Phipps  was  referred  for  adjudication  to 
Hr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  the  terms  of  whose 
md  were  published  in  the  Builder  of  Decem¬ 
ber  50,  1893,  Mr.  Anderson  adjudged  that, 
Bbjrct  to  a  few  variations,  the  building  had  been 
meted  from  plans,  as  distinguished  from  eleva- 
s  y  »nd  sections,  designed  by  Phipps,  and  that 
rie  design  of  the  exterior  and  interior  in  other 
Wfwts  was  due  to  Mr.  Knightley,  under  whose 
ink  superintendence  the  building  was  carried  out. 
jib.  Knightley  was  the  architect  of  the  additions, 
with  aisles  and  galleries,  to  the  Church  of  All 
mis’,  Haggerston,  by  Hardwick  the  younger  ; 
|«f  the  rebuilding,  after  the  fire  on  December  18, 
ICS9,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
ifao.  by  Dance  the  elder  ;  as  architect  during 
ffty-four  years,  until  his  resignation  in  December 
ilwt.  to  tho  Edmonton  Union  Board  of  Guardians 
-the  new  offices  and  board-room,  the  infirmary 
it  the  workhouse  in  Union-road ;  the  meat 
Ites,  building-stores,  and  reading-rooms  at  the 
due  Farm  Schools,  Enfield ;  the  new  chapel, 
cement  of  the  maternity  and  imbecile 
mis,  electric  bed-lift,  chimney-shaft,  and 
■tkrpound  flues,  with  sanitary  works,  and 
j«kf  alterations  and  improvements  at  the 
,wihoases  at  Chase-side,  Enfield,  and  Upper 
proton ;  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Schools, 
raa-r,  and  Bakers’s  Almshouses,  Levton.  He  also 
the  plans  and  designs  of  the  offices 
Baanglmll-street,  E.C.,  for  the  (late)  Com- 
aionors  of  Sewers,  1898  ;  and  in  1896-9 
the  new  premises  for  the  Birkbeck  Bank 
Southampton- buildings,  W.C.,  together  with 
*  extension  of  the  block  northwards  and 
with  frontages  to  High  Holborn  and 
e-inn  respectively;  the  Congregational 
houthgate-road,  De  Beauvoir  Town; 
J«Mitch  New  Almshouses,  Brunswick-street  • 
J!”™  blocks  of  warehouses  in  Milton-street, 
vj-ivenue,  Leonard-street,  Finsbury,  and  the 
;  shops  and  offices  in  Aldersgate-street, 
«wr  o[  Jowm-street;  No.  79,  Citv-road ;  Nos. 
wt5I  Cannon-street,  and  Nicholas-lane ; 
■^orora.Jana°n,  &  Co.’s  Bank,  Abchurch- 
I,  ’  v.  ,  ,  1  Indian  Railway  Company’s 
•a. Nicholas-lane;  City  Soap  Works,  Moor- 
"".model  dwellings  in  Norton  Folgate  and 
ES5.?0*’.  9?;.4-  Chancery. lane;  and  the 
Kingsland.  Mr.  Knightley  was 
honorary  surveyor  to  the  Committee 
■kRoSTs  •  43  aor°8  U>  Br°ckwell  Park, 
and  Bnxton.  In  1862  he  produced 
V.  >omme  entitled  “  Stable  Archi- 
Hik  r  ,  wn8  served  his  articles  to  Mr. 
J*.  Ironmonger.jane’  ll0  began  practj8e 
ke»  n?*!,  Fleet-street,  and  removed 
to  H.  .  Cannon-street,  fifty-two  years 
m  »_,,?**  aPP°lnt0d  surveyor  to  the  Birk- 
IH  3ft.  8oc,?l.v  “Pon  da  foundation  in 
«rs,iunt0  lold  that  appointment 
of.h,s  decease.  Mr.  Knightley 
E7SPTVUmf  for  his  designs  in  the 

,Sh°v'  am!,th9 

Vesetabl8  Market,  West 

competitions. 
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long,  39  ft.  wide,  and  about  40  ft.  high.  At  the 
east  end  will  be  the  sanctuary  and  two  side  altars, 
and  the  building  will  have  a  red  stone  front, 
extended  porches,  and  floriated  windows.  The 
cost  of  the  fabric,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  will 
be  2.600Z. 

Corhampton  Chtjbch,  Hants. — The  ancient 
parish  church  of  Corliampton,  near  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  Hants,  is  now  closed  for  repairs.  The 
work,  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
1,OOOZ.,  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

North  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen. — 
The  opening  of  this  church  took  place  on  the 
8th  inst.  The  building  is  seated  for  1,200 
worshippers.  The  planning  of  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gauld,  architect,  and  the 
contractors  were  as  follows  : — Mason,  Mr.  Edgar 
Gauld  ;  carpenters,  Messrs.  Henry  &  Keith ; 
painters,  Messrs.  A.  Ferguson  &  Co.  ;  plumber, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Robertson ;  plasterers,  Messrs. 
Bannochie  &  Sons  ;  slater,  Mr.  Geo.  Farquhar  ; 
electric  lighting,  Messrs.  Claud  Hamilton  &  Co.  ; 
engineering  ironwork,  Messrs.  M'Kinnon  &  Co.  ; 
engine-room,  Messrs.  Abernethy  &  Co.  The  cost 
has  been  a  little  over  12,000Z. 

Barking  Baptist  Tabernacle. — The  interior 
of  this  building  is  being  entirely  remodelled, 
galleries  being  added,  and  the  whole  reseated, 
also  a  handsome  new  ceiling  and  arcade  carrying 
same  has  been  introduced.  The  contract  is  let 
to  Messrs.  Sands  &  Burley,  Longfellow-road, 
Walthamstow,  the  amount  being  1,745Z.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  Son, 
London. 

Council  School,  Llandudno. — The  new 
Dyffryn-road  Council  School,  Llandudno,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  building  consists  of  an 
assembly  hall,  five  classrooms,  cloakroom,  and 
lavatories,  headmaster’s-room,  etc.,  designed,  on 
the  hall  passage  system  of  planning,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Humphreys,  architect,  of  Llandudno,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Edward  Owen. 

Schools,  Coventry. — The  new  schools  and 
adjuncts  in  Swan-lane,  Coventry,  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  1,336  children,  and  the  inclusive 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  between  19,000Z.  and  20,000Z. 
In  addition  to  the  classrooms,  there  are  separate 
blocks  for  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work, 
and  manual  training.  The  schools  proper  give 
accommodation  for  1,224.  There  are  two — 
mixed  providing  for  808  and  infants  for  416,  and 
both  are  of  one  story.  The  mixed  school  has 
fourteen  classrooms,  with  a  central  hall  87  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  and  the  infants’  seven,  with  a  central  hall 
62  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  architects  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  G.  &  I.  Steane,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Charles  Hope,  of  Berkswell. 

Thurlestone  Church  Schools. — The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Dr.  Robertson)  opened  the  new 
Church  schools  at  Thurlestone,  near  Kingsbridge, 
on  the  31st  ult.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  of  Kingsbridge,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Rowell,  architect,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  and  they  stand  on  the  glebe  land,  near 
the  sea,  overlooking  Bigbury  Bay.  The  interior 
is  a  classroom  divided  by  a  movable  glass  parti¬ 
tion  from  the  main  school,  and  has  cloakroom  and 
other  accommodation. 

Sunday  School  and  Church  Institute, 
Ainstable. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Sunday  school  and  church  institute  which  is 
being  built  at  Ainstable.  The  building  was 
planned  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Wilford,  architect,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Laing  &  Son,  builders, 
Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Foxcroft,  joiner,  Hayclose.  The 
structure  is  being  erected  with  red  sandstone,  and 
will  consist  of  two  rooms,  one  46  by  23  ft.  and  the 
other  16  by  10  ft.  It  will  be  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  about  200  people. 

Church  Hall,  Blaenau  Festiniog. — The 
foundation-stones  were  recently  laid  of  a  new 
church  hall  which  is  being  erected  at  Blaenau 
Festiniog.  The  building  when  completed  will 
measure  52  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  will  seat  about  320 
persons.  There  will  also  be  a  committee-room 
measuring  19  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  cellar  underneath, 
as  well  as  a  store-room.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  in  stone,  lined  with  glazed  bricks,  and  when 
completed  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  from 
1,200Z.  to  1,300Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  David  Jones,  of 
Festiniog. 

Proposed  Wesleyan  Central  Hall,  Shef¬ 
field. — The  Wesleyans  at  Sheffield  have  on  hand 
an  extensive  scheme,  including  the  erection  of  a 
central  hall  and  buildings  to  cost  about  40,000Z. 
It  is  proposed  to  pull  down  Norfolk -street  Chapel 
and  the  adjoining  buildings  in  George -street,  and 
on  the  site  to  put  up  a  hall  to  accommodate  2,360 
people,  with  smaller  halls,  vestries,  etc.  The 
structure  will  be  in  the  Renaissance  style,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Waddington,*  Son,  & 
Dunkerley,  of  Manchester. 

Hospital,  Newburn. — In  addition  to  the 
particulars  given  in  our  issue  for  last  week  under 
this  heading,  the  sub-contractors  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Plasterer,  Mr.  Turton,  Whitley  Bay  ; 
plumber,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jefferson,  Hexham  and 
Ryton  ;  painter  and  glazier,  Mr.  M.  J.  Rutter, 
Lemington  ;  electrician,  Mr.  J.  J.  Oliver,  Gates¬ 
head  ;  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons, 
Ltd.^jand  Messrs.  Shorland  Brothers  ;  laundry 


appliances,  Messrs.  T.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  ambulance  van,  Messrs.  Charles  Foot 
&  Sons,  North  Shields  ;  furnishing,  etc.,  Messrs. 
James  Coxon  &  Co.,  Newcastle.  The  clerk  of 
works  for  the  committee  was  Mr.  M.  D.  Gladders, 
of  Newcastle.  The  whole  (including  furnishing), 
as  already  stated,  has  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  of  Newburn. 

Sanatorium  Extension,  Brent. — On  the 
8th  inst.  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  opened  the 
new  wing  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Sanatorium 
for  Consumptives  at  Didworthy,  Brent.  The 
building  is  of  two  stories,  and  in  each  will  be  five 
rooms  14  ft.  by  14  ft.  Each  room  provides 
accommodation  for  two  patients.  The  whole  of 
the  outer  walls  are  of  stone,  the  inner  walls  being 
of  brick.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  D.  Carwithen,  of  Plymouth,  and  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Ward,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  was  entrusted  the  supervision. 

Workhouse  Extension,  Shardlow. — A  new 
board -room  has  recently  been  opened  at  the 
Shardlow  Workhouse.  The  room  is  a  part  of  the 
workhouse  extension  scheme  which  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Naylor 
&  Sale,  architects,  at  a  cost  of  about  13,000Z.  to 
14,000Z.  A  raised  platform  runs  across  the 
entire  length  of  one  end  of  the  room,  whilst  the 
floor  is  inlet  with  wooden  blocks.  Telephonic 
communication  is  installed  between  the  board- 
room  and  the  adjoining  offices,  which  comprise 
committee-rooms  and  clerk’s  offices,  the  general 
construction  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
board-room.  New  lavatories  also  adjoin  the 
corridors  leading  to  the  main  building. 

Public  Library,  Maryhill,  Glasgow. — A 
new  public  library  was  opened  at  Maryhill  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Rhind,  of  Glasgow. 

Theatre,  Carlisle. — Work  has  been  com¬ 
menced  on  the  new  Palace  Theatre  at  Carlisle. 
The  building  will  be  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
Arcade  in  Botchergate,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
grand  circle  will  be  through  the  arcade,  the  pit 
and  gallery  entrances  being  situated  in  King- 
street.  When  completed  the  structure  will 
provide  accommodation  for  nearly  2,000  people, 
and  will  cost  over  10,000Z.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Owen  <fc  Ward,  Birmingham,  and  the 
resident  architect,  representing  the  Palace 
Theatre  Syndicate,  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Gibbings.  The 
contract  for  the  structural  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  G.  Black,  joiner,  Carlisle,  with 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Bell  as  sub -contractors  for  the 
brickwork,  Mr.  Ormerod  for  the  plastering,  Mr. 
Hewitson  for  the  slating,  and  Messrs.  Graham  & 
Crawford  for  the  plumbing,  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son 
being  the  painters  and  glaziers. 

University  of  Wales. — The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Turner  &  Sons,  at  13,422Z.,  has  been  accepted  for 
the  new  buildings  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  University  College,  to  be  erected  in 
Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  after  plans  and  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe. 

Avenue  Theatre,  Northumberland-avenue. 
— Mr.  Cyril  Maude  has  appointed  Messrs.  Detmar 
Blow  &  Billery  as  architects  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Avenue  Theatre,  and  an  entire  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  interior,  with  a  decorative 
scheme  in  brown  and  gold,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes.  The  theatre  was  built  in 
1881-2,  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  F.  Fowler, 
and  accommodated  an  audience  of  about  1,000 
persons. 

New  Places  of  Entertainment,  London. — 
It  is  announced  that  schemes  are  being  formulated 
for  the  building  of  two  theatres,  with  shops  and 
a  roof  garden,  upon  the  site,  near  Wardour-street, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  and 
that  Mr.  Bertie  Crewe  is  appointed  architect  of  a 
proposed  palace  of  varieties,  to  be  erected  near 
the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  which  will 
comprise  a  theatre,  having  an  auditorium  with 
4,000  seats,  two  concert  halls,  exhibition  buildings 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  64,000  ft.  superficial, 
and  a  large  winter  garden. 

Public  Buildings,  Stornoway,  N.B. — Lord 
Rosebery  visited  Stornoway  on  the  7th  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  suite  of  public  build¬ 
ings  which  have  just  been  built  on  the  front 
overlooking  the  bay.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  John  Robertson, 
Inverness.  Forming  practically  a  square,  they 
have  a  street  frontage  on  three  sides.  The 
materials  used  were  red  sandstone  from  Loch 
Broom,  with  white  freestone  facings  from  the 
Island  of  Eday,  in  Orkney.  The  style  is  a  tree 
treatment  of  Gothic  and  Elizabethan.  The 
structure  is  in  three  sections,  with  a  triple  roof. 
In  the  centre  is  a  hall,  98  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  wide, 
giving  accommodation  for  800  people.  To  the 
top  of  the  walls  the  height  is  32  ft.,  and  the 
heavily -timbered  roof  is  carried  15  ft.  higher. 
Lighting  is  obtained  from  the  roof  and  from 
two  windows,  one  in  either  end.  Facing  South 
Beach-street  and  overlooking  the  harbour  axe 
the  rooms  for  the  Social  Institute,  while  in  the 
frontage  towards  Point-street  the  principal 
section  of  the  building  is  the  library.  This  is 
accommodated  in  two  apartments,  one  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  on  the  first  floor.  In 
the  Town  Hall  the  pillars  between  the  wall  panels 
are  embellished  with  representations  of  the  coats 
of  arms  and  shields  of  the  Stornoway  trade 
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incorporations.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  was 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alexandei 
Macdonald,  the  Burgh  Engineer.  The  cost  ot 
the  work  has  been  11,000*. 

Central  Baths,  Bradford.— On  Wednesday 
last  the  new  central  baths  in  Morley-street, 
Bradford,  were  opened.  The  .principal  accom¬ 
modation  provided  consists  of  a  swimming 
and  a  series  of  slipper,  douche,  and  medicated 
baths,  with  Turkish  and  Russian  baths.  Lhe 
hall  containing  the  swimming  bath  is  1:*0  10?| 

and  60  ft.  wide,  and  the  bath  itself  is.10®  ffc-  “J 
30  ft.,  the  depth  varying  from  3  ft.  6  in. .to »  /  «• 
The  hall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  which  has 


manufacture,  with  stone  dressings, 

borough  arms  are  over  the  entrance  doorway. 
The  capacity  of  the  new  reservoir  is  716,000 
gallons.  A  new  10-in.  pumping  main  extends 
from  Mildmay-road  pumping-station  to  the  new 
reservoir,  and  is  2,300  yds.  in  length  The  con 
tract  for  the  reservoir  amounted  to  4,777*.,  and 


tract  xor  i>ue  wooi » — -  .  •  ,  ;  .  £ 

the  pumping  main  to  1,852*.,  making  a  total  of 
6  629*.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Potter  & 


seating  accommodation  for  380  persons,  and  a  by^essrs’.^Wragg  &  Co.,  of  Swadlincote ;  the  steel 
promenade  capable  of  holding  300  persons  The  ,mes  ,  _  nn™»n  T.nncr.  &  Co.,  of 

old  at, vie  of  dressine-boxes  has  been  abandoned, 


old  style  of  dressing-boxes  — -  .  ,  ,  . 

and  a  special  apartment  has  been  provided  tor 
dressing-rooms.  The  hall,  when  used  for 
meetings  in  the  winter,  will  provideseating  accom¬ 
modation  for  860  persons,  or  for  1,540  when  the 
galleries  are  occupied.  The  partitions  for  dre >  - 
ing-boxes  are  removable,  and  will  be  taken  <A o wn 
during  the  winter,  leaving  a  room  55  it.  b  in.  Dy 
30  ft.  9  in.  available  for  other  purposes,  lhe 
laundry  connected  with  the  establishment  i 
capable  of  dealing  with  800  towels  per  hour. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  motor,  the 
current  being  derived  from  the  Corporation  mams. 
There  are  two  washing,  boiling,  and  disinfecting 
machines,  two  26-in.  friction-driven  self-balanced 
hydro -extractors,  a  drying  chamber  with  twenty- 
three  sliding  racks,  and  one  108-m.  ironing 
machine.  The  buildings  are  ventilated  on  the 
For  heating  the  water  tor 
Lancashire  boilers. 


Sons,  Chelmsford,  and  the 

laid  by  the  Council’s  own  staff.  The  cement 
rendering  on  the  inside  of  the  reservoir  was  done 


bv  Mr.  G.  T.  Bedingfield,  plasterer,  of  Chelmsford. 
The  cement  was  supplied  by  the  Associated 
Cement  Manufacturers,  *2*“ 


“  plenum  ”  system, 
the  baths  there  are  two 
working  in  conjunction  with  a  Green  s  economiser. 
The  pumps  for  feeding  the  boilers  are  connected 
with  a  Chevalet  heater.  The  swimming  hail  is 
lighted  with  “  Lucas  ”  gas  lamps,  while  electricity 
is  adopted  for  the  Turkish,  Russian,  medicated, 
and  special  baths.  A  house  for  the  manager  is 
provided  over  the  entrance  in  Great  Horton- 
road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  building,  between 
the  swimming  bath  and  Morley-street,  a  space  was 
left  for  the  erection  of  eight  lock-up  shops  witn 
storerooms  over.  The  Turkish  baths  are  situated 
in  the  lower  ground  floor.  There  are  three  hot- 
rooms,  36  ft.  bv  13  ft.,  21  ft.  9  in.  by  13  ft.,  and 
13  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  respectively.  A  plunge 
bath,  30  ft.  by  10  ft.,  has  also  been  provided. 
The  shampooing-room  is  20  ft.  9  in.  by  13  ft.,  and 
is  fitted  with  three  fixed  marble  shampooing 
slabs,  a  portable  slab  for  occasional  use,  and  a 
needle  and  a  sitz  bath.  There  are  also  two 
cooling-rooms.  In  addition  to  the  baths  already 
mentioned,  there  are  twelve  slipper  baths  for 
men  and  four  for  women.  The  contractors  for 
the  various  works  have  been  as  follow : — Exca¬ 
vator,  mason,  and  bricklayer,  Mr.  Walter  Booth  ; 
carpenters  and  joiners.  Messrs.  Jackson  Bros.  ; 
plumbers  and  glaziers,  Messrs.  H.  Braithwaite  & 
Co.  ;  plasterers  and  concreters,  Messrs.  B.  Dixon 
&  Son  ;  slaters,  Messrs.  Hill  &  Nelson  ;  painter, 
Mr.  Walker  Priestley;  ironfounders  and  smiths, 
Messrs.  J.  Hitchen  &  Son  ;  electric  lighting,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Webster  ;  gas  lighting,  Messrs.  Atkinson  & 
Smith  ;  steam  boilers,  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Kellett  ; 
heating  and  ventilating,  the  Lancashire  Heating 
Co.  ;  laundry  fittings,  Messrs.  W.  Summerscales 
'&  Sons,  Ltd.  The  preparations  of  plans  was 
first  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman,  of 
London,  and  modifications  were  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  architect, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  construction.  The  cost  amounts  to 
about  7,000*. 


Middlesbrough  ;  the  special  fittings  and  valves  by 
Messrs.  Glenfield  &  Kennedy,  and  the  Venturi 
meter  and  electrical  recorder  by  Messrs.  Kent  & 
Co.  of  London.  The  whole  of  the  reservoir  is 
lined  with  Callender’s  bituminous  sheeting.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Brown,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  was 
responsible  for  the  scheme,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  was  Mr.  E.  Mansbridge. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Destructor  Works, 
Burslem.— The  opening  of  the  new  electric 
lighting  and  destructor  works  which  have  been 
erected  at  Burslem  took  place  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  under  the 
direction  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  F. 
Bettany),  and  the  whole  of  the  engineering  work 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Borough 
Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  Bremner).  The  buildings 
have  been  designed  so  that  the  steam  generated 
in  the  destructor  boiler  is  utilised  to  generate 
electricity.  They  consist  of  a  destructor-house, 
boiler-house,  engine-room,  offices,  test-room,  and 
battery-room,  and  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the 
boilers  are  carried  away  by  an  octagonal  chimney- 
shaft  120  ft.  above  ground  level.  The  building 
contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Grant  &  Son, 
Burslem.  The  refuse  destructor,  which  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Henan  &  Froude,  Ltd., 
Manchester,”  is  of  the  three-cell  front  feed  type, 
and  is  capable  of  burning  50  tons  of  refuse  in 
eighteen  hours  to  a  hard  clinker.  The  total  cost 
of  the  electricity  works  was  19,000*.  and  the 
destructor  works  4,000*. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Reservoir,  Douglas. — The  opening  of  the 
West  Baldwin  Reservoir  took  place  on  the  6th 
inst.  The  scheme  was  designed  by  Messrs.  G.  H. 
TTill  &  Sons,  of  London  and  Manchester,  and 
carried  out  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F. 
Thorpe.  The  total  cost  has  been  90,000*. 

Water  Supply,  Chelmsford. — The  new  reser¬ 
voir  at  Long  Stomps,  which  provides  Chelmsford 
with  an  improved  supply  of  water,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  site  is  200  ft.  by  200  ft.,  and  the 
area  of  the  top  of  the  reservoir  is  1,385  sq.  yds. 
The  outer  walls  are  composed  of  concrete,  and 
are  6.  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  an  average  of 
12  ft.  high,  with  an  inner  lining  of  6  in.  of  concrete, 
the  whole  being  rendered  with  £  in.  of  cement 
rendering  and  finished  on  top  with  £  in.  of  neat 
cement.  The  floor  is  composed  of  concrete,  and 
is  18  in.  to  21  in.  thick,  according  to  the  nature 
.of  the  subsoil,  and  an  extra  6  in.  under  each  brick 
pier,  and  is  rendered  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
walls.  The  roof  is  supported  by  ninety-five  blue 
brick  piers,  18  in.  square,  varying  in  height  from 
10  ft.  4  in.  to  11  ft.  6  in.,  each  pier  standing  on  a 
Yorkshire  stone  base  from  Pateley  Bridge.  The 
piers  carry  10-in.  by  5-in.  steel  girders,  which 
weigh  in  all  21  tons,  and  carry  the  concrete  roof, 
in  which  is  embedded  the  New  Expanded  Metal 
Co.’s  steel  sheeting.  The  ventilation  is  obtained 
by  twenty-six  Greegen  patent  ventilators,  and 
three  manholes  are  provided  for  access  to  the 
interior.  A  Venturi  meter  has  been  fixed  on  the 
10-in.  delivery  main.  A  valve  house  has  been 
built,  enclosing  the  valve  to  the  outlet  pipe  and 
electrical  transmitter.  The  bricks  are  of  local 
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France. — A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Fromentin,  the  painter,  is  to  be  inaugurated  at 
la  Rochelle  on  October  1. - -The  Depart¬ 

mental  Council  of  la  Nievre  have  decided  on  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  in  ferro-concrete  over  the 

Nievrb,  at  a  cost  of  340,000  francs. - The 

Municipality  of  Nancy  have  passed  a  vote  for 
450,000  francs  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Lycee 

for  girls  in  that  town. - A  hospital  is  to  be  built 

at  Boubaix  at  a  cost  of  400,000  francs. - A 

statue  of  Vauban,  the  work  of  M.  Gmllot,  was 
inaugurated  last  Sunday  at  Samt  Ldger-Vauban 

(Yonne). - Twelve  competitors  entered  for  the 

competition  opened  by  the  “  Societe  Nationale 
des  Architectes  de  France,”  for  a  design  for  the 
offices  of  a  daily  paper.  The  prize  was  awarded 

to  M.  Dangla. - The  Conseil  des  Mimstres  have 

decided  that  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  building  in  the  Rue  Oudinot  now 
occupied  by  the  “  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chre- 
tienne,”  and  in  exchange  for  this  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  is  to  have  possession  of  the  Caserne 
Napol6on,  Place  Lobau,  which  will  become  an 

annexe  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. - A  normal  school 

for  girls  is  to  be  built  in  the  Parc  Glatigny,  Ver¬ 
sailles,  at  a  cost  of  1,026,000  francs. - -It  is 

reported  that  the  municipality  of  Lorient  intend 
to  demolish  the  old  Morbihan  gate  at  the  entry  to 

the  town. - The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  93,  of  the  marine  painter  Francois  Bernard 
Barry,  pupil  of  Gudin.  He  had  received  medals 
in  the  Salons  of  1840  and  1843,  and  was  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  painted  several 
views  of  Marseilles,  his  native  town,  and  some 
other  important  pictures,  among  which  was  that 
representing  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  England 
at  TrSport,  in  1843.  The  museums  of  Versailles, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  possess  various  examples 
of  bis  work.  He  exhibited  regularly  1  at  the 
annual  Salons  down  to  1882,  his  last  work 

exhibited  there  being  “  The  Taking  of  Sfax.” - 

The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  74, 
of  M.  Alphee  Dubois,  the  medal  engraver  ;  son  of 
another  celebrated  medallist,  Eugbne  Dubois. 
Alphee  Dubois  had  been  a  pupil  of  Duret  and 
of  Barrd,  and  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1855. 
His  works  are  remarkable  both  for  originality  of 
conception  and  finish  of  execution.  Among  the 
principal  ones  may  be  mentioned  the  Napoleon 
Centenary  Medal  ;  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  ; 
the  bronze  money  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  and 
the  medal  commemorating  the  building  of  the 
Mairie  of  the  Xth  arrondissement.  He  obtained 

a  silver  medal  at  the  1889  exhibition. - The 

death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  76,  of 
M.  Andr6  Delorme,  the  sculptor,  a  former  pupil 
of  Bonnassieux,  who  obtained  the  Second  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1857.  His  best  work,  “  Mercury,”  is 
in  the  museum  at  Lyons.  He  received  medals  at 
the  Salons  of  1861,  1863,  and  1889,  and  also  in 
1900  Exhibition. 


and  men.  The  scheme  was  inanm,Lv.i T*61  ' 
W.  R.  Poynton  DUrb.n,r“ 

Association  of  South  Africa.  o  r  —  n 
board  will  deal  with  Hn  tra4s“ 
aa  from  July  31  —At  porl  eSS”? 
1ms  occurred  o,  Mr.  Robert  Gartit  iu 
Bovo.ity.Mcond  y0„.  Mr.  Ablett  awii  XI 
in  1843  ;  ho  was  a  successful  architect  acr  v*  I 
contractor.  AmongstthebuildmgtMK 
are  tho  1  m,  ■  daatle  Comoanv  chanSaJ  I 
Roman  Catholic :  Church— b  SjH 
the  competitive  designs  for  the  tew  eiibikfdr 
at  Mowbray,  which  are  estimated  to  costs  r« 
to  erect,  the  first  premium  has  been  J, 
Messrs.  McGillra/  4  G,»t,  3  ?“ 
premium  to  Mr.  William  Black  &  Mr  Heir 
Black,  architects,  of  Standard  Bank,  j0C  I 
burg. 

Natal. — The  contract  for  the  new  town  hi  I 
public  buildings,  and  municipal  offices  for  I 
Municipality  of  Durban  has  been  signed,  and tk  I 
contractors  have  now  commenced  the  excavation, 
The  accepted  tender  amounted  to  231 M  I 
which  provides  for  the  external  elevations'll 
faced  up  to  the  first  floor  level  with  local  sW  I 
the  remainder  to  be  finished  in  cement  pisj,  I 
Provision  is  made,  however,  in  the  agreements! 
proceed  with  the  whole  of  the  elevations  in  kail 
stone  should  the  Council  decide  at  a  later  date#  I 
do  so,  in  which  case  the  total  cost  of  the  wcetl 
would  be  increased  to  320,0001.  Theatchiwl 
are  Messrs.  Scott  &  Hudson,  of  JohamsiS 
and  Durban. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Professional  and  Business  Asnocxcbem 
— Mr.  W.  H.  Ansell,  architect,  has  removed s 
office  from  11,  Great  James'  -street  to  18,  (•] 


ford-street,  Russell -square,  W.C. 
Moffatt  &  Co.,  constructing  engineers,  h 
removed  their  works  from  Green-street,  Bh_ 
friars,  to  Eagle  Works,  328,  St,  James’-roadiOlt 
TTAnt.rnad.  S.F,. - Since  the  death  on 


Kent-road,  S.E. - Since  the  death  on 

21st  ult.  of  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  the  head  of  them 
of  Messrs.  Joseph  Howe  &  Co.,  contractors,  Ks 
Hartlepool  (see  Obituary  notice  in  our  iafi 
August  26),  his  executors  have  arranged  to ciq 
on  the  firm  under  its  old  title,  retaining  thepna 
staff,  with  Mr.  William  Black  as  manager.  I 
Old  Square,  Lincoln’s-inn— Since (tefe- J 
lition  some  years  ago  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  Ini 
Courts,  an  unsightly  and  inconvenient  strata  I 
their  site  has  formed  the  gravelled  area  on  l» 
east  side  of  the  old  Hall.  The  ground  B» 
being  dug  up  in  order  that  it  may  be  tuned  a 
planted,  and  kerbed,  room  bemg  left dor « 
passage  of  vehicles,  as  in  the  adjoining  w 
Square  on  the  other  side  of  the  ChapeL  IB 
will  be  an  improvement  of  the  former  andsa 
and  will  enhance  the  view  seen  through  theg» 
way  in  Chancery-lane.  j 

Ordnance  Survey,  E 

the  twelve  months  ended  on  Mafehni W- 


that,  whilst  much  attention  has 
upon  the  preparation  and  issue  of  m* 
maps,  good  progress  is  bemg  made « 
the  larger  scales.  The  completed  «n«- 
include  the  one-millionth  scale  map,  mu- 
for  afi  of  the  Baited  Kh.gd.ti;  4.-^ 
district  surveys,  with  »■  “JJ 
the  whole  of  Groat  Britern;  to  **1* 
maps,  and  the  bin.  outline  ul  k  ** ; 
for  all  of  the  United  Kingdom  !  ; 

coloured  edition  for  EJf'aw  ?olJi 
in  progress  comprise  the  hit.  ...  , 
for  Scotland  and  Ir*“k jE  i 
which  the  drawing  for  England  au  ; 
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L  md  the  drawing  1™  Scotland  is  in 
.  u,  ,he  maps  to  that  scale  for  the  south 
^Tof  England  and  parts  of  the  Midland 
I  ’2m  published  :  the  10-mile  map,  coloured, 
‘^^elfortlreat  Britain  and  is  nearly  finished 
I  'uaLd  Imongst  the  special  maps  which 
I  undertaken  are  some  for  the  reports  of 

I  Traffic  Commission,  and  to  illustrate 

I  a! Mott  of  the  South  African  War,  1899-1902. 

I  !l^:he  official  year  many  maps  especially 
I  for  the  puipos®  were  sold  at  nominal 
j  conditionally  upon  their  use  for  educa- 
I  Kflbj-’Cts  only— to  school  authorities,  at  the 
MSDtmu  of  the  Geographical  Association.  A 
Unumber  of  men  are  being  trained  as  topo- 
I  JJwi  rarveyors  for  the  proposed  survey  of 

ADs'erted  Village  for  Sale.— One  curious 
Ml  war  London,  that  of  the  deserted  village  of 
im['  go  cm  be  removed,  for  a  new  notice 
kirl  has  just' been  erected  indicating  that  “  this 
I  Wiswbe  let  on  building  lease.”  This  deserted 
!  has  existed  for  some  forty  years,  but  its 
ggtnce  jj  not  generally  known.  Its  situation 
the  bottom  of  Greyhound-lane,  Streatham, 
■d  no  village  could  be  more  desirably  placed,  it 
iirToundod  bv  the  most  beautiful  scenery, 
[jb  Tillare  comprises  ten  detached  dwellings. 

I  Ok  only  n  tenanted,  the  remainder  being  in  an 
Idruced  state  of  decay.  Roofs  and  walls  which 
|fcn  not  gone  are  going,  and  gigantic  trees  have 
[U forth  branches  into  bedroom  windows,  whilst 
[icibcrrv  bashes  are  forcing  their  way  into 
[fcng.rooms  and  kitchens.  Originally  the  main 
mJ  Vas  sewered  and  made  up,  but  now  it  is 
Iwind  with  grass  and  luxuriant  weeds.  Some 
[if  the  houses  have  never  been  occupied.  The 
due  was  a  failure  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
It  people  who  did  settle  there  soon  fled.  The 
oner  recognised  that  his  speculation  was  a  bad 
a  «nd  simply  left  the  village  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Jot  the  houses  are  rapidly  collapsing,  and  sight- 
urn  are  warned  to  keep  away  from  the  dangerous 

Ie  Tmires  and  Electricity. — It  is  stated 
>  IK  the  Board  of  Trade  have  sanctioned  the  con- 
rwson  of  the  water-mill  at  Whitchurch  into  a 
pirating  station  for  the  supply  of  electrical 
tmeat  for  lighting  and  other  purposes,  including 
tb  recharging  of  motor  boats  and  launches,  the 
active  power  of  the  station  being  derived  from  a 
!  *W  driven  by  the  stream. 

;  Lttirpool  Cathedral. — The  work  in  pre- 
png  the  foundations  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
« reported  to  bo  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The 
salvations  have  been  completed  for  the  western 
Wer,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  by  March,  and  the  erection 
id  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  house  will  then 
WBreceedod  with. 

Memorial.  Liverpool. — On  the  9th  inst. 
pGeorge  White  unveiled  the  monument  erected 
ikSt.  John’s  Gardens  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
iSag't  (Liverpool)  Regiment  who  fell  in  the 
wipjigns  of  Afghanistan,  Burmah,  and  South 
JfncA  The  monument  is  composed  centrally 
W  a  pedestal,  upon  which  stands  a  figure  of 
IniUnnia.  The  pedestal  is  flanked  by  a  lower 
N.  or  paranpt,  against  which  stand  at  either 
two  soldiers.  Upon  a  sloping  step  at  the 
|  wt  of  the  central  pedestal  are  heaped  military 
■wtrements  of  various  kinds  and  periods, 
*wr.;ngW  with  wreaths  and  palm9  and  covered 
pi  the  Dnion  Jack.  At  the  back  of  the  pedestal 
”*ted,  upon  a  ruined  earthwork,  a  drummer- 
•Ojof  the  period  of  the  Battle  of  Dettingen, 
j*tag  i  call  to  arms.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
is  the  inscription,  and  on  either  side  of 
j«jJpon  the  flanking  wall,  the  names  of  those 
hive  died  in  the  more  recent  campaigns, 
the  back  of  the  pedestal  and  the  flanking 
**  figured  the  badges  and  honours  of  the 
"P»«t.  Upon  the  plinth  in  the  front  of  the 
■mtrementa  and  flag  is  the  regimental  motto, 
the  back  of  the  plinth  the  crest  and  motto 
iw  City  of  Liverpool.  Britannia  stands  with 
i  upra'8ed  fib®  act  of  blessing.  She 
with  the  weapons  of  defence  alone, 
her  left  arm  hangs  a  shield,  and  in  her  left 

a  8pray  of  laurel-  The  8hield  « 

i  2*  'j  Soa  korse3>  the  helmet  with 
J*'®.  and  galleys  and  a  sea-horse  crest,  all 
FyWive  of  maritime  power.  The  soldiers  on 
[El 5,®  8^n<l  at  ease,  with  their  muskets 
E7  r~--  l*10  total  height  of  the  monument 
fk.  and  the  width  25  ft.  The  sculpture, 
bow*  °j  l  Goscomb®  John,  is  all  of 
L  -  «nd  the  architectural  portion  of  grey 
.  granite.  The  bronze  casting  has  been 
Hm  «!f  by  A‘  ?urt°n,  of  Thames 
011(1  the  granite  work  by  Messrs. 
Rnn^\»  '«of  Trafford  Park.  Manchester. 

Gate  (South).— The  Office  of 
C:  a“ut  t°  effect  an  improvement  of  the 
EZ'T  -  n7  Park'  opposite  the  gardens  of 
-oart  Palaeo,  by  widening  the  gate  bv 
fcvite  th"18  th°  br‘ck  wal1  with  railings,  and 
9  and  confectionery  stall  from 
r/»rat  position.  * 

L  K5??  or  London  Streets.— Wo  observe 
■ree"  and  Gharlotte-street,  Mary- 
wid^h18.  Pftraliol  with  Portland-place  on 
n-j, ave  recently  been  incorporated  and 
aaUam -street.  Albert  street,  Shadwell, 
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The  “Deserted  Village”  near  Streatham. 


will  henceforth  be  known  as  Solander-street, 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Solander,  the  eminent  Swedish 
botanist,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity. 

Instruction  in  Mining,  India. — The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  approved  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  the  Bengal  Government  for 
the  making  of  provision  for  instruction  in  mining 
at  the  Sibpur  Engineering  College,  Calcutta,  and 
the  appointment  Jfrom  England  of  a  professor  of 
mining,  at  a  maximum  salary  of  Rs.  1,000  per 
mensem,  and  of  a  peripatetic  instructor,  with  a 
native  assistant.  The  five  years’  course  will 
include  training  in  the  mining  districts,  where 
the  students  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  mine  managers. 

Abbey  Church,  Nuneaton. — The  restoration 
committee  have  accepted  a  tender  of  3,3952.,  by 
Messrs.  Willcock  &  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  for 
the  rebuilding,  after  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear’s 
designs,  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
Church.  Within  the  precincts  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  founded 
temp.  Stephen,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  for 
some  Benedictine  nuns  from  Fontevrault,  of 
which  at  the  Dissolution  the  revenues  were  com¬ 
puted  at  2902.  15s.  OJd.  The  church  was  built 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Clapton  Rolfe,  who 
adopted  the  style  of  the  former  fabric,  with 
Transitional  nave  and  transepts,  and  Early  English 
choir.  , 

Holy  Trinity,  Blythburgh. — A  committee 
is  formed  to  raise  a  sum  of  3,0002.  for  a  reparation 
of  the  well-known  XV th  century  parish  church 
which  was  restored  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street  in 
1882-4,  after  plans  prepared  by  G.  E.  Street.  The 
church  contains  some  curiously  carved  choir- 
stalls,  together  with  the  oak  carving  of  the  clock 
jack  ;  and  among  the  bench-ends  are  some  curious 
“  poppy-head  ”  carvings  of  figures  symbolising 
“  the  seven  deadly  sins,”  one  of  which,  however, 
has  been  sawn  off,  probably  for  reasons  of  modern 
decorum.  The  paintings,  sculpture,  and  brasses, 
and  most  of  the  stained  glass,  were  destroyed  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  now  ruined 
priory  of  Black  Canons  was  bestowed  temp. 
Henry  I.  upon  St.  Osyth  Abbey,  in  Essex.  The 
committee  includes  Mr.  Crofts,  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  Sir  Ernest  Waterlow,  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke, 
Sir  Ralph  Blois,  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

London  County  Council  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts. — The  London  County  Council’s 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  reopen  on 
Monday,  September  18,  thus  entering  on  the 
tenth  year  of  its  career.  During  the  past  session 
769  individual  students  were  enrolled,  mainly 
apprentices  or  journeymen  in  artistic  trades, 
this  number  being  an  advance  upon  previous 
records.  The  school  provides  at  nominal  fees 
practical  instruction  by  specialist  teachers  in  a 
wide  range  of  handicrafts,  grouped  generally  into 
(a)  architecture,  furniture,  decoration,  (6)  silver- 
smithing  and  kindred  trades,  (c)  bookbinding  and 
other  crafts  of  book  production.  Pending  the 
completion  of  the  permanent  building  in  South¬ 
ampton-row,  additional  temporary  premises  are 
being  equipped  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
New  classes  are  being  formed  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  printing,  book  illustration,  costume 
designing  and  dressmaking,  painting  in  tempera, 
etc.  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Curator  at  the  School,  316, 
Regent-street,  W. 

A  New  Gully. — It  is  not  often  that  a  new 
gully  with  important  and  distinctive  features  is 
designed,  hut  Wood’s  patent  gully  is  an  invention 
of  this  kind.  The  trapped  gully  has  a  conical 


inlet,  about  9  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
tapering  to  3  in.  .below  the  level  of  the  standing 
water  ;  the  outlet  has  a  diameter  of  4  in.  The 
grating  is  dome-shaped,  and  a  vertical  nozzle  or 
spout  is  fitted  through  an  opening  in  the  crown, 
the  lower  end  of  the  nozzle  being  about  3  in. 
above  the  standing  water.  The  wastepipe  is 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  nozzle  by  a  movable 
shoe.  By  these  means  the  full  force  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  utilised  for  cleansing  the  gully  and 
flushing  the  drain,  while  at  the  same  time  external 
splashing  is  avoided.  It  is  a  simple  and  sensible 
invention. 

Monument,  Newbold-on-Avon. — In  restoring 
the  church  of  Newbold-on-Avon,  near  Rugby, 
what  appears  from  the  description  to  be  a  fine 
early  Renaissance  monument  has  been  discovered 
hidden  behind  a  family  pew.  It  consists  of  a 
fluted  marble  slab  on  an  altar  tomb,  with 
“  incised  figures  ”  representing  a  knight  and  his 
lady.  From  the  inscription  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Boughton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  one  of 
whom  (but  as  to  which  the  inscription  seems 
ambiguous)  died  in  May  1454.  If  the  description 
“  incised  figures  ”  is  correct,  this  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  certainly  not  a  usual  way  of  repre¬ 
senting  monumental  figures  otherwise  than  in 


brasses. 

Culross  Abbey  Relics. — According  to  the 
Standard,  some  further  interesting  discoveries- 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  operations- 
at  Culross  Abbey  during  the  past  few  days.  A 
beautifully  sculptured  stone  has  been  found, 
upon  which  is  carved  a  Maltese  cross  and  an 
ancient  form  of  sword.  While  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  sculpture  on  the  stone  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  the  relic,  it  is  believed  to  be  part  of  an- 
ancient  chieftain’s  headstone.  Near  the  same 
place  was  also  found  a  small  baptismal  font. 
Recent  operations  have  revealed  part  of  the 
original  foundations  of  the  building.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  the 
hewn  stones  were  the  work  of  the  Culdees.  Most 
of  the  old  stones,  which  are  being  taken  out,  are 
being  refaced  and  put  back  in  their  original  posi¬ 
tions.  Another  interesting  discovery  is  a  stone 
coffin — one  of  the  largest  found  in  Scotland — a 
unique  feature  of  which  is  the  addition  of  a 
leather  shroud.  This  is  being  carefully  preserved, 
awaiting  a  thorough  investigation  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Crown. 

The  Use  of  Gas  in  Workshops.— The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  last  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of 
London  (Dr.  W.  Collingridge)  — “  The  dangers 
attendant  on  the  use  of  gas  in  workshops  for 
heating  purposes,  whether  in  stoves,  heaters  for 
irons  or  tools,  or  in  gas  irons,  when  no  means  of 
carrying  off  the  fumes  is  provided,  are  very  little 
realised  by  occupiers  of  workshops  and  work¬ 
places,  especially  in  those  cases  where  no  smelt  01 
“  gas  ”  is  detected.  In  this  relation  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  quote  the  remarks  made  by  Jx.M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  with  regard  to  the 
inodorous  gas,  carbonic  oxide  (carbon  monoxide 
CO),  in  a  report  on  water  and  other  gases  pub¬ 
lished  in  September  last.  In  this  Report  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  danger  of  poisoning  from  the 
carbon  monoxide  given  off  by  water  and  other 
gases  of  a  similar  nature,  and  in  a  smaller  degree 
by  coal  gas.  It  was  pointed  out  that  carbonic 
oxide  poisoning  may  occur  in  many  ways,  Amis 
danger  of  this  kind  may  arise  from  the  use  of  gas 
irons  and  from  defective  gas  fittings,  and  from  gas 
stoves,  especially  where  no  provision  is  made  tor 
the  products  of  combustion  to  be  earned  away 
by  a  flue  or  chimney.  The  absence  of  a  chimney 
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in  a  room  greatly  increases  the  risk.  Carbonic 
oxide  is  also  found  where  coke  fires  are  imed  rn 
confined  spaces.  Symptoms  of  carbomc  oxide 
poisoning  begin  with  throbbing  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  head,  giddiness,  palpitation  of  ‘he 
heart,  and  weakness  of  the  limbs.  These  bgome 
greatly  aggravated  after  any  exertion, 
ache,  antenna,  and  defective  nutrition  may 
from  the  long-continued  breathing  of  the  gas  m 
smSl  amount,  such  as  might  occur  from  defective 

ga|oHOo“B  op  Art  Wood-Carviho.— The  School 
of  Art  Wood-Carving,  South  Kensington, .  wbKh 
now  occupies  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  lew 
building  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework 
hi  Exhibition-road,  has  been  re-opened  offer  the 
usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are 
state  that  some  of  the  free  studentships  ipsm 
tained  by  means  of  funds  granted  to  the  sohoolby 
the  London  County  Council  are  vacant  the 
day  classes  of  the  School  are  held  from  10  to  1 
and  2  to  6  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  from 
10  to  1  on  Saturdays.  The  evening  class  meets 
on  three  evenings  a  week  and  - on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  Forms  of  application  for  the  tre.a  ^udent 
ships  and  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
school  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Nottingham  Building  Trade  Dis/?u™\— 
theTresult  of  a  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  inst. ,  at 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  s 
representatives  of  that  body  and  of  the  two  brick¬ 
layers’  societies,  the  question  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade  is  settled.  This  matter  was  really  the 
only  "remaining  obstacle  to  the  complete  settle¬ 
ment  "of  the  dispute  in  the  Nottingham  building 
trade.'  /bhe  rule  concerned  (No.  8)  was  discussed 
at  the  meeting,  and  the  decision  was  to  retain  it 
as  it  stands.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  as  follows 
Every  employer  is  entitled  to  two  apprentices 
after  being  in  business  a  year,  but  he  must  not 
bind  a  second  apprentice  until  the  first  has  served 
two  years.  Any  master  having  employed,  on  an 
average,  ten  bricklayers  for  twelve  months  from 
the  binding  of  the  second  apprentice  is  entitled  to 
three  apprentices,  and  so  on,  one  apprentice  to 
every  five  bricklayers,  up  to  twenty-five  brick¬ 
layers,  the  maximum  of  apprentices  being  six.  It 
for  any  unforeseen  reason  a  boy  is  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  his  indentures,  he  is  allowed  to  continue  m 
the  trade  as  an  improver.  „  ,, 

Sunderland  Plasterers  Dispute.— On  the 
11th  inst.  a  conference  took  place  between  the 
builders  and  plasterers  at  the  Sunderland  Town 
Hall  /The  proceedings,  which  lasted  two  and  a 
half  hours,  were  private.  There  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  all  points  of  the  rules  excepting  on  the 
question  of  lathing,  which  the  masters  declared 
was  a  special  class  of  work.  The  conference  was 
brought  to  a  close  without  considering  the  wage 
question,  and  was  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

17,602  of  1904.— G.  S.  Mayhew:  Process  for 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  SETTLED. 

The  case  of  Hargrave  v.  Coney  was  in  the  list 
for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence  in 
the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday,  on  a  motion 
bv  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunction  to 
restrain,  until  trial  or  further  order,  certam 
building  operations  by  the  defendant. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  the  action 
was  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  ancient  lights, 
but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  construct  his  buildings  m  accordance 
with  certain  letters  that  had  passed  between  the 
parties  and  in  accordance  with  certain  plans  that 
had  been  mentioned.  It  was  proposed  to  stay 
all  further  proceedings  on  the  terms  tnat  naa 
been  agreed  to  between  the  parties. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  assentmg  to 
the  proceedings  being  stayed  on  the  terms 
mentioned,  his  lordship  directed  that  the  action 
should  be  stayed  accordingly. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  PICCADILLY  CASE 
IN  THE  VACATION  COURT. 

The  case  of  Notaras  v.  the  Mayor  of  West¬ 
minster  came  before  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence, 
sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  Wednesday. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  his  client 
was  applying  by  motion  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants,  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  from  pro¬ 
ceeding,  until  the  trial  of  the  action  or  further 
order  under  a  notice  to  treat  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  shop  for  the  widening  of 
Piccadilly.  He  (counsel)  had  arranged  with  his 
learned  friend  who  represented  the  defendants 
that  the  motion  should  stand  over  until  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  the  defendants  undertaking  meantime 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  under  the  notice 
to  treat  and  that  there  should  be  no  cross¬ 
undertaking  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  assented,  and 
the  motion  accordingly  was  directed  to  stand 
over  on  these  terms. 


Preparing  and  Cutting  Veneers. 

This  relates  to  a  process  of  manufacturing 
veneera  faced  with  paper  cut  m  o  continuous 
sheet,  from  a  rotating  boiled  or  steamed  green 
log  in  which  tho  face  of  the  log,  as  it  lifts,  is  first 
dried  and  then  lined  with  a  continuous  sheet 
of  tough  paper  or  the  like  facing,  and  then  dried 
again  ovef  its  faced  surface,  and  finally  the  dried, 
faced  surface  shaved  off  in  the  form  of  a  thin, 
continuous  strip  of  veneer. 

17  803  of  1904.— G.  S.  Mayhew  :  Fireproof 
Wooden-cored  Plaster  Slabs  for  Buildmg,  and 
other  purposes. 

This  relates  to  a  wooden-cored  plaster  slab  for 
partitions  and  ceilings  in  buildings,  and  the  like, 
comprising  a  compo-board  core  perforated  in 
linesP and  faced  on  both  sides  with  thick  plaster 
fed  on  to  said  core  in  regular  rows  corresponding 
with  said  lines  of  perforations. 

19,912  of  1904. — J.  Hamblet  :  Brick  Kilns, 
and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  brick  kilns  and  other  kilns  known 
as  arched  down-draught  kilns,  and  consists  in 
the  employment  of  vertical  flues  communicating 
with  the  underground  cross-flues  and  carried 
up  into  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  kiln  so 
as  to  convey  the  heat  from  said  cross-flues  and 
discharge  the  heat  into  the  top  part  of  the  kiln. 
20,047  of  1904.— R.  A.  Bertwistle  :  Domestic 
Firegrate  and  Blower. 

According  to  the  invention,  two  upright  frames 
are  provided,  of  iron  or  other  suitable  material.  1  he 
shape  of  these  upright  frames  are  three  sides  of 
a  square  in  section,  and  are  placed  one  on  ea.ch 
side  of  the  space  provided  for  the  fireplace,  with 
their  open  sides  facing  each  other.  At  the  back 
of  these  frames  a  piece  is  fixed  which  leaves  the 
main  part  at  right  angles,  and  thus  forms  a  seat 
for  the  bottom  grate  ;  said  bottom  grate  being 
capable  of  adjustment  higher  or  lower  by  having 
a  series  of  lugs  cast  at  different  heights  on  the 
back  of  the  upright  frames,  upon  which  the  bottom 
grate  may  be  hung.  The  two  upright  frames 
are  bolted  together  with  stays,  and  into  the 
grooves  formed  upon  open  sides  of  the  upright 
frames  facing  each  other  a  framework  is  slid, 
of  the  same  material,  winch  consists  of  two  side 
pieces  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  sliding  therein, 
fastened  together  top  and  bottom  by  suitable 
stays.  The  said  two  side-pieces  are  perforated 
with  holes.  Pieces  of  metal  are  employed  as 
fire  bars,  and  are  pivoted  at  either  end  to  fat 
in  said  holders.  When  fixed  in  position,  and  the 
frame  bolted  together,  the  bars  are  free  to  move 
on  their  pivots. 

22  900  of  1904.— J.  D.  Prior  :  Apparatus  for 
Heating  Apartments,  and  for  other  like  pur¬ 
poses,  by  the  Circulation  of  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 
Apparatus  for  heating  apartments,  and  other 
like  purposes,  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water 
or  steam,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  metallic 
pipes  having  a  flattened  figure  in  cross  section, 
the  ends  of  which  are  brazed  or  otherwise  con¬ 
nected  to  end  chambers,  the  flattened  pipes 
having  wave  forms  of  such  character,  or  being 
otherwise  shaped  in  some  part  of  their  length, 
that  they  will  take  up  or  compensate  for  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  pipes, 
due  to  changes  of  temperature,  without  throwing 
an  undue  strain  on  the  connexions  of  the  pipes 
with  the  end  chambers. 

22  901  of  1904. — J.  D.  Prior  :  Additions  to 
Heat  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

This  invention  consists  in  providing  the  radiators 
with  tubular-end  standards  or  pillars,  or  with 
eyes  or  sockets,  and  combining  therewith  vertical 
rods  having  crossed  arms  and  horizontal  rails,  the 
vertical  rods  being  capable  of  adjustment  in  the 
tubular-end  standards  or  eyes,  and  of  being 
clamped  therein  by  set  screws  or  other  clamping 
devices,  and  a  detachable  rail  having  cranked  and 
forked  end-brackets  whereby  the  said  separate 
rail  may  be  used  for  drying  boots  and  shoes. 

251  of  1905. — F.  W.  Adams  :  Door  Springs  and 
Checks. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  shallow  form  of  floor 
spring  and  check  for  single-action  doors.  Through 
the  top  cover  of  a  box  let  into  the  floor  is  a 
pivoted  projection,  which  is  joined  to  the  door 
by  means  of  a  shoe  in  the  ordinary  way.  Upon 
the  base  of  this  pivot  is  formed  an  arm,  to  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  jointed  the  piston-rod  of  a 
check  cylinder  hinged  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
the  line  of  action  being  so  arranged  that  the  recess 
created  by  the  check  is  greatest  at  the  “  door 
closed  ”  or  normal  position.  To  close  the  door 
the  power  of  a  spiral  spring,  lying  parallel  with 
the  cylinder,  is  applied  on  the  further  side  of  the 
pivot  arm,  through  the  medium  of  a  friction 
roller  mounted  on  the  underside  of  a  lever,  which 
lever  crosses  the  pivot  arm  and  is  pivoted  to  the 
box  on  the  cylinder  side  of  the  arm,  at  which 
point  it  makes  contact  with  the  spring.  The 
lever  centre  is  so  arranged  that  the  force  of  the 


roller  is  applied  to 
when  the  door  1,  d“d 
pivot  centre  ax  the  doowop,”*™1 

326  of  1905 _ J.  T  J™'  ® 

Poi.td';/  Houses  mitdg'J***,, 
This  relates  to  the  venKBr  1 

mid  consists  in  the  combiS ™  t*7 K 
at  one  side  thereof,  inlet  Z  1"  *"  *i.i  1 
the  lower  part  of  said  ah  JS**"* 
said  space  at  or  toward, 
buildmg,  or  outlets  at  the  PM  .1  a 

mg,  and  wind  guard,  over'EJ 

7,322  of  1905 _ H.  “  ’»«e. 

Lotting  off  Air  and  FaSXX  *■»  l 
and  the  like.  *  " 


A  device  for  allowing  air  „„ 

inE  coudeusatLaS?1"!'1®. 

and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  in™  s,tearn  heatW,  I 
by  a  loose  float  characterised  bytft^N 
valve  being  directly  and  rieidL  „  oat 
rod  with  one  another,  So  L  cJCtedh>  ! 
float  when  rising  and  ' 

on  its  seat,  the  ,a™b ed,  b®  """  11 


3  th,  p. 


a  conical  recess  which,  when  t?£?«i 
munioates  with  the  aperture,  olSS*  | 
10,984  of  1905.— J.  H.  Bail  :  CoeemtJlfjA^  I 
A  casement  window  of  the  kind  in  ,hith  T* 
ment  is  held  and  supported  in  its  C 
of  ptvoto  that  project  vertical!,  »«>»  I 
and  bottom  of  one  vertical  side  of  .1?  ,lP 

incut  into  upper  and  lower  gold,  JZ  „  » 

from  one  side  of  the  frame  tajg*! 
side  thereof,  said  guide  wap  being  ii*  1 
recesses  at  their  ends  adapted  to 

ffvots.  °r  P?rt»  connected  th«,i",»  i 


turn,  but  also  as  the  means  of  si 


23  065  of  1904.  W.  Enos,  1,‘ZJS 
for  Water-closets,  and  the  like.  ^  - 


This  consists  in  the  combination  with 
closets,  and  the  like,  of  the  use  of  affiZ  ' 


grid  disposed  over  an  outlet  It 


the  said  grid  being  surrounded  by  a  filtering 
consisting  of  crushed  cinders,  “breeze” 
like,  together  with  a  framework  or  shoot 


17,736  of  1904. — W.  Powell:  Vufom«A 
Preserving  Wood. 


This  relates  to  the  treatment  of  wood,  and®, 
sists  in  boiling  “  green  ”  wood  in  a  coinpod  i 
solution  comprising  a  saccharine  solution,  and  t 
solution  of  a  suitable  metal,  and  subsequent1 
artificially  drying  the  said  wood  by  art&4 
heating  it,  whereby  the  natural  sap  of  the  w«<! 
is  coagulated  and  retained  by  it,  as  well  as  th  I 
wood  being  preserved. 


22,056  of  1904. — J.  E.  Castle:  Maiw/iKliin ij 
Cement. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  be 
made. 


This  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  canes!. 
According  to  the  invention  the  chalk  and  in 
or  any  other  substance  used  in  the  mandate 
of  cement  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way;  fc  I 
substance  may  be  washed  in  a  wash  mill  a 
through  pug  mills.  To  the  mixture  thus  fomed  I 
a  certain  proportion  of  fine  screenings  i  I 
“  Thames  ballast  ”  is  added. 

22,174  of  1904.— G.  L.  Mouchel:  ConmltPb 
Beams,  and  other  Concrete  Stmtm». 

A  reinforced  concrete  structure,  consisting  in  df 
combination  of  a  tie  or  link  adapted  to  f* 
around  metal  bars  embedded  in  the  com®, 
said  tie  or  link  comprising  a  length  of  vis 
formed  into  a  loop  by  twisting  it  upon  Ml 
one  side  of  said  loop,  the  ends  of  the  wire  proj» 
ing  beyond  the  twist  and  adapted  to  lie  in  a 
about  the  heart  of  the  structure. 

297  of  1905.— G.  Clements  and  J.  51.  Hosib: 
Apparatus  for  Treating  Dust  IFiiMnnm  p 
Buildings. 

Apparatus  for  treating  dust  withdrawn  h 
buildings,  consisting  in  the  combination  with 
tank  adapted  to  contain  water  and  receive  it 
a  strainer  adapted  to  remove  large  parti 
from  the  dust,  and  a  mixing-chamber  on  an 
tank,  said  mixing-chamber  being  adapted  s 
receive  dust  from  the  strainer,  and  wherein  th 
dust  is  sprayed  and  deposited  into  the  said  it 
3,419  of  1905.— J.  Duffy:  Food Parinj®1'-' 
Manufacture  of  Bloch  therefor. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  the  locking  teg 
of  the  component  portions  of  the  building  tics 
in  an  effective  manner.  According  to  tie  - 
vention  the  separate  sections  have  toraed  a 
their  base  one  or  more  saw  cuts  which  p  ? 
wards  to  a  certain  height,  preferably  incimea  _ 
opposite  directions.  These  saw  cuts  arr 
corresponding  positions  in  each  section, 
the  requisite  number  of  separate  pieces  » 
a  building  block  have  been  assembled  oge» 
a  locking-bar  of  a  length  equal  to  that  01  l. 
block  is  forced  into  each  of  the  saw  cuts. 

6,298  of  1905. — W-  J.  Hooks  and!.  W*® 
Poo-sit.il  Lights  and  Prisms  wild 
A  pavement  light  consisting  of  ■  »■»; 
prisms  of  varying  length,  the  ssm  P1*  j 
some  of  them  bomg  psllig 
reflecting  coating  so  that,  light  f 
smitted  in  the  required  direction. 


CfPTFMBER  16,  I9°5-] 

Cramps  for  Joiners, 

«'  *  two  limbs,  a  link  connecting 

^CE  «w.spio<Ile  turning  in  said 
*  "K,  Threaded  collar  riding  on  said 
Si  *■“• m  funked  to  the  two  limbs,  and  a 
Sn.ii.1  .spindle  contained  within  tho 
£>d  having  a  Por‘'^ 

£“JE  th»  «pp«r «?  ?f  the  fir8t 

JJV  ,is  handle  respectively. 

i0«BECEOT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY  : 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

Aetembiir  A— By  w.  Dew  &  SOS  (at 
• '  Carnarvon). 

Uirifrt.  Carnarvon.— Enclosures  of  land. 

iota.  Sr.  1  . 

iinUmb«r  4-Bv  IZARD  <fc  IZARD. 
t  JKK-M,  Carlton- hill,  u.t.  67  yre., 

vJiioo  -^2,'  Adpar-st.  and  40,  Hali-pl. 

“Srilat.  V  g  '-2S'-  lSS""-r' 

1J1  with  goodwill  . 

Member  5.-By  Gilbert  &  How. 
f^ajton-34.  8pring-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  gr. 

Greet- 11,' Lan caster- rd . ,  u.t.  70  yre., 

gr.N.  10a.  e.r.  . . 

Bv  8PELMAKS'  (at  Yarmouth). 

Timouth.— 80.  South  Town  and  1  a.  3  r.  Op., 

Bt  THOMBORROW  *  Co.  (at  Penrith), 
luriet  Cumberland.— flcalehouses  Estate, 

lMtOr.l«p.,  f.  and  . . 

(ntember  6.-Bv  Maddison,  Miles,  & 

Maddison  (at  Yarmouth). 

Eoiby,  Norfolk. — The  Vineries  Farm,  74  a. 

Or,  10  p,  f. . . . 

freehold  garden  ground,  0  a.  1  r.  10  p . 

tut  Heigham,  iVorfolk. — “  The  Horse 

Kwh,”  12  a  3  r.  29  p.,  f. . 

lr  <  Norfolk. — A  freehold  double  cottage, 

f.r.*t . 

By  N.  Easton  *  Son  (at  Hull), 
toi,  Lines. — Aahdale  House  Estate,  367  a. 

lr.lOp.,  . . 

fcpwmber  7.-By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

Jtoia.-5  and  27.  Nicosla-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 

gr.  18/.,  y.r.  98 / . 

By  wm.  Stevens. 

Sc^thgate. — 76  to  79,  Travers-rd.,  n.t.  69  yrs., 
tr.  18/.,  w,r.  72/.  10s. 
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£600 


400 


1,725 


,620 


1,005 


utmi  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  tor  freehold 
rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
id  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
tehold ;  0.  lor  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
00 ;  e,r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
q.r.  lor  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
umpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yre.  for 
la.  lor  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
pL  lor  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  orescent ; 
ivenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
b.h.  lor  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  for 
a  lor  shops ;  ct.  for  coart. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

la.TiL.CU.Qwnrd.  Telegram*,  “  Th*  Builder,  Londo*." 

in  BM:  (wtlli  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIII. 
iJimjiry  to  June,  1906)  wu  given  aa  a  supplement 
with  the  number  of  July  8th. 

Mfi  CASKS  lor  Bindln*  the  Number*  are  now  ready,  prioe 

S  h.Sd.eeoh;  also 

CASKS  (Cloth),  with  String*.  prioe  9d.  each. 
H0HTT.KI8HTH  VOLUME  of  '•  The  Builder”  (bound), 
JWM«  Twelve  Shilling*  and  Sixpence,  now  ready. 
•nwailU'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offloe,  will  be 
bound  «»oo*t  of  Se.6d.  each. 


CHABGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SRHWhS.  CONTRACTS.  ALL  NOTICES  I88UED  Bt 
ffiS^  BODIKS,  COUNTY  AND  OTHBB  COUNCILS. 

aaax- - g:& 

partnerships,  apprentio*- 

«ffS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

word*)  or  under .  4a,  6d. 

“httonal  line  (about  ten  word*) . . .  0*.  6d. 

«'Srl2^!S<l2  Jr*de  ^vertlaement*.  and  for  front  page, 
ipeoUl  portion*,  on  appUcatlon  to  the  Publisher. 

;  m*”0n  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

—  sa 

PUfiTURNT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

!*nV  jU  wm*  should  be  remitted  by 
SteeT\S**£!?. 10  J- MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
"  Thi  Build* a,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

1  f2r  ***•  2555$  week’s  issue  are  reoelred  up  to 

taSp»'2i.0^fIHDR?PAY’  but  "  Classification la 

JUrUT  0SR^V*i^>,w,hlSh  miZvr**ch  ‘h®  0fflo«  *ft«r 

on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING 


*  •nfflolent°«*rr™1il!  addre8*?d  envelope*  are  sent. 

CASES  (  NINEPKNCR  EACH. 

-  l  By  poet  (oarefully  packed)  la. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  16. 

Newcastle  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
New  Hoyal  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wednesday,  September  20. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics 
of  Work. — Ordinary  Meeting  at  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— Opening  Ses¬ 
sional  Meeting  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  A.M.Inst.C.E.)  at  7  p.m. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER”  (PubUahed  Weekly)  ta  auppUed 
from  the  Office  to  reaidenta  in  any  part  of 

at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  tadla,  China 
ppvlon  etc.  2Gs.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  THM 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.O.  _  _  _ 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder"  by  Friday  Mornvng  s Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*  *  Our  aim  in  thin  list  is  to  give,  aa  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nver. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  14  0  , 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  0  0  , 

Shippers  . . .  2  0  0  , 

Flectons  .  1  7  0  , 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  ......  12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0 

Two  SideB  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2  0  0 


„  less  than  best, 

s.  d. 

7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand. . 

Thames  Ballast . .  5 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s. 

gons,  Paddington  Dep6t  .  1 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
ElmB  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  dep6t,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf..,  2  2£  ,,  ,, 

b.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.depot. 


6J  per  ft.  cube. 

8*  ..  .. 


Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,, 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  2 

ClosebumBedFreestone  2  0  „ 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,, 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

Snder  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  s 
.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7}  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York —  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.cube,  deld.rly. depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  Bnper.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . 0  5  ,,  „ 

s.d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  oul  e. 

deld.  rly.  d  epdt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  7 


l.rly.  depSt. 


2  in.  do. 


.  1  0 
0  8J 


SLATES. 

[n.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „ 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „ 

20  X  10  best  Eureka 
nn  fading 

green  .  15  17  6  ,, 

20x12  „  „  18  7  6  „ 

18x10  „  „  13  5  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  „  „ 

20x10  permanent 

green  . .  11  12  6  „ 

18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep5t. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Rosemary "  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . . .  8  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


Building  Wood. 


WOOD. 


At  per  standard. 


Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  13  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . 13  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0 

7 

Deals :  seconds . . .  1  0 

Battens:  seconds . . . . .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0 
2  in.  by  4^  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.,.,  8  10 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 
l  in.  and  1^  in.  by  7  in.  . .  0  10 


d. 
15  0  0 
14  0  0 


|  in. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0 
4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 
Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) ......  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 
Joiners’  Wood.  At  pel 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2 \  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . . . . . .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  18  0  0 

Battens . .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens..... . . .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in. . .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in..... .  12  10  0 

Battens . . .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  U  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

|t  „  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0 

PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  on  page  309. 


8  15  0 
standard. 

25  0  0 
23  0  0 
18  0  0 

20  0  0 
19  0  0 
14  10  0 


22  10  0 
19  10  0 
15  0  0 
17  0  0 


11  0 

15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 


3°8 


the  builder. 


[September 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  A  P  PO I  N  TM  E(lT5 

(For  tome  Contract,,  etc.,  ttiU  open,  but  not  included  in  tbit  List .  tee  previout  ittuet.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Not  stated . 

'  ~ .  . 

i  to  toatu 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Extension  of  Sewer  . . .  . . • . 

Construction  of  Clyde  Bank  Branch  . . 

Repairs  and  Improvements  at  School  . . .  . . 

Bacteria  Beds  at  Sewage  Works,  1 Haslomero  . 

Paint  Work  and  Small  Repairs  at  Town  Mills. .. . . . 

Ceiling.  Boarding.  Painting,  etc.,  Roofs i  of  J Bat hs  . . 
Wall  and  Floor  TiliDg  and  Terrazzo  Paving  at  Baths 

160,000  Hardwood  Sleepers  ..  . 

Painting  of  Schools  and  Caretakers  Houses . 

Furniture  and  Fittings  for  Generating  Station . 

Collection  of  Dust . 

Stoneware  Pipes . 

Construction  of  Water  Supply  Works  ••••••••■•  •  • 

Two  New  Annexes,  with  Baths,  etc.,  at  Infirmary  . . 

Trorfand  Glass  Verandahs  at  Union  Workhouse .... 

•NEW  ROAD  WORKS,  HERTFORD . 

Centrifugal  Pumps . 

Re0-erectingPJackettedr  B'oiiing  Pans  &  Building  Work 
Public  Elementary  School,  Daiell-road . 

Flagging  Yards  at  Cottage  Homes,  near  Warrington 

Dressed  Granite  Kerb  and  Channel. . 

Equipment  of  Washhouse  at  Workhouse  . 

Erection  of  Stone-Breaking  Sheds 
•MAKING-UP  AND  PAVING  LAUDERDALE-RD. 

Supply  of  Shingle . .  •  ; . 

Unclimbable  Wrmght-Iron  Fencing  ...... . 

New  Works,  Ingress  Abbey  Park,  Greenhithe  . . . . . . 

Underpinning  and  Repair  of  Infirmary  Buildings  .. 

Iron  Pipes  and  Specials  - •••••■  •  ■  . 

Causewaying  of  Carriageway  of  Scott-street . 

New  Building  for  Children,  Hunstanton  . 

Granite  . •••••••• . 

Use  of  Steam  Roller  and  Scarifier . 

Sinking  and  Boring  a  Well . 

Square  Brick  Water  Tower . 

•COOKERY  CENTRE  AT  DOWN8HALL  SCHOOLS 
•ERECT.  OF  SCHOOLS  ON  WATER-LANE  SITE 

•ADDITIONS  TO  TOWN  HALL . ... 

Making-up  of  Ridler-road  - .  -  •  •  •  •  •  . . . 

Earthwork  and  Construction  of  Bridge,  Darwen  .. 
•ERECT.  OF  LAVATORIES,  WRKHSE.  EDGWARE 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  Chippings  and  Dust . 

Steam  Rolling  and  Scarifying . 

•WOOD  PAVING  WORKS  ...................... 

New  Pavilions,  Nurses’  Homes,  etc.,  at  City  Hospital 

Broken  Granite  . 

Public  Elementary  School  ........  •  . . 

Overhead  Equipment  and  Cables  for  Tramways. . . . 

•MAKING-UP  ROADS . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  . . . . . . ........... 

Telephones  &  Elec.  Bells,  Langho  Epileptic  Colony 
Furniture  for  Manor  Park  School  ErdareemeTit  . . 
•CONSTRUC.  LIGHT  RAILWAY,  WOOD  GREEN 

•  NEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL8.  TAUNTON - 

Sewerage  Works,  Casswbridge  District  .......... 

Sewerage  of  Rickmansworth-road  and  Hagden-lane 
Earthenware  or  Stoneware  Sewer  Pipes  . 


Southwick  U.D.C . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co.  .......... 

Monmouthshire  Education  Com. 

Hambledon  R.D.C . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Manchester  Corporation . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


do. 


Central  South  African  Railways 
Bradford  Education  Committee 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

do. 


do. 


Colwyn  Bay  U.D.C. 

Belfast  Union  . 

Reigate  R.D.C . 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

Messrs.  Usher  A  Barclay  . 

Kettering  U.D.C . 

Hendon  R  D.C . 

Devonport  Guardians . 

Richmond  (Surrey)  T.C . . 

Prestwich  Union  . 

Salford  Union  . . . 

Brighton  Town  Council  . 

Chorlton  &  Man.  Jt.  Wk.house  Com. 


do. 


Paddington  Borough  Council., 
do. 


Leigh  Corporation 
Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.  . . 

Pembrokeshire  Infirmary  . 

Epsom  U.D.C . 

Perth  Town  Council . 


Braintree  U.D.C. 


do. 


Upton-on-8evern  R.D.C . 

Uxbridge  U.D.C . 

do. 

University  College  of  Wales  . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

do. 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Enfield  U.D.C . 

Lane.  A  Yorks.  Railway  Co. 

Hendon  Union . . 

Romford  U.D.C. 


•BOTBSBTRUOL.'itBW  BLOnK.HOMERTOS r  INF 
•ENLARGEMT.  |OF  POST-OFFICE,  HARROGATE 

•SUPBRSTRUC.  NE  W  P  WR.  8TA..BLACKFRS..S.E. 

Galvanised  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  . 

•ERECTION  OF  BATHS  ..' . . . : •  •  • 

•NEW  SCHOOL.  ETO  ,  BRAINTREE . 

Re-building  Farm  Buildings,  Alton,  Hants . 

Erection  of  8t.  Patrick’s  Schools,  Leeds  . 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Harrogate  Infirmary  . . 
•ADDITIONAL  WING,  BEXLEY  HEATH  HOME 


do. 


Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Sanitary  Com. 

Hitchin  U.D.C .  ........ 

Warrington  Education  Committee 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Swanage  U.D.C . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Chorlton  &  Manches  Jt.  Asy.  Com. 
East  Ham  Education  Committee  .. 

Middlesex  C.C . . 

Taunton  Education  Committee. . . . 

Watford  U.D.C . 

do. 


do. 


Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Southwick 
Formans  &  McCall,  Engineers,  160,  Hope-street.  U1M1£U, 

D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Clarence-street- chambers,  Cardiff 

J.  H.  Howard,  Surveyor.  Lower-street,  Haslemere 

Borough  Surveyor,  Guildford . 

Citv  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 
do. 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies,  Whitehall-gardens,  s.w. 

Secretary.  Education  Offico,  Manor-row,  Bradford  . 

Henman  A  Cooper,  Architects,  19,  Temple-street.  BlVminoW 
inspector  of  Nuisances,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton  ...  * 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton _ . 

do.  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Colwyn  Bay _ 

Clerk’s  Offico.  Union  Workhouse,  Belfast . . . 

R.  B  Grautham  A  Son.  23,  Northnmberland-avenue  Wc" 
T.  Winn  A  Sons,  Architects,  8»,  Albion-street.  Leeds’ 

Norris  A  Duvall.  Surveyors,  60,  Fore-street,  Hertford  . . 

Council's  Engineer,  Market-place,  Kettering  . . 

Council's  Surveyor.  Gt.  Stanmore . . . 

O.  G.  Luff,  Architect,  Chapel-street,  Devonport  . . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Surrey  ..  . 

W.  T.  Jones.  Union  Offices,  Chcetham  Hill-road,  Manchester  ' 

H.  Lord.  Architect,  42,  Dean^gate,  Manchester . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton . . 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23.  Strutt-street,  Manchester "" 
do. 

Borongh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 


do. 


Borough  Engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Leigh,  I.anca . 

Company’s  Offices,  1 1,  8outhampton-row,  w.C . 

T.  H.  Jones,  Secretary,  High  streot.  Haverfordwest..., . 

W.  Young  Waterworks,  bast-street.  Epsom . Y 

Borough  Surveyor,  12.  Tay-street.  Perth . . 

A.  P.  MacAlister,  Architect,  20,  St.  Andrew's-street,  Cambridge 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Braintree . 

do. 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  . 

F.  S.  Courtney,  Engineer,  25,  Victoria-3treet,  S.W . 

do. 

Registrar,  at  College.  Aberystwyth  . 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  11,  Cranbrcok-road,  Ilford . 

do. 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Greeo,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Eofleld . 

Engineer's  Office.  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester  . ..i! 

Union  Offices.  Edgware  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Romford . 

do. 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W . 

City  Property  Surveyor’s  Dept.,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Council  Offices,  Town  Hall.  Hitchin . 

Education  Office,  Sankey-street,  Warrington . 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Engineer,  66.  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

Council's  Surve\or,  Town  Hail,  Swanage . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Cat-ford . 

Clerk.  Chorlton  Union  Offlcos.  All  Saints’,  Manchester.... 

Secretary,  Education  Office,  East  Ham,  E . . 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster  8.W. 
Bryau  &  Roberts,  Architects,  2,  Hammet-street,  Tannton 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Watford  . 

do. 


do. 

Hackney  Guardians . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Eastbourne  Corporation . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Southall- Norwood  U.D.C . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 

Essex  Education  Committee . 

J.  G.  Wood,  Esq . 


Foresters’  Homes  Committee . 


do. 


do. 


Clerk’s  Office,  Hackney  Union.  Homerton.  N.E . 

H  M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 

Borough  Surveyor  Town  Hall.  Eastbourne . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works.  8torey's-gate  S.W . 

Council's  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Southall . 

Council  House,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W. . 

Chancellor  &  Sou,  Architects,  Duke-street.  Chelmsford... 
Hunt  A  Chalcraft.  Architects,  48.  oishop-tgate  Within,  E 

E.  Simpson.  Architect.  Manniogham,  Bradford  . 

H.  E.  A  A.  Bowu,  Architects,  Jamoa-etreet,  Harrogate  , 
J.  S.  Paul  A  Son,  31,  Bedford-row,  W.C . 


do, 
Ott  I 
Oct,  11 
do, 
Oct,  11 
Nodsta 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Appllats 
to  bell 

lag)  J) 

s*^s 

140/. . 

Clerk  of  Works  for  new  Fire  Rtation  . 

•INSTRUC.  MANUAL  TRAINING,  METAL  WORK 
•AS3IS.  ins.  MANUAL  TRAINING,  METAL  WORK 

Blackburn  Corporation  . 

4/.  per  week  . 

. |  t 

do. 

80i . 

0c‘*  * 

== 

Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  numbtr ,  Oompttitioni 

— .  Oontraeti,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 

Public  Appoint ninli.  xvL  im 

September  16,  1905.] 
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I  firjlBENT-ConJiniwd/rom  page  307. 

^  '  WOOD  (continued). 

At  per  standard. 

£  B.  Q.  £  B.  d 

Ami.  . 16  10  0  20  0  I 

^njaiursu* . 

{4fl«,par  ft.  cube . 

f£tk  Lop.  per"ft.  cube. 

J^Ttnrot  Oil,  per  ft.  Bup.  as 

do,  do.  . . . 

D_  jjiopnr— Honduras,  Ta- 
luto,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 
dieted,  Fijury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

111  «......< . IHMUI.H 

Ijfihnt,  American,  perft.sup. 

. 

Whitewood  "  Piaiiksi 

^TblyeUowfplaned  and 

M . . 

lily 7 in. yellow,  planed  and 

iji^Tuu yellow,  planed  and 
1 1 by " in'.'wiiite,  pianed  and 

dol  . . . . . 

I in.  whits,  planed  and 

^  white,  planed  and 

1 2.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
ud  beaded  or  V-jolnted  brds. 

1  cl  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

I  i.  If  7  in.  white  do.  do. 
iabj7ln.  do.  do.  do. 

f  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton, 
fcb!  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  k  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

•»« .  6  0  0  ...  6  16  0 

topxmd  Girders,  ordinary 

Mta .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

fe»l impound  Stanoheons  ...  9  2  6  10  12  6 

'liia,T(w  end  Channels,  ordi- 

«j  lections .  7  10  0  ...  8  10  0 

IWfttei .  7  16  0  ...  8  5  0 

ft*  Inn  Columns  and  8tan- 
including  ordinary  pat- 


33  0 

0 

„ 

28  0 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

9 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

6 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

9 

0  0 

7 

— 

0  0 

9 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  0  10 

0  1 

0 

17  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

Per  square. 

0  13 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  14 

6 

0  12 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

f 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

6 

0  12 

9 

0  15 

0 

METALS. 


Iri- 

CcMonBare  . 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
I  s.  d.  k  s.  d. 
7  0  0  ...  7  10  0 


ft»4ordahire  Crown  Bars,  good 

ewchnnt  quality .  7  10  0  ...  8 

f’jf  cdihire "  Marked  Bars  ’’  9  10  0  ... 

Jill  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  1 

S'  p  Iron,  haaia  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9 

„  Galranized  .  16  10  0  ... 

I'itd  upw&rde,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
fc»iron,Black- 

Cfciieary  sizes  to  20  . .  9  0  0  ... 

•  »  Mg .  10  0  0  ... 

.  •  „*  ,26g.  .  1115  0  ... 

■s  iron,  (filr&nised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
fr^uy  siiee — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

Ift.to90g .  12  10  0  ... 

Kauynzeeto22g.and24g.  13  0  0  ... 

-».  ..  ,  26  g .  H00  ... 

■7  Wo,  Galvanised,  flat, 
bat  quality— 

'""uymestcMg .  15  10  0  ... 

•  ••  22g.and24g.  16  0  0  ... 

“  “  ..  17  10  0  ... 


taatyfcee6ft.to8ft.20g.  12  10  0  ... 

I  •  n  22g.and24g.  13  0  0  ... 

t,-,.  ••  26 g .  13  15  0  ... 

Lu|iW0&  “d  thicker  11  0  0 

««t8teelSheets,22g.A24g.  12  0  0  ... 

L V,"  .»  26  g .  13  10  0  ... 

.  9  0  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ao.  n  , 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

k  8.  d. 


RHHMih.Slb.anduplK  15*  0’ 

Kri?°“ . .  5  0 

. .  “  a 


J*jj*Xootigne 

Cr 


Sheet. . 

ba*» . 


$  Ingots ...." 
fbabars'  . 


0  0. 

0  11  . 
1  0  . 
oil  . 

0  10  . 

on  . 

1  5J 
0  7  . 
0  en . 
0  fi 


kfi“a  SHEET  GI.ASP  IN  CBATES. 
j  hW» . 

:s 

r*5»j . 

l.*  .  flo* . 

"^'Boiled  Plate'.'; 


3*1. 

3d. 

4jd. 

3fd. 

Hi. 

5a. 

Sid. 


::  at; 


OILS,  Ao. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipeB  . . 

in  barrels  . 

in  drums . . 


Boiled 


,  in  b 


rels  . 


in  drums... . . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . . . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Bed  Lead,  Dry . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  ] 

Stockholm  Tar . p 

VARNISHES,  Ao. 

Pine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superflno  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  < 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastio  Carriage . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastio  Carnage . . . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Beet  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brunh  Polish . . . 


allon  0  17 
0  X  7J 
0  1  9j 
0  19 
0  1  9J 
0  1  Il| 
0  3  10 
0  4  0 
ton  19  15  0 
5  0 
r  cwt.  0  6  6 
barrel  1  12  0 
Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 

.  0  8  0 

0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th# 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIBED. 

Ah  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

Ah  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PTJBLT 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  iB  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1007. ,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally 


ABERDABE. — For  building  twenty  houses  on  the 
site  of  Abergwawr  Brewery,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taliesin 
James.  Mr.  Anewim  T.  James,  engineer,  architect, 
and  surveyor.  Quantities  by  persons  tendering  from 
plans  and  specifications  : — 

Miles  Bros.,  I  J.  D-  WilkinJ . .  £3,670  0 

John -street,  A.  Richards!  ..  187  10 

Cardiff*}  ■  ■  •  •  £3,380  0  \  W.  E.  Willisll . .  3,750  0 

t  Making  allowance  for  materials  on  site. 

!  Per  house  without  allowing  for  materials  on  site. 

||  Allowing  for  materials  on  site,  and  for  building 
bath  room,  etc.,  inclusive. 

ANDOVER. — For  supplying  and  fixing  kerbing, 
channelling,  pitching,  and  Victoria  stone  paving,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  R.  W.  Knapp  : — 


Clee  Hill  Stone  Co . £173  19  2 

Field  &  Mackay,  Salop*  .  173  19  2 

Paving  Works. 

Beale  &  Sons  . £468  6  0 

Annett  A  Sons  .  453  6  11 

Fiee  Bros .  452  6  9 

Grounds  &  Newton,  Bournemouth*  423  11  4 

[Surveyor’s  estimate  £434  18s.  lid.] 

BRANKSOME  (Dorset). — For  making-up  the  north 
part  of  Albert- road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  8.  J.  Newman.  Surveyor.  Lake-road.  Branksome: — 
H.  C.  Brixey . .  £736  2  9  I  Gates  A  Gulli- 

G.  T.  Bndden  705  16  11  ver . £076  12  7 

I  G.  Maidment  .  671  11  1 


BREACHWOOD  GREEN  (Welwyn,  Herts).— For 
alterations  and  repairs  to  cottages  and  shop  pre¬ 
mises.  Breachwood  Green,  Welwyn,  Herts.  Mr.  S. 
Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor,  Victoria- 
street,  St.  Albans 

T.  Wood  &  Sons  £194  12  I  8.  Wilson  &  Son  £175  0 

J.  Saunders  &  Son  186  0  I _ 

BRIDGEND. — For  erecting  hall  and  classrooms  in 
connexion  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
P.  J.  Thomas,  architect.  Bridgend: — 

P.  Gaylard ....  £620  0  0  |  Price  A  Morgan. 

W.  Thomas  ...  593  0  0  Cemetery- road, 

u  _ _  |  Bridgend* ....  £687  13  2 


CAR8H ALTON. — For  carrying  out  footpath  works 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Willis  Gale’ 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Council  Offices,  High-street,  Carshal- 
ton : — 


W.  Swaker  ..  £898 
H.  O.  Soan  . .  876 
Treeby  A  Co.  861 
J.  A.  Ewart 
S.  Atkins  . . 

E.  Streeter 

S.  Gibbons 
Free  A  Co. 

Shelbourne 

Co .  788  16 

Free  &  Sons  .  784  12 

T.  Adams _  776  13 


853  4  11 
849  13  2 
822  11  2 
810  14  10 


Harrison  A 
Waterhouse.  £761  7  4 

E.  lies  .  762  17  0 

Kavanagh  ..  760  12  3 
W.  Pearce  . .  739  3  10 
Road  Mainten¬ 
ance  Co., Ltd.  719 
J.  B.  Potter.  717 
W.  Jenner, 

Sutton*  . .  636 
Cheshire  As- 
phalte  Co.J.  509 


8  10 


[t  Informal.] 

CORK. — For  erecting  a  house  in  Blarney-street.  Mr. 
D.  J.  Buckley,  architect,  15,  Marlborougli-street, 
Cork : — 

D.  Duggin  . £446  I  J.  Kearns . £360 

P.  Spillane  .  385  J.  Nagle* .  340 

J.  Stack  .  380  I 


EAST  DEREHAM. — For  the  erection  of  two  villas  at 
Weilington-road,  East  Dereham,  for  Mr.  John  Edgeley. 
Mr.  William  D.  Hubbard,  architect  and  surveyor,  16, 
Market-place,  East  Dereham  :— 

H.  Mack  . £462  12 

G.  Took .  450  10 


GOLDTHORPE. — For  private  street  works,  back 
roads,  Goldthorpe,  for  the  Bolton-upon-Dearne  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Hoyland 


H.  Wallis _ £645 

J.  Hadfield  A 

Sons .  478  2  6 

C.  Green  &  Sons  474  0  3 
G.  W.  Meanley  443  7  6 
W.  Baines  . .  359  0  0 
G.  Hall  A  Co.  377  16  0 


H.  Elleson  . .  £352  4  3} 

E.  Groom _  313  3  5 

J.  Moran  _  302  5  4J 

J.  Holmes  A 
Son.  Brass- 
in  gton-st., 

Clay  Cross* .  284  4  6 


HAMPTON  WICK. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  “  The  Elms,”  for  Mr.  F.  Jacob.  Mr.  H.  A.  Whit¬ 
burn,  architect,  22,  Surrey-street,  W.C.,  and  Woking  :  — 
G.  Oldridge  A  8on  £2,877  I  R.  Wood  A  Son  ..  £1,846 

G.  Kemp  .  1,929  T.  Holloway .  1,722 

Diowley  A  Co .  1,899  |  W.  H.  Gaze  A  Bon*  1,689 

HARPENDEN. — For  forming  new  roads  on  fhe 
Cooters  End  Estate.  Messrs.  Rumball  A  Edwards, 
surveyors,  St.  Albans  : — 

Bell  . £632  I  Williams* . £405 

Butter  worth .  476  | 

HARROGATE. — For  private  street  improvement 
works,  Starbeck.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Harrogate 
B.  Long,  Forest- avenue,  Starbeck, 

Harrogate*  .  £233  6  10 

HENDON,  N.W.— For  the  completion  of  a  building 
on  the  Collindale  Estate,  Hendon,  N.W..  for  Mr.  Abrahatn 
Booth.  Mr.  8.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and 
surveyor,  8t.  Albans  : — 

W.  H.  golden  A  Co.  £480  |  G.  Jaggard  . £114 

KEW. — For  the  erection  of  a  convenience  for  women 
near  King  Edward  VII.  Bridge,  for  Hie  Richmond 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Biierley,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Richmond  : — 

G.  Cheswass . £497  I  Soole  A  Son,  Bheen- 

J.  W.  BrookiDg  _  493  road*  . £130 

Speechiey  A  Smith  . .  489  | 

[Borough  Surveyor's  estimate,  £600.] 

KILDARE.— For  erecting  a  new  pumping  station, 
for  the  Naas  No.  1  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  F. 
Bergin,  B.E.,  engineer,  Beecbgrove,  Kildare  : — 

P.  Blake,  203,  Great  Biunswick- 
street,  Dublin . £996  8  9 

LLANHILLETH.— For  erecting  a  Wesleyan  Church, 
etc.,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  W.  Moses,  architect,  Clifton 
House,  Risca: —  .  „ , 

J.  Jenkins,  Ltd.  . .  £1,600  I  J.  J.  Partridge  ....  £1,343 
D.  Lewis  .  1,362  |  N.  Bagley .  1,326 

LONDON. — For  demolishing  Nos.  135-143,  Charing 
Cross-road,  and  erecting  new  business  premises,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Jacobus  A  Sons.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect, 
76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  G.  Wright,  3,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.  :— 


H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  . .  £7,800 
Shurmur  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  7,696 

Stapleton  A  Sons . .  7,692 

J.  Grover  A  Son  ..  7,68 1 

B.  E.  Nightingale  7,6^9 
Killby  A  Gayfoid*  7,136 


Barrett  A  Power  . .  £8,496 

Styles  A  Son .  8,326 

Masey  A  Son,  Ltd.  8,298 
Whitehead  A  Co., 

Ltd .  7,976 

Patman  A  Fother- 

ingham,  Ltd.  . .  7,973 

Lorden  A  Son -  7,887 

[•Accepted  with  additional  work  £8,236.] 

LONDON.— For  making-up  a  portion  of  Holden-road, 
Finchley,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Finchley 

W.  lies,  Southend-on-Sea*  . £3, 680 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  27  and 
29,  Whitfield-street.  for  Messrs.  Tubbs  A  Farey.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Whitburn,  architect,  22,  Surrey-street,  W.C.,  and 
Woking: — 

T.  Sobey* 


£284  0  0 


LOUGHBOROUGH.— For  constructing  waterworks 
in  connexion  with  the  Leicester  Corporation  main 
(Blackbrook  temporary  main),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Walker.  A.M  Inst.C.E  .  Waterworks  Engineer. 
Town  Hall,  Loughborough.  Quantities  by  Engineer : 

I.  Dean  A  Co.  £2,510  2  0  Jowett  Bros.  £1,786  2  6 


_ _ Mac¬ 
donald  ....  2,277  0  0 
Construction 
A  Trading 

Co .  1,875  0  0 

Hardy  A  At¬ 
kinson  ... 


Jowett 
H.  Roberts  . . 
A.  Jewell. . .  - 
W.  Moss  A 
Sons,  Ltd., 
Lough- 
borough* . . 


LUDDENDEN  FOOT.— For  the  supply  of  non -slip 
granite  setts,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Bottomley,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Luddenden 

Foot,  Yorks  :-  . Per  ton. 

A.  A  F.  Manuelle,  Gracechurch-street,  fl  . 
[Quantity  required  about  1,350  tons.] 


ttppfrtHORPE. — For  erecting  an  infant  school  for 

workshops,  etc.,  Paterson,  architect, 

Sheffield.  Quantities  by  the 

architect  :- 


J.  &  H.  Wheen 
J.  &  T.  Robert- 


MOUNT  HAWKE.— For  restoration  of  IfeySn 
Methodist  Church,  for  Wesleyan  Church.  rgffij® 
Hill,  architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth.  Quantities  by 

J^TrediVnfck..  £807  8  «  l  £642  °  ° 

T.  Rodliffe  *  W.  H.  Moyle, 

George  ....  703  18  0  Chacewater*  631  0  o 

J.  Odgers  ....  695  0  0  W.  8.  Tippett  630  0  0 

W.  C.  Hodge  . .  056  0  0 


' .  vy.  tiuuftu  .  ,  vuu  -  - _ 

PRESTON  (Lancs.).— For  erecting  a  scuI,®ry  ** 
Fill  wood  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  1. 
Whitwoll,  engineer:— 

M.  Shorrock,  Fulwood,  Preston*  . 4,4 


RHYMNEY.— For  covering  two  tanks  at  the  Sewage 
Disposal  Works,  for  the  Urban  ^triot  COTnciL  Mr. 

y-sst’^.’sr J- 

»•*”« .  269  “  |  S'T?e"g».'  £200  0 


Sw.  Winter..  £10,|9|J0 
A.  Moore  ...  -  9.888  0 

Ash,  8on,  & 

Biggin  .... 

W.  &  A.  Fors- 

dike  . 

W.  R.  Unwin. . 

Fidler  &  Sons 
Boot  &  Son  . . 

E.  &  W.  Oxley  - 

WellerinanBros.  8,715  0 

S.  Boul .  8.705  « 

Lee  &  Kirk  . .  8,075  - 

Longden  &  Son  8,660  0 

J.  White*  Son  8,620  0 

tt  Accepted  subject  to  sanction  of  Local  Government 
Board.] 


9,100  0 
8.920  0 
8,800  0 
8,776  0 
8,735  0 


H.  Freckingham 
Dawson*  Jones 
O’Neill  &  Son 
Hollingworth  & 
Bedford  .... 
H.  Turton .... 
T.  Roper  .... 
Wilkinson  & 


The  BATH  STONE  FIBm^ 

bath  stone 


Eshelby  &  Son, 
Shoffleldi  . . 


8,260  0 


HAM  HILL  STonf 

doulting  ston,' 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Donlti..  »  „ 1 

(taorponhhw  tt.  H,m  Hill  0l.  H 

Chief  Office  i-N„rton,St»k,,J„.H 


WATFORD. — For  140  ydr.  super,  of  concrete  layer 
and  wood  block  flooring,  to  be  laid  m  day-rooms  of 
Union  house,  for  the  Guardians  .—  pM  yard> 


uumerset, 

“Meat ia-. 


RYDE.— For  iron  fencing  at  the  Waterworks,  for  th c 
Corporation.  Mr.  C.  Mathew,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  :—  o  « 

J.  Elwell,  Birmingham*  . . . 

[Including  fixing.] 


T.  Weedon . 

W.  King,  Watford* 


RYDE.— For  erecting  cottages  at  "Waterw°rk£\-  l°T 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  C.  Mathew,  Borough  Engineer 

GnCHavles6y?^.  £1,290  0  |  Wheeler  Bros. ..  £920  0 

H.  Liriington  ..  1,195  0  J.  Whitewood, 

M.  A.  Newman  Ryde  . 

&  Co .  1.090  " 


893  10 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH.— For  erecting  a  fire-station 
in  Church-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
.  T.  Watts,  Surveyor  to  the  Council  :— 


W.  H.  Hinkins  . .  £424 
W.  Robinson  ....  418 

E.  H.  Hockley  ..  415  10 

W.  Winch  .  415  0 


W.  Burton  & 

Son.  Sawbridge- 

worth*  . £389  0 

E.  &  N.  Lawrence  380  9 
Parren  &  Son. ...  376  0 


SEDGEFIELD  (Co.  Durham).— For  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  for  Ferryhill  Station.  Chilton,  and 
Mainsforth,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mwws.  D. 
Balfour  &  Son,  engineers,  3,  St.  Nicholas- buildings, 


SOUTHWELL.  —  For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  1),  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  H. 
Walker  &  Son,  engineers,  Albion-chambers,  King-street, 


Nottjngh^n^r^r,  cariton,  Nottingham  . .  £0,396 


BOUTHWELL.  —  For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  2),  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  H. 
Walker  &  Son,  engineers,  Albion-chambers,  King-street, 
Nottingham:—  ^  .._c, 

Stanton  Iron  Co.,  Stanton,  Derbyshire  . .  £651 


WOKING; — For  ‘  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Masonic  Hail  Woking,  for  the  Directors.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wlfubmn,  architect,  22,  Surrey-ntreet,  W.C.,  and 

Woking  :—  £g09  0  |  J.  Whitburn - £320  0 

330  0  F.  Aylott* .  305  10 

325  0  | 


F.  J.  Kemp  . . . 
Drowley  &  Co.  . 
A.  H.  Gale . 


GREEK  MARBLE, 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikm  „ 

for  BUILDING  PURPOSES  *"* 


Beautiful  Cotar.  /«•  Intmrtwt 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples 11 


WOKING. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Constitutional  Club  premises,  Walsing,  for  the  Directors. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Whitburn,  architect,  22,  Surrey-street,  W.C., 

W^nf111! . £418  7  |  Harris  &  Son. ,  £379  0 

a  IT  Millard  399  0  F.J.  Kemp  ....  362  10 

G.  Ailard  .::..  385  0  |  J.  Whitburn*....  326  10 


WOKING.— For  the  erection  of  a  lock-up  shop  for 
Mr  M  Pratt.  Mr.  H.  A.  Whitburn,  architect,  22, 

dThCm  opiywt  ....  £195  14  0 

EfS&E  iSrSHlS-^dV::;;  1?U§ 


W.H.lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  resi¬ 
dence,  No.  1,  Clarence-road,  St.  Albans,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  L. 
Gliddon.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect,  St. 


,  £747  9 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  resi¬ 
dence.  No.  2,  Jennings-road,  St.  Albans,  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  L.  Gliddon.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  archi¬ 
tect,  St.  Albans:— 

C.  W.  Dumpelton  . 

W.  Goodchild  &  Son.  St.  Albans* .  920 

[Accepted  with  modifications.] 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  pair  of  villa 
residences.  Blandford-road,  St.  Albans,  for  Mr.  T.  R. 
Yates.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect,  St. 


Pail  &  Williamson  £939  0  I  C.  W.  Dumfelton  £891  14 

W.  Sharp  .  895  0  |  H.  J.  Skelton*  . .  780  0 

[All  of  St.  Albans.] 


STOWMARKET. — For  laying  560  yds.  of  sewer  in 
Ipswich-road,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Lingwood,  Surveyor,  Station-road,  8towmarket. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

W.  Manders..  £412  0  0  I  E.  &  L.  Plum- 

■T.  T.  Gosling  398  10  6  mer  . £349  0  0 

G.  Double....  389  13  9  G.  Burgoyne, 

l.  |  Ipswich*  ..  299  4  10 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


MARMOR  uh/hted, 

See  Ad*  t.  p.  al.  18, 


Asphalte.-The  Seyssel  md  ft,* 
Asphalte  Company  Mr,  H.  Glirnil 
Poultry,  E.C,  The  best  and  cheapest,^] 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arc!® 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  Mw-sWlS 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  J" 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  nwa 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially 
Bills  of  Quantities,  k. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st., 


QU  ANTITIES,  etc.,  HTHOGBAI 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  [Wepta 

METCHIM  SSONf  SSS 


■  "  WWI1  ,  o*,  wmaiAiu  aLAHi; 

•  QUANTITY  SUEVEYOES’  DIAEY  k  TAB 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/.,  y.;,; 


PILKINGTOMCi 


MONUMENT  CHAMBEES, 
KING  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  HOW 


ACID-BESISTma  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SHICi  fiflS 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  A8JHAHL 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  RESULTS,  BE  SURE  AND  SPECIFY  FOR 

ENGLISH 


Brimsdown 


White  Lead 


WARRANTED  GENUINE  GROUND  IN  BEST  REFINED  LINSEED  OIL 

A  PURE  AMORPHOUS  BASIC  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD 


For  further  Particulars  and  Quotations,  apply  to  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Telegrams:  “AFLAME,  PONDERS  END.  BRIMSDOWN  LEAD  C0m  Li 


Telephone :  No.  9  WALTHAM  CROSS.  .  . 


Brimsdown  Works,  PONDERS  END,  MIDDLESEX, 
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The  Glamour  of  Crooked  Building. 


have  received  from 
the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  copy  of 
the  large  and  finely 
printed  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Mr. 
Goodyear’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Edinburgh 
photographs  and  drawings,  in  illustra¬ 
te  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  employment 
"Alterations  from  the  straight  vertical 
"•  horizontal  line,  in  Mediaeval  and 
^usance  buildings,  with  the  view 
*  producing  refinements  of  architectural 
®ft’  are  glad  to  have  the  cata- 
which  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
Aliment,  but  we  fear  that  it  will  not 
P^uade  us  that  the  exhibition  renders 
Edinburgh  for  the  moment  a  kind  of 
*wca  t0  which  the  architectural  pilgrim 
'  ‘"’und  to  repair.  We  have  in  fact 
i"""»'ed  all  Mr.  Goodyear’s  illustrated 
Publications  on  this  subject  from  time  to 
J®*  *n  American  magazines,  and  there- 
"  l®0w  pretty  well  what  his  position  is  ; 
^  we  fan  hardly  think  that  the  collection 
‘  Edinburgh  will  avail  to  convert  us  to 
‘  W  in  what  has  always  appeared  to  us 
^  in  the  main,  a  laborious  and  fanciful 
^ting  of  facts  to  fit  a  theory  which  is 
improbable ;  and  which,  if  accepted, 
•donly  go  to  prove  that  the  architects 
■  •'■"•'.s  '■"iircninl  wimv  elaborate 
Infers,  who  made  calculated  distor- 
in  their  buildings  on  no  principle 
_*hich  could  serve  no  intelligible 
^  We  admit  that  there  are  or 


may  be  exceptions  to  this  category,  but 
that  we  take  to  be  the  general  truth  of 
the  matter. 

The  catalogue  itself,  however,  affords 
a  basis  for  some  comments  which  may 
serve  to  explain  and  probably,  with  a 
good  many  readers  at  all  events,  to 
justify  our  scepticism.  And  first  with 
reference  to  the  unquestionable  and  scien¬ 
tific  refinements  of  Greek  architecture. 
We  heard  the  argument  the  other  day : — 
since  it  is  undoubted  that  the  Greeks  did 
employ  curves  and  other  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  in  their  temples,  or  in  some  of 
them  (the  refinements  of  the  Parthenon 
are  by  no  means  universal  even  in  the 
examples  that  remain),  was  it  not  likely 
that  this  idea  should  have  survived  ? 
Such  a  question  shows  a  total  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  facts  of  European  history. 
Between  the  Greeks  and  the  Mediaeval 
period  is  an  interregnum  of  absolute  in¬ 
tellectual,  darkness  ;  a  gulf  across  which 
nothing  could  be  handed  down.  And  in 
the  Renaissance  period  even  space  as 
well  as  time  was  a  barrier.  People 
travelled  little  ;  it  took  an  artist  all  his 
time  to  get  from  one  city  in  Italy  to 
another,  if  he  did  not  get  knocked  on  the 
head  en  route  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  no  probability,  that  the  Italian  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Renaissance  knew  anything 
of  the  monuments  of  genuine  Greek  archis 
tecture  on  Greek*  soil.  From  the  middle 
of  the  XVth  century  Greece  was  an 
obscure  country,  the  spoil  of  the  Turks  ; 
a  very  unsafe  and  undesirable  place  for 
respectable  people  to  go-  to.  The  un¬ 
earthing  of  Vitruvius,  a  little  later,  might 
have  taught  them  something  as  to  some 


of  the  refinements  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  as  transmitted  not  very  accurately 
through  the  mind  of  Vitruvius  ;  but  this 
particular  chapter  of  the  expoundings  of 
Vitruvius  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  or  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  columnar  Orders  of  the  Renaissance 
architects. 

Not  .only  therefore  is  there  no  histori¬ 
cal  connexion  between  the  refinements 
of  the  Greeks  and  those  which  Mr.  Good¬ 
year  claims  for  the  Mediaeval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  architects,  but  there  is  absolute 
contrast  in  their  method  ;  or  rather,  in 
the  method  of  the  former  and  the  want  of 
method  of  the  latter.  In  the  Parthenon 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  principal 
corrections  of  line  is  quite  evident ; 
they  point  in  one  direction  ;  they  are 
part  of  a  consistent  system.  We  say 
advisedly  the  “  principal  corrections,” 
viz.  :  the  curves  of  steps,  columns  and 
cornice ;  the  leaning  inward  of  the  axes 
of  the  columns  ;  the  slight  enlargement 
of  the  angle  columns,  etc.  Some  minor 
details,  such  as  the  slight  differences  in 
the  width  of  the  metope  openings,  which 
Penrose  measured  and  figured,  we  have 
always  declined  to  believe  in  as  inten¬ 
tional  or  of  set  purpose,  because  they 
display  no  guiding  motive  or  principle, 
and  serve  no  intelligible  purpose ;  we 
can  only  think  that  Penrose,  logical  and 
clear-headed  as  he  was,  suffered  to  some 
extent  from  the  weakness  incident  even 
to  able  men  who  give  themselves  up  to 
the  study  of  a  special  subject,,  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  see  that  particular  thing  even  - 
where.  But  apart  from  these  minor  and 
doubtful  details,  the  Greek  system  is 
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Ground  Plan  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice :  Reduced  from  Plan  in  Mr.  Goodyear’s  Catalogue. 


consistent  and  intelligible.  But  what 
is  there  consistent  or  intelligible  in  the 
medley  of  distortions  of  all  kinds  which 
Mr.  Goodyear  brings  before  us  and  asks 
us  to  accept  as  architectural  refinements  ? 
There  is  no  principle  whatever  in  them. 
Looking  through  Mr.  Goodyear’s  Cata¬ 
logue'  and  his  comments,  it  seems  that 
any  deviation  f-Eftm  the  straight  line 
anywhere,  whether  inward  or  outward, 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  artistic 
purpose  ;  any.  bad  setting  out  of  a  plan, 
or  any  freak. of  irregularity  in  a  plan, 
possibly  due  to  some  local  difficulty  in 
the  site,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of 
the  adjustment  of  lines  for  architectural 


effect.  Whether  the  lines  go  in  or  out 
does  not  seem  to  matter  the  least. 
In  one  place  we  are  told  of  buttress 
finials  and  gables  which  overhang  to  the 
extent  of  so  many  inches,  obviously  to 
avoid  the  foreshortening  effect  of  per¬ 
spective  ;  to  which  we  may  reply  at  once, 
if  in  certain  places,  why  not  in  all  ?  On 
another  page  we  are  shown  in  a  drawing 
how  the  upper  portion  of  the  pilasters 
in  the  nave,  of  St.  Mark’s  falls  back  from 
the  vertical  line.  If  features  are  set 
forward  to  avoid  perspective  distortion, 
why  are  they  set  backward  here  ?  0, 

we  are  told,  that  is  to  give  a  greater  look 
of  space  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 


ireh  !  Its  real  effect,  of  course,  wouU 
to  diminish  the  apparent  perspective 
ght.  A  worse  feature  in  architectural 
atrnent  could  hardly  be  seen,  and  if 
could  believe  that  the  builders  did 
s  on  purpose,  the  natural  comment 
uld  be,  then  the  greater  fools  thev. 
e  tendency  of  long  horizontal  or  vcrtr- 

lines  in  architecture  is  to  look  hollo*, 

ice  the  entasis  in  the  Greek  column 
1  the  curve  upward  in  the  Parthenon 
ps;  hence  also  the  slight  convex  hon- 
ltal  curve  which  Pemiethorne  said  he 
1  discovered  in  m  f  t 
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is  surprised  not  to  have  found  it  in 
v  Parthenon,  considering  the  extra- 
ijuarv  ear0  bestowed  on  the  lines 
•that  wonderful  building ;  but  we  cannot 
•!|  that  Penrose  noticed  or  measured 
rreotion.  Hence  also  the 
"ftiuent  employment  of  entasis  in 
[ival  spires,  of  which  there  are  many 
uniples  in  this  country ;  that  was  an 
,v, i  and  common-sense  correction, 
,.  r:Wd  for  which  must  have  been  early 
M1  upon  the  eye-  of  the  Mediaeval 
nhitect  bv  the  study  of  his  own  build- 
(P  after  completion.  But  Mr.  Good- 
isr  shows  us  triumphantly  the  fact  that 
« fajade  of  St.  Mark’s,  generally  taken 
ilat,  has  a  horizontal  curve  inward  of 
i  jn.  Suppose  it  has,  what  the  better 
n  for  that  ?  It  is  simply  making  a 
goal  optical  defect  worse.  Similarly, 
'have  a  view  along  the  cloister  of  the 
ustines,  Bologna,  with  a  tape  stretched 
to  show  that  the  line  is  slightly 
m.  The  same  criticism  applies ; 
?  the  worse,  not  the  better,  for  being 
mow.  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  merely 
ok of  careless  setting  out.  Again, 
ire  given  the  elevation  of  a  row  of 
tH-aicading  in  the.  cathedral  of  Troja, 
th  the  widths  between  the  pilasters 
rnhillv  given  in  feet  and  decimals — 
"5  7-02,  7  44,  etc. ;  and  this  is  called 
Symmetric  Scheme  in  Arcades.”  It 
:<'t  a  scheme  at  all ;  there  is  no  rule  or 
cjwe  in  it ;  if  the  spacing  was  wider 
’.he  middle  and  narrower  at  the  ends, 
:he reverse,  there  would  be  something  in 
:  hut  the  differences  are  quite  irregular, 
d  without  any  system  at  all,  and  we 
'r convinced  that  they  are  simply  care¬ 
less.  or  a  conviction  that  it  was  not 
“h  while  to  divide  them  equally, 
w  itself,  no  doubt,  may  be  called  in  a 
*• principle ;  it  may  be  argued  that 
Me  irregularity  is  better  in  a  repeating 
88  tow  strict  regularity ;  but  we  do 

*  think  there  is  much  in  that.  To  our 
““■ft  if  a  repeating  series  is  used  in 
rtiterture,  it  should  be  one  thing  or 
*kr;  cither  be  set  out  correctly,  or 
troths  should  be  obviously  varied  with 
*^°n.  A  series  which  looks  regular 
r  B  found,  on  measuring,  not  to  be 
*? onlv  convoys  the  impression 
■I'imsy  or  careless  workmanship, 
iiesingular  thing  is  that  Mr.  Good- 
*•  ws  not  seem  to  perceive  the  dis- 
Jon  ''''tween  a  definite  and  obvious 
.  ««tk  a  view  to  a  perspective 

•  a'lc  tke  vagaries  of  plan  which  he 
■  .. ,)re  Us  and  to  which  lie  seeks 
.wnbute  a  scientific  object.  He 

to  rergusson  as  the  first  modern 
ntv  who  noted  an  intended  per- 
.  '?i ,'on  m  a  Media; val  church, 

'  ttcdral  of  Poitiers.  But  what  is 
rjmgusson  refers  to  ?  He  gives  * 
Jr  of  tke  cathedral  in  question, 
jJ! a  perfectLv  symmetrical  plan, 
j,  ■  so  as  to  grow  narrower  from 
^  •  ,  Rergusson  notes  that  the 

(.1?  81uks  towards  that  end,  so 
* perspective  effect  is  produced  ; 
an  .J^le  ^tlv)  condemns  it,  and 
‘nhr  ;  •  ^rtbern  architects  were 

kiting  these  devices.” 

*n  mstance  of  an.  open  and 
fcfojki  which  everyone  can 
vm  '  at  on.ce>  at  the  production 
^^commonplace  form  of  illusion. 

^'btarr  of  in'7~7 - - - - - - 

84  nctent  Md  Mediaeval  Architecture,” 


The  symmetrical  narrowing  of  a  build¬ 
ing  to  produce  an  effect  of  added 
perspective  is  a  poor  and  trumpery  archi¬ 
tectural  trick,  totally  unworthy  of  any¬ 
one  but  a  theatrical  scene-setter ;  but  it 
is  a  definite  and  recognisable  project, 
totally  different  from  the  vagaries  in  plan 
which  are  included  in  Mr.  Goodyear’s, 
illustrations  as  having  some  special 
architectural  intention. 

As.  an  illustration  of  this  point,  and 
as  supplying  a  further  basis  in  our  argu¬ 
ment,  we  give  a  reduced  reproduction  of 
the  plan  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  attached 
to  the  catalogue,  and  which  is  the  result 
of  Mr.  Goodyear’s  painstaking  and  careful 
measurements.  We  give  it  as  large  as 
our  page  admits,  on  a  scale  on  which 
the  irregularities  of  the  plan  can  be 
pretty  well  realised,  though  not  in  so 
much  detail  as  in  the  large  folding  pl$n 
in  the  catalogue.  This  plan,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  accurate,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  St. 
Mark’s,  and  the  architectural  world 
should  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Goodyear  for 
it.  But  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  an  almost 
fatal  commentary  on  his  general  theory. 
No  one  who  looks  at  that  plan  can 
pretend,  we  think,  to  discern  any  guiding 
motive  for  the  irregularity  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  walls  ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  does  Mr.  Goodyear  venture  on 
any  such  suggestion  in  regard  to  it.  It 
is  manifestly  a  case  of  careless  and 
indifferent  setting  out  on  the  ground  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  description  we  had  the 
other  day  of  the  plans  of  Byzantine 
churches  from  an  architect  who  has 
spent  some  months  in  measuring  them. 
There  was  not,  lie  said,  a  right  angle  or  two 
parallel  walls  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and 
this  plan  of  St.  Mark’s  answers  to  the 
same  description.  And  now  for  the 
reason  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
this.  The  figures  all  over  Mr.  Goodyear’s 
plan  represent  in  decimals  of  feet  the 
vertical  leanings  of  walls  or  piers  over 
those  points  ;  all  which  he  maintains  to 
be  intentional  and  for  optical  purposes. 
Now  just  consider  the  contrast  between 
this  assumption  and  the  character  of  the 
plan.  When  we  look  at  the  plan  of  a 
columnar  Greek  temple  we  see  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  plan  laid  out  and  spaced 
with  the  most  accurate  care,  and  we  need 
not  feel  surprised  that  in  a  building 
thus  carefully  laid  out  there  are  very 
careful  refinements  also  in  the  elevation 
and  the  details.  But  is  it  credible — 
it  even  common-sense — to  suppose 
that  builders  who  were  so  careless  in 
setting  out  a  plan  as  they  are  shown  to 
have  been  here,  should  in  erecting  it 
have  gone  into  delicate  refinements  of 
setting  back  and  setting  forward  for  the 
sake  of  optical  effect ;  that  while  setting 
out  a  plan  with  an  almost  wild  disregard 
of  rule  or  regularity,  they  should  at  the  1 
same  time  have  carefully  made  an 
inward  curve  of  10  in.  in  the  line  of  the 
fagade  ?  As  we  have  shown,  even  if 
they  had  done  so  it  was  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  effect ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  plan,  is  it 
credible  that  they  even  thought  of  this  ? 
St.  Mark’s  is  a  church  tumbling  about 
every  way  from  bad  foundations,  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  all  this  is  the 
result  of  forethought  and  contrivance. 
Everything  is  pressed  into  service  by  Mr.  ) 


Goodyear’s  theory  :  he  sees  curves  every¬ 
where.  Illustration  No.  174,  for  instance, 
showing  the  front  of  the  north  gallery 
of  the  nave  of  St.  Mark’s  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  is  labelled  “  Curve  in  Elevation.” 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  curve  to  be 
seen  ;  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery  was 
.  intended  to  be  level — obviously  is  practi¬ 
cally  level  for  five-sixths  of  its  length, 
and  at  one  end  a  panel  has  dropped 
slightly;  There  is  no  evidence  of  inten¬ 
tion,  and  if  there  were,  there  is  not  the. 
slightest  advantage  in  it ;  it  would  in 
that  case  be  a  deliberate  blemish  with 
no  reason  or  excuse  whatever.  In  short, 
our  conclusion  is  that  in  his  theory  of 
the  imaginary  corrections  in  St.  Mark’s 
Mr.  Goodyear  has  discovered  the  greatest 
architectural  mare’s  nest  since .  Street 
made  his  extraordinary  discovery  that 
the  floor  was  laid  in  waves  on  purpose — 
which  every  one  now  laughs  at.  , 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Goodyear  lays 
much  stress,  in  several  instances,  on  the 
fact  that  where  pilasters  or  piers ’.are 
found  leaning  outwards  the  arch  between 
them  has  not  parted,  as  he  says  it  ought 
to  have  done  if  the  movement  had  been 
due  to  settlement.  It  seems  as  if  one 
ought  to  expect  that,  but  we  doubt  if 
the  argument  is  as  strong  a  one ‘as  Mr; 
Goodyear  thinks.  With  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  settlement  it  is  quite  possible 
that! an  arch  may  accommodate  itself  to 
the  movement  to  an  extent  which  would, 
ou  first  consideration,  hardly  be  expected; 
And  we  can  name  one  notable  instance 
of  it ;  that  of  the  portic’d  of  Peterborough. 
Those  who  saw  it  before  the  repairs  may 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  moving 
out  of  the  front  arcade,  the  contem¬ 
porary  vault  between  it  and  the  main 
building  showed  no  large  or  noticeable 
rupture — nothing  in  the  least  comparable 
to  the  extent  of  divergence  of  the  arcade 
from  the  perpendicular.  But  we  forget 
that  Mr.  Goodyear  has  not  yet  turned  his 
attention  to  English  architectural  monu¬ 
ments.  Whenever  he  does,  we  have  no 
doubt  lie  will  discover  that  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough  was  deliberately 
built  leaning  outwards,  for  considerations 
of  architectural  effect. 

- ■  - 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

Eg]  red!  I  IE  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
vUeiI  *or  ^ie  London  (Dr. 

ItT  HaM  Collingridge)  in  his  last  annual 
report  said  that,  “  a  misleading  suggestion 
having  been  offered  in  the  public  Press 
that  smoke  may  have  some  disinfectant 
properties  and  is  therefore  harmless, 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  the 
danger  to  public  health  from  the  loss  of 
light,  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  dirt,  suffocation,  and  depression  due 
to  the  pall  of  smoke  suspended  over 
London,  especially  in  the  colder  season 
of  the  year,  arising  not  only  from  factory 
chimneys  but  from  every  domestic  fire. 

A  widespread  recognition  of  this  evil 
is  the  first  step  towards  its  abatement.” 

We  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Colling¬ 
ridge  in  his  emphatic  and  unqualified 
condemnation  of  smoke,  but  we  believe 
that  recognition  of  its  evil  effects  has  for 
a  long  time  been  widespread,  and  that 
the  question  upon  which  there  is  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  is  not  whether  smoke  is 
a  nuisance,  but  with  what  degree  of 
stringency  laws  against  smoke  can  be 
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enforced  without  unduly  hampering  the 
various  industries  in  which  coal  is.  neces¬ 
sarily  used  as  fuel.  So  far  as  domestic 
fires  are  concerned,  every  householder 
would  be  delighted  if  his  neighbours 
were  forbidden  to  allow  smoke  to  issue 
from  their  chimneys,  but  would  keenly 
resent  any  interference  with  his  own 
liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  smoke 
emission.  The  righteous  indignation  of 
householders  fined  for  allowing  diity 
chimneys  to  catch  fire  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this. 

For  several  centuries  the  people  of 
London  have  been  protesting  against 
the  emission  of  smoke  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  chimneys,  and  spasmodic  efforts 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
restrict  it.  During  the  XlXtli  cen¬ 
tury  much  progress  was  effected  in  the 
direction  of  burning  coal  without  the 
simultaneous  production  of  smoke,  and 
in  enacting  laws  to  enable  the  local 
authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persistent 
emission  of  black  smoke  from  the  factory 
chimneys  in  their  respective  districts. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  local 
authorities  have  up  to  the  present  time 
neglected  to  take  any  steps  towards 
enforcing  such  laws  as  have  been  enacted 
and  in  consequence  the  atmosphere  of 
many  districts  continues  to  be  befouled 
to  an  unnecessary  extent. 

Probably  the  most  energetic  body 
pver  formed  with  the  object  of  preventing, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  with  coal  smoke  is  that 
known  as  the  “  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society.”  Although  founded  so  recently 
as  the  year  1898,  it  has  already  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  abatement  of  smoke 
nuisance  in  many  hundreds  of  cases, 
and  has  acted  as  an  indefatigable, remem¬ 
brancer  to  supine  local  authorities. 

Those  whose  memories  enable  them  to 
compare  the  London  winters  of  the  early 
eighties  of  the  last  century  with  those  of 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  cannot  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  fogs  are 
already  less  dense  and  less  dirty  than 
formerly. 

A  welcome  indication  of  the  increasing 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  the 
smoke  problem  is  afforded  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  book  devoted  solely  to  this  subject 
by  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  Chief  Smoke 
Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation.  * 
We  cordially  commend  this  book  not  only 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  move 
ment  to  prevent  unnecessary  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  with  smoke.  Like  many 
other  officials  of  controlling  authorities. 
Mr.  Nicholson  is  rather  inclined  to  urge 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  would 
place  all  who  use  coal  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  authorities.  If  cor¬ 
porations  and  borough  councils  were 
composed  only  of  responsible  business 
men  we  should  have  little  objection  to 
this,  but  in  certain  districts  so  many 
hysterical  faddists  and  irresponsible 
ignoramuses  now  find  seats  on  the  local 
council  that  unjust  persecution  might 
result  if  these  councillors  were  allowed 
to  ride  their  hobbies  uncurbed.  We 
hasten  to  say  that  we  have  no  particle 


*  '  ‘  Smoke  Abatement :  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
Manufacturers,  Inspectors,  Medical  (Officers  of  Health. 
Engineers,  and  Others.”  By  William  Nicholson,  Chief 
Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation.  With 
fifty-nine  illustrations.  London :  Charles  Griffin  &  Co. 
Ltd.  1905. 


of  sympathy  with  either  manufacturers 
or  private  householders  who  permit  any 
unnecessary  smoke  to  be  emitted  from 
chimneys  under  their  control,  and  we  are 
always  pleased  when  remissness  m 
this  matter  is  followed  by  a  heavy  penalty. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  history 
shows  that  local  authorities  when  they 
own  steamboats  or  electricity  generating 
stations  are  apt  to  pollute  the  atmosphere 
with,  black  smoke  quite  as  badly  as  are 
private  coal  consumers. 

So  long  as  raw  coal  continued  to  be 
practically  the  only  available  fuel  the 
smoke  problem  remained  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  with 
which  local  authorities  were  called 
upon  to  deal,  but  during  recent 
years  a  new  factor  which  is  likely  to 
prove  more  conducive  to  smoke  abate¬ 
ment  than  any  Act  of  Parliament  has 
appeared.  In  thousands  of  instances 
it  has  been  found  that  gaseous  fuel  is 
more  economical  than  coal,  and  a  general 
displacement  of  steam  boilers  and  engines 
by  gas  engines  has  been  taking  place. 

Mr.  Nicholson  urges  that  the  chimney 
of  a  private  dwelling-house  should  no 
longer  be  exempt  from  the  law  prohibiting 
the  emission  of  unnecessary  smoke,  and 
wishes  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses  to 
put  in  smoke-preventing  grates  and  stoves 
and  to  make  the  occupiers  responsible  if 
these  are  so  carelessly  used  that  they 
emit  unnecessary  smoke.  In  enforcing 
laws  of  this  nature  much  would  depend 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  controlling 
authorities  and  their  officers  carried  out 
their  duties.  If  they  regarded  themselves 
as  policemen  whose  efficiency  could  be 
gauged  only  by  the  number  of  convictions 
they  obtained ,  then  the  position  of  owners 
and  tenants  would  be  likely  to  become 
intolerable  ;  but  if  they  were  content  to 
assist  householders  by  freely  giving  help¬ 
ful  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  con¬ 
suming  coal,  and  to  prosecute  only  those 
who  were  wilfully  negligent,  then  much 
good  might  result  from  the  making  of 
such  laws  as  those  recommended  by 
Mr.  Nicholson. 

Fortunately  in  the  case  of  private 
dwellings,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  factories, 
gaseous  fuel  is  doing  much  to  abate  the 
smoke  nuisance.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  (Lord 
Claude  Hamilton)  told  the  shareholders 
at  the  last  general  meeting  that  of  the 
22,000  houses  in  Norwich  16,000  are 
fitted  with  gas  stoves.  He  estimated 
that  each  house  would  consume  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  tons  of  coal  per  annum  if 
gas  stoves  were  not  used,  and  that  the 
householders  of  Norwich  therefore  con¬ 
sume  48,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  less 
than  they  would  in  the  absence  of  gaseous 
fuel.  These  figures  were  advanced  to 
partially  account  for  the  great  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  into  Nor¬ 
wich  by  rail.  The  coal  required  for  gas 
manufacture  is,  we  understand,  mostly 
conveyed  to  Norwich  by  water. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  estimate  is  even  approximately 
accurate;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  gase¬ 
ous  fuel  has  already  displaced"  a  vast 
quantity  of  raw  coal  not  only  in  the 
private  houses  of  Norwich,  but  in 
those  of  all  the  large  towns  of  England. 
Since  this  is  a  material  step  towards 
ridding  the  kingdom  of  smoke,  it 


jy  rapid  « 


everything  points  t„  a 

81011  the  use  of  gas  iJP r 
the  form  of 
Coal  gas  at  3s.  or  % 
cubic  feet  is,  of 


fuel  rn  many  cases,  bT'C^* 

a  general  movement  I. ?alWJr 


country  * 

lower-grade  gas  suitable  [l  *  T 
a‘ wv,1'  lncailcle5«t  lighting  l*1 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  tf  , 

solid  fuels,  anthracite  »  tt”  i  t 

only  be  said  that,  although  fc  ,2 

have  much  to  recommend  them  b’ti 
not  find  much  favour, 

public  as  domestic  fuel,  tJJ** 
attempts  have  been  made  to  btbertJ 
m  o  general  use  in  London,  bu  u 

sale  for  household  purposes^  ,5  3 

paratively  limited,  although  the, , I 
very  largely  used  by  manufacturers  t2 
years  ago  coke  had  a  very  extensive 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  1*1.. 
but  that  business  has  been  coiisidenbh 
reduced  by  the  general  introduction  23 
workmens  dwellings  and  tenements  of 
the  penny-in-the-slot  gas  meter  and  the 
same  thing  has  doubtless  ottnnrf  in 
many  other  towns.  Coke  was  formerlr 
unpopular  with  the  servants  of  fc 
wealthier  classes  because  it  was  sold  ln  i 
large  masses  which  were  tmnbksj 
to  break,  but  now  that  it  can readilv  J 
obtained  broken  to  a  size  suitable lm  w 
it  might  with  advantage  be  added  in  1 
suitable  proportion,  as  a  smoke-rim  i 
to  the  much  cherished  flame-aiihi* 


producing  coal. 

The  war  against  smoke  in  esperiallv 
worthy  of  the  support  of  readers  of  tE< 
journal,  for  not  only  does  soot  exert  i 
destructive  influence  upon  the  sumre 
of  all  limestones  and  dolomites  bvm- 
verting  the  carbonates  into  soluble  ffi 
phates,  hut  it  tends  to  give  a  depressing 
funereal  appearance  to  all  descriptions  I 
of  buildings,  and  speedily  obliterates! 
all  the  finer  details  of  sculpture  exposed! 
to  it.  Removal  of  all  trace  of  smokel 
from  the  atmosphere  of  London  win 
lead  to  a  marked  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  buildings.  Encouragement  I 
would  he  given  to  the.  employment  of  I 
external  decorative  stonework;  trees,  I 
shrubs,  and  flowers  would  flourish  in  s  I 
manner  at  present  impossible,  and  would 
retain  their  natural  beauty  of  colour  for  I 
a  longer  time ;  and  the  resulting  extension 
of  the  daily  periods  of  sunshine  wild  I 
probably  be  followed  by  a  marked  deer®  I 
in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  aid  I 
such  other  diseases  as  are  propagated  by 
germs  which  succumb  when  exposed  tol 
sunlight. 


NOTES. 


ml  „  .  .  The  Paris  public  heard  I 
Boulogne  recently,  with  a  teeniif,  w  i 

Threatened.  which  will  be  shared  I 


by  all  visitors  to  Paris,  of  a 

*  •  i  .  .L  Ume  ft 


appropriate  part  o. .  -  , 

between  the  Porte  d’Auteuil  m » 


Porte  Maillot,  for  a 


tb  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  > 


fortifications  are  demolished,  anj  , 
is  to  comprise  the  erection  o  I 
house  (maisom  de  rupH  *  ,  ; 

present  occupied  by  h"»  *  ’  ’ 
beries.  The  question  is  the  »«  ■  ; 

since  this  is  believed  to  heonl.v»P^1( 


ridding  tne  Kingdom  oi  smoxe,  in  is  since  ums  io 

matter  for  national  congratulation  ;  and  '  to  a  scheme  for  surroun  mg 
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of  Paris  with  a  circle  of  large  buildings 
of  similar  type  to  those  now  proposed, 
«soon  as  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortifi- 
otkms  has  been  dismantled.  On  the 
initiation  of  the  Figaro,  a  “  Comite  de 
Defense  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  ”  has  been 
formed,  with  M.  Frantz  Jourdain,  the 
on’hitect,  as  chairman,  and  is  preparing 
t  petition  to  the  authorities  on  the 
jit.  demanding  that  the  scheme 
should  be  abandoned  without  bringing 
it  up  even  for  discussion  in  Parliament. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  protest  will  have 
its  effect,  especially  as  the  Municipal 
fyoocil  will  bring  forward,  in  their 
next  Session,  a  counter  proposal  which 
will  necessitate  a  considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  the  Municipality,  but  will 
be  for  the  public  benefit.  This  proposal 
is  to  create,  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  Municipality,  an  avenue  200  metres 
tide  all  round  Paris,  on  the  site  of  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  “  zone  militaire,” 
with  spacious  squares  at  intervals. 
Whether  or  not  this  fine  scheme  is  carried 
out,  the  public  feeling  aroused  by  the 
proposal  to  take  any  part  of  the  Bois 
for  building  land  has  been  so  strongly 
and  decisively  manifested  as  to  convince 
the  Government  that,  whether  from  the 
aesthetic  or  the  hygienic  point  of  view, 
the  scheme  is  publicly  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  vandalism,  not  to  be  countenanced 
on  any  commercial  pretext. 


is  said  that  the  site,  to  begin  with,  is  too 
small,  and  that  it  is  situated  close 
to  land  which  is  liable  to  be  let  to 
speculating  builders,  and  will  probably 
be  covered  with  small  bouses.  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  certainly  not  very  promising 
for  the  architectural  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  A  Peace  Palace,  to  be  worthy  of 
such  a  lofty  title,  ought  to  be  not  only  a 
great  building,  but  a  building  with  spaci¬ 
ous  and  stately  surroundings  ;  if  it  has 
not  these  it  will  be  a  failure. 


We  may  have  to  wait  a 
Water  Supplies.  time  before  a  central 
authority  is  created  for  the 
control  and  protection  of  sources  of  water 
supply.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
technical  officials  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  sewage  conduits 
and  farms  in  places  where  they  involve 
danger  to  the  public  health.  The  case 
of  Crickhowell  proves  that  the  Board 
cannot  invariably  be  relied  upon  in  this 
respect,  for  it  is  reported  that  all  the 
wells  in  the  Clydach  Valley  are  so  pol¬ 
luted  by  sewage  percolating  through  the 
limestone  from  the  Brynmawr  carrier 
that  the  inhabitants  are  rarely  free  from 
typhoid.  In  this  instance  lack  of  geo¬ 
logical  knowledge  more  than  anything 
else  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 


By  the  adoption  of  the 
oiwjter  “ Report  made  by  Sub-Corn- 
Regulations,  mittee  A  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
regulations  more  satisfactory  to  watei 
consumers  and  more  efficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  water  authorities  than  those 
in  effect  it  is  clear  that  good  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  useful  work.  Wit! 
regard  to  the  standardisation  of  fittings 
*e  may  mention  that  the  Committee 
have  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  pipes, 
tabes,  and  threads  which  have  already 
wn  taken  in  hand  by  the  Engineering 
standards  Committee.  Other  fittings, 
“jever,  have  been  suitably  considered 
‘ad  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
twilts  will  be  generally  appreciated  by 
Jfater  engineers  and  plumbers.  Whether, 
»*ever,  the  talked-of  standardisat'ior 
fittings,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
“tirely  a  benefit  to  the  public,  may  be 
1  question.  It  means  sometimes  the 
JJ*8* accept  a  perfectly  sound  fitting 
wause  it  does  not  come  into  a  catalogue 
up  on  doctrinaire  principles.  We 
mention  one  case  in  which  ar 
®  w  of  the  New  River  Co.  demanded 
riiTTj  an(*  replacement  of  a  tap 
^  had  been  in  use  for  seven  years 
a  ?ut  any  repair,  and  was  as  tight  as 
k.  w’as  Put  in,  because  it  was  or 
S3™® ,? .Principle,  and  the  Company 
d  not  llkc  the  Kelvin  tap.”  Nc 
n  ‘or  the  “  dislike  ”  was  given 
e  owner  refused  to  obey  the  absurd 
w  t‘le  official  thought  better  not 

fcJfcw  ^DDGING  from  a  pamphlel 
«B*Sf  °*  extracts  which  has  beer 

ttent*  8<T^t  t0  U8»  callcd  “  Judg 
bon  0f  ei)utch  Experts  on  the  loca 
Im0  l  the  Peace  Palace  ”  (translatec 
tbS  ®clcentnc  English),  it  seemi 
h  .Jr % the  Proposed  site  at  Zorgvlie- 
wed  as  most  unsatisfactorv.  I 


scientific  We  referred  last  week  to 

m  the  the  important  investigation 

United  states,  commenced  by  the  United 
States  Government  into  the  properties 
of  building  materials.  Of  course,  this 
represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  public  research  work  undertaken 
in  America.  Lord  Mountmorres,  who  has 
just  returned  from  that  country,  is  much 
impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  various 
departments  occupied  in  different 
branches  of  applied  science.  The  bureau 
of  standards  is  one  of  the  most  important 
establishments,  corresponding  generally 
with  our  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
but  founded  and  equipped  on  a  far  larger 
scale.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
comprises  sections  dealing  with  biological 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  practical  value.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  devote  attention  to  botany,  soil 
investigation,  forestry,  and  chemistry, 
the  last  having  no  fewer  than  twelve 
separate  sections.  Altogether  there  are 
forty-one  scientific  departments  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Government,  in  addition 
to  the  semi-official  Smithsonian  Institute. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  is  too  poor  to  support  institutions 
of  similar  character. 


Steel  A.  welcome  sign  of  coining 

Railway  improvement  in  railway  roll- 
arr  ages.  jng_st0ck  is  given  by  the 
decision  of  the  District  Railway  and  the 
Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  to 
make  use  of  steel-bodied  carriages  on 
their  lines.  Vehicles  of  the  kind  have 
been  adopted  by  other  companies  in  the 
past,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  most  striking  advantage  of  the  inno¬ 
vation  is  the  additional  safety  offered  to 
passengers  in  time  of  accident.  Injuries 
by  splintered  woodwork  and  by  the 
distressing  fires  which  almost  always 
break  out  after  serious  accidents  will  be 
entirely  obviated.  At  the  same  time 


the  companies  will  derive  benefit  from 
the  reduction  of  weight  and  consequent 
saving  of  power. 


We  fear  the  Royal  Com  - 

Motors  •  •  r  .  .  J 

and  the  Roads.  pllSSlOn  a  DOUt  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the 
Motor  Car  Acts  may  not  have  powers  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  roads, 
yet  this  subject  urgently  calls  for  investi¬ 
gation  In  Kent  experiments  are  being 
made  on  various  sections  of  the  high 
roads,  but  some  of  the  material  used  is 
far  too  hard  for  horses’  feet,  whilst  in 
other  places  a  soft  land  of  asphalt  is 
used  which  not  only  greatly  increases 
the  draught  of  carriages,  but  which  in  the 
winter,  when  rain  is  followed  by  frost, 
will  simply  be  converted  into  skating 
rinks.  The  experiments  seem  conducted 
with  a  view  to  diminishing  dust  alone 
without  due  regard  to  other  considera¬ 
tions,  and  especially  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate. 


Several  reports  have  been 
“ AuidBrig.”  received  by  the  Ayr  Town 
Council  in  response  to  the 
invitation  mentioned  in  our  recent 
“  Note.”  Among  the  reports  is  one 
from  Mr.  Francis  Fox,  who,  while  appear¬ 
ing  to  favour  the  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  bridge,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
it  could  be  saved  at  a  moderate  cost  by 
grouting  the  superstructure  under  pres¬ 
sure,  afterwards  paying  attention  to  the 
foundations.  The  present  condition  of 
the  bridge  is  chiefly  due  to  the  perishing 
of  the  mortar,  which  has  occurred  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  arch 
stones  are  merely  held  in  place  by  friction, 
some  of  the  stones  are  damaged,  and  the 
interior  masonry  of  the  piers  is  loose 
in  such  parts  as  have  been  examined. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  by  the 
injection  of  cement  grout  and  by  the 
execution  of  some  minor  but  important 
repairs  recommended  the  superstructure 
could  be  rendered  perfectly  safe  and  in 
all  probability  stronger  than  it  was  when 
first  built.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  foundations  are 
in  a  somewhat  perilous  condition  owing 
to  scour  of  the  river  bed.  Consequently 
it  is  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  stop 
the  undermining  action  and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  in  the  future.  This 
presents  no  difficulty,  and  the  tentative 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Fox  are  judicious 
as  well  as  perfectly  feasible. 


The  Scotch  in  their  practical 
Cottages!  way  have  certainly  found  a 
means  by  which  to  cheapen 
part  at  any  rate  of  the  cost  of  cottages, 
though  it  is  singularly  unattractive ; 
for  every  month  galvanised  iron  sheeting 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  in  the 
Highlands  soon  supersede  every  other 
roofing  material.  It  is  met  with  alike 
in  remote  glens,  in  secluded  bays,  in 
thriving  villages.  The  low,  single-storied, 
white-walled  cottage,  with  its  heavy¬ 
looking  roof  of  reeds,  has  given  place  to 
one  with  the  trim  and  ugly  galvanised 
sheeting.  In  villages,  porches  and  out¬ 
houses  of  all  kinds  are  covered  with  this 
kind  of  roofing.  Where  “  the  laird  ”  is 
the  proprietor  the  roof  is  often  painted  a 
dark  red,  and  the  roofs  of  new  kirks  will 
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sometimes  be  noted  of  this  same  material 
and  colour.  Like  the  motor,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  Highlands,  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  the  new  roofing  has 
come  to  stay,  as  has  the  barbed  wire 
fence,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
agreeable  timber  boundary.  In  fact, 
the  Highlands  are  covered  with  miles  of 
wire  fencing. 

Some  repairs,  decorations, 

and  other  minor  works  are 

about  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  house  which,  together  with  the  Peel 
estate  of  about  67  acres,  was  acquired 
two  years  ago  as  a  river-side  park  by 
the  London  County  Council.  Marble 
Hill  was  originally  built  for  Henrietta 
Howard,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  the 
“  Chloe  ”  of  Pope,  and  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  to  Queen  Caroline  of  Anspacli, 
after  designs  by,  reputedly,  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  King  George  II.  contribut¬ 
ing  from  10,000Z.  to  12,000Z.  towards  the 
cost.  Cobbett’s  “  Memorials  of  Twicken¬ 
ham  ”  records  that  Pope  laid  out  the 
gardens  and  that  Swift  stocked  the  cellar. 
The  house  passed  to  the  Countess  s 
brother,  Sir  John  Hobart,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  another  royal  favourite,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  Richard  Marquis  of  Welles¬ 
ley,  General  Peel,  the  famous  sportsman, 
and  his  widow,  Lady  Alicia  Peel.  The 
house  forms  an  interesting  example  of 
the  earlier  XVIIIth  century  period; 
the  first-floor  rooms  are  much  more  lofty 
than  those  on  the  ground  and  second 
floors,  and  Honduras  mahogany  was 
largely  used  in  the  interior,  the  floors  of 
some  of  the  rooms  and  the  staircase 
being  made  of  that  wood.  The  property 
was  offered  for  sale,  but  withdrawn  after 
a  bid  of  52,000Z.,  in  June,  1888,  when 
there  was  some  danger  that  it  would 
share  the  common  fate  and  suffer  the 
presage  of  Dean  Swift’s  “  Dialogue 
between  Richmond  Lodge  and  Marble 
Hill.”  The  building  operations  begun 
in  July,  1901,  were,  however,  averted 
and  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill  pre¬ 
served,  at  an  outlay  of  72,000Z.,  towards 
which  several  public  bodies  subscribed. 

The  Cheap  At  tlie  Conference  held  at 
cottages  Letchworth  on  Saturday  last 

Conference.  ^  consj(Jer  the  Subject  of 
cheap  cottages,  we  observe  that  Aider- 
man  Thompson  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Association) 
admitted  that  the  150Z.  price  attached 
to  many  of  these  cottages  was  a  delusion. 
Many  of  the  visitors,  he  said,  had  put  the 
pertinent  question  to  exhibitors — “Would 
you  repeat  this  cottage  for  me  at  such 
and  such  a  place  for  the  stated  cost  ?  ”  ; 
and  that  the  answer  was  “  No  ;  the 
figures  had  been  used  as  illustrations  (!) 
rather  than  as  hard  and  fast  statements 
of  what  such  a  house  will  cost.”  This 
admission  exactly  confirms  what  we  said 
at  the  outset  in  our  first  review  of  the 
exhibition.  The  speaker  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  knew  that  half  the  houses 
on  the  ground  had  been  bond  fide  built 
there  for  the  stated  cost.  Building 
materials,  it  was  stated,  are  exceedingly 
cheap  in  the  Letchworth  district ;  that 
may  account  for  some  of  the  low  prices 
stated  ;  in  some  other  cases,  we  believe, 
the  builders  used  materials  in  stock  manu- 


factored  by  themselves,  which  might  well 
afford  an  opportunity  for  using  up  a 
surplus  of  stock  for  which  there  was  no 
other  demand.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  exhibition  has  not  really  produced 
the  desirable  cottage  residence  at  161M. 
which  was  asked  for;  nor  did  we  expect 
that  it  would.  Alderman  Thompson, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  not  one 
of  those  featherheaded  people  who  are 
for  making  an  onslaught  on  all  rural 
building  by-laws  as  an  unnecessary 
incubus,  for  the  resolution  which  he 
moved  included  the  following  very 
moderately-worded  recommendation  : 

••The  need  for  the  thorough  improvement  and 
development  of  the  building  by-laws  for  each 
district,  in  order  to  render  absolutely  secure  the 
vital  improvements  of  the  past  in  regard  to  sani¬ 
tation  and  health,  whilst  giving  full  opportunity 
for  an  encouragement  to  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  of  building,  new  materials,  where- 

ever  these  can  be  shown  to  be  of  real  value  and 
service  to  the  community. 

No  one  can  complain  of  that. 

SUN-DIALS  FOR  A  TROPICAL 
LATITUDE. 

A  correspondent  in  East  Africa  writes 

“  Would  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  lay  out  a  sun-dial  under  the 
following  conditions?  ,  , 

This  place  is  about  twelve  miles  south  ot 
the  equator,  and  as  the  sun  passes  overhead 
twice  a  year  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  style  or  gnomon  will  not 

aPl'h'ave  looked  up  the  subject  in  two  text¬ 
books,  but  the  systems  given  in  them  appear 
to  refer  to  places  outside  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  :  within  these  latitudes 
entirely  different  conditions  seem  to  prevail. 

As  far  as  his  letter  shows,  the  writer 
does  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  gnomon,  in 
whatever  latitude,  represents  the  earth  s 
axis,  and  is  parallel  to  it.  If  a  dial  were  set 
up  at  the  north  pole,  the  gnomon  would  be 
vertical ;  if  set  up  at  the  equator,  the  gnomon 
will  be  horizontal.  The  difference  is  not  in 


Fig.  1. 
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question,  as  there  will  r„77~  7  • 

light  on  it.  But  a  diaf  Ml 

table  presents  no  difficulty  b»"a>«Ul 

ing  that  the  gnomon  also'  mus t  L*  ,M0!«mbcr. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  " 
tonal  dial  may  be  made  withli  pl'  <¥»• 
at  all.  Take' a  block  o7  «“»» 
stone,  and  cut  a  true  semicS.” 
shown  in  perspective  in  Fig  l  if  of.  ll>  u 
column  or  stand  with  the  axis  eta  “ 01  * 
circle  due  north  and  south,  and  S, 
on  it,  running  north  aid  sontt  1®R 
distances  of  30  deg.  of  the  semi  tl,  5"1 
sunrise  to  midday  the  east™  SJ 
semicircle  would  act  as  the  gnom„“g\f  JJ* 
there  would  be  no  shadow,  and  from 
to  sunset  the  western  edge  of  tl,  „  ■  “* 
would  become  the  gnomon,  the  hadm  “f  ’ 
mg  the  hours  before  noon  in  one  dLt*' 
and  those  after  noon  in  the  nrlo  i*™1 
tion.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fif*2  V*' 


Kg.  2, 


principle,  but  in  arranging  the  plane  on 
which  to  get  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  The 
setting  out  of  dials  in  books  written  in  the 
north  naturally  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sun  is  always  to  the  south  of  the 
dial,  more  or  less.  The  altered  condition  in 
the  tropics  is  not  only  that  the  sun  is  much 
more  vertical,  but  that  it  will  be  sometimes 
north  and  sometimes  south  of  the  dial,  there¬ 
fore  a  sun-dial  on  a  vertical  wall  is  out  of  the 


the  shadow  as  it  would  be  at  11  a,m.  and « 
5  p.m.  respectively.  The  elevation  of  the 
sun,  of  course,  corresponds  to  15  deg,  for 
each  hour;  but  as  the  gnomon  is  at  the 
circumference  and  not  at  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  the  travel  of  the  shadow  is 
doubled,  and  each  hour  represents  30  deg.  on 
the  surface  of  the  semicircular  dial  table. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  is  that  as  the 
sun  gets  nearly  vertical  the  shadow,  on  the 
portion  of  the  semicircle  which  becomes 
nearly  vertical,  would  rather  want  sharpness 
of  definition,  and  the  precise  moment  of  noon 
would  be  difficult  to  fix.  This  latter  point 
could  be  got  over  by  having  a  wire  stretched 
north  and  south  along  the  central  axis  of  the 
semicircle. 

A  modified  form  of  this  dial,  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  metal  gnomon,  could  be  made  by 
having  the  recording  surface  more  extended 
laterally  and  taking  the  form  of  a  lesser 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  a  gnomon  pointing 
north  and  south  across  the  centre  and  at  a 
level  with  the  rising  ends  of  the  segment,  as 
shown  in  section  on  Fig.  3.  By  drawing  the 
dotted  semicircle  with  the  section  of  the 
gnomon  as  t'he  centre,  dividing  this  semicircle 
up  into  spaces  of  15  deg.,  and  producing  lines 
from  the  centre  through  these  points  till  they 
cut  the  surface  of  the  curved  recording  table, 
the  hour  lines  on  the  latter  will  be  given, 


-See tion  of  (uire  Gnomon 
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4  the  gnomon  will  register  the  twelve 
t  irs  straight  through  from  west  to  east  of 
tit  recording  table,  , . 

n,  Kason  for  having  the  recording  table 
k  ^  form  of  a  segment  is  of  course  merely 
1" [radical  one— to  catch  the  shadow  within 
,  reasonable  distance.  Theoretically,  an  ex- 
k-ikd  flat  plane  would  do  just  as  well,  but 
b-n  the  sun  was  low  the  extension  required 
raid  be  so  great  as  to  be  impracticable, 
flmfrillj  &iso,  this  method  of  the  metal 
.Vcon  in  'the  centre  could  be  carried  out 
Tith  the  semicircular  table  and  the  wire ; 
:« objection  practically  would  be  that  at  a 
e]^vation  of  the  sun  the  shadows  of  the 
jwnon  and  of  the  edge  of  the  semicircle 
mid  come  very  close  and  would  rather 
rjfh  with  each  other.  By  adopting  the 
jtfer  curve  for  the  recording  table,  the 
lado*  of  the  edge  of  the  table  is  not  thrown 
c:  its  surface  for  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
d  when  it  is  (during  the  first  and  last  two 
drs  of  the  day),  is  kept  clearer  of  the 
sdow  of  the  gnomon,  and  is  disregarded, 
ad  only  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  is 
attended  to.  Figs.  4  and  5  show  sketches  of 


S this  dial  might  be  carriet 
fcdc* Jo.  l  su,n  so  nearly  vertical,  th< 
»-’l  1  k  bracl{ets  carrying  the  gnomoi 
^  i*6  projected  on  the  recording 

^  “.•at  out  north  and  south  bj 
,  direction  must  of  course  b< 
ml  ,  tor  difference  between  trui 
and  magnetic  north. 

u.  eJ^s‘tlon  B*,ven  by  our  correspondent 
a-..  J  .1  SOUtb,  of  tlie  equator,  the 
U  t.v  C*  nortb  an(i  80ufh  axis  of  thi 
t*>.  ,  regarded  as  practically  level 

C  i-  ift,  0®  at  the  equator  amount 
nick  m,  °‘  arc>  the  versed-sine  o! 
• on  the  proposed  scale  of  12  in.  fron 


north  to  south  of  the  dial-plate,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  negligible  quantity.  The  dip  of 
the  earth’s  surface  at  twelve  miles  is,  in 
round  numbers,  99  ft. ;  or  (to  put  it  in  a  way 
more  directly  illustrative  of  the  present  ques¬ 
tion),  if  a  line  be  drawn  southward  from  the 
equator  parallel  with  the  earth’s  axis,  at 
twelve  miles  it  would  be  99  ft.  above  the 
surface,  or  of  the  surface  measurement. 
Accordingly  our  dial,  to  be  parallel  to  the 
polar  axis,  would  have  to  be  raised  in  that 
proportion  on  the  south  side;  but  with  a 
width  of  12  in.  this  would  only  amount 
in  this  case  to  ‘0187  of  an  inch,  hardly  more 
than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  and  its  adjustment  to  that  extent 
would  have  no  visible  influence  on  the  result. 
When  we  get  further  south  it  is  different. 
At  2  deg.  (139  statute  miles)  south  of  the 
equator,  the  vertical  measurement  or  versed 
sine  would  be  (in  round  numbers  again) 
12,880  ft.,  or  -gV  of  the  surface  measurement; 
and  the  south  side  of  the  dial  would  in  that 
case  have  to  be  raised  -gV  of  a  foot,  or  * * * * §21  in., 
from  the  horizontal,  to  render  it  parallel 
with  the  polar  axis ;  and  so  on ;  the  south  side 
of  the  dial  being  proportionately  raised  as 
we  get  further  from  the  equator.  In  extra- 
tropical  dials  the  recording-table,  it  is  true, 
is  generally  kept  horizontal  (or,  in  the  case 
of  wall  dials,  vertical)  for  all  latitudes,  and 
the  position  of  the  hour-shadows  projected  on 
it,  for  the  sake  of  appearance;  but  in  the 
tropics, _  where  the  dip  of  line  need  not  be  so 
great,  it  would  seem  a  pity  to  disturb  the 
simplicity  of  the  reading  on  an  arc  of  a  circle 
parallel  to  the  gnomon,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  dial-table  horizontal.  In  fact,  the  slight 
slope  in  the  recording-table  (for  2  or  more 
degrees  south)  would  be  a  kind  of  explanation 
of  its  object  and  a  visible  exposition  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place. 

Of  course  this  form  of  dial  has  not  the 
poetic  associations  which  cluster  round  the 
familiar  appearance  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  garden  dial,  with  its  column  and 
table  and  triangular  gnomon ;  but  it  is  a  form 
which  seems  naturally  to  arise  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  situation,  and  if  largely  used 
within  the  tropics,  might  in  time  gather  its 
own  associations.  H.  H.  Statham. 

- - 

ROMAN  VILLAS  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA 
DI  ROMA. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  recent  writer* 
that  a  history  of  the  Roman  villa  has  yet  to 
bo  written.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
monographs  on  isolated  villas  of  the  Imperial 
Period ;  but,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
villa  and  its  development  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  our  knowledge  is  small.  And  yet, 
as  the  writer  points  out,  the  life  in  these 
villas  presents  to  us  an  interesting  side  of 
the  Roman  character.  Here  it  was  that 
statesmen  and  purely  literary  men  alike  spent 
a  learned  leisure  far  from  the  distractions 
and  disturbances  of  the  large  cities,  and 
from  the  remains  of  the  correspondence  of 
such  men  we  gain  a  number  of  interesting 
details,  which  may  help  us  to  draw  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  altogether  correct  to  say  that  the 
Romans  invented  the  villa, t  for  we  hear  of 
the  Athenians,  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  losing  their  country  seats,  with 
their  fine  buildings  and  costly  furniture  and 
arrangements;!  and  the  prominence  given  to 
landscape  in  the  art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period 
seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  and  the  love 
for  country  life  was  not  by  any  means  un¬ 
known.  But  among  the  Greeks  the  villa 
never  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  every 
man  of  means  and  position,  whereas  by  the 
end  of  the  days  of  the  Republic  it  had 
already  come  to  be  so  regarded  by  the 
Romans. 

No  doubt,  the  habit  began  in  a  practical 
way  from  the  desire  to  supervise  during  a 
part  of  the  year  the  cultivation  of  their 
country  estates,  which  were  worked  on  a 
great  scale  by  gangs  of  slaves,  and  which,  as 
time  went  on,  were  ever  growing  larger  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  farms  (Mommsen, 

*0.  E.  Schmidt,  Cicero's  Villen  (from  Neue  Jahr- 
bucher  fiir  das  Klassische  Altertum,  Vol.  II.,  1899). 

t  The  word  villa  is  probably  a  form  of  vicula,  a 
diminutive  of  vicus  ( viculus  does,  however,  actually 
occur,  in  the  sense  of  a  little  village),  and  thus 
means  a  small  hamlet  or  country  house.  Vicus  has 
the  same  root  as  the  English  wick. 

t  Thuc.  II.  65.  KoAa  K7Tj/J.ara  Kara  ttji'  Xtopav 
oi(coSo/Ai'acs  re  »cal  noK.VTeX.eiri  Karatricevtus  anokuXeKores. 


History  of  Home,  III.,  64  sqq.),  as  Italian 
corn  growing  was  rendered  more  unprofitable 
by  Governmental  importations  of  cheap  corn 
from  the  provinces.  Then,  we  know  that  the 
Romans  considered  Rome  unhealthy  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  found  it  hard  to  explain  the  choice 
ot  its  site.*  Also,  it  was  a  noisy,  dusty 
town  in  summer,  from  which  people  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  escape.  Horace  speaks  of  the 
impossibility  of  sleeping  on  till  dawn  even— 
“  si  et  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
si  laedit  caupona  Ferentinum  ire  iubebo” 
(Epist.  I.,  17,  6;  c/.  II.,  2,  72  sqq.). f  Ke- 
ceptions  of  clients  seem  to  have  begun  at 
daybreak,  and  the  clients  themselves  had  to 
start  well  before  dawn  in  order  not  to  be 
too  late  to  salute  their  patrons. 

And  then,  again,  the  Romans  had,  no 
doubt,  a  real  love  for  country  life  and  for 
sceneTy— of  a  sort.  The  sea  coast  especially 
pleased  them.  From  Civitavecchia  to 
Sorrento,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ran  a 
chain  of  Roman  residences,  luxuriously  fitted 
up,  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be  seen 
by  the  explorer  of  the  coast  line.!  But 
they  also  loved  the  Alban  hills  and  the 
mountain  slopes  round  Tibur  and  Prseneste, 
and  even  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio.  They 
had,  however,  no  affection  for  the  wilder 
side  of  Nature.  Mountain  scenery  did  not 
appeal  to  them,  except  as  forming  a  pleasing 
background  to  the  view.  Such  situations  as 
that  of  Nero’s  villa  at  Subiaco  (whence  came 
that  beautiful  headless  statue  of  a  youth  in 
the  Museo  delle  Terme),  or  of  Trajan’s  villa,  § 
on  the  road  between  Subiaco  and  Alatri,  in 
the  Piani  dell’  Arcinazzo,  are  not  very  com¬ 
mon. 

Prof.  Friedlander,  in  an  interesting  chapter 
of  his  Sittengeschichte  Roms,  ||  analyses  the 
ancient  feeling  for  Nature  as  manifesting 
itself  (a)  in  the  religious  honour  shown  to 
springs,  groves,  caves,  etc.,  (b)  in  the  interest 
felt  for  historical  sites  (notice,  for  instance, 
the  imitation  of  the  Vale  of  Tempo  in 
Hadrian’s  villa),  (c)  in  the  sightseer’s 
curiosity  about  strange  natural  phenomena. 
We  hear  of  people  travelling  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  see  the  tide  ebb  and  flow,  of  visits 
to  Lake  Avernus,  and  so  forth,  (d)  In  the 
genuine  love  of  country  life  characteristic  'of 
the  older  and  simpler  Roman  genius,  which 
is  expressed  with  a  real  and  unmistakable 
sincerity  by  most  of  the  best  writers. 

But  it  was  Nature  in  her  most  pleasing 
aspects  that  they  loved,  and  that  is  part 
of  the  genius  of  the  Italian  race.  In  her 
wilder  forms  they  did  not,  could  not,  under¬ 
stand  her  :  mountain  scenery  repelled,  or,  in 
its  sterner  forms,  even  terrified  them.  Livy 
talks  about  the  “  Alpium  foeditas,”1T  the  fear¬ 
someness  of  the  Alps ;  and  while  mountain 
climbing  in  its  present  form  is,  of  course,  a 
purely  modern  development,  a  walk  up  a 
high  mountain  for  the  sake  of  a  view  was 
rare,  except  in  the  case  of  Mount  Etna,  and 
even  there  the  ascent  was  usually  undertaken 
for  the  scientific  interest  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  though  Hadrian,  we  are  told, 
went  up  it  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  from 
the  sea.  It  is  wrong,  in  fact,  as  Prof. 
Friedlander  shows,  to  attribute  to  the 
Romans  a  feeling  for  the  wild  and  romantic 
in  Nature.  Such  a  feeling  was  practically 
unknown  even  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  and, 
except  in  isolated  instances,  is  hardly  more 
than  a  century  old.  Dr.  Johnson’s  dislike  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Highlands  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  hab'it  of  a 
Tegular  “  villeggiatura  ”  began  among  the 
Romans. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 


*  Cicero,  de  Republica,  II.,  6  :  “  Locumque  delegit 
et  fontibus  abundantem  et  in  regione  pestilenti 
salubrem.”  But  notice  the  existence  of  ancient 
altars  of  the  goddess  of  Fever  (Febns)  m  no  less 
than  three  places  in  Rome  :  “  Febrim  autem  ad 
minus  nocendum,  templis  colebant  (antiqui);  quorum 
adhuc  unum  in  Palatio,  alterum  in  area  Marian: 
orum  monumentorum,  tertium  in  summa  parte  Vici 
longi  extat,”  i.e.,  on  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  and 
Quirinal  (Val.  Max.,  II..  5.  6).  Cf.  Jordan,  Top.  d. 
St.  Rom.,  I.,  1.  149;  Gilbert.  Gesch.  u  Top.  d. 
St.  Rom.,  I.,  15;  Friedlander.  Sittengeschichte,  Is, 
37. 

t  Friedlander,  Op.  cit.,  1°,  27. 

t  Op.  cit.,  IIs,  108  sq. 

§  The  place  is  generally  called  palazzo  di  Nerone, 
but  waterpipes  have  been  found  there  bearing 
Trajan’s  name  (C.  I.  L.,  XIV.,  3447). 

||  Op.  cit.,  IIs.  pp.  188  sqq. 

t  XXI.,  48. 
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an  owner  of  villas  belongs  to  the  year 
153  b.c.,  when  M.  Iunius  Brutus  is  spoken 
of  as  possessing  estates  at  Privernum,  libui, 
and  in  the  Alban  territory.*  The  name  of 
Albanum  soon  became  stereotyped  as  signi¬ 
fying  a  villa  in  the  Alban  district,  and  trom 
it  came  the  name  of  the  modem  Albano. 
With  regard  to  the  villas  of  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic,  very  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  details  are  given  us  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  Cicero.  What  is  known 
about  Cicero’s  own  villas  has  been  well  put 
together  by  Schmidt  in  the  work  I  have 
alreadv  cited.  He  possessed  at  one  time  and 
another  no  less  than  seven,  and  it  will  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  one.  The  oldest  of  his  possessions  was 
no  doubt  the  villa  near  Arpinum  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  which,  with  the  estate 
of  which  it  formed  the  centre,  he  inherited 
from  his  father  and  grandfather, f  and  m 
which  he  was  born.  The  site  of  it  must  be 
sought  on  the  delta  of  the  Fibrenus,  near 
the  church  of  St.  Domenico,  which  lies  on 
the  road  between  Isola  del  Lin  and 
Sora,  though  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the 
former  (Schmidt,  op.  cit., p.  9  «??')•  No  re' 
mains  of  it  are  extant,  but  Schmidt  recon¬ 
structs  it  mentally  from  the  interesting 
description  given  by  Cicero  to  Ins  brother 
Quintus,  then  in  camp  with  Cassar  in  uanl, 
of  a  visit  to  his  (Quintus’s)  properties  in  the 
same  district  (Ep.  Ad  Qumtum  Fratrem, 
III.  1).  The  great  charm  of  the  villa  was 
the  ’  shade  and  the  rich  flow  of  water; 
streams  surrounded  the  villa  on  all  sides,  tor 
it  lay  between  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenus  at 
the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Lins.  We 
learn  from  Cicero’s  correspondence  with 
Atticus  that  he  constructed  a  building  called 
Amaltheum  after  the  model  of  one  _  in 
Atticus’s  villa  in  Epirus— apparently  a  kind 
of  conservatory  or  nymphmum,  decorated 
with  paintings  of  trees  and  foliage  very 
likely  of  the  same  style  as  the  frescoes  in 
the  Villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porta.  Cicero  s 
next  acquisition  was  a  villa  at  Formia, 
which  he  had  already  owned  for  some  while 
in  67  b.c.  (Ad  Att.  I.,  3,  2),  and  near  which 
he  was  murdered.  Both  the  villa  and  the 
tomb  of  Cicero  are  still  shown  at  Formia, 
but  there  is  no  certain  basis  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  in  either  case.  I 
The  third  of  Cicero’s  villas  was  his  villa 
at  Tusculum,  which  he  bought  in  68  b.c. 
from  a  certain  Vettius;  it  had  previously 
been  in  the  possession  of  Sulla  and  ot  Q 
Lutatius  Catulus,  the  builder  of  the  Porticus 
Catuli  on  the  Palatine,  and  of  the  labu- 
larium  also.  The  site  of  it  has  been  sought 
either  close  under  the  city  of  Tusculum, 
where  there  is  a  large  villa,  known  nowadays 
as  the  Villa  of  Tiberius  (Lanciam,  Bull. 
Com  1884,  174),  or  a  good  deal  lower  down, 
close  to  the  Abbey  of  Grottaferrata-or  even 
in  the  very  villa,  upon  the  immense  sub¬ 
structions  of  which  this  abbey  is  built.  The 
determinant  factor  in  the  controversy  is  the 
statement  that  the  villa  received  water  from 
the  Aqua  Crabra.§  We  know  from  iron- 
tinus’s  ||  commentaries  on  the  aqueducts  ot 
ancient  Rome  that  the  springs  of  the  Aqua 
Crabra  were  so  placed  that  they  could  at 
will  be  turned  into  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Aqua  lulia,  and  that  this  was  sometimes 
fraudulently  done — fraudulently  because  (1) 
the  water  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  lulia; 
(2)  it  was  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  villas  at  Tusculum.  Now  the 
springs  of  the  Aqua  lulia  are  to  be  sought 
close  to  the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarelli  where 
the  roads  from  Frascati,  Grottaferrata, 
Marino,  and  Rocca  di  Papa  meet;  and  so  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  source  of  the 
Aqua  Crabra  is  to  be  found  higher  up  the  same 


♦Cicero.  Pro.  Cluent,  51,  141.  Cf.,  Be  Oratore, 
II.  55  224. 

t  His  father  had  enlarged  it,  as  we  learn  from 
Be  Leg.,  II.,  5:  “  Hanc  vides  villam,  ut  nunc 
auidem  est,  lautius  aedificatam  patris  nostri  studio 
scd  hoc  ipso  in  loco,  cum  avos  viveret  et 
antiquo  more  parva  esset  villa,  ut  ilia  Curiana  m 
Sabinis,  me  scito  esse  natum.” 

t  Cicero  says  (Ad  Att.,  II..  14,  2)  that  C.  Arnus 
was  his  next  neighbour,  and  the  inscription,  C.  i.  L., 
X  6201  if  its  original  position  were  known,  might 
keip  in  the  search  ior  Cicero’s  villa,  as  it  is  in 
honour  of  a  certain  Arrius  Salanus.  who  may  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Cicero’s  friend.  But  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was,  when  first  known,  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
garden  opposite  the  villa  Rubino  (the  traditional 
villa  of  Cicero),  and  whence  it  came  is  not  to  be 
ascertained. 

§  Be  leg.  agr.,  III.,  9. 

||  Be  aquis,  I.,  Q 
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valley.  The  springs  of  the  Aqua  Crabra  are 
still  in  use  for  the  villas  and  the  town  of 
Frascati,  and  the  water  that  feeds  the  stream 
known  as  the  Marrana  Mariana  (familiar  to 
those  who  have  explored  the  aqueducts  near 
Capannelle)  is  the  Aqua  lulia-though  m 
the  early  Middle  Ages  the  water  of  the 

Crabra  was  also  mingled  with  it.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  the  water  of  the 

Aqua  Crabra  can  ever  have  been  taken  up 
to  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  for  its  level  is  too 

low  and  the  identification  of  the  Aqua 

Crabra  with  the  otherwise  unknown  Aqua 
Augusta  (for  which  cf  De  Rossi,  Ann. 
Inst.,  1873,  170  sqg ;  Lanciam,  Op.  ext., 
p  327)  is  very  doubtful,  though  Schmidt 
seems  slightly  inclined  towards  it. 

But  there  are  two  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  older  view,  that  Cicero  s  villa 
was  to  be  sought  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum. 
One  is  a  passage  in  a  scholiast  on  Horace, 
Epod  1,  29  : — “  Neque  ut  superni,  villa 
candens  Tusculi  Circaea  tangat  moenia,  upon 
which  the  commentary,  as  cited  by  Cruquius, 
is  :  “  Tusculi  superni,  hoc  est  m  monte  siti, 
ad’  cuius  latera  superiora  Cicero  suam  villam 
habebat  Tusculanam.”  The  statement  is, 
however,  rather  vague,  and  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  “latera  superiora”  may  be  no  more 
than  “upper  slopes,”  as  distinguished  from 
the  plain.  The  other  is  the  discovery  of  a 
brick  bearing  the  stamp  M  TVLI  in  archaic 
letters  in  the  villa  now  known  as  the  villa  ot 
Tiberius  above  the  villa  Rufinella  [C.L.L., 
XV  2277)  But,  as  Mommsen  remarks,  at 
the 'time  of  Cicero  double  consonants  were 
in  use,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
cognomen  added  in  the  case  °f  a  man  of 
senatorial  rank;  so  that,  although  the  brick 
was  apparently  found  in  situ,  and  not  lying 
about  loose,  the  value  of  this  argument  also 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Schmidt’s  return  to  the  older  identification 
must  therefore  be  dismissed  (p.  30  sg^.). 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  which  of 
several  villas  round  Grottaferrata  is  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  Cicero. 

At  Antium  Cicero  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  house  in  the  town,+  since  60  b.c.,  at  least- 
He  had  sold  it  in  45  to  Lepidus,!  and  had 
(apparently  instead  of  it)  bought  a  villa  on 
the  promontory  (in  Cicero’s  days  probably 
an  island)  §  of  Astura,  10^  kilometres  E.  of 
Nettuno.  Here  he  retired  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  Tullia,  in  February  of 
45  b.c. ,  in  search  of  solitude.  ||  The  place 
still  retains  its  name,  and  on  the  promontory 
are  remains  of  a  large  villa,  now  .  invaded 
by  the  sea,  and  a  solitary  tower,  in  which 
Conrad  of  Swabia  was  confined,  inhabited 
by  one  or  two  Customs’  officers,  who  probably 
have  little  enough  to  do. 

The  remains  of  the  villa  are  considerable 
(it  was  large  enough  to  have  a  small  harbour 
of  its  own),  and  the  plan  could  easily  be 
recovered.  If  this  is  the  villa  of  Cicero  (as 
is  probable)  it  has,  as  we  might  expect, 
been  reconstructed  in  later  days.  In 
60  b.c.  Cicero  also  owned  a  villa  at  Pompeii, 
the  site  of  which  cannot  be  certainly  fixed 
(Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  16),  though  Schmidt 
again  makes  an  attempt  to  do  so  (p.  53  sqq.). 
After  his  return  from  exile  Cicero  seems  to 
have  acquired,  in  56  b.c.,  a  villa  at 
Cumae,  now  buried  under  the  Monte 
Nuovo;T  and,  in  45  b.c.,  he  bought 

a  villa  at  Puteoli,  with  large  and 
extensive  gardens,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  friend  Cluvius,  and  out  of  which  he 
hoped  to  make  cent,  per  cent,  on  his  capital 
outlay.** 

It  thus  appears  that.  Cicero  possessed  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  no  less  than 
seven  villas  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
— all  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines — a  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  what  was 
said  previously  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
ideas  of  beauty  in  nature. 

The  only  other  writer  who  has  left  us  a 
really  detailed  description  of  his  villas  is 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  fully  describes  those 
which  he  possessed  near  Tifernum  Tiberinum 

*  Lanciani,  in  Atti  dei  Lincei.  ser.  III.,  vol.  IV.. 
pp.  321  sqq.  Cf.,  De  Rossi,  Ann.  Inst.,  1873,  208 
sqq. 

t  Ad.  Att.,  IV.,  8a,  1. 

t  Ad  Att.,  XIII.,  475,  1. 

§  Nibby  Analisi,  I.,  269. 

||  Ad  Att.,  XII.,  47  (40),  3. 

IBeloch,  Campanien,  175;  Schmidt,  Op.  cit.,  44. 

**  Ad  Att.,  XIV.,  11,  2;  Schmidt,  p.  50  sqq. 
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(Citta  di  Castello),* * * § **  aud 
in  two  well-known  letter,  v  r“"w» 
His  villas  on  the  LakHf'L6;  U,  $ 
briefly  mentioned  in  hk  i?  «  •% 
spondenca  and  no  remain,  ,f  £' 
exist  The  first  of  the  two  k  u**1' 
completely  dealt  with.  PliS,  W 

the  rooms  which  served  Iot hhiS* ,f 
—of  the  dining  and  sleenimf  PersoDal 
were  fitted  for  each 
season  of  the  year.  The  villa  ^  ^  ^ 
been  built  on  the  south  side  IfW ^ 
from  the  foot  upwards  '  "  ^  S 
which  were  gardens  and  .Jg  » 
buildings,  or  group,  of 
by  porticoes  or  crypio,,,^  ”m 
above  or  below  ground-the  latte  ’  ii-  • 
use  for  coolness  in  summer.  The  ® 
arranged  with  a  view  to  make  he 
of  the  contours  of  the  ground,  so  tK 

different  seasons  of  the  jeaV^S 
(Jahrbuch,  As  ArcUd.  LmJ"® 

The  villa  on  the  sea  coast  serenl»,  , 
from  Borne,  and  close  to  the  VicnTjtn 
tanus  (separated  from  it  by  onlv  i  , 
villa)  was  of  quite  a  different 'cl®, 
being  much  smaller,  and  having  ubL 
property  attached  to  it.  It  was 
in  plan,  more  regular  and  more  ft, ,  5 
house,  and,  as  it  lay  on  the  Jat  wWe  lb 
site  offered  no  difficulties,  !„  .. 
formed  the  entrance-hall,  and  with  ,  _ 
semi-circular  court,  followed  by  a  corne& 
or  peristyle,  and  a  tridmm  (the  lad  1 
j acting  on  to  the  sea,  of  which  it  i. 
manded  a  view  on  three  sides),  formed  the 
main  axis  of  the  house,  which  must  have 
faced  south-west  on  to  the  sea,  the  coast 
running  straight  for  miles  hereabouts,  bn 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Anzio,  To  the 
south-east  of  the  triclinium  was  a  group  of 
small  rooms  reserved  for  Pliny’s  own  b»: 
the  rest  of  this  wing  seems  to  have  served 
f or  his  servants,  and  in  part  also  for  gt 
while  on  the  north-west  were  two  fiww 
behind  which,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
peristyle,  lajr  the  bath  and  its  a 
and  beyond  it  a  view-tower. 

Behind  the  main  building,  and  d . 

orientated  from  it,  lay  a  smaller  buildin? 
divided  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  lour 
cryptoporticus,  on  each  side  of  which  r? 
a  garden,  and  also  provided  with  a  vie 
tower. 

We  may  now.  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  our  literary  sources,  proceed  to 
examine  the  remains  of  villas  which  ac 
present  themselves. 

Two  kinds  of  villas  were  distinguish 
the  Romans — the  villa  rustica,  or  farm-boob, 
and  the  villa  pseudo-urbana,  or  country  seat. 
It  cannot  be  perhaps  truly  said  “that 
examples  of  the  former  type  are  extremely 
rare  ”  f  except  in  the  sense  that  those  which 
must  undoubtedly  exist  have  not  been  pro¬ 
perly  observed  or  planned,  especially  in  the 
Campagna  Romana— where,  indeed,  there  are 
not  so  very  many  buildings  (proportica- 
ately  speaking)  that  are  susceptible  as  the 
stand  of  being  accurately  planned  (with 
the  single  exception  of  water  reservoirs, 
which  are  of  exceptional  solidity  of  con- 
struction),  though  with  excavation  it  would 
often  be  extremely  easy  (see  also  below,  p, 320). 
For  this  reason  the  villa  rustica  excavated 
in  1893-4  near  Boscoreale  is  of  very  great 
importance,  as  its  plan  is  perfect  and  its 
internal  arrangements  could  be  certainly 
determined.  A  full  description  is  given  in 
Mau-Kelsey,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  361 «}?.,  and  pU 
There  was  a  wide  entrance  for  carts  into  a 
central  courtyard,  with  a  colonnade  round 
three  sides  of  it.  The  most  important  rxc 
of  the  house  was  the  kitchen,  with  tse 
hearth  in  the  middle,  which  had,  of  course, 
an  opening  in  the  roof  over  it  to  give  ® 
to  the  smoke  (B1  on  plan).  And  here  w 
see  the  atrium  in  its  original  form,  * 
“  atrium  ”  simply  means  “black  room,  im 

the  natural  accumulation  of  soot.  Mini* 
town  houses  it  was  modified;  the  heann 
taken  away  and  transferred  to  e  , 
though  the  atrium  remained  the  P™ 
room  in  the  house,  and  the  openrng  «  ^ 
roof  remained  as  a  light  hole  (for  a*?1* 


*  Ep.  vi.,  1,  4. 
t  Mau-Kelsey,  Op ■  tit.,  P-  5 
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m  completely  covered  by  a  roof 
Irv  rare)  This  had  not  been  its 
-•irol'ase;  at  first  it  had  been  merely  a 
let  out  the  smoke,  light  being 
Snfrom  windows  in  the  alae  (wings),  two 
Jewesses  in  the  side  of  the  atnum.  But 
-  houses,  where  light  could  not  be 
L  from  the  sides,  the  alae  lost  their 
-j,l  use  and  were  a  mere  survival.  Ihe 
became  larger,  and  below  it  was 
.■Jti  a  basin,  the  mpluvium,  to  take  the 
dialer  which  it  admitted. 

In  tie  Boscoreale  villa  we  find  grouped 
sod  ihe  courtyard,  on  the  north  (besides 
i  kitchen),  the  bath,  sleeping-rooms,  and 
m  juaiier  rooms,  including  a  bakery  and 
,  able  in  the  north-east  corner,  which  could 
dy  be  approached  through  the  kitchen.  On 
bast  was  a  room  with  two  wine-presses, 
gj  on  the  south  a  courtyard  full  of  earthen- 
tiK  vats  (large  dolia)  for  the  fermentation 
:i  wine,  and  rooms  containing  an  oil-press, 
■  olive-crusher,  and  a  handmill ;  besides 
szt  smell  sleeping-rooms— for  slaves  per- 
ats-the  proprietor  living  probably  in  the 
na  story,  and  having  his  bath  on  the 

similar  villas  have  been  found  in  the  same 
krirt:'  but  in  the  Roman  Campagna  we 
lically  no  record  of  them,  though 
:<  probable  that  many  of  the  smaller  build- 
I  k.  of  which  remains  are  still  to  be  seen, 
dog  to  this  class.  Not  by  any  means  all 
it  mins  of  villas  in  this  district  display 
|  wlih  of  marble  decoration,  and  some  seem 
slave  a  simple  plan,  and  show  signs  of  a 
•pintively  early  date,  such  as  construc¬ 
ts  in  masonry  of  large  rectangular  blocks 
tf  none.  Press  beds  of  oil-presses  and  re¬ 
ams  of  handmills  are  often  found  among 
atm;  but  the  exploration  of  such  build- 
sp  has  never  been  properly  undertaken. 

Ihe  Lugari  excavations,  at  the  fourth  mile 
li  the  Via  Appia,  furnish  an  exception,  but 
are  the  main  building  was  a  villa  of  the 
acre  luxurious  kind  (see  below),  the  farm 
kidings  being  smaller.  There  is,  however, 
other  villa  much  older  than  this,  belonging 
nanntlv  to  the  1st  century  a.d.,  which  has 
*»  yet,  been  completely  excavated,  the 
lim  of  which,  when  recovered  in  its  entirety, 
prove  instructive. 

AiWinnefeld  remarks  (Jahrb.,  1891,  201), 
Vimius  gives  us  surprisingly  little  informa- 
W  to  the  arrangements  of  Roman 
ostry  houses  of  the  more  luxurious  sort, 
aiy  mentioning  them  briefly  (VI.  8)  in  con- 
with  the  variations  from  the  type  of 
vn  house  which  should  be  introduced — 
B  Mrium.  he  says,  should  not  be  near  the 
Bunco  as  in  a  town  house,  but  first  should 
®  • peristyle,  and  then  the  atrium,  with 
'i  porticoes  around  it  with  a  view  on  to 
palaestra  and  the  garden  walks.  To 
Bc*1  a  building  was  merely  a  town 
removed  to  the  country,  with  the  addi- 
■MdnnUge  of  the  absence  of  neigh- 
•*ag  buildings  belonging  to  other  owners, 
ibey  have  as  a  fact,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
replar  plan,  this  depending  on  the 
“’’•dual  taste  of  the  owner  and  his  archi- 
the  peculiarities  of  the  site  selected. 
th's  v«y  clearly  in  the  villa  of 
r~aa’|  ,w**r®  the  buildings  are  most 
■yawncally  disposed,  and  the  grouping 
« woms  round  a  peristyle  seems  to  be  care- 
pWjft.,  p.  202). 

» Mil'  ^ 's  *rU0,  ow*n8  bo  its  exceptional 
iT*'  3?  extreme  case,  and,  as  a  rule, 

*  8lte  permits  of  it,  a  peristyle, 

°‘  Peristyles,  forms  the  core  of  a 

addition  in  larger  villas,  and 
f, .m'.Perial  villas,  was  the  stadium. 
li1' ,ra  Hadr'an’s  villa,  near  Tivoli, 
'ver7  likely  another  of  Hadrian’s 
esses,  certainly  dating  in  the  main 
of  the  Quintilii, 
si h ^.^erdiam at  Tor  dei  Schiavi, 
ks  (if  ,fer  ^  18  also  a  rather  smaller 

>  in  largo  villa,  the  remains 
^  l*id  bar®  bv  bhe  Lugari 
Wi  nr  rnd.  be  b°rt  on  the  Via  Appia 

Nt  Ts  V1  *?  bas  been  com- 
•  and  is  easily  accessible 
.  it  may  be  well  to  speak  for  a 
Not.  Srav.,  1887.  277). 
f0®  th©  Via  Appia  by  a 
It  j  cb  ,was  ’n  later  times  com- 
:  mocked  up  by  the  tomb  attributed 

m  398;  1898.  419. 


to  S.  Urbano,  which  was  planted  upon  it. 
The  road  leads  straight  up  to  the  vestibule, 
which  has  not  the  form  of  an  atrium,  but  is 
just  an  ordinary  room,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  peristyle,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  house ;  on  the  right  are  the  baths  and 
living  rooms ;  on  the  left  the  entrance  to  the 
stadium;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peristyle  to  the  entrance  are  other  rooms, 
one  of  which  contains  several  dolia  in  situ, 
and  must  have  served  as  a  store-room. 

So  far,  villas  on  the  plain  have  mainly  been 
dealt  with;  but  we  also  have  to  discuss  those 
which  are  built  upon  hillsides  or  hilltops, 
and  therefore  upon  artificial  terraces,  and 
have  not,  consequently,  so  much  room  for  the 
development  of  their  plan  from  back  to 
front,  though  their  lateral  extension  is  more 
elastic.  These  are  to  be  found  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Alban  Hills  and  at  Tivoli.  Here 
W6  sometimes  find  the  peristyle  more  or  less 
suppressed  :  the  successive  long,  narrow  ter¬ 
races  rising  one  above  the  other  have  detached 
buildings  upon  them,  but  were  mainly  intended 
for  gardens,  the  palace  generally  occupying 
the  highest  terrace  of  all,  and  often  having 
but  one  frontage  of  any  importance.  The  so- 
called  villa  of  Ventidius  Bassus,  at  Tivoli, 
has  three  such  terraces,  nearly  200  paces  long, 
but  with  a  combined  width  of  only  150  paces 
fronting  west.  At  the  north-west  corner  is 
thrown  out  a  distinct  rectangular  building,  at 
quite  a  different  orientation,  rising  on  arched 
substructures  to  a  considerable  height,  which, 
no  doubt,  served  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
view.* 

Rather  a  different  type  is  represented  by 
the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  where  the  site 
is  not  a  steep  hillside,  but  the  top  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  mountain  spur,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  available  frontage.  Here,  by  means  of 
large  substructures  supported  by  arches,  in 
which  are  enclosed  cryptoporticus,  a  very 
large  rectangular  area,  some  200  yds.  by 
70  yds.,  bas  been  secured,  upon  which,  no 
doubt,  the  main  palace  stood.  Upon  the 
lower  teraces  were  gardens  with  fountain 
basins,  statues,  and  so  forth.f  But  villas 
of  these  two  kinds,  which  are  very  common 
in  the  hill  country,  are  not  often  preserved 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  plan  can  be 
determined — or,  perhaps,  one  should  say  that 
they  have  never  been  systematically  examined 
with  that  object. 

Considering  the  number  of  villas  of  which 
remains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  it  is  quite  astounding  that  so  little 
should  be  known  about  their  internal  arrange¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  larger  ones  have  been 
ransacked  in  the  search  for  works  of  art. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  especial 
activity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XVIIIth 
century — very  largely  by  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  the  Scottish  painter,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  being  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  treasure  seekers.  But,  while  the 
museums  of  Europe  have  been  enriched  by 
the  results  of  their  excavations,  the  scientific 
spirit  was  entirely  absent. 

We  have  at  most  scanty  .  information  as 
to  the  sites  on  which  their  discoveries  were 
made  and  lists  of  the  statues  found  in  each 
case,  but  there  are  not,  as  a  rule,  details  of 
the  less  important  objects  found,  and  in  no 
case,  I  think,  have  we  a  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ings  among  which  they  worked.  The  case 
has  been  the  same  in  more  recent  times — so 
much  so  that  a  German  archaeologist,  in  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  a  group  of  Pompeian 
landscapes  by  the  actual  remains  of  the 
country  houses  they  represented,  could  only 
point  to  two  examples  of  Roman  villas. in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself  of  which 
the  plan  was  accurately  known — the  villa  of 
Hadrian  near  Tivoli,  and  the  villa  cf 
Voconius  Pollio,  the  former  of  which  is  far 
too  large  to  be  considered  as  typical  of  its 
class,  while  the  remains  of  the  latter  have 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  during  the  last  few  years.J  There  are 
one  or  two  other  cases  besides  those  he 

*  See  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iii. 

(in  the  Press). 

tThe  site  of  the  villa  of  Voconius  Pollio,  excavated 
in  1884.  presents  somewhat  similar  characteristics. 
The  plan  of  the  original  part  of  the  villa  was 
recovered.  It  is  interesting,  and  rather  more  in 
conformity  with  that  of  the  town  house  than  usual. 
We  can  recognise  all  the  parts  of  the  regular  plan. 
On  the  right,  however,  was  later  added  a  parallel 
wing,  almost  entirely  occupied  by  baths  and 
servants’  rooms  and  store-rooms.  (.Bull.  Com.,  1884, 
141  sqq.) 

tJahrbuch  des  Instituts,  1904,  3. 
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mentions;  both  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii,  on 
the  Via,  Appia,  and  the  villa  known  as 
Settebasi,  on  the  Via  Latina,  have  been 
planned  by  Canina  in  his  Edifizi,  but  his 
drawings  are  reproduced  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  and  are  not  up  to  modem  standards 
of  accuracy;  they  contain,  besides,  a  certain 
amount  of  conjectural  restoration. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Classical  Review 
for  February  of  the  present  year,  the  rapid 
spread  of  cultivation  offers  an  opportunity  to 
the  Italian  Department  of  Antiquities,  of 
which  it  has  so  far  not  availed  itself.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  when  a  piece 
of  pasture  or  waste  land  is  being  converted 
into  corn  land,  garden,  or  vineyard,  to  so 
direct  or  supervise  the  operations  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  the  plan,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
buildings  discovered  might  be  recovered. 
The  transformation  once  completed,  the  cost 
of  excavation  becomes  prohibitive — if,  indeed, 
the  buildings  have  not  entirely  perished  in 
the  process,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  without 
any  protest  coming  from  or  even  any  notice 
being  taken  by  the  responsible  authorities.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  the  cultivator’s  business  to 
give  them  notice  of  any  discoveries  he  may 
make ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  his  interest 
to  do  so,  as  the  authorities  themselves 
acknowledge. 

The  destruction  is  probably  greater  in  the 
low-lying  districts  than  in  the  hills,  though 
here  the  flat  surfaces  presented  by  the  im¬ 
mense  terraces  upon  which  the  villas  stood 
have  served  for  centuries  for  the  vine,  corn, 
or  olive  growers’  use,  and  the  buildings 
which  stood  upon  them  have  probably  been 
in  large  measure  obliterated,  though  the 
massive  retaining  walls  still  resist  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  are  most  picturesque 
objects  in  themselves,  and  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  student  of  Roman  construction. 

In  the  district  of  Tivoli  especially  he  may 
observe  many  examples  of  the  survival  of 
polygonal  or  Cyclopean  masonry  in  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  villas.  The  idea  that  such  work  is 
of  necessity  prehistoric  is  now  being  given 
up ;  attempts  to  date  it  according  to  its 
roughness  of  style  or  the  reverse  are  met 
with  the  rejoinder  that  at  Norba  careful 
examination  of  the  city  walls  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  parts  best  constructed  are 
precisely  those  which  are  indispensable  for 
defensive  purposes,  while  excavation  has 
revealed  the  existence  of  undoubtedly  Roman 
objects  beneath  the  foundations  (Not.  Scav., 
1901,  548  sqq;  1903,  259). 

Again,  at  Ciroeii  the  style  of  the  inner 
and  outer  side  of  the  same  piece  of  wall 
varies  infinitely.*  Further,  a  great  deal  of 
such  work  is  found  in  Roman  high  roads, 
and  when  finally  we  get  it  (it  is  true,  in 
rather  a  perfect  form),  as  at  Grotte  Torri, 
in  the  Sabine  territory,  not  far  from  Cures, 
where,  in  the  platform  of  a  very  large  villa, 
some  90  yds.  square,  it  serves  on  one  side 
as  the  outer  facing  of  a  4-ft.  wall,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  (faced  with  opus  incer- 
tum)  is  a  cryptoporticus ,  the  wall  being 
pierced  by  windows  to  light  the  gallery,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  its  persistence  into 
Roman  times.  + 

The  origin  of  the  style  seems  to  depend 
on  the  material  at  hand  and  the  skill  of 
those  who  had  to  work  it.J 

The  first  man  who  built  a  wall  undoubtedly 
heaped  up  loosely  the  first  stones  that  he 
came  to.  After  a  little  experience,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  a  little  careful  fitting  he 
could  get  the  base  of  the  wall  to  take  less 
room  and  the  wall  itself  to  stand  more  easily, 
especially  if  it  were  standing  free  and  not 
merely  a  terrace  wall. 

Then  he  would  begin  to  smooth  the  inner 
edges  to  secure  closer  contact,  and  if  the 
wall  was  for  defensive  purposes  the  outer 
also,  so  that  it  might  be  less  easily  scaled. 
If  the  material  he  ^had  to  use  was  hard,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  square  the  blocks,  but 
would  leave  them  polygonal,  or  roughly 
rectangular,  if  (as  often)  the  stratification 
led  to  their  fracturing  in  that  way.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  were  softer  or  more 
tractable,  he  would  find  that  it  was  easier 
and  better  to  use  rectangular  blocks;  for 
even  in  the  walls  of  Circeii,  which  are  of 
well-built,  polygonal  work,  it  is  necessary  in 


*  MManqes  de  VEcole  Francaise.  1905  (an  article 
by  the  present  writer  now  in  the  Press), 

t  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Borne,  iii. 
tDurm..  Baukunst  d> cr  Etrusker  und  Romer,  15, 
but  cf.  Noack,  R6m.  Mitth.,  1897,  183. 
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order  to  give  them  stability  that  the  thick¬ 
ness  should  decrease  considerably  from  base 
to  top,  whereas  with  walls  of  rectangular 
blocks  this  disadvantage  does  not  occur. 

But  for  terrace  walls  “  Cyclopean  ’  work 
might  (and  did)  persist — as  frequently  in 
the  Tivoli  district  (in  limestone)  and  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  in  the  Alban  Hills  (in  selce)— - 
where  tufa  and  peperino  are  plentiful,  and 
where  therefore  we  generally  get  concrete 
with  a  facing  of  Opus  reticulatvm  or  incer- 
tum — and  a  great  many  round  Terracina, 
Fondi,  and  Formia  (in  limestone).  And  it  is 
still  in  use  for  terraces  for  cultivation  in  many 
lands — I  have  even  seen  it  used  by  Swiss 
railway  engineers  as  recently  as  last  year. 
It  seems  somewhat  far-fetched  to  trace 
such  a  natural  development  to  foreign 
influence,  and  its  native  character  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  of  its  late  persistence. 
It  is  probable,  further,  that  from  it,  by  the 
stones  gradually  becoming  smaller,  Opus 
incertum  was  developed,  and  by  their 
regularisation  Opus  reticulatum — a  style  of 
facing  which  must  have  been  so  troublesome 
and  laborious  that  one  is  otherwise  rather  at 
a  loss  to  explain  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the 
main  groups  of  villas  round  Rome.  We  find 
them  in  the  lower  Campagna  on  all  sides  of 
the  city,  but  especially  in  the  direction  of 
Tivoli,  Palestrina,  and  the  Alban  Hills — and 
more  than  ever  along  the  Via  Appia;  and 
then  there  are  the  hill  groups  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  different  groups  has 
already  been  illustrated.  At  Tivoli  we  find 
more  frequently  (not  exclusively)  terraces  on 
steep  hillsides  facing  on  to  the  Campagna, 
protected  thus  at  the  back  from  cold  wind3 
and  Commanding  fine  views;  in  the  Alban 
Hills,  where  the  outlines  are  more  rounded, 
we  find  great  platforms  occupying  hill-tops  or 
gentler  slopes.  For  some  reason,  antiquarian 
interest  began  earlier  in  the  Tivoli  district, 
and  ever  since  the  XVIth  century  nearly 
every  villa  has  had  its  traditional  name.  An 
exhaustive  examination  has  shown  that  in 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  is  such  a 
name  trustworthy  or  even  probably  accurate ; 
it  generally  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of 
some  passage  in  a  classical  author,  or  the 
distortion  or  misapplication  of  a  local  name, 
or  reliance  upon  an  inscription  which  is 
either  a  forgery  or,  if  genuine,  affords  no 
evidence  as  to  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  villa  in  or  near  which  it  was  found.  The 
testimony  of  inscriptions  on  water-pipes  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Tivoli  district, 
whereas  in  the  Alban  Hills  (where  traditional 
nomenclature  had  not  sprung  up  to  such  an 
extent)  they  are  of  great  service. 

A  reference  must  be  made  to  the  water 
supply  of  these  villas.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  greatest  care;  if  one  of  the  great  aque¬ 
ducts  could  not  be  tapped,  a  private  aque¬ 
duct  •would  be  constructed,  or,  failing  the 
presence  of  springs,  huge  rain-water  tanks 
would  be  built.  The  reservoirs  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  remains  in  the 
Campagna. 

Owing  to  their  great  solidity,  they  resist  far 
better  than  other  remains  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time.  Where  a  regular  supply  was  avail¬ 
able,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  closed  chambers,  of 
varying  size,  the  larger  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
part  or  entirely  subterranean.  One  of  the 
latter,  which  I  discovered  some  years  ago  ou 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alban  Hills — a 
wild  fig-tree  in  the  middle  of  an  open  down, 
which  proved  to  be  growing  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  led  me  to  the  spot — has  eight 
arches  in  one  direction  and  five  in  the  other, 
each  with  a  span  of  10  ft.,  supported  by 
pillars  3£  ft.  square. 

Another,  further  up  among  the  hills,  con 
sists  of  two  chambers,  each  137  English  ft. 
in  length  by  11  ft.  in  width  and  16^  ft.  in 
height,  and  divided  by  a  partition  wall  3  ft. 
thick,  which  is  pierced  by  eleven  arches,  each 
7§  ft.  in  height  and  span  ( Papers ,  cit.,  i., 
253,  n,  1). 


*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
in  certain  cases  (such  as  the  city  walls  of  Fondi) 
there  is  an  intentional  avoidance  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  joints,  and  a  striving  after  polygonal  work. 
It  is  for  this  class  of  structures  that  the  term 
“  polygonal  ”  should  be  reserved,  “  Cyclopean  ” 
being  applied  to  the  rest.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  more  fully  in  Mdlanpes,  cit.  Round  Tivoli, 
again,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  careful  rustication  of  the  blocks,  that  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  style  has  been  intentionally  kept  up  (Papers, 
i.,  150). 


The  smaller  reservoirs,  on  the  other  hand 
are  often  above  ground— sometimes  raised 
upon  lofty  substructures,  so  as  to  give  a 
higher  pressure  to  the  water.  They  aie 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  chambers,  which,  when  without  inter¬ 
communication,  may  be  conjectured  to  nave 
served  for  the  supply  of  different  proprietors. 

Where  rain-water  had  to  be  relied  upon, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  reservoirs,  often 
circular  in  shape,  were  m  frequent  use 
Many  specimens  of  them  may  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montecelio  and  A 
Angelo— the  two  small  villages  which,  cluster¬ 
ing  upon  their  conical  hills,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  to  the  north-west  o  l 
Tivoli.  One  which  I  have  planned  is  in  the 
form,  not  of  a  true  ellipse,  but  of  a  rectangle 
with  apsidal  ends;  its  extreme  length  is 
109  ft.,  its  extreme  width  51£  ft.,  and  it3 
depth  about  9  ft. 

Both  classes  of  reservoirs  are  lined  with 
Opus  signmum,  a  kind  of  cement  of  special 
strength  in  which  small  fragments  of  bricit 
are  freely  used,  and  the  angles  are  almost 
invariably  filled  with  a  quarter-round  bead¬ 
ing  of  the  same  material.  The  floors  are,  as 
a  rule,  of  considerable  thickness  (1  ft.  or 
more),  and  often  have  a  layer  of  hernng-bone 
brickwork  below  them.  , 

These  notes  may,  I  hope,  be  some  slight 
assistance  in  the  mental  reconstruction,  of 
the  Campagna  as  it  was.  Professor  LanCiani 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  this  huge  garden  ail 
round  the  city  in  Chapter  X.  of  his  Ancient 
Rome.  Until  lately  desolation  reigned 
supreme  over  the  Roman  Campagna,  but  now 
cultivation  is  spreading  fast,  safeguards 
against  the  malaria  of  summer  have  been 
successfully  adopted,  and  perhaps  the  new 
law  of  the  Bonifica,*  if  operative,  may  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  condition.  If  this  is  to  oe 
so,  now  is  the  archcEolo gist’s  last  opportunity. 
Cultivation  is  to  be  welcomed  on  every 
ground,  except  that  it  leads  to  simultaneous 
discovery  and  destruction,  and  restricts  the 
field  of  free  and  unquestioned  ramblings. 

Thomas  Ashby,  Jun. 


THE  MITCHELL  LIBRARY 
COMPETITION,  GLASGOW. 

Before  the  beneficence,  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in¬ 
duced  Glasgow  to  adopt  the  Libraries  Act, 
her  chief  collection  was  one  that  had  as  a 
nucleus  the  books  left  by  a  citizen, .  Mr. 
Mitchell.  It  has  been,  and  will  remain,  a 
reference  library,  and  now  grown  till  it  con¬ 
sists  of  some  80,000  volumes,  and  housed  in 
transformed  premises  that  are  insufficient,,  the 
proposed  removal  westwards  to  a  site  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  St.  Andrew’s  Halls — municipal  pro¬ 
perty — has  been  the  occasion  of  a  recent  com¬ 
petition.  The  plans  were  sent  in  in  March, 
the  decision  was  made  in  July,  only  now  are 
they  exhibited ;  but  the  delay  is  about  the 
only  ground  of  complaint  in  a  well-organised 
competition.  The  drawings  asked  were  few, 
of  a  fixed  size  of  sheet — and  that  a  small 
one  :  perspectives  were  prohibited.  The 
assessors  appointed  were  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
City  Engineer,  and  Mr.  John  Keppie, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Glasgow  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  who  prepared  and 
issued  the  conditions  timeously,  and,  further, 
sent  out  full  replies  to  the  particularly  long 
list  of  queries  addressed  to  them.  Seven ty- 
six  sets  were  sent  in,  and  a  local  architect 
has  won,  and  had  the  work  given  him  to  do. 

The  site  is  almost  a  rectangle,  about  192  ft. 
by  106  ft.,  open  on  all  sides,  with  frontages 
to  three  streets ;  the  fourth  face  is  towards 
St.  Andrew’s  Halls,  some  50  ft.  away,  and 
this  space  will  be  available  for  future  ex¬ 
tension  ;  but  competitors,  rather  strangely, 
were  not  asked  to  show  how  this  was  to  be 
utilised.  The  site  is  fairly  level,  falling  some 
4  ft.  from  the  north-east  comer.  The  main 
requirements  were  : — A  reading-room,  with  a 
floor  area  of  5,400  sq.  ft.,  to  hold  300 
readers  of  books;  students’  and  ladies’  rooms 
for  fifty  readers  in  each,  all  on  ground  floor, 
to  be  served  from  100  ft.  length  of  counter 
space ;  and  a  book  stack  holding  30,000 
volumes  in  ordinary  use ;  storage  for  an 
additional  300,000  being  found  above  and 
below.  On  an  upper  floor  the  magazine- 

*This  is  a  measure  recently  passed,  intended  to 
bring  about  the  substitution  of  cultivation  for 
pasturage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
It  offers  advantages  to  those  proprietors  who  adopt 
its  provisions,  and  proposes  to  apply  compulsion  to 
those  who  refuse. 
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room,  to  hold  200,  with  „ 
and  the  Jeffrey  collection .ft*  !’®>  It 
also  3,000  ft.  SmS”  tb“ts«'.«ra; 
for  Glasgow  and  Bum,'  “ffi  «S3 
accommodation,  and  citv  £  ■  «*! 

the  conditions  gave  1  *>. 

cost.  The  entrance  wuniuJ  ! 1  "“nUi 
north-east  corner,  a  rather  uln'  *a' "» 
gestion,  as  it  is  now  proved 
entrance  in  the  east  front  is  th  *  ^ 
place.  At  the  same  time  the  » 
offered  as  suggestions  only™ 
were  invited  to  present  tfiir“t 
The  types  of  arrangement  ill  , 

(1)  the  reading-room  “placed  Sj?1  *» 
entrance  then  may  be  »  the,.!,  ft 

faSade;  (2)  the  reading-room  to  'tf' 

front  with  a  high  ceiling6  or  (Ai  J1  * 
ments  overhead:  (4)  rpaHinl  W  “  1PfiV 
along  the  narrower  front,  »rtS'o"MlW 
nearly  aH  these  cases,  the  book  1 
ward  the  back  (west  face),  but  in  a  w 
ceptions  _lt  is  to  the  front  for  one  „ 


of  the  east  frontage,  and  one,  obA*k 
meet  the  promoters  suggestion,  pC  “ 
one  side  to  the  detriment bothof  tomll 
and  appearance. 

The  accepted  design  is  by  Mr  « 
Whittle ;  it  has  this  side  entrance''  jnfcl,® 
is  a  staircase  and  the  positions  mi*  2 
advantage  be  transposed.  The  reading-room  i, 
entered  at  one  side,  bnt  a  screen  1 2 
wanting  that  wonld  at  once  protect 3 
the  readers  from  the  traffic  and  ensan  Ik 
on  leaving,  the  counter  would  te  passed  k 
hand  in  books.  Access  to  students'  icd 
ladies  rooms  is  direct,  but  they,  too,  mav  be 
left  without!  passing  their  counters  'Tie 
book  stack  arrangement  is  compact,  but  the 
circular  iron  stairs  are  objectionable.  In  th 
basement,  rather  oddly,  the  part  oi  tie 
area  taken  for  books  is  the  centre  rather 
than  round  the  fronts,  where  better  light 
would  be  had.  This  basement  floor  averajes 
about  5  ft.  below  the  pavement,  favourable 
comparing  with  others  needlessly  excavated. 
On  the  first  floor  the  Jeffrey  collection  and 
magazine-room  balance  each  other,  and,  is 
with  all  the  plans  that  adopt  a  large  central 
hall  for  reading-room,  the  larger  cubical 
contents  given  the  book  reader  there  con¬ 
trasts  with  that  allowed  the  magazine  reader. 
The  variation  from  true  rectangularly  of  tie 
site  is  carried  into  the  reading-room,  and 
where  the  coved  roof  rises  the  twist  would 
be  manifest.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  architect  seriously  proposes  to  build  it « 
shown,  especially  when  the  inequalities  could 
be  thrown  into  the  corridors  for  staff  se™ 
adjoining.  The  elevations  to  the  two  shorter 
fronts  are  alike,  and  of  dignified  Renaissance 
treatment ;  an  upper  order  of  three  quarter 
columns,  containing  two  stories  of  square 
windows,  over  a  rusticated  basement;  cornice 
and  balustrade  give  an  unbroken  skyline 
without  tower  or  extraneous  feature.  Tie 
fagade  to  the  longer  face  is  unsatisfactory 
from  the  number  and  irregularity  of  the 
window  openings.  No  doubt  when  the  read¬ 
ing-room  for  quietness’  sake  is  kept  any 
from  the  outer  wall  it  is  not  easy  tosugwt 
its  presence,  but  this  in  other  designs  w 
been  done,  and  certainly  expression  in  tie 
elevation  could  have  been  given  to  the  rooM 
next  in  importance,  the  Jeffrey  and  magazine 
departments ;  their  presence  is  not  suggested, 
and  the  three  fronts  might  as  well  suit  a 
block  of  offices.  It  is  a  great  pity  m 
adjudicators  have  had  so  prosaic  a  cona¬ 
tion  of  their  opportunity.  Their  judgment  u 
in  accordance  with  the  programme  o>  “ 
competition,  and  the  result  will  bea  «• 
fortable  and  suitable  building,  but  « 
entirely  lacking  in  distinction  or  arew- 
tectural  interest  either  to  the  visitor 
or  tc  the  passer-by.  The  cost  as  revised 
slightly  over  the  stipulated  sum.. 

The  first  premium  of  1001.  is  gam  dM* 
John  Arthur,  also  a  local  arch'tet;" 
to  the  Glasgow  and  the  Bums  collection^ 
only  through  the  central  reading  J 
entrance  is  placed  to  the  side,  -  ^ 
but.  it  is  hardly  important  enough. 
stack  is  shown  enclosed,  anJ,s0 
with  stone  service  stairs,  bort _|elvdmade  use 
the  basement  area  is  very  arg  ^ 
of  for  book  storage;  there.  ■  ^ 
the  staff  wrk 


zine-room  in  comparison 
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i*  small.  The  elevations  of  this  design 

jUer  than  of  the  accepted  one,  especi- 
front;  the  style  is  Renaissance 
f  1  freer  and  lighter  character  than  Mr. 

''fhfsiond  premium  of  75 1.  is  awarded  to 
u.  5  K  Greenslade,  of  London.  This  set 
Jrbaps  the  most  beautiful  plan  in  the 
2Jticn.  A  fine  central  reading-room  is 
«ntfd  from  the  street  by  a  shallow  vesti- 
w.  the  entrance  is  on  the  axis  of  the  main 
M  and  enclosed  passages  on  each  side  of 
ntdins-room  lead  to  the  counter  and  to 
^  and  students’  rooms  without  any  cross- 
22,  Filed,  unbound  periodicals  that  were 
Sind  on  ground  floor  are  placed  in  the 
bsenwnt.  but  any  inconvenience  is  much 
KK  than  compensated  for  by  other  excel- 
jaies.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
are  unfinished,  the  longitudinal  little 
tore  than  begun;  but  in  the  cross  view 
affirient  indication  is  given  of  refined  and 
ao$t  careful  design.  The  elevations  are  not 
wt  well  presented ;  lead-lines  in  window 
Kht  stand  for  metal  grilles,  and  only  con¬ 
fix.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  not 
ieoe  his  conception  justice  in  its  delinea- 
m.  and  this  for  lay  critics  puts  it  at  a 
advantage;  but  architects’  assessors  should 
able  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  these 
rate  entitle  it  to  first  place  among  the 
wmiatcd  sets,  if  not  of  all  those  submitted. 

'  The  third  premium  of  50 1.  is  awarded  to 
Hr.  J.  R.  Rhind,  who  in  recent  competitions 
its  von  some  half-dozen  of  the  small  district 
Bnries.  The  utilitarian  necessities  have 
'm  better  met  than  by  the  first  two,  but 
tl»  architectural  treatment  within  is  pinched 
ad  common-place;  externally  two  towers  are 
1  concession  to  esthetic  claims.  The  door- 
m  is  in  the  centre,  with  staircases  on  .either 
hiid  to  magazine-room  and  to  Jeffrey  collec- 
acn:  side  passages  give  access  to  the  counter 
tad  to  students’  and  ladies’  rooms,  but  there 
*  still  a  little  crossing,  and  these  last  have 
«s  privacy  than  is  desirable.  On  paper  the 
sjrveillance  by  the  counter  attendants  over 
»ders  appears  more  effective  than  it  would 
h  in  reality.  This  notion  of  surveillance 


seem  to  have  had  given  it  an  exaggerated 

value,  for  plans  otherwise  excellent  are  set 
aside  because  of  columns  or  wall  screening 
readers.  Even  if  past  or  anticipated  delin¬ 
quencies  justified  a  detective-like  oversight, 
observation  from  the  counter  at  the  far  end 
of  a  large  room  is  quite  ineffectual  to  prevent 
a  book’s  maltreatment.  The  cost  of  Mr. 
Rhind’s  design  is  put  at  48,000/. 

If  the  unfinished  state  of  Mr.  Greenslade’s 
drawings  rendered  it  ineligible  for  first  place, 
then  No.  63  or  No.  33  (Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Sandiland’s) — only  some  of  the  sets  have 
names  affixed — might  fairly  take  the  position. 
The  former  has  the  ground  floor  occupied 
with  public-rooms,  so  subordinate  parts 
suffer,  and  it  is  a  blemish  that  two  streams 
traverse  the  great  reading-room  to  reach  the 
counter;  all  the  same,  it  is  a  monumental 
plan.  The  elevations  are  expressive  and 
imposing,  rather  florid  on  the  sides  perhaps, 
and  four  cupolas  seem  excessive.  No.  33  has 
a  fine  central  domed  reading-room,  with  side 
passages ;  access  and  exits  there  and  in 
students’  and  ladies’  rooms  are  particularly 
good,  without  any  crossings,  and  readers 
must  pass  counters  when  leaving.  By  con- 
tiast  the  magazine-room  suffers,  because  of 
apartments  over;  it  is  low  in  ceiling  and  only 
side  lit.  The  main  elevation  to  the  east  front  is 
good,  and,  though  a  vestibule  interposes,  the 
central  hall  behind  is  well  expressed  in  the 
fagade,  but  the  side  elevations  are  inferior. 
No.  60  is  an  excellent  plan,  with  side 
counters  to  the  reading-room  that  suits  the 
public  convenience,  if  it'  causes  more  walking 
for  the  attendants.  No.  15  has  counters  for 
the  passing  in  of  books  after  use,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  has  much  to  commend  it,  ard  as 
here  employed  ensures  good  surveillance;  the 
elevations  are  very  simple  and  restrained. 
Several  designs  that  have  the  entrance  to 
one  side  emphasise  it  by  a  tower,  thus  No.  2 
and  No.  13;  the  former  has  a  well-considered 
plan  and  effective  composition.  Not  a  few 
of  the  reading-rooms  have  but;  25-ft.  high 
ceilings,  with  an  apartment  overhead;  this 
occasions  considerable  staircase  travel,  but 
the  disparity  in  bulk  between  the  rooms  lor 


books  and  for  magazines  noticeable  in  other 
arrangements  is  obviated.  Of  this  type 
No.  19  is  a  good  example;  the  upper  wall  is 
recessed,  with  architectural  advantage,  but  it 
occasions  pillars  to  support  it  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  so  incurs  the  prejudice  of  the 
assessors.  No.  23,  on  similar  lines,  has  a 
couple  of  small  towers  that  very  happily  tell 
in  the  design. 

Designs  with  domes  are — No.  3,  where  it 
overpowers;  No.  1,  where  it  competes  with 
Corinthian  porticoes  themselves  sufficient  to 
magnitude  and  richness.  No.  9  is  of  moder¬ 
ate  size,  part  of  a  design  that  is  one  of  the 
best  and  finely  illustrated ;  the  scale  drawing, 
however,  is  superfluous,  while  the  back  eleva¬ 
tion  is  good,  but  needlessly  expensive  for  its 
position. 

No.  10  is  the  most  grandiose  of  all;  a  fine 
design,  but  quite  b.eyond  the  expenditure 
proposed.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  adopt  a  Greek 
treatment,  carrying  out  the  lines  of  the 
adjoining  hall,  that  is  also  the  property  of 
the  town ;  but  all  the  others,  with  three 
exceptions,  are  studies  in  Roman  classic  or 
Renaissance — there  is  not  one  example  of 
“new  art.”  The  exceptions  are  No.  71,  in 
Romanesque  manner;  No.  66,  a  picturesque 
treatment  of  late  Gothic;  and  No.  48, 
apparently  by  the  same  hand,  has  a  touch  of 
Byzantine  feeling,  both  clever,  but  hardly 
serious  .enough. 


PRIZE  COTTAGE:  CHEAP  COTTAGES 
EXHIBITION. 

The  illustration  shows  the  house,  No.  14  in 
the  catalogue,  to  which  the  prize  of  100Z- 
has  been  awarded  in  Class  I.,  for  150Z. 
cottages.  It  is  one  of  the  best  exhibits,  both 
in  a  practical  and  picturesque  sense ;  and 
the  jurors  say  “We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  has  been  built  for  150Z.”  Has  been, 
perhaps;  but  will  it  be  elsewhere?  This  is 
what  we  said  of  it  in  reviewing  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  : 

“  Messrs.  Green  Brothers  exhibit  a  cottage  (14) 
designed  by  Mr.  Houfton,  of  Chesterfield,  which  has 
a  great  deal  ter  recommend  it.  The  walls  are  of 
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9-in.  brickwork,  covered  by  white  cement  rough¬ 
cast,  with  green-painted  woodwork;  the  interior  nt- 
tings  are  simple  and  solid  (the  circular  window  on 
the  staircase  ought  to  be  made  to  open),  and  the 
whole  in  good  taste.  This  is  stated  to  have  peen 
built  here  for  1501.;  but  then  comes  the  note  ran 
be  duplicated  ”  (built  somewhere  else)  for  1751., 
including  profit,  architects’  fees,  and  men  s  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  ”;  so  that  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
1501.  cottage.” 

However,  it  is  a  highly  creditable  exhibit, 
and  we  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  architect 
concerned  on  his  success. 


THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER 
REGULATIONS. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Water  Regula¬ 
tions,  which  comprises  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  chief  water  undertakings  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  British  Association  of  Water¬ 
works  Engineers,  and  the  Plumbers’  Com¬ 
pany,  met  recently  at  the  Guildhall, 
London,  to  consider  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  water  regulations  and  the 
preparation  of  a  Draft  Code  of  Model  Regu¬ 
lations,  with  schedules  of  details  of  fittings, 
materials,  and  workmanship,  prepared  by 
separate  sub-committees,  designed  to  secure 
more  uniform  regulations  and  prevent  the 
present  avoidable  waste  of  water. 

Dr.  Robert  Crawford  (Glasgow)  presided, 
and  among  those  present  were  Mr,  Searles 
Wood,  representing  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson, 
representing  the  Plumbers’  Company. 

The  Report,  in  reviewing  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  administration  of  the 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  and  trade 
purposes,  called  attention  to  an  analysis  of 
the  practice  of  fifty-four  of  the  principal 
water  undertakings  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
supplying  an  aggregate  population  of  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  millions,  showing  that  the 
regulations  drawn  under  the  various  enact¬ 
ments  when  seen  together  presented  almost 
endless  variety  and  absence  of  plan,  causing 
grave  inconveniences  to  consumers.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  information  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  also  showed 
extreme  variations  in  the  rate  of  consumption 
of  water  in  different  places  and  estimates 
of  preventable  waste  amounting  to  upwards 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  supply. 

It  was  stated  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Committee’s  deliberations  a  general  meeting 
of  manufacturers  of  water  fittings  of  the 
kingdom  was  called,  whereat  the  advantages 
of  standardisation,  from  the  manufacturers’ 
point  of  view,  were  considered,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  principal  firms  were  elected 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  the  discussion  of 
technical  details.  The  value  of  standardisa¬ 
tion  was  recognised  by  the  Committee,  not 
only  for  its  bearing  on  economy  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  efficiency  of  working,  but 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  uniformity 
to  consumers.  With  that  object  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  standardised  the  simpler  types  of 
fittings  in  common  use  which  were  found  to 
cause  the  principal  waste  of  water  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  consumers,  and  recommended  that 
the  standardisation  of  other  fittings  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  permanent  Standards 
Committee,  which  might  by  its  investigations 
and  Teports  exercise  a  useful  influence  upon 
the  practical  development  and  improvement 
of  water  fittings.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
much  waste  and  inconvenience  was  caused  by 
incompetent  men  being  employed,  and  there 
was  a  want  of  a  recognised  standard  of 
qualification  for  plumbers  and  for  the  quality 
of  their  work  in  connexion  with  water 
supply. 

Aldeiman  Gainsford  (Sheffield),  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that  the 
Local  Government  Board’s  model  set  of 
regulations  were  antiquated,  so  that  various 
local  authorities  and  water  companies  were 
not  able  to  look  to  them  for  guidance.  Con¬ 
sequently,  those  authorities  and  companies 
were  forced  to  draw  up  their  own  regula¬ 
tions,  with  the  result  that  they  took  a 
certain  form  in  one  place  and  quite  a  different 
form  in  another.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Committee’s  draft  code  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  provided  the  company  with 
a  model  set  of  regulations  suitable  for 
pTesent-day  requirements.  Of  course,  it 
would  always  be  open  to  different  authorities 
to  make  small  modifications  needed  for  local 
purposes. 


Mr.  Searles  Wood  (Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  that  architects  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  framing  of  regulations 
moTe  equitable  to  the  consumer  and  more 
efficient  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  water 
authorities.  .  ,  , 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  a  draft  model 
code  of  regulations  to  be  observed  by  con¬ 
sumers  with  schedules  of  technical  details 
for  the  guidance  of  plumbers  and  others 
carrying  out  work  was  approved,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  it  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  with  a  request  that  the  Board 
would  consider  it  with  a  view  to  its  general 
adoption.  .  „  .  ,, 

Committees  were  appointed  for  the  further 
standardisation  of  fittings  and  materials  used 
in  the  distribution  of  water,  and  for  the 
publications  of  the  reports  and  findings  of 
the  Committee,  finance,  and  general  purposes. 

jf ifty  Dears  Hijo. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LONDON. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your 
notice  a  few  suggestions. 

I  would  propose  first,  a  scheme  which 
might  be  called  “A  Small  Public  Thorough¬ 
fare  and  Minor  Improvement  Scheme,”  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  principal  streets 
of  much  of  the  traffic  which  is  continually 
blocking  them  up,  by  simply  converting 
many  of  the  existing  courts  and  alleys  into 
small  streets  or  thoroughfares.  We  want 
small  outlets  to  take  away  the  light  traffic, 
such  as  cabs,  carts,  etc.  For  example, 
Ludgate-hill  would  be  eased  a  good  deal  by 
throwing  open  the  Broadway,  Water-lane, 
Little  Bridge-street,  etc.  Drury-lane  and 
Covent-garden  theatres  would  also  be 
materially  benefited  by  converting  what  is 
now  called  Vinegar-yard  and  Marquis-court 
into  a  small  street,  which  could  be  done  by 
merely  pulling  down  a  few  houses. 

Again,  there  are  many  good  streets  exist¬ 
ing  which  are  quite  disfigured,  because  a  few 
houses  are  suffered  to  remain  projecting  a 
great  way  before  the  adjoining  ones,  such 
as  St.  John-street,  Smithfield,  Cursitor- 
street,  Hanway-street,  Rathbone-place,  Sutton- 
street,  Great  Wild-street,  and  many  others 
all  over  London. 

While  discussing  the  desirability  of  throw¬ 
ing  back  houses,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
Act  which  compels  all  shops  in  the  leading 
streets  to  be  thrown  back,  does  not  apply 
equally  to  streets  of  every  kind?  There  are 
many  streets,  particularly  in  the  outskirts, 
built  as  private  houses,  with  two  or  three  feet 
of  ground  in  front  (in  some  cases  called  a 


the  shops  built  right  „  *•!.,« 

ground,  instead  of  bt2 front  bit^ 
with  the  brickwork  o“L?'d  l“'k  4 

such  ne  ghbon,hMdst;h#4£1^ 

AH  these  evils  might  he 
general  inspection  of  fcj , 

surveying,  and  if  undertake  L  ,!  ho"t  »! 

Metropolitan  ImprovSt  pi)  ht 

nuisances  as  «4 

longer  remain.  ‘  WnlJi 

I  think,  likewise,  the  back.  i 
to  come  under  a  general  in.L°rkw!8  C:W!I 
sons  should  not  be  allow ed K,"t'  “*  » 
bit  of  ground  they  CSSS**-* 
In  my  opinion,  every  house  Ih  S  f' *• 
space  of  ground  equal  to  > 

area  unbuilt  upon,  and  everv 
ings  should  have  a  rirhUf  .  k  b* 

£°?Wh  fvmi.ed  U»  b2  * 

Under  the  head  of  dirty  propertv  I »  u 
advise  a  genera  clearance  of  Ha 
such  as  the  purlieus  of  GiaW T™i 1 
allowing  but  a  bare  coSs  fcn  /' *■ 
same  and  the  tenants  of  md  ""h,r> 

I  will  now  propose  a  scheme  (a  ro*i, 
its  way)  which,  if  carried  out  ,,  l" 

great  boon  to  a  large  portion  of  "..V 
who  seem  to  be  forgotten  altogether  C 
the  children  and  that  is  nothing  mot,'  X 
than  the  establishment  all  over  lon(K 
small  public  playgrounds.  An 
opportunity  offers  itself  in  the  eloiiaS 
metropolitan  graveyards,  and  son,  ,1  m 
might  be  fitted  np  with  e„„  u  ,, 
gymnastics  suitable  for  both  bon  nj  Jf 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  hailed  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitant,  ol  lj 
if  street  music  of  every  kind  were  restrirtd 
to  these  playgrounds.  ABC 

—The  Builder,  September  22,  1855, 

Illustrations. 

HOUSE  NEAR  DUBLIN. 


HIS  house  is  being  erected  at  Fox- 
rock,  near  Dublin,  for  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe. 

The  materials  are  local  granite  and  rough 
cast,  with  oak  windows,  and  the  roofs  fill 
be  covered  with  Precelley  slates.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Kieman,  of  Dublin. 

The  drawing  of  the  garden  front  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Caroe's  absent! 
abroad  we  are  unable  to  give  fuller  particulars 
of  the  work. 


House  near  Dublin.  Plans. 
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vnrlV'G  AND  DETAILS  FROM 
» Se  IX-'  CLIFFORD’S  INX. 

“  iitetntioM  of  woodwork  formerly 
SfSwavNo.  3,  Clifford  =  inn, 
itt  of  drawings  made  b>  Mr. 

*  which  form  a  complete  i  lus- 

JL  0 ,  very  tine  |»«*  of  XV 1  ’ th  “ntS 
S, irnJa.  The  sheets  showing  the 
iSiof  the  details  will  be  given  in  our 
*^ue  The  following  is  Mr.  Barbours 

'm? mm'f ram'wCch  the  panelling  was 
■Jlv  taken  was  situated  in  the  south- 
yjL,  0f  Cliffords  Inn,  and  formerly 
‘  „  So  3.  There  is  no  record  giving 
SVnct  date  of  the  panelling,  but  it  is 

*  j  *w  it  was  erected  when  the  cham- 
rZ  Kbuilt  in  1636  by  one  John  Pen- 

• . ,,  wh0  in  recognition  of  the  interest  he 
y  uken  .and  the  moneys  he  had  spent  in 
J  rebuilding  of  his  chamber,  was  allowed 


to  reoccupy  the  chamber  again  in  1688  until 
his  death  in  1716.  The  panelling  is  in  oak, 
and  the  carved  decoration  is  partly  in  cedar. 
The  carving  is  very  much  undercut  in  some 
parts,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  Gibbons 
or  his  pupils.  The  scrolls  at  reprise  of 
architrave  on  the  two  doors  (next  windows) 
and  the  cupids’  heads  on  the  other  two  doors 
are  very  fine  pieces  of  work.  The  carved 
natural  foliage  round  the  chimney-piece  panel 
is  also  exceptionally  good.  Some  months  ago 
the  panelling  was  erected  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  with  little  or  no  alteration 
from  the  original  arrangement.” 

- — - 

OLD  HOUSE,  EVESHAM  CHURCH¬ 
YARD. 

This  sketch  of  a  picturesque  old  house, 
beneath  which  is  one  of  the  entries  to  the 
churchyard  at  Evesham,  is  by  Mr.  Sydney  R. 


Jones,  of  Birmingham,  the  author  of  the 
fine  interior  view  of  Mr.  Bidlake’s  church  of 
St.  Agatha,  Birmingham,  which  was  published 
as  one  of  the  plates  in  our  issue  of  August  12. 
We  call  attention  to  that,  as  we  omitted 
to  mention  his  name  at  the  time. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
WEEK-END  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE. 

A  party  of  about  twenty  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  met  at  King’s  Cross 
Station  on  Friday  evening  last  week  and 
left  by  the  five  o’clock  train  for  Cambridge, 
to  take  part  in  the  week-end  visit  to  that 
town,  and,  after  a  rapid  run,  arrived  at 
Cambridge  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  (the  Bull  Hotel). 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  had  kindly  consented 
to  show  the  party  the  various  buildings  of 
interest  in  the  town,  and  had  taken  a  great 


Sketch  in  Evesham  Church-yard.  By  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Jones. 
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deal  of  trouble  to  get  together  information 
regarding  them,  as  well  as  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  for  the  party  to  visit  the  buildings 
and  the  necessary  permits  to  photograph  and 
sketch. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Fawcett  met  the 
party  at  Peterhouse  College  at  9.30.  It  had 
previously  been  arranged  to  commence  with 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  but  that  part  of 
the  programme  had  to  be  omitted  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  party.  Peterhouse  made  an  ideal  starting- 
place,  as  it  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Downing- 
street,  and  is  the  end  one  of  a  long  line  of 
colleges  and  halls,  and  is  also  the  oldest 
foundation,  having  been  begun  in  1286  and 
continued  into  the  XVth  century.  The 
library  was  built  in  1590,  the  chapel  in  1632, 
the  windows  in  the  latter  being  glazed  with 
Munich  glass.  The  frescoes  in  the  dining- 
hall  were  by  G.  G.  Scott,  junr.,  in  1868, 
who  also  restored  and  repanelle'd  the 
fellows’  or  combination  room.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  church  (St.  Mary-the-Less),  formerly 
the  college  chapel,  was  next  visited ;  it 
contains  some  good  glass  in  the  east 
window.  Pembroke  College  was  next 
visited,  the  chapel  of  which  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1665,  and  length¬ 
ened  by  G.  G.  Scott,  junr.,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  quite  retaining  all  the 
original  feeling.  The  dining-hall  arid  com¬ 
bination-room,  by  Waterhouse,  were  also 
noticed. 

At  Queens’  College  the  hall,  decorated 
by  Mr.  Bodley,  with  the  combination- 
room  in  its  original  position  in  the 
rear,  were  seen,  as  was  also  the  quaint 
old  .  cloister,  the  one  on  the  north  side 
having  above  it  a  large  overhanging  gallery 
made  to  connect  the  original  quarters  of  the 
master  with  those  added  later  on  the  other 
side  of  this  courtyard. 

Some  new  buildings  designed  by  Mr. 
Fawcett  were  also  visited,  and  after  the 
new  bridge  of  teak  erected  over  the  river  last 
year  to  replace  the  old  one  had  been  duly  in¬ 
spected,  the  party  proceeded  to  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  passing  on  the  way  both  Corpus  Christi 
and  St.  Catharine’s,  to  which,  however,  time 
would  not  permit  of  any  attention  being  paid. 
King’s  Chapel,  no  doubt  the  most  beautiful 
college  chapel  in  the  country,  was  first 
visited,  and  here  the  party  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  trine  inspecting  the  splendid  choir-stalls 
and  organ-case,  also  the  whole  series  of 
pictures  in  stained  glass,  as  well  as  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fan  vaulting,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  roof,  which  was  re-covered  with  the 
original  lead,  re-cast  and  re-laid  about  four 
years  ago,  and  from  which  a  splendid  view 
of  the  town  and  colleges  may  be  obtained. 
The  chapel  was  commenced  in  1446,  the  stone¬ 
work  completed  in  1515,  and  the  woodwork 
in  1536.  The  party  noticed  also  the  Fellows’ 
building,  erected  in  1724,  the  hall  and  library 
by  Wilkins,  in  1824,  and  (more  recent)  the 
admirably-planned  block  of  buildings  by  Mr. 
Bodley,  passing  through  the  much-abused 
and  also  much-admired  screen  to  the  new 
Sedgwick  Geological  Museum,  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  pausing  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
church  of  St.  Benedict’s,  with  its  Saxon 
tower,  and  also  th©  new  Medical  School,  by 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  other  modern  buildings  in 
Downing-street. 

-At  the  Sedgwick  Museum  the  principal 
(Professor  Hughes)  conducted  the  members 
round  the  building;  and  after  lunch  Both  the 
University  library,  by  Wright,  and  the 
Senate  House,  by  Gibbs,  were  passed,  and 
the  first  stop  was  made  at  Clare  College, 
rebuilt  in  1638.  Here  the  chapel  hall  and 
library  were  visited,  in  the  latter  of  which 
hangs  a  set  of  measured  drawings  of  the 
college,  submitted  some  years  ago  for  the 
R.I.B.A.  medal.  Caius  College,  with  the 
modern  additions  by  Waterhouse,  and  that 
still  more  recently  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  were 
also  inspected,  and  a  move  was  then  made 
for  Trinity. 

Passing  through  the  gate  into  t,he 
great  court,  with  its  stone  fountain  in  the 
centre,  the  chapel  was  visited ;  but  the  dining- 
hall  was,  unfortunately,  closed,  which,  with 
its  minstrels’  galleTy,  splendidly  carved,  and 
its  open  roof  and  lantern,  would  have  been 
worth  seeing.  Passing  through  the  Neville 
Court  and  under  Wren’s  library,  which  was 
also  closed,  the  party  crossed  the  river  and 
entered  St.  John’s,  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  being  connected  by  the 


so-called  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  chapel,  de¬ 
signed  by  Sir  G.  Scott  (1863-9),  and  erected 
at  a  cost  of  53,000/.,  was  viewed  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  retracing  their  steps  along 
Trinity-street,  a  move  was  made  for  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  in  1495  by  Alcock,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  upon  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  and  the 
beautiful  Early  English  chapel  (very  well 
restored  by  Pugin),  with  the  original  wood¬ 
work  in  its  former  position,  was  the  chief 
point  of  interest.  In  the  waning  light  All 
Saints’  Church,  by  Mr.  Bodley  (1864),  was  en¬ 
tered,  and  a  hasty  visit  was  paid  to  "Sidney- 
Sussex,  Christ’s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges, 
where  there  was  but  little  time  to  do  more 
than  take  a  hasty  glance  round  at  these  most 
interesting  buildings.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  recorded  to  Mr.  Fawcett 
for  his  great  kindness  in  conducting  the 
members  round  and  pointing  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest. 

On  Sunday  the  members  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  sketching  or  photographing  the 
various  portions  of  the  interesting  building 
seen  the  day  previously,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  upon  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
Fawcett,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  which  came  as  a  welcome  change 
from  Saturday’s  round  of  events. 

An  early  train  was  caught  to  town  on 
Monday  morning,  and  a  most  enjoyable  and 
thoroughly  interesting  visit  thus  terminated. 
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School,  Reddish. — In  the  competition  for 
a  new  school  at  Reddish,  for  the  Stockport 
Education  Committee,  the  assessor,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  F. R.I.B.A.,  has  awarded  the 
premiums  as  follows  : — 1st,  Messrs  Cheers  & 
Smith,  Blackburn;  2nd,  Messrs.  Winder 
&  Taylor,  Oldham ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Adshead  & 
Holt,  Manchester. 
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Pannell's  Reference  Guide  for  Home  and 

Office.  (London :  The  Granville  Press. 

1905.  6s.  6d.) 

This  thick  volume  contains  really  a  won¬ 
derful  amount  of  information  in  comparison 
with  its  cost.  The  heads  of  the  contents 
include  —  (1)  An  English  Dictionary ;  (2) 
Aids  to  the  Study  of  English;  (3)  A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Information;  (4)  A 
Medical  Dictionary;  (5)  A  Guide  to  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Professions;  (6)  A  Social 
Guide;  (7)  The  World  and  the  Empire;  (8) 
A  Legal  Guide ;  and  (9)  A  Commercial  Guide. 

Of  the  merits  of  sections  4  and  8  we 
cannot  of  course  profess  to  speak.  The 
English  Dictionary  is  naturally  a  very  con¬ 
cise  one,  and  as  such  was  perhaps  hardly 
worth  inserting,  as  fuller  dictionaries  than 
this  are  numerous  and  cheap,  and  few  people 
are  without  one;  and  while  some  words  are 
omitted  which  we  should  have  expected  to 
find,  some  are  inserted  which  one  would  not 
have  expected  :  “  Hotel-Dieu,”  for  instance, 
is  hardly  an  English  word.  Section  2  in¬ 
cludes  a  useful  list  of  the  derivation  of 
English  words,  and  lists  of  authors, 
characters  in  fiction,  familiar  quotations  with 
their  provenance,  etc ;  also  “  common  errors 
of  speech”  and  their  correction,  most  of 
which,  however,  can  hardly  be  common  ex¬ 
cept  among  very  common  people.  “"General 
Information  ”  is  a  very  full  and  useful  sec¬ 
tion;  its  varied  character  may  be  inferred 
from  quoting  the  heads  in  one  column 
taken  at  random  —  “  Pola,”  “Poland,” 
“  Polar  Expeditions,”  “  Polder,”  “  Polecat,” 
and  “  Pole  Star  ” ;  and  there  is  sufficient 
general  information  on  each  of  these.  “  Social 
Guides  ”  (Section  6)  are  generally  rather 
amusing,  and  this  is  no  exception;  but  the 
advice  under  some  of  the  headings,  e.g., 
“  Public  Speaking  ”  and  “  Duties  of  a  Chair¬ 
man”  is  really  useful  and  full  of  sound 
sense.  Section  7  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  important  subjects.  Taken 
as  a  whole  this  is  a  reference  book  which 
may  be  of  great  service  where  immediate 
information  is  required. 

Roofs  and  Floors  of  New  Buildings:  Their 

Structure  and  Stability.  By  Ernest  H. 

Essex,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (London:  The  St. 

Bride’s  Press,  Ltd.) 

Owing  to  the  variations  existing  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  by-laws  of  urban  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  roofs  and 
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present  volume  has  been  somewhat  *5 
■so  as  to  pennit  the  inclusion  of  dertS 
and  illustrations  of  recent  devtlopS  * 
hydrauhc  pressing  and  lifting  macE™  S 
well  as  illustrations  of  typical  valves '  Tbi 

treatise  covers  the  subject  of  hydraulic  enrim 

mg  m  an  excellent  manner,  although  fail 
matron  on  some  special  branches  of  ,3 
hydraulics  the  reader  may  have  to  t*,T 
other  treatises  where  fuller  details  are  given 
The  author  has  performed  his  task  in  a  most 
able  manner,  and  his  book  is  one  that  cant* 
recommended  to  all  desiring  reliable  informa- 
tion  relative  to  hydraulic  power  machinery, 

Engineers'  Turning  in  Principle  and  Practice. 
By  Joseph  Horner,  A.M.LMech! 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1905, 
In  taking  up  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  written 
in  a  general  way,  the  author  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  a  manual  more 
particularly  intended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  working  engineers  and  technical 
students.  The  operations  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  lathe  include  the  ’ "  * 


plane,  and  cylindrical  surfaces,  the  latte 
both  internally  and  externally.  In  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  amateur,  and  in  many  places 
where  repair  or  jobbing  work  predominates, 
the  lathe  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  universal 
tool.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  i 
large  engineering  establishment,  where  lathes 
are.  rarely  used  for  work  other  than  turning, 
facing,  boring,  and  screw-cutting,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  a  large  proportion  of  such  work  is 
performed  in  special  machine  tools.  Ordinary 
lathe  work  comprises  that  done  between 
centres,  face  and  chuck  work,  and  screw¬ 
cutting.  Each  of  these  classes  is  dealt  with 
very  fully  by  Mr.  Horner;  the  various  tools, 
chucks,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  lathe  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated;  and  screw¬ 
cutting,  which  necessitates  greater  practical 
experience  than  operations  performed  in  the 
lathe,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  manner.  A  considerable  amount  of 
useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  last 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  high-speed  steels. 
The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated,  and 
should  be  widely  appreciated  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  especially  addressed. 

icks  and  Builders’  Hardware:  A  Easi- 
book  for  Architects.  By  Hexhy  R- 
Towne.  (New  York :  John  Wiley  k  Sou; 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1904.) 
r.  Towne  is  the  President  of  the  I  ale  and 
nwne  Manufacturing  Company,  and  tin 
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.  Kaorc  Avidenoe  of  the  fact  of 
k'iblS0“"-i(h  that  company,  bat  it  ;s 
,,,  that  the  book,  although  it 
marks  of  a  trade  catalogue, 
treatise  which  contains  a  good 


informs- 


■  ^  ^'valuable  and  interesting 
,S  itk  nraflical  and  historical.  It  in- 
5  “ills  bv  various  authors  on  different 
Sf  to  most  important  being  a  senes 
*irv  Schools  of  Ornament,  by  W.  W. 
L  mhitect!  this  occupies  nearly  400 
2  and  contains  hundreds  of  examples 
ffmenrot  in  stone,  wood,  and  metal,  t  he 
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fSlStion  of  locks  of  different  kinds 
iivribrs  to  various  fittings  required  for 
Afcn.  doors,  partitions,  etc.  Among  the 
..  :.faomnijnn  ”  y/Q  TIOte  details 


Among  the 

Shawns  information"  wo  note  details 
J  French  and  German  casement  windows, 

1  St  of  glased  sashes,  and  hints  on 
"poiiihing  of  hardwood  floors.  The  book 
sJL  about  1.200  pages,  and  is  profusely 
Jointed,  and  well  bound. 

Correspondence* 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

&B.-Will  you  permit  us,  through  the 
sfta  of  your  paper,  to  ventilate  a  subject 
i^jcJi  whilst  of  special  importance  to  two  or 
•iw  'large  trades,  is  also  of  public  interest. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  Association 
|»  formed  for  promoting  an  annual  holiday 
“doM  time”  applied  to  the  building,  paint- 
3;.  plumbing,  and  allied  trades.  There  are 
Hor  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  to  such 
itfheme.  and  it  would  be  the  business  of  an 
Association  to  overcome  them,  but  it  would 
It  useless  even  to  form  an  Association  unless 
fa  trades  interested  were  very  generally  in 
fivour  of  the  movement,  and  we  shall  be 
phased  if  any  of  your  readers  will  communi- 
ite  to  us  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Th»  suggestions  which  have  already  been 
as  to  time  vary  from  five  to  fourteen 
(although  each  includes  August  Bank 

ay). 

Those  who  advocate  the  fourteen  days 
that  at  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and 
he  Bank  holidays  alone  should  be 
'ken,  and  that  by  this  course  there  would 
t»  a  saving  at  those  times  of  five  to  seven 
in,  and  already  there  is  a  loss  in  August 
Holiday  week  of  two  to  three  days — 
to  ten  days— so  that  a  fortnight  might 
» entail  much  extra  loss. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
» scheme,  the  disadvantages  of  the  present 
intern  of  holidays  are  obvious. 

A  holiday  loses  half  its  value  if,  at  its 
desf,  a  colleague’s  work  has  to  be  taken 
cw  in  addition  to  one’s  own. 

In  an  office  where  there  is  a  large  staff 
disorganisation  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
months  in  every  year. 

Many  a  man  in  these  trades  (especially  a 
without  a  partner)  feels  that  he  cannot 
»'«  his  business  for  several  consecutive 
“der  present  conditions. 

However,  we  hope  you  will  help  us  to 
•am  seme  information  as  to  the  general 
•pnuon  on  this  very  important  question. — 
S.  Boulton, 

Director,  John  Hall  &  Sons  (Bristol 
and  London),  Ltd. 

V  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
*e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  other  opinions 
■the  proposal, —Bp. 

CONCRETE  PUGGING  FOR  FLOORS. 

3-I.n  your  issue  of  June  17,  just  to  hand,  I 
a  letter  by  Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodsham 
«  wkove  subject.  Having  recently  seen  the 
ot  concrete  pugging  on  the  floor  joists  of  a 
w  in  this  city.  I  send  you  a  sketch  and  a 
,  perucnlsra  thereof,  which,  though  they  will 
may  be  of  service. 

*  ttoir  m  question  is  covered  with  Seyssol 

a©  concrete  is  cement  concrete  (our 

•  useless  for  that  purpose),  tho  timber  is 
fa  icn  .  U™  0  failure  showed  themselves  on 
fawtLr  aco.°/  the  asphalt  by  depressions 
”  unes  of  Jowts  and  in  one  or  two  places 
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underneath  by  the  fillets  and  boarding  giving  way. 

On  opening  up  the  floor  I  found  all  the  joists 
enclosed  within  the  concrete  more  or  less  attacked 
by  dry  rot.  It  was  worst  at  the  ends,  where 
joists  butted  against  one  another  over  girders  and 
reached  down  to  the  fillet.  Along  the  top  edges 
of  the  joists  it  averaged  ljin.  or  2  in.  deep.  The 
most  severely  damaged  joists  were  renewed,  and 
I  have  advised  my  clients  that  the  present  floor 
will  not  last  more  than  four  or  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  must  not  be  loaded  beyond  a 
specified  maximum. 

The  building  was  erected  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  concrete  was  original  or  a  subsequent  altera¬ 
tion.  Generally  it  is  a  soundly-built  structure 
with  the  above  exception,  which  I  consider  a 
grave  error.  John  Sulman. 

Sydney,  August  1. _ _ 

ROCHESTER  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 

gIR> — In  your  interesting  review  of  the  131  sets 
of  designs  submitted  in  the  competition  for  the 
proposed  Technical  Institute  at  Rochester,  you 
condemn  several  designs  in  which  the  rooms  are 
shown  smaller  than,  apparently,  in  the  successful 
competitor’s  plans.  ,  . 

Several  competitors,  after  reading  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  building  with  the  rooms  the  sizes 
ori finally  required  within  the  limit  of  cost ;  there¬ 
fore  the  question  was  asked  of  the  promoters 
whether  the  rooms  could  be  reduced  in  size,  and 
the  reply  was  that  they  could.  Hence  it  was  no 
doubt  that  several  of  the  competitors  indicated 
smaller  rooms  in  designs  that  were  made  with 
the  honest  intention  of  endeavouring  to  keep 
within  the  limit  of  cost. 

This  point  the  professional  assessor  appears  to 
have  ignored,  for  it  was  only  by  means  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  levels  and  compressing  the 
building  generally  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  it  out  for  8,0001.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  the  result  of  the  contractors’  estimates  for  the 
accepted  design.  A  Competitor. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Simplex  Steel  Conduit  Company  send 
us  a  Price  Sheet,  giving  in  a  condensed  form 
most  of  the  prices  in  their  1905  Catalogue. 
It  contains  a  series  of  small  diagrams  of 
the  various  portions  of  their  conduit  system, 
with  prices  of  the  different  sizes  opposite, 
and  is  intended  as  a  sheet  which  can  be 
hung  in  the  office  or  put  in  the  pocket. 

Messrs  Fenlon  &  Son  have  sent  us  two 
leaflets  showing  their  “Tudor"  and  “  Fleet  . 
geysers.  The  former  is  an  automatic 
geyser,  working  under  a  pressure  of  water, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of  any  tap 
connected  to  the  geyser  turns  up  the  gas 
and  allows  the  water  to  be  heated  in  passing 
through  the  geyser,  xfie  “Fleet”  is  of  the 
open-chamber  type,  the  water  passing 
through  it  being  in  contact  with  the  fumes 
from  the  burning  gas. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Twyfords 
(Hanley)  a  small  catalogue  containing  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  “Centaur”  siphon  water- 
closet  basin.  No  section  of  the  basin  is 
given  in  the  catalogue,  although  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  a  drawing  of  this  kind  is  much  more 
important  than  a  general  view.  The  basin 
is  made  with  the  outlet  either  in  the  back  or 
the  bottom,  the  latter  being  contrary  to  the 
London  County  Council  regulations.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  basin  with  back  outlet  has  been 
kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Twyfords  in 
answer  to  our  request,  and  we  note  that  the 
pan  itself  is  like  an  ordinary  wash-down 
basin  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  outlet 
of  the  trap  towards  the  front  of  the  pedestal ; 
there  is  a  lip  at  the  outlet  of  the  trap,  so 
that  the  water  has  a  clear  drop  into  a  nearly 
vertical  tube  (formed  in  the  pottery)  which 
connects  at  right  angles  with  a  horizontal 
tube  (also  formed  in  the  pottery)  running 
under  the  trap  to  the  back  of  the  basin.  By 
means  of  a  weir  near  the  final  outlet,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  water  is  retained  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  tube.  We  have  not  seen  the  basin 
in  operation,  but  the  catalogue  states  that  it 
will  work  satisfactorily  with  a  2-gallon  flush. 

Messrs.  English  Brothers  (Wisbech)  have 
sent  us  an  interesting  little  catalogue  of  their 
timber  buildings  and  sheds,  gates,  fencing, 
etc.  The  illustrations  are  well  done,  many 
of  them  being  reproduced  from  photographs, 
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and  the  designs  are  simple  and  appropriate. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  two  showing  the 
firm’s  creosoting  tank.  The  specifications 
give  the  scantlings  of  the  timbers,  which  is 
certainly  a  point  in  favour  of  the  firm. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  “  Some  Simple  Facts 
About  Rock  Asphalte”  (sic)  has  been  sent 
us  by  the  French  Asphalte  Company.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  asphalt  and  its  uses  in  buildings, 
and  for  roads  and  footways,  and  describes 
the  methods  of  laying  the  material  for 
different  purposes.  The  specifications  on 
pages  15  and  16  will  be  useful  to  architects 
and  surveyors. 

Messrs.  John  Knight  &  Sons  have  issued  a 
new  catalogue  entitled  “  Non-Detachable 
Fastenings  for  Inspection  Covers,  etc.”  The 
non-detachable  fastenings  are  of  gun-metal, 
and  are  applied  to  inspection  covers  for  man¬ 
holes,  gullies,  pipes,  and  traps.  A  special 
feature  of  the  catalogue  is  the  senes  of 
illustrations  of  closed  cast-iron  inspection 
pipes  and  traps  for  the  bottoms  of  manholes. 
Sealed  waste-gullies  grouped  in  brick  cham¬ 
bers  are  also  shown,  with  side  inlets  for 
ventilation  above  the  standing  water.  All 
the  gullies,  traps,  and  inspection  chambers 
are  of  cast-iron.  .  .  , 

Messrs.  Abbott  &  Co.  (Lancaster)  have 
sent  us  a  well-produced  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  thirty  full-page  plates  (some  in  colours) 
illustrating  their  stained-glass  windows, 
leaded  lights,  brasses,  metal  casements,  and 
fittings,  lead  rain-water  heads  and  pipes, 
etc.  Some  of  the  designs  are  of  good 

C ^Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  sent  us  their  catalogue  of  acetylene 
fittings  and  accessories.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  list  of  acetylene  appliances 
which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice,  and 
includes  illustrations  of  a  great  variety  ot 
pendants,  brackets,  standards,  and  glass 
shades.  A  notable  feature  of  the  cata- 
logue  is  the  number  of  forms  of  acetylene 
burner  shown,  almost  every  conceivable  form 
for  either  lighting  or  heating  being  included. 
Their  “Fraukolin”  punier  for  acetylene  is 
too  well  known  to  call  for  special  descrip¬ 
tion.  Acetylene  table  lamps,  carnage  lamps, 
hand  lamps,  and  street  lamps  are  also 

^Messrs.  Robert  W.  Blackwell  &  Co.  send 
us  a  booklet  containing  particulars  of  tne 
“Flexite”  metal  preservative  paints  made  by 
the  Standard  Paint  Co.,  of  New  York. 
These  paints  are  produced  m  four  shades 
black,  red,  olive,  and  green— the  pigment  in 
each  having  been  selected  as  the  most  inert 
material  obtainable  to  represent  the  desired 
colour.  The  vehicle  consists  of  pure  linseed 
oil,  blended  with  a  refractory  substance,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed.  A  most 
important  condition  in  connexion  with  paints 
for  this  purpose  is  that  the  pigment  shall  be 
incapable  of  further  combination  with  oxygen, 
for  chemical  action  of  the  kind  speedily 
changes  the  character  of  the  medium, and 
renders  the  paint  pulverulent  and  brittle. 
This  condition  appears  to  be  cornjolied 
in  the  case  of  the  flexite  paints,  winch  should 
b©  found  a  durable  and  satisfactory  materia 
for  protecting  metal  surfaces. 

Messrs.  Wallach  Brothers  send  us  thar 
1905  Novelty  List,  which  contains  particulars 
and  prices  of  some  very  handy  tools  and 
appliances.  Among  them  wb  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  special  notice  Portable  electric 
drills,  limewashing  machines  gasotoe  forges 
of  various  patterns,  torch  lights,  blast  heaters, 
and  sand-blast  machines.  This  catalogue 
of  direct  interest  to  building  and  engineering 

^Messrs'V.  H.  Smith  &  Son  send  us  three 
illustrated  catalogues,  or  rather  iltastratave 
specimens  of  their  Work  in  three  . 

half-tone  printing;  types  used  by  them , _anc 
decorative  headings  for  commercial 
One  of  the  half-tone  prints  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  first,  is  a  little  spotty ;  the  repro- 
Suction  of  a  photograph  a  wood  m  w-ntas 
is  as  good  as  It  could  be;  and  the  colour 
prints  included  are  also  good.  Fo,  ,  •  e 

two  portfolios  we  have  nothing  but  Pr“f- 
The  examples  of  type  and  printing  are  excel 
lent  both  in  the  style  of ,  1SteK5:™  w 
clearness  of  impression;  and  the  headings 
commercial  paper  are  artistic  and  . 

design.  When  one  considers  what  artistic 
monstrosities  one  constantly  sees  in  these 
kind  of  headings,  which  represent  too  often 
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whab  can  only  be  called  “  writing-master’s 
■art,”  we  may  wish  that  more  firms  would 
avail  themselves  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s 
•capacity  for  putting  artistic  spirit  into  this 
class  of  work. 


£be  Stubent’s  Column. 


STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XII. 
Chimneys. 


'jKTOffS  0  part  of  a  boiler  installation  is 
more  important  than  the  chimney, 
'IPtovH  which  furnishes  the  motive  power 
—  ^  ”  serving  to  draw'  through  the  fur¬ 

nace  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  and 
to  carry  away  the  gaseous  products.  As  a 
general  rule  these  products  have  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  such  a  height  that  they  shall  not 
constitute  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
occupants  of  surrounding  premises.  Hence 
the  height  of  the  chimney  is  very  often 
governed  by  the  regulations  of  local  authori¬ 
ties,  rather  than  by  the  mechanical  principles 
which  are  discussed  in  the  present  and 
succeeding  articles. 

Head,  or  Draught  Power. — The  movement 
of  air  through  a  chimney,  or  a  furnace,  may  be 
produced  by  any  of  the  means  enumerated 
below,  separately  or  in  combination  : — 

(1)  Natural  draught,  due  to  the  unbalanced 
pressure  of  a  column  of  cold  external  air 
against  a  lighter  column  of  heated  gases 
inside  a  chimney. 

(2)  Forced  draught,  from  a  steam-blower 
or  a  fan. 

(3)  Induced  draught,  from  a  fan  placed 
between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney. 

In  the  following  notes  we  shall  consider 
only  natural  draught,  due  to  the  difference 
of  weight  of  two  columns  of  air  or  gas,  the 
unbalanced  pressure  being  the  motive  power 
that  forces  the  heated  gases  up  the  chimney. 

As  draught  power  is  not  affected  by  the 
area  of  the  chimney,  the  area  of  the  two 
columns  can  be  taken  at  the  unit  measure¬ 
ment  of  1  sq.  ft. 

Therefore,  for  a  chimney  of  any  given 
height,  we  have  on  one  hand  a  column  x  ft. 
high  by  1  sq.  ft.  area,  consisting  of  heated 
gases  in  the  chimney,  and  'on  the  other  hand 
a  column  of  equal  dimensions  consisting  of 
external  air,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
usually  taken  at  the  average  of  62  deg.  F. 

The  lu&ad,  corresponding  with  the  un¬ 
balanced  pressure,  can  be  expressed  in  feet  of 
Cold  ail',  in  pounds  per  square  foot  or  per 
square  inch,  in  ounces  per  square  inch,  or  in 
inches  of  water. 

Of  these  modes  of  expression  the  first  and 
last  are  usually  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation,  but  in  daily  practice  the  inch  of 
water  is  almost  invariably  taken  as  the  unit  of 
measurement. 

Formula  (1),  p.  280,  shows  that  the  volume 
of  air  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  temperature  of  461  deg.  below  zero  F. 

Consequently  the  weight  of  air  per  cubic 
foot  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume, 
and  hears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
absolute  temperature. 

Hence 


i=  D  (46^7) . <6> 

where  D=the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
the  temperature  T;  and  £#=the  weight  per 
cubic  foot  of  ^ir  at  the  temperature  t. 

At  62  deg.  F.  the  weight  of  dry  air  per 
cubic  foot  is  0-0761  lb.,  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
venient  basis  for  calculations,  because  62  deg. 
is  the  standard  to  which  chimney  tempera¬ 
tures  are  usually  referred. 

Using  the  temperature  of  62  deg.  F.  as  a 
constant,  formula  (6)  reduces  to 
^  0-0761  x  (461  +  62) 

(461  +  t) 

=  39-8  -v-  (461  +  t).  .  (6a) 

For  ordinary  practice  the  equation  may  be 
further  simplified  by  using  the  factor  40  in 
place  of  39-8. 

Thus 

d  =  40  -7-  (461  +  t) . (66) 

The  rule  then  gives  results  that  are  a 
little  too  high,  but  this  does  not  matter,  as 
the  error  is  on  the  safe  side.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  temperature 
prevailing  in  a  chimney  varies  from  day  to 
day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a  new  chimney  it  is  impossible 
to  make  more  than  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  temperature  that  will  be  maintained. 


Therefore  the  weights  computed  bv  formula 
(66)  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

i  able  XVIII. — Volume  and  Weight  of  Dry 
Air  at  Different  Temperatures  under 
the  Atmospheric  Pressure  of  29  92  in.  of 
Mercury,  the  Volume  at  32  deg.  F. 
being  1  000. 


Temp. 

Volume 

Weight 
of  a 
Cubic 
Foot. 

Temp. 

Volume. 

Weight 
of  a 
Cubic 
Foot. 

deg.  F. 

1-0000 

lb. 

0-08073 

deg.  F. 
625 

2-0000 

Ib. 

0-04086 

0  07914 

550 

2-0504 

0-03936 

1-0405 

0-07768 

675 

2-1012 

0-08841 

62 

1-0608 

0-07610 

600 

2-1519 

0-03761 

0-17467 

626 

2-1923 

0-03605 

1-1013 

0  07330 

650 

2-2530 

0-03582 

92 

1-1212 

0  07197 

676 

2  3040 

0-036O3 

0-07069 

700 

2-3554 

0-03428 

0-06946 

725 

2-4060 

0-03355 

122 

1-1824 

0-06827 

750 

2-4607 

0-03283 

1-2027 

0-06712 

776 

2  5076 

0-03220 

142 

1-2230 

0-06600 

800 

2-5680 

0-0U56 

162 

1-2432 

0-06492 

850 

2-6000 

C-03035 

162 

1-2636 

0  00388 

900 

2-7610 

0-i  2924 

172 

1-2839 

0-t  6287 

950 

2  8625 

0-02821 

182 

1-3040 

0-06 190 

1,000 

2-9640 

0-02724 

192 

1-3244 

0  00095 

1,100 

3-lo70 

0  02549 

202 

1-3445 

0-060D3 

1,200 

3-3698 

0-02396 

212 

1  3650 

0-C5913 

1,300 

3-6730 

0-02260 

222 

1-3850 

0-06827 

1,400 

3  7755 

0-02138 

232 

1-4056 

0-05743 

1,600 

3-9890 

0-02029 

242 

1-4258 

0-06662 

1,600 

4-1928 

0-01931 

262 

1-4460 

0  06581 

1,700 

4-3900 

0-01841 

262 

1-4863 

0  05605 

1,800 

4-5993 

0-01760 

272 

1-4865 

0-06430 

1,900 

4-8030 

0-01685 

282 

1-5070 

0-06356 

2,000 

5-0060 

0-016 17 

292 

1-5272 

0-06285 

2,100 

5-2080 

0-01554 

300 

1-6434 

0  05230 

2,200 

6-4125 

0-01495 

325 

1-5942 

0-06063 

2,300 

5  6160 

0-01441 

350 

1-6450 

004907 

2,400 

5-8200 

001S91 

375 

1-6955 

0  04761 

2,600 

6-0230 

0-01344 

400 

1-7463 

0-C4622 

2,600 

6-2200 

0-01300 

425 

1-7970 

0-04492 

2,700 

8  4300 

0-01259 

450 

1-8475 

0-04369 

2,800 

6-0330 

0-01220 

475 

1-8985 

0  04262 

2,930 

6-8305 

001184 

500 

1-949U 

0-04141 

3,000 

7-0400 

0-01150 

Table  XVIII.  contains  the  volume  and 
weight  of  air  at  different  temperatures  calcu¬ 
lated  in  accordance  with  formulas  (1)  and  (6). 

Although  these  formulas  do  not  apply  with 
strict  accuracy  to  air  containing  water  vapour 
and  other  gases,  nor  to  gases  such  as  the 
products  of  combustion,  the  volumes  and 
weights  thereby  obtained  can  be  taken,  with¬ 
out  causing  material  error,  to  represent  those 
of  chimney  gases. 

Expressed  in  feet  of  cold  air,  the  head  (h) 
for  a  chimney  of  the  height  (H)  is 

*  =  H(^) . <7> 

where  D  =  weight  per  Cubic  foot  of  cold  air 
and  d= weight  per  cubic  foot  of  hot  gases  in 
the  chimney. 

Expressed  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  the 
head  for  a  similar  chimney  is 

hx  =  H  (D  —  d) . (8) 

Expressed  in  inches  of  water,  the  head  for 
a  similar  chimney,  by  a  modification  of 
formula  (7),  is 

lh  ■=  H  (5-=-^)  0-01466  ...  (9) 
or  by  a  modification  of  formula  (8) 
h  =  H  (D  -  d)  0-1926  ....  (10) 

The  factor  for  converting  the  head  from 
feet  of  air  to  inches  of  water  is  [00761 
(12  -j-  62-3)]  in  one  case,  and  (12  -r-  62'3)  in  the 
other. 

The  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet  (H) 
must  always  be  measured  from  the  level  of 
the  boiler  fire-grate  to  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

In  the  following  example  we  have  adopted 
such  temperatures  for  the  external  air  and 

internal  gases  that  ^  D  ~  d]j  =  0'6.  This  pro 

portion  is  approximately  observed  in  general 
practice,  except  where  economiser  plant  is 
employed,  and,  with  the  object  of  simplify¬ 
ing  calculations,  we  have  employed  the  same 
ratio  in  subsequent  examples,  wherever 
suitable. 

Example  (3).— Required  the  head  for  a 
chimney  100  ft.  high,  in  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  gases  is  585  deg.  F.,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  external  air  being  62  deg.  F. 

The  weight  (D)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
62  deg.  =  0-0761  lb.,  and  the  weight  (d)  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  chimney  gases  at  585  deg. 
by  formula  (6)  is 

=  °'0701  ffiTTBe  =  °'03803  lb- 


\  903805 - 10-OUte 

-  WO  X  0-5  x  0'01466 

fommSm(io),  r™U  «  *  *2r. 

Thus 

Ao  =  100  (0-0761  - 
=  0-73384  in.. 

can  calculatethe  “/eight™1*  3  Ml 
to  give  a  head  equal  I to 
measurement,  for  any  qmred 
internal  temperatures  P6afied  extemal  ftj 
Thus 

L 


H  : 


•Ml 


H  =  ^ 

(D  -  i)  0-1926  . (12| 

Example  (4)  ,—Bequired  the  hei*  , 
chimney  to  g,ve  the  head  of  8  '  ' 
h-t<!”Per‘t"n‘S  ”1 

of  the  chimney  gases  being  62  Iff 
565  deg  respectively  as  hall,  '*> 
Substituting  the  values  of  D  and  i  ,i,  i 
found,  in  formula  (11),  hav, ''H 

TT  0"5 

,  ~  0-S  x  0  01466  ~  88i,t 

To  sing  formula  (12)  m 
result 1  1  c  U* 

H  _ _ 0'5 

(0-0761  —  0-03805j~x-0:i!)2fl  = 
Example  (5).— (Required  the  hei»ht  oi , 
chimney  to  give  the  head  of  0-5  in  "J 
as  in  example  (4),  but  with  the  temmS 
of  the  outer  air  and  of  the  chimney  ga^ 
62  deg.  and  350  deg.  respectively  ' 

By  .  Table  XVIII,  The  L(I»fa 
demsities  are  0-0761  and  0-04907— sav  l#i 
Then  by  formula  (12)  we  obtain 

pj-  _  _  0'5 

~  (0-0761  -  0-049l)lH926  =  961  ft 
According  to  the  well-known  theory  ol 
Morin,  the  best  draught  is  secured  when  the 
absolute  temperatures  of  the  hot  gases  in  the 
chimney  and  of  the  external  air  are  in  the 
ratio  of  2-1 :  1— that  is,  when  the  density  of 
the  heated  gases  is  rather  less  than  half  that 
of  the  external  air.  Hence  the  opinion  is 
very  generally  expressed  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  chimney  is  greatest  when  the  volume  of 
the  fuel  gases  is  about  double  that  of  the 
external  air. 

The  theory  which  establishes  this  tempera¬ 
ture  limit  is  open  to  question  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  efficiency,  and  it'  certainly  cannot  apply 
to  draught  power,  because  the  head  increases 
proportionately  to  the  increase  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  chimney  gases.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  proves  that  no  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  chimney  gases  beyond  600  deg.,  the 
reasons  being  that  the  velocity  does  not  in¬ 
crease  so  rapidly  as  the  head,  and  that  the 
theoretical  increase  is  largely  discounted  by 
increased  friction. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
district  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Victoria 
Embankment,  on  Saturday  last. 

Joyce  Green  Hospital.— On  the  recommendation  1 
of  the  Hospitals  Committee  the  action  oi  that 
Committee  in  providing  a  water  supply  for  three  I 
cottages  at  this  hospital  was  approved.  The  cos,  I 
as  estimated  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  was  1301. 

North-  Western  Hospital.— On  the  recommemia-  I 
tion  of  the  same  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  1 
provide  a  vitreous  enamelled  cast-iron  bath  in  1 
the  bathroom  of  each  of  the  four  “valley"  1 
wards  of  this  hospital,  and  also  to  fix  radiators  in 
the  bathrooms  of  each  of  the  ten  temporary  I 
wards,  with  a  supply  of  steam  for  heating  pur- 
poses.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  22W.,  and  I 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Works  Committee.  I 


St.  Mawgan,  St.  Columb.Cobnwali.— Athree 
light  stained-glass  memorial  window  has  jmt 
been  erected  in  this  church.  It  consists  of  tM 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre  light, 
with  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joseph  in  the  lights  on  earn 
side.  The  window  was  executed  by  .'if®* 
Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers,  of  London. 
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'T7 ZlBVlLDlSO  NEWS. 

jfjrfM"  Twickenham.— The  founda- 

•‘’"'mS' Avenue  Baptist  Church  at 

,j4  of  l“®  ttvw  .  f  •  ,  tri,u  now 


Gently  Tbe.  neT 

iw— '  .  a  imvo  with  side  bays,  chancel, 
^Grifli  totranca  from  the  St.  Mar- 
^  fjid  TuAVroivl  frontages-  The 

r--"*1  .  T  62  ft.,  exclusive  of 

I  i  breadth,  36  ft.  i 

ff.itoSfS.  3T  It-  If"  cb"S:h  S 

* -‘“"J  «wmmoilfttioa  for  360.  The 

*  “StJ includes  the  erection  of  a  tower 
0r^.  \  ■  heiebt  at  the  south-east  angle  ot 

the  erection  of  a  gallery  to  give 
sittings.  The  budding  is  faced 
tl’f  nnih  bright  orange  rod  Bracknell 
**■-*  Lawrence’s  yartl,  and  with 

r  t.t«. dressings.  The  steep  pitched 
W‘l  kbounled  and  covered  with  Broseley 
* T.auuSrthe  walls  ere  plastered,  and 

*  ■ '  ■!.  stone  and  red  bnek  arches  to  the 
T  oil  dor  openings,  and  red  brick  moulded 
fGS  tSl  plate  at  roof  level 
* corbels  and  columns  carrying  roof 
i  r“  walls  will  be  lined  to  a  height  of 
^  4  Id  paneUing.  The  flooring  will  be 
-oil  Old  We  a  fall  towards  the  chancel. 

porches  ore  paved  with  marble 
* The  wl  la  Of  open  timber  construction 
ylcrtrd  with  diagonal  boarding.  All  the 
„.„l  work  is  to  be  slightly  stained  and 
Si.  The  baptistry  will  be  lined  with 
_  ipje  and  nave  marble  stops  at  ends. 
.  A-reh  is  being  erected  by  Messrs,  »•  JN- 
y.  4  Son,  of  Richmond,  from  designs  prepared 
,Wr  Frank  J.  Brewer,  architect.  The  cost  of 
L fork,  excluding  the  tower  and  gallery,  will  be 


Sctch  Restoration.  Saline,  N.B.  Mr. 
L  Henderson,  architect,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Saline 
wh  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  550t. 
Cjtkch  Buildings,  Hampstead.— The  new 
which  have  been  built  in  connexion  with 
,  Lvmihiirst-road  Congregational  Church, 
BMtead,  are  now  finished.  The  work  has  been 
Sdout  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Sons,  builders, 
-  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
arcnitccts,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 


'oscseoational  Church,  Wimbourne.  The 
amt  of  the  new  Congregational  church  erected 
Cbrminster-road  took  place  a  short  time  ago. 
t  building  scats  500  persons,  and  provision  has 
BBado  for  galleries  to  be  added  later,  with 
xmmodation  for  200  more.  The  hall,  which 

■  formerly  used  as  the  church,  now  becomes  the 
solroom,  and  seats  about  350,  and  is  con¬ 
ned  by  a  corridor  with  the  church.  Adjoining 
!  hall  several  new  classrooms  hpve  been  added, 
e  church  is  illuminated  with  the  electrio  light 
is  fitted  with  hot  water  apparatus.  The  archi¬ 
ll  were  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Reynolds,  and  the 
[]ders  Messrs.  Shears  &  Sons,  who  also  carried 
:  the  fitting  arrangements  in  regard  to  lighting 
d  betting.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  has 

■  6,200k  ^  _ 

PxtsBYTERUN  Church,  Newburn. — On  the 
thitut.  the  memorial-stones  of  the  new  Presby- 
iu  church  buildings  at  Newbum-on-Tyne  were 
i  The  complete  scheme  includes  a  church 
tad  i  ir  400.  with  vestries  and  classroom  and  a 
f  seated  for  250.  The  architects  are  Messrs, 
deoxh  A  Bruce,  Newcastle,  and  the  hall  with 
■rooms  is  now  being  built  under  their  super- 
kafitnee  by  Messrs.  John  Jackson  &  Sons 
■astle.  The  hall  is  of  English  Gothic  design, 
Aopen  timber  roof,  and  is  being  built  in  brick 
4  stone  dressings,  the  facings  being  red 
■d  bricks  from  Messrs.  Jones  &  Maxwell’s 
■d  u  Pelaw. 

Gum  Extension,  Barry  Island. — Four 
iitional  rooms  have  just  been  added  to  the 
«^yan  Chapel  at  Barry  Island.  The  work 

■  timed  out  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Martyn,  contractor, 
err,  the  architect  being  Mr.  G.  A.  Birkenhead, 
idifi  tad  Barry. 

UnsomsT  Chapel,  Xantymoel,  Glamorgan. 

•A  Methodist  chapel  is  being  erected  on  a  site 
the  intersection  of  Oakfield-street  by  Ogwy- 
i»i.  Xantymoel.  The  facade  is  relieved  with 

■  Forest  of  Dean  dressings  ;  the  heating  is  by 
*•*««  pipes,  which  were  installed  by  Messrs. 
Npave,  of  Belfast,  and  the  electrio  light 
KiiUtion  was  fitted  by  the  Ogmore  Valley 
fctrw  Light  Company.  The  total  cost 
“rated  to  1,6501.,  the  gonoral  contractor  being 
It  finikin  Phillips,  Nantymoel,  and  the  archi- 
**  Mr.  Jones.  Ton.  Rhondda.  The  building 

■  “commodate  450  persons. 

“»u  Christian  Chapel,  Tot  land,  Hants. — 
chapel  has  boon  built  by  the  Bible 
on  a  site  in  the  main  road  at  Totland. 

*  building,  which  has  accommodation  for  400, 

1  a  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  built  of  Swanage 
*».  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a 
toftallery  at  the  bock  of  tho  rostrum,  and  the 
®*tu«  w  ia  pitch  pino.  Two  vestries,  one  for 
■amatere  and  another  for  stewards  are  pro- 
'“*•  'n  addition  there  is  a  Sunday  school  to 
*®awlat«  200  scholars.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
■rain*,  and  the  buildor  Mr.  Geo.  Ball,  of 
■*•■•  ‘bo  contract  price  being  2,1901. 
atwiox  Chapel,  Plymouth. — A  new  chapel  I 


and  refectory,  which  have  been  erected  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  St.  Peter’s  Mission  House,  Wyndham- 
sciuare,  Plymouth,  were  recently  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  with  blue  Polyphant  stone.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  F.  K.  Nicholls  &  Co.,  Launceston  ; 
the  architect  being  Mr.  E.  Sedding. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ryther.— On  the  7th 
inst.  memorial-stones  were  laid  in  connexion  with 
a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ryther.  The  building 
will  be  a  red  brick  structure,  with  buff  terra¬ 
cotta  dressings.  There  will  be  classrooms  and 
the  usual  out-offices.  Messrs.  Hornsley  & 
Monkman,  York,  are  the  architects,  and  the  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  builder, 
York,  and  Mr.  W.  Storr,  Cawood,  near  Selby. 

School,  Portswood,  Hants. — A  new  school 
has  been  opened  at  Portswood.  The  structure 
has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  ot  the 
Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  J .  A.  Crowther,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Blizard,  architect  to  the  late 
School  Board  ;  the  elevations  are  of  local  red 
brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings.  A  two- 
story  building  has  been  erected  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  one-story  structure  for  the  infants. 

In  the  girls’  department  there  are  two  classrooms, 
with  accommodation  for  sixty  each,  and  two 
schoolrooms,  with  accommodation  for  1-0  each, 
each  schoolroom  being  divided  by  a  sliding  parti¬ 
tion  The  bovs’  school  has  similar  accommoda¬ 
tion!  while  in  the  infants’  school  there  are  four 
classrooms,  with  accommodation  for  sixty  each, 
one  schoolroom  divisible  by  a  sliding  partition, 
accommodation  120,  and  one  classroom,  accom¬ 
modation  forty.  Each  block  of  buildings  has 
the  usual  hat  and  cloakrooms  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  also  rooms  for  the  teachers  and 
stationery  and  other  stores.  The  infante  school 
has  been  provided  with  a  marching  hall  60  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  the  end  of  which  is  further  utilised  as  a 
classroom  when  not  required  for  assembling  the 
children.  The  boys’  and  girls’  school  is  upon 
the  corridor  principle,  76  ft.  by  10  ft.,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  assembling  of  the  children.  I  he 
lighting  is  by  electricity,  and  has  been  earned  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Electrical 
Engineer,  Mr.  6.  F.  Street.  The  playgrounds 
are  covered  with  tar  paving.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  &  Sons,  ot 
Southampton  and  Bournemouth,  the  heating  and 
lighting  by  Messrs.  Slialders  &  Davis,  the  furniture 
and  desks'  by  Messrs.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  the  South¬ 
ampton  Steam  Joinery  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Finch. 
The  whole  expenditure  on  the  buildings,  furniture, 
and  fittings  will  amount  to  about  17,3504. 

Roman  Catholic  School,  Bradford.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  school 
in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s,  Leeds-road,  Brad¬ 
ford,  was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  The  new  budding 
will  be  a  three-storied  structure  122  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide.  The  outer  walls  will  be  of  local  pitch¬ 
faced  wall-stones.  Accommodation  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  about  600  children.  Mr.  E.  Simpson 
has  prepared  the  plans,  and  tenders  for  the  work 
have  been  accepted  from  the  following  :— Messrs. 
Samuel  Wray  &  Co.,  masons  ;  Messrs.  John  Stow 
&  Co.,  joiners  ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  plasterers  ; 
Mr.  S.  Rushforth,  plumber  ;  Messrs.  Hill  &  Nelson, 
slaters  ;  Mr.  J.  Gumell,  painter.  ,  , 

School,  Woodseats. — The  Bishop  of  Sheffield 
recently  opened  the  new  school  at  Woodseats. 
The  building,  which  has  accommodation  tor  34 u 
children,  comprises  only  junior  and  infants 
departments,  but  there  is  room  for  the  erection 
of  senior  departments  on  the  site.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson  was  the  architect  and  Messrs.  T.  Roper 
&  Sons  the  general  contractors.  The  total  cost, 
including  site  and  fittings,  was  9,550 4. 

Mission  Hall,  Bristol.— The  foundation, 
stones  have  just  been  laid  of  St.  Silas  Ne 
Mission  Hall,  Grafton-street,  St.  Philip  s  Marsh. 
The  new  building  is  being  erected  from  designs 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Lingen-Barker  &  Son,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  &  Sons.  It 
will  be  one  story  high,  faced  with  Ruabon  PJ’e8S®cj 
bricks,  with  freestone  dressings.  The  hall  win 
be  60  ft/ by  53  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high,  and  provision 
is  made  by  sliding  shutters  for  dividing  it  off  into 
classrooms  ;  a  kitchen  and  other  offices  will  also 
be  provided.  The  site  cost  about  6004.,  and  the 
building  1,5004. 

The  Hanson  School,  Bradford. — The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  new  junior  department  ot  the 
Hanson  Secondary  Schools,  in  Byron-street, 
Bradford,  was  laid  on  the  8tli  inst.  The  building 
will  bo  three  stories  in  height.  The  basement 
will  contain  a  gymnasium  and  a  physical  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  higher-grade  department ;  on  the 
ground  floor  accommodation  will  be provided  for 
infants  and  junior  boys ;  while  on  the  first  floor 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  junior  girls,  and 
a  housewifery  centre,  containing  classroom, 
kitchen,  scullery,  sitting-room,  bedroom,  bath¬ 
room,  and  also  a  dressing-room.  A  caretaker  s 
house  is  also  to  be  provided.  The  whole  of  the 
new  buildings,  which  will  be  mechanically  heated 
and  ventilated,  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
Vaughan,  Architect  to  the  Education  Committee. 
The  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  for ■  tdu 
boys,  230  girls,  266  infants,  and  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  for  forty  pupils.  The  amount  of  the 
tenders  accepted  is  14,6764. 

Secondary  School,  Helston,  Cornwall. 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  recently  opened  the 


new  secondary  school  which  has  been  erected" 
at  Helston.  The  school  is  built  of  elvan  from  the- 
quarries  of  Sir  George  Smith,  with  granite  facings, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Winn,  Borough 
Surveyor.  Mr.  R.  J.  Wearne  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  There  are  five  large  classrooms,  and 
the  two  on  the  first  floor  are  constructed  so  that 
by  the  removal  of  a  partition  they  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  room  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  cost,- 
including  equipment,  amounts  to  about  1,6004. 

Grammar  School  Extension,  Kirkby  Lons¬ 
dale. — The  opening  of  new  technical  and  manual 
training  classrooms  at  the  Grammar  Scliool-, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  took  place  on  the  13th  inst. 

The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Curwen,  architect,  Kendal,  at  a  cost  of  2,0004. 

Home  for  Boys,  Tynemouth. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  St.  Aidan’s  Home  for  Boys,  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  The  building 
will  have  a  frontage  to  Mariner’s-lane  of  145  ft., 
and  a  frontage  to  the  main  road  of  264  ft.  It  will 
be  approached  from  Mariner’s-lane,  and  will 
contain  on  the  ground  floor,  entrance  hall,  play¬ 
room,  master  and  matron’s  sitting-room,,  dining¬ 
room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  washhouse  and 
stores,  lavatories  and  bathrooms.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  four  dormitories  and  a  master  and 
matron’s  bedroom.  An  isolation  department, 
containing  an  isolation-room  and  an  assistant’s- 
bedroom,  lavatory,  and  bathroom  will  also  be 
provided.  On  the  top  floors  will  be  workshops. 

The  building  will  be  carried  out  in  pressed  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Hope,  contractor,  Newcastle.  Mr.. 
Michael  Stevenson  has  been  appointed  clerk  of 
works,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  S.  D.  Robins, 
Newcastle.  The  estimated  cost,  including 
boundary  walls  and  furnishing,  is  3,2004. 

Offices,  Gloucester. — The  new  offices  of  the 
Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Bristol-road,  Gloucester,  cover  an  area 
of  about  850  sq.  yds.,  with  a  frontage  to  the 
Bristol-road  of  133  ft.  The  buildings  are  warmed' 
and  ventilated  throughout  on  the  “  Plenum  ,r 
system.  The  heat  is  provided  by  waste  steam 
from  the  works,  conveyed  by  pipes  and 
“  batteries  ”  to  their  several  rooms,  corridors,  etc. 
The  structure  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W. 
Bowers  &  Co.,  of  Hereford,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  M.  H.  Medland,  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Richard 
Charnock  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
fireproof  construction  was  executed  by  Messrs, 
Homan  &  Rodgers,  of  Manchester. 

Shop  Improvements,  Worcester. — Improve¬ 
ments  have  recently  been  carried  out  at  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  W.  &  F.  Webb,  in  High-street, 
Worcester.  The  plans  for  the  alterations  were 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Day,  and  the  work  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wood  &  Sons,  Mr.  S.  H.  W.  Jones 
being  responsible  for  the  electric  light  fittings.  . 

Braunston,  Rutland. — A  village  school  is 
being  erected  for  Mr.  Evan  Hanbury  (the  master 
of  the  Cottesmore  Foxhounds),  comprising  mixed 
school  and  infants’  classrooms,  three  cloakrooms, 
and  the  usual  offices,  built  of  red  brick  and 
covered  with  Norwegian  slates  (Grobak  green). 
The  whole,  exclusive  of  site,  will  cost  about 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Emerson,  of  Oakham,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 

J.  B.  Corby  &  Son,  architects  and  surveyors, 
Stamford  and  Uppingham.  ~  T/w„ 

Children’s  Sanatorium  and  Farm  Colony, 
Stannington,  Northumberland.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  children’s  sanatorium  and  farm 
colony,  to  be  erected  at  Stannington,  North¬ 
umberland,  by  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Poor  Children’s  Rescue  Agency.waslaul  last 
Saturday.  The  sanatorium  will  be  260  ft.  long 
and  is  to  be  divided  into  three  sections— the- 
administrative  block  in  the  centre,  with  the  boys 
section  on  the  right  and  the  girls  section  on  the 
left.  The  farm  colony  will  be  placed  on  a  site 
200  yds.  from  the  sanatorium,  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  boys  working  on  the  farm.  It  will  be 
similar  in  construction  to  the  sanatorium,  and 
will  be  140  ft.  long.  The  sanatorium  will  have 
accommodation  for  sixty-four  children.  The 
boys’  convalescent  home  will  give  shelter  to  Sixty 
additional  invalids,  and  the  farmhouse,  with  the 
dormitories  it  is  proposed  to  build  on  to  the 
existing  building,  will  provide  room  for  twenty 
lads.  Mr.  D.  M.  Spence,  of  Shotley  Bridge,  the- 
honorary  architect  of  the .Association,  Prepare* 
the  plans  for  the  work,  the  total  cost  of  which 
including  the  site  of  173  acres,  will  be  about 

^Branch  Dispensary,  Hyson  GREEN.NoraNG- 
ham.— The  new  building  constituting  the 
Green  branch  of  the  Nottingham  General  Dis¬ 
pensary  wiU  shortly  be  opened.  Mr.  L-  K- 
Sutton  is  the  architect  for  the  work,  ^  designs 
being  accepted  in  competition.  The  dispensary 
is  a  single-story  structure,  with  a  pointed  roof  . 
over  the  main  entrance,  which  is  ^  ^he  ^enUe, 
and  is  approached  by  steps.  The  £>tal  lengt 
the  dispensary  is  48  ft  and  the  breadth  3^  fL 
Adjoining  is  the  surgeon  s  house.  Both  build  gs 
are  faced  with  red  sandstock  bricks  with  Derby 
shire  stone  dressings,  and  the  whole  ot  thewo  od- 
work  is  painted  white.  InternJly  the 
lined  with  white  tiles,  except  in  the  6Per«‘”e 
room.  All  internal  angles  are  avoided  by  the  use 
of  curved  tiles,  the  floors  are 

mosaic,  and  the  ceilings  ore  of  metallio  plaster. 
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The  building  throughout  is  heated  by  a  low 
pressure,  hot-water  system,  through  radiators, 
and  lighted  by  means  of  electricity.  The  sur¬ 
geon’s  house  is  a  three-story  building,  having  two 
sitting-rooms  and  kitchen  upon  the  ground  floor, 
and  five  bedrooms.  Both  buildings,  including 
equipment,  are  expected  to  cost  nearly  3,000/. 

Brentford  Market  Extension. — Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the 
extension  of  the  Wholesale  Markets  at  Brentford 
on  the  18th  inst.  The  scheme,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  engineer  and  surveyor,  is  to 
cost,  by  contract,  43,0001.  The  markets  will  be 
divided  into  three  covered  ways  or  avenues. 
The  central  avenue  is  to  be  devoted  to  waggon 
stands — twenty -three  double  and  thirty-six  single 
— and  the  two  side  avenues  will  have  correspond¬ 
ing  spaces  for  the  display  of  merchandise.  Along 
the  main  walls,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  markets,  thirty-three  shops  with  15  ft. 
frontages  are  to  be  constructed. 

Public  Library,  Clitheroe. — The  new  library 
and  reading-room  at  Clitheroe,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
is  now  nearing  completion.  The  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  &  Duncan,  Roch¬ 
dale,  the  contract  being  let  to  Messrs.  J.  Har¬ 
greaves  &  Son,  Clitheroe.  The  building,  which  is 
of  stone,  consists  of  basement,  ground  floor,  and 
first  floor.  The  lending  library  and  librarian’s- 
room  occupy  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first 
floor  is  a  reading-room,  there  also  being  a  room 
for  the  use  of  the  Library  Committee.  The  cost 
of  the  work  has  been  about  3,0001. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Knaresborough. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Knaresborough 
Workhouse  Infirmary  was  laid  a  short  time  ago. 
The  new  structure,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
females,  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  workhouse, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  3,0001.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  a  ward,  49  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  accom¬ 
modation  for  thirty  beds.  There  will  also  be  the 
administrative  block,  containing  on  the  ground 
floor  a  ward  kitchen,  linen-room,  bathroom, 
patients’  dayroom,  22  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  a  two -bed 
ward.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  administrative 
block  there  will  be  a  ward  kitchen,  a  dayroom, 
linen-room,  and  bathroom.  The  nurses  will  take 
up  their  quarters  on  the  second  floor,  where  there 
will  be  a  sitting-room,  bathroom,  and  bedroom 
accommodation  for  six  nurses.  Over  the  ward 
on  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  second  ward,  49  ft. 
by  24  ft.  The  floors  in  the  wards  and  corridors 
will  be  fireproof,  wood  blocks  being  used  chiefly, 
and  tiles  in  the  sanitary  annexes.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  provision  is  made  for  a  boiler  for  heating 
apparatus,  and  there  will  be  in  addition  a  larder 
and  coal  store.  The  infirmary  will  be  built  of 
Killinghall  stone,  with  Killinghall  ashlar  dressings. 
The  contractors  are  : — Bricklayers  and  masons, 
Simpson  Bros.,  Harrogate  ;  carpenters  and 
joiners,  Clapham  &  Taylor,  Harrogate  ;  plumber 
and  glazier,  George  Thompson,  Harrogate ; 
slater,  Joseph  Shepherd,  Harrogate  ;  plasterers, 
Fortune  &  Calverley,  Harrogate  ;  painter,  J.  W. 
Simms,  Harrogate.  The  heating  apparatus  will 
be  installed  by  Shorland  &  Sons,  and  the  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  Houfe,  of  Harrogate. 

Cattle  Mart,  Gateshead. — A  new  cattle 
mart  was  opened  at  Gateshead  on  Monday  last. 
The  mart  is  situated  in  Back  Tyne-road  East,  and 
has  been  built  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  L.  H.  & 
A.  L.  Armour,  architects,  Gateshead.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  200  head  of  cattle,  600 
sheep,  and  60  calves  and  pigs. 

Business  Premises,  Bradford. — New  pre¬ 
mises  have  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Boyce,  &  Co.,  in  Darley-street,  Bradford.  The 
architect  for  the  work  was  Mr.  C.  H.  Hargreaves, 
and  4the  principal  contractors  John  Moulson  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  builders,  and  John  Stow,  Ltd.,  shop 
fitters. 

Wesleyan  Hall,  Hull. — The  Queen’s  Hall 
in  Alfred  Gelder-street,  Hull,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  principal  feature  of  the  scheme  is 
the  large  hall,  75  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  103  ft.  long,  with 
a  gallery  round  three  sides  and  a  choir  platform. 
There  are  four  exits  from  the  main  floor,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  hall ;  also  four  exits  similarly 
placed  from  the  gallery  floor.  These  exits  open 
out  on  to  a  crush  hall  and  corridor.  On  the 
ground  floor  a  Sunday  school  is  arranged,  52  ft. 
by  57  ft.,  with  seating  accommodation  for  650 
people.  In  addition  to  the  above  rooms  there 
are  the  usual  classrooms,  church  parlour,  choir, 
and  minister’s  vestries.  A  back  entrance  from 
George-yard  is  arranged  for  carrying  on  work  in 
■connexion  with  the  soup  kitchen.  Near  this 
entrance  a  boys’  clubroom  is  provided,  which 
will  also  act  as  waiting-room  in  connexion  with 
the  soup  kitchen,  which  it  adjoins.  For  evening 
use  the  buildings  are  lighted  throughout  by 
■electric  light ;  this  is  also  supplemented  by  gas 
in  the  large  hall  entrances,  staircases,  and 
corridors.  The  floors  of  the  large  hall,  entrances, 
corridors,  and  staircases  are  fireproof,  those  of 
the  entrance  vestibules  being  paved  in  marble 
mosaic.  The  ventilation  and  warming  is  carried 
out  by  low-pressure  hot  water  heating  apparatus, 
with  ventilating  radiators.  Fresh  air  is  also  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  driven  into  the 
building  by  an  electric  fan  when  required.  The 
vitiated  air  will  be  exhausted  by  a  sun-burner  on 
the  main  ceiling.  In  addition  to  this,  an  electric 


fan  is  fixed  in  the  main  hall.  The  building  is 
designed  in  the  late  Gothic  style,  and  the  front 
is  carried  out  in  Ancaster  and  Portland  stone, 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  the  following: — 
Brickwork,  Mr.  F.  Beilby ;  plastering,  Mr.  R. 
Metcalfe  ;  masonry,  Messrs.  Quibell,  Son,  & 
Greenwood  ;  joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  R.  Finch  & 
Co.  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  W.  G.  Padgett  ;  slating, 
Messrs.  Wilde  &  Son  ;  painting,  Mr.  G.  Harbron  ; 
electric  lighting,  Mr.  A.  Shaw  ;  seating  for  hall, 
Mr.  Henry  Norris  ;  seating  for  school,  Mr.  Henry 
Neal  ;  and  glazing,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Andrews, 
the  whole  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gelder 
&  Kitchen,  architects,  of  Hull.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cole 
has  carried  out  the  duties  of  clerk  of  works.  The 
scheme  has  cost  about  23,000/.,  the  contract  for 
the  building  alone  being  19,521/. 

St.  James’s  Hall,  Lynn. — This  building,  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  is  now 
being  rebuilt.  The  front  of  the  new  structure  is 
of  terra-cotta  brickwork,  with  an  ornamental 
dormer  window  on  either  side.  On  entering  the 
porch  there  is  a  pay-office  on  the  right,  and  past 
this,  on  either  side,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  The  main  hall 
extends  106  ft.  and  is  42  ft.  wide.  It  is  estimated 
to  be  capable  of  seating  800  people,  and  the 
balcony  has  room  for  120  reserved  seats.  The 
floors  are  all  laid  on  coat  breeze.  Ventilation 
will  be  secured  by  three  Boyle’s  ventilators,  and 
the  whole  building  will  be  heated  by  hot-water 
radiators.  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith  is  the  contractor  for 
the  work,  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Sons  being  the 
architects.  Mr.  William  Lock  is  responsible  for 
the  decorating  and  the  lighting,  and  Messrs. 
Wickham  &  Sons  fitted  the  heating  apparatus 
and  radiators. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Twickenham. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Twicken¬ 
ham  District  Council,  held  at  the  town  hall  on  the 
14th  inst.,  the  Highways  Committee  reported  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Hitchin-Kemp, 
Assistant  Surveyor,  that  on  account  of  continued 
ill-health  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  The  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  G.  R.  King,  who  is  now  second 
assistant  in  the  surveyor’s  drawing  office,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy,  at  a  commencing 
salary  of  120/.  per  annum. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

South  Africa. — A  new  Dominican  convent  is 
being  built  at  Rondebosch,  near  Cape  Town. 
It  will  be  a  three-storied  building  of  red  brick, 

with  a  course  of  solid  stone  about  4  ft.  high. - 

Mr.  Advocate  Gregorowski,  who  was  appointed 
to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute  between  the  master 
builders  of  Pretoria  and  the  carpenters,  has  given 
his  award  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  were  right 
in  insisting  that  their  right  of  arbitration  had  not 
been  invalidated  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
ratification  of  the  reduction  of  wages  to  2s.  6d. 
per  hour,  but  holds  that  the  latter  wages  under 
the  depressed  conditions  of  the  building  trade 
are  fair  and  reasonable,  which  the  men  must 

accept. - The  Master  Builders’  Association  of 

Kimberley,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  called  to 
discuss  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  has 
decided  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  insurance 
against  the  liability  of  its  members  under  the  Act, 
and  the  necessary  steps  are  under  consideration. 

- At  Durban  a  Building  Trades’  Conciliation 

Board  has  been  formed  to  consist  of  four  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  employees.  It  appears  that 
the  findings  of  the  Arbitration  Court  are  not 
legally  binding  on  either  party,  and  there  is  no 
compulsion  for  either  side  to  abide  by  the  decision 

of  the  arbitrators. - The  plans  of  the  new 

hospital  at  Lourengo  Marques  have  been 
approved  by  the  authorities  at  Lisbon,  and  con¬ 
struction  will  be  commenced  almost  immediately. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  65,000/. 
- — - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  J asper  J .  Keif,  architect,  has  given  up  his 
local  offices  at  Walthamstow  and  Leyton3tone,  and 
his  office  will  henceforth  be  at  Devonshire- 
chambers,  15  to  18,  Bishopgate-street  Without, 

E-C. - Mr.  E.  Jenkin  Williams,  architect,  of 

Cardiff,  has  opened  a  London  office  at  30,  John- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  and  has  taken  into 
partnership  Mr.  H.  Parry  Morgan.  The  practice 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  “  E.  -Ten kin 

Williams  &  H.  Parry  Morgan.” - Mr.  A.  Vye- 

Parminter,  architect  to  the  English  Embassy, 
Pans,  has  removed  his  office  from  27,  Rue  des 
Acacias,  to  62,  Rue  de  Prony,  Parc  Monceau 
Paris.— Messrs.  Bergtheil  &  Young,  of  12, 
Camomile-street,  E.C.,  are  appointed  sole  agents 

w  “,T°rgament  ”  flooring. - Mr.  Leonard  B. 

Wood,  who  was  for  many  years  sole  proprietor 
and,  subsequently,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Steele  &  Wood  (The  Crystal  Porcelain  Tile  Co.), 
Stoke-on-Trent,  is  again  taking  over  the  business 
Society  of  English  Painters.— This  is  a  new 
Society,  consisting  at  present  of  twenty-two 
members,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  Oliver 
Hall,  Lee  Hankey,  Dudley  Hardy,  Bertram 


Priestman,  Huehe. 

ami  other,  T1?e  obj^»ta,  A1I 

hold  exhibition,  of  “2  .  S 

the  provinces,  and  ah 1 L!,  "l* 

tion  is  to  be  held  ,1,“,  *tl'  Tlieir 
at  Messrs.  Dowde„e|™* [A  WMh  ol  Si 
tive  features  of  the  <!  •  eriw|.  Tw„ 
rules,  are  _« 

subject  to  the  annm™i  1111  Him!  1  "• 
■  Every  three  veS  Ji  ‘h«  6*).*  «• 
re-election.’’  The  m:mben  ;  «d 
Society  will  be  lleldTn  for '<lliki,i"»  d’S 
of  J anuary.  Berlin  during  t(,e  ^ 

Patent  Officf  t„,„ 
received  No.  15  nfo,  A?Y  Cataiocp,. 
forming  the  Patent^Se  fr b  ,n 
contains  the  list,  under  S(*<s.  l2 

Agriculture,  Rurai  rpSubiects.  of  wort, 
Sciences.”  Among  tWEc°nom-v'  and  inS 
tion,  etc.  These  usefSl  catT  *or«4  3 
by  the  Patent  Office,  at  t^ 

South  Transept  S  ceo,8fl’oach^ 
Abbey  -The  stained  i  Ti, 
ago  filled  the  rose,  mSS?  Unlil  v2 
south  transept  has  been  nffW'  wind<>»  of 5 
Chapter  of  the  C,th™,/2  ?  3 

Cape  Town.  The  S  I""  riZffl 
tones  and  brilliancy  of7ftk 
work  (1847)  of  This wS”,"*' 
and  deputed  incidents  in  tftfe  /  *  SiJ 
It  was  removed  to  make  L,f  0,lf 
(1903)  set  up  in  «?/«'' «» 

minster,  which,  with  tg  BJtSiSS 
in  two  rows,  beneath,  waTlll.  ,JWclvt  b?hta 
Burlison  &  Grvlls,  under  the  SS  ^  by  fit 
intendence  of  Mr.  BodlevR  a  10ns  sups. 

Post  Office  (New)  Rrmn„ 
ber  16  the  King  iill  Z  Oc* 

the  new  buildings  which  wih  /Ollndatlon-5tone  of 
aite  of  Christ’s  HcS, j, 2*!““ «W £ 
and  King  Edward-street,  taking  .^l  tePur-stree( 
of  the  area  the  site  of  the  Corank!.  •  ‘ !!"  ** 
street,  latterly  the  Blue  CoatP  k! Gl  ^ 
gymnasium.  During  the  twefve  i?*0*®* 
on  March  31  last,  tl  m&XO* 
missioners  of  Works  and  Public  rSi?  he  Co®- 
Post  Office  buildings  and 
and  maintenance  of  existing  nremiJo 
to  480,183!.  in  Great 
Ireland  ;  the  corresponding  sums  for  a  -  0 
period  being  386,017/.  and  3?029?  5 ’7? 
For  the  purchase  of  sites  and  buildinl 
of  123,728/.  (including 
expended  out  oi  th.  depiS^W  S’* 
compared  with  226,327/.  in  Ifirw  AY  '  " 
year  1904-5  the  Pe'st  Offi”  2*^ 
sixty-mne  new  office,,  took  over 
offices  after  their  alteration  and 
enlarged  and  improved  lorlv-thrw  oT”: 
offices  and  begs'n  the  erSeSTSS 
142  others. 

Lighting  of  Streets  in  the  Cm.-Atth, 
close  of  the  current  month  the  Corporation  ril 
put  into  practice  some  experiments  for  testing^* 
value  of  high-pressure  gas  as  contrasted  witfith 
present  service  of  electricity.  The  eight  electric 
arc  lamps  in  front  of  Billingsgate  Market 
supplanted  by  1,000  c.-p.  lamps  on  the  rest  J 

places  and  thirty-three  high-pressure  incandescent 
lamps  are  to  be  installed  in  Lower  Thamewtrwt 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  market.  Fleet-street 
be  provided  with  thirty-four  incandescent  rat 
lamps,  in  place  of  the  twelve  electrical  arc  lamps, 
and  a  similar  substitution  of  forty-five  hieb 
pressure  gas  lamps  for  twenty-seven  are  hums 
will  be  effected  in  Queen  Victoria-street  and  la 
Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

Homes  of  Celebrities  :  London  and  rm 
Suburbs. — A  memorial  tablet  has  been  affixed 
on  the  bay -windowed  front  of  No.  16  (west  side), 
Young-street,  Kensington,  in  which,  being  ihen 
No.  13,  Thackeray  lived  (1847-1853),  and  wrote 
“Vanity  Fair,”  “Esmond,”  “  Pendennis,”  and 
part  of  “  The  Newcomes.”  Similar  tablets,  oi 
encaustic  ware,  have  just  been  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  homes  of  Edward  Jenner,  No.  14, 
Hertford -street,  May  Fair ;  George  Grote,  No.  12, 
Savile-row,  where  the  historian  resided  daring 
the  twenty-three  years  preceding  his  death  in 
1871  ;  Robert  Stephenson,  No.  34,  Gloucester- 
square,  Hyde  Park  ;  Richard  Cobden,  No,  23, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall  East;  Sydney  Smith, 
No.  14,  Doughty -street,  Mecklenburgh-square, 
W.C.,  which  was  his  first  house  in  London  during 
the  period  1804-6  ;  Leigh  Hunt,  No.  10,  Upper 
Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  which,  being  then  No.  4. 
Hunt  occupied  for  some  while  after  1834 — that 
house  was,  we  may  observe,  the  scene  of  the 
strange  descriptions  of  Leigh  Hunt's  domestic 
life  written  by  his  neighbour  Carlyle  in  hie 
journal.  May  24,  1834,  and  in  a  letter,  June  21, 
1839,  to  his  brother  Alexander  Carlyle ;  and  Mrs. 
Cross  (George  Eliot),  Holly  Lodge,  No.  31,  Wimble¬ 
don  Park-road,  Wandsworth,  occupied  by  her 
in  1859-60.  We  may  further  observe  that 
No.  56,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.,  also  marked 
with  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Boswell,  is  the  east 
half  of  the  house  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  or  to 
pupil  Webb,  which  has  been  inhibited  by  Sr 
Godfrey  Kneller.  Hudson  the  painter,  Hooletw 
translator  of  “  Ariosto,"  and  Frederick .W 
John  Grace.  Boswell  lived  there  in  L8W 
when  occupied  with  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  he  brought  out  in  1791. 
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member  23,  i9°5-] 


New  Yobk. — The  New 
l»w™BSU  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
■  c  Merritt,  an  American  arch.- 

and  designs  tor  a  hotel  to 
I 'flUiMr.  Adams  S  land  in  Thirty- 
'■^iXne "third  straeta.  The  hotel  will 
01  *■"’  .!«  50O  visitors,  Upon  forty  floors,  and 
P^Ht  of  gome  600  ft.  The  cost  is 
•^‘teStlreen  400.000/.  and  600.000/. 
,’n-RCB  LlMlNOTON- — A  fund  13 
fl  bg  iranon  of  the  roof  and  the 
llfjf  the  fabric  at  the  north-east  of 
Si.  Marv’s  Church.  Liming- 
u.Uer.  county  Somerset.  Mr.  h. 
architect,  has  made  a  report, 

,  -.-ion  that  a  sottloment  at  that  point 
ITm  part,  of  the  fall  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
sioac  slabs  which  cover  the  chapel, 
ad  which  contains  the  canopied  tomb, 
„of  Sir  Richard  Gyverney,  founder  of 
ha*  a  pointed  barrel-shaped  vault, 
JJL  constructed  of  slabs  of  Ham  stone, 
\L*r.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset  pre- 
the  bring  of  Limington  to  Cardinal 
"ijOO;  ’t  was  his  first  preferment,  and 
et  Appears  on  a  pew  in  the  chancel. 
|nn  Sd  the  chantry  in  1329;  the 
■"T,  th«  ohoroh  was  restored  in  1870,  and 
Hr.  T.  Gordon  c  rried  out  a  restoration 
ifciainainder  of  the  fabric. 

^  i\  Cement  Notes. — The  British  Consul 
aco  Marques  reports  that,  of  a  total  of 
B tool  imported  last  year,  Germany  supplied 
bib  and  the  United  Kingdom  only  318 
0«mn  cement  seems  to  be  preferred  for 
BA.05  -  one  brand,  which  is  more  expensive 
the  British  article,  is  stated  to  be  more  even 
wrtllv  superior  in  quality,  and  to  be  very 
|  tater  packed :  other  brands  are  of  con- 
tri  infenor  quality,  but  they  are  good 
A  (or  ordinary  purposes  and  cheaper  than 

L  from  the  United  Kingdom. - The 

n'of  cement  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
_mr comprised,  in  metric  tons,  18,994  from 
!!•.••!!  Sw  .-ill'll.  1..V14  fro m  I  loll- 
twifrom  Russia,  and  1  from  Belgium  ;  from 
Tailed  Kingdom,  nil.  The  British  Consul 
urns  this  state  of  things  to  the  fact  that 
r  foreign  competitors  continue  to  supply  the 
H  with  an  inferior  article  at  a  very  much 

■9  price.” - In  Uruguay  last  year  cement 

it  value  of  8,367/.  was  imported  from  the 
liiei  Kingdom,  a  considerable  improvement 

■  the  previous  five  years’  average  of  6.465Z. 
-Iht  demand  for  British  cement  in  Malaga 

Mr,  Consul  Haggard)  is  very  limited.  Of 
td  cement,  an  inferior  “  Portland  ”  of 
:  manufacture  is  chiefly  used,  prices  being 
U,  and  38  francs  per  ton  in  sacks  for  the  various 
s«c.i.f.  Malaga.  Belgian  cement  also  finds 
ibt,  the  price  obtained  being  34  francs  per  ton 
Malaga.  Several  of  the  principal  brands 
traan  cement  are  offered,  but  with  poor 
a.  the  prices  required— viz.,  1/.  18s.  6d.  to 
1  barrels  and  2/.  3s.  in  sacks  c.i.f.  Malaga — 

!  Mo  high  for  Spanish  buyers.  Cement  of 
ah  manufacture  is  purchased  to  some  extent 
Kal  buyers  from  Catalonia  and  the  north, 
Mb  are  now  being  established  in  the  south, 
“lb  most  important  cement  works  in  the 
MM  of  Barcelona  are  situated  near  the  town 
ftkkde  Lillet,  and  belong  to  a  company.  The 
consists  of  three  rotary  kilns  and  the  neces- 
Hchinery  for  rock  reduction  and  clinker 
<■  The  machines  and  kilns  are  placed  in 
b!  levels,  and  form  what  is  known  as  a 
J  plant.  The  plant  is  driven  by  vertical 
I*  Mater-wheels,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
is  furnished  by  a  waterfall  conducted 
Ifcaull  by  metal  piping,  about  three  miles  in 
providing  about  2,400  horse-power.  The 
is  taken  from  a  lignite  mine  in  the 
•?•  The  whole  property  is  very  extensive, 
«ludes  asphalt,  cement  rock,  coal,  and 
**j*®“-  Up  to  the  present  some  100,000/. 

1  wo  spent.  The  output  of  cement  is 
JW  tons  per 1  i  .1  v . 

Iron's  Parish  Church,  Edinburgh. 
ttsehurch  has  recently  been  repainted  and 
S16"  Mwsre.  J-  Ballantine  &  Son,  of 
•toi.  executed  the  work  from  designs  and 

■  we  direction  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
bbtu  °8UI"  1,CDL0W- — The  unveiling  of 
•Udfo*  w»r  memorial  which  has  boen  placed 
•■town  hall,  took  place  on  the  16th  inst. 
jM  .wian  Jones  was  the  sculptor,  and  the 
pMjvucast  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  A.  B. 
|^*  C®.,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

■BsotooiCAL  Discovery  in  Berkshire. — 

^■neAviUons  near  the  village  of  Watchfield, 
luue  Wellington  Wood,  Berkshire,  have 
P*  on  old  Roman  viilogo.  A  well  16  ft. 
containing  pieces  of  pottery  and  coins 
The  coins,  twenty-four  of 
.  been  found,  are  mostly  of  the  time 
A**ectus- 

Kr^*TI0?t  or  Bolton  Percy  Church. — 
ion  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints  at 
13  now  nearly  completed.  The 
iliA-Sw,08  *°  ***  ^0f***,r*  Post.  has  in- 
^Ooonng  and  certain  minor  structural 
process  of  which  several 
made.  A  church,  presum- 
.  Wood  hero  at  the  time  of  Domesday, 


and \  there  was  subsequently  an  Early  English 
church  on  the  site,  of  which  little  is  known.  The 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1424,  and  during  the 
re-flooring  of  the  Steeton  Chapel  several  traces 
were  found  of  the  Early  English  church  which 
preceded  it.  With  the  exception  of  some  valu¬ 
able  miserere  seats  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel, 
and  which  probably  belonged  to  the  early  church 
referred  to,  the  seating  arrangements  date  from 
the  year  1631.  They  were  of  the  square  pew 
order,  and  were  mostly  in  excellent  preservation, 
being  of  good  oak.  Many  of  them  had  panels  on 
which  were  painted  the  escutcheons  of  local 
families.  Traces  of  the  shields  still  remain.  They 
have  been  repaired,  where  necessary,  and  are  now 
rearranged,  so  that  they  all  face  to  the  eastward. 
The  old  longitudinal  pews  in  the  north  aisle  have 
been  similarly  treated,  the  whole  being  restored 
as  far  as  possible  to  what  was  believed  to  be  its 
ancient  condition  and  position.  The  Renaissance 
pulpit  has  been  removed  from  its  former  position, 
half-way  dow‘n  the  nave,  and  has  been  re-erected 
outside  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  against  the 
south  respond  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  mural 
monument  to  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  which 
was  formerly  affixed  to  the  respond  of  the  arch 
and  dominated  the  “  Appleton  ”  pew,  has  been 
re-erected  between  the  first  and  second  windows 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  pillar  was  seriously 
damaged  to  make  room  for  the  Fairfax  monu¬ 
ment  and  had  really  rendered  the  arch  unsafe. 
That  has  now  been  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Wherever  possible  the  old  material  has  been 
utilised,  and  where  new  material  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  it  has  been  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
other.  All  the  seats,  except  those  in  the  Steeton 
and  Brockett  Chapels,  face  the  east,  and  those 
which  are  retained  in  the  Steeton  Chapel  and  the 
Nun  Appleton  seats  have  been  brought  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  the  pewing.  The  ancient 
piece  of  screen  at  the  front  of  the  Steeton  choir, 
with  its  traces  of  colouring,  has  been  retained,  and 
somewhat  extended  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  reading  desk.  The  old  monu¬ 
mental  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  church  have  been 
retained,  the  pillars  and  dressed  stone  work  of 
the  arches  and  windows  have  been  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  plaster  has  been  repaired 
throughout.  Among  the  antiquarian  discoveries 
were  two  altar  slabs,  found  under  the  floors  of  the 
seats  of  the  two  side  chapels.  These  have  been 
placed  on  the  floor  of  that  part  of  the  Steeton 
Chapel  not  occupied  by  seats,  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Several  memorial  stones  minus  the 
brasses  were  discovered,  but  only  one  with  the 
brass  intact.  This  records  the  death  of  Lady 
Eleanor  Selbie,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Ferdi¬ 
nando  Fairfax,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Selbie,  of 
Twizel,  who  died  in  1670,  and.  was  buried  in  the 
Brockett  Chapel.  It  has  been  relaid  as  nearly 
in  situ  as  was  compatible  with  its  being  seen.  The 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Bilson,  of  Hull. 

War  Memorial,  Gateshead. — The  Gateshead 
war  memorial  is  to  be  erected  in  Saltwell  Park, 
and  will  be  unveiled  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  John 
French  on  November  11  next.  The  pedestal, 
which  is  of  granite,  with  carved  decorations  of 
laurel  and  bay  leaves,  is  surmounted  by  a  life- 
size  bronze  figure  of  “  Peace  Crowning  the 
Heroes,”  the  total  height  being  about  22  ft.  6  in. 
Mr.  Francis  Doyle  Jones  is  the  sculptor. 

Almshouses,  Spalding. — The  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Kingston,  F.S.I.,  auctioneer,  who  died  on  the 
6th  inst.,  has  left,  in  addition  to  numerous 
bequests  and  legacies,  by  a  codicil  to  the  will, 
upon  trust  2,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  to 
erect  thereon  not  less  than  four  almshouses  in 
Spalding.  The  trustees  are  to  employ  his  friend 
Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  of  Stamford,  as  architect. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.- 
Employment  in  the  building  trades  continued 
dull  during  August,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
rather  better  than  a  month  ago.  The  improve¬ 
ment  affected  bricklayers  and  plumbers  generally, 
masons  in  England,  and  slaters  in  Scotland  ;  in 
other  branches  there  was  little  change.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  it  was  generally  rather 
worse,  although  in  some  branches  an  improve¬ 
ment  took  place.  The  falling  off  compared 
with  a  year  ago  affected  all  occupations  with  the 
exception  of  plumbers  and  slaters,  and,  in  some 
cases,  bricklayers,  masons  and  carpenters.  The 
percentage  of  trade  union  carpenters  and  joiners 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  August  was  6-6, 
which  compares  with  the  same  percentage  as  a 
month  ago  and  6-9  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  The 
percentage  of  trade  union  plumbers  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  August  was  8-9  compared  with 
10-1  in  July  and  9-2  a  year  ago. — Labour  Gazette. 

Birkenhead  Building  Trade  Dispute. — Mr. 
A.  A.  Hudson,  the  arbitrator  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  dispute  between  the  Birkenhead  and 
Wirral  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association 
and  the  Birkenhead  and  District  Operative  Car¬ 
penters’  and  Joiners’,  Bricklayers’,  and  Stone¬ 
masons’  societies  respectively,  has  issued  his 
award.  The  principal  differences  between  the 
parties  arose  out  of  the  employers’  proposal  that 
in  /inter  the  men  should  breakfast  before 
coming  to  work.  The  employers  desired  that 


the  hours  of  work  in  winter  should  be  reduced, 
and  had  proposed  that  the  summer  period  should 
be  extended  and  the  winter  period  reduced,  so 
that  the  aggregate  hours  worked  through  the 
year  should  not  be  materially  reduced,  but  that 
the  men  should  breakfast  before  starting. 
The  arbitrator  rejected  the  proposal  that  the 
men  should  breakfast  before  starting.  He 
awarded  in  each  case  that  the  winter  period,  which 
formerly  was  from  November  1  to  the  end  of 
February,  should  be  the  six  weeks  before  and 
the  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  and  that  the  winter 
working  hours  should  be  42 J  a  week  (instead  of 
47  as  formerly),  the  starting  time  being  changed 
from  7  a.m.  to  7.46  a.m.  in  this  period. 

- - 

legal. 

ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  the  case 
of  Fernley  v.  N.  Fortescue  &  Sons,  Limited, 
was  in  the  list  for  hearing  on  a  motion  by  the 
plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  until  the  trial  or  further  order  from 
obstructing  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C.,  in  support  of  the 
motion,  said  that  the  defendants  desired  an 
adjournment  in  order  to  answer  the  plaintiff’s 
affidavits,  and  they  undertook  in  the  meantime 
not  to  build  their  walls  higher  at  the  side  of  their 
buildings.  There  was  a  wall  with  a  skylight 
over  it,  and  defendants  would  undertake  not  to 
break  into  that  wall  pending  the  adjournment. 

His  lordship  granted  the  adjournment  on  these 
terms.  _ 


BUILDING  IN  ALLEGED  BREACH  OF 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  case  of  Allen  v.  Brown  Brothers,  Limited, 
was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice 
Bray,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on  Wednesday, 
on  the  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  until  the 
trial  of  the  action  or  further  order  from  building 
in  alleged  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  and  from  excavating  within 
10  ft.  of  and  below  the  plaintiff’s  foundations. 
On  the  application  of  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C., 
his  lordship  allowed  the  motion  to  stand  over  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  answer  certain  affidavits 
filed  by  the  defendants. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Barff  v.  Mann,  Crossman,  &  Paulin* 
Limited,  was  in  the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bray,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge,  on 
Wednesday,  on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an 
interim  injunction  restraining  until  the  trial  or 
further  order  the  defendants  building  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C.,  said  that  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  motion  should  stand 
over  for  a  fortnight,  the  defendants  undertaking 
in  the  meantime  not  to  raise  their  walls  abutting 
on  the  ancient  windows  of  the  plaintiff  so  as  to 
interfere  with  his  ancient  lights. 

His  lordship  assented. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 


19,770  of  1904. — J.  Sanderson  :  Metal  Sash 
Frames  for  Windows  and  the  Like. 

This  relates  to  metal  sash  frames  for  windows 
and  the  like,  and  consists  in  the  method  of 
forming  a  locking  joint  where  the  bars  interlock 
with  each  other  and  also  at  their  ends.  In 
carrying  out  the  invention  the  bar  is  formed, 
having  a  narrow  straight  slit  formed  by  cutting 
away  a  portion  of  the  lower  projecting  flanged 
part  of  its  head  on  each  side  opposite  or  above 
the  narrow  slitted  part,  and  extending  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  latter.  The  other 
bar  is  formed  with  a  dovetailed  slit, .  and,  on 
inserting  a  sash  bar  with  the  narrow  slit  within 
the  door  having  the  widened  out  slit,  the  former 
can  be  pressed  to  interlock  with  the  latter 
without  the  aid  of  heat. 


20,616  of  1904. — J.  H.  Webb  and  R.  S.  Under¬ 
hill  :  Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  use  with  a 
Flushing  Cistern. 

A  disinfecting  apparatus  for  use  with  a  flushing 
cistern,  which  comprises  a  reservoir  for  the 
disinfectant,  a  chamber  which  is  normally  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  reservoir, 
but  is  placed  in  communication  therewith  for 
a  short  time  each  time  the  flushing  apparatus 
is  operated,  and  an  outlet  from  the  chamber 
through  which  the  contents  thereof  flow  into  the 
flushing  cistern,  but  through  which  no  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  chamber 
can  flow  during  any  period  while  the  chamber 
is  in  communication  with  the  reservoir. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  V*1’®** 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  be 
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21,647  of  1904. — R.  Rowbotham  and  R.  Row- 
botham.  Ltd.  :  Loose  Ashguards  or  Tidies 
for  Domestic  Fireplaces. 

A  loose  ashguard  consisting  of  a  central  part  and 
two  end  parts  with  the  latter  hinged  to  the 
former,  and  designed  to  fold  outwards  and 
occupy  the  usual  position,  or  fold  inwards  and 
lie  behind  the  said  central  part,  the  said  central 
part  formed  with  an  opening  at  its  lower  edge, 
and  provided  with  a  cover  or  lid,  which  normally 
closes  the  said  opening,  and  on  being  moved  is 
destined  to  uncover  such  opening  for  allowing 
dust,  etc.,  to  be  swept  behind  the  ashguard. 
22,292  of  1904. — W.  Miller  :  Kitchen  Orates. 
This  relates  to  a  bracket  shelf  which  replaces  the 
usual  sliding  fret,  and  is  composed  of  a  flat 
plate,  which  may  be  of  oblong  form,  but  suitably 
shaped  to  clear  the  fire  bars,  and  at  one  end  it  is 
pivoted  to  the  range  front  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  grate.  The  hinge  or  pivot  pin  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  formed  by  lengthening  that  of  the 
usual  fire  door,  but  it  may  be  formed  by  a 
separate  pin,  a  thimble-piece  being  formed  on 
the  shelf  to  provide  a  suitable  bearing  on  the 
pivot  pin. 

22,709  of  1904. — Illingworth,  Ingham,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  H.  O.  Ingham:  Adjustable  School- 
seats. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  class  of  seat  that 
has  a  pillar-like  base,  and  has  for  its  object  means 
whereby  the  said  seat  may  be  easily  adjusted  in 
height.  The  raising,  lowering,  and  locking 
device  consists  of  a  stem  piece  carrying  a  rack, 
a  recessed  standard  for  receiving  the  stem-piece, 
arranged  with  a  nesting  socket,  and  a  pinion 
solid  with  a  shank  piece,  a  collar  and  handle 
nested  in  the  said  socket,  all  capable  of  being 
locked  tightly  together  by  a  central  bolt,  winged 
nut  and  screw  on  the  said  bolt,  whether  fitted 
with  an  outer  collar  or  not. 

23,869  of  1904. — A.  W.  Storey  :  Fusible  Link 
applicable  for  Certain  Forms  of  Automatic  Fire 
Extinguishing  Sprinklers,  for  Fireproof  Doors, 
and  other  Similar  Purposes. 

A  flexible  link  made  in  two  parts,  each  carrying  a 
loop  or  eye,  and  connected  together  by  a  screwed 
joint,  one  part  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder 
formed  of  a  suitable  metal,  preferably  copper, 
and  then  filled  with  sensitive  solder,  which  is 
afterwards  drilled  out  so  as  to  leave  a  thin 
lining  of  solder  in  which  a  screw  thread  is  then 
cut.  The  second  part  of  the  link  consists  of  a 
small  plug  screw  threaded  to  correspond  with 
the  thread  in  the  cylinder. 

6,006  of  1905. — J.  C.  Rattenbury  :  Method  of 
Roof  Glazing. 

A  method  of  roof  glazing  characterised  by  the 
roof  bars  having  a  double  rebate  so  arranged 
that  in  an  ordinary  downpour  the  rain  finds  its 
way  between  the  sides  of  the  panes  into  the 
angle  or  trough  formed  by  the  incline  of  the  inner 
rest  and  the  side  of  the  roof  bar,  but  in  the  event 
of  very  heavy  rains  the  surplus  water  forces  its 
way  under  the  panes  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
inclined  rest  into  the  groove  between  the  rest. 
6,767  of  1905. — L.  H.  Major  :  Roofing  Tiles. 
Roofing  tiles  having  on  their  outer  faces  longi¬ 
tudinal  rolls  or  curved  corrugations  or  ribs,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  tiles  are  placed  in 
position  in  roofing  the  said  corners  or  ribs  extend 
in  a  continuous  straight  line  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  roof  as  distinct  from  a  stepped  manner. 
9,070  of  1905. — C.  Wittkowsky  :  Process  for 
Uniting  Pieces  of  Wood,  Especially  Veneers. 
Process  for  uniting  pieces  of  wood,  especially 
veneers  for  the  production  of  panels,  chair  seats, 
and  the  like,  consisting  in  the  application  of 
a  cementing  medium  of  the  consistence  of  dough, 
and  containing  very  little  water,  upon  one  of 
the  surfaces  or  on  both  surfaces  that  are  to  be 
united,  and  then  at  once,  without  any  drying  of 
the  adhesive,  uniting  the  parts  in  a  hot  press. 
9,238  of  1905. — L.  Ives  and  F.  E.  Gregory  : 

Door  Opening  and  Closing  Apparatus. 

A  door-operating  device  comprising  a  yielding 
platform,  a  support  having  side  bars  located 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  platform,  rocking  arms 
journaled  upon  the  support  on  each  side  of  the 
platform,  means  to  connect  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties  of  oppositely  arranged  rocking  arms,  means 
located  at  the  sides  of  the  platform  to  connect 
the  corresponding  rocking  arms,  mechanism 
connecting  one  of  the  rocking  arms  with  the 
door  to  open  the  door,  and  springs  arranged  at 
the  sides  of  the  platform  to  restore  the  platform 
to  normal  position. 

9,631  of  1905. — W.  J.  Pitt:  Means  for  Preventing 
the  Shaking  of  Window  Sashes. 

This  consists  of  a  paralleled  piece  of  metal, 
wedge-shaped  at  one  or  both  ends,  which,  by 
means  of  a  set  screw  through  a  bracket,  keeps 
the  window  close  to  the  beading  and  prevents 
shaking. 

18,037  of  1904. — J.  Peignon  :  Machine  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Fencing. 

A  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing,  the 
said  machine  consisting  in  the  confbination  of 


the  following  elements  : — Adjustable  reels  from 
which  the  wires  are  unwound,  guides  for  the  said 
wires,  differential  tension  regulatoi’s  correspond¬ 
ing  respectively  with  each  of  the  said  guides  and 
.receiving  the  wires  guided  by  the  latter,  twisters 
respectively  fixed  on  hollow  shafts  connected 
respectively  to  each  of  the  tension  regulators, 
and  serving  to  twist  the  wires  round  the  fencing 
bars  individually  passed  between  the  wires 
into  the  twisters,  a  device  for  tightening  the  wires 
surrounding  the  bar  during  the  twisting,  pushers 
for  advancing  the  paling  out  of  the  twisters, 
intermittently  operated  sprocket  chains  for 
moving  forward  the  fencing  hooked  to  the  same, 
and  thereby  causing  the  reels  to  unwind  a  fresh 
length  of  the  wires  to  be  worked,and  suitable  means 
for  simultaneously  operating  all  the  twisters, 
the  pushers  of  the  paling,  each  of  the  twisters 
and  the  sprocket  chains  advancing  the  fencing, 
the  rotation  of  the  shafts  actuating  the  twisters 
taking  place  at  the  required  moment  alternately 
in  opposite  directions. 

22,043  of  1904. — A.  G.  Grice  and  G.  Anderson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Automatic  Sawing,  Moulding,  and 
Dressing  of  Stone  and  the  like. 

Machine  for  the  sawing,  moulding,  and  dressing 
of  stone  and  the  like,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  reeiprocatory  table,  on  which 
the  stone  lies,  with  a  cross  guide  operated  when 
desired  by  vertical  screws,  a  slide  operated  by 
hand  or  by  power,  a  saw  and  a  disc  carried  by 
and  operated  from  such  slide,  two  templates 
carried  by  adjustable  brackets  on  each  side  of 
the  tablej  rollers  on  the  cross  guide  which  bear 
on  the  templates,  and  slotted  brackets  on  the 
cross  guide  for  receiving  nuts,  and  blocks  for 
jamming  such  nuts. 

22,465  of  1904. — J.  W.  Knights,  W.  Drake,  and 
W.  R.  Stanton  :  Manufacture  of  Concrete 
Slabs,  Blocks,  and  the  like. 

Apparatus  for  moulding  hollow  concrete  blocks 
or  slabs  by  pressure  in  a  mould,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  vertical-sided,  collapsible,  or 
separate  moulding-box,  a  rammer  fitted  therein 
and  recessed  to  give  passage  to  the  core,  and  a 
vertical-sided  core  which  is  collapsible  in  two 
directions  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  freely 
removed  from  within  the  cavity  formed  in  the 
block  or  slab ;  the  said  vertical-sided  easing 
is  formed  of  flexible  material  locally  stiffened 
on  its  inner  side  and  adapted  to  be  collapsed 
in  two  directions  under  external  pressure,  a 
removable  cover  for  said  casing  adapted  to  wedge 
apart  the  sides  of  the  casing  at  its  upper  end, 
and  cam  mechanism  operated  by  a  rod  passing 
through  the  cover,  said  rod  serving  to  hold  the 
core  upon  the  casing  and  to  retain  the  core  as  a 
whole  in  position  within  the  mould. 

9,439  of  1905. — H.  R.  Romney  :  Fireproof 
Casings  and  Covers  for  Electric  Conductors. 
Fireproof  casings  and  covers  for  electric  con¬ 
ductors,  consisting  of  asbestos  fibre  boards, 
grooved  whilst  in  a  dry  state  by  cutting  longi¬ 
tudinal  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  such  boards, 
said  boards  being  cut  into  parallel  strips  and 
strengthened  and  hardened  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda 
in  water.  The  strips  are  then  dried  and  the 
grooves  smoothed  by  suitable  smoothing  tools. 
14,880  of  1905. — F.  Schluter,  G.  Rausche,  and 
L.  Geusen  :  Means  for  Protecting  the  Interior  of 
Buildings  and  Objects  against  Fire,  and  for 
Extinguishing  Fire. 

Method  and  means  for  preventing  the  interior 
of  buildings  and  objects  against  fire,  and  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fire,  which  consists  in  storing  dry 
pulverulent  mineral  substances  in  receptacles 
above  the  objects  or  place  to  be  protected,  from 
which  receptacles  the  said  substances  are  dis¬ 
charged  when  required  in  the  form  of  spray  on 
to  the  objects  by  means  of  any  suitable  known 
spraying  device. 

3,929  of  1905. — J.  Fichefet  :  Facing  of  Banks, 
Slopes,  and  the  like.  . 

This  consists  in  apparatus  for  the  application 
to  banks,  slopes,  batters,  and  the  like,  of  an 
uniform  layer  of  gravel,  or  the  like,  or  for  level¬ 
ling  hard  or  soft  ground,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  with  a  platform,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  either  of  a  plate  for  the  distribution 
of  the  gravel,  a  knife  for  cutting  projections  of 
the  ground,  or  of  a  roller  for  compressing  and 
smoothing  the  same,  said  platform  being  mounted 
upon  a  float  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 
rocking,  and  upon  which  a  facing  screen  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  POET. 

September  6.— By  H.  &  E.  L.  Cobb  (at 
Rochester). 

Shorne,  Kent  — “  Woodlands  ”  and  22  a.  0  r. 


12  p.,  f .  £2,000 

Smith-st.,  “  Prospect  -  place  Cottages  ” 

(three),  f .  410 

“  Court  Lodge  "  or  “Swillows  Farm,”  52  a. 

1  r.  2  p.,  f .  2,200 

“  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ”  and  “  Little  Dover  ” 

Fields,  15  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  f .  700 

“  Barrett's  Folly  ”  (residence)  and  Fruit 
Plantation,  6  a.  0  r.  11  p  f .  700 


Abberton, 


September  7.-B, ~ 

rasaSfeS*  * 


— p ,  t. . 

September  9.-B,  ;  „ 

Seland,  Che.bi,e._?S'l  “  1,1 
Ferry  Bank  Farm  ”'! . .  . 

Waterloo  Farm  ”  os  l74, a' 8  7  P.,  ( ,(s 

a 

"  Bed  Houses  "  (two  . .  > 

langtoKt  W,')."  ! 

u 

plm1,e„7oliOO,D,.b,gb.^;B.«^ 

mburn.  If  H 

g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  261.  ..  '  D  U  W., 

;'ui  » 

September  18.— Bp  Donatis  » 

P«teh«ma.  aus8K.-The  SUni™*^ 

7  “n  !oiP"Ire‘‘-,e''.  aim/itS,  1 
Peckham  -9,  Wiilowbrook-Vd.,' 'li'lU*  51 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  311.  4s . }  ‘ 

By  G.  Herbert  A  Co. .  11 

Portman-pquare.— li,  Baker-st.  (at 

rental  of  2721.,  ut.  16^1.  .  .  Pt0fil  ,  v 

Marylebone.— 20,  Manchester-gt,  u  t 

g.r.  301,  y.r  1601 . 

September  14. — By  Avast  A  Provot* 

South  Lambeth.-li,yi3,  and  15.  Dawfirf, 

32  J  yrs.,  g.r.  181.,  w.r.  851. 16s.  ... 

36w^a26/h’8t‘’  U,t‘  26  ytS  ’  8  r' 3,1 12i  ^ 

_  ,  .  .  *  By  Rogers  Bro8.' .  lt 

Dulwich.— 24,  Elsie-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  61,  Ids,, 

62  and  64,  Silvester-rd.,  a.V.'Vu"™'  !! 

Rr.  101.,  w.r.  701.  48.... .  *  » 

Old  Kent-road.— Ormside-Bt.,  f.g.r.  26l„reveV. 
sion  in  71  . .  ^ 

Contractions  used  in  then  Jwh.-F.g.r.  (or  M»| 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ■  Lu  a 
Improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  (or  ground-rent;  r.lotwi 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  L  (or  lewehold  ■  1 1( 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental;  w.r,  lorwst 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  (or yearly rwW 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  n  je 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  (or road; «.(; 
square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  ores,  forcreecett 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  (or  yard ;  gr.  t 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  (or  public-house  ;'o.  t 
offices ;  b.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letiet, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  witt  tie 
authors. 

We  cannot,  undertake  to  return  rejected  conn®* 
tions ;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  fcr 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  iota- 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  Will  At* 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  na«sit«W 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journal*  an  SOT 
DESIBED. 

A11  communications  must  be  authenticated  to  Ai 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  (or  psHi* 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  o(  uonjsw 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  boob  ui 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  m  utte, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  ti 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  *“* 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  rt.wt 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  m 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  doe*  not  necessarily  inf? 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  bterw, and 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOl^ 
relating  to  advertisements  and  pnRl 

ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  POBLbTO 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 
Wednesday  Septehbee  27. 
rovident  Institution  ol  Builders'  Form 
7orhs. — Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  1 

Saturday,  September  SO. 
nrtbern  Architectural  Assocwfion. — Students  Sttw 


September  23, 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

-jr«sir: 

’'"Sr^kss.'' 

«^KSBw«sa. 

rHAB0«S  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
nrriTl0^ iggTcODNTYA^ ^ND°OTHKR  ’’councils, 

*•!>  PUBLIC  UOMI’ANI  K8,  SALKS  BY 

^eLlKOAlXSnOUNCKMKNTS,  etc.,  etc 

aim  or  infer  ...  . .  ‘ 

guddBkWlUB. 


-kidditlonn  un« . 

gpSiSSBSAHiiMffi0 
^S®SS5b==:  M 

~riMof  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  pa*e, 
o'*  application  to  the  Publisher. 

tfTCATIONR  WANTED  (Single-handed-Labour  only). 

ibout  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d. 

U:t  kldilienal  line  (about  ten  wordB) .  °8' ort- 

pripaynknt  is  absolutely  necessary. 

, .  .Ut  Ml  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
•  ',,hle  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 

"THE BOlLDiK,"  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

.t-tiMfS..  for  the  current  week’B  Issue  are  received  up  to 
riiii  .Xt  pjn.  on  THURSDAY,  but  Classification  is 
rUll°  ,.  lh,PSse  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
I  NK  n  m  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the 
w  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNkb- 
Bt.  __ - - - 

UTIUTIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
>  i“tO  DISCONTINUE  Bame  must  reach  the  Office  before 
grtoSco WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

TtoFtbiUher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 

« . «»s»*.«RtafWMSSE?ssa# 


MOSS  advertising  in  “THB  BUILDEB”  may  have  JbpUM 
ale  ib  Ofti  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,/ree  of 
,  Utters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  Bent, 
m  mth  no liident  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
. .  — “--rs  the  week  after  publication. 


EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
SUL  CIRCULATION,  Is  Issued  every  week. 


IBICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mp  price*  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Osslity  ind  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
•tab  ihould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
SB  information, 

BRICKS,  &o. 

£  s.  d. 

tad  Stock*. .  1  8  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

kwh  Stock*  and 

tank*  ........  MO  „  „  „ 

ficni  Stock*  ...  a  0  0  „  „  „ 

B. .  1  7  0 

fcd  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
tatPirehamBed  3  12  0 
taiBcd  Pressed 
Salon  Facing  5  0  0 
tat  Bine  Pressed 
SaJordshire ...  4  2  6 

h.  Bullnose .  4  7  6 

tai  Stourbridge 
fn  Brick* .  4  0  0 


at  railway  dep6t. 


fcuie  ll&icis, 
tat  White  and 
Iwy  Glared 

taftehers  . 12  0  0 

. 11  0  0 

Ohm,  Bullnoee, 

Flats . 16  0  0 

DmN» Stretchers  19  0  0 
Jwble  Headers...  16  0  0 
C*  Side  and  two 

. 1>  0  0 

T»o  Side*  and 

wm . ao  0  0 

W,  Cham, 
wrred,  Squints  20  0  0 
ta*.  Dipped  Salt 


■a,  »nd  Header  12  0  0  .. 

WBoDnoee,  ” 

,*«*• .  14  0  0  „  „ 

"tafciMehan  15  0  0 

«taH*adera„  14  0  0  „  ”  " 

w  Id*  and  two  ** 

JMu.—  U  °  0 . 

00 . 

&  wt 

2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

-  s.  d. 

Rdlret  8“d . .  |  JP«r  7“d.  delivered. 

ptassSisg  j  »■}-  * 

2) °r  ^me  *8  6I0^UB'Te  of  the  ordinary 

. i!_28J3d-  delivered 

w*  ireday  in  tack*  27s. Oa.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt* 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gone,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  65  per  ft.  onbe. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggonB, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . .  1  8*  ••  »» 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  wharf...  2  1  ,,  ,1 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  25  „  „ 

d* 

Ancaater  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  onbe,  deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  }  6  »  » 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  »»  •• 

Daxley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  2  •• 

ClosebumBedFreeBtone  2  0  „  » 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  i> 

York  Stone— .Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  » 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  ,,  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  llj  „  » 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7J  „  » 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft. cube,  , , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . • .  3  0  ,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  •»  11 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . 0  5  i,  n 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blooks  2  0  per  ft.  cute. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly,  dep(  t . 

n  »,  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  ,,  „ 

„  „  ,,  2  in.  do.  0  85  „  1, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  *  b.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d 

20x12  „  „  13  17  6  „  „ 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „  » 

20  x  12  „  „  .»  13  15  0  „  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  ..  7  5  0  „  „ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6  ,,  ,, 

16  x  8  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

20  X  10  best  Eureka 
unfading 

green  .  15  17  6  ,,  ,, 

20x12  „  „  18  7  6,, 

18  x  10  ..  ,,  IS  5  0  „  „ 

16  X  8  „  „  10  5  0  „  „ 

20x10  permanent 

green  . 11  12  6  ,,  ,, 

18x10  „  ..  «  12  6  ». 

16  X  8  „  »  6  12  6  „  .. 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depfit. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz . 

Best  Brosely  tiles. .  50  0  per  1000  t. 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  •> 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „ 

Do.  Ornamented  do .  60  0  „  »• 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0,,  „  ■> 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford-  _ 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  t(  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,,  >•  » 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  •>  >• 

Best  ‘‘Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000  t,  ,, 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles . 3  8  ,,  „  ,« 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  „  »  >• 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „  ••  »> 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles . 3  6  „  >•  •• 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  ,€  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . . .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens:  best  25  in.  by  7  in.  and  „„  „  „ 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  25  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7in.and8in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds . . .  0  10  0  „  »»  »» 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  45  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in..,,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  11  in.  by  7  in.  . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

a  in . . .  10  0  » 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . ...» . .  4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  8  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  n.) . .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 


WOOD  (continued). 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  ner  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

8  in.  by  9  in.  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

illow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

_ _ i,  25  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . .  13  10  0 

Battens,  25  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  '  * 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals. 


Second  : 


Do. 


Battens . 

Third  yellow  deal 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens . . . 

White  Sea  1 


Pitch-pine:  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  ....,, . 

Small  „  „  . . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . . . . 

j  in.  do.  do . ...... 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . .......... 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  . . . 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . . . . . . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . 

1$  in.  By  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . . . . . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . •••••• . . 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . 

j  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  w1" 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do. 

Jin.  by  7  in.  white  do. 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  - 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ao. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . «... . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . . . . . 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ... 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . . . . 

Flitch  Plates . . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 


11  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

21  0 

0 

22  10 

0 

18  0 

0 

19  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

15  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

14  10 

0 

16  0 

n 

11  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

13  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

14  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

14  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

11  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

16  10 

0 

20  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

44  0 

0 

upwards. 

32  0 

0 

M 

33  0 

0 

28  0 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

9 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

6 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

9 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

9 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  0  10 

0  1 

0 

17  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

Per  square. 

0  IS 

6 

0  l7 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

(  0  16 

0 

1  0 

0 

'  0  12 

0 

0  14 

6 

!  0  12 

6 

0  15 

0 

,  0  15 

0 

0  16 

« 

\  0  11 

0 

0  t3 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

6 

0  12 

9 

0  15 

0 

£  s.  d. 

6  0  0 


METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 


7  10 
9  10 


8  15 


Iron— 

Common  Bars  . . . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  -  qn  „  ... 

„  „  Galvanized  .........  I6. 10  d  ivauge.) 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size 
Sheet  Iron,  Black—  0  n  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  0  0 

”  ”  26  g".  11  15  ®  “• 

Sheet ’iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  qua^F 

Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by 2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . . . 10  u 

Ordinary  Bizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  u 

„  26  g.  . .  14  U  w 

8heet”lron,  ’’Galvanised,  flat, 

best  quality—  1(in  n  , 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .........  15  10  °  ,M 

„  „  Wjjj  “  ;;; 


£  b.  d. 
7  10  0 


9  10  0 


Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  i0 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

'  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ••• 

BeBt  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.A24g.  12  qO  0  ... 

Cut ’nails,  s”in.  to  6  in . .  9  k" 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  pej.  ton,  in  London. 

£  a.  d.  *  *•  d* 

Lk.d — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  18  6  ...  “ 

Pipe  in  coils  .  jg  6  ",  — 

MPiP»  .  g  6 

Compo  pipe . 

PBICES  CUBBENT, — Continued  on  page  »»»■ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

(For  noma  Contracts,  ole.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


I  Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Large  Shelter  or  Concert  Hall  with  Cafd  . . 

•BRANCH  LIBRARY  . 

Bridlington  Corporation. . . 

Greenwicli  Borough  Council  . 

35  guineas  and  20  guineas  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Fotm»  o(  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Paperhanging,  etc.,  at  Cottage  Homes,  Birmingham 

New  Building  for  Children,  Hunstanton  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Siftings  . 

Making-up  and  Paving  Private  Streets . 

Portland  Cement  . 

Sun  pi  v  of  Materials  for  Twelve  Months  . 

Painting  Scavenging  Depot,  etc . 

Supply  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Special  Castings  .... 

Sinking  and  Boring  a  Well  . 

•ADDITIONAL  OFFICES,  ETC.,  TO  TOWN  HALL 

Permanent  Way  for  Tramways  . . 

Electrical  Installations  at  Fire  and  Police  Stations. . 
Painting’and  Repairing  at  Workhouse,  Infirmary,  etc. 

Re-construction  of  Paving  . 

Making-up  Ridler-road . 

Erection  of  School  at  Mvland . 

Granite  or  Basalt  Macadam . 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas.  Halifax  . 

Supply  of  Stones  and  Gravel  . 

Remov.  &  Building  Steel  Girder  Bdge.  over  R.  Eden 
New  Classroom  at  North  Mundbam  Council  School 
New  School  at  Beckett-rd.,  Wheatley,  nr.  Doncaster 

Sanatorium  at  Allt  y  Mynydd,  Llanybyther  . 

Welsh  Granite  Macadam  . . 

Painting  at  Union  Workhonse . 

Improvement  Works,  Uhvell-road . 

•MAKING-UP  ROADS . 

Outbuildings,  near  Isolation  Hospital,  Beaufort _ 

New  School . 

Supply  of  Stores  for  Twelve  Months . ■ 

Supplying’*  Laying  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Filter  Beds,  etc  ; 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 1 

•EXTENSION  OF  ELECTRICITY  WORKS  . 

Extension  of  East  Roof  of  Glasgow  Central  Station 

Stoneware'Pipe  Sewer,  etc . 

Road-Making  and  Paving  Works  . 

Guernsey  Granite  and  Quartzite . . 

Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes,  Special  Castings,  Valves,  etc. 

.  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains.  Valves,  and  Specials  . 

Casting  and  Laying  Mains  . .' . 

Telephones  &  Elec.  Bells  at  Langho  Epileptic  Colony 

•ROAD-MAKING  AND  PAVING  WORKS . . 

Enlargement  of  P.O.  at  Harrogate  . 

Supply  of  Stoneware  Sewer  Pipes . 

Supply  of  Broken  Granite  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Cassiobridge  District . 

Sewerage  of  Rickmansworth-road  and  Hagden-lane 
•PORTER’S  OFFICE.  ASY..  SUTTON,  SURREY  .. 
•BOILER  H8E.  A  CHIMNEYJ8HAFT,  HOMERTON 

Wood  Paving  Works . 

•CONSTRUO.  LIGHT  RAILWAY.  WOOD  GREEN 

Bridge  Works,  Road  Widenings,  etc . 

New  School  at  Pallion  . 

Street-making  Works  . 

•NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  TILEHURST,  BERKS . 

Erection  of  Library  at  Northfield  . 

New  Fire  Station  . 

•ALTERATIONS  TO  EXISTING  BATTERY  RM. 

Supplying  and  Laying  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Steam  Rolling  . 

Addition  to  Administrative  Block  at  Hospital  _ 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

1,000  yds.  of  8toneware  Pipe  Drains  and  Other  Works 

Galvanized  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  . 

New  Schools,  Northwich  . 

^Making  of  Two  New  Streets,  etc..  Northwich . 

•NEW  SORTING  OFFICE  AT  DULWICH . 

•SUPERSTRUC.  NEWPWR.  STA..BLACKFRS..S.E. 
Two  Padded  Rooms,  etc.,  at  Workhouse.  Wordsley 
•LITHO.  STORE.Eto.,ORD.  SURVEY,  S’HAMPTON 

Suction  Gas-Producing  Plant  and  Gas  Engine . 

Bore-Hole  Pump  . . . 

•ERECTION  OF  BATH8 .  " 

•NEW  POLICE  OFFICES,  Etc.,  LEWES  . 

•ERECTION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL . 

•LAUNDRY,  BERRY  WOOD  ASY.,  N’HAMPTON 

Detached  Scarifier . 

New  Chapel  and  Schools,  Penarth . . . .  ] 

Materials  *  Labour  for  Drain.  Land  at  Sewage  Works 

Supply  of  Steel  Tubes  . 

Police  Residence  and  Lock-up  at  Lazonby  ...!.!! 

Retaining  Wall,  etc..  Guildford . . .  . 

•ADDITIONAL  WING,  BEXLEY  HEATH  'HOME 


King’s  Norton  Union . 

|  The  Committee . 

I  Tam  worth  R.D.C . 

j  Deal  Corporation . 

,  Leyton  U-D.C . 

j  Cowes  U.D.C . 

I  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Halifax  Corporation . 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corporation  . . . . 

IJoton-on-Severn  R.D.C . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Wemvss  Tramways  Committee  . . . . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Toxteth  Park  Guardians . 

Luddenden  Foot  U.D.C . 

Enfield  U.D.C . 

Colchester  Education  Committee  . , 
Grays  Thurrock  U.D.C . 

Saltash  U.D.C . 

Sevenoaks  R.D.C . 

West  Sussex  Education  Committee 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 
West  Wales  Sanatorium  Committee 

Bollington  U.D.C . 

|  Cardiff  Union  . 

i  Swanage  U.D.C . 

do. 

Ebhw  Vale  U.D.C . 

|  Bo’ness  and  Carriden  School  Board 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 

.Clay  Cross’U.D.C . 

j  Birming.,  Tame  A  Rea  Drain.  Bd. 

!  Brighton  Town  Council  . 

j  Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

j  Dartford  R.D.C.  . . 

I  Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C. . . . . . 

Cowes  U.D.C . 

8elby  U.D.C . 

do- 

Ohorlton  *  Man.  Joint  Asy.  Com. 

j  Willesden  District  Council  . . 

Commissioners  H.M.  Works,  etc.  .. 
Watford  U.D.C. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board., 
do. 

Dartford  U.D.C . 

Middlesex  C.C.  . 


do. 

Sunderland  Borough  Council . 

Rowley  Regis  U.D.C . 

Berkshire  Education  Committee  . . 
King’s  Norton  &  INorthfleld  U.D.C. 

Eastbourne  Corporation . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . . 

Lanark  C.C . 

Wrotham  U.D.C . 

Barnes  U.D.C . 

Long  Ashton  R.D.C . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

SouthalPNorwood  U.D.C . 

County  of  Chester  . 

do- 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Stourbridge  Union  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Horsfortli  U.D.C. 


do. 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 

East  Sussex  C-C . 

Bucks  Education  Committee . 

The  Visiting  Committee . 

Darlington  R.D.C . 

i  The  Trustees . 

Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C . 

I  Swansea  Town  Council  . 

Cumberland  C.C . 

|  Poyle  Charity  Estate  . 

|  Foresters’  Homes  Committee . 


Superintendent.  Cottage  Homes,  Northfield  near  Rirn>  „  L 

A.  P.  MacAlister,  20.  St.  Andrew’s-street. Camkrid 2 mlDRham  S'*  25 

Council’s  Surveyor,  22.  Church-street,  Tam  worth  8  .  fa 

i  Borough  Surveyor,  Deal .  .  do. 

!  Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Leyton  !! .  fa 

Council’s  Engineer.  Cowes.  I.  of  W . . . . .  fcptg 

Gas  Engineer,  45,  John-street.  Glasgow .  fa 

D.  Travis,  Town  Hall.  Halifax  . . .  fa 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Tunbridge  . .  *>■ 

Willcox  *  Raikea,  63.  Temple-row.  Birmingham  .  41 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Green  . •••  fa 

Stephen  Lollon,  36,  Victoria-streot.  8.W .  .  Sept  .• 

City  Treasurer.  Town  Hall.  Manchester  .  . .  fa 

Workhouse.  8mithdown-road.  Toxteth  Park  ' . ! .  fa 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Luddenden  Foot  . .  do. 

Council’s  8urvovor.  Public  Offices,  Enfield .  fa- 

C.  E.  Butcher.  Architect.  3.  Queen-street,  Colchester .  *> 

Council's  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Grays  ...  .  do. 

G.  Buckley  A  Son.  Architects,  Tower-chambers’  ilViiiav .  V- 

Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall.  Saltash  .  ’  '  X .  fa 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Edenbridge . ‘  . .  fa 

G.  C.  Vernon-Inkpen.  Architect,  40,  Commerolai-'rd '  Pertlnm,-,.'.'. 

County  Architect,  Countv  Hall.  Wakefield _  ’’ 10ttemouUl  fa 

E.  Collier.  Architect.  4,  Quay-street,  Carmarthen .  j  31 

Council  Offices.  Bollington,  near  Macclesfield  ..  .  r 

Union  Offices,  Queen’s-charabers,  Cardiff . .  “°- 

Councils  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swanage  ....’. .  J0- 

do.  J11, 

The  Town  Surveyor.  Ebbw  Vale  .  fa 

Smellie.  Taylor.  A  Browne.  167,  St.  Vincent-street  GiasVow .  a, 2 

Mr.  Duffin.  Stores  Department,  Osborne-street,  Manchester  ""  2  ' 

y H. ■  Albton-oh.mbera,  King-taet/NoltSSS  , 

J.  D.  Watson,  Engineer.  Tyburn,  near  Birmingham  "  ] 

T.  Garrett,  Architect,  30.  8hip-street.  Brighton  .  32' 

Company’s  Engineer.  Buclianan-street  Station,  Glasgow . 

W.  Harston,  Engineer,  8,  Hythe-strcet.  Dartford  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Catford,  S.E . .  3i 

Council's  Surveyor,  Argvle-road,  Sevenoaks ....”” .  J; 

Council’s  Engineer,  High-street,  Cowo3,  I.W...” . 

P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  S.W."  !!.**”!!!*’.""  Oct  3 
do.  "  j. 

Chorlton  Union  Offices,  All  Saints’.  Manchester.... 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn.  N.W.  .  d  ’ 

H.  G.  Nixon,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Infirmary-street!  Leeds" ’ "  Oct  1 

Council's  Engineer,  14,  High-street,  Watford .  ""  d0i 

2°-  io. 

„d°- 

do.  j.  , 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do.  do' 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Dartford . 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  8.W.  ’  da 

do.  do, 

Vaux  &  Mark,  Architects,  66.  John-street,  Sunderland .  Oct  5 

Council  Offices,  Old  Hill,  Staffs .  "  (jet.  6 

Edwin  C.  Pinks,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street, 's.W.'!.'!!  do, 

Council's  8nrveyor.  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath  . .  .  do. 

P.  A.  Robson,  Architect,  9.  Bridge-street,  8.W .  .  Oct.  * 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Engineer.  66,  Victoria-street,  S.W .  do. 

Warron  A  Stuart,  94.  Hope-street,  Glasgow  .  dc. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Borough  Green,  Sevenoaks  . lc. 

Council’s  Engineer.  High-street,  Mortlake,  S.W .  Oct) 

A.  P.  I.  Cottorcll,  Engineer,  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol  .  da. 

Council's  Engineer,  Pontvpridd  .  jj. 

Council’s  Engineer.  Public  Offices.  Southall .  .  Oct  10 

A.  E.  Powles,  Architect,  7,  Winnington-street,  Northwich  .  do. 

do.  do. 

J.  Wager.  H.Mw  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W .  do. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s-gate,  S.W .  do. 

Clerk’s  Office.  12,  Hagley-street,  Stourbridge .  Oct  11 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W.  I  .  Oct  12 

Council’s  Engineer,  10,  Park-row.  Leeds  .  Oct  16 

do.  do, 

Council  Houso.  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  8.W.. .  fa 

F.  J.  Wood,  County  Survoyor,  Lewes  .  Oct  21 

Harrington.  Ley,  A  Keikhum,  65.  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C .  No  date. 

C.  A.  Markham,  Guildbail-road,  Northampton  .  fa 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Union  Offices,  Darlington  .  fa¬ 
ll.  Bndgen.  Architect,  95.  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff .  fa 

Clerk’s  Office,  Newport.  Salop  .  fa 

Council’s  Engineer.  Guildhall.  Swansea .  do. 

G.  D.  Oliver,  County  Architect,  Carlisle  .  fa 

W.  G.  Lower.  Architect.  12a.  High-street,  Goiidford  .  fa 

J.  S.  Paul  A  Son,  31,  Bedford-row,  W.C .  fa 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary* 

AppUatlOJl 
to  be  in 

•TWO  TEMP.  ASSISTANTS  (ARCHT.’S  DEPT.) 
Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Glamorgan  Education  Committee. . 

Sheerness  U.D.C . 

Wantage  U.D.C.  . . 

31.  108.  and  11.  10s.  per  week . 

fcptS 
8ept» 
Sept  SO 
Oct  f 

Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector  . 

•ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT..  . 

13  Of . . 

September  23, 


i9°5-] 
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•vs  njipg^—Ciffllwwd/rom  W  381. 

lEiD,SM'-»«'‘»“'p1)r-t<)niillLonaon. 


I&tkffdi ...» . 

,  tooth*..- . 

1*  ttordi  — . 

,  tooth*. . 

I  a.  shod*  - . 

tooth*- . . 

fiiftos.Ui* . 

.  21  oz . 

tatbr’i  Boiled  Plate  .. 


aw* . 

POLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATE8. 
x  -Aril  - .  2jd.  per  ft.  delivered, 

Sid. 

3d. 

43d. 

3Jd. 

Sjd. 

5d. 

Sid. 

X 

Hid. 

2jd. 

OILS,  Ao.  £  «.  d. 

bUMriOdia^pM . per  gallon  0  1  7^ 

..indrum*. . 

fa*  in  Pipe*  . 

„  „  is  Darrels . 

„  „  in  drums . 

■toe,  id  barrels  . 

is  drums . . .  ,,  w  t  w 

aiGtonnd  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

kloiDr? .  19  5  0 

klmodOU Potty .  per  owt.  0  6  6 

Tkr . per  barrel  1  12  0 

VABNI8I1ES,  Ao.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

toteOih  Varnish  . . 

fib  Copal  Oak . . . 

fcyrbe  Pile  Elastic  Oak  . 

b»£re»  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Hard  drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 


AmEuCc  Carriage . . 

s*»  Pm  Elastic  Carnage.. 

hi  h>  Maple  . 

ho  hie  Donble  Copal  . 

ta  hie  French  Oil  . 

t a)  Ratting  Varnish  . 

Copal  Enamel . . . 

fcnhiePiMr- . 

k  .'urn  Gold  Sue . 

*5*1  Japan . 

ko!  Mahogany  Stain . 

hnrvi  Black . 

hfeBhd . 

Iksjj  . 

bet  lad  Brush  Polish . 


s5T‘v’«tme . t<«  30  5  H 

TaSilwW0* . .  30  0  0 


S** . *”*•  S  VI 

&*=:  0011 

s**- . 


►-plumbers’  . 


0  0  10  . 
0  oil  . 
0  1  5J. 
0  0  7  . 
0  0  84  . 
0  0  CJ  . 


0  1  9J 
0  19 

0  1  94 
0  1  11J 
0  3  10 
0  4  0 


0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•TJI  Sl'UDIR”  (Published  Weekly)  U  eupplied  DIBBCT 
■  atOiot  10  reBdenU  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
•  s»  nu  d  19a  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
B>*i«rct»,Ainertoa,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
'f.  «t>\  Jh.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
'till  .houid  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "THl 
kUtt  Cltherlnwtreet.  W.O. 

iTBSCBIBEBS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
RJW  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
'or4s.9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
"The  Bunder  ’  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

-j-wuvsmuub  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading 
■wm addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
“ “ 1° «.*.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— Wo  cannot 
Tenden  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
tor  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
-^•ent*  of  Tendere  accepted  unless  the  amount 
sSJrV  •£**>  nor  ft°y  list  in  which  the  lowest 
^htrprta|,'rrewong  "D  e68  BOme  OICePtional  cases 
necsptni.  f  Donotes  provisionally  accepUd. 

[i;i,L*vrFor  t,1B  erection  of  a  hall,  for  Mrs. 

*  terra-cotta  Pmzl  Arc-resisting  floors  and 
f  iMa  p.a,  °“‘ner>  architect  and  surveyor. 

E.C.,  and  Grays,  Essex 
L  Broun,  Whitechapel,  E . £535 

•BIHffloL*Li“~LFo.r  M-''  orectlon  of  a  villa, 
PBPSJ-k.  ,0,r  Mr.  A.  Shaw.  J.P.  Mr! 

*SftflS!5:“d  8nrveyor*  187’  Wolver- 

L  w,bb'  ^Ulrry  Bank* .  £680 

•ffiS-For  sewage  disposal  works,  Bams- 

9'8TmlVh2CJ  £"™  6  6 

tom  „  Sons.  Ltd.  2.780  O  0 

:  8.  Ml-'  8,182  18  8  J-  n‘  vlckers  2,605  0  0 

i*,u  J.  A  A.  Bra- 

1  lie;  3>0I°  0  0  zier,  Broms- 
hit  *  grove*  .. 

•  *  „  Tilt  Bros.  .. 

0  0  E.  Booro  .. 


2,675  16  6 
2,569  O  0 
2,629  9  11 


.  £866  0  0 


Smorltlon  r'rMVatp  BfTroer',  work8  at  Parc 
o^ratlon.  Mr.  F.  J.  Flnglah,  Borough 

"  W,  Ctrmarthen* .  £279  10  o 

S8l,|iirffJlA?Y,MFor  lhe  erectlon  of  a 
■-  »•  C  l  J  ^hLM.r-  fha?pion  B-  Bussell, 
S.  Brown*  '  Khltect*  I-ondon  and  Grays 


CHELMSFORD.  —  For  orecting  new  classrooms, 
King  Edward  VI.  Grammar  School,  for  tho  Governors. 
Messrs.  C.  &  W.  H.  Pertweo,  architects,  Bank-ohambers, 
Chelmsford : — 


H.  Everitt  & 

Son  . £1,245  0  0 

H.  Potter  & 

Son 


G.  Grimwood 
&  Sons....  £1,495  0  0 
Myall  & 

Upsom ....  1,369  0  0 

W.  Fincham  .  1,833  O  0  J.  McKay 
F.  Johnson  . .  1,280  OOP.  Parren 
8.  E.  Moss  &  Son 

Co .  1,275  10  0  R.  Elvery 

J.  Smith  &  J.  Gowers, 

Son  .  1,275  O  0  Chelmsford} 

F.  Weight  . .  1,250  0  0 

}  Withdrawn. 


1,200  0  0 

1,149  O  0 

1,086  7  6 
1,050  0  0 


CHURWELL  (Yorks). — For  erecting  three  dwelling- 
houses,  Elland-road.  for  Mr.  E.  Stanhope.  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Buttory  &  S.  B.  Birds,  architects,  Queen-street, 

MOrlJfa«on:  S.  Ormerod,  Bramley . £433  11 

Joiner  :  T.  Grayshon,  Morley  .  140  0 

Plumber  :  F.  Hargreaves,  Churwell  . .  — 

Plasterer :  J-  K.  Crossley,  Birstall ....  29  13 

Slater :  G.  W.  Hastings.  Leeds .  21  16 

COLWYN  BAY. — For  the  construction  of  water 
supply  works,  Upper  Colwyn  Bay,  for  the  Colwyn  Bay 
and  Colwyn  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
Water  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Colwyn 
Bay.  Quantities  by  Surveyor 
G.  Lawson. .  £6,083  16  6  1  ” 


4,867  0  0 
4,716  19  10 


4,167  13  19 
4,102  16  3 


4.067  13  0 


Hughes  & 

Rowlands  £3,777  16  0 
Underwood 

&  Bro .  3,718  17  9 

G.  Law.  Kid¬ 
derminster*  3,635  O  0 
Smith  &  Co.  3,459  13  11 
F.  Egan  & 

Sons  ....  3,357  18  6 


H.  Shaidlow 
F.  Mitchell  & 

Sons  .... 

F.  J.  Colling- 
wood  &  Co. 

Sheffield  & 

Evans . . 

E.  Tabor 
Parry 
Jone3 . . 

COTTINGHAM.— For  erecting  a  residence,  for  Mr.  R. 
Kitching.  Mr.  T.  Brownlow  Thompson,  architect,  16, 
Parliament-street,  Hull.  Quantities  by  W.  Hoffman 
Wood.  Park-square,  Leeds 


Marsden  & 

Son  .  £1,600  0  0 

G.  W.  Richard¬ 
son  .  1.592  0  O 

J.  Wilson....  1.685  0  0 
E.  Good  &  Son  1,557  10  0 
G.  H.  Panton  1,575  0  0 


Hockney 
Liggins.... 
Pape  &  Son' . 
J.  Thompson 
&  Son  .... 
M.  Harper  .. 
Amalgamated 
Builders  .. 
J.  T.  Levitt  . 
Bowman  & 

Son  . 

S  o  u  t  h  o  o  ns’ 
Executors  . 


1,540  0  0 
1,620  0  0 

1,496  0  0 
1,480  10  0 


J.  Honlton  & 

Son . £1,480  0  0 

G.  W.  Ber- 
ridge  .... 

H.  T.  Arnott 

F.  Bilton 
H.  Hunt 

G.  Houlton 
W.  Turner.. 

J.  L.  Win- 


1,471  7  0 
1,470  17  0 
1,456  0  0 
1,466  17  3 
1,460  O  0 
1,446  10  0 


J.  H.  Wright 
T.  Goates  . . 
J.  R.  Woods 
Hill  &  Ste¬ 
phenson  . . 
H.  Kayo  .. 
J.  Carr  & 
others, 
Hull*  .... 


1,416  13  0 
1,416  13  9 
1,393  0  0 
1,372  1  0 

1,377  2  6 J 
1,367  0  0 

1,056  18  4 


DUDLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa,  Stourbridge- 
rond,  Holly  Hall,  for  Mrs.  A.  E.  Farrell.  Mr.  A.  Ram- 
sell.  architect  and  surveyor,  187,  Wolverhampton-  street, 
Dudley : — 

J.  Millward . £510  I  E.  Seckerson,  Scotts- 

J.  Watchorn .  505  |  green*  . . £495 

EXETER- — For  erecting  workmen’s  dwellings,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  Moulding,  City  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Exeter : — 

G.  Setter,  Old  Tiverton-road,  Exeter  ..  £7,321 

FORE3T  GATE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
St.  Bonaventure's  Grammar  Schools,  Khedive-road.  for 
the  Rev.  A.  Darvell.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect, 

London  and  Grays  : — 


W.  Potter  . .  £3,026 
Godson  &  Son  2,789 
Calnan  &  Son  2,635 
Maddison  ..  2,691 
Harris .  2,568 


Hammond  & 

Son  . £2,491  0  0 

H.  C.  Horswill  2,489  0  0 
G.  Brown  . .  2,383  0  0 
Gray  &  Co.*. .  2,333  17  6 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. — For  street  improvement 
works  in  Kentsford-road,  Kents  Bank,  for  the  Urban 
District  Conncil.  Mr.  T.  Huddleston,  Surveyor,  Council 
Offices,  Grange-over-Bands  : — 

J.  H.  Keith . £2,910  1  4 

C.  Castle  &  Co .  2,808  4  2 

Clark  &  Robinson .  2,564  13  O 

J.  Thoms  &  Son  .  2,273  9  0 

Hird  Bros.  &  Co .  2,226  11  1 

Hewett  &  8onB  .  2,200  17  8 

Northern  Quarries  Co .  2,196  18  10 

W.  Cavadice  .  2,113  0  0 

B.  Birch  .  2,074  16  1 

R.  Naylor  &  Son .  1,967  16  3 

J.  J.  Robson  .  1,963  7  9 

T.  Egan  &  Sons  .  1,917  8  8 

R.  Shuttleworth .  1,855  16  3 

T.  &  W.  Dirkin  .  1,831  5  1 

J.  Johnson,  Lancaster* .  1,678  19  10 

Hanson  &  Waterhouse . .  1,633  18  5 

GRAYS. — For  additions  to  Bridge-road  Schools  and 
erection  of  a  manual  and  cookery  block,  for  the  Essex 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect, 
London  and  Grays 


Hawkey  & 

Oldham  . .  £7,096  O  0 
H.  Butcher  .  5,679  12  7 
H.  C.  Horswill  6,600  0  0 
H.  H.  Carter  6,436  0  0 
G.  Brown  ....  6,353  10  0 
W.  Potter  ..  6,220  15  6 
F.  &  E.  Davy  5,094  0  0 
T.  Bruty  ....  6,017  16  0 


H  a  y  d  o  n  & 

Sons . £4,951  6  0 

J.  Brown _  4,888  0  0 

Hammond  & 

Son  .  4,796  0  0 

W.  H.  Archer  4,788  0  0 
S.E.  Moss'..  4,600  0  0 
H.  T.  Carter*  4,488  0  0 


GRAYS. — For  the  erection  of  a  cloak  room,  also  for 
cement  paving,  drainage,  and  heating  at  Arthur-Btreet 
Schools,  for  the  Essex  Education  Committee.  Mr.  C.  M. 
8hiner,  architect,  London  and  Grays: — 

Cloak  Room.  Paving.  Drainage.  Heating. 

G.  Brown  .  £325  0  ..  £160  10  ..  £92  10  ..  — 

H.  H. Carter*  130  10  . .  160  0  ..  160  0  ..  — 

J.  J. Lawrence  317  10  . .  —  . .  —  . .  — 

H.E. Wright*  —  ..  — ’  ..  —  ..  £50 


GRAYS.— For  heating  and  gas  fittings  at  Quarry 
Hill  Schools,  Grays,  for  the  Essex  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect,  London  and 
Grays 

Heating.  Fittings. 

H.  H.  Carter . £129  -  — 

H.  E.  Wright*  _  118  ....  £32  0  0 

Grays  Gas  Co.* -  —  ....  30  16  3 

GRAYS. — For  tho  erection  of  a  house  in  8tanford- 
road,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Morgan.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner, 
architect,  London  and  Grays  : — 

J.  Brown  . £685  0  I  H.  H.  Carter - £600  0 

Dobson  &  Davis-  J.  J.  Lawrence  ..  447  16 

gon  .  649  10  |  G.  Brown* .  430  15 


GRAYS. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  in  Dell- 
road,  for  Messrs.  8eabrooke  &Astley.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner, 
architect,  London  and  Grays  : — 


J.  J.  Lawrence  £1,070 

J.  Brown .  1,060  O 

G.  Brown  _  997  0 

H am mond  & 

Son  .  960  0 


G.  W.  Cooke _ £950  0 

Dobson  &  Davis¬ 
son  . 806  15 

H.  H.  Carter* _  792  0 

H.  Butcher  _  760:  0 


GRAYS.— For  building  a  convent  school,  for  the 
Rev.  Mother,  La  Sainte  Union  des  Sacr£s  Cceurs.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Shiner,  architect.  London  and  Grays  : — 

Gray  &  Co . £1,860  I  Dobson  &  Davisson  1,677 

J.  Brown  .  1,810  H.  J.  Carter*  -  1.600 

G.  Brown .  1,695  | 

GRIMSBY.— For  plumbing  at  Laceby  Small- pox 
Hospital,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt, 
A.M.Inst  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor:— 

-  •  •  "  -  "  "  J.  Holyoake  & 

Son  . £186  10  0 

Manning  & 

Reed .  182  14  6 

Cooper  &  Co.  179  19  O 
J.  Duke,  Ltd.  179  14  10 
Goldthorpe  & 
Bhutttewoith  174  10  6 
D.  J.  Dolby..  165  13  2 
Wood  Bros.  ..  166  10  0 

T.  B.  Bedshaw, 

Grimsby*  ..  161  17  10 
Hull  &  Bon  . .  153  11  0 


Hutton  Bros. .  £280 

T.  Russell -  228  8 

E.  Tabor  , 


211  14  10 


W.  Hardbattle  207  6  0 


Cook 

H.  Siddons  . . 

J.  Peakman  . . 
if.  Weldrick.. 

G.  W.  Padgett  189  10  0 
Grimsby  Coal, 

Salt  &  Tan¬ 
ning  Co.  . . 


201  14 
197 
194 
190 


187  10 


HEREFORD. — For  erecting  a  boiler  house,  chimney 
shaft,  etc.,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson, 
architect.  10,  King's-street,  Hereford  :  — 

M.  WarriugtoD,  Hjde,  near  Man- 

cheater . £514  9  3 

HOUNSLOW.— For  making-up  and  sewering  portion 
of  Alexandra-road.  for  the  Heston  and  Isleworth 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  P.  G.  Parkman,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow.  Quantities  by 
the  Surveyor: — 

T.  Chapman,  Cromwell-road,  Hounslow*  £1,17 a  » 

HOVE.— For  paving  and  other  works  in  Pemhroke- 
crescent  and  Frith-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove.:— 
Pembroke-crescent. 

J.  Parsons  <fe  Sons,  Church-road,  Hove*  ....  £183 
Frith-road. 

J.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Church-road,  Hove*  ....  199 

ISLEWORTH. — For  movable  timber  .H°or 
limber  and  corrugated  iron  shed  at  swimming  baths 
South-street,  for  the  Heston  and  Isleworth  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  P.  G.  Parkman.  Engineer  and 
Surveyor/ Town  Hall,  Hounslow.  Quantities  by  the 

eUt%Ty0j.  Hawkins  A  Co.,' Ashford*  ......  £140  5 

KEIGHLEY.— For  erecting  a  house  at  Exley  Head. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Bailey  &  Son,  architects,  3,  Bcott-street, 

KeiRA/ason7.-  Smith  8harp,  Oakworth,  Keighley* 
Joiner:  W.  L.  Steel,  Keighley* 

Plasterers  :  H.  Kmmott  &  Co.,  Keighley* 

Plumber  :  J.  Harrison.  Keighley* 

Painter :  J.  Harrison,  Keighley* 

Slater  :  W.  Thornton.  Bingley* 

KNOTTINGLEY.— For  cast-iron  settling  tank,  steel 
girders,  brick  piers,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Garside  &  Pennington,  engineers,  Pontefract  .— 
Engineering  Work. 


J.  Butler  »  v~.,  _  „  „ 

Trustees  . .  £837  0  0 

Roinervail  &  Co.  828  0  0 
T.  Piggot  &  Co., 

Ltdf .  718  10  0 

Ashmore  &  Co., 

Ltd .  670  0  0 

R.  &  J.  Demp¬ 
ster  .  637  00 

Clapham  Bros., 

Ltd .  618  5  0 

T.  Tattersall  & 

Sons .  616  0  0 


n,.  ‘  W.  H. 

Haley .  616  O  0 


J.  Mackrell  & 

Co . £505  0  0 

Whessoe  Foun- 
dry  Co.,  Ltd.  661  13  6 

Hunt  Bros. 

Ltd . 

S.  Russell  &  „  „  „ 

Sons  .  540  0  0 

Newton,  Cham-  ; 


648  7  0 


bers,  &  Co., 


627  8  5 


J.  B.  Stanhope.  £225  0  0 
R.  Walker  & 

Sons .  210  0  0 

Walker  Bros...  198  18  0 
A.  Askham -  189  9  0 


Ltd . 

Sheep  b  ridge 
Coal  &  Iron 

Co .  600  13  9 

Saxon  Engineer- 
iDg  Co., Fenton*  491  10  0 
Bricklaying  Work. 


Higgins  u. 

Pashley  ....  £169  17  8 
G.  Clements. 
Featheretone*  166  do 


LINGFIELD. — For  alterations  aDd  additions  to 
Lingfleld  Council  School,  for  the  Surrey  Kducation 
Committee.  Messrs.  Jarvis  AlBichards,  architects  . 
rwr  _ _ _  a  n  T.  Waters  & 


I/UIUUUVKB.  —  — -  -- 

W. Harman..  £5,615  3  0 
F.  F.  Foster  4,998  0  0 


G.  Wade - 

W.  T.  Too- 
good  &  Co. 

Cropley  & 

Sons .  4,620 

Baldwin  & 

Stanford  . .  4,518  1  5 

J.  Quittenton  4.499  14  6 
J.  Barker  & 

rvi .  4.435  0  0 


4,631  0  0 
7  6 


Sr?""  *4,278  1.0 
W.  Roberts . .  4,249  1-  4 

R.  Elvy  ....  4.202  0  0 

J.  J.  Pink  . .  4,191  5  0 

Drowley&Co.  4,064  12  1 

U'coW .  *  4,0.0  0  0 
East  &  Hyde  3,950  0  0 

8- *  8,88*  10  0 
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LLANAELHAIARN. — For  the  ereotion  of  a  new 
schoolroom,  for  the  Babell  O.M.  Committee,  Llanael- 
haiarn.  Mr.  W.  W.  Jones,  architect,  Salem-place, 


.  £390 

9  1 

|  J.  T.  Jones . 

£360 

0 

10 

Jacob  &  G.  Wil- 

.  370 

0 

liams,  Llanael- 

W.  Owen  . 

o  1 

haiarn*  . 

354 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  engineering  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.,  in  laundry  at  the  South-Eastern  Hospital, 
New  Cross,  8.E.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-ln-Chief  : — 

Moorwood,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd . £2,776 

Death  &  Ellwood  .  2,600 

Lea.  Son,  &  Co .  2,330 

T.  Potter  A  Sons,  Ltd .  2,176 

South-Eastern  Engineering  Works  ....  2,039 

J.  &F.  May .  1,910 

J.  Simpson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,828 

Wenham  A  Waters,  Ltd.,  Paragon 
Works,  Croydon*  .  1,810 


PURFLEET. — For  the  erection  of  a  house,  for  the 
Purfleet  Chalk  Quarries  Company.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner, 
architect,  London  and  Grays  : — 

Hammond  A  Son..  £760  I  G.  Brown . £647 

J.  Brown .  680  Dobson  A  Davisson*  620 

J.  J.  Lawrence  _  663  | 


REIGATE. — For  the  erection  of  house,  etc.,  Pilgrim’s- 
way,  for  Mr.  E.  Poland.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  architect, 
Bell-street,  Reigate 

G.  Martin . £2,680  1  W.  Bagaley  A  Sons  £2,360 

C.  Nightingale  A  J.  King  A  Son*  . .  2,185 

Sons  .  2,419  | 


RUSTINGTON  (Sussex). — For  new  sun  room,  bay 
windows,  verandahB,  lavatories,  etc.,  to  Millfleld  Homes. 
Messrs.  Rowland,  Plumbe,  A  Harvey,  architects,  13, 
Fitzroy-square,  W.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  A 
Hugman : — 

Alterations. 


Painting. 


Cropley  &  Sons  .... 

£3,199 

0 

II  .. 

..  £762 

0 

Kirk  &  Randall  .... 

2,892 

0 

0  .. 

. .  739 

0 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd. . . 

2,873 

0 

0  .. 

..  649 

0 

Lole  &  Co . 

2,835 

10 

8  .. 

..  542 

10 

J.  Parsons  <fc  Sons  . . 

2,809 

0 

0  .. 

..  838 

0 

J.  Longley  &  Co.  . . 

2,739 

0 

0  ., 

...  849 

0 

H.  Kent  . 

2,701 

0 

0  .. 

. .  616 

0 

A.  F.  Vigor  &  Co. 

W.  A.  Field  &  Co.  . . 

2,622 

0 

0  .. 

. .  679 

0 

2,602 

0 

0  ., 

..  812 

0 

Biggs  (ft  Hill,  Ltd.  . . 

2,644 

2.622 

0 

0  .. 

, . .  594 

O 

G.  Godson  <ft  Sons  . . 

0 

0  .. 

, . .  680 

0 

Peerless,  Dennis,*  Co. 

2,485 

0 

0  . , 

, . .  636 

0 

2,485 

u 

0  .. 

,..  636 

0 

J.  Martin  . 

2,460 

1 

11 

, ..  715 

0 

2,390 

0 

0  .. 

, . .  524 

0 

R.  Cook  &  Sons  .... 
J.  Linfleld  &  Sons, 

2,318 

0 

0  ., 

, . .  662 

0 

hampton* . 

2.279 

0 

0  .. 

...  641 

0 

SHEFFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  seventy  dwellings, 
Edmund-road  and  Clough-road.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Sheffield  : — 

Excavators,  Bricklayers,  and  Masons: 

Wellerman  Bros.,  Hyde* . £7,836  0  0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  :  T.  Roper  A  8on, 

Sheffield*  .  2,855  6  8 

Plumbers  and  Glaziers :  Hull  A  Son, 

Nottingham* .  698  0  0 

Plasterers:  T.  Roper  A  Son,  Sheffield* _  770  0  0 

Slaters  :  ,  Dawber,  Townsley,  A  Co.,  Ltd., 

Hull*  .  641  16  0 

Painter:  A.  Machin,  Sheffield*  .  202  19  9 


SHEFFIELD. — For  alterations  and  additions  !o 
Wesley  College  Buildings  to  adapt  them  for  use  to 
King  Edward  VII.  School,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  Gibbs  A  Flockton,  architects,  15,  St.  James's- 
row,  Sheffield 

Armitage  A  Hodgson  . £23,660  0  0 

D.  Gill  A  Son  .  23,381  0  0 

i  |  H.  Brumby  A  Son  .  21,700  0  0 

,  W.  A  A.  Forsdive .  21,630  0  0 

J.  Eshelby  A  Son .  21,350  0  0- 

G.  Carr  .  21,200  0-  0 

J.  T.  Wright .  21,200  0  0 

D.  O’Neill  A  Son  .  21,160  0  0 

T.  Wilkinson  A  Sons  .  20,908  0  0 

T.  Roper  A  8ons,  Ltd .  20,877  0  0 

J.  Fidler,  Ltd .  20,827  0  0 

J.  Vasey  A  Son .  20,710  0  0 

G.  Longden  A  Son,  Ltd .  20,631  14  11 

J.  Mastin  A  Son  .  20,600  0  0 

'  H.  Boot  A  Son .  20,000  0  0 

T.  Lowe  A  Sons  .  19,985  0  0 

[  Ash,  8on,  A  Biggin,  Ltd .  19.860  0  0 

Dawson,  Jones,  A  Co.,  Sheffield*  19,298  15  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  erecting  artisans  cottages 
on  the  Sunnel-street  area,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Hair,  architect,  23,  Portland-terrace,  South¬ 
ampton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Crook,  Cambridge- 
road,  Southampton  : — 

-  -  "  . .  G.  R.  Long....  £3,174  16 

J.  Nichol,  Bit- 
terne  Park, 

. .  _  .  ,  Southampton!  3,099  0 

i  Recommended  for  acceptance  by  Committee. 
[Architect’s  protecting  tender,  £3,276  6  6] 


Brown  A  Sons . .  £3,399 
H.  J.  Hood....  3,298 
Jenkins  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  3,264 


8TIFFORD. —  For  the  erection  of  a  cottage  at 
Stifford  Lodge,  Essex,  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Brooks.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Shiner,  architect,  London  and  Grays  : — 

G.  W.  Cooke  . £460  I  J.  J.  Lawrence  ....  £411 

J.  Brown  . .  449  H.  J.  Carter .  318 

G.  Brown .  432  |  Dobson  A  Davisson*  263 


TILBURY  DOCK. — For  the  erection  of  eight  cottages 
in  Malta-road.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect,  London 
and  Grays  : —  „„„ 

G.  W.  Cooke* .  £1,600 


TILBURY  DOCK. — For  the  erection  of  five  shops  in 
Dock-road.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect,  London 
and  Grays : — 

G,  W.  Cooke* .  £1,920 


TOOTING  BEC.— For  dismantling  and  re-erecting 
boiler  feed  pumps,  etc.,  and  building  work  in  connexion 
at  Tooting  Bee  Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Englneer-in-Chief  : — 


A  C.  Davis  A 

Co..  Ltd .  £215  0 

Western  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co .  207  10 

G.  Elliott  A  Co., 
Long-lane, 
Bermondsey*!  .  200  10 
[!  £5  less  if  armature  is  not  defective.] 


Welch,  Benham, 

&  Co.  . £264  13 

T.  Potter  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  234  0 

G.  Hopkins  A  Sons  218  0 
J.  A  F.  May  ....  215  0 


WOKING. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school  at 
Maybury,  Woking,  for  the  Surrey  Education  Committee. 
i.  Jarvis  A  Richards,  architects  : 


F.  Aylott _ £6,966  16  9 

J.  Barker  A  Co.  6.818  0  0 
Toogood  A  Co.  6,745  8  7 
T.  Stimson  ..  6,566  4  4 

G.  Kemp  ....  6,459  0  0 
Martin,  Wells, 

A  Co .  6,450  0  0 

J.  Hart .  6,360  2  8 

East  A  Hyde  6,329  0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


McC.  E.  Fitt  £6,249 
Higgs  A  Outh- 

waite .  6,195 

E.  C.  Hushes  6,168  0  0 
Drowley  A  Co.  6,077  6  4 

R.  Elvy  _  5,996  0  0 

T.  J.  Hawkins  6,885  0  0 
8.  E.  Moss  A 
Co .  6,702  0  0 


YNY8YBWL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Zion 
English  Baptist  Chapel,  for  the  Trustees.  Messrs. 
Morgan  A  Elford,  architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountain 
Ash  : — 

Williams  Bros.,  Ynysybwl,  Pontypridd*  ..  £1,600 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


t. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfaced  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal,  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONeTiri^T^ 

BATH  stone 

- 

ham  hill  stonp 

(incorporating  the  B,„  HW <V,  fcj 


London  Agent M,  V  A  tnr 
K.Cr 


Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  ^ 

for  damp  courses,  railway 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables. 
rooms,  granaries,  tan-rZ.  .r1*1* 

Asphalts  Contractors  to  the  "irffcjH 


SPRAGUE  &  CO,,  ltd 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AM  PRC®., 
Estate  Plans  and  Particul*, „f  jZ*. 

executed.  * ■ 
4  &  6>  East  Harding-st.,  Fettenh^ f,;. 

QUANTITIES,  etc.,  IITHOGEAjmi 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  m-fc.,, 

METCHIM  s  SON  I'SBS1. 

subveyoes-'  di®  I  fi 

For  1905,  price  6d„  post  74.  In  Sir" 59 


GRICE  &  C0..&.W 

ADDISON  WHARF,  mb  Warwick  Rd„  KEN8INCT 

FOE  ALL  THE  BESI 

Building  &  Monumental  Sto: 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 


CAEN  Stone  /  For  HOME  TUffi 

. . .  I  K.TFOBT, 


.  ,  <  HKH 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling, 


ASPHALTE 

Fori 

For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Flom, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


•  CONTBACT0K8  TO 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Uadoi  i 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  inforastioa 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEl  1, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


oofing, 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application . 


Telegraphic  Address : 
“COURTEOUS,  LONDON." 


Telephonei : 
Noe.  783  and  457  North. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Chief  Offices:  352.364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N-W. 

Works:  LONDON.  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW.  FALKIRK, 


jnrrTTmmriifflgmniiinn^ 


HOUSE  NEAR  DUBLIN.— Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  F.H.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


VIEW  FROM  GARDEN. 
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What  is  a  Garden  City  ? 


Y 

m 


HE  expression  “  Gar¬ 
den  City  ”  has  been 
constantly  in  our 
ears  for  some  time 
back.  It  is  a  kind 
of  summary  or 
shorthand  expres¬ 
sion  which  implies 
a  great  deal,  but 
i  rather  vague  manner,  and  may  be 
perpreted  in  different  ways  by  different 
Me-  It  may  stand  for  something 
Wy  Utopian  and  impracticable,  or  for 
Iseheme  which  is  common-sense  and 
radical.  Whether  one  should  encourage 
Alien  cities,  either  by  moral  support  or 
Jtltfc  more  practical  operation  of  sinking 
money  in  them,  would  with  most 
Me  (1<>pend  a  good  deal  on  whether 
read  into  the  term  the  Utopian  or 
ie  practical  signification. 

In  a  broad  sense,  we  take  it  that  a 
Men  City  means  a  city  which  is  laid 
with  a  view  to  securing  beautiful 
J  hygienic  conditions,  instead  of  that 
utilising  the  greatest  possible  amount 
uilding  land  for  shops,  manufactories 
M  residences,  and  getting  the  largest 
*  rent  from  it.  And  as  it  is  diffi- 
t0  imagine  the  existing  cities  of 
^ded  streets  being  metamorphosed 
1,0  garden  cities,  the  idea  seems  almost 
^essarilv  to  include  the  deliberate 
P  ng  of  new  cities  on  a  preconceived 
r.  mstead  of  allowing  them  to  grow 
p  y  a  mere  process  of  adding  house  to 
i®* aiA street  to  street  as  the  demand 

r 


The  idea  of  planning  and  designing  a 
city  on  a  selected  site,  as  one  would 
plan  a  country  house  and  lay  out  its 
grounds,  is  a  fascinating  one ;  but  it 
was  more  easy  of  realisation  in  ancient 
times,  when  a  city  was  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions  and  was  necessarily 
confined  within  the  definite  limits  of  a 
wall  of  defence.  In  those  days  kings 
or  conquerors  founded  cities  for  their 
own  glory,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
with  forced  labour.  In  the  present  day 
we  have  to  look  for  people  who  will  take 
shares,  and  to  consult  the  probable 
tastes  of  the  intended  inhabitants  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  : 
and  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot  command 
tenants  at  our  pleasure.  And  a  too 
artificial  and  formal  plan  will  be  likely 
only  to  please  a  minority,  who  may 
approve  in  theory  of  a  formally  laid-oiit 
city,  but  not  of  that  particular  foim. 

The  portentous  work  in  which  Mr. 
A.  R.  Sennett,  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  has  undertaken  to 
expound  the  theory  and  practice  of 
garden  cities,*  in-  two  volumes  each 
2 1  in.  thick  and  containing  together 
1,385  pages,  seems  to  be  rather  per¬ 
vaded  by  this  mistaken  ideal.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more,  it  is  true,  than  that, 
for  the  range  of  the  book  is  immense  ; 
the  author  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  providing  the  maker 
of  cities  with  suggestions  upon  every 
possible  subject  in  connexion  with  the 
laying  out  and  working  of  cities 


*  “Garden  Cities  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By 

A.  R,  Sennett,  M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.  London:  Bemrose 

&  Sons.  1905. 


drainage ;  method  of  street  alignment ; 
section  of  roads  ;  means  of  locomotion  ; 
social  and  municipal  economy ;  indus¬ 
tries  to  be  encouraged  and  provided 
for,  etc.  The  book  is  too  wide  in  its 
scope,  in  fact,  and  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  be  read  and  studied  if 
its  aim  had  been  more  concentrated, 
and  also  its  composition.  For  in  many 
places  what  the  writer  has  to  say  might 
have  been  said  much  more  concisely 
and  in  much  more  simple  language. 
There  is  far  too  much  in  it  of  what  is 
mistakenly  supposed  to  be  fine  writing, 
passages  of  flowery  metaphor  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  for  a 
practical  purpose  even  if  they  had  been 
better,  but  which  in  fact  are  in  a  very 
poor  and  tawdry  literary  style.  It  would 
Be  waste  of  space  to  give  examples  ; 
but  if  the  author  had  followed  the  advice 
once  given  to  a  young  preacher—"  Strike 
out  every,  passage  you  think  fine,  his 
book  would  have  been  at  all  events 
more  readable; 

Before  going  into  the  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  we  may  notice  one 
of  the  practical  suggestions  made  in  the 
introductory  part  of  the  book,  in  regard 
to  the  formation  and  the  cleansing  of 
roads.  Mr,  Sennett  is  prepared  to  im¬ 
prove  nearly  everything  in  existence 
according  to  some  new  suggestion  of 
his  own ;  those  connected  with  the 
section  of  roads  are  more  reasonable 
than  some  of  the  others.  He  suggests 
that  the  time-honoured  barrel  section  of  a 
roadway,  for  purposes  of  drainage,  is  a 
mistake  ;  that  it  is  making  two  channels 
for  carrying  off  rain  and  detritus  where 


Buckingham's  Square  City. 


one  would  suffice ;  that  the  section 
should  be  the  reverse  way  and  should 
dip  towards  the  centre,  with  a  grid 
down  the  middle  of  the  roadway  ;  and  he 
suggests  a  flushing  of  the  roadway  at 
intervals  from  continuous  pipes  under 
the  curb,  whence  the  flushing  would 
descend  naturally  to  the  centre  grid  and 
thence  to  the  drain,  instead  of  requiring 
a  drain  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Like 
others  of  the  author’s  suggestions,  it  is 
ingenious  and  perhaps  worth  considera¬ 
tion.  The  practical  objection  is  that 
in  all  streets  that  are  at  all  crowded  there 
is  constant  necessity  for  vehicles  to 
cross  the  centre  of  the  road  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  driving,  and  in  that  case  the 
centre  grid  might  lead  to  the  slipping 
and  falling  of  horses.  The  objection 
would  be  less  were  motor  vehicles  to 
become  universal. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  idea  of  a 
symmetrically  laid-out  city  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  author’s  recommendations, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried 
here  we  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake. 
But  it  is  of  some  interest  to  notice  that 
this  idea  of  the  rigidly  symmetrical 
city  was  that  of  the  man  who  is  said  by 
the  author  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of 
the  Garden  City  idea,  J.  Silk  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  in  1849  put  forth  the  ideal 
plan  of  a  square  city  which  we  have 
reproduced  from  Mr.  Sennett’s  book, 
and  which  is  at  all  events  historically 
interesting.  From  the  long  description 
we  learn  that  the  outer  row  (A)  on  each 
side  of  the  square  was  to  contain  1,000 
dwellings,  250  on  each  side  ;  the  next 
line  (B)  is  a  continuous  covered  gallery  or 
arcade  100  ft.  wide,  one  story,  with  a 
flat  roof  to  form  an  open  promenade  ; 
then  , come  a  series  of  grass  lawns,  “  and 
in  each  of  these  lawns  are  placed  the 
public  edifices,  forty-eight  in  all — of 
100  ft.  by  50  ft.  each,  with  two  stories, 
completely  isolated  from  connexion  with 
all  other  buildings,  in  order  to  ensure 
perfect  ventilation,  with  numerous 
avenues  of  ingress  and  egress.”  We 
cannot  go  through  all  the  description 


of  the  various  zones.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
(for  those  already  so  .  named  are  only 
restaurants  or  such  other  places  as  are 
not  private  houses),  the  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  museums,  churches,  etc.,  are  in 
the  grand  central  square,  and  in  the 
centre  of  all  a  vast  octagonal  tower  to 
contain  an  electric  light  for  lighting 
the  whole  town.  Mr.  Buckingham 
thought  it  well  to  give  a  perspective 
view,  which,  together  with  the  plan, 
rather  suggests  the  celestial  city,  with  all 
its  careful  measurements,  described  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations.  But  celestial 
cities,  unfortunately,  are  not  suited  for 
terrestrial  occupation  or  for  execution 
with  terrestrial  materials.  If  there  were 
unlimited  wealth  at  command,  and  one 
could  have  buildings  all  of  the  finest 
marble,  and  streets  paved  with  costly 
materials,  and  everything  else  in  keeping, 
one  could  imagine  that  this  city  might 
be  a  fine,  even  sublime,  creation  ;  but 
far  too  sublime  for  ordinary  life,  and 
too  rigid  in  its  conformation  to  be 
adaptable  to  the  varying  requirements 
of  an  actual  population.  To  fill  up 
the  tale  of  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  “  compel  them  to  come 
in  ”  ;  to  find  the  exact  proportion  of 
inhabitants  whose  means  and  way  of 
living  would  suit  respectively  with  each 
of  the  classes  of  buildings  provided. 
It  is  a  mere  impracticable  vision. 

Another  projector,  a  Mr.  Howard, 
appears  to  have  suggested  an  equally 
symmetrical  circular  city,  of  which  also 
we  give  the  plan,  as  the  two  ideas  are 
complementary,  the  one  representing 
in  its  extreme  form  the  right-angled 
ideal,  the  other  the  circular  ideal. 
The  idea  of  a  circularly  planned 
city,  with  avenues  radiating  from  the 
centre,  is  fascinating  in  a  certain  way ; 
but  as  the  author  points  out,  the  prac¬ 
tical  objections  to  it  are  very  great, 
notably  the  inevitable  preponderance  of 
awkwardly  shaped  sites  and  buildings. 

In  taking  these  two  plans  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  square  and  the  circular  or 


segmental  elements 

the  author  has  however  ...S; 

which  is  to  the  point, 

the  subject  generally  he  l  ™i“*Wk 

employment  of  streets  laiZ?"'' ,U 

moots  of  a  circle  in  a„y ’ 

a. 

its  name,  is  not  laid  om  1,  »FN 
but  as  a  polygon,  in  a  series  ofVn’ 
lines  of  street  making  «,*  "* 
junction ;  and  he  gives  ?  4e 
Regent’s  Quadrant  (with 'the  old 

which  the  plans  of  the  coMitunJlS 
fall  (though  this  may  be  met  to 

extent  by  refinements  in  planuil!?! 

we  quite  agree  that  we  should  « 
recommend  any  predominance  of  *5 
aid  out  on  a  curve.  But  Mi  S,,2 

looks  at  the  matter  too- entirely  C 

engineers  point  of  view,  as  is  fc  J 

by  his  reference  to  York  railway  S 
where  (as  he  rightly  says)  the  ran,.; 

disadvantage  because  neither  passenm 
nor  officials  get  a  complete  view  of  a 
long  train — on  the  convex  of  the  curve 
at  all  events.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
realise  that  what  he  calls  a  closed-in 
effect  may  constitute  a  beauty  now  sid 
again,  when  well  introduced ;  that  p* 
petual  vistas  of  straight  parallel  lines  are 
apt  to  become  somewhat  monotone®, 
A  crescent  is  in  itself  a  fine  piece  of 
architectural  effect,  involving  certain 
inconveniences  in  detail,  but  nevertheless 
quite  worth  introducing  occasional; 
and  the  particular  instance  of  Regent’s 
Quadrant  is  a  very  good  example.  As 
a  matter  of  alignment,  it  forms  a  in¬ 
effective  connecting  link  between  two 
straight  vistas  of  street,  and  affords  a  iir 
better  effect  than  if  Regent-street  had  been 
continued  in  one  straight  vista  fromWater- 
loo -place  to  its  northern  termination. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Sennett’s  horror  of 
curves,  coupled  with  his  desire  lor 
symmetrical  laying  out,  appears  to  be 
that  his  model  city  would  be  laid  oat 
on  what  may  be  called  the  gridiron  plan; 
so  many  large  parallel  avenues  in  one 
direction,  so  many  smaller  cross  avenues 
at  right  angles  with  them.  In  the  details 
of  his  scheme  there  are  some  clever 
ideas.  .  The  sites  for  each  separate  home 
and  garden  are  divided  into  a  system  of 
hexagons,  to  avoid  useless  corners; and 
they  are  arranged  so  that,  while  preserv¬ 
ing  outward  uniformity,  the  owner  of  a 
house  who  wants  more  land  than  Is 
neighbour  may  take  in  a  piece  of  tie 
adjoining  hexagon.  There  are  some  good 
ideas  about  the  roads.  The  author  s 
right  in  his  contention  that  a  very  wide 
road,  however  dignified  it  may  be  in 
appearance,  is  a  waste  of  space  and  of 
upkeep  if  it  is  wider  than  is  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  traffic.  He 
proposes,  while  preserving  a  great  width 
between  the  frontage  lines  of  the  gardens, 
that  part  of  the  space  of  the  roadway 
should  be  given  up  to  grass  or  flower  bed!, 
and  that  there  should  be  on  each  side 

of  this  a  roadway  only  wide  enough  to 
take  half  the  normal  traffic,  each  roadway 
being  used  for  progress  in  one  direction 
only.  There  is  sense  in  this,  and 
certain  that  an  unnecessarily  tone 
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-Hiurf  paved  roadway  constitutes,  as 
57i,  is  unused,  a  kind  of  desert,  and 
utrl  which  requires  a  continual 
iditute  to  keep  it  in  condition.  It 
1  be  necessarj',  however,  to  allow  of 
■Kss-mr  communication  for  vehicles 
„in«.  lor  instance,  along  one  side  of 
k  road— the  side  properly  allotted 
them — and  having  to  draw  up 
,  bouse  on  the  other  side ;  the 
bee  is  therefore  not  so  simple 
,t  appears  at  first  sight ;  but  it 
„  idea  worth  consideration.  We 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  author, 

..  in  thinking  that  the  dwellings  for 
lb  poorer  class  of  residents  should  be 
It  in  a  quarter  of  their  own,  and  not 
ipied  with  those  of  the  richer  inhabi- 
ss.  It  has  been  part  of  the  scheme 
mine  enthusiasts  that  any  artificial 
itttion  between  rich  and  poor  quar- 
•honld  be  avoided  in  an  ideal  Garden 
.  Mr.  Sennett,  who  is  not  troubled 
ii  anv  socialistic  doctrines,  maintains 
bl  this  would .  be  disagreeable  to  the 
s  well  as  to  the  rich ;  that  the 
as  well  as  the  latter  like  to  have 
ai  on  quarters,  suited  to  their  own 
11s  of  Hug.  We  have  never  heard 
(direct  opinion  of  a  member  of  the 
sssn  class  on  this  point,  but  we  are 
bed  to  think  Mr.  Sennett  is  right, 
h  are  other  clever  and  suggestive 
scheme,  which  have  to  be 
otangled  from  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
saw  verbiage.  But  when  all  allow- 
is  made  for  these  more  or  less 
1  suggestions,  we  are  obliged  to 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Sennett’ s 
b  of  a  city  is  a  kind  of  nightmare 
i  parallelograms.  It  is  the  “  villa 
irb”  id  excdsis.  Who  would  wish 
'ire  in  a  city,  however  the  gardens 
(Moderated  over  the  buildings, 
"led  up  nto  an  eternal  succession  of 
its  of  the  same  size,  and  parallel  roads 
H  one  way  crossed  by  parallel  roads 
tight  angles,  and  all  at  equal  dis- 
**■  Nothing  could  be  more  dull 
<  monotonous. 

Mthe  task  is  undertaken  of  laying 

*  1  city  deliberately,  to  constitute 
can  be  rightly  called  a  “  Garden 
-a  city  in  which  pleasant  effect 

*  he  considered  as  well  as  the  mere  pro- 

°f  so  many  residences  and  shops 
acre,  it  will  not  he  on  this  kind  of 
®anical  system  that  it  will  he  rendered 
and  attractive.  People  do 
*ant  to  live  in  a  place  cut  out 
fanatically  into  so  many  plots  of 
same  size  and  shape.  What  is 
in  laying  out  such  a  town  is  the 
l°n  of  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
‘anal  alignment  at  the  most  important 
k  of  the  site — for  dignity  in  city 
tecture  is  impossible  without  axial 
coupled  with  a  certain  degree 
«*dom  and  variety  in  the  sub- 
r*«e  portions.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
1'.1  ^I^ires  that  those  who  under- 
1  should  perceive  where  symmetry 
iWu?  •  0ld  are  required,  and 
'  'smaybe  dropped  in  favour  of  a 
Jrt>hcial  system.  Where  there  are 
J  eV  should  be  geometrical  curves  ; 

.  »  aid  out  in  a  sinuous  line  to  look 
,.J,e  are  never  a  success;  they 
j .  ,  as  twisting  walks  which 
ar.ue  C£Jsl(iered  the  right  thing  in 
W  r  u  na^ura^  character  and 
0  the  ground  will  suggest 


something.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  map  appended  to  the  pamphlet, 
“  Garden  City  in  the  Making,”  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  and  issued  by  the 
Garden  City  Press,  it  would  seem  that 
this  mania  for  mechanical  symmetry 
has  not  possessed  the  promoters  of  the 
City  at  Letchworth.  Only  some  of  the 
humbler  residences  (some  of  which  form 
part  of  the  “  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”)  are  at  present  built,  and  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  by  the  indications  on 
the  plan,  there  seems  to  be  the  intention 
to  keep  a  kind  of  division  between  the 
humbler  and  the  more  important  class 
of  houses.  In  what  will  evidently  be 
the  richer  quarter  there  is  a  general 
scheme  indicated  for  a  central  or  nearly 
central  square  or  'place,  with  a  wide  main 
avenue  to  south  and  north  axial  with 
it.  The  larger  run  of  the  main  avenue, 
to  the  south,  turns  slightly  in  line  at  one 
place,  on  what  the  French  call  a  rond- 
point ;  and  there  are  diagonal  roads  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  south-east  and  south-west 
corners  of  the  central  square.  The  plan 
as  indicated  is  only,  we  gather,  a  first 
idea,  which  may  be  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion.  But  so  far,  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  promoters  have  got  hold  of  the  right 
notion  of  the  way  to  treat  the  site.  They 
have  provided  sufficiently  for  a  dignified 
centre,  without  showing  any  indication 
of  intending  to  parcel  out  the  land  on  a 
mechanical  system.  “  It  is  proposed,” 
we  read,  “  to  have  considerable  variety 
in  the  character  of  the  roads,  and  while 
the  actual  roadway  will  be  adapted  to 
the  probable  volume  of  traffic,  the  total 


width  will  be  increased  in  many  cases 
by  grass  margins  between  the  roadway 
and  footway,  in  which  trees  will  be 
planted,  or  by  continuous  strips  of  grass 
or  garden  between  the  roadway  and 
the  houses.”  The  photographs  given  of 
some  of  the  charming  country  nooks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  indicate 
that  these  are  valued  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  keep  them  unspoiled.  If  the 
indications  of  the  plan  given  are  in  the 
main  adhered  to,  we  may  take  it  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  town  would  be 
distinctly  urban  in  character  and  with  a 
certain  architectural  dignity,  and  that 
the  more  outlying  portions  would  be  left  to 
fall  into  a  certain  degree  of  picturesque 
variety  which  would  lead  them  to  blend 
naturally  with  the  unbuilt  country 
around.  If  that  is  the  idea,  it  is  the 
right  one.  Whether  this  interesting 
experiment  will  succeed  financially  and 
in  other  respects  is  yet  to  be  seen ;  we 
are  not  attempting  here  to  forecast 
its  fate  in  that  respect ;  but  if  success¬ 
ful,  it  seems  to  promise  to  realise  what 
we  think  should  be  properly  implied  in 
the  term  “  A  Garden  City.” 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  USE 
OF  GAS. 

By  H.  F.  Hills,  Chemist  to  the 
Commercial  Gas  Co.,  London. 


EYERAL  events  have  of  late 
occurred  to  reawaken  public 

_ interest  in  the  possibilities  of 

gas  as  a  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 
So  far  as  lighting  is  concerned  the  matters 
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which,  have  evoked  most  comment  in 
the  popular  Press  are  (1)  the  decision 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
to  have  the  electric  arcs  removed  from 
Fleet-street,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and 
some  other  important  City  streets,  and 
to  erect  in  their  place  incandescent  gas 
lamps  ;  (2)  the  decision  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  remove  the  electric 
standards  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  replace 
the  bronze  standards  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  bridge,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  incandescent  gas  burners  ;  (3)  the 
substitution  of  gas  for  electric  light  at 
the  old  Victoria  station  of  the  L.  B.  & 
S.  C.  R.  Co.,  and  the  adoption  of  gas  m 
preference  to  electric  light  in  the  new 
station ;  and  (4)  the  lighting  of  the  new 
important  London  thoroughfares,  Ald- 
wych  and  Kingsway,  with  gas  lamps  m 
preference  to  electric  arcs. 

In  those  cases  in  which  gas  is  taking 
the  place  of  electricity  as  a  source  of  light 
a  substantial  monetary  economy  is 
being  effected,  and  it  is  stated  by  the 
various  authorities  responsible  for  the 
changes  that  the  lighting  will  not  be  in 
any  way  less  efficient.  In  the  case  oi 
Victoria  station  the  Chairman  of  the 
railway  company  has  expressed  great 
satisfaction  both  with  the  lighting  as 
effected  by  gas  and  with  the  large  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  lighting. 

Apparently,  also,  many  private  con¬ 
sumers,  like  the  public  authorities,  are 
dissatisfied  with  electric  lighting,  for  in 
the  district  of  one  gas  company  alone 
(the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.)  over  1,200 
electricity  consumers  have  discarded 
electric  light  in  favour  of  gas,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  similar  reversion  is  taking 
place  in  many  other  districts. 

While,  however,  the  Welsbach  system 
of  lighting  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent,  it  has 
acted  prejudicially  against  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  in  the  matter  of  gas  consumption. 
Sir  George  Livesey  recently  quoted 
37  per  cent,  as  the  average  decrease 
in  gas  consumption  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  a  change  had  been  made 
from  gas  lighting  with  luminous  flames 
to  incandescent  lighting  ;  and,  although 
the  decrease  in  consumption  due  to 
the  change  is  very  variable  in  different 
cases,  the  introduction  of  the  incan¬ 
descent  burner  always  results  in  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
gas  used  for  lighting.  Taking  the  last 
published  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
relating  to  the  authorised  gas  under¬ 
takings  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  calcu¬ 
lating  therefrom  the  percentage  increases 
in  the  number  of  consumers  and  the 
percentage  increases  in  gas  consumption 
during  the  last  five  recorded  years,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  undertakings 
owned  by  companies  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumers  has  through¬ 
out  this  period  always  exceeded  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  con¬ 
sumed.  For  three  years  the  same  thing 
is  observable  in  the  case  of  the  gas 
undertakings  owned  by  local  authorities.- 
In  the  year  1903,  however,  an  increase 
in  gas  consumption  of  3-5  per  cent,  and 
a  decrease  of  1-2  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  consumers  are  shown,  and  in  view  of 
the  returns  for  the  preceding  four  years 
these  figures  are  so  extraordinary  that  it 
appears  as  though  an  error  must  have 
been  made  in  the  returns. 


British  Gas  Undertakings  (Companies) 


Year. 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Thousands 
of  Cubic 
Feet  of  Ga9 
Sold. 

80,077,717 

84,752,031 

87.687,174 

89,685,208 

91.956.324 

93,923.290 

Number 

of 

Consumers. 

Percentage 
Increase  in 
Gas  Sold. 

Percentage 
Increase  in 
Number  of 
Consumers. 

1,670,817 

1  817,649 
1,945  826 
2.048.369 
2,197.987 
2,385,318 

68 

3-4 

2  2 

2-5 

2-1 

87 

70 

6-2 

7  3 

8-6 

Increase  in  five  years  . . 

160 

36-7 

Bbitish  Gas  Undertakings  (Local 
Authorities). 

Year. 

Thousands 
of  Cubic 
Feet  of  Gas 
Consumed. 

Number 

of 

Consumers 

Percentage 
Increase 
in  Gas 
Consumed. 

Percentage 
Increase  in 
Number  of 
Consumers. 

1898 

1899 
19  0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

47,287,360 
50.969,666 
62  731.230 
64,373.348 
55.776,260 
57,754,4i'4 

1,678.291 
1,667.908 
1.767.464 
1,872  633 
1.970,738 
1,945,777 

7-7 

3-4 

3-1 

2- 5 

3- 5 

5  0 

6-9 

6-9 

5-2 

-1-2 

Increase  in  five  years  . . 

20-2 

21-4 

Owned  by 

Companies. 

439 

1903 

469 

Number  of  British  Gas  Undertakings. 


Owned  by  Local 
Authorities. 
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is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  increase  in  the  gas  output  is  due 
partly  to  the  substitution  of  incandescent 
burners  for  flat  flame  burners,  and  partly 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of 
working-class  consumers,  who  mostly 
consume  comparatively  small  quantities 
of  gas. 

Fortunately  for  the  gas  companies  the 
volume  of  gas  used  during  the  hours  of 
daylight  (for  cooking,  etc.)  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  many  years  past ; 
otherwise  many  companies  which  have 
always  been  able  to  show  a  slight  increase 
in  the  annual  output  of  gas  would  for 
some  time  past  have  been  recording 
substantial  decreases.  Except  in  those 
districts  favoured  with  a  largely  increas¬ 
ing  population  the  annual  sale,  of  gas 
has  been  prevented  from  diminishing 
only  by  gas  vendors  resorting  to  energetic 
advertising  and  canvassing,  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  hire  and  hire-purchase 
systems  for  the  letting  of  gas-consuming 
appliances,  and  by  the  allowance  of 
liberal  discounts  to  those  who  use  large 
quantities  of  gas  for  power  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  also  show 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the 
total  number  of  public  lamps  lighted  by 
gas  has  continued  to  increase  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  gas  companies  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  have  to  compete  with 
electrical  undertakings  owned  by  local 
authorities. 


Public  Lamps  Lighted  by  Gas. 


The  success  of  ffas  for  the  lighting  of 
important  thoroughfares  is  largely  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  method  of 
supplying  gas  to  the  burners  under  a 


higher  pressure  than  thlt 
issues  from  the  street  T*! 

method  the  temperature  of  the  »  > 

is  increased  (owing  to  a 
of  gas  being  c.nLid  7  ' 
fixed  dimensions)  and  „  ,«• "  •! 

about  30 -candle-power  for 
toot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  hi  , 
Instead  of  increasing  the 
gas  flowing  to  the  burner  t 

“°tre.aae,  temperature  Bn,  l 

obtained  by  supplying  comJS 
to  the  burner  and  using  « If* 
ordinary  supply  pressure!;.  Jn  ? 
case  the  flame  temperature  is  int 
by  the  adoption  of  the  blow-pipenrn,  1 

Except, perhaps, inaverrlffl 

areas  where  ground  spate  is 
a  large  number  of  small  po„r , 
grouped  together,  as  in  the  case  of  th. 
printers  in  the  neighbourhood  o!  FWt 
sir, mt.  gas  has  more  than  held  its  ,H|1 
against  electricity  as  a  source  oi  mj 
and  gas  engines  are  fast  displacbL] 

Lmlorci  and  rm rri n I,,  . ,  r  0  \  *** 


boilers  and  engines  in  most  of  our  larga 


towns.  A 


Year. 

Gas  Supplied  by 
Companies. 

Gas  Supplied  by 
Local  Authorities. 

Number  of  Lamps 

Number  of  Lamps. 

1899 

324,166 

267,040 

1900 

326.813 

278,343 

320,209 

287  887 

1902 

333,308 

294  828 

1903 

335,363 

301,308 

more  formidable  rival 
town  gas  than  electricity  has  appeared 
in  the  form  of  what  are  known  as  suctr 
gas  plants.  Although  tile  gas  male 
these  plants  is  of  extremely  poor  qualitT 
as  compared  with  town’  gas,  and  i 
variable  in  its  composition,  it  can  be 
manufactured  very  cheaply  where  suit¬ 
able  fuel  is  available  at 'a  low  price 
Anthracite  is  the  fuel  most  common! 
recommended  for  use  in  suction  gas 
plants,  but  in  many  manufacturin 
districts  anthracite  is  comparative! 
costly,  and  in  some  cases  the  trouble 
attending  to  the  generator  and  getlin 
rid  of  the  foul  liquor  from  the  washin 
apparatus  is  ail  objection  to  the  install* 
tion  of  a  suction  gas  plant, 
districts  where  coke  is  cheap  suctii 
plants  have  been  successfully  worked 
with  this  fuel,  but  up  to  the  presen 
suction  gas  plants  do  not  appear,  geoer 
ally  speaking,  to  have  prejudicial!) 
affected  the  supply  of  town  gas  for  pov 
purposes  to  any  material  extent, 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
North  of  England  producer  gas  male  in 
pressure  plants  (e.g.,  Mond  gas,  Dowson 
gas)  is  being  extensively  manufactured 
and  used  in  the  large  factories,  butinthe 
cases  the  producer  gas  is  taking  the  place 
of  solid  smoke-emitting  fuel,  and  has 
very  little  influence  upon  the  output  oi 
gas  from  the  authorised  gas  undertaking 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  distribution  o 
producer  gas  on  a  large  scale  from  centra 
stations  has  not  yet  sufficiently  progressed 
to  enable  a  reliable  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  various 
big  schemes  for  the  distribution  o 
producer  gas  for  power  purposes  only. 

Whether  the  gas  used  is  producer  gag 
water  gas,  or  coal  gas,  those  who  are 
hoping  that  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
with  smoke  by  either  manufacturers  a 
householders  will  soon  be  made  illegal 
cannot  but  regard  with  satisfaction  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  in  * 
throughout  the  country  in  the  voWjfl 
substitution  of  smokeless  gaseous  M 
for  bituminous  smoke-emitting  coa . 


Congregational  Church,  C»oon>. 
Congregational  church  is  to  be  e  ^ 

on  a  site  at  the  juncta 

road  and  Western-road.  ThebuUd^ 

will  involve  an  outlay  of  sM.  W  * 


—• _ j  tt..  w  .T  Hale,  i 


September  30,  1905.] 
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NOTES. 

A  novel  contention  under 
Workmen's  ^  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
w*“Ml  tion  Act  was  set  up  in  the 
taMVon  County  Court  last  week, 
five  years  ago  a  workman  engaged  in 
feDmorwio  Slate  Quarries  met  with  an 
jecident  by  which  he  lost  his  sight,  when 
•f  was  awarded  full  compensation,  half 
wages,  10s.  5d.  a  week.  The  man  is 
m  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  an 
implication  was  made  to  reduce  the 
iky  payment  on  the  ground  that  by 
i?sson  of  his  age  the  man’s  earning  power 


_  The  application  was  dis- 

j,  but  it  was  stated  that  there 
....  no  precedents  governing  the  case. 

Ike  case  of  James  v.  Ocean  Coal  Company, 
diicli  we  commented  upon  in  our  issue 
of  May  28,  1904,  is  to  some  extent  a 
precedent,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
reduce  a  workman’s  compensation  on 
ihe  groimd  that  the  percentages  allowed 
in  his  old  employment  had  dropped  since 
the  accident ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal 
kid  that  the  amount  of  weekly  payments 
ihen  once  determined  was  not  subject 
to  fluctuation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts  contains  provisions 
enabling  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  under  special  contract  at  a 
lower  rate  of  compensation ;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  inequitable  that  a  workman 
tho,  by  reason  of  an  accident,  has  been 
prevented  from  earning  wages  which 
rat'd  enable  him  to  put  by  a  provision 
hr  himself,  should  find  the  compensation 
aid  him,  and  which  never  exceeds  half 
earned  wages,  diminish  by  effluxion 
« time,  at  the  time  when  he  most  needed 
npport. 

Considering  the  close  con- 
eL  nexion  between  Sheffield  and 
steel  it  is  very  appropriate 
‘hat  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  inaugurated  on  Tuesday,  should 
he  held  in  that  city,  the  only  wonder 
king  that  this  should  be  the  first  occasion 
hr  which  Sheffield  has  been  selected 
g  toe  place  of  meeting.  The  Sheffield 
diversity  is  the  only  institution  of 
jhe  kind  in  this  country  where  metal- 
bgv  is  recognised  as  a  science,  a  develop- 
sent  for  which  much  credit  must  he 
:ven  to  Professor  Arnold.  There  can 
e  110  doubt  that  this  policy  is  wise, 
■pecially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
11 too  many  of  the  most  important 
technical  positions  in  the  mining  centres 
« British  possessions  are  now  occupied 
V  Americans.  Apart,  however,  from 
le  scientific  study  of  metallurgy, 
«emeld  continues  to  maintain  the  promi- 
tent  position  it  has  always  occupied  in 
industrial  practice  of  that  science, 
“"l  at  the  present  time  probably  employs 
»°re  men  than  any  other  city  of  the 
TOr  d  111  til®  production  and  working  of 
ft  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield,  the 
Foment  for  this  year,  we  have  a  worthy 
l  , er  that  band  of  pioneers  which 
/  °ne  so  much  for  the  development  of 
,  mdustry.  In  his  opening 
»,.•  Hadfield  recalled  the  asso- 
Drn^'l°  w'th  the  metallurgical 

Chaucer  down- 
*  tL  YTm^luable  work  of  Huntsman 
J“.e.  AVUlth  century  is  well  known, 
ifv.| 'S  "orthy  of  note  that  the  practical 
pment  of  the  Bessemer  process 


was  carried  out  by  Sheffield  men.  The 
first  steel  rails  were  produced  by  Sir 
John  Brown  at  the  Atlas  Works  in  1861, 
and,  as  Mr.  Hadfield  remarked,  “  Sheffield 
might  be  rightly  said  to  have  taught 
America  how  to  make  steel  rails  used 
in  those  lines  of  communication  that  had 
entirely  altered  the  whole  face  of  the 
vast  Transatlantic  continent.”  It  is  right 
to  remember  also  that  Sheffield  played 
an  important  part  in  the  perfection  of 
the  Siemens  process  of  steel  production, 
and  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Sorby 
there  initiated  the  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  metals,  a  method  to  which  we 
owe  much  of  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  obtained  as  to  the  structure  of  steel, 
and  which  is  still  being  applied  with  the 
most  useful  results. 


The  Since  the  publication  of 
Mej{ra°uPwayan  Mr.  Caroe’s  letter  in  the 
chimney.  Times ,  a  fair  share  of  atten¬ 

tion  has  been  attracted  to  the  intolerable 
nuisance  caused  by  the  chimney  shaft 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Power 
Station.  But  we  do  not  gather  that  the 
Willesden  District  Council  have  as  yet 
made  up  their  minds  to  institute  vigorous 
measures  with  the  object  of  compelling 
the  company  to  consume  their  fuel 
properly,  instead  of  distributing  finely- 
divided  carbon  over  the  whole  country¬ 
side.  In  a  well-designed  boiler  plant  it 
is  perfectly  easy  to  insure  the  smokeless 
combustion  of  the  most  bituminous  coal. 
The  question  is  simply  one  of  finance. 
If  boilers  have  not  been  provided  with 
suitable  furnaces  and  smoke  prevention 
apparatus,  and  if  coal  can  be  procured 
at  low  cost,  industrial  companies  often 
prefer  to  pay  an  occasional  fine  rather 
than  to  incur  capital  expenditure. 
Repeated  fines  and  the  probability  of 
proceedings  in  the  High  Court  generally 
lead  to  reform,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
this  would  be  the  result  at  Neasden,  if 
the  local  authorities  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest. 


A  move  in  the  right  direc- 
A Trials^  tion  has  certainly  been  made 
by  the  Automobile  Club  in 
conducting  trials  intended  to  show  the 
relative  dust-raising  powers  of  different 
types  of  motor-car.  The  dust  nuisance 
has  always  been  with  ns,  although 
accentuated  since  the  advent  of  auto- 
mobilism.  Consequently  it  is  the  duty 
of  highway  authorities  to  adopt  improved 
methods  of  road  construction,  and  of 
those  interested  in  the  design  of  mechan¬ 
ically-propelled  road  vehicles  to  do 
what  they  can  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
raising  of  dust.  The  recent  trials  near 
Maidenhead  showed  that  one  or  two 
cars  behaved  in  a  fairly  reasonable 
manner,  thus  indicating  the  bearing  of 
design  upon  the  dust  problem.  Pneu¬ 
matic  tyres  are  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  dust  raised 
directly  by  the  suction  exercised  upon  the 
road  surface,  and  indirectly  by  tending 
to  limit  the  diameter  of  wheels,  thereby 
bringing  the  carriage  body  nearer  to  the 
road  and  increasing  the  power  of  a 
second  cause  of  suction.  Higher  cars 
with  solid-tyred  spring  wheels  should  be 
beneficial  in  two  ways,  by  reducing  dust 
production  and  by  making  excessive 
speed  more  dangerous  to  those  who 
offend  in  that  direction. 


The  delivery  of  letters,  etc., 
Postal  Service.  By  pneumatic  tubes  in  cities 
has  suggested  to  several 
engineers  the  feasibility  of  sending  letters 
and  parcels  between  towns  in  the  country 
by  means  of  miniature  railways  worked 
eiectrically.  In  ,  France,  the  Societe  des 
Chemins-de-fer  Electro- Postaux  have  just 
completed  a  successful  series  of  tests  on 
an  experimental  line  they  have  con¬ 
structed.  The  line  was  constructed  for  a 
speed  of  150  miles  an  hour,  and  so,  many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  It  is  a 
single  rail  system,  but  there  are  guide 
rails  over  the  motor  vehicle.  When  the 
curve  on  the  line  has  a  radius  of  500  yds. 
it  was  found  that  the  vehicle  had 
to  be  tilted  to  an  angle  of  45  degs 
with  the  vertical  to  prevent  excessive 
wearing  away  of  the  rail  at  the  high 
speeds.  The  vehicle  is  about  7  ydss 
long  and  is  divided  into  five  compart¬ 
ments.  The  two  end  compartments 
contain  the  oiling  and  “  braking  ” 
appliances.  Those  adjacent  to  them 
contain  the  motors,  and  the  central  com¬ 
partment  can  carry  nearly  half  a  ton  of 
parcels.  The  track  runs  under  wooden 
beams  fixed  into  the  ground  and  forming 
a  series  of  inverted  V’s,  so  that  it  practi¬ 
cally  runs  in  a  tunnel.  It  was  found 
that  a  parabolic  shape  to  the  prow  of  the 
vehicle  gave  the  best  results.  Three- 
phase  currents  were  used,  the  currents 
being  led  to  the  motors  by  means  of  six 
bow  ,trolleys,  three  at  one  end  and  three 
at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  It  was  found 
that  it  took  five  minutes  to  acquire  its 
normal  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour*  and 
it  required  an  equal  interval  of  time  to 
slow  down  to  rest.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  out  to  see  whether  it  could 
be  brought  to  rest  more  quickly  by  using 
vanes  to  increase  the  air  resistance  when 
“  braking.”  The  vanes  are  to  be  worked 
by  a  cylinder  of  compressed  air.  A  full 
account  of  the  tests  of  the  experimental 
line,  with  photographs  of  the  track  and 
motor  vehicle,  is  given  in  Vlndustrie 
Electrique  for  August  25,  1905.  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  feasible  to  maintain  a 
regular  transport  service  at  150  miles  an 
hour.  _ 

The  New  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
waterworks,  Edinburgh  Water  Trustees 
Edinburgh.  ^ave  ^een  ellgage^  in  the 

construction  of  a  large  new  reservoir 
and  other  works  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  city. 
These  important  works,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  25  million  gallons  daily,  have 
this  week  been  brought  into  practical 
operation.  The  reservoir  is  formed  by 
an  embankment  1,300  ft.  long  by  90  ft. 
high,  stretching  across  the  Talla  valley, 
and  has  a  length  of  more  than  2  miles, 
a  water  area  of  about  295  acres,  and 
a  storage  capacity  of  nearly  3,000 
million  gallons  of  water.  The  foundation 
is  on  solid  rock  into  which  the  central 
puddle  wall  of  the  embankment  is  sunk 
to  a  maximum  depth  of  60  ft.  This  wall 
has  a  thickness  of  40  ft.  at  ground 
level,  tapering  to  14  ft.  at  the  bottom  and 
to  10  ft.  at  the  top,  the  width  of  the  dam 
being  600  ft.  at  the  base  and  20  ft.  at 
the  top.  Ample  provision  for  flood  water 
has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  a 
masonry  waste  weir  200  ft.  long,  and 
the  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  is 
upwards  of  35  miles.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  temporary  works  required  in 

c  a 
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connexion  with  this  undertaking  we  may 
mention  that  a  temporary  tunnel  400  yds. 
long  had  to  be  driven  through  solid 
rock  to  carry  away  the  river  water  during 
the  construction  of  the  embankment,  and 
that  the  economical  transport  of  material 
involved  the  construction  of  a  railway 
9  miles  long  from  Broughton  to  the  site. 
As  the  catchment  area  of  the  Talla  valley 
covers  some  10  square  miles,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  new  works  should 
definitely  settle  the  question  of  water 
supply  for  Edinburgh  for  the  ensuing 
generation  at  least. 

Statues  We  recollect  being  surprised, 
in  the  at  the  time,  at  the  unex¬ 
strand.  pected  interest  which  one  of 
our  most  eminent  sculptors  displayed 
some  months  ago  in  regard  to  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  and 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  axis  of  the 
street  central  with  that  of  the  line  between 
the  two  churches.  It  is  not  usual  to  find 
sculptors  going  out  of  their  way  to  take 
so  active  a  part  in  a  purely  architectural 
question.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thornycroft’s  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  shortly  to  be  unveiled  at  the  east  end 
of  Aldwych  and  in  close  proximity  to  St. 
Clement  Danes,  may  afford  some  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
sculptor  to  widen  the  vista  of  the  street ; 
a  wish  with  which  we  were  entirely  in 
sympathy  were  it  not  that  the  cost  of 
the  land  to  be  given  away  for  the  purpose 
seemed  disproportionate,  at  all  events 
from  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view, 
which  must  not  be  entirely  despised: 
There  is  now  talk  of  a  statue  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  placed  somewhere  in  the 
Strand — but  where  ?  Its  most  suitable 
position  would  be  some  little  way  east¬ 
ward  of  St.  Clement  Danes’,  nearly 
opposite  the  Court  in  which  Johnson  for 
a  long  time  lived  ;  but  there  is  the  Griffin 
in  the  way.  We  hope  however  that 
Johnson’s  memory  will  be  honoured  by 
a  monument,  including  an  effigy  of 
some  kind  ;  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
Gladstone  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  should  be  carefully  considered.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  perpetuate  in  sculpture  his  awkward 
and  very  unsculpturesque  figure.  A  por¬ 
trait  bust,  with  some  suitable  symbolical 
surroundings,  would  seem  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  scheme  from  the  artist’s  point  of 
view.  Realistic  portrait  sculpture  of 
full  length  figures,  in  their  habit  as  they 
lived,  is  not  the  best  application  of  the 
art  of  sculpture.  In  case  of  either  bust 
or  figure  being  adopted,  however,  no 
better  inscription  could  be  found  than 
that  which  Beauclerk  placed  beneath 
the  portrait  of  his  distinguished  friend : — 
“  Ingenium  ingens  inculto  sub  hoc 
corpore  latet.” 


i  Pictures  In  Hs  PaPer  read  at  the 

and  meeting  of  the  “  Association 
Decorative  Art.  0f  ]y[aster  House -Painters  and 
Decorators  ”  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Haite  complained  with  reason  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Royal  Academy  had  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  decorative  art  in  their 
exhibitions  as  well  as  in  their  curriculum — 
they  having  on  their  teaching  staff 
professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture,  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  but 
no  professor  of  decorative  design  ;  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  even  a  few  articles 
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of  decorative  work  or  jewellery  have  been 
allowed  to  find  place  in  their  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions.  And  we  know  that  a  late 
eminent  President  of  the  Academy, 
Lord  Leighton,  had  strong  feelings  on 
this  subject  himself,  and  used  his  influence 
as  far  as  possible  in  favour  of  a  greater 
attention  to  decorative  art,  even  making 
it  a  special  feature  (with  great  success) 
at  one  of  the  winter  Loan  Exhibitions. 
So  far  we  are  quite  with  Mr.  HaitA 
But  when  he  implies  that  decoration  is 
an  art  on  the  same  level  as  the  painting 
of  pictures  or  the  production  of  ideal 
sculpture,  he  goes  too  far.  Whistler  s 
theory  that  a  picture  was  only  a  pattern 
implies  a  very  restricted  view  of  the  art  of 
painting.  It  is  to  be  a  “  pattern  ”  in 
the  first  instance,  no  doubt — that  is  to 
say,  it  must  have  decorative  value  in 
line  and  colour  ;  but  painting  or  sculpture 
of  the  highest  class  is  something  more 
than  that ;  it  appeals,  or  may  appeal,  to 
the  intellect  in  a  way  in  which  no  mere 
decorative  scheme  can.  No  one  will 
ever  persuade  us  that  Titian’s  “  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  ”  is  not  something  with  an 
intellectual  interest  far  higher  than  any 
decorative  design  can  lay  claim  to. 
Painting  is  not  only  decoration ;  it 
is  a  great  intellectual  art ;  the  world 
has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  on  that, 
and  is  not  likely  to  alter  it. 


NOTES  AT  ANTWERP. 

It  is  said  that-  Antwerp  owes  her  origin 
to  a  fortified  castle  built  on  a  piece  of  pro¬ 
jecting  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde 
at  a  point  near  the  present  museum  of 
antiquities,  which  intersects  the  quays. 
This  castle  was  the  “  Burgh.”  The  actual 
date  of  its  construction  is  uncertain,  though 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  built 
some  time  dux-ing  the  Vllth  century.  This 
would  make  it  about  200  years  older  than  a 
similar  edifice  built  by  Baldwin  I.  at  Bruges. 
Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  town  little  is 
known.  Apparently  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  burgh  belonged  to  successive  Dukes 
of  Brabant.  In  the  XHIth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  documents  of  a  more  or  less  municipal 
nature,  some  of  them  so  humorous  as  to 
court  disbelief  in  their  authenticity,  began 
to  be  preserved,  and  many  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  city  records.  Some  of  these 
documents  concerned  the  various  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  dukes  and  the 
people,  these  latter,  it  may  be  supposed, 
having  year  by  year  become  less  servile  and 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  From  servants  they 
became  tenants,  from  tenants  they  gradually 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  townsfolk. 
And  in  the  course  of  these  changes  there 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many 
quarrels.  The  dukes,  like  so  many  of  their 
class  both  before  and  after  their  time,  were 
jealous  of  what  they  considered  their  rights 
as  “  lord  of  the  manor.”  But  such  privileges 
as  the  use  of  certain  gates,  the  various  rights 
of  way,  and  the  like,  were  keenly  contended 
for  by  the  people,  and  the  results  of  their 
wranglings  are  siet  forth  with  some  consider¬ 
able  minuteness.  There  are,  too,  existing 
documents  which  show  that  the  Burgh  under¬ 
went  several  restorations,  notably  in  1415, 
and  again  in  1549,  when  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  whilst  the  alterations  were  being 
carried  out  it  was  stipulated  that  the  banner 
of  Charles  V.,  who  inherited  the  Netherlands 
before  he  became  Emperor,  and  was  himself 
a  native  of  Ghent,  should  be  hoisted  for  ever 
on  its  towers. 

Near  to  the  burgh,  which  no  longer  leaves 
traces  of  any  importance,  there  was  erected 
at  a  very  early  date  a  stone  building  called 
s’  Heeren  Steen  (the  residence  of  the  lord). 
This  as  early  as  the  Xlllth  century  was 
used  as  a  prison,  and  still  exists.  For  some 
time  it  was  almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  adjacent  buildings ;  these,  however, 
have  been  demolished.  It  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  foundations  of  one  of  the 
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towers  of  this  building  formed  „  , 
original  city  -wall,  but  this  b  Pul  01  9» 
Tha  Emperor  Charles  in  lSn5®  *"  tok 
tw°  architects,  Domini,®  “ 
and  Rombout  Keldernmns  tn 
steen,  and  under  their  direction  ,1.  ll* 
curious  structure,  well  sniM? > 
general  irregularity  and  the  it  “*  * 
appearance  of  its  rooms  all  V 
small  and  ill-lighted,  and  bore .2 
inspiring  names  as  “thieves’  nit’™?  *><• 
room  ”  etc.,  for  the  infa*,? ’  J«"- 
which  it  was  put.  During  the  WS”  *> 
tury  Antwerp  was  the  scene  of  much  „  • 
persecution,  and  both  torturings  1  5““ 
tacns  repeatedly  took  place  in  t£ 
road  which  led  to  the  prison  J  ? 
rather  rough  ascent,  bein|  nothing' 

the  burgh. 

quays,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  form  .  ILL, 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  tR 
steen.  The  building  itself  is  M,  “ 
the  museum  of  antiquities  mentioned  W 
Within  can  be  seen  a  weird  old  kitchm  if. 
interrogatory,  the  chapel,  and  2^ 
cellars.  Bren, one  of  these  latter  CJ 
)  the  hall.  This  Dine  is  said  **  vZ 


a  pipe  to  the  hall.  This  pipe  islaid" Z  E 
been  used  by  those  prisoners  who  wished  ll 
confess,  but  M.  Genard,  in  his  book  on  tk 
museum,  thinks  it  far  more  probable  that  it 
“  was  put  there  to  serve  as  a  means  of  m 
ing  upon  the  prisoners  undergoing  (0111115''’ 
Into  the  various  rooms  there  has  bw> 
brought  together  a  queer  old  collection  of 
things— armour,  bits  of  old  embroiderv 
porcelain,  drawings  and  cartoons,  mostly  of 
the  period  of  the  later  Brabant  schools.  pW 
and  sections,  models  of  architectural  innova¬ 
tions,  fine  pieces  of  old  furniture,  and  s> 
forth.  Within  the  steen  one  is  far  awv 
from  bustling  Antwerp,  away  in  the  past 
when  men  knew  how  to  torture  and  religious, 
disputes  were  settled  in  any  way  rather  than 
by  verbal  discussions.  One  can  still  see  the 
little  slanting  window-openings,  through 
which,  no  doubt,  recalcitrant  prisoners  were 
thrown  into  the  river. 

Included  in  this  collection  is  a  plaster  cast 
of  Quentin  Massys’  monument,  which  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cathedral  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  great  west  door,  This 
monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  slab  fitted  into 
one  of  the  canopied  niches.  It  was  designed 
by  Cornelius  Van  der  Geest,  and  erected  in 
1629.  At  the  top  of  the  slab  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  painter’s  head.  Beneath  this,  side  hr 
side,  are  representations  of  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions  which  he  adopted— on  the  right  an 
anvil  hanging  chained,  on  the  left  a  palette 
and  brushes.  Beneath  these  are  two  small 
slabs  with  inscriptions  (that  on  the  right 
consists  of  the  words  “  Connubialis  Amor  do 
Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem”),  and  at  the- 
bottom  a  skull  surmounting  the  arms  of  the 
painter,  with  the  words  “in  synen  tyd 
grofsmidt,  en  daernaer  fameus  schilder”  (at 
one  time  a  blacksmith,  later  a  distinguished 
painter)  written  round  it.  Outside  the  tom 
little  of  this  man’s  work  is  to  be  seen— inside 
he  has  left  an  indelible  mark.  Close  to  the 
wiest  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  a  little  open 
space  called  the  Handschoenmarkt,  is  en 
old  well.  This  is  of  grey  stone,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  low  pedestal  standing  on  two 
steps.  It  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  is  boarded 
over.  Above  it  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  iron 
canopy,  dating  from  1530  and  generally 
attributed  to  Massys,  though  this  is  not 
certain.  There  are  four  upright  posts  sup¬ 
porting  the  ironwork,  which  is  not  perKv- 
regular  in  design,  though  exhibiting  a  genera 
symmetry.  At  the  top  is  a  statuette  m  tie 
same  metal  of  some  mythical  being,  supposed 
to  be  the  hero  Brabo,  who  succeed  * 
cutting  off  the  hand  of  the  giant  - An W 
The  figure,  clad  in  amour  n  “ 
the  hand,  encased  m  a  gauntlet.  This  ™ 
canopy  is  of  interest,  as  't  may 
illustrate  the  Brabant  love  of  flap™’ *  “ 
in  architecture  and  sculpture  the i  , 

have  long  been  inclined  to  invest  tta  , 
with  a  certain  superfluity 
which  at  times  is  not  n.  to  ■ 

In  itself  the  ornamentation  ™y  «  ^ 
picturesque  nature  :  in  com,LLLvniv  a  it- 
succeeds  in  detracting  from  decorative 
whole.  To  such  an  extent 
scheme  of  things  been  camrf ■  « ‘ 1 
buildings  it  appears  as  though  he 
structure  had  been  raised  only  to 
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■t,  various  ornaments  with  which  it  may 
“  E  .toned !  And  so  it  was  only  in 
Ei  with  this  characteristic  of  the 
H  artists  that  when  the  revival  in 
£re  took  place  some  years  ago  several 
SSEhatim  statuettes  figured  amongst 
Si  work  and  scored  a  marked  success. 
tSh  said  to  have  spoken  of  the  tower 
.I  \ntwerp  Cathedral  as  resembling  lace 
ndtat Malibes;  he  might  have  carried  his 
.mild  considerably  further. 

the  Museum  of  Painting  at  Antwerp 
there  are  several  of  Massys’  paintings,  and 
from  these  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea 
cf  his  work.  A  pieta,  consisting  ot  a  centre- 
m  ami  two  wings,  occupies  the  whole  side 
Tone  of  the  saloons,  and  stands  opposite  to 
COe  of  the  large  paintings  of  Memling. 

This  picture  exhibits  perhaps  more  of  the 
southern  refinement  and  richness  of  treat¬ 
ment  than  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  the 
fork  of  Flemish  painters.  The  face  of  the 
dead  Saviour  is  most  remarkable,  the  effect 
of  the  death  struggle  being  suggested  in  the 
most  potent  manner.  The  Virgin  is  wonder¬ 
fully  human,  and  would  by  itself  make  a 
picture  of  great  beauty.  The  two  wings 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  on  the  left,  and  that  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  on  the  right.  A  noticeable 
feature  in  the  fonneT  of  these  two  is  the 
diaphanous  drapery  which  adonis  Salome. 

The  pieta  was  painted  in  1508,  and  was 
formerly  an  ajtar-piece  in  the  Cathedral. 
Massys  belongs  to  the  second  period  in 
Belgian  art,  when  “genre”  painting  had  just 
come  into  existence  in  Holland.  This  period 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  XVIth  cen- 
lary.  Massys  occasionally  painted  “genre,” 
though  most  of  his  subjects  were  religious. 

He  was  born  in  Louvain.  Here  in  _  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  is  a  “Holy  Family” 
from  his  brush.  This  picture  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  history,  being  one  of  those  numerous 
forks  of  art  which  were  earned  off  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  restored  later. 

It  is  perhaps  less  Italian,  and  exhibits  more 
purely  Brabant  tendencies  than  the  Antwerp 

C‘  ta.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
n  in  Louvain  and  followed  for  some  time 
the  honourable  profession  of  a  blacksmith, 
little  of  his  earlier  history  is  known.  It  is 
probable  that  he  more  than  any  other  of  his 
antemporaries  raised  the  school  of  painting 
in  Antwerp  to  a  celebrity  equal  to  that  of 
Bruges,  where  the  Van  Eycks  and,  later, 
Memling  had  already  brought  the  town  into 
prominence  through  the  excellence  of  their 
'fork.  In  connexion  with  Massys’  earlier 
life  snent  by  the  anvil,  a  curious  story  is 
offeree!  in  explanation  of  the  change  in  pro¬ 
fessions.  Falling  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  an  Antwerp  painter,  he  learnt  that  his 
wit  would  be  acceptable  only  on  the  con- 
fen  that  he  relinquished  his  own  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  loftier  one  practised  by  the 
pi’s  father.  In  other  words,  the  father 
toned,  by  setting  the  unwelcome  suitor  a 
tok  whien  he  judged  would  prove  impossible 
>0  a  blacksmith  from  Louvain,  to  rid  himself 
of  Massys,  but  he  was  at  once  disappointed 
»d  astounded,  for  Massys  proceeded  to  take 
op  a  palette,  and  straightway  produced  the 
“St  of  a  number  of  masterpieces.  Unfor- 
tonatoly  for  its  own  veracity,  the  story  goes 
on  to  give  Franz  de  Vriendt,  or  Floris,  as  he 
a  generally  called,  as  the  name  of  the  father, 
fjoris,  however,  was  only  a  child  at  the  time 
of  Massys’  death  in  1531. 

As  far  back  as  the  Xlllth  century  the 
foundations  of  the  Antwerp  cathedral,  or  more 
«m>ctly  speaking,  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
rime,  were  laid,  and  in  about  a  hundred 
pars  the  edifice  as  originally  planned  was 
completed.  This,  however,  was  added  to  in' 
wd,  when  the  Emperor  Charles,  under 
*.  auspices  so  many  architectural  enter¬ 
prises  were  taken  up  in  the  Netherlands, 
used  a  new  choir  to  be  built  and  com- 
■**»ned  Waghemakere  to  finish  the  tower, 
w  “een  tegun  by  Appelmans  in  the 
phng  century.  The  tower  is  400  ft. 
T,- ;  and  is  of  open  design,  remarkably 
tii«  r’  ^  beautifully  executed.  It  con- 
l,|, 5  a  P.ea’  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred 
.  |  ' m  tone  and  power  are  second 
y  to  those  at  Bruges.  The  first  great 
n'  “  Gabriel,”  was  cast  in  the 
,Wr«tre  Place  Verte  now 

r  *  n  *  „  another  great  bell,  weigh- 
A  ons»  called  the  “  Carolus,"  in  honour 
of  Philip  the  Good,  was  cast.  A 


dial  was  placed  on  the  tower  in  1540.  The 
cathedral  also  possesses  a  second,  though 
less  important,  peal ;  the  first,  which  is 
placed  beneath  the  clock,  belongs  to  the  town 
of  Antwerp,  the  other,  under  the  dial,  is 
the  property  of  the  church.  A  second  tower 
was  begun,  but  never  reached  more  than  a 
third  of  the  projected  height.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  rare  feature  in  Belgian  churches, 
the  cathedral  at  Malines  being  a  case  in 
point.  A  small  turret  is  placed  on  this 
second  tower,  and  others  of  a  peculiarly 
Brabant  type  adorn  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral.  Although  by  universal  consent 
considered  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  church 
in  Belgium,  it  suffers  somewhat  from  its 
cramped  position,  as  it  is  practically  shut  in 
by  little  streets,  and  appears  to  rise  out  of  a 
block  of  modem  buildings.  Lying  along  one 
side  of  the  Place  Verte,  its  enormous  size  is 
lost,  for  the  view  is  obstructed  by  trees  and 
buildings.  The  six  aisles,  an  architectural 
departure  peculiar  to  this  church,  can  be  seen 
only  as  penthouses,  which  might  from  the 
glance  one  gets  at  them  well  belong  to  the 
adjacent  houses.  The  interior  is  simple  and 
impressive,  the  numerous  pillars  enhancing 
the  effect  of  its  size.  Within  the  numerous 
chapels  are  several  masterpieces  of  Rubens, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  “Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  the  “Elevation,”  and  the 
“  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.”  In  the  choir, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  chapels, 
are  the  pictures,  a  beautiful  collection 
altogether,'  and  the  stalls  themselves  are 
carved  finely,  being  decorated  with  statuettes 
something  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gertrude  at  Louvain. 

As  a  rule,  the  most  important  secular 
buildings  of  Belgium  are  highly-decorated 
structures,  generally  in  more  than  one  colour. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  at’  Antwerp,  which  is 
close  to  the  cathedral,  and  extends  along 
one  side  of  the  Grande  Place,  shows  fewer 
Flemish  characteristics  than  almost  any 
other  town  hall  in  the  country.  It  is  a  large 
structure,  and  was  built  in  1560  from  designs 
by  the  painter  de  Vriendt.  It  was  the 
earliest  work  of  importance  in  Antwerp  built 
in  a  style  other  than  the  ogival  or  pointed 
arch  style.  It  is  a  kind  of  Florentine  palace, 
de  Vriendt’s  designs  being  decidedly  Italian. 
The  principal  facade  is  250  ft’,  long,  and 
rests  on  a  rustica;  it  is  decorated  with  red 
and  black  marble  slabs  arranged  in  five  rows. 
Above  are  three  tiers  of  columns,  some  Ionic, 
some  Doric'.  There  are  several  fine  saloons 
in  the  interior,  but  the  few  pictures  with 
which  they  are  adorned  are  no  more  than 
mediocre  specimens  of  Flemish  art.  In  15 76 
the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  city  mutinied 
owing  to  arrears  of  pay,  and,  on  their 
demands  not  being  met  with,  made  a  dash 
for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  the  chief  secular 
edifice  in  the  city.  The  mutineers  succeeded 
in  partly  destroying  it  by  fire  before  they 
received  the  money  due  to  them.  the 
damage  was  not  very  great,  however,  and  in 
1585  the  building  was  restored  in  its  present 
form.  .  . 

At  one  period  in  its  history  Antwerp 
possessed  a  number  of  monasteries,  some 
belonging  to  the  Dominican  order,  others  to 
the  Franciscan.  Many  of  these  contained 
veritable  treasures  of  art  within  their  un¬ 
pretentious  walls ;  the  best  works  of  such 
masters  as  Rubens,  de  Vriendt,  and  Vandyck 
could  have  been  found  adorning  their  halls 
and  chambers.  As  the  years  passed  these 
monasteries  were  gradually  suppressed,  ana 
their  treasures  confiscated  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  On  the  site  of  one  of  these 
ancient  monasteries,  which  belonged  to  a 
sect  known  as  the  Minorites,  stands  the 
present  Museum  of  Painting,  a  fine  modern 
building,  containing  several  lofty  saloons  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  have 
been  put.  It  stands  in  the  Rue  des  Recollets, 
a  street  parallel  to  the  river,  and  near  the 
south  station.  Probably  in'  no  other  Euro¬ 
pean  town  is  there  such  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  native  works  of  art.  All  the 
painters  who  were  born,  or  lived,  in  Antwerp 
are  represented  by  some  of  their  most  famous 
works,  and  from  the  several  hundreds  ol 
pictures  .exhibited  it  is  .possible  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  development  of  art  in  the  town. 
Rubens,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  spent  most  of  his  life  and  died  in 
Antwerp;  Quentin  Massys  lived  there; 
Vandyck  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  early 
apprenticed  to  Rubens;  Teniers  the  younger 


was  born  there — and  all  these  masters  are 
fully  represented,  as  well  as  Jordaens,  Van 
Veen,  the  two  de  Vos,  de  Velde,  de  Vriendt, 
and  Bernard  Van  Orley.  The  museum  itself 
is  of  grey  stone,  columned  somewhat  in  the 
old  Greek  style,  and  at  sharp  variance  with 
most  of  the  other  buildings.  It  lacks  super¬ 
fluous  ornament,  and  stands  isolated  in  its 
own  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  cathedral,  there  are 
three  or  four  other  churches  of  interest  in 
Antwerp.  Like  the  cathedral,  however,  these 
suffer  from  their  position,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  fully  appreciate  the  architecture  from  the 
proximity  of  other  buildings.  After  Notre 
Dame,  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  comes  next 
in  importance,  but  it  is  utterly  lost  in  its 
surroundings.  The  exterior  is  not  of  much 
interest,  but  a  whole  volume  has  been  written 
about  the  interior,  which  probably  surpasses 
any  other  church  in  Belgium  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  ornamentation.  Yet  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  general  effect  is  to  an 
extent  spoiled  by  the  admixture  of  too  many 
types  of  ornament.  That  which  belongs  to 
the  XVIth  century — from  which  the  church 
dates— differs  materially  from  those  of  later 
periods.  Much  belonging  to  the  XVIIth 
century,  which  was  a  time  given  to  a  slightly 
decadent  ornamentation,  is  mixed  in  with 
earlier  and,  on  the  whole,  more  beautiful 
work.  The  architect  of  the  church  was  the 
elder  Waghemakere.  The  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  son  Dominique,  helped  by 
Keldermans ;  but  in  all  probability  the 
edifide  was  never  entirely  finished,  although 
much  was  added  in  the  XVIIth  century. 
The  tower  should  have  been  higher  than 
that  of  Notre  Dame.  _  Inside  the  church 
there  is  an  extraordinarily  ornate  altar-piece 
of  marble,  the  combined  work  of  the  three 
artists,  Kerrickx,  the  younger  Quellin,  and 
Willemsens,  the  latter  of  whom  is  also 
responsible  for  a  finely-carved  wooden  pulpit. 
Rubens’  tomb  is  in  this  church,  and  the 
reredos  contains  one  of  the  finest  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  portraits 
of  his  family.  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Grande  Place,  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
owned  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  of  grey  stone,  and  belongs  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  XVIth  century.  The  tower  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  Flemish  work  of 
its  period.  There  is  a  modified  cupola  at  the 
top,  with  a  light  framework  supporting  a 
sphere.  This  latter  is  a  common  feature  in 
Brabant  churches.  Eight  columns  support 
the  cupola,  and  round  the  bases  of  these 
runs  a  low  balcony.  This  octagonal  design 
is  repeated  below  on  a  larger  scale,  though 
the  design  here  is  a  closed  one.  Many  other 
towers  in  the  vicinity  lack  some  of  the 
“  solidity  ”  of  the  St.  Paul’s  tower,  but  they 
are  generally  modelled  on  a  similar  plan. 
There  is  littie  ornamentation  or  “  lace-w'ork, 
such  as  is  seen  on  the  cathedral  tower,  ihe 
Jesuits’  Church,  which  is  near  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  .rebuilt, 
owing  to  the  damage  done  by  fire  iniao. 
The  tower  is  far  more  imposing  than  the  one 
belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  but  less 
typical.  The  two  other  churches  of  note  are 
the  church  of  the  Augustines  (1615)  and  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  XVIth  century. 

The  appearance  of  Antwerp  was  immensely 
altered  by  the  construction  of  the  quays  and 
docks,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  by  Napoleon.  Ihe 
quays  extend  from  the  docks  on  the  north 
along  the  bank  ot  the  Schelde  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile.  The  happy  idea  of  esta“; 
lishing  a  raised  promenade  on  the  top  oi 
these  has  been  carried  out.  At  a  point  about 
half-way  down  the  quays  stands  a  triumphal 
arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Charles  V.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  state  visit  to  the  cl  y. 
is  of  interest  in  being  the  only  piece  of 
masonry  at  all  connected  with  the  name  ot 
Rubens.  It  seems  that  the  arch  was  moved 
into  its  present  position  from  some  place 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  It 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  La  Porte. u 
and  stands  isolated.  There  is  an  old  print, 
however,  which  shows  it  fitted  m  between 
some  small  houses.  . 

Unlike  Bruges,  Antwerp  does  not  give  one 
the  impression  of  being  a  true  city 
Middle  Ages  the  quays,  the  broad  streets, 
and  modern  houses  prevent  that  but  *5?®  “ 
much  to  make  it  of  more  than  ordinary 
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interest.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  three- 
quarters  Flemish.  The  river  is  always  filled 
with  craft  of  every  conceivable  description, 
and  there  is  a  curiously  wide  ferry-steamboat 
which  carries  traffic  and  passengers  to  the 
small  part  of  the  town,  which  has  but  lately 
sprung  up  on  the  other  bank.  R.  S. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON. 

I. — The  Ritz  Hotel  Building  in 
Piccadilly,  W. 

What  may  perhaps  be  Considered  a  new 
departure  in  London  street  architecture  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  in  the  Ritz 
Hotel  building,  Piccadilly,  and  we  had 
hoped,  from  the  early  manifestations  of 
restraint  and  dignity  in  the  simple 
outlines  of  the  structure,  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  would  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  and  imposing.  But  as  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  disappears  one’s  hopes  are  dashed  to  the 
ground,  for  the  details  of  the  building  are  so 
disconnected  and  disappointing,  and  the  want 
of  relief  (which  might  have  been  easily 
obtained  in  the  fagade  towards  Piccadilly  by 
bolder  projections  of  the  end  and  centre 
blocks)  is  rather  depressing.  Somehow  or 
other  many  of  the  details  appear  to  be  in 
discord,  and  one  notes  the  insignificant 
appearance  of  the  somewhat  shallow  main 
cornice,  with  its  rather  elongated-looking 
consoles,  which  latter  one  thinks  would  have 
been  more  in  keeping  had  they  not  been  con-i1 
tinued  below  the  springing  of  the  window' 
arches  at  that  level.  Directing  one’s  eyes  to 
the  top  story,  the  sight  is  arrested  by  a 
balustrade  which  produces  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  feeling  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
the  window  openings  behind  it,  and  coming 
down  the  fagade  to  Piccadilly  one  feels  that 
the  balustrades  to  the  windows  at  the  first 
floor  level  would  have  been  more  effective 
and  useful  if  they  had  been  brought  forward 
as  small  balconies,  thus  giving  some  shade 
and  helping  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  the 
elevation.  One  feels,  too,  that  the  grouping 
of  the  bays  in  the  Piccadilly  fagade  should 
have  been  more  pronounced,  in  order  to  give 
deeper  vertical  lines  of  shadow.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discern  the  reason  for  the  unhappy 
proportions  of  the  windows  lighting  the 
upper  floors,  and  in  the  case  of  the  windows 
directly  above  the  main  cornice  it  seems  that 
the  design  would  have  been  happier  if  the 
sills  had  been  kept  well  above  the  cornice, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  window  opening 
might  have  been  visible  from  the  footway  on 
the  north  side  of  Piccadilly.  The  window 
openings  have  a  very  squat  appearance,  and 
the  window'  frames  give  an  unfortunately 
thin  effect  to  what  may  possibly  by  others 
be  considered  a  broad  and  vigorous  design. 

The  main  entrance  in  the  Piccadilly  fagade 
does  not  impress  one  as  being  sufficiently 
imposing  for  a  West-end  hotel ;  and  a  some¬ 
what  similar  feature,  a  sort  of  dormer  gable, 
introduced  on  the  frontage  to  the  Green 
Park  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  general 
verticality  of  the  design. 

Looking  upward  to  the  skyline,  a  succession 
of  chimney-stacks  meets  the  eye,  causing  a 
feeling  of  restlessness,  which  is  further  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the 
caps,  giving  the  chimneys  an  overtopped 
appearance  and  leading  one  to  think  that  a 
simple  and  severely  plain  design  for  them 
would  have  been  more  in  harmony. 

.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
irregular  portions  of  the  building  on  the  roof 
0S  iro.m  the  comer  of  Arlington-street 
and  Piccadilly ;  and  the  blazing  colour  effect 
of  the  ruddy  brickwork  in  the  elevation 
towards  Wimborne  House  is  rather  startling, 
and  out  of  tone  with  the  subdued  grey  of 
the  stonework  to  the  main  fagades. 

In  some  respects  the  building  shows  a  lack 
of  perspective,  and  when  looking  at  it  from 
the  Palace  end  of  the  Mall  it  gives  one  the 
impression  of  having  been  designed  to 
balance  on  the  left  hand  the  excrescence  on  the 
right  hand  at  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  and  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  arises  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
residents.  In  conclusion,  the  feeling  creeps 
into  one’s  mind  that  the  chance  of  designing 
a  notable  addition  to  the  street  architecture 
of  London  has  been  missed,  and  one  deplores 
that  such  an  important  and  prominent  site 
has  not  been  covered  with  a  building  of  a 
more  satisfactory  architectural  character. 
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THE  “HERMIT  WINDOW”  AT 
DARTFORD. 

This  little  piece  of  stained  glass,  the  height 
of  which  is  only  26  in.,  is  shortly  to  be  placed 
in  what  was  formerly  the  window  of  an 
anchorite’s  cell  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  parish  church  at  Dartford,  Kent.  The 
cell  was  occupied,  almost  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  by  a  succession  of 
hermits,  whose  office  was  to  guide  the  Can¬ 
terbury  pilgrims  across  the  ford  of  the  river 
Darenth,  which  flows  by  the  church.  The 
hermit  is,  therefore,  represented  as  wading 
through  the  river  with  a  pole  and  lantern. 


The  “Hermit  Window”  in  the  Parish  Church, 
Dartford,  Kent.  Designed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Arnold. 


The  hermit’s  cowl  and  cloak  are  formed  of 
various  shades  of  dark,  rather  quiet  blue, 
and  the  wateT  of  very  pale,  sparkling  blue 
and  greenish-blue  slab  glass.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  of  silver-white  slab,  unpainted,  and 
the  border,  also  unpainted,  of  very  pale 
streaky  yellow  pot-metal,  running  from  al¬ 
most  white  to  darker  yellow  and  orange  in 
one  or  two  places.  The  lantern  is  a  piece 
of  jewel-like  yellow  slab. 

The  photograph  shown  was  taken  from  the 
glass  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Hugh 
Arnold. 

- — - 

A  New  Technical  Journal. — The  first- 
number  of  Qas  and  Oil  Power,  a  new  illustrated 
monthly  review  for  factory  owners  and  other 
power  users,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for 
several  months,  will  be  issued  in  October.  The 
co-operation  of  leading  experts  in  this  country 
has  been  secured,  and  Mons.  R.  E.  Mathot  will  act 
as  chief  continental  correspondent  of  the  new  publi¬ 
cation.  The  offices  are  at  19,  Ludgate-hill.  E.C. 
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THE  CHEAP  comow^r255 
The  following  is  a  - ,, 
by  the  judge!  "*■*»* 

cottars  Exhibition 

„  Cottages 

Class  1. — Cottage  to  cast  w 
First  prize,  1001.,  No  M  lha° 1 R  • 

Whittington,  near  Chfflferfw?1  Gr<*u  Utmw 
Houfton.  Chesterfield  sSSnd  ;nr?rchl,('t  *5 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Bidweti  Sri,et  W..  No a 
p™e,  251,  No.  35,  Messrs  Potter %Worth-  W 
Class  2.— For  the  best  nair  nfr &  Go- 
(mcMinn  scullery  or  ki?chen  mB"*4  "in 
cost  not  to  exceed  3001  -—uw  -rj*  erMcd  at  » 
Messrs.  Potter  &  Co.  Wes  R'501- No  S 
301..,  No.  70.  A.  H.  Clough  Budev  p:  ^  A 
prize,  201.,  No.  67.  K  fiS 

Housing  Council.  Copartnership  fcjj 

Class  3.— For  the  best  group  of  tw 
cottages,  no  one  cottage  to  Stain  S?,£  !w 
rooms,  including  scullery,  and  SrE? e„,haa  * 
not  to  exceed  351.  per  room  --A  nil  at  *  « 
awarded  to  No.  oi,  Geoffrey  Luci  ARma  3 
Class  2.  For  the  best  detached  cott^1^  - 
cottages,  each  containing  not  ?  wlt  * 

■nd^me  scullery,  au/er" M  £  11 1 «* 
exceed  351.  per ‘room  :-A  prize  of  lm;  110,10 
to  No.  79  A.  Randall  Wells  1^3  “ 

awarded^—'011’  tho  S'  to, 

Prize  ot  loot,  offered  by  an  anonym™  , 
the  cheapest  cottape  lor 
A.  H.  Clough  Burley,  Eingrvood  “■  M- 
Prize  or  501, ,  offered  by  the  Associated  m.i 
Cement  Manufacturers,  lor  the  beRKSs 
cement  concrete ,-No.  58,  the  Co  c“R. < 
Company  Liverpool;  architect,  G  Frai,  ""i 
Prizes  for  wooden  cottages  (a  ««£»«,„ J 
considered  to  be  one  built  of  thnbe”  b,  2.  iu  1 
roof  and  the  foundations)  :-First  prize,  »'  i  t 

Designs. 

Prizes  were  also  offered,  and  hare  be®  ,IlpU 
for  the  best  dee.gns  of  cottages,  eta,  on  l“  E 
lines  as  tire  cottages  themselves.  The*  : 
awarded  as  follows  ,ctf 

Class  1.— First  prize,  101.,  Messrs  TW1  a 
Bidwell,  Letchworth.  Second  prize,  5!  fi» 
Carter,  Wimbledon. 

Class  2.— First  prize,  101.,  W.  E.  Mosley 
Second  prize,  51.,  W.  Marshall,  Hatfield. 

Class  3.— First  prize,  101.,  F.  L.  Crane. 

Class  4— 101.,  G.  Lucas. 

The  special  prize  of  101.,  offered  by  Mr  II  0 
Elwes.  F.R.S.,  for  the  best  design  and  specification 
of  a,  wooden  cottage,  to  be  constructed  entirely  0| 
English  timber,  has  been  awarded  to  the  dfsira 
submitted  conjointly  by  Mr.  Detmar  Blow  and  Mr 
Ernest  Gimson,  of  Sapperton,  Glos. 

Diplomas. 

The  following  accessories  have  been  recommended 
for  diplomas 

Messrs.  Vickers  &  Field,  wire  bitumen  damp  course. 
Excelsior  Patent  Stone  Company,  Northampton. 

for  paving. 

Blackwell  &  Co.,  ruberoid  for  roofing. 

R,  Whitbread,  Carlton,  near  Nottingham,  craw 
rod  casement. 

Messrs  Ellkay  &  Conies,  Ltd.,  model  cottage 
range  with  coipper  combined. 

Messrs.  Clark,  Hunt,  &  Co.,  "  Ideal "  range  It 
cottage  No.  32. 

Messrs.  Fred  Betts,  Ltd.,  “  Sure  to  Go "  range,  io 
cottages  69-71. 

Messrs.  Edwards’  copper  and  hood  in  cottage 
No.  81. 

The  judges’  report  is  signed  by  Messrs.  Ociavia 
Hill,  W.  R.  Let-baby,  J.  C.  McGowan.  Robt.  Weir 
Schultz.  Thackeray  Turner,  G.  Sims  Woodhead.  and 
Harriot  Yorke. 


FIRE  TESTS  OF  CONCRETE 
AGGREGATES. 

We  have  received  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  : — 

“  1,  Wat-erloo-place,  Pall  Mall.  London,  S.W., 
September  26,  1905. 

Sir, — Having  regard  to  the  importance 
that  is  apparently  being  generally  attached 
to  the  fire  tests  the  Committee  are  about  to 
undertake  with  various  concrete  aggregates, 
it  has  been  decided  to  issue  exact  data  as  to 
the  concrete  varieties  that  will  be  under  in¬ 
vestigation,  together  with  some  additional 
particulars  prior  to  the  actual  tests. 

The  tests  are  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
October,  and,  as  far  as  accommodation  can 
be  provided,  it  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  technical  officers  of  public  bodies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question,  who  should  WPJ 
for  cards  (in  writing)  to  the  Assistant  «°re- 
tary,  No.  1,  Waterloo-place,  S.W.,  before 
October  7.— Yours  very  truly,  for  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee, 

Ellis  Maesland,  Gen.  Hon.  Secretary. 
THE  FIRE  RESISTANCE  OF  C0NCEETE. 
The  Fire  Prevention  Committee’s  Special  Tests  wits 
Various  Concrete  Aggregates. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  thearg 
ments  for  the  fire  and  water  tab I  with  i dfg 
aggregates  of  concrete  to  be  nndertakffl  h)  ' 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  lift  « » 
comparing  the  fire  res'stance  of  differen  . 
when  subjected  to  fire  and  water  under  ago/) 
identical  conditions,  the 
common  building  practice,  aodjheceinew™ 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  Dec 


"Fmocrete"  cement,  provided  by  the 
»■  «  ,'53  Cement  Manufacturers. 

Wffam  to  be  under  test,  ench  slab 
*•  3  i,  bv  10  tt.  9  in.,  and  bains  5  in. 

J  live  been  Dinned  side  by  side  over 
•*,  S'fiwffi  Sing  chambers,  thus  form- 
jffi,“be  K  ot  each  slab  being  supported 

teftmtntes  ot  each  slab  are  as 


% 

i_Slig  concrete 


September  3°’ 


1905-] 


Parts. 

("Blast  furnace  slag  3  3 

.  \  Clean  sand .  2 

(.Cement  .  1 

("Broken  brick. .. .  3 

l-!»ken brick  concrete  ..{g “”a; . . . ;;  ^ 
("Broken  granite  . .  3 

. ! 


f  Burnt  ballast  . .  5 

•  l  Cement  .  1 

/  Coke  breeze  ....  5 

•  l  Cement  .  1 


l-Burnt  ballast  concrete 
l-ftke  breeze  concrete . . 

C Furnace  clinker. .  - 

rCMer  concreto . ]  Clean  sand .  2 

C  Cement  .  1 

("Thames  ballast . .  3 

-IbamK  ballast  concrete. .  <  Clean  sand .  2 

(.Cement  .  1  _*] 

le  centering  under  the  slabs  will  be  struck 
rtcen  da  vs  after  completion  of  each  slab..  The 
,  for  setting  allowed  before  the  test  will  be 

lc  slabs3 will  be  tested  as  for  the  “  fully  pro- 
lire”  standard  (Class  A.),  which  means  that 
i  slab  will  be  loaded  with  2  cwts.  per  square 
l  that  the  test  will  be  of  two  and  a  half  hours' 
i!:on,  that  the  temperature  will  be  raised  to 
I  degrees  Falir.,  and  that  the  fire  test  is  followed 
the  application  of  water  for  two  minutes  from  a 
ci  fire  engine  to  the  fire  side  (under  side)  of 
i'abe." 


FRONT,  40,  OLD  BOND-STREET. 

The  front  shown  here  is  to  be  built  in  white 
Ptrtland  stone  with  forged  iron  casements ; 
•ie  roof  to  be  of  grey  stone  tiles.  Internally 
in  ground  floor  is  treated  with  modelled 
lister  ceiling  and  frieze,  marble  floor,  and 
it  panelling  to  the  walls. 

The  basement,  which  will  form  a  show- 
,  will  be  panelled  in  white  wood,  painted 
•kite,  with  modelled  plaster  ceiling  and 
iiae,  and  the  floor  laid  with  mosaic. 

The  staircase  will  be  in  oak,  and  the  walls 
fuelled. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Hunt. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bbistol  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  H. 
Due  Bryan  has  recently  resigned  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the 
wtol  Society  of  Architects,  after  having 
J™  the  office  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Richard 
C  James,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Eagle  Insurance- 
Wings,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol,  has  been 
■wed  to  fill  the  office.  All  communications 
•future  should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  above- 
•ntioned  address. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
« committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  Archi- 
tonral  Refinements  gave  a  farewell  dinner  on 
®o  21st  inst. ,  at  Messrs.  F erguson  &  For- 
*’.ers,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Wyear,  on  the  occasion  of  their  leaving 
wnburgh  for  New  York.  Amongst  the 
*s,!s  present  were  Mr.  and  Airs.  Goodyear, 
^lessor  Cooper,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
V  ™er,  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Jos,  Ross,  Mr.  F.  W.  Deas,  and  Mr.  and 
H.  0.  Tarbolton. 

- - - 

engineering  societies. 

men-  of  Engineers— On  the  20th  in. 

I  was  made  by  the  members  to  t 
pton  sewerage  and  sewage  dispos 
•  It  is  about  seven  years  since  t 
drainage  works  were  carried  out  unc 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Kemp,  the  If 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Council.  Sir 
^tensions  have  been  necessai 
.kXi  I-  devel°pment  of  the  district,  a 
Dr’w  a'C  ^an^’  °.n  system  devised 
L  ,,Wen  Travis,  has  been  provided 
a'l  w«ks  in  order  to  deal  with  1 
to  KevtWa^ru^^ore  ^  H°ws  on  to  the  c< 
ki  ^al  ^ost  °1  these  extensic 

■fried  7>^->  and  they  have  be 

f  Ch5Under,the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidr 
/  ambers,  the  present  Surveyor  to  1 
’  cu  consulting  engineers  bei 
fc.o'  °“°“e  &  Ault.  The  district  p 
'**  corner10041  difficulties  with  regard 
****  of  sewers,  and  it  was  fou 
Uani!Ai„  A.  U?Pl°y  intermediate  lil 
y  the  shone  system  of  collect: 
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and  delivering  the  sewage  was  proposed  and 
carried  out.  The  district  is  divided  into 
eight  areas,  in  each  of  which,  at  the  lowest 
point,  is  an  ejector  station,  containing  Shone’s 
pneumatic  ejectors  in  duplicate,  with  the 
exception  of  one  station,  which  is  not  dupli¬ 
cated,  being  required  for  lifting  the  sewage 
of  three  houses  only.  Each  of  the  ejectors  is 
capable  of  lifting  the  maximum  quantity  of 
sewage  of  the  contributing  area  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  works  or  to  an  intermediate  station. 
The  air  pressure  required  is  28  lb.  above 
atmospheric.  The  sewers  and  ejectors  are 
capable  of  receiving  and  discharging  the 
sewage  of  a  total  population  of  20,000.  Two 
15  nominal  horse-power  steam  air  compressors 
are  provided,  each  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  7,500  people.  The  sewage  on 
its  arrival  at  the  disposal  works  is  delivei*ed 
into  a  screening  chamber,  where  it  passes 
through  a  ^-in.  mesh  screen,  and  from  them 
along  a  covered  channel  to  the  hydrolytic 
tank,  which  comprises — (a)  Detritus  cham¬ 
bers  in  duplicate,  (6)  sedimentary  chambers, 

(c)  liquefying  chamber  and  sludge  space, 

(d)  upward  filters.  The  sludge  from  the 
sludge  space  is  drawn  off  by  hydraulic  head 
to  a  chamber  connected  to  an  ejector,  which 
lifts  and  discharges  it  on  the  land.  After 
passing  through  the  hydrolytic  tank,  the 
resultant  effluent  is  conveyed  to  the  bacteria 
beds.  These  beds  are  fifteen  in  number, 
built  in  terraces  of  five  each.  The  screening 
chamber  was  formerly  open,  and  objection¬ 
able  odours  were  emitted  from  it  owing  to 
the  sewage  being  retained  in  the  rising  main 
for  some  considerable  time.  It  has  therefore 
been  covered  in  and  ventilated  as  a  part  of 
the  general  ventilation  of  the  new  tank  and 
closed  channels.  From  the  screening  cham¬ 
ber  the  sewage,  as  previously  mentioned,  is 
conveyed  along  a  covered  channel  into  one 
of  two  detritus  tanks,  which  are  worked 
alternately.  Each  is  capable  of  holding  the 
average  flow  of  sewage  during  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  one-ninety-sixth  of  the  total  daily 
quantity.  When  one  tank  has  been  in  work 
for  a  fortnight  the  sewage  is  diverted  to  the 
opposite  tank,  and  the  accumulated  sludge 
is  removed  from  the  full  tank  by  means  of  a 
valved  opening,  which  allows  it  to  pass  into 
the  sludge  manhole  and  through  it  into  the 
ejector,  which  sends  it  into  the  trenches  in 
the  land.  The  sewage  leaving  the  detritus 
tanks  enters  the  centre  of  a  transverse 
channel,  which  conveys  it  into  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  chambers  of  the  hydrolytic  tank, 
which  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
means  of  light  division  walls  formed  of  flag¬ 
stones.  Of  these  compartments,  the  two 
outer  are  the  sedimentary  chambers  and  the 
central  the  liquefying  chamber.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  sedimentary  chambers  are 
narrow  openings  which  lead  into  the  liquefy¬ 
ing  chamber,  and  form  the  only  means  of 
liquid  communication  between  these  cham¬ 
bers.  The  whole  volume  of  sewage  enters 
the  sedimentary  chambers,  but  only  seven- 
eighths  leaves  them  over  the  weirs ;  the 
remaining  one-eighth  (12-5  per  cent.),  with 
practically  all  the  depositing  matters,  leaves 
the  chambers  through  the  openings  in  the 
bottom  and  passes  into  the  liquefying  cham¬ 
ber.  The  floating  solids  are  retained  for  a 
period,  and  are  then  removed  through  the 
detritus  tanks.  The  capacity  of  these  cham¬ 
bers  is  such  that  a  unit  volume  of  seven- 
eighths  of  the  sewage  takes  five  hours  to  pass 
through  them  The  liquefying  chamber  has 
a  capacity  which  allows  a  unit  volume  of 
one-eighth  of  the  sewage  to  pass  through  it 
and  over  its  weir  in  fifteen  hours.  The 
greater  length  of  time  allows  of  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  suspended  matters  which  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  sludge  space.  This  space  is  that 
part  of  the  tank  below  the  lower  margins  of 
the  openings  in  the  sedimentary  chamber;  it 
forms  a  half-circle  below  the  liquefying 
chamber.  When  the  sludge  approaches  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  space  a  portion  is 
removed  by  opening  one  or  more  of  the 
valves,  and  is  thrown  by  the  ejector  into  the 
trenches.  The  sewage  flowing  over  the  weirs 
of  the  first  portion  enters  the  channel  which 
leads  to  the  second  portion  of  the  tank. 
This  consists  of  four  hydrolysing  chambers 
arranged  in  sequence.  'The  liquid  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  by 
means  of  nine  6-in.  stoneware  pipes,  where 
it  is  delivered  below  three  arches.  The 
arches  support  the  material,  and  are  con¬ 


structed  of  bricks,  arranged  so  as  to  leave 
2^-in.  openings  between  them  for  the  passage 
of  the  sewage.  The  floor  under  each  arch  is 
concave,  and  forms  with  the  arch  a  space  for 
the  accumulation  of  sludge.  Under  each  con¬ 
cave  floor  a  line  of  pipes,  having  two  valved 
openings,  is  laid,  by  means  of  which  the 
deposit  is  removed.  The  material  consists  of 
broken  flint  stone,  varying  in  size  from  3  in. 
to  6  in.  The  liquid  passes  upwards  through 
the  openings  between  the  bricks  and  through 
the  material  to  the  surface,  where  it  over¬ 
flows  a  wall  and  enters  the  downward  stone¬ 
ware  pipes  of  the  next  chamber.  After  this 
operation  has  been  repeated  in  the  four 
chambers,  the  liquid,  having  taken  three 
hours  in  it's  passage,  enters  the  effluent 
channel,  which  conducts  it  to  the  contact 
beds.  The  whole  of  the  tank  is  constructed 
in  concrete,  and.  is  covered  with  armoured 
concrete.  The  tank  is  ventilated  by  means 
of  a  fan  driven  by  a  small  vertical  engine, 
which  causes  a  lessened  air  pressure  in  the 
air-duct,  channels,  and  tank,  and  withdraws 
the  gases  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Atmospheric  air  is  admitted  at 
various  regulated  openings.  The  chief  open¬ 
ing  is  placed  near  to  the  end  of  the  effluent 
channel,  which  ensures  that  the  maximum 
quantity  of  air  shall  pass  over  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  after  it  has  left  the  tank.  This 
volume  is  increased,  in  the  tank  by  the  air 
admitted  at  the  several  regulated  openings. 
The  increased  volume  passes  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank,  and  over  that 
in  the  affluent'  channel,  to  the  air-duct  and 
fan.  It  passes  thence  to  the  chimney,  where 
it  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  By 
these  means  the  air  in  the  tank  is  at  all 
times  practically  and  relatively,  though  not 
absolutely,  free  from  smell. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — A 
visit  of  this  Institution  recently  took  place 
to  the  Staines  Reservoir  Communication 
Works,  which  was  arranged  with  the  object 
of  affording  the  members  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  works  in  an  almost  completed  state, 
a  visit  having  been  paid  some  time  ago,  when 
all  the  operations  of  construction  were  seen 
in  process.  The  members  were  shown  round 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  engineer  of  the 
works,  Mr.  C.  W.  Pettit,  representing  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Sons,  and 
Mr.  Durham,  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board.  From  the  Staines  reservoir  intake 
the  water  will  flow  into  a  suction  tank 
(1,000,000  gallon's  capacity)  ,  from  which  it  will 
be  pumped  to  a  height  of  24  ft.  into  two  sub¬ 
siding  reservoirs  (300,000,000  gallons  joint 
capacity).  Thence  it  will  flow  through  42-in. 
pipes  to  the  filter-beds,  twelve  in  number. 
Sand- washing  apparatus  is  provided,  and 
settling  tanks  and  coke  filters  for  treating  the 
effluent  sand-washing  water  before  its  delivery 
into  the  Thames.  The  filtered  water  will  be 
pumped  through  a  42-in.  main  t:  Cricklewood 
(thirteen  and  a  half  miles),  where  it  will  be 
again  pumped  three  and  three-quarter  miles  to 
a  service  reservoir  at  Fortis  Green,  Finchley, 
at  a  level  of  298  ft.  above  O.D.  The  engine- 
house  at  Kempton  Park  contains  two  first- 
lift  engines,  three  second-lift  engines,  and 
eight  boilers. 

- «  ♦  » - 

JTtftp  Pears  Ego. 


ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

Sir  B.  Hall  has  announced  his  intention 
of  not  proceeding  with  the  proposed  road 
through  the  enclosure  until  the  project  has 
been  considered  by  Parliament. 

In  Sir  B.  Hall’s  letter  respecting  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  road  through  St.  James’s  Park, 
he  lays  stress  on  the  desirableness  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  traffic  for  carriages  along  Parlia¬ 
ment-street.  Would  not  this  end  be  attained 
by  opening  a  carriage-road  from  Trafalgar - 
square,  at  Spring-gardens’  corner  (where  now 
exists  a  passage  for  pedestrians  only),  and 
so  on  to  Storey’s-gate  ?  This  would  require 
the  removal  of  a  few  houses  certainly,  but 
not  so  many  as  would  be  necessary  were  the 
park  bisected.  A 'Reader. 

Another  writer,  “A  Londoner,”  points  out 
that  by  taking  off  a  small  piece  of  the  garden 
of  St.  James’s  Palace,  a  safe  and  good  way 
from  the  park  to  Pall-mall  may  be  obtained 
by  the  existing  road,  past  the  end  of  the 


but  a  carriage-road  is  m  *>» 


Illustrations, 


MAIN  STAIRCASE,  HODJit  lIEUm^ 


ST-  ANDBEWS. 


plotograpiZ 1 'S,?  i 

rase  at  iiiunt  i"1  "» 
==l,  Private  house 


hill  a  few  miles  outside  si  °!  “s’* 

The  new  house  “ccuZaZ'"1 
identical  with  that  of  the  old  £'3?* 
fore  enjoys  the  same  ext™ dT  ■ 
has  the  advantage  of  being  sonJJd’t  "* 
old  garden  containing  many 2™? J « 
ful  trees.  During  thl 
this  garden  has  undergone  ZS 
“<*.  improvements,  chiefly  bv  ‘ fll“ 

ducmg  some  formal  element.  \ 
covered  with  grass  and  trees  has 
out  of  the  excavated  earth  fan 
tions  a  sunk  garden  with  stone  U,S 
has  been  formed  near  the  h„ns!  J 
columns  of  the  old  front  door  hawM 
erected  as  a  “temple”  at  the  endolXJ 
cypress  avenue. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  fa,  J 
designed  dunng  the  time  when  the  l,t,  { 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  B.A.,  was  in 
ship  with  his  son,  but  the  garden  rob 
above  mentioned  and  the  staircase  which  , 
here  illustrate  were  entirelv  the  workof  ib 
Paul  Waterhouse. 

The  materials  used  in  the  staircase  an 
Piastraccia  for  the  steps,  English  alabastei 
for  the  hand-rail  and  balusters,  cipolli™ 
for  the  detached  shafts,  and  Cullaloe  stom 
for  the  piers  and  pilasters.  The  marbl 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Faim  | 
Brindley,  and  the  masonry  by  Messrs  J  H 
White  &  Sons,  of  Glasgow. 


HOUSE,  No.  95,  SL0ANE-STREET. 

This  drawing,  which  shows  alteratic 
to  the  house,  No.  95,  Sloane-street,  and  I 
rebuilding  of  the  stables,  was  exhibited 
the  architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Acadei 
this  year. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynt 
from  whom  we  have  not  received  any  furtl 
description  of  the  work,  no  doubt*  becau; 
like  many  other  Londoners,  he  is  out 
town  durmg  the  present  month, 


DETAILS  FROM  OLD  HOUSE, 
CLIFFORD’S-INN. 

These  two  sheets  form  the  remainder  < 
the  series  of  drawings  from  an  old  Clifford’ 
inn  house,  by  Mr.  John  Barbour,  of  which 
the  first  two  sheets  were 
last  issue. 


High  School  for  Girls,  Stockton.— The  wort 
in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  new  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  Queen  Victoria  High  School  for  Girll 
at  Stockton  has  now  been  completed.  They  an 
intended  to  accommodate  150  pupils,  and,  should, 
the  necessity  arise,  wings  can  be  added,  Tl» 
principal  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  school  hsl 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  includes  a  gallery  at  J 
the  north  end  and  a  raised  dais  at  the  south  en^j 
and  will  seat  from  350  to  400  people.  Ai  either 
end  are  cloakrooms  and  other  conveniences,  one 
set  being  for  the  seniors  and  the  other  for  tb 
juniors,  and  both  are  reached  from  the  playground 
by  means  of  doors  over  which  porches  have  beea 
erected.  In  the  front  part  of  the  building,  also 
on  the  ground  floor,  are  two  classrooms,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reading  rooms  for  the  headmistress  and 
her  assistants,  storerooms,  and  the  like.  Tbt 
second  floor  is  reached  by  two  staircases,  ami  ii 
occupied  by  four  other  classrooms  (furnished  with 
oak  seats  and  desks),  a  library,  and  a  music- 
room.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  second 
floor  are  the  caretaker’s  quarters,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  dining-room  on  the  same  floor 
through  a  serving  hatch.  Adjoining  the  dining¬ 
room  provision  is  made  for  a  laboratory-  tor 
physics  and  chemistry,  The  schoo  is  fitted  m 
the  electric  light  throughout,  The  work  ™ 
carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by 
Clav,  whose  designs  were  selected  « 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cooks,  ol  Stockton,  rate 
vision  of  Mr,  T.  W,  E.  Rictatton,  «*“■ M 
of  Stockton. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Hon  Trinity  Church,  Failsworth,  near 
VLVCHESTER.-In  the  competition  for  the 
,,  church  of  Holy  Trinity  Failsworth 
Lllv  decided,  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank 
Linan,  architect,  of  Bolton,  have  been 
fy*j  bv  the  assessor  and  committee,  and 
is  has  been  appointed  architect  for  the  work. 

Branch  Library  for  Greenwich.— 
The  Libraries  Committee  of  Greenwich 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Tuesday  that 
the  Vssessor,  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  F.R.LB.A., 
y  submitted  to  them  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  for  designs  for  a  branch  library  to 
t«  erected  on  the  site  of  Bexley  House. 
Ihe  conditions  had  been  adopted,  and  direc¬ 
ts  had  been  given  for  designs  to  be 
irited. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Cement  and  Concrete.  By  Louis  Carlton 
Sabin.  B.S.,  C.E.  (Archibald  Constable  & 
Co.  2k) 

Waverley  Abbey.  By  Harold  Brakspear, 
F.S.A.  (Surrey  Archaeological  Society  : 
Guildford. ) 

Standard  Steel  Construction,  for  the  use 
of  Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors. 
Compiled  by  Hall  &  Pickles,  Iron  and  Steel 
Merchants/  (Sherratt  &  Hughes.  10s.  6d.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Wi  have  received  from  Messrs.  Verity’s, 
limited,  of  Hardman-street,  Manchester,  theii 
atalogue  No.  514,  giving  full  particulars  oi 
“7  types  of  arc  lamps,  both  “  open  ”  anc 
-dosed,”  and  suitable  for  either  direct  01 
dlemating  current  circuits.  Their  lamps 
ire  well  known,  and  visitors  to  the  Electrical 
Exhibition  at  Olympia  will  have  an  oppor 
unity  of  judging  their  merits,  as  they  are 
oed  for  lighting  the  exhibition.  The  prices 
moderate,  and  both  single  and  double 
enclosure  lamps  are  listed.  Users  of  arc 
would  do  well  to  write  for  the 


Sr. 


The  Easton  Lift  Company  send  us  the; 
aulogue  of  electric  and  hydraulic  lifts  fo 
urious  duties,  attention  being  directed  chief! 
vi  those  of  the  former  class.  Two  genera 
irctems  of  control  for  electric  lifts  ar 
feenbed  in  this  catalogue.  The  first  of  thes 
Eludes  three  different  forms :  hand-rop 
wtrol,  car-switch  control,  and  variable 
9«d  control.  The  second  is  the  very  con 

awient  push-button  system  for  low  and  higl 
passenger  lifts  and  for  service  lifts  i; 
and  other  buildings.  Some  usefu 
with  detail  drawings,  are  given  rela 
!o  dectric  gears,  varipus  forms  of  guides 
Mupon  hydraulic  lifts  of  the  direct-actin: 
*  suspended  types.  It  is  worthy  of  not 
if  lhls  arm  were  early  in  the  field  with  ai 
T°V  k  /P6  va)v6>  on  the  Luthy  prin 
P«ulic°lift  *°r  and  ^°W  Pressur 

W  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Craighal 
wo  Works,  Glasgow,  send  us  their  illus 
„  Pr'ce  list  of  iron  fencing,  railings 
structural  steelwork.  The  greate 
01  the  book  is  occupied  by  particulars  0 
three  hrst  classes  of  product,  while  th 
jr  portion  refers  principally  to  roofini 
yals,  steel  roofs,  and  buildings.  I 
^  also  several  views  of  steel  and  cast 
bridges,  which,  although  doubtless  0 
A,-  C01)struction.  are  sad  examples  0 
7.  r°m  the  aesthetic  standpoint, 
id  M?chel  sen(ls  us  a  well-writtei 
S.y',ll^trated  book  of  175  pages 
w, "  *  ,  “ennebique  Ferro-Concreti 

We  ,  . *®r.1w.h,ch  be  is  the  general  agen 
Lttlr,t81n;  ALg°od  deal  that  is  sail 
Wi  ^  0  tke  ^vantages  of  rein 
W  to  naturaHy  applies  with  equa. 
Cin  S  k\kf  instruction  other  thar 
wj  Tu  ffcke,  writer  is  directly  in 
4  conbin  J*  fe  fr  -k?re  to  {be  resistance  o: 
i  Tte ral  t0  fire  and  damP-  t( 

*Knce  in '  Jleanliness,  and  general  con 

wV YXaral work  of  a11  kinds 

(tact  Lrl  •e?.nebiq,u.e  system  possesses 
*b3  ^teristms  which  are  clearly  ex 
drawLc  USSted  by  reproductions 
ALT,1.  -The  methods  of  ’  ' 


d  are  lL  tThe  metnods  of  da 
^  princinlM  I  m  a.ccordance  with  c 
and.an  important,  feature 
4  tL  Provision  is  invariahlv  mr 


reshfjm/  7  ,  .mvanaoiy  n 
"J  skeanne  stresses. 

other  systems.  One  gr 


recommendation  of  the  Hennebiquto  system  is 
to  be  found  in  the  enormous  number  of 
works  executed  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  remain  as  practical  proofs  of  the 
reliability  of  this  particular  method  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  greater  part  of  the  present 
book  is  filled  with  drawings  and  photographic 
views  of  buildings,  bridges,  reservoirs,  quays, 
retaining  walls,  piers,  aqueducts,  and  other 
structures,  and  at  the  end  reports  of  several 
official  tests  are  given  in  full.  The  volume 
is  one  that  ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  every  architect  and  consulting 
engineer. 


Correspondence. 


RAILWAY  TERMINUS  PLATFORMS. 

Sir, — Should  not  all  railway  terminus  plat¬ 
forms  be  constructed  with  some  impervious 
material  ?  I  frequently  alight  in  the  morning 
at  a  well-known  terminus  near  the  west-end  of 
London,  and  detect  strong  smells  of  fish  and 
other  effluvia  arising  from  certain  platforms. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  caused  by  the  unloading  and 
depositing  on  the  platform  of  fish  and  other 
commodities  from  railway-trucks.  The  platforms 
appear  to  be  washed  over  with  water1,  as  a 
cleansing  agent,  which  only  helps  to  make  things 
worse,  as  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  therefore  spongy,  so  that  the 
drainings  from  the  next  consignment  of  the  same 
goods  easily  penetrates  the  wood,  and  the  evil  is 
thus  perpetuated. 

I  notice  one  of  the  platforms  is  covered  with 
York  flagstones.  Why  not  all  ? 

Sanitarian. 


- -4- - 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  Hackney  Borough  Council  reported  on  Tuesday 
having  had  before  them  a  letter  from  the  London 
County  Council  stating  that,  with  the  view  of 
introducing  next  session  another  Bill  to  amend 
the  London  Building  Acts,  they  would  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  proposed  measure. 
The  Committee,  having  considered  the  communi¬ 
cation  and  also  a  report  thereon  by  the  borough 
surveyor,  reported  that  the  points  to  which  they 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  were 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  were  as  follow  : — 

'  “  (1)  A  more  extended  definition  of  the  word  “  in¬ 
habited,”  so  as  to  include  rooms  used  as  living 
rooms  or  workrooms,  and  for  the  expression,  “  used 
for  human  habitation,”  to  include  such  rooms. 

(2)  To  secure  a  definition  of  the  words,  “  in  any 
direction,”  in  sect.  13,  of  the  Act  of  1894,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  re^erection  of  buildings  within  the 
prescribed  distance,  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
height  of  the  old  buildings. 

(3)  To  provide  for  an  appeal  from  the  certificate 
of  the  district  surveyor  under  sect.  13,  subsect.  5, 
of  the  Act  of  1894,  in  reference  to  existing  buildings 
within  the  prescribed  distance. 

(4)  To  require  plans  of  existing  buildings  erected 
beyond  the  “  general  line,”  to  be  prepared  and 
certified  before  the  alteration  or  re-erection  of  any 
such  buildings;  and  to  prohibit  altered  or  re-erected 
buildings  so  far  as  they  are  beyond  such  “  general 
line,”  of  greater  height  than  the  previously  exist¬ 
ing  buildings. 

(5)  To  require  attested  copies  of  all  plans  certified 
by  the-  district  surveyors,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
local  authorities,  who,  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  such  certificate,  should  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

(6)  To  exempt  buQaings  belonging,  to  borough 
councils  from  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts, 
if  buildings  belonging  to  the  London  County 
Council  are  to  be  exempted. 

(7)  To  prevent  the  formation,  of  undesirable  “  back 
passages.” 

(8)  To  amend  the  provisions  as  to  “space  at  rear 
of  domestic  buildings,”  so  as  to  require  an  open 
apace  to  exist  at  the  rear  of  all  such  buildings 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  pavement  in 
streets  laid  out  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  of  1894. 

(9)  To  secure  a  greater  minimum  depth  than  10  ft. 
of  space  at  the  rear  of  all  domestic  buildings,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  depth  should  be  a  graduated 
depth,  increasing  with  the  distance  of  the  build¬ 
ings  from  the  centre  of  London,  excepting  in  the 
cases  of  main  roads;  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
suspension  of  this  suggestion  in.  the  cases  of  roads 
and  estates  laid  out  and  in  course  of  development 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  amendment. 

(10)  To  prohibit,  encroachments  on  open  spaces  at 
the  rear  of  buildings  which  would  make  them  less 
than  the  minimum  allowed  under  the  Act. 

(11)  To  prevent  buildings  being  erected  at  the 
rear  of  domestic  buildings  without  the  necessary 
provision  being  made  as  regards  open  space,  as 
required  in  the  case  of  domestic  buildings. 

(12)  To  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  at  a 
greater  height  than  the  width  of  the  street,  in 
streets  laid  out  before  1862. 

(13)  To  empower  local  authorities  to  alter  .the 
levels  of  unfenced  forecourts,  remove  obstructions 
therefrom,  and  pave  the  same  as  part  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  footpaths. 

(14)  To  prohibit  the  erection  of  irregular  tem¬ 
porary  structures,  such  as  sign  boards,  show-cases, 
etc.,  on  forecourts,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  local  authority. 

(15)  To  prohibit  the  erection  of  projecting  I 


advertisement  signs  and  other  like  structures,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  local  authority. 

(16)  To  prohibit  the  erection  of  buildings  with 
“  ground  story  ”  habitable  rooms  below  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  pavement. 

(17)  To  require  habitable  rooms  erected  over  stables 
to  be  separated  horizontally  by  solid  concrete  parti¬ 
tions,  and  the  staircases  to  such  rooms  to  he 
approached  directly  from  the  outside  air. 

(18)  To  require  land  adjoining  public  streets  to 
be  fenced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  authority. 

(19)  To  transfer  to  the  local  authorities  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  construction  and  inspection  of  street 
boxes,  underground  conveniences,  etc.,  and  to 
exempt  payment  of  fees  to  district  surveyors  in 
respect  to  such  structures. 

(20)  To  transfer  to  the  local  authorities  the 
remaining  powers  under  part  7  of  the  Act  of  1894, 
having  reference  to  “  iron  buildings  ”  and  “  tem¬ 
porary  iron  or  other  buildings  ”  or  “  structures,”  so 
as  to  remove  the  confusion  which  now  exists  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  sect.  84. 

(21)  To  secure  that  all  future  new  streets  shall 
be  of  a  minimum  width  of  42  ft.  in  lieu  of  the 
present  minimum  width  of  40  ft. 

(22)  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  either  in  a 
Building  Amendment  Act,  or  otherwise  in  some 
Metropolitan  Management  Amendment  or  General 
Powers  Act,  powers  should  be  given  to  metropolitan 
borough  councils  to  enable  them  to  compulsorily 
acquire  any  properties  which  may  be  .needed  for 
future  purposes,  in  addition  to  those  which  may  be 
wanted  for  street  widenings  or  improvements.” 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  on  Tuesday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  at 
the  Guildhall. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council,  relative  to 
the  decision  of  the  Council  to  introduce  into 
Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1906,  the  legislative 
proposals  embodied  in  the  London  County 
Council  (Tramways)  Bill,  1906  ;  and  inviting 
the  Corporation  to  also  introduce  a  Bill  next 
session  for  the  purpose  of  either  widening  or  re¬ 
building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Corporation  may  see  its  way  to 
confer  with  the  Council  upon  the  whole  subject. — 
After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee. 

The  Old  Bailey. — Mr.  Cooper  asked  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  by  whose 
instruction  an  inscription  had  been  placed  over 
the  portals  of  the  New  Sessions  House. — Mr.  Ellis 
requested  that  notice  of  the  question  should  be 
given. 

Thames  Barrage. — The  Special  Port  of  London 
Committee’s  report  recommending  that  a  recom¬ 
mendation  should  be  made  to  the  Government  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  or 
Department  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
posal-to  construct  a  barrage  across  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend  was  adjourned. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XIII. 

Chimneys  ( continued ). 
ru-yqfl  AVING  dealt  sufficiently  with 
head,  or  draught  power,  we  will 
U  S3  1  now  discuss  its  influence  upon  the 
entering  air  and  hot  gases  m  a 


himney.  , 

Velocity  or  Draught. — The  velocity  or 
Iraught  imparted  by  the  head  to  the  cold  air 
ntering  the  furnace  at  the  foot  of  a  chun¬ 
ky,  and  to  the  hot  gases  passing  through 
he  chimney  itself,  is  governed  by  the  funda- 
nental  formula 

v  =  -s /'2gh . (13) 

vhere  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 

1  =  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  - 
2-2  ft. ;  and  h  =  head  in  feet  of  air. 

The  velocity  of  the  chimney  gases  is 
overned  by  the  same  formula,  with  the 
ddition  of  a  factor  (a)  representing  the 
atio  of  the  cold  air  to  the  heated  air  or 

Thus,  for  the  velocity  of  the  chimney 
ases  we  have 

v  =  \/'2gh  (a)  ...  .  (H) 

If  no  friction  or  other  losses  occurred  (1) 
t  the  inlet  or  (2)  in  the  furnace  and  flues, 
nd  in  the  chimney  itself,  the  velocity  01  the 
ntering  air  would  be  exactly  as  given  by 
ormula  (13),  and  the  velocity  of  the  hot 
ases  as  given  by  formula  (14). 

Consequently  the  velocities  so  calculated 
re  usually  termed  theoretical  velocities. 

Formula  (13)  can  be  adapted  for  calculating 
he  theoretical  velocity  of  the  cold  air  by 
ubstituting  the  expression  for  h  contained 
1  formula  (7),  p.  326. 

Then,  denoting  the  velocity  by  the  symboL 
7)  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  have 

V  =  ■  •  •  •  (15) 
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Example  (6).— Required  the  velocity  of  the 
cold  air  entering  the  furnace  at  the  fopt  of  a 
chimney  100  ft.  high,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  gases  being  62  deg.  and  585  deg. 
respectively.  .  , 

The  weights  per  cubic  foot  of  the  air  and 
chimney  gases,  as  calculated  on  p.  326,  are 
0-0761  lb.  and  0-03805  lb.  respectively. 

By  formula  (15)  we  get 


64 -4  (  100 


0  0761  -  0-03805  \ 

0-0761  ) 


=  V 64'4  x  50  =  56-7  ft.  per  second. 

During  its  passage  through  the  fire  the 
air  enters  into  combination  with  various  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  fuel,  but  the  volume  of  the 
resulting  gases  is  practically  equal  to  that  of 
air  at  the  same  temperature. 

To  calculate  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the 
hot  gases,  we  substitute  in  formula  (14)  the 
value  of  h  given  by  formula  (7),  and  for  the 
factor  a  the  ratio  of  the  densities  of  the  cold 
air  and  the  hot  gases. 

Denoting  the  velocity  of  the  hot  gases  by 
the  symbol  ( v ),  we  have 

/D 


Example  (7). — For  the  chimney  in  example 
(6)  the  theoretical  velocity  is  : — 


\/ 

: 


,„„0'076i-  003805^^0-0761 
1UU  0-0761  J  ^0-03805/ 


:  x  50  (2)  =  113-4  ft.  per  second. 

In  cases  where  the  theoretical  velocity  of 
the  cold  air  has  already  been  calculated,  the 
corresponding  velocity  of  the  chimney  gases 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  simple  rule 


-*(?) 


(17) 


From  formulae  (15)  and  (16)  it  is  evident 
that  the  theoretical  velocities  of  the  cold  air 


and  hot  gases  are  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  head,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney 

and  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio 

Table  XIX.,  calculated  by  formula  (7), 
gives  the  head  (A)  in  feet  of  air  for  chim¬ 
neys  of  various  heights  and  containing  gases 
at  some  of  the  temperatures  most  frequently 
obtaining  in  practice.  It  will  be  observed 
that  at  the  temperature  of  585  deg.  F.  the 
head  is  exactly  half  the  height  of  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

By  the  use  of  this  table  calculations  are 
considerably  simplified,  if  the  proper  values 
of  (7i)  be  substituted  in  formulae  (13)  and 
(14),  as  in  the  following  example  : — 

Example  (8). — For  the  chimney  in  example 
(6)  the  head  is  50  ft.  of  air. 

Then  the  velocity  of  the  cold  air  by 
formula  (13)  is 

V  =  '/2gS0 

=  v/64-4  X  50  =  S6-7  ft.  per  second. 


already  found  for  the  ratio  a  = 
v  =  */2g  50  (o) 

=  \/ 64-4  x  50  ,2)  =  113-4  ft.  per 


of  water  modifications  of  formulae.  (13)  and 
(14)  can  b9  employed,  in  which  2 g  is  divided 
by  the  conversion  factor  0-01466. 

For  the  velocity  of  the  cold  air 


By  taking  the  value  of  2 g  at  64  instead 
of  64-4  rules  can  be  derived  from  formulae 
(15)  and  (16)  for  approximate  determinations 
of  the  theoretical  velocity  when  the  head  is 
known.  ,  .  ,  ,  -  . 

When  the  head  is  expressed  in  feet  ot  air, 
formulae  (15)  and  (16)  reduce  as  follows:— 
For  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the  cold  air 

V=8  VI . (20) 


For  the  theoretical  velocityof~thehot 


= 


'D 

{dj . . 

When  the  head  is  expresseH  •  , 


Table  XIX.— Head  in  Feet  or  Aie  foe  Chimneys  or  Vabious  Haora  urn  Cm. , 
Gases  at  Diffeeent  Tempeeatdees,  the  Temperature  or  tee  Xxnuu  Aa' , 1 
62  DEG.  F. 


Height  of 
Chimney 
in  Feet. 

(H) 

Head  ( h )  in  Feet  of  Air. 

350  deg. 

400  deg. 

450  deg. 

600  deg. 

560  deg. 

685  deg. 

600  deg. 

5-0 

10-1 

15-2 

20-2 

25-3 

30-4 

35-4 

40-5 

45  6 

60-7 

00-8 

71-0 

811 

91-2 

101-4 

650 

10 

20 

SO 

40 

60 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

100 

180 

200 

3  6 

7-1 

10-0 

14-2 

17-7 

21-3 

24-8 

28-4 

31-9 

36-5 

42-0 

49- 7 

50- 8 

03-9 

71-0 

.  3-9 
*  7-8 

11-7 

15-7 

19-0 

23-6 

27-4 

31-4 

35-3 

39-2 

47-1 

64-9 

02-8 

70-0 

78-5 

4-2 

8-5 

12-7 

17-0 

21-2 

26-5 

29-8 

34-0 

38-3 

42-6 

61  0 

59-6 

08-1 

70-0 

85-1 

4-6 

9  1 

13-0 

18-2 

22-7 

27-8 

31-9 

80-4 

41-0 

45-5 

64-7 

03-8 

72-9 

82-0 

91-1 

4-8 

9-0 

14-4 

19-3 

24-1 

28-9 

83-7 

38-0 

43-3 

48-2 

67-9 

07-5 

77-2 

80-9 

90-5 

6 

10 

15 

20 

26 

30 

85 

40 

45 

60 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

52 

105 

1H 

211  5 

26-4 

!W 

37-0 

42-8 

<H 

524 

63-5 

74-1 

844 

05-2 

1064 

Table  XX.— Head  in  Inches  of  Water  for  Chimneys  of  Various  Heights, and Cosiidm 
Gases  at  Different  Temperatures,  the  Temperature  of  the  External  Air  buxj 
62  DEG.  F. 

Height  of 

Head  (h)  in  Inches  of  Water. 

in  Feet. 

(H) 

350  deg. 

400  deg. 

460  deg. 

600  deg. 

550  deg. 

585  deg. 

600  deg. 

650  deg. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

100 

180 

200 

0-062 

0-108 

0-160 

0-208 

0-200 

0-312 

0-304 

0-410 

0-408 

0-520 

0  024 
0-728 
0-833 
0-937 
1-088 

0-067 

0-115 

0-172 

0-280 

0-287 

0-346 

0-402 

0-400 

0-518 

0-575 

0-090 

0-81)5 

0-920 

1030 

1-151 

0-002 

0-124 

0-187 

0-249 

0-312 

0-374 

0-430 

0-499 

0-501 

0-024 

0-749 

0-873 

0-998 

1-123 

1-248 

0  000 
0-133 

0  200 
0-207 
0:334 
0-400 
0-407 
0-624 
0-001 
0-008 
0-801 
0-935 
1-009 
1-202 
1-330 

0-070 

0-141 

0-212 

0-283 

0-863 

0-424 

0-496 

0-660 

0-630 

0-707 

0-849 

0  990 
1-132 
1-273 
1-416 

0-078 

0-148 

0-219 

0-293 

0-308 

0-439 

0-512 

0-586 

0-659 

0-733 

0-879 

1-028 

1-172 

1-319 

1-468 

0-074 

0-148 

0-223 

0-297 

0  371 
0-446 
0-620 
0-594 
0-669 
0743 
0-891 
1-U40 
1-189 
1-338 
1-486 

0977 

0-155 

0.232 

0-310 

0-387 

0-465 

0-513 

0420 

0498 

0-775 

0-930 

1986 

1-241 

1-396 

1-550 

Table  XXI. _ Theoretical  Velocity  of  the  Cold  Air  Entering  Chimneys  of  Variocs 

Heights  and  Containing  Gases  at  Different  Temperatures,  the  Temperature  of  ths 
External  Air  being'  62  deg.  F. 

Height  of 
Chimney 
in  Feet. 
(H) 

Velocity  (V)  in  Feet  per  Second. 

350  deg. 

400  deg. 

460  deg. 

500  deg. 

550  deg. 

585  deg. 

600  deg. 

650  deg. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

100 

180 

200 

15-1 

21-3 

20-1 

80-2 

33-8 

37-0 

40-1 

42-7 

45-3 

47-8 

62-3 

60-5 

00-4 

04-1 

07-0 

15-9 

22-4 

27-6 

31-8 

35-5 

38-9 

42-0 

44-9 

47-0 

50-2 

65-0 

69-4 

03  0 
07-4 
71-1 

10-5 

23-4 

28-0 

331 

37-0 

40-5 

43-8 

40  8 
49-0 
62-3 
57-3 

01  9 
00-2 
70-2 

74  0 

17-1 

24-2 

29  0 
84-2 
38-3 
41-9 
45-3 
48-4 
61-4 
64-1 
69-3 
04-1 
08-6 
72-7 

70  0 

17-6 

24-9 

80-5 

36-2 

89:4 

43  1 
46-6 
498 
62-8 
66-7 
01-0 
66-9 
706 
74-8 
78-8 

17-9 

25-3 

31-0 

36-8 

40-1 

43-9 

47-4 

60-7 

63-8 

60-7 

621 

67-1 

71 7 
761 
8U-2 

18-0 

25-5 

31-3 

36-1 

40-4 

44-2 

478 

61-1 

54-2 

671 

025 

07-6 

72-2 

76-0 

808 

18-4 

26-1 

314  i 
364 

41-2 

45-2 

434 

52-2 

559 

589 

634 

690 

738 

78-3 

82-5 

Table  XXIL— Theoretical  Velocity  of  the  Hot  Gases  in  Chimneys  of  Various 
and  Containing  Gases  at  Different  Temperatures,  the  Temperature  of  the  n 
Air  being  62  deg.  F. 


V  =  V  (2 g  +  0-01466)  h2  ....  (18) 

For  the  velocity  of  the  hot  gases 
v  -  V  (2g  e-  0-01466)  lh  ( ?  )  (19) 

Table  XX.,  calculated  by  formula  (9), 
ante,  gives  values  of  (k2)  for  chimneys  of 
various  heights  and  containing  gases  at-  differ¬ 
ent  temperatures.  The  use  of  this  table  is 
shown  by  the  following  examples  : — 
Example  (9). — For  the  chimney  in  example 
(6)  the  head  is  0  733  in.  Substituting  this 
value  in  formula  (18),  we  get  for  the  velocity 

of  the  cold  air _ *_ 

V  =  \/  (64-4  0-01466)  0-733  =  56-7  ft.  per  sec., 

and  by  formula  (19)  we  find  the  velocity  of 
the  hot  gases  to  be 

v=  \/(64-4-h0-01466)  0-733(2)=  113-4  ft.  per  sec. 


Height  of 
Chimney 
in  Feet. 
(H). 


100 

120 

140 

100 

180 

200 


Velocity  (i>)  in  Feet  per  8 


350  deg. 

400  deg. 

450  deg. 

500  deg. 

650  deg. 

685  deg. 

20-1 

28-7 

31-4 

34-0 

35-8 

30-8 

40-7 

44-4 

48-1 

45  2 

49-8 

64-3 

68-9 

62-3 

67-0 

02-8 

7 18 

58-4 

04-4 

70-3 

70-1 

04  0 

70-5 

70  9 

09-1 

70-3 

83  2 

738 

81-5 

88-9 

90-2 

101-4 

70-2 

78-3 

80-4 

94-4 

82-0 

91-0 

99-3 

ilS’4 

90-6 

99  8 

108  9 

118-0 

97-7 

107-8 

117  8 

127-5 

104-7 

115-3 

125-8 

110-9 

122-3 

133-0 

144-0 

104-7 

117-0 

128-9 

140-7 

162-4 

600  deg.  650  dtg. 


969 
103-7 
110-0 
116-8 
126  9 
137-2 
146-6 
165-4 
164-0 


67-7 

78-3 

87-5 

95-9 

1036 

110-9 
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fa  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the  hot  gases 

,.»l ✓!.(*)  . (23> 

Uwretical  velocities  of  the  oold  air 
t  .ot  gaa:s  for  chimneys  of  different 
ami  with  different  values  for 

l^sud  (f)ar8  gh'en  inTaUes 

IPai  XXII..  which  have  been  calculated 
?inml®(15)  and  (16). 

5? foregoing  discussion  shows  that  the  head, 
•taught  power  of  a  chimney  is  directly  pro- 
Htoiul  to  the  product  of  the  height  and  the 
but  that  the  velocity  is  propor- 

iul  to  the  square  root  of  the  same  product, 
before,  for  any  given  value  of  the  ratio 

the  effect  of  increasing  the  height 

10  ft.  to  100  ft.  is  to  increase  the  head  as 
100  =  10  times,  w  die  the  velocity  is  only 
•das  \/l0 :  \/l00  =  3'16  times. 

Sailirlrfor  a  chimney  of  any  given  height 
Infect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  ratio 

■p  from  0'35  to  0'5  is  to  increase  the  head 
iirJ3:0'5  =  1'25  times,  whereas  the  velocity 
iixreased  as  x/O'35:  \/0-5  =  1  *18  times, 
[inversely,  by  reducing  the  height  of  a 
;  and  the  temperature  of  the  gases  it 
s,  the  effect  upon  the  velocity  is  com- 
.iy  small  as  compared  with  that'  upon 
lead. 

Comparison  of  Tables  XIX.  and  XX.  with 
XXL  and  XXII.  will  make  clear  the 
;  of  these  facts  upon  the  output  of 
ys  having  different  heights  and  em- 
|M  to  convey  gases  at  different  tempera- 

lie  actual  velocity  of  flow  in  chimneys  is 
» niter  to  which  attention  will  be  directed 
'  week. 


OBITUARY. 

Charles  Lucas. — Many  architects  i 
n  will  share  our  regret  at  hearing  of  th 
—.at  the  age  of  67,  of  M.  Charles  Lucas,  wh 
K»re  connexion  vvith  this  country  and  wit: 
**ork  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architect 
nay  other  Paris  architect.  M.  Lucas  wa 
W  of  Constant  Dufeux  and  of  the  Ecol 
iBfiux-Arts.  As  Inspector  of  the  Pari 
Municipal  d’ Architecture  ”  he  wa 
■*s*wly  concerned  in  the  carrying  out  of  man 
.at  works,  such  as  the  Caserne  de  la  Cit 
L.I  ,  «  r^ure  of  Police),  the  Hotel  of  th 
» stall  of  Sapeurs  et  Pompiers,  the  churc 
£  Ambroise,  the  school  in  the  Rue  Rodiei 
Dumber  of  other  school  buildings  in  Paris 
^  the  architect  also  of  the  Ecole  Estiennt 
also  carried  out  a  good  many  interestin 
“  restorations.  It  was  M.  ‘Lucas  wh 
■the  course  of  History  of  Art  at  the  Ecol 
.  where  he  was  professor  ;  and  he  was  ir 
V  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Societ 
.u  *  «  ..tectes  and  of  the  “Caisse  d 
utuelle,  of  which  he  was  the  genert 
. .  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Conse 
it!  .  Habitations  k  Bon  MarchA  an 
in  ?  ?  ,Clvl1  Engineers  of  France  ;  an 
j  {  with  various  foreign  societies 
,  "inch  he  gave  important  assistance 
,admirable  lecturer  both  i 
i  nn  '  »  •  O’ocut‘0n.  and  made  numerou 
bjeCtS  of  architecture.  archceologx 
L?T,rt^  on .  which  latter  subjec 
°  sPeCial  knowledge.  Amon 
y  «®T  f„ed  "  Architecture  4  travel 
'  „  h  Habitation  k  Toutes  le 
(  L  Architecture  au  Temp 
ffu  ?  d  Ulysse  k  Ithaque, 

fcn  nf  ?!frutl°n  m  connexion  with  th 
tic  in  J'!L,ails  dwellings  was  especial  1 
?ha  «^qU*enC*V  0f  his  detailed*  know 

*  on  and  Practical  detail 

J  on  h«  clttss  0{  work  M  Lucas  was 

«uinlv'(K(arance|  robust  Physical  healtl 
Wm„rTS  energy  <  he  seemed  neve 
feis  thJSJ.wV  and  among  the  instanCe 
V  Wriv*  ^  *  .  f°,r  some  years  back,  in  spit 
I  UCh  ih^  always  took  in  th 
heu  he  f«6  4naual  Conference  of  Frenc 

ft  of  the  (w  tUn°  t0  write  for  ^  th 
Conferences  which  appeared  i 

*CLlLucas  waa  a  man  of  mos 
1*havg  1,mv  anH  T  one.the  impression  c 
d  hvays  ln  a  good  humoui 
L°f  hU  EngUsh  as  we 
brethren. 

Wor a7lh  d6atb>  on  September  21,  a 
k  4htwK0ad’  Pnahey,  is  announce 
kVvon  Fs  AB  y0n!  aged  hfty-nine  yean 
1  “f  ihc  Rovni  r  £  elected  in  lg72  an  Assc 
‘"•“son  of  Edwt‘tiltD0f  Britiah  Architects 
Edward  Binyon,  a  sugar  refine 


and  tea  dealer,  of  Manchester,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  On  leaving  the  Quakers’ 
School  at  Kendal  he,  in  1863,  became  a  pupil  of 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1871,  when  he  left  England  for  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Upon 
his  return  he  settled  in  Ipswich,  where  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  practice  during  twenty -six  years. 
By  reason  of  ill-health  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  profession,  and  transferred  his  practice 
as  from  December  1,  1897,  to  his  former  assistant, 
Mr.  George  H.  Burgess,  of  the  present  firm  of 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Burgess,  of  Ipswich.  Mr. 
Binyon  won  the  first  premium  in  each  of  the 
following  competitions  : — Sunderland  Town  Hall, 
on  the  award  of  Alfred  Waterhouse  (illustrated 
in  the  Builder  of  May  21,  1887,  drawing  and  two 
plans)  ;  Swindon  New  Town  Public  Offices,  with 
provision  for  the  addition  of  a  large  public  hall 
( Builder ,  April  27,  1889)  ;  Folkestone  Public 
Library,  Ipswich  Corn  Exchange,  after  the  Italian 
Renaissance  manner,  1880-2  ;  the  concert  pavilion, 
with  winter  garden,  beach  bathing  houses,  etc.,  on 
the  new  promenade  for  the  Spa  and  Winter 
Garden  Company,  Felixstowe,  1897  ;  and  many 
public  elementary  schools  for  the  Swindon  School 
Board.  He  was  architect  of  the  Public  Library  in 
West  Stockwell -street,  Colchester,  designed  some¬ 
what  after  the  Jacobean  style,  and  opened  in 
October,  1894;  the  lecture  hall  for  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  premises,  and  (in 
an  honorary  capacity)  the  Nethaniah  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Lutlier-road,  Ipswich  ;  Burlington 
Baptist  Chapel,  Ipswich  ;  his  own  residence, 
together  with  several  seaside  houses  at  Felix¬ 
stowe  ;  and  a  mansion  at  Wonham,  North  Devon, 
for  Mr.  J.  R.  Holland,  at  one  time  M.P.  for 
Brighton.  Of  his  other  works  we  may  mention 
the  Barrett-Browning  memorial  at  Ledbury ; 
“The  Grove,”  and  the  alteration  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  “The  Hall”  for  Mr.  W.  K.  D’Arcy,  at 
Stanmore,  where,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was 
employed  in  developing  the  Stanmore  Park 
Estate.  Mr.  Binyon  was  an  able  decorative 
artist,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  career 
designed  largely  for  Messrs.  Jeffery  &  Co.  and  for 
Mr.  Henry  Capel,  late  of  Great  Titchfield -street, 
London,  for  whom  he  designed  the  furniture  for 
the  “  Serapis  ”  for  the  King,  when,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  visited  India.  He  also  designed 
needlework  or  furniture  for  the  Queen,  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  Princess  Christian,  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lord  Selborne,  Six- 
Roundel  Palmer,  and  for  many  other  distinguished 
persons.  He  was  a  very  rapid  and  persistent 
sketcher  ;  a  series  of  ten  small  sketch  books,  filled 
principally  during  his  eastern  tour,  are,  for  truth¬ 
fulness  and  architectural  accuracy  of  detail,  as 
well  as  for  their  artistic  merit,  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  Owing  to  failing  health,  he 
retired  from  the  profession  in  1897,  when  his 
practice  was  continued  by  his  first  pupil  (Mr. 
Frank  Brown)  and  Mr.  Burgess,  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Ltjff. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  on 
September  20,  at  Audley  House,  Great  Gransden, 
of  Mr.  George  Henry  Luff,  aged  sixty -three  years, 
of  64,  Chapel-street,  Devonport.  Mr.  Luff 
was  elected  in  1864  an  Associate  and  in  1901  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Three-Towns 
branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  in  1899-1901,  and  President  of  that 
Society  for  the  session  of  1901-2  ;  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  representative  members  of  allied 
societies,  Royal  Institute,  for  1902-3.  Of  Mr. 
Luff’s  architectural  works,  we  may  mention  the 
branch  at  Keyham  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank, 
Devonport  ;  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  workhouse  infirmary  at  Stoke  Damerel  for  the 
Union  Guardians  (1898)  ;  the  parochial  offices  for 
the  Union  at  Camel’s  Head,  Devonport ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  the  extensive  alterations; 
together  with  a  new  wing,  of  the  Morice  Town 
Council  Schools  for  the  Education  Committee, 
Devonport.  He  was  the  architect  of  many 
private  houses  and  similar  buildings  in  that  town 
and  in  the  vicinity. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Tyne  Dock. — On 
the  23rd  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  laid  at  Tyne  Dock. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  adjoining 
the  Presbytery  in  Belle  Vue  Terrace,  and  will  be 
100  ft.  in  length  and  52  ft.  broad.  Accrington 
pressed  bricks  are  being  used,  and  there  will  be 
stone  facings.  The  style  will  be  Romanesque, 
and  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  600 
worshippers.  The  nave  will  be  separated  from 
the  two  aisles  by  circular  arches,  supported  on 
stone  columns,  and  the  roof,  which  is  to  be  of 
pitch-pine,  will  be  barrel -shaped.  Two  side 
chapels,  organ  gallery,  sanctuary  and  sacristy  are 
to  be  included  in  the  building.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Broderick,  Lowther,  &  Walker,  Hull, 
and  Mr.  James  Young,  Tyne  Dock,  is  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ulrome,  near  Brid¬ 
lington. — A  new  Wesleyan  church  has  been 


opened  at  Ulrome.  It* was  designed  by  Mr.  S. 
Dyer,  architect,  Bridlington,  and  built  by  Mr. 
F.  Postill,  contractor,  Bridlington,  and  will 
accommodate  seated  150  people,  while  the 
adjoining  schoolroom  (connected  to  the  chapel 
by  a  sliding  door)  will  provide  accommodation  on 
special  occasions  for  100  extra. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Haddenham. — A  new  Baptist 
chapel  was  recently  opened  at  Haddenham.  It 
has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  John 
Wells  &  Sons,  of  Derby  and  London,  and  the 
design  is  late  English  Gothic.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
to  the  doorways,  windows,  spire,  etc.  The 
internal  joinery  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  cathedral-leaded  lights  of  suitable 
design.  There  is  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
ventilation  on  the  “  natural  ”  system.  The  total 
accommodation  is  for  339  adults,  or  a  mixed 
congregation  of  450.  Most  of  the  seating  accom¬ 
modation  is  on  the  ground  floor,  but  there  is  also 
a  small  gallery  at  the  front  end.  The  choir 
and  organ  are  accommodated  in  the  south 
tx'ansept.  Mr.  H.  Feast,  of  Haddenham,  was 
the  builder.  The  total  outlay  involved  was 
about  3,2007. 

Truant  School,  Shettleston,  N.B. — The 
new  truant  school  for  boys  which  has  been 
erected  at  Shettleston  for  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow  was  opened  on  the  21st  inst.  by  the 
Marquis  of  Linlithgow.  It  has  been  built  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour,  architect, 
Glasgow.  Its  external  style  is  English  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  in  plan  the  school  compi’ises  a  four- 
sided  group  of  buildings  230  ft.  square,  with  a 
play  and  drill  ground.  There  are  dormitories 
for  150  boys,  with  classrooms,  tailors’  work¬ 
shop,  shoemakers’  workshop,  needle-room, 
laundry,  and  manual  instruction-room,  teachers’ 
dining  and  sitting  rooms,  dining-hall  for  boys, 
and  a  small  hospital  section,  with  nurses’  rooms, 
etc. 

Public  School,  Drumchapel,  N.B. — The 
new  Drumchapel  Public  School,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  New  Kilpatrick  School  Board  on  a 
site  on  Cowdenhill  Estate,  was  recently  opened. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  plans  by 
Mr.  D.  Macnaughtan,  architect,  Glasgow,  and 
has  at  present  accommodation  for  200,  capable  of 
being  extended  by  the  erection  of  wings  to  400. 

Archbishop  Holgate’s  Grammar  School, 
York. — Additions  are  being  made  to  this  school. 
The  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  between  .7,0001. 
to  8,0001.  It  is  being  carried  out  from  designs 
by  Mr,  W.  H.  Brierley,  architect,  of  York,  by 
Mr.  Ullathorne,  contractor,  of  Selby.  There  are 
to  be  new  dormitories  for  boarders,  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories,  art  room,  and  lecture 
hall  accommodating  seventy-five  students,  and 
these  apartments  will  be  approached  by  a  wide 
staircase  leading  from  where  the  old  laundries 
were.  The  main  schoolroom  will  be  at  the  rear 
of  the  present  principal  schoolroom,  and  will 
face  south,  -  and  there  are  to  be  eight  new  class¬ 
rooms  alongside  the  main  school,  affording 
accommodation  for  220  boys.  The  present 
main  school  will  be  divided  into  two  classrooms, 
and  its  present  front  will  be  taken  out  and  rebuilt 
with  new  windows.  The  central  hall  system 
is  to  be  adopted  in  the  extension  scheme.  There 
will  be  a  new  laundry,  a  workshop,  and  a  dressing- 
room  fitted  with  shower  and  other  baths.  All  the 
rooms  will  be  supported  on  steel  girders  and 
have  fireproof  ceilings  and  wooden  blocK 
floors.  ,  , 

Grammar  School,  Newcastle— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  Royal  Grammar  School 
in  Newcastle  was  laid  on  the  28th  inst.  lhe 
site  of  the  new  school  is  in  the  Brandling-fields, 
between  Eskdale-terrace  and  Brandlmg-park,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  Ih 
approach  is  from  Eskdale-terrace  on  whicb 
is  the  principal  front  to  the  buildings.  These 
are  laid  out  from  north  to  south,  having  the 
school  in  the  centre,  and  the  science  and  gym¬ 
nasium  blocks  at  either  end,  with  the  changing 
rooms  between  these  and  the  central  block, 
the  whole  being  connected  by  covered  ways^ 
The  headmaster’s  and  secretary’s  rooms  are  on 
the  entrance-hall,  which  opens  into  the  large 
school-hall,  round  which  are  grouped  on  three 
sides  the  classrooms,  those  °n  the  first  floor 
being  entered  from  the  gallery  of  the  hall,  from 
either  side  of  the  school-hall  covered  ways  lead 
to  the  senior  and  junior  boys’  changing-rooms, 
lavatories,  etc.,  which  are  in  separate 
also  approached  from  the  hoys’  entrances  in 
Eskdale-terrace  and  the  pla^ng-fields.  -the 
covered  ways  continue  through  these  blocks 
to  the  science-school  on  the  north,  and 
gymnasium  and  dining-hall  on  the  south, 
buildings  are  of  Windy  Nook  stone  and  Leicester 
shire  rod  brick,  with  fireproof  floors  and  the 
design  is  Renaissance.  The  architects  are 
MesS.  Russell  &  Cooper,  London  ;  the  judders 
being  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Son,  Doncaster  ;  and  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  J.  Holden.  The  contract 
for  the  buildings  amounts  to  nearly  22JW01. 

Grammar  Softool.,  AMEKSHAM.—Tha  new 
premises  of  the  Amershem  Grammar  School  were 
opened  on  the  21st  inst.  They  consist  of  an 
Smbly  hall,  27  ft.  6  in.  by  22  ft.  4J  in.,  which 
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will  also  be  used  as  an  art-room  ;  three  class¬ 
rooms,  each  16  ft.  6  in.  by  22  ft.  wide  ;  a  chemical 
•laboratory,  31  ft.  3  in.  by  23  ft.  wide  ;  a  lecture- 
room,  22  ft.  by  22  ft.  ;  a  dining-room,  22  ft.  by 
20  ft.  ;  and  a  common-room,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  There 
are  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  accom¬ 
modation  for  cloaks,  changing-rooms,  and  offices. 
The  various  rooms  are  connected  by  a  main 
-corridor,  6  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  chief  rooms  have  a 
direct  northern  light.  The  laboratory  and 
■lecture  hall  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  F.  E. 
Becker  &  Co.,  and  the  same  firm  have  also  supplied 
the  desks,  etc.  Ventilation  has  been  secured  by 
means  of  fresh-air  inlets  and  exhaust  cowls,  and 
•this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
The  heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hendry  &  Pattisson,  of  London,  Boyd’s  hygiastic 
warm-air  stoves  being  used  throughout  the 
building.  The  boys’  latrines  are  distinct  from 
the  main  building.  The  master’s  house  contains 
•entrance  hall,  drawing  and  dining-room,  study 
and  kitchen,  and  the  usual  offices.  A  butlery  or 
-serving-room  connects  the  kitchen  with  the 
-dining-room  of  the  school.  The  first  floor  con¬ 
tains  six  bedrooms  and  one  box-room,  bathroom, 
-and  lavatory,  etc.  The  school  internally  is 
coloured  throughout.  The  walls  are  built  of 
•brick,  and  rough  cast  externally,  and  the  roofs 
•  covered  with  Somerset  tiling.  The  contract  for 
the  whole  building  amounts  to  5,268?.  The 
-accommodation  is  for  forty  boys  and  twenty  girls. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  George  Darlington  and 
the  architect  Mr.  H.  Belch. 

City  School  of  Art,  Great  Horton-road, 
Bradford. — This  building  was  opened  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  Wednesday,  September  27. 
The  accommodation  for  the  [School  of  Art 
;in  the  Municipal  Technical  College  having 
proved  insufficient  for  proper  teaching  and 
administration,  and  the  space  being  also  required 
for  the  extension  of  other  departments,  new 
•quarters  have  been  adapted  out  of  the  old  Mann- 
ville  Chapel  and  school  buildings,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  City  Council  in  1904  for  the 
purpose.  The  new  school  is  situated  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  Technical  College  in  Great 
Horton-road,  and  thus  forms  one  of  a  group  of 
higher  educational  buildings  under  the  Education 
-Committee  of  the  Corporation.  With  increased 
room  available,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  art  classes,  formerly  held  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Church  Institute, 
have  been  discontinued  and  included  in  the  School 
of  Art,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  advanced  art 
teaching  of  the  city  is  now  concentrated  in  the 
new  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  A.R.C.A.  The  original 
-chapel  and  school  buildings  were  erected  in  1879, 
-at  a  cost  (including  land)  of  about  22,000?.,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Swann,  of  Leeds,  and 
while  the  exterior  appearance  is  practically  un¬ 
affected,  the  whole  of  the  interior  has  been  re¬ 
planned  and  reconstructed  to  meet  the  altered 
requirements.  The  old  galleries  in  the  chapel 
have  been  removed,  and  an  additional  floor  put 
into  the  main  building,  which  gives  two  suites  of 
classrooms  adapted  for  art  teaching  purposes. 
The  lighting  of  these  rooms,  both  naturally 
-and  artificially,  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
attention,  and  is  now  considered  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  The  entrance  for  students  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  so  that  all 
ingress  and  egress  is  under  the  observation 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  time  office, 
which  adjoins  the  main  entrance  hall.  The  side 
•entrance  in  Mannville-terrace  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  old  vestries  being 
adapted  as  retiring-rooms  for  their  use.  An 
•entrance  from  the  yard  is  also  retained  for 
material.  Suites  of  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
conveniences  are  provided  for  both  sexes,  and 
there  is  a  carefaker’s  residence  on  the  lower  ground 
floor  under  the  main  building.  A  new  heating 
•installation  has  been  provided  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot  water  system,  with  ventilating 
Tadiators,  and  special  arrangements  in  the  life 
»rooms  for  heating  the  models’  thrones  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  A  complete  system  of 
mechanical  ventilation  has  been  arranged  with 
two  electric  propellers,  by  means  of  which  the 
•air  in  all  the  rooms  can  be  frequently  changed. 
The  whole  building  has  been  rewired  for  electric 
lighting,  each  room  being  treated  in  accordance 
with  its  special  uses  or  requirements.  The 
•purchase  of  the  old  buildings  and  site  cost  10,000?., 
and  the  amount  expended  on  the  alterations  and 
furnishing  is  4,390?.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  the  main  building  on  January  15  last,  and  on 
the  school  portion  on  April  25.  The  contractors 
for  the  mason’s  and  bricklayer’s  work  are  Messrs. 
Michael  Booth  &  Sons  ;  carpenters  and  joiners, 
Messrs.  J.  Moulson  &  Son,  Ltd.  ;  plasterers,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Callaway  ;  plumbers,  Messrs.  A.  Higgin¬ 
botham  &  Sons  ;  painters,  Messrs.  Hartley  & 
Southwart ;  electric  lighting,  Messrs.  Collinson 
Bros.  ;  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  R.  Dawson  & 
Do.,  Ltd.,  Stalybridge  ;  ventilation.  The  Sun 
Fan  Co.,  Ltd.  The  contractors  for  fittings  and 
furniture  are  Messrs.  E.  Archer  &  Son,  Mr.  W. 
Thirkill,  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  and  Messrs.  Brown, 
Muff,  &  Co.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
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carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Forrest.  ,  ,  ,  - 

Hereford  New  School. — This  block  of 
buildings  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Friday, 
the  22nd  inst.  The  school,  which  was  won  in 
competition  by  Mr.  Noel  Barker  (of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lingen,  Barker,  &  Son,  of  London  and 
Bristol),  lias  been  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  architect.  The  plan,  which 
is  on  the  central  hall  system,  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  400  boys  ;  ultimately  two  other 
schools  for  girls  and  infants  are  to  be  built.  The 
architect  has  adopted  means  for  securing  sunny 
classrooms  (seven  in  number),  and  left  lighting 
for  the  scholars,  and  arranged  that  all  the  class¬ 
rooms  are  entered  from  the  central  hall  and  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  head  teacher, 
he  being  enabled  to  see  from  his  desk  into  every 
classroom  by  means  of  “  inspection  ”  windows. 

A  head  teacher’s  room  in  proximity  to  his  desk 
in  the  central  hall,  and  an  assistant  teacher’s 
room,  with  storerooms  to  each,  has  been  pro¬ 
vided.  There  are  two  principal  entrances  and 
an  emergency  exit  at  the  further  end,  which 
also  communicates  with  the  head  teacher’s  room. 
Four  of  the.  classrooms  are  separated  by  Stone’s 
patent  folding  partitions.  The  ventilation  is 
on  the  “  natural  system.”  A  golden-brown 
glazed  brick  dado  is  put  everywhere,  the  walls 
above  where  not  “  black  board  ”  surface,  being 
“  adamant,”  with  blue  distemper.  The  flooring 
is  of  pitch  pine  wood  blocks,  except  in  the 
corridors,  which  are  granolithic.  The  building 
is  of  local  red  brick  and  faced  with  pressed  brick, 
and  relieved  with  buff  terra-cotta  bands,  the 
dressings  being  also  of  terra-cotta.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  brindled  Broseley  tiles.  A 
thorough  system  of  low  pressure  heating  has 
been  supplied,  the  contract  being  let  to  Messrs. 
King  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  sanitary  fittings 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Twyfords  &  Co. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Wilks  &  Son,  of  Here¬ 
ford. 

Parish  Hall,  Beaufort. — On  the  26th  inst. 
the  parish  hall,  which  has  been  erected  adjacent 
to  the  new  parish  church  at  Beaufort,  was  opened. 
The  new  hall  provides  sitting  accommodation  for 
600,  the  cost  being  900?.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Walters,  Beaufort,  and  the  contractor  was 
Mr.  J.  A.  Davies,  Beaufort. 

Hospital  for  Women,  Birmingham. — On  the 
20th  inst.,  the  buildings  erected  in  Showell 
Green-lane,  Sparkhill,  for  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Hospital  for  Women,  were  opened. 
The  hospital  and  grounds  cover  a  sit  8,500  sq. 
yds.  Nearest  to  the  main  road  is  a  range  of 
administrative  buildings  and  nurses’  home  of 
two  main  stories,  with  an  attic  floor  over.  To 
the  rear,  and  divided  off  by  lawns  and  tennis- 
courts  are  the  wards  for  patients,  forming  two 
wings  north  and  south  of  the  connecting  corridor 
and  lift.  The  wings  are  two  stories  in  height, 
and  have  as  their  main  features  four  large  wards, 
each  containing  ten  beds.  The  upper  wards 
have  open  balconies  on  three  sides,  and  at 
the  ends  external  iron  staircases  to  the  ground. 
There  are  also  four  small  wards  containing  two 
beds  each.  Each  block  rests  upon  a  basement  of 
open  arches.  The  walls  are  plastered  with  non¬ 
absorbent  material  tinted  pale  green,  while  the 
woodwork  is  enamelled  white.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  upper  corridors  are  two  sets  of  operating-rooms. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  have  a  surface  of  continuous 
washable  material,  and  the  ceiling  is  rounded. 
The  new  hospital  is  to  accommodate  nearly  fifty 
patients,  and  the  cost,  including  the  site,  is 
45,000?.  The  builder  was  Mr.  C.  Gray  Hill,  of 
Coventry,  Messrs.  Martin  &  Martin  being  the 
architects. 

Free  Library,  Stapleford. — A  new  public 
library  is  to  be  erected  at  Stapleford.  The 
principal  entrance  is  to  be  from  Towle’s-avenue, 
a  vestibule  being  divided  from  the  hall  by  folding- 
doors.  The  lending  library  will  be  directly 
opposite,  and  will  be  22  ft.  6  in.  by  23  ft.  9  in., 
giving  a  superficial  area  of  534  ft.  The  reading- 
room  will  be  56  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.,  having  an  area 
of  798  ft.,  inclusive  of  the  ladies’  room.  The 
latter  will  be  divided  from  the  general  room  by  a 
wooden  and  glass  partition,  and  will  have  accom¬ 
modation  for  eight  chairs  and  a  newspaper  stand 
for  two  or  three  papers.  The  general  reading- 
room  will  have  accommodation  for  fifteen  daily 
papers,  and  forty  chairs.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance-hall  will  be  the  reference  library, 
which  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
lending  library.  It  will  be  22  ft.  4  in.  by  14  ft. 
3  in.,  having  an  area  of  327  ft.,  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  twenty  readers.  There  will  also  be 
librarian’s  rooms,  storerooms,  etc.  The  heating 
will  be  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water  pipe  and 
radiator  system,  whilst  the  ventilation  will  be 
on  Boyle’s  natural  extract  principle,  the  artificial 
lighting  being  by  incandescent  gas  light.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Long  Eaton,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  1,350?. 

Hospital,  Bury  — The  new  hospital  which  has 
been  erected  at  the  Bury  Union  Workhouse  was 
opened  a  short  time  ago.  The  buildings,  which 
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sitting  and  bedrooms,  storeLa  * 

'°  ft-  ft  10  ft.  bathroom, 
etc.  The  corridors  are  8  ft.  wide  On  2 
floor  are  provided  ten  bedrooms,  \Z. 
bathroom,  lavatories,  storeroom  etc  The 
of  the  floors  and  corridors  are  of  terra,  „i 
walls  of  the  corridors  have  tiled  daden  i  fi 
There  is  also  provided  at  the  north 
building  a  lire  escape.  The  corridors  m  ™ 
by  radiators,  and  each  bedroom  has  s  (JS 
I  he  mam  corridor,  which  runs  from  end 
is  of  one  story  ;  it  is  261  ft.  long,  7  ft,  6  in  v 
roofed  with  concrete,  and  covered  with  Val 
Travers  asphalt,  and  the  upper  part  fomin 
promenade.  The  maternity  ward  is  28  ft 
24  ft.,  and  provides  for  six  patients  and « 
prises— labour  ward,  15  ft.  6  in.  by  it  ft  6 
with  surgical  fitments  ;  a  ward  kitchen,  11  ft  8 
by  11  ft.  6  in.,  with  inspection  window;' 
store,  pantry,  and  store  for  coal  and  brushes  » 
room,  lavatory,  etc.  This  block  is  self-contaia 
and  is  approached  by  a  shorter  corridor  6  It.  wj 
from  the  main  corridor.  There  arc  telephon 
in  the  various  buildings  in  communication 
the  superintendent  nurse  and  master  and  ma- 
Fire  hydrants  are  fitted  throughout  the  buildina 
and  in  the  yards,  and  a  fire  alarm  is  jjoi 
to  call  the  staff  together  in  cases  of  emergt 
Covered  subways  are  provided  to  allow  of 
access  for  repair,  etc,,  to  pipes,  and  in  these 
fixed  the  water  and  steam  mains  and  heal 
electric  light,  telephone,  and  fire  alarm  cal 
The  total  number  of  beds  provided  by  the 
buildings  is  126,  in  addition  to  the  aeconrn 
tion  for  the  nursing  staff,  etc,,  and  when  the1 
end  pavilions  are  erected  there  will  be  provii 
for  a  further  seventy-five  beds,  making  a  tots 
201,  without  any  additional  accommodation  b(‘ 
required  in  the  administrative  block.  Mr.  All 
Hopkinson,  of  Bury,  was  the  architect,  and 
James  Byrom,  Bury,  the  principal  contrae 
and  the  sub-contractors  included  Messrs,  J.& 
Brown,  Tottington,  plumbing,  glazing,  gas,  wt‘ 
and  sanitary  work  ;  Messrs.  J.  Kay  &  Sons,  B 
slater’s  work  ;  Messrs,  R.  S,  Blackburn,  He! 
Bridge,  electric  wiring  for  bells,  telephones, 
lighting ;  Messrs.  Ashworth  &  Parker,  B 
electrical  plant ;  Messrs,  Tetlow  Bros.,  Ho 
wood,  boilers  ;  Mr.  Higginbottom,  Idle,  painti 
Mr.  Pattison,  Manchester,  terazzo  work ;  Me 
Mather  &  Platt,  Manchester,  heating  and 
water  fittings.  Mr.  G.  R.  Peers,  of  Mancha 
has  been  the  consulting  electrical  engineer, 
buildings  are  of  Accrington  plastic  bneks 
Darley  Dale  stone,  with  Valenhelli  slates, 
Publio  Library,  Cirencester, -Thepubhcl 
library  and  reading-rooms,  erected,  equip] 
endowed,  and  presented  to  his  native  town  by 
Daniel  George  Bingham,  were  opened  on it» » 
inst.  at  Cirencester.  The  building  which 
been  erected  from  the  designs  and  P‘ans  ® 

V.  A.  Lawson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  fa™*** 
Stroud,  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture, 
contains  a  reading-room,  smoking-room,  P  . 
lodge,  lecture  and  entertainment  room ,  im® 
library,  reference  library,  gym»»5 
tion-room,  librarian’s  flat,  and  a  p°  . 
The  institution  will  cost  altogether  about  5U,u 
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foreign. 

jv,  monument  wised  by  public 
toOamille  Desmoulins,  in  the  garden 
fpZ,  Royal,  was  inaugurated  last  week, 
of  M.  Boverie,  sculptor,  and  M 

1  JlZkilect - The  lunatic  asylum  at 

IJ*L  Abbeville,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  at  an 
fey  Ml  of  495,000  francs.- — A  new 
^ind  a  post-office  building  have  been  opened 

(Savoie). - A  monument  to  Tame 

IE  inaugurated  at  VousierS. - A  menu- 

KJEkti™  of  the  siege  of  Saint- 
£  j,  1544,  has  been  erected  m  that  town. 
[L  Carillon  is  the  sculptor,  and  M.  Ilnnle 
lifilie  architect.  The  monument,  about 
JLs  in  height,  consists  of  a  large  base  on 
ITVi  pedestal  representing  a  fragment  of 
£1,1,  in  front  of  which  are  the  figures 
Ifconncipal  defenders  of  the  town,  while 
i,  t|,e  town  itself  is  symbolised  by  the 
fa  cl-  u  woman  leaning  on  a  flagstaff.  A 
ifcorative  fountain  is  to  be  opened  shortly  at 
L  erected  by  public  subscription  M 
Z  Grcber  is  the  sculptor,  who  exhibited 
*ixM  of  the  fountain  at  the  last  Salon.  The 
m  includes  a  figure  of  Venus  advancing 

j^eil  borne  by  two  Tritons. - The  Duke  of 

■i,  who  has  purchased  a  large  estate  at 
>lol  near  Boulogne,  has  built  a  villa  there 
she  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Vye-Parminter,  of 

* _ The  Salon  d’ Automne,  which  will  open 

foober  19  at  the  Grand  Palais,  will  include 
eai  collection  of  the  paintings  and  drawings 
*ref,  and  also  a  good  many  of  the  works  of 
* — On  the  pedestals  at  the  doorway  of 
Pavilion  Marsan  at  the  Louvre  have  been 
I  the  plaster  models  of  two  figures  of  stags, 
by  M,  Auguste  Cain  for  the  Chateau  of 
_Jy,  and  which  were  left  by  the  Due 

fttui.'  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs. - 

jwn  of  Hirson  (Aisne)  has  opened  a  com- 
n  for  the  plans  for  a  new  upper  class  girls’ 

. — The  Municipality  of  Paris  have 
ii  sixteen  scholarships  ( bourses )  for  young 
it)  of  both  sexes  admitted  to  the  Ecole  des 
.-•Arts  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 
-Die  town  of  Agen  is  about  to  open  a  competi¬ 
tor  a  new  Municipal  theatre. - The  works 

hi  nstrnction  of  a  new  Bourse  de  Com¬ 
mit  Roubaix  are  to  be  shortly  commenced. 
—Works  are  to  be  shortly  taken  in  hand  for 
aalargement  of  the  port  of  Arzen  (Algeria), 
imt  of  1,200,000  francs. 

Sra  Africa,— At  King  William’s  Town  a 
Ijf  new  building,  forming  the  headquarters  of 
ifo  nsurance  Company  in  South  Africa,  has 
■formally  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  large 

1  representative  gathering. - The  strike  in 

■  Town,  resulting  from  the  dispute  between 
‘kins’  Society  and  the  Master  Builders’ 
■ion,  in  reference  to  the  deduction  of 
[  sums  to  pay  the  premiums  under  the 
nebs  Compensation  Act  has  been  settled 
b  master  builders  withdrawing  their 
— The  Treasurer  of  Cape  Town 
_jy  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Girls’ 
tele  School  at  Port  Elizabeth.  The  new 
has  a  frontage  of  200  ft.,  and  has  sound¬ 
ed  fire-resisting  floors.  The  roof  is  to  be 
*J  with  English  red  Broseley  tiles.  The 
f »  by  Messrs.  Stucke  &  Bannister.  The 
Wor  is  Mr.  McClelland,  whose  contract 

12,5001, - The  bridge  over  the  Valsch 

iu  Kroonstad  will  be  opened  by  the  Lieut. - 

®or  in  the  first  week  of  October. - The 

wnikm  Builders’  and  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
■  have  combined  to  form  a  mutual 
fund  as  a  means  of  assurance  for 
**  ^a‘n3t  risks  in  connexion  with  the 
Wre  Liability  Act.  The  articles  of  asso- 
**  have  been  approved,  trustees  and 

*  appointed,  and  offices  opened. - At 

iburg  the  main  contract  for  a  new 
W  be  erected  for  the  Standard  Bank 
.  -on  will  soon  be  given  out  for  tender.  The 
^will  occupy  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Harri- 
'■fl-omnussioner  streets. 


miscellaneous. 

and  Business  Announce- 
.r'vT-  “en<y  Hall,  architect,  has  removed 
I »'  °u?hty*street,  to  No.  20,  Quemmore- 

j  1  : Peon’  Harringay  Station. - Mr 

‘ate  manager  to  Messrs.  J.  Jones  & 
P^ral  engineering  contractors  (New- 
•  yne  and  London),  has  taken  over 
rcirns,,  which  will  now  be  carried  on  by 
'  J-  R.  Ward  Co.”  at  the  same 
^7wSr8°'1'chambers>  Blackett-street 
F^-Tyne.  ’ 

72"  ">R  Architects.— The  Man - 
liiieA  0!a"  reP°rts  that  a  lively  discussion 
•K  tl  n..!neeti"g  of  the  Ashton  Town 
r!'!st-  on  a  recommendation  in 
teller  areh'*  ^^lJcat'on  Committee  that  a 
tevraii” 1 he  engaged  to  supervise 
“  Rj,wsroft  School,  the  total  cost 
'  t  w!  ^08?"1000^  The  matter  had 
set  hack,  and  the  county 

m  UP°"  to  adjudicate  upon  the 


plans.  Mr.  Coop  said  that  so  long  as  local 
architects  were  suffering  from  depression  in  trade 
he  would  object  to  work  going  outside.  They 
had  capable  men  in  Ashton,  and  the  town  hall 
and  technical  school  had  been  built  under  the 
supervision  of  local  men.  The  last  time  an  out¬ 
side  man  was  engaged  by  the  Corporation  was 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  result  was  a  barn¬ 
like  structure,  the  baths.  The  minutes  were 
ultimately  passed. 

The  “  Engratic  ”  Non-Slipping  Stair-Tread. 
— The  Engratic  Stone  Company  (Fulham)  send 
us  a  specimen  of  their  stair-tread,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  and  durable  contrivance  for 
giving  firm  foothold  on  stairs.  The  stairs  are 
made  of  the  Company’s  artificial  stone  called 
“  engratic.”  Into  each  step,  while  being  moulded, 
two  strips  of  teak  are  inserted,  with  the  grain 
endways,  and  projecting  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  These  give  an  excellent 
foothold,  as  we  have  proved  on  trial,  they  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  wear,  and  make  less  noise 
under  the  foot  than  metal  of  any  kind.  The 
engratic  stone  itself  seems  a  very  good  material 
of  its  type.  It  can  be  made  either  of  a  coarser 
grain,  for  steps  and  other  practical  purposes,  or 
of  a  finer  grain  for  carving.  The  patentees  claim 
that  it  can  be  carved  as  easily  as  Portland  stone, 
which  the  finer  kind  rather  resembles  in  appear¬ 
ance.  We  have  not  seen  any  carving  executed 
in  this  material,  but  we  should  expect,  from  its 
texture,  that  carving  could  be  satisfactorily 
executed  in  it. 

The  Linolite  Lamp. — We  have  received  from 
the  Linolite  Company,  of  25,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  a  pamphlet  giving  the  results  of  a 
comparative  test  made  on  the  illuminating  power 
of  a  “  linolite  ”  lamp  and  an  ordinary  glow  lamp. 
The  test  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Sands  at 
the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester. 
The  average  value  of  the  illuminating  power  over 
an  area  12  ft.  in  diameter  under  each  lamp  was 
found,  the  lamps  being  fixed  at  a  distance  of 
5  ft.  6  in.  above  the  horizontal  surface.  It  was 
found  that  for  the  same  consumption  of  power  the 
linolite  lamp  gave  about  57  per  cent,  more  light 
than  the  ordinary  glow  lamp.  It  is  stated  that  an 
aluminium  reflector  was  used  with  the  linolite 
lamp  and  an  opal  reflector  with  the  glow  lamp. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  apparent  advantage 
of  the  linolite  lamp  was  due  to  the  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  aluminium  reflector  over  the  semi¬ 
transparent  opal  reflector.  The  glowing  carbons, 
each  consuming  the  same  amount  of  energy  pre¬ 
sumably,  give  out  the  same  amount  of  light.  If 
they  do  not,  one  must  be  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  other.  In  this  case  we  would  be  com¬ 
paring  a  “  high  efficiency  ”  short-life  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  with  a  “  low  efficiency  ”  long-life  carbon 
filament,  and  the  comparison  would  be  valueless 
so  far  as  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  linolite  lamp 
and  the  glow  lamp  are  concerned.  The  test  shows 
clearly  that  an  opal  reflector  is  worse  than  an 
aluminium  reflector.  The  linolite  lamp  has  its 
uses,  but  a  glow  lamp  suitably  silvered  would  give 
a  floor  illumination  equal  to  that  measured  by 
Mr.  Sands.  We  think  that  the  pamphlet  might 
mislead  the  ordinary  non-technical  reader  into 
thinking  that  the  linolite  lamp  gave  out  more 
light  than  if  the  carbon  filament  were  enclosed  in 
a  bulb-shaped  lamp. 

University  College,  London. — The  work 
of  the  Architectural  Department,  under  Prof. 
F.  M.  Simpson,  is  being  specially  developed. 
The  courses  for  the  three  years’  training  are  now 
completed.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
October  3  two  new  studios  will  be  provided  for 
junior  and  senior  students,  and  also  special 
smaller  studios  for  more  advanced  students 
doing  special  work.  With  the  help  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  series  of  demonstrations  on  the  working 
of  materials  and  their  construction,  to  be  held 
at  the  Company’s  Trades’  Technical  School, 
Great  Titehfield-street.  This  will  bring  the 
lectures  into  close  association  with  practice, 
and  will  save  the  necessity  of  duplicating  a 
museum  of  materials  and  structures. 

Preservation  op  Ancient  Monuments  at 
Cork. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Cork 
County  Council  last  week  an  influential  deputa¬ 
tion  sought  the  aid  of  the  Council  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  renovation  of  the  ancient  monuments  in 
the  district.  Dr.  Windle,  president  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  said  he  had  seen  the  destruction  of 
these  heirlooms,  which  should  be  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations.  To 
destroy  them  was  almost  as  serious  as  to  destroy 
the  title  deeds  of  an  estate,  because  they  were 
the  things  to  which  they  were  able  to  point  as 
the  existing  living  memorials  of  what  took  place 
in  bygone  days.  People  had  not  been  educated 
up  to  this  view  of  things,  and  they  had  sometimes 
seen  raths  destroyed  and  stones  with  ancient 
inscriptions  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads.  The 
object  of  the  deputation,  Dr.  Windle  added,  was 
to  urge  upon  the  Council  to  take  up  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  these  priceless  relics.  They  did  not  ask 
for  the  expenditure  of  much  money — merely 
sufficient  to  prop  up  these  monuments  and  save 
them  from  decay  or  injury.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Howard)  said  the  Council  were  in  full  sympathy 


with  the  object  of  the  deputation.  Formerly  this-, 
duty  devolved  on  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and 
they  did  it  badly.  He  would  object  to  spending; 
money  on  private  work  unless  they  were  given 
control  of  these  monuments.  He  suggested  that 
those  needing  repair  should  be  scheduled  and 
inspected  by  the  county  surveyors,  and  the  cost  of 
repair,  etc.,  be  ascertained.  They  could  then 
approach  the  Board  of  Works  and  find  out  why 
they  neglected  the  protection  of  these  national 
monuments.  This  suggestion  was  agreed  to. — 
Times. 

Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. — The  twelfth  annual  convention  of 
this  Association  was  opened  at  the  Guildhall, 
Plymouth,  on  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  H.  Vigurs 
Harris,  the  President,  in  the  course  of  his. 
opening  address,  said  that  he  thought  they 
might  fairly  say  that  until  about  ten  years 
ago  the  house  painting  and  house  deco¬ 
rating  trade  was  rather  on  the  down  grade. 
It  was  quite  true  in  some  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  intelligence  shown,  and  the 
material  which  was  supplied  to  the  operators  was 
good,  but  on  the  commercial  side  there  had  been 
a  distinct  depreciation  ;  the  workmen,  he  thought,, 
were  not  so  qualified  as  they  were  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  unhappy  side  of  trade- 
unionism — and  it  had  a  very  unhappy  as  well, 
as  a  happy  and  useful  side — was  sometimes1 
unduly  predominant,  and  there  had  been  a  scarcity 
of  good  and  steady  operators.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  energy  and  service  of  the- 
Association,  they  were  beginning  to  alter  that 
state  of  things.  He  had  never  been  able  to  find 
out  any  satisfactory  reason  for  that  decadence,, 
saving  the  alteration  in  the  public  method  of 
having  its  work  done.  They  changed  from  the- 
old-time  method  of  keeping  the  man  who  had. 
served  them  well,  and  the  whole  of  the  public — 
public  bodies  especially — accepted  the  system 
of  contract  by  public  tender.  He  believed  that 
that  system  of  wild  and  almost  unchecked  com¬ 
petition  had  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  a 
great  many  branches  of  the  building  trade,  and 
not  least  upon  the  trade  of  the  painter  and 
decorator,  because  when  things  were  reduced  to 
their  lowest  level,  and  a  man  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  get  out  with  6,  10,  or  20  per 
cent,  profit  or  loss,  he  did  all  he  could  to  save- 
himself  from  loss.  The  result  was  the  apprentices 
were  no  longer  so  carefully  trained,  as  they  were- 
turned  into  money-producing  apprentices  instead 
of  apprentices  who  had  to  take  their  part  later  on 
in  the  life  and  service  of  the  nation.  Their 
Association  had  been  glad  to  make  its  members 
more  serviceable.  A  large  amount  of  money  was 
being  spent  in  educating  the  youth  of  the  country, 
not  only  in  the  handling  of  their  tools,  but  also- 
in  the  conception  of  beauty  they  were  doing 
something.  They  behoved  their  institution 
would  help  to  stimulate  the  youth  of  their  towns,, 
as  well  as  the  masters  themselves,  and  they  would 
see  large  and  abundant  fruits  from  the  competi¬ 
tion.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  address.  Sir 
Joseph  Bellamy  opened  the  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  connexion  with  the  convention. — The 
evening  session  was  held  with  closed  doors,  the- 
President  being  in  the  chair.  Greetings  were- 
received  from  the  Associations  of  Master  Painters, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  these  were  ordered, 
to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes.  The  Secretary 
reported  that  the  committee  had  to  look  back 
upon  a  year  which,  if  not  marked  by  great  event¬ 
fulness,'  contained  the  record  of  useful  work 
accomplished  and  steady  progress  made.  During 
the  year  ended  August  31,  twenty-seven  new 
members  joined.  The  Painting  school  completed' 
its  full  session  in  March  last,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  fully  justified  its  establishment 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  committee 
had  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Wall¬ 
paper  Manufacturers  in  again  placing  100/.  at  their 
disposal  for  scholarships.  The  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  some  districts,  for 
although  there  was  an  increased  entry  of  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  district  where  the  convention  was 
held  for  a  short  time,  they  soon  fell  away.— On 
Wednesday  Mr.  G.  C.  Hait6,  R.I.,  read  a  paper  on. 
“  The  Future  of  Decoration  in  this  Country  : 
Some  Considerations  and  Suggestions.”  He  said 
the  fine  arts  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  effects  of 
commercial  energy  and  prosperity,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  the  applied  and  industrial  arts  were  t&e- 
cause  and  not  the  effect  of  a  nation’s  prosperity. 
Decorative  and  applied  art  was  governed  abso¬ 
lutely  by  rules  and  laws  which  would,  if  observed,, 
dignify  even  the  ordinary  achievement  by  its 
intelligence  and  fitness,  but  which  if  avoided  would 
nullify  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius,  and  render 
them  examples  of  misapplied  efforts  These 
principles  of  law  were  impartible,  and  should  be 
imparted.  Art  could  not  be  taught,  but  inherent 
abilities  could  be  directed.  The  knowledge  of  the 
troverning  laws  of  art  could  be  imparted,  and  must 
tend  to  the  appreciation  of  art.  The  Royal 
Academy  Schools  had  provided  professors  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  and 
chemistry.  Had  not  the  time  arrived  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  decoration — of  applied  design  7  me- 
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past  mischief  must  honestly  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  had  dominated  the 
fashion,  and  educated  the  public  to  look  upon 
decoration  as  something  quite  inferior  to  painting, 
and  the  painters  had  received  honour  denied  to 
the  other  branches,  so  that  able  men  had  been 
content,  if  not  compelled,  to  be  known  by  a 
third-rate  picture  rather  than  as  a  master  in  any 
other  phase  of  art.  He  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  future  of  decoration  and  decorative  art 
would.be  more  in  the  hands  of  those  properly 
trained,  and  would  be  regarded  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  other  arts,  that  there  would  be  addi¬ 
tional  professorships  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  'and  that  the  trade  would  work  under 
conditions  that  would  cause  good  work  to  be  recog¬ 
nised,  appreciated,  and  equitably  remunerated. 
Papers  were  also  read  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bramley, 
head  master  of  the  Association’s  Painting  School, 
on  “  Methods  of  Training  for  Decorators,  and 
Mr  W.  Whitelaw  on  “The  Importance  of  the 
Local  Association  ;  How  to  Develop  Interest 
ini  it  and  Make  it  Useful,”— The  fifth  annual 
meeting  was  also  held,  the  President  presiding. 
Mr  Preston  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Vigurs  Harris,  the  retiring  President.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Hickson,  Mr.  Squire  (Bideford), 
and  the  general  secretary.  Thanks  were  also 
accorded  the  outgoing  officers.  On  the  motion 
of  the  retiring  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milling¬ 
ton,  and  supported  by  Mossrs.  Preston  and 
Spencer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  of  Wakefield,  was 
unanimously  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bellamy  (Birmingham)  was 
elected  Treasurer,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Turner, 
and  Messrs.  Cantrall  (Manchester),  Teal  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Smyth  (West  Hartlepool),  and  Evans 
(Bristol),  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents.  The 
auditors  were  re-elected. — On  Thursday  the 
annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Plymouth.  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  President-elect, 
proposed  “The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,”  to  which  the  Mayor  replied.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Haite  R.I..  submitted  “  Architecture  and  the 
Allied’  Arts,”  and  Mr.  Alton  Bazeley,  in  response, 
said  it  was  not  so  much  from  Corporations  as  from 
the  public  that  architects  suffered.  Members 
of  their  profession  often  got  all  the  blame  for 
things  which  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  when 
really  the  blame  should  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
public,  and  what  they  wanted  to  do  was  more 
than  ever  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Sir  Joseph  Bellamy  gave  “  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
England  and  Wales  Incorporated.”  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bellamy,  Treasurer-elect,  responded,  and  also 
the  President,  who  said  that  the  Association 
stood  for  the  restoration  of  the  trade  and  the 
craft,  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  guilds. 


workmen  pulling  down  the  brickwork  and  taking 
off  the  slates. 

His  lordship  :  The  damage  appears  to  be  done. 
You  had  much  better  let  it  go  on  and  be  finished. 
You  have  got  your  full  remedy  for  damage. 
Circumstances  showing  great  carelessness,  and 
so  on,  will  have  to  be  considered  at  the  trial. 

Mr.’  Galbraith,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  the 
plaintiff  had  to  satisfy  his  lordship  that  per¬ 
manent  injury  would  be  done  to  his  premises  by 
what  had  been  done. 

His  lordship  :  I  cannot  grant  an  interim  in¬ 
junction,  but  I  will  reserve  the  costs  of  this 
motion  for  the  judge  at  the  trial. 

Mi’.  Draper  :  Do  you  not  think  that  some  under¬ 
taking  should  be  given  by  the  defendant  as  to  the 
care  with  which  the  work  should  be  done  ? 

His  lordship  :  That  is  useless,  as  he  is  bound 
to  use  that  care. 

Mr.  Draper  :  My  learned  friend  should  under¬ 
take  that  my  client’s  permission  should  be 
obtained  before  entering  upon  my  premises  or 
from  continuing  the  trespass. 

His  lordship  :  That  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter.  You  will  get  your  damages  if  they  have 
been  guilty  of  trespass.  I  think  the  work  should 
go  on.  I  will  make  no  order  except  that  the  costs 
of  this  motion  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  judge 
at  the  trial. 
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12,036  of  1904. — F.  R.  Luke  :  Fireproof  Doors. 
A  fireproof  door  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  slabs  of  fibro-cement  or  other 
suitable  fire-resisting  material  held  apart  by 
stiles  or  rails  or  distance  pieces,  so  as  to  leave  an 
air  space  between  the  slabs,  strips  or  blades  of 
metal  upon  the  faces  of  said  slabs  adjacent  to 
the  edges,  and  if  desired  over  the  rails  or  distance 
pieces.  Hinges  having  straps  embrace  the 
slabs  over  the  rails,  and  bolts  or  rivets  passing 
through  the  several  thicknesses  solidly  connect 
the  parts  together. 

23,384  of  1904. — B.  Waygood  &  Co.,  Ltd,  and 

H.  C.  Walker  :  Hydraulic  Lifts  and  Hoists. 
This  relates  to  electrically  controlled  hydraulic 
lifts  and  hoists,  and  consists  in  means,  com¬ 
prising  a  solenoid,  electrical  connexions  between 
the  latter,  lift  enclosure  doors  and  lift  controller, 
and  means  such  as  an  arm  or  lever  connected 
with  the  plunger  of  the  solenoid  so  that  the 
movement  of  the  latter  is  caused  to  operate  a 
spindle  having  a  suitable  connexion  with  an 
auxiliary  valve  whereby  the  latter  is  actuated 
•  to  open  the  water  supply,  upon  any  spontaneous 
upward  or  downward  movement  of  the  cage,  to 
restore  equilibrium. 


legal. 

PARTY  WALL  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Newton  v.  Huggins  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bray,  in  the  Vacation  Court,  on 
Wednesday,  on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an 
interim  injunction. 

Mr.  Draper,  in  support  of  the  motion,  said 
that  the  plaintiff  Was  the  owner  of  property  at 
Ealing,  and  he  asked  for  the  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant,  the  owner  of  a  public-house 
called  “The  Halfway  House,”  Uxbridge-road, 
from  continuing  to  remove  the  party  wall  divid¬ 
ing  plaintiff’s  premises,  No.  274a,  Uxbridge- 
road,  and  the  public-house,  and  from  committing 
any  injury  to  the  premises  until  the  trial  of  the 
action  or  further  order. 

His  lordship  :  You  are  not  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  London  Building  Act  ? 

Mr.  Draper  :  No,  my  lord. 

His  lordship  :  Then  you  rely  on  your  common 
law  rights  ? 

Mr.  Draper  :  Yes. 

His  lordship  :  Then  the  matter  resolves  itself 
into  what  right  you  have  got  to  interfere  with 
the  defendant  rebuilding  the  party  wall. 

Mr.  Draper  said  that  was  so.  He  submitted 
that  this  was  a  party  wall  of  which  the  two 
owners  were  tenants  in  common.  His  contention 
was  that  having  regard  to  the  maimer  in  which 
the  party  wall  was  demolished  and  the  damage 
which  the  defendant  was  doing,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  an  injunction  in  the  proceedings 
he  had  instituted. 

.  His  lordship  said  he  would  assume  in  Mr. 
Draper’s  favour  that  the  wall  in  question  was  a 
party  wall,  of  which  the  parties  were  tenants  in 
common. 

Mr.  Draper  submitted  that  in  the  counts 
which  had  happened  the  injunction  should  go. 
The  plaintiff  bought  the  property  in  1901. 
On  June  16  last  the  plaintiff  had  a  notice  from 
the  defendant’s  surveyor  to  say  that  it  was 
proposed  rebuilding  the  public-house,  and  in 
reply  plaintiff’s  solicitor  wrote  that  he  should 
require  the  defendant  to  indemnify  his  client 
for  any  loss  he  sustained.  On  September  6  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  retired  man  of  business, 
walking  by  the  premises,  found  the  defendant’s 


26,616  of  1904. — J.  Standt  :  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Stone  Composition. 

A  process  of  manufacturing  artificial  stone  com¬ 
position  which  consists  in  mixing  powdered 
quartz  meal  and  quartz  sand  with  from  6  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  linseed  oil,  then  rubbing 
and  screening  the  mixture  into  the  form  of  a 
powder,  afterwards  heating  the  powder  in  a  thin 
layer  to  stiffen  it  without  destroying  its  plasticity 
and  thereafter  moulding  the  mixture  and  baking 
it  into  stone  at  a  temperature  up  to  200  deg.  C. 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

7,134  of  1906. — S.  Warren  :  Apparatus  Appli¬ 
cable  as  a  Level  or  Plumb  Rule  and  for  Measuring 
and  Plotting  Inclinations. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  measure 
and  protracting  rule  of  a  spirit  level  which  can 
be  placed  parallel  with  or  at  right-angles  to  a 
blade  of  said  rule  by  means  of  a  plate  inserted 
in  one  of  the  faces  of  a  blade  of  the  rule  and 
having  notches  to  receive  lugs  on  a  bracket 
carrying  the  spirit  level,  the  said  bracket  being 
held  in  place  by  a  screw,  and  the  level  by  ledges 
on  the  bracket. 

7,511  of  1906. — P.  A.  Sheley  :  Chimney  Cowls. 

A  chimney  cowl  having  a  body  or  cap  provided 
with  an  arched  cover  forming  a  transverse 
opening,  an  intermediately  fidcrumed  valve 
pivoted  within  the  cowl  slightly  below  the  lower 
side  of  said  opening  whereby  the  lower  blade  of 
the  valve  is  shielded,  the  walls  of  the  body  or 
cap  being  provided  with  troughs,  over  which  the 
lower  edge  of  the  valve  is  adapted  to  swing, 
and  with  openings  by  which  these  troughs 
communicate  with  the  outside  of  the  cowl  of  the 
chimney. 

8,306  of  1906. — T.  Hannah,  F.  Hannah,  and 
A.  J.  Rosentreter  :  Spring  Actuated  Door 
Closers. 

A  door  closer  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  a  casing,  a  pintle  mounted  therein  and 
arranged  to  turn  with  a  door  to  which  it  is 
connected,  a  coiled  spring  in  said  casing  having 
its  upper  and  lower  coils  ending  in  arms  extending 
inwardly  and  terminating  in  loops  loosely 


•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 

opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  be 

made. 
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encircling  said  pintle  in 
with  both  arms  nonrallv 
mont8  on  said  casin™  ’I  Undcr 
movement  of  the  leve8r  “dapte<1  k  Nev»iT 
the  upper  arm  in  tK  m  °Re  S 
means  carriod  bv  said  n  pff9lte  dirtv.l  ^ 
arm,  and  holding  JJ?  £"“•  <•'  eSS 
causing  one  or  cflliw  0rPth  g 
with  tho  pintle  to  m.,”^ »'< 

ssis  Wd  -ssass 

8,608  of  1906.— J  r  tv 
Plumbing  Traps,' or  the  iT™ '  j. 
This  consists  hi  the  ■  ‘ 
having  hand-holes  formed^1™  °f  4 
with  the  body  of  the  fitting  ZLT  '“*3 
an  inner  shoulder,  a  tan55 d  operung  havW 
rodible  metal  Kr^tSX •£«  -3 
and  seated  on  the  shedde,  “  W 
tapered  closure  of  similar 
and  having  a  boss  to  be  enZSin  W 
closure  and  a  cap  of  non3Sl™  >1 
upon  tho  neck  over  the  do»m» 
with  a  cavity  in  its  inner 
boss  on  the  closure,  whewby’tte  ’  ^ 
engaged  round  its  periphe™  U1*  *™| 
firmly  into  tts  seat  by  the 
li.iitr,  of  1905. — t.  A  Abb.™,.  „  . 

Cutting  Mortises.  E  ■  ■»«!,«  /» 

A  machine  for  forming  motto  ttevmj 
by  the  cutter  thereof  being  dJTJ 
wise  through  the  material  tote  T.  33 
cutter  having  back  and  front  ,^1 
arranged  that  strips  are  formed  m  on, 
which  on  removal  or  disengagem*  C”1 
undercut  groove  of  any  appropriate  sC 

l.i.0,0  of  1904.— II.  Bbbbasbobd  ,  _ 

for  Use  m  Domestic  Baths.  ^ 

This  invention  relates  to  a  body  s«a«|„_ 
in  domestic  baths  for  preventing  the  r«3 
using  the  bath  sinking  below  the  inriicedaj 
water  in  case  of  sudden  faintness  The  sj 
may  be  secured  to  any  ordinary  fonnofexwfoi 
bath  by  means  of  clips  or  suspending  braiW 
fitting  on  the  edges  of  the  bath.  These  carrrk 
horizontal  body-rest  of  wood  or  other  luitahll 
material,  partly  embracing  the  body  of  the  ud 
and  to  these  are  hinged  arms  which  cand 
turned  round  the  body  of  the  user  and  secunj 
embracing  the  body  beneath  the  arms  and  mj 
venting  it  slipping  down  entirely]  below',  t|2 
surface  of  the  water. 

23,314  of  1904. — W.  Brooke  :  Manhole  C7imJ 
for  Sewerage. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  the  juncti* 
parts  of  invert  channel  blocks  and  invert  c® 
duits,  and  consists  in  the  combination  ofl 
raised  step  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
blocks,  in  conjunction  with  a  shoulder  or  it* 
piece  upon  the  underside  of  the  inverts  or  idjj 
used  therewith. 


23,348  of  1904. — D.  Greig,  S.  Cbaxdlh,  in 
J.  Chandler  :  Apparatus  for  .lutaltoM 
Lighting  and  Extinguishing  Public  and  w 
Lamps. 

According  to  the  invention,  a  suitable  veaq 
is  provided,  the  bottom  of  which  is  charged 
with  liquid.  In  this  vessel  is  feed  a  drat  I 
valve,  which  rotates  on  a  hollow,  fixed  aikJ 
passing  through  its  centre  and  the  outer  walk 
of  the  vessel.  This  axle  is  the  gas  supply  to  I 
the  drum  valve.  The  level  of  the  liquid  is  abon 
the  centre  of  the  shaft,  in  order  to  sd  the  joint! 
The  outer  edges  of  the  drum  valve  are  proridn 
■with  suitable  crossbars,  leaving  a  space  betnwl 
the  body  and  the  bar.  A  bell-holder  or  holdaa  I 
are  arranged  in  position  to  rise  and  fall  with  tkl 
pressure  of  gas,  and  attached  to  the  bell  or  hold*  j 
is  a  rack,  having  a  number  of  hinged  levari 
which  engage  the  crossbars  of  the  valve  dra,  I 
and  cause  the  rotation  of  the  drum  valve  haUli 
revolution,  for  opening  the  gas  supply,  H9 
holder  descends  on  removal  of  the  pressure, 


f29  of  1904.— J.  H.  Hallier  and  B,  1 
[achell  :  Pipe  Joints. 
s  relates  to  joints  of  earthenware  pipes  nil 
like,  and  consists  in  the  formation  of  IM 
set  end  with  a  groove  and  a  pouring  hole  #, 
es,  and  the  spigot  end  with  a  portion  of  M 
remity  reduced  in  thickness,  and  a  bead 
invert,  the  reduced  portion  of  the  spigot  end « 
responding  with  the  groove  in  such  manner 
t  a  ring  of  canvas  or  the  like  can  beplawl 
nd  such  reduced  portion,  and  within  t# 
ove,  with  means ^  for  placing  and  securing 
h  strip  of1  canvas  in  position. 

161  of  1904.— A.  Koren,  Jon.:  CowfmfJ^ 
he  like. 

ubular  conduit  for  fluid  under  pressure, » 
sing  a  plurality  of  tubular  sections,  » 
ing  within  each  other  with  JMcfangnJ 
like,  maintaining  a  tight  ***■£] 
lions  so  that  the  ffi 

doit  adapted  to  be  J  *  ' 
ended,  conneldone  1 
ond  tubes  ol  each  set,  »»  »«“" 

saKefo,Al.efl,,idin.llp«i»®i»  a 
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jjfc  and  extensible  branch  conduit  through 
S«»  «I  .  manually  operated  valve. 

««8ei  1901  -M.  J.  Adams  :  Flushing  Cisterns. 
aarnnsisti  in  the  *  »l*i“  a  cistern  or  in 
k*  .“on  «ith  .1.0  same,  of  a  vessel  having 
“rSmnumoating  with  a  siphon  outlet 
i  »d  an  inlet  air  pipe,  and  m  connexion 
inlet  air  pipe  a  bellows,  or  air  vessel 
Sr«hrn  presk  shall  pass  a,r  contained 
"L  to  the  vessel  first  named  ;  this  vessel  is 
Tied  in  the  cistern,  or  is  in  such  communion. 
« therewith,  that  when  water  is  fed  to  the 
am  it  also  enters  the  vessel.  The  object  of 
Ti. cation  is  to  eject  the  water  contained 
l.!'he  vessel  bv  air  pressure  from  the  bellows, 
water  passing  over  the  siphon  outlet  pipe, 
setting  up  a  discharge  which,  by  means  of 
.ratable  inlet  feed  valve  supplying  the  siphon, 
ill  draw  off  the  contents  of  the  cistern,  and 
1  tah  any  apparatus  with  which  it  is  con- 
KHd. 

- - 

jtfME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 
m  15— By  H.  F.  RcssELXt  &  SON  (at 
Leominster). 

taore.  Hereford.— ”  Deerfold  Land,  19  a, 

0  r,  29  p.,  . .  ■ 

inland.  Hereford. — “  Brook  End  House1 

ud  t a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f .  435 

'Foxholes"  aid  "Vernals  Croft"  Kn- 

dam,  8  a.  2  r.  8  p..  f.  . . .  43” 

■Mortimer’s  Cross  Field,"  4  acres,  f .  180 

'Great  West  Field,"  10  a.  3  r.  19  p.,  f.  -  •  490 

lyHinpios  &  Sons,  with  A.  C.  Lovey  & 

Bons  (at  Exeter). 

Oechideock,  etc.,  Devon.— Porticus  of  ti  e 
Dacchideccb  Estate,  comprising  farms, 
lands,  cottages,  etc.,  area  l,19u  a.  2  r. 

31  p.,  f.  (In  lets) .  11,780 

18.- By  Noys  *  Howes  (on  the 
premises). 

tjenham.  -  Newiand's  Pk.,  “  Stanmoie 

lodge,”  L,  p .  1,125 

Sept,  19.— By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
toham.— Crowland-rd.,  f.g.  rents  1161., 

reversion  in  83  yrs .  2,740 

Crowland-rd.,  f.g.  rents  12CZ.,  reversion  in 

93  and  94  yrs . 

(taf(ord,-EndIebury-rd.,“  Chisholm  Lodge  ” 

ud  J  of  an  acre,  f ,  p . 

Wenham.-16,  Pembroke-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30J.  . . 

1:  and  42,  Beaconsfleld-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

Ml,  y.r.  522 . 

By  RuTtEY,  8on,  &  Vine. 

OedenTown— l5,Georgiana-st.,u.t.  34  yrs., 

Sr.  82.,  p . 

By  Thorxborrow  &  Co.  (at  Penrith), 
taith,  Comberland.— “  Mount  Eden  Farm," 

M  a.  3  r.  S9  p.,  f . 

By  G.  LOYErrr  &  Sons  (at  Coventry), 
tontry,  Warwick.— 20  and  21,  Much  Park- 

3k,  area  V.729  yds.,  f.,  y.r.  9C2 . 

Barkers  Butts-la. — Four  enclosures,  15  a.  3  r. 

2  Pm  f . 

lanlngham,  Warwick.— Three  closes  of  land, 

23».  0  r  25  p„  f . 

8y  Perkins  &  8on  (at  Southampton). 

"dbury,  Hants.—"  Copse-hill  ”  and  8  a.  1  r. 

Up.,  f . . 

brims  pieces  of  laid,  33  a.  3  r.  28  p.,  f. . . 
ho  freehold  cottages,  and  0  a.  0  r.  32  p. . , 

™t  <!  land,  with  stable,  store,  etc.,  1  a  .  2  r. 

!Sp.,f .  . . 

,  September  20.-By  P.  &  G.  Geen. 

Ittbeth.— 3  to  21  (odd),  Waterloo-rd. ;  also 
"Commercial  Buildings,’’  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

19(1.  w.r.  7812.  10s .  455 

Vnibet  21.— Batchelar  &  Son  (at 
(.  Croydon). 

«|dop.-73  to  85  (odd),  Greenside-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

• .  2,210 

fafradwtw  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  fieehold 
pw-rent;  t.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
,T)!rLgr,0iUDll'reDt ;  g-r-  for  gronnd-rent ;  r.  for  rent : 
itr  treehold ;  c.  for,  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
J«ion ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
uif,'  ^'r'  "[.Gnarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
«ir  uneipked  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yre.  for 
_  1  IA ,or  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 


£150 


2,840 

1,060 


440 


3,250 


1,125 


1,650 

4.240 

590 

270 


MEETINGS. 

j Saturday,  September  30. 
*taubExcuraion<Urfli  A,tociation-~ Students’  Sketch- 

CUSSSUS5!*  ,n,,au‘’  °>  CertiM  Carpenters.- 
te  r  and  Exhibition  of  cheap  Cottages, 

S  wsve  King's  Cross,  O.F  R„  by  the  f.»5  p“m! 

“"V  Engineers,  itA-VIsit  to  the 
•a  u“'.fS(SSK..P»'t.l*"d  .Cement  Manutae- 


3.20* 


a*  V  , ,  . - lUUUUtaV- 

st  Northfleet.  Assemble  at  Northfleet 


kiA.ni  v  ^0NDAY'  October  2. 

^  u  the  ordinary  meeting  will  be 

\  rj.g,,  Dnlted  Service  Institution.  White- 
Id  to  read  entitled  “  Machine  Drills  for 

“lliE  n.  ^r*  Atttlur  8mith,  A.M.Inst.M. 
rm.  ib/MrKW>U.  be  illllstrat0d  by  lantern 
necbdr  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.  precisely. 

lutKuf,  a.w®ds?sdat,  Ootober  4. 

Wlu,  Mr  *  i  I?'1'  En<fineers,  Ltd,.  —  Sessional 
A’  A*  KemP  "  Estate  Development." 

BuUsder*'  Foremen  and  Clerks 

wainary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 
hwl  u-i  ®?II,AY-  October  6. 
Uc-ishPHVInW-“r-  ^  Wellesley  Harris, 
on  Elementary  Statistics.”  7  p.m. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  ta  auppUed  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
Cevlon,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  TH* 
Builder,’*  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


«,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
bhis  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stooks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  4  0  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  0  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  . 2  0  0  ,,  ,»  „ 

Fletfons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  ,,  ,, 

BestFarehamRed  3  12  0  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  .,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  ......  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . .  16  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  » 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand... .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  or  dinar  j 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27a.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt . 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  64  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  » 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  ,, 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaater  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  oube,deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darlev  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Bed  Corsehill  „  2  2  „ 

ClosehumRedFreestone  2  0  „  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

Fork  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7J  „ 

li  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.oube,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . . .  8  0,,  , 

8  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12,  , 

2  in.  Belf-faced  random 
fiags  . . .  0  5  „  ,, 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  ( continued ) —  s.  d. 

H  tpuon  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cal  e. 

aeld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super 

deld.rly.dep  t. 

„  „  „  8  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 
slabs .  10  „ 

..  .,  „  2  in.  do.  0  8j  „  ” 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  beat  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „ 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6  ,, 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „ 

20  x  10  best  Eureka 
un  fading 

green  .  15  17  6  „ 

20x12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  „ 

20x10  permanent 

green  .  11  12  6  „ 

18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz . 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  |f 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „  „  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz,  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  54  6  „  „  lt 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  lt 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles... .  48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  ......  50  0  „  ,,  M 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . . .  47  6  ,,  „  „ 

(>o.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood,  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  10  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,.,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

l  in.  and  1 J  in.  by  7  in.  .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  ( a  in.  to  10  ra.i  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  oer  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals,  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  20  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  ,.  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  u 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . . . 10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  . 11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals . . .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 32  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  83  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  3E3. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTS] 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues .) 


ENTs, 


COMPETITION. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

361.  16s.  and  2U . 

CONTRACT 

S. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

to  Deiinud 


Painting  Works  . . . 

Erection  of  Farmhouse  at  Maidencombe  . 

General  B'pa'rs.  etc.,  at  School,  Rotherham  . 

Supplv  of  Gnnite  and  Steam  Rolling  ... .... ... 

Painting,  Whitewashing,  etc,  at  Fusehill  Hospital.. 
Extension  of  East  Roof  of  Glasgow  Central  Station. . 

Supply  of  Pitch  for  Paving  Purposes . 

Block  of  Eighteen  Workmen’s  Dwellings  . 

Enlargement  of  Filter  Reds . 

Repairs  to  R-of  of  Town  Mills  . - . . . 

Carting  and  Laving  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  etc . 

•ROAD-MAKING  AND  PAVING  WORKS . 

Supply  and  Delivery  of  Broken  Granite . 

Works  of  Scarifying  and  Steam  Rolling . 

Paving  Works . 

Fix.  Hot-water  A  pparatus 
New  Elementary  Schools 

Materials,  Cartage,  Hire  of  Roller,  etc . 

Erection  of  ‘tchool  Buildings  at  Gurnard . 

Erection  of  Warehouse,  High-street  . 

New  Premises  Belfast . 

Supply  of  Road  Materials  . 

Supply  of  Granite  Channel . 

Supply  of  200  Tons  of  Spalls  for  Breaking . 

Painting  Works  at  Hospital  Buildings . 

•WIRE  GUARDS  FOR  GORB  FARM  FEVER  HOSP. 
Construe.  Culvert,  Boundary  Walls,  etc.,  Workhouse 

Work  at  Workhouse  . 

Extension  of  Electric  Power  Station . 

New  Schools,  Tilehurst  . 

Drainage  and  Purification  Works  . ■-■•••••• 

New  Classrooms  &  Alters,  to  Schools,  nr.  Wakefield 

Steam  Rolling  . . . 

Supplying  and  Laving  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc . . 

Alterations  &  Additions  to  Junction  Hotel,  Bargoed 
Alters,  and  Additions  to  Plasnewydd  Hotel,  Bargoed 
Installation  of  Electric  Light  at  Council  Offices  .... 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Supply  of  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes  for  One  Year  .... 

Supply  of  Stores  for  One  Year  . 

New  Road  at  Cemetery.  East  Finchley . 

Sewerage  Works,  Waterloo,  Hants  . 

Addition  to  Administrative  Block  at  Hospital  ... 
•3UPPLY  OF  STORES  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 

New  Schools,  Northwich  . 

Making  of  New  Streets  etc.,  Northwich . 

Rebuilding  Perseverance  Inn,  Thornhill  . 

Tar-paving  Works . 

Laying  Sewers . 

Roof  Covering  to  Destructor  Furnaces . 

Making-up  and  Lighting  Roads  . 

Underground  Conveniences . 

Laying  Mains . 

Supply  of  Timber . 

Supply  of  Articles  for  Twelve  Months  . . . 

Materials  for  Masons.  Engineers,  and  Painters  .... 

•NEW  SORTING  OFFICE  AT  DULWICH  . 

*3UPPLY  0  F  G  RAV E  L  FO R  PKS.  &  OPEN  SPACES 

Drainage  Works,  Torrabrldge . 

Asphalt  Paving  . . . .  •  •  •  - - 

Litho.  Store,  etc.,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton 

Supply  of  Desks  for  Schools  . 

Steel  Roof,  etc..  Boiler  House,  Rochdale-rd.  Gasworks 

Supplv  of  8tore3  for  Twelve  Months . 

Two  Passenger  Lifts  on  East  and  West  Cliffs  . 

Borehole  Pump  for  Waterworks . 

Suction  Gas-Producing  Plant  and  Gas  Engine . 

♦ERECTION  OF  CENTRAL  FIRE  STATION - 

•NEW  POST-OFFICE,  ENFIELD . 

Supply  of  Road  Materials  . -  ■  • 

Erec.  of  Pub.  Baths.  Washhouses,  Shepherd  a  Bush  . 

•WATER  MAINS  AND  TOWER . 

•NEW  POST-OFFICE,  LEEDS  . 

Sewerage  Works . 

•  ALTRS  A  ADDS.  TO  MUNICIPAL  SCH.,  BE3 WICK 

•NEW  POLICE  OFFICE*,  ETC.,  LEWES . 

Enlargement  of  Westhorpe  School  Buildings  . 

•ERECTION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  . 

♦REPOINT.  WALLS,  Etc.,  AT  HOSPITAL,  NETLEY 


Shrewsbury  Estates  Committee. . . . 

Mr.  G.  Nickels  . .  . 

West  Riding  Education  Committee 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C . 

Carlisle  Guardians  . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Manchester  Corporation  Tramways 

Bodmin  U.D.C . 

Ashton-in-Makerfield  U.D.C . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Seitz  U.D.C . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Littlehampton  U.D.C . 

do. 
do. 

The  Committee  . 

Taunton  Education  Committee .... 

Wey bridge  U.D.C . 

Isle  of  Wight  Education  Committee 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

“Irish  News,’’  Ltd. . 

Roth  well  U.D.C . 

Ramsgate  Corporation . 

Woolwich  Guardians  . . 

Llantrisant  and  Llantwit  R.D.C.  .. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Bristol  Guardians . 

Ormskirk  Guardians  . . 

Aston  Manor  Corporation . 

Berks  Education  Committee . 

New  Milns  and  Greenholm  T.C.  . . 
West  Riding  Education  Committee 

Wrotham  U.D.C . 

Lanark  C.O . 

Rhondda  Valley  Breweries,  Ltd.  . . 
do. 

Prestwich  U.D.C . 

Long  Ashton  R.D.C . 

Croydon  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Catherington  R.D.C . 

Barnes  U.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co . 

Chester  Education  Committee  .... 
do. 

Messrs.  8.  Webster  A  Sons,  Ltd.  . . 

Southampton  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

Wealdstone  U.D.C . 

Swansea  Corporation  . 

Gosport  Waterworks  Co . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners 

Glamorgan  County  Asylum  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

London  C.C . 

Tavistock  R.D  C . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Works,  etc. 
Lancashire  Education  Committee.. 

Manchester  Gas  Committee  . 

Great  Western  Railway . 

Bournemouth  Town  Council  . 

Horsforth  U.D.C . 

do. 

Croydon  Borough  Council  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Carsbalton  U  D.C . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council. . . . 

Rye  R.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Stratford-on-Avon  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Education  Committee 

East  8ussex  C.C . 

East  Suffolk  Education  Committee 

Bucks  Education  Committee . 

War  Department . 


tend*  to 
_ | he 

Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury 

Mr.  Back,  4.  Victoria-street.  Totnes  .  Oct  t 

Conoty  Architect.  County  Hall,  Wakefield .  fa 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe! !’  . .  fa 

Master's  Office,  at  Hospital.  Carlis'e  . . .  fa 

Company’s  Engineer.  Buchanan-street  Station' GYasocAv . 

Tramway's  Department  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  .  14 

Borough  Survevor,  Bodmin  .  .  fa 

Council's  Waterworks  Engineer,  Ashton-ln-Maker'leU .  .  9 

Borough  Engineer,  Guildford  . '  .  fa 

P.  Griffith.  Engineer.  f>4.  Parliament-street,  S  W.' . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  X.W.  .  *4 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Offices.  Li  ttlehampton  . 

io.  £ 

Llynfell  House  Llansamlet . 

Bryan  A  Robnrts.  2,  Hammet-street,  Taunton  !  .  j4 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Weybridge  . fa 

Office  of  Architect.  6.  St  Thomas-=treet  Ryde,  I.W .  , 

Humott.  Boston,  A  Caruthors,  180.  Hope  street  Glas;mw' .  ^ 

J.  J.  McDonnell,  27.  Chichester-street,  Belfast  !.  35' 

Council's  Surveyor,  Rothwell.  Northaots . . .  J4 

Borough  Engineer.  Albion  Hooso,  Ramsgate  .  IT 

Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Woolwich  . .[[[_’ .  J4 

Council's  Surveyor.  School-street.  Pontyclnn  . 

Office  of  the  Board.  Embankment,  E.C.'  .  3 

T.  J.  Scoones.  10,  Orchard-street,  Bristol  . .  . 

J  Dod.  Architect,  D10,  Exchange-buildings  Liverpool' .  ’  j,  * 

Borough  Engineer,  Council  House,  Aston  Manor  .  .  s, 

E.  C  Pinks.  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  KW .  o«  * 

Town  Clerk.  New  Milu?  . ’ . .  j  ' 

County  Architect  County  Hall,  Wakefield . . .  Oct  ; 

Council's  Surveyor,  Borough  Green.  Sevenoaks _ ........  lo. 

Warren  Stuart.  91.  Hope  street.  Glasgow  . /  .  ^ 

Offices  of  Company.  Pontypridd  . . .  OctJ 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Prestwich  .  do, 

A.  P  I.  Cotterell,  28.  Baldwln-street,  Bristol . do. 

Borough  Road  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . do, 

do.  do! 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Islington .  do. 

G.  C.  Vernon-Inkpen.  40.  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth'.'.'.”'."  do! 

Council's  Engineer,  High-street  Morfclake,  8.W .  do. 

Secretary’s  Office,  32,  Westbourne-terrace,  W .  do. 

A.  E.  Powle3,  Architect,  7,  Winnington-street,  Northwich  Oct,  10 

do.  do, 

Jackson  &  Fox.  7,  Rawsou-street,  Halifax .  do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton .  do, 

do.  do, 

do.  do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Wea'.ddone .  fa 

Borough  Surveyor,  13.  Somerset- place.  Swansea .  do. 

Company's  Engineer.  1,  High-street,  Gosport .  fa 

Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W .  do. 

Harbour  Engineer.  Aberdeen .  do. 

Clerk  of  Asylum,  Glamorgau  .  fa 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storev’s-gate,  8.W . 

Parks  Departmeut,  1 1.  Regent- street,  S.W . 

G.  D.  Bellamy.  04,  Courtenav-street,  Plymouth  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Upper-street  N . 

Director-General.  Ordoanco  Survey.  Southampton  . 

Director  of  Education.  County  Offices.  Pre-don  . 

C.  Nickson,  Gas  Department.  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

Stores  Superintendent.  Swindon  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth . 

E.  J.  Silcock,  10,  Park-row,  Leeds . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Croydon  . 

H. M  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  High-street,  Carshalton . 

I.  Ernest  Frank,  A.RT.B.A..  11,  Paocras-lane,  Quean-street,  E. 

Council's  Surveyor,  High-9treet,  Rve  . 

H  M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s  Gate.  8  W. . . 

Wilcox  A  RaiKes,  63.  Tempie-row,  Birmingham  . 

Education  Office*.  Deansgate,  Manchester  . 

F.  J.  Wood  County  Surveyor,  Lewes  . 

G.  W.  Leightoo,  Architect,’  Prioces-street  Ipswich  . 

Harrington,  Lev,  A  Keikhum,  65,  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C... 

War  Office,  Atterbury-street,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W . 


do. 

fa 

Oct  11 

da 

on  R 

do. 

Oct  11 
Oct  !J 
do. 
fa 
fa 
do. 

Oct.  If 
Oct  19 
da 
fa 

Oct  !» 
Oct  20 
Oct  21 
Ott  27 
Oct  80 
No  fate 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


- - 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

IppUalliM 

Salary.  »  to  m 

♦OVERSEER  (MAINTENANCE  OF  ROADS)  .... 
Highway  Sur..  San.  Inspector,  Inspec.  of  Nuisances 
Surveyor,  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  Collector  of  Rates 

Hong  Kong  Public  Works  Dept.  .. 

. . £  ij 

I  Sol: : .  ” 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointment s,  xix. 


September  30,  1905.] 
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flipREUT—  Continued,  from  page  351. 

WOOD  (continued). 

W  Wood  (confined)-  At  per  standard, 

v  too^ny-Honduras,  Ta-  C  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

\TTfL  super,  as  inch...  0  0  a  0*0 

0  1  6  0  2  6 

jgfrtjuC  American,  per  ft.sup. 


wK:;, 


ltd . ........ 

__  Whitewood  Planks, 

^ft,cnbe . . . 

>nw]  Flooring,  etc.- 
ib;  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

; fty'7 in.  yeilow,  planed  and 
i>^7in"yeUow,  planed  and 

;t  by  7  in."wiiite,  planed  and 

I  fct . . . . . 

Iib^in, white,  planed  and 

Iji  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

K  h»  7  in. "yellow,  matched 
itl  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds. 
1 1.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

|i,  by  7  in.  white  do.  do. 

; x hr  7 in.  do.  do. 


0  0  10 
.7  0  0 

0  4  0 

Per  1 
0  13  6 

0  14  0 
0  16  0 
0  12  0 
0  12  6 
0  15  0 

0  11  0 
0  14  0 
0  10  0 
0  12  9 


22  0  0 

0  5  0 

care. 

0  17  6 

0  18  0 
10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 

0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


8  15  0 
10  17  6 


’  6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
i  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  p.  d.  P  s.  d. 

. .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

pud  Girders,  ordinary 

Jtai  . .  7  1 

^Compound  Stancheons  ...  9 

limJemnd  Channels,  ordi- 

wriwtions .  7  lo  u  ...  o  10  u 

MPkt« .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

'it  Iren  Columns  and  Stan- 
1  including  ordinary  pat- 

. .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London, 
b-  £  s.  d.  P  s.  d. 

'.won  Bars  .  7  10  0  ...  8  0  0 

Msnlshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

wrcbant quality .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

'•d'ldahire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

'  !  Steel  Bars .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

Srplron,  basis  price  .  9  0  0  ...  9  5  0 

,  „  Galvanized  .  16  15  0  ...  — 

'And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
i*  Iron,  Black — 

sizes  to  20  . .  9  5  0  ...  — 

„  U  g .  10  5  0  ...  — 

.  26  g .  12  0  0  ...  - 

1*  non,  Galvanised,  Oat,  ordinary  quality— 

Wary  sizea — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

'  It  to  SO  g. .  13  0  0  ...  — 

Mary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  0  ...  — 

.  ..  26  g .  14  10  0  ...  - 

we  iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 

Mipulity- 

Mwy  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

.  „  22 g. aml'Jlg.  lfi  10  0  ...  — 

i.-  »  26 g .  18  0  0  ... 

m«»d  Corrugated  Sheets— 
r! -uy  sizes  fi  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  73  0  0  ...  — 

•  ..  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  in  0  ...  — 

I* Wi Steel  SheotB^6 ft.  by  2  ft.  450  *“  ™ 

tifi.by.'dOg.  and  thicker  11  5  0  — 

*  soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  5  0  ...  — 

.  •  h  ..  26  g .  14  ()  0  ... 

« ah,  3  m.  to  6  in .  9  5  0  ... 

(Under  8  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


9  15  0 


LEAD,  A 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


^eet,  English,  81b.  and  up  1 6  15  0 

.  17  5  0 

.  19  15  0 

.  19  15  0 


. 

IWbeet- 

Montague . ton 

C . 

•S'81** . p»ib. 

•• 

Start . 

*«'l .  ,  ” 


Oil  ., 

1  0  ., 

oil 

0  10  . 
0  11  . 

1  5J  . 
0  7  . 
0  8*  . 
0  f  J  . 


\«rt» . 

«  favthi.- 

asbad* . . 

•  tenht 

atbirds . . 

I*  jwb 

'aibw,  . 

/  torth*.. . 

,  rj!_.  flor . 

.  Boiled  Plate  ” 


SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 
.  23d,  per  ft,  delivered 


4|d. 

33d. 

53d. 

5d. 

Sid. 


.  .  OILS,  Ac. 

trj  m  pipea 

!  •  oarrela 

I44  *  ••  10  drums... . 

,  "  »">  Pipee  . ■" 

,  •  ••  u>  barrels  .. 

. 

?"“>» . . 

p. 

■®®ssa . 


per  gallon  0  1  6 


ton  19  1 
..  19 

per  cwt.  0 
per  barrel  1  1 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  liard-drying  Oak,  for  e 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  . . . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . . 

Berlin  Black  . . . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter*, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th« 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  ths 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  thoas 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  act  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tonder  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  Is  under  1007.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  caseB 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  proeitionally  accepted. 

ABERDARE. — For  the  erection  of  additional  class¬ 
rooms,  new  cloak-rooms,  etc.,  and  for  alterations  to 
Capcoch  mixed  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  J.  Llewellin,  Smith,  &  Davies,  architects,  7, 
Victoria-square,  Aberdare : — 

A.  J.  Colborne,  Swindon*  . £1,490  16 


AYLESBURY.— For  erection  of  Council  School  in 
three  departments,  with  outbuildings,  boundary  walls, 
etc.,  also  a  cookery  school,  for  the  Bucks  County 
Education  Committee.  Messrs.  John  Moir  Kennard  A 
Harold  Kennard,  architects,  13,  Railway-approach, 
London  Bridge,  S.E.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Farthing  &  Son,  46,  Strand,  London,  W.C : — 

R.  Cleaver  . £11,737  0  0 

C.  W.  Cox  A  Son  .  10,877  12  0 

J.  E.  Johnson  A  Son . .  10,870  0  0 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Ltd .  10,868  0  0 

J.  Barker  A  Co.,  Ltd .  10,787  0  0 

8.  E.  Moss  &  Co .  10,764 

Benfleld  &  Loxley .  10,729 

G.  &  D.  Cannon .  10,678 

J.  Appleby  A  Sons .  10,660 

D.  G.  Minter  .  10,533 

S.  Orchard  &  Son  .  10,500 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co.,  Ltd .  10,470 

W.  T.  Bloxham  .  10,308 

Mayne  A  Son .  10,200 


O  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  O 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


J.  Parren  &  Son .  10,104  10  0 


H.  D.  Bowyer .  10,100 

T.  Stimson  A  Son  .  10,047 

R,  Elvy .  10,047 


W.  Lawrence  &  Son  . 


9,940 


G.  Henson  &  Son  .  9,926 

J.  Mead .  9,874 

C.  H.  Hunt .  9,767 

G.  Darlington .  9,740 

Webster  A  Cannon .  9,698 

W.  Coran  &  Son .  9,660 

Kettering  Co-operative  Builders’ 

Ltd .  9,603 

G.  H.  Gibson  .  9,484 

G.  J.  Fisher .  9.3U0 

S.  L.  Grist,  Enfleldt  .  9,200 

R.  Jewell  &  Co.  J .  7,585 

[1  Withdrawn.] 


0  n 
9  7 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

9  0 


CRIOKLEWOOD. — For  the  erection  of  new  sorting- 
office.  for  H.M.  Office  of  Works  : 


J.  Allen  A  80ns, 

Ltd . £2,745 

C.  Ansell .  2,662 

J.  T.  Robey  . .  2,677 
E.  Lauiance  & 

Sous .  2,397 


Edward  A 
0  Medway  ....  £2,330  0 
0  |  Aldridge  &  Son.  2,300  0 

0  I  G.  Wiggs .  2,300  0 

Galbraith  Bros.  2,243  0 

.  _  0  j  R.  Elvy  .  2,2i5  0 

R.  Dean  A  Co. .  2,364  10  I  Pollard  &  Brand  2,200  0 

Martin,  Wells,  |  Gathercole  Bros.  2,200  0 

&  Co.,  Ltd...  2.340  0  '  B.  E.  Nightin- 

Bpeechley  &  gale .  2,190  0 

8mith .  2,380  0 1 


CHISWICK. — For  extension  of  press  house,  and 
erection  of  new  lime  store,  sludge  pit,  etc.,  at  the 
Sewage  Disposal  Works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Chiswick : — 


Aldrid  ge 

Son  . £1,357  0  0 

T.  W.  Pedrette  1,344  0  0 
W.  H.  Hyde  .  1,183  0  0 
J.  Guttridge  .  1,179  0  0 

R.Myerscough  1,164  7  9 
T.  Almond  & 

Sons,  Ltd. .  1,160  0  0 
Bailey  A  Fry.  1,112  0  0 
Chambers  1,096  0  0 


Martin,  Wells, 

A  Co..  Ltd.  £1,095  0  0 

S.  W.  Soole  A 

8on .  1,047  0  0 

F.  W.  Harris 

&  Co . 

Plumridge  & 

Swaker  . . 

T.  Bendon  . . 

J.  Christie  . . 

E.  Wall  _ 


990  0  0 


982  19  0 
971  0  0 
943  0  0 
880  0  0 

CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops,  etc., 
for  Mr.  E.  Clare.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hart,  architect,  22, 

Philpot-lane,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Cordell  &  Sons....  £2,777  I  C.  H.  Wallis  &  Co.  £1,950 
H.  E.  Buckingham,  W.  Brooks  A  Co...  1,745 

Ltd .  2,100  G.  Buxton .  1,470 

Hall  &  Jacobs _  2,035  M.  Wallis .  1,467 

W.  Roberts  .  2,000  | 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.— For  making-up  Park- 
road,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Brown. 
Messrs.  Cowell  &  Shaw,  surveyors,  49,  Finsbury- 

pavement,  E.C.  : — 


I.AW.  Drake  £1,058  0 

S.  Kavanagh  693  0 

T.  Adams  . . 

C.  W.  Kil- 

lingback  A 
Co. 


649 


Stone,  Far¬ 
ley,  A  Co. 
W.  Y.  Green 
&  Co.  ... . 
A.  Catley  .. 
C.  Trueman 
G.  Wimpey 

A  Co . 

J.  JacksonJ 
A.  F.  Lee  . . 


664  0 
600  0 
600  0 

491  0 
489  18 
488  0 


J.  S  h  e  I  - 
bourne  A 

Co . . . 

Co  1 1  i  n  s  & 
Charles  . . 
A.  B.  Champ- 


W.  &  C. 
French  . . 

S.  Gibbons . .  1 

T.  Free  & 
Sons,  Maid¬ 
enhead*  . . 

Hanson  A 
W  a  t  e  r- 
house . . 


[t  Received  too  late.] 


HERNE  HILL.— For  kerbing,  channelling,  etc.,  for 
ihe  Camberwell  Borough  Council.  Mr.  W.  Oxtoby, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Peckham-road,  S.E. 


A.  Waller  & 

Son . £2,106  14  3 

J.  &  W. 

Drake _  2,082  0  2 

W.  Moon  ..  1,828  14  2 

T.  Adams..  1,820  8  10 
W.H.  Wheeler  1,693  12  6 
H.  Woodham 
&  Sons  ..  1,664  1  4 
J.8helbonrne 

&  Co .  1,677  13  9 

Fry  Bros.  ..  1,664  13  2 

H.  Prentis . .  1.492  2  2 


Hanson  & 
Waterhouse  £1,483 
J.  Mowlem, 

Ltd . 

J.  J.  Ander¬ 
son  . 

E.  lies  - 

J.  E.  Ethe¬ 
ridge  .... 

A.  C.  Soan. . 

W.  Pearce. 

Forest  Hill, 

S.E.t  .... 


4  3 
1,381  15  6 


1,348  9  9 


1,262  10  3 

HERTFORD. — For  making  and  sewering  new  roads 
adjoining  Ware-road,  for  Messrs.  T.  C.  Usher  andC.  T. 
Barclay.  Messrs.  Norris  &  Duvall,  surveyors,  60,  Fore- 
street,  Hertford :  — 

—  *  G.  F.  Tomlin¬ 
son . £1,385  13  3 

Wallace  & 

Inns  ....  1,380  0  0 

W.  Gray _  1,336  6  11 

A.  T.  Catley  1,330  0  0 
J.  C.  True¬ 
man  ....  1,316  0  0 
O.  Bell  ....  1,296  18  2 
C.  W.  Killing- 

1,467  15  11  back  A  Co.  1,270  16  11 

1,457  10  7  Grounds  A  „  „ 

Newton  . .  1,241  16  2 
1,447  0  0  C.  &  W. 

1,408  14  6  French  ..  1,162  16 


Hewett  A 
Sons,  Ltd.  £1,705  6  7 
8.  Kavanagh 

A  Co .  1.649  18  6 

E.  Bloomfield  1,635  6  11 
W.  Griffiths 
A  Co.,  Ltd.  1,532  16  3 
R.  M.  Parkin¬ 
son  .  1,617  10  7 

T.  Free  A 


Sons  .... 

E.  Frost - 

Ekins  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

J.  Jackson  . 
M.  8.  Kitter- 
ingham 


1,400  16 

HIGHGATE.— Proposed  new  road  from  Hornsey-lace 


Castle  A  Co . 

W.  Manders  - 

WilkiDson  Bros. . . 
T.  Free  A  Sons  . . 
W.  Neave  A  Sod 
F.  J.  Coxhead 
T.  Turner  .... 

E.  lies,  sen.  . 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd. . 
J.  Shelbourne  ACo. 
Cunningham, 
Forbes,  A  Co. . 
Parry  A  Co.  ... 

E.  T.  Bloomfield. 

F.  Hoffmann  - 

Wilson,  Border,  A 


Co . 

T.  Adams  . . 

.T.  G.  Porter 
G.  Bell . 

U.  R.  Mann . . 

J.  Jackson  . . 
Harvey  Bros! . . . 
Killingback  A  Co. 

W.  Taylor . 

W.  French  A  Co. 
Stone,  Farley,  A 

Co . 

W.  H.  Wheeler  . . 
Fleming  A  Co. 

T.  Watson,  Jun. . . 
J.  C.  Trueman. 
Swanley,  Kent* 


Complete 
with  York 
Stone. 

Allowance 

for 

Ha  rberton. 

Net 

Amount  | 
for  York  1 
Paving.  ' 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

r.  d. 

0 

0 

2,653 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0  0 

2,384 

100 

0  0 

0 

0 

50 

0  0 

2,192 

30 

0  0 

6 

60 

0  0 

95 

0  0 

2,185 

0 

50 

0  0 

2,117 

2,225 

0 

0 

126 

0  0 

2,100 

0 

0 

2,084 

0  0 

40 

0  0 

0 

35 

0  0 

2|046 

2,140 

12 

0 

130 

0  0 

0 

0 

40 

0  0 

2,001 

0  0 

100 

0  0 

0 

1,979 

50 

0  0 

1,976 

15 

0  0 

1.94S 

1,985 

4 

4 

50 

0  0 

1,935 

0 

0  0 

100 

0  0 

0 

200 

0  0 

1,797 

1,825 

0 

0 

85 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

1,734 

6  9 

80 

0  0 

1.732 

70 

0  0 

1,723 

1,733 

14 

4 

33 

14  4 

1,700 

1,785 

0  0 

125 

0  0 

1,660 

0  0 

[j  For  artificial  stone  paving.] 
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HENGOED.— For  erecting  a  house,  for  Mrs.  Perrott. 
Mr.  P.  V.  Jonee,  architect  and  surveyor,  Hengoed  :— 
Fra  nc  is  A  I  Voddon&Son  £730  0  0 

Davies _ £892  0  0  M.  Gibbon  & 

T.  James  &  Son, Cardiff*  695  10  8J 

Bon .  775  0  0  | 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.— For  the  erection  of  a  girl?’ 
secondary  school.  Mr.  A.  Greenwood,  architect, 
Merchant-buildings,  Market-street,  Manchester  : — 


J.  Stevens  &  Bon  £4,218 
J.  Barker  &  Co.  3.973 
W.  J.  Bloxbam  3,940 
H.  D.  Bowyer..  8,705 

J.  Christie  ....  - - 

East  &  Hyde  , . 

Y.  J.  Lovell.... 

W.  T.  Toogood 

<fc  Co . 

G.  Darlington.. 

C.  H.  Hunt  & 


3,655  0 
3,630  0 


3,673  0 


G.  Biggs  <fc  Sons  £3,665  0 


3,475 

3,399 


H.  Harris 
A.  J.  Colborne . 

G.  Heason  &  Son  3,328  u 
Kettering  Co¬ 
operative 
Builders  ....  3.298  16 
G.  H.  Gibson..  3,284  0 
J.  T.  Harris, 
HighWycombe*  3,229  0 
"os...  3,177  0 


ILFORD.— For  street  works,  Wingate,  Khartoum, 
and  Uphall  roads,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Shaw,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  :  — 
Parsons  &  Parsons,  Ilford  Wharf*  ....  £1,802  17  6 


IPSWICH.— For  erecting  the  first  section  of  new 
quarters  for  nurses  at  the  Borougli  Fever  Hospital, 
Foxhall-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  Buckham, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ipswich  : — 


R.  Girling . £1,695 

W.  Grayston .  1,677 

H.  J.  Linzell .  1.649 

C.  Borrett .  1,697 

C.  A.  Green .  1.693 

W.  H.  Death  _  1,689 


Grimwood  & 

Sons  . £1,583 

S.  Skerritt . . .  1,560 

J.  C.  Smith  .  1,450 

S.  A.  Kennov,  Bur- 
rell-street,  Ipswich*  1,375 


IPSWICH.— For  the  erection  of  Clifford-road  Council 
School,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  E.  T.  Johns, 
architects.  Thoroughfare,  Ipswich.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Bade  &  Johns: — 

T.  James  &  A.  Gower . £16,273  0  0 

C.  A.  Green .  13,690  0  0 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Ltd .  13,400  0  0 

A.  Sadler .  13,266  0  0 

G.  Grimwood  &  Sons .  13,213  0  0 

T.  H.  Blyth .  13,085  9  6 

T.  Parkinson  &  Son  .  13,000  0  0 

R.  Girling .  12,979  0  0 

J.  McKay .  12,698  0  O 

:  H.  J.  Linzell  .  12,668  0  0 

;  E.  Catclipole  &  Sons,  Ltd .  12,462  0  0 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co .  12,100  0  0 

F.  C.  Thurman .  11,999  19  9 

'  A.  G.  Beckett .  11,950  0  0 

S.  A.  Kenney,  Ipswich* .  11,675  0  0 

Clark  &  Sons .  11,600  0  0 

W.  H.  Maxey&  Son .  11,443  0  0 

W.  Manders .  11,431  14  1 


KENILWORTH. — For  the  erection  and  completion 
of  a  new  reformatory  school  for  girls,  lodge,  laundry, 
etc.,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Warwickshire  Reforma¬ 
tory  Institutions.  Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Armstrong,  architect, 
6,  High-street.  Warwick  : — 

J.  H.  Cashmore  &  Sons . £6,130  0  0 

E.  Smith  &  Son .  5,999  0  0 

R.  Bowen .  6,600  0  0 

F.  Davis  .  6.550  0  0 

T.  Broad,  Ltd .  6,391.  0  0 

Parnell  &  Son .  5,374  7  0 

J.  Barnsley  &  Sons .  6,348  0  0 

W.  J.  Whittall  &  Son .  6,209  0  0 

G.  F.  Smith  &  Sons  .  5,263  0  0 

Kelly  A  Son .  6,060  15  11 

C.  Hope,  Berkawell*  .  4,942  0  0 


KING’S  NORTON. — For  erecting  a  public  library, 
for  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  engineer,  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s 
Hca  th  : — 

\V.  Jackson,  Barr-street,  Langley,  Staffs.  £960  11  7 


LEYTON. — For  making-up  and  paving  certain  private 
streets,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton,  E.  : — 


Hewitt  &  Sons.  £422 
J.  Jackson  ....  409  12  0 
Griffiths  &  Co., 

Ltd .  396  11  6 

G.  J.  Anderson  356  13  2 


O.  T.  Gibbons 

W.  Frost  -  334  18  9 

W.  Manders, 

Leyton*  ....  273  18  7 


LLANDUDNO. — For  road  and  footpath  construction, 
drainage,  fencing,  etc.,  Gloddaeth-street,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  E.  P.  Stephenson,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  : — 

W.  Davies,  Llandudno .  £3,144  13 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a  small  relief  station,  etc., 
at  Oakfield-road,  Anerley,  for  the  Croydon  Guardians. 
Mr.  H.  Berney,  architect,  104,  George-street,  Croydon: — 
F.  Jacobs,  Avenue-road,  Beckenham....  £944 


LONDON.— For 
tories  in  connexion 
Wales-road  Baths, 
Borough  Council. 
20,  Denman-street, 
C.  E.  Gibbings  & 


Co.. 


Aldridge  &  Son  . . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son 


constructing  cloakrooms  and  lava- 
with  the  Public  Hall  at  Prince  of 
Kentish  Town,  for  St.  Pancras 
Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect, 
London  Bridge,  S.E.  : — 

W.  Reason  .  £327  0 

J.  Barker  A  Co., 

Ltd.,  Kensington 
High-street,  W.*  317  0 


£383  8 
370  0 
359  0 
364  0 


MIDDLESEX. — For  additions,  including  library  and 
billiard-room,  at  Bedfont  House,  for  Mr.  D.  H.  Khiner- 
Waring.  E.  J.  Paine,  architect,  11,  Gt.  Jame3-street, 
W.C.  : — 

T.  C.  Watson,  Feltham*  . £1,800 
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RODBOURNE  CHENEY  (Wilts).— For  erecting  a 
Primitive  Methodist  church.  Mr.  W.  R.  Osborne, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Regent-circus,  Swindon.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architect  :— 


W.  Jones  . £795 

G.  J.  Norman  . .  760 

H.  Flewelling . . . .  723 
R.  J.  Leighfleld. .  668 


A.  J.  Colborne  . .  £598  10 
A.  J.  Colborne, 
Swindon*  ....  640  0 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— For  alterations,  etc.,  to 
kitchen,  etc.,  at  the  City  Lunatic  ABylum,  for  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  Visiting  Committee.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Holford,  City  Architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Savage, 
quantity  surveyor,  1,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-upon- 

lyn6  General  Building  Work. 

S.  F.  David- 


8.  Fenwick 

A  Co . £4,037  4  5 

J.  Nicholson.  3,701  10  0 
Middle  miss 
Bros.  ....  3,688  18  7 
J.  Craven  . .  3,618  18  0 

Franklin  A 
Son,  Ltd. . . 

S.  Buy . 

W.  Jackson . . 

W.  Worley, 
jun . 


3,400  0  0 
3,389  0  6 
3,385  0  5 


3,358  3  0 


son 
R.  Veitch 

Sons - 

J.  Oliver 


,  £3,295  0  0 


3,293  9  1 


3,270  0  0 
3,233  14  0 
3,227  7  9 


1,016  0 


J.  Slater  A  Co. .  £1,163 
Benham  A  Sons  1,136 
J,  Simpson  A  Co. 

W.  Summer- 
scales  A  Sons, 

Ltd  . 

H.  Walker  A 


W.  O.  Fleck.. 

Elliott  Bros.  . 

G.  H.  Mauch- 

len  .  3,143  10  6 

J.  C.  Hope  . .  3,116  16  1 
E.  T.  George .  3,000  0  0 
W.  Nicholson  2,900  14  9 
Cooking  Apparatus. 

.  "  A  s  h  w  el  1  A 

Nesbit,  Ltd..  £745  10 
Barford,  Perkins, 

A  Co . 

T.  Bradford  A 
Co . 


966  10 


874  10 


745 


659  0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  sewering  part  of  Shake- 
speare-drive,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J.  Elford, 
Borough  Engineer,  Southend  : — 


J.  Kind . £284  16 

Brice  A  Sons  .  273  15  10 
W.  Parsons  .. 

T.  W.  Marsh 

J.  May . 

J.  C.  Trueman 


251 
234  13 
233  7 
199  0 


W.  lies .  £180  0 

Buxton  A 
J  o  n  n  e  r  , 
Southend- 
on-Sea*....  177  14 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.  —  For  sewering  parts  of 
Gainsborough  Drive,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea  : — 

S.  Kind . £339  6  °  T  v9tL‘ 


3.  J.  Brice  A 

Sons .  310  5  7 

W.  Parsons  . .  299  6  6 

T.  W.  Marsh  .  269  19  10 

J.  May .  268  13  2 


J.  Trueman  . .  £244 

W.  lies .  210 

Buxton  A 
Jenner,  South¬ 
end-on-Sea*  .  205 


0  0 


STIRCHLEY. — For  erecting  abridge  over  the  Bourn- 
ville  stream  at  the  bottom  of  Umberslade-road  in 
Hennebique’s  ferro-concrete,  for  the  King’s  Norton  and 
Northfleld  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross, 
engineer,  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath  :— 

Yorkshire  Hennebique  Contracting  Co., 

Ltd.,  East-parade,  Leeds . £385 


WOOD  GREEN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Alexandra  Park  Tavern,  High-road.  Messrs. 
Warran  A  Stupart,  architects  and  surveyors,  78,  Grand- 
parade,  Harringay,  N. : — 

H.  Knight  A  Son..  £1,823  I  Oliver  A  Co .  £1,593 

A.  Porter .  1,695  Swire  A  Co .  1,575 

Green  A  Smith _  1,697  |  C.  Hale  A  Co.f -  1,426 

[f  Accepted  subject  to  modification.] 


WOOTTON  BASSETT  (Wilts). — For  alterations  and 
additions  to  buildings  and  resilience  at  Noro  Marsh,  for 
Mr.  W.  Gough.  Mr.  W.  R.  Osborne,  architect  and 
surveyor.  Regent-circus,  Swindon,  Wilts  : — 

H.  Chequer . £460  0  I  J.  Pointing . £374  0 

H.  Flewelling....  432  0  Twine  Bros.. 

J.  Williams .  376  0|  Wootton  Bassett*  363  18 


WREXHAM. — For  erecting  a  public  library,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  Vernon  Hodge,  architect,  13,  Grand- 
parade,  Teddington,  Middlesex  :— 

Less  allowance  for 
old  materials  of 
cottages  to  be 
pulled  down. 

T.  G.  Huxley  . £5,195  0  0  ....  £20 

J.  B.  Woolley .  4,600  0  0  _  40 

Lewis  Bros .  4,315  0  0  ....  75 

T.  LI.  Davis .  4,276  0  0  -  39 

F.  Matthews .  4,184  0  0  ....  50 

Dryland  A  Preston  . .  4,060  0  0  ....  20 

Davies  Bros .  3,924  12  2  _  20 

T.  Jones  .  3,847  0  0  ....  62 

Hughes  A  Stirling  . .  3,677  0  0  ....  50 

R.  Rowley  .  3,504  0  0  ....  200 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  BOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAM  hill  stone 
doultimg  stone', 

( Incorporating  th.  mnS» cfS’,0."'" ll 

The  DooltCstoneCoT0'1^ 

Chief  Offieo  Wn.i...  n,  . 


xne  Doalting  stone  Co)  IV* 

Chio£0fflMi-i,a^ 


London  Agent  i.  ^ 

lb,  Craven-street,  Strand 


GREEK  MARBLE, 


White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  P,; 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES, 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Inferior 

Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

marmor  LIMITED, 


S..AM,  p.r*,,.  ****** 


Asphalte.— Tho  Seyssel  and  MetaltoL 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn)  «« 
Poultry,  E.C.-The  best  and bhfflpestn*, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  archis, 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  am-sleds  sida 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  ten, 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  tbs  Forth  Bridge 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKEBS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4  &  ■  5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane.  Ej 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGKAPHSJ 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  wa 


METCHIM  &  SON 


'8,  PRINCES  STREET,  8,W.,ta 
32,  CLEMENT'S  LAKE,  1C. 
QUANTITY  SURVEYOES’  DIABY  4  TABLES,' 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  Ll. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wool 


Chas.E.  ORFEUR.Ltd, 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER, 


Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  "Orfeur.OolcteU'T," 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  l 


PILKINGrTON&CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEBS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue, 


Begiitirtd  Mi  Mark, 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  EELI  HM®*' 

ACID-BESISTING  ASPHAM.  ^  ^ 

PYRIMOHT  SEYSSEL  ASPHAIB 
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MAIN  STAIRCASE.  MOUNT  MELVILLE,  ST.  ANDREW’S,  N.B.— Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


- 


PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR. 
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ELEVATION  TO  SLOANE  STREET. 


•95* SLOANE*  STREET*  S-W* 

•AI.TCRATIONS  •  TO.  •  HOUSE.  •  AND* 
•RE-BUILDING'  •  OF  *  ..STABLES  •  •  * 


Garden. 


Mr.  AMBROSE  POYNTER,  Architect. 


ELEVATION  TO  MEWS. 


ELEVATION  TO  GARDEN. 
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The  Church  of  Watford. 

ancient  market- 
iwn  of  Watford, 
iteen  miles  north 
:  London,  formed 
irt  of  the  large 
ft  of  King  Offa 
•  the  Abbey  of 
Albans,  and  in 
the  Conqueror’s 
j  time  was  held  by  that  Abbot.  The  parish 
church  was  of  old  appropriated  to  the 
Abbey,  and  the  vicars  were  appointed 
j  by  the  Abbot  and  convent  down  to 
the  time  of  their  suppression. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  century 
the  abbey  assigned  the  tithes  of  the 
Manor  of  Cashio  and  two-thirds  of  the 
tithes  of  the  whole  parish  of  Watford  to 
Ithe  newly-founded  Benedictine  nunnery 
i  ®t  Mergate,  Bedfordshire.  From  the 
J  Taxation  Roll  of  1291  it  is  seen  that  the 
fj  !1U11S  Mergate  at  that  time  had  an 
|  income  of  12/.  out  of  the  church  of 
Buford,  whilst  the  refectorian  of  the 
JAbbey  of  St.  Albans  drew  8/.  13s.  4d. 
pom  the  like  source.  The  vicarage, 
f  ®n  ^rsb  ordained,  was  exceptionally 
‘^e  endowed,  but  the  same  official  of 
1  the  abbey  at  that  time  claimed  the  large 
Pension  of  8 Z.  out  of  the  vicarage,  leaving 
0  the  actual  vicar  of  Watford  the  small 
8alary  of  ‘4Z.  13s.  4d.  The  how_ 

;fe,Vei)  of  the  time  of  'Henry  VIII.  shows 
:  hat  the  vicarage  was  then  worth  21Z.  12s. 
a  year. 

IsJm  C^Urc^J  which  is  dedicated  to 
t  ’ 1  ai^’  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
I  Wll)  0n  the  south-west  side  of  the 


main  street.  It  consists  of  a  chancel 
with  north,  and.  south  chapels  ;  a  clear¬ 
storied  nave  of  six  bays,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  widened  at  the  east  ends 
into  quasi-transepts ;  north  and  south 
porches  ;  and  a  fine  western  tower,  with 
the  aisles  continued  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  various  historians  of  Hertford¬ 
shire  are  decidedly  curt  in  their  notices 
of  this  fabric,  contenting  themselves 
with  details  as  to  its  many  important 
endowments  of  comparative  late  date. 
Modern  guide-book  writers  confine  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  to  calling  the 
church  “a  spacious  edifice.”  Never¬ 
theless,  this  much-restored  fabric  has 
decided  interest  pertaining  to  it,  apart 
from  the  monuments. 

Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  the  first  historian 
of  the  county,  wrote,  in  1700  : — “  This 
Church  is  scituated  near  the  middle  of 
the  Town,  and  contains  three  large  Isles, 
with  a  fair  Chancel  at  the  East  end, 
and  two  Chappels  on  either  side  of  the 
Chancel,  whereof  the  largest  was  built 
by  Sir  Charles  Morisin,  where  the  Lords  of 
Caishoberry  are  interred  :  The  Church, 
Chancel,  and  Chappels  are  covered  with 
Lead  ;  at  the  West  end  of  the  Church 
adjoyns  a  square  Tower,  in  which  hang 
a  Ring  of  six  Bells,  with  a  short  Shaft 
or  Spire  erected  thereupon.” 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  old 
town  had  a  church  in  the  later  Saxon 
days ;  but  of  that  there  is  no  trace, 
though  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
it  stood  on  this  site.  When  the  church 
underwent  a  very  considerable  “  restora¬ 
tion,”  involving  not  a  little  rebuilding, 
in  the  year  1871,  a  large  number  of 


wrought  and  moulded  stones  of  the  early 
Norman  style  came  to  light,  proving 
that  a  substantial  stone  church  had  beeii 
here  erected  soon  after  the  Conquest: 
Some  of  these  can  still  bo  detected  in 
various  parts  of  the  building,  particularly 
in  the  tower.  In  the  inner  wall  of  the 
north  aisle,  close  to  the  doorway,  is  a 
small  recess  with  a  plainly-moulded  semi 
circular  head.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
niche  over  a  holy- water  stoup  of  Norman 
date ;  but  this  is  only  a  surmise,  for  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  in  its  original 
position. 

There  is  an  obvious  remnant  in  the 
present  fabric  of  early  English  work 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  east  respond  of  the  south 
arcade  of  the  nave,  against  the  walling 
between  the  arches  into  the  chancel  and 
St.  Katharine’s  chapel.  The  respond 
is  of  three  grouped  shafts ;  the  base- 
mouldings  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
there  was  an  arcade  here  of  early  English 
design.  Several  Xlllth  as  well  as  XlVth 
century  carved  and  moulded  stones 
were  brought  to  light  in  1871.  Some  of 
the  best  of  these,  including  examples 
of  bold  dog-tooth  ornament,  may  be  seen 
in  the  priest’s  vestry  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle. 

All  the  main  features  of  this  church, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  are  -obviously 
of  XVth  or  early  XVIth  century  date. 
The  quasi-transept  enlargements  of  the 
nave  aisles  at  their  east  ends  seem, 
however,  to  speak  of  a  time,  probably 
in  the  Xlllth  century,  when  the  church 
had  a  true  cruciform  plan.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  of 
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six  arches  on  each  side,  supported  by 
octagon  pillars  with  plainly- moulded 
XVth  century  capitals  and  bases  ;  but 
the  terminals  of  the  hood-moulds  of 
the  arches  at  each  end  of  the  south 
arcade  retain  XHIth  century  character¬ 
istics.  The  clearstory  has  six  large 
three-light  windows  on  each  side.  The 
western  tower  is  a  substantially  built, 
well-buttressed  erection  in  four  stages, 
with  an  embattled  parapet.  Including 
the  very  short  octagon  leaded  spire, 
which  rises  from  the  centre,  the  height 
somewhat  exceeds  100  ft.  There  is  a 
newel  stair  turret  in  the  north-east 
angle,  rising  above  the  rest  of  the  battle¬ 
ments.  In  the  bell-chamber  swing  eight 
bells,  the  tenor  weighing  22  cwt.  At  the 
base  of  the  tower  are  various  old  wooden 
tablets  recording  the  achievements  of 
the  ringers  of  this  celebrated  peal  of 
bells.  The  low-roofed  nave  aisles  are 
continued  each  side  of  the  tower,  forming 
convenient  vestries. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
aisle  or  chapel  (now  used  as  an  organ 
chamber)  dedicated  to  St.  Katharine, 
and  usually  known  as  the  Heydon 
chapel.  Chauncv  mentions  a  memorial 
in  this  place  to  John  Heydon  of  the  Grove, 
who  died  in  1400.  Another  memorial 
mentioned  by  Chauncy,  Newcourt, 
Clutterbuck,  and  other  later  writers 
stated  that  this  “  south  Isle  ”  or  chapel 
was  built  by  William  Haydon,  of  New- 
street,  Watford,  and  by  Joan  his  mother. 
Joan  died  in  1505,  and  William  in  1515. 
It  was  probably  a  rebuilding  of  an  older 
chapel.  It  is  separated  from  the. chancel 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by  a  lofty, 
somewhat  slender  octagon  pillar  and 
responds.  In  the  south  wall  of  -  the 
chancel,  close  to  the  east  end,  is  a  large 
double  piscina  —  double  piscinas  are 
usually  temp.  Edward  I. 

To  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  two 
old  monumental  brasses  have  been 


affixed;  an  inscription  states  that  they 
were  moved  here  from  the  centre  of  the 
chancel  floor  for  their  better  preservation 
in  1871,  when  the  floor  was  relaid.  The 
old  inscription  plates  are  lacking,  but 
we  know  from  Weever’s  “  Ancient 
Funerall  Monuments  ”  (1631)  that  they 
commemorated  Sir  Hugh  Holes,  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  who  died  in  1415, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  who  died  in  the 
following  year.  Above  the  brasses  is  a 
mural  tablet  to  various  members  of  the 
family  of  Ewer,  erected  in  1667. 

The  large  north  chapel  of  the  chancel, 
usually  termed  the  Essex  chapel,  is  of 
Elizabethan  date,  and  contains  a  most 
remarkable  and  important  display  of 
monumental  statuary  and  other  memo¬ 
rials,  which  can  here  be  only  briefly 
epitomised. 

This  chapel  was  built  in  1595,  on  the 
site  of  a  previous  one  then  used  as  a 
vestry,  by  Lady  Bridget  Countess  of 
Bedford,  formerly  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Morrison.  The  Morrisons  were  lords  of 
Cashiobury,  and  patrons  of  the  vicarage 
of  Watford  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  The  monument  of  the 
founder  is  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel.  The  recumbent  effigy  of 
the  Countess  is  on  a  lofty  table-tomb 
of  alabaster.  The  ermine-lined  mantle 
is  thrown  back,  showing  a  loose-fitting 
gown.  On  the  head  is  a  kind  of  ’kerchief 
headdress,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and 
the  feet  rest  on  a  dog.  The  inscription 
at  the  east  end  of  the  tomb  indulges 
in  unlimited  eulogy,  concluding  with 
describing  her  as  “  one  of  the  noblist 
matrons  of  England  for  her  wisdom  and 
judgement.”  She  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Lord  Hussey,  and  married  (1)  Sir 
Richard  Morrison,  (2)  Henry  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  (3)  Francis  Russell  Earl  of 
Bedford.  Her  only  issue  was  a  son  and 
two  daughters  by  her  first  husband.  She 
died  on  January  12,  1600-1. 


On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
tomb  and  at  the  west  end  are  the  various] 
armorial  bearings  of  her  three  marriages. 

West  of  this  monument  stands  another 
table-tomb,  bearing  on  the  cover,  which 
is  supported  by  six  marble  shafts,  the  I 
effigy  of  a  lady  similarly  clad  to  the 
Countess  in  most  respects,  but  showing, I 
after  an  interesting  fashion,  the  change 
that  came  about  in  costume  in  the  period 
of  eleven  years.  The  ruff,  for  instance, 
of  the  last  effigy  gives  way  to  a  high 
standing  collar  rising  up  at  the  back  of  I 
the  head.  This  is  the  tomb,  as  described] 
in  a  long  and  plaintive  epitaph,  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Russell,  wife  of  Sir  William  1 
Russell,  one  of  the  sons  of  Francis  Earl  of] 
Bedford  ;  she  died  in  1611. 

Against  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  at 
the  east  end  (the  easternmost  of  the  two  | 
archways  into  the  chapel  has  been  filled 
up)  is  the  striking  moniunent — splendid  1 
of  its  kind — of  Sir  Charles  Morrison,  the 
only  son  of  Lady  Bridget ;  it  has  classical 
pillars  supporting  a  canopy  surmounted  | 
by  a  pediment,  beneath  which  is  the  I 
mailed  figure  of  the  knight,  but  without 
either  helmet  or  gauntlets,  reclimng  on 
the  left  elbow.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
monument  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  his 
son  Charles,  and  at  the  west  end  the  j 
kneeling  figure  of  his  other  surviving  | 
child,  Bridget,  wife  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Sussex.  Both  these  subsidiary  figures 
are  under  marble  canopies  of  drapery. 
Sir  Charles  predeceased  his  mother  the 
countess,  for  he  died  in  1599,  at  the  age 


miarkable  monument  was  the 
Nicholas  Stone,  an  English 
of  repute.  Walpole,  in  life  j 
tes  of  Painting,”  notes  from  this  , 

emoranda “1619.  A  bargain 

B  with  Sir  Charles  Morrison,  of  1 
rv.  in  Hartfordshire,  for  a  tomb  , 
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By  Rutters’. 

lensington.— 13a,  Pembridge-pl.  (studios),  f., 

y.r.  1251 . 

By  Tresidder  &  Co. 

Dunstable,  Beds.— “  Westleigh”  and  If  acres, 


f„ ; 


565 


110 


505 


By  Variey  &  Locking. 

Leytonstone. — 28,  Fairlop-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42 1 . 

Clapham.— Larkhall-la.,  f.g.  rents  16Z.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  57  yrs . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield  (at  Eastham). 

Eastham,  Cheshire.— The  Topsy-Turvey  Rail¬ 
way  (as  a  goiDg  concern)  . 

Sept.  29.— By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Stoke  Newington. — 61,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g.r.  91.,  e.r.  501.  . 

By  Hornbeower  &  Flower. 

Sutton,  Surrey.— Benhill  Wood-rd.,  “  Oak 

Lodge,”  f. . 

By  F.  Vareey  &  Son. 

Stoke  Newington. — 29,  Queen  Elizabeth’s- 
walk,  u  t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  e.r.  55 l.  . . 

By  Ventom,  Bure,  &  Cooper. 

Yaxley,  Hunts.— The  Broadway,  a  block  of 

freehold  land,  15  a.  1  r.  29  p . 

Hackney.— 88, 90.  96  to  106  (even),  Pritchard’s- 

rd.  (s.),  y.r.  4031.  16s . 

Pritchard’s-rd.  (rear  of),  storehouse  and 
premises,  also  factory,  saw  mills,  etc.,  f., 

y.r.  1171.  16s . . 

Wharf-rd.,  “  London  Wharf,”  f.,  y.r.  1001... 

1  and  1a,  Wharf-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  901 . 

10  to  20  (even),  Whaif-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1871.  4s.. 

Whaif-rd.,  freehold  storehouse,  workshops, 

yard,  and  stabling,  w.r.  1642.  18s . 

1  to  6,  Ada-pl„  f.,  w.r.  1372.  16s . 

Ada-pl.,  f.g.  rents  132.,  reversion  in  6  j  yrs. . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
groand-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
1.  lor  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
mt,  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
yearn;  la.  for  lane  ;  st,  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard-  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.li.  for  beerhouse ;  p  h.  for  public- house;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


1,050 


450 


650 

4,495 


1,300 

2,000 

1,400 

1,510 

1,010 

900 

900 


Rooms.  In  the  afternoon  visits  to  places  of  interest : 
The  Castle  and  Black  Gate  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
J.  Oliver  Heslop,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  the  Cathedral,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Laing  Art  Gallery.  7.30  p.m. :  The 
Annual  Dinner  at  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on 
“  Elementary  Chemistry.”  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  Ootober  14. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— V isit  to  Durham 
Cathedral  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  M.A.)  and  to  Hexham  Abbey  (under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  C:  C.  Hodges.  F.S.A.).  [The  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  will  entertain  at  lunch  on 
Monday,  16th,  members  who  desire  to  extend  their 
Northern  Visit  to  Edinburgh  and  inspect  the  Goodyear 
Exhibition  of  Architectural  Refinements.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
ana  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  com ruunica- 
and  1Je  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
arainngs,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
°,r  f°r,  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED6 136611  dul)licated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

^“^'O'cations  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
me  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica- 

tSioS?”041'6  ““  U  ““  ot 

ngiad<h°essesUe(1  *°  declilie  Pointin&  out  books  and 

^  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
mwSrtJ " l6Dd  a1dl™?  for  Publication,  is  given 
S40,™  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing  when 
r  '  l1?’  the  Editor  who  retains  the  righto  refect 
+  Tbc  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
«ceptance.  fa  l  type  d°6S  not  necessarily  imply  its 

iSSM?  S  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
md  other  exclusively  busi- 
Ud  net  15  thlStor®  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 
s.  d. 

8  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 
4  0  „ 


Hard  Stocks . 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . . 

Facing  Stocks  ... 


ipers  . 


Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  6 


Ruabon  Facing  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks . .  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12 

Headers  .  11 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers...  16 
One  Side  and  two 


railway  depot. 


MEETINGS. 

irchitfii, lr.i  ,PluVAT-  October  6. 

and  Distribution  of  Prlza 

Wellesley  Harris 

hnitarulnZ  JL'  ?mber  and  Brains.”  6  pfm. 
Uvtrvool  October  9. 

rs'  S^S-nSf”!  p4£?te88  by 

SanUar,^^-?^'  October  11. 

J).  j.  Steegmann  on 

Royal  InstiJ^^,  OCTOBER  12. 

‘^^w^.-ReJemio^Lfh^M60^  (Ne™astle-on- 
o'Newcastleki-  thlce5tl0n  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
8'sJoP.m.  ‘eatthe  ®arras  Bridge  Assembly  RoS 

\?it>P‘rU'o,itPS “'“^““"-Harben  lecture, 

Qeratlng  Station,  Lots  rofri  fhoi  to„the  Electric 
n  .  l( ns-road,  Chelsea.  2.30  p.m. 

Jwal  Institute  Ootober  13. 


Two  Sides  and 

one  End  . 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers...  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints  14  0 

Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 2  0 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  “7 

Thames  Ballast .  5 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20 


less  than  best. 

0  per  yard,  delivered. 
9  „  „ 

per  ton,  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality  (continued). 

s.  d. 

Hopson  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  Moots  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

. .  ,  , ,  deld.  riy.  depdt. 

•1  „  I,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

1,  ,,  „  3  m.  sawn  both 

sides  random 
Blahs .  10 

<•  ••  ••  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „  ” 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r„  d 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „ 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

23  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  .  12  12  6  „  „ 

16  x  B  ,,  „  6  12  6  „ 

2C  x  10  best  Eureka 
unfading 

green  .  15  17  6  „ 

20  #12  „  „  18  7  6  „ 

15  x  10  „  „  13  5  0  „ 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  „ 

20x10  permanent 

green  . .  11  12  6  „  „ 

18  x  10  „  „  .9  12  6  „ 

16  x  8  „  .,  6  12  C 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .42  0  per  1000  at  riy.  top  St. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Rest  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .........  52  6  „  „  t 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  \\ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  ox- 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz,  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51 

Do.  Ornamental  do. . . .  54 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles  . .  3 

- „  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  ...... ........ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

BeBt  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  C  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4 

Valley  tiles  . . 8 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood, 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £ 

o xu.,  anu  0  in.  oy  y  m.  ana  am.  jj.  u 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  „ ,  0  10 

Deals :  seconds . . .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds  . .  0  10 

2  m.  by  4  lu,  and  it  iu.  by  6  in.,,,  w  0 
2  in.  by  4£  in.  and  2in.  by  5 in..,,  8  10 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10 


9  per  1000 
6 

i  per  doz. 


At  per  standard. 

£  b.  d. 


12  0  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 
0  „  „  „ 


Note.  The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

'Trey  Stone  Lime.. . 12b.  uu.  per  yarn,  aenvereu, 

btrar bridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  riy.  dpt. 

STONE. 

B  »th  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  . . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . . .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  dep6t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 


Ancaster  in  blocks 


1  10  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depot. 

1  10  » 


Greenshill  „  "" 

Darlev  Dale  in  blocks! 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

ClosehumRedFreestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  „  2 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality, 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10 

6  in.  sawn  two 
landings  to  _ _ 

(imdei :  40  tt.  roper.)  2  3  per  ft.  euper. 
6  m.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
Blabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  o 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0 
Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  f  t.c  ube, 

®  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super, 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  so 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fix  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in 

Sin.  by  9  in.  . . 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 13  10 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0 
ersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 21  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0 

Battens . 13  10  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in. by  11  in.  16  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10 

.  il  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10 
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most  part  to  such  matters  as  disputes 
as  to  appointments  of  particular  vicars, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  pertinent  to  an 
essay  on  the  fabric.  One,  however,  of 
these  references  may  be  cited,  as  it 
relates  to  the  church  itself.  In  October, 
1467,  Abbot  William  Albon  proceeded 
to  Watford  for  performing  the  ceremony 
of  “  reconciling  ”  the  parish  church. 
It  had  become  polluted  by  the  negligence 
of  two  parish  clerks,  who  had  caused,  or 
permitted,  certain  bloodshedding  within 
its  walls.  The  church  was,  therefore, 
closed  to  every  kind  of  divine  service 
until  ceremonially  cleansed.  The 
solemn  office  of  reconciliation  of  a 
polluted  sanctuary  was  an  episcopal 
function,  but  mitred  abbots  were,  as  a 
rule,  permitted,  by  papal  dispensation, 
to  consecrate  and  reconcile  churches 
which  were  in  their  own  gift.  The 
town  of  Watford  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
this  affray  in  their  church,  for  the  Abbot 
remained  there  for  two  days,  having  in 
his  train  twenty- four  mounted  attendants, 
as  well  as  eight  of  his  monks.  The 
whole  cost  of  their  entertainment  had  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  parishioners.  Such 
expenses  doubtless  acted  well  in  ruder 
times  as  a  check  on  brawling  in  church. 

- - 

NOTES. 

The  report  of  the  Cominis- 
Abbey?  sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 

as  to  the  condition  of  work 
on  Tintern  Abbey  during  last  year, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  that 
in  some  respects  the  vesting  of  these 
interesting  and  charming  ruins  in  the 
Government  came  none  too  soon.  The 
east  window  was  in  so  dangerous  a 
state,  especially  the  large  centre  mullion 
and  the  remains  of  the  tracery  in  the  head 
of  the  window,  that  the  stonework  has 
consequently  had  to  be  reset.  This  and 
other  work  seems  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  a  purely  conservative  spirit, 
and  was  necessary  if  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey  were  not  to  become  more  ruinous. 
Some  visitors  have  already  complained 
that  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  Tintern 
has  been  lost  by  this  work.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  sometimes  no  choice 
either  between  the  loss  of  the  mediaeval 
feeling  and  the  loss  of  the  building. 
Ruins  will  not  always  remain  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  state,  and  it  is  impossible,  if 
work  is  done,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
poetic  feeling  which  comes  from  the 
sight  of  time-affected  buildings — moss 
and  ivy  covered.  We  somewhat  regret, 
however,  to  notice  that  “  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made,”  “  the 
dwarf  wall  of  the  cloisters  and  the  drains 
from  the  lavatory  ”  have  been  laid 
bare.  The  charm  of  Tintern  arises  from 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  grace 
of  its  remaining  part,  and  to  make  it  a 
mere  archaeological  curiosity  would  be 
to  rob  it  of  the  loveliness  which  surrounds 
it,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  mere  museum. 
“  The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the 
sky,”  as  Wordsworth  found  in  1798 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  at  Tintern,  is  what 
one  comes  to  this  delightful  spot  to  enjoy. 

Workmen’s  IN  the  recent  Parliamentary 
compensation  paper  dealing  with  the 

statistics.  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts  and  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  it  is 
shewn  that  the  number  of  cases  carried  to 


the  Court  of  Appeal  showed  a  decrease 
for  the  year  1904  as  compared  with  the 
year  1903,  although  the  number  of  cases 
brought  in  the  County  Court  showed  an 
increase.  This  is  evidence  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  the  extraordinary  form 
in  which  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts  were  drafted  are  at  last  being 
elucidated.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
cases  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  is 
very  large  indeed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  Acts  were  an  attempt  at 
rustic  justice — i.e.,  Acts  which  illiterate 
men  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  without  legal  assistance.  Of  cases  of 
death  in  England  and  Wales  out  of  which 
claims  arose  the  number  was  2,065,  and 
of  these  524  were  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  not  necessarily  of  trial,  since 
some  were  settled  after  the  institution  of 
proceedings.  No  percentage  can  be  given 
in  the  case  of  injured  persons,  since  no 
machinery  exists  for  obtaining  exact 
statistics  of  persons  suffering  an  injury 
incapacitating  them  for  more  than  four¬ 
teen  days.  The  evidence  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  showed  that 
the  number  of  cases  litigated  was  small 
in  comparison  with  those  settled  by 
arrangement,  and  the  year  1904  seems  to 
have  proved  no  exception. to  those  dealt 
with  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 


By-laws  A  public  inquiry  has  been 
“Lodgfng-  held  before  one  of  the  in- 
Houses.”  spectors  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  connexion  with  the  new  by¬ 
laws  regulating  lodging-houses  proposed 
by  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council,  and 
the  chief  subject  of  complaint  seems  to 
have  been  the  registration  of  such  houses 
without  notice.  It  was  stated  that  the 
giving  of  notice  had  not  been  sanctioned 
in  any  by-laws  made  since  1897,  as  it 
defeated  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
A  much  more  important  point  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  definition  of  what  is  to  be 
included  in  the  word  “  lodging-house.” 
In  such  by-laws  the  definition  generally 
adopted  is  “  a  house  or  part  of  a  house 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by 
members  of  more  than  one  family.”  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  definition  is  far 
too  wide  ;  it  includes  houses  let  in  Harley- 
street  to  two  medical  men,  and  may  even 
embrace  a  house  where  one  boarder  or 
even  a  child  is  taken  in.  This  was 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  as  it  cannot  have  been  seriously 
intended  that  such  houses  should  be 
subject  to  inspection  and  to  cleansing  and 
limewashing  at  stated  times.  If  section 
94  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891 — the  section  under  which  such  by¬ 
laws  are  made — is  studied,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Act  contemplates  the  sanitary 
authority  making  and  enforcing  such 
by-laws  as  are  requisite  for  “  fixing  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a 
house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in 
lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more 
than  one  family  and  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  a  house  so  let  or  occupied,” 
and  the  other  provisions  are  all  made 
subject  to  this.  The  by-laws  which  do 
not  fix  the  number  therefore  deliberately 
fail  in  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature.  These  by-laws  have  already 
been  the  subject  of  judicial  comment  in 
reported  cases,  some  of  which  were  noted 
by  us  in  our  issue  of  February  13,  1904, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  held  to  be 
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Itesistration  of  k  CORIOU3  point  on  1UQ^  1 
Motor-cars,  car  law  was  decided  §  j 

was  properly  covered  by  the  manl* 

turers  general  identification  mark  a 
being  used  on  trial  only.  The  evident 
was  that  the  machinery,  or  chaw  2 
new,  but.  the  body  of  the  car  was  old 
and  the  bonnet  was  old,  these  portion 
being  used  only  to  enable  the  madam, 
te?tef  The  magistrate  decided 
that  the  body  of  the  car  formed  no  part 
of  the  machinery  to  be  tested,  and 
dismissed  the  summons.  The  learned 
magistrate  observed  that  the  question 
to  be  determined  was,  What  is  a  motor¬ 
car  ?  and  that  the  present  case  had 
not  been  contemplated  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  A  motor-car  is  defined  by  reference 
to  the  Locomotives  on  Highwavs  Act, 
1896,  as  any  vehicle  propelled  by  mechani¬ 
cal  power  under  a  certain  weight,  so  it 
is  certain  that  the  vehicle  in  question  was 
a  motor-car,  and  the  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  rather  of  fact.  Was  the 
car  under  the  exemption  contained  in 
section  2  ( b )  of  the  Motor-Car  Act,  19031 
That  exemption  applies  only  to  "any 
car  on  trial  after  completion  or  on  trial 
by  an  intending  purchaser.”  and  motor¬ 
car  manufacturers  should  accept  the 
above  decision  with  caution.  If  the 
above  car  was  not  intended  to  be  sold 
as  it  stood  on  the  old  body,  the  contention 
that  it  was  completed  would  seem 
impossible  to  be  sustained,  and  if  it 
was  not  being  tried  by  an  intending 
purchaser  it  would  appear  not  exempt. 
The  magistrate’s  decision  has  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  a  superior 
court,  might  consider  the  letter  of  the  law. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Tim, 
SXT  October  2,  that  the  Kent 
County  Council  have  agreed 
bo  a  proposal”  that  certain  roads  shall  be 
treated  with  tar  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  dust  raised  by  motor-cars,  and  that 
the  cost  shall  be  shared  between  the 
County  Council  and  t  he  District  Councils. 
The  Urban  Rural  District  Council 
(Canterbury)  has  circulated  a  letter 
throughout  the  county  saying  that, 
having  regard  to  the  heavy  expenditure 
already  incurred  upon  the  roads  m 
Kent,  ‘  they  view  with  dismay  this 
proposal  to  increase  the  burden, 
letter  very  properly  points  out  tha 
roads  have  proved  adequate  or 
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purposes  of  the  public,  and  that  no 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  dust 
before  the  advent  of  the  motor-car,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  motor-cars  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  the  District  Councils, 
although  house  property  contiguous  to 
the  roads  has  been  seriously  depreciated. 
Kent  is  a  very  great  sufferer  by  the 
motor-car  traffic  from  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  depreciation  in  property  from 
dust  is  not  limited  to  house  property, 
but  is  equally  serious  to  the  fruit  and 
hops.  The  persons  who  have  to  expend 
money  to  abate  this  nuisance  should 
certainly  not  be  those  who  have  already 
suffered  so  severely  in  pocket  by  its 
creation.  The  migratory  motorist  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  use  of  the  roads  for  business 
purposes,  and  the  ratepayers  should  not 
be  taxed  for  his  convenience. 


Coagt  The  recent  northerly  gale 
Defences.  and  consequent  high  tides 
have  been  followed  by  the 
usual  record  of  damage  to  the  cliffs  and 
protective  works  at  various  exposed 
places  on  the  Bast  Coast.  At  Scar¬ 
borough  the  new  marine  drive,  still  under 
construction,  along  the  front  of  Castle 
Hill,  was  once  more  in  trouble.  Some 
60  ft.  of  the  wall  were  demolished,  and 
about  100  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  paving, 
together  with  a  considerable  length  of 
iron  railing,  were  washed  away.  The 
new  protective  works  at  Southwold 
"ere  virtually  destroyed,  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  the  cliff,  undermined  by 
the  water,  have  been  carried  away. 
In  contrast  to  the  feeble  resistance  offered 
by  massive  works  built  upon  easily 
destroyed  foundations,  we  have  ample 
proof  of  the  efficient  protection  afforded 
| tfle  sand  dunes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
these  natural  defences,  bound  together 
hy  the  marrum  grass,  withstand  the  action 
of  wave  and  tide,  while  the  more  ambi- 
wus  works  of  man  perish  ignominiously. 
the  lesson  is  that  in  coast  protection 
"°rks  of  the  future  far  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  accumulation  of 
shingle  and  sand  by  means  of  groynes, 
ian  to  the  building  of  expensive  and 
He  masonry  walls  and  other  works. 
Ihe  sea  must  be  humoured  rather  than 
defied. 


The  Considerable  interest  at 
at  Budapest.  ta?^es  to  the  chain-cabli 
,  bridge  at  Budapest  as  i 

aMsome  example  of  construction  anc 
an  embodiment  of  the  most  advancec 
^pension-bridge  design.  Crossing  tin 
Danube  in  a  single  span  of  957  ft.  betweer 
of7S>the  bridge  has  a  total  lengtl 
Mob  ft.  and  a  width  of  about  60  ft 
ie  towers  at  each  end  are  hinged  or 
. ee  pivots  attached  to  cast-iron  platei 
t?°.e  top  of  the  piers  at  each  side  o: 
J  nvf ’  thus  permitting  the  towers  t( 
move  shghtiy  in  response  to  the  varyim 
Hu  °f  * le  ca^es>  The  cables  are  buili 
J  °,  ey®hars  and  comprise  two  pairs 
brid  ab0Vn  tbe  otlher  at  each  side  of  th< 
..if1  tllei  upper  cables  passing  ovei 
es>  and  the  lower  cables  being  fixec 
sti<L.,e  1to?rer  heads.  The  platform  if 
Kirdcrf  ,by,.tw0  longitudinal  lattice 
bri,  ,  extf  ^om  end  to  end  of  the 
by  ^  lateral.  bracing  is  provided 
LP;n  r  lattlce  girders  and  counter 

,nsil  M°r  eai;h  len§tl1  of  20  ft- 

girders  being  attached  to  tin 


suspenders  at  the  cross-girder  connexions. 
In  one  respect  the  new  bridge  is  open  to 
criticism,  for,  instead  of  stiffening  the 
platforms  in  the  manner  described,  it 
would  have  been  preferable  if  the  cables 
themselves  had  been  incorporated  into 
parabolic  ribs.  This  type  of  design 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
marked  increase  of  stiffness  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction 
by  a  considerable  amount. 


Modem  J udging  by  the  returns  for 

Locomotives.  1904,  railway  companies  have 
ample  reason  for  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  larger  types  of  locomotives  which 
have  been  introduced  upon  their  systems. 
So  far  as  concerns  goods  traffic  alone, 
the  companies  carried  last  year  34  million 
tons  more  merchandise  than  in  1901, 
with  a  saving  of  nearly  18  million  train- 
miles  and  a  reduction  of  71,000Z.  in 
wages.  If  the  same  amount  of  traffic 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  methods 
followed  in  1901,  fully  32  million  more 
train-miles  would  have  been  run  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  wages 
bill.  The  figures  afford  a  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
the  advance  of  locomotive  design,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  the  companies  is 
by  no  means  shared  by  engine  drivers 
and  firemen,  for,  as  stated  this  week 
by  the  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  hundreds 
of  the  men  are  now  out  of  employment, 
hundreds  of  drivers  are  reduced  to 
firing,  and  hundreds  of  firemen  to 
cleaning.  The  position  is  one  which 
railway  employees  very  naturally  regard 
with  anxiety — a  mental  condition  that 
will  most  likely  be  aggravated  as  electric 
traction  comes  more  and  more  into  use. 


Railway  The  North  of  Scotland  is 
Amalgamation  not  a  little  perturbed,  almost 
in  Scotland.  -.11,1  i 

excited,  by  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  Highland  Railway 
Company  with  the  Great  North  of  Scot¬ 
land  Railway.  The  headquarters  of  the 
first  company  is  Inverness,  of  the  second 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness  will,  under  the 
proposed  arrangement,  lose  the  business 
which  arises  to  the  city  from  this  fact. 
But  the  arrangement,  when  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  boards  of  directors,  will  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  shareholders  and  by 
Parliament.  It  is  by  no  means  as  yet 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  matter  will  go 
through,  especially  as  it  arouses  so  much 
local  feeling.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  shareholders  if  fairly  worked  out,  and 
it  should  also  be  a  benefit  to  the  Highlands 
by  the  creation  of  one  strong  company 
in  place  of  two  rather  weak  financially. 
There  is  now  very  little  competition 
between  the  two  companies,  for  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland’s  territory 
extends  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  High¬ 
land  Railway,  and  therefore  the  public 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  competing 
systems  is  not  in  jeopardy  under  the 
proposed  arrangement. 


No.  17,  Writing  to  the  Times,  Mr. 
innerTempied E.  S.  Mostyn  Pryce  tells  one 
Gate.  or  £W0  fresh  facts  which 
appear  to  relate  to  the  house  of  which  the 
original  front  may  now  be  seen  in  situ, 
having  been  restored,  together  with  the 


painted  ceiling,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  under  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke’s 
superintendence.  Mr.  Mostyn  Pryce 
says  that  among  his  muniments  at 
Gunley  is  a  parchment  dated  February  5, 
1656,  which  recites  that  Richard  Pryce, 
of  Gunley,  a  member  of  the  Barebones 
Parliament,  had  in  that  year  “lately 
purchased  of  the  Protector  under  an 
Acte  for  selling  the  houses  manors  and 
lands  heretofore  belonging  to  the  late 
King  Queene  &  Prince  all  that  House 
and  Stables  situat  lyeing  and  being  in 
the  Citie  and  Countie  of  Middlesex.”  As 
Richard  Pryce’s  last  will  of  February  20, 
1674,  contains  no  mention  of  “  The 
Dutchy  House  ”  he  infers  that  at  the 
Restoration  Richard  Pryce  “  restored  ” 
the  property,  but  he  is  somewhat  at  fault 
in  his  chronology  in  adding,  “  and  we 
further  know  that  the  ancient  palace 
was  Royal  property  again  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.”  The  traditionary  association 
of  the  house  with  Henry  Vill.  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  cannot  be  sustained  ;  there 
is  however  reason  to  believe  it  contained 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  the  time  of  James  I.’s  son, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  In  a  “  Note  ”  in  our  issue  of 
January  21  last  we  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  building,  and  of  its  predecessor 
bought  by  Richard  Tottell  in  1556, 
showing  that  the  present  house  is  identical 
with  the  Prince’s  Arms,  afterwards  the 
Fountain  Tavern,  which,  together  with 
the  Inner  Temple  gateway  and  the  narrow 
house  over  the  gate,  one  John  Bennett 
rebuilt  in  1610,  in  covenant  with  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The 
gateway  is  to  be  set  back  in  alignment 
with  the  former  frontage,  so  that  the 
“  jettie  ”  of  Bennett’s  building  again 
projects  over  the  pavement. 

Mr.  John  Baillie’s  Gallery 
Baiffle’filiiery.  at  No.  1,  Prinoe’s-terraoe, 

Bayswater,  is  at  present 
given  over  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sketches  by  Mr.  C.  Percival  Small 
and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Roughton  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  curious  paintings  and  handi¬ 
craft  from  Tibet.  Mr.  Small’s  drawings 
are  on  a  high  plane  of  excellence — 
quiet,  refined  work  recalling  that  of  the 
water-colourist  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
treatment  of  No.  14,  “  Heathland,” 
without  the  exquisite  detail  of  John 
Ruslan’s  drawing,  reminds  us  of  his 
work.  “  Harwich  Harbour  ”  is  a  study  of 
atmospheric  effect,  as  also  is  the  drawing 
entitled  “  Frosty  Morning  ” ;  both  these 
subjects  are  difficult  ones,  and  in  both 
the  theatrical  element  has  been  avoided 
and  nature  portrayed  as  seen  by  an 
artist.  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a 
delicate  drawing.  “  Trimley,  Suffolk,” 
and  “  A  Sunny  Corner  ”  are  full  of 
colour  and  sunshine.  “  The  London 
Sketches  ”  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Roughton  are 
valuable  records  of  vanishing  corners  of 
Old  London,  but  they  lack  the  inspiration 
.of  artistic  handling.  The  collection  of 
paintings  and  curios  from  Tibet  are 
interesting  as  the  native  work  of  a 
comparatively  unknown  country. 


The  Black-  An  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
Frame  sketch  members  of  the  Black- Frame 
club'  Sketch  Club  is  now  on  view 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
Why  a  society  shouid  pledge  themselves 
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to  black  frames  we  do  not  know.  If 
frames  have  to  be  uniform  we  prefer 
them  in  gold.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
some  pictures  look  best  in  black  frames 
and  some  in  gold,  while  others  will 
look  better  in  white  than  in  either  black 
or  gold.  The  most  successful  picture¬ 
framing  at  an  exhibition  that  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  was  that  shown  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes  some  years 
ago  when  they  were  holding  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  their  paintings  in  Bond-street. 
The  Black-Frame  Sketch  Club  include 
some  clever  artists  among  their  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Amongst  much  that  is  clever  and 
nothing  else  Mr.  F.  Heath’s  work  stands 
out ;  it  is  broad  in  treatment,  clean  in 
colour,  and  shows  healthy  sentiment. 
The  “  Story  of  Susette  ”  (No.  73)  is 
delightful.  Both  in  this  picture  and  in 
157,  “  A  Prayer  to  St.  Barbe,”  the 
figures  are  finely  done  ;  from  study  such 
as  these  indicate,  good  work  should 
follow.  Mr.  Paul  Paul’s  “A  Breezy 
Day  ”  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Scott’s  “  Port  St. 
Michel,  Paris,”  are  noticeable  drawings, 
as  also  is  that  by  Mr.  S.  I.  L.  Birch  entitled 
“  Carn  Dhu,  Lamorna.”  Mr.  T.  T. 
Blaycoclc  shows  a  large  number  of 
drawings,  the  most  satisfactory  of  which 
perhaps  is  No.  20,  “A  Dusty  Koad.” 
Mr.  Reginald  Frampton’s  “  St. 
Dorothea  ”  is  an  ambitiously  handled 
subject  of  unsatisfying  quality.  The 
drawings  on  the  screen  by  I.  Friedensen 
are  some  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition. 


Although  the  Bristol  Cor- 
T,Gorge.°n  poration  have  been  so  far 
influenced  by  public  opinion 
as  to  form  a  special  committee  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Avon  banks,  matters 
do  not  progress  very  rapidly  in  the 
desired  direction.  We  believe  that  the 
Corporation  have  already  decided  to  find 
some  source  of  supply  for  road  metal 
away  from  the  Avon  gorge  quarries,  and 
have  approached  the  chief  landowner 
with  a  view  to  arranging  for  the  purchase 
of  the  wooded  banks  now  in  course  of 
spoliation.  For  the  moment,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  hitch  in 
the  negotiations,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  Avon  Gorge  Preservation 
Committee  are  by  no  means  relaxing 
their  persistent  efforts  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  successful  conclusion,  so 
that  the  beautiful  gorge  of  the  Avon 
may  be  preserved  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  for  all  time. 


Cottage  Hospital,  Abertillery. — It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  new  cottage  Hospital  at  Aber- 
tillery,  Mon.,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  hospital 
committee  recently,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Sheppard,  of 
Newport,  was  appointed  architect  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  hospital. 

Carpenters’  Company. — For  the  examination 
held  at  King’s  College  last  week,  in  connexion 
with  the  two  scholarships  presented  by  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Company,  there  were  twenty-one  entries, 
and  Messrs.  Thos.  W.  Bricknell  and  H.  Cook  were 
the  successful  candidates. 

Reopening  op  the  St.  Andrew’s  Halls, 
Glasgow. — Considerable  alteration  has  been 
made  to  the  interior  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Halls, 
Glasgow.  The  principal  change  in  the  large  hall 
has  been  made  in  the  back  gallery,  where  the 
pillars  have  been  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
halls  have  undergone  renovation  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  painting  and  decoration,  and  also  the 
furnishings.  The  grand  organ  lias  been  re¬ 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  London,  and 
a  new  case  of  Austrian  wainscot  oak  has  been 
erected  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  B.  M‘Donald, 
City  Engineer.  The  blowing  apparatus  is  worked 
by  three  high-pressure  engines  by  Messrs.  T. 
Melvin  &  Sons,  engineers,  Glasgow. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  - 
Arts  has  this  term  received  twenty-two  lady 
students  out  of  a  total  of  10/  ;  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  has  ever  been  seen  there  before. 

At  the  Academie  des  Beaux -Arts  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  spirited  contest  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  places  formerly  occupied  by 
Henner  and  Bouguereau.  The  list  of  can¬ 
didates  increases  daily;  and  includes,  besides 
the  veteran  painters  Harpigmes  and  Ziem 
(who  may  be  chosen,  but  who  will  not  actively 
put  themselves  forward),  the  names  of  Tony 
Robert-Fleury  (President  of  the  Old  Salon). 
Besnard,  Gabriel  Ferrier,  Chartran,  Tou- 
douze,  Albert  Maignan,  Gervex,  and  Raphael 
Collin.  The  election  will  be  made  between 
the  21st  and  the  28th  inst. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
referred  the  other  day  to  a  scheme  for  the 
erection,  on  the  site  of  the  Tuileries,  of  a 
very  large  building  with  a  central  dome, 
which  was  to  form  the  new  National  Library 
and  Reading-Room.  Such  a  scheme  has 
actually  been  suggested  by  M.  Bouchot,  the 
curator  of  the  print-room  in  the  present 
establishment;  but,  though  very  tempting, 
it  is  far  too  magnificent  for  execution,  at 
present  at  all  events.  The  cost,  which  M. 
Bouchot  himself  estimates  at  fifty  million 
francs  (two  million  sterling),  might  no  doubt 
be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  sale  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the.  present  National  Library; 
but  even  with  this  assistance  it  would  be 
too  much  for  the  budget  of  the  present 
Government,  which  can  only  allow  the  archi¬ 
tect,  M.  Pascal,  an  annual  expenditure  of 
300,000  francs.  It  will  take  nine  or  ten 
years,  at  this  moderate  annual  credit,'  to 
complete  the  whole  of  the  work  now  in 
progress  (commenced  in  1898)  ;  but  the  new 
reading-room,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda, 
will  be  finished  shortly,  as  also  the  block  of 
building  next  to  the  Rue  Vivienne.  It  is 
not  likely  therefore  that  Parliament  will 
vote  an  immense  sum  of  money  for  a  new 
and  larger  scheme;  nor,  probably  will  the 
public  look  favourably  on  a  project  which 
to  a  great  extent  would  deprive  them  of  the 
lawns  and  the  statuary  which  now  decorate 
the  site  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  plans  for  the  Metropolitan  line  from 
north  to  south  of  Paris  have  been  approved. 
The  central  line  will  start  from  the  Gare 
Mont-Parnasse,  following  the  lines  of  the 
Boulevards  Mont-Parnasse  and  Raspail, 
and  dividing  into  two  tubular  sections  at  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain ;  these  will  pass 
under  the  Seine' below  the  Pont  de  la  Con¬ 
corde.  On  the  right  bank  the  double  tube 
railway  will,  run  to  the  Rue  Royale,  where 
it  will  become  single  and  will  go  round  the 
Madeleine  to  gain  the  St.  Lazare  terminus 
by  the  line  of  Rue  Tronchet  and  Rue  du 
Havre.  This  new  line  is  the  scheme  of  M. 
Bechmann.  Director  of  the  “  Compagnie 
Nord-Sud,”  and  who  was  the  colleague  of 
Alphand  and  Belgrand  in  carrying  out  the 
gTeat  sanitation  scheme  by  which  the  sewage 
of  Paris  was  taken  to  the  plain  of  Acheres. 

The  Mairie  of  the  Xth  Arrondissement. 
of  which  M.  Rouyer  was  the  architect  (and 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
April  11,  1896),  has  remained  .still  unfinished 
in  regard  to  its  decoration.  The  Municipal 
Council  have  now  taken  the  matter  up,  and 
have  selected  the  artists  who  are  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  building.  The  two 
principal  fronts  are  to  be  decorated  with 
eight  stone  statues  symbolising  the  principal 
industries  of  the  quarter.  Those  on  the  fagade 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin  are  to 
represent  river  navigation,  glass-work,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  ceramic1  ware;  these  will  be 
executed  by  MM.  Barrau,  Deniable,  Moncel 
and  Lareh'e.  The  four  on  the  fagade  to¬ 
wards  the  Chateau  d’Eau  are  to  represent 
silversmith’s  work,  artificial  flowers,  per¬ 
fumery,  and  theatrical  art.  They  will  be 
executed  by  MM.  Carlus,  Causse,  Chretien, 
and  Gaston  Leroux.  In  the  interior  M. 
Henri  Martin  is  to  take  in  hand  the  large 
panel  in  the  Salle  des  Manages,  and  a 
number  of  other  artists,  among  whom  are 
MM.  Paul  Baudoiiin  and  Beroud,  are  to 
paint  the  vertical  panels  and  the  ceilings 
of  the  two  rooms  which  adjoin  the  Salle 
des  Fetes.  A  sum  of  118,000  francs  has 
been  voted  for  the  work. 

M.  Girault,  the  architect  of  the  Petit 
Palais,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
been  preparing  a  plan  for  increasing  the 


collection,  which  ale  Z  !n  th«  < 
large  space,  to  be  scatt«e<l  over  » 

T  »  « 

story,  winch  has  l,eell  ■  \  ' 

private  exhibitions  i,  -v >«  for 

entirely  to  the  per,„MeBt  >  -total 
mgs  (including  those  of  P,,v“  1  I  *»■ 
'"t he™?’  sculpture  moM,0”"'1). 

The  Carnavalet  Museum  is  in  t 
extended,  and  the  airs™™  ,  “*  j 
work  will  be  one  of  the  S ¥  f”  th»  . 
the  Municipal  Council  after  th  ^lngs  ietore  i 
present  galleries  £  TH 

store-rooms  of '  the,  mmm  “j>£| 
interest  which  cannot  at  p  eL°  bH 
h-b;ted.  The  alterations  at  Witl  T 
V.He  wil  also  shortly  occupy  ,  “ 
ot  the  Council.  The  Casern,  yl  -  llM 
Place  Lobau,  having  become  ii"**"1’  " 
of  the  Municipality?  SCX&TS? 
ment  is  to  be  transferred  there  J£| 
new  Council-room  built  in  it,  jAS» 
is  to  be  on  a  semi-circular  plan,  whiih  wi 
necessitate  a  considerable  ink®"  21 
exterior  design  of  the  ttitel  do  Vi  i  , 
side  next  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 


VP ,  ,  e  1,0  uivon. 

1  he  Musee  de  Marine  is  now  to 
a  part  of  the  art  galleries  of  the  C 
and  in  preparation  for  this  tiansfoSl 
a  number  of  historic  or  pre-histcric  obJn 
brought  home  by  navigators  or  exnloreri 
are  being  transferred  from  it  t0  the  Musi 
a®.  St.  Germain.  The  Chinese  and  Jai  l 
objects  lormmg  the  Mac-Mahon  ,0|Li« 
will  be  removed  to  the  Trocadero;  and  th, 
sWps  are  to  be  temoved  to  thi 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  where,  the  militan 
museum  is  already  formed.  The  nreseii 
contents  will  thus  be  entirely  dispersed 
and  the  galleries  left  free  for  receiving  son* 
of  the  art-treasures  of  the  Louvre  for  whirl 
space  is  at  present  wanting. 

M.  Blavette,  the  architect  to  the  Natun 
History  Museum,  has  presented  to  the  de 
partment  of  “  Batiments  Civils”  a  plan  fo: 
a  large  rotunda  building  to  be  erected  it 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  near  Rue  Cuvier 
for  the  larger  wild  beasts,  which  are  a 
present  very  badly  housed.  The  centre  o 
the  rotunda,  which  will  be  elliptical  on  plan 
is  to  be  occupied  by  a  basin  of  water  sur 
rounded  by  partems  of  flowers,  with  a  largi 
gallery  for  the  public  between  these  am 
the  cages.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  a  millioi 
and  a  half  of  francs. 

Work  is  to  be  commenced  soon  for  th 
re-building  of  the  Ecole  Polvtechnique,  it 
which  the  first  step  will  be  the  demolitioi 
of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Descartes,  which  i 
present  forms  the  Cour  d’honneur  of  thi 
Ecole. 

An  interesting  piece  of  work  is  abou1 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  church  of  Sain: 
Sulpice,  the  north  fagade  of  which  is  to  h 
decorated  according  to  a  design  made,  it 
1724,  by  Frangois  Dumont.  The  model  foi 
this  has  been  accidentally  discovered'  in  i 
Toom  in  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  model 
shows  a  circular  pediment  terminated  bj 
groups  of  children,  and  with  a  central 
design  in  which  the  Pontifical  Tiara  and 
Keys  are  combined  beneath  a  cross.  The 
whole  design  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
place  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
oveT  the  north  porch.  The  work  is  under 
taken  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  sup 
port  of  the  Vieux  Paris  Committee. 


Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Ketteris'c.  I 
3  foundation  stones  were  recently  laid  of  al 
f  Primitive  Methodist  church  which  is  being 
cted  in  Bath-road,  Kettering.  The  building* 
being  constructed  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Drever,  o 
t- to  ring,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Buttery  « 1 
d,  architects,  of  Moseley,  and  will  provide  l 
ommodation  for  about  650  people.  j 

Ph eatre,  EDINBUROH.-At  the  EdinbuJ  I 

an  of  Guild  Court,  on  the  29th  tilt.,  the  I 
•e  passed  for  the  new  theatre  which 
erected  by  the  Edinburgh  Construction  .  I 
ly  at  the  comer  of  Leven-street  and  j 
jet  It  will  be  a  three-tier  theatre,  ami  I 
litorium  will  be  200  ft.  in  length  a<  i  ' 
Cta  breadth.  Th.  min 
m  Leven-street,  an4  there  will  I*  ”  ,  ” 

nr  both  sides— Tarvitystreet  and 

ich  runs  parallel  'ntlut-  T  «  ^  ^ 

•T.  D.  Swanston,  Kirkoaldv.  and  -  - 
triann  Gnat-bridge, 
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THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Olympia  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  What  it  has  to  teach 
can  easily  be  learned,  and  one  is  not  oppressed 
with  a  multiplicity  of  exhibits.  The  recent 
electrical  exhibitions  at  Pai'is,  Dusseldorf,  and 
St.  Louis  were  almost  too  large.  Unless  one 
specialised  in  a  particular  department,  it  was 
hopeless  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  manufacturing  world.  The  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  is  more  for  the  user  of  elec¬ 
tricity  than  for  the  manufacturer,  and  is 
proving  a  success. 

The  Robertson  Electric  Lamp  Company  and 
the  Edison  &  Swan  United  Electric  Light 
Company  have  turned  their  stands  into  minia¬ 
ture  factories,  so  that  the  process  of  making 
glow  lamps  can  be  watched,  and  the  skill  of 
the  workgirls  will  be  found  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  last  electrical  exhibition  in 
London  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1892. 
Glow  lamps  were  then  3s.  9d.  each,  and  prac¬ 
tically  _  the  only  type  of  arc  lamp  was  the 
“open”  arc.  Although  the  price  of  glow 
lamps  is  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  was 
fourteen  years  ago,  yet  their  finish  is  much 
better,  and  their  efficiency  and  durability 
have  very  considerably  increased.  Of  the 
many  hundred  arc  lamps  exhibited  hardly  any 
are  of  the  “open”  type,  the  majority  being 
either  “flame”  arcs — that  is,  arcs  which 
burn  between  carbons  which  have  cores  con¬ 
taining  various  chemical  salts— or  “enclosed” 
arcs,  which  are  entirely  sci-eened  from  the  air, 
and  the  carbons  of  which,  consequently,  last 
ten  times  as  long  as  when  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  distinct  feature  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  number  of  arc  lamps  exhibited. 
We  were  sorry,  however,  that  no  firm  ex¬ 
hibited  the  magnetite  arc  lamp  of  Professor 
,  Steinmetz,  of  America.  The  chief  novelties 
exhibited  were  tantalum  lamps,  osmium 
lamps,  and  mercury  vapour  lamps  of  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  pattern.  Many  forms 
of  electric  radiators  for  heating  are  shown, 
and  the  Dowsing  Company  have,  an  attractive 
exhibit  of.  electric  cooking.  The  Post  Office 
exhibit  is  not  unlike  that  shown  at  the 
crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  but  we  have  now 
a  large- exhibit  by  the  Marconi  Company,  who 
show  all  the  apparatus  required  for  wireless 
elegraphy.  The  most  useful  exhibits  are 
those  which  illustrate  the  various  uses  to 
which  small  motors  may  be  put.  We  think 
that  it  would  have  been  in  the  interests  of 
the  electrical  industry  if  greater  attention 
had  been  given  to  this  point  by  exhibitors. 
Electricians  are  able  to  appreciate  the  various 
uses  of  motors,  but  the  public  will  not  buy 
them  until  they  actually  see  them  driving 
sewing  machines  or  brushing  boots.  The 
varieties  of  electric  motors  which  bewildered 
•he  public  in  1892  have  been  reduced  to  a 
ew  standard  types.  They  are  now  nearly 
sit  protected.”  They  have  generally  four 
poles,  laminated  pole  pieces,  slotted*  arma¬ 
tures  and  self-oiling  bearings.  Carbon 
rushes  also  are  practically  always  used, 
ttore  is  much  to  interest  the  technical  ex- 
Pert,  and  even  the  scientist  in  the  exhibition. 
We  have  never  seen  a  neater  application  of 
,Pe  principle  of  resonance  to  a  measuring 
instrument  than  that  shown  in  Frahm’s  speed 
indicator,  shown  by  Messrs.  Lucy  &  Co. 

the  General  Post  Office  exhibits  both  an 
historical  and  a  modern  section.  The  former 
V  , more  general  interest  than  the  latter, 
'mch  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
e  egraph  expert.  A  high-speed  duplex  auto- 
atic  apparatus,  with  repeater,  is  shown  in 
working  order.  This  is  the  method  adopted 
.V  the  Post  Office  for  transmitting  press  and 
pecial  news.  The  message  is  first  recorded 
n  slips  of  paper  by  punching  holes  in  them, 
e  sequence  of  the  holes  expressing  the 
ords  in  the  Morse  code.  The  rest  of  the 
nsnussion  is;  entirely  automatic.  Quad- 
Ptex  apparatus  is  also  shown  for  sending 
.ur  messages  simultaneously  by  a  single 
Tnr?j  tw°  g°i,ng  one  way,  and  two  the  other. 
®.“e  historical  section  Wheatstone’s  instru- 
it,  Bright’s  bell,  Var ley’s  relay,  and 
omscns  (Lord  Kelvin’s)  electrometer  are 
BwA  '  ^  telegraph  pole,  damaged  by  wood- 
LC0JS>  and  Cooke’s  original  goose  quill  fn- 
kv?  are  interesting  and  curious.  The 
.1  .  °[  the  Marconi  Company,  which  is 

'  ,.in  the  gallery,  is  instructive,  and  the 
an,Klng.  °t  the  apparatus  is  much  simpler 
rnh,  ,easier  to  understand  than  the  compli- 
tej  c,  aatomatic  devices  used  in  multiplex 
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Manufacturers  are  well  represented.  The 
stands  of  Messrs.  Drake  &  Gorham  are  par¬ 
ticularly  instructive.  No.  3,  which  is  labelled 
“general  estate  appliances,”  shows  a  three- 
throw  pump,  a  cream  separator,  a  churn 
etc.,  all  driven  electrically.  Full  data  as  to 
the  cost  can  also  be  obtained.  They  show  a 
working  model  of  a  service  lift  on  the  push¬ 
button  control  system,  which  is  getting  so 
popular.  A  dining  table,  tastefully  arranged, 
the  lamps  being  supplied  with  current  by 
white  silk  flexible  cord,  is  shown  in  their 
third  exhibit  (55  and  60).  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Gorham  are  the  agents  for  the  well-known 
Nernst  lamps,  which  they  now  enclose  in 
well-made  iron  cases.  The  Phillips’  grinder 
for  smoothing  commutators  should  prove 
useful. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Ferranti  will  he  of 
interest  to  station  engineers.  They  exhibit 
a  switch-board  of  the  well-known  “  cellular  ” 
type.  The  current  and  pressure  transformers, 
switches,  meters,  etc.,  are  enclosed  in 
separate  cells,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
simplicity  and  safety,  it  is  deserving  of  high 
praise.  The  high-tension  feeder  charging 
gear  is  cheap,  and  seems  excellently  adapted 
to  fulfil  its  functions. 

The  Electrical  an'd  Ordnance  Accessories 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  show  a 
model  passenger  lift,  the  motor,  with  its 
automatic  control,  being  geared  for  a  low 
speed,  so  that  its  working  can  be  studied. 
The  row  of  Stellite  motors,  ranging  from 
i  h.p.  to  15  h.p.,  provided  with  various 
kinds  of  gearing,  is  a  very  instructive  ex¬ 
hibit.  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  &  Maxim  show 
a  very  large  planing  machine,  electrically 
driven,  and  fitted  with  automatic  reversing 
gear.  The  speed  of  the  motor  is  varied 
entirely  by  shunt  regulation,  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  is  never  less  than  87  per  cent.  As 
the  extremes  of  speed  are  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  4  to  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  result  is 
extremely  satisfactory.  We  would  advise  all 
electricians  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
method  of  driving  and  controlling  the  speed 
of  this  planing  machine.  On  the  cutting 
stroke  the  motor  runs  at  its  lowest  speed, 
but  on  the  return  stroke  it  runs  at  its  highest 
speed,  and  thus  the  maximum  work  is  done 
in  the  minimum  time. 

The  Langdon-Davies  Company  have  a  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  electric  motors  for 
alternating  and  direct  current.  In  a  pam¬ 
phlet  they  issue,  full  particulars  are  given 
of.  the  running  costs  of  motors  for  driving 
printing  presses,  sausage  machinery,  chaff¬ 
cutting  machines,  hair-cutting  machines,  etc. 
It.  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  motor 
is  the  outcome  of  a  theoretical  study  of  the 
properties  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field  made 
by  Mr.  Langdon  Davies  some  twelve  years 
ago.  It  is  one  of  the  few  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  motors  that  were  invented  in  this 
country.  The  Lahmeyer  Electrical  Company 
have  a  most  praiseworthy  exhibit.  They  are 
one  of  the  very  few  firms  that  show  large 
machines  in  operation.  The  high-voltage 
synchronous  motor  is  of  typical  German 
design,  and,  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  it  is  practically  perfect.  They  also 
exhibit  electrically-driven  hauling '  and  wind¬ 
ing  gears  of  various  types.  The  Fuller- 
Wenstrom  Company  also  show  some  excellent 
single-phase  and  polyphase  motors  of  their 
well-known  design. 

The  Phcenix  Dynamo  Company  show  some 
excellent  machines.  The  large  motor 
generator  exhibited  sheuld  be  studied  with 
the  help  of  the  clear  description  given  in 
their  pamphlet.  The  small  35  B.H.P. 
variable  speed  motor  is  of  very  creditable 
design.  Its  speed  can  be  varied  between 
425  and  1,800  revolutions  per  minute  by 
regulating  the  shunt  resistance  alone.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  very  in¬ 
genious  system  of  auxiliary  poles.  It  runs 
sparklessly,  and  is  capable  of  withstanding 
a  50  per  cent,  overload  for  short  intervals 
at  any  speed.  The  exhibits  by  Electromotors, 
Ltd.,  and  Spagnoletti  &  Co."  also  deserve  a 
visit.  A  large  number  of  electrical  instru¬ 
ment  makers  have  exhibits.  One  of  the  best 
is_  that  of  Messi-s.  Elliott  Brothers.  The 
highly-novel  network  ohmmeter,  made  by 
Mr.  Groves,  which  gives  the  insulation  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  whole  network  by  a  single 
reading,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
station  engineer.  This  method  of  measuring 
insulation  resistance  was  described  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Russell  in  the  Journal  of  the 


Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  some  six 
years  ago,  and  we  drew  attention  at  the  time 
to  the  importance  of  station  engineers 
measuring  their  leakage  currents  by  his' 
method.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  method  in 
concrete  form,  and  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  station  engineers  if  the  Board  of 
Irade  would  insist  on  their  making  weeklv 
records  of  the  insulation  resistance  of  then- 
networks.  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  paper  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  shows  how  this  resistance 
tells  us  practically  the  leakage  currents  which 
are  flowing  from  the  mains,  arid  the  power 
wasted  by  these  currents.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  readings  of  the  present  Board  of 
trade  ammeter  in  the  earth  connexion  with 
the  middle  wire  are  of  no  value.  Messrs. 
Elliott  Brothers  exhihit  a  Substantial  marble 
switch-hoard,  in  addition  to  their  recording 
voltmeters  and  ammeters,  and  their  well” 
known  instruments  for.  standardising  labora¬ 
tories  and  for  workshop  use. 

Messrs.  Nalder  Brothers  &  Co.  show'  a 
flicker  photometer,  and  all  the  appliances 
required  for  photometric  work.  Messrs 
Everett:,  Edgcumbe,  &  Co.  show  a  yerv 
novel  recording  voltmeter  and  various  types 
of  accurate  measuring  instruments.  The 
exhibit  by  Messrs  Pricker  &  Miller  of 
thermal  volt  and  ampere  meters  is  of  great 
interest,  as  the  instruments  are  of  very  novel 
design.  They  also  show  the  well-known 
Mordey-Fricker  electric  meter. 

The  electric  lamp  makers  are  very  well 
represented.  The  process  of  making  Robert¬ 
son  and  Ediswan  lamps  is  shown  fully;  the 
brilliantly-lighted  stands,  the  neat  uniforms, 
and  the  skill  of  the  workgirls  eliciting  the 
admiration  of  the  visitors.  The  General 
Electric  Company  show  the  new  osmium 
lamp,  but  it  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The  Sunbeam  Lamp 
Company  show  a  new  “reducing”  lamp 
which  meets  the  demand  for  a  lamp  the 
light  given  by  which  can  be  regulated.  The 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  Electrical  Company  show 
various  types  of  glow  lamps.  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Co.  show  the  “Oritfamme”  arc 
lamp,  which  has  a  very  high  efficiency  as  an 
energy  transforming  device,  and  presents 
many  points  of  interest.  D.  Santoni  &  Co. 
exhibit  “  Intense  Flame  Arc  Lamps,”  and 
Messrs.  Nalder  Brothers  &  Thompson  Foster 
arc  lamps,  which  are  quite  as  good  as  any 
of  the  very  numerous  midget  arc  lamps  we 
have  seen. 

Practically  all  the  makers  of  storage  bat¬ 
teries  have  exhibits.  The  Electrical  Power 
Storage  Company'  exhibit  many  types, 
from  the  small  batteries  required  for  work¬ 
ing  the  ignition  tube  of  a  motor-car  petrol 
engine  up  to  the  complete  battery  of  cells  in 
fifty-five  glass  boxes,  which  is  utilised  for 
lighting  the  stand.  The  Hart  Accumulator 
Company,  Longstreth’s.  Ltd.  (who  make  the 
well-known  lithanode  cells),  Messrs.  Pritchetts 
&  Gould,  and  the  Tudor  Accumulator 
Company  have  all  excellent  exhibits.  The 
Tudor  Company  show  a  c.ell  with  a  capacity 
of  7,500  ampere  hours. 

Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  &  Co.  show 
some  striking  designs  for  electric  fittings. 
The  Simplex  Company  have  a  veiy  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  their  well-known  system  of 
conduits.  Messrs.  Escare  &  Denelle,  Ltd., 
show  electroliers,  brackets,  and  artistic 
fittings. 

The  Temperl ey  Transporter  Company  show 
working  models  of  their  “patent  traveller.” 
travelling  tower  transporter,  and  a  portable 
transporter  fitted  to  a  ship’s  derrick.  The 
Bat  Electrical  Company  exhibit  their  in¬ 
teresting  “  permutators  ”  for  converting  alter¬ 
nating  current  into  direct  current.  These 
machines  should  prove  of  value  to  house¬ 
holders  supplied  with  alternating  current  who 
desire  to  charge  motor-car  batteries,  etc. 
They  can  also  be  usefully  employed  for  run¬ 
ning  arc  lamps  when  the  frequency  of  the 
alternating  supply  is  low.  They  are  very 
novel,  and  the  theoretical  description  of  their 
action  given  to  us  was  most  interesting. 

The  Pearson  Automatic  Fire  Alarm.  Ltd., 
show  specimens  of  their  latest  fittings.  We 
have  tested  these  practically,  and  find  them 
quite  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Hess 
show  samples  of  litholite  for  insulating  pur¬ 
poses.  This  material  can  be  moulded 
accurately,  and  is  of  high  dielectric  and 
mechanical  strength.  It  seems  to  us  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  various  electrical  purposes. 
Mr.  Leonard  Shaw  shows  a  “  continuous 
D  2 
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rotary  ”  electric  copying  machine.  The  blue 
printing  is  don©  by  means  of  an  arc  lamp, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  copier  works  is 
2  ft.  per  minute.  The  Dowsing  Radiant 
Heat  Company  have  an  excellent  exhibit. 
They  show  their  radiant  heat  baths  which 
are  '  now  extensively  used  in  everyday 
medical  practice,  several  of  their  well-known 
heat  radiators,  and  numerous  appliances  foi 
electric  cooking.  For  cooking  purposes  elec¬ 
tricity  is  almost  the  ideal  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  heat.  ,  „  _  „  , 

Messrs.  Lucy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Oxford, 
amongst  other  interesting  exhibits,  show 
Frahm’s  speed  indicator.  It  can  be  adapted 
so  as  to  tell  the  frequency  of  an  alternating 
current,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a  revolution 
counter,  or  a  speed  indicator.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  neat  application  of  the  principle  of 
resonance  to  a  practical  instrument.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  Prlofessors  Ayrton  and  Perry 
patented  a  somewhat  similar  instrument  in 
this  country  many  years  ago. 

On  the  stall  of  the  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  we  picked  up  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Electricity:  Useful  Hints.”  We  can  re¬ 
commend  this  pamphlet  to  those  who  like 
positive  assertions  stated  in  what  may  be 
politely  termed  colloquial  English.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  can  recommend  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  applications  of  electricity  to  visit 
the  exhibition.  Mrs.  _  Deane  gives  free 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  electric  cook¬ 
ing  at  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  several  well- 
known  electrical  engineers  will  give  evening 
lectures. 

- - 

PRIEST’S  STALL.  ST.  ANDREW’S, 
CATFORD. 

The  view  shows  one  of  the  two  priests 
stalls  fixed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Sendhurst-road,  Catford,  S.E.  It  was  not 
an  easv  matter  to  get  good  figure-work  out 
of  “  3-in.  stuff.”  but  the  photograph  shows 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  materials 
are  specially  selected  Austrian  oak  lightly 
fumed,  witli  grey-white  gesso  applied  to  the 
sunk  background  of  the  panel.  The  stalls 
and  screen  are  being  designed  in  the  same 
key,  and  the  pulpit  is  fixed.  All  this  wood¬ 
work  and  carving  was  executed  admirably  in 
the  studios  of  Messrs.  Daymond  &  bon,  ot 
Westminster.  Philip  A.  Robson. 


SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

■MODEL  BUILDING  f\Y-LAWS  FOR 
NEW  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS.* 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  some  of  the  suggested  amendments 
to  the  Local  Government  Board’s  Model  Code 
of  Building  By-laws,  the  author  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  few  notes.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  a  special  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council,  has  been  considering 
this  important  subject.  As  a  result  of  their 
labours  a  report  was  submitted,  together  with 
certain  amendments  and  suggestions,  to  the 
Local  Government  Board’s  Code.  This  re¬ 
port  was  considered  and  approved  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

In  considering  this  question  the  committee 
had  particularly  in  mind  the  following 
objects 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  the  existing  by¬ 
laws  can  be  modified  so  as  to  lessen  the 
restrictions,  which  are  said  to  exist,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  affect  the  stability  and  safety 
of  buildings  both  in  urban  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  at  the  same  time  securing  that  the 
laws  of  Public  Health  may  be  adhered  to 

2.  Whether  such  modifications  would  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  erection 
n f  biiilrlincrs.  more  especially  for  the  artisan 


3.  If  any,  and  which,  by-laws  could  be 
altered  with  advantage  to  the  general  public. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  erecting  cottage  property  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  by-laws  requires  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  as  affecting  owners,  tenants,  and 
the  general  public.  The  consequence  of  such 
reduction  would  probably  be,  on  the  one 


*  Being  part,  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Greatorex,  A.M.Inst.O.E..  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  West  Bromwich,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Munici¬ 
pal  and  County  Engineers,  held  at  Norwich,  .Tune  22. 
23,  and  24. 
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hand  the  erection  o£  houses  which  could 
let  at  a  less  rent  than  is  at  present  charged 
tor  houses  of  similar  accommodation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  by-laws  might  open  the  door  for  the 
erection  of  less  substantial  and  unhealthy 
dwellings.  By-laws  are  framed  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  conditions  of  health 
for  the  individual  and  the  community, 
stability  of  property  and  security  from  fire, 
and,  in  their  consideration,  these  objects 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  by¬ 
law  committee,  after  careful  consideration, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  modifica¬ 
tions  can  be  made  without  in  any  way 
endangering  any  of  t'he  above  principles,  and 
have  offered,  as  already  stated,  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  many  suggestions  on  these 
lines  for  their  consideration. 

The  author  suggests  various  additions  and 
amendments  to  the  existing  model  building 
by-laws  for  both  urban  and  rural  districts 
as  follows 

Interpretation  of  Terms— Many  of  the 
larger  towns  and  urban  districts  in  their 
latest  by-laws  have  provided  for  tlie  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  following  terms  used  in  the  by¬ 
laws,  such  as  “surveyor,”  “foundation,” 
“topmost  story,”  “lowest  story,”  “ground 
story,”  “  ground  floor.”  and  also  definition 
of  fire-resisting  materials;  these  should  be 
included  in  the  Board’s  Model  Code.  Owing 
to  the  erection  of  flats  and  composite  build¬ 
ings  a  definition  is  needed  to  cover  such; 
this  is,  of  course,  more  particularly  felt  in 
large  towns. 

Exempted  Buildings.— By-law  2,  para¬ 
graphs  H  to  L  (inclusive). 

Considerable  expense  and  difficulty  is  bow 
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experienced,  owing  to  thTi ~ 
the  by-laws  of  having  to  ,5®*%  make 
such  buildings  as  L  h  “k  "l  P1*  o( 
fowl-houses,  coal-houses,  ante, 
tures,  and  it  is  sueeesM  w  ,lar  strut- 
ings  might  be  to  l'«- 

obtained  from  the  sanila,  E"  K 
long  as  the  minimum  area  of  ,!  horit-v' 
quired  under  the  by-E  "■ 

with  and  the  sanitary  reomr.,™, 
plied  with,  without  the  Z 
nutting  plans,  provided  ,«£*£?  £  "*• 
writing  is  given  to  the  local  JkL***" 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  ffio" 
sent  time  most  by-laws  rennm.  i ■,  “P*- 
be  of  brick,  stone,  or  T'  *(  I. 
material. 

In  order  to  allow  of  buildlno.  k  ■ 
structed  of  other  suitable  mlto!?  T 
brick  or  stone,  under  m-t.,;,,  ,  ,h»n  i 

by-law  providing  for  the  externa™.,!”!'-  " 
c»»"  of  mutable  material  of  i  ? 
s  rength  to  secure  proper  stability  3“' 
s  ructod  to  be  weather-proof,  sl,  Mb,  , 
chided;  this  would  to  ,  verv  , 
remove  especially  ,n  rural  districts  the  Z 
sent  outcry  against  the  cost  of  '«£ 
and  would  allow  of  half-timbered  fig 
buildings  of  wood  and  romigated 
inferred  concrete,  and  other  form,  J  " 
struction. 

The  author  would  here  point  out  that  »1U 
circumstances  have  materially  added  to  a 
cost  of  buildings,  snob  as  the  increased,! 
of  materials  and  labour,  and  th,  Sg 
as  to  hours  and  rules  in  various  trades-  rent, 
oi  cottage  property,  too,  are  undoubtedly  i. 
creased  to  meet  the  increased  rates  and  la,,, 
both  local  and  national. 
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With  respect  to  the  Level,  Width,  and  the 
Construction  of  New  Streets—  In  framing 
by-laws  every  district  has  adopted  a  certain 
minimum  width,  according  to  the  individual 
views  of  those  drafting  or  having  the 
approval  of  the  by-laws. 

After  careful  consideration  the  committee 
adopted  the  following  recommendation  : — 

That  the  minimum  width  of  streets  for 
urban  districts  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(а)  40  ft.  for  side  streets. 

(б)  50  ft.  for  more  important  streets. 

(c)  60  ft.  for  streets  that  ar,e  main  lines  of 
communication  or  in  continuation  with  same. 

In  rural  districts  no  street  should  be  less 
in  width  than  36  ft.,  and  all  main  lines  of 
communication  should  be  25  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  to  the  forecourt  wall. 
Narrow  roads,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  a  mistake,  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public, 
especially  under  the  present  conditions  of 
traffic.  Enormous  sums  are  constantly  being 
paid  to  widen  streets,  and  what  is  a  county 
district  to-day  may  very  soon  become  part 
of  a  more  populous  area.  In  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  if  the  required  distance  were  kept  be¬ 
tween  the  building  lines,  it  would  be  possible 
to  allow  of  forecourts  being  provided,  and 
the  streets  made  narrower  than  suggested,  so 
that  they  could  be  widened  at  any  future 
date  at  small  expense,  and  so  save  expensive 
street  construction  in  the  meantime. 

As  regards  the  width  of  footways  and 
carriageways  and  the  specification  for  street 
construction,  these  should  be  left  to  the 
local  authority  to  determine  in  the  large 
districts,  as  is  generally  done  at  present  in 
many  towns  under  private  Acts,  and  in 
small  urban  and  rural  districts  the  model 
code  should  be  enlarged  to  provide  for  a  more 
complete  detail  of  the  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  leave  no  loophole  of  doubt  as  to 
what  is  required. 

With,  respect  to  the  Structure  of  Walls. — 
Very  few  by-laws  provide  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  following  terms,  and  these  should 
precede  the  ■  clause  dealing  with  building 
construction  —  namely,  “sand,”  “lime,” 
“cement,”  “lime  mortar,”  “cement  mortar,” 
“concrete,”  “plaster,”  “asphalt,”  and  similar 
terms;  these  should  be  complete  both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  quality  of  the  material,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  other  details. 

By-law  14. — Provides  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard 
and  incombustible  materials,  properly  bonded 
and  solidly  put  together  with  cement,  lime, 
or  cement  mortar,  and  provides  for  certain 
exceptions  as  hollow  walls  and  half-timbered 
buildings. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  thickness 
of  material  other  than  brick  or  stone  under 
this  by-law ;  the  model  code  has  no  provision 
for  walls  constructed  of  iron  or  steel  fram¬ 
ing,  this  should  be  included,  and  also  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  reinforced  concrete,  or  other 
similar  construction. 

All  iron  or  steel- framed  buildings  should 
be  covered  with,  embedded,  or  encased  in, 
concrete  or  other  fire -resisting  material. 

By-law  21. — As  regards  thickness  of  cross¬ 
walls. 

This  by-law  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  thickness  of  external  and  party  walls, 
inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  proper  cross¬ 
walls  of  the  required  thickness  determines 
the  length,  and  consequently  the  thickness, 
of  such  external  and  party- walls. 

The  author  suggests  that  this  by-law  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  a  pillar  or 
buttress  of  a  length  of  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  height  of  such  wall,  but  in  no 
ease  less,  than  3  ft.  in  length  be  allowed  in 
substitution  for  the  wall  carried  through 
horn  back  to  front. 

By-law  22.— As  to  the  thickness  of  walls 
°*  domestic  buildings. 

This  and  the  following  by-laws  are  very 
intricate  ones,  and  eive  more  trouble  in 
administration  than  all  the  rest  of  the-  by¬ 
laws.  The  principal  difficulty  consists  in 
having  laid  down  hard-and-fast  rules  which 
cannot,  always  be  administered  without  the 
mtiietion  of  apparent  hardships  on  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  The  principle  of  the  rules 
appears  to  be  that  walls  of  domestic  buildings 
css  than  25  ft.  high  and’  30  ft',  long  must  be 
1  .ln-  tmck  throughout,  that  if  either  the 

^ght  or  length  is  increased  the  thickness 
0  the  walls  must  accordingly  be  increased 
^  set  forth. 
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As  general  rules,  the  provisions  of  the  by¬ 
laws  do  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable,  but 
in  practice  the  application  to  cottage  pro¬ 
perty  sometimes  presents  difficulties  in'  re¬ 
spect  to  party  and  gable  walls,  both  as 
regards  height  and  length  as  fixing  the 
thickness. 

The  difficulties  experienced  might  be  very 
much  reduced  if  the  by-law  was  amended  so 
as  to  allow  of  domestic  buildings  being 
erected  up  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  30  ft.  in 
length,  with  9-in.  walls;  this  would  allow  of 
three-story  buildings. 

There  is  also  the  question  whether  some 
concession  might  not  safely  be  made  in  re¬ 
spect  to  permitting  the  external  walls  of 
sculleries,  wash-houses,  closets,  tool-houses, 
or  ash-places,  appurtenant  to  a  domestic 
building,  to  be  erected  only  4^  in.  thick 
instead  of  9  in.  as  required  by  this  by-law, 
provided  these  walls  were  built  with  cement- 
mortar,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
such  as  the  size  of  such  buildings,  etc.,  and 
provided  that  the  foundations  and  party-walls 
were  constructed  of  9-in.  brickwork.  This 
amendment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  be  a  concession  of  some  value  in  the 
erection  of  cottage  property. 

By-law  23. — Here,  again,  this  by-law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  greater 
latitude  as  regards  the  height  and  thickness 
of  walls  for  warehouse  buildings,  and  a  clause 
inserted  dealing  with  external  walls,  which 
may  be  retaining  walls.  A  clause  might  also 
be  inserted  to  provide  that,  where  a  wall  is 
constructed  of  cement-concrete  other  than 
ferro-concrete.  the  thickness  should  be  at 
least  one-fourth  greater  than  that  required  in 
the  previous  by-laws. 

Construction  of  Chimneys. — A  by-law 
should  be  provided  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  chimneys,  to  include  any  suit¬ 
able  form  of  construction,  such  as  the 
Alphons  Custodis  principle,  steel,  or  other 
suitable  materials. 

With  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  space 
about  buildings  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air 
and  with  respect  to  ventilation  of  buildings. 

By-law  53. — This  by-law  should  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
proviso  : — - 

“  Provided  that  where  a  scullery,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  10  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  measured  from 
the  floor  of  such  scullery  to  half-way  up  the 
roof,  is  erected  at  the  back  of  such  dwelling- 
house,  he  may  cause  the  distance  across  such 
open  space  between  such  scullery  and  the 
said  boundary  to  be  one-fifth  less  than  the 
distance  as  prescribed,  if  thereby  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  minimum  aggregate  extent  of 
150  sq.  ft.  is  involved.  Provided  also  that 
any  scullery  to  be  so  erected  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  extend  across  the  back  of  such 
building  to  an  extent  of  more  than  three- 
fifths  the  width  of  any  habitable  room  to 
which  such  scullery  is  attached,  and  pro¬ 
vided,  also,  that  such  scullery  shall  leave 
sufficient  light  and  ventilation  for  any  habit¬ 
able  room.” 

By-law  56. — As  regards  this  by-law,  “  one- 
tweifth”  should  be  substituted  for  “one- 
tenth  ”  of  the  floor  area  for  windows  where 
the  light  is  unobstructed,  and  the  ton  of  the 
window  should  be  not  less  than  7  ft.  from 
the  floor  except  for  rooms  in  the  roof,  unless 
some  additional  means  of  ventilation  be  pro¬ 
vided  near  the  top  of  the  room. 

Also  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
ventilation  of  bathrooms,  lavatories,  and 
sculleries,  with  the  exception  that  “  one- 
fifteenth  ”  should  be  substituted  for  “  one- 
twelfth  ”  in  such  cases.  Pantries  under  stair¬ 
cases  should  also  have  proper  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  provided. 

Opening  skylights  for  rooms  partly  or 
wholly  in  the  roof  should  be  regarded  as 
windows. 

With  respect  to  the  Drainage  of  Build¬ 
ings. — In  front  of  the  by-law  under  this 
heading  there  should  be  inserted  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  following  xvords — namely, 
“stoneware  pipes”  (this  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  schedule  for  sizes,  etc.),  “soil 
pipes.”  '“ventilating  pipes,”  and  other 
materials;  the  weight  and  method  of  jointing 
soil  pipes  and  ventilating  pipes  should  also 
be  given. 

By-law  62.  Paragraph  2. — This  by-law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
drains  being  laid  straight,  both  in  line  and 
gradient,  and  with  watertight  joints,  and, 
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where  practicable,  with  a  fall  of  not  less 
than  1  in  36;  if  the  fall  is  less  than  1  in  48, 
proper  means  for  automatic  flushing  should 
be  provided. 

Paragraph  3. — Should  be  amended  so  that 
the  joints  of  the  pipe  above  the  ground  shall 
be  of  molten  lead,  and  this  paragraph  should 
be  altered  so  that  the  provision  for  piers 
should  only  be  applied  when  the  drain  is 
above  the  ground. 

Note. — By  this  by-law  a  new  drain  shall 
not  be  constructed  so  as  to  pass  under  any 
building  unless  the  precautions  contained 
in  this,  and  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  are 
obsei'ved ;  but  where  the  drain  is  already  in 
existence,  or  has  been  in  existence  more 
than  six  months,  a  person  may  erect  a  new 
building  without  observing  any  of  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  the  by-law  to  that  extent  re¬ 
quires  amendment. 

Paragraph  4. — Concrete  not  necessary  in 
all  cases ;  therefore  add  “  where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  requires  it.” 

Paragraph  5. — The  phrase  “  highest  point  ” 
not  satisfactory,  the  requirement  should 
apply  to  the  whole  length  of  pipe,  and  the 
distance  should  be  equal  to  the  full  diameter 
of  the  drain,  and  in  no  case  be  less  than 
6  in. 

By-law  63. — Add  words  to  define  means  of 
access — say,  “  by  means  of  a  manhole 
chamber,  or  vertical  shaft,  having  a  diameter 
of  not  less  than  that  of  the  drain.” 

By-law  65. — Provision  should  be  made  for 
rust  pocket  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventilating 
pipe. 

By-law  66. — Provision  should  be  made  for 
anti-siphonage,  and  soil  pipes  should  not  be 
used  as  rain-water  pipes,  nor  rain-water  pipes 
for  ventilation  purposes. 

With  respect  to  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
privies,  ash-pits,  cesspools,  in  connexion  with 
buildings. 

By-law  67. — The  word  “  earth-closet  ” 
should  be  left  out,  same  as  in  rural  by-laws, 
and  the  clause  amended,  so  that  water-closets 
shall  not  open  directly  into  any  room  wholly 
or  partly  used  for  human  habitation,  or,  as  a 
place  of  habitual  employment  for  any  person 
in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business. 

By-law  68.— Windows  are  not  necessary  for 
outside  water-closets  wholly  detached  from 
the  building,  proper  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  by  cutting  the  doors. 

By-law  69. — The  following  words  should 
be  added  after  “  adequate  capacity,” 
“  capable  of  giving  a  flush  of  not  less  than 
two  gallons.”  Committee  suggest  that  a 
three-gallon  flush  should  be  provided  for. 

By-laws  70  to  91. — Dealing  with  ash-pits, 
privies,  and  cesspools,  the  rural  model  should 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  urban,  and,  as  re¬ 
gards  ash-pits,  the  committee  suggest  a  by¬ 
law  to  provide  for  ash-bins,  and  recommend 
that  permanent  ash-pits  be  done  away  with. 

There  are  many  by-laws  not  provided  for 
in  the  model  code,  although  they  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  most  urban  codes,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  they  were  included 
in  the  model,  and  many  towns  have,  under 
private  Acts,  very  useful  by-laws  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  framing  a  new 
Building  Act.  , 

As  to  Giving  of  Notices ,_  Deposit  of  Plans, 
etc. — As  regards  the  deposit  of  plans  of  new 
buildings,  and  alterations  to  existing  build¬ 
ings,  proper  plans  giving  the  different  floors, 
sections,  block  plan  showing  drainage,  etc  . 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  districts,  and 
they  should  be  deposited  on  tracing  lmen.  or 
other  suitable  and  durable  material  other 
than  tracing  paper. 

In  recent  discussions  on  this  subject,  many 
speakers  have  suggested  that  no  plan  was 
necessary,  especially  in  Tural  districts ;  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  would  be  a 
retrograde  step.  How  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  surveyor  in  a  large  rural  district,  with 
a  limited  staff,  to  see  that  the  by-laws  were 
being  carried  out?  He  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  speculative  or  jerry  builder, 
or  liable  to  be  called  over  the  coals  by  his 
council  for  the  erection  of  buildings  which 
did  not  comply  with  the  by-laws,  owing  to 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  builders  in¬ 
tention  until  too  late  to  interfere. 

The  author  does  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  any  well-meaning  landowner,  or 
respectable  firm  of  architects  or  surveyors, 
have  any  bona-fide  or  real  objection  to  the 
deposit  of  such  plans  as  we  suggested.  Plans 
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are  far  more  necessary  in  rural  districts  than 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  and  towns. 

The  only  alternative  to  no  plans  is  for  the 
council  to  provide  a  large  staff  of  assistants, 
who  would  constantly  be  perambulating  the 
district  in  examining  new  buildings,  to  see 
that  they  comply  with  the  by-laws,  and 
would  lead,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to 
far  more  disputes  and  criticism  than  the 
present  arrangement. 

If  plans  are  disapproved  on  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authority,  the  author  quite 
agrees  that  the  person  depositing  them  should 
be  informed  in  writing  in  what  way  they  are 
wrong,  or  do  not  comply  with  the  by-laws, 
and  so  avoid  unnecessary  friction  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 

Considering  the  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  or  probably,  more  than  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  plans  of  buildings  which 
pass  through  the  hands  of,  and  have  to  be 
supervised  by,  the  officials  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  every  year,  the  small  amount  of  friction 
which  arises  is  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  complex  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with;  and  it  should  not  be  assumed,  from 
the  comparatively  few  cases  which  come  into 
court,  that  friction  is  continually  taking 
place  between  those  responsible  for  carrying 
out  by-laws  and  those  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  buildings ;  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
of  late,  the  point  has  been  raised,  what  is  a 
new  building  ?  If  the  following  clause, 
granted  in  many  private  Acts,  was  adopted 
in  a  general  Act  or  building  code,  much  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  removed  :  — 

“  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act The 
erection  of  any  building;  the  re-erection,  wholly  or 
partially,  on  the  same  site  of  any  building,  of 
"'hich  any  outer  wall  is  pulled  down  to  or  within 
10  it.  of  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and 
ot  any  frame  building  so  far  pulled  down  as  to 
leave  only  the  framework  of  the  ground  floor  story 
thereof;  the  conversion  into,  or  using  as.  a  dwelling- 
house,  of  any  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  not 
originally  constructed  for  human  habitation;  the 
conversion  into  one  dwell'ing-liouse  of  two  or  more 
dwelling-houses,  constructed  originally  as  one  dwell¬ 
ing-house;  the  conversion  into,  or  using  as,  two  or 
more  dwelling-houses,  of  any  building  constructed 
originally  as  one  dwelling-house;  the  conversion  of 
a  building  which,  when  originally  erected,  was 
legally  exempt  from  the  operation  of  any  building 
by-laws  m  force  within  the  borough,  into  a  build¬ 
ing  which,  had  it  been  originally  erected  in  its 
converted  iorm,  would  have  been  within  the 
operation  of  those  by-laws;  the  re-conversion  into, 
pr  using  as.  a  dwelling-house  of  any  building  which 
lias  been  discontinued  as,  or  appropriated  for  any 
purpose  other  than,  a  dwelling-house;  the  conver¬ 
sion  into  a  dwelling-room  of  aiiy  room,  or  part  of 
a  room,  used  as  _ a  shop;  the  making  of  any 
addition  to  an  existing  building  by  raising  any 
part,  thereof,  or  making  any  projection  therefrom, 
nut  so  tar  as  regards  such  addition  only;  and  the 
rooting  or  covering  over  of  an  open  space  between 
wads  or  buildings,  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  this 
part  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
ip  any  by-law  made  thereunder  respectively,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  erection  of  a  ‘  new  building.’  ” 

A  great  deal  has  of  late  been  said  as 
regards  the  competency  or  otherwise  of  those 
responsible  for  administering  the  by-laws, 
whether  they  be  the  disinterested  gentlemen 
who  serve  their  less  fortunate  fellow  rate¬ 
payers  or  the  much-abused  officials. 

As  regards  the  former,  the  opinion  has 
very  freely  been  expressed  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  authorities  are  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  do  their  duty  in  the  best  manner 
according  to  their  ability;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  applies  to  all  districts,  be  they 
town  or  rural,  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  many  of  the  best  members  of 
the  community  to  come  forward  and  give 
their  services  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many ;  possibly  there  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  work,  or  apathy  for  the  consideration 
of  others ;  someone  must,  therefore,  perform 
what  possibly  others  are  better  able  to  carry 
out. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  gentlemen, 
this  .is  a  matter,  after  all,  which  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  public,  if  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  by-laws  of  the 
country  are  to  be  administered  by  competent 
men,  and  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  desirability  of  this. 

All  officials  of  local  authorities  should  be 
appointed-  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  same  as  Poor  Law 
officers,  and  the  question  of  security  of 
tenure  and  superannuation,  of  which  we  "have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  should  be  given  to 
all. 

Whilst  one  regrets  to  hear  that  there  are 
in  some  of  the  smaller  districts  incompetent 
officials,  one  does  not  have  very  far  to  look 
for  the  root  of  the  evil ;  it  lies  in  the  miser¬ 


ably  small  salary  offered  for  the  duties  of 
the  office,  a  salary  in  many  cases  Less  than  that 
paid  by  many  of  us  to  our  foremen.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  that  the  town  cannot 
afford  an  adequate  salary;  if  that  is  so,  the 
author  suggests  that  larger  districts  should 
be  formed,  so  that  competent  men  may  be 
engaged  at  a  reasonable  salary,  and  that  they 
should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  their  office.  Districts  might  be  grouped 
together  for  this  purpose,  as  is  done  for 
sanitary  purposes  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  present  build¬ 
ing  by-laws  should  be  remodelled,  or  a  uni¬ 
versal  Building  Act  adopted,  which  should  be 
compulsory,  and  power  should  be  given  to 
each  district,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  frame  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  minimum  size  and  strength  of 
material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  drainage,  and  other  particulars. 
They  should  be  concise,  deal  consecutively 
with  the  various  subjects,  follow  the  same 
order  in  which  they  usually  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  building  operations,  be  provided  with 
a  full  index,  marginal  notes,  explanatory 
illustrations,  and  diagrams.  In  framing  these 
regulations  greater  latitude  should  be  given 
to  each  district,  making  them  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular 
district,  they  would  not  then  be  so  cumber- 
and  unnecessarily  lengthy.  At  the 


same  time  definite  rules  should  be  laid  down, 
as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  them  too 
elastic,  or  they  would  not  bo  properly 
enforced. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  some  of  the  by-laws  as  herein 
referred  to  both  for  urban  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
obtain  further  powers. 

Power  might  also  be  given  to  charge  fees 
for  the  supervision  of  all  buildings  on  the 
same  lines  as  is  done  in  London  under  the 
Building  Acts,  and  several  other  towns  under 
private  Acts. 

In  the  recent  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution  could  frame  such  a  Code  of  By-laws 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  the  architects,  building  owners, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  event 
of  experts  being  asked  for  further  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  proposed  Building  Act  ot 
amended  by-laws,  the  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  in 
which  they  are  so  deeply  interested,  as  no 
association  is  more  competent  or  better  able 
to  assist  in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  clear  of  the  points  covered  by  previous 
papers,  and  wishes  to  express  his ’thanks  to 
those  who  have  so  kindly  lent  him  various 
pamphlets,  journals  of  "other  associations, 
reports,  by-laws,  etc.,  and,  also,  how  much 
he  appreciates  the  valuable  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by  his  colleagues,  both  members  of 
the  Council  and  those  co-opted  in  the  work  of 
the  By-laws  Committee.  A  great  deal  of 
time  has  been  spent  in  considering  the  de¬ 
tails  of  each  by-law  by  that  Committee,  and 
whilst  the  author  has  here  only  referred  to 
the  more  important  alterations,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  minor  amendments  and 
suggestions  which  can  be  brought  forward 
when  the  matter  is  finally  discussed,  or  a 
revision  takes  place. 


THE  GLASS  TRADE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
QUEEN  ANNE. 

“  Neve’s  Builder’s  Guide,”  published  in  the 
early  years  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  gives 
us  particulars  of  the  glass  trade  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  We  read  that  there  were  then 
manufactories  of  glass  in  Ratcliffe,  Lambeth, 
Woolwich,  Bristol.  Staffordshire,  and  New- 
castle.-on-Tyne.  The  Ratcliffe  glass  before 
1691  had  been  made  at  the  Bear-garden  on 
rlfL  -Sanies.  J-t  had  the  peculiarity  of  a 
light  blue  tinge  that  was  very  distinct  when 
placed  on  white  paper.  It  was  then  sold 
for  about  9d.  per  ft.,  cut  into  squares  ready 
for  use.  When  set  up  in  its  place  the  cost 
amounted  to  about  18d.  per  ft. 

The  Lambeth  glass  had  a  darker  tint,  in¬ 
clining  to  green.  It  was  sold  in  London  for 
about  8d.  per  ft.,  cut  into  squares,  and 
when  set  up  in  windows  with  lead  was 
charged  about  16d.  per  ft.  The  manufac- 


ture  at  Woolwich  was  but  ot  ,1  . 

“S’ BW‘Jn!.to  ^“TOgemnt*  "’"'■‘I 
Staffordshire  glass  Wi  i  * 

and  that  made  ft  Bristol  [ho  "h?‘"  151 

w^pered.iththeStn'; 

;&-&*** 
had  specks  and  streaks’  1,7“"“  ’ 


crooked, 

which  carried  coal  to  Loudon"toS 

means  of  conveyance.  It  „se,| b” » 
when  coals  were  plentiful  glass  ,  “ " 
and  when  they  were  scarce  the  „  A 
raised.  This  was  sometimes  30s  L  * 
and  sometimes  40s. 


Our  home  manufactories  had  serious  rival, 


on  the  Continent.  Mutch  gtasToZd  il™ 
to  England,  as  well  as  that  made  i„  f, 
and  Germany.  French  glass,  at  first 
made  at  Cherbourg,  then  at  Au.xenr  in 
gundy,  as  well  as  at  Nevers,  in  Orleans  J 
St.  Gobin,  in  Pioardv.  It  l,a,i  ■ 


Gobin,  in  Picardy.  It  had  a'gmn'tij 
that  was^  very  apparent  when  laid  on  J 


paper.  German  glass  was  of  two  kinds 
sort  being  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  mark* 
with  streaks  or  lines,  and  the  other  of 
greenish  tint,  also  subject  to  streaks,  but  o 
so  warped  as  that  made  in  Newcastle,  llo 
were  imported  and  sold  at  as  low  a  pri^ 
Newcastle  glass. 

The  process  of  cutting  up  a  case  of  gl*_ 
into  the  diamond-shaped  quarries  that  st 
make  the  windows  of  some  of  our  old  man 
houses  and  cottages  so  attractively  pictures 
involved  the  more  minute  labour  of  cutu 
some  of  them  in  halves  and  others  in  qu 
tors  and  three-quarters  to  fill  up  sp» 
properly.  The  cost  of  this  labour  was  fn 
3s.  to  7s.  per  case.  When  sold  in  lai 
squares  the  price  was  22s.  to  25s.  p 
100  ft.,  according  to  size.  The  cost 
glazing  with  Newcastle  glass  with  quarrij 
banding,  soldering,  pinning,  the  caseineu 
being  included,  was  usually  5d.  or  { 
per  ft.  in  London.  In  some  parts  of  fj 
country  it  was  a  little  more.  In  Rutlan 
shire  and  some  of  the  northern  count* 
quarries  of  Newcastle  glass  were  to  behj 
from  4d.  to  5d.  per  ft.  In  some  of  tl 
southern  counties  the  price  was  7d.  per  fi 
without  the  extra  cost  of  the  pinning  of  tk 
casements.  These  are  prosaic  details,  doubt 
less,  but  they  bring  before  us  many  a  lord 
lattice  garlanded  with  climbing  plants. 

Quarries,  or  quarrels  as  they  were 
called,  were  for  the  most  part  6  in.  in  lengl 
and  4  in.  in  width.  They  had  other  dim® 
sions  occasionally,  however,  of.  which  twelv 
were  recognised,  each  with  their  range,  side 
length,  breadth,  and  area.  It  was  no 
unusual  to  take  down  quarry  glass,  scour  il 
solder  it  anew,  and  set  it  up  again.  Tit 
pence  per  ft.  was  considered  a  sufficki 
price  for  this  process.  For  quarries  ii 
churches,  however,  there  was  more  "band¬ 
ing  ”  required.  Glaziers  generally  allowed 
50  lb.  of  turned  lead  to  100  ft.  of  quarry 
glass.  In  William  and  Mary's  time  (11011, 
sheet  lead  made  of  old  lead  was  sold  for 
16s.  or  17s.  per  cwt. 

The  glaziers  of  those  days  were  evidently 
not  illiterate.  They  could  set  down  the 
dimensions  of  the  glass  they  required  lor  un 
in  decimals ;  and  it  was  a  custom  of  the  trade 
to  make  drawings  of  windows  to  be  glazed, 
with  the  height,  breadth,  number  of  squares 
in  each  light,  and  number  of  lights  to  W 
fitted,  with  such  accuracy  as  to  secure  their 
requirements  being  duly  executed. 


short,  glazing  was  treated  as  a  manual  art, 
whereby  pieces  of  glass,  by  the  assistant! 
of  lead,  were  so  fitted  and  compacted  together 
by  straight  or  curved  lines  as  to  become  # 
suitable  for  its  use  as  if  it  were  one  entire 
piece,  and  in  some  respects  still  more  so,  as 
in  the  case  of  breakage,  when  the  damage 
could  be  repaired  at  a  cheaper  Tate.  Jan» 
Howell  tells  us  the  “hot  Venetians  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  ot  gia» 
in  England  in  the  XVIIth  century  were  all 
gentlemen  in  their  own  country,  being  artists. 

Looking  at  the  numerous  Queen  Anne 
mansions  passed  down  to  us— so  far  remote 
in  their  associations  from  the  days  when 
noblemen  had  the'  glass  in  the  windows  u 
their  castles  removed  when  they  were  n« 
in  residence,  and  equally  distant  from 
selves  in  their  staid,  scholarly  re 
aspect— it  is  not  without  interest  to  not 
these  scanty  particulars  of  the  glass  trade 
the  date  of  their  erection. 
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Window,  Church  of  San  Miniato. 


WINDOW,  CHURCH  OF  S.  MINIATO 
AT  MONTE,  FLORENCE. 

The  window  shown  in  this  sketch  is  of 
one  in  the  fagade  of  Ran  Miniato.  The 
front  has  been  restored  from  time  to  time. 
The  original  work  dates  from  the  Xllth  to 
the'  Xlllth.  centuries. 


3llustratton0. 


fflft?  feat’s  ago. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ELECTRIC  AND 
OTHER  LIGHTS. 

Experiments  took  place  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Common  at  Woolwich,  in  the  pre-  , 
sence  of  a  select  committee ,  on  Monday  in 
hist  week,  when  three  different  kinds  of 
lights,  for  war  and  other  purposes,  were 
tested.  The  first  was  the  electric  light, 
which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Inglis ;  the' 
second  the  “  Drummond  Light,”  exhibited  by 
Sergeant  R.  P.  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners ;  and  the  third  the  “  Bude  Light,” 
of  Mr.  Gurney,  who  also  entrusted  it  to  the 
care  of  Sergeant  Jones.  The  electric  light 
is  reported  to  have  appeared  to  possess  the 
power  of  penetrating  farthest  into  darkness, 
and  was  the  most  brilliant;  but  the  Drum¬ 
mond  also  possessed  some  advantages.  It 
was  more  portable,  and  could  be  carried  by 
two  or  three  men,  each  taking  a  portion  of 
the  apparatus,  whereas  the  electric  light  re¬ 
quired  a  waggon  drawn  by  two  horses  to 
convey  it  from  place  to  place. — The  Builder, 
Octolier  6,  1855. 

- ^4- - 

Club  Premises,  Willenhall. — New  premises 
are  in  course  of  erection  in  Villiers-street  for  the 
Willenhall  Liberal  Club.  The  building  operations 
are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Micken  &  Sons 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Law,  architect. 

Public  Library.  Leyton. — The  memorial- 
stone  of  a  new  public  library  in  Leabridge-road, 
Leyton,  was  laid  on  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  W.  j acques 
is  the  architect  of  the  building,  the  cost  of  which, 
exclusive  of  furniture,  will  be  3,695?, 


SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

HIS  is  an  addition  to  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  part  of  the  existing 
Municipal  Buildings,  and  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson  in 
an  open  competition  in  which  Mr.  McVicar 
Anderson  was  assessor.  .  „ 

The  scheme  involves  the  gutting  of  a  P 
tion  of  the  existing  bmldmgs,  forming  a  new 
top-lighted  hall,  round  which  “ 

and  new  offices  are  arranged,  thestai ureases 
being  placed  at  either  end  of  the  hall, 
scheme  is  to  cost  about  30,000). 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTSHIP 
SKETCHES— 1903-04. 

The  first)  sketch  is  of  an  old  house  in 
Barford  St.  Michael,  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
building  is  an  interesting  example  of  English 
domestic  architecture.  The  proportions  are 

Pl  The1  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathe¬ 
dral  will  never  lack  interest,  as  it  is 
the  finest  in  England.  There  is  .  logic, 
poetry  and  music  in  the  conception, 
and  it  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  owing 
to  the  finish  of  the  upper  part,  which  is 
so  bad  that  it  almost  rums  the  beautiful 
idea  below.  , 

Skelton  Church,  York,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  Early  English  (Xlllth  century). 

I  Compton  Wyniates  is  to  me  the  finest  ludor 
1  mansion  in  England.  Everyone  who  studies 
domestic  architecture  ought  to  see  Compton 
Wyniates.  .  _  ,  ....  . 

Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  was  built  in 
1464.  Although  florid  and  over  elaborate,  it 

1S  The^lasT’  sketch  is  of  Chantry,  Wells 
Cathedral  (1489).  ^  3  FoM0N. 

UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT  HALL, 
EAST  MOORS,  CARDIFF. 

The  members  of  the  Cardiff  University 
Settlement  have  been  doing  very  good  work 
for  some  time  in  the  dockers  quarters  on 
the  East  Moors,  at  Cardiff.  The  work  how¬ 
ever  has  been  much  handicapped  by  in¬ 
adequate  accommodation.  A  generous  gilt 
by  Lord  Tredegar  of  a  site,  and  a 
donation  of  2,000).  towards  the  building 
fund  by  Mr.  H.  Woolcott  Thompson  (of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Spffler  &  Baker,  of 
Cardiff)  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Settlement  to  commence  their 
new  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  hall,  winch 
was  urgently  required.  Complete  plans  have 
also  been  prepared  for  covering  the  rest  of 
the  site  with  the  necessary  buildings  for 
properly  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  but  these  buildings  cannot  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  until  further  funds  are  available 
In  designing  the  hall,  the  problem  put 
before  the  architect  was  to  provide  a,  tail 
suitable  for  the  various  uses  of  a  Diversity 
Settlement  and  to  accommodate  a  consider 
able  number  of  people  at  a  minimum  of  cosh 
The  hall  now  built  will  hold,  when  fu  ly 
seated,  about  600  people.  .  At  present  with 
temporary  stage  and  retiring  rooms  . occupy 
ino-  the  end  bay  of  the  hall,  it  noicts 
460.  The  total'  cost  of  the  atoictol 
work  has  been  about  1.800).  The  stag 
and  retiring-rooms  adjoining  the  same 


NOS.  27  AND  28,  PALL  MALL. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the  Wilkin 
son  Sword  Co.®  Ltd.  who  have  their  show- 
morns  offices,  board-room,  etc.,  on  tn. 
eSZd  floor  A  wide  oak  staircase  lead, 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  basement  the 
front  portion  of  which  is  used  as  a  show 
room  1  The  entrance  to  the  three  floor 1  of 
offices  and  the  three  floors  of 
chambers  above  is  m  Pail  1  , 

now  being  occupied  by  the  War  Office  as 
offices,  and  are  served  by  an  electric  lift 
by  the  Otis  Company.  All  ‘h®  rooms 
warmed  by  hot  water,  and  hot  water  is  also 

provided  for  the  lavatories.  Portland 

F  The  front  is  executed  entirely  m  Portlana 
stone  roofed  with  thick  Westmorland  green 
slates’  1  tChe  elevation  to  St.  James's-square 
is  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone.  The  re  , 
facing  bricks,  being  18  in.  by  2  u  .  y  2 
were  specially  made  for  the  work.  j  ; 

The  contractor  for  the  works  was  Mr.  J 

Carmichael,  of  Wandsworth,  and  Messrs.  J 
McCulloch  &  Co.  executed  the  C*I'TS 
both  fronts.  The  whole  of  the  work  wa 
executed  from  the  designs 
superintendence,  of  Mr.  F,  E- 


’  Finial,  University  Settlement  Ball,  Cardiff. 
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simplest  and  most  economical  way.  and  there 
was  no  margin  available  for  any  elaborate 
detail,  which,  indeed,  is  not  required  in  a 
building  of  this  kind.  The  walls  are  built 
of  red  bricks  from  Bridgwater,  pointed  out 
side  and  in;  the  roof  is  all  of  deal,  con¬ 
structed  out  of  ordinary  scantlings  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible.  It  is  covered 
with  boarding  felt  and  Bridgwater  pan  tiles. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  laid  with  deal- 
wood  blocks.  At  present  the  hall  is  heated 
by  two  temporary  iron  stoves. 

*  The  panel  in  the  front  gable  was  modelled 
and  presented  to  the  Settlement  by  Mr.  W. 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A. 

The  hall  is  lighted  by  electricity  ,  the  in  - 
stallation  having  been  carried  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  tree  gift  to  the  Settlement  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Edwards,  electrical  engineer,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Armstrong, 
Cardiff  and  Bristol. 

Messrs.  VV.  Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff, 
were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Richards,  of  Cardiff,  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Robert  Weir  Schultz 
(London).  _ 

MEMORIAL  BAPTISTRY,  BUCKLEY 
CHURCH. 

St.  Matthew’s,  Buckley,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hawarden,  built  some  eighty  years 
ago  as  one  of  the  several  then  dependent 
churches  of  that  extensive  parish,  has 
during  the  incumbency  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Canon  Drew  been  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled.  The  nave,  with  aisles 
added,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  new 
chancel  in  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  erected,  this  having  been  followed 
by  the  forming  of  a  baptistry  at  the  west 
end  in  the  tower  as  a  memorial  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

Portland  stone  and  black  marble  have  been 
used  for  the  pavement,  and  St.  Bees  stone 
for  the  font ;  over  this  is  suspended  an 
octagonal  oak  cover  carved  and  traceried, 
having  as  a  background  a  stained-glass 
window  by  Mr.'  H.  Holiday. 

Above  the  wood  panelling,  stained  green, 
the  surface  of  wall  and  ceiling  has  been 
treated  in  colour,  wax  medium  being  em¬ 
ployed.  The  scheme  of  the  decoration  has 
reference,  in  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
respectivelv,  to  the  initiatory  and  comple¬ 
mentary  rites  of  baptism  and  confirmation. 
Surmounting  the  dado,  the  emblem  of  the 
net  enclosing  enfolded  fishes  is  introduced 
as  a  band  with  a  label  bearing  a  text,  and 
rising  from  this  are  stems  and  leafage,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  dove  and  crown  and  sacred 
monograms,  leading  and  growing  into  a 
frieze  containing  medallions,  with  angels 
supporting  shields  charged  with  symbols  of 
the  &ev.en,-fold  endowment  enumerated  in  the 
confirmation  office. 

The  decoration  was  •  executed  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lodge,  of  "West  Hampstead,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Douglas 
&  Minshull,  Chester,  from  whose  coloured 
drawing,  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy,  our  illustration  is  reproduced. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—- 
The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  have,  in  addition  to  the  medals  and 
prizes  given  for  communications  discussed 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Institution  in  the 
last  session,  made  the  following  awards  in 
respect  of  other  papers  dealt  with  in 
1904-5: — A  George  .Stephenson  medal  to  Capt. 
H.  R.  Sankey,  R.E.  (retired),  (London) ;  a 
Watt  medal  to  Dr.  C.  Chree,  F.R.S.  (Rich¬ 
mond)  ;  Telford  premiums  to  Messrs. 
W.  E.  W.  Millington  (Oldham).  C.  E. 
Stromeyer  (Manchester),  C.  W.  Hill  (Lon¬ 
don),  F.  C.  Lea  (London),  W.  B.  Cole 
(London),  W.  C.  Popplewell,  M.Sc.  (Stock- 
port),  E.  H.  Rigby,  B.Sc.  (Tientsin),  and 
W.  0.  Leitch,  jun.  (Tientsin).  For  students’ 
papers  the  awards  are  : — Miller  prizes  to 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Potts  (Macclesfield),  W.  M. 
Hayman  (Glasgow),  R.  E.  Bury  (Calcutta), 
T.  Lees,  jun.  (Winnipeg),  T.  L.  Matthews 
(London),  P.  J.  Risdcn  (London),  F.  E. 
Tudor  (Stevenage). 

The  Society  of  Engineers.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Maurice  Wilson,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  on 
“Machine  Drills  for  Hard  Rock,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  A.M.Inst.M.  and  M.E., 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — The 
author  first  pointed  out  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  to  mining,  civil,  and 
quarry  engineers,  setting  forth  the  great 
services  the  rock  drill  had  rendered  in  metal¬ 
liferous  mining  and  quarrying,  and  instancing 
some  undertakings  which  would  never  have 
reached  completion,  and  others  which  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  been  commenced,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  machine  boring.  The  history 
of  rock  drills  was  next  outlined  from 
Trevithick’s  machine  to  the  steam  percussion 
hammer  introduced  by  Nasmyth,  and  its 
subsequent  development  for  boring  purposes 
by  the  Couch  and  Fowle  patents,  which 
included  reciprocation  and  rotation,  and  were 
the  direct  forerunners  of  the  present  stan¬ 
dard  rock  drill  of  a  dozen  first-class  makers. 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe  hand 
drills,  the  first  being  driven  by  a  crank 
handle,  the  blow  being  effected  by  the  recoil 
of  a  compressed  spring.  The  second  is  a 
device  for  grasping  a  bit.  which  is  auto¬ 
matically  lifted,  rotated,  and  replaced  after 
each  stroke.  Passing  on  to  steam  and  com¬ 
pressed  air  actuated  rock  drills,  attention 
was  called  to  a  compressed  air  hand  drill,  an 
evolution  of  the  pneumatic  chipping  hammer. 
The  author  next  proceeded  to  divide  the 
present  standard  rock  drill  into  two  main 
classes — viz.,  the  tappet  valve  type  and  tiie 
fluid  moved  valve  type,  mentioning 


struck  by  a  moving  piston  T  . 
electric  drills,  the  two  principj  l" 

of  in  their  construction  weresM?,'  ? 

the  conversion  of  the  rotating  JS 
motor  into  a  reciprocating  one  bv  m.  1 
flexible  live  shaft  and  fearing  t£  "S,  °! 
striking  being  due  to  t£  Si  Yf 
pressed  spring,  the  second  type  derivinl  ' 
reciprocating  motion  from  The  attiK 
power  of  solenoid  coils  upon  a  looJ  ' 
piston.  The  Brandt  hydraulic 

next  noticed,  the  author  describing  it 
large  hollow  auger  pushed  forward  i 
heavy  pressure,  and  slowly  rotated  K.  SI 
referred  to  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  H  £ 
nal-combustion  motor-driven  drill  omi 
by  gasoline.  Drill  mountings  aid  fitting, 
were  subsequent  y  discussed,  the  author  da] 
mg  with  drill  clamps,  and  incidentally  with 

the  question  of  V  nicking"  and 
with  special  clamp  arrangements.  The  author 
then  observed  that.no  paper  on  rock  drills 
could  be  complete  without  a  reference  to 
miners’  phthisis,  considering  the  finding  0[ 
the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  that  subject 
which  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  mortality  amongst  returned  Trans 
vaal  miners.  The  author  stated  that  die 
disease  was  due  to  dust,  which  was  effectu¬ 
ally  allayed  by  the  Leyner  and  Brandt 
machines.  He  then  proceeded  to  descrilie 
various  systems  of  spraying  and  water  in¬ 
jection  attached  to  or  incorporated  with  rock 
drills,  and  which  had  the  same  object  in 
view.  He  then  noticed  the  novel  applica¬ 
tions  to  which  rock  drills  had  been  put, 
such  as  pile  and  bolt  driving,  steam  hammer 
work,  unstopping  blast  furnace  tapping  holes, 
and  even  to  the  flattening  out  of  refrigerated 
hog  bellies  in  America.  The  author  con¬ 
cluded  by  reviewing  the  various  types  of 
rock  drills  and  the  different  forms  of  power 
employed  to  actuate  them.  He  emphasised 
the  point  that  the  business  of  a  rock  drill 
was  not  simply  to  cut  rock,  but  to  cut  that 
rock  as  quickly  as  mechanically  possible, 
and  at  the  lowest  cost,  not  only  for  actual 
power  consumed,  but  also  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  Telation  of  boring  speed  with 
its  effect  on  capital  and  standing  charges, 
For  reasons  which  the  author  stated,  his 
verdict  was  in  favour  of  compTessed  air  for 
actuating  machine  drills,  and  for  mining 
work  the  standard  compressed  air  rook 
drill  arranged  with  an  intermittent 
water-jet  discharge  at  the  drill  point 
to  cool  the  bit  and  to  keep  the  cutting  face 
clear  of  debris,  thus  insuring  freedom  from 
dust  and  quicker  holing. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Derby.— At  a  meeting  on  the 
2nd  inst.  of  the  Sites  and  Buildings  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Derby  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  a 
first  premium  of  50/.  and  a  second  of  20/.  be 
awarded  respectively  to  Messrs.  Hunter  k 
Woodhouse,  of  Belper  and  Derby,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  Thorpe  (Wright  &  Thorpe],  Derbv. 
for  competitive  plans  for  a  new  council 
school  on  a  site  between  Clarence-road  and 
Porter-road. 

Schools,  Newcastle-ox-Tyxe.— At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  schools  sub-committee  of 
the  Newcastle  Education  Committee,  the 
award  of  the  assessor,  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  regard  to  the  competitive 
plans  for  the  proposed  new  schools  at  Bolam- 
street,  Bvker,  was  received.  The  plans 
placed  first,  second,  and  third  m  order  o! 
merit  were  those  bearing  the  mottoes  ‘  bun; 
shine,”  “Open  Space,”  and  “Red  Rise 
respectively.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  sealed 
envelopes  containing  the  names  cf  the  con - 
petitors,  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  VY.n. 
Knowles.  F.R.I.B.A.,  27  OnropMtt* 
Newcastle,  was  the  author  of  the  pUn  P“ 
first  and  second.  Mr.  Knowles  thus  sev 
the  appointment  to  carry  out  the  wo*  » 
m  addition,  receives  a  premium  of  « 
the  second  set-  of  designs  f  Open 

passant,  tlie  Darlington  valveless  type'  of  A  premium  of  20/.  is  P@um >  yeff. 

1875.  After  the  working  of  the  tappet  . and  Marshall  &  Tweedy,^- “Pod' Disc." 

air  thrown  valves  had  been  explained,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  a  special  tappet  drill  for 
40  ft.  quarrying  holes,  also  of  a  Corliss  drill 
valve  gear,  and  of  the  compound  type  of 

machine.  The  Leyner  drill  next  received  at-  nave  extuuiocu  »»*>>  ---  ( ,n 

tentibp.  Ip  this  machine  the  loose  tool  is  put  themselves  to  m  this 


Marshall  &  Tweeay,  n.  ”  “<tLi  Disc” 
castle,  the  authors  of  the  pta*  » 
Altogether  twenty-five  sets  of 
received,  and  the  education  com 
to  thank  the  competitors  for  th  M*  |  ( 
have  exercised  and  the 
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.4  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced. 

By  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  M.E.,  and  San- 
.  ford E.  Thompson,  S.B.,  A.M.Am.Soc.C.E. 

New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London  : 
I  Chapman  &  Hall.  1905. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  papers 
read  and  articles  written  every  year  on'  the 
subject  of  concrete,  and  the  enormous  stores 
of  information  available,  the  task  of  compil¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  valuable 
materia!  of  construction  is  exceptionally 
arduous.  But  when  accomplished  in  the 
satisfactory  manner  evidenced  by  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Thompson,  the  result 
is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  architects 
I  engineers,  and  contractors.  This  treatise 

has  been  prepared  in  a  most  conscientious 
manner,  numerous  British.  Continental,  and 
American  authorities  have  been  quoted  and 
chapters  by  well-known  specialists  have  been 
included.  Further,  twelve  pages  ol  refer - 
,  ences  to  articles  in  the  technical  Press  are 
I  given  tor  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  more  extended  investigation  than  that 
;  rfei^ef  in  authors’  book,  which 
nevertheless  comprises  nearly  600  pages  As 
a  proo  of  their  desire  to  avoid  inaSacifs 
"ft  S“Vhat  haTbS 

Z  ™£fr  ft™"1  ‘°  least  one,  and  in 
ft  1°  tw0’  t  lree>  or  four  specialists, 
IE  aft"<*  proofs  have  been  sent  tor 

£  tS  wft  wW  -  “ 

snd  later  cmnp/^  °i  Hydraulic  Cements,” 
on  :Prn  ° T  °-n°  by  Mr-  Willia«i  B.  Fuller 
Cpncce,to  ”  a  contribu- 
fair1  Ibl  ftaftg  lf  °">y  tor  the 
Nionine  El  h®  ft!0!8  method  of  pro- 
®lv&  BThftmatmal5  n  l,y  tnechanical 
WMer:—  P  ls  thlls  described  by 


lsticbs7ragZh!sIi0'fSaCOI1Sis^  separating  t 
I  fell  as  brotat  done  „S™l’lc."1  ,ali-v  materii 
into  tiip  vari/mo  ^  '  oiRyel,  sand,  oi'  ceinei 
lllHl  'he  inateriaISmCnv°LWhicl1  it'  is  comPose<l, 
“*  at  *Til3K\TraW  by  a  cum 
Weight  of  |i,„  fmi‘i'ae's  J;s  t,1(‘  Percentage  of  tl 
| having  holes  nr  «  1?mpl?  wl,ich  Passes  a  sie 
If"1'®'  of  tin/  ordin'Sft'  reRTesented  by  ti 
pia|ra,n.  s  or“inato  from  the  origin  in  (,] 

[  ap|ific<I  °toeCcoric/ftf^U  nC«iianica,i  anaI-vsis  curves  , 
hnipliically  Z  (  ai'e  («  to  she 

iwnidcs-  to)  .  f,58  ,aild  relative  sizes  of  tl 
I'^d  to  iniko  tim  ^n sized  Panicles  a 
r and  so  enahl<«  n„lc  '"^^r-atc  more  nearly  perfee 
fjWitiou  "or iftS™?  <0  ifc  '5  tl 

H fp  afford  Sns  a!10.ll,er  material;  ar 

lor  different  aggregates  dc,ennmni£  best  proportioi 

|,'®ftca‘ v*6  of  Mr.  Fuller’S  systei 
Proportion®  °?Sftted,  th,e  fact  <lla<-  ‘1 
11111  for  thin  ^gularly  adopted  b 

1:5;  ? .  whii„  water-tight  walls  are  abou 
the  material  SlmiIar  constructions  wher 
^.methods 


Merally  neces^rv1 :  q2  :  4U,  mixtures  aj 
prcipoTtionmlr  !!,/'  :Some  other  methods  . 
he  succeedmo-  ?Cre/e  are  described,  an. 
•mil  sev2l  pfhl  haPrter  contains  a  diagrai: 
and  moraI  taHe?  ^quantities  for  concret 
■»  s°"ni  to 


t-®1  exauhnation  of  this  volume 


lad  to 


;?roneo“s  impression  the 
Sating  th6  only  in  the  chaptc 

WsitWno  Reinforced  Concrete. 
111,1  of  Z  l/Liftns  ft  case.  f<Jr  m  the 
V  typical  sfr../  devoted  to  the  descriptio 
•i  t  cmsidorahle  amour 

1  ootlcrete-steel  1  m-  i°nnd  relative  t 
Point  v.-orthv  !,Ulftgs  ,ancl  other  works.  . 
fci,  offt  "°ftla  connexion  with  th 
jjti  of  Protft  T  1S  su®ested  by  th 
Hat  cracks  ft  lurneaure,  which  mdicat 
Sliced  bv  +  •  concrete  are  actually  pre 

that  the  tensio: 
r  T.  rt  transterred  to  the  metal.  Prc 
aPW,  .l.ested  Ws  beams  whe 


lessor 


Jh°ist  and  anni;  j  Tl,  llis  bearas  whe 
direction  so  $Se?u  the  oa(1  1,1  an  uPwai 

.  so  that  the  cranio*  mhlA  u., 


direction  Rn  +VAT,  10  1UlU*  1,1  an  upwai 
Observed  on  ih  1  tf6  Cracks  codld  lje  readi! 
P  should  bi  ,  °.ut?r  ,s,uri'ace  of  the  concret 


si  1  in<  _ iuw).ui  ui 

I  cracks^  werA*10^  dl  P^adl  concre 
place,  Thpi  ^  observed  before  rupture  tc 

tests  is  °twS1-0iV^  be  drawn 
fcreed  concrpto«t'  mitial  cracking  in  re 
callv  the  sanio  °ccars  at  an  elongation  prac 

tase  of  the  kn!  ln  plan?  concret«-  In  1 
latter  material,  however,  to 


failure  takes  place  at  once,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  a  gradual  process,  many  small  cracks 
developing  successively,  so  that  at  rupture 
the  total  elongation  is  considerably  greater. 
As  the  authors  point  out,  these  results  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  M.  Considere,  who  was  not  able 
to  discover  any  fine  cracks,  and  therefore 
drew  the  inference  that,  while  the  elongation 
of  plain  concrete  was  about  0‘01  per  cent., 
it  could  stretch  as  much  as  002  per  cent, 
when  in  combination  with  steel.  Hence,  in 
his  formulas  for  beams,  M.  Considere  makes 
allowance  for  the  resistance  of  concrete  to 
tension.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Tur- 
neaure,  considering  that  the  presence  of 
cracks  seriously  affects  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete,  takes  no  account  of  its  ten¬ 
sile  resistance.  This  course  is  one  that  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  adoption  in  general  practice. 
It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  authorities 
mentioned  agree  as  to  the  increased  exten¬ 
sibility  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  only  point 
of  difference  being  whether  its  tensile 
strength  is  or  is  not  destroyed  when  the 
stress  intensity  surpasses  that  at  which  plain 
concrete  is  ruptured. 

After  discussing  the  principles  governing 
the  combination  of  steel  and  concrete,  the 
action  of  reinforced  beams  under  load,  and 
the  relative  advantages  of  high  and  low 
carbon  steels,  the  authors  give  a  series  of 
simple  formula!  for  beam  and  column  design, 
as  well  as  tables  for  facilitating  calculation. 

A  chapter  on  the  “  Effect  of  Sea.  Water 
upon  Concrete  and  Mortar  ”  is  contributed  by 
M.  Rene  Feret,  the  Director  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  Boulogne. 
This  well-known  expert  confirms  the  opinion 
that  no  cement  has  yet  been  found  to  give 
absolute  security  against  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water,  but  the  suggestions  made 
in  his  able  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  dock  and  harbour 
engineers.  Among  other  chapters  of  genera] 
interest  are  those  on  the  effects  of  frost, 
the  watertightness  of  concrete,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  steel  from  fire  and  rust. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  concrete  and  concrete-steel  structures ; 
this  portion  of  the  book  being  •quite  as  use¬ 
ful  in  its  way  as  the  more  theoretical  part 
by  which  it  is  preceded. 

Various  other  ramifications  of  the  general 
subject  are  discussed,  all  of  them  with  the 
same  conspicuous  ability  and  painstaking  care 
evidenced  by  those  already  mentioned.  This 
treatise  constitutes  a  splendid  book  of 
reference  for  all  users  of  concrete,  and 
thoroughly  deserves  to  have  a  large  sale  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 


Standard'  Street  Construction.  OompiLed  by 
Hall  &  Pickles.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  and  Manchester  :  Sherratt  &  Hushes. 
1905.  8 

The  title  chosen  for  this  volume  may  per¬ 
haps  prove  to  be  a  little  misleading,  for  it  is 
not  a  treatise  on  steel  construction,  but  an 
elaborated  section  book,  compiled  for  the 
firm  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Charles  Heathcote 
&  Sons,  of  Manchester,  giving  the  properties 
of  standard  steel  sections,  and  showing 
their  values  in  different  combinations  in  such 
a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  architects, 
engineers,  and  contractors.  Part'  A  consists 
of  ‘‘  Property  Tables,”  in  which  standard 
sections  of  angles,  tees,  zeds,  channels,  and 
joists  are  catalogued,  together  with  the 
mathematical  properties — -practically  the  same 
as  those  published  by  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee — and  with  additional 
information  enabling  the  user  to  make  due 
allowance  for  eccentricity  of  loading  in 
beams  and  to  determine  the  strength  of  any 
section  when  applied  as  a  strut,  under  centric 
or  eccentric’  loads.  As  the  tables  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  built-up  girders  and  stan¬ 
chions,  they  constitute  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  series.  Parts  B  and  C  give  the  safe 
loads  for  selected  sections  of  beams  and 
struts,  but  the  loads  for  other  sections  can 
easily  be  determined  by  means  of  the  data 
contained  in  the  property  tables.  Among 
the  novel  features  in  this  book,  the  most 
meritorious  is  the  tabulation  of  reduction 
factors,  relative  to  shearing  stress  and 
eccentric  loading  upon  beams  and  stanchions, 
the  manner  in  which  these  factors  are  to  be 
used  being  clearly  explained  in  the  preface. 
An  excellent  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book 
shows  at  a  glance  the  economical  values  of 
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different  stanchion  sections,  and  makes  it 
easy  to  select  sections  of  given  height 
capable  of  carrying  any  given  load  within 
the  range  of  the  diagram.  Another  useful 
plate,  showing  the  shearing  strengths  of 
girder  webs,  enables  the  user  to  determine 
the  shear  that  a  given  web  will  resist  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  stiffeners.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  tables  and  the  features 
we  have  indicated  should  be  widely  appreci¬ 
ated  by  architects  and  structural  engineers, 
and  we  heartily  welcome  this  volume  as  a 
most  complete  and  carefully  compiled  work 
of  reference.  It  certainly  is  the  best  section 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this 
country. 


Modern  Housing  in  Town,  and  Country.  By 
James  Cornes,  member  of  the  Leek  (Staffs) 
Town  Council.  London :  B.  T.  Batsford. 
1905. 


In  his  preface,  Mr.  Cornes  states  that  for 
years  the  “interesting  and  fascinating” 
study  of  the  housing  problem  has  engaged 
his  attention,  and,  “in  response  to  requests,” 
the  results  of  his  studies  are  now  published. 
In  addition  to  the  preface,  table  of  contents, 
introduction,  etc.,  which  run  to  xviii.  pages, 
there  are  196  pages  of  letterpress  and  illus¬ 
trations  describing  and  illustrating  houses  of 
various  kinds  for  the  “  working  classes. 
Four  principal  types  of  groups  are  con¬ 
sidered  1.  Block  Dwellings  and  Rowton 
Houses ;  2.  Tenements  or  Cottage  Tenements 
of  Two  or  Three  Stories;  3,  Cottages  and 
Villages ;  and  4.  Garden  Cities.  The  illus¬ 
trations  constitute  the  principal  feature  ot 
the  work,  and  include  plans  and  views  oi 
blocks  of  dwellings  erected  by  public 
authorities  in  various  parts  of  the-  country 
and  of  single  cottages,  pairs,  and  terraces, 
erected  by  private  individuals,  ine  cot¬ 
tages  erected  at  the  Garden  City,  Letch- 
worth,  furnish  material  for  about  one-third 
of  I  lie  book.  A  short  but  usually  adequate 
description  is  given  in  each  case,  the  cost, 
being  stated,  and  in  most  cases  the  price  per 
cubic  foot.  Some  of  the  designs  cannot  bo 
properly  understood  as  sections  are  not  given  , 
as  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  houses 
erected  for  the  author  at  Leek,  the  plans 
of  which  do  not  show  how  the  central  bed¬ 
room  is  lighted.  The  height  of  the  rooms  m 
the  tenements  at  Rotherhithe  is  said  (on 
page  25)  to  be  6  ft.  8  in.,  but  surely  this  is 
a  misprint.  Mr.  Cornes  has  compiled  a 
book  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  public  bodies,  but 
also  to  property-owners,  architects,  and 
builders,  and  the  publisher  has  presented  the 
work  in  an  attractive  form. 


i  Practical  Treatise  upon  Warming  Buddings 
by  Hot  Water.  By  Frederick  Dye, 
M.R.I.,  author  of  “Steam  Heating,  etc. 
London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  1905. 

[r.  Dye  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
is  subject,  and,  as  he  also  has  the  ability 
j  write  clearly  and  methodically,  the  book 
efore  us  is  both  useful  and  interesting, 
'here  are  three  preliminary  chapters  on 
The  Laws  of  Heat,”  etc.,  ten  chapters  on 
iw-pressure  apparatus,  and  three  dealing 
ith  drying-rooms.  high-pTessure  apparatus, 
id  warming  buildings  by  heated  air.  yam- 
ale  information,  chiefly  in  tabular  form, 
given  in  an  appendix,  and  there  is  also 
good  index.  The  chapters  on  low-pressure 
sating  occupy  about  two-thirds  ot  the  book, 
id  contain  full  descriptions  of  the  various 
irts  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  different 
'•stems  of  piping  in  common  use.  Due  stress 
laid  on  the  necessity  foT  safety  yalves, 
id  there  are  many  valuable  hints  tor  the 
•even  ti  on  or  rectification  of  defects  m  circu- 
tion.  In  the  paragraphs  on  the  advantages 
id  disadvantages  of  the  high-pressure 
•stem,  the  disadvantages  are  not,  m  our 
linion,  fully  stated,  and  a  chapter  might 
ith  advantage  have  been  added  on  some  ol 
e  more  recent  -  developments  in  heating  by 
it.  water.  For  all  ordinary  work,  however, 
e  book  is  an  excellent  guide.  It  contains 
0  pages,  and  the  illustrations  (nearly  2UU 
number)  are  clear  and  to  the  point. 


Practical  Plumbers'  Worh.  Edited  by  Faul 
N.  Hasltjck.  London :  Cassell  &  Co. 
1905. 

This  little  book  of  160  pages  is,  according  to 
the  preface,  principally  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
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J.  Wright  Clarke.  It  contains  298  illus¬ 
trations,  and  a  good  deal  of  practical  in¬ 
formation,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
complete  treatise  on  plumbers’  work.  Nothing 
is  said  about  hot-water  services,  and  the 
index  contains  no  reference  to  waste-pipes, 
water-closets,  baths,  or  lavatories ;  there  is, 
indeed,  on  page  38,  an  illustration  of  a  simple 
sink-waste,  together  with  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  on  page  63  there  is  an  illustration 
of  a  lead  soil-pipe  and  connexions.  The  book 
contains  very  little  information  about  the 
design  of  plumber’s  work,  but  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  details  of  workmanship. 
It  is  clearly  written,  and  will  be  of  use  to 
technical  students. 


The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Mathematics. 

By  A.  Consterdine,  M.A.,  and  A. 

Barnes,  M.A.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1905. 

As  a  very  simple  treatise  dealing  with  the 
measurement  of  length,  area,  volume,  time, 
and  velocity,  this  book  should  be  found  use¬ 
ful  to  beginners.  Arithmetical,  algebraic, 
and  geometrical  methods  of  performing 
calculations  are  explained  so  clearly  that  the 
most  youthful  student  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  meaning  of  the  authors  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  however, 
that  the  average  schoolboy  will  understand 
the  statement  that  the  course  has  been 
arranged  on  “  heuristic  lines.”  Perhaps  the 
term  is  intended  as  an  incentive  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  method  indicated  bv  the  some¬ 
what  unusual  Anglo-Greek  adjective  here 
employed. 


Journal  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee.  London.  1905. 

This  special  issue  contains  a  record  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Committee  to 
visit  the  principal  cities  of  Central  Europe 
on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Fire 
Service  Congress  at  Buda-Pesth  in  1904, 
and  has  been  compiled  by  Messrs.  Edwin  0. 
Sachs,  Horace  S.  Folker,  and  Ellis  Mars- 
land,  who  formed  part  of  the  Commission. 
The  record  is  of  more  interest  to  fire  brigade 
officers  than  to  architects,  although  the  latter 
will  find  some  useful  notes  on  theatres  and 
on  fire-prevention  in  buildings. 


Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 
Yol.  XXX.  Edited  by  Thomas  Cole, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 
1904. 


dovreeponbence. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 
gIB( — I  gee  that  the  London  County  Council 
contemplate  introducing  another  Building  Act 
next  session,  and  are  circularising  the  .various 
local  bodies  for  suggestions. 

Might  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  very  in¬ 
equitable  way  in  which  the  fees  of  the  district 
surveyor  are  calculated  under  the  existing  Act  ? 
In  a  small  alteration  to  a  large  building,  or  series 
of  buildings  if  connected,  the  fees  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  I  have 
known  a  fee  of  11.  being  claimed  for  enlarging 


window  opening  ! 


C.  J.  S. 


-R  7>  1905. 


This  bulky  volume  of  674  pages  contains 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
at  Widnes  and  Runcorn,  Aberdeen,  Hast¬ 
ings,  London,  Great  Grimsby,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  York,  Buxton,  Newport,  and  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  includes  papers  on  tramways, 
water  supply,  sewage  works,  bridges,  and 
other  municipal  works  in  these  towns,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  folding  plates  in 
illustration  of  the  papers.  There  is  not 
much  in  the  volume  of  particular  interest 
to  architects,  but  engineers  and  surveyors 
will  find  it  both  interesting  and  useful. 


£be  Student's  Column. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.- 
Chimneys  (continued). 

ITHERTO  we  have  written  of 
theoretical  velocity,  but;  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  a  given 
head  the  actual  velocity  of  the 


cold  air  and  of  the  hot  gases  is  very  much 
less  than  that  indicated  by  formula}  (13)  to 


(23). 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. 
Vol.  XXV.,  Part  ill.  London:  Offices  of 
the  R.S.I.,  Margar,et-street.  1904. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  volume  of  630 
pages  is  occupied  by  the  papers  read  at  the 
Congress  in  Glasgow  and  by  reports  of  the 
discussions  thereon.  There  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  “  The  Construction  of  Hospitals,” 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Cullen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  there 
HTe  also  a  number  of  papers  on  sewage  puri¬ 
fication.  Mr.  James  Graham,  Inspector  of 
Schools  to  the  West  Riding  County  Council, 
gives  “  Some  Particulars  of  Adjustable  School 
Furniture,”  with  illustrations,  which  are, 
unfortunately,  too  small  and  indistinct  to  be 
of  much  use;  the  paper  contains  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  Continental  schools 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  author. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Report  on  Brickwork  Tests.  Conducted 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Science  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  London  :  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architect’s,  9,  Conduit-street,  W. 

Matriculation  Directory.  No.  XLI. 
September,  1905.  Cambridge :  Burlington 
House.  London:  Red  Lion-square,  W.C. 
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Practical  Velocity  or  Draught. — In  article 
XI.  we  showed  that  friction  in  smooth  pipes 
has  a  very  important  effect  in  reducing  the 
flow  of  air  and  gases.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  losses  of  head  and 
velocity  are  proportionately  higher  in  the 
case  of  chimneys  with  sooty  surfaces,  con¬ 
nected  with  boiler  furnaces  and  flues,  pre¬ 
senting  still  greater  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  air  and  gases.  When  the  chimneys 
and  flues  are  of  brick  the  resistance  to  flow 
is  far  more  marked. 

Formula  (5),  p.  301,  shows  that  the  loss 
of  head  in  a  smooth  pipe  is  governed  by  the 
velocity  actually  prevailing  and  by  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

The  same  laws  govern  the  loss  in  the  case 
of  a  flue,  where  special  importance  attaches 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  contractions, 
turns,  and  bends,  and  by  the  condition  of 
the  interior  surfaces,  and  to  the  influence  of 
enlargements  of  area  and  changes  ot  the 
cross-sectional  form  of  the  flues. 

To  obtain  figures  indicating  the  loss  ot 
head  and  reduction  of  velocity  from  these 
causes  in  any  particular  boiler  plant  would 
involve  a  series  of  intricate  calculations,  but 
even  then  the  results  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  loss 
under  one  assumed  set  of  conditions. 

The  theoretical  velocity  necessarily  vanes 
from  time  to  time  with  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  and  prevailing  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  friction  varies  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  flues  and  the  management 
of  the  boiler  furnace. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  mere  waste 
of  time  to  make  elaborate  mathematical 
computations  of  the  losses  occurring  between 

the  inlet  and  the  outlet  of  the  boiler 

chimney.  .  . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 

clear  idea  should  be  obtained  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  head,  or  motive  force,  is 
used  up  in  the  acts  of  forcing  air  into  the 
boiler  furnace,  which  is  the  inlet  at  the  foot 
of  a  chimney,  and  of  driving  it  through  the 
boiler  flues  and  up  the  chimney  itself. 

In  his  classical  work  “  Traite  de  la 
Chaleur,”  Peclet  discusses  this  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  gives  formulae  for 
calculating  the  losses  of  velocity  arising 
from  various  causes  in  boiler  furnaces,  flues, 
and  chimneys,  but  in  almost  every  instance 
he  says  that  the  values  of  the  necessary 
coefficients  can  only  be  determined  by 


loss  did  not  anueai'  l, 
ately  with  the  ifunfcof  K  p3«*» 
Daubuisson  was  mabl  "•*  Umfe 
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and 


0-84 


lls  interior 

As  tho  result  of  numerous  eipsrim,J 
Peclet  derived  the  following  values  la  u 
coefficient  of  friction  it]  over  J! 

Earthenware  chimneys  . qi)127  j 

Iron  plat?  chimneys  . I 

Cast-iron  chimneys . O’OO®  I 

The  length  and  sectional  area  of  a  (him. 
ney,  and  of  the  Hues  in  connexion  therewith, 
have  also  a  very  marked  influence  uiinj 
the  practical  velocity  of  the  gases.  Th« 
total  length  and  mean  area  can  easily  U 
included  in  a  formula,  but  if  the  varviu? 
dimensions  of  the  conduit  were  to  be  tak®i 
into  account;  from  the  inlet  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  an  interminable  number  of  calcula¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  performed,  and  the 
results  would  probably  not  be  more  reliable 
than  those  afforded  by  the  addition  of  at 
reasonable  allowance  to  the  combined  length 
of  the  chimney  and  flues. 

This  method  is,  in  effect,  recommended  by 
Peclet,  who  says  that  the  actual  velocity  ofj 
discharge  from  the  top  of  a  chimney  can  he] 
represented  by  a  formula  which,  in  the! 
notation  we  have  adopted  hitherto,  is  j 


_  /  2g  h  d 

1  V  r+lSTrlT/i 


experience. 

The  investigations  of  Daubuisson 
others  show  that  the  values  of  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  contraction  governing  the  flow  of 
air  through  an  opening  such  as.  the  inlet  to 
a  boiler  furnace  are  as  follows  : — 

0'56  to  0  79 


Circular  orifice  in  thin  plates . . 

Short  cylindrical  mouthpieces 

(parallel) . .  •  •  •  0’8l 

Short  cylindrical  mouthpieces 

(rounded) .  0'92  ,,  0  93 

Referring  to  the  loss  of  velocity  due  to 
the  passage  of  air  between  the  grate  bars 
and  through  the  layer  of  fuel,  Peclet  says 
that  “this  determination,  by  theoretical 
considerations,  is  impossible.”  _  In  practice 
the  loss  varies  between  very  wide  limits. 


V  d  +  2jt(E  +  l| 

wh^re  In  =  head,  d  =  diameter,  k  =  co¬ 
efficient  of  friction,  H  =  height  of  chimney, 
and  l  =  length  of  flues. 

Peclet  adds  “  If  the  flues  had  a  section] 
differing  from  that  of  the  chimney,  and  if] 
the  air  in  its  movement  encountered  aim 
resistances  whatsoever,  this  same  formiia 
would  still  represent  the  velocity  of  dis¬ 
charge,  provided  that  a  suitably  determined] 
value  be  given  for  l ;  for  every  resistance  od 
every  kind  may  be.  represented  by  that 
offered  by  a  duct  of  given  diameter,  but  of! 
suitable  length.” 

The  trouble,  however,  is  to  determine  shall 
length  may  be  suitable  to  represent  the 
various  sources  of  resistance  in  a  given  boikrj 
plant. 

Morin  adopts  a  convenient  method  of  tw 
culatin r  val  es  for  the  several  kinds  of  nssW 
ance,  '  ut  at  his  theory  incorrectly  assumes th 
theoretical  velocity  of  the  heated  gases  to  n 

/LP  *' 


,  the  factors 


proportionate  to  — j- 

obtained  liaveto  ba  doubted  80  as  to  renier  Ihan 
applicable  10  formulas  in  which  the  fcminl 
vekrity  is  correctly  shown  lo  be  propotlieMtt 

-  V5?®' 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  tiinpij 
rule  by  which  tho  actual  velocity  IMJ 
the  chimney  gases  nay 

approximate  accuracy,  we  havs  sjhpW 

method  of  Morin  so  that  the  results  N  N 
suitable  for  use  with  formula  |16l.  * 

when  the  density  of  the ,CJ“L K. 
approximately  half  that  of  ^ 

Resistance  due  to  coutiuct.on  ft  ,  . 

inlet  to  the  furnace  is  represented  y 


expression 


(W’ 


where  r  =  the  o 


efficient  of  contraction. 

Taking  the  value  of  this 

(_L_lY  *«  =  «* 
-  \0-60  / 
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Resistance  offered  by  the  fire-grate  and 
layer  of  fuel  depends  upon  the  relation  of 
(he  air  spaces  in  the  fuel  to  the  area  of  the 


cMnmey  top,  and  is 


whec  A  =  area  of  the  chimney  top.  A ,  = 
collective  area  of  air  passages  through  the 
fuel.  In  practice  the  area  of  these  ah'  pas¬ 
sages  may  range  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  chimney  area. 

Taking  A!  at  (O'l  +  0'6)  -f-  2  =  0'35,  we 
get 

(0^5  _  *)  x  -  =  r,  !l  (nearly). 


In  formula  (24),  below,  we  have  used  the 
sum  of  the  foregoing  results  as  a  constant, 
taking  the  value  at  8  to  avoid  unnecessary 
decimals. 

Resistance  due  to  bends,  enlargements  of 
area,  and  the  splitting  and  reunion  of  the 
draught  can  be  represented  with  sufficient 


accuracy  by  the  express'd 


Making  r  =  060  as  before,  we  have 
n  x  0‘88, 

where  n  =  the  number  of  bends  and  similar 
causes  of  resistance  or  loss. 

Friction  of  the  gases  over  the  soot-covered 
surfaces  of  square  or  circular  chimneys  and 
flues  is  given  approximately  by 
^2  S  /  (H  +  l)j 

where  S  =  surface,  /  =  coefficient  of  friction, 
H  =  height  of  the  chimney,  l  =  length  of  the 
flues,  and  A  =  mean  area  of  the  chimney  and 
flues. 

The  velocity  of  discharge  is  proportional 
to  the  sectional  area  divided  by  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  a  conduit,  and,  as  in  circular  and 
square  flues  and  chimneys  the  surface  is 
always  one- fourth  of  the  diameter  or  side, 
the  term  may  be  written 

(s  - +  '»  )  x  2. 


Taking  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  O' 01, 
we  get 


f  ^plying  the  foregoing  values  to  formula 
(16|,  we  have  for  the  actual  velocity  of  dis¬ 
charge 


J  2;"{V) 

l+[.Sr0!«,-HHu(Hd  “)]  \  / 


(24) 


Under  Ibis  condition  formula  (26)  can  be 


further  simplified  by  omission  of 


with  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  factor 
0-2  to  (0-2  x  1-414)  =  to  0-232  1,  say  0'28. 
Thus 

vn  =  0  23  ^2711, 
and  by  reduction  we  have 

va  =  2-26  v/H . (28) 


The  following  example  shows  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  formulae  (24)  and  (25)  : — 

Example  (10).— Required  the  practical 
velocity  of  the  hot  gases  in  a  chimney 
100  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  diameter  at  the  top, 
connected  with  boiler  flues  having  a  total 
length  of  100  ft.  and  an  average  area  equal 
to  4  ft.  diameter,  with  eight  bends,  one 
split  draught,  and  two  enlargements  of 
area,  these  sources  of  loss  being  equivalent 
to  11-5  bends,  the  temperatures  of  the 
external  air  and  of  the  hot  gases  being 
62  deg.  and  585  deg.  respectively. 

By  Table  XVIII.,  the  weight  per  cubic 
foot  of  ah-  at  62  deg.  is  0-0761  lb.,  and  by 
formula  (6)  that  of  the  chimney  gases  at 
585  deg.  is  0-03805  lb.  Substituting  these 
and  the  other  values  in  formula  (24),  we 
have 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Established  Church,  Scotstoun,  N.B. — 
The  memorial -stone  of  a  new  Established  church 
was  laid  at  Scotstoun  recently.  The  church  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  Scotstoun, 
at  the  corner  of  Dumbarton-road  and  Victoria 
Drive.  The  general  plan  consists  of  a  nave  with¬ 
out  any  aisles  or  pillars,  a  circular  apse  or  chancel, 
east  and  west  transepts  with  galleries  over  them, 
approached  from  the  nave.  The  length  of  the 
church  is  106  ft.  by  a  breadth  of  32  ft.  at  the  nave 
and  68  ft.  across  the  transept.  The  height  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  is  46  ft.  The  accommodation 
is  for  about  900  people,  seated  in  area  and  transept 
galleries.  The  principal  feature  of  the  design  is 
the  central  lantern  tower  rising  about  70  ft. 
above  the  ground,  or  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  90  ft. 
It  is  33  ft.  square  internally  and  65  ft.  in  height, 
and  there  are  eight  double  windows  in  the  lantern. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  Glasgow. 

Methodist  Church,  Whitley  Bay. — A  new 
Free  Methodist  church  is  shortly  to  be  opened 
at  Whitley  Bay.  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles,  of  New¬ 
castle,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  AV.  A.  Styan,  of 
Whitley,  the  contractor  for  the  building. 

Baptist  Church,  Wellingborough. — This 
church  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  designed  in  a  late  period  of  Gothic,  freely 
treated,  and  are  faced  with  red  bricks  with  white 
dressings.  The  church  has  a  tower  and  spirelet 
at  the  corner,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  70  ft. 
The  accommodation  is  for  432  adults,  or  a  mixed 
congregation  of  over  500  persons.  Two  vestries. 


11  -  Q-Q3S0  >\ 
0-0761  ) 


1  +  [s  +  (0-88  x  11-5)  +  (o-l 
64-4  x  100  x  0-5 


,  too  +  100 An 

1  (3  +  4)  t-2/  J 


f0-0761  A 
\0 -03805 ) 


—  a/  uV*  JX- X-W.±-VJL _ (2) 

I  +  [8  +  (10-12)  +  (9-11)1  '  ' 

=  V7  (2)  =  v7 114-0  x  2  =  21*3  feet  per  second. 


Substituting  in  formula  (25)  the  theoretical 
velocity  as  given  in  Table  XXII.  and  the 
values  of  the  denominator  as  already  found, 
we  have 

va  =  113-4  -r-  V 28 -26 

=  2T3  ft.  per  second,  as  before. 
The  first  six  columns  in  Table  XXIII.  hav.^ 
been  calculated  in  a  similar  manner  by  formula 
(24)  for  .chimneys  of  various  heights,  with 
H  l 

differsnt  va’ues  of  n  and  — 3 — . 

d 

For  the  pui-pose  of  comparison,  two 
columns  have  been'  added  in  which  the 


etc.,  are  provided.  The  contract  amount  was 
2,476 1.,  including  boundary  walls.  Schools  are 
intended  to  be  added  in  the  future.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  Son,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  Wellingborough. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  School,  Gravesend. 
— The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
church  and  school  were  laid  recently  at  Graves¬ 
end.  The  building  is  being  erected  of  red  pressed 
facing  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  a  height  of  about  1 00  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  building,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  London  and  Bradford,  will  consist  of 
nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  vestries  for  the 


Table  XXIII. — Calculated  Practical  Velocity  of  the  Hot  Gases  in  Chimneys  of 
Various  Heights,  with  Boiler  Flues  of  Different  Proportions,  the  Temperatures 
of  the  Hot  Gases  and  External  Air  being  585  deg.  and  62  deg.  F.  Respectively. 


When  the  theoretical  velocity  has  already 
“Mn  calculated,  or  can  be  found  by  reference 
lo  a  table,  the  actual  velocity  is  found 
thus J 


v'l  !  [8  +  0-88H  +0-16iS±£lj(2-,) 

In  these  formulas  we  have  made  ample 
allowance  for  the  various  causes  of  loss. 
v*her  values  can  be  used  to  meet  special 
rases,  but  if  the  factors  be  reduced  much 
,®y  W'U  give  velocities  in  excess  of  those 
obtained  in  chimney-shafts  working  under 
f ordinary  conditions. 

Practical  experience  indicates  that  the 
Owual  velocity  of  the  hot  gas.es  in  boiler 
|Ctiimneys  with  well-arranged  flues,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  length  the  height  of  the  chim- 
!'ey>  1S  generally  about  one-fifth  of  the 
raeoretical  velocity. 

Therefore  for  rough  estimates  it  is  convenient 
kta  the  value  of 


[' +  (a  +  o-88/i  +  o-i6  j  at  25. 

Then  we  have 

:  ?) 

.. ,  2i  \  / 

wnich  reduces  to 

;  •v  =  0-2i  ..vhT1’,-  ■!-) 


(26) 


[  w,  ’■  =  02  ” . (27) 

When  the  temperatures  of  the  hot  gases  and 
8  exter&al  air  are  585  deg.  and  62  F., 

wP*tiraly,  Tlllue  of  /D  -  d/D\ 

•  ,  -  D  U) 

« s/o-r,  (2)  =  ,.4l4. 


Chimney 
in  Feet 
(H). 


160 

180 

200 
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Practical  A7elocity 
(Vh)  in  Feet  per 
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16  8 
16/ 
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1  1  2 
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15  8 
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17  7 
19  4 
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14  6 
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18  4 
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20  6 
22-6 
21-4 
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15  3 

16  7 
18  l 
19-3 
2(1-5 
21-5 
23  8 
26  6 
27-3 

29  0 

30  0 


10  l 
12  4 
14-3 
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17  0 

19- 0 
20*3 
21-5 
2"l-7 
24  8 

20- 8 
23-7 


7-0 
10-7 
13-1 
16-2 
17-1) 
18  6 
2u*l 

21- 4 

22- 8 
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26-3 


7-1 

10*1 

124 

14-3 

ltt-0 

17- 5 

18- 9 
20-2 

21- 5 

22- 0 
24  8 


10*1 

12  3 
14-2 
15  9 
17  6 
18-9 
20-2 
214 
22*6 
24-7 
20-7 
28-5 
30-3 
31*9 


practical  velocity  has  been  obtained  by 
formula  (27)  from  Table  XXII.  and  by 
formula  (28)  from  the  height  of  the 
chimneys.  The  figures  in  the  two  _  last 
columns  differ  slightly  owing  to  the  omission 
of  numerals  beyond  the  second  place  of 
decimals  in  formula  (28). 


County  District  Offices,  Falkirk. — The 
new  County  District  offices  at  Falkirk  were  opened 
recently.  The  building  occupies  a  position  in 
West  Bridge-street,  and  is  built  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Black,  architects,  Falkirk. 


minister  and  for  the  choir.  The  organ  will  he 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  at  the  rear  of  the 
choir  seats,  the  latter  being  in  a  gallery  which 
rises  in  the  chancel  from  behind  the  rostrum. 
The  accommodation  will  be  for  740,  286  being 
in  the  gallery,  which  occupies  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  interior  woodwork  of  pews,  open 
waggon-headed  roof,  etc.,  will  be  varnished 
pitched  pine.  The  rostrum  will  be  of  American 
walnut  or  mahogany.  The  tracery  and  other 
church  windows  will  be  filled  with  tinted  orna¬ 
mental  leaded  lights.  The  entrance  vestibule 
will  be  laid  with  Diespeker  Venetian  marble 
mosaic.  The  school  premises,  fronting  into 
Wilfred -street,  comprise  an  assembly  hall  60  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  an  infants’  room,  three  smaller 
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classrooms,  and  a  library.  There  is  also  a 
church  parlour  on  the  first  floor.  The  contract 

in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Tong,  of  Gravesend, 
and  the  cost  will  be  about  5.47 6/.  The  heating 
•  by  Mr  A.  J.  Tait,  of  Willesden.  The  premises 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity  by  Mr.  H.  Warner, 
of  Gravesend.  Mr.  W.  G.  Cooke  is  acting  as  clerk 
of  works. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Constable  Burton.— 
a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Constable  Burton.  Built  of  stone  and  roofed 
with  Westmorland  slates,  it  is  27  It.  long, 
18  ft  6  in.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  lighted  by  seven 
Gothic-headed  windows  with  leaded  lights,  and 
a  three-light  window  over  the  porch.  I  he  root 
is  open  The  accommodation  is  for  about  150. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
o£  Mr  Arthur  G.  Dalzell,  architect,  Halifax.  Mr. 
Thomas  Handley  was  the  builder. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bbookkoles,  York- 
shibe—  Anew  Wesleyan  chapel  is  in  course  of 
construction  at  Brockholes.  When  completed 
the  chapel  is  to  have  a  ehanoel  and  nave,  giving 
accommodation  for  200  persons  The  architect 
is  Mr  E  W  Lockwood,  Huddersfield.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  land  and  the  erection  is  1.7141. 

Schools,  Gillingham.— The  new  schools  m 
Naoier-road  are  now  completed  and  in  occupa¬ 
tion  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  picked 
yellow  bricks,  with  red  brick  quoins  to  angles, 
and  glazed  brown  brick  dadoes  up  to  stl  level. 
The  roofs  ore  tiled.  All  floors  are  ot  wood  block  on 
concrete,  except  the  cloakrooms  lavatories 
and  corridors,  which  are  paved,  lire  walls  and 
ceilings  are  plastered  with  Sirepite  plastering, 
the  lower  portion  being  finished  with  cement, 
which  is  painted,  the  upper  port  being  dis¬ 
tempered.  The  whole  of  the  joinery  is  picked 
pitch-pine,  lightly  stained  and  varnished  A 
bell  turret  is  placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
mixed  school.  Each  school  has  a  separate 
playground,  with  a  south  or  west  aspect,  haying 
£  natural  fall  from  the  schools,  and  payed  with 
asphalt.  Covered  play-sheds  are  provided  for 
use  in '  wet  weather.  The  latrines  are  placed 
acainst  the  boundary  walls.  Each  classroom 
has  fresh-air  inlet-shafts  and  exhaust  ventilators 
at  ceiling  level,-  communicating  with  the.  roof 
ventilators.  In  winter  the  rooms  will  be 
warmed  from  the  boilers  in  the-  basements,  the 
fresh  air  being  passed  over  the  radiators  Ihe 
central  halls  are  ventilated  and  heated  m  a 
similar  manner.  Electric  light  is  used  for  light¬ 
ing  the  buildings.  The  girls’  school  is  placed 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  accommodates  300 
children.  Two  entrances  are  provided  for 
seniors  and  juniors,  leading  direct  into  the 
central  hall  through  short  corridors,  oft  winch 
are  placed  the  cloakrooms,  which  are  lighted 
from  the  ends,  each  having  a  recessed  lavatory. 
The  cloakrooms  have  gangways  between  the 
hanging  rails,  and  separate  entrance  and  exit 
doors,  so  that  the  children  can  enter  and  leave 
the  schools  without  confusion.  The  central  hall 
77  ft.  by  18  ft..,  is  lighted  from  both  sides  and 
ends.  There  are  six  classrooms,  all  opening  into 
the  hall  and  lighted  from  the  left-hand  side, 
each  being  20  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  accommodating 
fifty  pupils.  The  teachers’  room,  which  opens 
direct  into  the  hall,  and  overlooks  the  girls 
playground,  has  a  lavatory  and  water-closet.  J  he 
book-store  adjoins,  and  a  lock-up  sink  is  placed 
off  the  cloakrooms.  The  boys’  school  is  on  the 
upper  floor  over  the  girls’  school.  There  are 
two  entrances  and  staircases  for  juniors  and 
seniors,  the  accommodation  being  the  same  as 
that  in  the  girls’  school,  except  that  the  master  s 
room  overlooks  the  boys’  playground  .  The 
infants’  school  accommodates  320  children, 
and  has  a  central  hall  50  ft.  by  26  ft.,  lighted 
from  both  ends.  Opening  into  this  hall  are 
two  babies’  rooms,  each  accommodating  sixty 
babies  ;  and  four  classrooms,  each  accommodating 
fifty  infants,  all  lighted  from  the  left-hand  side. 
The  entrances  are  at  either  end  of  the  hall,  each 
having  a  large  cloakroom  and  lavatory.  The 
teachers’  room,  which  overlooks  the  playground, 
opens  direct  into  the  hall,  and  has  a  lavatory. 
The  book-store  adjoins,  and  a  lock-up  sink  is 
provided  in  the  cloakroom.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture.  including  playgrounds,  but  exclusive  of 
desks,  will  not  exceed  9,800/.  Mr.  H.  Harris 
was  the  contractor  for  the  work,  Mr.  J.  Hatchard 
Smith  being  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Langley, 
of  Gillingham,  the  clerk  of  works. 

Council  School,  Hereford. — The  new  St. 
Peter’s  Council  School,  in  Bath-street,  Hereford, 
was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  It  has  been  planned 
on  the  central  hall  system,  and  the  whole 
building  is  of  the  hipped  roof  description,  the 
central  hall,  besides  having  side  windows,  being 
gabled  to  allow  for  the  proper  lighting  and  venti¬ 
lating  of  the  classrooms.  All  the  roofs  are  roofed 
with  brindled  Broseley  tiles.  The  sizes  of  the 
respective  rooms  in  feet  are  : — Central  hall,  50  by 
30  ;  three  classrooms,  25  by  25  ;  two  classrooms, 
29  by  20  ;  two  classrooms,  25  by  20.  The 
teachers’  rooms  are  14  by  10..  The  flooring  of  the 
whole  building  is  of  pitch-pine  wood  blocks,  with 
raised  galleries  for  the  back  row  seats  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  Granolithic  has  been  used  in  the  paving 
of  the  outer  porches,  etc.  The  heating  chamber 


is  below  the  assistant  masters’  room,  and  was  put 
in  by  Messrs.  John  King,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool. 
The  new  school  has  seating  accommodation  for 
400  boys.  The  walls  are  formed  of  a  glazed 
brick  brown  -  tinted  dado,  above  which  they 
are  plastered  with  Adamant  plaster.  All 
round  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  height  the 
walls  are  treated  to  form  a  continuous  and  per¬ 
manent.  blackboard.  All  the  classrooms  and 
assembly  hall  are  ceiled  to  the  collars.  The 
walls  are  coloured  with  French  grey.  The 
lighting  of  the  building  will  be  provided  by  incan¬ 
descent  light.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
cloak  and  cap  room,  all  the  pegs  being  numbered 
from  one  to  200  in  both  the  senior  and  junior 
divisions  of  the  school,  Compo-board  partitions 
for  economy  of  space  have  been  used  here.  There 
are  two  other  rooms — the  headmaster’s  room 
with  an  adjoining  store-room,  and  an  assistant 
master’s  room,  together  with  another  storeroom. 
The  desks  are  of  the  dual  form  and  of  pitch-pine. 
The  brick  work  is  of  local  fancy  bricks,  the 
windows,  with  mullions,  heads  and  sills,  and  the 
string  courses  being  of  a  biscuit-coloured  terra¬ 
cotta.  There  is  a  playground,  tar  paved, 
surrounded  on  the  one  side  by  an  unclimbable 
iron  fence,  on  two  other  sides  by  walls,  and  in 
front  by  an  ornamental  iron  railing  on  a  dwarf 
brick  wall.  Another  addition  is  an  open  play 
shed  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Twyford’s 
latrines  have  been  adopted.  Altogether  the 
structure,  with  its  furnishings,  will  cost  about 
6,000/.  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilkes,  builder,  Hereford, 
carried  out  the  work  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Noel  Barker,  architect. 

School,  Crossnacreevy,  Belfast. — The 
O’Neill  Memorial  School,  Crossnacreevy,  County 
Down,  has  just  been  opened.  The  site  of  the 
new  building  occupies  an  elevated  position  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Ballygo- 
wan.  The  main  schoolroom  is  40  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  wide,  and  the  height  to  the  ceiling  is  i  7  ft. 
The  classrooms  are  16  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  wide. 
The  lavatory  building  is  17  ft.  long  and  9  ft. 
wide,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  two  play - 
sheds,  each  72  ft.  long.  The  ceilings  and  wain- 
sootting  are  sheeted  in  pitch  pine  and  varnished, 
and  the'  walls  plastered  smooth  and  tinted,  the 
angles  being  rounded  to  prevent  the  lodgement  of 
dust.  The  grates  and  mantels  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Riddels,  Ltd.  ;  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kibbin 
carried  out  the  plumbing  ;  the  lighting  is  by  acety- 
.  lene  gas,  and  the  apparatus  and  plant  for  it  were 
supplied  by  Massrs.  The  Sunbeam  Acetylene  Gas 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  plumbing  of  which  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lowden  &  Co.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  lead  lights  for  front  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Roberts.  The  contractor  for  the  entire 
work  was  Mr.  James  Kidd,  Belfast,  who  has 
carried  out  the  work  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  S.  K.  Kirker,  C.E.,  Assistant  Principal  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Board  of  Works. 

Council  School,  Seedley. — A  new  council 
school  lias  been  erocted  at  Seedley,  Salford. 
Accommodation  is  provided  on  three  floors  for 
420  boys,  370  girls,  and  380  infants,  a  total  of 
1,170  places.  Each  department  is  provided  with 
a  central  hall,  around  which  the  classrooms  are 
arranged.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
was  15,510/.,  and  of  the  furniture  about  1,080/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  Messrs.  W.  Southern  &  Sons,  of  Salford. 

Warwick-road  New  Council  Schools,  Wal¬ 
thamstow.  —  These  schools  were  opened  on 
September  16  last  by  Councillor  Lord.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  site  purchased 
by  the  late  School  Board,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  arranged  as  follows  : — A  two-floor 
block  to  accommodate  320  girls  on  the  ground 
floor  and  320  boys  on  first  floor  on  the  10  sq.  ft. 
basis  ;  a  single  floor  block  provides  accommo¬ 
dation  for  400  infants  on  the  9  sq.  ft.  basis, 
making  a  total  of  1,040.  Each  department  has 
two  entrances.  Provision  is  made  for  manual 
instruction  for  boys  :  and  a  laundry  centre  for 
girls  in  separate  buildings.  A  caretaker’s  house 
adjoins  the  main  entrance  in  Warwick-road,  and 
an  additional  entrance  is  provided  in  Chestnut- 
avenue.  The  schools  are  planned  on  the  central 
hall  system  with  class-rooms  grouped  around 
same.  Teachers’  rooms,  large  cloakrooms, 
lavatories,  stores,  etc.,  are  also  provided.  The 
buildings  are  faced  with  Adderley  Park  red 
pressed  bricks  with  string  courses  of  white  bricks, 
and  Portland  stone  dressings  ;  the  whole  are 
designed  economically  with  a  view  to  securing 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms.  There  are 
glazed  brick  dados  4  ft.  high  throughout,  and  the 
walls  of  staircases  are  entirely  glazed.  Above 
the  dados  the  walls  are  plastered  with  cement. 
The  floors  and  staircases  are  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion,  those  of  halls  and  class-rooms  are  covered 
with  pitch-pine  blocks,  the  galleries  being  sloped 
instead  of  stepped.  The  lighting  throughout 
is  by  electricity  installed  by  the  Council.  The 
ventilation  is  on  the  natural  system,  with  air 
inlets  in  walls  and  Boyle’s  ventilators  on  roof, 
and  the  heating  is  on  the  low-pressure  system, 
supplied  by  Musgrave  &  Co.  Messrs.  H.  Knight 
&  Son,  of  Tottenham,  carried  out  the  work  at 
the  contract  price  of  16,572/.,  from  the  designs 
prepared  by  the  Committee’s  architect,  Mr.  H. 
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male  patients  on  admission  to  the  workhouse 
and  a  new  mortuary,  will  be  erected  A  further’ 
two -story  dormitory  is  to  be  constructed  us  an! 
extension  of  the  main  male  block,  providiw 
accommodation  for  thirty-four  beds.  The  whole; 
of  the  new  buildings  will  be  faced  with  local] 
stone,  and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  dark-! 
blue  Westmorland  slates,  in  keeping  with  the 
roofs  of  the  existing  buildings,  The  floonj 
throughout  will  be  of  pitch-pine  wood  blocks,! 
except  for  the  con-idol's  and  lavatories,  whore 
mosaic  work  will  be  used.  A  large  chimney  will 
be  erected  on  a  vacant  site  close  to  Ihe  laundry, 
It  will  be  of  octagonal  shape  40  yds,  high,  with 
a  flue  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  estimated  expense 
of  the  whole  of  the  alterations  amounts  to 
18,857/.,  but  this  includes  the  cost  of  constructing 
new  farm  buildings. 

Hippodrome,  Mansfield —Work  has  just 
been  commenced  on  a  new  hippodrome  which' 
is  to  be  erected  in  this  town.  The  building  will  be] 
substantially  of  stone,  measuring  100  ft,  long  by 
60  ft.  wide,  and  the  walls  will  be  2}  ft,  in  thick¬ 
ness.  It  will  contain  a  40-ft.  ring,  together  with 
a  stage,  with  proscenium  30  ft.  by  28  ft.  Accom¬ 
modation  will  be  provided  for  1,000  persons  in 
pit,  circle,  boxes,  promenade,  and  gallery.  A 
refreshment-room  will  lead  off  the  promenade, 
The  w.ork  has  been  planned  by  Mr,  E,  Bryan 
Dean,  architect,  Mansfield,  and  the  cost  will  be 
over  3,000/. 

Municipal  Buildings,  South  Shields.— 
The  new  South  Shields  Municipal  Buildings,  of 
which  illustrations  were  given  in  our  issue  for 
May  20,  1905,  were  opened  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  work  lias  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  48,000/. 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Feioh, 
architect,  xvhose  designs  were  accepted  in  com¬ 
petition.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Robert 
&  Sons,  of  Manchester. 

Hospital,  Moorcroft,  Bilston.— The  hospitai 
which  is  being  erected  at  Moorcroft  under  the 
direction  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Joint  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  Board  is  now  nearing  completion. 
It  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Cave  4  Sons  « 
Wolverhampton,  from  the  designs  and  spenw- 
Lions  of  Mr.  George  Green,  the  itolvertapm 
Borough  Engineer.  The  building  conmct  ™ 
let  for  8,4931.  Messrs.  Dallotv  S  Son  »  »»* 
heath,  ore  laying  out  the  grounds.  Bill  ■! 
nil  the  work  relating  tn  drainage,  * 

water  supply,  nt  an 
Electric  lighting  is  being 
Dobbs  &  Co„  of  Wolverhampton,  ere  p!»«'s 

the  new  Free  Library  at  Morley  >»  M  » 
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0St1i  ult  The  plana  have  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
W  E  Putman  the  Borough  Engineer,  and  show 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  tor  news  and 
Lg,  HU,  4S  ft,  by  30  ft,  ,  a  lending  library 
411  ft  bv  30  ft.,  to  accommodate  about  20,000 
volumes':  reference  library,  25  ft.  by  21  ft.  0  in.  : 
ladies’ room,  25  ft.  by  21  ft.  0  in.  ;  borrowers 
■mace  10  ft.  bv  16  ft.  ;  librarian  s  room  and  staff  - 
room,' all  the  rooms  being  15  ft.  in  height.  On 
the  first,  floor  will  be  two  rooms,  one  of  which  will 
lie  used  to  contain  objects  of  local  interest,  and 
the  other  and  larger  room '  as  a  lecture-room  or 
general  museum.  On  the  lower  ground  floor 
will  be  a  juveniles’  room,  48  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  12  it. 
high  The  building,  which  will  be  fireproof,  is 
being  built  of  Morley  stone.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  will  be  laid  with  wood  blocks  on  concrete 
bed  and  the  furniture  and  fittings  on  the  ground 
floor  will  bo  of  oak,  whilst  the  wood  in  the 
juveniles’  room  will  be  of  stained'  deal. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Ayr  Harbour. — The  arbiter,  Mr.  William 
Melville,  C.E.,  has  issued  his  decision  in  the 
reference  between  Messrs.  Kennedy  Brothers, 
contractors;  Glasgow,  and  the  Ayr  Harbour  Trus¬ 
tees,  arising  out  of  the  contract  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Quay  wall  of  Ayr  Harbour. 
Messrs.  Kennedy  Brothers  claimed  a  sum  of 
25,7  071.  11s.  Id.,  and  the  Harbour  Trust  tendered 
a  sum  of  19,4647.  10s.  8d.  in  settlement  of  the 
claim.  The  arbiter  has  found  the  claimants 
entitled  to  20,4417.  10s.  5d„  and  disallowed  their 
claim  for  the  balance.  The  Harbour  Trust’s 
counterclaim  for  1,5607.  of  penalties  was  dis¬ 
allowed  with  expenses. 


FOREIGN. 

South  Africa. — The  building  boom  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein  is  at  an  end.  Prices  are  cut  so  fine  in  the 
■trade  that  contracts  can  hardly  be  obtained, 
except  at  unremunerative .  prices.  This  reck¬ 
lessness  in  tendering  is- accompanied  by  a  decline 
in-work.  For  a  large  building  about  to  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  town  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  tender  was  about  6,0007. 
— The  plans  of  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Ross,  archi¬ 
tects,  have  been  accepted  for  the  Wesleyan 
church,  Kimberley,  the  cost  of  the  building  being 
9,0007. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Architect  to  the  Transvaal  Government,  which 
j  office  was  held  by  Mr.  William  Bevan,  F.R.I.B.A., 
until  quite  recently,  he  has  resumed  practice  in 
London  at  90,  Parliament-chambers,  Great 

Kfnith-street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.- - - 

•'h\  W.  Curtis  Green  has  removed  his  offices  to 

H  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C. - Mr.  W.  H.  Seth- 

Smith  lias,  from  June  24  last,  admitted  into 
partnersliip  1  Mr.  William  Ernest  Monro,  who 
has  been  associated  with  him  in  practice  for 
die  past  fifteen  years.  The  practice  will  be 
carried  on  in  future  under  the  style  of  Messrs. 

Seth-Smith  &  Monro. - Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of 

Cook-street,  Liverpool,  has  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Bertram  Kirby.  The  firm  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  Edmund  Kirby  &  Sons, 
j  Appointment. — Mr.  A.  F.  Watson,  architect, 
of  Sheffield,  has  been  appointed  consulting  archi¬ 
tect  to  Northamptonshire  County  Council 
Education  Committee,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewin,  for 
“•ne  years  works  architect  of  Messrs.  Cadbury 
Eros,’  works  at  Bournville,  has  been  appointed 
j  Adding  inspector  to  the  same  authority. 

Memorial  Lych-Gate,  Salhouse,  Norfolk. 

|  yA  lych-gate  has  been  erected  at  Salhouse 
d  m.emory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Francis 
l  Boddington,  M.A.  It  is  of  carved  oak, 
™ofed  with  red  tiles,  and  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Riches,  of  Postwick. 

[  discoveries  at  Carshalton. — The  discovery 
?  an  liitherto  unknown  fortified  British  village 
uas,  according  to  the  Daily  Graphic,  been  made 
®car  Carshalton.  Some  months  ago,  while  the 
foundations  of  a  new  hospital  for  convalescents, 
0  defected  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
were  being  dUg  at  Carshalton-on-the-Hill,  several 
wh,eiM  eav'y  British  manufacture  were  found, 
men  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  earthwork,  which 
W  been  entirely  levelled  at  some  unknown  date, 
tl'e  ground  converted  into  arable  land, 
recently  a  portion  of  the  site  was  excavated  for 
®PurP0S0  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  the 
lenient,  which  there  is  little  doubt  was  the 
nginal  site  of  Wellington,  the  “  Waleton,”  or 
ailed  town,”  as  Wallington  is  described  in 
The  area  of  the  “  oppidum  ” 

L  thftS- 1°  'iave  *)een  about  four  acres,  and  from 
Rob0  *  ence  °btained  by  Messrs.  Collyer  & 
anm>artS’nW*10  undertook  the  investigation,  it 
about™  * kn  sefc^ement  was  occupied  until 


c-  60,  when  it  was  abandoned,  probably 


owing  to  the  Roman  invasion.  A  large  number 
of  objects  of  the  neolithic  and  bronze  age  date 
have  been  discovered,  together  with  interments, 
both  cremated  and  uncremated.  The  pottery 
found  is  reported  to  include  some  very  interesting 
four-handled  vessels,  and  some  perforated  tiles, 
hitherto  unknown  to  collectors  here.  These  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  for  placing  cooking 
pots  upon,  thus  allowing  the  heat  from  the  fire 
to  have  access.  A  number  of  loom  weights  with 
spindle  whorls  were  discovered,  showing  that 
weaving  was  carried  on,  while  an  amber  bead, 
Gaulish  pottery,  and  a  foreign  stone  implement, 
indicate  trade  with  the  Continent. 

Battersea  Polytechnic. — The  Technical  Day 
College,  University,  and  other  courses,  and  the 
day  School  of  Art,  were  opened  on  the  18th  ult. ; 
and  all  evening  classes  on  Monday,  the  25th  ult. 
During  the  vacation  structural  alterations  have 
been  made  in  order  to  provide  further  accommo¬ 
dation  for  drawing  classes  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  and  two  new  drawing  offices  are 
now  being  completed  which  will  accommodate  from 
forty  to  fifty  students  each.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  staff  of  the  secondary  day  schools,  in 
order  to  meet  the  large  increase  in  attendance, 
owing  to  the  number  of  London  County  Council 
junior  and  probationer  scholarship  holders  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  district,  whose  scholarships  are  tenable 
only  at  secondary  schools.  Seventy-two  girl 
scholarship  holders  have  been  admitted  to  the 
girls’  school,  which,  pending  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  for  both  boys  and  girls,  is  now  being 
held  in  temporary  premises  on  North  Side, 
Clapham  Common.  Both  the  boys’  school  at  the 
Polytechnic  and  the  girls’  school  are  practically 
full,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  who  applied  for 
admission  have  had  to  be  refused. 

The  Plumbers’  Company.— At  the  quarterly 
court  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  29th  ult.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners),  was  sworn  into  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  ;  and  Mr.  Adrian  Pollock  (City  Remem¬ 
brancer)  and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  Registered 
Plumber,  into  the  offices  of  Warden  and  Renter 
W arden  respectively,  on  election  for  the  ensuing 
year.  - 

South  African  War  Memorial,  Eton 
College. — For  the  war  memorial  in  the  chapel  at 
Eton  three  large  tapestries  have  been  hung 
against  the  east  wall.  The  central  piece,  above 
the  altar,  is  the  “  Adoration  ”  subject  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  which  formerly  was  hung 
on  the  south  wall.  It  is  now  flanked  on  either 
side  by  new  tapestries,  worked  in  the  looms  at 
Merton  Abbey,  and  containing  figures  of  angels 
after  those  of  the  Burne-Jones  windows  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  new  tapestries  are 
lengthened  with  a  design  of  scroll  and  foliage 
work  carrying  shields  of  the  coat-arms  of  Eton 
and  the  Universities.  An  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — “  Has  e  Mertonensi  textrina  imagines 
militum  suorum  memores  posuerunt  Etonenses — 
mdcccouix.” 

Municipal  Trading,  Leicester. — The  half- 
yearly  reports  of  the  several  departments  for 
supply  show  net  profits  of  30,786 1.  Is.  5d.  derived 
from  the  gas,  7,5847.  5s.  5d.  from  the  water,  and 
5,9677.  6s.  7d.  from  the  electric  lighting  under¬ 
takings  of  the  borough.  The  net  profit  in  respect 
of  water  supply  is  carried  to  the  special  fund  of 
the  Derwent  Valley  scheme  for  bringing  water  to 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  : 
portions  of  the  other  profits  will  be  applied  in 
relief  of  the  rates. 

Antiquarian  Discoveries  at  Melrose. — 
Various  discoveries  have  just  been  made  during 
the  excavations  at  the  Roman  camp  at  Newstead, 
near  Melrose.  The  existence  of  this  camp  has 
been  known  to  antiquaries  for  many  years,  but 
lack  of  funds  hitherto  prevented  any  researches 
being  undertaken.  The  work  has,  however,  been 
proceeding  for  some  time,  and  has  resulted  in 
revealing  various  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
At  a  depth  of  12  ft.  a  perfectly  preserved  Roman 
altar,  4  ft.  in  height  and  of  square  formation,  was 
found.  The  altar  is  made  of  stone,  and  on  the 
top  is  a  small,  circular-ridged  indenture.  One 
side  is  covered  by  accurately  chiselled  Roman 
characters,  which  are  interpreted  thus  : — “  To 
the  great  and  mighty  Jupiter,  Carolus,  Centurion 
of  the  20th  Legion,  the  valiant  and  victorious, 
cheerfully,  willingly,  and  deservedly  paid  his 
vow.”  Proceeding  with  the  sinking,  the  work¬ 
men,  on  getting  to  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.,  struck 
the  top  of  a  stone  which,  when  removed,  revealed 
the  top  of  a  well.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  well 
two  walls  of  masonry  have  been  laid  bare.  These 
walls,  running  parallel,  are  about  4  ft.  high  and 
2  ft.  apart,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  enclosed  a 
drain  or  water-pipe.  The  excavations  are  being 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  of-  Scotland. — Times. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  York  Minster.— 
A  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  has  been  unveiled  in 
the  Ladye  Chapel  of  York  Minster.  The  memorial, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  triptych,  represents  the 
scene  at  Bethlehem  when  Christ  was  born.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  is  responsible  for  the  designs, 
and  Mr.  L.  A.  Turner,  the  sculptor,  has  executed 
the  work.  Each  of  the  three  panels,  carved  in 


Bath  stone,  is  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and  3  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
the  relief  projection  from  back  to  front  being 
about  18  in. 

The  London  Building  Acts. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  Paddington  Borough 
Council  reported  at  the  Council  meeting  on 
Tuesday  that  they  had  considered  the  London 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  a  new  Building  Act  for  London, 
codifying  the  present  laws  with  such  amendments 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  therein,  should  be 
formulated,  but  before  any  such  Bill  is  drafted 
the  whole  question  should  be  reported  upon  by  a 
Royal  Commission.  The  discussion  upon  the 
matter  was  adjourned. 

Clergy  and  Artists’  Association. — The 
seventh  Exhibition  of  the  Clergy  and  Artists’ 
Association  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  October 
19,  in  the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,  lent  by  the  authorities.  The  Exhibition 
will  include  painting,  sculpture,  stained  glass, 
wall  decoration,  cartoons,  embroidery,  etc., 
and  will  be  open  for  three  months.  Mr.  Reginald 
Hallward  will  give  an  address  on  art  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Exhibition. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  special  appeal  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  by  its  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.)  Mr.  Walter 
Emden  has  offered  to  contribute  507.  provided 
nine  other  gentlemen  will  give  the  same  amount. 
The  President  and  Council  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  gentlemen  willing  to  support  Mr.  Emden’s 
offer,  as  the  Society,  we  are  informed,  is  greatly 
in  need  of  funds. 

- ^4-* - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  London  Building  Trade. — We  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  a  satisfactory  agreement, 
by  which  all  points  of  difference  have  been 
settled,  has  been  come  to  between  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  all  the  trades 
except  the  mill-sawyers  and  the  plasterers,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  these  two  trades  negotiations 
are  being  carried  on.  Next  week  we  may  be 
able  to  give  further  particulars.  ~ 

- - *  •+-»  - 

TLegal. 

APPLICATION  UNDER  THE  LANDS 

CLAUSES  AND  SETTLED  LANDS  ACTS. 

In  the  Vacation  Court,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Justice  Bray  had  before  him  the  case  of  ex  parte 
the  Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  ;  and  in  re  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  ;  and  in  re  the  Settled  Lands  Acts, 
on  a  petition  for  payment  of  money  out  of 
court. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  K.C.,  in  support  of  the  petition, 
said  it  was  an  application  for  payment  out  of 
court  of  the  sum  of  71,4607.  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  and  the  Settled  Lands  Acts.  The 
money  was  paid  into  court  by  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  Large  sums  had  been  paid  into 
court  to  the  credit  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  enabled  the  Hospital  to  sell  the 
land,  and  it  was  specially  mentioned  that  the 
money  was  to  be  expended  in  buildings  or 
invasted.  On  a  former  occasion  a  sum  of 
150,0007.  was  paid  out  of  court  for  purposes  for 
which  it  was  then  needed.  Since  that  time 
another  small  sum  had  been  paid  out  of  court, 
and  his  application  was  that  this  sum  of  71,4607. 
should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  on  the  same  terms  that  the  money 
was  paid  out  in  1902.  Counsel  had  got  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  as  far  as  he 
(counsel)  could  see  everything  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  order.  His  submission  was  that  the 
Hospital  could  either  expend  the  money  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  or  re-invest  it  as  many 
times  as  they  liked. 

Mr.  Bowman,  representing  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  objected  to  paying  the  costs  of  this 
petition.  His  clients  had  already  paid  for 
certain  re-investments  in  land,  and  lie  sub¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  proceedings  and 
the  amount  carried  to  the  account  of  Christ’s 
Hospital.  He  understood  that  some  of  the 
money  was  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
girls’  school. 

In  the  result,  his  lordship  made  an  order  for 
the  payment  out  of  court  of  the  sum  asked  for. 


OCCUPATION  OF  UNDERGROUND 
ROOMS. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Kensington  Petty 
Sessions,  Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  “  Coombe,”  Inner 
Park-road,  Wimbledon,  answered  to^  three 
summonses  taken  out  against  him  by  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  Borough  Council  for  unlawfully  suffering  to 
be  occupied  the  underground  rooms  at  the 
premises  1-8,  9-16,  and  17-28,  Sussex  Mansions, 
Sussex-place,  W.  The  mansions  are  in  three 
blocks  of  flats,  occupied  by  tenants,  and  the  under 
ground  rooms  are  occupied  by  caretakers  when 
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the  flats  are  empty,  porters  at  the  service  of  the 
tenants  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Collbran  said  he  built  the  flats,  and  the 
underground  rooms  had  been  occupied  by  porters 
and  caretakers  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Chairman  :  “Ten  years  !” 

Much  correspondence  had  been  going  on  lately 
between  Mr.  Collbran  and  the  Borough  Council, 
with  the  result  that  the  Public  Health  Committee 
visited  the  underground  rooms,  and  then  directed 
these  proceedings  to  be  taken.  The  Inspector 
reported  that  in  the  block  Nos.  1-8  the  ceiling 
of  the  underground  room  was  below  the  level  of 
the  pavement,  whereas  the  section  of  the  Act 
required  that  it  be  3  ft.  above.  The  area  in  front 
was  closed. 

Mr.  Collbran  at  once  admitted  that  the  rooms 
did  not  comply  with  the  Act,  but  gave  as  his 
defence  that  the  rooms  were  used  in  conjunction 
with  those  above.  “  If  the  flats  did  not  exist, ^ 
he  said,  “  there  would  not  be  rooms  underneath.” 

Mr.  Chambers  Leete  :  If  that  point  were  good, 
it  would  be  an  answer  to  the  summons.  But 
these  rooms  form  no  part  of  the  letting  to  the 
tenant,  although  it  is  true  that  with  the  letting 
of  a  suite  of  rooms  defendant  agrees  to  render 
certain  services  and  gives  the  services  of  the 
porter.  The  rooms  in  question,  however,  are  not 
let  to  the  tenants. 

Mr.  Collbran  :  “  The  porters  are  servants  of 
the  tenants.” 

Mr.  Collbran,  in  explaining  to  the  Bench,  said 
that  before  he  commenced  to  build  the  flats 
he  submitted  the  plans  to  the  District  Surveyor, 
and  no  fault  was  found  with  them.  It  would 
have  been  easy  enough  to  have  remedied  any 
fault  before  he  started  to  build,  but  now, 
although  he  wished  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Council,  he  found  it  impossible  as  he  had  no 
more  available  space,  and  so  his  hands  were  tied. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  had  never  been  a  case 
of  illness  in  these  rooms,  although  they  had  been 
occupied  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Leete  asked  for  an  adjournment.  He 
said  the  defendant  had  written  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  making  a  certain  suggestion, 
and  the  letter  would  be  dealt  with  at  the  Borough 
Council  meeting. 

Adjourned  for  a  fortnight, 

- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

18,980  of  1904. — W.  H.  Delve  :  Household  Fire 

Orates  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  device  for  use  in  connexion  with 
household  fire  grates,  the  object  being  to  provide 
a  contrivance  which,  when  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  grate,  shall  provide  an  air  heating-chamber 
whereby  hot  air  may  be  passed  to  the  room  for 
heating  purposes.  This  device  comprises  a  front 
plate  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  openings, 
having  its  top  part  preferably  curving  over  and 
formed  with  side  pieces,  so  that  when  placed  in 
position  against  the  back  of  the  grate  a  more  or 
less  enclosed  receptacle  is  formed,  having  an 
open  bottom,  through  which  air  passing  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate  may  enter,  and  in  this 
chamber  the  air  is  heated,  and  may  then  pass 
through  the  openings  in  the  front  for  heating  the 
room. 

21,743  of  1904. — C.  D.  Hunter  :  Stair  Treads 

and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  stair  treads  and  the 
like,  and  has  for  its  object  to  make  the  tread  non¬ 
slipping.  According  to  the  invention  the  steps, 
which  are  made  of  stone,  artificial  or  otherwise, 
have  grooves  conveniently  undercut  formed  in 
the  tread,  these  grooves  being  filled  with  lead  or 
other  suitable  material.  It  is  preferable  to  make 
the  grooves  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  edge 
of  the  step. 

23,570  of  1904. — E.  J.  Owen  :  Domestic  Fire 

Orates  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  device  for  use  in  assisting  the 
production  of  a  bright  fire,  the  said  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  casting  with  a  hollow  or  concave 
back,  a  projecting  convex  front  or  face  tapering 
from  its  base  to  its  apex,  with  aflat,  narrow  face  at 
the  back,  forming  a  flange  on  its  two  sides  and 
apex  continuously.  Open  spaces  are  provided 
with  undercut  or  bevelled  edges  at  the  back,  the 
said  back  and  base  being  at  a  suitable  angle. 
The  device  is  placed  in  a  domestic  fire  grate  or 
the  like. 

23,762  of  1904. — A.  Pass  :  Machines  for  Planing 

Mitres  and  the  like. 

A  machine  for  planing  mitres  and  the  like,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  combination  of  a  base  board  provided 
with  guide  faces,  top  and  bottom  guide  rails 
attached  to  end  brackets  and  to  the  junction  of 
the  guide  faces,  a  plane  with  grooved  sides 
adapted  to  reciprocate  in  the  said  rails,  and 
means  for  operating  the  plane,  consisting  of  a 
level  handle  pivoted  to  the  plane  and  having 
a  toothed  sector  adapted  to  engage  with  a  fixed 
rack. 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 

opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  be 
made. 


1,902  of  1905.— J.  Wendler  :  Revolving  Doors. 
This  relates  to  a  rotating  door,  the  leaves  of  which, 
carried  by  a  rotating  ceiling  and  adapted  to 
revolve  normally  about  a  common  central  axis, 
can  each  be  swung  upon  a  vertical  side  axis, 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  two  adjacent  leaves 
consist  of  two'  single  leaves  in  order  to  firstly 
prevent  the  leaves  from  jamming  together  when 
the  rotating  door  is  opened,  and  secondly  to 
enable  the  rotating  door  to  be  used  also  as  a 
swing  door,  the  said  two  single  leaves  of  the  doors 
being  kept  locked  by  arms  rotating  on  pins, 
entering  grooves  in  the  upper  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  forming  a  cross,  and  which  bear  at  their 
free  ends  against  a  vertical  adjustable  sleeve,  so 
that  by  lifting  the  sleeve  all  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  can  be  simultaneously  released. 
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4,951  of  1905. — E.  Preston  :  Machines  for 
’  Punching  Roofing  and  like  Slates. 

This  relates  to  a  slate-punching  machine  having 
a  tubular  head  having  a  vertical  hole,  which  hole 
has  a  groove  at  one  side  terminating  in  or  passing 
into  an  inclined  slot  in  the  said  head,  and  the 
combination  with  the  said  grooves  and  slotted 
tubular  head  of  a  plain  or  cylindrical  punch, 
carrying  spindle  with  projecting  pins  for  engaging 
with  and  working  in  the  inclined  slot  of  the  tubular 
head. 

7,232  of  1905. — E.  H.  Cox  :  Composition  for 
Cleansing  and  Renovating  the  Polished  or 
Painted  Surfaces  of  Wood,  Stone,  or  other 
Materials. 

This  relates  to  a  composition  for  cleansing  and 
renovating  the  polished  or  similarly  treated  surfaces 
of  wood  and  the  like,  consisting  of  11  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  1 1  per  cent,  of  salt,  49  per  cent, 
of  water,  6  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  22  per  cent,  of 
adhesive  thickening  substance,  and  1  per  cent, 
of  aromatic  volatile  oil.  In  making  the  composi¬ 
tion  the  salt  should  be  first  dissolved  in  water, 
then  the  acid  added,  and  stirred  until  the  solution 
is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  solution  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  The  adhesive  substance, 
glycerine,  and  aromatic  oil  are  then  added,  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  mixed. 

13,545  of  1905. — F.  Harris  :  Fixed  or  Portable 
Shelves  or  Work  Boards  for  use  at  Potteries 
and  other  places. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  portable  or 
fixed  rectangular,  square,  or  other  desired  shape 
of  shelves  or  work  boards  of  various  sizes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wood  framing  having  a  single  sheet 
or  piece,  or  two  or  more  sheets  or  pieces,  of  per¬ 
forated  zinc  or  other  like  suitable  metal  screwed 
against  one  of  its  sides  to  extend  from  one  end 
to  the  other  end,  and  from  one  side  edge  to  the 
opposite  side  edge  of  same. 

13,671  of  1905. — G.  L.  Mouchel  :  Reinforced 
Concrete  Structures. 

This  relates  to  means  for  anchoring  a  metal  bar 
to  the  concrete  in  which  it  is  embedded,  com¬ 
prising  straps  or  links  adapted  to  be  passed  par¬ 
tially  round  the  bar  and  projecting  into  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  secured  to  the  bar  by  cotter  pins  passing 
through  a  hole  or  holes  in  the  straps. 

24,028  of  1904. — L.  Weilandt  :  Boundary  Stones 
or  Posts. 

This  relates  to  a  boundray  stone  or  post  con¬ 
structed  with  its  foot,  or  lower  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  readily 
inserted  in  position  by  screwing  into  the  ground 
without  having  first  to  dig  a  large  hole  for  that 
purpose.  The  underside  of  the  foot  of  the 
boundary  stone  or  post  may  be  formed  with  a 
central  recess,  adapted  to  receive  a  small  ball  of 
glass,  earthenware,  or  other  hard  material  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  centring  of  the  boundary 
stone  or  post  and  its  more  convenient  adjustment 
in  position. 

631  of  1905. — L.  B.  Davis  :  Device  for  Packing 
or  Jointing  Tubes  or  Pipes. 

This  relates  to  means  for  making  a  fluid-tight 
joint  between  a  tube  and  its  plates,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  ferrule,  for  use  with  a  conical  seating, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  body  bored  to  fit  the 
tube,  a  screw  thread  upon  said  body,  one  end  of 
which  body  is  reduced  in  diameter  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  thin  substance,  splits  or  cuts  in  said 
thin  end,  a  ductile  metal  located  in  said  splits,  and 
means  for  rotating  or  otherwise  thrusting  forward 
the  said  ferrule. 

676  of  1905. — John  Ruscoe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
E.  Pass  :  Means  for  Connecting  Branch  Service 
Pipes  with  Mains. 

This  relates  to  a  stop-tap  ferrule,  consisting  of  a 
plug  screwed  for  connecting  to  the  main,  and 
internally  screw-threaded,  terminating  in  a  valve 
seat,  a  tube  having  a  gland  for  a  spindle,  a  screwed 
union  joint  connecting  the  plug  and  tube  together, 
fluid-tight,  a  branch  formed  on  the  tube  to 
connect  to  the  branch  pipe,  internal  screw 
threads  formed  in  the  tube  above  the  outlet  of 
the  branch,  a  screw  valve  carried  on  the  valve 
spindle  adapted  to  screw  down  on  the  valve  seat 
in  the  plug,  and  up  in  the  screw  tube  to  govern 
the  supply  of  fluid  through  the  branch,  and 
enable  the  said  branch  to  be  used  full  bore. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  w, 
ESTATE  EC0HANBE  I?®1'; 
Sept.  20. — Bv  J  011™;;;®°®' 
Gleocairn  Dumfries — ThefanMotfri,?*'' 
and  Lowe,  01.o|Mn, 1  f™. 

Sept.  2S._By  Cooke  Bros  l.tn,,,,, 
Hengynwyth-Eawr,  Monteoiil 'J'S?'- 


ngynyytB-E,.,. 

Gnug  Farm,  52  a.  0  t.  Id  p(’  { 

Sent.  25. — Rv  n  n  «...  *  y-r-  231. 


h! 3t»i‘l»y-r4.  (lBuidry), u  l in' 
g.r.  101 ,  y.r.  401 . \  ’  91«  ^ > 

By  F.  Dod  tfc  Co. . 


ETBckney.— 71,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  641  vn 
71.  7s.,  y.r.  421 .  ‘  PMt 


„  ,  .  By  HIOHOIAB,  Dryer,  i ci . 

By  A.  Savill  <fc  Rons', . 

Kennardington,  Kent—- The  Manor  iw 
Estate,”  607  a.  0,,  29 pARJ"" 
Sept.  26.— By  Browett  &  Tayior 
Paddm8t™.-29,  lanliiM,  J  „  ^  B 


By  Lewis  4  Spain. 

Wood  Green.— 6  aDd  10,  Selborne-rd  ut  7ft 

yrs.,  g.r.  111.,  y.r.  601 . ... 

By  Charles  Mdskett .  ' 

Hadley,  Middlesex.-io  and  n.  Cockfosters- 
>r  ro”  Hu1,  96  yra-  8,r-  2l<  w.r.  491.  8s.  .« 

New  Southgate.— 10,  St.  Paul’s-rj  f  wV  “ 
231  fcs .  '  '  r' 

3741FTyT  5® I™61'111'  (3-)’ 

Frlern  Barnet.— i  and  *2,’  Addison-viUu'  *f  ’  ^ 

y-r.  641 . ;tii' 

By  FREDK.  W ARMAN. 

Canonbury.— 30,  Clephane-rd.,  u.t.  42  m 

g.r.  161.,  e.r.  651 .  ’’ 

Finsbury  Park.— 24  and  26,  Kde-rd  ‘ '  u  V 

71  i  yrs.,  g.r.  181. 18s.,  y.r.  761 . '  sm 

Highgate.— 8.  Lidyard-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  841 . "  ,jj 

11,  Lansdown-ter.,u.t.  70  yre.,  g.r.  61. 10s.’ 

w.r.  391 .  jin 

Crouch  End.— 87,  Tivoli-rd.,  u.t.  76  vre  cr 
21.,  e.r  * 


Hornsey.— 89  to  97  (odd).  Campsbourne-rd' 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g  r.  361. 16s.,  w.r.  1401. 8s. .. 


It, SOD 
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By  Nicholson,  Greaves,  &  Co.  (at  Sheffield). 
Barnby  l>un,  Yorks.— "  Park  Hill  Estate, 

600  a.  o  r.  20  p.,  f.  and  c . 

By  J.  Kittow  &  SON  (at  Launceston). 
Egloskerry,  Cornwall.—"  Treludick  Farm," 

235  a.  0  r.  19  p.,  f.,  y.r.  2661 . 

North  Hill,  Cornwall.—"  Lynher  Farm "  and 
tenement,  184  a.  2  r.  17  p ,  f.,  y.r.  1941, 
Linkinhorne, Cornwall.— "ley"  and  “Pearce's 
Yolland  ”  farms  and  “  Ley  Mill  Cottage," 

87  a.  2  r.  11  p.,  f.,  y.r.  901 . 

St.  Ives,  Cornwall.—"  CargibbettFarm,"  65  a, 

1  r.  24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  301 . 

Cleer,  Cornwall.  —  “  Nlnestones "  (or 
“  Newstones  ”)  farm,  83  a.  3  r.  11  p ,  f , 

y.r.  421.  10s . 

Liskeard,  Cornwall.— "  Woodhill "  and  "Old 
Treworgey  Farm,”  167  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  L, 

y.r.  1201 .  4,18 

Sept.  27.— By  J.  DAVEY  &  Co. 

Old  Charlton,  Kent.— 66.  Wellington-rd.,  ut. 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  Is.  6d.,  y.r.  4li! .  890 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Brixton.— 414,  Brixton-rd.  (s),  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  1501 .  1.810 

19,  Canterbnry-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  , 

y.r.  501. . 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

King’s  Cross.— 89,  41,  and  48,  Collier-st.,  (., 

e.r.  881.  12s .  «20 

104  and  110,  King’s  Cross-rd.  (s.),  n.t. 

14J  yrs  ,  g.r.  121.,  y.r.  1361 .  HO 

By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Yar¬ 
mouth). 

Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk.-"  The  Bower 

Farm,”  92  acres,  f.  (In  lots) .  2,780 

Sept.  28.— By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Forest  Gate.— 20,  22,  24,  and  28,  Clare-rd, 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g  r.  141 .  w.r.  1101.  Its . 

Limehouse. — 14,  Ackland-st ,  u  t.  68}  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  10s.,  w.r.  441.  4s.  .  s" 

By  Stimson  &  Son. 

Shepherd’s  Bush.-12,  Frithvllle-gdns.,  u.t  68} 

yrs  ,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  401 . ■  ■ .  ’ 

Walworth.— 40,  Faraday-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs, 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  w.r.  631.  6s.  . . 

192.  South-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  16s., 
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Dulwicli.— 28  to  34- (even),  Landells-rd.,  u.t. 
72J  yrs.,  g.r.  181.,  w.r.  1191.  12s ......... 

Holloway.— 89  and  91.  Corbyn  st.,  u  t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  101.  6s.,  y.r.  691.  12s . 

81,  Thorpedale-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  gr.  41. 16s., 
w.r.  391 . 
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By  Rutters’. 

Kensington.— 13A,  Pembridge-pl.  (studios),  f., 

y.r.  1251 .  £1,026 

By  Tresidder  &  Co. 

Dunstable,  Beds.— “  Westleigh  ”  and  If  acres, 

f. ,  p .  800 

By  Varley  &  Locking. 

leytonstone.’—  28,  Fnirlop-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  421 .  603 

Clapham .— Larkhall-la.,  f.g.  rents  16Z.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  67  yrs .  665 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield  (at  Bastham). 

Eastham,  Cheshire. — The  Topsy-Turvey  Rail¬ 
way  (as  a  going  concern)  .  110 

Sept.  29.— By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Stoke  Newington. — 61,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g. r.  92.,  e.r.  502 .  5  05 

By  HORNBLOWER  &  FLOWER, 
flutton,  Surrey. — Benhill  Wood-rd.,  “  Oak 

Lodge,”  f .  1,050 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

8toke  Newington. — 29,  Queen  Elizabeth’s- 

walk,  u  t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  72.  10s.,  e.r.  552.  . .  460 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Tadey,  Hunts— The  Broadway,  a  block  of 

freehold  land,  15  a.  1  r.  29  p .  050 

Hackney.— 88, 90.  90  to  106  (even),  Pritchard’s- 

rd.  (s.),  y.r.  4032.  16s .  4,495 

Pritchard’s-rd.  (rear  of),  storehouse  and 
premises,  also  factory,  saw  mills,  etc.,  f., 

y.r.  1172.  10s .  1,300 

Wharf-rd.,  “  London  Wharf,”  f.,  y.r.  1002...  2,000 

1  and  lA,  Wharf-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  902 .  1,400 

10  to  20  (even),  Wharf-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1872.  4s..  1,510 

Wharf-rd.,  freehold  storehouse,  workshops, 

yard,  and  stabling,  w.r.  1642.  18s .  1,010 

1  to  6,  Ada-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  1372.  16s .  900 

Ada-pl.,  f.g.  rents  132.,  reversion  in  5;]  yrs. .  900 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
1.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
n.t,  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
ay.  for  avenue  ;  gdns  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p  h.  for  public-house;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  com  muni  cations  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
™>ave  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
ULblEED. 

AH  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
COmmilT)  1  Oil  t.i  rm  o 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
pung  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  le°d  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
al)Pro.val  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
Tlle  receiPt  by  the  author  of  a 
acceptance  aitlC^e  111  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 

regarding  literary  and  artistic 
readers  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
3  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
Udm,itotTSE°d/dbe  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 


MEETINGS. 

.  Friday,  October  6. 

Presidents  s a 8sociaiio n- — Annua1  General  Meeting: 
7,3o  p®m,  Address  and  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

p.£: We,lesl8y  H"tis 

,  Saturday,  October  7. 

-«I.H  Carpenters. 


^^erpC^re). 

Rotini  T^sday.  October  10. 

Professor  Thomas ^  OH™  *  <'Harben  Lectures).— 

Maladies  caZTn..  H,  .’  M,A”  on  “Some  of  the 

tte  Factory  andbthehMin  r-We,^-eathe  in  the  Home- 

Caisson  DiseMo  e’  m°ludlng  a  Description  of 

disease  or  Compressed  Air  Illness,”  I.  6  p.m. 

Royal  Sa»i/„r!,EI)rNE,s-DAY>  October  11. 

"Elementary  flpiSP  3’  Stes8mann  on 

Royal  2n»/,7„IHU^8IJ,AY’.  O0TOBER  12. 

^Vne  Meeting) . — Re cem 4lch^.ects  (Newcastle- on- 
Newcastle  at  t  T  bY  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
8-80  p.m.  tle  afc  the  Barras  Bridge  Assembly  Rooms. 

‘j ‘nKe B, earn—  Hsrben  Leotnro, 
J-  S,e8*m““  ™ 

JmRuu  „/  q»L,-,C8'  „il  7  p.m. 

??dergroUn^  'fileS  By  permission  of  the 

a  visit  haR  L^  yS  ComPaoy  of  London, 
Operating  station  r?  arranged  to  the  Electric 
b  atau°n,  Lots-road,  Chelsea.  2.30  p.m. 

Royal  October  13. 

Steamboat  ex^mcm0./  J*riflshArchitects.—Q.30  a.m. : 
?,;»  TynemSh  p,iihv“  T™'  »ncmding  with  a 
“e  InstitQtg  Wjii  h«  -1'3?  P-m.  :  Luncheon; 

^'Mtor.l  riodation  ,teIiai??d  by  the 

ation  at  the  Barras  Bridge  Assembly 


Rooms.  In  the  afternooD  visits  to  places  of  interest : 
The  Castle  and  Black  Gate  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
J.  Oliver  Heslop,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  the  Cathedral,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Laing  Art  Gallery.  7.30  p.m. :  The 
Annual  Dinner  at  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Dr.  E,  J.  Steegmann  on 
“  Elementary  Chemistry.”  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  14. 

Royal  Institute  oj  British  Architects. — Visit  to  Durham 
Cathedral  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  M.A  )  and  to  Hexham  Abbey  (under  the 
guidance  "f  Mr.  C:  C.  Hodges.  F.S.A.).  [The  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  will  entertain  at  lunch  on 
Monday,  16th,  members  who  desire  to  extend  their 
Northern  Visit  to  Edinburgh  and  inspect  the  Goodyear 
Exhibition  of  Architectural  Refinements.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  of  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICES,  *0. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Bough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . 1  4  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  0  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Flettons  .  17  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Bed  Pressed 

Buabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  2  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  7  6  „  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Headers  .  11  0  0  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  ,,  less  than  best, 

.  s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand,,,.,,..,  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  9  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  27  0  per  ton,  !! 

Best  Ground  Bine  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

<rrey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

St  mrbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

B»th  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . . .  1  81 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf..,  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depfit,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depot 

Beer  „  .  1  6 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  ” 

Darlev  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 
Bed  Corsehill  „  2  2 

CloseburaRedFreestone  2  0 
Bed  Mansfield  „  2  4  „ 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood,  Quality, 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11$  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 

Bide  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  0  7$ 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ” 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft. cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 
o  in,  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality  (continued) . 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 


2  in.  do. 


.  1  0 
0  8$ 


x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r. 
x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „ 

x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0  „  „ 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „ 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoo  . .  12  12  6  „ 

X  B  „  „  e  12  6  „  „ 

k  10  best  Eureka 
unfading 

green  . 15  17  6  „  „ 

x  12  „  „  18  “  “ 


20  x  10  permanent 


16  x  8 


13  5  0 
10  5  0 

t 

.11  12  6 

9  12  6 
6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

BeETplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles . .  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  C  „  „  tk 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Buabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do . .  60  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Bo.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  I  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  „ 

Best  4‘  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles . 48  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  S  „  „  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 47  C  „  „  „ 

■Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles ..................  3  C  „  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 . IS  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  C . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds . .  1  0  Olessthnbest. 

Bsttens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.„„  0  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2 in.  by  Sin.,.,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

§  in .  10  0  „ 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . . . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  33  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  II  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens . JO  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  i<*  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,,  „  battens  ......  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals . .  . . 16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 32  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 
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COMPETITION  AND  CONTRACTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc .,  still  open,  but  not  included,  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

•MORTUARY,  CORONER’S  COURT,  ETO . 

Deptford  Borough  Council . 

(See  advt.  in  this  issue)  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenden  io 

08 

Verandah  and  Alterations  to  Station,  Brixham  .... 

150  Street  Barriers  . 

Painting  and  Repairing  Prisoners’  Van ... .  . . . ..... 

Engineering  Laboratory,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  . . 
Heating,  Lighting.  Water,  Queen’s  College.  Belfast 
Pumping  Machinery  at  Waterworks  Pumping  Station 

House,  Oakle-street,  Glos . 

House,  Pandy,  Mon . . . 

Road  Metal . •••••••• . 

Tar  Macadaming  of  Wilbraham-road,  Chorlton  - 

Painting  Baths,  Markets,  etc . 

Wiring  and  Installation  of  Subway,  etc . -  -■ 

Painting,  etc.,  Central  Police  Court,  Pilgrim-street.. 
Paint.,  etc..  Children’s  Home,  Church-rd.,  Wavertree 
1,000  yds.  3-in.  Cast-iron  Mains,  Alderley  Edge  .... 

Pulp  Warehouse,  etc.,  Darwen  Mill  . 

S.  Aisle,  Chancel  Seats,  etc..  All  Souls’,  Netherton.. 

600  tons  of  Blue  Guernsey  Granite . 

Mortuary  Building  at  Shalford  . 

Sinking  a  Bore-hole  . . . 

School,  Pentney . 

Ironmongery  for  Repairs,  etc . 

Stone  Pier  (70  yds.)  at  Blackness . 

Repairing  Portion  of  City  Estates . 

Paving,  etc.,  Ashfie'd-road,  Thornton,  Bradford  .... 

1,600  Lineal  vds  of  Iron  Fencing,  8altlev . 

*RO\D  MAKING  AND  PAVING  WORKS . 

•SUP.  OF  SHINGLE  &  FIXING  WOOD  FENCING 
Taking  Down  &  Rebuilding  Farmhouse  at  Halberton 

Recreation  Ground  at  Bargoed  . 

•NEW  POST-OFFICE.  ENFIELD . 

Suspension  Bridge  (225-ft.  span)  . 

Council  School,  Charles  Arthur-street.  Nechells.... 

1,600  tons  of  Broken  Guernsey  Granite . 

250  tons  Guernsey  Granite  Chippings  . 

Revolving  Sewage  Sprinklers,  etc.,  Lundlane . 

Lighting  of  St.  John’s  Market  by  Arc  Lamps . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Schools,  Farthingstone . 

Making-up  Streets .  . 

Raw  and  Clear  Water  Tanks  (Contract  No.  2) . 

Cast-iron  Pipes  and  Castings  (Contract  No.  3) . 

Steam  Road  Roller,  Road  Sleeping- Van,  &  Water  Cart 

Private  Street  Works  at  Park,  etc.,  Avenues . 

1,000  tons  of  Bull-head  Steel  Rails  .  . 

660  tons  of  Bull-head  Cast  iron  Chairs  . 

16,000  Rectangular  Sleepers . 

•UNDERGRD.  CONVEN.,  WATERLOO-RD.,  S.E. 

Enlargement  of  Claydon  School  Buildings  . 

Sewers,  etc.  . . . 

Storm-water  Shed,  Stratton  St.  Margaret . 

Road  Material . . . 

Rep.,  Paddocks,  Blink  Bonny  Farm,  Norton,  Malton 

Stallion’s  Box . . . 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  etc.,  Penarth  . 

Detached  Scarifier . 

•NEW  INFIRMARY  &  WORKHOUSE,  SLOUGH 


Great  W'estern  Railway  Company . 
Cardiff  Watch  Committee  . 


do. 


Board  of  Public  Works  .... 
do. 

Bedford  Corporation  . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co. 
do. 

Bedlingtonshire  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Stafford  Corporation  . 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

Newcastle-o n-Tyne,  Finance  Com. . . 

Toxteth  Park  Guardians . 

Wilmslow  &  Alderley  Edge  Gas  Co. 
Darwen  Paper  Mill  Co . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

8halford  Parish  Council . 

Saxmundham  U.D.C . 

Norfolk  Education  Committee  .... 
Sheffield  Education  Committee .... 
Blackness  Improvement  Trust  .... 
Bristol  Corporation . 

B’ham.,  Tame,  Rea  Dist.  Drain.  Bd. 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

do. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Elworthy . 

Gelligaer  Parish  Council . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Nottingham  Water  Committee  .... 
Birmingham  Education  Committee 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Barnsley  Town  Council  . 

BUrslem  Corporation  . 

8outhend  Corporation . 

Lincoln  Waterworks  Committee .... 
do. 

Londonderry  County  Council . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford  Rly.  Co. 
do. 
do. 

Lambeth  Borough  Council . 

E.  Suffolk  County  Education  Com. 

Wembley  U.D.C . 

Highworth  R.D.C . 

Sheerness  U.D.C . 


Engineer,  North-road  Station,  Plymouth . 

!  J.  L.  Wheatley,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  [ 
do. 

|  Stephens  &  Sons,  13,  Donegall-square,  N.  Belfast 


do. 

;  N.  Greenshields.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bedford 

Engineer,  Gloucester  Station . .  t  . 

do.  . •  ■ 

i  J.  E.  Johnston.  Surveyor,  Bedlington . 

Surveyor  to  Withington  Committee,  Town  Hall’  *  West*  Didshiirv 
W.  Blackshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Borough  Hall,  Stafford 

T.  Winn  &  Sons.  Architects.  84,  Albiou-street,  Leeds  . 

City  Property  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle . 

At  the  Homo  . . .  . 

W.  Severs,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Wilmslow _ ...... 

Engineer's  Office,  Darwen  Mill,  Darwen  . . 

H.  Foxall,  Architect,  16,  Lowther- street.  Carlisle . . 

C.  G.  Mason,  C.  E..  Tuns  Gate.  Guildford  .  . 

E.  J.  Lunn.  Architect,  36,  High-streot,  Guildford..'.. 

P.  F.  Mackenzie  Richards,  Enuineer,  53,  Victoria-st.,  '  esYminater 
E.  J.  Tench,  A.R.I.B.A.,  14,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich 

J.  F.  Moss.  Secretary  . . . 

W.  M.  Scott.  Architect  Linlithgow . . 

J  Peter  Addie,  City  Valuer,  Council  House,  Bristol _ ' 

|  Council  Office,  Lower  Kipping,  Thornton . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

J.  D.  Watson.  Engineer,  Tyburn,  near  Birmingham 

j  Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon, N.W.  . 

do. 

W.  Barrows.  Deep  way.  Tiverton  . 

Parochial  Offices,  Hengoed . .  '  [ 

H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . .  .  . 

Water  Engineer,  St.  Peter’s  Church-side.  Nottingham  ......  . ^ 

i  J.  A.  Palmer,  Sec.,  Education  Dap.,  Edmund-st.,  Birmingham , 

Town  Clerk,  Castle  Hill  House,  Dover . 

do. 

[  J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Manor  House  Offices,  Barnsley 

A.  Brember,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Burdem . 

J.  B.  Williams,  Architect,  The  Moot  Hall.  Daventry  . . 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend-on-Sea . 

N.  McK.  Barron,  C.E.,  Corporation  Offices,  Lincoln  . 

do. 

Surveyor,  County  Court  House.  Londonderry  . 

C.  F.  Dawson,  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Barking  . 

M.  F.  Keogh,  Sec.,  Westland-row  Station,  Dublin  . 

do. 


do. 


I  Council’s  Engineer.  846,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

,  G.  W.  Leighton,  Architect,  Prince's-street,  Ipswich . 

C.  R.  W.  Chapman,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  W®mbley  . 

Beesley,  Son,  &  Nichols,  Engr.,  11,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Vincent  H.  Stallon,  Council  Offices,  Trinity-road,  Sheerness  .... 

Major  Roberts,  Westow,  Kirkham  Abbey,  York  . 

do. 

H.  Budgen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  95,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  . 

J.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Union  Offices,  Darlington  . 

C.  Smith  &  Son,  Architects,  164,  Friar-street,  Reading . 


do. 
Oct  11 
do. 
do. 


Oct  13 

do. 


Oct  u 
do. 

Oct  IS 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Oct  IS 
Oct  19 


Oct  2S 
Oct  30 
Nor,  1 


VhnstR  marked,  urit.h  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  i 


WOOD.  ( continued ). 
Joiners’  Wood  (continued); 


inch  . . . . 

Jin.  do.  do.  . . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  .., 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 


American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . . . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . . 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . . 

|  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 


1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

|  in.  by  7  in.  white  do,  do. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.,  do.  do, 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d,  per  square 


£  tf. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

0  u 

0 

J  0 

9 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

9 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  0  10 

0  1 

0 

17  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

Per 

square. 

0  13 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  14 

6 

0  12 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

6 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

6 

0  12 

9 

0  15 

0 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  r>er  ton. 


Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Steel  Compound  Stancheons  ... 
Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . . 

Flitch  Plates . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat- 


6  17  6 


METALS.  Per  ton,  ui  Loudon. 

£  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 
7  10  0  ..  8  0  0 


Iron— 

Common  Bars  . . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ” 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  . . 

„  ,,  Galvanized  . 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  . .  9  5  0 

„  „  24  g .  10  5  0 


8  10 


16  15 


12  0  0 


Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  13  0  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  14  10  0  ... 


METALS  (continued). 


Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  Per  ton,  in  Limdon. 
best  quality—  £  s.  d.  tad. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  «  «  • 

„  „  22g.and24g.  16 10  0  . 

IS  0  0  - 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  0  0 

„  22g,and24g.  1310  0  ... 

;;  ;;  2e| . u  so,  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 


to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  5  0  ...  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  5  0  „  _ 


Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  o  u  , 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ao.  pdr  W0| 
£  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  andapiE  0  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  17100 

Soil  pipe 


in  Loodos. 

d. 


Soil  pipe . . . . .  ^  0 

Compopipe . . .  w 

Zino— Sheet—  «,s  a 

VieiHe  Montagna  . ““  0  ” 

Silesian .  30 


Copper—  ..  a  oil  , 

Strong  Sheet . P0*11’  a  i  o  . 

Thin  .  ''  a  nil  , 
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LEAD,  &c.  ( continued ) — 

Per  ton,  in  Lot 

Bbass-  £  f'.?*  £ 

Strong  Sheet .  u  «  ... 

Thin  .  »>  0  0  11  ... 

Tik— English  Ingots . .  0  1  5J  ... 

Soldeb— Plumbers'  .  »  0  0  7  ... 

'I'inmen’s . .  »»  0  0  0*  ... 

Blowpipe .  0  0  f  £  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


2 1 1.  per  ft.  delive 

2d. 


m. 

33d. 

53d. 

5d. 

3Jd. 

4id. 


1502.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz,  thirds . . . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths . 

22  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

..  21  oz . 

j  Hartley's  Bollod  Plate  . 

f  »  !!  ”  '■ 

OILS,  Ac.  X'  a. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . . .  per  gallon  u  1 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . .  „  0  1 

„  „  „  in  drums .  „  0  1 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipos  .  „  0  1 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . . .  „  0  1 

„  „  „  in  drums .  ,,  Oil 

Terpentine,  in  barrels  . 0  4 

„  in  drums... .  ,,  0  4 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Load  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry . .  „  19  5 

Bee*.  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  .  per  ewt.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  p-r  barrel  1  12 

VARNISHES,  Ao.  Per  gallc 

X:  h. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak . 

8cperfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  i 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel . 

Eitrs  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

O&kand  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . 

*^«nch  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 


0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly}  is  supplied  DIRECT 
iron  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
«t  tlie  rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (5-2  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India.  China, 
vwlon,  etc.,  26a.  per  annum. 

BemitlanueR  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  "  The  Builder,"  Catherme-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  tlie  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  ‘‘The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  hoading 
- oouiq  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
m  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.—  We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 

rcnitect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
annnuncements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amouut 
ui  ine  render  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
18  under  luOL,  unless  io  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

CARLISLE.— For  constructing  a  storage  reservoir, 
011  ihe,CaBtl°  Carrock  Beck,  for  the  Corporation, 
ftmow  fa,D8e1r8h  *  Sons,  engineers,  5,  Victoria- 
?r“*.  Westminster.  8.W. 

.  £91,920 

Morrwon  &  Mason, 

wL'd"--- .  87,497 

"•  Kennedy,  Ltd.  82,856 

i-  .  79,333 

Fifth  &  Co.t . .  77,359 
Mldry  &  Yer- 

r  b“r8j}§ .  73.039 

n  u  ?,U3hbv  ■  •  ■  •  71,066 
n- M.  Nowell {  . .  69,724 

•  Schedules  not  priced. 


Fisher  A  Le  Fanu§  £66,783 


R.  C.  Crawford  .. 
J.  Young,  Ltd.  . . 

G.  Mack  ay  A  Son 
R.  H.  B.  Neal, Ltd. 

H.  Arnold  &  8ons, 
Doncaster*||  . . 

w.  Bill  &  Co.T  .. 
W.  Moss  &  Sons . . 


65,975 

65,578 

64,919 

64,232 

61,733 

64,980 

64,638 


'  “'i"  Pricea.  §  Qualified  as  to  puddle. 

«  n  i,„ed,a8  to  U9e  of  quarry. 

Qualified  as  to  stone  and  sand. 

Home1 "  ^niu’iT" w° a  p~Uin?  dowD  parfc  rf  “  Andover 
Mr  w  o  i,1  ?nd*  Cr°yd°n»  for  Mr.  W.  Cheesman. 
Junction  a  Wn’  a$?te®t.  Prested-road.  Clapnam 

ftuV.hlptr:n““irMr- E-  °-  p°°le-61-aie‘" 

.  3.396  3  0 


3,396  .  . 

J-'acTwo .  3'323  5  6 

?  WrtiSW,6r-"  3’275  0  0 

W.WSm’V .  3’274  0  0 

.  3,209  9  0 
.  3'200  0  0 

Turtle0'*  3  146  0  0 

Hr®*  Appleton  3.135  0  0 

w'.snr  -  3*097  0  0 

B.  R  Ni  w-8ons  ••  3,085  0  0 
3,081  00 

|5»>  A  Son  .... 

Wales  &  Co.  . 

Hwris  *  ’ 

&  co.; 

&?£«••••  2,959  0  0 

«coie  Bros.  ..  2, 950  0  0  .... 

[  Accepted  subject  to  revision.] 


3.046  0  0 
2.999  0  0 

2.975  10  0 

2.975  0  0 


Mar.  25,  1905 
Mar.  16,  1906 
Jan.  1,  1905 
Ap.  30,  1905 
Mar.  31,  1905 
not  stated 
Feb.  28.  1905 

6  months 
Dec.  25,  1905 

7  months 
Mar.  26. 1906 

not  stated 
74  months 
Mar.  31,  1916 
Feb.  1,  1906 
6  months 


Dec.  10,  19?6 
4  months 


CASTLE  BAY  (Island  of  Barra).— For  6,000  yds.  of 
pipe  track  and  laying  50  tons  of  pipes.  Mr.  J. 
Wedderspoon,  Engineer,  The  Castle,  Inverness.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  engineer : — 


1,625  15  0 


_  . £3,642  14  8 

Gregory  &  Co.  1,569  17  0 
Cameron  .... 

Boss  A  Mac¬ 
kenzie  .... 

McVinish  . . 

Adam  A  Co. 

Mactavish  .. 

Macdonald  . . 


1,353  17  8 
1,185  11  1 
1,088  »  O 

1,021  3  3 
1,008  13  8 


Allan  Bros.  ..  £1,003  17  7 

E.  AD.  Stewart  992  16  1 

F.  Urquhart..  985  6  0 

W.  Bain _  977  5  7 

Anderson  & 

Nisbet  ....  955  8  4 

Fletcher. 

Lobermery* 

Buchanan  . . 


0  0 


DARTFORD. — For  extension  of  Eynsford  sewer,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Harston,  engineer, 
8,  flythe-street,  Dartford 


Wisbey  A  Co...  £349  9  3 
W.  Sbuter  ....  274  0  0 
J.  Jackson  ....  191  6  2 
Friday  &  Ling  .  190  0  0 

Rayner  .  184  0  0 

W.  F.  Blay  . .  180  0  0 


H.  C.  Godfrey  & 

Co . £168  0  0 

S.  W.  Gibson  & 

Co .  166  16  O 

Road  Company  169  3  7  9 
W.  H.  Wheeler  143  10  0 


FRINION-ON-SE A  (Essex). — For  a  pair  of  villas  to 
be  built  on  the  Queen’ s-road.  Mr.  It.  Mawhood, 
architect,  Chelmsford : — 

Baker  &  Sons  ....  £1,270  IF.  Cracknel  1, 

Potter  A  Son  ....  1,246  |  Chelmsford*  ....  £1,200 


GRAYS  THURROCK. — For  macadam,  etc ,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  James,  Surveyor 
to  the  Council : — 

Macadam.  Per  ton. 

The  Penlee  and  St.  Ives  Stone  Quarries,  s.  d. 

Penzance* .  10  9 

The  London  Basalt  Stone  Co.,  London*  9  8 
[Nineteen  other  tenders  received.] 

Extension  of  Electric  Lighting  Station. 

J.  Browu  ....  £565  0  O  |  H.  Philtry  ....  £488  5  6 

J.  I.  Lawrence  625  111  0  H.  H.  Carter, 

G.  Brown  _  610  10  0  |  Grays*  ....  485  0  0 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  additions 
to  Messrs.  Arnold’s  premises,  Regent  and  King  streets. 
Quantities  by  architects.  Messrs.  Olley  A  Haward, 
architects.  Great  Yarmouth  :  — 

Main  Contract. 


C.  Wiseman..  £4,7lu  17  6 
It.  E as toe  . .  4  647  0  0 

A.  Davy _  4,412  0  0 

J.  Leggett  ..  4,367  0  0 

G.  T.  Dlaxman  4,329  0  0 
Carter  A 
Wright....  4,198  0  0 

Shop  Front,  etc. 
I.  S.  Cooper*  . 


I.  S.  cooper.  .  £4,191  12  0 

G.  W.  Beech .  4,082  0  0 

Moore  A  Sons  4,040  0  0 
F.  Grimble  ..  3,996  O  0 

J.  D.  Harman*  3,98  J  0  0 


,  £1,690 


HEYSHAM. — For  erecting  Council  offices,  caretaker’s 
house,  stabling,  etc.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  H.  Miller,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  fleysham  :  — 
All  Trades. 

R.  Kitchen . 

J.  Hatch  A  Sons 


W.  Parkinson  _ 

D.  Hinchchffe  &  Co. . . 
J.  H.  brear 

R.  Thompson . 

J.  Edmondson  A  Co. 

8.  H.  Cross  A  Co.,  L‘d 

J.  S.  Jackson . 

Bakes  A  Overend  .... 


£2,716  2  7 
2,600  O  U 
2,43  2  10  11 
2,39 1  5  6 
2,248  15  Si 
2,218  9  9 
2,224  17  10 
2,139  10  10 
2,138  16  0 
2,093  4  3 


Excavator,  Mason,  Bricklayer,  and  Drainer’s  Work. 


R.  Bawoith . 

...  £1,498 

6 

W.  Parkinson  . 

O 

K.  L.  Dilworth  . 

...  1,413 

3 

J.  hatch  A  Sons . 

0 

J.  L.  'It  son . 

W.  W.  Stoneham  . 

1).  Hinchcliffe  &  Co . 

. ..  1,335 

R.  Thompson  . 

. ..  1,263 

18 

Qillard  A  Martin . 

...  1,213 

12 

J.  H.  Brear . 

J.  Totty  . 

...  1,179 

0 

Bakes  A  Overend  . 

J.  Edmondson  A  Co . 

...  1,165 

8.  H.  Cross  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

..  1.135 

10 

J.  8.  Jackson,  Heysham*  . . . 

..  1,134 

10 

R.  Kitchen  . .  £608 
J.  W.  Simpson  677  6  10 
J.  Hatch  A 

Sons .  527  0  0 

J.  Deacon ....  600  O  0 
J.  Richardson  49J  15  6 
J.  Edmondson 

A  Co .  486  9  8 

W.  Parkinson  480  U  0 


Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


R.  Kitchen  . .  £170  1  2 
J.  Hatch 
Sons  . . . 

W.  J.  Cross 


J.  H.  Brear  . . 
Bakes  A 
Overetd .... 
S.  H.  Cross  A 
Co.,  Ltd . 


D.  Hinchcliffe 

A  Co . £189  3  0 

R.  Kitchen  ..  18 L  11  0 
W.  Parkieson  3  73  5  6 
W.  Abbott  . .  172  6  10 
R.  Thompson  172  6  0 
A.  Higgin¬ 
botham  A 

Sons  .  171  12  1 

J.  Edmondson 

A  Co .  170  2  9 

J.  Cook«on  ..  170  0  0 

R.  D.  Taylor  A 

Son  .  369  5  7 

P.  Calvert....  167  12  1 


J.  H.  Brear  .  £475  12  04 
D.  Hinchcliffe 

A  Co .  472  0  4 

R.  Thompson  457  0  0 
8.  H.  Cross  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  . .  413  10  0 
Bakes  A 
Overend, 

Heysham*. .  443  10  0 
J.  8.  Jackson  443  10  0 
Slater. 

D.  Hinchcliffe 

&  Co .  £146  14  3 

J.  8.  Jackson. .  146  14  3 

Hill  A  Nelson. .  139  10  O 
J.  Edmondson 

A  Co .  138  10  3 

W.  ParkiDson  129  16  6 
R.  Hall  A  Son, 
Lancaster*..  129  16  6 

R.  Thompson..  129  16  0 
Plumber  and  Glazier, 

J.  Bolton  . 

Calvert  A 
Heald  .... 

8.  Wright  .... 

S.  H.  Cross  A 
Co.,  Ltd., 

Heysham*. . 

Bates  A  Over¬ 
end  . 

J.  Hatch  A 

Sons  . 

J.  S.  Jackson  16: 

J.  H.  Brear..  16115 
Rushton 
Pinch  . 


147  0  0 
146  34  3 
146  14  3 

146  14  3 

148  14  3 


£167  7  11 


162  0  0 
162  0  0 


362  0  O 


160  8 


Plasterer  and  Concrelor. 

R.  Kitchen  . .  £243  6  10 
J.  Edmondson 

A  Co .  220  19  2 

W.  J.  Cress  ..  216  1  9 
J.  H.  Brear  . .  216  1  9 
D.  Hinchcliffe 

A  Co .  216  1  9 

J.  S.  Jackson.  216  1  9 

S.  H.  Cross  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  . .  216  1  9 


J.  Hatch  A 

Sons . £216  O  0 

J.  Laycock  ..  215  9  0 

B.  Hall  A  Son  384  19  O 
W.  Parkinson  184  19  0 
R.  Thompson  184  19  0 
Bakes  A 
O  v  e  r  e  n  d, 

Heysham*..  141  0  0 


J.  Brash,  A  R. 

Heslop  ....  £65  17  0J 
R.  Kitchen  ..  60  16  6 
J.  Hatch  A  Sons  67  0  0 
J.  Edmondson 

A  Co .  63  14  2 

R. Thompson..  50  10  0 
W.  Parkinson  46  10  O 
J.  W.  Bland  . .  42  3  2 

W.  Townson  ..  40  15  0 
A.  Higgin¬ 
botham  A  Sons  40  5  2 


Painter. 

J.  8.  Jackson . .  £35  18  6 
8.  H.  Cross  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  35  14  4 

Bakes  A  Over¬ 
end  .  36  0  0 

J.  H.  Brear  ....  36  0  0 

L.  Steele .  36  0  0 

D.  Hinchcliffe  A 

Co .  35  0  0 

A.  Greenwood, 
Morecambe* . .  35  0  0 


Jackson  A  Co.  £296  0  0 
W.  G.  Padgett  291  O  0 
Shean  A  Wells  219  0  0 


HULL.  —  For  heating  by  high  pressure  school 
buildings  in  Villa-place,  for  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect, 
Town  Hall.  Hull: — 

W.  Harrison  A 

Co . £824  17 

King  A  Co., 

Ltl,  Hull*  367  0  0  1 
ISLE  WORTH. — For  additions  to  workhouse  and 
infirmary  at  Isleworth,  for  the  Brentford  Guardians. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Paradise-street,  Birming¬ 
ham 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd . £43,975  0  0 

Enness  Bros .  43.836  0  0 

Wisdom  Bros .  43,675  0  0 

Jl.  Knight  A  8on  .  43,523  0  n 

F.  Gough  A  Co .  43,000  0  O 

T.  J.  Hawkins  A  Co .  42  943  18  3 

T.  J.  Messom  A  Sons .  42,676  0  0 

J.  Barker  A  Co.,  Ltd .  42,466  0  0 

W.  H.  Sorden  A  Son .  42,168  0  0 

H.  Wilcock  A  Co .  41,987  13  0 

W.  Barvey-Gibbs  .  41,740  0  O 

W.  Pattinson  A  Sons,  Ltd .  41,671  0  0 

r.  Gray .  40,624  10  0 

J.  Dorey  A  Co .  40,562  0  O 

JO.  Wad .  40,300  O  O 

G.  Songdon  A  Son .  39,993  9  8 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.,  Upcerne-road, 

Chelsea*  .  39.595  0  0 

KN  ARES  BOROUGH. — For  laying-out  and  providing 
a  cattle  market,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.  Cartlidge.  Survevor:  — 

Concreting,  Mason,  Bricklaying,  etc. 

W.  Bei  t'ey,  e cottar,  KnareBborough. .  £1,039  16  4 
Ironwork. 

Bussell  A  Son,  Leicester .  251  16  6 

Other  trades .  121  17  8 

LONDON— For  alterations,  etc.,  and  forming  n»w 
Russian  restaurant  at  399  and  400,  St.raDd,  for 
Romano's,  Ltd.  Mr.  A.  Cole,  architect,  34,  Thurle- 
stone-road,  West  Norwood.  8. E-  :  — 

General  Building  Works. 

J.  Peattie . £1,727  I  A  .  J  .  A  C  . 

Creaton  A  Co .  1,220  |  Hockiog*  . £1,008 

Decorative  Joinery. 

McKenzie  A  Co . £312  1  Fire  Prevention 

bewelBons,  Ltd .  23J  Building  Co.*  ....  £178 

|  L.  T.  Allen  .  126 

Electric  Lighting. 

A.  Collins, A.M.I.C.E.*  £18 J  |  T.  Hyde  A  Co . £163 

Cooking  Apparatus. 

T.  Cubain,  Paris*  .  £193 

LONDON.— For  makiog-up  and  paving  northern 
portion  of  Lauderdale-road  aud  contingent  works,  for 
the  PaddiDgton  Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  B.  B. 
Newton.  Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  PaddingtoD,  W. 
Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  :  — 

Martin.  Wells,  A  Co.,  Ltd . £1,060  0  0 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co .  1.004  4  9 

E.  Rogers  A  Co .  993  0  0 

W.  Neave  A  Son .  949  0  0 

H.  Boyer*  . -j-  859  0  0 

LYDNEY  (Gloucestershire).— For  erecting  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  for  the  County  Education  Committee. 
Mr.'  M.  H.  Median  I,  County  Architect,  16,  Clarence-street, 
Gloucester.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Vale  A  KingsforJ. 
George-street,  Gloucester :  - 


.  £3,53 1 
3,463 
3.385 
3.321 


J.  Gurney  .. 

W.  Jones .... 

T.  Griffiths  . . 

H.  Smith .... 

A.  Estcourt 

Sons .  . 

J.  Perkins  A  Son  3,225 
Jerrett  A  Fisher  3,180 


H.  Woolley  A 

Son  . £3.031  0 

A.  J.  Colborne  2,919  12 
Orchard  A  Peer  2,880  10 
J.  Byard  A  Sons 
Strond-r  o  a  d, 
Gloucester*..  2,819  0 


NORTHFIELD  (near  Birmingham).— For  painting, 
paperbanging.  etc.,  at  Shenley  Field’s  Cottage  Homes, 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  King's  Norton  TTn*°n>- 
A.  Bromley,  80,  Durham-road.  Sparkhill 

PLYMOUTH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  1 8 . 
Tavistock-road.  Plymouth.  Messrs.  Carder  A  Carder, 
architects,  9,  Princess-square.  Plymouth  : — 

Pearce  Bros . £597  u  0  I  A.  C.  Jones, 

G.  B.  Turpin  . .  595  0  0  Devonpoit*  . .  £559  8  4 

F.  Truscott _  570  0  0  | _ 

RICKMANS W O RT H. — For  the  reconstruction  of 
Scots  Hill  Bride e,  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Mr.  U.  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  Hatfie.d  :— 


Perry  A  Co. ..  £953  0  0 
C.  Forbes  A  Co.  831  8  11 
M  u  i  r  h  e  a  d, 

C  r  e  i  g, 

Mathews 
J.  Jackson  . . 

Clifford  A 
Gough  . . . 

G.  Darvill... 

Thomas  < 

Thomas . . . 


780  17 
708  9 


697  16  8 
674  14  10 


672  10 


G.  A  J.  Davis  £«6l  5  3 

A.  T.  Catley..  595  4  O 
G.  Darlington  561  2  1 

J.  H.  Vickers  644  15  2 
Clark  Bros.  ..  637  12  5 

G.  Bell .  518  8  8 

W.  AC.  French  499  12  0 
Wilkinson 
Bros.,  Lon¬ 
don*  .  491  12  0 

A.  E.  Rigby..  42712  7 
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Mansions,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8.W  — 


W.  Gibson*  Co .  11,454  0 

Marriott  &  Salter . 

F.  G.  Lawrence .  11,109  15 

W.  Wallis  .  H.022 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer .  10,697  0 

W.  H.  Hyde  .  10,620  0 

R.  Elvy  . .  10,54  4  0 

J.  W.  BrookiDg .  1°,471  0 

Speech  1  ey  &  Smith  .  10,430  0 

J.  &  M.  Patrick .  10,370  0 

Higgs  &  Outhwaite .  IO.H.jO  0 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  10,315  0 

W.  J.  Renshaw .  1 0,229  0 

McC.  E.  Fitt .  0,762  0 

W.  Smith  &  Sons .  !  9,628  0 

R.  N.  Soole  A  Son,  Richmond* .  0  ‘'60  0 

G.  H.  Gibson .  0.335  0 


8ALTASH. — For  snpply  of  stones  and  gravel,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  W,  Harvey,  Surveyor, 
Saltash: — 

Stones  per  Gravel  per 
Ton.  Ton. 

Hoare  A  Son,  Trevollard,  s.  d.  p-  d- 

St.  Stephens-by-8altash  4  6  ....  2  3 

80YLAND  — For  4,000  yds.  snper  of  concrete  and 
bitumen  sheeting,  for  th*  completion  of  Blackhouse 
reservoir,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  R. 
Horsfall  fc  8on,  engineers,  Commercial-street,  Halifax. 
Quantities  by  engineers  : — 

G.  M.  (alleDder*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria- 

street,  Westminster*  . £2,269  3 

UXBRIDGE. — For  square  brick  water  tower,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  8.  Courtney, 

engineer,  26,  Victoiia-street,  S.W. :  — 

W.  J.  Taylor  &  Co . £2,024  12  0 

J.  Rilev .  1.817  2  1 

8.  Wood  .  1,708  4  11 

W.  H.  Randall  &  Son .  1,600  15  6 

Pethick  Bros .  1,595  0  0 

Davies.  Ball,  &  Co .  1,586  0  0 

A.  E.  Nunn .  1,547  15  6 

F.  Deacon  &  Son .  1,646  0  0 

A.  E.  Rigby .  1.625  0  0 

J.  &  W.  Drake .  1,60111  0 

J.  Ward  &  Son .  1.472  0  0 

H.  E.  Willis .  1,462  9  5 

A.  H.  Ball  &  Co .  1.442  17  7 

Smith  &  Co .  1,393  13  2 

J.  W.  Dean.  Ltd .  1,356  6  4 

G.  Chesswas  .  1,310  0  0 

Chambers  Bros .  1.270  0  0 

C.  H.  Hunt  A  Son .  1.247  0  0 

Ci.  H.-  Gibson  .  1,223  0  0 

Radford  &  Greaves,  Derby*  ... .  1,008  1  0 

1  Circular  Steel  Water  Tank. 

Somervail  A  Co .  2,6?2  10  6 

The  Barrowfleld  Ironworks,  Ltd.  2.343  0  0 

8.  Wood  .  2,140  18  3 

The  Whessoe  Foundry  Co..  Ltd.  2.107  0  0 

Newton,  Chambers,  A  Co  .  Ltd.. .  2,092  18  0 

W.tR.  Renshaw  A  Co.,  Ltd .  2,065  0  0 

Westwood  A  Wrights .  2,929  10  0 

Smith  A  Co .  1.975  10  0 

T.  Davies,  Ltd .  1,950  14  11 

Hewitt  A  Kellett  .  1,893  0  (l 

T.  Watson,  jun .  1.867  0  0 

G.  H.  Hughes .  1,804  9  6 

A.  H.  Ball  A  Co .  1,776  1  0 

T.  Piggott  A  Co .  1.775  0  0 

Davies,  Ball,  A  Co .  1,751  O  O 

Biggs,  Wall.  A  Co .  1.713  13  10 

A.  E.  Rigby .  1,707  0  n 

A.  E.  Nunn .  1,693  7  9 

Pethick  Bros .  1,602  0  u 

Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  A  Co., 

Ltd .  1,640  8  0 

J.  Riley .  1,038  17  9 

J.  W.  Dean,  Ltd .  1,584  10  ii 

G.  Sands  A  Son,  Nottingham*..  1,488  3  0 

J.  Fraser  A  Son,  Ltd.}: .  966  0  0 

J.  Musgrave  A  Sons,  Ltd.}:  ..  890  0  0 

R.  Dempster  A  Sons}:  .  830  10  0 

[J  Informal;] 


Extra  for 
Glazed  Brick 
Dadoes. 

Extra  for  tar¬ 
paving  Play 
Ground. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4 14 

0 

0 

244 

0 

0 

12,132 

0 

0 

678 

16 

4 

329 

10 

10 

11,830 

7 

2 

332 

0 

0 

329 

10 

10 

11,771 

6 

6 

427 

0 

300 

0 

0 

11,749 

0 

0 

645 

0 

0 

299 

0 

I) 

11,541 

0 

0 

694 

0 

9 

149 

0 

0 

11,403 

0 

0 

533 

2 

4 

300 

0 

0 

11,377 

4 

455 

0 

0 

264 

0 

0 

11,180 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

11,150 

0 

0 

412 

0 

0 

269 

1) 

0 

11,056 

0 

0 

546 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

11.030 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

189 

0 

0 

10,902 

0 

0 

409 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 

10,864 

0 

0 

427 

0 

li 

445 

0 

0 

10,634 

0 

0 

496 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

10,339 

0 

0 

429 

9 

II 

230 

0 

0 

10,300 

9 

0 

412 

.0 

0 

337 

0 

» 

10,114 

0 

0 

RTARBECK. — For  erecting  a  gardener's  cottage  at 
the  Crossways,  for  Mr.  W.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Adkin  A 
Hill,  architects,  10,  11,  and  12,  Prudential-buildings, 
Bradford  :  — 

Mason  •  C.  A.  Nettleton,  Bilton,  Harrogate*  .  £148  0  0 
Joiners :  Clapbam  A  Taylor,  4,  Mowbray- 

square,  Harrogate*  . . . .  '8  0  0 

Plumber:  G.  Thompson,  Harrogate* .  46  0  0 

Slater :  W.  H.  Temple.  Holmdale,  Harkston- 

road.  Knare* borough*  ..... . - . •  •  -  ;12  J  0 

Plasterers:  Coleman  Bros.,  Knaresborough*  19  0  0 
Painters  :  Lvthe  A  Clarkson,  Back  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Mount  Harrogate*  .  5  4  0 


STEVENAGE. — For  roadworks  from  Fisher’s  Green- 
road  to  Bromen -green,  for  8tevenage  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  John  Gillespie,  Surveyor:  — 

~.  Foster..  £2,369  0  0 
A  C. 

French 


G.  Bell 
Fry  Bros.  . . 
T.  Freo  A 
Sons  .... 
T.  Adams.. 
T.  Watson 

Jun . 

E.  T.  Rloom- 


2,875  15  7 
2,715  16  6 


2,035 

2,689 


2,546  19  11 


H.  Williams 
S.  Redhouse 
A  8ons  . . 
J.  Jackson 
O.  T.  Gib¬ 
bons  .... 
H.  Arnold  A 
Son,  Don¬ 
caster*  . . 


0  0 
0  0 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATE  and  TILE. 


r. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

AnH  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfaced  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal.  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE  Firms,  ^ 

bath  stone 

FLD*S.!,!"  S5S*s  yit«, 


HAM  HILL  sTonp 
doulting  STONE 

for  damp  courses,  railway  arch.?,? £1 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  co33,  ,Sl 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-roomi  aT/.1  ,1‘ 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  W 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.'S,  Ltd., 

"INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS,  I 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C,  I 

QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED! 

accurately  and  with  despatch  rwephoM  so « 

METCHIM  &  SON  { 

■' QOANTCTY  SURVEYORS'  Dun ™  Si}  . 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  M.  In  fiSkl/} jSS 

GRICE  &  CO.,  SSij 

ADDISON  WHARF,  ijH,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stoat 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OP  BUST 

CAEN  Stone  {  For J 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scautling, 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  Jt  Vertical  Damp  tam  i 
For  Flat  Rods,  Basements,  i  other  Floors,  I 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  hr 

THE 


Contractors  to 

II. M.  (Hike  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  UifoUc. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information  I 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  j 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Hill, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  fc*  Silver  Medals  Awarded. 

IRON  CISTERNS 

Fm  BRABY  &  CO.,  LM 

Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot-Water  Circtfiation. 

PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD.,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

Havelock  Works,  Litharland.  47  &  49.  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation  Ko«' 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS.— By  Missus.  Wills  &  Andersos. 


THE  BUILDER,  OCTOBER  7,  1905, 


SKETCHES  BY  Mr.  J.  B.  FULTON 


THE  BUILDER,  OCTOBER  7,  1905. 


UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT  HALL,  EAST  MOORS,  CARDIFF.— Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  Architect 


5.  EAST  WAAOING  St»EE! 


UR  7,  1905. 


l-PMOTO.  SPRAGUE.  S  c;  l:v  4  3  5.  EAST  HARDING  STREET  FETTER 
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The  Sea  Wall  and  Works  for  Raising 
the  City  of  Galveston,  U.S.A ; 


of  the  most 
no  teworthy  en¬ 
gineering  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  United 
States  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the 
concrete  sea  wall 
recently  completed 
for  the  protection 
°f  Galveston  from  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster  of  1900,  when  the  greater  part 
°f  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  sea 
during  a  violent  West  Indian  hurricane. 

I  Galveston  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  next  to 
^ew  Orleans  in  point  of  importance 
among  the  seaports  of  the  Southern 


‘  tates.  Unfortunately,  it  is  built  upon  a 
0w  sandy  spit  forming  the  termination 
°f  that  remarkable  series  of  alluvial  bars 
which  extend  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
m  a'mosl  unbroken  line  from  the  mouth 
°f  ^e  Rio  Grande  northwards,  enclosing 
|  °ng  narrow  lagoons  something  like  those 
t0  be  found  behind  the  Chesil  Bank, 
ai>d  on  the  landward  side  of  the  spit 
°rming  the  site  of  “  Bungalow  Town  ” 
I  at  Shoreham,  in  this  country. 

I  The  city  of  Galveston  is  connected 
I  'nth  the  mainland  by  three  railway 
|  viaducts  and  a  highway  bridge.  It 
1  ^ov^es  excellent  accommodation  for 
I  81PPin&  aud  its  only  drawback,  until 
I  e  building  of  the  sea  wall,  was  the  ever- 
i  *jresent  r'sk  °f  inundation  by  the  sea. 
'ij  .  rs^  tbe  work  to  which  we  refer  com- 
|  P^ed  only  the  project  of  the  Galveston 


county  authorities  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sea  wall,  nearly  3'5  miles  in 
length,  along  the  south-eastern  shore 
and  round  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Galveston  Island,  with  an  apron  of 
granite  blocks  in  front  and  a  wide  backing 
of  earth  behind.  In  accordance  with 
this  scheme,  the  sea  wall  would  have 
extended  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
city  to  the  Government  reservation  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  United  States  Government  would 
decide  to  continue  the  wall  along  the 
reservation.  This  hope  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled,  for  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  have  already  extended  the  sea  wall 
for  a  length  of  one  mile,  and  propose  to 
continue  it  to  a  point  beyond  the  end 
of  the  reservation,  making  the  ultimate 
length  of  the  coast  protection  works 
about  6  miles.  Moreover,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  raise  the  level  of  the  land 
behind  this  extension  of  the  wall. 

The  original  intention  of  the  county 
authorities  was  simply  to  back  the  wall 
with  an  ample  width  of  earth,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  decided  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  that  all  the  low-lying  area  behind 
that  work  should  be  levelled  up,  and 
the  State  Government  of  Texas  agreed 
to  make  a  contribution  towards  the 
additional  expenditure  involved.  The 
quarter  in  question  has  an  area  of  about 
2  square  miles,  and  the  average  depth  of 
the  filling  will  be  between  7  ft.  and  8  ft. 
In  some  places,  however,  as  much  as  20  ft. 
of  material  will  have  to  be  deposited 
to  bring  the  ground  up  to  the  required 
level. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  Galveston  Bay 


showing  the  situation  of  the  city  with 
respect  to  the  mainland  and  the  coast 
line  before  the  alterations  effected  by 
recent  encroachments.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan 
giving  fuller  details  of  the  city,  v  and  on 
which  are  indicated  the  positions  of  the 
new  sea  wall,  the  Government  military 
reservation  and  jetties,  the  contractors’ 
temporary,  canal,  and  the  area  to  be 
raised  by  the  deposition  of  fresh  material. 
This  plan  also  indicates  the  former  coast 
line  and  some  extensive  blocks  of  build¬ 
ings  that  were  wiped  out  by  the  disastrous 
flood  of  1900. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  important  works  to 
which  attention  is  invited  in  this  article 
consist  of  three  parts  : — 

(1)  The  Galveston  County  Sea  Wall. 

(2)  The  Government  Sea  Wall  Extension 
and  Re-levelling  W'orks. 

(3)  The  Re-levelling  of  Galveston  City. 

We  shall  now  deal  briefly  with  each  of 
these  portions  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
commencing  with  the  works  recently 
completed. 

(1)  The  Galveston  County  Sea  Wall. 
This  work  commences  at  the  landward 
end  of  the  Government  Jetty  (see  Fig.  2), 
running  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance 
of  1,225  ft.,  taking  a  curve  with  a  radius 
of  573  ft.  for  347  ft.,  then  following  a 
straight  course,  parallel  with  the  trans¬ 
verse  streets  of  the  city,  for  1,686  ft., 
and  next  following  straight  lines  with  the 
lengths  of  2,849  ft.,  5,302  ft.,  and  5,659  ft. 
respectively,  these  three  sections  being 
demarked  by  two  angles,  one  of  12  deg. 
37  min.,  and  the  other  of  5  deg.  11£  min: 
To  provide  for  the  construction  of  the 
wall,  the  authorities  secured  a  right  of 
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way,  150  ft.  wide,  through  land  that  was 
formerly  covered  by  blocks  of  houses 
and  other  buildings.  Owing  to  the  effect 
of  the  flood,  the  present  line  of  mean 
high  water  is  within  50  ft.  or  100  ft. 
of  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  right 
of  way,  and  all  the  land  lying  outside 
the  sea  wall  has  become  quite  valueless. 
Before  the  commencement  of  building 
operations  a  series  of  twenty-nine  borings 
was  made,  at  different  points,  with  a 
6  in.  diameter  tube  and  a  sand  pump. 
By  means  of  these  it  was  found  that 
fine  sand  existed  to  a  depth  of  about  26  ft. 
below  mean  low  water  level.  Below 
this  comes  a  stratum  of  soft  blue  clay, 
which  is  about  15  ft.  thick  for  more  than 
half-way  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and 
somewhat  thinner  for  the  remaining 
length.  Hard  red  clay  underlies  the 
latter  stratum,  and  was  entered  at  depths 
ranging  from  34  ft.  to  46  ft.  below  mean 
low  water  level.  As  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
the  sea  wall  is  built  on  a  pile  foundation, 
and  the  outer  face  has  a  curved  profile. 
The  toe  is  protected  by  a  granite  apron 
extending  seawards  for  a  distance  of 
27  ft.  The  back  of  the  wall  is  vertical, 
and  behind  it  was  to  have  been  an  earthen 
embankment,  100  ft.  wide  at  the  base  and 
70  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  where  a  carriageway 
and  footpaths  provide  a  pleasant  seaside 
drive  -aiid .  promenade.  This  embank¬ 
ment  is  now  to  be  merged  into  the  general 
scheme  of  re-levelling.  The  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  16  ft.  at  the  base  and  -5  ft. 
at  the  top,  its  height  being  16  ft.  or 
17  ft.,  measured  from  mean  low  water- 
level. 

The  details  of  construction  are  shown 
more  clearly  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  a  typical 


cross-section  of  the  wall.  Cylindrical 
piles  of  diameter  ranging  from  12  in. 
to  16  in.  were  used  for  the  foundations, 
the  piles  being  of  pine  from  which  the 
bark  had  not  been  removed.  The  aver¬ 
age  length  was  44  ft.,  reduced  to  40  ft. 
in  places  where  the  red  clay  was  entered. 
The  piles  were  driven,  in  four  rows,  4  ft. 
apart  centre  to  centre  longitudinally, 
the  centres  of  the  piles  in  each  transverse 
row  being  separated  by  spaces  of  4  ft., 
4  ft.  6  in.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.,  commencing  at 
the  front.  At  the  back  of  the  front 
longitudinal  row  of  piles  a  double  line 
of  sheet  piling,  24  ft.  deep,  was  driven 
and  secured  by  8  in.  spikes  to  horizontal 
stringers  of  4  in.  by  12  in.  pine  planks 
notched  into  the  back  of  each  round  pile. 
The  stringers  are  held  in  position  by 
t  in.  diameter  bolts  and  nuts,  being 
butted  together  at  the  joints,  and  each 
end  bolted  to  the  circular  pile.  The 
first  line  of  sheet  piles  consists  of  6  in. 
by  12-in.  pine  baulks,  and  the  second 
line  of  3  in.  by  12  in.  planks  of  the  same 
material,  driven  so  as  to  break  joint 
with  the  front  layer.  In  sinking  piles 
through  the  sand  the  water- jet  method 
was  used,  and  in  driving  them  through 
the  blue  and  red  clay  steam  pile-drivers 
were  employed,  this  type  of  machine 
having  a  hammer  weighing  nearly  3  tons, 
and  driving  the  piles  2  in,  at  each  blow. 
The  pile-driving  machines  were  placed  on 
rough  timber  tracks  so  that  they  could 
be  moved  forward  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labom?  as  the  work  progressed. 
In  the  execution  of  the  work  the  cylin¬ 
drical  piles  were  driven  in  advance  of 
the  sheet  piling,  which  was  put  in  position 
by  a  following  set  of  plant.  After  the 
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For  aiding  the  rapid  constni* H 
the  base  the  contractors  pr0,£ 
portable  mixing  platform,  funning 
rails  para  lei  with  the  longitudinal  aii 

of  the  wall,  and  on  this  was  placed,  „„n 

able  concrete  mixer  fitted  with  hoi£ 
apparatus  and  moving  on  tails  ],; 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  »al 
Cement  and  other  materials  wen  « 
veyed  to  the .site  by  a  temporary  rail,-, 
and  wheeled  in  barrows  up  inclines  t 
the  platform.  This  installation  provd 
tor  the  deposition  oi  the  concrete  aim 
the  full  width  of  the  base,  ami  „  t| 
platform  could  be  moved  forward » 
backward  without  much  trouble  tli 
concrete  of  the  base  was  easily  laid  j 
successive  courses  6  in.  thick.  Th 
moulds  were  of  very  simple  constructs 
and  as  the  sides  were  backed  with  th 
sand  of  the  shore  no  caulking  of  th 
joints  was  required.  About  103  ft.  ru. 
of  the  base  was  completed  daily  ii 
the  manner  described,  twenty  men  hein; 
engaged  in  preparing  the  ground  am 
erecting  the  moulds,  and  thirty  mei 
in  preparing  and  depositing  the  con 
crete.  As  will  be  readily  understood 
the  rapidity  of  construction  depend# 
very  much  upon  the  tidal  range  am 
the  levels  of  the  site  at  different  points 
but  the  average  quantity  of  conereh 
laid  amounted  to  about  140  cubic  vds 


daily, 

The  wall  proper  has  a  width  of  16 
and  a  height  of  13  ft.  above  the  ba 
the  profile  of  the  front  being  a  tv 
centred  curve,  the  first  arc  struck  witl 
radius  of  9-5  ft.,  and  the  other  with 
radius  of  25  8  ft.  To  some  extent  t! 
wall  may  be  regarded  as  an  exam] 
of  concrete-steel  construction,  inasiiiii 
as  corrugated  steel  bars  10  ft.  long 
1^-  in.  square,  spaced  3'5  ft.  apart  Ion 
tudinally,  are  embedded  in  the  conori 
at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  vertic 
These  bars  are  for  the  purpose  of  rei 
forcing  the  curved  front  of  the  wall,  a: 
are  15  in.  from  the  surface  about  t 
middle  of  their  length.  While  the  ha 
is  a  continuous  structure,  the  upp 
portion  of  the  wall  was  built  in  section 
each  50  ft.  long,  connected  by  tongui 
and  grooved  joints,  the  grooves  measurir 
13  ft.  in  height  by  1  ft.  6  in.  vide  1 
6  in.  deep.  "The  50-ft.  sections  wei 
built  alternately.  That  is  to  say,  sever; 
sections  with  a  groove  at  each  end  ner 
moulded  at  intervals  of  50  ft.  ap«1 
each  pair  being  allowed  to  harden  i« 
fully  ten  days  before  the  formation  o 
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a  tongued  section  in  the  intermediate 
space.  This  mode  of  construction  per¬ 
mitted  one-half  of  the  total  wall  length 
to  shrink  before  the  remainder  was 
added,  and  thus  reduced  the  space 
between  consecutive  sections  to  a  mini¬ 
mum— in  fact,  leaving  no  more  clearance 
than  that  absolutely  required  for  subse¬ 
quent  expansion  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun. 

The  contractors’  plant  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wall  consisted  of  two 
mixing  platforms  at  different  levels,  a 
stationary  concrete  mixer,  and  two 
steam  derricks,  the  whole  mounted  on 
railway  trucks  running  on  four  lines  of 
rail  at  the  back  of  the  wall.  One  of  the 
derricks  was  used  for  raising  materials 
from  trucks  brought  alongside  by  means 
of  the  temporary  railway,  and  the  other 
for  depositing  the  mixed  concrete  in  the 
moulds.  On  the  upper  platform  a  hopper 
in  two  compartments  was  fixed  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  concrete  mixer  on  the  lower 
platform,  one  compartment  being  filled 
while  the  other  was  discharging  its 
contents  into  the  mixer.  The  moulds 
consisted  of  vertical  shuttering  at  the 
back  of  the  wall,  and  curved  ribs  with 
lagging  on  the  curved  front,  the  inner 
surfaces  being  finished  smooth,  and  the 
joints  carefully  caulked  with  hemp. 
The  latter  precautions  were  the  more 
necessary  as  a  wet  mixture  of  concrete 
was  employed.  All  the  concrete  used  on 
the  works  was  mixed  rather  wet,'  the 
specification  requiring,  however,  that  no 
more  water  should  be  added  than  the 
concrete  would  bear  without  quaking 
while  being  rammed.  The  proportions 
adopted  were — one  barrel  of  Portland 
cement  (380  lb.),  9  cubic  ft.  of  sand, 
and  22-5  cubic  ft.  of  broken  stone.  The 
stone  used  was  granite  crushed  at  the 
quarries  whence  came  the  blocks  for  the 
protective  apron,  and  it  was  specified 
that  all  stones  should  be  small  enough  to 
pass  through  a  2f-in.  diameter  ring. 

To  provide  for  the  passage  of  water 
from  the  backing  to  the  shore,  36-in. 
arched  culverts  were  formed  in  the 
concrete  at  intervals  of  500  ft.,  and  6-in. 
vitrified  drain-pipes  were  fixed  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  300  ft.  for  draining  the  roadway 
011  the.  top  of  the  embankment.  The 
apron  in  front  of  the  wall  consists  of 
rough  blocks  of  red  granite,  about  50 
per  cent,  of  them  weighing  200  lb.  each, 
and  20  per  cent.  1,000  lb.  or  more,  the 
minimum  weight  permitted  by  the  speci¬ 
fication  being  18  lb.  The  stones  were 
deposited  at  random  on  the  sandy  beach 
so  as  to  form  a  protection  27  ft.  wide  and 
•  ft.  deep  after  settlement.  By  placing 
tfie  largest  blocks  at  the  top  and  filling 
fie  interstices  with  smaller  stones  a 
surface  was  formed  which  offers  com¬ 
paratively  little  resistance  to  the  action 
01  the  waves. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sea 
"a  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
approximate  list  of  quantities  : — 


»and  excavation 
Concrete 
Granite  blocks  ' 
Cylindrical  piles 
oneet  piling  and 


105,000  cubic  vds. 
192.110  „ 

50,000  „ 

1 7,500  „ 
3,870,000  ft.  super. 


The  works  were  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Boschke,  C.E.,  of 
_ra  veston,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 

,0Ur^e  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  and  the 
contract  price  about  240,000/. 


(2)  The  Government  Sea  Wall  Extension 
and  Re-levelling  Works. — This  section  of 
the  operations  in  hand  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Galveston  includes  the  extension  of 
the  new  sea  wall  for  a  further  distance 
of  about  2|-  miles,  making  the  total 
length  of  the  protective  works  nearly 
6  miles.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  was  about  118,000/.  The  exten¬ 
sion  along  the  front  of  the  Government 
militafy  reservation  is  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  area  at  the 
back  of  the  wall  will  be  generally  raised 
to  a  higher  level,  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  contract  for  an  earthen  embank¬ 
ment  as  in  the  case  of  the  Galveston  city 
wall.  Hence  the  lower  cost  per  mile  of  the 
Government  extension.  As  the  construc¬ 
tive  features  of  this  section  of  the  wall 
are  identical  with  those  already  described, 
no  detailed  account  is  here  necessary. 

(3)  The  Re-levelling  of  Galveston  City. — 
In  finally  deciding  upon  this  project  the 
authorities  had  in  view  the  desirability 
of  raising  the  low-lying  area  of  the  city 
so  that  even  during  the  most  severe  storms 
the  streets  should  be  free  from  the  danger¬ 
ous  floods  experienced  in  the  past,  and 
concurrently  of  providing  for  the  flow 
of  rain  water  and  sewage  without  having 
recourse  to  a  mechanical  system  of 
drainage.  The  district  in  question,  with 
the  area  of  2  square  miles,  lies  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  suffered  very  heavily  from 
the  storm  of  1900.  One  serious  problem 
presented,  after  the  decision  had  been 
made  to  raise  the  grade,  was  to  find  a 
suitable  source  of  supply  for  the  filling 
material,  of  which  fully  12,000,000 
cubic  yds.  were  required.  To  excavate 
so  huge  a  quantity  from  the  district  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city  would  have 
been  very  unwise,  because  that  is  the 
only  direction  in  which  future  extensions 
can  be  made,  and  if  the  material  were  to 
be  brought  from  ainy  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  the  cost  of  transport  would  have 
been  a  heavy  item.  Again,  any  attempt 


to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  material 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
within  a  practicable  distance  from  the  site 
might  have  involved  the  serious  risk  of 
ultimate  interference  with  the  stability 
of  the  new  sea  wall.  After  considering 
the  question  of  dredging  from  the  water¬ 
ways  inside  Galveston  Island,  the  authori¬ 
ties  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
course  could  not  be  recommended  in 
view  of  the  hindrance  that  would  he 
caused  to  navigation,  and  finally  they 
selected  as  the  source  of  the  material 
required  the  areas  indicated  on  Fig.  2, 
between  the  Government  jetties  on 
either  side  of  Bolivar  Channel. 

The  task  of  raising  from  the  bed 
of  the  sea  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to 
cover  2  square  miles  of  land  to  a  mean 
depth  of  more  than  2  yds.  would  be 
a  large  undertaking  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  present  case  its  onerous 
character  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  of  the  material  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  4  miles  from 
the  dumping  ground,  and  consequently 
that  ordinary  methods  of  hydraulic 
dredging  were  not  applicable.  As  only 
two  out  of  200  contracting  firms 
accepted  invitations  to  tender  for 
the  work,  we  have  additional  evidence 
that  the  difficulties  involved  were  of  no 
mean  order.  Of  the  two  offers  received, 
one  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2£d.  per  cubic 
yard,  and  the  other  was  based  on  the  unit 
price  of  9£d.  per  cubic  yard.  The  latter, 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Goedhart  &  Bates, 
of  New  York,  was  duly  accepted,  the 
contract  price  being  416,150/.,  including 
the  transference  of  nearly  12  million 
cubic  yds.  of  sand,  and  all  incidental 
works,  which  involve  the  moving  of  an 
additional  quantity  of  some  3  million 
cubic  yds.  of  material  within  the  city 
boundaries. 

The  successful  conduct  and  completion 
of  the  re-levelling  works  are  largely 
assured  by  the  extensive  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  contractors.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Goedhart,  who  is  also  associated  with 
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the  firm  of  Goeclhart  Bros.,  of  Diisseldorf, 
Germany,  has  been  engaged  in  some  of 
the  largest  dredging  works  in  the  world, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and  the  Ainster- 
dam-Rhine  Canal.  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates 
has  been  occupied  for  many  years  upon 
important  contracts,  including  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  and  is  the 
inventor  of  a  system  of  hydraulic  dredg¬ 
ing  which  has  been  applied  to  harbour 
improvements  in  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Russia,  Egypt,  Australia,  and 
India.  Mr.  Bates  is  also  the  author  of 
a  new  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  issue  of  June  3. 

Described  briefly,  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  contractors  for  the  execution 
of  the  Galveston  works  was  to  excavate 
sand  from  the  Bolivar  Channel  by  means 
of  hydraulic  dredgers,  and  to  transport 
the  material  in  these  vessels,  by  way  of 
a  temporary  canal  through  the  city,  to 
selected  points  whence  it  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  area  to  be  covered. 
This  programme,  having  been  accepted 
by  the  authorities,  is  now  in  course  of 
realisation,  and  the  contractors’  canal 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  March  last. 
Its  course  is  indicated  in  Eig.  2,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  temporary  water¬ 
way  commences  in  the  inner  deep  water 
channel,  and,  after  passing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  jetty,  pursues  a  course  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  new  sea  wall,  diverging 
at  the  end  to  an  approximately  central 
position  in  the  area  to  be  re-levelled. 
The  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  35  miles, 
or  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
sea  wall.  The  canal  is  100  ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  the  average  depth  of  water 
is  20  ft.,  and  the  maximum  width  at 
the  water  line  is  200  ft.  Two  docks  are 
provided,  at  the  points  indicated  on 
Fig.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
dredging  vessels  to  turn  in  readiness  for 
the  outward  journey  after  the  discharge 
of  cargo.  The  work  of  making  the  canal 
was  entrusted  to  a  sub-contractor  at 
the  rate  of  3 £d.  per  cubic  yard.  Hydraulic 
dredgers  were  employed  for  removing 
the  material,  which  consisted  of  fine  sand, 
and,  except  that  required  for  banking  the 
channel,  was  deposited  at  the  back  ,  of 


the  new  sea  wall  or  spread  over  the 
low-lying  area  on  either  side  of  the 
canal.  About  1.500,000  cubic  yds.  of 
sand  were  removed  during  the  execution 
of  this  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  at 
least  will  be  necessary  for  filling  up  the 
canal  after  its  purpose  has  been  achieved. 

For  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  canal 
traverses  a  closely-built  portion  of  the 
city,  where  several  large  buildings  had 
to  be  demolished  before  the  excavation 
could  proceed.  Beyond  the  second  angle, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  its  course  passes  through 
a  residential  district,  where  many  of  the 
houses  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
storm  of  1900,  and  as  architects  and 
builders  have  since  evinced  very  little 
inclination  to  tempt  Providence  by 
building  on  this  area  the  canal  contractors 
experienced  very  few  serious  obstacles. 
The  four  hydraulic  dredgers  employed  for 
the  removal  of  sand  from  the  Bolivar 
Channel  are  of  a  type  quite  new  to  the 
United  States,  but  already  familiar 
to  European  engineers.  One  of  these 
vessels  was  built  in  Holland,  and  the 
other  three,  of  larger  size,  were  built  in 
Germany.  All  four  hoppers  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  some  risk,  as  the  design  of 
these  vessels  does  not  make  them  at  all 
suitable  or  safe  for  ocean  navigation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  dredger  was  lost 
at  sea  and  had  to  be  replaced.  It  is 
stated  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  build 
the  dredgers  in  the  United  States,  as 
no  shipbuilding  firm  in  that  country  had 
ever  constructed  or  could  guarantee 
such  craft.  Hence  we  see  an  additional 
reason  why  the  European  experience 
and  connexions  of  the  contractors  were 
of  such  extreme  value  in  the  realisation 
of  this  great  scheme.  Each  of  the 
three  larger  vessels  has  a  hopper  with  the 
capacity  of  about  1,500  cubic  yds.,  filled 
by  means  of  a  33 -in.  centrifugal  pump, 
while  sand  is  discharged  by  a  second 
pump  of  the  same  size  through  pipes 
capable  of  delivering  the  material  at 
any  required  point  within  a  radius  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  fourth 
dredger  is  of  smaller  size  and  has  a  hopper 
capable  of  containing  500  cubic  yds., 
with  two  22-in.  centrifugal  pumps,  one 
for  filling  and  the  other  for  discharging 
sand.  All  the  dredgers  are  built  with 


o—  -  un  arrangement 

that  will  considerably  facilitate  the  fillin' 
ot  the  contractors’  canal  when  the  turn 
comes  for  that  operation. 

The  capacity  of  the  three  larger  vessels 
is  each  from  10,000  to  12,000  cubic  vds 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  fo 
capacity  of  the  fourth  is  about 
cubic  yds.  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
making  the  collective  capacity  of  the 
fleet  about  37,000  cubic  vds.  a  day, 
Taking  this  as  a  basis  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  work  of  excavation  and 
transport  could  be  performed  well  within 
a  year,  providing  no  hindrances  were 
encountered.  But  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  done  in  addition  to  the  mere  shifting 
of  material,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  as 
to  the  actual  date  of  completion  at  the 
present  moment. 


Excavation  is  now  being  conducted 
at  the  largest  of  the  three  areas  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  and  the  result  will  be  a  material 
improvement  of  the  main  entrance 
channel  to  Galveston  Harbour.  In  dis¬ 


charging  and  distributing  the  sand  over  , 
the  area  to  be  raised,  the  work  is  being  ; 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  water  con- 
tained  in  the  sand  wiil  gravitate  back 
to  the  canal,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  a  system  of  drainage  pipes.  The 
final  gradient  of  the  land  will  have  aslope 
of  1  in  1,500  from  the  top  of  the  new 
sea  wall.  Fully  2,000  buildings  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  the  new  ground  level 
of  the  city.  Many  of  them  will  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  but  some  of  the  more  ( 
important  structures  will  be  lifted  bodily 
and  provided  with  new  foundations,  j 
Sewers,  gas  and  water  pipes,  electric  j 
light  and  telegraph  cables,  and  other  ' 
conduits  have  also  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  level,  and  the  same  applies  to  street 
and  other  railway  tracks  in  the  area 
affected.  When  all  is  done  the  city 
will  still  be  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  a  spit  of  fine  sand  forming  a  small 
part  of  the  extensive  barrier  built  up 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  contest 
between  alluvium-bearing  rivers  a" 
the  ocean.  The  splendid  harbour  pro-  j 
videcl  by  nature  on  the  landward  side  0 
the  island  was  the  only  reason  for  tne  j 
establishment  of  an  important  commercial 
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centre  on  so  unstable  a  basis,  and  we  hope 
that  the  determined  efforts  now  being 
made  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  the  site  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
Galveston  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
further  disaster.  So  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge,  this  will  certainly  be  the  case 
unless  in  the  totally  unexpected  event  of 
a  reversal  of  those  great  natural  forces 
which  ages  ago  raised  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  island  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 


mile  more  than  those  now  in  use,  and 
as  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  various 
counties  varies  between  80£.  and  150/. 
a  mile,  it  will  be  seen  that  ratepayers 
may  expect  to  be1  called  upon  for  an 
additional  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  so. 
Iron  roads  made  up  with  no  binding 
material  will  prove  extremely  trying  to 
the  feet  of  horses  when  going  above  a  slow 
pace.  The  societies  interested  in  horses 
should  carefully  watch  these  experiments 
on  the  roads — in  some  instances  the 
material  used  is  too  soft,  and  increases  the 


NOTES. 


a  Proposed  We  observe  that  in  the 
Municipal  current  number  of  the 
Concert  Hall.  Century  Captain 

Veruey  goes  at  length  into  the  proposal 
for  a  Municipal  Concert  Hall  for 
London  (which  he  has  since  brought 
up  before  the  London  County  Council), 
meaning  of  course  a  Concert  Hall  largely 
supported  out  of  public  funds,  as  is  the 
case  with  opera-houses  and  concert  halls 
in  many  cities  abroad.  He  suggests  that 
the  demolition  of  St.  James’s  Hall  is  a 
real  loss,  and  leaves  a  gap  to  be  filled  in 
the  provision  of  another  concert  hall, 
and  that  there  is  thus  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  new  departure  that 
he  suggests.  We  are  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  idea,  but  may  point  out  that  there 
are  two  practical  considerations  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  1st,  that  the  hall  should 
not  be  too  large.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  concert 
halls,  the  result  of  which  is  that  they 
become  too  large  for  the  proper  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music.  The  Albert  Hall  is  far 
too  large ;  the  Queen’s  Hall  is  too  large 
for  soloists,  though  it  is  very  good 
acoustically  for  its  size.  St.  James’s 
Hall  was  quite  large  enough,  and  any 
increase  on  that  size  is,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  a  mistake.  2nd,  that  the 
orchestra  should  be  properly  planned 
nnder  special  advice.  Architects  as  a 
rule  know  nothing  about  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  orchestra ;  the  Queen’s 
Hall  orchestra  is  a  flagrant  instance  of 
bad  planning ;  larger  than  necessary  for 
a  band  only,  not  large  enough  for  a  band 
and  chorus,  and  with  the  organ  disposed 
111  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner 
possible  for  its  effect.  We  might  also 
suggest  that  if  such  a  hall  were  built, 
some  attempt  should  be  made  at  a 
thoughtful  and  severe  scheme  of  suitable 
decoration,  instead  of  allowing  some 
hnn  of  decorators  to  bedizen  it  with  a 
p*  lacquer  of  gilding  and  cupids. 
aptain  Yerney’s  proposal,  we  regret 
o  say,  was  defeated  at  the  meeting  of 
e  Council,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
w.e  llave  heard  the  last  of  it ;  and  if  the 
1(tea  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all,  the  points 
"e  have  mentioned  cannot  be  too  soon 
enforced. 


The  Roads. 


A  propos  of  our  Note  last 
week  on  the  treatment  of 
a  the  roads,  it  may  be  noted 

a  the  Cuckfield  Rural  District  Council 
wifL  °Ut-  exPerinrent  on  the  highway 
a  v‘ew  to  providing  dustless  and 
js  ess  f°ads.  The  system  to  be  tried 
m  ,Qe.  ''’Hich  dispenses  with  all  binding 
sin  en.a1’  a  granite  road  being  rolled  and 
peel  up,  and  then  topped  with  granite 
roJ^ln^S’  SOine  them  tarred.  This 
’  d  is  estimated,  will  cost  27 1.  per 


draught,  in  others  it  is  far  too  unyielding 
and  hard,  and  it  should  be  made  certain 
that  the  living  means  of  traction  will 
not  be  made  sufferers  by  the  mechanical 
substitute  before  any  universal  scheme 
is  adopted. 

Foreign  Many  people  who  have  faith 

cement.-  in  the  efficacy  of  Acts  of 
a  warning.  par]iament  entertain  the 
belief  that  all  foreign  goods  must  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  country 
whence  they  emanate.  Foreigners  are 
far  more  serpentine  in  their  wisdom — 
a  fact  of  which  one  more  proof  is  given 
by  the  information  that  has  recently 
reached  us  concerning  the  tactics  of 
some  Belgian  cement  manufacturers. 
It  is  a  very  general  practice  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  employ  the  \yord  “  Port¬ 
land  ”  as  an  adjective,  and  to  this  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection.  When 
admiration  for  the  English  language  leads 
foreign  cement  makers  to  describe  their 
products  as  “  Portland  cement,”  and 
to  add  such  qualifications  as  “  Castle 
Brand,”  “  special  quality,”  “  trade  mark,” 
and  the  like,  it  is  really  time  to  make  a 
protest.  This  is  still  more  necessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  except  in  cases 
where  the  full  names  or  full  initials 
of  the  English  importer  are  stated  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  decline  to 
carry  out  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  that  all  foreign 
products  shall  bear  the  name  of  the 
country  where  they  have  been  made. 
Belgian  cement  manufacturers  know 
this  idiosyncrasy,  and  several  of  them 
are  trading  upon  it  with  undoubted 
ability.  We  all  know  the  loopholes  that 
exist  in  many  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  also  that  the  official  mind  is  far  too 
ready  to  discover  and  widen  such  outlets. 
If  the  Customs  authorities  are  justified 
in  the  present  instance  the  Act  should 
certainly  be  amended  at  once.  But 
we  cannot  understand  why  they  should 
ever  have  become  conscientious  objectors 
in  a  way  that  could  only  injure  British 
industries  and  benefit  fraudulent 
foreigners. 

The  General  satisfaction  will 
MRaUwayan  be  felt  by  residents  in  the 

Chimney.  North-West  of  London  that 
the  Willesden  District  Council  have  laid 
informations  relative  to  the  smoke  shaft 
at  Neasden,  with  the  result  that  the 
responsible  persons  have  been  fined 
38£.  and  have  to  pay  a  like  number 
of  guineas  for  costs.  It  was  urged 
by  the  defence  that  an  expert  brought 
from  America  had  so  far  been  unsuccessful 
in  stopping  the  emission  of  black  smoke 
from  the  offending  chimney.  Further 
steps’are  now  being  taken,  and  we  hope 
they  will  assume  the  form  of  improved 
furnace  construction,  for  the  existing 


unsuitability  of  this  detail  is  most 
probably  the  originating  cause  of  the 
nuisance.  To  burn  bituminous  coal  under 
water-tube  boilers,  as  used  at  Neasden, 
without  an  undue  production  of  smoke, 
specially  designed  furnaces  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  most  successful  type 
yet  introduced  is  that  adopted  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  described  on  p.  279  of  our 
present  volume. 


We  do  not  know  why  the  Ayr 
"Auld  Brig.”  Town  Council  should  have 
thought  it  advisable  or  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  to 
submit  the  reports  of  various  more  or  less 
eminent  professional  civil  engineers  to  the 
head  of  a  contracting  firm  in  the  person  of 
Sir  William  Arrol.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Sir  William  has  had  much  valuable 
experience  as  a  constructor  and  erector 
of  steel  bridges,  including  foundation  and 
masonry  work,  but  surely  a  great  slight 
was  put  upon  purely  professional  men 
by  the  reference  of  their  reports  to  a 
contractor  for  adjudication.  Architects 
would  not  like  their  schemes  handed  over 
in  a  similar  way  to  builders,  nor  physi¬ 
cians  their  prescriptions  or  diagnoses 
to  a  dispensing  chemist.  The  award 
given  relative  to  the  “  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr  ” 
was  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  would  remove  the  difficulty 
of  the  reconstruction.  This  seems  to 
us  a  somewhat  ambiguous  and  irrelevant 
expression,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Treasurer 
Tait,  the  Council  agreed  that  operations 
on  the  bridge  should  be  delayed  for  a 
period  of  four  months  to  allow  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  providing  "the 
means  for  restoration,  and  the  experts 
consulted  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
the  Council  that  the  methods  proposed 
for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  structure  would  be  such  as  to  ensure 
permanency. 

The  society  for  In  reference  to  the  same 
Wof ‘Ancient’1  subject,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
Buildings,  that  a  body  with  such  useful 
objects  in  view  as  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  does 
not  manage  its  business  with  more 
savoir-faire.  In  the  Times  of  the  6th  inst. 
was  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
on  the  subject  of  the  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr. 
As  noted  above,  the  Town  Council 
some  time  ago  obtained  the  advice 
of  several  engineers  on  the  matter 
of  this  bridge,  and  gave  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  their  reports.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  above  Society  appears  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  these  facts,  for  after 
stating  that  his  Society  instructed  an 
engineer  to  report  on  the  bridge,  and 
that  his  report  was  in  favour  of  retaining 
it,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  repair 
will  cost  less  than  a  new  bridge  “  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  Town  Council 
can  come  to  any  other  decision  than  to 
retain  Burns’s  bridge.”  The  Town 
Council  practically  came  to  this  decision 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  at  their 
meeting  this  week  ratified  it  in  spite  of 
Sir  W.  Arrol’s  adverse  opinion;  and  the 
suggestion  that  the  Council  may  still  be 
of  opinion  that  a  new  bridge  should  be 
built  is  unfair  to  a  municipal  body 
which  has  shown  itself  open  to  outside 
suggestion  and  advice.  With  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  the  Society  for 
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the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  has, 
from  time  to  time,  by  want  of  tact, 
minimised  the  general  value  of  its  work 
in  more  than  one  instance. 


The  Royal  ThE  ReP0rt  of  the  SPeC¥ 
Agricultural  committee  of  the  Royal  Agn- 


society.  cuitural  Society  which  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  present  position 
of  this  important  body  was  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  last  week. 
Two  only  of  the  recommendations  of. the 
committee  come  within  the  province 
of  this  journal — the  proposal  to  sell 
Park  Royal,  and  to  sell  Harewood  House, 
Hanover-square,  or  to  let  part  of  it. 
The  purchase  of  Park  Royal  has  been 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  clear  that  agri¬ 
cultural  shows  near  London  will  not  pay. 
But  it  does  not  appear  very  prudent 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  the  Park 
Royal  Estate.  The  original  vendor  has, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  an  option  of  repur¬ 
chase,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  time  the 
property  must  become  of  value  as  build¬ 
ing  land.  As  regards  Harewood  House, 
it  is  probable  that  offices  could  be  found 
at  less  cost  in  other  parts  of  London,  and 
that  a  remunerative  “  deal  ”  might  be 
made  inrespect  of  Harewood  House,  which 
has  an  admirable  West  End  position.  But 
whether  the  sale  of  Park  Royal  now  or 
some  years  hence  and  the  vacating  of 
Harewood  House  will  set  the  Society 
on  its  legs  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion 
here.  What  we  have  to  take  note  of 
is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  dispose 
of  its  present  property — a  step  of  some 
importance  and  interest  to  Londoners, 
and  one  which  is  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  Society  itself,  for  it  is 
in  a  clearly  critical  state.  This  move 
may,  if  part  of  other  businesslike  plans, 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  Society,  or 
it  may  be  not  more  in  the  result  than 
another  movement  towards  a  final 
though  perhaps  still  distant  crash. 


Harewood  Habewood  House  referred 
House,  to  in  the  preceding  N  ote,  was 
Hanover-square.  -  •  ,  ,1  ,  •  c  j-i- 


re- built  at  the  time  of  the 
laying  out  of  the  square  in  1718-9  ; 
the  original  elevations,  one  being 
that  in  Harewood-place,  may  be  seen 
in  the  earlier  views  of  the  square 
published  by  Sutton  Nicholls  in  1720 
(first  state)  and  1754,  by  Overton  in 
1727,  and  by  others.  The  brothers 
Adam  designed  in  or  after  1776  the 
present  two  fronts,  with  pilasters,  a 
rounded  bay,  stables,  etc.,  for  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  and  redecorated  the 
interior.  After  the  death,  in  1804,  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  house  was 
purchased  by  Edward,  first  Earl  of 
Harewood.  Adam’s  drawings  stated  that 
the  new  fronts  were  to  be  covered  with 
the  “  Liardet  ”  stucco,  the  invention  of 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  leading 
case — Liardet  v.  Johnson — the  brothers 
Adam  being  virtually  the  plaintiffs. 
The  west  front,  as  altered  by  them,  is 
depicted  in  an  aquatint  published  in 
1800 J^y  T.  Malton. 


,  rtnofoirmf/in  The  Trustees  for  a  new 
1  chapel  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Bishop - 
competition,  g^ignton  advertised,  it 
,ppears,  in  the  western  daily  papers 
nviting  architects  to  compete  for  a  new 
Vesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools.  An 


architect  who  wrote  for  particulars 
received  only  the  following  in  reply 

“  Teignmouth,  October  5,  1905. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  to  hand  the 
Trustees  propose  to  erect  a  chapel  to  seat  150 
and  school  for  eighty,  with  two  classrooms  and 
the  usual  water-closets,  etc.,  in  the  village  of 
Bishopsteignton,  and  invite  suitable  designs  and 
plans  for  same.  . 

“  Plans  to  be  sent  to  [address  given]  on  or 
before  December  1,  1905.” 

This  appears  to  be  all  the  information 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  give;  no 
plan  of  the, site  was  sent,  no  cost  men¬ 
tioned,  and  of  course  no  mention  of  a 
professional  assessor.  If  the  Trustees 
were  so  unacquainted  with  the  necessary 
method  of  procedure  in  such  a  case, 
surely  they  should  have  taken  some 
expert  advice  before  advertising  a  com¬ 
petition. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Galleries 
Leicester  there  is  in  the  large  room 
Galleries.  yery  g00(J  collection  of 

•landscapes  by  Mr.  Weedon,  one  of  the 
best  of  our  contemporary  water-colour 
artists,  who  keeps  up  the  best  English 
traditions  of  pure  water-colour  style. 
There  is  no  conventionalism  in  these 
works,  none  of  the  over-finish  which  robs 
water-colour  of  its  best  qualities  of 
breadth  and  aerial  effect.  The  fine 
character  of  the  sides  in  many  of  these 
works  is  particularly  noticeable,  as  in 
“  Moorland,  North  Wales  ”  (9)  ; 

“  Bosham,  Sussex  ”  (25)  ;  “  The  Borders 
of  the  New  Forest  ”  (33)  ;  “  The  White 
Cottage  ”  (20)  ;  and  others.  Like  one  or 
two  other  water-colour  artists  of  the 
same  school — Collier  and  Wimperis,  for 
instance — Mr.  Weedon  has  a  predilection 
for  subjects  with  a  flat  landscape  and  a 
large  expanse  of  sky,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  there  is  so  much  scope  for  the  free 
and  broad  washes  of  colour  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  characteristic  quality  of 
water-colour  painting.  “Bringing  down 
Sheep  from  the  Hills,  Argyllshire”  (47), 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection,  shows 
a  remarkable  effect  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mountain  partially  veiled  in  passing 
clouds  ;  “  Mountain  and  Mist  ”  (57)  is 
another  very  powerful  work  of  the  same 
character  ;  and  in  “  An  Autumn  Day 
on  the  Moors  ”  (55)  the  succession  of 
distances,  fading  off  into  a  mere  faint 
silhouette  in  the  most  distant  hill, 
is  beautifully  managed.  Every  drawing 
is  worth  looking  at.  but  among  some 
others  which  pleased  us  especially  are 
“  An  April  Evening  ”  (11)  ;  “  Cader 
Idris  ”  (31)  ;  and  the  small  dark  land¬ 
scape,  grand  in  effect  in  spite  of  its  small 
size,  called  “  A  Sussex  Common  ”  (34). 
In  the  adjoining  room  is  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt, 
chiefly  of  Venice,  some  of  them  not  new 
to  us.  Mr.  Barratt  is  an  artist  who  has 
the  faculty  of  painting  architectural 
subjects  so  as  to  convey  the  full  delicacy 
and  minuteness  of  detail  without  ever 
lapsing  into  hardness  or  mechanical  effect 
— a  very  unusual  attainment.  Possibly 
the  warm  glow  which  suffuses  all  his 
Venetian  scenes  is  a  little  exaggerated  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  architecture,  both  as  to  colour  and 
texture.  Nothing  could  be  more  true* 
for  instance,  than  the  treatment  of  the 
marble  and  brick  in  the  Palazzo  Samudo 
(1)  ;  of  “  The  Bronze  Flagstaff  ”  (7) 
and  of  the  bronze  horses  in  front  of  St. 
Mark’s  (15)  ;  on  the  excellence  of  this 
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latter  drawing  we  v. 

a  previous  occasion  TW  ® 
includes  some  subjects  of  mL' v“" 

tecture,  the  best  okhicU0  ;* 

,the  at  Cordova 

Study  On  a  Venetian  Canal  nL  ^ 
among  the  best  things,  als  S 
drawing  of  a  most  delightful  n"1.1? ! 
null  at  Vollendam.  I„  the  it. 
is  a  collection  of  lands.™  !*? 1001,1 
Alfred  Powell, 

scapes;  m  “Moorland,  Cwn-f-GV^j 
the  lulls  are  very  carefullv  ^I  , 

modelled;  but  a 

these  and  Mr.  Weedon’s  dt 2 
illustrates  the  difference  between  „  j 
executed  conventional  water  col, „  J 
that  free  and  hroad  handling  in  .ijj 
every  touch  tells; 


me  society  The  Society  of  25 1 


Painters,  the  fom»S  ,f 
which  was  noted  in  J 

columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  ishefcl 

first  exhibition  at  the  Dowdeswl 
Galleries.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  on  what  principle  or'  with  what 
special  motive  the  Society  was  formed; 
Most  of  the  members  seem  to  belonJ 
to  what  we  may  call  the  camp  of  tk 
irreconcilables— those  who  are  defiant 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  art ;  but  then 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence, 
of  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  walk  is  more  in  the  regular  paths  ? 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  eccentricitv  ijJ 
the  collection;  a  good  deal  of  power! 
work  which  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
a  good  deal  in  which  beauty  is  entirely 
wanted.  Mr.  Hornel,  who  seems  to  he  a 
follower  of  that  wrong-headed  painter, 
Monticelli,  paints  a  picture  of  children 
and  flowers  which  looks  like  a  piece  of 
drugget,  or  like  a  kind  of  inlay  in  which 
background  and  foreground  are  on  the 
same  plane.  He  seems  to  have  a  follow¬ 
ing  ;  to  our  eyes  it  is  a  diseased  form  of 
art.  Mi-.  Hill’s  “  Harlech  ”  (3),  showing 
a  hill  and  castle  against  a  golden  evening 
sky,  is  a  fine  composition  of  a  defiant 
originality  ;  the  distance  on  the  right  does 
not  separate  itself  sufficiently  from  the 
foreground.  Mr.  Alfred  Withers’s  brown 
landscapes  we  have  always  admired 
for  their  power  of  composition,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  Nature’s  colour;  "U 
Pont  du  Massacre,  Chartres  ”  (9)  iqa 
good  example,  and  his  painting  of 
“  The  Mill  of  Muids  ”  (11),  a  picture  all 
foreground,  is  at  all  events  forcible 
as  a  realistic  representation.  Mr. 
Hughes  Stanton’s  “Evening,  Studland, 
Dorset  ”  (10)  is  a  really  fine  landscape 
in  a  less  defiant  style ;  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Pries tinan’s  “  An  Old  Mill ,J  (40)  is  also  n 
fine  work.  Some  others  which  we  do  not 
care  to  particularise  are  positively  ugly  ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  such  a  free  and 
clever  sketch  as  Mr.  Priestinan’s  *‘A 
Rough  Sea  ”  (54),  one  may  ask— is  it  a 
thing  to  exhibit  ?  It  is  very  good  as  a 
painter’s  memorandum,  but  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  a  picture,  and  there  are  others 
of  which  the  same  may  be  said.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rea’s  “  A  Nocturne  ”  (71)  is  good 
colour,  and  colour  is  so  rare  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  that  one  may  he  thankful  for  that, 
but  the  drawing  of  the  left  kg  0  1 
figure  is  surely  very  unsatisfactory, 
or  the  attitude  very  strained  and  » 
natural.  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  s  tm  W 
interiors  with  figures  (2  and  /  )• 
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rather  Dutch  style,  are  very  good.  But 
if  this  exhibition  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  what  the  25  have  to  give  us; 
we  can  hardly  see  that  it  justifies  its 
separate  existence.  It  is  in  fact  a  little 
too  much  like  a  second  edition  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club. 


The  exhibition  ^of  water - 
MbC8  colour  drawings  by  Mr. 

C.  A.  C.  Jeffcock,  at  the 
Modern  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  is  an 
interesting  one ;  the  small  drawings — 
mostly  landscape  sketches,  are  in  a  free 
and  broad  style  and  give  evidence  of  being 
direct  and  honest  transcripts  from  Nature. 
Some  of  those  on  the  Norfolk  coast — 
“View  of  West  Runton  ”  (5),  which 
has  a  very  fine  sky,  and  “  A  Sunny 
Morning  Towards  Overstrand  ”  (10), 
give  the  character  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  very  truly.  Among  others  of 
the  best  are  “  Cloud  Effect,  Barmouth 
Estuary  ”  (8) ;  “  Birch  Trees  ”  (53)  ; 
“Cromer  from  the  Shore  ”  (57)  ; 

“Rolling  Clouds  ”  (62)  ;  and  one  (82) 
which,  though  not  so  named,  is  evidently 
the  old  round  chm'ch  tower  of  Sidestrand, 
now  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  which  has 
for  years  been  falling  away,  and  will 
presently  carry  the  old  tower  down  with 
it  If  Mr.  Jeffcock  is  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  again,  he  should  try  what  he  can 
make  of  Happisburgh  with  its  grandly 
placed  church — a  landmark  for  many 


the  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
nJHE  ,an.nua*  general  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
wctural  Association  was  held  on  Friday  at 
luiton-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Mr  E 
uuy  Uawber,  President,  in  the  chair. 

,  rut*s  of  last  meeting  having  been 
ttau  Mid  confirmed,  and  a  long  list  of  nomina¬ 
tions  having  been  read,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  members— i.e.,  Mr  F  H 

mZilr)°nd0Ilh  and  Mr-  H-  '  Sawyer 

Tanner>  Jun->  h°n.  secretary,  read 
°f  the  scrutineers  appointed  to 
Ik  5?*?®. votes  reived  in  reference  to 
substitution  of  the  word  “Council”  for 
kwTKr6  ’.wherever  it  occurs  in  the  by- 
werp’rl-  ,vo}ing  PaPers  were  received,  seven 
of  Ub  as  mva,fid,  137  were  in  favour 
the  alteration,  and  five  against  it. 

proposal  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J. 
TV  kwas  e  ecte(l  a  member  by  acclamation. 

1  «nJn that  now’  with  one 
thft  t’,  ali  th?  members  of  the  Council  of 
were  Institute  of  British  Architects 
that  3K?®  of  t}le  Association,  and  that 

hoped  £eptl°m  °nce  was  a  member.  He 
“oped  he  would  soon  rejoin. 

yE  announced  that  the  following  re- 
^tements  had  taken  place,  i.e.,  Messrs. 
y  torbes,  R.  G.  Elwes  AGP 

w-  UoZ’  ■  R- 

jnnoiiriPAfi  Mary.°V  Watson,  hon.  secretary, 
,,lsl4  4o  Lelohwortl1  Garden 
Victoria  14 ;  ™d  a  visit  40  the 

tv  £  d  -A  t"®4  ttlnseum  on  October  21, 
imhlP,™lsslon  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  B.A. 

of  worri  office 

CydL  aPnounce(j  a  Camera  and 

Paper  will  f  mee^mg  ™  October  17,  when  a 
cn  the  “  <Sr,  ,e  rea(T  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriage 
A  "L?£1PtWl  of  Chartres,”  at  7.30  p.m. 
be  held  fgn0  ,the  Discussion  Section  will 
H.  p  Pct°b>er  25.  Papers  by  Messrs. 

and  C.  H.  Wain wright  on 
^ent  and  Lead  Lights,”  at  7.30  p.m. 
Th  ti°n  of  Prizes,  etc. 

etefaffon™  sd!yribntod  the  Prizes. 


Baffir  anA'  silver  medal,  A.  E. 

^tson  Hartn  SmL  Vlelch,cr  Bursary.  1904,  F.  J. 
lvalues/  S^S,1  and  cheque;  Andrew  Oliver 
6  5|.  5s..  p.  T.  Bush.  bon  menti0)li  r  K 


Kipps;  Banister  Fletcher  Bursary,  value  25  guineas, 
and  medal,  P.  H.  Keys;  Architectural  Union  Com¬ 
pany’s  prize,  value  10Z.,  H.  H.  Whittington;  A. A. 
scholarship,  value  5Z.  5s.,  C.  R.  Davy. 

Studio. 

Travelling  .studentship,  value  15Z.  Not  awarded. 
Division  I.— Prize  for  study  of  old  work,  volume  of 
Division  I. — F.  T.  Bush,  Prize  for  study  of  old  work, 
volume  of  A. A.  sketch  book;  T.  Braddock,  drawings 
and  sketches  of  ornament,  volume  of  A. A.  sketch 
book;  T.  Braddock,  perspective,  volume  of  A. A. 
sketch  book;  P.  K.  Kipps,  design,  volume  of  A. A. 
6ketch  book,  and  hon.  mention  in  Andrew  Oliver 
prize.  Division  II. — T.  L.  Dale,  design,  volume  of 
A. A.  sketch  book;  V.  G.  Santo,  ornament,  volume 
of  A. A.  sketch  book;  B.  E.  Atkinson,  H.  D.  Ward, 
commendations. 

School  of  Design. 

Elementary  Class.— 1,  A.  L.  Snow,  prize  value 
3  guineas  and  bronze  medal;  2,  R.  J.  Casement, 
certificate.  Advanced  Class— D.  G.  Round,  prize, 
value  2Z.  12s.  6d.,  bronze  medal,  and  pass  for  model¬ 
ling  class;  Alick  Horsnell,  prize,  value  2Z.  12s.  6d.. 
bronze  medal,  and  pass  for  modelling  class  for 
advanced  class  of  design  ( oeq .). 

Order  of  Merit.  Lectures.  Division  I. :  Greek 
and  Roman  Orders.— 1,  G.  H.  Yeoman,  book  prize; 
2,  A.  H.  Brownrigg,  R.  J.  Hill,  P.  May.  Elementary 
Construction. — 1,  C.  R.  Davy,  book  prize;  2.  G.  H. 
Yeoman;  3,  A.  J.  Perrin.  English  Architecture. — 1, 
C.  R.  Davy,  book  prize;  2,  P.  May;  3,  L.  L.  Jeeves. 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance.— 1,  A.  H.  Brownrigg, 
book  prize;  2,  W.  H.  E.  Roberts;  3,  L.  L.  Jeeves. 
Elementary  Physics.— 1,  C.  R.  Davy,  book  prize;  2, 
J.  S.  Cable;  3,  W.  E.  Woodin.  Geometry. — 1,  J.  B. 
Healing,  book  prize;  2,  G.  H.  Yeoman;  3,  E.  F. 
Morgan.  Lectures.  Division  II.:  Materials.— 1, 
T.  S.  Attlee,  book  prize;  2,  V.  G.  Santo;  3,  W.  A. 
Wilson.  Construction.—  1,  V.  G.  Santo,  book  prize; 
2,  G.  L.  Alexander;  3,  S.  H.  J.  Murch.  Drainage 
and  Water  Supply.— 1,  I.  T.  Sifton,  book  prize; 
2,  S.  H.  J.  Murch;  3,  T.  S.  Attlee.  Ventilation, 
Lighting,  and  Heating.— 1,  I.  T.  Sifton,  book  prize: 
2,  S.  H.  J.  Murch;  3,  V.  G.  Santo.  Professional 
Practice.— 1,  S.  II.  J.  Murch,  I.  T.  Sifton,  book 
prize;  2,  V.  G.  Santo;  3,  J.  R.  Hobson.  Land  Sur¬ 
veying  and  Levelling. — 1.  J.  F.  Schneider,  hook 
prize;  2,  B.  Oliver;  3,  J.  H.  Dahl. 

Day  School. 

First  Year— E.  Stanley  Hall,  book  prize  for  first 
place  in  history  and  construction  tests  :  V.  C.  Batalha- 
Reis,  volume  of  A. A.  sketch  book  for  first  place 
in  freehand  drawing  tests;  S.  R.  Adams,  book 
prize  for  best  work  in  studio  during  the  whole 
session;  W.  J.  Jones,  master’s  prize  for  essay. 
Drawings  selected  for  presentation  to  school  port¬ 
folio  :  —  V.  C.  Batalha-Reis,  E.  Stanley  Hall, 

S.  R.  Adams.  Second  Year. — W.  W.  Scott-Moncrieff, 
travelling  studentship,  value  15Z.,  for  studio  work 
during  session  1904-05,  holiday  work  during  three  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  general  progress;  T.  F.  W.  Grant,  extra 
studentship,  value  5Z.,  for  general  excellence  in  studio 
and  holiday  work;  T.  F.  W.  Grant,  end  of  session 
test,  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Hugh  P.  G.  Maule, 
design  for  “  A  Village  Hall  ”  (award  made  by  Mr. 
Guy  Dawber);  A.  G.  Blackford,  H.  I.  Merriman, 
W.  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  bracketed  second;  A.  N. 
Peckham.  third;  H.  I.  Merriman,  prize  for  studio 
and  excellence  in  draughtsmanship;  R.  C.  Coulson, 
hon.  mention.  Drawings  selected  for  presentation 
to  school  portfolio :  W.  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  T.  F.  W. 
Grant,  H.  I.  Merriman,  R.  C.  Coulson. 

Evening  Continuation  School. 

A.  Welford,  book  prize;  J.  K.  Ground,  book  prize; 

G.  St.  J.  Makin,  book  prize. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  address 

Gentlemen, — A  year  has  passed  since  I  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  chair 
•a  year  that  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
upon  our  Association,  as  it  marks  the  first 
session  in  our  new  premises,  and  puts  the 
seal  of  success  upon  our  endeavours. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  sincerely 
thank  you  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me 
in  being  chosen  as  your  president  for  a 
second  year.  The  office  is  no  light)  one,  and 
the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  are  great, 
yet  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  one  that  1 
feel  sure  no  one  amongst  us  who  has  the 
welfare  of  the  Architectural  Association  at 
heart  would  wish  to  shirk.  I  would  also 
take  this  opportunity  of  very  cordially 
thanking  my  colleagues  on  the  council  and 
the  secretary  and  his  staff  for  their  kindly 
help  and  consideration,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  me  to 
have  carried  through  the  work  of  the  past 
session. 

To  the  retiring  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Louis 
Ambler,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  un¬ 
remitting  attention  and  zeal  he  has  shown 
in  the  services  of  the  Association,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  our  hon.  treasurer, 
who  retires  from  the  editorship  of  A. A. 
Journal,  a  post  which  he  has  so  ably  filled 
since  March,  1903. 

I  hardly  think  that'  the  general  body  of 
members  realise  the  amount  of  business  and 
work  that  has  to  be  done  in  connexion  with 
the  Association.  This  has  largely  and 
inevitably  increased  with  the  carrying  out 
of  our  educational  programme,  and  is  being 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to 
all  concerned. 


The  New  Premises. 

A  year  ago  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  entering  into  these  new  buildings,  and 
I  ventured  to  predict  a  brilliant  future  for 
the  Architectural  Association  on  this  im¬ 
portant  turning  point  in  its  career.  This  is 
being  amply  justified,  for  not  only  are  we 
well  established  in  our  new  home,  but  our 
membership  is  still  increasing  and  our  various 
schools  and  classes  are  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition.  All  this  is  particularly 
pleasing,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
yet  further,  for  the  burden  of  debt  that 
hung  around  us  a  year  ago  in  connexion 
with  these  undertakings  is  being  rapidly 
cleared  away,  so  much  so  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  look  forward  in  a  short  time  to 
being  free  from  any  pecuniary  liabilities. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  session  we 
were  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain  our  exact 
indebtedness,  as  the  various  accounts  were 
not  then  obtainable,  but  we  now  know 
the  cost),  including  all  legal  and  incidental 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  new  pre¬ 
mises,  has  been  10,2402.  9s.  lOd. 

As  you  know,  a  generous  friend  made  an 
offer  of  1,00(F.  provided  our  debt  was  cleared 
off  by  the  end  of  last  session,  and  although 
we  were  unable  to  do  that,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  announcing  at  our  annual  dinner 
in  May  last  that  this  conditional  offer  had 
been  converted  into  a  gift,  and  it)  gives  me 
further  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
received  this  1,0002.,  and  that  our  generous 
friend  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Cates.  It  was  a  kind 
and  graceful  act  on  her  part,  and  I  feel  sure 
the  Association  will  join  with  me  in  giving 
our  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Cates  for  her  donation.  In  addition  to  this, 
since  last  October  we  have  had  promised 
and  actually  collected  no  less  than 
1,9612.  19s.  lid.,  including  a  grant  of 
5272.  Is.  3d.  from  our  General  Fund, 
reducing  our  indebtedness  at  the  present 
moment  to  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  1,0192.  12s.  lOd. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  speaks  most  eloquently  for  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  exists  in  our  profession, 
for  it  was  no  light  matter  for  a  body  such 
as  this,  without  either  official  or  State  recog¬ 
nition,  not  only  to  embark  on  such  a  scheme, 
but  to  attempt  to  raise  so  great  a  sum  of 
money. 

All  anxiety,  therefore,  as  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  continuing  its  work  under  a  burden  of 
debt  may  be  dismissed  from  our  minds,  and 
to  no  one,  I  feel  sure,  will  this  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  our  old  friend  and  past- 
president,  Mr.  W.  Howard  Seth-Smith,  to 
whose  initiative  and  enthusiasm  the  scheme 
was  very  largely  due.  It  is  not  my  intention 
during  the  forthcoming  session  to  make  any 
further  appeals,  as  I  am  convinced  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
will  themselves  see  that  so  small  an  amount 
is  cleared  off. 

Deceased  Members. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by 
death  an  unusually  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  no  less  than  fifteen,  amongst  them 
being  two  past-presidents,  Mr.  Thos.  Bias- 
hill  and  Mr.  John  Norton,  who,  with  Mr. 

C.  B.  Arding,  our  oldest  member,  and  Mr. 

C.  Forster  Hayward,  had  all  belonged  to 
the  Association  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  also  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  who  was 
hon.  secretary  as  far  back  as  1850. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  profession 
deplored  the  loss  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
who  had  been  a  member  since  1866.  He  was 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  members,  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  our  work  and  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  close  of  his  life.  We  have  also 
lost  Mr.  John  Leaning,  our  former  lecturer 
on  quantity  surveying,  and  Mr.  W.  Aston 
Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  assistant  masters 
in  the  day  school,  and  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Bedford,  whose  untimely  end  we  all  regret, 
as  he  was  an  architect  of  culture  and  wide 
views,  and  one  putting  his  mark  upon  the 
work  of  the  day. 

Successes  of  Members. 

But,  although  this  is  a  sad  record, 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  much  that 
is  pleasurable  to  dwell  upon.  First  and 
foremost,  we  all  delight  in  the  honour  that 
has  been  so  worthily  bestowed  on  our  past- 
president,  Sir  Aston  Wehb,  R.A.,  about 


whom  in  this  room  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  speak. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  one  of  our  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 


dents,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  10  wy? 
Crown,  so  that  all  who  meet  him  in  Ins 
official  capacity  can  look  forward  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  at  his  hands.  Hardly  a 
week  .passes  but  the  professional  journals 
announce  the  success  of  one  or  other  of  our 
members,  and  it  would  not  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  nearly 
all  of  those  who  are  doing  good  and  thought¬ 
ful  work  are  either  members  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  or  have  been  in  the  past. 
Notable  amongst’  those  who  have  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  during  the  past  year  are  Messrs. 
Lanchester  &  Rickards,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pite 
&  Balfour,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
and  Messrs.  Warwick  &  Hall,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 


The  Day  School. 

The  success  of  the  day  school,  under  Mr. 
Maule  and  his  assistants,  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  there  is  a  source  of  real  gratification. 
The  opportunity  students  have  of  obtaining  a 
grounding  in  the  rudiments  of  their  work,  a 
direction  in  the  right  path  of  learning,  is  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  great  advantage  to  those  whose  future  lives 
are  cast  in  the  provinces  if  they  also  could 
reap  the  benefit  of  these  classes  and  undergo 
a  systematic  training  before  returning  to  take 
-  up  their  labours  in  the  country.  It  would 
enable  them  not  only  to  enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  their  fellow-students,  but  to  gain 
knowledge  that  would  never  be  forgotten. 


evidence  that  the  educational  work  of  the 
Association  is  recognised  as  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  architectural  training  of  the 


The  Board  of  Architectural  Education. 

The  Board  of  Architectural  Education,  as 
you  know',  have,  within  the  last  few  months, 
formulated  a  syllabus  and  report  upon 
architectural  training,  which  doubtless  will 
be  adopted  by  all  the  recognised  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  opinion 
that  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  step 
towards  the  advancement  of  architectural 
education  that  has  ever  been  taken,  and  it 
must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
interested  in  the  practice  of  architecture, 
and  particularly  to  the  founders  of  the  day 
school. 

The  Association  has  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  whose 
syllabus,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  that 
followed  in  the  day  school  has  been  adopted, 
so  that  our  own  system  of  training  now  co¬ 
ordinates  very  closely  with  others,  yet  main¬ 
taining  absolutely  its  individuality  as  a 
school,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
Association.  Sir  Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys  have  been  appointed  visitors,  a 
selection  that  is  particularly  pleasing,  and 
can  but  result  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school, 
as  both  are  in  sympathy  with  our  ideas  and 
methods. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  has  resolved  that 
the  drawings  done  by  students  in  the  day 
school  during  the  first  and  second  years  may 
be  submitted  by  candidates  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  examination  instead  of  the  usual 
testimonies  of  study,  and  eventually  we  hope 
that  our  students  who  have  completed  the 
four  years’  course  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  may  be  exempted  from  passing  the 
intermediate  examination  on  the  same  lines 
as  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere. 

And  here  I  would  wish  again  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  their 
generous  annual  donation  and  great  interest 
in  our  educational  work. 


country. 

The  studio  work — the  real  foundation  work 
of  the  Association— has  also  done  well  under 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  but  several  of  the 
other  classes  have  not  met  with  the  support 
they  should,  notably  the  modelling  class 
under  Mr.  Pomeroy.  This  is  to  be  regretted 
when  it  is  considered  how  essential  it  is  for 
students  to  study  the  use  of  ornament,  the 
drawing  and  proper  disposal  of  which  is 
most  important  to  architects.  Some  day  I 
trust  the  Association  may  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  class  for  drawing  and  modelling  from 
the  life,  which  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  learn¬ 
ing  proportion. 

The  advanced  and  elementary  classes  of 
design  also  have  not  been  so  well  attended, 
although  the  quality  of  the  work  done  was 
extremely  good.  The  cause  may  be  that 
either  the  subjects  set  are  too  large  and  dis¬ 
courage  students  at  the  outset,  so  that,  they 
give  up  altogether,  or,  perhaps,  that  so  much 
tame  has  to  be  given  up  to  the  preparation 
of  the  institute  testimonies  of  study  that  all 
leisure  is  occupied. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  that  such 
subjects  should  be  selected  as  could  easily  be 
dealt  with  by  students  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  they  should  be  set  by  the 
visitors  who  will  eventually  criticise  the 
designs.  These  classes  are  of  such  great 
value  in  enabling  students  to  benefit  by  the 
help  and  advice  of  some  of  the  best  archi¬ 
tect's  of  the  day  that  it  seems  a  pity  more 
do  not  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  I  hope  that  the  changes  indi¬ 
cated,  which  will  be  carried  into  effect  this 
session,  will  result  in  a  return  to  the  time 
when  these  classes  were  very  popular. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  only  one 
competitor  came  forward  for  the  Association 
travelling  studentship,  as  this  makes  it  dull 
both  for  the  Association  and  the  student. 
It  is  such  an  admirable  prize,  and  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  is  evidence  of  such  all¬ 
round  knowledge  and  efficiency,  that  I  trust 
in  future  it  will  be  better  competed  for. 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  Association  is 
becoming  so  widely  known  that  it  is  already 
a  recognised  practice  for  students  from  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  other  colonies 
who  come  over  to  this  country  to  become 
members  in  order  to  further  their  education. 


ality. 

student’ 


Classes,  etc.,  of  the  Association. 

Last  session  w.e  established  an  evening 
continuation  school,  under  the  mastership  of 
Mr.  T.  Frank  Green,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  more  of  those  students  who  had 
passed  through  the  two  years’  course  and 
had  entered  offices,  to  carry  on  their  work 
without  intermission.  The  experiment  was 
thoroughly  successful,  though,  naturally,  the 
numbers  were  limited.  This  session,  how¬ 
ever,  we  expect  to  do  much  better  and  to 
make  this  Course,  which  is  so  indispensably 
an  adjunct  to  office  training,  one  of  our 
most  important  ones.  Now,  I  venture  to 
think  that  is  a  good  deal  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  one  year,  and  is  gratifying 


The  Old  and  the  New  Association. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  do  all  these  things  without  some  few 
detractors,  and  there  are  critics  who  decry 
our  work  and  say  that  the  Association  has 
no  right  to  launch  out  into  these  large 
educational  schemes.  They  urge  that  the  old 
feeling  of  comradeship  is  being  swamped 
under  this  new  regime,  and  that  we  are 
becoming  merely  an  educational  machine, 
quite  different  from  the  original  idea  of  its 
founders. 

Well,  gentlemen,  to  some  extent,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  so,  and  when  the  Association 
numbered  some  few  hundreds  unquestionably 
this  idea  of  mutual  help  and  teaching  carried 
on  by  its  own  members  was  admirable  and 
worked  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tended  to  bind  the  students  of  those  early 
days  together,  and  fostered  a  sense  of  good 
fellowship  that,  in  some  degree,  may  be 
absent  to-day.  But  every  other  profession  is 
pushing  forward  on  the  road  of  knowledge 
and  giving  greater  educational  facilities  for 
its  students.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  time  for 
architecture,  which  has  so  lagged  behind  in 
the  past,  to  stand  still  and  see  other  institu¬ 
tions  outrival  it  in  the  field  of  education. 

With  our  membership  nearly  2,000.  the 
Association  had  to  face  the  altered  condition 
of  things,  and  if  it  meant  to  hold  its  own  as 
an  architectural  training  ground  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  systematic  and  definite  curriculum, 
as  now  taught  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
studio,  appears  only  the  natural  outcome 
and  development  of  the  original  classes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  guard 
against  in  all  education  is  in  making  the 
training  stereotyped  and  cut  and  dried,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  turning  out  large  bodies  of 
students  whose  ideas  and  methods  are  formu¬ 
lated  into  one  set  channel  and  whose  after¬ 
work  must,  therefore,  suffer  from  a  cramped 
and  too  academic  training.  It  cannot  be 
sufficiently  understood  that  the  scheme  of 
education  established  by  the  Association 
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giving  him  all  the*  «,li  ”  b” 
i  imagine  he  has  only 
_  courses,  and  that  then  his 
training  is  complete,  Sirt  ** ml 
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Efforts  and  Studies  0f  Stiiimt, 
it  is  essential  that  students  ,H„.i , 
that  it  must  be  upon  their  own  " 
efforts  and  independen 
-ely  in  the  futZ  and 
idependence  of  outlook  and  thoueht 
has  given  the  strength  and  characta  to  * 
national  architecture,  of  which  ,,,, 
rightly  proud.  are  * 

Many  of  the  greatest  architects  of  J 
past  generations,  and,  indeed,  of  this \  2 
had  no  special  training  or  facilities,  but  b 
relied  upon  their  own  efforts,  on  self-edul! 
tion,  travel,  and  observation,  combined  with 
a  keen  artistic  insight  and  conception,  J I 
would  earnestly  impress  upon  all  our  ZL 
bers  would  pass  through  our  classes  and 
schools  not  to  relax  for  one  single  moment 
their  exertions  and  work  in  after '-ears 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  of  architecture  throughout 
the  country  during  the  past  few  years  a 
heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  nutted 
who  have  the  training  and  supervision  oi 
those  who  pass  under  their  hands,  and  that 
unless  a  student  has  a  distinct  aptitude  and 
real  love  for  the  art  of  architecture,  unless 
in  fact,  it  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his 
life,  that  the  duty  of  those  in  authoritj 
should  be  to  discourage  his  going  further 
with  it.  How  many  there  are  who  find  after 
years  of  hard  work  and  keen  disappointment 
that  they  have  chosen  the  wrong  career. 


Architecture— Art  and  Business  of. 

Architecture  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts, 
just  as  it  is  the  mother  of  them  all,  and 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything 
in  pursuance  of  that  art  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  follow  it. 

An  architect  to  a  great  extent  must  i 
bine  two  qualities— qualities  that  are  g( 
ally  considered  impossible  to  find  together 
in  one  individual— the  artistic  and  sensitive 
temperament  of  the  artist,  with  the  orde 
and  common  sense  methods  of  the  man 
business.  The  latter  must  be  ever  present  to 
restrain  those  flights  into  the  realms  of  un¬ 
reality  in  which  the  former  may  be  tempted 
to  indulge.  Success  in  most  occupations 
depends  largely  on  efficient  organisation  and 
management — that  is  to  say,  on  a  due 
relation  of  one  part  to  the  rest.  In  archi¬ 
tecture  this  is  especially  true.  It  is  an  art 
which  is  dependent  for  its  expression  on  the 
ability  of  the  artist  to  work  and  obtain  his 
results  through  co-operation  with  his 
employer.  Indeed,  architecture  is,  to  i 
certain  extent,  more  capable  of  being  judged, 
by  common-sense  methods  than  any  oilier 
art.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  vbj 
common-sense  people  of  other  professions 
often  think  they  would  make  better  archi¬ 
tects  than  those  they  employ !  The  general 
public  are  more  apt  to  look  upon  ante 
tecture  as  a  business  than  as  an  art— partly 
because  it  is  ruled  more  or  less  by  common- 
sense  principles,  and  partly  because  the 
accepted  method  of  payment  is  mere 
businesslike  than  artistic.  A  time  may  cm* 
when  this  will  be  changed  tor  a  scale  oi 
charges  more  in  accordance  with  a  mans 
standing  and  reputation  in  his  profession, 
but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  (lea 
with  such  a  subject,  and  meanwhile  we  must 
accept  matters  as  they  are. 

We  associate  directness  and  the  power  oi 
quickly  grasping  a  difficult  situation  an 
dealing  with  it  with  the  qualities  tint  B » 
make  a  good  man  of  business,  and  » 
are  these  qualities  so  necessary  as  n  « 
work  of  an  architect,  which,  above 
things,  must  bo  practical.  _ 

I  would  urge  all  those  who  are  »  «« 

to  try  and  learn  all  they  *  * 
routine  and  working  of  mfr  .jjjS 
not  to  be  content  with  mi  to  ?U- 
ship  and  the  preparation  of 
but  to  find  out  all  that  they  P?  ^ 
about  specifications  and  material., 
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such  as  appertains  to  the  practical  side  of 
their  ■work.  Do  not  regard  these  as  dull 
matters  of  routine  that  may  be  relegated  to 
others  afterwards — the  success  of  your  work 
in  after  life  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
your  business  knowledge,  as  well  as  upon 
your  artistic  capabilities  and  instincts. 

’  The  office,  after  all,  is  the  workshop,  and, 
however  much  you  may  learn  at  classes  and 
lectures,  it  is  in  the  office  that  the  actual 
work  is  carried  out  and  where  you  will 
acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  an  architect  learns  more  during 
the  progress  of  his  first  commission  than  at 
any  other  time  in  his  life,  for  here  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties  and 
problems  that  he  must  solve  for  himself. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  building 
almost  countless  practical  problems  have  to 
be  decided  by  him,  and  the  most  trifling 
defects  can  produce  mischief.  Every  day  he 
has  demands  made  upon  his  judgment,  and 
he  must  act  impartially  to  the  man  who  has 
engaged  him  and  the  man  who  is  carrying 
out  his  instructions.  To  him  also  will  be 
entrusted  the  expenditure  and  control  of 
large  sums  of  money,  so  that  without 
practical  knowledge  and  some  business  train¬ 
ing  unfortunate  results  in  the  way  of  extras 
and  litigation  are  bound  to  follow. 

In  the  management  of  accounts,  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  check  and  supervision  of 
expenses,  it  is  obvious  that  in  his  client’s 
interest  an  architect  must  be  a  careful  man 
of  business.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  artistic 
side  of  his  work,  in  the  arrangement  and 
disposal  of  the  plans  and  elevations  of  his 
buildings,  the  business  quality  will  again 
make  itself  felt.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  if  for  some  months  you  could  get  on  a 
building  under  some  capable  clerk  of  works 
and  see  the  work  carried  on  from  day  to 
day.  In  this  way  you  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  drawings  you  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  engaged  upon  being  translated 
into  actual  brick  and  stone.  This  would 
give  you  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  your 
judgment,  and  accustom  you  to  the  decision 
of  every-day  problems. 

Houses  for  the  Working  Classes. 

Many  of  us  this  year  have  viewed  with 
considerable  interest  the  attempt  made  at 
wtehworth  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
better  and  cheaper  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  rural  districts.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  .  entirely  successful,  and  it  is 
open  to  question  if  much  real  progress  has 
Menmade  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Ihe  main  idea  and  principle  governing  all 
N  design,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  is 
suitability  for  .  its.  purpose,  and  here  too  , 
irequently  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
ma.( bi y  the  designers  as  to  the  mode  of  life 
<uid  the  requirements  of  the  people  for  whom 
wese  cottages  were  primarily  intended. 
v*v  an  intimate  experience  of  the  working 
asses,  their  needs  and  habits  and  casts  of 
md,  can  enable  any  architect  to  cater  for 
em  rationally,  and  well ;  indeed,  without  a 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
ones  clients  it'  is  difficult  for  an  architect 
produce  a  satisfactory  building.  But  in 
int  ^ays  th6  exhibition  is  instructive  and 
Tw  !ng’  33  showing  that,  after  all,  the 
1  •  an.d  best'  buildings  can  be  erected  in 
a  and  tile  and  of  the  natural  materials  of 
country>  and  also  as  evidence  of  an 
witwuUr  on,  .t'h®  part  of  architects  to  deal 
mat* ;  1  multiplicity  of  newer  and  cheaper 
35“  ln,  3,1  artistic  and  yet  sensible 
lend  an?’  though  many  of  these  do  not 
ItftiV  *  f  Ves  at  Present  to  a  very  sympa- 
in  tW  much  has  been  attained 

architert 1  if Ctl0n '  us’n§  new  materials  an 

his  has  to  be  more  circumspect  than 
in  tL;»  eSS01'S) . anc^  he  has  to  discriminate 
assnmoo  use>  as  in  adopting  any  of  them  he 
qualities.  resPonsibility  for  their  good 
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Buildings  in  Towns  and  Cities. 

Last  year,  in  this  room,  I  drew  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  new 
buildings  in  our  towns  and  cities  were 
treated,  often  entirely  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  without  any  regard  to 
their  position  and  the  dignity  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  subject,  though  not  in  any 
way  new,  aroused  much  interest,  and  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  since,  and  now 
that  such  a.  large  portion  of  London  is  being 
almost  rebuilt,  the  public,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  are  obliged  to  notice  what  is 
going  on  on  every  side. 

People,  in  general,  are  inclined  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  this  condition  of  things 
upon  other  shoulders,  and  blame  the  archi¬ 
tects.  They  say  that  the  fault  rests  entirely 
with  them.  Unfortunately,  until  the  public 
are  induced  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  architecture,  and  are 
urged  as  citizens  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
beautifying  of  their  cities,  so  long  will  this 
indiscriminate  disfigurement  of  our  streets 
and  thoroughfares  continue.  Familiarity,  as 
you  know,  breeds  contempt,  and  it  also 
breeds  indifference,  and  the  public  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  accepting  certain 
things  they  see  around  them  as  being 
necessarily  ugly  that  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  to  consider  why  they  should  be  so  or 
whether  they  could  not  be  otherwise. 

The  long  monotonous  rows  of  jerry-built 
villas  at  seaside  resorts  or  on  the  outskirts 
of  our  large  towns,  the  pretentious  and 
vulgar  houses  jarring  with  and  spoiling  the 
old-world  charm  of  our  country  towns  and 
villages,  our  railway-stations,  workhouses, 
and  factories — all  these  things  they  accept  as 
a  necessary  evil  and  as  part  of  the  so-called 
progress  of  the  age,  just  as  they  do  the 
increase  of  rates  and  taxes.  And  when  we 
consider  the  matter  seriously,  what  encourage¬ 
ment  is  ever  held  out  by  our  press,  or  art 
critics,  to  induce  the  public  at  large  to  take 
the  least  interest  in  this — the  noblest  and 
oldest  of  the  arts  ? 

Architecture,  the  Press,  and  the  Public. 

If  we  turn  to  our  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines,  we  constantly  find  criticisms  of 
pictures  and  paintings,  often  with  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  the  work  of  the  artists;  but  if 
we  read  of  the  opening  of  any  building  or 
the  consecration  of  any  chui’ch,  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  even  the  name  of  the  architect, 
is  barely  or  seldom  referred  to.  In  the 
annual  notices  of  the  work  at  the  Royal 
Academy  the  reviews  in  the  papers  stop 
short  with  a  perfunctory  notice  of  the 
sculpture,  and  never  refer  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  designs  or  drawings  at  all.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  English  as  a  nation 
“  See  with  their  ears,”  and  the  view  the 
general  public  take  of  art  at  the  present 
moment  is  entirely  due  to  what  has  been 
written  and  published  about  it,  and  if  no 
reference  to  or  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
enormous  number  of  new  buildings  is  ever 
made,  how'  is  it  possible  for  the  public  to 
know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  exhibitions,  both 
public  and  private,  have  done  much  to 
popularise  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
—indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many  people  art 
is  only  associated  with  the  contents  of  our 
picture  galleries  and  museums — that,  in  the 
form  of  architecture,  it  should  help  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  the  dwellers 
in  our  towns  and  cities  never  seriously  occurs 
to  them. 

In  our  galleries,  as  you  know,  the  actual 
finished  works  are  shown — the  pictures 
painted  and  completed  by  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  The  representations  of  architectural 
buildings,  however,  convey  to  the  public  but 
little  idea  of  the  actual  buildings  themselves, 
and,  as  no  attention  is  ever  drawn  to  them, 
it  is  not  surprising  they  receive  no  regard. 
When  it'  is  realised  that  the  street  is  the 
architect’s  picture  gallery,  and  that  when  he 
erects  a  building  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
country  road,  or  wherever  his  commission 
may  lie,  that  his  work  is  on  exhibition,  not 
for  some  few  months,  but  for  years  to  come, 
then  I  think  the  architect  will  recognise  the 
responsibility  of  his  task,  and  the  public,  if 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  its  good  or  bad 
qualities,  will  soon  begin  to  take  an  interest 
in  and  criticise  the  work.  Not  that  they  do 
not  criticise,  and  freely  too.  This,  perhaps, 
to  thoughtful  men  is  the  most  disheartening 
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and  unsatisfactory  part  about  it,  for  people 
who  would  be  dumb  before  a  picture  or 
piece  of  sculpture  let'  loose  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  absolute  ignorance  the  invective  of 
their  opinion  on  architecture,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong., 

Indeed,  the  standard  of  taste  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  architecture  is  such 
that  often  a  really  fine  and  dignified  work 
passes  unnoticed  or  merely  excites  ridicule, 
because  it  is  unusual  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  taste. 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  architecture  of 
to-day  is  beneath  sound  criticism,  or 
suggested  that  the  large  body  of  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  art  are  all  incompetent 
and  build  what  is  unworthy  of  admiration- 
such  would  be  unjust  and  absurd — for  we 
know  that  at  the  present  time  work  is  being 
done  in  this  country,  not  only  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  in  painting  and  sculpture  and 
the  subsidiary  art's,  that  not  only  holds  its 
own  with,  but  surpasses,  that  of  other 
nations. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  that  the  public  are 
altogether  indifferent  to  architecture,  for  the 
veneration  and  regard  in  which  our  cathe¬ 
drals,  churches,  old  castles,  and  houses  are 
held  is  evidence  to  the  contrary — a  venera¬ 
tion  and  admiration  created  and  fostered  by 
the  halo  of  historical  sentiment  that  has 
been  drawn  around  them  by  our  poets  and 
writers  of  all  ages. 

I  think  we  must,  therefore,  acknowledge 
that  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  architecture 
in  this  country  is  due  not  to  apathy  or 
indifference,  but  simply  to  want  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Should  Buildings  be  “Signed” ? 

On  the  continent  it  is  the  custom  for  an 
architect  to  sign  the  buildings  which  he  has- 
designed  and  erected,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that'  if  this  were  done  in  England 
it  would  tend  to  make  architects  more  care¬ 
ful  of  what  they  produced,  as  they  would 
then  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  works. 
This  would  naturally  be  unnecessary  in 
every  instance,  but,  if  an  architect  felt  he 
had  produced  a  building  worthy  of  his  art, 
I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  considered  in 
any  way  derogatory  to  his  calling  for  him 
to  sign  his  work,  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  the  painter  or  sculptor. 

If  this  were  done  generally  it  would 
possibly  tend  to  raise  the  quality  of  our 
work,  and  would  in  time  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  public.  But  if  we  wish  to  produce 
architecture  that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  educate  and 
train  ourselves,  and  spare  neither  time  nor 
energy  in  the  study  of  our  art. 

The  outlook  of  architecture  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  was  never  brighter,  for 
a  large  section  of  the  public  are  becoming 
more  appreciative  and  discriminating,  and 
the  number  of  brilliant  and  thoughtful  men 
who  are  devoting  all  their  time  and 
enthusiasm  to  their  work  is  day  by  day 
growing  rapidly  larger,  and  the  Architectural 
Association  is  one  of  the  foremost  bodies  in 
contributing  to  these  ranks. 

If  we  expect  the  public  not’  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  architecture  we  must  produce 
work  that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  and  though 
at  the  time  it  may  not  be  appreciated  at  its 
full  worth,  yet  our  efforts  directed  in  this 
spirit  will  most  surely  help  forward  the 
realisation  of  that  standard  which  it  must 
be  our  ambition  to  reach. 

Our  chief  concern,  gentlemen,  must  be  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  nobility  of  our 
craft.  It  is  one  which  should  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  low  ambitions  and  ideals.  There 
is  always  the  temptation,  which  we  share 
with  other  callings,  to  subordinate  our  work 
to  inferior  ends  and  commercial  considera¬ 
tions.  Let  us  lay  it  to  heart  that  in  a  high 
conception  of  our  art  lies  the  best  protection 
against  this  danger.  There  is  a  wide  field 
open  to  originality  and  wise  adaptation  in 
architecture  to-day,  for  the  possibilities  of 
progress  are  never  closed  in  any  department- 
of  life,  and,  however  glorious  the  archi¬ 
tectural  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  may  be, 
there  is  always  an  opening  for  further 
advance.  The  truest  reverence  for  the  past 
rests  in  the  conviction  that  it  may  be' 
unproved  upon. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  our  work  is= 
on  continual  exhibition  before  the  public  eye. 
How  far  this  open  picture  gallery  is  to  win 
for  architecture  increasing  respect  and 
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recognition,  how  far  it  is  to  become  more  and 
more  an  effective  means  of  educating  and 
quickening  the  public  taste,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  high  view  we  take  of  the 
obligations  of  our  art,  and  it  is  to  create 
and  sustain  this  high  view  that  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside,  exists  and  works. 


Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  desired  to 
propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  most  excellent  address. 
He  remembered  about  thirty  of  these  presi¬ 
dential  addresses,  and  the  address  they  had 
just  listened  to  was  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
Mr.  Dawber  deserved  their  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  they  must  thank  him  for  again 
accepting  office  as  President.  Of  _  Mr. 
Dawber’s  works,  they  saw  them  in  the  picture 
gallery  he  had  spoken  of,  i.e.,  the  street— 
or  rather,  the  country  lane,  which,  in  this 
connexion,  was  the  same  thing  and  Mr. 
Dawber  not  only  preached  _  excellently,  as 
on  this  occasion,  but  he  carried  out  what  he 
preached.  The  Association’s  debt,  which 
was  vanishing  in  a  most  extraordinary  way, 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent-aided  by  Mr.  Driver,  their  secretary, 
who  had  been  most  indefatigable  in  the 
matter — and  of  many  kind  donors,  particu¬ 
larly  Mrs.  Arthur  Cates.  If  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  the  new  premises  of  the 
Association,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  defects, 
was  not  half  a  bad  building,  and  it  was  one 
which,  having  discounted  the  defects,  they 
might  feel  proud  to  own.  It  was  something 
for  a  body  like  the  Association  to  own  such 
premises,  and  if  some  people  regretted  the 
past,  to  some  extent,  the  present  surely 
afforded  more  opportunity  for  that  good- 
fellowship  which  they  all  wished  for !  Had 
the  Association  ever  before  had  premises  of 
the  kind  they  now  possess  in  which  to  meet . 
Had  they  ever  before  opportunities  for  study¬ 
ing  fine  examples  like  the  casts  they  had  in 
the  museum?  And  had  they,  ever  before  so 
many  opportunities  for  intercourse — the 
A. A.  Journal,  the  Purple.  Patch,  and  in 
various  other  ways  ?  He  thought  there  was 
as  much  good-fellowship  in  the  Association  as 
ever  there  was.  The  old  system  had  altered 
a  little,  but  the  new  one,  if  properly  taken 
advantage  of,  was  every  bit  as  good.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  President,  commend  the 
work  of  the  schools,  and  especially  that  Mr. 
Maule’s  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
way  it  was.  The  work  which  had  been  done 
in  the  Association  schools  was  simply  won¬ 
derful,  and  the  way  that  Mr.  Maule  got  his 
pupils  to  progress  was  remarkable,  and  it 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession  generally, 
and  particularly  the  young  men  themselves, 
to  have  such  a  start  as  they  were  now  getting 
under  Mr.  Maule  and  his  staff.  He  might 
say  a  few  words  to  those  students  who  were 
present :  Drawing  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  work  an  architect  had  to  do.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  a  young  man  to  make 
pretty  drawings  and  make  two  lines  meet 
after  a  little  fudging,  and  so  on;  but  that 
he  must  not  do  in  his  building,  for  fudging 
found  him  out  in  a  terrible  way.  Things 
could  not  be  dodged  about  on  buildings  as 
they  were  on  paper,  and  one  must  think  of 
one’s  design  as  a  real  thing,  and  not  as  a 
piece  of  cleverness  on  paper.  As  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  member,  and  the  work  they  had  had  to 
get  through  was  rather  ponderous,  but  they 
had  come  to  some  sort  of  a  conclusion,  and 
he  thought  it  could  not  but  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  profession  generally  if  some  common 
course  of  training  was  recognised  as  the  right 
one  for  all  young  men  to  go  through.  There 
had  been  so  many  mistakes  made  in  the  past, 
and  young  men  found  it  all  out  too  late; 
they  should  have  done  one  thing  when  they 
did  quite  another,  so  that  if  we  could  get  a 
recognised  scheme,  and  let  all  young  men 
work  to  it,  it  could  not  but  be  a  good  thing, 
and  that  was  what  the  Board  of  Education 
are  trying  to  do.  They  had  got  as  far  as  to 
realise-  that  the  work  of  the  Association  was 
as  good  as  it  could  be,  and  if  the  Association 
kept  up  its  past  records,  and  took  an  occa¬ 
sional  hint  from  the  Board  of  Education,  it 
would  continue  to  benefit,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  as  well.  The  President  had  pointed 
out.  that  two  qualities  were  required  in  an 
architect— perhaps  Mr.  Dawber  was  not  over- 
generous  in  saying  that  there  were  only  two : 


it  seemed  to  him  that  an  architect  had  to 
possess  an  extraordinary  number  of  qualities 
if  he  was  to  succeed— which  qualities  were 
the  artistic  and  the  business.  He  (the 
speaker)  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
thought  that  the  business  part  of  an  .  archi¬ 
tect’s  career  was  to  be  shirked  that  it  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  thing  that  most  of 
the  good  and  successful  men — all  the  good 
architects,  in  fact— were  extraordinary  good 
business  men  as  well  as  good  artists;  they 
o-rasped  the  fact  that  to  put  up  a  good 
building  and  be  a  good  architect  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  business  matters  and  practical  pro¬ 
jects  which  affected  the  architect  should  not 
be  shirked.  . ,  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  John  Murray  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 
The  President’s  work  and  energy  in  the 
cause  of  the  Association  were  vast  and  un¬ 
tiring,  and  it  probably  was  not  realised  by 
most  of  the  members  how  great  was  the  work 
which  the  President  did  for  them.  The 
happy  position  in  which  the  Association  now 
found  itself  was  largely  due  to  Mr  Dawber  s 
efforts.  The  address  was  so  true  that  it  was 
really  beyond  criticism,  and  it  was  full  of 
hope  and  encouragement.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  young  men  of  the  Association  would 
embrace  the  educational  opportunities  which 
were  now  afforded,  and  which,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  had  only  recently  been  available. 
The  facilities  for  study  now  offered  by  the 
Association  would,  he  was  quite  sure,  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  future  better  architects  and 
architecture.  He  might  say  to  the  students 
who  had  not  received  prizes  that  evening 
that  they  should  not  be  discouraged,  for 
it  was  not  always  the  prize-winners  who  had 
been  the  most  successful  architects  in  the 
past.  Students  should  cultivate  the  two 
essential  qualities  mentioned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  i.e.,  the  qualities  which  produced,  the 
artist  and  the  man  of  common-sense  business 
capacity,  and  they  should  remember  that 
there  was  always  room  at  the  top.  The  aim 
of  the  architect  should  be  to  produce  work 
which,  as  the  President  said,  was  noble  and 
beautiful ;  such  work  could  not  satis¬ 
factorily  be  done  without  considerable  study, 
and  facilities  for  this  were  presented  by  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  excellent  and  eloquent 
address.  It  was  seldom  that  one  heard  an 
address  which  contained  so  much  of  interest 
and  helpfulness  in  the  way  of  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Mr.  Dawber  worked  energetically 
and  whole-heartedly  for  the  Association,  and 
it  might  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  was 
a  fact,  that  Mr.  Dawber  himself  wrote,  or 
signed  many  hundreds  of  letters  appealing 
for  contributions  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
Association,  and.  the  present  position  was 
largely  due  to  his  personal  appeals.  It.  was 
a  pleasure,  too,  to  work  with  a  president 
who  was  so  genial  and  tactful,  and  this  was 
especially  so  in  committee.  The  Association 
had  good  reasons  for  congratulating  itself  on 
having  so  nearly  removed  the  debt,  incurred 
in  procuring  their  excellent  premises,  but 
they  should  remember  that  that  was  not  the 
end  they  should  have  in  view.  There  were 
a  great  many  other  wants  besides  those  they 
had  realised.  There  was  a  great  deal  to.  do 
in  the  way  of  fully  equipping  the  premises, 
and  in  rehanging  and  repainting  or.  cleaning 
the  casts,  and  in  the  provision  of  things  they 
might  hope  to  have  in  the  future,  such  as 
workshops  and  life  classes,  modelling-rooms, 
etc.,  so  that  the  clearing  off  of  the  debt  was 
not  the  only  thing  they  had  to  think  of. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  who  spoke  in 
support  of  the  vote  of  thanks,  referred 
to  the  indefatigable  way  in  which  the 
President  worked  for  any  cause  he 
took  up.  As  to  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  students  that  they  should  exer¬ 
cise  individuality  in  their  work,  he  knew 
that  the  President  did  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  eccentric  and  go  against  all  the 
canons  of  construction  and  design,  but  that 
they  should  not  set  themselves  in  the  rut 
and  blindly  follow  the  traditions  of  a  school, 
but  that  they  should  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  expression 
to  their  own  mind,  and  let  it  be  seen  in  the 
work  they  produced.  He  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  young  men  should  not  shirk  taking 
upon  themselves  responsibilities.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  training 
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of  making  them.  It  k  y  <« 
responsibility  that  made  a  ™ 
tect  an  efficient  architect  iTu*  *"t 
to  come.  He  was  clad 
President's  remarks  about  the  W  Tt  th8 
being  men  of  business  as  well 

(the  speaker)  could  remember  A' 

if  an  architect  professed  to  be  a  mm  ol t"’ 
ness  he  was  rather  sneered  aM»  ,!  T) 
on  the  art  side,”  he  was  tnu.  not 
was  all  in  the  pist. mI&L  5?. 
the  best  artist  in  the  world  but  if  Wu  ^ 
possess  business  instincts  he' ^  “ 

ceed,  for  no  man  of  sense  would 
him  with  work  or  with  large  sums  oi  mm 
unless  he  had  business  capacitv  n  J 
drawing  men  should  not  look  upon  it  IS 
be-all  and  end-all  of  an  architect's  n 
wan  a  mistake  also  to  make  a  pretty 
and  then  to  make  the  plan  at  the  *2 
That  was  the  wrong  way.  Every  plan  should 
provide  what  was  necessary,  snd  " 
architect  designed  his  building  and  madeth. 
plan  and  the  arrangements  coinaimt 

the  external  design  would  trow  2 
passu  and  they  would  get  the  buildtar 
perfect  in  all  parts.  By  e5pR!!Z 
construction  and  the  uses  of  their  build 
ings  they  would  get  a  satisfactory 

result.  He  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
Association  on  having  so  fine  a  set  of  build¬ 
ings  in  which  to  carry  on  its  work.  The 
chief  thing  about  the  Association  was  the 
spirit  in  the  work  which  was  carried  on,  and 
the  system  of  education  which  had  been  in¬ 
augurated  within  those  walls.  No  words 
would  be  too  extravagant  to  express  what 
was  being  done  by  the  excellent  stafi  of 
teachers,  and  he  had  been  delighted  to  see 
the  progress  made.  Mr.  Maule  had  the 
quality  of  enthusing  his  students,  and  of 
bringing  them  on  while  making  them  grow 
up  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  individuality. 

Mr.  Stokes  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  heartily  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Dawber  briefly  replied. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  20th  instv 
when  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  will  read  a  paper 
on  “  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the 
City  of  London,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
views. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  Preliminary  Meeting  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  School  of  Design  was 
held  on  Tuesday  at  18,  Tufton-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
Keen  and  A.  T.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Keen  said  that  advice  to  students  had 
been  given  so  often  by  such  well-qualified1 
professors  that  he  had  little  hope  of  throw¬ 
ing  new  light  on  the  subject.  The  ground 
had  been  cleared  and  paths  had  been  indi¬ 
cated,  but  progress  was  still  slow,  and  he 
took  it  that  a  student’s  main  difficulty  was 
to  grasp  his  subject  as  if  it  were  a  real 
thing  instead  of  one  that  begins  and  ends 
with  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  architect  in 
practice  had  the  stimulus  that  was  given  to 
him  by  considerations  of  cost  and  construc¬ 
tion,  the  limitations  of  approach  and  aspect, 
adjacent  buildings  and  the  like,  and  by  his 
responsibility  for  producing  a  building  that- 
should  answer  its  purpose  well  and  com¬ 
pletely  and  satisfy  his  client  as  well  u 
himself.  These  things,  although  they  might 
hinder  him  to  some  extent,  helped  him  a 
the  same  time  by  making  the  problem  real 
and  tangible,  and  Confining  his  action  withm 
certain  boundaries.  Probably  his  chief  ra  • 
back  was  that  he  was  working  mainly  y 
means  of  paper  and  a  drawing-board  in  an 
office  instead  of,  as  in  old  days,  mainiv  by 
means  of  building  materials  a  iri  workmen 
in  the  open  air.  Those  who  designed  he 
old  buildings  were  closely  in  touch 
than,  and  the  value  of  this,  personal  «n 
tact  was  seen  in  all  their  work.  In  . 
ground  and  materials  before  them  «»"J 
of  suggestion  and  guidance,  and  . 
derive  the  same  help  now  if  we  '. 
the  actual  stone  and  timbers  instead 
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making  drawings  of  them.  A  well-known 
architect’  told  him  once  that  the  best  thing 
ie  ever  designed  was  a  garden  terrace  made 
up  of  materials  that  his  client  had  got 
together  and  wanted  him  to  use  without 
much  addition.  There  were  quantities  of 
old  balusters,  bought  at  a  sale,  a  truck¬ 
load  of  rubble  which  had  gone  astray  on 
the  railway,  some  steps,  some  bricks,  and 
other  things.  They  had  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  site,  and  the  very  difficulties  they  im¬ 
posed  gave  interest  to  the  problem,  and 
suggested  the  happiest  solution  of  it. 

He  had  often  noticed  the  happy  effect  on 
i  building  of  an  important  piece  of  heraldic 
work  having  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
design,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cambridge 
colleges  that  they  saw  recently.  It  was  not 
only  a  spot  of  beautiful  ornament  in  itself, 
but  it  affected  the  general  design  by  the 
setting  it  required,  or  perhaps  by  suggest¬ 
ing  other  points  on  which  decoration  could 
be  concentrated.  Something  definite  to  start 
from  was  as  useful  to  a  designer  as  a  good 
text  was  to  a  preacher;  it  imposed  a  line  of 
thought  or  treatment,  gave  scale,  suggested 
composition,  and  otherwise  removed  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Let  them  try  it  for  themselves  by 
designing  a  pavement  in  which  two  main  lines 
of  approach  govern  the  scheme,  or  a  ceiling  in 
which  the  main  divisions  of  the  pattern,  were 
marked  off  by  certain  recesses  or  windows ; 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  their 
invention  was  stimulated  by  the  necessity  to 
comply  with  certain  unequal  dimensions  or 
some  apparently  unpromising  angles.  Cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  sequences  were  soon  found  to 
1  be  inevitable,  and  where  they  arose  in  this 
way  they  generally  proved  interesting  and 
effective. 


|  Accordingly,  he  suggested  in  connexion 
with  the  subjects  actually  set  in  the  School 
of  Design  that  it  would  help  a  student  if  he 
could  find  an  actual  place  to  receive  his 
design.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Hare’s  subject 
of  an  entrance  to  a  park,  it  might'  be  well 
to  take  the  Albert-gate  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park  and  make  the  design  as  if  for  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  this  entrance.  For  the  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  front  a  definite  house  in  Bond- 
street  might  be  settled  on,  and  a  new  front 
designed  to  suit  it — perhaps  with  a  side 
entrance  to  a  print  gallery  upstairs  and  a  bit 

■  of  forecourt  in  front  marked  off  with  a 
™ng  at  both  ends.  The  actual  location 
and  existing  conditions  could  not  fail  to  be 
iggestive  and  helpful.  As  an  instance  of 
us  he  would  mention  a  very  successful 
piece  of  treatment  that  he  saw  lately  in  an 
idition  to  an  old  house  in  Kent.  It  was  a 
mple  Georgian  house,  with  a  big  bay  on 
ie  side  and  a  doorway  on  the  other,  but 
ithing  about'  it  of  much  interest.  The 
fchitect  had  taken  the  doorway  as  a  centre 

l  doubled  the  front,  thereby  making 
a  kng,  low  symmetrical  elevation  of  good 
proportion  and  considerable  merit  by  the 
mere  repetition  of  what  had  not  in  itself 
much  beauty.  Had  the  house  been  a  new 
one  tae  possibilities  would  have  been  more 
Er®°us,  but  the  design  would  probably 
jr  have  been  so  good.  The  limitations  of 
0  case  hacl  themselves  suggested  the  best 
wiution  of  the  matter.  Very  much  might  be 
m  in  extension  of  this  point',  but  a  little 
Kpenence  would  convince  them  that  in  this, 
1  ,.m  things,  qualified  liberty  was 
«•  ,  'han  unlimited  freedom.  Another 
L  8  de  would  like  to  impress  on  them  was 
.  ,  ae(fssity  for  working  up  their  subject' 
d  getting  technical  information  about  it 
:.  ,re  80mg  too  far  with  drawings.  For 
ance,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  the 
La.,men1t  °P  a  stable  must  depend  entirely 
horv  ,Ci.aSS  Worses  it  was  for.  For  cart- 
l.  s  lfc  would  be  a  huge  open  room,  per- 
on  a«  upper  floor,  and  with  a  great 
lfc  tar  carts  and  vans.  For  race- 

■  ,  would  consist  of  ranges  of  separate 
onon  °0S?  boxes  round  three  sides  of  an 

^  stable  for  carriage  horses 
would  k  Ve  ah  .  kinds  of  accessories  that 
tu  abe  use‘ess  in  one  for  hunters.  A  shop 
jvas  convenient  for  a  West-end  boot- 


soforf^T^88  ta  an  East-end  one,  and 
the  1  was  essential  to  know  all  about 
kefnL  tkU  , U8es  a  thing  was  to  be  put  to 
maker  began  to  design  it.  A  clock- 
rW,'„°Wj  him  recently  a  large  clock- 
of  enft  ^nea  aP^  made  by  a  certain  guild 
Paint  0Amen,’,  ta  was  adorned  with  green 
edoueh^L  ^  ded  hearts,  and  was  striking 
°  11  appearance,  but  it  was  not  deep 


enough  to  contain  a  clock,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  winding  the  clock  without  taking  the 
case  to  pieces.  Five  minutes’  conversation 
with  the  village  clock-maker  would  have 
given  the  designer  the  information  he  so 
badly  needed.  And  even  in  things  that  were 
designed  mainly  for  appearance  rather  than 
utility — such  as  memorial  tablets,  for 
instance — it  was  wonderful  to  see  how'  much 
one’s  eyes  were  opened  by  the  close  study 
of  a  few  good  examples  and  a  chat  with  a 
man  who  had  worked  on  such  things  before. 
If  they  had,  for  instance,  a  library  to  plan, 
they  should  not  be  satisfied  with  looking  at 
drawings  or  reading  books  on  the  subject, 
but  go  themselves  to  two  or  three  libraries 
in  the  evening  and  see  them  in  full  work — 
talk  to  the  librarian  and  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  about  the  loss  of  time  or  the  expense 
of  management  consequent  on  defects  in  the 
planning,  ascertain  his  views  about  windows 
and  tables,  the  storage  of  books,  and  such 
things.  They  nearly  always  found  that  an 
expert  approached  a  matter  from  a  very  un¬ 
expected  standpoint,  and,  as  the  points  he 
raised  were  probably  vital  ones,  it  did  not 
do  to  neglect  them.  They  asked  a  marble 
mason]  whether  some  columns  they  were 
designing  would  be  strong  enough  for  the 
weight  they  were  to  carry,  and  he  would 
very  likely  say  “  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  marble 
of  that  size  to  be  had  without  special 
quarrying,  and  you  may  have  to  wait  a  year 
before  you  get  it !  ”  Those  who  live  in 
London  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
see  and  study  every  kind  of  building  with¬ 
out  going  far.  They  could  visit  a  country 
mansion  at  Kensington,  or  a  bell  foundry  in 
Whitechapel.  If  they  wanted  a  Gothic 
church,  the  most  beautiful  one  in  Europe 
was  open  to  them;  if  they  were  designing  a 
steeple,  they  might  see  half  a  dozen  fine 
ones  in  half  an  hour’s  walk.  They  had 
examples  of  bridges  of  every  kind — granite, 
stone,  timber,  suspended,  hinged,  steel,  or 
iron.  They  might  study  park  lodges  at 
Regent’s  Park  or  Kew,  entrance-gates  at 
Gray’s  Inn  or  Hampstead,  country  churches 
in  the  old  suburbs,  terraces  of  Georgian 
houses  at  Edmonton  or  Clapham.  They  had 
a  Tudor  palace  at  Hampton  Court  and  an 
ancient  hospital  at  the  Charterhouse,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  museums  and 
libraries  were  full  of  books,  drawings,  and 
examples  of  the  best  kinds  in  existence,  so 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  a  man  who  did 
not  acquire  some  information  on  the  subject 
he  undertook  to  deal  with. 

Might  he  say  something  on  the  question 
of  style  in  connexion  with  their  designs  ? 
He  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
students  ought  to  adhere  more  closely  than 
they  generally  do  now  to  the  recognised 
styles.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  styles 
might  be  taken  broadly  to  typify  the  various 
attributes  of  good  architecture.  Norman 
work  might  stand  for  solemnity  and 
mystery,  Early  English  for  vital  force, 
decorated  work  for  intrinsic  beauty,  and  so 
forth,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  of 
studying  the  styles  was  to  work  in  them. 
A  man  with  ability  would  emancipate  him¬ 
self  in  due  time  and  express  himself  in  his 
own  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
of  a  bad  designer  would  be  less  painful  to 
us  if  he  used  recognised  forms  than  if 
he  invented  new  and  terrible  ones  for  him¬ 
self.  The  newly-invented  vulgarities  of  to¬ 
day  offend  one  far  more  than  the  dull, 
common-place  work  of  forty  years  ago. 
Some  authorities  tell  us  to  go  back  to  the 
simplicity  of  mere  good  workmanlike  build¬ 
ing,  as  opposed  to  so-called  architectural 
design,  and  perhaps  to  work  in  some  actual 
trade  ourselves  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
thereby  develop  style,  if  not  a  style  for  our¬ 
selves;  but,  looking  at  the  complex  con¬ 
ditions  of  modei'n  life,  it  seemed  to  him  an 
impossible  course.  An  individual  here  and 
there  might  do  it  for  himself,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  method  by  which  the  archi¬ 
tectural  system  of  the  age  would  be  regener¬ 
ated,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him  to  promise  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  The  particular 
characteristics  of  Bow  steeple  or  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul’s  were  not  those  which 
Came  from  working  at  a  carpenter’s  bench 
or  a  blacksmith’s  anvil,  and  Sir  John  Soane’s 
wonderful  interiors  were  not  produced  by  the 
study  of  carving  wood  or  modelling  plaster. 
By  all  means  practise  some  handicraft  for 
themselves  if  they  wished  to ;  it  would  give 
them  pleasure,  it  would  teach  them  a  great 


deal  about  the  qualities  on  which  beauty  of 
detail  depended,  it  would  show  them  how  to 
use  material  and  workmanship  economically, 
and  not  to  waste  their  resources — but  they 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  it.  The 
methods  and  qualities  of  ancient  building 
were  gone  with  the  social  life  of  the  past, 
and  could  no  more  be  recovered  by  putting 
architectural  students  to  forging  iron-work 
or  making  pipe-heads  than  the  rural  life  of 
a  century  ago  could  be  restored  by  people  of 
education  and  refinement  going  to  live  in 
labourers’  cottages  and  cooking  their  own 
porridge  in  earthenware  pipkins  over  a  wood 
fire !  The  student  had  still  got  to  study  the 
architecture  of  the  past  concurrently  with 
the  building  methods  of  the  present,  and  to 
learn  to  carry  his  ideas  into  effect  by  means 
of  good  working  drawings  and  well-written 
specifications.  He  must  learn  by  analysis 
and  comparison  what  gave  works  of  art  their 
peculiar  charm,  and  how  it  was  produced. 
He  must  find  out  how  the  materials  of  a 
building  and  the  uses  it  was  to  be  put  to 
had  influenced  its  design.  He  must  learn 
the  proper  uses  and  limitations  of  ornament 
and  get  into  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
those  who  applied  it  in  the  building  he 
studied,  and  then  he  would  know  how  to  use 
modern  materials  in  buildings  for  present- 
day  purposes,  and  how  to  adorn  them  with 
such  enrichment  as  their  nature  allowed. 

In  this  connexion  he  would  point  out  the 
great  desirability  of  taking  measurements  of 
the  details  of  old  buildings  and  getting  into 
the  habit  of  remembering  them  and  con¬ 
trasting  them  with  current'  examples.  They 
would  find  noticeable  points  of  difference 
between  old  and  modern  designs  in  the 
heights  of  doorways  and  arcades,  sizes  of 
window  openings  and  mullions,  projections 
of  bays  and  chimneys,  and  all  such  things. 
They  might  not  be  able  to  adhere  to  the  old 
types  in  their  own  buildings,  but'  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  was  useful  to  possess.  The 
great  thickness  of  old  walls  and  piers  was 
generally  due  to  the  very  poor  material 
they  were  built  of,  but  it  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  treatment'  and  spacing  of 
windows.  Old  flues  were  larger  than 
modern  ones,  because  they  had  to  be  swept 
by  boys  climbing  up  them ;  they  could  not 
make  them  so  large  to-day,  but  it  was  useful 
to  see  what  a  look  of  size  and  stability  the 
chimneys  had  in  consequence  .  of  these  big 
flues.  Actualize  was  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  architectural  design.  Those 
fine  brick  and  stone  gateway  piers  on  the 
west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  were 
3  ft.  6  in.  square  and  23  ft.  high.  They 
might  have  been  half  the  size  without  much 
difference  in  design,  but  they  would  not  then 
have  had  the  particular  air  of  distinction 
which  they  possess,  and  which  confers  such 
dignity  on  the  house  they  belong  to.  Facts 
like  these,  if  properly  understood  in  their 
relation  to  design,  were  an  important  part 
of  their  architectural  outfit,  and  often  more 
valuable  than  facility  in  design  or  power  of 
invention. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  features 
of  their  designs,  they  must  study,  to  give 
them  due  importance,  and  not  to  introduce 
too  many  of  them.  Many  a  good  design  had 
been  spoilt  by  too  much  being  attempted 
and  by  emphasis  and  concentration  being 
thereby  lost — as,  for  instance,  in  much  of 
the  modem  work  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
seen,  of  course,  in  close  comparison  with  old 
work  of  a  similar  class,  and,  beautiful  as 
much  of  it  was,  it  was  felt  to  lack  the 
peculiar  effectiveness  and  value  which  were 
the  outcome  of  restraint  on  the  one  hand  and 
concentration  on  the  other,  shown  so  well  in 
the  old  examples.  He  had  a  photograph  01 
the  Maison  Espagnol  at  Antwerp,  as  fine  a 
street  front  as  they  need  wish  to  see— the 
seven  stories  were  very  nearly  alike  in 
design,  but  what  value  the  main  lines  of 
the  front  gain  by  the  simplicity  of  its  treat¬ 
ment,  and  how  effective  the  design  of  the 
gable  was  by  contrast  with  the  regular 
divisions  of  the  main  wall  below !  And  they 
could  note  further  that  this  could  be 
achieved  without  any  loss  of  richness  ui  the 
lower  part.  , 

It  was  most  important,  too,  to  let  eacn 
feature  appear  as  an  essential  and  integral 
part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
detached  and  uncomfortable  look  that  was 
so  common.  There  were  few  modern  archi¬ 
tects  *who  could  give  an  exterior  chimney 
the  peculiar  effect  that  an  old  one  had  ^01 
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seeming  to  have  grown  up  with  the  building 
as  part  and  parcel  of  it  rather  than  as  an 
accessory  that'  had  been  separately  con¬ 
sidered.  An  old  Tudor  bay  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  been  carried  up  course  by 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  structure;  a 
modern  one  too  often  looked  to  have  been 
put  on  afterwards — which  was  indeed  often 
the  case.  The  things  which  we  might  con¬ 
sider  the  distinctive  features  of  a  building 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  over-designed, 
and  thereby  detaching  themselves  and  losing 
the  particular  value  that  should  belong  to 
them. 

Finally,  all  manner  of  rules  and  principles 
might  be  laid  down  and  carefully  followed ; 
but,  unless  that  indescribable  something 
which  might  be  called  artistic  feeling  or 
taste  was  pi'esent,  the  result  might  be  a 
thing  which  could  not  fairly  be  criticised, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  work  of  art.  In 
former  times,  when  people  did  not  live 
among  vulgar  surroundings,  good  taste  was 
natural  and  spontaneous,  but  nowadays, 
except  in  rare  cases,  it  had  to  be  developed, 
and  the  best  training  they  could  have,  in 
his  judgment,  was  the  constant  study  of  old 
examples.  He  suggested  to  them  not  to 
study  them  in  a  desultory  fashion,  but  to 
take  up  from  time  to  time  the  pursuit  of 
particular  lines,  because  by  that  means  they 
got  easily  into  a  close  and  accurate  habit  of 
observation  and  comparison.  Say,  for 
instance,  that  they  took  up  the  subject  of 
gate-piers  or  chimneys  for  a  time ;  they 
found  examples  of  them  wherever  they 
went,  and,  as  they  were  interested  in  them, 
they  took  particular  notice,  instead  of  satis¬ 
fying  themselves  with  a  casual,  glance. 
They  got  into  the  habit  of  arranging  them 
in  classes  and  noticing  the  features  in  them 
that  were  most  capable  of  artistic  treatment, 
and  perhaps  incidentally  they  might  make  a 
collection  of  drawings  that  would  form  the 
material  later  on  for  a  useful  publication. 
“  Or  take  up  the  work  of  one  of  the  old 
engravers,  for  instance ;  buy  a  few  of  his 
prints  at  a  sale  at  Sotheby’s,  go  to  the 
museum  and  ascertain  what  state  of  the 
plate  they  represent,  Compare  them  with  the 
same  artist’s  earlier  and  later  work.  You 
will  soon  become  interested,  and  learn  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  artistic  value  of 
them.  You  will  begin  to  compare  them  with 
other  work  of  their  period,  and  before  long 
you  will  have  acquired  an  amount1  of  know 
ledge  about  a  particular  branch  of  art  that 
will  be  very  valuable  to  you,  if  not  to  others 
also,  and  incidentally  you  will  help  to  make 
yourself  an  artist  by  entering  into  and 
valuing  the  qualities  of  artistic  work.  By 
every  means  in  your  power  learn  to 
appreciate  and  love  the  beautiful  things  you 
find  about  you  in  nature  and  art,  and  then 
if  you  have  the  capacity  for  arrangement 
and  construction  you  will  design  beautiful 
and  noble  things,  and  if  you  have  not  that 
capacity  your  work  will,  at  all  events,  be 
qualified  by  good  taste  and  moderation.” 

Mr.  Bolton  said  he  did  not  like  to  refuse 
the  invitation  to  be  present  and  address 
them,  because  he  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Class  of  Design,  and  he  felt1  that  while  he 
would  not  give  a  special  address,  yet  he 
could  support  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Keen. 
He  would,  however,  take  that  opportunity  of 
referring  to  the  gratitude  which  pupils  owed 
the  heads  of  offices,  for  he  knew  person¬ 
ally  how  many  times  Mr.  Keen  had  given 
him  good  advice  in  regard  to  his  work  in 
class  designs.  Pupils,  if  they  were  treated 
as  he  was  by  Mr.  Keen,  owed  a  very  great 
deal  to  the  heads  of  the  offices.  Personally, 
when  particularly  busy  he  wished  he  had 
not  got  an  office  at  all  or  pupils  who  wanted 
instruction.  He  remembered  Mr.  Mount- 
ford,  in  the  course  of  some  very  wise  remarks 
to  students,  saying  :  “  When  the  head  of  the 
office  is  in  the  midst  of  a  competition  do  not 
go  and  ask  him  whether  a  14-in.  wall  is  to 
be  put  in  with  a  thin  line  or  a  thick.”  The 
Brown  Book  told  one  the  date  at  which  one 
joined  that  Association,  and  he  found  he 
joined  in  1885,  exactly  twenty  years  ago. 
In  those  days  he  had  a  very  bad  habit1  of 
keeping  a  diary — a  habit  which  he  had.  long 
since  abandoned — and  he  had  the  Curiosity 
to  turn  up  that  diary,  and  he  found  this 
entry  under  the  date  of  October  9,  1885  : — 
“  Association  Soiree,  Pi'ince’s  Hall ;  thought 
of  going,  but  did  not.”  He  thought  that 
was  a  characteristic  entry,  and  would  apply 
to  three-quarters,  or  certainly  two-thirds, 


of  those  present.  What  happened  was  this. 
A  young  fellow  coming  back  from  his  holi¬ 
day  felt  very  energetic,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  in  for  these  classes,  and  for  the 
first  two  or  three  months  there  were  more 
members  of  the  classes  than  the  visitors 
could  attend  to.  But  when  February  and 
March  Came  round  they  found  that  what 
was  a  promising  class  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  number.  He  would  impress 
upon  them  that  the  value  of  these  classes 
depended  very  much  on  the  regularity  with 
which  a  student  attended  them.  He  had 
seen  a  young  man  who  had  never  made  a 
design  before  come  to  a  class  and  make  a 
design  which  was  absolutely  bad.  After  a 
very  few  meetings,  however,  they  would  find 
that  such  a  man  would  improve  immensely. 
Therefore  he  urged  on  those  present  to  come 
to  the  classes,  however  feeble  they  might 
feel  themselves  to  be.  It  might  be  that  they 
had  never  made  a  design  before,  but  that 
did  not  matter.  If  they  came  regularly  and 
put  a  sufficient  amount  of  trouble  into  the 
work,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  session  they  would  be  in  a  totally 
different  position  to  what  they  were  before. 
Another  entry  in  his  diary  was  October  29  : — 
“Saw  the  Association  Brown  Book.  The 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  was  ‘Doorways.’” 
Mr.  Keen  had  told  them  that  the  study  of 
old  examples  was  the  right  thing  for  young 
men,  and  that  coincided  with  what  was  done 
twenty  years  ago  from  the  entry  in  the 
Brown  Book.  Turning  to  his  diary  again, 
he  noted  the  entry  : — “  November  12. 

Tuf  ton-street;  museum  full  of  smoke 
and  cold  draughts.”  That  state  of  things 
did  not  exist  now,  for  when  students 
came  there  there  were  not  only  good 
examples  to  be  seen,  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  comfort,  which  did  not 
exist1  in  the  old  days.  There  were  other 
extracts,  which  he  would  not  trouble  them 
with,  but  he  did  wish  to  impress  on  them 
the  benefits  they  could  gain  by  coming  to 
work  at  that  place  and  the  advantages  they 
would  get  by  continuing  to  work  when  they 
had  once  started.  He  remembered  meeting 
a  student  in  the  old  days  and  advising  him 
to  join  the  Association  glasses,  and  he 
replied  :  “  I  do  the  subjects  and  work  them 
out  at  home,  and  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  going  to  the  meetings.”  He  did 
not  think  that  any  man  who  went  into  his 
work  with  such  a  spirit  would  do  much, 
because  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  feel  that 
what  they  elaborated  for  themselves  would 
be  all  the  better  for  not  being  seen'.  The 
fact  was  that  a  young  man  beginning  to 
make  designs  thought  they  were  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  really  were,  and  the 
advantage  of  coming  to  such  classes  was  that 
a  man  learned  that  there  were  others  in  the 
world  who  Could  do  something  besides  him¬ 
self,  which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  a  man  could  learn.  By  attending 
the  classes  they  would  benefit  by  exposing 
their  designs  to  the  free  and  friendly 
criticism  of  their  colleagues,  and  they  would 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  others 
had  done  and  noticing  how  they  treated  the 
same  problem  in  different  ways,,  and  they 
would  probably  come  to  the  opinion  that, 
after  all,  their  own  design  was  not.  the  best. 
He  remembered  going  over  a  building  of  an 
old  fellow  student  and  noticing  some  mould¬ 
ing  he  had  done,  and  he  had  asked  him  what 
on  earth  he  did  a  thing  like  that  for,  and  he 
replied  :  “  At  the  time  I  did  it  I  thought 
it  was  the  only  possible  mode  in  which  it 
could  be  done.”  There  were,  however,  many 
ways  of  doing  it,  and  doing  it  better.  The 
advantages  of  these  classes  were  that  these 
things  were  brought  home  to  them,  and 
they  got*  the  advantages  of  companionship  in 
study.  He  remembered  asking  a  fellow 
student  in  an  office  why  he  did  not  come  to 
the  classes,  as  there  was  a  deal  of 
work,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  fun,  and  the 
man  replied  :  “  I  can  see  where  the  work  is, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  the  fun  comes  in.” 
He  could  only  advise  them  to  come,  and  if 
they  could  not  find  a  certain  amount  of  fun 
in  it  they  had  better  not  be  architects. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  that  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Bolton’s  confession  of  his  early  entry 
in  a  diary  he  felt  rather  virtuous  that  night, 
because  his  own  entry  in  the  diary  for  to-day 
would  have  been  Thought  I  would  not 
come,  but  did.”  He  was  very  glad  he  did 
come  and  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
very  well-reasoned  and  practical  paper  of 


Mr.  Keen,  with  all  of  u  - -* 

He  was  particularly  in 

Keen  on  what  he  s'aid  aboaUh  fi,h 

of  irregularity  or  little  a 

affording  suggestions,  He  wZw”  **,  u 

complaining  to  him  onCe  th"u?.  J 1 
for  a  competition,  and  ho !"Ngm 
an  abominable  site-  it  15  suck 

Ho  replied:  “fit  *8*  CM 
suggest  treatment  to  von »  ,<r>'  to  i 
making  designs  fa  to 

Keen  suggested  that  it  wouldhi  *ll,s'  Mr. 
thing  if  designs  made  there  I?  H 
for  some  special  site  as  if  AlI?.  calculat«I  j 


to  treat  it'  anew. '"He* ‘v  A? 


••  ™  wen  Kln, 

yyy  s«>d  suggestion?CCCa''V 

it  it  they  compared  it  with  reahse 
wore  made  by  the  students  auteH4 
Beaux-Arts.  There  thev  ■  a* 
problem  to  design  a  bank,  or  lh5 
that  sort,  and  were  given  no  5? d  1 
site,  or  position,  or  Chi 
duced  the  most  magnitanl  Ll™.  ■  T 
largest  possible  scale,  which  Sf!. 
built  except  in  Utopia  or  some  A,  tw 
money  would  be  of  no  consequent  A* 
There  was  of  course,  the  advaml!  fl 

K  'gmcg  M  S“P6  SK 

of  the  sublime,  but  it  did  not  fit 
well  to  deal  with  the  practical  proUeKjS 
came  before  them  in  architecture  Then  Mr 
Keen  spoke  about  the  advantage  of 
old  examples.  He  quite  agrled 
there,  with  this  limitation-that  they  shoJd 
be  studied  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
the  object  was  not  to  imitate  them,  but  in 
learn  from  them.  He  thought  liat  4, 
reason  why  they  began  studying  the  otj™ 
and  studying  ancient  examples  in  classic  ash 
Gothic  work  was  really  to  form  a  (isle 
to  form  a  perception  of  what,  was  refined 
and  what  wa-s  in  good  proportion  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  Now  the  want  of  that  was  verr 
obvious  in  some  of  the  efforts  which  engineer 
made  in  design.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  it  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  a 
really  able  paper  was  read  by  a  young 
engineer  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engmeew 
upon  the  esthetic  treatment  of  bridges  or  of 
engineering  works— he  forgot  which.  The 
paper  was  an  admirable  one;  the  principles 
were  first  rate,  and  there  was  nothing  from 
beginning  to  end  which  an  architect  would 
not  have  agreed  with.  He  got  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  that  gentleman,  who  sent  him 
the  design  of  a  bridge  which  he  had  made. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  awful  things  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  The  reason  was  that, 
although  the  engineer  had  thought  about  the 
principles  of  the  subject,  he  had  obviously 
never  been  through  the  training  that  archi. 
tects  went  through  in  studying  ancient 
works,  .  and  copying  and  drawing  them, 
by  which  they  got  their  perception  and 
architectural  tastes  developed.  That  was 
perhaps  the  most  important1  reason  for  study¬ 
ing  old  work— that  it  formed  their  taste  ant 
led  them  to  see  how  they  got  refinement  anc 
proportion,  and  how  the  designs  which  had 
not  got  these  qualities  differed  from  the 
designs  which  had  them.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  not  any  paper  on  which  to  take  notes, 
for  there  were  one  or  two  otheT  points  in  Mr. 
Keen’s  paper  which  had  struck  him,  and 
which  he  would  have  referred  to.  Taking  it 
altogether,  he  felt  that  the  student  could 
not  do  better  than  take  to  heart  what  Mr. 
Keen  had  said,  and  endeavour  to  follow  it 
as  much  as  possible.  He  had  very  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  A.  Maryon  Watson  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bolton  had 
suggested  some  reasons  why  students  should 
Come  to  those  meetings,  but  one  great  thing 
was  that1  not  only  did  they  meet  with  one 
another,  but  they  had  the  immense  privilege 
of  meeting  men  who  were  successful  archi¬ 
tects,  and  they  heard  their  ideas  about 
practical  matters.  In  an  ordinary  office  they 
might  meet  with  one  successful  man  and  get 
to  know  him  very  well,  but  if  they  came 
down  to  those  classes  and  worked  intelli¬ 
gently  they  would  probably  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  who  would  be  friends  for 
rest  of  their  lives.  . 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  _  the^  vote  or 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  said  . 
addresses  had  been  exceptionally 


and  that  bv  Mr.  Keen  was  quite  one  of «» 
best  he  had  ever  heard.  It  was  so  mm. 


best  he  naa  ever  nee™.  . .  ,  r  .  , 

so  full  of  real  good  suggestions  and 
sound  advice,  that  it  was  almost  mws>Me 
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to  know  what  special  point  to  take  up.  xxo 
could  only  advise  students  to  l’ead  it  again1 
and  thoroughly  digest  it.  There  was  one 
point  which  Mr.  Keen  emphasised  which  was 
one  that  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  referred  to  in 
that  room  the  previous  Friday  night,  and  it 
was  that  student's  when  they  were  designing 
should  accustom  themselves  to  thinking  of 
the  building  as  a  whole — seeing  it  in  per¬ 
fective,  in  the  round,  thinking  of  it  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  They  ought  not,  as  used  to 
be  the  case  in  his  young  days,  design  the 
facade  and  let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself. 
They  wpuld  never  make  a  good  design  unless 
in  their  mind’s  eye  they  could  see  all  parts 
of  the  building  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
the  inside,  and  everything  about  it.  Another 
point  touched  on  was  the  question  of  features 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  old  build¬ 
ings  and  old  work.  Anyone  who  had 
measured  old  buildings  would  find  that  a 
feature  which  looked  a  most  important  thing 
on  the.  building  was,  if  it  was  set  up 
geometrically  on  the  drawing,  reticent  and 
quiet,  and  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  it 
sank  into  the  whole  fagade  of  the  building 
when  drawn  on  paper.  If  they  took  some 
cf  the  XVIIIt'h  century  houses  they  would 
find  how  quiet  and  simple  the  old  ones  were 
compared  with  some  of  those  they  did  now, 
oven  although  they  thought  they  were  quiet 
m  themselves.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with 
Mr,  Bolton  when  he  advised  all  students  to 
coma  and  join  the  classes.  In  these  days 
MV  had  exceptional  opportunity  in  London 
to  get  the  advice  and  criticism  of  some 
of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  rising  archi- 
wts,  and  often  that  of  those  of  eminence  in 
toe  profession.  He  (the  speaker)  was 
TOght  up  in  a  small  county  town,  and 
Mill  he  joined  that  Association  he  never 
even  saw  a  sketch-book.  With  all  the  advan¬ 
ces  they  now  had,  he  could  not  under- 
a"d  .h°w  anY  student  who  was  at  all 
tentnusiastic  about  his  profession  did  not 
K41  hunself  of  the  opportunities  provided. 
J*  was  sorry  last  session  to  see  some  of  the 
asses  dwindle  down  to  five  or  six.  It  was 
lignevous  pity,  and  he  did  hope  that  this 
«ssion  they  would  have  full  classes. 

ne  vote  of  thanks  was  then  heartily 
Steea  to,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


>  meeting 


IfAGAZIXES  and  reviews. 

Mr-  Croal  Thomson 
,  chapter  of  his  series  of  articles 

j  tie  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  to  Rae- 
whose  portraits  some  fine  illus- 
Mons  are  given.  In  the  critical  estimate 
bim  we  quite  agree.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
SR  T®  chapter  of  his  essay  on 

lie  t,6rS  4rchitecture,”  taking  his  examples 
.  time  from  Mantegna,  and  very  fine 
TOtta*  examples  are.  We  doubt,  however, 
11  .  ,r,  ™ere  ls  th®  symbolical  motive  which 
e  author  assumes  in  the  broken-off"  arcade 
ulL fo^  the  background  to  the  “St. 

Pur  impression  would  be  that 
takeoff  Panted  it  because  he  liked  it,  and 
to  dim!  ti?Ue  ,arch  because  he  wished  also 
l  2tl,e  ?ky  beyond.  Partially  broken 
ELl.  -nS  a?d  entablatures  are  common  in 
nothin o ^enai ssanee  backgrounds,  and  were 
Hidclln  'TCrei  Pictorial  effect.  The 
letch®  TemPle  CuP,.  designed  by  Mr. 
oftho  vr.i  u  Presentation  from  the  Benchers 
*0  illnot  ^emPl®  to  the  King,  of  which 
railed  are  §iven-  is  what  may  be 

but  hardl^  »  'SUTnP^ous  ”  piee©  of  work. 


'ery 

—  ""••‘fr  represents  more  ’than' 
^•““P'cces  of  design  in  work  o, 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Reynold: 

on  Bv7nnT-  first  e  chapter  of  an  essav 
i  o£;  m6  craftsmanship.  Aesthetically 
Ut  laV  -Hi  the  significance  of  Byzantim 
W  ti,„  regeneration  of  craftsmanship 
tion  Tt  Cffete.  Edition  of  Roman  decora 
Greek  rpfi^aS’  1°  fact’  the  grafting  of  lat< 
power  nf  on  tb©  constructive  Wilding 
fcls  6  E?mans-  The  present  artich 
Uttural  mZ  wtb  the  most  prominent  archi 
In  tilpm°nnTnts  of  ®yzantine  type. 

^n  LB>,rhngton  Magazine  Miss  Cecilia 
K  titl(.mn*®oCes  a  series  of  articles  undei 
hlernio  ”  tj,  i0m,6  Notes  on  Medueva 
B-Vtontine  \rtranS®  meeting-ground  0 
r^ture  an  a  Norman  elements  in  archi 
•tapter  nf  cmament.  In  the  preseni 
°I!  "Lit©  of  a  XVIItl 
5tan  imnnrf  Mr.  Martin  arrives 

Portant  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 


light  under  which  Dutch  painters  of  this 
period  worked.  The  frequent  representation 
in  their  pictures  of  the  painter  working  by  a 
high  light  at  the  left  hand  constitutes  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  presumption  that  such  was  the 
light  they  habitually  worked  in,  and  (follow¬ 
ing  on  that)  leads  to  the  important  conclusion 
that  in  that  case  their  pictures  ought  to  be 
seen  by  a  side  light,  and  not1  by  a  front  or 
top  light ;  a  conclusion  which  is  being  practi¬ 
cally  followed  at  present  in  more  than  one 
museum. 

The  Berliner  Ar chit ektur welt  contains  a 
whole  series  of  illustrations  of  the  new 
Rathaus  of  Charlottenburg,  the  same  class 
of  building  as  what  we  call  in  London 
District  Council  offices.  The  exterior  shows 
a  powerful  though  somewhat  heavy  and 
gloomy  masonry  design;  there  is  some  re¬ 
markable  detail  in  the  interior,  especially  in 
the  staircase  and  the  upper  hall;  odd  and 
even  grotesque  in  places,  but  undeniably 
vigorous.  The  architects  are  MM.  Reinhardt 
.&  Siissenguth,  of  Charlottenburg. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  shows  us 
an  extraordinary  specimen  of  architectural 
originality  in  a,  building  in  the  Leipziger 
Platz  at  .  Berlin,  called  “  Warenhaus  A. 
Wertheim”  (our  German  dictionary  does  not 
supply  us  with  “Warenhaus”) — we  pre¬ 
sume  a  commercial  building.  The  lower  two 
stories  consist  of  a  great  open  arcade  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  cloister,  with  sculpture 
arranged  over  the  arches  in  a  different 
fashion  in  each  bay;  above  this  the  whole 
front  is  a  mass  of  vertical  stone  mullions 
with  lofty  narrow  lights  between,  and  a  row 
of  open  traceried  panels  at  the  top.  It  is 
a  curious  affair,  but  is  worth  looking  at. 
Professor  A.  Messel  is  the  architect. 

The  National  Review  contains  a  picturesque 
and  powerfully  written  article  by  the  Earl  of 
Ronaldshay,  entitled  "A  Visit  to  Baku.” 
Familiar  as  the  name  of  this  famous  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  district  has  long  been  in  our  ears, 
even  before  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
last  few  months,  there  are  probably  few 
Englishmen  who  have  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  region  and  of  the 
work  done  there.  Lord  Ronaldshay  has 
lifted  the  veil,  and  portrayed  for  us  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  though  lurid  spectacle.  The  town 
of  Baku,  we  are  told,  has  the  outward  indi¬ 
cations  of  prosperity,  shown  in  imposing 
stone  buildings,  shops  with  plate-glass  win¬ 
dows,  large  hotels  and  restaurants;  but  the 
country  round  is  an  arid  waste  of  scorched 
marl  without  a  blade  of  grass,  and  fresh 
water  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  water  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Beneath  the  soil  is  a  vast  mine  of  oil.  By 
merely  sticking  an  iron  tube  in  the  earth  and 
applying  a  light  to  the  upper  end  you  can 
light  a  flame  that  will  burn  for  years,  or  till 
the  tube  is  decomposed. 

“  But  curious  as  are  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  country,  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance 
has  been  infinitely  added  to  by  the  devising  hand 
of  man.  Imagine  a  stretch  of  barren  ground  from 
which  rise  hundreds  of  pyramid-shaped  towers,  all 
packed  as  closely  to  one  another  as  the  trees  of  a 
forest;  picture  to  yourself  further  a  lurid  atmo¬ 
sphere,  heavy  with  the  reek  of  oil,  and  throbbing 
with  a  wild  medley  of  sounds  almost  defying  classifi¬ 
cation— the  grunting  and  groaning  of  pulley  and 
windlass,  the  panting  of  engines,  and  a  roar  and 
hiss  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters  which  issues 
from  furnaces  where  liquid  fuel  is  in  vogue — and 
you  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  weird  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  by  the  great  oil-field  of  Balakhani. 
And  Balakhani  is  but  one  of  the  oil-fields  of 
the  Caspian.  Each  one  of  the  pryamid-like  erections, 
known  technically  as  derricks,  represents  an  oil- 
well  which  is  producing,  or  has  produced  in  its 
time,  many  tons  of  oil  a  day,  and  on  the  Ansheronsk 
peninsula  there  are  in  round  numbers  some  2,000 
of  these  erections. 

There  is  something  fascinating  in  watching  the 
operations  that  go  on  under  cover  of  a  derrick.  A 
hollow  metal  cylinder  is  let  down  a  boring,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  2.000  ft.  perhaps  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  level  of  the  oil  having 
been  reached,  the  engine  is  Reversed,  and  the 
cylinder,  now  filled  with  the  crude  product,  is 
drawn  laboriously  to  the  surface  once  more.  Here 
the  vessel  is  emptied  automatically  into  a  trough, 
whence  the  rich,  slimy-looking,  dark  green  fluid, 
with  its  glittering  pink  froth,  passes  into  reservoirs 
to  await  its  final  journey  to  the  refineries.  I  watched 
a  baler  on  the  Bibi  Eibat  field  making  its  journey 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  became  conscious  of  a  sensation  approach¬ 
ing  respect  for  an  implement  that  with  clockwork 
precision  and  regularity  was  raising  its  100  tons  of 
oil  a  day.” 

The  wells  sunk  are  only  a  few  inches  in 
diameter;  the  initial  cost  of  sinking  one  is 
somewhere  about  5,000 1. ;  and  it  has  occa¬ 
sionally  happened  that  the  accidental  fall 
of  some  implement  or  other  obstacle  has 
choked  a  well  beyond  recovery.  One 


company  occupied  several  months  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  clear  away  something  that  had  blocked 
their  well,  and  eventually  were  forced  to 
abandon  it  and  sink  a  new  well.  But  apart 
from  such  misfortunes,  the  result  of  careless¬ 
ness,  the  return  for  the  outlay  seems,  as  far 
as  the  natural  conditions  go,  to  be  imme¬ 
diate,  certain,  and  enduring.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  position,  and  the  estimated  extent  of  the 
losses  which  have  been  suffered  from  the 
recent  riots,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article.  Out  of  this  evil,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests,  good  may  come,  in  the  fact  that 
thereby  “  one  more  nail  has  been  hammered 
into  the  coffin  of  a  system  of  an  administration 
which,  neither  at  home  or  abroad,  has  shown 
itself  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  of  the 
guidance  and  government  of  a  people  which 
it  has  far  too  long  assumed.” 

Mr..  A.  C.  Benson’s  article  in  the  same 
magazine,  “  A  Stronghold  of  Art,”  is  not 
exactly  what  its  title  would  lead  one  to  ex¬ 
pect,  for  it  is  concerned  with  literary  art, 
not  with  Art  in  the  sense  usually  understood ; 
though  a  good  deal  of  his  argument  would 
apply  to  Art'  as  well  as  to  Literature.  The 
main  object  of  the  article  is  a  protest  against 
individualism  and  sensationalism  in  style, 
and  the  suggestion  that  an  Academy  of 
Letters  might  exercise  a  restraining  influence 
in  favour  of  a  severer  and  more  balanced 
manner  of  writing.  This  is  not  a  subject 
into  which  we  can  go  in  these  columns,  except 
to  remark  that  while  we  quite  agree  in  the 
general  truth  of  Mr.  Benson’s  indictment,  the 
object-lesson  afforded  by  the  French  Academy 
does  not  lead  one  to  expect  much  from  such 
an  influence.  None  of  the  successful  authors 
of  modern  France — either  those  who  deserved 
or  those  who  did  not  deserve  their  success — 
can  be  held  to  have  been  much  influenced  by 
the  French  Academy;  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  successful,  Daudet,  snapped  his  fingers 
at  it  and  insulted  it  in  a  novel  written  ad  hoc. 
But  in  regard  to  criticism  we  can  sympathise 
entirely  with  Mr.  Benson  when  he  says — 

“  What  one  desires  is  that  there  should  be 
something  central  and  authoritative.  There 
are  certain  newspapers  which  to  some  extent 
perform  the  desired  function,  but  the  best 
newspapers  tend  to  reflect  private  mannerisms 
and  prejudices.”  This  is  even  more  the  case 
in  art-criticism  than  in  literary  criticism. 
When  we  see  journals  which  profess  to  be, 
and  ought  from  their  reputation  to  be, 
centres  of  light  and  leading,  publishing  criti¬ 
cisms  in  which  everything  that  is  sane  and 
central  in  art  is  derided,  and  the  works,  of 
cranks  and  faddists  are  held  up  to  admira¬ 
tion  as  representing  the  only  serious  art.  of 
the  time,  one  must  recognise  that  art-criticism 
in  this  country  is  at  present  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  state.  But  whether  an  Academy 
of  Art- Criticism  would  mend  it,  is  another 
story. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  an  article  on 
“  Workmen’s  Trains,”  by  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Pratt,  puts  the  case  in  regard  to  them  from 
the  railway  companies’  point  of  view,  and 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  are  really  to  a  great  extent 
victimised  to  make  a  workman’s  journey 
cheap,  to  an  extent  which  is  inequitable  as 
regards  the  companies  and  pauperising  as 
regards  the  workman,  and  totally  contrary  to 
all  sound  principles  of  political  economy. 
The  cry,  he  says,  that  “  workmen  cannot 
afford  more  than  twopence  a  day  for  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  ”  is  followed  by  the  contention, 
not  that  employers  should  give  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  wages,  but  that  railway  com¬ 
panies  should  be  invited  to  regard  twopence 
a  day  as  the  recognised  amount  a  workman 
should  be  required  to  pay,  for  any  distance, 
with  trains  run  to  suit  his  convenience, 
irrespective  of  that  of  other  travellers.  The 
popular  gibe  that  there  is  “one  law. for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the.  poor  ”  is  inverted 
in  this  case,  for  the  law  is  all  for  the  poor, 
to  an  extent  which  seems  utterly  unnecessary 
and  illogical.  Our  manner  of  nursing  our 
artisans  with  cheap  trains  was  one  of  the 
points  in  the  indictment  against  the  nation 
of  our  German  ciitic  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  National  Review,  and  Mr.  Pratt’s  article 
sharpens  the  point  of  it.  In  the  same  num¬ 
ber  Miss  Clerke  gives  an  interesting  and 
masterly  review  of  our  present  stage  of 
cosmical  knowledge  and  theory,  under  the 
title  “  Evolution  in  the  Heavens  ” — an 
article  partly  suggested  by  Professor  Dar¬ 
win’s  recent  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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British  Association.  The  article  tends, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  towards  incul¬ 
cating  humility  in  the  human  mind,  as  show¬ 
ing  how  little — how  very  little — we  know 
or  even  conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  making 
and  the  condition  of  the  universe,  with  all 
our  applications  of  scientific  observation  and 
calculation  for  some  three  centuries — for 
astronomy,  properly  so  called,  is  scarcely 
older  than  that.  Coming  down  to  things 
terrestrial,  we  have  an  article  on  “  Pisa  ”  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  who  in  this  instance 
keeps  within  his  province  as  an  observer 
with  a  picturesque  literary  style,  and  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  art- 
criticism.  There  is  an  article  by  Mrs.  Ady  on 
“  A  Tomb  at  Ravenna,”  that  of  an  ancient  and 
(but  for  the  monument)  nearly  forgotten 
warrior,  Guidarello  Guidarelli,  whose  monu¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  removed  from  the 
Franciscan  church  to  the  Accademia  de 
Belle  Arti.  The  monument,  of  which  a 
photograph  is  given,  shows  a  singularly 
beautiful  recumbent  figure  in  armour,  the 
head  slightly  drooped  to  one  side  as  if  just 
dead.  It  was  well  worth  while  to  bring 
before  English  readers  an  illustration  of 
this  fine  work  of  the  Early  XVIth  century, 
which  seems  to  be  little  known.  It  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  Tullio  Lombardi. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Oswald 
Crawfurd  writes  an  article  on  what  he  calls 
“  Nature  Gardens,”  which  on  examination 
turns  out  to  be  practically  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  return  to  the  old  trick  of  artificial 
landscape  as  practised  by  the  English  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
Kent  and  Capability  Brown,  with  all  its 
childish  devices  for  artificial  scenery, 
rivulets,  etc.  We  are  really  surprised  that 
anything  so  foolish  and  involving  such  a 
complete  step  backward  in  taste  and  per¬ 
ception  should  have  been  allowed,  to  appear 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Captain  Verney  ’s 
important  suggestion  in  regard  to  a  Muni¬ 
cipal  Concert  Hall,  in  the  same  issue,  we 
have  referred  to  in  another  column  (see 
"Notes,”  page  383). 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  the 
new  Naval  Academy  buildings  at  Annapolis, 
U.S.A.,  of  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Flagg,  we  have  already 
given  a  series  of  illustrations.  The  illus¬ 
trations  given  with  this  article  are,  however, 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  give  some 
new  ideas  as  to  the  grouping  and  effect  of 
this  immense  assemblage  of  buildings. 

Harper  contains  three  illustrations  to 
Shakspeare’s  King  Henry  VI.,  by  Mr. 
Abbey,  the  accompaniment  to  the  first  part 
of  a  critical  article  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  on 
the  play  which,  as  he  says,  “is  called  Shak¬ 
speare’s,  but  is  really  Everyman’s.”  The 
literary  article  is  much  the  best  part  of  the 
performance ;  Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  do 
not  serve  to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  before 
expressed,  that  this  accomplished  artist  is 
much  more  successful  in  his  large  and  carefully 
considered  paintings  of  Shaksperean  scenes 
than  in  his  slighter  illustrations  in  black  and 
white.  The  scene  between  Talbot  and  the 
Countess  of  Auvergne,  where  the  English 
general  turns  the  tables  on  the  haughty  lady 
by  bringing  his  soldiers  in,  is  dramatic 
enough,  but  Talbot  was  never  intended  to  be 
such  a  hang- dog  looking  ruffian  as  Mr.  Abbey 
represents  him;  a  reading  quite  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  courtesy  to  the  lady  at  the  close 
of  the  scene.  The  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc 
standing  in  an  embrasure  of  the  battlements 
of  Rouen,  to  welcome  the  Dauphin  and  his 
forces,  is  fine  and  vigorous  in  design,  but  the 
artist  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
follow  the  text;  he  represents  Joan  leaning 
on  her  sword,  whereas  it  is  expressly  said 
that  she  appears  on  the  battlements  "hold¬ 
ing  out  a  burning  torch,”  which  was  the  pre¬ 
arranged  signal  to  the  Dauphin.  The  picture 
would  have  been  just  as  effective  with  the 
torch,  and  when  one  is  illustrating  Shak- 
speare  (or  what  passes  for  Shakspeare)  one 
may  just  as  well  illustrate  him  correctly. 

Scribner  contains,  under  “  The  Field  of 
Art,”  a  short  account  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
of  the  decorations  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is 
Puvis  de  Chavannes’  great  symbolical  picture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sturgis  does  full  justice,  of 
course,  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  painting, 
but  expresses  a  regret  that  so  great  a  painter 
"should  be  compelled  to  give  his  time  to 


thinking  out  these  dreamy  schemes  of  personi¬ 
fication  and  metaphor”;  and  wishes  that 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  been  commissioned, 
instead,  to  paint  four  or  five  scenes  illus¬ 
trating  the  past  history  of  the  Sorbonne. 
We  cannot  agree  with  him.  These  “  dreamy 
schemes”  serve  just  as  well  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fine  design  and  drawing  (colour  was 
not  the  artist’s  strong  point),  and  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  poetic  and  imaginative 
conception,  which  is  a  higher  aim  than  the 
painting  of  historical  incident.  The  number 
contains  a  popular  article  by  Mr.  Elmendorf 
on  “  Shrines  of  the  Desert,”  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  photographs  accom¬ 
panying,  illustrating  the  Kerouan  mosque 
and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  bits  of 
Arabian  desert  scenery  of  waste  and  oasis.. 

The  Btvue  Ginirale  contains  an  admir¬ 
able  article  under  the  title  “  Pourquoi  et 
comment  defendre  nos  Paysages.”  We  learn 
from  it  that  the  Belgian  Government  has 
established  a  “  Commission  des  Sites  et 
Monuments  Naturelsde  Caractere  Artistique,” 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  ancient  buildings  or  of  sites 
of  natural  beauty.  It  is  apparently  an  effort 
to  do  something,  but  by  official  authority 
and  not  by  private  effort,  on  the.  same  lines 
as  our  "National  Trust,”  to  which  in  fact 
reference  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  article. 
The  author,  M.  Carton  de  Wiart,  goes  at 
considerable  length,  among  other  ihings, 
into  the  question  of  railways  and  engineer¬ 
ing  works  in  general  in  their  relation  to 
natural  scenery,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  should  be  controlled  by  State  interfer¬ 
ence  to  prevent  injury  to  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hind’s  kind  of  artistic  pilgrimage, 
under  the  title  “  The  Education  of  an 
Artist,”  which  is  continued  in  The  World’s 
Work,  contains  some  good  and  enthusiastic 
writing  on  ancient  art  and  ancient  cities, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  set  of  illustrations, 
some  of  them  of  works  little  known,  at  all 
events  not  hackneyed  by  illustration. 

Knowledge  gives  its  readers  a  very  fine 
coloured  plate  illustration  of  the  corona  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  eclipse,  from  a  drawing  made 
by  Major  Baden-Powell  at  Palma;  and  there 
is  a  short  but  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Crom- 
melin  on  “The  Two  New  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,”  going  into  some  interesting  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  their 
orbits  and  of  their  relation  to  the  planet  and 
its  other  satellites. 
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COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOB.  EPSOM 
PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  designs  submitted  in  the  limited  com¬ 
petition  for  the  new  parish  church  at  Epsom 
were  exhibited  at  the  vicarage,  Epsom, 
last  week.  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  was 
appointed  assessor,  and  the  competitors  were 
Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  Bidlake,  Mr.  Mileham, 
Mr.  Temple  Moore,  Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Corlette,  Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Spooner.  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  has  made  his 
award  in  favour  of  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  &  Corlette.  The  authors  of  the 
successful  design  have  won  on  their  fine  plan 
This  shows  a  nave  and  choir  under  one  roof 
unbroken  by  a  chancel  arch,  the  wide  side 
aisles  roofed  as  if  they  have  three  transepts, 
connected  by  compartments  square  upon  plan 
in  the  manner  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice.  The 
result  is  some  interesting  roofing  above,  and 
ample  seating  accommodation  with  un¬ 
obstructed  views  of  the  pulpit  and  sanctuary 
from  the  major  portion  of  the  church  below. 
There  is  sufficient  vestry  accommodation,  and 
provision  is  made  for  procession  and  reces¬ 
sion.  A  morning  chapel  is  arranged  for  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  organ 
balances  it  on  the  north.  Externally,  the 
design  is  not  so  satisfactory.  A  rather  squat 
tower  and  spire  is  shown  on  the  north  side. 
This  will  not  be  built  at  present,  the  sum 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  at  the  offset 
being  14,000Z.,  a  sum  insufficient  to  build 
more  than  a  part  of  the  church.  The  draw¬ 
ings  showing  the  exterior  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  or  pleasing  in  colour,  and  the  design 
will  look  better  in  reality.  An  alternative 
design  on  the  same  type  of  plan  is  shown  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  but  it  is  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  winning  design,  and  would  be 
construct  and  decorate. 
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The  suggested  treatment  if  details  , 
trace™  is  remarkably  fine;  the  only  fM|  J 
the  plan,  and  that  a  serious  one  is  the « 
mg  accommodation;  too  great  a  pmo,tj™d 
seats  are  out  of  view  of  the  saucluitj  ( 


Mr.  Spooner’s  design  is  caiefullv  t] 
out,  and  illustrated  with  fine  persi* 
drawings  in  colour.  The  character  of 
work  is  somewhat  barren  and  thin,  the  t< 
particularly  showing  a  lack  of’  m8p 
design.  The  other  competitors  show  desk 
carefully  thought  out,  Mr.  Hatchard  Smi 
sending  two  alternatives  to  his  scheme,  Thi 
site  is  a  difficult  one,  the  church  having  ti 
be  built  adjoining  the  present  parish  church 
which  will  be  demolished  when  the  new  m 
is  ready  for  occupation.  The  present  churd 
is  of  no  architectural  interest,  being  an  in 
different  example  of  the  church  building  (j 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 


more  expensive  to 

As  designs,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  con-  ! 

gregational  worship,  we  like  those  of  Mr.  |  the  _  Assize  uouris  remains  to 


I  Bidlake  and  Mr.  Temple  Moore  better  than 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  ( 
Monday  evening  the  President,  Mr,  P.  ( 
Thicknesse,  delivered  his  opening  addres 
which  we  give  in  full  with  the  exception  < 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  relating  only  t 
the  affairs  of  the  Society 

“  Since  we  all  met  in  this  room  the  nux 
important  thing  that  has  occurred  in  ti 
architectural  world  has  been  the  much 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhous 
R.A. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  was,  perhaps,  the  bf 
known  and  most  respected  architect 
England;  to  the  majority  of  people  he stoo 
in  his  day  not  only  at  the  head  of  his  pr 
fession,  but  almost,  one  might  say,  as  i 
representative. 

And  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  for  n 
only  did  he  carry  out  more  great  buildinj 
than  any  architect  of  that  time,  but  wb 
they  were  finished  they  were  usually  saii 
factory,  practically  useful,  well  conceive! 
and  planned. 

The  other  side  of  his  professional  wor 
what  one  may  call  the  public  part,  is  whl 
we  architects  miss  most.  His  work  at  th 
Institute,  which,  for  so  exceptional  a  bn 
man,  was  very  great,  was  always  most  wi 
and  helpful.  His  work  in  adjudicating  con 
petitions  and  the  like  was  done  with  vigo 
and  ability.  His  grasp  of  the  subject  was  a 
great,  his  mind  so  broad  and  fair,  that 
cannot  remember  ever  hearing  any  man  cl 
his  judgment  in  question. 

We  can,  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  remaaB 
all  this  of  him,  but  to  those  who  had  U 
honour  to  meet  him  it  would  seem  very  mi 
if  I  did  not  speak  of  his  great  persona « 
his  strength  of  character,  and,  above  all, 
his  wonderful  personal  charm,  tie  was  i 
entirely  delightful  that  even  *'>  f  ™ 
it  necessary  to  say  unpleasant 
found  oneself  forgetting  the  unpleasant^ 
in  the  charming  way  lie  had  said  «■ 

Although  all  this  Personal  gna  ws 
charm  was  his,  he  did  not,  B J*  » 
easily  have  done,  make  his  TO  “  .  1  ( 
by  it.  It  was  entire  j  bj r  to  « 
bird  work  that  he  wt  his 
up  on  the  ladder  of  .to*. »  ,3 
man  he  won  his  first  import  ,  ’ 

the  Assize  Courts  .u  M  l* 
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be  judged  at  your  leisure.  Of  the  work  to 
obtain  it  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that, 
having  almost  completed  the  drawings  tor 
the  competition,  three  weeks  before  the  time 
for  sending  them  in,  he  thought  of  a  better 
arrangement  of  plan  which  necessitated  the 
remodelling  and  redrawing  of  the  whole 
design.  This  he  did,  working,  I  was  told, 
almost  continuously  night  and  day  to  com¬ 
plete  before  the  appointed  time. 

1  said  this  competition  placed  him  high 
up  in  his  profession,  and  I  suppose  the  other 
great  Manchester  civic  building,  the  town 
hall,  which  is  certainly,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  thing  he  ever  did,  placed  him  at 
least  on  equality  with  the  biggest  men  of 
his  day.  Still  young,  he  was  very  much  in 
advance  of  his  times,  but  fashions  change, 
and,  in  his  older  years,  he  was  regarded  by 
a  large  section  of  his  profession  as  having 
been  left  behind. 

I  was  talking  to  a  well-known  architect — 
a  man  considerably  younger  than  Mr.  Water- 
house — of  him  one  day,  and,  in  speaking  of 
his  versatility,  he  said  ‘  He  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  water-colour  painters,  and,  if  he  had 
wished,  he  might  have  been  a  very  first-rate 
accountant.’  It  was,  I  should  say,  speaking 
from  my  knowledge  of  his  work,  for  I  knew 
him  very  slightly  personally,  probably  a  very 
accurate  judgment  of  the  man,  for,  add  to 
these  qualities  his  powers  as  a  constructor, 
they  were  no  doubt  reason  enough  for  the 
success  of  any  man  as  an  architect.  And  I 
think  it  was  these  two  opposite  qualities — the 
artistic  and  the  very  practical  and  common- 
sensible — that  undoubtedly  made  Waterhouse 
what  he  was,  and  also  it  was  between  these 
two  rocks  that  he  tried  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  and  if  he  did  not  ever  strike  on 
either,  I  think  he  was  often  very  nearly 
doing  so.  His  love  of  colour  and  of  beauty 

form  was  often  tempered  too  much,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  buildings,  by  his 
great  practical  commonsense,  and  he  'often 
failed  to  find  a  beautiful  way  out  of  his 
difficulties.  But  that  the  colour  was  there, 
and  was  well  balanced,  no  one  can  deny  who 
enticises  his  work  with  an  open  mind. 

Here  I  think  is  one  great  lesson  we  may 
learn  from  the  study  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
work.  Colour  and  form  are,  of  course,  the 
two  greatest  things  an  architect  has  to  work 
with,  and  we  do  not  at  present  give  colour 
its  proper  value  in  our  designs.  I  do  not 
think  in  England  externally  it  has  ever  been 
considered  enough.  It  is  curious  that,  with 
our  comparatively  dull  skies  and  general 
colouring,  this  should  be  the  case. 

Here  in  Liverpool  we  are  prevented  to  a 
certain  extent  because  of  the  dirt  which 
accumulates  on  any  material  which  has  not  a 
rw!  surface.  But  our  work  is  not 

confined  to  Liverpool,  and  in  the  country  we 
S'  *  am  sure,  take  colour  more  into 
consideration. 

Biit  even  in  Liverpool,  ought  we  not  to  try 
ttt  1  l  6  ^*is  problem  of  colour,  as  Mr. 

:  erh°use  tried  to  ?  A  monumental  build- 
„  ,  ™ust  be  stone  we  say,  to  go  black  in 

year,  and  then  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
and  smoke  and  dust;  in  fact,  we  run 
2  from  pour  difficulty,  and  don’t  find  out 
K\o£  overcoming  it.  Waterhouse  did 
brLlA.  •+  USmg  terra-cotta  and  hard  red 
an,!  a’u  was  mosb  sensible  and  practical, 
in  nnr  +  ’  ,at  ^st,  left  us  some  brightness 
would  ^eejS-  Cannot  we  find  a  way  that 
met„n' 1"trofduce  a  brightness  without  the 
look  rv,  smdace-  and  yet  make  our  buildings 
l„f-nUm!ntal?  Tt  can’t  be  merely  that 
of  a  L!f  not .monumental— it  is  a  question 
to  if c  gn  sulfabJe)  both  in  scale  and  colour. 

WK  PJ^Pose,  and  position, 
at  Wt  \this  is  possib]e  or  not  we  may 
as  will  Pv!lt  as  ™ucb  colour  as  we  like  and 
•  guss  Lw™011156!  ?ith  the  Sreen  of  the 
or  own  *  ?elS  and  blue  sky  in  our  country 
I  work-  1  speak  of  this  be- 

turn  nf  tv  *  .see  a  tendency  to  another 
tectnro  ^h!°.n  “  even  our  country  archi- 
variablA  „  .bl0.n  ™  architecture  is  almost  as 
have  veerod  in/adj?s’  bats>  and  some  of  us 
from  iwik  -°?  y  sb£htly  at  present,  perhaps, 
cast  *K*bn4“d  red  tdes  to  drab  rough- 
is  to  pai1 n}’  and  blu®  slates,  and  what 

«mnd it?  S1hallvwe  g0  flirther 

_  or  Back  to  more  colour? 

Waterhnw  d°jUb-  tbat  a  g°od  deal  of  Mr. 
came  abn,!*  u  d®®ire  for  .colour  in  building 
of  dreaJiness  of  the  streets 

P  °1,  his  birthplace,  and  Manchester, 


where  he  began  his  work.  Think  of  this 
place  in  those  days — dreary  enough  even  now. 
But  fancy  the  dulness  of  a  place  with  no 
buildings  worth  speaking  of  but  the  town 
hall  and  Custom-house,  and  even  they,  from 
a  colour  point  of  view,  dull  and  dirty !  And 
almost  all  the  rest  poor,  mean,  Early  Vic¬ 
torian  houses,  without  a  single  spark  of 
pleasantness  or  colour  on  their  outsides,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there,  I  suppose,  by  the  red, 
blue,  and  green  bottles  in  the  chemists’  shops, 
and  one  or  two  bright  red  lamps  of  the 
doctors’  houses.  I  fear  we  may  be  going 
back  to  this  deadly  dull  building.  I  can’t 
really  call  it  architecture.  We  may  vary  it 
by  a  cast-iron  church,  painted  and  sanded, 
as  the  1830  men  did. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  in  your  hands,  it  is  your 
responsibility  if  we  sink  so  low. 

We  are  inclined,  I  think,  by  our  method 
of  working,  to  give  form  more  than  its 
proper  place  in  architecture.  We  draw  our 
designs  in  pencil,  and  too  often  don’t  even 
attempt  to  colour  them  at  all,  and  if  we  do 
we  colour  from  a  labelled  paint-box — brick, 
stone,  wood,  lead — not  labelled  as  it  used  to 
be  in  words,  but  in  our  thoughts,  and  our 
colouring  gives  no  idea  of  what  the  material 
will  really  look  like  when  the  building  is 
finished. 

Why  not  try  to  work  our  designs  in  colour, 
and  make  the  colour  in  some  sort  like  the 
reality?  I  am  not  speaking  of  finished  draw¬ 
ings  coloured  for  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  but  our  own  little  first  design.  We 
should  think  of  the  colour  more  then,  and 
give  it  its  proper  place  with  form,  scale,  and 
texture,  instead  of  rather  shunting  it,  and  (if 
we  can)  having  none — perhaps  because  we  can 
only  manage  the  reds  and  yellows  of  brick 
and  stone. 

Perhaps  colour  has  got  too  much  hold  of 
me  just  now,  for  I  wrote  this  address  with 
the  blue  Atlantic  breaking  at  my  feet,  the 
sunshine  playing  on  the  green  grass  and  red 
fern,  and  the  only  shadows  the  black,  frown¬ 
ing  cliffs,  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  the 
white  spray  that  sprang  suddenly  a  100  ft. 
or  so  in  the  air,  giving  brilliant  light  where 
but  a  moment  ago  was  only  darkness.” 


MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
HOUSING  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

An  important  conference  of  local  authorities 
and  others  interested  in  the  housing  question 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Sheffield,  on  Saturday,  October  7. 
Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  M.P.,  presided,  and  there 
were  present  some  200  representatives  of 
county  and  local  authorities,  including  the 
West  Riding  County  Council,  the  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  Barnsley,  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
Brighouse,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Doncaster, 
Huddersfield,  Keighley,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester.  Mansfield,  Rotherham,  Retford, 
and  Sheffield]  the  Urban  District  Councils  of 
Handsworfch,  Hoyland  Nether,  Mexboro’, 
Penistone,  Swinton,  and  Wath-upon-Dearne. 
The  following  societies  were  represented  : — 
The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  the  National 
Housing  Reform  Council,  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Engineers,  the  Co-partnership 
Tenants’  Housing  Council,  the  Bournville 
Village  Trust,  and  the  Garden  City  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ltd. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Jonas, 
J.P.),  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  they  had  met  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  practical  men  and  women  had  found 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  attempt  to  furnish 
better  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The 
resolution  to  be  moved  dealt  with  three  dis¬ 
tinct  points  of  the  housing  problem  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas.  First,  the  power  which  the  local 
authorities  should  have  for  purchasing  land ; 
second,  the  restrictions  which  should  be  put 
upon  the  construction  of  houses  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  community;  and  third,  the 
relaxation  of  the  building  by-laws  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  centre  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Lever  (Port  Sunlight)  opened 
a  discussion  on  the  development  of  suburban 
areas.  He  said  that,  being  a  conference  of 
local  authorities,  he  understood  that  they 
must  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  range 
of  possibilities  and  powers  already  obtained 
by  local  authorities,  and  avoid  all  schemes  of 
development  having  for  their  object  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  biggest  possible  commercial  profit, 


regardless  of  health  and  overcrowding.  In 
short,  not  what  would  pay  the  best  in  cash 
possessions,  but  what  would  pay  the  com¬ 
munity  best  in  improved  vitality,  health, 
happiness  and  well-being  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  doing  this  they  ought  not 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  rates  and 
taxes,  local  and  imperial,  were  already 
strained  to  the  point  of  hindering  the  progress 
and  devlopment  of  the  country.  Sound 
finance  was  at  the  root  of  all  real  welfare 
work,  and  therefore  they  must  so  arrange 
their  scheme  that,  whilst  avoiding  the  will-o’- 
the-wisp  of  cash  profit  advantages,  they  did 
not  get  caught  in  the  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments  of  increased  burdens  on  the  already 
overburdened  ratepayers.  He  need  not 
take  up  much  time  in  proving  that 
life  in  suburbs  was  infinitely  more  healthy 
than  in  towns.  The  death  rate  for 

suburban  areas  was  12  to  14  per  1,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  20  to  25  per  1,000  in  the  centres 
of  towns  and  cities  where  no  overcrowding 
existed,  and  the  death  rate  mounted  up  to 
30  to  50  per  1,000  in  the  most  congested  areas. 
If  the  figures  of  garden  cities  might  be 
accepted  as  normal,  they  indicated  a  state  of 
good  health  that  would  enable  succeeding 
generations  to  live  to  140  years  of 

age  at  Bournville,  and  to  110  years 

at  Port  Sunlight.  But  not  only  were 

suburban  areas  able  to  show  a  low 
death  rate,  they  also  showed  a  higher  birth 
rate,  all  pointing  to  life  in  suburban  areas 
being  suited  to  mankind.  There  was  another 
important  consideration.  We  were  paying  a 
great  many  millions  annually  on  the  education 
of  our  children,  but  the  country  would  never 
get  adequate  results  in  return  unless  and 
until  our  children  were  living  under  healthy 
conditions.  It  was  true  we  had  spent  millions 
of  pounds  in  demolishing  slum  areas  and  re¬ 
building  barrack -like  blocks  of  dwellings;  but 
all  this  enormous  outlay  could  never  produce 
conditions  of  health  equal  to  those  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  suburban  areas.  The  real  remedy, 
and  only  one,  was  dispersion  from  the  centre 
and  development  of  suburban  areas,  and  he 
congratulated  Sheffield  on  leading  the 
way  by  having  already  purchased  two 
estates  with  this  object.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  could  not  accomplish  this  dis¬ 
persion  because  the  very  basis  of  a 
successful  dispersion  depended  on  the.  posses¬ 
sion  of  three  requisites  which  municipalities 
could  provide  more  readily  and  efficiently 
than  they  could  be  provided  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  These  three  requisites  were  cheap 
money,  cheap  land,  and  cheap  rapid  transit. 
Thanks  to  the  various  Acts  passed  relating 
to  the  housing  of  the  people,  municipalities 
could  borrow  money  for  acquisition  of 
suburban  areas  within  or  without  their 
boundaries,  and  so  were  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  money  required  at  the  very  cheapest 
possible  rate.  Private  enterprise  could  not 

compete  with  this.  Calculating  that  the 

suburban  area  had  cost,  say,  200Z.  per 
acre,  interest  at,  say,  3^  per  cent., 
and  sinking  funds  to  repay  m  eighty 
years  would  amount  to  11.  Is.  per  acre 

per  annum.  The  extra  cost  of  width  of 
avenues  and  roadways  could,  be  met.  by  the 
higher  price  per  acre  building  sites  on 

these  handsome,  wide  roads  would  command. 
The  next  question  was — should  the  munici¬ 
palities  build  the  houses  or  lease  the  land  for 
building  purposes  ?  Experience  had  not  shown 
that  municipal  building  had  always  proved 
successful,  whilst  the  capital  required  would 
be  enormous,  and  the  risk  a  speculative  one. 
If  trade  at  any  time  were  bad,  and  houses 
became  empty,  the  burden  on  other  property- 
owners  and  the  ratepayers  generally  would 
become  unbearable.  Still,  if  no  other  course 
were  possible,  the  risk  must  be  taken  for  tne 
many  other  advantages  accruing  to  the  whole 
community  in  health  and  social  betterment. 
But,  fortunately,  there  was  another  course 
open  which  was  free  from  any  speculative 
element,  and  that  would  be  infinitely  more 
profitable  to  the  municipality,  and  requiring 
less  than  one-third  the  capital.  He  suggested 
that  the  municipalities  should  let  the  land  at 
a  ground  rent  based  on  cost  price  for  a 
lease  of  ninety-nine  years  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  or  even  single  house  plots,  and 
offer  to  advance  up  to  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  building  houses,  but 
with  a  limit  of  not  exceeding  100L 
to  be  advanced  on  any  one  house.  This 
would  provide  just  the  little  help  that 
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was  required  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
in  building.  The  financing  of  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  of  house  building  would  be  easily 
arranged,  partly  by  mortgage  and  partly  by 
credit,  and  partly  by  the  builder’s  own 
private  capital.  The  effect  would  be  imme¬ 
diate  and  powerful.  Trade  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  as  never  before,  fresh  population  would 
be  attracted  to  the  town,  overcrowding  at 
the  centre  would  be  relieved,  and  slum  pro¬ 
perty  would  fall  in  value  and  lie  a  drug  on 
the  market.  The  security  would  be  absolute. 
At  200Z.  per  acre,  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  land  came  to  7Z.  Is.  per  acre  per 
annum ;  this,  at  ten  houses  to  the  acre,  would 
be  14s.  Id.  per  house,  and  at  twelve  houses 
to  the  acre  11s.  9d.  per  house.  At  ten  houses 
to  the  acre,  costing  400Z.  each,  100Z.  per  house 
could  be  advanced,  and  at  twelve  houses  to 
the  acre,  each  costing  200Z.,  50Z.  could  be 
advanced.  The  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
sinking  fund  over  eighty  years,  would  amount 
to  3Z.  10s.  6d.  per  annum  on  the  larger 
houses,  and  1Z.  15s.  3d.  on  the  smaller. 
Adding  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the 
land,  the  annual  cost  of  each  would  be 
4 Z.  4s.  7d.  for  the  larger,  and  2Z.  7s.  for  the 
smaller  houses.  The  ground  rents  would 
be  perfectly  secure.  As  to  the  capital 
required,  no  investment  that  England 
could  make  imperially  or  nationally 
would  make  so  large  a  return.  If  it 
were  done  on  sound  financial  lines  it  would 
relieve  the  ratepayer  and  taxpayer  rather 
than  add  to  their  burdens,  would  place  garden 
homes  within  the  reach  of  all,  would  make  it 
easy  for  an  artisan  to  become  the  builder 
and  owner  of  his  own  home,  and,  greatest  of 
all,  would  be  the  means  of  producing  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  and  young  children 
that  would  be  able  to  uphold  the  prestige 
of  our  race  the  world  over. 

Councillor  T.  Shaw  (Sheffield)  moved  that 
this  conference  of  local  authorities  and  asso¬ 
ciations  interested  in  housing  problems  is  of 
opinion  that  greater  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  laying-out  and  development  of 
suburban  areas,  and  that  more  extensive 
powers  in  relation  thereto  should  be  conferred 
upon  and  exercised  by  local  authorities,  and 
particularly  (1)  that  the  erection  of  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings  by  local  authorities  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas  under  part  3  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes'  Act,  1890,  which,  where 
carried  out,  has  proved  generally  successful, 
should  be  further  encouraged  and  extended, 
and  for  this  purpose  powers  should  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  such  authorities  to  buy  land 
whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs,  and 
to  hold  the  same  pending  the  development  of 
the  neighbourhood;  (2)  that  further  powers 
should  be  conferred  upon  and  exercised  by 
local  authorities  to  ensure  the  planning 
generally  of  suburban  areas  so  as  to  secure 
healthful  surroundings  and  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  garden  space  to  each  house,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  erection  on  such  areas  of 
closely  crowded  dwellings,  which  will  soon 
become  insanitary;  and  (3)  that  whei’e  such 
powers  are  exercised,  provision  should  be 
made  for  some  of  the  more  stringent  require¬ 
ments  of  the  building  by-laws  (except  such 
as  are  necessary  for  purposes  of  sanitation 
and  health,  and  for  securing  adequate 
stability  of  the  buildings),  to  be  modified  in 
the  case  of  workmen’s  dwellings  erected  in 
suburban  areas. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Aldridge  (secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Association) 
seconded  the  resolution.  They  should  aim  at 
housing  the  people,  not  warehousing  them. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  Germany, 
but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Germany 
had  been  overpraised. 

Miss  8.  Gurney  (London,  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Co-partnership  Housing  Tenants’  Council) 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add  after  the 
word  “  purpose  ”  in  clause  1  of  the  resolution, 
‘‘and  for  that  of  leasing  such  land  for  the 
development  of  estates  to  societies  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  German  societies  of  public  utility.” 
She  claimed  these  societies  combined  the 
advantages  of  public  and  personal  control. 

Councillor  Nettlefold  (Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Housing  Committee)  seconded 
the  amendment.  He  did  not  believe  in  muni¬ 
cipal  house  building  until  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  driven  to  it.  He  felt  that  corporations 
could  not  possibly  solve  this  problem  them¬ 
selves,  they  must  have  the  assistance  of  others. 
His  experience  was  that  private  enterprise 
had  not  always  had  fair  play.  It  had  often 
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been  left  alone  to  do  this  work  in  its  own 
way,  and  then  been  found  fault  with  because 
the  work  was  badly  done.  It  ought  to  be 
looked  after,  and  directed,  and  kept  straight. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barlow  (Bournville)  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  our  cities  should  be  developed, 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  landowner  or  the 
builder,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Bournville  was  built  by 
Mr.  Cadbury  with  a  clear  conception  of  what 
he  wanted  to  bring  about.  The  one  essential 
condition  he  laid  down  was  that  every  house, 
however  small,  should  have  its  own  garden. 
There  was  an  enormous  demand  for  houses 
of  the  Bournville  type.  Applications  were 
constantly  flowing  in,  and  they  rarely  saw  a 
house  to  let.  They  did  not  attribute  this  to 
the  fact  that  their  rents  were  lower  than  the 
surrounding  districts,  for  they  were  fair  com¬ 
mercial  rents.  It  was  not  because  they  were 
pauperising  the  tenants  that  the  houses  were 
sought  after,  but  because  they  had  rural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  their  own  gardens.  The  most 
successful  gardeners  in  Bournville  were  men 
who  had  spent  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
lives  in  Birmingham,  never  handling  a  spade 
before  they  went  there.  Those  were  the  men 
who  won  the  prizes  at  the  flower  shows,  and 
whose  gardens  were  the  sight  of  Bournville. 

Mr.  F.  Litchfield  (London,  secretary  of  the 
Co-partnership  Tenants’  Housing  Council)  con¬ 
sidered  corporations  should,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  buy  up  all  the  suitable  land  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  the  people.  He  believed 
many  landowners  would  be  prepared  to  let 
corporations  have  their  land  at  a  fair  price 
if  they  knew  the  workers  were  going  to 
have  the  benefit,  and  not  building  speculators. 
He  admitted  that  they  had  not  solved  the 
problem  when  they  provided  a  house  at 
5s.  6d.  a  week.  The  great  need  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  house  at  a  rent  of  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

Mr.  Blanchard  (Sheffield  Federated  Health 
Association)  thought  it  an  .illogical  position 
for  a  municipality  to  take  up  of  buying  the 
land  and  then  of  looking  round  for  someone 
else  to  take  it  off  their  hands.  He  held  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  develop 
the  land,  and  build  on  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

Councillor  White  ley  (Sheffield)  complained 
that  the  municipalities  were  hampered  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  by  the  restrictions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Adams  (secretary,  first  Garden  City) 
asserted  that  in  Manchester  the  whole  of  the 
suburbs  were  being  developed  in  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  way,  and  slums  were  being  created 
in  the  suburbs  faster  than  they  were  being 
cleared  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  local 
opinion  in  Manchester  was  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  housing  experiment  on  the  Blackley  hous¬ 
ing  estate  was  not  a  success,  and  they  would 
be  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  it. 

Councillor  J.  Fildes  (Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Housing  Committee)  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Adams.  The  Blackley  estate  was  four  miles 
from  the  city,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  put  up  at  once 
150  houses  at  rents  of  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  4d. 
per  week.  They  finished  those  houses  a  year 
ago,  and  he  was  delighted  to  say  they  had 
now  134  of  those  150  houses  let.  As  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Housing  Committee,  he  could  say 
they  were  delighted  with  their  purchase, 
which  was  ultimately  going  to  be  a  benefit 
to  Manchester.  They  went  to  the  first 
Garden  City  when  they  began  at  Blackley, 
but  they  learnt  nothing.  There  were  no 
workmen’s  houses  there,  but  they  could  show 
them  to  Mr.  Adams  at  Blackley. 

Mr.  Morris  (Liverpool)  said  he  had  been 
over  this  Garden  City,  which  was  so 
much  boasted  of,  and  it  was  so  jerry-built 
that  in  thirty  years  it  would  be  a  howling 
wilderness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  in  reply,  referred  to 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  criticism  that  it  was  illogi¬ 
cal  for  corporations  not  to  build.  He  had 
sympathy  with  reform,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  great  restraint.  Why  stop  where 
suggested?  Why  not  be  their  own  builders? 
Why  not  have  their  own  quarries  and  get 
their  own  slates  ?  Why  not  have  their  own 
brickyards  and  make  their  own  bricks?  His 
suggestion  was  that  they  should  begin  with 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  leasing 
would  give  them  what  they  required.  They 
might  learn  with  advantage  in  this  respect 
from  the  great  landowners  who,  instead  of 
building,  leased  their  lands  to  others. 
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to  this  question  from  other  branches  JB 
general  question  of  the  social  refom,  £ 
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advocated  housing  reform,  and  it  ms  a  mat 
consolation  and  pleasure  to  know  that  n 
nittny  people  had  seen  this  matter  in  its 
light,  and  were  energetically  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  this  reform  by  practical  im pro," 
ment  in  their  various  cities  and  counties  He 
sympathised  very  strongly  with  what  was 
said  by  Councillor  Whiteley  upon  the  in¬ 
judicious  interference  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter.  What  we  wanted  was » 
much  greater  discretion  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  to  purchase  and  use  land  as  best 
in  the  interests  of  the  community.  In  Ger¬ 
many  there  was  less  interference  bv  the 
central  authority  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  such  as  there  was  came  from  a  more 
enlightened  class  of  reformers  who  had 
studied  these  things  to  better  purpose.  The 
meddlesome  interference  of  persons  who  were 
ill-acquainted  with  the  local  necessities  was  a 
great  evil,  and  was  one  of  the  obstructions 
to  reform  which  everyone  should  contend 
against. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Socim.-The 
annual  report  of  this  Society  shows  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Society, 
the  Fellows  now  numbering  fifty-seven,  and 
the  Associates  sixty-three,  a  total  of  120, 
compared  with  113  last  year.  There  are  two 
Honorary  Fellows  and  eleven  Honorary 
Associates.  The  number  of  students  is 
forty-one,  an  increase  of  five,  The 
report  states  that,  in  the  death,  which 
occurred  on  March  4,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Denville  Barry,  the  Society  has  lost 
its  last  foundation  member.  Mr.  Barry 
was  one  of  nineteen  who  met  at  the  Lyceum. 
Bold-street,  on  March  1.  1848.  and  passed 
the  following  resolution  “  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  the  establishment  of 
an  architectural  society  would  be  productive 
of  benefit  generally  to  the  profession,  and 
is  therefore  highly  desirable,"  Mr,  Barry 
himself  seconded  the  subsequent  resolution 
appointing  the  first  executive  committee.  In 
a  further  paragraph  we  read  with  interest 
that  the  Council  have  had  under  consideration 
the  desirability  of  founding  a  travelling 
studentship  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  order  more 
fully  to  carry  but  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  Standing 
Committees,  an  Educational  Committee  to 
take  charge  of  all  matters  affecting  education, 
and  a  Professional  Practice  Committee  to  take 
an  active  part  in  regard  to  local  competitions 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  profession. 


vIBrary,  Gainsborough.  The  new  pubbo 
ary  at  Gainsborough,  erected  at  a  « 
30Z.,  was  opened  on  the  4th 
nes  Marshall,  J.P.  Messrs  Scorer  iCtoNj 
Lincoln,  were  the  architects  the  contractor 
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jfit'to  Pears  tUjo. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  POSITION. 

Ur.  Ruskin  had  not  favoured  them 
[  lately  with  anything  architectural.  The 
piazza,  of  St.  Mark  had  been  abandoned  for 
Trafalgar-square ;  and  they  had  been  rather 
I  startled  to  hear  that  Mr.  Maclise  not  only 
I  paints  badly,  but  that  he  does  it  on  pur¬ 
pose.  He  believed  that  he  was  justified  in 
I  saying  that  they  would  shortly  see  a  build- 
I  ing  in  the  north  of  England  erected  from  Mr. 
I  Ruskin’s  designs,  with  the  constructive 
I  assistance  of  an  architect.  He  (the  chair- 
I  man),  for  one,  was  delighted  to  hear  it.  They 
I  were  rather  tired  of  his  singular  recipes,  and 
were  anxious  to  see  the  pudding  itself.  Let 
I  them  wish  it  every  success,  and  may  it  be 
I  as  rich  and  juicy  as  the  mind  that  made  it. 

But  if  it  should  turn  out  a  failure,  if  it 
I  should  prove  flat,  crude,  and  indigestible, 

|  then,  by  every  architectural  stomach  in  the 
kingdom,  they  would  not  spare  him.  The 
excuse  about  the  Edinburgh  windows,  “that 
he  did  not  care  to  perpetuate  them,”  would 
not  avail  him  now.  They  were  much  in  want 
of  new  books,  treatises,  or  other  information 
on  new  modes  of  construction.  They  had 
recently  adopted  so  many  new  applications  of 
material,  that  the  old  and  valuable  treatises 
I  on  the  strength  of  materials  were  not  enough. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  well-conducted  ex- 
I  periments  on  bent  timber  and  laminated  ribs 
would  be  of  incalculable  value,  and  they 
were  strangely  deficient,  even  now,  in  proper 
information  with  regal'd  to  boiler  plate 
I  girders.  If  it  were  not  presumptuous,  he 
I  would  there  make  a  humble  suggestion  to  a 
senior  society.  It  was  no  secret  that  the 
I  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  intended 
I  shortly  to  remove  to  other  premises.  It 
I  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  profession 
I  generally  if  these  premises  should  contain  a 
I  l  3  or-  °^er  °Pen  space  fitted  up  with  an 
I  hydraulic  press  and  other  apparatus,  where 
I  architects  would  find  facilities  for  making  ex- 
I  periments  on  building  materials.  The  only 
I  place  where  an  architect  could  prosecute  such 
I  v^j1'0*168  Vas  a  Guilder’s  yard,  and  the 
I  ,  ,,.r. was  just  the  man  to  whom  the  archi¬ 
tect  did  not  wish  to  be  under  obligation.  As 
I  the  report  had  told  them,  they  were  about  to 
I  demoralise  their  seniors  to  set  on  foot  a  public 

■  architectural  examination  and  an  honorary 

■  diploma.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  some- 
I  PWTwptaous  in  a  junior  society  to  take 
I  “e  hrst  step  in  such  a  matter;  but  that  was 
I  Nrely  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case.  The  in- 
I  stltutlon  of  a  public  architectural  examina¬ 


tion  must  be  the  work  of  the  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  but  it  was  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  student  strongly  to  insist  on  its  neces¬ 
sity.  He  knew  well  that  in  these  days  of  free 
trade  it  would  be  idle  to  insist  upon  that  ex¬ 
amination  being  a  compulsory  one,  nor  was 
that  necessary.  To  say  that  no  man  could 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  a  parapet, 
or  the  construction  of  a  chimney-pot,  without 
having  passed  an  examination,  would  be 
manifestly  absurd,  and  he  had  often  heard 
this  kind  of  argument  used  against  examina¬ 
tions  altogether.  Let  the  examination  only 
be  a  good  one,  and  a  stiff  one — let  the 
“  pluckmgs  ”  be  tolerably  numerous,  and  he 
was  sure  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
a  penal  law  to  create  candidates. — Report  of 
Architectural  Association  meeting,  The 
Builder,  October  13,  1855. 
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3Ilustrattons. 

DESIGN  FOR  A  COVERED  BRIDGE. 
HIS  design  is  modelled  on  a  famous 
bridge  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
meant  to  occupy  a  position  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions. 

The  materials  intended  were  stone,  with 
stone  vault  ribs  and  brick  filling,  and  a 


timber  roof,  lead  covered.  One  end  of  the 
bridge  abuts  against  the  college  buildings, 
and  the  other  is  flanked  by  large  octagonal 
turrets,  finished  with  ornamental  roofs. 

The  large  traceried  windows  were  intended 
to  be  left  open,  and  the  small  buttresses 
subdividing  them  run  up  through  the  pierced 
parapet  and  carry  small  figures. 

The  main  buttresses  are  ornamented  with 
niches  and  figures,  and  finish  above  the 
parapet  with  traceried  heads. 

Robert  Atkinson. 


DESIGN  FOR  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS, 
PARIS. 

We  have  referred  briefly,  in  former  issues, 
to  the  two  successive  exhibitions  of  competi¬ 
tion  drawings  for  the  best  plans  for  artisans’ 
dwellings  which  have  been  held  in  Paris,  and 
which  were  promoted  by  the  “  Fondation 
Rothschild,”  a  company,  as  we  understand, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  new 
movement  in  the  provision  of  well-planned 
model  dwellings  to  be  erected  in  Paris.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  give,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  architect,  M.  Adolphe  A.  Rey,  some 
illustrations  of  his  design  which  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  the  competition.  We  give  a 
plate  showing  one  of  the  main  pavilions  to  a 
pretty  large  scale,  and  a  reproduction  of  the 


First  Premiated  Design  for  Artisans’  Dwellings,  Paris  ( Fondation  Rothschild  Competition ).  By  M.  Adolphe  A.  Rey. 
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ground  plan  and  one  of  the  upper  plans, 
which  latter  are  mainly  repetitions  of  one 
scheme  on  successive  floors.  We  give  also  a 
small  illustration  on  the  page,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  main  portion  of  the  long  face 
towards  the  Rue  de  Prague. 

The  Fondation  Rothschild  was  started  not 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  one  of  its  first 
efforts  was  to  arrive  at  the  creation  of  types 
to  be  followed  in  this  class  of  buildings;  for 
which  purpose  its  two  competitions  were 
organised.  The  first  competition  was  a 
sketch  one  only,  and  from  this  the  authors 
of  twenty-five  of  the  sets  were  selected  to 
enter  into  a  second  Competition  with  more 
detailed  drawings.  Among  these  M.  Rey’s 
design  was  awarded  the  first  premium. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  buildings  are  arranged 
so  as  to  leave  three  open  courts  planted  with 
trees,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each 
side.  The  buildings  were  laid  out  on  the 
plan  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  of  the 
best  angles  at  which  to  place  the  buildings 
so  as  to  secure  a  natural  ventilation  by  the 
movement  of  the  air,  and  to  have  no  close  or 
stagnant  corners. 

The  stairs  were  regarded  by.  the  architect 
as  very  important  agents  in  assisting  ventila¬ 


tion,  and  are  planned  partly  with  that  object  ; 
being  regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  street. 

All  the  stories  are  3  metres  (nearly  10  ft.) 
in  clear  height,  and  are  all  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  windows  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ceiling.  The  water-closets  are  all  grouped 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  outer  air — a 
commonplace  in  England,  but  apparently  a 
novelty  in  French  planning,  as  attention  is 
specially  called  to  it. 

In  regard  to  laundry  work  M.  Rey  objects 
strongly  to  the  practice  of  forming  general 
washing  and  drying-rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  which  are  generally,  he  says,  places 
where  confusion  reigns.  He  gives,  instead,  a 
little  drying  closet  in  connexion  with  each 
habitation,  open  to  the  air,  but  covered 
against  rain.  Each  habitation  is  warmed  by 
a  “  canalisation  centrale  ”  of  warmed  air,  sup¬ 
plied  from  radiators  situated  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  architect  is  of  opinion  that  this 
method  is  a  considerable  economy  in  saving 
the  building  of  chimneys  and  chimney-stacks, 
which  is  no  doubt  true,  though  we  should 
have  thought  most  of  this  economy  was  nearly 
balanced  by  the  cost  of  the  caloriferes  and 
the  heating  channels.  M.  Rey  adds — “  Quant 
a  la  salubrite  du  logement  et  le  bien-etre  des 


locataires,  la  systemTn^ 
present  des  advantaged  h*?®**'  waul 
does  away,  no  doubt,  wff T iffa"  U 
coal  and  coaling,  and  iij  . „ of 
but  we  doubt  if  one  SOUrce  of  dirt 

different. 
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sur  les  sujets  les  plus  l  mn i .[fC,h®rd« 
lnflifcera .  plus  tard  de  3r« d  'MW 
miseres  irr6mediables  presquc  touiours.  Slant' 
riser  les  erreurs  d’une  oonstmX  .cor‘ 
entraine  des  depenses  la  plSJart  d  tJfS* 
siderables  si  elles  ne  sont  impo^iHes  \  fabr 
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We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  give  M. 
Rev’s  plans  to  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  clearer 
kind  of  impression.  They  are  drawn  in  the 
manner  usual  in  France,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  shading  and  "effect,”  which  looks  very 
well  on  the  original  plan,  but  is  not  at  all 
favourable  to  a  clear  reproduction,  especially 
on  a  necessarily  reduced  scale.  A  plan  in 

£  lines  and  with  the  sectional  portions  in 
would,  of  course,  have  come  out  much 
more  clearly.  The  views  of  the  building 
reproduce  well  enough,  and  we  think  the 
architect  has  contrived  to  produce  a  kind  of 
architectural  treatment  which  is  pleasing  and 
picturesque,  without  being  costly. 


AMES  HOUSE,  MORTIMER-STREET,  W. 

These  illustrations  are  from  a  drawing 
which  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  year,  and  are  the  detailed 
elevations  of  a  residential  block  erected  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Ames  for  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association.  The  building  has 
accommodation  for  over  100  residents,  and 
a  large  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  floor  in  Mortimer- 
street  and  Great  Titchfield-street  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  shops,  the  rents  of  which  endow 
the  institution. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  A.  A.  Webber,  of 
Mortimer-street.  The  constructional  steel 
work  and  fireproof  floors  are  by  Messrs. 
Lindsay,  Neale,  &  Co.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  about  11.000Z.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Professor  Beresford  Pite. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  summer  recess  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  8,500Z.  for 
museum,  gymnasium,  and  baths;  Bermondsey 
Borough  Council  2,000Z.  for  providing  a 
public  library;  Camberwell  Borough  Council 
3,000f.  for  contribution  to  cost  of  street  im¬ 
provement,  2,903Z.  for  paving  works,  and 
10.000Z.  for  contribution  to  purchase  of  public 
park;  Greenwich  Borough  Council  7,289Z.  for 
paving  works ;  Hackney  Borough  Council 
3,245Z.  for  paving  works ;  Hackney  Guardians 
6,000Z.  for  poor  law  purposes ;  Islington 
Borough  Council  (sanction  to  borrowing) 
13,000Z.  for  electric  lighting ;  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  3,096Z.  for  pipe  sewer 
works;  Poplar  Borough  Council  15,312Z.  for 
paving  works;  Poplar  Guardians  4,440Z.  for 
poor  law  purposes;  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council  11.400Z.  for  street  widenings;  and 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  10,223Z.  for  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  purposes. 

School.  Wandsworth. — The  following  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Education  Committee 
were  agreed  to  : — 

That  the  estimate  of  22.333Z.  submitted  by 
»  e*£  il00  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
a  school  to  provide  accommodation  for  840  children 
proved  SeUmcourt'road  she  (Wandsworth)  be  ap- 

(b)  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex- 
cccding  23,2041.  he  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the 
/ttv.  l11  school  on  the  Sellincourt-road  site 
{Wandsworth);  that,  the  erection  of  the  building 
wL£?I7iet*  out  without  the  intervention  of  a 
rmn n?;r  r ’  a,1.d  that  the  drawings,  specification, 
quantities,  and  estimate  of  21,2001.  be  referred  to 
uie  Works  Committee  for  the  purpose.” 

Elevations  of  Buildings. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 
flto  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  by 
to  Uumul  °n  August  1,  1905,  we  have  approved 
EaIn*gSi  °t  the  undermentioned  buildings  pro- 
posed  to  he  erected  on  the  Council's  surplus  land 
«n  ii  jn#  Pyopused  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  F.  Priddis 
m  Aork-road  and  Lombard-road,  Battersea. 
AlirrnO  Sh°!ps  proposed  (O  lie  erected  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
m-l- 0,1  lan<t  In  Tooting  High-street. 

HU'ldnisr  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Fitches 
101  11,  Goldsmith  s-row,  Shoreditch.” 

Municipal  Concert  Halls. — Mr.  Verney 
moved  “that  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  February  14.  1905,  against  the 
SA14  6  ,for  uMlising  the  island  site  in 
iciwych  for  a  place  of  amusement,  and  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  May  16,  1899. 
n  favour  of  granting  a  site  for  a  municipal 
h°i)se,  it  be  referred  to  the  Theatres 
a  Music  Halls  Committee  to  consider  and 
P°ro.uP°n  the  whole  subject  of  the  Council 
P  oviding  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  a  hall 
r  music, .  dramatic  representation,  and 
rwkui011’  including  particulars  as  to  the 
Rii°h  6  success>  financial  and  otherwise,  of 
ch  an  undertaking,  and  the  general 


conditions  under  which  it  should  be  managed, 
and  empowering  the  Committee  to  seek  such 
assistance  for  their  inquiry  as  may  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  eminent  members 
in  the  professions.”  Since  St.  James’s 
Hall  had  been  demolished  there  was 
scarcely  any  hall  in  London  for  hold¬ 
ing  concerts,  such  as  most  provincial 
towns  and  almost  every  Continental  town 
possessed.  He  recognised  the  fact  that  to 
ask  the  London  County  Council  to  support 
an  opera  house  would  be  too  much  at  the 
present  time,  but  he  believed  that  a  concert 
hall,  properly  built,  with  good  acoustic 
qualities,  and  in  a  convenient  place — not 
necessarily  the  site  suggested  by  him — would 
be  almost  certain  to  pay  its  way,  and  would 
do  much  to  make  the  live^  of  the  people 
happier  and  to  increase  the  forces  of  civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
pointed  out  that  the  proposal  was  merely  one 
for  an  inquiry,  and  was  not  of  a  mandatory 
character. 

Mr.  Howell  Williams  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Rotton  opposed  the  proposal,  on  the  ground 
of  the  existing  enormous  commitments  of  the 
Council. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  seven  councillors 
voted  for  the  motion,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority. 

'  Unemployed  Problem. — Mr.  Warren  moved 
that  with  a  view  of  providing  wolrk  during 
the  winter  for  the  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen  in  London,  the  several  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  be  instructed  to  com¬ 
mence  and  carry  on  as  much  work  as  possible, 
and  to  employ  on  such  work  only  such  per¬ 
sons  as  shall  have  been  resident  in  the  County 
of  London  for  not  less  than  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  their  application  for 
employment. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  pointed  out  that  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  had  already 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  spending  com¬ 
mittees  to  the  effect  that  they  should  proceed 
with  necessary  work  as. soon  as  possible,  and 
therefore  the"  motion  was.  unnecessary,  and 
also  introduced  some  undesirable  controversial 
matter. 

Mr.  Thomas  thought  the  committees  might 
put  in  hand  some  building  works  already 
authorised,  and  thus  provide  work  for  about 
2,000  men  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce  moved  an  amendment  to 
delete  all  words  after  the  word  "possible” 
in  the  motion. 

On  a  vote  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mj\  Sidney  Webb  then  moved  that  the 
Council  proceed  with  the  next  business. 

This  was  carried,  and  the  motion  therefore 
also  fell  through. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

- *  ♦-« - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stephens  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  a  building  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  east  side  of  High-street  and  north  side 
of  Lhnes-grove,  Lewisham,  was  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — Twelve  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  Longhurst-road,  Hither-green,  •  Lewisham 
(Messrs.  W.  Goddard  &  Co.  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Beau¬ 
mont  ) . — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  Souths That  the  application  of 
Mr.  W.  Flockhart  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within'  which  the  construction  of  underground 
cellarage  in  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  15,  17,  19, 
and  21,  Euston-road,  St.  Pancras,  was  required 
to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  oreil  window  and  archi¬ 
tectural  projections  at  Nos.  156,  158,  and  160, 
High-road,  Kilburn  (Mr.  G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr. 
B.  B.  Evans). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — A  porch  to  a  house  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  western  side  of  Wattisfield- 
road,  Hackney,  to  abut  upon  Cotesbach-road 
(Messrs.  Deakin  &  Cameron  for  Mr.  S.  Franklin). 
— Consent. 

Kensington,  South. ^ — The  retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  sign  at  No.  11,  Young-street,  Kensington 
(Messrs.  Harrods,  Limited,  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Fitz- 
herbert). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — That  the  application  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Michell,  for  an 


extension  of  the  period  within  which  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  western  side  of  Albert-road,. 
Regent’s-park,  at  the  corner  of  High-street,  on 
the  site  of  Portland  -terrace,  St.  Marylebone,. 
was  required  to  be  completed,  be  granted. — 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  West,  j — A  projecting  clock  at  the 
first  floor  level  of  No.  61,  George-street,  St.  Mary¬ 
lebone  (Mr.  H.  Cousens). — Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — A  porch  and  bay  windows 
in  front  of  “  Maida-vale  Mansions,”  Ashworth- 
road,  Paddington  (Mr.  E.  E.  Davies  for  the- 
Maida-vale  Mansions,  Limited). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — The  retention  of 
a  projecting  balcony  and  entrance  porch  at 
Symond’s  Hotel,  No.  34,  Brook-street,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  J.  E.  Trollope  for 
the  Symond’s  Hotel  Company). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  addition  on  the  eastern 
side  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Eton-road,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (Messrs.  Caroe  &  Passmore). — Consent. 

Wandsworth,  f — Two  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  Hazlewell-road,  Putney,  to  abut  upon  Larpent- 
street  and  Champion-street  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford 
for  Mr.  J.  Coleman). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — The  retention  of  an  addition 
to  a  portico  at  No.  118,  Stamford-hill,  Hackney 
(Mr.  C.  Cheston). — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  549,  551,  553,  and  555,. 
Holloway-road,  Islington  (Mr.  H.  N.  Smith  for 
Mr.  B.  Blaiberg). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — Bay  windows  and  an 
open  porch  at  No.  57,  Campden  House-road, 
Kensington  (Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  for  Col.  H.  H. 
Roberts). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Two  projecting  porches  at  Nos. 
7  and  8,  Radford-road,  Hither-green,  Lewisham 
(Messrs.  Thomas  &  Edge  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd). — 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  projecting  balcony  at 
“  Harley-house  ”  (Blocks  Nos.  5  and  6),  Maryle- 
bone-road,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & 
Gibbs  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Hinsley). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  hood  over 
the  entrance  to  No.  40a,  Devonshire-street,  St. 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  Limited,  for 
Mr. "  Friswell). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  bay  window  at  "Carlyle 
Lodge,”  Avenue-road,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Faulkner  for  Mr.  W.  Willett).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — A  porch  at  “  Loudoun 
Mansions  ”  Marlborough-road,  St.  Marylebone 
(Mr.  P.  Hoffmann  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn). 
Consent. 

Peckham. — A  stable  building  at  the  rear  ot 
No.  54,  Shard’s-road,  Peckham,  to  abut  upon 
Meeting  House-lane  (Mr.  F.  W.  Smith). 
Consent.  ,, 

Southwark,  West—  The  reconstruction  and 
extension  of  an  iron  and  stone  balcony  at  the  first 
floor  of  No.  81,  Blackfriars-road,  Southwark  (The- 
Fireproof  Co.,  Limited,  for  Mrs.  Sandys). 
Consent.  _  „ 

Strand. — A  shop  front  at  No.  119,  Pall  Mali 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Minty  for  Messrs.  Hugh  Rees,  Limited). 
— Consent.  ., 

Woolwich. — Buildings  on  the  eastern  side- 
of  Wood-street  and  western  side  of  Lower  Wood- 
street  (Mi\  F.  C.  Henesy). — Consent. 

Brixton. — A  one-story  shop  upon  part  of  the- 
forecourt  of  No.  87,  Bedford-road,  Clapham 
(Messrs.  Price,  Arrow,  &  Taylor  for  the  County 
of  London  Estates  Co.). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South,  f— Erection  of  a  bay 
window  at  No.  27,  Camden-hill -square,  Ken¬ 
sington  (Mr.  F.  Warman  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Hodgkin- 
son). — Refused.  ,  . 

Peckham. — Buildings  with  one-story  shops  1 
front  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  176  and  178,  Rye-lane,. 
Peckham  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  the  trustees 
of  the  late  G.  T.  Congreve). — Refused. 

Woolwich.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  Grand  Theatre,  Wellington-street  and  Eower 
Market-street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  B.  Crewe  tor  ir. 
C.  Sounes). — Refused.  , 

Marylebone,  East— A  building  on  a  site  situated 
between  Nos.  11  and  13,  Portland-place  bt 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Buckland  &  Garrard  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Temple).— Refused. 

Hackney,  Central— A  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Ardleigh-road,  Hackney,  southward  ot  JN  o.  14 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Storrar  for  Mr.  J.  Sleap).— Refused. 

Hammersmith—  A  building  on  the  west,  side  of 
Eynham-road,  to  abut  upon  Shinfield-stieet,. 
Wood-lane,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  G.  O.  Rassen). 
Refused.  , 

Hammersmith— A  one-story  shop  on  the  ioie- 
court  of  No.  60,  Rylett-road,  Hammersmith 
(Mr.  A.  Dawkins  for  Mr.  S.  Fortescue).— Ketusea. 

Hammersmith.— A  building  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  Dal garno  -gardens 
the  western  side  of  Bracewell-road,  Hammei- 
smith  (Mr.  A.  Dawkins  for  Mr.  P.  Tmckham).— 
Refused.  .  ,IT  , 

Hampstead,  f— A  bay  window  at  No.  3,  Wedder- 
burn-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  V.  H.  King  fox  Mi. 
F.  E.  F.  Barham). — Refused. 

Kenninqton. — Buildings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Montford-place  Upper  Keimmgton-lane, 
Bennington  (Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe  for  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward  Brothers,  Limited). — Refused. 
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Kensington,  South. — A  covered  way  to  a 
building  between  Nos.  7  and  11,  Addison-road, 
Kensington  (Messrs.  G.  Trollope  &  Sons,  and  Colls 
A  Sons,  Limited,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Debenham). — 
Refused. 

Kensington,  South .f — The  retention  of  a 
boundary  wall  in  front  of  No.  35,  Holland-street, 
Kensington,  next  No.  33  (Messrs.  Chesterton  & 
Sons  for  Messrs.  C.  A.  Daw  &  Son). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — The  erection  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  balcony  at  No.  80,  Portland-place,  St. 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for 
Messrs.  Matthews,  Rogers,  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  one-story  addition  adjoining 
No.  54,  High-street,  Tooting  (Mr.  S.  S.  Dottridge 
for  Mr.  E.  Dottridge). — Refused. 

Westminster. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  79  to  95  (odd  numbers  only)  inclusive. 
Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Messrs.  Griffin  & 
Woollard  for  Mr.  H.  Webley). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hackney,  North. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  structure  upon  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No. 
19,  Filey-avenue,  Upper  Clapton  (Messrs.  H. 
Pumfrey  &  Son  for  Mr.  G.  Kemp). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and  iron 
building  at  No.  1,  Bolton-road,  Hampstead, 
abutting  upon  Greville -place  (Mr.  A.  H.  D. 
Nonweiler). — Consent. 

Islington,  West. — An  iron  ash  hopper  on  the  west 
side  of  Burnard -place,  Islington  (Mr.  A.  Gay  for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Islington ) . — Consent. 

Fulham,  f — Permission  to  retain  a  motor  house 
at  the  rear  of  No.  219,  New  King’s-road,  Fulham, 
abutting  upon  Coniger-road  (Messrs.  R.  lies  for 
Dr.  Ayre). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Kensington,  North. — Dwellings  on  the  south 
side  of  Kenley-street,  Notting-hill,  to  the  line, 
and  with  open  spaces  about  such  buildings  (Mr. 
W.  C.  Leete  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Kensington). — Consent. 

Battersea,  f — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  north  side  of  York-road  and  east  side  of 
Lombard -road,  Battersea  (Mr.  Cannell  for  Mr.  F. 
Priddis ). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Rotherhithe.  f — A  one-story  building  at  Dinorwic 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe-street,  Rotherhithe,  with  a 
forecourt  boundary  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
street  (Mr.  A.  H.  Lainson  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Green- 
■wood). — Consent. 

Poplar. — Two  rows  of  water-closet  buildijigs 
on  the  east  side  of  Hale-street,  Poplar,  with 
external  walls  and  forecourt  boundaries  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  H.  Heckford  for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Poplar) . — Consent . 

Paddington,  South. — A  one-story  building  at 
the  rear  of  No.  28,  St.  Petersburg-place,  Padding¬ 
ton,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
"St.  Petersburg-mews  (Mr.  T.  H.  Smith  for  Mr. 
F.  Lenders). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Three  houses  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  northern  side  of  Warple-way  and  western 
side  of  Warple-road,  Wandsworth,  with  extei’nal 
walls  and  forecourt  boundaries  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  road¬ 
ways  of  those  streets  (Mr.  F.  Dolley). — Refused. 

Brixton. — Three  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Dolland-street,  Lambeth,  with  external  walls 
and  forecourt  boundaries  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street  (Mr.  R.  A.  Swingler  for  Messrs. 
C.  Blyton  &  Sons). — Refused. 

Greenwich. — Forecourt  boundaries  in  front  of 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  Nos.  16  and  17,  Queen- 
street,  East  Greenwich,  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street  (Messrs.  Meakin  &  Archer  for  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  Henry,  the  Rev.  C.  Aherne  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Sala,  of  St.  Joseph  College,  Mill-hill). — 
Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Lambeth,  North. — A  building  on  the  southern 
side  of  York-street,  York-road,  Lambeth  (Mr. 
E.  B.  Lamb  for  Messrs.  McGaw  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — The  rebuilding  of  the  porch, 
with  conservatory  over,  at  No.  22,  Sussex-place, 
Regent’s-park,  St.  Marylebdne,  with  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
•the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Sussex-place  (Mr. 
J.  Emblin-Walker  for  Mr.  H.  D.  Ripley). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A  one-story  shop  at 
No.  138,  Cleveland-street,  St.  Pancras,  with 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street 
(Mr.  C.  Harris). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Dulwich. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  on  the  north-western  side  of  Calton- 
road,  Dulwich,  between  No.  17  and  “  Holmwood,” 
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with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Street  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  Wellings,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  Trinity-road 
and  the  south  side  of  Upper  Tooting-park, 
Wandsworth,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the 
erection  of  buildings  upon  such  site. — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  -be  issued  to 
Mr.  A.  Wellings  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  Tooting  Bec-road  to  Upper  Tooting- 
road .  — Consent 

Dulwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Mullins,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
from  Relf-road  to  Troy  Town,  Peckham  (Mr. 
J.  Frampton). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order 
upon  the  application  of  Messrs.  Cronk,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  for  consent  to  the  erection 
of  a  cottage  on  the  west  side  of  a  road  leading 
out  of  the  south  side  of  Shooter’s-hill-road, 
Greenwich. — Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
T.  H.  Burroughes,  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  southward  from  Kanley  bridge -road, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  A.  Cator). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Pain-Clark,  sanctioning  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  out  of  the  east  side  of  Erpingham-road  and 
north  side  of  Clarendon-road,  Putney  (for  Mr.  R.  J. 
Petti  ward ). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  eighth  (top), 
seventh,  and  sixth  stories  of  a  building  on  the 
western  side  of  Kingsway  (Messrs.  Cubitt, 
Nichols,  Sons,  &  Chuter  for  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
&  Son).— Consent. 

Westminster. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh 
(top),  sixth,  and  fifth  stories  of  a  block  of  office 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  To  thill -street, 
Westminster,  eastward  of  the  Imperial  Theatre 
(Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  for  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers, 
(London),  Limited). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  sixth  (top)  story  of 
No.  16,  Cornhill,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or 
employed  therein  (Mr.  H.  L.  Anderson  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New 
York). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  fifth  (top) 
story  of  blocks  5  and  6,  Harley-house,  Maryle- 
bone-road,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & 
Gibbs  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Hinsley). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Woolwich. — The  erection  at  Henley -road. 
North  Woolwich,  of  two  buildings  to  exceed 
in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  ft., 
and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  electric  cables,  switch-boards,  and 
telephone  instruments  (Messrs.  A  r  dr  on  &  Dawson 
for  the  Western  Electric  Company). — Consent. 

Fulham. — That  the  consent  be  not  given  to  the 
erection  at  Farm-lane,  Walham-green,  Fulham, 
of  a  building  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  cubic  ft., 
and  to  be  used  as  a  shed  for  motor  omnibuses 
(Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Constanduros  for  the  London 
and  District  Motor  Bus  Company,  Limited). — 
Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Westminster. — That  the  Council  do  consent 
to  the  application  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  per¬ 
mission  to  retain  for  a  further  period  the  tem¬ 
porary  iron  chimney  shaft  at  the  electricity 
generating  -  station,  Millbank  -  street,  West¬ 
minster.  — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear  and  Height  of  Buildings. 

Kensington,  North. — A  building  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of 
Blechynden  -  mews,  Blechynden  -  street,  Ken¬ 
sington  (Mr.  W.  J.  Wadman  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Fawcett  Liberal  Club). — Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Lewisham. — Dwelling-houses  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working-class,  and  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  houses  in  Lea 
hurst-road  and  Longhurst-road,  Lewisham  (Mr. 
E.  H.  Harrison  for  Mr.  J.  Johnson). — Refused. 

Alterations  to  Building. 

Southwark,  West. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  in  respect  of  the  reconversion  into  a 
dwelling-house  of  No.  21,  St.  George’s -road, 
Southwark  (Mr.  R.  F.  Bacon  for  Messrs.  Gillman 
&  Spencer). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Residential  fiats 


on  the  site  of  GIotmYT  ~" 
Piccadilly  and  Park.|„„s •«  »k»i  „„ 

COMPETITIONS 

Central  Library  FOa  ST  p 
Public  Libraries  Commit^' 
reported  on  Tuesday  thawL' 
vacant  possession  on  Ladv  lu  W°t d 
m  Prince  of  WalesVro7  bv  V 01 * 
on  which  the  Central  Pubiic 
erected.  They  had  oonSi J  l  B  *»  t» 
would  be  advisable  to  invite M*,'  il 
tisement  competitive  desim  !?■"  *dw 
mimns  for  those  which  t' 

second,  or  third  in  order  o t  mJu'3  «• 
tessional  assessor,  or  whether  ;  by  fj"- 
better  to  ask  the  President  of  the  S"  f  ^ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  L „  ®  ^ 
gentlemen  who,  in Ms ^optk,n°w„3tt!» 
qualified  to  compete.  They  had 
favour  of  the  latter  co^MdhattjS 

(subject  to  the  usual  sanction)  to  S  S 

President  of  the  Royal  InstiTnt . 
Architects  to  nominate  sir  gentlemen 
his  opinion,  would  be  best  qualified  to  n^ 
pare  designs,  also  to  ask  him  if  he 3 
act  as  assessor,  and  place  the  desL 
nutted  in  order  of  merit,  and  H  so  nit 

Whai*  nTi  T>  had 

resolved  that  an  honorarium  of  40  guinel,  hi 
given  to  each  of  the  live  umuce^wT 
petitors.  The  same  Committee  reported  that 
steps  were  being  taken  for  the  acquisition 
of  sites  ui  Chester-road,  Eostomroad 
Camden  Town,  and  Gospel  Oak  for  tkeeno 
tion  of  branch  libraries. 

Free  Library  Buildings  at  West  Buoy 
wich.— -The  West  Bromwich  Free  Library 
Committee  met  on  the  9th  inst.  to  con* 
the  competitive  plans  for  the  new  free  library 
buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  7,500/.  There  were  altogether  twenty, 
seven  sets  of  plans  sent  in,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  awards  were  made  : — First,  501.  (which  is 
to  be  merged  into  the  commission),  Mr.  S  J 
Holliday  (West  Bromwich) ;  second.  30/.,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Latham  (Birmingham);  third, ’20/' 
Messrs.  Crouch,  Butler,  &  Savage  (Burning! 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Southwark  :  the  Cathedral  and  See.  By 
George  Worley.  (Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.) 

Cassell’s  Building  Construction.  By 
Professor  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.  Parti. 
(Cassell  &  Co.  3d.  per  Part.) 

Practical  Trigonometry,  for  the  use  of 
Engineers,  Architects  and  Surveyors.  By 
Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition. 
(Whitaker  &  Co.  2s.  6d.) 

Suburban  Houses  :  A  Series  of  Practical 
Plans.  By  J.  Herbert  Pearson,  architect. 
(E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  7s.  6d.) 

- - 

Correeponbence. 


SCALE  IN  BOILERS. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  through  your  columns  whether 
any  of  your  readers  can  throw  any  fresh  light 
upon  the  household  boiler  trouble  ?  In  towns 
where  the  water  is  hard  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  have  some  means  for  the  prevention  of  the 
scale  in  the  boiler.  “  Cajibbidoe." 


*  In  the  case  of  existing  boilers,  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  remedy  but  periodical 
cleaning  of  the  boiler.  It  is  important  to  see 
that  the  flow  pipe,  where  it  leaves  the  boiler,  is 
kept  well  away  from  the  fire,  or  it  may  get 
stopped  up  while  the  boiler  itself  is  still  efficient, 
The  more  heat,  the  more  rapid  is  the  deposit; 
and  of  course  a  pipe  is  much  sooner  choked  than 
a  boiler.  In  fitting  in  new  boiler  and  range 
apparatus,  the  best  method  of  preventing  deposits 
in  domestic  boilers  is  to  heat  the  water  which  is 
drawn  off  at  the  taps  indirectly,  by  means  of  a 
coil  in  the  cylinder.  The  usual  course  is  to  heat 
the  water  directly  in  the  boiler,  with  the  result 
that  nearly  every  drop  of  water  which  is  drawn 
off  at  the  taps  is  first  circulated  through  the 
boiler  where  it  deposits  a  small  amount  oi  scale. 
It  is  the  accumulation  of  these  small  amounts 
which  causes  the  trouble  complained  of.  in  me 
indirect  method  of  heating,  the  water  which  a 
heated  in  the  boiler  circulates  through  a  cod  m 
the  cylinder  and  has  no  connexion  what  ver 
with  the  hot-water  service-pipes.  Aa  Je  wsW 
in  the  boiler  is  not  drawn  off,  the  amountoit 
deposit  is  inappreciable.  The  service-pipes 
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a  secondary  circulation  from  the  body  of  the 
cylinder  (not  from  the  coil),  and,  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  boiler, 
the  amount  of  the  deposit  is  less.  Deposits  will, 
of  course,  occur  in  the  cylinder,  but  are  not  as 
objectionable  there  as  in  the  boiler.  We  may 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. — Ed. 


AYLESBURY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  above 
I  competition  promoted  by  the  Bucks  County 
I  Council  in  February  last,  I  was  considerably 
I  interested  in  the  list  of  tenders  published  in  your 
I  recent  issue  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  from 
I  the  accepted  design. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  were  unfortunate 
I  enough  to  be  participators  in  this  competition  will 
I  remember  that  the  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
|  vided  was  for  750  scholars  at  a  maximum  expen - 
|  diture  of  10/.  per  head,  together  with  an  allow  - 
I  ance  of  400/.  for  a  cookery  school — or  a  total 
I  allowance  of  7,900/.  ;  a  clause  in  the  conditions 
I  provided  that  if  the  lowest  tender  exceeded 
I  the  estimate  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  pro- 
I  motors  reserved  the  right  of  rejecting  the  plans. 
I  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  tenders  actually  received 
I  we  find  the  lowest  to  be  9,200/.,  or  an  excess 
I  over  the  estimate  of  about  164  per  cent.,  and 
I  this  tender  is  marked  “  provisionally  accepted.” 
I  It  was,  of  course,  obvious  to  every  competitor 
■  of  experience  in  this  class  of  work  that  it  was 
I  impossible  to  carry  out  the  buildings  according 
I  to  the  conditions  for  the  sum  allowed,  and  there 
I  were  two  courses  open — one,  to  comply  with  the 
I  building  requirements  and  fake  the  estimate ; 
I  the  other,  to  keep  within  the  estimate  and  point 
I  out  that  departure  from  the  conditions  would 
I  be  necessary,  not  as  regards  accommodation  but 
I  as  regards  construction.  I  do  not  complain 
I  that  the  allowance  of  10/.  per  head  was  inefficient, 
I  for  I  know  from  a  considerable  experience  that  a 
I  perfectly  satisfactory  school  can  be  built  for 
I  that  sum,  but  I  also  know  that  it  is  necessary 
I  to  observe  very  strict  rules  of  economy,  and  that 
I  orthodox  methods  as  practised  in  London  are 
I  out  of  the  question. 

I  Now,  who  is  to  blame  for  the  obviously  unfair 
I  result  of  the  competition  ?  Certainly  no  one  but 
I  111  as3essor-  The  promoters  of  the  competition 
I  id  all  that  was  necessary  ;  they  went  to  the 
I  v  '3*™^  asked  f°r  an  assessor,  and  accepted 
I  I?8 j  aec's‘on  >  and  it  is  most  disappointing  to 
tod  the  appointment  of  an  assessor  by  the 
a.I.B.A.  followed  by  an  obviously  unjust 
I  decision. 

Tho  moral  seems  to  be  that  assessors  should 
I  be  appointed  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
1  subject  in  question,  and  not  because  it  happens  to 
I  be  their  “turn.” 

A.R.I.B.A.  and  a  Competitor. 


hove  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMPETITION 

I  award  the  assessor  in  this  con 

petition  has  been  most  disappointing.  Surel 
amongst  all  the  designs  sent  in  there  must  ha\ 
been  some  good  ones.  It  is  possible,  of  coursi 
at  every  one  of  them  may  in  some  small  pai 
leuiar  have  failed  to  conform  with  the  cor 
d>  ions  but  that  is  just  as  likely  to  have  been 
fault  °t  the  conditions  or  site  as  of  the  designs. 
‘‘e  w‘thholding  of  the  premiums  is  a  gree 
gn  upon  the  architects  who  competed,  and  i 
t,J  vexat,ious,  especially  when  we  remembe 
as  CT,0?’  even  one  So  8ifted  and  respecte 
Jlfli  Belcher,  are  after  all  but  human,  an 
.  ei.'e  13  undoubtedly  room  for  difference  c 
planning"1  regard  to  vital  questions  of  librar 

1  In?"??  1th?  c°arse  which  has  been  adopted  i 
morn  sbould  nofc  be  taken  up  without  som 
offered  ",eq,uat®  .e^Planati°n  than  has  bee: 
architonV an<*  1  think  the  competitors,  as  well  a 
!  Severally,  would  welcome  a  publi 
which  !!  b'Ti  .  Belcher  giving  the  reason 
view  nf°T^e  GC  him  t0  take  this  verv  extrem 
W  of  the  case.  A  Competitor. 

ofiJC1  herewith  enclose  for  publication  cop- 
and  hfl  flr®CeiJedf  fr,om  the  Town  Clerk  of  Hov 
sure  the  „  ard  of  the  assessor,  and  which  I  fee 

2m, Me  °mK0M  WiU  regret  “ 

whole  of  an  award  condemning  th, 

never  before' ldesigns  of  eighty  architects  ha 
eommiffi  J? t  fcorded-  and  1  trust  that  th, 
tircumswlc,  ^ke  a  charitable  view  of  th. 
of  such  an  flAt,0WiUck  ,IrilJSt  bave  been  the  caus. 
seriously  ard’  and  that  they  will  not  take  i 
_ _ A  Competitor. 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT 
s  BILL. 

Wtimo  In“J!ge  345  of  Your  issue  of  the  30tl 
ments  and  ^m,h,er  of  suggested  amend 
borough  snrvoi should  like  to  suggest  .that  the 
the  I894  ]sq/°r  jk?„ld  have  carefully  studiec 
touch  abo  ft  ’  ‘5?  1906  Acts  before  writing  sc 
the  matters  j-  The  larger  portion  o: 

Act.?.  Other--  crlb0d  are  dealt  with  in  these 
the  public  0ldd  no4  me0t  with  the  approve 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  proposed  Bill  may 
not  be  introduced  at  all,  as  the  legislation  this 
year  has  not  been  successful.  Observer. 


Ube  Stubent’s  Column. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sir, — I  suggest  to  your  correspondent  “  C.  J.  S.” 
that  71.  was  the  proper  fee  under  the  Act, 
but  in  all  cases  the  district  surveyors  accept  a 
nominal  fee  when  a  very  small  work  is  executed 
in  a  large  building  (see  amount  of  abatements 
in  the  Returns  of  District  Surveyors  published 
by  the  London  County  Council).  It  is  possible 
that  other  work  was  done  to  the  building,  other¬ 
wise  a  nominal  fee  or  none  at  all  should  have 
been  charged. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  London  district  surveyors  prior  to 
1845  ?  I  have  complete  notes  since  that  date. 
Also  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  proof  that  the 
late  C.  J.  Matthews,  the  eminent  comedian  and 
husband  of  Mme.  Vestris,  was  a  district 
surveyor  of  either  South  Islington  or  Stoke 
Newington. 

Henry  Lovegrove, 

Hon.  Sec.  District  Surveyors’  Association. 


TENDERS  FOR  RUSSIAN  RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  under  the 
list  of  tenders,  you  state  in  the  third  column,  on 
page  377,  that  the  electric  lighting  order  has 
been  placed  with  A.  Collins,  A.M.I.C.E.,  at  180/., 
for  Romano’s,  Ltd.  This  statement  is  quite 
incorrect,  and  is  liable  to  cause  me  some  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience,  as  I  am  not  a  con¬ 
tractor  but  a  consulting  engineer,  and  the  amount 
mentioned,  namely  180/.,  is  the  sum  that  I 
mentioned  in  the  report  would  be  necessary  to 
be  expended  on  the  work. 

Adrian  Collins. 

***  The  mistake  is  not  ours  ;  we  printed  the 
list  of  tenders  as  sent  to  us. — Ed. 


PICTURES  AND  DECORATION. 

Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  your  kindly  reference 
(page  340  ante)  to  my  paper  read  before  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  at  Plymouth,  I 
can  in  no  way  take  exception  to  your  concluding 
remarks,  with  which  I,  of  course,  agree,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  entire  address 
has  not  yet  been  printed,  therefore  you  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

“  I  have  spoken  so  severely  of  a  most  exalted  calling — 
the  noble,  educational,  and  soul-inspiring  art  of 
painting — because  that  art  has  lost  something  of  its 
greatness  and  purpose  by  its  exponents  ignoring 
decoration  and  decorative  claims,  and  therefore 
neglecting  the  decorative  instruction  which  should  also 
be  a  part  of  every  painter's  training. 

It  is  because  the  mere  picture  painter  arrogates  to 
himself  the  position  due  to  those  vested  with  genius, 
and  ignores  the  claims  of  men  of  genius  in  other 
directions,  that  my  complaint  is  just — viz.,  the  placing 
of  pictorial  art  upon  a  ridiculous  pedestal.” 

I  give  way  to  no  man  in  love  and  veneration 
for  the  fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  is 
my  love  and  admiration  to  justify  me  in  being 
insensible  to  the  claims  for  recognition  of  the 
applied  arts  of  architecture  and  decoration, 
which  are  after  all  more  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  humanity  if  appealing  less  to  the  imagination  ? 
If  any  excuse  is  necessary,  only  extravagant 
comparisons  can  at  the  present  day  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  abuses.  This  comes  hard  upon  one  who 
holds  the  view  that  such  comparisons  should  be 
needless.  Geo.  C.  Haite. 

**  *  Our  point  was  that  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  pictorial  art  represent  a  higher  order  of 
genius,  and  have  a  higher  intellectual  interest, 
than  anything  that  can  be  done  in  decorative  art. 
Decorative  design  is  relative,  it  has  reference  to 
its  surroundings,  and  it  cannot  express  the 
highest  order  of  ideas.  Pictorial  art  at  its 
highest  has  the  quality  of  original  poetry  ;  it 
stands  alone  and  on  its  own  basis,  and  represents 
intellectual  effort  in  a  sense  in  which  decorative 
art  cannot. — Ed. 

- ^ - 

Central  Hall,  Newport. — The  foundation- 
stones  have  been  laid  of  a  central  hall  for  the 
Newport  Forward  Movement.  It  will  be  situate 
in  Commercial -street  and  will  accommodate 
over  2,000  people.  The  design  is  Gothic,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Habershon  &  Faulkner,  of 
Cardiff  and  Newport. 

Public  Library,  Southend. — Two  improve¬ 
ments  at  Southend-on-Sea  were  inaugurated  on 
Monday  last  week,  the  first  being  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  public  library,  and 
the  other  the  official  opening  of  the  Chalkwell 
Esplanade.  The  public  library  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  gift  of  8, 000/.  from  Mr.  A.  Carnegie,  and 
the  Corporation  provided  a  site  on  the  east  side 
of  Victoria-avenue,  which  will  ultimately  be 
close  to  the  municipal  buildings.  The  structure, 
of  which  the  builders  are  Messrs.  F.  and  E. 
Davey,  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  the 
architect.  The  reference  library  will  afford 
space  for  fifty  readers,  and  the  stock  room  for 
20,000  reference  books.  The  building  will  be 
fireproof  throughout. 


STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XV. 
Chimneys  (continued). 

ROM  the  preceding  articles  it  is 
evident  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  theoretical  velocity  of 
draught  in  a  chimney  depends 
entirely  upon  the  height  of  the  chimney. 
The  practical  velocity  also  depends  upon 
the  height  of  a  chimney,  although  in  point 
of  fact  the  actual  rate  of  speed  is  affected 
by  the  internal  area  and  the  general  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  chimney  and  its  connected 
Hues.  Therefore,  while  the  interior  area  of 
a  chimney  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
origin  of  draught  power,  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  actual  velocity  of  draught 
and  upon  the  capacity  of  a  chimney  to  carry 
away  the  required  volume  of  gases. 

Output,  or  Capacity. — Velocity  of  draught 
and  internal  area  must  be  considered 
together,  for  the  carrying  capacity  of  a 
chimney  is  governed  by  both  factors,  and 
for  a  given  discharge  of  gases  the  required 
area  of  a  chimney  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  actual  velocity  of  the  draught,  and, 
conversely,  the  required  velocity  is  inversely 
proportional  to  t'he  area  of  a  chimney. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  height  of  the 
chimney  be  comparatively  great  the  area  may 
be  comparatively  small,  and  if  the  area  be 
comparatively  great  the  height  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

Therefore  by  increasing  the  height'  it  is 
possible  to  minimise  the  transverse  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  chimney,  and  so  to  secure  the 
required  discharge  by  increased  velocity. 
Apart  from  the  expense  involved  by  lofty 
building  construction,  and  the  proportion¬ 
ately  heavy  _  increase  of  friction  with  in¬ 
creased  velocity,  the  attempt  to  augment  the- 
output  in  this  way  is  impracticable  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  for  the  reason  that  the 
velocity  of  the  air  and  gases  is  not  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  height,  but'  to  the  square 
root  of  the  height. 

Tables  XXL,  XXII.,  and  XX  HI.  show 
that  by  doubling  the  height  of  a  chimney  the 
velocity  is  only  increased  in  the  ratio  of 

1  :  \/2,  and  by  quadrupling  the  height  of 
the  chimney,  the  velocity  is  only  increased  in 
the  ratio  -s/I  :  \/4. 


As  an  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that 
64  cubic  ft.  of  gases  have  to  be  discharged 
per  second.  If  the  chimney  were  50  ft. 
high  the  actual  velocity  by  Table  XXIII., 
column  8,  would  be  16  ft.  per  second,  so  the 
required  area  would  be  4  sq.  ft.  By  making 
the  height  100  ft.  the  velocity  would  be 
226  ft.  per  second,  and  the  area  of  the- 
chimney  need  only  be  2'83  sq.  ft. ;  and  by 
making  the  height  200  ft.,  with  a  velocity 
of  32  ft.  per  second,  the  area  need  not  be 
more  than  2  sq.  ft. 

It  does  not;  require  much  consideration  to 
see  that  the  small  reduction  of  area  could 
not  possibly  compensate  for  the  cost  of  the 
greatly  increased  height.  In  actual  practice 
the  reduction  of  area  would  be  still  less,, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  friction  with  the  increased- 
velocity  of  the  gases,  or,  expressed  in  other 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  minimising  the 
reduction  of  velocity  by  the  increase  of 
friction.  Another  practical  consideration  is- 
that  a  given  thickness  of  soot  has  a  far 
greater  effect  in  reducing  the  available  area 
of  a  small  chimney  than  that  of  a  larger 
chimney. 

The  aspect  of  the  case  presented  above  is 
made  very  clear  by  calculating  the  loss  of 
head  Corresponding  with  the  heights  and 
areas  stated,  the  square  root  of  each  area 
being  taken  to  represent  the  side  of  a  square 
chimney. 

Formula  (3),  p.  301,  may  be  inverted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparative 
results.  Thus  using  vB  to  denote  actual 
velocity,  and  H  in  place  of  l,  we  have 
7  %2  H 

(48  fd 


Then  the  losses  of  head  are  : 
For  the  50- ft.  chimney 
_  (16)2  x  50  , 

2304  x  »/ 4 


For  the  100- ft.  chimney 
_  (22-6 18  x  100 
1  ~  2304  x  v/2^83 


13T  ft. 
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For  the  200-ft.  chimney 

(32)2  X  200  =  62.8ft 
2304  x  a/2 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
rapidly  friction  and  consequent  loss  of  head 
increase  with  the  velocity  of  the  draught,  and 
to  suggest  how  necessary  it  is  to  consider 
the  area  of  a  chimney  from  the  standpoint 
of  friction,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Cubical 
■capacity.  .  ,. 

In  calculating  the  proportions  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  for  any  given  boiler  installation  the 
estimated  coal  consumption  is  the  starting- 
point.  Next  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
supply  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  the 
consequent  volume  of  the  hot  gases. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  of  course,  vanes 
with  the  duty  of  the  boiler,  and  ranges 
from  5  lb.  to  about  30  lb.  per  square  foot 
of  grate  area  per  hour  in  boilers  with  natural 
draught.  The  air  supply  usually  ranges 
from  14  lb.  to  30  lb.  per  pound  of  coal,  and 
the  volume  of  the  products  of  combustion  in 
a  chimney  can  be  calculated  by  formula  (1), 
p.  280,  or  taken  from  Table  XIV.,  p.  281. 

Having  settled  these  data,  the  area  ot  any 
chimney  can  be  calculated  if  the  height  ot 
the  shaft  or  the  velocity  of  the  hot  gases  be 
known,  or  the  height  if  the  area  be  known. 

The  required  area  is  obviously  the  quotient 
of  the  volume  of  the  gases  divided  by  their 
practical  velocity  of  flow. 

Whence 

A  =  ^ .  (2») 

va 

As  by  formula  (28)  the  practical  Telocity  of 
the  hot  gases  —  2‘26  •/  H,  we  have  a1  so 


4 _ 5J- 

a  ~  2  26  a/H  ■ 


(30) 


Again,  for  the  height  we  haye  from  (28) 

=- o&y . (3i» 

and  from  (30) 

=  -  (slfs)  •  ■  •  •  (32) 

If  the  area  of  the  chimney  be  already 
settled,  we  can  ascertain  the  actual  velocity 
required  for  a  given  output  by  the  equation 

v.  =  . (33) 

Knowing  the  area  and  practical  velocity, 
we  can  calculate  the  weight  of  coal  that  can 
be  consumed  in  the  boiler  furnace  by  the 
equation 


vn  A 


(34) 


In  the  foregoing  formulae  q  and  _  Q  are  in 
cubic  feet;  A  is  in  square  feet;  H  is  in  feet, 
measured  from  the  fire-grate  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney ;  vn  is  in  feet  per  second  ;  and  c 
is  in  pounds  per  second. 

If  the  designer  wishes  to  calculate  the 
area  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
value  of  v »  in  formula  (29)  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
bends  and  other  structural  features  in  the 
boiler  flues  tending  to  reduce  the  velocity  of 
the  gases,  and  by  taking  account  also  of  the 
length  of  the  flues,  the  height  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  the  diameter  corresponding  to  the 
area  of  the  flues  and  the  chimney,  as  in 
example  (10),  p.  371. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  should  be  thought  sufficient — and  in 
many  cases  nothing  more  than  this  is 
necessary — formulae  (30)  and  (32)  will  give 
the  required  area  and  height  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time. 

Formula  (34)  may  be  used  in  Connexion 
with  the  design  of  projected  chimneys,  where 
all  the  data  are  hypothetical,  or  in  com¬ 
puting  the  possible  fuel  consumption  for 
existing  chimneys  where  the  velocity  can  be 
ascertained  by  measuring  instruments,  and 
where  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel  can 
be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  following  examples  we  have  assumed 
the  total  coal  consumption  to  be  720  lb.  per 
hour,  the  air  supply  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
24  lb.  per  pound  of  coal,  and  the  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  cold  air  and  of  the  hot  gases 
to  be  62  deg.  and  585  deg.  F.  respectively. 

Hence  we  have  c  =  (720  -5-  3,600)  =  0’2  lb. 
per  second.  The  value  of  q  is  given  by  formula 
(1).  p.  280.  Inserting  the  weight  of  air  per 
cubic  foot  at  62  deg.  from  Table  XVIII.,  p.  326, 
we  get 

S  =  (24  -h  0  0-61)  +  3!5  =  630  cutic  ft. 


Example  (11).— Find  the  area  for  the  top 
of  a  chimney  100  ft.  high,  this  height  being 
assumed  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  annoyance  to  the  owners  of  adjacent 
property.  H  +  ? 

(a)  Assume  the  values  of  n  and  — ^ —  to  be 
stated  at  the  top  of  Column  4,  Table  XXIII. 
Then  by  formula  (29)  we  have 
c  q  0  2  x  630 


A  =  ' 


206 


=  6-126  sq.  ft. 


(6)  Taking  an  average  velocity  as  given 
by  formula  (28)  and  using  formula  (30),  we 
have 

c  q  0-2  X  630 


2-26  x  10 


=  5-574  sq.  ft. 


2-26  \/H 

Example  (12).— Find  the  height  of  a 
chimney,  supposing  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  any  minimum  height,  the  internal 
diameter  at  the  top  being  assumed  at  3  ft., 
with  a  corresponding  area  of  7-0686  sq.  ft. 
say,  7  sq.  ft. 

By  formula  (32)  we  get 

H  _  (  c  g  V  =  ( 0^_x_630y  =  g3<3  fti 

H  “  V2  26  AJ  V2-26  x  7  ) 

Then  the  chimney  is  63’3  ft.  high  by  3  ft. 
internal  diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  these  proportions  may  be  tested  by 
formulae  (28)  and  (29). 

Formula  (28)  gives  for  the  velocity  of  the 
hot  gases 

=  2-26  v/H  =  2-26  x  7'96  =  18  ft.  per  sec. 

Substituting  this  value  in  formula  (29),  we 

get  MXMO  ^ 

V a  io 

In  t-he  next  two  examples  we  will  alter 
the  assumed  coal  consumption,  the  air  supply 
per  pound  of  fuel,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  gases. 

Example  (13).  —  Ascertain  the  required 
velocity  of  the  gases  and  the  height  of  a 
chimney,  with  an  internal  area  of  9  sq.  ft.,  to 
provide  for  the  consumption  of  1,800  lb.  of 
coal  per  horn-,  the  air  supply  being  20  lb.  per 
pound  of  co  1,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
600  deg.  F.  The  coal  burned  per  second  is 
(1,800  -f-  3,600)  =  0  5  lb.,  and  by  Table  XIV 
the  volume  of  the  gases  at  600  deg.  is  533 
cubic  ft. 

Then  by  formula  (33) 
c  q  0'5  x  533 

*  =  A 

and  by  formula  (31) 


U  O  X  Odd  n«r>i  ju. 

— - — - =  29  61  ft.  per  sec. 


H 


-(&' MSS)’-™* 


The  same  result  is  given  by  formula  (32). 

Thus 

H  -  Y  =  (°‘5  X  533-Y  =  171-6  ft. 

K  ~  ^2-26  AJ  \2-26  x  9  ) 

Example  (14). — Find  the  quantity  of  Coal 
that  can  be  consumed  in  the  boilers  con¬ 
nected  with  a  chimney  200  ft.  high  having 
an  internal  area  of  12  sq.  ft.,  the  velocity  of 
the  hot  gases,  at  the  temperature  of  600  deg., 
being  32  ft.  per  second,  and  the  air  supply 
22  lb.  per  pound  of  fuel.  By  Table  XIV. 
the  volume  of  the  gases  at  600  deg.  F.  = 
586  cubic  ft. 

Substituting  these  values  in  formula  (34), 
we  have 

vA  A  32  x  12  . 

c  =  - — =  — — —  =  0-655  lb.  per  sec. 
q  586 

Hence  the  possible  consumption  is 
(0-655  x  3,600)  =  2,358  lb.  per  hour. 

For  application  to  cases  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  gases  is  about  double 
that  of  the  external  air,  or  when  the  air 
supply  is  such  that  the  volume  of  the  hot 
gases  is  650  cubic  ft.  per  pound  of  coal,  we  can 
further  simplify  formulae  (29)  to  (34)  as 
shown  below. 

Formula  (29)  : — 

mi  .  c?,  c  x  650 

The  expression  —  becomes 


whence 


A 


C  X  0-18 


3  600  vj 


(35), 


where  C  is  the  weight  of  coal  per  hour. 
Formula  (30)  : — 

The  expression 


It  is  more  convenient  however  < 
consumption  in  pounds  t  *r' *»  >W#  the 
the  symbol  .to 

of  seconds  m  an  hour  we  In  1  th"»k» 
A  =  C  x  008 

~7T . Ml 

Formula  (32)  ; — 

The  expression 

(riol)  b“°™  (rar-St  Y 

J,  .  v*>}600  X  226  \ 

and  by  reduction  as  above  we  have 


H  : 


/C  x  ( 


•(37) 


/U  "  vva  - 

-(-r=J 

Formula  (33) 

The  expression  C-S  broomes  -  x  650 


and  by  reduction 

_  C  x  0-18 


a  c  q  , 

A  -  -  - — t= -  becomes 

2-26  v/H 


Here  c,  as  before,  is  the  weight  of  coal 
I  consumed  per  second. 


Formula  (34) 

The  AYlTrAeoirm  ^ 


3,600  A 


■(38) 


e  expression 
whence 

C  = 


beccm 


c  x  650  c  x  287-6 
226  v/H  ~  v/H 


».Ax  3600 
650  ' 

Substituting  for  ».  (2WS)  a,  givm  t, 
formula  (28)  we  have 

C  «  (226  v^H)  A  x  3.600 
660 

which  reduces  to 
C  --  A 

o¥s . Ml 

In  all  the  above  equations  C  represents  the 
weight  of  coal  per  hour. 

Formulae  (35)  to  (39)  give  results  that  are 
similar  to  most  of  the  chimney  rules  pub¬ 
lished,  but  it  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  these  and  all  other  equations  of  the  kind 
are  based  upon  a  certain  set  of  assumed 
conditions  which  may  or  may  not-  be  realised 
in  practice. 

Chimney  formulas  as  given  in  ordinary 
books  of  reference  are  not  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  equations  have  been  derived. 
Consequently  the  equations  may  bo  quite 
suitable  in  some  cases  and  equally  unsuitable 
in  others,  and  if  the  user  is  not  enlightened 
as  to  their  derivation  he  cannot-  judge  of 
their  applicability. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  been  careful  to 
state  the  exact  basis  upon  which  every 
formula  is  founded,  and  to  trace,  step  by 
step,  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  have 
been  deduced. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  the  fortnightly 
sitting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Thursday  last  week. 

Motor  Traffic. — Mr.  Deputy  Morrison  called 
attention  to  the  nuisance  caused  in  the  City  by 
the  heavy  motor  traffic,  and  asked  if  the  Streets 
Committee  would  try  and  mitigate  the  nuisance.- 
Mr.  Morten  admitted  that  the  nuisance  ought  to 
be  mitigated,  but  doubted  whether  the  Committee 
had  any  power  to  deal  with  it.  He  promised 
to  give  the  matter  consideration. 

Corporation  Property— It  was  agreed  to  grant 
a  building  lease  for  eighty  years  at  a  rental  per 
annum  of  900Z.,  twelve  months  peppercorn,  to 
Geo.  Trollope  &  Sons  and  Colls  &  Sons,  Lid, 
of  the  remainder  of  the  City’s  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Store-street,  Tottenham  Court-road 
comprising  24  and  25,  Store-street,  and  hos.  1 
to  8,  and  part  of  No.  9,  South-crescent. 

New  General  Post-Office— A  letter  was  received 
from  the  Postmaster-General  inviting  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  fifty  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  New  General  Post-Office  building  on 
the  site  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  on  October  16, 
to  be  performed  by  the  King.-It  was  agreed  that 
a  vote  of  fifty  guineas  be  made  for  decoration  ut 
connexion  with  the  event. 

The  Old  Bailey  Buildings -Xt.  Cooper  asKW 
who  was  responsible  for  the  inscription  over  m 
portals  of  the  new  Old  Bailey 
Deputy  Ellis  said  there  was  a  “!*  5“  J 
attached  to  the  matter,  He  areMeSj -> 
to  the  office  a  large  drawing  cl  the  ""P  J 
the  words  being,  “Defend  the  ehtoj* 
poor  and  punish  wrongdoers.  It  appe 
the  architect  met  Mr.  Just.ee  OmAm  M 
said,  “  For  goodness’  !***£$£ 
or  Greek  on  that  building!  temea i  s  r 

tions  were  submitted  to  the  Dean id  • 

who  chose  the  inscription  which  m  PP™ 
on  the  building. — Mr.  S 

be  taken  to  remove  the  mscnption, 
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m  seconded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  objected  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  being  asked  to  select  an 
I  inscription.— After  considerable  discussion  an 
^  amendment  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  inscription  be  referred  to 
the  Lands  Committee. 

Blackfriars  Bridge.— Replying  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee 
would  consider  the  question  of  rebuilding  Black- 
iriars  Bridge  in  connexion  with  the  tramway 
schemes  of  the  London  County  Council,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Algar  said  the  Committee  were  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  London  County 
Council,  and  they  would  listen  to  any  suggestions 
made. 


H.  N.  Stansfleld,  modeller  and  metal  worker  (Manchester 
Municipal  School) ;  C.  Vyse,  pottery  modeller  (Hanley) 
H.  Whiteside,  designer  for  stained  glass  and  decoration 
(Manchester  Municipal  School) ;  L.  Preston,  lithographic 
artist  and  designer  (Leeds). 

Free  Studentships  (Art). — R.  n.  Parker  (Leeds) ; 
J.  E.  Rawsou  (Ashton-under- Lyne) ;  S.  E.  Hewitt 
(Ashton-under-Lyne) ;  J.  Hunniford  (Belfast) ;  H.  B. 
Williamson  (Ashford) ;  Beatrice  M.  Pritchard  (London, 
St.  Marylebone) ;  E.  W.  McGowan  (Belfast) ;  Amy  B.  C. 
Dimelow  (Manchester  Municipal  School) ;  W.  H.  Megahcy 
(Dublin) ;  T.  Lewis  (London,  St.  Marylebone) ;  S.  Tush- 
ingham  (Burslem) ;  Margaret  M.  Budge  (London,  Batter¬ 
sea)  ;  R.  Gill  (Bournemouth,  Poole  Hill) ;  W.  Washington 
(Ashton-under-Lyne) ;  Jeannie  B.  Bain  (Edinburgh, 
Royal  Institution) ;  Inez  Topham  (Bristol,  Queen’s- 
road) ;  S.  G.  Rowles  (London,  Battersea) ;  T.  Whitehead 
(Halifax) ;  Agnes  I.  Tarn  (Hull) ;  H.  L.  Oakley 
(Leeds) ;  Kate  Ellingworth  (London,  Clapham). 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 


The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City  Hall, 
Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Paving  Works. — On  the  recommendation  of 
he  Works  Committee  the  Council  authorised 
the  repaving  of  the  carriage-way  of  Upper  Brook- 
street,  between  Park-street  and  Park-lane. 
The  estimate  of  the  City  Engineer  of  the  cost  of 
repaving  with  creosoted  yellow  deal  blocks 
is  4251,  The  work  will  be  executed  under  the 
annual  contract  for  wood-paving  carriage-way 
repairs. 

Hyde  Park  Corner — Diversion  of  Sewer. — The 
Works  Committee  reported  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  in 
April  last,  they  had  invited  tenders  for  the 
diversion  of  the  sewer  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  in 
!  eonnexion  with  the  construction  of  the  under¬ 
ground  station  of  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly, 
and  Brompton  Railway.  Three  tenders  had 
been  received ;  that  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Patterson 
lor  2871.  10s.  had  been  accepted,  and  the  work 
was  now  in  progress.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
I  mittee  was  endorsed. 

Gladstone  Memorial  in  the  Strand. — The  same 
j  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

I  "  The  Council  having,  on  July  27  last,  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  Chairman  and  the  City  Engineer  the  matter  of  the 
site  and  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  Gladstone 
|  memorial  in  the  Strand  at  the  western  end  of  St.  Clement 
panes  Church,  we  have  to  report  that  the  statue  itself 
fi  stated  to  be  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  mounted  upon  a  pedestal 
24  it.  6  in.  in  height.  Surrounding  the  pedestal,  about 
12  ft.  from  the  ground  will  be  four  subsidiary  bronze 
ponps  about  life  size.  The  pedestal  will  be  of  Portland 
toe.  Application  has  been  made  for  the  necessary 
ward  licence  for  formation  of  the  foundation,  &c., 
and  granted,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitted, 
and  the  site  of  the  memorial  has  been  set  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Engineer  of  the  London  County  Council.” 


Temporary  Awnings  Over  Footways. — After 
considerable  discussion  the  Council  agreed  to  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  : — “  That  the  Council  do  not  permit  the 
erection  of  temporary  awnings  over  the  public 
way  without  a  written  licence  being  first  obtained 
from  the  Council,  and  that  a  fee  of  5s.  be  charged 
on  the  issue  of  each  licence.”  The  matter  was 
brought  up  by  the  Committee  in  July  last  and 
referred  back. 

Loco  motives  on  Highways. — The  same  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  : — 

,  have  received  and  submit  a  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  01  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  August  8, 
enclosing  copies  of  an  order  authorising,  subject  to 
•  it‘ons’  tbe  1136  on  highways  of  locomotives, 
driving  wheel  of  which,  instead  of  being  smooth 
.. e.?  °.r  f**od  with  diagonal  crossbars,  shall  be  constructed 
mat  it3  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  shall 
/  “■ '.P168?3  °f  n  single  row  of  moveable  feet  protruding 
m  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  equal  distances.” 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  candidates  whe 
re  successful  in  the  competitions  for  Roya 
Inrv  ^10ns  ^rt)’  Local  Scholarships  (Art),  anc 
.National  Scholarships  (Art)  and  Free  Student 
Mips  (Art),  in  1905. 

» A.  Wise  (Birminghan 
S  ;  ,,!  ?'  LEmily  °.  A-  Abraham  (BriatJl 

W-  Baxter  (Carlisle);  H.  E.  Erasei 

SlbSh  ■»KorfI,  imitation) ;  Jessie  M.  Lawsoi 
•fit Institetion) ;  H.  H.  Stansfleld  (Man 
ff  0  r'  n,!C!Pal  Sch°o1* ;  F*  Smith  (Bridgwater) 
OondM  £  ll  (Bournemouth,  Poole  Hill) ;  T.  Lewis 

WftotitaS)!  b0De)  1  E-  w-  ato™rt  (Edlnbl-rei> 

TlKti“  (Northampton) 
f,  T™  (flolmrd) ;  P.  r.  Brown  (Edoh&ter 

imw.  I'  E ■  warinS 

J.  pJ  ’  ,4  w-  Reid  (Aberdeen,  Grays,  S.  of  A.) . 
land)  \  K0?,  Deptford) ;  W.  Rathbone  (Sunder- 
B.  Gni  (Rnmi1  (She®eld> :  S-  Tushingham  (Burslem) : 
St,  C^°cfne^0uth-  Poole  Hill);  A.  Ward  (York 
(Etlinhlmeh,  Koya 
School)  •  IpL'T'  S'  Fggison  (Birmingham  Municipal 
tion)  ■  p  f!  B-  Bain  (Edinburgh,  Royal  Institu- 
HtewT ™  (Leeds) ;  J.  Smiley  (Belfast) ;  Beatrice 
Smetham  ( Rnoho °*nt\0n’ ,  St-  Marylebone) ;  Helen  M, 
•'•k Rendle?Tlrue«ir  A  Mabe!  T.  Eckersley  (Carlisle); 
Oiottinohami  •  rwto  V>^ucen  s‘road)  I  Maude  A.  Lowndes 
tobXuiht-1  Wri8ht  (Beckenham);  J.  L. 
^LL  t^n‘Uhnder;T>Vfle)  5  G-  Harrison  (Leeds). 
(London  — F-  w*  Burrows,  designer 

man  (sfaScK™^;^- Midler,  furniti  re  draughts- 
modeUer  uUmciPaI  School);  H.  R,  Fraser, 

SoJ  S  lUrrgl!’w^°Kyal  lotion) ;  Jessie  M. 
tarrick  stnnoJ  <Edlnb,lrSh,  Royal  Institution); 
r*cK,  stone  carver  (Edinburgh,  Royal  Institution)  ; 
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OBITUARY. 

Mb.  Melvin. — The  death,  on  September  30, 
is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Melvin,  at  Claremount, 
Alloa,  N.B.,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  Mr.  Melvin 
was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
John  Melvin  &  Son,  of  Alloa,  in  which  he  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  practice.  The  chief  architectural 
works  carried  out  by  him  comprise  the  Clack¬ 
mannan  Hospital,  for  which  he  made  the  plans 
and  designs  ten  years  ago  ;  the  Infectious  Dis¬ 
eases  Hospital,  Linlithgow,  for  which  his  designs 
were  chosen  in  competition  ;  the  Fever  Hospital 
at  Bathgate,  N.B.  ;  and  the  Joint  Fever  Hospital 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Burgh  of  Linlithgow, 
which  consists  of  four  wards  in  two  pavilions, 
and  an  administrative  block,  offices,  laundry, 
dairy,  etc.,  and  was  opened  on  May  12  of  this 
year,  having  been  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
9,0002. 

Mb.  R.  S.  Henshaw. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw, 
secretary  of  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance, 
occurred  in  July  last,  at  Margate.  The  deceased, 
who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  builders’  associations  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  in  1884, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1893,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance, 
Limited,  and  the  London  Master  Builders’ 
Association.  When  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  came  into  force  in  1898,  there  was  a 
division  of  the  staffs,  and  Mr.  Henshaw  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited.  Deceased, 
who  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  Plaistow,  Kent, 
left  a  widow  and  three  children.  Mr.  Henshaw 
was  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers, 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  business  transactions  had  won  for  him 
a  large  measure  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  his 
premature  death  will  be  regretted  by  many. 

- - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  Restoration,  Aeleodon.  —  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Arleedon,  was  recently  re¬ 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  after  restoration 
and  the  addition  of  a  new  tower.  The  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Martindale,  architect,  Carlisle,  at  a  cost  of  about 
4,0002. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Chubch,  Gilfach. — 
The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  at  Gilfach -Bargoed  were 
laid  on  the  5tli  inst.  The  contract  price  is 
1,8912.  5s.  6d.,  the  work  being  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Sons,  Bargoed,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Harris,  Gilfach. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Bbadfobd. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  synagogue  and  schools  for 
the  Bradford  Hebrew  congregation  has  just  been 
laid.  The  building  is  to  occupy  a  site  of  about 
600  sq.  yds.,  with  a  frontage  of  66  ft.  to  Spring 
Gardens,  Manningham-lane.  There  is  a  fall  in 
the  street  frontage  of  about  7  ft.,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  in  arranging  the  entrances  to  the 
synagogue  and  the  schoolroom.  The  synagogue 
is  to  be  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from 
the  higher  end  of  the  site,  and  it  will  have  a 
vestibule,  with  two  staircases  to  the  galleries,  an 
emergency  exit  being  provided  at  the  rear.  The 
synagogue,  which  is  52  ft.  by  37  -ft.,  is  to  provide 
seating  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for 
250,  and  seats  for  200  ladies  in  the  galleries.  The 
minister’s  vestry  is  to  be  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  with  a  vestry  on  the  first  floor.  Under 
the  synagogue  are  to  be  schools  for  boys’  and 
girls’  Hebrew  classes,  consisting  of  three  rooms, 
two  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  and  one  37  ft.  by  19  ft., 
divided  by  movable  partitions,  so  that  when 
necessary  they  may  be  thrown  into  one  room  for 
meetings.  The  schools  are  entered  direct  from 
the  street  from  the  lower  end  of  the  site.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  site, 
is  about  3,5002.  The  design  is  Byzantine  in 
character,  executed  in  local  stone  walling,  with 
worked-stone  dressings.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  J.  Moulson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  from 
designs  prepared  by  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  of  Hull,  who  has  undertaken 
the  duties  of  honorary  architect. 

School  of  Abt,  Hull. — Hull’s  new  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  situate  on  the  Anlaby-road,  the 


foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  April/ 1903 
was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  Messrs.  Lanchester 
&  Stewart  are  the  architects,  their  design  having 
been  selected  in  competition.  Messrs.  Hockney  & 
Liggins  were  the  contractors. 

Police-Station,  Newpobt. — The  new  police- 
station  at  Pill,  Newport,  was  opened  recently  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Wilkinson).  The  new  station 
has  been  built  by  Messrs.  D.  W.  Richards,  Ltd., 
from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Haynes,  Borough 
Engineer.  Exclusive  of  furniture,  the  contract 
price  was  4,3422. 

Wobkhouse  Infibmaby,  Leicester. — The  new 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  North  Evington,  was 
opened  recently.  The  site,  consisting  of  over  62 
acres  of  land,  cost  6,9202.,  and  the  whole  work 
will  involve  an  outlay  of  over  100,0002.  The 
buildings  consist  of  the  official  and  administrative 
block  in  the  centre,  and  standing  parallel  with 
this  are  four  large  two-story  double  partition 
blocks,  two  on  each  side,  to  accommodate  128 
patients  each.  The  two  blocks  on  the  left  are 
for  male  patients,  and  those  on  the  right  for 
female  patients.  The  whole  of  these  are  con¬ 
nected  by  corridors  running  in  transverse  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  line  of  the  pavilion  blocks.  At  the 
back  of  the  administrative  buildings  are_  the 
laundry  block,  power-house,  etc.,  with  the  water 
tower  adjoining.  The  administrative  structure 
faces  south-east,  with  three  stories  in  front  and 
two  behind.  The  front  portion  contains  an 
entrance  hall,  committee-rooms,  clerks’  offices, 
dispensary,  offices,  and  consulting-room  and 
accommodation  for  the  medical  staff  ;  and  in  a 
separate  wing  are  the  matron’s  apartments, 
sitting-rooms,  and  dining-rooms  for  the  nurses, 
with  bedrooms  in  the  upper  story  for  about  forty- 
five  nurses.  In  the  back  portion  are  the  great 
kitchens,  sculleries,  larders,  etc.,  for  the  cooking 
and  other  requirements  of  patients  and  staff. 
The  stores  occupy  a  separate  department  near 
the  central  kitchens.  There  are  also  a  servants’ 
hall,  linen  and  sewing  rooms,  and  apartments 
for  female  officers  and  servants.  The  laundry 
block  is  connected  by  a  covered  way  with  the 
main  building.  The  water  tower  stands  125  ft. 
high.  It  carries  at  a  height  of  424  ft.  above 
ordnance  datum  a  tank  having  a  capacity  of 
24,000  gallons.  There  is  a  power-house  erection, 
with  two  large  boilers,  engine  and  pump  room, 
engineers’  workshops,  coal  stores,  disinfecting 
station,  incinerator,  etc.,  and  from  this  there  are 
connexions  with  all  the  main  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  heating,  and  for  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water  and  electric  services.  The  four  ward 
pavilidns  already  spoken  of  are  each  330  ft.  long, 
and  contain  bedrooms,  dayrooms,  nurses’  duty- 
rooms,  bathrooms,  etc.  The  buildings  will  con 
tain  room  for  beds  for  520  patients,  and  three 
additional  double  pavilions  can  be  added  as 
required,  increasing  the  accommodation  to  900 
beds.  There  will  be  over  900  cubic  ft.  of  air 
space  to  each  bed.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick, 
relieved  by  bands  of  white  brick,  with  stone 
dressings  to  the  window  and  door  openings.  The 
roofs  are  tiled  and  the  external  walls  up  to  the 
plinth  line  are  built  in  blue  brick.  The  infirmary 
is  lighted  throughout  by  the  Corporation  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  also  drives  the  motors  in  the 
laundry,  and  gas  is  also  installed  as  a  stand-by 
for  cooking.  There  is  telephonic  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  building.  Messrs.  A, 
Gough  &  Trollope  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs, 
C.  &  R.  Moss  the  contractors. 

Hospital  Pavilion,  Bradford  Wobkhouse. 
— The  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  have  erected 
a  new  hospital  pavilion  for  male  patients.  The 
pavilion  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Fred 
Holland  at  an  estimated  cost  of  16,0002.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  John  Moulson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  E.  Fearnley  &  Sons  are  the  joiners  ;  Mr, 
E.  Townend,  plumber ;  Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Wheater, 
of  Leeds,  plasterers ;  Mr.  George  Wilkinson, 
slater  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  painter. 

Library,  Gravesend. — A  new  public  library 
has  been  erected  at  Gravesend,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Bennett.  The  building 
has  a  frontage  of  52  ft.  8  in.  to  Windmill -street, 
and  is  built  of  Ancaster  and  Portland  stone  with 
red  brick  courses  in  the  first  floor.  It  is  divided 
into  two  stories,  with  a  pedimented  bay  at  each 
end  carrying  through  the  two  floors,  and  a 
ground  floor  ornamented  with  four  Doric  three- 
quarter  columns,  dividing  the  centre  of  the 
lower  front  into  three  bays.  The  upper  part  is 
divided  into  an  equal  number  of  bays,  with 
windows  in  stone  dressings.  The  newsroom  is 
35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  the  magazine-room  22  ft.  by 
53  ft.  and  16  ft.  by  17  ft.,  the  reference  library 
24  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.,  and  these  rooms  are  on 
the  ground  floor,  as  well  as  the  lending  library, 
which  is  31  ft.  by  35  ft.  On  the  first  floor  the 
future  reference-room  is  found  (the  present 
reference  library  will  later  on  be  used  as  addi¬ 
tional  lending  library,  or  for  such  other  purpose 
as  the  Library  Committee  may  deem  advisable), 
22  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  committee-room,  with  a 
small  hall,  landing,  and  stairs,  takes  up  the 
remainder  of  the  first  floor.  The  partition  walls 
can  be  removed,  and  the  committee-room  and 
the  small  hall  thrown  into  the  reference-room. 
The  fireproof  floors  and  stores  are  by  Stuart  s 
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Granolithic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millwall.  The  floors  in 
terazzo  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Tramontini,  of 
Southend.  The  news  stands  and  tables  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  North  of  England  School  Fur¬ 
nishing  Co.  The  bookcases,  chairs,  etc.,  are  by 
Messrs.  Wenham  &  Hunter,  of  Gravesend.  The 
hot-water  work  and  the  constructional  iron  work 
are  by  Messrs.  Fowle  Bros.,  Gravesend.  The 
tiling  to  the  walls  is  by  Messrs.  Van  Straaten,  of 
Little  Britain,  E.C.  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  is 
responsible  for  the  wrought  iron  work.  Mr. 
Hibbert  Binney  is  the  sculptor,  from  whose  models 
the  whole  of  the  carving  has  been  executed.  The 
lighting  of  the  building  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Blandford,  to  the  specification  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mclnnes,  the  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  who 
has  supervised  the  work.  The  basement  is  given 
up  to  a  book  store  for  5,000  volumes,  a  coal  store 
and  heating  chamber,  with  sink  and  a  geyser  for 
cleaning  purposes.  The  contract  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Albert 
Edward  Tong.  Messrs.  Swift  Bros,  were  the 
masons. 

Workmen’s  Hall,  Stratford. — The  new 
Workmen’s  Hall  and  Club  Rooms  in  the  Rom- 
ford-road,  Stratford,  were  opened  recently. 
The  building  was  erected  from  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Thomas  &  Co.,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Taylor,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Winder.  It  is  of  steel  construction, 
with  fireproof  floors,  roofs,  etc.,  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  G.  Aston  &  Sons.  The  artificial  stone 
used  and  the  mosaic  paving  in  the  entrance-hall 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Co.,  and  the 
heating  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
C.  P.  Kinnell  &  Co.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Gregar  &  Son,  of  Stratford,  whose  clerk  of  works 
was  Mr.  J.  Grover. 

- - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Leeds  Waterworks. — The  Leeds  City  Council 
have  been  engaged  on  a  scheme  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  several  new  reservoirs,  involving  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  sterling,  in  the  course  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years.  The  formation  of  the  Colsterdale 
reservoir  is  now  in  hand,  and  a  waterworks 
engineer  to  superintend  the  works  was  recently 
appointed  at  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum. 
Some  serious  defects  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
were,  however,  reported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Armitage, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  He  stated 
that  in  twenty-nine  contract  drawings  he  had 
discovered  300  mistakes,  255  of  which  were  of  a 
serious  character,  and  would  mean  a  loss  of 
several  thousands  of  pounds.  One  result  of 
these  mistakes  was  that  it  was  found  that  no  less 
than  fifty  additional  acres  of  land  would  be 
required  satisfactorily  to  carry  out  the  work. 
That  meant  the  corporation  would  either  have  to 
go  to  Parliament  for  a  new  Act  or  would  have  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  Lord  Masham.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  a  result,  had  to  pay  Lord  Masham  50 /.  per 
acre  more  for  the  fifty  additional  acres  that  were 
required  than  had  been  paid  for  the  other  land, 
the  price  of  which  had  been  fixed  by  arbitration. 
By  the  changes  effected,  the  Committee  had  been 
able  to  save  40,000/.  in  the  construction  of  a 
bywash.  The  tunnel  which  brought  the  water 
through  the  embankment  had  curves  and  tan¬ 
gents  that  were  wrong,  and  the  tunnel  itself  did 
not  meet.  The  drains  would  not  cai*ry  the  water 
away.  The  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  reservoir 
terminated  4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  so 
that  any  cart  coming  over  the  bi'idge  would  have 
that  distance  to  fall  or  climb  ;  while  another 
bridge  that  was  to  cost  800 /.  was  left  out  of  the 
plans  altogether.  The  original  estimate  was 
300,0001.,  and  there  would  be  an  extra  cost  of 
227,0001.  on  the  trench  alone.  In  consequence  of 
these  and  other  defects  the  works  were  for  a  time 
not  being  proceeded  with.  The  statements  of 
the  Chairman  were  in  a  measure  corroborated 
by  the  newly-appointed  engineer  having  declared, 
according  to  Mr.  Armitage,  that  he  would  accept 
no  responsibility  in  any  shape  or  form  if  the 
embankment  and  trench  were  to  be  constructed 
in  the  manner  proposed.  The  result  of  expert 
evidence,  Mr.  Armitage  said,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  shocking  exposures  revealed  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  any  city.  The  minutes  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject  were  adopted. — Times. 

Bridge,  Mar  Lodge,  N.B. — The  new  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  Dee  at  Mar  Lodge,  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  was  opened  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  recently.  The  bridge  is  in  three  spans, 
with  two  piers,  of  granito,  in  the  river.  The 
structure  has  been  built  to  the  design,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnett,  C.E. 
The  foundations  and  mason  work  of  the  piers 
and  the  tar  macadam  of  the  roadway  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  George  Hall,  builder,  Aberdeen ; 
and  the  steel  work  by  Messrs.  James  Abernethy 
&  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

Waterworks,  East  Stirlingshire.  —  The 
formal  opening  of  the  East  Stirlingshire  Water¬ 
works,  which  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Eastern  District  Committee  of  the  Stirling 
County  Council,  took  place  at  Buckie  Burn 
Reservoir  on  the  5th  inst.  The  works,  which 


were  begun  on  August  3,  1901,  have  been  carried 
out  under  seventeen  separate  contracts,  and  have 
cost  about  112,0001.,  exclusive  of  land  and 
servitudes,  surface  damages.  Parliamentary 
expenses,  etc.  Mr.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  of 
Bradford,  was  the  consulting  engineer,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  were  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Warren 
&  Stuart,  C.E.,  Glasgow.  The  sources  of  supply 
which  have  been  drawn  upon  are  the  Buckie 
Burn,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Carron,  and  three 
tributary  streams  on  the  lands  of  Muirhead  and 
Craigengelt  in  St.  Ninians  parish.  The  storage 
reservoir,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wee  Buckie 
Burn,  has  a  capacity  of  about  156,000,000  gallons. 
The  total  supply  available  from  the  new  reservoir 
is  estimated  at  1,450,000  gallons  per  day,  but  of 
this  compensation  water,  equal  to  483,000 
gallons  per  day,  has  to  be  given  off  to  the  stream, 
leaving  a  net  supply  for  the  district  of  966,700 
gallons  per  day.  Powers  have,  however,  been 
acquired  for  the  construction  of  a  second  reser¬ 
voir  at  some  future  time  lower  down  on  the  line 
of  the  main  stream,  which  will  provide  the  whole 
of  the  compensation  water,  and  leave  for  the 
service  of  the  district  the  whole  available  supply 
from  the  Buckie  Burn  reservoir,  namely, 
1,450,000  gallons  per  day.  An  initial  installation 
of  four  filters,  with  a  filtering  area  of  756  sq.  yds., 
has  been  constructed  to  begin  with,  and  the  dear- 
water  tank,  which  has  a  capacity  of  646,000 
gallons,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  duplicated. 
The  pipe  system  of  the  district  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  covering  the  greater  part  of  five  parishes, 
extending  in  all  to  about  80  miles,  and  with  a 
range  of  elevation  from  10  ft.  to  700  ft.  above 
ordnance  datum.  From  the  service  tank  the 
trunk  main  passes  through  the  parishes  of  Denny, 
Falkirk,  and  Slamannan  to  two  service  reservoirs, 
one  at  Greyrigg,  with  a  capacity  of  825,900  gallons, 
and  the  other  at  Limerigg,  south  of  Slamannan, 
with  a  capacity  of  181,000  gallons.  From  the 
main  pipes  and  these  two  service  reservoirs 
distributing  pipes  are  led  throughout  the  limits 
of  supply  from  Greenhill  and  Bonnybridge  on 
the  west,  to  Linlithgow  Bridge,  Polmont,  and 
Muiravonside  on  the  east,  and  from  Grange¬ 
mouth  on  the  north  to  Avonbridge,  Slamannan, 
and  Limerigg  on  the  south. — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announce¬ 
ments. — Mr.  F.  M.  Simpson,  architect,  has 
removed  from  137,  Gower-street,  to  88,  Gower- 

street,  W.C. - Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  for  many 

years  engineer  to  the  New  River  Company,  since 
the  transfer  of  the  undertakings  of  the  company 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  has  removed 
to  offices  at  28,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  where  he 
will  carry  on  his  practice  in  future. - The  Fire¬ 

proof  Partition  and  Spandrel  Wall  Co.  have 
appointed  Mr.  J.  James,  of  166,  Stapleton-road, 
Bristol,  as  their  agent  for  Somersetshire  and 
Gloucestershire. 

Appointment. — The  Board  of  the  Builders’ 
Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  have  unanimously 
appointed  Mr.  C.  M.  Brown,  who  has  been 
assistant  secretary  since  1900,  to  the  position  of 
secretary  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Hensliaw. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  the  undermentioned  persons  as 
sanitary  inspectors  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
as  follows  : — Hackney,  Mr.  W.  C.  Vobe,  as  from 
July  25,  1905  ;  Islington,  Miss  J.  J.  Brown 
(in  the  place  of  Miss  J.  M.  S.  Gray,  resigned), 
as  from  September  1,  1905  ;  City  of  Westminster, 
Miss  A.  M.  Dick  (in  the  place  of  Miss  C.  W.  Byrne, 
resigned),  as  from  September  4,  1905. 

Salford  Housing  Scheme. — The  housing 
scheme  of  the  Salford  Corporation  on  the  Sleaford - 
road  site  has  now  been  practically  completed. 
To  provide  dwellings  for  people  unhoused 
owing  to  the  demolition  of  insanitary  property 
the  Corporation  have  erected  228  dwelling- 
houses  and  three  shops,  which  have  quickly 
become  tenanted.  The  net  cost  of  the  work, 
including  an  estimate  of  7471.  for  the  paving 
of  Gerald-road,  when  that  thoroughfare  is 
widened,  will  be  about  44,059/.  18s.  Id.,  as  against 
47,737 1.,  the  amount  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings  for  Bourne¬ 
mouth. — The  Bournemouth  Town  Council  had 
before  it,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  a  proposal  to  adopt 
a  scheme  to  erect  a  town  hall  and  Municipal 
buildings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  126,000Z. 
At  the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee,  on 
September  15,  the  joint  report  of  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Lacey  and  C.  E.  Mallows,  architects,  was  read, 
submitting  for  the  Council’s  consideration 
alternative  plans  for  Municipal  buildings,  as 
follows  : — Scheme  A. — Municipal  offices.  Council 
chamber,  sessions  and  police  courts,  police 
department.  Mayor’s  rooms  (including  reception- 
room),  and  small  town  hall  capable  of  seating 
about  700  to  800.  Estimated  to  cost  for  Muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  78,500/.  ;  extra  for  town  hall, 
18,500/.  :  total,  97,000/.  Scheme  B. — Similar 
accommodation  to  above,  without  a  town  hall. 
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previous  meeting,  with  detailed  re/ort 
mate  of  cost.  The  Committee  ECl* 
recommended : —  That  the  scheme  n'?1 
Mumcipal  buildings  and  town  hull  „ ?r 
mitted,  be  adopted  by  the  Council  £,  SjS 
cost  being  as  follows  :  For  the  Munich! 1 H 
mgs,  78,500/.  ;  for  the  town  hall ZnM '  d* 
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submission  to  the  Local  Government  B«iS 
prepared,  and  that  the  requisite  botS 
powers  be  applied  for  pursuant  to  Section  ]l  „? 
the  Bournemouth  Corporation  Act  189; 
Bournemouth  Daily  Echo. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Motor-Cars  - 
Among  those  who  have  been  invited  to  L 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  which  b 
to  begin  its  sittings  on  the  16th  inst  is  ,he 
Highways  Protection  League,  who  are  now 
collecting  evidence  as  to  the  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  public  at  large  in  the  free  use 
of  the  highways,  and  the  danger  and  incon- 
venience  to  persons  and  injury  to  property 
caused  by  motor  traffic  as  at  present  condiHcd 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  who  can  speak  of  these 
matters  from  personal  experience— especially 
with  regard  to  country  roads ;  and  those  who 
are  willing  to  be  witnesses  are  invited  to  state 
shortly  the  gist  of  the  evidence  they  would  be 
prepared  to  give.  Communications  may  be 
addressed  to  W.  L.  L.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highways  Protection  League,  4,  Harcourt- 
buildings.  Temple,  E.C. 

Rural  Building  By-Laws.  — A  recently 
issued  return  shows  that  in  246  rural  districts 
in  England  and  Wales — out  of  a  total  of  668- 
there  are  no  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  new 
buildings,  and  that  throughout  169  districts 
and  in  parts  of  114  there  are  by-laws  based  on 
the  urban  model.  It  further  shows  that  through¬ 
out  106  districts  and  in  parts  of  thirty-two  there 
are  by-laws  in  force  based  on  the  rural  model, 
and  that  throughout  eleven  districts  and  in  parts 
of.  six  the  by-laws  in  force  are  not  based  on  tho 
model  series,  but  were  mostly  made  before  the 
first  issue  of  the  model  in  1877.  In  certain 
instances  series  of  diverse  character  are  in  force 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  district—  ilominj 
Post. 

Discovery  at  Durham  CATHEDRAi-Tbe 
workmen  engaged  in  excavation  on  the  north¬ 
west  front  of  Durham  Cathedral,  where  a 
memorial  is  to  be  erected  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  fell  in  the  South  African  War,  have  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  depth  of  10  ft.  a  number  of  inter¬ 
ment  cells.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  large 
slabs  of  stone,  and  several  contained  the  skeletons 
of  persons  of  good  stature.  The  age  of  the 
remains  is  difficult  to  judge,  but  the  interment* 
were  probably  antecedent  to  the  year  1200  a.d. 
The  remains  will  be  reinterred  in  another  portion 
of  the  Cathedral  graveyard— Sheffield  Tehgraph. 

Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters,  ."r. 
Henry  Adams,  the  late  professor  of  engineering 
at  tho  City  of  London  College,  read  •  P»F'r 
before  the  British  Institute  ol  CertiW  to- 

titers  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  on  the  tin  no, 
entitled,  “  Timber  and  Brains.  Bmrom 
any  suggestion  of  identity  of  maternl  hr  «• 
plained  that  it  teas  the  rote hgent  m  »<  1  “ 
that  he  wished  to  bring  before  1 hem.  J 
described  tho  timbers  that  corid  “J  ”, 
foundations,  and  gave  esantpte  ■ 

followed  bv  those  that  worid  beet  J 

situation,  and  then  mentioned 
exhibited  specimens  of  durability  i 
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pound.  The  timbers  best  suited  for  marine 
work  and  for  use  in  hot  countries,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  worms  and  insects,  were  also  mentioned. 
The  nature  of  the  grain  of  various  woods,  as 
affecting  their  use,  was  then  referred  to  and  many 
examples  given.  The  characteristics  of  good 
timber  were  described,  the  chief  defects  named, 
and  the  modes  of  preservation  briefly  noticed. 
The  mode  of  shrinkage  and  the  alteration  of 
shape  produced  during  seasoning  were  explained, 
and  how  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this 
knowledge.  Finally,  the  principles  of  stress  and 
strain,  and  the  designing  of  beams,  were  de¬ 
scribed,  and  some  useful  rules  given. 

Ancient  Wooden  Conduit,  Holborn. — In 
the  course  of  excavating  a  cross  trench  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  work  of  the  electrification  of 
the  tram-lines  in  Theobald’s-road,  the  workmen 
cut  across  an  ancient  wooden  water  conduit,  in 
excellent  preservation.  Immediately  opposite 
Xo.  26,  Theobald’s-road,  a  length  of  about  a 
dozen  feet  of  the  conduit  has  been  removed. 

Bradford  Building  Regulations  and 
Garden  City  Houses. — The  desirability  or  other¬ 
wise  of  obtaining  an  alteration  in  the  Bradford 
building  regulations  such  as  would  allow  of  the 
erection  of  houses  somewhat  on  garden  city  lines 
has  recently  been  discussed  by  the  Street  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Buildings  Committee  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation.  The  idea  was  to  erect  houses  which 
should  have  a  long  strip  of  garden  in  front,  with 
a  good  portion  of  the  main  avenues  devoted  to 
grass  and  with  substantial  back  streets  for 
vehicular  traffic.  This  scheme,  the  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.F.  Stevens)  has  advised,  cannot  be  carried  out 
under  the  existing  building  regulations.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th 
inst,  of  the  Committee  that  plans  could  be  passed 
which  provided  for  the  erection  of  semi-detached 
houses  with  a  roadway  twelve  yards  wide  and  a 
building  line  of  garden  space  of  five  yards. 
These  semi-detached  houses  could  be  put  up,  it 
was  explained,  without  a  back  street.  One  of 
the  aims  of  the  scheme  put  forward  was  to  effect 
a  saving  in  street  expenses,  but  the  alternative 

Eosals  introduced  do  not  offer  anything  in  this 
tion,  because  what  economies  were  effected  in 
street  expenses  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  extra 
gable  ends  of  the  dwellings.  However,  the  Build¬ 
ings  Committee  decided  that  no  steps  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  building 


International  Exhibition,  Milan,  1906. — 
The  first  Italian  International  and  Universal 
Exhibition  will  be  opened  in  Milan  on  April  15 
next.  This  exhibition  will  be  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  contents  will  be  divided  into  nine  inter¬ 
national  and  one  national  section,  as  follows  : — 
1.  Land  transportation,  aeronautics,  meteoro- 
'ngy ;  2.  Sea  and  river  transportation  (including 
ships  models)  ;  3.  Social  economy  ;  4.  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  decorative  arts  ;  5.  Miscellaneous 
industries  (machinery  in  motion)  ;  6.  Retro¬ 
spective  transportation  exhibit ;  7.  Fisheries  and 
pisciculture  ;  8.  Agriculture  ;  9.  Hygiene  ;  10. 
tine  arts  (national).  A  British  Commission  has 
^en  formed,  and  Government  has  made  a  grant 
of  10,000?.  for  the  creation  of  a  British  section, 
in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  time  at  its  disposal, 
no  Commission  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  in  the  various  buildings  space  which,  both 
in  regard  to  area  and  position,  will  place  this 
country  on  an  equality  with  the  various  other 
oreign  nations  who. will  participate.  The  impor- 
ance  of  this  country  taking  a  prominent  part 
the  exhibition  will  be  evident  to  all  those 
nufacturers  who  have  watched  with  concern 
Itfll  ^ra°l!a^  decrease  of  their  trade  relations  with 
anVi?  corresponding  growth  of  German 

a  trench  imports.  Detailed  information  re- 
L  i'n?  •  exhibition  may  be  obtained  by 
^phcation  at  the  offices  of  the  British  Com- 
<v  ,'01}’  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1  and  2, 
vxroru. court.  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. 

.  Memorial,  Edinburgh. — A  memorial 
ed  in  St.  Giles’  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  to  the 
trip  men  of  the  Queen’s  Own  Cameron 
mgh  antlers  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War 
Gcnw.  iVo-  6r  011  Gie  inst.  by  Lieutenant- 
tau  Ian  Hamilton.  The  memorial,  which 
tbo  le  for,m  a  mural  monument  placed  upon 
[n..>  w<)d  °f  the  Cathedral,  is  of  dove-grey 
and  xJ  *  j  style  of  the  Scottish  Renaissance, 
'.Was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Black,  Edinburgh. 
vindil°RIA1,  T0  Gean  Hole. — A  stained  glass 
XewinI- was  recently  unveiled  at  Caunton  Church, 
of  n'  v  °,the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Hole, 
lichts  _C  ,  ter'  The  window  contains  three 
pL  ’  p  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
iu:Jf  .acon  &  Brothers,  of  London  and 


of  the  equipment  is  far  advanced,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  commencing  the  work  of  the 
session  under  the  new  conditions  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  postponement  of  the  formal  opening 
to  a  later  period  of  the  session.  The  total 
expenditure  to  date  on  the  site,  building,  and 
equipment  has  been  163.060Z.  ;  the  building  and 
equipment  fund  now  stands  at  209,763Z.,  of  which 
198,8451.  has  been  received.  The  small  balance 
available  after  payment  of  the  liabilities  already 
incurred  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Governors 
to  proceed  with  the  remaining  section  of  the 
building,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  complete  the  scheme 
originally  proposed. 

- *  ♦« - 
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ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Barff  v.  Mann,  Crossman,  &  Paulin 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bray,  sitting  as  Vacation 
Judge,  on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  Neville,  in  opening  the  case,  said  it  was  a 
motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  until  the  trial  or 
further  order  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
ancient  lights  in  the  plaintiff’s  buildings. 

His  lordship  :  I  have  seen  the  affidavits,  but 
not  any  exhibits  or  plans,  and  I  cannot  give  any 
opinion  without  the  plans. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C.,  representing  the 
defendants,  said  he  had  a  preliminary  objection, 
and  that  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  premature 
in  suing.  He  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  could 
not  sue  until  after  twenty  years  had  expired 
when  his  light  accrued.  The  plaintiff’s  own  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  the  action  was  premature. 

Mr.  Neville  differed,  and  said  that  that 
question  depended  upon  the  construction  of 
section  3  of  the  Prescription  Act.  The  buildings 
in  question  were  actually  started  in  the  beginning 
of  1885,  and  the  windows  in  respect  of  which 
the  plaintiff  was  claiming  were  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  first,  and  second  floors.  The  first  floor 
windows  were  completed  in  June,  1885,  the 
second  floor  windows  in  July,  1885,  and  the 
third  floor  windows  by  September  1,  1885,  and 
the  ceilings,  roof,  and  joists  were  put  over  on 
September  21,  1885.  He  had  an  affidavit  by  the 
architect  under  whose  direction  the  building 
was  erected  stating  that  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  windows  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  :  The  authorities  say 
you  must  have  a  building  roofed  in. 

,»  His  lordship  :  The  point  is  whether  a  house 
can  be  a  dwelling-house  until  it  be  roofed  in. 

Mr.  Neville  replied  it  was  clear  that  if  they  had 
put  on  the  roof- by  September  8,  1885,  the  date 
of  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  no  exception  could 
have  been  taken.  He  submitted  that  the 
important  thing  to  see  was  whether  there  had 
been  uninterrupted  access  of  light  to  certain 
definite  apertures  for  the  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  buildings  in  question  were  industrial 
dwellings — in  other  words,  self-contained  flats, 
and  before  July  1  the  ground  floor  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

His  lordship  :  Do  you  call  them  separate 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Neville  :  They  are  separate  tenements. 
I  submit  you  ought  to  consider  them  separate 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

His  lordship  :  If  I  decide  against  you,  you 
can  issue  another  writ. 

Mr.  Neville  hoped  Ins  lordship  would  not  put 
the  plaintiff  to  that  expense. 

His  lordship  :  I  confess  I  am  against  you  on  the 
point. 

Mr.  Neville  contended  that  section  3  of  the 
Prescription  Act  did  not  lay  down  that  the 
finislring  of  the  roof  was  of  vital  importance. 

His  lordslrip,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  must 
decided  against  the  plaintiff  on  the  simple 
ground  that  the  action  was  premature.  It  was 
admitted  that  this  was  not  a  dwelling-house 
in  September,  1885,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act  cited  was  not 
intended  to  include  a  building  which  was  not 
completed. 

Mr.  Neville  :  Then  I  must  issue  another  writ. 

His  lordship  :  Yes,  you  can  do  that  or  you  can 
go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Neville :  Yes.  Then  the  present  action 
will  be  dismissed  with  costs  ? 

His  lordship  :  Yes. 

Order  accordingly. 
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ttoSmsSr?™  T0,:“  Glasgow  Technu 
and  \\t'l  j  ®  anriual  report  of  the  Glass: 
that  etWa°i  Sco*’land  Technical  College  stf 
^mplete^tho  6  been  Pade  during  the  year 
in  time  fr,-  .1  first,  section  of  the  new  build 
the  fiRvoroi  8  c?mm8  session,  and  credit  is  due 
meet  thn  clontract°rs  for  their  endeavours 
«  prohabTv3  t6vf  °  the  Govemors-  The  build 
■Substantia/  ar?est  and  one  of  the  m 
devoted  tn  "!i  t^l°.  Clfcy>  as  web  as  the  larg 
1  10  Vacation  in  Britian.  The  tram 


APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

17,409  of  1904. — E.  Bommer  :  Spring  Hinges. 

A  spring  hinge,  the  body  of  which  is  composed 
of  a  web  provided  with  a  recess  in  its  lower  edge 
and  barrels  at  the  ends  of  said  web,  and  a  sheet- 
metal  covering  for  said  hinge  body  composed 
of  three  parts,  a  web  covering  extending  over  the 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


upper  edge  of  the  web  of  the  hinge  and  connected 
by  a  lock  seam  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  same, 
two  coverings  for  the  barrels  connected  by  longi¬ 
tudinal  lock  seams  at  their  sides  with  the  sides 
of  the  web  covering. 

19,595  of  1904. — A.  J.  Boult  (E.  Molas)  :  Water 
or  other  Heaters. 

A  heating  apparatus  comprising  a  closed  casing, 
an  air  supply  jacket  within  said  casing,  an 
annular  boiler  or  generator  within  said  jacket, 
a  heating  device  within  said  boiler,  with  the  air 
inlet  and  combustion  air  inlet  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  extended  into  the  outer  atmosphere 
with  their  ends  terminating  at  approximately 
the  same  point. 

19,656  of  1904. — J.  J.  Strain  :  Qas  Stoves. 

This  relates  to  a  gas  cooking  stove,  consisting  in 
the  combination  with  the  stove  body  of  a  boiler 
for  containing  water  that  is  placed  in  the  stove 
so  as  to  form  the  roof  of  the  oven,  and  pipes 
connected  to  the  boiler  for  receiving  cold  water 
from,  and  for  delivering  warmed  water  to,  a 
storage  tank,  a  flue  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler 
and  an  opening  from  the  flue,  at  the  rear  side 
to  the  open  air,  a  plate  having  its  central  portion 
removed  in  the  oven  supporting  the  boiler,  said 
plate  having  openings  that  coincide  with  the  said 
flue  and  pipes  for  circulating  the  water  to  and 
from  the  boiler. 

20,481  of  1904. — W.  Wyssling  :  Pressing  and 
’Moulding  Machines  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Briquettes,  Bricks,  or  the  like. 

A  pressing  or  moulding  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks  or  the  like,  in  which  a  pawl  is 
carried  by  a  lever  which  is  adapted  to  turn  freely 
on  the  boss  of  a  table,  the  free  end  of  which  lever 
is  connected  by  a  chain  to  a  crank  mounted  on 
the  shaft,  said  pawl  engaging  with  a  ratchet 
wheel  mounted  on  the  boss  of  the  table,  and 
whereby  an  intermittent  rotary  movement  is 
imparted  to  the  latter,  and  temporary  stopping 
of  the  table  being  insured  by  a  stop  pin  which  is 
indirectly  actuated  by  a  toothed  wheel. 

22,169  of  1904. — W.  H.  Perkin  and  Whipp 
Bros.  &  Tod,  Ltd.  :  Treatment  of  Wood  for 
Rendering  it  Fireproof. 

According  to  the  invention,  the  wood  to  be 
treated  is  placed  in  a  vessel,  which  is  then  tightly 
closed,  and  a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  of 
32°  Beaume  is  forced  into  the  vessel,  and  a 
pressure  of  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  kept  upon  the 
contents  for  about  six  hours.  The  solution  is 
then  run  out  of  the  vessel.  The  wood  is  then 
dried  by  hot  air,  but  is  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
fixation  of  stannic  acid  within  it  is  complete. 


23,292  of  1904.—  H.  H.  Lake  (Chemisch^Tech- 
nische  Fabrik,  Dr.  A.  R.  W.  Brand  &  Co.)  : 
Colouring  of  Stone. 

A  process  for  the  production  of  marbling  by 
colouring  stone  surfaces  without  the  employment 
of  skinning  means,  consisting  in  first  impregnating 
the  stone  to  be  treated  with  an  ammomacal 
metallic  salt  solution  and  then  with  a  neutral 
alkali  salt  solution. 


23,464  of  1904— J.  E.  A.  Squire  and  H.  A. 

Squire  :  One-Lever  Locks  and  Latches. 
According  to  the  invention,  the  usualUspring 
which  is  fixed  to  the  lever  is  dispensed  with,  and 
instead  a  V-shaped  or  U-shaped  spring  is  em¬ 
ployed  which  is  made  entirely  independent  ox 
and  separate  from  the  lever,  and  is  made  from 
thin  strip  steel  or  other  suitable  metal,  ben^ 
the  required  shape,  and  of  somewhat  less  width 
than  the  depth  of  the  interior  of  the  lock  or  latch 
case  from  .front  to  back.  This  spring  is  situated 
between  the  side  of  the  lock  and  the  lever,  and  m 
order  that  the  spring  may  always  bear  properly 
on  the  lever,  said  lever  is  made  with  a  projection 
at  that  side,  against  which  the  spring  bears. 


:3  963  of  1904. — H.  Nicholson,  C.  Hunter,  and 
J.  Campbell  :  Safety  Suspending  Apparatus 
for  Mining  Cages,  Lifts,  and  the  like. 

?his  relates  to  safety  suspending  apparatus  for 
nining  cages,  lifts,  and  the  like,  comprising 
Tipping  jaws  adapted  to  engage  vertical  ropes 
t  the  like  disposed  in  the  shaft,  levers  on  which 
he  jaws  are  mounted  pivoted  to  the  cage,  a 
reighted  or  spring-pressed  rocking  lever  suitably 
livoted  on  the  cage  and  adapted  to  engage  the 
aw  levers,  and  means  for  supporting  the  rocking 
ever  from  the  main  shackle,  so  that  when  the 
age  is  suspended  the'  levers  on  which  the  gripping 
aws  are  mounted  are  in  such  a  position  that  the 


4,322  of  1904  — C.  H.  Baxter  :  Saws  for  Stone 
or  like  Cutting  Machines. 

his  relates  to  a  saw,  and  consists  in  forming 
rooves  or  cuts  of  convenient  width  towards  the 
itting  face  of  the  saw  blade,  such  grooves 
^tending  from  the  cutting  face  to  the  said  saw 
lade  about  one-third  of  the  depth  ot-tlie  same, 
id  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  said  grooves  being 
irmed  in  pairs.  By  so  constructing  a  sqw  blade 
is  claimed  that  the  waste  of  the  sandJuBed  is 
iviated. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


25,057  of  1904.— A.  D.  Tipper  :  Construction  and 
Manufacture  of  Sash  Pulleys. 

A  sash  pulley  having  its  frame  formed  in  separate 
halves,  the  plane  dividing  the  halves,  when  the 
same  have  been  put  together,  being  parallel  with 
the  sides  or  cheeks  thereof,  each  half  frame 
having  integral  together  with  one  of  the  cheeks 
half  the  fore-end,  a  pair  of  lugs  which  project 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  cheek  and  butt  against 
the  corresponding  lugs  of  the  other  cheek  when 
the  halves  of  the  frame  are  put  together,  and  one 
of  the  cheeks  having  integral  therewith  and  near 
its  rear  edge  a  stud,  which  projects  from  the 
inner  face  thereof  and  engages  the  other  cheek. 
165  of  1905. — R.  W.  Newlands  :  Door  Buffer 
or  Stop. 

According  to  the  invention,  a  metal  trough - 
shaped  casing  is  made,  and  in  said  casing  is  placed 
an  indiambber  ring,  one  half  of  which  projects 
beyond  the  casing,  the  indiarubber  ring  being 
preferably  held  in  the  casing  by  a  screw.  The 
casing,  with  the  spring  ring,  is  screwed  into  the 
door  frame  in  such  a  position  that  the  door 
strikes  the  edge  of  the  ring. 

I, 196  of  1905. — R.  Leggott  and  W.  &  R.  Leg- 
gott.  Ltd.  :  Opening  and  Closing  of  Fan¬ 
light  and  like  Frames. 

According  to  the  invention,  to  a  fanlight  or 
other  hinged  or  pivoted  frame  is  secured  a 
bracket  provided  with  a  sliding  bolt  in  a  position 
to  engage  with  a  striking  plate  secured  to  the 
fixed  frame  of  the  fan-light  for  locking  said 
movable  frame  when  entirely  closed.  One  end 
of  a  cord  is  attached  to  the  sliding  bolt,  and  the 
other  to  the  said  bracket  for  operating  the 
apparatus,  each  end  of  the  cord  being  guided  by 
a  pulley,  one  mounted  on  the  striking  plate 
frame  and  the  other  on  the  bracket. 

2,157  of  1906. — H.  Fahle  :  Snow  Guard  for 
Roofs. 

This  relates  to  a  lattice  snow  guard,  in  which  the 
top  of  the  lattice  work  lying  on  the  roof  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  upwardly  deflecting  plate,  and  is 
pivotally  attached  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  brought  into  an  upright  position!  by 
the  sliding  down  of  the  snow  and  automatically 
returned  to  the  original  position  after  the  snow 
has  melted. 

7,837  of  1905. — P.  H.  Bevier  :  Reinforced 
Terra-cotta  Arches. 

This  relates  to  a  fire-proof  construction  consisting 
of  an  arch  characterised  by  the  employment  of  a 
foraminous  metallic  tension  member  between 
adjacent  courses  of  compression  members  and 
in  the  tension  zone,  the  said  tension  member 
being  lower  at  or  near  the  underside  of  the  arch, 
the  said  member  being  embedded  in  the  mortar 
or  cement  joint,  and  the  interstices  of  the  same 
being  filled  by  the  mortar  or  cement. 

8,295  of  1905. — E.  Moccetti  :  Reinforced  Oirders 
or  Beams. 

A  girder  of  reinforced  stone  of  great  resistance 
and  small  dimensions,  composed  of  a  metal  rein¬ 
forcement  of  flat  curved  bars,  the  curve  of  which 
is  greatest  at  the  places  where  molecular  forces 
of  compression  are  the  highest,  blocks  of  artificial 
or  natural  stone  being  in  the  regions  where  the 
said  stresses  of  compression  are  the  greatest, 
and  a  filling  of  concrete  in  the  intermediate 
parts,  means  for  connecting  together  the  flat 
iron  bars  of  the  metal  reinforcements,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  angle-iron  or  J. -shaped  iron  bars  in 
short  lengths,  which  J_ -shaped  iron  bars  traverse 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  bars  of  the  metal 
reinforcements. 

II, 322  of  1905. — C.  Gerber:  Cement  Fences. 
This  relates  to  a  fence  of  concrete  or  the  like, 
consisting  of  sets  of  posts  and  plates,  the  said 
posts  being  divided  into  several  pieces  so  that 
the  height  of  the  fence  may  be  varied,  a  holding- 
down  bolt  within  the  pieces  of  the  posts,  and 
grooves  and  tongues  on  the  fitting  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  the  posts,  the  grooves  of  the  head- 
pieces  of  the  post  ends  being  short  of  the  top  face 
so  as  to  prevent  the  uppermost  plate  from  being 
removed. 

12,162  of  1905. — H.  Siegwart  :  Machine  for 
Manufacturing  Hollow  Artificial  Stone  Beams 
or  Oirders. 

A  method  of  forming  hollow  girders  or  beams 
by  means  of  a  travelling  cement  forming  and 
discharging  machine,  consisting  in  first  moving 
the  carriage  so  as  to  deposit  and  level  a  bottom 
layer  of  sand  of  the  desired  length  and  width, 
then  placing  a  number  of  cores  on  said  layer  for 
producing  the  hollow  portions  of  the  girders, 
then  raising  the  carriage  and  moving  it  over  the 
bottom  layer  and  cores  while  depositing  a  further 
supply  of  cement  thereon  to  form  the  walls  and 
back  of  the  girder  structures,,  the  latter  being 
preferably  simultaneously,  with  the  last-named 
operation  cut  into  separate  girder  lengths,  by 
plates  on  the  underside  of  the  travelling 
apparatus. 

13,146 T0f  1905. — W.  Smith:  Earthenware  and 
I-  •  Other  Sinks,  Baths,  and  the  like. 

This  ^consists  in  the  combination  with  sinks, 
wash-tubs,  or  the  like  made  of  earthenware  or 


other  suitable  material  of  external  protuberances 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  same,  and  arranged  thereon 
in  such  number  and  in  such  positions  and  of  such 
shapes  and  sizes  and  configuration  as  may  be 
desired. 

15,268  of  1905. — A.  P.  Bossert  :  Roof,  Wall,  and 
like  Tiles  or  Slabs. 

This  consists  in  the  employment,  in  addition  to 
rods  or  wires  embedded  in  the  slab  and  acting  as 
tension  rods,  of  thin  metal  rods  or  wires  embedded 
in  the  tile  and  encircling  nail  holes  formed  therein. 
760'of  1905. — E.  E.  W.  Butt  Inspection  Cover 
for  Sewerage  Manholes  in\Connexion  with 
Oas  or  Similar  Works. 

This  relates  to  inspection  covers  for  sewerage 
manholes  and  chambers  in  connexion  with  gas, 
water,  or  similar  works,  in  which  the  lid  is 
situated  upon  cushion  blocks,  the  top  of  the  said 
cushion  being  bevelled  in  van  inward  ^direction, 
in  combination  with  opposite  bevels jformed  upon 
the  lid,  whereby  the  sealing  upon  the  cushion 
is  equalised  and  any  lateral  mo vementT  oL  the 
cover  prevented. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  *"  T 
The  Publisher  of  “  T: 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  en°"™* 
receiving  “The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


CletkeLe?””’ to”  1 

«.r.  y.r it  « 

Caledonian-road.— 85  to  oV  . .  ’ 

Islington.— 0  and  l\  . 

,  T.r.  5SI.  18s.  . 

16  and  17,  Mo, ton.rd."iY . 

y.r.  68t...  Jo, 

Tottenham — Manor-rd,'  (V  r’  . . ■' 

sion  in  72  yrs.  8'r'  1(k.  revet- 

Camberwell.— 4,  Vicari™ Va"  "( . 

e(.  10s.,  y.r.  361. .  *  '  ’’  u  1 46  >'«■,  g.r. 

BlackfriaW.5883°L*Sr,‘‘ . 

(s  ),  c.,  y.r.  681.  18s  ’  lpper  Gro«md-»t. 

Battersea.— 17,  39,  41,  43 '  and  Vs' o,",' . 

st.,  u. t.  57  yrs.  e  r  ladstoil'>- 

Wal«ortl1._i5o(i62,‘is-4”/;8',d-W....... 

more-rd.,  u.t.  44  Vrs  oV  16‘- Lorrl- 

Clapham.-Cl,,la„d,./d..  i. J;  '  !>■  ««. 

17  J  yrs _  •  6*s.r.  si,,  reversion  In 

18  to  28  (even), 

g.  r-  2S(„  y.r.  1021.  )«,  )d.  *'  Be 

Dulwich — 18,  Gowlett-ri,  at  ii'™'" 
71..  e.r.  311.  ‘  '  65  yis*.  g.t. 

t,  ...  .  By  Wsi.  Westos. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sept.  28.  —  By  Ballard  &  Marsh  (at 
Twickenham). 

Twickenham. — “  Orleans  View,”  Richmond- 

rd.,  f.,  e.r.  651 .  £850 

3,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  62i  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 

e.r.  301 .  210 

Teddington. — Fulwell-rd.,  a  freehold  residence, 

e.r.  301 .  460 

Oct.  2. — By  Balls  &  Balls. 

Stoke-by-Clare,  Suffolk. — The  four  manors  of 

Stoke  College  Estate  (fine  arbitrary)  ....  750 

By  T.  B.  Westaoott. 

Camden  Town. — 218,  Great  College-st.,  u.t. 

36J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  461 .  400 

By  Willoughby,  Son,  &  Callow. 

Norwood. — 44,  Crescent-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

121.  10s.,  e.r.  521.  10s .  360 

Oct.  3. — By  Drysdale,  Nurse,  A  Co. 

Stoke  Newington.— 84,  Queen  Elizabeth-walk, 

u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  111.  Us.,  e.r.  651 .  740 

18,  Heathland-rd.,  n.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  91.  9s., 

e.r.  661 .  700 

Stamford  Hill. — 37,  West-bank,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  e.r.  661 .  600 

By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds. — 6,  8,  10,  and  20,  Little  Queen-st.,  f., 

y.r  451.  10s . 440 

22,  Back- row,  and  11,  Middle-walk,  f.,  w.r. 

161. 12s .  128 

11  and  12,  Watkinson's-vard.  f.,  w.r.  161.  6s.  145 

24  to  30  (even),  Wheeler-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

651. 13s .  576 

Oct.  4. — By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Dulwich. — 3,  Fenwick-rd.,  u.t.  60£  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  341 .  310 

By  Drivers’. 

Holloway. — 20,  Hercules-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  6s.,  y.r.  421 .  320 

By  Douglas,  Young,  &  Co. 

Clapham.— 61,  Chelsham-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

91.,  e.r.  6C1. .  660 

October  5. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

City. — 6,  Bevis  Marks  (business  premises),  f., 

y.r.  3501 . 7,000 

Putney. — Oakhill-rd.,  “  Richmond  Cottage,” 

f-,  p .  1,276 

By  P.  J.  Dixon  &  Son. 

Plaistow. — 26,  32,  34,  and  36,  Burnham-st.,  f., 

w.r.  1041 .  770 

13  and  16,  Woodstock-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  571.  4s. . .  380 

Poplar. — East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.g.r.  201.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  63  yrs .  470 

20  and  21,  Oriental-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  10s.,  w.r.  691.  16s .  470 

19  and  21,  Morant-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s..  w.r.  691.  16s .  430 

74  and  76,  Glengall-rd.,  u.t.  3i  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  12s.,  w.r.  551.  18s .  260 

61,  Kerbey-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  31.  15s., 

w.r.  391 .  190 

19  to  47  (odd),  Giraud-st.,  u.t.  484  yrs.,  g.r. 

271.,  w.r.  3271.  12s .  1,620 

Limehouse. — 51,  63.  and  65,  burgess-st.,  w.r. 

811.  6s.,  also  i.g.r.  71.,  u.t.  6UJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

121.  10s .  660 

61.  63.  and  65,  Burgess-st..  and  45,  47,  and 
49.  Thomas-st..  w.r.  1731.  6s. ;  also  i.g.r. 

211.  Is.,  n.t.  68  yra.,  g  r.  201 .  1,280 

35  and  37,  Thomas-st.,  w.r.  6x1. ;  also  i.g.r. 

71.,  u.t  58  yrs  .  g  r.  91 .  355 

Poplar. — 26  and  28.  Market-st.,  u  t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  17s.  6d.,  w.r.  371.  14s .  225 

Canning  Tr wn.— Vincent-st.,  the  “Vincent 

Tavern.”  f  g.r.  3C1.,  reversion  in  69J  yrs.  800 
Plaistow.— 26,  28,  and  30,  Garfield-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

641.  12s .  460 

Dalston. — 1,  St.  Philip’s-rd.,  u.t.  44J  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  351 . 245 

Bromley-by-Bow.— 63,  65,  and  67,  Swaton-rd., 

u  t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  101.  10s.,  w  r.  931.  J2s.  . .  680 

By  W.  A.  Head. 

Tooting.— 39  and  41.  Himley-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  w.r.  671. 12s .  410 


October  6.— By  Hunter  &  Hunter  '  ' 

By  Mark  Lieu  A  8on. 

Bow.— 14,  Norman-rd..  f..  w.r.  391 .... 

Forest  Gate.-6,  8,  and  10,  Wcllington-rd','  1,  ' 

Leyton.— 1,  Sunnyside-rd  ’  f..  e.r.  301. . 

132  and  13 1,  Frith-rd ,  n.t.  76  vrs  or  m 

w.r.  461.  16s . 2u 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.- F.g.r.  (or  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent '  I  j  r  loi 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  torrent 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  -  p  r»i 
possession;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental;  w.r.  tonvUv 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  vearlv rental- 
n.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs,  In 
years;  la.  for  lane’;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  -  so  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent- 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard:  tr.  tor 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for  public-hcuse;  o. for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops;  ct.  for  court. 
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THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  f.xmrtt, 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  13. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 9.30  a.m. : 
Steamboat  excursion  on  the  Tyne,  concluding  with  a 
visit  to  Tynemouth  Priory.  1.30  p.m. :  Luncheon  ; 
(he  Institute  will  be  entertained  by  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  at  the  Barras  Bridge  Assembly 
Booms.  In  the  afternoon  visits  to  places  of  interest : 
The  Castle  and  Black  Gate  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
J.  Oliver  Heslop,  M.A.,  F.8.A.),  the  Cathedral,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Laing  Art  Gallery.  7.30  p.m. :  The 
Annual  Dinner  at  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Dr.  B.  J.  Steegmann  on 
"Elementary  Chemistry.”  7  p.m. 

Saturday.  October  14. 

Royalitnstitute  of  British  Architects. — Visit  to  Durham 
Cathedral  (under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  M.A.)  and  to  Hexham  Abbey  (under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  C:  C.  Hodges.  F.S.A.).  [The  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  will  entertain  at  lunch  on 
Monday,  16th,  members  who  desire  to  extend  their 
Northern  Visit  to  Edinburgh  and  inspect  the  Goodyear 
Exhibition  of  Architectural  Refinements.] 

Monday,  October  16. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on 
"Elementary  Chemistry  and  Meteorology.”  7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  October  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  ( Harben  Lectures). — 
Professor  T.  Oliver,  M.A.,  on  “  Some  of  the  Maladies 
Caused  by  the  Air  we  Breathe  in  the  Home,  the  Factory, 
and  the  Mine,  including  a  Description  of  Caisson  Dis¬ 
ease  or  Compressed  Air  Illness.”  III.  5  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling' Club. — 
Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  on  “  The  Sculptures  of  Chartres." 
7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  18. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on 
"  Analysis  of  Air  and  Water.”  7  p.m. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the 
Electrical  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  by  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  4  p.m. 

The  Institute  of  Builders. — Dinner.  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Mdtropole,  Charing  Cros3.  6.30  p.m. 

Bonders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. 
-Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.  Ltd. — Sessional 
Meeting.  Paper  by  Mr.  F.  Aldous  entitled  “  Ventilation 
of  Buildings”  7  p.m. 
r  Friday,  October  20. 

Royal  i Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on 
Calculations,  Measurements,  and  Plans  and  Sections.” 
7  p.m. 

The  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  on 
wndon  City  Churches,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
news.  7.80  p.m. 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 8  p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A  Student  and  Reader  of  the  ‘  Builder  ’  ”  (send 

Bjour  name  and  address,  and  we  will  answer  your 
non  by  letter.  We  cannot  introduce  it  into  the 
ent  s  Column  at  present,  as  we  are  not  dealing-  with 

>mu  class  of  subject). 

^ responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
authors618168^  at  meetin°s  restsi  of  course,  with  the 

tinlf  cann°*;  undertake  to  return  rejected  eommunica- 
jJ!®.’  aDl^,  fch0  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
Photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
inodds  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
“ce,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 
wliiShv8  or,conu?un,ications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
Seed  been  duphcated  for  otber  journals  are  NOT 


Mme^,ju2riCati(?51.must  1,0  authenticated  by  the 
and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica- 

commmfiStioS  ““  **  takea  of  anouymoua 
A“dSeSledt0deCline  pointing  out  book3  and 

I?  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
subject'll?  orlend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
received  bw ,ap?iT.Ta^ of  *be  article  or  drawing,  when 
it  if  imsatif??-  ^tor.who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
4.  TH  receiPt  by  the  author  of  a 
wceptuice  d0eS  ?0t  “e®?s,sar^  bnply  its 

ccannot  undertake  to  read  and 
tjie-writtra.  8  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 


pWCES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ateraoe  ^  J8,*0  give» 118  far  aa  possible,  the 

Quality  ^arwf3^  T'*ena|8>  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
»Mch  sbrniia  ‘piantlty  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
this  Xmation.remembered  by  those  who  make  1186  °f 
^  BRICKS,  Ac. 

CgbStocks  and  1  8"  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 
Grizzles  . .  1  4  0 

. 


H Wire  Cute";;; 

“«t  Bed  Pressed 

!'■  «*OM  “ 

Stourbridge 
Brick»_„ 
B?iZEJL  ®EicK8. 
White  and 

feb,r“4 


0  0 
17  0 
1  11  0 
3  12  0 


at  railway  depot. 


BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

£  s.  d. 

. . ...11  0  0  per  1000  at  railway  depdt. 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d- 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand . .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  5  3  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  26  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  ,,  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . lls.  61.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  0d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt' 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  oube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Dep6t  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  dep&t,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  .... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf..,  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.dep6t. 

Beer  1  6  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  „ 

Red  Corseliill  „  2  2  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood,  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . ..2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11£  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2%  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  Operft.cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  ,, 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube, 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dept  t. 


„  „  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs .  10  ,,  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „ 

SLATES, 
in.  £  s.  d. 

<  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  1 

<12  „  „  13  17  6 

<  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0  „  „ 

f  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

<  8  „  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

<  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  „  ,, 

<8  „  „  6  12  6 
k  10  best  Eureka 
unfading 

green  .  15  17  6  „  ,, 

‘12  „  „  18  7  6 

<  10  „  „  13  5  0  „  „ 

<8  „  „  10  5  0  „  „ 

tlO  permanent 

green  . .  11  12  6  „  „ 

<  10  „  „  9  12  6  „  „ 

k  8  „  „  6  12  6  „  „ 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Bestplain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep3t. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  lo .  60  0  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  d<  z,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „ 


TILE  S— (continued) . 

s.  d. 

Best  Bed  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  100(  at  rly. depdt. 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  1  per  doz.  " 

Valley  tiles .  3  8,.  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „  ,,  ’’ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  ,) 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  „  tl 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  M 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood,  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9 .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  „  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in...,  9  0  0  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in...,  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in.  . .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

I  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  24  0  0  25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  23  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  hy  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in.  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  ,,  battens  .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . . .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  6  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  aa 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

$  in.  do.  do . . .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta-. 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1£  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

j  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  12  9  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  b.  d.  £  8.  d 

sections  . 6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . . 7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanclieons  ...  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . . 7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


r-hj 


ROAD  MAKING  AND  |t4JtXwo  S(?D  FENCING 
••SUP.  OF  SHINGLE  &  FIXING  WO 0 D  FENLl.Mi 

Two  Small  Filters  and  Clear-water  Well  . 

Lancashire  Boiler  at  Otley  . 

Storev  Institute.  Lancaster  :  Additions  . . . . 
Cloakroom,  RetaioioB  Wall.,  »tc„  at  Garnfach  School 

One  36-kilowatt  Steam  Balancer  . 

One  Water  Softener  . 

Cast-Iron  Chairs . 

Grey  Hematite  Pig-Iron  . 

Widening  of  UDion  Bridge  •••••••• . 

Road  Repair,  Dorking  Union  Workhouse . 

jHlock'of  Elementary  Schools  for  600' . . . 

Creosoting  Red  Fir  Telegraph  Poles . 

Steam  Engine  and  Two  Pumps  at  Waterworks  . . . . 
Pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses,  Kirkley-in-Furness . , . 
Field  Drainage  Works,  Lower  Culleme r  etc.,  Farm> 

Galvanised  Iron  Structure,  Kirkst  all-road  . 

1,700  yds.  of  l2-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . . 

Sewaee  Works.  Mount  Sion-road.  Radclitf e  . . .  - - 

Excavate  and  Clear  Reservoir,  Fairlie  Wtrwks.,  Largs 

Widening  Bridgend,  etc.,  Main  Road  at  Coychurch . . 
•COVER.  HEATERS  &  PIPING,  AT  BROOK  HOL 
1  200  ft.  of  9-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  Higher  Drive.  Parley 
Farm  Buildings  at  East  Ash  Farm.  Morehard  Bishop 
Avenue  Mineral  and  Aerated  Waterworks,  Kendal  •  • 
Branch  Stores.  South  Elmsall.  near  Doncaster  . .  - . . 
•NURSES  HOME  AT  INFIRMARY,  MILE  END  .. 

Waste-water  and  Recording  Meter . . . . 

Two  Cottage  Homes  for  Children,  Bargoed . 

Detached  Residence.  Otley-road,  Eldwick. 

Metal  Pipes  for  Convey.  Water,  Acklington  Station 

Police  Station  at  Gorsenion . 

61  Houses,  Aberdare . 

l  100  cubic  yds.  of  Broken  Pit  Flints  . . ... ....... 

Convales.  Hosp.  for  Child.,  Olive  Mount.  Wavertree 
Deepening  Well  at  Workhouse.  Bulcamp,  Halesworth 
400  tons  of  4-in.  Granite  Cube  Setts 
•ALTERA.  &  ADDIT.  TO  SCHO.,  WARLINGHAM 
Driving  etc.,  a  Tunuel  (500  to  600  yds.  ^®ag)  ••••-- 

•ERECT.  OF  STATION  AT  HADDENHAM.  BUCKS 

•MAKING-UP  ROAD  AND  BACK  ALLEYS  - 

Culverting  of  Gwynfl  Brook,  Blaengwynfi  . . . 

Additions  to  Duke  of  Gordon  Hotel.  Kingussie - 

Stables.  Coach  House,  Motor  Car  Buildings  .... - 

Stabling.  Fire-Station,  etc  ,  Stoney-street  Depot. ... 
•NEW  SCHOOLS,  THATTO  HEATH,  ST.  HELEN  S 

Additions,  etc..  Laharna  Hotel,  Larne  . 

Branch  Library,  Canton  . 

•f  £ ns*Tram ’ Rails .  British  Standard,  Section  *No.  4 
•MAK  -UP  GRASMERE  &  WINDERMERE  ROADS 

Private  Street  Improvements.  Wood  Green . 

Underground  Convenience,  Waterloo-road . 

1,300  Tons  of  2-in.  Basalt  . . 

Tabor  C.M.  Chapel,  Schools,  etc.,  Maesteg  ..  .. .... 

Enlarge,  of  Cloakrooms,  etc.,  Pb'mpton  St.  Mary  Sch. 
*ERKO.  INFIRM.,  Etc.,  CLATTERBDGE.  WKHSE. 

Street  Imnrovements. . .  •  •  ■  ■ •  •• . 

Sewage  Disoosal,  M^ton  Colliery,  Durham ........ 

•POLICE  STA.  &  PETTY  8ESS.  CT.,  NR.  BRISTOL 
Pair  of  Small  Semi-Detached  Villas  at  Llandudno  . . 
•BLOCK  OF  ELKMENTABY  SCHOOLS,  ELY  .. 

Shop  and  Dwelling  Houses  at  Thurles  .  ......... 

Police  Station  and  Court,  Henbury,  near  Bristol.. .. 

•BO UN.  WALL,  Etc.,  KENS.  PALACE  BARRACKS 


Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W 


Tenden  t 
be  Den,, 


Dundee  Water  Commissioners 
Wharfedale  Guardians . 


Monmouthshire  Education  Com.  . 

Worksop  LLD.C . 

do. 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

do. 

Aberdeen  Town  Council . 

Dorking  Guardians  . 

Hale  U.D.C . - . .••••• 

Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee  . 

Postmaster-General . 

Atherton  U.D.C . 

Leyland  U.D.C . 


G.  Baxter,  Engineer,  93.  Commercial-street  DnmW 

E.  O.  Newstead,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Otley’  . 

Wright  &  Son,  Surveyors,  Lancaster  ....  . 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect.  Abercarn _ '  ’  . . 

J.  F.  Crowther,  Electrical  Engineer,  Worksop..'. . 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C 


Oct.  if 
do, 
do. 

.  to. 
Oct  w 


Leeds  Education  Committee  . 

i  Horwich  U.D.C . 

j  Radcliffe  U.D.C . 


Hendon  R.D.C . 

Glamorgan  C.C . • 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.. 
Croydon  R.D.C . . 


Messrs.  Alexander  &  Sons . 

Po  /}  tef ract  Industrial  Society  .... 

Mil  e  End  Guardians . 

Rhondda  U  D  C . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Guardians . 

Mr.  J.  R.  Grainger  . 

Alnwick  R.D.C . 

Glamorgan  Quarter  Sessions . 

!  Gadlys  Uchaf  Building  Club . 

Romford  R.D.C . 

Broadstairs  U.D.C . 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . 

j  Blything  Guardians . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . . . 

J  Surrey  Education  Committee  .... 

]  United  W'  minster  &  Wrexham  Colls. 
G.W.  &  G.C.  Rlys.  Joint  Committee 

Ealing  Town  Council  . 

Glyncorrwg  U.D.C . 

Mr.  W.  Walfenden  . 


W.  Dyack,  Burgh  Surveyor,  41£,  Union-street  Aberdeen 

W.  James,  Clerk,  Dorking  .  ’  aD0rae8n  . 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Council  Offices,  Ashby-Voa'd' ' h.'ia . 

R.  S.  W.  Perkins,  County  Surveyor,  Commm-road  ’klv  6  . 

S.  C.  Hooley,  Controller  of  Stores,  17  and  19,  Bedford-st‘  wc" 
Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall,  Athertun 

W.  Wrennall.  Engineer,  9,  Harrington-street  LiVV-DOoi . 

W.  Moss  Sottlo  &  F.  Brown.  lv7.  Ramsden  sq  Barmw-ln  sw ' 

G.  Gordon  A  Co..  Engineers.  Inverness  '  Dartow <o-Furae„ 

W.  A.  Braithwaito,  Architect  Education  Offices Leeds . 

P.  Taberner,  Clerk.  Council  Offices.  Horwich  ’  . 

W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe . 

A.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  14.  Cathcart- street,  Ayr  . 

J.  A.  Wobb,  Engines-,  Stanmoro . . 

T.  M.  Frauklen,  Clerk.  Westgate-street,  CarJiff  . . 

Office  of  tho  Board,  Embankment.  E.C.  _ . 

R.  M.  Chart,  Survoyor,  Town  Hall.  Croydon!!!”.’ . 

Cook  &  Birmingham,  Bampton-street,  Tiverton . 

J.  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B.A  ,  26,  Highgate,  Kendal . 

Garside  &  Pennington,  Architects  aud  Surveyors  Pontefract ’  ’ 
J.  M.  Knight,  Architect.  36,  Bancroft-road,  Mile  End-road  E  " 

O.  Thomas,  Engineer.  Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre  . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifson-street,  Aberdare . . 

W.  R.  Nunns,  Architect,  73,  Market-street,  Binglev . 

H.  W.  Walton,  Clerk,  Alnwick  . . 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff !!!.  !.  ! . 

T.  D.  Williams,  10,  Canon-street,  Aberdare  ...!!!!!! . 

G.  Lap  wood.  Highways’  Surveyor,  Victoria-chambers,’ Romford 

H.  Hurd,  C.E..  Town  Surveyor,  Broadstairs  . 

E.  Kirby,  Architect,  6.  Cook-street,  Liverpool  ...!!!!!  .!!  ’" 

H.  A.  Millions,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Bulcamp  Halesworth . 

W.  H.  Travers,  Engineer.  Public  Offices,  E-immont.  Cheshire 
Jarvis  &  Richaris,  Architects,  36.  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

W.  Edwards,  Engineer’s  Office.  Ruabon . . !!!!. 

Engineer,  Great  Central  Railway,  Mary isbone  Station . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing.  W . 

W.  P.  Jones.  Surveyor,  Couacil  Offices,  Cyrnmer  . 

A.  Cattanach  <ft  Son,  Architects,  Kingassle,  N.B . 


Oct.  i» 
do. 
do. 


Oct 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Oct  21 


Oct  23 
do. 
do. 

do.  j 
do.  I 
Oct  21 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Beeston  U.D.C . 

St.  Helen’s  Borough  Council . 

Tourist  Development  (Ireland),  Ltd. 
Cardiff  Corporation . . . 


Birmingham  Public  Works  Com’tee 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Lambeth  Borough  Council . 

Woking  U.D.C . 


The  Managers  . 

Wirral  Guardians . 

Arundel  Town  Council . 

Easington  R.D.C . 

Gloucestershire  C.C . 


Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee . . 
Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson . 


Gloucester  C.C . 

War  Department . 


Survoyor,  Public  Offices.  Beeston  .  . 

F.  S.  Biram,  Architect,  Hardshaw-street.  St.  Helen’s  . 

Sliean  and  Dickson.  16,  High-street,  Belfast  . 

E.  M.  Bruce- Vaughan,  21,  Dumfries-placd.  Cardiff  . 

Spiers  &  Beavan,  10,  Queen-streot.  Cardiff . . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green . 

G.  J.  Guuvon,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Green . 

H.  Edwards.  Borough  Engineer,  346.  Kenningt  m-road,  8.E . 

G.  J.  Wooldridge,  surveyor.  Bank-chambers.  Woking . 

Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  3.  Dumfcios-place,  Cardiff  . . . 

Mr.  Gilmour,  at  the  School  . 

J.  H.  Davies  <&  Sons.  Architect,  Chester . . 

A.  Holmes,  Town  Clerk,  Arundel  . .  . 

C.  Rule.  Surveyor,  Haswell,  via  Sunderland  . 

The  County  Surveyor.  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester . 

Mines  &  Sutherland,  Ltd.,  65,  South  John-street,  Liverpool  .... 

County  Surveyor,  Ely . .  . 

Teather  &  Wilson,  Architects,  Andrew' s-bldg*..  Qoeen-st.,  Cardiff 

F.  Bergin,  C.E.,  30,  Westmoreland-slreet,  Dublin . 

County  Surveyor,  ShirehalL  Gloacester  . 

U.  B.  Measures,  Architect,  War  Office,  Atterbury-street.  S.W.  . 


Oct  25 
do. 
do. 
do.  H 


Oct.  27 
Oct  23 
Oct  31 
do. 

Not.  1 
Not.  } 
No  date, 
do. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  - 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  - 


METALS. 


Iron —  \  %  d0' 

Common  Bars  . . . .  8  u  ° 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality........ . ;•  °  11 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars  10  0  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . 


Per  ton,  in  L-mdou. 

£  «.  d- 
8  10  0 


Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 

Galvanized  ... 


9  5  0 


17  0  0 


tjiuvouii-ou  .  —  ■  - 

"(‘And.  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  •••••••"  £  JJ  °  _ 

;;  ”  26  g .  12  o  o  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality- 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

I,  fL  i.n  oa  e  . 14  0  U  ■«,  ” 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  ... 

i(  „  26  g .  16  U  u  ...  - 

Sheet  "iron,  Galvanised,  flat, 

best  quality—  n  n 

OrdtaiUY to|° f-S"  17  S,  0  “  - 

;;  ”  26  g .  o  o  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

QOrdinarysizes6ft.to8ft.22Og.  Jo  10  0  ...  - 

!!  »  26  g.  ”  " 


METALS  (continued). 


Irok — continued. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  £  s.  d. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  10  0  ... 
Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  1  0  ... 

. .  26  g .  14  15  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  10  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  17  5  0 


Pipe  in  coils  . . 

Soil  pipe  . 

Compo  pipe . . 


Zino— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . 


....ton  31  15  0 


Silesian .  31  10  0 


Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . . 


...per  lb. 


Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 


LEAD,  &c.  (continued)- 

Perton,inLoMMi. 


Tin— English  Ingots per  lb. 

Soddee— Plumbers'  ■> 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe .  ii 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


£  s,  d.  Ui,‘ 

0  1  5i ...  - 

o  o  ;  - 

0  0  N  ...  - 

0  0  fj ...  -  ■ 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate  .. 


2|d.  per  ft.  deliverrf. 


Sfd.  „ 
5fd.  „ 
5d.  „ 
3jd.  „ 


OILS,  Ao. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes . . . 

M  ,,  „  inDajTels  . . 

„  in  drams . 

Boiled  „  „  in  Pipes  . — 

„  „  in  barrels . . 

"  in  drums . . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 


October  14,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


OILS,  &c.  ( continued ).  £  s.  d. 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  0 

EedlMDry .  »  19  5  0 

M  Linseed  Oil  Putty . per  owt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish . 

File  Copal  Oak . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fie  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seata  of 

Churches . 

Fie  Elastic  Carriage. 


Fia  Pale  Maple  . 
fbeet  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 
Extra  Pale  French  Oil 


:te  Copal  Enamel  .. 

Eras  Pale  Paper . 

Bep.  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Beet  Black  Japan . 

Oil  and  Mahogany  Stain  ,, 

Brunswick  Black . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

Polish .. 


Per  gallon. 
£  b.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Oommnnications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
ut  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
poblieh  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
mitector  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Ttw  is  under  lui  /.,  unless  ia  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ASHBURTON.— For  1,300  ft.  of  3-in., fire  main  at 
Home  Park,  for  the  Hon.  R.  Dawson,  D.L.  Mr.  V.  W 
engineer.  Palace-chambers.  Paignton  :• 

Mud  &  Mason  £441  10  0  **  ”  — 

W.  Orison- 
faaite  ....  230  0  0 
t  R.  Coles  ..  220  0  0 
L  L-  Harding-  204  0  0 


407 


i  14  0 


CAVERSHAM. — For  laying  802  yds.  of  12-in.  cast- 
iron  effluent  drain  for  sewage  works,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Surveyor,  Council 
Offices,  Caversham 

Biggs,  Wall,  & 

Co . i 

Davis,  Ball,  * 

Co .  986  16 

A.  T.  Catley..  986  8  „ 
Collier*  Catley  928  11  n 

T.  Turner _  921  16 

W.  Reeves  ..  917  7 
G.  «.  Rayner  910  13 
W.  T.  Toogood 

&  Co .  903  2 

J.  H.  Mc- 
Donald, 

Cowley 
Sewage 
Works,  Ox¬ 
ford*  .  877  9 

A.  G.  Ossenton  841  16 


E.  Tabor  ..  £1,319  0 
J.  L.  Foster  1,262  14 
H.  W.  God¬ 
win  .... 

Hewitt  & 

Sons  .... 

G.  Long. . . . 

A.  Lee  .... 

F.  Talbot  . . 

Margrett  & 

Alsebrook  1,046  8  6 
T.  Free  & 

Sons  .... 

Rowell  & 

Sons  .... 

Smith  &  Co. 

Construction 
&  Trading 
Co . 


1,228  15  8 

1,113  9  10 
1,108  18  4 
1,101  12  0 
1,081  17  0 


1,043 


COLCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Myland,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Butcher,  architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Colchester.  Quantities 
by  architect: — 


F.  Stevens  £2:0  00 
E.  Smith  &  Co., 

B  a  1  t  o  n  s- 
boroa  gU», 
Somerset*..  172  17  3 


JiX3’' Ti^or  "ddition“  ,0  administrative  block  at 
»  Mortlake,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
8ffn!!mnf(SVr0UuDui«Surveyor-  High-street.  Mortlako. 
E ,8c  -e’  by  M"‘  A’  0>  lreedJ>  62*  lincoln’s-inn- 


Mison  &  Gay . .  £1,667 
Spencer,  Santo, 

L40®'  .  1.600  0 

pus  &  Son  . . 
jtowyer  &  Co. . . 

Enrcss  Bros. 

Melbourne  A  Co. 
wris  *  Co. 

ltd . 

A  Sons  . . 

Wes  &  Co., 


Ltd.. 


j«ker..:::: 
■inrmack  &  Co. 


1.587 
1,505  0 
1  520  0 
1,511  0 

1,490  0 

1.470  11 

1.470  0 
1,447  0 


Brooking  &  Son  £1,420 

E.  Wall  .  1,404 

Myall  *  Upson.  1,390 
J.  Renshaw. . . . 

A.  C.  Hey  wool 
Almond  *  Son, 

Ltd . 

W.  H.  Hyde 
J.  W.  Drake 
W.  Lowe.  190, 
Castelnau, 

Barnes*  .... 

J.  Christie  .... 


1,« 

1,379 

1,370 

1,322 

1,311 


fiEGTRn«rM'„.!'0r  "!!rs®’  Jion3  Birmingham 


J.  Manders  . .  £5,486  10  4 
R.  Beaumont  4,928  0  0 
H.  W.  Glad- 

well  .  4,960  10  0 

Everett* Son  4,880  0  0 
Oak  Building 

Co .  4,850  0  0 

Grimwood  & 

Sons .  4,785  0  0 


Dobson  &  Son  £4,629  0  0 

C.  Roper _  4,657  0  0 

T.  J.  Ward  . .  4,539 
J.  McKay  . .  4,500 
A.  Suckling  & 

Co .  4,475 

W.  Chambers. 

Colchester*  4,298  0  0 


0  0 


EFAIL  FACH  (Wales). — For  repairs  and  alterations 
of  Sardis  Congregational  Chapel,  for  the  committee. 
Mr.  D.  Evans,  arcnitect,  Yuys-street,  Port  Talbot  :— 

J.  O’Brien  . £216  0  0 

B.  Picton  &  Co.,  Pontrleydyfen*  . .  190  0  0 

B.  Ccckwell .  170  0  0 


FAIRFIELD  (near  Manchester). — For  the  erection  of 
ten  dwellings  in  Stanley-street.  off  Ashton  Bill-Jane, 
Fairfield,  for  Mr.  J.  Poliitt,  Stanley  House.  Fairfield. 
Messrs.  C.  K.  &  T.  C.  Mayor,  architects,  41,  John  Dalton- 
street,  Manchester  : — 

H.  Fielding . £2,600  I  W.  Q.  Smith  &  Co.  £2.275 

E.  Jackson  .  2,450  J.  Harrop,  Abbey 

|  Hey-Iane,  Gorton*  2,070 

FOLKS  3TONE. — For  constructing  an  underground 
convenience  opposite  Town  Hall,  Folkestone,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  A.  E.  Nichols,  A.M.Inst  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Folkestone.  Quantities  by 
Borough  Engineer : — 

O.  Marx,  3,  Burrow-road,  Folkestone* .  £165 

FOLKESTO  NE. — For  the  alterations  of  Pelham  House, 
Bouverie-road,  East,  into  a  county  school  for  girls,  for 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson,  Surveyor  to  the  Committee  : — 

F.  W.  &  J.  Claik  £t,679  0  ,  R.  Webster _ £1,339  0 

T.  Nicholls  -  1,625  0  R.  Vant .  1,325  u 

A.  J.  Camburn..  1,620  0  J.  G.  Parsons  ..  1,3U0  0 

1,476  0  S.  Binfield  Folke- 
1,390  0  stonef  .  1,117  6 


T.  E.  Crosswell. . 
Newton  V\  bite  . . 
Hayward  & 
Paramor 


1,345  0  | 


y.®  Infirmary.  Mr.  W. 
*1>  S  dull 


H.  Ward,  architect, 


.  £3,296 
3,100 
3.C75 


Crowder  ,  ” 


J.  Atkinson  . 
R.  Fenwick  . 

B.  Gibb3  .... 

H.  Pitts . 

T.  Wilkinson 
G.  Webb*  .... 


[All  of  Birmingham 


,  £3,045 
,  3,019 

,  2,992 

.  2,987 
,  2,898 
,  2,879 


^rknien'^'d well [n '°?i  °frr  u  block  of  pi8hteeQ 

Mf-  B.  T.  Busenmhf  ’n  ,h®  Urban  District  Council. 
Nnrell  .  S*A  B°r°ugb  Purveyor 
fthick  Bros!  ~'  ° 

“‘rtls.. 

s  Bros. :: 

“Bcombe  * 

Sons . 


3.444  0  0 
3,065  13  6 
2,880  0  0 


Hobbs . .  £1,699  0  0 

Brown  &  Son  2,697  0  0 
Trehane  ....  2,475  0  0 
Bennett,  Caw- 
sand,  Ply¬ 
mouth*  ..  2,370  0  0 


2,616  0  0 

\ Bowdon  Parh h 'r‘ h n ! IT a al,te™tiona  and  additions 
“Jon  Gore,  n  n h  8Sh?0,s'  for  fche  fiev-  Arch- 
■ K-  A  T.  c  Mavnr  d  K-C.h°?  Managers.  Messrs. 
H  Manchester  y  n  .arC£i  ect?’  «.  John  Dalton- 
Mr- L- Knowles* 37* 

cfc  Yorntinv  £Mo 1 1  £amilt°n  &  Sons  £1. 

J' Moore  q  0y  i'J®}  Burgess  &  Galt 

^  Bennington .  G’0  MacfarIane 

_--  1'370 1  Son,  Manchester*  1,807 
•For 


350 

1,320 


Sfiftf SSLf-^  ,L- 

Tenant  <fc  Cn.““  I  o’  J*  J’  Water' 


\S  0lV-'i 


27a:  I  o’ ^  “•  1 Waterman  £2,604 
A781  Godson  &  80ns  . . ,  2,555 
o  a*-,  C’  Brightman,  Wat- 
2, 667  |  ford* .  0.625 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £',12J.] 

LITTLEHAMPTON. — For  paving  works,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  engineer, 
Littlehampton : — 

E.  G.  Holland  £615  0  0  I  Webb  Marriott, 

Grounds* New-  I  6,  Harcombe- 

ton  .  007  16  3  I  road.  Stoke 

|  Newington,  N.*  £531  13  5 

LITTLEHAMPTON. — For  supply  and  delivery  of  200 
tons  of  Guernsey  granite,  broken,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  engineer,  Littlehampton  : — 


Per  ton, 
delivered 
free, 
s.  d. 

Pepper  &  Son  ....  13  9 

J.  Hail .  13  3 

R.  Field .  13  3 

J.  Mowlem .  13  0 

Griffiths  &  Co . 11  10 


Per  ton, 
delivered 
free, 
s.  d. 

E.  Manuel! .  11  7 

J.  Harvey,  Little¬ 
hampton*  .  11  7 

Fry  Bros . 11  3 


LONDON. — For  contemplated  conversion  of  No.  44, 
Castletown-road,  WeBt  Kensington,  into  residential  flats, 
for  the  Trustees.  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Maynard,  archi¬ 
tects,  30,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 

H.  H.  Perkins  &  Co.  £1,280  |  H.  Hocking . £1,050 

Whitby  Bros .  1,060  | 

LONDON. — For  necessary  work  of  fitting  up  the 
shops  to  be  formed  at  Nos.  ’  * 

London  County  Council : — 


3  and  68,  Strand,  for  the 


Sage  &  Co.,  London* 

Spreekly  &  Co . 

Drew  &  Co . 

Jeniick  &  Crocker  .  284 

Curtis*  Sons .  850 


No.  66, 
Strand. 
£296  . 
287  . 

312  . 


No.  68, 
Strand. 
.  £367 
.  434 

.  419 
.  467 

46J 


Fry  Bros . 

8.  T.  Stevens . . 

H.  Wood  ham  &  Sons. . 

B.  Martin  . 

W.  Pearce  . 

J.  Mowlem  *  Co . 

W.  Moon . 


LONDON.— For  kerbing,  channelling,  and  making-un 
the  roadways  ot  Stainton-road  and  Highclere-street.  for 
Lewisham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  Van  Putten  C  E 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lewisham  : — 

Stainton-  Highclere- 
road.  street. 

£2,193  0  0*....  £1,073  0 
2,299  0  0  ....  — 

2,489  0  0....  097  0 

2,600  7  6  ....  1,046  17 

2,632  0  0  _  996  0* 

2,940  0  0  _  1,068  0 

3,692  0  0  _  1,760  0 

For  paving  the  footways  of  same  with  artificial  stone  ;— 
Stainton-  Highciere- 

...  a.  _  road-  street. 

Atlas  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.*  ....  £480  0  0  ....  £260  0  0 

Excelsior  Patent  Stone  Co.  486  18  6  _  267  19  9 

Imperial  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  499  0  0  ....  265  0  0 

W.  Pearce  .  527  0  0  _  277  0  0 

J.  Ellis  &  Sons,  Ltd .  633  2  6  ....  300  9  6 

Shap  Granite  &  Patent 

Concrete  Co.,  Ltd .  633  2  6  ....  300  9  6 

F.  Hoffmann .  647  10  6  ....  301  11  0 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co., 

„  Ltd .  561  6  0  ....  808  15  0 

Empire  Stone  Co .  564  19  0  _  294  18  0 

Adamant  Stone  &  Paving 

Co.,  Ltd .  632  0  0  ....  320  0  0 

John  Mowlem  fc  Co.,  Ltd.  636  0  0  _  336  0  0 

LONDON. — For  160  additional  cars,  for  the  London 
County  Council  Tramways  : — 

Price 


Total  price 
(150  cars). 
..  £76,760 


per  car. 

St.  Louis  Car  Co . £606  C 

Metropolitan  Amalgamated 
Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon 

Co.,  Ltd .  502  10  75,375 

United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd. . .  499  0  _  74  850 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd .  494  10  74,175 

Hurst,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Motherwell*  .  423  10  ....  63,525 

Hungarian  Railway  Carriage  & 

Machine  Works,  Ltd .  388  0  ....  68,200 

The  lowest  tenderers,  the  Hungarian  Railway  Car¬ 
riage  and  Machine  Works,  did  not  comply  with  the 
Council’s  specification  for  the  work,  and  further,  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  Council’s  conditions  of 
labour.  Iu  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  next 
lowest  tender,  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hurst,  Nelson.  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  amounting  to  63.526L,  was  accepted.  The 
amount  includes  a  sum  of  1 L  a  car  body  iu  respect  1  f 
a  steel  imder-frame,  and  has  been  accepted  upm  con¬ 
dition  that  not  less  than  40  cars  are  delivered  by 
January  15,  1906,  a  further  40  by  February  16,  a 
further  40  by  March  15,  and  the  balance  on  or  before 
April  16,  1906. _ ■ 

LONDON. — For  maximum  traction  bogie  trucks 
required  for  150  cars,  for  the  London  County  Council 


Hungarian  Railway  Carriage  & 

- -  - -  .  Ltd . 

Engineering 


United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd’ 
Hurst,  NelsoD,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 


Mountain  4  Gibson,  Ltd.,  Bury* 


Peekham  Manufacturing  Co., 

U.8.A . 

H.  T.  Bradford . 

[J  Alternative  Tenders.] 


Price  per 

Total 

pair  of 

price 

trucks  for 

(150 

one  car. 

cars). 

£92  0  .. 

..  £13  800 

C  96  0  ... 

. .  14,400 

Itiie  0  .., 

,.  17,460 

(  99  10  .. 

..  14,925 

U119  10  .., 

17.925 

112  0  ... 

,.  16,800 

r  120  0  ... 

,.  18,000 

] +122  0  ... 

,.  18.250 

)J125  0  ... 
(.J  131  .0  ... 

.  18,750 
.  19,650 

140  0  ... 

.  21,000 

160  0  ... 

.  24,000 

LONDON. — For  electrical  equipment  and  assembly  of 
cars,  for  the  London  County  Council: — 


— 

Price  per 
Equipment 
for  One  Car. 

Price  per 
Erection 
of  one 
Car. 

Total 

Price 

(150 

Cars.) 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

£ 

British  Westinghouse 

Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
London*  . 

281  13  4 

8  0 

43,300 

293  13  4 

9  10 

45,475 

Houston  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dick-  Kerr,  &  Co., 

293  13  4 

10  0 

45,560 

Brush  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  to.,  Ltd. 

353  13  4 

20  0 

56,050 

LONDON.— For  laying  of  cable  ducts  in  connexion 
with  new  electric  tramways,  for  the  London  county 

Cunningham.  Forbes,  &  Co . £6o’Iff  s 

J.  F.  Cummings  &  Co .  42,812  17  8 

S.  Kavanagh  dc  Co .  41,267  2  2 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co-,  Ltd .  40.380  0  0 

British  Insulated  and  Helsby 

J.  A.  Ewart .  34,276  12  7 

Westminster  Construction  Co., 

Ltd . 

Muirhead,  Qreig.  &  Matthews  . . 

Reid  Bros.,  London* . 


33.282  12  4 
32,307  16  6 
31,132  6  3 


LONDON.— For  first  section  of  block  of  buildings, 
103,  Cheapside,  E.C.  Mr.  A.  E.  Kmgwell,  architect, 
and  lu4’  Lheapside.E.G:-^  ^  ^  £3,950 

8,926 


Tout 
Mansfield  &  Sons.. 
Fairhead  &  Sons  . . 
W.  J.  Renshaw. . . . 
W.  Rowe  &  Co.  . . 
Grover  &  Sons. . . . 
Hunt  &  Sons  .... 
Bywater  &  Sons 


£4,620  I  Sims  &  Co. 


4,449 

4,230 

4,193 

4,127 

4,030 

3,992 

3,964 


J.  C.  Richards  &  Co. 
Patman  &  Fother- 

iDglam’  .  i 

Lole&Co .  3.765 

Minter  .  8.760 

Waring  White 

Building  Co .  3,749 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £t,000.] 
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LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  administrative 
block  (superstructure).  Homerton,  N.E.,  for  the  Hackney 
Union  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect, 
78,  Finsbury- pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  i.  u. 
Wright,  3,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.  :- 


Coulson  &  Loft  . .  £89,530 


86,500 

36,285 

35,926 

35,789 

35,779 

85,567 

35,526 

35,800 

35,280 


Perry  &  Co. 

McCormick  &  Sons 
Lawrence  &  Sons 
J.  F.  Holliday. . . . 

Wilkinson  Bros.. . 

Leslie  &  Co . 

Stapleton  &  Sons 
F.  &  T.  Thorn  . . 

Thomas  &  Edge . . 

Nightingale .  34,930 

J.  A  M.  Patrick  . .  34,839 

H.  Wilcock  A  Co.  34,775 
Patman  A  Fother- 

inghnm  .  34,700 

Sbelbourne  A  Co.  34,640 

Lovatt,  Ltd .  34.500 

[Architect’s  estimate.  £34,000.] 

LUDDENDEN  FOOT.— For  reconstruction  of  1.515 
super,  yds.  of  paving  upon  a  concrete  foundation 
certain  portions  of  main  road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Stockwell  Bottomley,  Council's  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Luddenden  Foot.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : 

“■  —  -  ■  "  H.  Burnham.  ■”or>  1 


Pethick  Bros . £34,444 

Shurmur  &  Sons  34.443 

C.  Wall .  84,300 

W.  Lawrence  & 

Sons .  33,894 

Kirk  &  Band  all  . .  33,884 
H.  A  R.  Roberts  .  33,699 

A.  Faulks .  33,396 

Johnson  A  Co.  ..  33  340 

Pattinson  .  33,243 

Davey .  32,587 

Kilby  A  Gavford  32,331 
Kerridge  A  Shaw  31,972 
Wallis  A  Co.  -  ..  31,948 

A.  Monk,  Lower 
Edmonton,  N.t  31,700 


Brunton  £1,258  14 
T.  Coates  . .  660  4 

A.  Walker  A 
Sons  .... 

Riley  Bros. 

A  Hartley 


515 


445 


Bellfleld  A 
Barnes  .... 
:.  Wild,  Lud¬ 
denden  Foot* 


£130  16 


410  19  10 


405  0  0 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £428  6s.  8d  ] 
MES8INGHAM. — For  erecting  an  elementary  school 
at  Messingham,  near  Kirton-in- Lindsey,  for  Lrndsey 
County  Council  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Scorer 
A  Gamble,  architects.  Bank  Street-chambers,  Lincoln  : 

H.  J.  Thompson  £2,795  “  ^ 


W.  Palllster  ..  2,675 
KetteriDg  Co¬ 
operative 
Builders.  Ltd.  2,663  1 
C.  Sprakes  A 

Sons .  2,625 

J.  Guttridge  ..  2,598 


W.  Moss  A  Sons, 

Ltd . £2  674 

J.  R.  Manders  2,460 
S.  R.  A  T. 

Kelsey .  2,377 

C.  M.  Greenwood  2  340 
W.  B.  Loughton  2,212 
F.  Scarborough, 

Lincoln*  ....  2,199 


PENZANCE.— For  alterations  atPolmennor  Quarry. 
Mr.  F.  Latham,  Borough  Engineer,  Public-buildings, 

Tomlin  A  Triggs  Bros . £100  14 


RAMSGATE.— For  ll.'  OO  ft.  of  12-in.  by  o-iu.  granite 
clianDel,  for  the  Corporation.  M  r.  T.  G.  Taylor,  Borough 
Engineer,  Albion  House,  Ramsgate  : — 

per  ft. 


,  d. 


0J 


P.  Falla  .  1 

Macleod  A  Co .  1 

J.  Brunton  .  1 

Carlingnoso  Granite  Co .  1 

L.  Somnierfeld  .  1 

Burgess  Burgess  A  Co .  0  lit 

J.  Goodehild  A  Co .  0  10? 

Blichfeldt  A  Co .  0  10? 

E.  J.  Van  Praagh  A  Co .  0  10& 

J.  R.  White  A  Co .  0  10. V 

A.  A  F.  Manuclle,  London* .  0  10! 


8EVENOAK8.  —  For  removal  and  building  steel 
girder  bridge  over  river  Eden,  for  the  Rural  District 
council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bolt,  Surveyor  to  the  Council, 
Elenbridge : — 

H.  Y.  Smith  A  Son. .  £160  I  F.  Pluck,  Tonbridge*  £124 
7  I 


Stone,  Farley,  A  Co.  137  I 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  Bitterne  Park  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Cobden-avenue,  Bitterne-park.  South¬ 
ampton.  Plans  and  quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Blizard,  F.8.I.  (Lemon  A  Blizard),  of  Southampton, 
(architect  to  the  trustees) : — 


H.  Stevens 

Co . £2,838  0  0 

A.  Bailey  _  2,698  9  7 

H.  Cawte _  2,687  0  0 

Jenkins  A  Sons, 

Ltd . .  2,570  0  0 


Exors.of  the  late 

W.  Franklin  £2,538  0  0 
J.  Nichol  ....  2,422  0  0 
Dyer  A  Sons..  2,390  0  0 

W.  Jupo* _  2,380  0  0 

H.  Lawrence}:.  2,176  0  0 


[Architect's  protecting  estimate,  £2,300.] 
}  Withdrawn. 


ULVERSTON. — For  widening  the  highway  between 
the  villages  of  Near  and  Far  8awrey,  on  the  ferry  to 
Hawkeshead-road,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Y.  Molineux,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ulverston  : — 
G.  Wilson,  Rydal-road,  Ambleside  ....  £232  14  1 


WAN3TEAD. — For  the  erection  of  three  villa  resi¬ 
dences  at  Wnnstoed,  N.E.  Mr.  H.  Riches,  architect, 
3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London  E.C.  :— 
Clemens  Bros.*  . £1,940 


WATFORD. — For  Cassiobridee  sewerage  and  engine 
house  extension,  for  V\  atford  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  D.  Waterhouse,  Surveyor,  14,  High-street, 
Watford: —  „  „ 

A.  E.  Riley  . .  £692  13  3 
Stone,  Farley, 


A  Co .  619  11  0 

H.  Brown  ....  685  14  0 

Bateman .  663  18  7 

A.  E.  Nunn  . .  561  3  3 


J.  Jackson  ....  £549  16  2 
Smith  A  Co.  . .  443  7  1 

G.  Wiggs  -  439  0  0 

C  1  i  ff  o  r  d  A 

Gough .  439  0  0 


4,387 


WATFORD. — For  sewerage,  Rickmansworth-road, 
etc.  for  Watford  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  D. 
Waterhouse.  Surveyor,  14.  High-street.  Watford:  — 

R.  C.  Brebner  |  Free  A  Sons  £4.421 

&  Co . £8.810  19  6  :  Raynor  .... 

Lone  A  Cook  8,320  0  0  i  Stone.  Farley, 

5,930  1$  O  A  Co . 

5,297  Jti  6  Reade  A  Sons 

5.130  0  0  Hardy,  Atkin- 

4,784  0  0  son,  A  Co.  4,197  18  6 
4,650  0  0  Davies,  Ball, 

4,650  0  0  A  Co . 

4,598  18  0  j  J.  Jackson  . . 

4,468  0  0  I  Smith  A  Co. 


J.  Riley  ... 
Bateman  .... 

G.  Wiggs - 

W.  G.  Wilmott 
J.  Watson  .. 
A.  T.  Catley 
A.  E.  Nunn  . . 

H.  Brown  .. 


4,283 


4.081  15  3 
3,883  8  9 
3,769  2  0 


WEALDSTONE.— For  making-up  and  providing 
proper  means  for  lighting  Hamilton.  Warrington,  and 
Rad nor-roads,  for  the  Union  District  Cou-cil.  Mr. 
H.  Walker,  Council's  Engineer,  Wealdstone.  Quantities 
by  Survovnr  : — 

C.  W.  Killingback 


Co .  £2  770 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co.  2,754 

T.  Adams .  2.734 

W.  A  G.  French  ..  2  706 
S.  Gibbons  .  2,644 


J.  A  W.  Drake _ £2,695 

Free  A  Son  .  2,567 

A.  A  B.  Champness, 
Wealdstone-....  2,546 

F.  E.  Barry .  2,534 

T.  E.  Starkey  _  2,439 


WRY  BRIDGE. —For  supply  of  road  materials,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  John  S.  Ciawshaw, 
Council's  Surveyor,  Weybridge  : — 

lb-in.  Quenast  Granite. 

C.  M.  Manuelle,  120-123,  Fenchurch-street, 

London,  E.C . . .  •  14s. 


WIMBLEDON.— Completing  Nos.  4  and  5,  Parkside. 
Messrs  Hoiner  A  Lucas,  architects,  35,  Bucklerebnry, 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Silvester,  46,  Strand.  W.O.  :— 

Larke  Bros . 

A.  Hudson,  Westminster*  .  l,43o 

Hammond  .  1,429 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Th8BATH  ST°NE  f'RMS,  Ud.l  BATH 

BATH  STONE. 

iWrviJj  1,1 


ham  HILL  stone 
doulting  stone 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doultin,  atm.  7  , 

Cket0ffice!-fc;r*K 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


Wh.te  and  Bine  Penteliknn  .1  p 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES  P 

-Brauli/nJ  Colour,  f„  I»WorIimr,t 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

■V1ARMOR  LIMITED 

So.  AM.,,  an.  18'K”*b»jS,«;iE 


isphalte— The  Seyssel  and  MsttoUi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glann)7«L 
Poultry,  E.C.  The  best  and  cheapeitnaterj) 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches  ,  Jw 
Boors,  Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow-shi*  £ 
rooms,  granaries,  tun- rooms,  and  temo 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  BridJ,  1 


SPKAGUE  &  C0„  ltd,, 

photolithographers, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  | 
Fetter-lane,  E.C.  | 


QTJ  ANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPI 

accurately  and  with  despatch, 

METCHIM « SON  ?:RclebeIt8Laki 


QUANTITY  SUBVEY0BS’’  DIARY  4  TABLi 
Tor  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  poet  1 


PILKINGrTON&CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  ' 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


EtgiiUrti  Trade  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


DOVETAIL  CORRUGATED  SHEETING 


(Fireproof,  Solid  Steel  Sheet) 


IS 


RECOMMENDED  FOR  FIXING  TO  OUTSIDE  WALLS 
FOR  HALF-TIMBERED  WORK. 

The  Plaster  can  be  Artistically  Finished  to  Represent  Masonry,  40- 

PEBBLE  DASH,  ROUGH  CAST,  VERMICULATED,  ffc. 


Particulars  from — 


™  FIREPROOF  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  io,  york  buildings,** 


DESIGN  FOR  A  COVERED  BRIDGE. — By  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson 


FIRST  PREM,ATED  DESIGN  FOR  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS.  PARIS  (FONDATION  ROTHSCHILD  COMPETITION). 


FIRST  PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS,  PARIS  (FONDATION  ROTHSCHILD  COMPETITION! 

By  M.  Adolphe  A.  Rey.  ' 
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HALF  FRONT  TO 
MORTIMER  STREET 


AMES  HOUSE  &  WELBECK 
RESTAURANT 


HALF  FRONT  TO 
Q%  TITCHF1EJLD  STREET 
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Sculpture  Relief:  “Mining” . . . . . 

Memorial  to  the  late  H.  A.  Hunt,  F.S.I . 

-Pit-Kerro,  N.B.,  and  War  Memorial,  Alloa 
Design  for  St.  Martin’s  Churcli,  Worcester. 

Shops  in  a  Provincial  Town . 

Front  for  a  House  in  Sloane-street . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

. . . . . Mr.  Albert  H.  Hodge,  Sculptor. 

. . . Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  Sculptor. 

. . . . . . . . „ . Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  Architect. 

. Mr.  G-.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

. Mr.  T.  Myddelton  Shallcross,  Architect. 

. . . . . . . . . .....Mr.  E,  W.  Filkins,  Architect. 


Illustration  in  Text, 

Diagram  of  Portable  Steam  Crane:  “Horizontal”  Type  . . 
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The  Opening  of  Kingsway. 


arrangements  for 
the  ceremonial 
opening  of  Kings¬ 
way  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  on 

Wednesday  last, 
were  exceedingly 
well  made,  and 

everything  passed 
off  with  the  ease  and  precision  which 
generally  characterises  royal  ceremonies 
ju  country,  where  we  are  fortunate  in 


Having  a  sovereign  who,  at  such  fun< 
lions,  is  always  punctual,  businesslike 
and  courteous.  A  special  feature  on  th: 
occasion  was  the  presence  of  the  membei 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  who,  a 
visitors,  were  allotted  the  front  seat 
among  the  spectators.  Tt  may  b 
questioned  whether  the  arrangement 
"'ere  not  in  one  sense  a  little  too  cor 
venient  for  dramatic  effect.  A  coupl 
°J  temP°rary  decorative  gates  had  bee: 
Paced  across  Kingsway,  north  of  th 
Marquee ;  but  when  the  psychologies 
Moment  for  declaring  the  street  ope: 
arrived,  instead  of  a  progress  to  open  th 
Sates,  a  movable  pillar  with  a  gilt  bal 
°u  the  top  of  it,  and  connected  by  ai 
recti ic  wire  with  the  gates,  was  brough 
UP  to  the  King  (who  seemed  mucl 
aMused  at  this  little  bit  of  jugglery) 
turning  a  key  in  this  the  gate 
opened  outside.  This  was  ingenious 
11  it  was  rather  an  effect  manque 
J  opening  of  the  gates  was  not  a  pro 
meat  event,-  and  by  many  of  th< 
Pcc  ators  could  not  be  seen  at  all 


and  the  provision  of  temporary  gates 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  sym¬ 
bolically  opened  seems  rather  foolish. 
A  Royal  Procession  to  the  entry  of  the 
street,  with  an  announcement  “  I  declare 
this  street  open,”  duly  emphasised  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets,. would  have  been 
a  more  natural  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  dignified  and  effective  manner  of 
signalling  the  situation. 

The  address  read  by  Mr.  Cornwall, 
which  has  been  given  more  or  less  fully 
in  all  the  daily  papers,  touched  more 
particularly  two  points  :  the  great  im¬ 
portance  at  present  of  charing  insanitary 
areas,  and  the  desire  of  the  County  Council 
that  the  architecture  of  the  new  streets 
should  receive  their  earnest  and  careful 
consideration.  As  to  the  importance 
of  the  first  point  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  London  County  Council  have  done 
and  are  doing  much  in  this  direction. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  centre  of 
London  is  becoming  completely  altered 
and  re-organised ;  new  streets  are  being 
driven  through  congeries  of  slums  or  of 
streets  which,  once  wholesome  and  even 
fashionable,  have  sunk  from  their  first 
estate  and  become  begrimed  with  the  dirt, 
and  even  are  redolent  with  the  smell,  of 
the  refuse  of  many  years.  In  the  part  of 
London  directly  connected  with  Kings¬ 
way  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  one  is, 
so  much  have  the  ancient  landmarks 
disappeared.  But  it  is  slow  work,  never¬ 
theless.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  address, 
and  is  shown  in  Mr.  Gomme’s  admirable, 
historical  pamphlet,  presented  'to  the 
audience  at  the  ceremonial,  that  the 


proposal  for  a  new  street  on  the  line  of 
Kingsway  was  laid  before  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  as  early  os  1836,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  schemes  discussed  by  the  new 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  its 
foundation  in  1855.  Yet  it  has  taken  all 
this  time  to  get  the  necessary  property 
acquired  and  the  line  of  street  laid.- 
And  how  long  have  we  been  promised  a 
new  street  through  the  region  of  Seven 
Dials,  and  a  clearaDce  of  all  that  infected 
neighbourhood  ;  one  may  use  the  word, 
for  every  one  going  up  St.  Andrews-street 
knows  the  smell  of  Seven  Dials.  What 
would  Napoleon  have  said  to  a  similar 
dilatory  system  in  Paris  ?  “  There  were 

a  number  of  old  buildings,”  he  said  to  a 
visitor  at  St.  Helena,  “  useless  and  in  the 
way  of  all  improvement ;  I  blew  them  all 
away — pff  !  ; making  the  action  of 
blowing  a  thing  away.  Despotism  (of 
an  enlightened  kind),  certainly  •  has  its 
advantages  in  the  securing  of  public 
improvements. 

The  claim  made  in  the  address,  that 
the  Council  are  giving  earnest  care  and 
consideration  to  the  architecture  of  the 
new  streets,  is  not  quite  so  well  founded; 
It  is  hardly  correct .  even  to  say .  that 
Aldwych  and  Kingsway  form  .the ,  most 
extensive  .improvement  since  the  c  con¬ 
struction  of  Regent-street  in  1820.  We 
should  have  said  that  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
merited  that  place.  ;  At  all.  event's  .  the 
comparison  is  not  a' fortunate  one,- for 
Regent-street  was  really,  a  great  architec¬ 
tural  scheme,-  not  only  a  line  of  street 
improvement ;  it.  was  carried  out  consist¬ 
ently  from  end  to  end  on  a  dignified  design,; 
which  we  have  now  nearly  succeeded 


4io 


in  destroying.  Some  of  the  architecture 
already  erected  on  the  line  of  Aldwych 
is  no  doubt  superior  to  Nash’s,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  so  far  as  to 
any  settled  attempt  at  a  complete  and 
consistent  design  either  for  that  street 
or  for  Kingsway.  In  Mr.  Gomme  s 
pamphlet  the  visitors  were  duly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  the  Council  had,  five  years 
ago,  inaugurated  a  competition  among 
eight  selected  architects  for  the  best 
design  for  street  architecture  with  a  view 
to  the  treatment  of  these  two  new  streets  ; 
that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  had  undertaken 
to  advise  them  in  the  selection,  without 
any  fee,  being  willing  to  place  his  services 
“  at  the  disposal  of  a  body  engaged  in  the 
congenial  occupation  of  beautifying  the 
architecture  of  the  City  in  which  one 
dwells.”  All  this  reads  beautifully,  no 
doubt,  but  the  account  omits  to  say  that 
t.he  whole  competition  was  a  complete 
fiasco  ;  that  nothing  came  of  it ;  that  the 
Council  paid  2,000/.  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money  in  competition  fees  to  architects 
who,  and  whose  designs,  were  never 
made  use  of  in  any  way  ;  and  that  this 
lamentable  result  came  about  through 
sheer  commercial  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
less  educated  majority  of  the  Council, 
who  found,  or  thought  they  found,  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  let  plots  for 
building  on  if  there  were  a  demand  made 
for  keeping  the  facade  subservient  to  a 
general  design.  Architectural  dignity, 
in  the  avowed  search  for  which  2,000/. 
had  been  paid,  Was  abandoned  for  mere 
considerations  of  business.  It  was  not 
in  Mr.  Gomme’s  function,  as  Secretary, 
to  criticise  his  Council,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  he  knows  this  as  well  as  we  do  ; 
and  in  view  of  that  bit  of  history  it  hardly 
does  for  the  County  Council  to  say  too 
much  about  its  anxiety  for  the  higher 
architectural  treatment  of  the  two  new 
streets. 

In  regard  to  another  matter  into  which 
commercial  considerations,  affecting  the 
ratepayers  rather  than  the  Council, 
have  entered — we  mean  the  question  of 
the  alignment  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand  between  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Clement  Danes — we  think  the  Council 
have  vindicated  their  action  in  declining 
to  modify  the  line  of  street  as  at  first 
laid  down.  Mr.  Gomme  tabulates  the 
four  suggested  schemes,  those  of  Mr. 
Thornycroft,  the  “  Strand  Improvement 
Committee,”  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  the  Council’s  own  line,  giving  the 
value  surrendered  and  the  loss  per 
annum  incident  to  each  scheme.  Com¬ 
paring  these  with  the  appearance  of  the 
street  as  existing,  we  are  confirmed  in 
our  first  opinion,  that  the  improvement 
was  not  worth  the  cost  it  would  entail, 
and  that  in  fact  Mr.  Thornycroft’s 
scheme,  which  was  apparently  suggested 
bv  other  than  merely  architectural  con¬ 
siderations,  would  even  have  had  a  bad 
effect,  as  leaving  a  waste  of  open 
street  much  wider  than  was  required 
for  purposes  of  traffic. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  illustra¬ 
tions  shown  in  connexion  with  Kingsway 
is  the  section  of  the  street  as  arranged 
by  the  Council’s  engineer,  showing  the 
tramway  subway  with  its  landing  plat¬ 
form  in  the  centre,  and  the  large  arched 
tunnels  on  each  side  of  it  constructed  as 
subways  for  pipes,  with  the  main  sewers 
formed  beneath  these.  That  is  the  wav 
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to  Construct  a  street,  so  as  to  leave  pipes 
easily  accessible  and  with  plenty  of 
room  to  arrange  them  ;  it  is  a  first  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is 
established  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed 
in  all  new  streets  for  the  future. 

We  must,  finally,  congratulate  the 
Clerk  to  the  Council  on  the  admirable 
and  finely  illustrated  pamphlet  which  he 
has  produced  in  regard  to  the  history  and 
statistics  of  the  site  and  the  streets ; 
a  history  which,  inter  alia,  explains  and 
justifies  the  names,  so  happily  found,  of 
Kingsway  and  Aldwych.  The  County 
Council  are  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr. 
Gomme  a  Clerk  who  is  both  a  man  of 
business  and  an  accomplished  archeeo- 
logist. 


TIRADES  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW. 

T  the  Miners’  Federation  held 
at  Blackpool  recently,  one  of 
the  principal  resolutions  was 
that  the  Federation  should  “  continue  to 
press  forward  the.  Trades  Unions  and 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  making  trades 
unions’  funds  secure,  and  placing  them 
again  in  the  position  the  Federation 
understood  them  to  be  in  under  the 
1871  and  1876  Trades  Union  Acts.”  We 
have  frequently  pointed  out  the  very  salu¬ 
tary  effect  that  the  recent  decisions  have 
had  on  labour  disputes,  and  the  benefit 
that  has  ensued  to  employers,  employees, 
and  the  trade  of  the  country  generally 
since  trades  union  leaders  have  had  to 
realise  that  illegal  action  on  their  part  is 
followed  by  the  consequences  imposed  on 
every  other  public  body  or  individual 
in  the  State — pecuniary  responsibility. 
Nevertheless,  amongst  the  majority  of 
the  speakers  there  seemed  to  be  a  grave 
misapprehension  on  what  the  law  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  popularly 
assumed  that  the  present  liability  of  the 
trades  unions  has  been  imposed  by  the 
decision  of  the  legal  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  not  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  that  their  legal  position  has  been 
differentiated  from  their  statutory  status 
under  the  Trades  Unions  Acts  of  1871 
and  1876.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  a  study  of  the  statutes  will  show 
such  an  opinion  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 
The  trades  unions  by  the  Act  of  1871 
were  protected  from  a  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  they  were  unlawful 
merely  because  their  purposes  might  be 
deemed  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  words 
of  sections  1  and  2  are  : — 

“  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render 
any  member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  or  so 
as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement' 
or  trust.” 

The  definition  of  a  trade  union  in 
section  16  of  the  Act  of  1876  is  as 
follows  : — 
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It  is  tins  legislation,  directlv .  , 
upon  the  trades  „,ii0„s  ""  V 

from  the  law  whirl,  ,)m  *' 111 
trade,  which  has  £  "  “ 
trades  union  leaders  as  alw  T'  ^  'k' 
them  to  do  illegal  acta  ,v  n 
impunity  as  far  a.  -  1  °mplete 

is  concerned.  ThroughoTS  .**5* 
at  the  Congress  it,  was  ,  5*** 
the  employers  were  now  J"1!  tk,t 
by  the  law  than  „  " 

it  was  stated  that  “bfaokTS  ™l 
circulated  which  prevented  n 
irom  obtaining  employ,,, cnt 
Phe  unions,  however,  cannot  be  Z 
that  the  courts  will  hold  the  Jf 
sponsible  for  illegal  combination  oractW 
equally  with  the  unions,  and  the  i 
course  for  the  unions  to  adopt  is 
that  action  ,s  taken  where  damage  |™ 
been  suffered  by  such  illegal  actio  ! 
not  to  make  ,t .merely  the  ground,", 
party  cry  to  obtain  freedom  irom  liabiljtr 
tor  their  own  funds  in  case  ,1  |3 

l 11  Le^slature  is »» »»li  w 
the  hands  of  the  capitalists  as  the  speakers 
at  such  meetings  are  fond  of 
they  may  rest  assured  that  in  no  case  an- 
they  likely  to  obtain  a  one-sided  im¬ 
munity  ;  but  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
would  be  made  sauce  for  the  gander,  mid 
such  a  course  would  tend  to  little  In 
than  anarchy. 

What  degree  of  coercion  can  b, 
exercised  by  the  unions  in  trade  dis¬ 
putes  is  a  question  difficult  of  deter¬ 
mination,  and  which  has  led  to  much 
litigation  ;  from  a  recent  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  would  seem  that  an 
indiscriminate  circulation  of  ”  black 
lists  '  ’  which  prevented  a  man  obtaining 
employment  would  certainly  be  held 
illegal.  It  is  not  for  us  in  these  pages  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  governing 
this  subject,  but  we  may  quote  what  was 
said  by  Sir  W.  Erie  when  treating  oi 
trades  unions  : — “  Every  person  has  a 
right  under  the  law  as  between  himsell 
and  his  fellow  subjects  to  full  freedom  in 
disposing  of  his  own  labour  or  his  own 
capital  according  to  his  will.  It  follows 
that  every  other  person  is  subject  to  the 
correlative  duty  arising  therefrom,  and  is 
prohibited  from  any  obstruction  to  the 
fullest  exercise  of  this  right  which  can  he 
made  compatible  with  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights  by  others.”  These  words 
have  recently  received  approval  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  study  of  such  cases 
as  Allen  v.  Flood  shows  with  what  careful 
impartiality  the  law  is  administered.  It 
is  of  primary  importance  that  the  trades 
union  leaders  should  disabuse  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  the  Trades  Union.  Am 
legalised  all  forms  of  actionable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  that 
the  recent  decisions  have  in  any  wav 
derogated  from  the  privileges  conferred 
by  these  Acts. 


“  Any  combination,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and 
■workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or 
for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct 
of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combina¬ 
tion  would  or  would  not,  if  the  principal  Act 
had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  to  have 
been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some 
one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of 
trade." 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  the 
Act  of  1871  contained  powers  enabling 
the  trades  unions  to  sue  and  to  be  sued 
in  respeef  to  their  property; 
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lRCHITectural  Association  Uav 
ze  Winners.— In  tho  list  of  the  Architectural 
oeiation  prize  winners,  published  last  w, 
error  occurs  in  regard  to  the  name  o. 
ner  of  the  prize  for  “the  best  work  i 
lio  during  the  whole  of  the  session  (tot 
r).  As  given  in  our  issue  the  name  i>  pM ™ 
‘  S.  R.  Adams.”  It  should  be  Maunce  -  • 
ims.  T, 

Larnegie  Library,  Sovverby  Bridge.-  ™ 

'  public  library  and  reading-room  a  ..  . 

dge  was  formally  opmed  »  " 

k  The  library  and  readinB-roon 1.  <  « 
,ted  under-  the  finjemnon of 
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NOTES. 


Winchester  ^E  reSret  *°  ^earu  that  the 

Cathedral  serious  statements  made  in 
the  daily  papers  as  to  the 
further  defects  discovered  in  Winchester 
Cathedral — statements  which  we  gene¬ 
rally  receive  with  a.  certain  scepticism, 
or  at  all  events  with  caution — are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  The  principal  sub¬ 
sidence  and  defect  exists  in  the  three 
bays  of  De  Lucy’s  work  {circa  1200) 
forming  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
presbytery,  extending  from  the  later 
work  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  and  including  Bishop 
Langton’s  chapel.  The  further  excava- 
tions  that  have  been  made  reveal  here 
a  very  serious  dislocation  of  the  wall 
and  foundations,  the  footings  of  the 
buttresses  having  gone,  leaving  the 
buttresses  hanging  on  instead  of  sup 
porting  the  wall;  The  groining  of 
tie  three  hays  adjacent  to  the  defec 
tive  wall  is  found  to  be  seriously 
cracked,  the  line  of  the  ribs  in  some 
I  distances  assuming  a  convex  instead  of  a 
I  concave  curve,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
I  vaulting  surfaces  has  lost  all  true  bond, 

|  or  possibly  (as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
I  Peterborough  masonry)  never  had  any. 

I  Tie  statement  of  a  local  paper  that  the 
walls  appear  to  be  very  much  like  a 
shell  an  outer  wall  and  an  inner  wall 
I  between  which  rubble  has  been  poured 
I  O',  we  have  no  doubt  is  quite  correct ; 

I  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  was 
I  round,  it  may  he  remembered,  in  the 
I  case  of  the  crossing  piers  at  Peter¬ 
borough:  A  meeting  of  the  Chapter 
and  of  some  eminent  laymen  is  about  to 
I  be  called  by  the  Dean  to  consider  the 
|  matter.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  are 
I  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  T.  (4. 

consulting  architect,  and  Mr. 

I  ( p;  t’okon>  official  architect  to  the 
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42-in:  pipe  line  67|  miles  long  necessarily 
provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  engineering  skill  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability.  Various  rivers,  canals,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  hogs  have  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  finally  the  pipe  enters  Liverpool 
from  beneath  the  Mersey.  The  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  Parry,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking  in  the 
short  period  of  three  years,  and.  also 
upon  the  somewhat  unusual  fact  that 
the  actual  cost  has  been  less  than  the 
estimated  expenditure. 


Tho  Nothing  like  finality  is  to 
Mwfi!7  be  expected  in  waterworks 
.  .  .  construction  for  the  supply 

tie  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  world. 
t  every  hand  we  hear  of  the  acquisition 
lew  catchment  areas,  and  the  execu- 
“i  of  extensive  works  for  the  collection 
d  storage  of  drinking  water.  Some 
pi  centres  of  population,  such  as 
1,  suuwi  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
mingham,  have  succeeded  in  securing 
Piering  grounds  that  will  yield  abun- 
supplies  for  many  years  to  come. 

.  [1  these  favoured  cities  are  com- 
Fed  to  spend  huge  sums  from  time  to 
inm»  °  j tke  P111?086  °f  bringing  in  the 
teased  quantities  of  water  demanded 
0  °f  their  respective  popu- 

tficpnf8"  Llve1rP°°1  furnishes  the  most 

EoneTfi6  °f  the  killd  tbe  com- 

hal-eV  0i  tke  secon<f  aqueduct  from 
H  •  ynwy  at  a  cost  of  nearly  785,000?. 
inadequate  supplies  from  the  Riving- 
ffin’ing  the  past  summer 
wise  i«h  Vhe  Water  Committee  were 
ibis  se«,Uj  ^king  the  construction  of 
ami  in  '  0IK  U1t  50me  three  years  ago, 
it,  addVCCe5,Sful  completion  has  placed 
uooonm°?alidaily  suPP'y  of  from 

disposal  of*^15'00!0’?.00  gallonS  at  the 
«-  „„  .-  *iie  inhabitants.  Although 
a  difficulties  have  presented 
pm, this  case,  the  laying  of  a 


The  National  We  had  an  opportunity  last 
Laboratory,  Saturday  of  inspecting  the 
National  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Bushy  House,  Teddington.  Con¬ 
siderable  additions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  plant  and  apparatus,  and 
many  of  the  departments  are  now  in 
thorough  working  order,  carrying  out 
researches  the  results  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  both  to  engineers  and 
to  physicists.  Dr.  Stanton  has  per¬ 
fected  an.  ingenious  testing  machine 
which  subjects  material  to  rapid  repeti¬ 
tions  of  stress  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other.  When  his  re¬ 
searches  are  completed  we  shall  know 
whether  metallic  “  fatigue  ”  has  any 
importance  or  not.  Many  engineers  have 
attributed  the  fracture  of  shafts  to 
metallic  fatigue,  and  it  will  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  know  whether  it  is  due  to  this 
cause  or  to  resonance,  or  probably  to  a 
combination  of  both.  Mr.  Paterson  has 
perfected  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  candle  power  0f  lamps,  and  has 
reduced  commercial  photometry  to  an 
exact  science.  Researches  are  being  made 
for  radio-activity  in  minerals,  and  the 
effects  of  extreme  cold  on  the  properties 
of  matter  are  also  being  investigated. 
The  metallurgy  department,  under  Dr. 
Carpenter,  has  done  excellent  work  in 
photographing  through  a  microscope 
the  surface  of  steel  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  solidification.  Very  elaborate 
apparatus  in  metrology  has  been,  set 
up,  and  the  screw  measuring  and  divid¬ 
ing  engines  perform  their  functions 
admirably.  The  tide-predicting  machine 
which  is  founded  on  Lord  Kelvin’s 
design  is  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
application  of  pure  science  to  practice, 
enabling  the  tides  at  the  various  ports 
in  India  to  be  predicted  several  years  in 
advance.  In  the  electrical  department 
Mr.  Campbell  has  perfected  his  apparatus 
for  making  researches  in  iron,  and  has 
also  perfected  the  methods  of  measuring 
inductance  and  capacity.  New  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
electrotechnical  department,  and  we  hope 
that  a  special  room  will  be  built  for  the 
accurate  photometry  of  arc  lamps  by 
Professor  Blondel’s  method. 


Among  the  drawbacks  in  question  are 
the  liability  to  decay  and  to  destruction 
by  the  teredo,  the  difficulty  of  rapid 
construction  both  on  the  dry  shore  and 
beyond  low  water  mark,  and  the  trouble 
involved  by  additions  at  the  top  after 
beach  material  has  accumulated  and 
by  adjustment  at  the  bottom  in  the 
case  of  “under-runs.”  The  Owens-Case 
reinforced  concrete  groynes  constitute  a 
considerable  improvement  on  timber 
construction:  They  are  impervious  to 
the  attack  of  worms,  do  not  decay,  and 
by  their  weight  are  far  less  liable  to 
displacement.  This  ingenious  type  of 
groyne  consists  of  piles  with  an  i  section 
into  the  grooves  of  which  slabs  of  con¬ 
crete-steel  are  loosely  fitted.  The  slabs 
adjust  themselves  to  under-runs,  and  by 
using  piles  of  suitable  length  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  addition  of  further 
slabs  to  increase  the  height  of  the  groyne 
as  required.  Concrete-steel  is  likely  to 
be  largely  used  for  sea-coast  protection 
works,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
civil  engineers  are  beginning  to  recognise 
its  advantages. 


Concrete-Steel  BxPEHIEtreE  proved  ill 
Groynes.  a  very  conclusive  manner 
that  long  groynes,  of  small 
height  but  capable  of  being  raised  as 
required,  are  most  successful  for  the 
accumulation  of  drifting  material  and 
the  building  up  of  foreshores  so  as  to 
form  natural  defences  for  threatened 
lands:  One  trouble  is  that  the  timber 
groynes  adopted  hitherto  have  suffered 
from  drawbacks  which  have  militated 
against  the  application  of  the  system. 


Electric  The  opening  of  the  Lanca- 
fiiSffion.  shile,  Electric  Power  Com- 
panys  supply  station  last 
week  is  a  notable  event,  as  it  is  the  first 
company  in  this  country  to  supply  power 
by  means  of  overhead  wires  at  a  pressure 
of  10,000  volts.  One  of  the  groups 
of  wires  leaving  the  power  station  is 
carried  by  means  of  overhead  wires  a 
distance  of  one  mile,  and  then  by  under¬ 
ground  cables  for  another  twelve  miles. 
Another  group  of  wires  is  carried  on 
poles  for  four  miles,  it  will  then  go  under¬ 
ground  for  six  miles,  and  finally  be  over¬ 
head  again  for  five  and  a  half  miles. 
Presumably  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
given  their  sanction,  and  there  will 
probably  soon  be  many  more  systems 
of  overhead  wires  at  even  higher  pressures. 
In  California  there  are  several  such 
systems,  but  the  lengths  run  to  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  the  pressures  to  60,000  volts. 
Under  no  possible  circumstances  can 
overhead  wires  be  beautiful,  but  one 
incidental  advantage  accruing  from 
electric  supply  is  the  abolition  of  factory 
chimneys.  The  Acme  Spinning  Mill 
is  the  first  mill  in  Lancashire  which  has 
no  chimney.  The  1,240  horse-power 
required  to  drive  its  spindles  is  supplied 
by  this  new  company,  and  the  use  of 
this  method  of  driving  has  revolutionised 
the  appearance  of  spinning  factories. 
The  electric  motors  are  fixed  to  the 
ceiling,  and,  as  the  driving  is  “  direct,” 
there  are  no  belts.  Hence,  not  only  is  the 
floor  space  economised,  but  the  lighting 
of  the  workrooms  is  considerably  im¬ 
proved.  The  capital  cost  of  installing 
the  spindles  is  about  ten  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  when  steam  is  used,  and 
thus  a  considerable  economy  is  effected. 
From  many  points  of  view  the  electric 
driving  of  workshops  is  desirable,  and 
so  electric  power  companies  should  not  be 
hampered  by  unnecessary  restrictions. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  for  dis¬ 
tances  of  a  few  miles  the  extra  cost  of 
underground  mains  would  not  seriously 
hamper  a  supply  undertaking.  There 
would  certainly  be  less  liability  to  a 
breakdown,  less  cost  for  maintenance, 
and  much  greater  safety  for  large  bfi'cte, 
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The  decision  of  the  Vacation 
Eight?  Court  in  the  case  of  Barff 
and  others  v.  Mann,  Cross- 
man,  &  Paulin,  Ltd.  ( Builder  reports, 

]>.  403)  is  worthy  of  note.  The  plaintiffs 
were  applying  for  an  interim  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  from  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  light  to  a  block  of  buildings 
known  as  Nos.  145  to  160,  Blayton’s- 
buildings,  in  Hoxton,  to  be  used  as 
artisans’  dwellings  in  self-contained  flats. 

It  appeared  that  the  block  as  to  certain 
windows  had  been  erected  from  dates 
beginning  as  early  as  June  1,  1885, 
whilst  the  windows  to  other  floors  had 
been  completed  at  various  subsequent 
dates,  and  that  the  whole  carcase  was 
roofed  in  and  boarded  by  September  21, 
1885.  The  writ  in  the  action  was 
issued  September  8.  The  defendants 
contended  that  no  action  could  be 
brought  until  twenty  years  had  expired 
from  the  time  the  building  was  properly 
roofed  in.  The  court  supported  this 
contention,  and  the  action  was  dismissed 
without  prejudice  to  the  plaintiffs’  right 
to  commence  a  fresh  action.  The 
Prescription  Act,  1832,  in  sect.  3  enacts 
that  “  when  the  access  and  use  of  light 
to  and  for  any  dwelling-house,  workshop, 
or  other  building  shall  have  been  actually 
enjoyed  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years 
without  interruption  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  inde¬ 
feasible.  .  v  .”  Sect.  4  provides  that 
the  “  period”  is  to  be  the  term  next  before 
action  brought,  but  it  also  provides  that 
nothing  is  to  be  deemed  an  interruption 
unless  it  has  been  acquiesced  in  or 
submitted  to  for  one  year,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  contended  that  a  period 
of  something  over  nineteen  years  confers 
the  right  to  light.  It  was,  however, 
held  in  the  year  1895  that  even  if  the 
right  could  not  be  interrupted  after  the 
expiration  of  something  over  nineteen 
years,  the  action  camiotbe  brought  before 
the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years.  As  regards  the  second  point,  it 
has  also  been  decided — practically  since 
the  year  1869 — that  although  the 
dwelling-house  need  not  be  occupied  or 
fit  for  occupation,  yet  the  building 
must  practically  be  structurally  complete 
outside  for  the  right  to  light  to  attach. 

Th0  After  considering  the  evi- 
Haii-road  dence  relative  to  the  serious 
Collision,  accident  that  occurred  in 
July  last  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Kail  way  near  Liverpool,  Colonel  Druitt 
came  to  the  only  possible  conclusion, 
that  inadvertence  and  neglect  of  regula¬ 
tions  were  the  sole  causes.  The  moral 
is  the  very  familiar  one  that  punctuality 
and  speed  are  less  important  than  safety. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  points  were 
at  fault,  that  the  corridor  type  of  carriage 
used  is  more  liable  to  be  telescoped  than 
the  ordinary  carriage  with  separate 
compartments,  or  that  the  risk  of  fire 
is.  greater  with  electric  than  with  steam 
traction.  ;  While  admitting  the  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness  of  the  two  latter 
points,  we  must  emphasise  the  contention 
that  telescoping  and  fire  are  extremely 
undesirable  occurrences  against  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  railway  companies  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  by  the 
adoption  of  steel  carriages  with  non¬ 
flammable  fittings  and  upholstery.  The 
carriage  based  on  the  mail  coach  of  the 
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Georgian  epoch  has  not  yet  died  the 
natural  death  which  ought  to  have  taken 
•  place  a  generation  or  two  back.  It  still 
ives  to  witness  better  vehicles,  hut  even 
these  are  not  worthy  of  the  twentieth 
century,  in  the  respect  that  they  are 
ready  to  crumple  up  and  to  hurst  into 
flame  on  the  last  provocation.  Except 
where  competition  compels  or  the  Board 
of  Trade  insists,  railway  people  seem  to 
live  twenty-live  years  behind  the  times. 

The  Secretary  for  War 
Barracks,  recently  congratulated  the 

people  of  Norwich  on  having 
gratuitously  provided  a  site  for  cavalry 
barracks  in  that  town.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  this  form  of  patriotism,  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  now  being  received  at  Chester 
in  order  that  this  town  may  likewise 
present  the  Army  Council  with  a  site. 
The  subject  is  naturally  causing  criticism. 
We  have  nothing  here  to  say  on  the 
genera]  question  as  to  whether  this 
town  or  that  should  be  a  cavalry  centre. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  site  for  barracks 
requires  care  and  forethought  in  its 
selection,  and  should  not  be  left  to  a 
number  of  amateurs.  It  is  important 
that  it  should  be  in  a  healthy  and  open 
situation,  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
sanitary.  Again,  the  present  and  future 
character  and  wants  of  the  adjacent 
buildings  must  be  considered.  We  may 
very  fairly  ask  why  sites  for.  work- 
houses  and  other  municipal  institutions 
should  not  also  be  presented  by  towns. 
The  truth  is  that  localities  in  this  matter 
are  actuated  not  so  much  by  patriotism 
as  by  various  interested  motives,  such 
as  the  increase  of  trade  to  shops  and 
public-houses,  and  various  similar  reasons. 
It  is  certain,  however,  putting  these 
reasons  on  one  side,  that  barrack  sites 
should  be  selected  by  responsible  and 
skilled  officials,  of  the  Government  and 
paid  for  at  the  proper  value. 

The  site  of  the  Strand 
Strand  Theatre.  Theatre  will  shortly  be 

cleared  for  the  erection  of  a 
tube  station  by  the  Great  Northern, 
Piccadilly,  and  Brompton  Railway 
Company.  The  house  was  originally  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  panoramas  painted 
by  Reinagle  and  Thomas  Barker ;  in 
1831  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre 
for  Rayner  the  comedian  and  Mrs. 
Waylett  the  singer,  and  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  early  plays  were  brought  out 
there.  In  those  days  the  great  patent 
houses  enjoyed  close  monopolies  which 
were  jealously  protected,  and  Rayner, 
whilst  defying  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
adopted  the  expedient  of  conducting  the 
house  as  a  “  subscription  theatre,”  no 
tickets  being  sold  at  the  door.  Some 
forty  years  ago  the  theatre  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  London  with  the 
performance  of  burlesques  written  by 
H.  J.  Byron  and  by  Sir  Francis  Burnand, 
in  which  William  Farren,  Rogers,  Clark, 
Honey,  Miss  Ada  Swanborough,  and 
Miss  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft) 
played  a  principal  part.  After  a  fire 
on  October  21,  1866,  the  house  was  re¬ 
constructed  from  plans  and  designs  by 
C.  J.  Phipps,  and  the  front  has  since  been 
remodelled  for  the  widening  of  the  Strand. 
The  property,  which  covers  an  area  of 
7,523  ft.  superficial,  was  offered  for  sale 
in  November,  1892,  and  withdrawn 
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after  a  bid  of  41, 000/  n 
rent  being  1,850/.  per  ailn’,.^ 
unexpircAtamof.Lty.^1"^ 


XST  Nel“  "ill  be  Mth  . 

,t0'4a)'  All 

bis  own  ski,,  m  [»» 

recently  greeted  the  French  fuT” 

whose  officers,  with  the  Sfe  2 

of  their  race,  saluted  i,;*  V  ■ 
Trafalgar -square.  So  exalted 
hearted  was  the  ruling  principle  o“t 
life  that  it  seems  to  preclude  all ,  ^ 

considerations,  and  yet  our  ,ead«3 

care  to  be  reminded  oi  the  tw„  „r  ,□ 
places  which  are  associated  with  J 
sojourn  in  and  near  London.  l,i‘t 3 

1805,  he  quitted  his  lodging,!:  2 

street  Strand,  lor  Merton  Place,  ou  th 
Wandle,  in  Surrey,  which  he  had  Wi 

..rneW  y.eats  Previousl)’  from  a  j, 
William  Axe.  Lady  Hamilton  ami 
the  grounds  and  the  interior  of  the  W. 
for  him.  He  mites  in  hi,  privateffiarv 
for  September  13 ** 


“  At  half-past  10  drove  from  dear.  iloarMertoi 
where  I  left  all  which  I  hold  dear  in  i|,u3 
to  go  to  serve  my  King  and  my  county" 

He  planted,  it  is  said,  the  mhm 
tree  in  the  garden  of  a  double  cottage  i 
Pincott-road,  Merton,  which  he  bui 
for  his  coachman  and  gaidener.  Tl. 
stables  and  entrance-lodge  stood  near  ll 
present  “Nelson  Arms”  public-houa 
A  row  of  houses,  Nelson-place,  marbth 
site  of  the  house,  to  the  west  of  Abbe 
House.  The  grounds,  sold  by  W 
Hamilton’s  trustees,  and  since  known  a 
Nelson’s  Fields,  were  divided  jut 
numerous  small  holdings.  Lord  uu 
Lady  Nelson  were  living  at  No.  141,  wn 
No.  147,  New  Bond-street,  in  1191 
when  the  mob,  celebrating  Lord  Duim 
victory  at  Camperdown,  demanded  th; 
the  house  should  be  illuminated,  fl 
being  told  that  Admiral  Nelson  lay  the: 
severely  wounded  and  suffering  gra 
pain,  the  ringleader  replied “ Tfi 
shall  hear  no  more  from  us  to-night. 
Haslewood  (his  executor)  relates  that  tl 
rupture  with  Lady  Nelson  occurred : 
the  house  in  Arlington-street  where  thi 
lodged  during  the  winter  of  1800-1.  J 
that  time  the  Hamiltous  were  living  i 
No.  23,  Piccadilly,  and  there  was  boi 
Horatia,  Mrs.  Ward,  who  died  in  188' 
In  the  waiting-room  of  the  (old)  Colonii 
Office,  in  Downiug-street,  Nelson  an 
Wellington  met,  on  the  only  occasio 
in  their  lives. 


The  Chapel  of  the  Order 

b.  Michael  of  St.  Michael  and  w. 

it  George,  *  St.  p,rfs  6* 

,  is  that  in  which  Stevens’s  11  tlliiOT 
ument  was  long  half  buried,  wind 
light  at  the  back  of  it.  Some  notice, 
t  has  recently  appeared  in  tie  i* 
ors,  following  on  a  scmi-pnvaicj 
ect.ion  for  members  the  otto  to- 
?  still,  however,  in  a  very  rawW 

c,  hut  there  is  some  good  j 
inn  done  there  under  the  direct* 

from  the  designs  of  Mr. 

■ke;  sufficient  to  show  Hut™] 
pleted  it  will  be  a  very  rich  a«d 
utiful  chapel  of  its  land.  The > 
le  of  stalls  round  the  east  aw 

-completed;  the  stalls  are  c»^» 
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theless  with  a  certain  modernity  of  style, 

and  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  ornament 
of  the  Wren  period.  An  effective  incident 
in  these  stalls  is  the  insertion  of  some 
square  panels  of  old  decorative  iron¬ 
work,  belonging  to  the  cathedral  and 
formerly  in  the  choir,  as  perforated 
panels  in  the  fronts  of  the  desks.  The 
work  is  flat  in  character  and  very  refined 
in  design,  and  suits  its  present  position 
very  well.  The  window  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Clarke  altogether  in  white  glass 
so  far  as  at  present  seen  ;  if  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  some  colour  into  the  coat- 
of-arms  portion,  now  covered  up,  that 
would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  window 
and  an  appropriate  employment  of  colour. 
The  vaults  are  being  treated  with  gilding, 
and  four  octagonal  panels  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  are  to  be  filled  with  plaster 
panels  containing  coats  -  of  -  arms  sur¬ 
rounded  by  very  fine  and  bold  mantling, 
which  will  have  a  good  decorative  effect 
when  in  position.  The  altar  and  a  good 
many  other  things  are  still  wanting,  but 
we  hope  to  see  before  long  the  completion 
of  the  whole,  which  will  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  interior  beauties  of 
St.  Paul’s. 


institute  The  present  exhibition  is 
Painte'rs.  °ne  ^est  W^ich  the 

Institute  has  had  for  some 
years  past,  and  they  have  certainly  been 
fortunate  in  their  last  choice  of  a  President, 
Mr.  Frank  Walton,  whose  principal  work 
(325),  an  evening  landscape  with  no 
title  but  a  line  of  poetry,  is  itself  quite  a 
poem  in  feeling,  besides  showing  admir¬ 
able  execution ;  his  two  other  small 
landscapes  (326,  328)  are  also  very  good. 
There  are  not  many  figure  pictures  of 
importance  ;  Mr.  Robert  Fowler’s  life-size 
Pandora  ”  (10)  is  a  good  sculpturesque 
figure  in  the  conventional  colour  which 
this  artist  usually  employs  in  nude 
figures;  Mr.  John  White’s  “EJlmeny” 
(203)  is  an  original  and  effective  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  now  little  read  poem; 
Mr.  Frampton’s  “Annunciation”  (110) 
18  ^at  land  of  sham  early  Renais¬ 
sance  picture  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  Stan¬ 
hope  set  a  fashion  ;  Mr.  Kennington’s 
Instruction  (209)  is  pretty  and  his 
Morgiana”  (271)  brilliant,  but  they 
JjarcUy  claim  higher  epithets;  and  Mr. 
'tocks  large  and  seriously  intended 
"nTlle  PPIifting  °1  Psyche” 

“  hardly  realises  its  aim.  A  small 
Jw  finished  figure  by  Mrs.  Murray- 
j'Ookesley,  however,  called  “Flight” 
1&)>  representing  a  woman  of  some 
certain  antique  period,  standing  in  a 
oorwav  clad  in  a  sumptuous  costume, 
eserves  attention  for  its  exceptionally 
retu]  painting.  But  in  the  main  the 

vv??pes  are  the  strong  Point  of  the 
lbition,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
Mr.  Van  der  Weyden’s  “In 
e  shadow  of  the  Ramparts  ”  (42),  Mr. 
pjrbert  Marshall’s  “Whitehall”  (53), 
w  .1  a,  London  sky  effect ;  Mr. 

« mi  er]?ee  ®  beautifully  composed  work 
n  e  Po°i  ”  (70) — a  kind  of  Salvator 
Mr  a  -d\  a  smaP  scale,  only  better ; 
Sh,  “  Caerlaverock 

Mr  w  i10^  and  “  Glencople  ”  (66); 
t  ' /I <>7\  '  Bartlett’s  “Nearing  Home” 
Mr  Tr°n?r  °*  Bis  Irish  coast  pictures ; 

' llgiles'Stanton’s  “  Twilight  ” 
(157  ’  •  ^r'  ..Reid’s  “  Steady,  Johnny  ” 

)’  lnc  u(iing  good  figures,  but  essen¬ 


tially  a  “  marine  ”  ;  Mr.  Hill’s  “  On 

the  Sand  Dunes  ”  (298)  ;  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  Smyth’s  fine  picturesque  mass 
of  old  building,  “The  Old  Sluice  Gate, 
Wisbech  (161) ;  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s 
“  Anglesea  Coast  ”  (249) ;  and  Mr. 

Aumonier’s  “  Summer”  (266)  one  of  the 
best  pictures  we  have  seen  of  his,  and 
filled  with  a  real  summer  glow ;  too 
often  nowadays  we  see  landscapes  labelled 
“  Summer  ”  which  have  not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  in  them.  We  presume  we 
should  be  expected  to  mention  Mr. 
Parton’s  large  picture,  “  In  the  Meadows 
of  Normandy  ”  (180),  which  is  what  we 
should  call  a  vignette  on  a  large  scale. 
There  are  a  good  many  small  landscapes, 
among  the  unpretending  works  hung 
near  the  skirting,  which  will  be  found 
worth  looking  for  and  looking  at,  though 
we  have  not  space  to  mention  their 
names  here. 


The  New  Like  some  other  exhibitions, 
Art'ciub.  tlie  new  English  Art  Club 
_  has  taken  refuge  in  the  room 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  where  the  light  is 
indeed  excellent,  but  the  access  bad 
and  inconvenient  and  the  aspect  of  the 
room  depressing.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  why  it  is  that  some  pictures 
in  this  exhibition  which  are  undeniably 
clever,  nevertheless  entirely  fail  to  attract 
one — indeed  have  rather  the  opposite 
effect ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Tonks’s  “  Por¬ 
trait  ”  (31)  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
with  a  little  wooden  doll  of  child  by  him 
playing  with  cards  ;  the  child  is  treated 
merely  as  a  kind  of  “  property  ”  thrown 
in ;  the  figure  of  the  man  is  well  drawn 
and  composed  and  there  is  character 
in  it ;  yet  is  it  one  of  the  most  uninviting 
of  portraits.  The  reason  perhaps  lies 
in  the  entire  absence  of  charm,  either 
of  colour  or  expression  ;  for  charm  seems 
to  be  the  quality  that  the  typical  New 
English  artist  carefully  eschews  as  a 
temptation  of  the  Evil  one,  though  he 
does  not  always  produce  such  wanton 
hideousness  as  in  Mr.  John’s  “  Mother 
and  Child  ”  (3).  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  “  An 
Exposition  of  the  Law  ”  (21)  is  a  grave 
work  painted  in  a  serious  spirit ;  but  there 
again  is  that  same  heavy  and  dull  effect 
resulting  from  the  apparently  deliberate 
rejection  of  life  and  brightness*.  The  most 
forcible  “  New  English  ”  painter  is  an 
Italian,  Signor  Mancini,  whose  out-door 
“  Portrait  ”  (25)  of  an  old  man  set  off 
by  some  brilliantly  painted  accessories, 
shows  what  pictorial  quality  in  a  work 
of  this  land  really  is,  and  is  a  peril  to 
some  of  the  English  members,  whose  dull 
and  loaded  works  it  fairly  kills.  Mr. 
Orpen’s  nude  study  of  “  A  Spanish 
Woman  ”  (26),  her  face  hid  by  the  mass 
of  her  hair,  is  a  really  powerful  piece  of 
figure  drawing ;  his  “  Lottie  of  Paradise 
Row  ”  (74),  a  half-length  of  a  flower-girl, 
is  clever,  certainly,  but  again  has  no 
pictorial  quality.  Mr.  Muirhead’s 
“  Woodland  Landscape  ”  (78)  is  a  fine 
picture — there  is  light  and  air  there  at 
any  rate  ;  so  there  is  in  Professor  Brown’s 
“The  Road  by  the  Cliff”  (13).  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  bright  and  powerful 
landscape,  “  The  Manor  Farm  ” 
(30),  hardly  seems  in  place  among 
its  surroundings  ;  his  other  work 
“  A  Sheep-fold,  November  ”  (76)  partakes 
the  general  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  late  Mr.  Tomson’s  “  The  Coming 


Storm  ”  (44)  is  a  powerful  but  rather 
overdone  effect— the  clouds  too  solid!- 
and  Mr  Sydney  Lee’s  “The  Ruined 
Church  (5),  seen  by  limelight— we 
beg  pardon,  moonlight— is  too  like  a  stage 
effect.  Among  curiosities  of  the  collection 
are  a  badly  drawn  “  Cupid  and  Nymphs  ” 
(96)  ;  “  Morning  ”  (86)  represented  by  a 
young  lady  with  a  very  long  body  and 
very  short  (or  very  badly  fore-shortened) 
legs,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  ;  a 
portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  doll’s  head 
(18);  two  French  landscapes  (34,  55) 
which  look  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
doll’s  house;  “High  Street,  Oxford” 
(101),  with  all  the  buildings  crooked  ;  Mr. 
Brabazon’s  shapeless  blots  of  colour 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  accept  for 
sketches  of  architecture  ;  and  the  scrawls 
of  town  scenes  (64,  67)— for  they  can 
hardly  claim  the  title  of  sketches— 
exhibited  by  a  prominent  and  very  out¬ 
spoken  art  critic.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  be  a  good  art 
critic  without  being  able  to  paint  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  would  be  wiser  in  that  case 
not  to  exhibit  his  own  works ;  they 
are  not  calculated  to  add  to  the  weight 
of  his  criticism. 


The  Dutch  Gallery,  39, 

Dutch  Gallery.  Old  Bond-street,  there  is 
on  view  a  collection  of 
drawings  and  paintings  by  Professor 
Legros,  and  drawings  by  Miss  Dorothea 
Landau.  Professor  Legros’  works  con¬ 
sist  to  a  considerable  extent  of  drawings 
with  a  monochrome  wash  effect,  in  a 
style  which  he  has  often  used,  and  which 
permits  of  the  rapid  realisation  of  an 
idea  in  landscape  composition  and 
figure  character.  “  Le  Liseur  ”  (13) 
is  a.  typical  example  ;  a  landscape  com¬ 
position  framed  between  two  clusters  of 
tree  trunks,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which 
is  a  figure  reading.  Among  the  separate 
figures  that  of  “  L’Incendiaire,”  showing 
a  man  stealing  away  in  fear  and  haste 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  has  a  power 
that  reminds  one  of  Blake.  “  Le  Petit 
Abandonne  ”  (7)  is  a  pathetic  head  of  a 
boy.  “  L’Orage  ”  (15)  is  a  fine  sketch 
in  oils ;  “  Paysage  ”  a  slightly  washed 
landscape  sketch  reminding  one  of  the 
“  Liber  Veritatis,”  only  in  a  different 
spirit  from  Claude.  There  are  41  works 
of  different  lands,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  original  and  effective.  Miss 
Landau’s  drawings  of  drapery,  figures, 
and  portrait  heads,  are  good  and  capable 
work,  and  the  frame  of  “  Various  ideas 
for  Pictures  ”  (65)  is  interesting,  and 
contains  sketches  of  figure  groups  that 
would  be  worth  working  out  into  finished 
compositions. 


Falcon-Square  Chapel,  E.C. — The  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners  have  formulated  a  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Charity,  which  consists 
of  the  Falcon-square  Congregational  Chapel  and 
trust  property  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Silver- 
street,  E.C.  The  chief  changes  introduced 
by  the  scheme  relate  to  the  disposal  of  the  site 
of  the  chapel  and  the  adjoining  warehouse, 
and  the  application  of  the  rent  and  net  proceeds 
towards  the  erection — at  a  maximum  outlay  of 
16,0001. — of  a  church  at  Harrow,  to  be  called  the 
Silver-street  Congregational  Church,  with  schools 
and  a  manse,  and  towards  an  endowment  for  the 
purposes  of  Congregational  extension  in  London. 
The  chapel  site  covers  over  5,532  ft,  super., 
having  a  frontage  to  Falcon-square  and  extending 
to  Windsor-court  in  the  rear.  It  is  t,o  be  let  by 
auction  upon  a  ninety-nine  years’  building  lease 
with  an  option  of  the  purchase  of  the  freehold. 
It  is  said  that  the  chapel,  one  of  the  oldest 
within  the  limits  of  the  City,  was  originally 
founded  by  some  Nonconformist  friends  of  Milton. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITECTS  AT 
T  newcastle-on-tyne 

The  visit  o£  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  Newcastle  terminated  on  Store 
day  last,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
that  the  proceedings  were  in  aS 

successful  The  open-minded  spirit  displayed 
ly  the  Institute  in  holding  the  annual  dmner 
in  other  centres  than  the  metropolis  cannot 
foe  too  highly  commended.  Such  a  policy 
mustsurely  tend  to  strengthen  the  relatiom 
ship  between  the  parent  body  and  the  allie 
societies.  At  the  same  time  the  members 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  reabsatoon  of 
an  event  which  they  had  hoped  ,f°r *“d’ 

and  which  had  to  be  unavoidably  postponed 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  their  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr  A  B.  Plummer),  arrangements  were 
made  to  show  the  members  of  the  Institute 
as  much  of  Newcastle  and  thB  "el?^“tur^0  °d 
as  time  would  allow.  The  P^ldent  ]onr 
neyed  down  from  London  with  a  goodly 
party  of  members  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th 
inst.;  and  arrived  in  tif®  to  attend  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  in  honour  of  the  Institute  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Newcastle  in  the 
Grand  Assembly  Rooms.  A  large  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
attended,  the  number  present  being  about 

four  hundred.  .  . _ 

On  Friday  morning  some  impression  ot 
Newcastle  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  was  obtained  by  the  members  on  their 
hurried  walk  to  the  Fish  Quay,  as  the  pro¬ 
gramme  provided  for  an  early  start '4, 
and  time  was  limited,  to  view  the  buildings 
in  the  streets,  to  which  we  will  return  later. 

A  steamer,  placed  at  the  Institutes  disposal 
by  the  River  Tyne  Commissioners,  was 
boarded  by  a  large  party  augmented  by 
members  who  had  arrived,  from  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  other  centres.  Ihe 
starting  point  was  .  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  high-level  bridge,  that  mighty  structure 
of  Stevenson’s  genius,  for  which  one  s  admira¬ 
tion  is  increased  after  a  close  inspection  of 
its  detail  and  construction  viewed  from 
below.  The  tall,  graceful  piers  rising  from 
bases  of  massive  masonry  and  terminated  in  a 
refined  and  appropriate  manner,  connected 
with  lattice  girders  of  exceedingly  simple 
and  direct  construction,  were  most  impres- 
sive.  Indeed,  the  view  of  the  whole,  sur¬ 
roundings,  with  its  blackened  pile  of  pictur¬ 
esque  buildings  rising  up  from  the  river  on 
all  sides,  is  one  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Adjoining  are  other  vast  engineering  feats ; 
for  example,  the  swing  bridge  and  the  new 
railway  bridge  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Apparently  little  attempt  is  being 
made  in  this  instance  to  combine  utility  with 
artistic  effect.  After  proceeding  up  the  river 
beyond  the  Elswick  Works,  the  steamer  re- 
.  turned  and  continued  the  journey  down  the 
river  to  Grangemouth.  The  eaTlier  part  ot 
the  voyage  was  favoured  with  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  but  the  wind  was  exceedingly  cold ; 
nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  party  re¬ 
mained  on  deck  and  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  many  works  on  the  banks. 
The  whole  Tyneside  would  appear  to  be  a 
vast  workshop,  and  all  kinds  of  up-to-date 
appliances  for  building  and  loading  ships 
seem  to  be  used.  Several  of  the  shipbuilding 
yards  have  peculiar  overhead  erections  to 
facilitate  the  handling  and  placing  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  heavy  iron  plates.  Passing  Yarrow 
a  distant  view  was  obtained  of  the  ancient 
church  associated  with  the  memory  of  Bede 
the  Venerable,  who  was  buried  heTe  in 
a.d.  735.  A  landing  was  effected  at  the 
north  pier  at  Tynemouth,  and  the  party  had 
the  experience  of  witnessing  a  heavy  sea 
rolling  in  and  occasional  clouds  of  spray 
dashing  over  the  structure.  The  authorities 
had  provided  a  covered-in  truck  to  .  prevent 
the  visitors  getting  a  wetting,  which  con¬ 
veyed  the  party  up  into  the  “Haven.”  The 
old  Priory  buildings  were  inspected  with 
close  interest,  but,  as  time  was  Tather 
limited,  the  shelter  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was 
sought,  where  Canon  Hicks,  vicar  of  Tyne¬ 
mouth  PrioTy,  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
edifice,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  explained 
by  means  of  a  plan  the  existence  of  a  Norman 
church  cn  the  site  of  the  present  Priory 
building  erected  in  the  Xllth  century. 
Foundations  of  the  former  church.  have 
recently  been  exposed,  and  could  easily  be 
traced.  The  eastern  part  of  the  choir,  with 
its  beautiful  lancet  and  elliptical  windows,  is 
the  principal  fragment  that  remains  of  what 


at  one  time  must  have  been  a  very  stately 
pile.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  part  of  the 
excursion  was  attended  by  a  heavyJ“d 
hail,  but  much  appreciation  was 
witi  the  morning  arrangements.  Ihe  party 
returned  to  Newcastle  by  electric  train 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Northern  Archi 
tectural  Association,  the  visitors  had  luncheon 
in  the  Grand  Assembly  Rooms.  Mr.  James 
T  Cackett,  President,  was  in  the  chair,  in 
the  afternoon  the  members  visited  several  of 
the  historic  buildings  in  the  city  under  the 
miirlnnre  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  and  Mr. 

H.  0  Heslop.  The  cathedral  was  hrst  on 
the  list,  with  its  graceful  open-work  tower, 
which  must  be  familiar  to  all  travellers 
passing  through  Newcastle.  Before  entering 
the  cathedral  the  memorial  to  the  late  Queen 
Vkteria!  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  claimed 
attention  for  a  few  minutes;  a  monument 
replete  with  beautiful  modelling  and  subtle 
detail;  its  daring  originality  cannot  but 
arrest  attention.  In  the  interior  °f  ‘h®  cathe- 
dial  we  have  another  example  of  the  handi¬ 
work  of  a  modern  designer  of  rare  genras 
The  rood  screen,  pulpit,  and  choir  stalls,  the 
work  of  the  late  R.  J.  Johnson,  were  ex¬ 
amined  with  great  interest.  The  consistency 
of  the  whole  scheme,  beautifully  designed 
and  carved,  was  remarked  upon  by 
manv  present.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Savings5 were  entirely  executed  in ■  Newc»Ue, 
and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Kaipn  iieaiey. 
Another  beautiful  piece  of  local  craftsmanship 
was  a  silver  cross  exhibited  m  the  sacristy  y 
the  verger.  Many  interesting  points  about  the 
structure  of  the  interior  of  the. cathedra 
were  pointed  out,  notably  the  existence  of 
an  early  capital  and  column  incased  m  the 
great  piers  of  the  transept,  and  the  .  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  nave  arches  having  been  raised, 
at  a  later  date  than  the  building  of  the  church, 
by  the  cutting  away  of  the  original  masonry. 

A  rare  font  of  Purbeck  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  beautifully-carved  canopy,  also  claimed 
attention.  Surprise  was  expressed  that  Pur- 
beck  marble  could  be  obtained  in  such  large 
blocks.  On  leaving  the  cathedral,  the  visi¬ 
tors  proceeded  to  the  old  castle,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  battlements  and  to  the 
lowest  apartments,  and  eventually  into  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  where 
a  brief  history  of  the  castle  was  given.  Mr. 
Parker  Brewis,  one  of  the  members  ot  the 
Society,  also  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  some  of  the  historic  relics  in  this  chamber. 
The  castle  was  originally  protected  by  a 
double  wall  and  deep  ditches,  and  the 
entrance  was  under  a  gatehouse,  which  still 
exists  within  a  stone’s-throw  on  the  town 
side  of  the  keep.  Some  members  of  the 
party  were  conducted  over  this  latter  build¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Brewis;  here  aTe  collected 
numerous  Roman  remains  found  in  the 
locality.  At  the  Guildhall  the  beautiful 
carvings  above  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Court  were  much  admired,  also  the 
paintings  in  the  Mayor’s  parlour.  Trinity 
House  was  next  visited,  and  the  small 
chapel,  with  its  finely-carved  pews,  then, 
finally,  All  Saints’  Church,  with  its  curious 
Flemish  brass  on  the  wall. 

Ultimately  the  party  adjourned  to  the  new 
rooms  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  where  tea  was  paTtaken  of.  After 
a  short  address  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett,  Mr. 
John  Belcher,  in  a  graceful  speech,  formally 
declared  the  building  open. 

The  Northern  Architectural  Association  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  consists 
of  seventy-eight  members,  seventy-two  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  seventy  students,  and  has  been 
established  since  1858. 

The  President  explained  that  they  had 
recently  acquired  the  freehold,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  their  late  President  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Glover),  who  had  given,  roughly  speaking, 
about  970 1.  towards  that  object.  Mr.  Glover 
had  also  presented  them  with  500?. ,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  After  tea,  the  Laing  Art 
Gallery  was  inspected,  a  new  building, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  20,000?.,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett  and  Mr.  R.  Burns 
Dick.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  principal 
front  of  this  dignified  building,  faces  a  side 
street,  but  no  doubt  the  architects  had  to 
make  the  most  of  the  limited  site  at  their 
disposal.  The  fagade  is  well  balanced,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blank  wall  over  the  rich 
doorway  is  highly  pleasing. 

Returning  to  a  general  consideration  of  the 
architecture  of  Newcastle,  the  visitor  cannot 


but  be  favourably  impressed  \ 


of  the  city  viewed  from^tn asP«ct 


front  of  the  hands™  jth,6ta“,“^k» 

can  be  noted.  Close  at  haSd  “g»“‘  f‘"s' 
descending  in  a  long,  graceful 
direction  of  the  river, Gained f0!  it  “  f* 
architectural  character  of  if.  t  .J*1' 
Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  If  ,5™* 
is  seen  by  looking  «p 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  „  nd 
and  the  tall  CoJhian 
memory  of  Earl  Grev  Th«  k  •  111 

character  of  the  building,  i*  thi laT** 

street  was  earned  out  as  a  speculation  of  „ 
Richard  Grainger,  in  the  early  nan  „/ 
century,  from  the  designs  ofZ'Sn^ 
Benjamin  Green,  John  Dobson,  JokW.,1' 
and  John  Walker;  it  seems  pr'offift  I 
these,  Dobson  was  the  largest  I 

The  additions  to  this  street  of  llL  ,5;  1 
cannot  be  said  to  harmonise  with  its  rsliraa 
architecture-one  building  particularly  »»  > 
quite  out  of  sight-neither  can  on.  ,2 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  Newcastle  some 
really  good  architecture  of  modem  date-S 
instance,  the  two  banks  designed  by  the  lau 
R.  J.  Johnson;  they  are  buildings  of  ds- m- 
tion,  and,  while  displaying  no  features  of 
striking  originality,  they  bear  evidence  of 
the  master  hand.  On  the  whole,  the  facade  j 
of  Messrs.  Lloyd’s  bank  is  perhaps  the  more  i 
pleasing  of  the  two. 

At  7.30  the  annual  dinner  took  place,  and  I 
was  attended  by  upwards  of  130  members  ■ 
and  guests,  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.  in  I 
the  chair.  A  report  of  the  dinner ’and  i 
the  speeches  is  given  separately. 

The  programme  for  Saturday  comprised  *  I 
visit  to  Durham  and  Hexham  Cathedrals, 
but,  as  the  majority  of  the  party  elected  to 
go  to  the  former  cathedral,  the  excursion  to 
Hexham  was  abandoned. 

.The  morning  turned  out  dull,  and  seme 
disappointment  was  expressed  at  the  sbxnce 
of  sunshine  on  arriving  at  Durham  station, ' 
which  no  doubt  would  have  added  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  panoramic  view  of  the 
cathedral  and  castle  buildings  seen  from  this 
point. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  M.A.,  the  architects 
the  diocese,  conducted  the  members  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  and  gave  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  fabric,  together  with 
a  short  history  of  the  foundation.  Like 
many  other  of  our  old  cathedrals,  the  build¬ 
ing  has  suffered  under  the  treatment  of  the 
so-called  restorer.  About  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Wyatt,  the  whole  cathedral 
underwent  a  process  of  chiselling,  and  some 
3  in.  of  the  entire  surface  was  removed  in 
order  to  make  it  more  uniform,  and  mould¬ 
ings  and  projections  were  cut  down  and 
altered.  Evidence  of  this  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Fowler  before  entering  the  building; 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
surface  could  be  easily  traced  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  western  towers. 

In  his  historical  notice,  Mr.  Fowler  said 
about  the  year  1000  a.d.  Bishop  Aldhune 
built  a  stone  church,  to  which  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert  was  transferred  from  a  rind 
of  wooden  building  where  it  had  been  first 
placed,  and  ninety  years  later  the  arly 
church  was  transformed  and  the  foundation- 
stone  laid  by  Bishop  Carileph  of  what  is 
partly  the  existing  stnicture.  During  these 
operations  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  laid 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery.  Uniei 
built  the  choir  and  the  first  two  arches  of 
the  nave  and  one  of  the  tnfonumJW 
second  Norman  Bishop,  Flambard,  carne 
the  nave  which  he  had  laid  out  aid  ‘j » 
year  1145  ».r.  the  vault  of  the  « 
the  north  and  south  doorway!  «  • 
pleted.  Then  Bishop  Pudw  abo«  ™ 
began  to  build  a  lady  chape!  it  <  * 
end  of  the  cathedral,  which  twice 
during  construction,  owing,  1  f)wp{| 
interposition  of  St.  Cuthber .  ^ 

was  then  transferred  to  the  west  ffld.(  ^ 

under  the  name  of  the 
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of  the  High  Altar ;  here  a  large  slab  marks 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert 
are  deposited.  The  tomb  was  formerly  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  kind  of  erection  similar  to  the 
Percy  Shrine,  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is  one  of  the  mc4»t 
interesting  spots  in  the  cathedral,  and  a 
good  point  from  which  to  view  the  Early 
English  work  of  Bishop  Poore.  Some  years 
ago  under  this  platform  the  foundations  of 
the  Norman  apse  to  the  choir  were  laid 
bare,  proving  that  it  was  round  and  that 
I  the  aisle  terminations  were  square  on  the 
outside.  There  is  no  old  glass  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  except'  a  few  fragments  remaining  in 
the  south  aisle  windows.  A  description  of 
the  old  glass,  however,  can  be  found  by 
referring  to  an  ancient  book  called  the 
"Kites  of  Durham.” 

A  detailed  account  was  given  of  the 
Galilee  Chapel,  and  on  passing  to  tne 
chapter-house  through  the  cloisters  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  ancient  Norman  door,  with 
its  richly  ornamented  arches  of  rare  design. 

An  account  was  given  of  the  restoration 
of  the  chapter-house,  and  the  data  given  by 
the  architect  for  each  constructive  feature 
were  listened  to  with  much  interest.  The 
monks’  dormitory,  a  room  194  ft.  long  and 
41  ft.  wide,  was  also  visited,  as  well  as  the 
I  and  crypt  under.  Mr.  Fowler 

1  finally  conducted  the  party  along  an  outside 
errace  walk  under  the  Galilee  Chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  massive  and 
curious  buttresses  .  supporting  the  western 
walls  of  the  fabric.  An  adjournment  was 
made  for  lunch,  and  at  2.30  the  members 
assembled  at  the  entrance  to  the  castle, 
tu  (?nC^s^e  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
iQ77  noe  ”  Bishops  of  Durham,  but  in 
iMi  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Bishop  of 
burham  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 
;le,  on  tlle  authority  of  Symeon 

mat  William  the  Conqueror  destroyed  the 
t  v.Ce  of  the  Saxon  bishops  and  ordered  it 
to  be  bunt  as  a  castle,  on  his  way  to  Scot¬ 
land  m  1072  a.d.  The  crypt  chapel  probably 
dates  from  that  period;  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  graceful  columns  and  delicately-carved 
capitals,  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  ini 
,  the  obscure  light  of  this  interior;  the  original 
herring-bone  pavement  is  worth  noting.  A 
1  gallery  on  the  ground  floor  leads  to  the 
black  Staircase,  erected  by  Bishop  Cosin  in 
a.d.  1665 ;  this  spacious  and  richly-carved  stair¬ 
case  ascends  three  or  four  stories  in  easy 
jS’  and  communicated  with  what  is 
called  the  Norman  gallery ;  at  some  later 
date  the  staircase  has  evidently  shown  signs 
of  giving  way,  as  circular  wooden  supports 
have  been  added  to  strengthen  the  projecting 
comers.  To  the  left  is  the  Great  Hall 
(a.d.  1284-1311),  a  large  but  uninteresting 
apartment  about  100  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide ; 
over  the  south  end  is  the  trumpeters’  gallery. 
More  interest,  however,  was  taken  in  the 
lofty  kitchen  and  buttery  hatch,  with  its 
?5a*nb  cak  timbers  bearing  the  name  of 
bishop  Fox  a.d.  1499.  On  leaving  the  castle 
the  party  passed  under  the  ancient  gateway, 
the  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  hung  with 
massive  doors  of  solid  oak  and  iron  inter¬ 
woven  in  a  curious  manner. 

Hearty  thanks  were  offered  to  Mr.  Fowler 
or  his  kindness  in  explaining  the  many 
features  of  interest  encountered  in  the  day’s 
proceedings,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time 
was  too  short  for  a  proper  inspection  of 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
groups  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this 


I  F0R  Boys>  Belfast. — The  new  home 

.  °ys  at  Nazareth  Lodge,  Ravenhill-road,  was 
I  pLj-  ,  ?n  t*10  15th  inst.  by  his  Eminence 
1  pw",  ^°8ue-  Nr.  John  Fegan,  the  builder,  has 
I  °,Vfc  ,work  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  J. 

wflpo°\?e^  ’  architect,  and  the  other  contractors 
i  i»MA^esSrS-  ^ ames  Baxter  &  Co.,  plumbing  and 
shutting .  and  Messrs.  Riddels,  Ltd  'heating, 
p™*  an^  co°king  appliances. 

I  RestoRation,  East  Retford. — The 

has  10?  East  Retford  parish  church 

°w  been  completed.  The  work,  which  has 
aroL;,  caTr‘e,ci  °ut  under  the  direction  of  the 
of  tUa  1  “•  W.  Southall,  includes  the  repaving 
th6  of  ais  63  wRh  Minton  tiles,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ?nework  bas  been  cleaned  and  repaired, 
and  fur16*  pipped  off  the  chantrey  walls 
over}in  ?  ,°ld  stonework,  the  roof  thoroughly 
chamho  6^’  an<*  t^le  portion  over  the  organ- 
ala0  1  covered  with  lead.  The  organ  has 

p°8ter,  ofnSheVffieldUled  by  Messrs-  Brin8ley  & 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE 

Stect|TITDTE  bkitish 

T^e  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Newcastle-on- Tyne.  Mr.  John  Bel¬ 
cher,  A.R.A.,  President  of  the  Institute, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land.  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Durham,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  (Vice-Presi- 
dent  R.I.B.A.),  Sir  George  Hare  Philipson, 
M.D.,  Sir  Walter  R.  Plummer,  M.P.,  Mr. 
John  Slater  (London),  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
SpenceT  (Mayor  of  Tynemouth) ;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  (Dr.  Lloyd), 
r^’  Cackett  (President  of  tne  Northern 
Architectural  Association),  Mr.  John  Beattie 
(Deputy-Mayor  of  Newcastle),  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes  (Vice-President  R.I.B.A.),  Mr 
Edwin  T.  Hall  (Vice-President  R.I.B.A.), 
Mr.  George  Renwick,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  E.  Coll¬ 
et  (London),  and  the  Deputy-Mayor  of  Gates¬ 
head  (Alderman  L.  H.  Armour).  Amongst 
others  present  were  the  following  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Locke  (secretary  R.I.B.A.),  John  W. 
Simpson  (London),  A.  N.  Prentice  (London), 
A.  W.  S.  Crass  (London),  H.  Temperley 
(Newcastle),  W.  H.  Knowles  (Newcastle), 
Jesse  Horsfall  (Todmorden),  P.  F.  Chisholm 
(London),  Geo.  Sherrin  (London),  G.  B. 
Bulmer  (President  of  the  Leeds  and  York¬ 
shire  Society),  Maurice  B.  Adams  (Chiswick), 
Leonard  Martin  (London),  F.  W.  Marks 
(London),  F.  W.  Rich  (Newcastle),  John 
Cash  (London),  H.  C.  Charlewood  (New¬ 
castle),  G.  P.  K.  Young  (Perth),  J.  Garry 
(West  Hartlepool),  R.  Burns  Dick  (New¬ 
castle),  Sir  Alfred  Gelder  (Hull),  Messrs. 
H.  0.  Tarbolton  (President  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Architectural  Association),  Butler 
Wilson  (Leeds),  H.  Davis  (Scarborough),  W. 
Lister  Newcombe  (Newcastle),  W.  A.  Wad- 
dington  (Manchester),  C.  H.  Brodie  (Lon¬ 
don),  E.  R.  Barrow  (London),  J.  M.  Henry 
(Edinburgh),  A.  H.  Crawford  (Edinburgh), 
Malcolm  Dillon  (Mayor  of  Jarrow),  Edmund 
Woodthorpe  (London),  J.  W.  Boyd  (New¬ 
castle),  G.  T.  Brown  (Sunderland),  W.  Mil- 
burn  (Sunderland),  H.  Oswald  (Newcastle), 

S.  D.  Robins  (Newcastle),  John  White  (New¬ 
castle),  Geo.  Rea  veil  (Alnwick),  W.  St.  L. 
Crowley  (London),  M.  G.  Martinson  (Bir¬ 
mingham),  G.  R.  Smith  (South  Shields), 

J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  Alexander  Graham 
(hon.  secretary  R.I.B.A.),  the  Mayor  of 
Wallsend  (Mr.  Harrison),  Arthur  B.  Plum¬ 
mer  (hon.  secretary  Northern  Architectural 
Association),  S.  Perkins  Pick  (Leicester), 
Stockdale  Harrison  (Leicester),  F.  E.  L. 
Harris  (Manchester),  Henry  White  (Pen¬ 
zance),  Joseph  Oswald  (Newcastle),  C.  E. 
Bateman  (Birmingham),  Robert  Cochrane 
(Dublin),  H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.  (Edinburgh), 

J.  Walton  Taylor  (Newcastle),  R.  Elsey 
Smith  (Edinburgh),  A.  W.  Tanner  (London), 

J.  W.  Benwell  (Carlisle),  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers  (Sheffield),  C.  B.  Flockton  (Shef¬ 
field),  F.  M.  Dryden  (Newcastle),  J.  W.  B. 
Boyd  (Newcastle),  G.  D.  Oliver  (Carlisle), 

C.  C.  Hodges  (Newcastle),  W.  D.  Caroe 
(London),  J.  Bruce  (Newcastle),  W.  Hope 
(Newcastle),  Harry  Barnes  (West  Hartle¬ 
pool),  C.  F.  Newcombe  (Newcastle),  Roland 
Rich  (Newcastle),  the  Mayor  of  South 
Shields,  Alderman  J.  M.  Winter  (Tyne¬ 
mouth),  J.  W.  Dyson  (Newcastle),  J.  W. 
Herring  (Sunderland),  T.  R.  Milburn  (Sun¬ 
derland),  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  (London), 

F.  R.  N.  Haswell  (London),  M.  H.  Graham 
(Newcastle),  J.  W.  Wardle  (South  Shields), 
and  W.  E.  Fenwicke  (Newcastle). 

The  customary  loyal  toasts  were  proposed 
by  the  President,  and  duly  honoured. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  proposed 
“The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  Allied  Societies.”  He  said  the  duty  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  of  submitting  the 
toast  of  the  evening.  Speaking  for  the 
allied  societies,  he  should  say  that  they 
offered  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Institute. 
They  welcomed  them  there  to  the  north 
country,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  understand 
the  proceedings  of  that  day,  they  had  done 
their  best  to  show  their  visitors  as  much  of 
Tyneside  as  they  could.  The  local  associa¬ 
tions  were  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
Institute.  It  was  by  strengthening  these 
associations  that  the  real  work  of  the 
Institute  was  carried  out.  And  if  he 
was  to  speak — which  he  supposed  was 
his  proper  function — for  the  general  public, 
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who  belonged  neither  to  the  Institute 
associations,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  they  recognised  very  warmly  the  good 
work  which  both  were  doing,  and  they  were 
very  glad  to  see  them  making  themselves 
acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
requirements  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  placing  their  knowledge 
and  their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people.  He  sometimes  thought  that  for  the 
young  man  who  first  adopted  the  career  of 
an  architect  there  must  be  food  for  great 
discouragement.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
architects  could  hope  to  do  much  better- 
say,  m  ecclesiastical  architecture— than  their 
predecessors  did  500  years  ago.  Perhaps  he 
was  prejudiced  because  he  lived  in  a  castle, 
but  he  very  much  doubted,  so  far  as  the 
aesthetic  side  of  military  architecture  was 
concerned,  whether  they  would  do  much 
better  than  some  gentlemen  of  former  days 
in  that  direction.  When  they  came  to  rather 
later  times,  and  looked  at  their  fine  old 
manor-houses— though  they  might  give  them 
a  tew  less  steps  to  go  up  and  down,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments  would  be  better — he  very  much 
doubted,  if  they  would  pardon  the  scepti¬ 
cism  whether  they  would  give  them 

anything  more  picturesque  or  more  thoroughly 
English.  Therefore  he  would  say  to 
the  young  architect  that  if  he  reflected 
in  this  way  he  might  be  a  little  bit 
discouraged.  But  if  he  would  go  on  a  step 
further  he  thought  he  would  find  that  there 
was  a  great  field  for  his  ingenuity  and  his 
study,  even  in  this  matter-of-fact  XXth 
century.  He  saw  there  present  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  great  municipalities.  He  ’ 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  England  in  the 
old  days  did  not  shine  particularly  in  her 
great  public  buildings.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  very  fine  public  buildings.  They  had 
got  a  little  hall  called  Westminster  Hall,  of 
which  they  were  very  proud,  and  other 
buildings  of  that  sort.  But  he  thought  that, 
as  compared  with  foreign  nations,  we  were 
in  ancient  times  rather  deficient  in  our  public 
buildings.  He  believed  in  that  direction 
there  was  a  great  field  for  ingenuity  and 
genius.  But  there  was  a  still  larger  field  for 
their  efforts  in  what  perhaps  at  first  sight 
seemed  a  humbler  line,  but  one  which  he 
believed  was  at  least  as  important  as  any 
other  in  which  they  could  engage;  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  housing  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  throughout  the  realm.  That  was 
a  problem  which  was  not  always  submitted 
to  the  architect.  It  was  too  often  left  to 
the  builder.  He  presumed  that  it  was  at 
least  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute  to 
so  mould  and  educate  public  opinion,  and 
still,  more  to  educate  the  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  to  secure  that  standard  of  build¬ 
ing  which  should  provide  the  people  of  this 
country  with  dwellings  equal  to  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  they  had  professed  to  have 
attained  to.  And,  if  he  might  say  so  with 
all  respect  to  them,  it  was  a  problem  they 
had  not  solved.  Whether  it  was  capable  of 
solution  he  did  not  know.  He  could  only 
say,  as  one  who  had  tried  to  a  certain  extent 
to  build  houses,  he  had  found  that  to  build 
a  good  sanitary,  comfortable  house  for  the 
working  classes  of  the  Country,  at  a  price 
which  would  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
outlay,,  was,  he  would  not  say  impossible,  but 
very  difficult  indeed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
in  this  direction  there  was  a  large  field  for 
the  genius  of  the  rising  generation  of  archi¬ 
tects.  If  they  had  not  any  chance  of  exceed¬ 
ing  the  ability  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  art,  there  were  claims 
upon  them  which  they  had  not  in  those  days, 
when  people  cared  very  little  how  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population  were  housed ;  and 
they,  had  now  at  their  disposal  all  sorts  of 
appliances  and  all  sorts  of  materials  which 
those  who  preceded  them  had  not.  There 
was  one  more  opening  which  he  would  allude 
to  now.  and  that  was  the  opening  which  was 
afforded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Board  of  Education  imposed  upon 
local  authorities. a  very  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  Board 
always  grasped  the  full  necessities  of  the  case. 

He  would  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  those  whom  they  trained  might 
very  well  devote,  as  no  doubt  they  did  devote, 
a  great  part  of  their  attention  to  assisting 
local  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
some  reasonable  rate,  and  without  the 
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necessity  of  disfiguring  the  landscape  with  hor¬ 
rible  structures  of  which  he  did  not  think 
any  of  them  would  approve.  He  could  only, 
in  conclusion,  express,  on  behalf  ot  those 
for  whom  he  spoke,  their  very  deep  sense  ot 
the  services  which  their  Institute  rendered 
not  merely  to  art,  but  also  to  the  practicali¬ 
ties  and  the  absolute  and  essential  necessities 
of  life.  It  was  by  the  exertions  which  they 
had  made,  it  was  by  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  ally  themselves  with  the  various 
local  associations,  it  was  by  their  energy 
in  paying  such  visits  as  those-  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  that  they  confidently 
believed  they  were  securing  a  high  standard 
of  architectural  work  and  architectural 
science.  There  was  no  doubt  an  unlimited 
field  for  their  exertions  in  the  future.  He 
was  perfectly  Certain  of  this,  that  there  was 
no  body  of  men  upon  whom  the  welfare  ot 
the  country  so  much  depended  as  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  buildings  in  which  we 
lived  and  the  buildings  in  which  we  had  to 
transact  our  business.  He  would  not  detain 
them  longer,  but  would  give  them,  in  the 
most  hearty  manner,  the  toast  of  ‘  The  H^yal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Allied 
Societies.”  . ,  ,  , 

The  President  responded.  He  said  he  had 
to  thank  the  company  on  behalf  ot  tne 
Institute  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
honoured  the  toast.  They  appreciated 
the  manner  in  which  his  Grace  had 
of  their  work  and  those  matters  which 
concerned  them  so  deeply — the  housing  ot 
the  poor,  education,  and  other  matters 
they  all  had  very  much  at  heart;  and  no 
doubt  the  words  he  had  spoken  would  bear 
fruit.  As  the  representative  body,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  realised  its  responsibilities,  and  it 
recognised  that  any  real  advance  ini  then 
position  as  architects  would  be  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  allied  societies  and  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Art 
flourished  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace, 
and  their  work  would  excel  as  they  culti¬ 
vated  cordial  and  brotherly  relations,  lhey 
might  have  differences  of  opinion  sometimes, 
but  these,  he  thought,  might  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  healthy  vitality.  They  might 
differ,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  registration,  but  they  were  all  agreed 
that  the  education  and  training  of  the  archi- 
tect  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ample  pro- 
vision  was  being  made  for  that.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  find  sufficient  inducement 
for  the  qualification.  The  council  of  the 
Institute  had  no  intention  of  allowing  this 
matter  to  rest,  and  they  had  already  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  to  take  evidence  and 
to  consider  the  possibility,  of  coming  to 
some  conclusion  which  might  if  possible 
satisfy  all.  He  regretted  that  the  Mayor, 
having  had  to  attend  another  function,  was 
not  able  to  be  present  with  them  that  even¬ 
ing.  But  he  publicly  thanked  his  Worship 
and  the  Mayoress  for  their  kind  reception  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  previous 
evening.  It  was  satisfactory  for  them  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  close  touch  with  the 
municipal  authorities  everywhere ;  that,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  work  and  training,  they 
were  able  to  give  good  Counsel  and  advice 
and  assistance ;  and  that  they  were  able  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  those  public  works 
which  were  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large.  They  were  always  willing,  as  archi¬ 
tects,  to  furnish  voluntarily  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  such  matters  as  occasion  might  arise. 
He  would  like  also  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  their  visit 
pleasant.  Newcastle  was  a  city  of  great 
interest  to  them.  It  had  been  regarded,  he 
believed,  as  a  dull,  black  place,  but  they 
had  found  it  full  of  picturesque  beauty.  The 
first  objects  that  caught  their  eyes  as  they 
approached  the  city  were  the  oid  Norman 
“  Keep  ”  and  the  lantern  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  s 
Cathedral,  whose  beautiful  corona  was  not 
excelled  by  any  of  its  rivals.  Ihe 

buildings  which  rose  from  the  waters  edge 
in  serried  ranks  were  worthy  of  being  seen 
and  studied  from  various  points  of  view. 
Looking  down  from  that  wonderful  engineer¬ 
ing  achievement,  the  railway  viaduct,  whether 
by  day,  or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  the  lights  of  the  shipping  mingled 
with  the  lights  upon  the  shore  and  the  hill¬ 
side,  the  view  was  romantic  and  fascina¬ 
ting.  The  bridge  itself  embodied  all  that 
was  attractive  in  engineering  work.  Its 
boldness,  its  daring,  its  directness  ot 
purpose,  all  appealed  to  them.  He  had  no 


doubt  that  when.  Stephenson’s  work  was  in 
progress  it  must  have  very  much  astonished 
the  citizens  of  Newcastle,  and  have  alarmed 
them  lest  it  should  destroy  the  appearance 
of  their  city.  But  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  bridge  was  really  an  addition  to 
its  attractiveness  as  much,  perhaps,  as  its 
usefulness  had  added  to  the  importance  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.  He  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  they  had 
derived  from  their  visit,  and  for  the  hearty 
welcome  they  had  given  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett,  President  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Architectural  Association,  responded 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Societies.  He  said 
the  objects  of  the  allied  societies  and  of  the 
Institute  were  the  same-the  encouragement 
of  the  association  of  architects  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  the  possibility  of  advancing  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  architecture. 

But  there  was  this  difference  between  them 
that  they  of  the  allied  societies  worked  m  a 
very  much  humbler  sphere.  The  K.I.B.A. 
worked  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
worked  in  the  metropolis  of  the  north.  So 
far  as  the  subject  of  education  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  had  excellent  facilities  at  the 
College  of  Science  for  the  passing  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Royal  Institute;  and,  in 
addition,  the  Northern  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  held  classes  and  offered  prizes,  and  they 
were  advancing  very  steadily,  he  might  say, 
in  the  way  of  education  of  the  future 
generation  of  architects.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  allied  societies  were  also  making 
progress  in  this  direction.  There  was 
another  difference  between  them,  and  it  was 
one  to  which  he  should  like  to  allude— -the 
President  had  already  referred  to  it— that 
the  London  County  Council  was  consulting 
the  architects  with  regard .  to  new  streets 
and  thoroughfares  and  so  on  m  the  metropolis. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  note  the  results  of 
that  consultation  and  the  effect  of  the  advice 
that  had  been  given.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  local  authorities  would  adopt  the 
same  principle.  He  was  sure  that  nothing 
but  good  would  follow. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  proposed  the  toast 
of  “  The  Guests.”  He  said  he  was  honoured 
by  being  entrusted  with  the  “  other  toast 
of  the  evening.”  They  were  all  delighted  to 
see  their  guests  there.  But  he  had  this 
curious  feeling :  somehow  or  other  he  felt 
very  like  a  guest  himself  rather  than  a  host. 
They  had  been  so  kind  to  them  and  had 
shown  Newcastle  to  them  so  well  that  he 
really  thought  they  had  been  their  hosts 
and  the  members  of  the  Institute  had  been 
their  guests.  But  for  the  moment  he  would 
ask  them  kindly  to  consider  themselves  as 
their  guests.  They  were  grateful  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  for  having  come 
there  that  night  and  for  having  spoken  as 
he  had  done.  It  would  ill  become  him  in 
that  northern  city  to  say  anything  about 
his  Grace,  but’  they  in  the  south  also 
knew  him  as  the  wise  and  sagacious 
President  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  that  in  many  other  ways  he 
was  always  ready  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  They  were  honoured  also  in 
having  representatives  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  and  the  municipalities.  The 
Church,  in  which  they  recognised  a  generous 
and  discriminating  patron,  was  represented 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle.  They 
thanked  him  also  for  having  come  there. 
They  had  had  the  delight  of  visiting  the  cathe¬ 
dral  that  day  and  of  seeing  for  themselves 
t'he  tower  which  had  always  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  architects  as  being  a  unique 
example  in  the  daring  of  its  construction 
and  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  design. 
And  they  had  all  delighted  in  the  exquisite 
wood -work  of  the  interior  .  by  the  late 
Mr.  Johnston,  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Hedley.  He  felt  sure  that  any  city 
should  be  and  was  proud  of  having  two 
citizens  who  could  beautify  their  city  by 
work  which  would  remain,  he  was  sure,  the 
object  of  admiration  for  centuries  to  pome. 
They  had  also  representatives  of  the  city  in 
the  members  of  Parliament,  whom  they  also 
thanked  for  having  come.  Architects,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  were  not  especially  active  in  politics, 
but  they  certainly,  as  Englishmen,  admired 
the  self-denying  labours  of  their  members  of 
Parliament,  and  condoled  with  them  in  the  late  | 
hours  they  had  to  keep.  There  were  some  J 


among  them  who  were  rather  inM™  i 
to  those  labours  by  asking  ft10*1- 
take  some  interest  in  their  affak.  5*  10 
ally,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  L  .. 
they  had  already  enough  {■„  j..  “r1'1 

it  would  be  better  if' They  tidt* 


r  uwu  “Oairs-but.  as  vLr 
said,  that  was  another  story  Th<wV,7,s 
representatives  of  the  great  mnnicipa  ££ 
that  night,  and  he  thought,  as  th.  n  i 
Northumberland  had  sAi  J,  h, ' ‘  " 
the  ^  future— and 


look  an  vuv  iuh  me — and 
naturally  did  look-to  the  muiudpa|ii~'" 
the  greater  portion  of  their  work  ™  S' 
great  bin  dens  of  the  future  would  be'thlZ 
municipalities.  He  had  heard  it  , 
that  Newcastle  had  its  castle  iu  thea?md 
that  some  day  it  would  take  form  in  £ 
shape  of  a  now  town  hall.  But,  at  an, 
they  took  an  interest  in  almost  all  the 
which  their  municipalities  had  to  do  2 
they  recognised  the  care  that  they  took  for 
relieving  the  poor  and  for  providing  dm 
healthy,  and  sanitary  dwellings  £ 
looked  to  them  also,  and  believed  that  i'n 
time  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  th 
beautifying  of  their  towns.  Architects 
believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  munici- 
pality  not  only  to  attend  to  hygienic  matters, 


jjceiiujr  uuv  '"“J1  ttULCUU  WJ  uygienic 
but  also  to  provide  spots  of  beauty  m  even¬ 
t-own,  where  men  could  come  out  and  breathe 
the  air  and  th«  si™  ii.. 


ULL  . <UiU  see  sky  and  the  green 
trees,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers  in 
their  beauty  and  colour— some  spot  where 
men  could  pass  through  with  a  smile 
He  was  afraid  that  in  some  of  our 
towns  at  present  men  were  apt  to  pass 
through  with  a  sigh  on  their  lips,  or  some¬ 
thing  even  worse ;  and  they  hurried  through 
them  without  any  feeling  of  hope,  hut 
left  them  without  regret.  Them  was  a  dull 
monotony  about  our  towns,  though  architects 
were  ready  to  place  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  municipal  corporations;  and  each 
city  had  its  own  men  of  taste,  archi¬ 
tects  and  others,  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  advise  them  on  these  public 
improvements.  They  certainly  hoped  that  in 
future  their  municipalities  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  that  advice,  and  that,  even  if  they 
had  to  come  upon  the  rates  for  something, 
the  aesthetic  side  should  not  be  altogether 
forgotten.  They  welcomed  all  their  guests, 
He  gave  them  the  toast  of  “The  Guests," 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Newcastle  (Dr.  Lloyd). 

The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  responded  to  the 
toast.  He  said,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all 
those  whom  they  had  been  kind  enough  to 
invite,  he  might  say  they  considered  it  an 
honour  and  delight  to  have  been  there  with 
them  that  evening.  Personally,  it  was  no 
little  pleasure  to  him  to  be  associated  in 
that  or  in  any  other  way  with  such  a  noble 
profession  as  he  believed  theirs  to  be.  Some 
of  his  best  friends  in  life  had  belonged  to 
their  profession,  and  he  owed  a  great  deal, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  to  those  of  their 
profession  whom  he  had  had  the  pleasured 
knowing.  But,  apart  from  that,  he  thought 
we  did  owe  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  their  noble  profession;  certainly,  speak¬ 
ing  for  his  own  part,  Church  folk,  and 
clergy  amongst  church  folk,  most  of  all. 
What  did  they  not  owe  to  those  who  had 
devoted  their  noblest  conceptions  to  tie 
ennobling  of  the  human  kind?  He  had  said 
that  their  profession  was  a  noble  one,  tor 
surely  anything  was  noble  which  tended 
the  elevating  and  ennobling  of  other _peopk 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  he  held  it  to  be  true, 
that  a  thing  of  beauty,  whatever  it  might  be 
and  wherever  they  might  have  it,  had  an 
ennobling  influence,  then  he  thought  that 
architecture  must  hold  the  very  higbe  t  p 
in  these  highest  fields  of  beauty, 
believed — in  tired,  he  knew 
experience  to  be  a  fact-  -diet  beau 
ings  in  the  meet  abject 
poverty  and  misery  bad  a  vm 
end  ennobling  effect  And  he  Ita#  ■ 
beautiful,  church  must  have  tk ”«* 
nobling  effect  of  any  bn.ld.ng  t  v  mH  P 
UP*  A  beautiful  bnddmg 
almost  unconsciously,  to  the  p  *  ^  to 
it  was  this  that  niade  them  tempted 
their  profession.  He  should I  even  1 be^  ^ 
to  envy  the  possessor  of  the  ^ 

that  could  conceive  any  ^ 
of  science  when  he  felt  tm elf  * .^of 
of  a  great  discovery,  the  joy  ^ 
feeling  that  he  was  not  only  jse 

but  that  by  his  discovery  he  was  to  ex 
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•an  enormous  influence  for  good  amongst  his 
fellows ;  the  musician  who  could  conceive 
beautiful  pieces  of  music ;  and  the  painter 
who  could  conceive  some  magnificent 
picture;  and  the  architect  who  could  conceive 
in  his  mind  some  magnificent  idea,  like  some 
beautiful  cathedral.  He  was  sure  they  would 
sympathise  with  him  when  he  said  he  pitied 
very  much  the  architect'  who  had  a  great 
idea  in  his  mind  and  was  not  allowed  to 
work  it  out,  or  if,  when  the  work  was 
growing  under  his  hand,  in  the  middle  of  it 
fresh  ideas  came  to  him  he  was  not  enabled 
to  embody  them.  That  must  be  a  very 
irritating  thing,  and  one  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  to  men  of  their  position.  He  urged 
that  in  the  work  of  educating  the  younger 
men  who  were  entering  the  profession  they 
should  keep  before  them  a  high  ideal.  The 
higher  the  profession,  the  greater  the  fall  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  get  down  from 
the  high  ideals.  It  should  be  t'heir  aim  to 
think  not  what  they  could  get  out  of  it, 
but  what  they  could  put  into  it.  He  did  not 
mean  to  preach  to  them,  but  it  was  a  matter 
he  felt  very  deeply  himself.  He  thanked 
them  very  warmly,  on  behalf  of  the  guests, 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received 
the  toast  and  for  the  kind  invitation  they 
had  given  to  their  guests. 

The  proceedings  then  ended.  During  the 
evening  music  had  been  provided  by  the 
•orchestral  band  of  the  Northumberland 
Hussars. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON. 

The  “  Country  Life  ”  Offices  in 
Tavistock-street,  W.C. 

It  gave  the  writer  of  these  “  notes  ”  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  to  see  the  successful  and 
pleasing  architectural  treatment  of  the  fagade 
of  this  building  fronting  on  to  Tavistock- 
street,  which  adds  a  note  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  somewhat  depressing  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  fagade  comprises  four  stories  in  height, 
j  a  range  of  seven  voids,  is  built  of  small 
wd  bricks  of  a  pleasingly  subdued  tone,  with 
Portland  stone  for  the  rusticated  basement 
Kory,  and  the  same  material  is  skilfully  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  window  dressings,  cornice 
•chimneys,  and  the  main  entrance,  and  the 
whole  shows  a  welcome  and  harmonious  treat¬ 
ment  of  modern  English  Renaissance.  The 
ornament  is  introduced  with  restraint,  is  in 
good  taste,  and  helps  to  give  a  feeling  of  re- 
nnement  to  a  somewhat  severe  though  stately- 
lookmg  fagade.  From  the  pavement  level 
?pnngs  the  rusticated  basement  story,  which 
is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
key-stones  of  the  windows  at  the  ground- 
noor  levei,  giving  a  feeling  of  strength  and 
stability  which  is  most  agreeable;  and  here 
ones  attention  is  drawn  to  the  superb 
examples  of  the  stone-carver’s  craftsmanship 
m  the  delicately-designed  key-stones  to  the 
windows  of  the  ground-floor  level,  which  re¬ 
present  the  products  of  Mother  Earth  in  a 
charming  manner. 

The  windows  at  the  mezzanine  level,  with 
weir  semicircular  heads  and  sills  and  archi- 

•  v.es.’.  aave  a  decorative  and  pleasing  effect 
st™g  contrast  to  the  long  though  well- 

*  Phoned  windows  of  the  principal  story, 

wmch  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  fagade, 
smoii0116  cannot  appreciate  the  use  of 

wiH  Panes  of  glass  in  the  sashes.  The 
$imnlvWS  i° a  ,uPPer  story  are  treated 

P  y  and  effectively,  and  directly  above  them 
simPle  horizontal  lines  of 
moulding  has  a  restful  effect,  but  some- 
tw<v>n°?u  ^ee  s  .^afc  the  plain  brickwork  be- 
Tnn™  the  cornice  and  the  eaves  deserves  a 
more  ornamental  treatment. 

natJrnY10®  0U^  t^ie  roof  in  a  most 

sond  ai  man?er  are  two  big  chimney-stacks— 
l^iXamples  .of  how  sucl1  features  can  be 
aamV;  ’  .a!!d  ln  ^is  instance  giving  an 
at  1”auence  to  the  fagade  when  looked 
tinn  T>he  Pavement  just  opposite  the  junc- 
and  a  Hurleigh-street  and  Tavistock-street, 
perspective  to  an  otherwise 
Tufd-l00klng  street  front, 
most  one  cann°t  help  admiring  the 

mS  i  Fikmg  fea<iure  of  the  desiSn :  th6 

ornatn  Wlth  its  round  head  and 

Dleacinr/311  the  whole  framed  in  by  a 
i)v  a  ?°.mhInation  of  pilasters  surmounted 
j  semicircular  pediment  and  cornice,  with 


delicately-carved  caps  and  frieze  linking  to¬ 
gether  the  pilasters,  and  reaching  up  to  and 
claiming  the  centre  window  of  the  principal 
story,  with  its  pointed  pediment  as  part  of 
the  composition,  which  has  the  happy  effect 
of  emphasising  the  main  entrance  in  a  refined 
and  pleasing  manner.  The  brilliant  green 
colour  of  the  doors  rather  suggests  the  title 
of  the  favourite  publication  which  will  issue 
through  the  portal  to  its  numerous  readers. 
And,  in  conclusion,  one  cannot  but  feel 
grateful  to  the  architect  who  has  succeeded 
in  designing  an  interesting  and  satisfactory 
addition  to  London  street  architecture.  There 
is  a  stamp  of  truth  about  the  building  which 
reminds  one  of  the  motto  of  the  Architectural 
Association  :  “  Design  in  beauty,  build  in 
truth.” 

- - 

THE  PORTABLE  STEAM  CRANE. 

The  portable  steam-balance  crane  is  used 
most  extensively  by  contractors,  builders, 
and  timber  and  stone  merchants  for  coaling 
vessels,  for  unloading  cargo,  in  steel  works, 
in  harbour  construction,  and  on  permanent 
way.  There  are  two  broad  types  in  which 
it  occurs — the  vertical,  or  older  type,  and 
the  horizontal.  The  difference  is  that  in 
the  first-named  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the 
cylinders  are  situated  either  vertically  or  at 
a  slight  inclination ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
set  horizontally.  This  difference  alters  the 
whole  arrangements  of  the  gearing  and  the 
shapes  of  the  frames.  In  the  vertical  cranes 
the  gearing  is  situated  high  up,  and  the  side 
frames,  or  cheeks,  are  tall;  in  the  horizontal, 
the  gearing  is  low  down,  and  the  cheeks  are 
correspondingly  low.  The  first  is  more  con¬ 
venient  in  one  respect,  being  more  roomy 
and  capacious  for  the  arrangement  of  gear¬ 
ing;  the  second  is  better  for  the  attendant, 
because  he  is  able  when  standing  at  the 
lever-box  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  crane  below  him,  and  the 
movements  of  the  load  better  than  with 
cranes  of  the  vertical  type,  in  which  tall 
side  frames  and  girders  somewhat  obstruct 
the  sweep  of  vision.  The  vertical  cranes  are 
the  more  costly.  We  will  give  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  these. 

The  portable,  or  locomotive,  steam  crane  of 
vertical  type  is  usually  constructed  in  powers 
between  1  ton  and  20  tons.  Powers  under 

3  tons,  or  over  10  tons,  are,  however,  not 
nearly  so  often  constructed  as  those  which 
lie  between  3  tons  and  10  tons.  Very  small 
cranes  are  not  economical,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  stability  in  portable-balance  cranes 
which  renders  them  undesirable  for  very 
heavy  loads.  The  elements  of  instability  are 
due  to  the  gauge  and  to  the  radius  of  the 
load.  The  gauges  most  common  are 

4  ft.  in.  and  7  ft.,  and  foreign  gauges, 
including  the  metre,  are  sometimes  called  for. 
The  Tadius  of  the  load  will  range  from  about 
15  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  overturning  of  these 
cranes  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  ensuring  of  stability.  The 
truck  can  be  prevented  from  upsetting  by 
the  use  of  blocking  girders,  or  rail  clips, 
and  the  weight  of  the  load  on  the  jib  can 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  mass  of  the  crane, 
the  boiler,  and  tank,  and  additional  weights. 

Essentially  the  steam  crane  consists  of  a 
pair  of  side  frames,  or  cheeks,  which  carry 
the  engines  and  gearing,  a  jib  for  lifting  and 
lowering,  a  centre  pillar,  or  post,  round 
which  the  frames  and  jib  revolve,  or  slew, 
and  a  travelling  truck. 

The  side  frames  are  usually  separate  cast¬ 
ings,  bolted  to  certain  cross  girders  standing 
between  the  frames  at  right  angles.  The 
girders  carry  some  of  the  essential  working 
parts,  as  rollers  for  slewing,  brackets  for 
vertical  shafts,  which  actuate  slewing  and 
other  motions,  attachments  for  levers,  etc. 
The  cylinders,  generally  two  in  number,  are 
bolted  to  the  side  frames,  and  actuate  the 
lifting  and  other  gears  directly  or  through 
intermediate  gear.  In  some  of  the  horizontal 
cranes  side  frames  are  dispensed  with,  and 
a  massive  casting  of  the  boxed  type  takes 
its  place,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  gear  for 
lifting,  slewing,  and  other  movements,  to¬ 
gether  with  cylinders  and  boiler. 

The  base  of  a  steam  crane  is  either  a 
fixed  foundation  or  a  travelling  truck.  In 
either  case  the  centre  pillar,  or  post,  is 
stepped  inti  the  centre  of  a  massive  casting 
and  firmly  fixed  therein.  The  whole  of  the 
superstructure  slews  round  and  upon  this. 
The  foundation  is  always  massive,  if  it  is 
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fixed,  the  main  casting  is  firmly  bolted 
to  a  foundation-plate,  bedded  several  feet 
in  concrete.  If  travelling,  the  centre 
casting  into  which  the  post  is  stepped  is 
enclosed  in  a  rectangular  framing  of  timber, 
wrought-iron,  or  steel,  provided  with  suit¬ 
able  bearings  for  the  axles  of  the  running 
wheels.  The  travelling  motion  is  operated 
from  the  engines  on  ihe  side  frames  in  light 
cranes.  In  heavy  cranes  there  is  generally 
a  separate  pair  of  cylinders  and  gearing  for 
travelling. 

Generally  some  extra  balance  is  required 
in  order  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  crane 
when  working.  When  a  crane  is  fixed— 
that  is,  when  it  does  not  travel,  but  merely 
slews — this  balance  is  a  constant  quantity. 
But  when  a  crane  travels  also  on  a  truck  or 
carriage  the  balance  is  only  calculated  for 
lifting  the  full  load  in  the  direction  of  the 
wheel  base  and  to  a  few  degrees  only  on 
each  side  of  it.  As  the  crane  is  slewed 
diagonally  across  the  wheel  base  it  would  be 
upset  by  reason  of  insufficient  oalance. 
Hence,  an  artificial  wheel  base  is  devised  by 
the  use  of  blocking  girders,  or  of  rail  clips,  by 
which  the  stability  of  the  crane  is  assured. 
Light  loads,  however,  much  below  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  crane  can  be  lifted 
right  across  the  truck  at  right  angles  with 
the  wheel  base  without  upsetting  occurring. 

Where  there  is  a  good  permanent  way,  rail 
clips  atford  the  most  convenient  means  for 
holding  the  crane  down.  If  the  rails  are 
loosely  laid,  as  in  many  contractors’  yards, 
then  blocking  girders  are  safer,  thougli  cum¬ 
brous.  With  a  narrow  gauge  and  a  long  jib 
girders  should  always  be  preferred  to  clips. 

The  clips  are  hung  from  the  lugs  cast  or 
bolted  on  the  truck  just  over  the  rails.  They 
are  loosely  shackled,  but  held  against  the 
rails  by  a  coupler,  or  link,  and  are  instantly 
detachable. 

The  blocking  girders  consist  simply  of 
H  irons,  or  joists,  slid  along  between  straps 
bolted  to  the  truck.  Timber  wedges  being 
driven  between  the  underside  of  the  joists 
and  the  ground  effectually  block  the  crane. 
The  same  effect  is  secured  by  using  screws, 
having  their  bearings  in  brackets  which 
stand  out  from  the  truck  sides,  the  ends  of 
the  screws  being  brought  £0  bear  upon 
blocking  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  directly 
upon  the  ground  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  block  a  crane  when 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  jib  is  in  line 
with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  truck,  nor 
even  when  they  are  several  degrees  out 
therefrom.  The  only  exception  to  this  occurs 
in  cranes  having  unusually  long  jibs  carrying 
maximum  loads.  But.  as  the  jib  is  slewed 
round,  an  angle  is  reached  at  which  the  crane 
will  upset  unless  blocked.  This  is  a  matter 
for  experiment,  and  the  girders  must  be  long 
enough  to  ensure  stability  under  the  maxi¬ 
mum  load  lifted  at  the  maximum  radius. 
When  rails  have  to  be  laid  down  specially  for 
a  crane  or  cranes,  the  gauge  may  be  made 
wide  enough  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  blocking. 

To  prevent  the  load  on  the  jib  at  a  long 
radius  from  tilting  the  upper  framework 
heavily  forward,  so  causing  excessive  pressure, 
or  friction,  on  the  front  rollers,  there  is  a,  space 
usually  left  at  the  back  under  the  boiler  to 
receive  supplementary,  or  balance,  .weights. 
The  quantity  required  varies  greatly  in  cranes 
of  different  radii  and  loads. 

Jibs  are  constructed  of  timber  and  of  iron 
and  steel.  A  lattice  jib  of  steel  is  the  most 
durable,  and  a  swan-necked,  or  bent,  jib 
usually'  the  most  convenient,  because  the  load 
can  be  brought  in  closer  to  the  crane  when 
raised  to  its  maximum  height. 

The  jib  of  a  crane  may  be  fixed  or  mov¬ 
able;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  derricking 
jib,  and  in  a  steam  crane  there  is  special 
derricking  gear  for  lifting  and  lowering  it 
within  the  limits  specified.  This  is  an 
extremely  useful  arrangement,  enabling  the 
crane  to  take  a  larger  or  smaller  sweep,  so 
covering  an  extensive  area  of  ground,  and  thus 
increasing  its  usefulness.  The  derricking 
motion  is  operated  by  the  engines. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  crane 
superstructure  is  carried  upon  the  top  of  the 
post  and  upon  rollers  running  on  a  circular 
path,  or  race.  Practically  the  weight  is  carried 
on  the  rollers,  severe  pressure  on  the  post 
coming  only  when  the  load  tends  to  tilt  the 
crane  “at  the  top.  Four  rollers  are  generally 
used — one  in  front,  one  at  back,  one  bearing 
on  each  side  against  the  post.  The  last 
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two,  however,  do  not  sustain  pressure,  but 
simply  steady  the  superstructure.  But  in 
large  cranes  there  are  often  two  Tollers  at 
the  sides,  travelling  on  the  race.  In  large 
cranes  also  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  sub¬ 
stitute  two  rollers  at  front  and  back  for 
the  single  ones  used  in  the  smaller  cranes. 
This  gives  the  superstructure  a  more  steady 
motion.  The  wear  on  these  and  on  the  race 
is  very  severe,  hence  steel  is  used  largely 
instead  of  cast-iron,  which  wears  very 
rapidly,  involving  frequent  renewal  in  the 
case  of  cranes  subject  to  constant  use  and 
severe  duty,  'ine  same  remark  applies  to 
most  of  the  gearing,  but  especially  to  the 
pinions,  which  run  at  high  speeds,  and  wear 
rapidly  if  in  cast-iron. 

The  steam  pressure  used  on  cranes  is  not 
high,  seldom  exceeding  80  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Ordinary  vertical  boilers  and  multi¬ 
tubular  modifications  of  that  type  are  in¬ 
variably  used,  being  cheap,  easily  attended 
to,  and  not  being  very  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  It  is  conducive  to  economy  of 
fuel,  of  durability  of  the  plates,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  the  attendant  to  lag  the  boiler 
with  wood  or  with  sheet-iron. 

The  boiler  is  placed  at  the  extreme  hinder 
end  of  the  crane  upon  a  suitable  footplate, 
and  its  weight  acts  as  a  portion  of  the 
counterbalance  to  the  fore  part  of  the  crane 
with  the  jib. 

It  has  the  following  fittings  and  mount¬ 
ings  : — A  safety  valve  of  the  common  or  of 
the  lock-up  type,  or  both,  blow-off  tap, 
water  gauge,  try  cocks,  pressure  gauge,  man¬ 
hole,  mud  holes,  and  fire-door  ring  for  fire 
bars.  The  ashes  are  raked  on  to  the  foot¬ 
plate  on  which  it  stands. 

The  double  engines  are  of  simple  type; 
quick  running,  driving  tho  engine  shaft 
through  cranks,  or  crank  discs,  in  which  the 
pins  are  set  at  right  angles.  Eccentrics  for 
forward  and  backward  motion  are  keyed  on 
the  engine  shaft,  a  pair  for  each  engine,  to 
operate  the  slot-link  reversing  motion,  the 
leveTs  for  which  are  brought  to  the  lever- 
box  adjacent  to  those  for  actuating  the 
movements  of  the  gearing.  The  link  motions 


are  usually  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  case 
hardened.  The  cylinders  are  lagged  with 
sheet-steel  or  with  wood. 

The  steam  pipes  are  usually  made  of 
wrought-iron,  copper  being  too  expensive  for 
average  use,  and  being  charged  for  as  an 
extra.  The  steam  is  taken  from  the  safety 
valve  casing,  where  it  is  driest. 

All  properly  constructed  modern  cranes 
have  provision  for  simultaneously  operating 
all  the  motions.  Travelling  and  slewing, 
and  either  lifting  or  lowering,  if  done  by 
the  crane,  can  be  done  at  one  time  without 
reversing  the  engines.  To  alter  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel,  or  lower  by  gear,  reversal  of 
the  engines  is  necessary.  The  simultaneity 
of  movement  is  effected  by  means  of  arrange¬ 
ments  of  friction  clutches,  driving  bevel,  and 
spur  wheels,  everything  being  operated  from 
the  engine  shaft,  and  the  reversing  levers 
are  all  located  in  one  box  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  crane  where  the  attendant  stands. 

In  cranes  exposed  to  much  weather  the 
whole  of  the  superstructure,  excluding  the 
jib,  is  covered  in  with  a  house  of  corru¬ 
gated-sheet.  Much  rust  and  wear  are  there¬ 
by  prevented. 

Cheap  portable  cranes  for  temporary  works 
are  bought  in  large  numbers  by  contractors, 
and  special  types  are  manufactured  to  supply 
this  demand.  The  “contractor’s  crane”  is 
not  a  good  piece  of  machinery  regarded  from 
the  engineer’s  point  of  view,  and  some  of 
the  best  firms  do  not  care  to  manufacture  it. 
Many  firms  make  it,  however,  and  the  result 
of  keen  competition  is  evident  in  the  cheap, 
roughly  constructed,  and  noisy  steam  cranes 
of  from  2  tons  to  10  tons  capacity,  which 
occur  in  such  numbers  in  the  construction 
of  docks,  railways,  and  large  public  works. 
Considering  how  roughly  these  cranes  are 
made,  how  roughly  they  are  used,  and  how 
they  are  sometimes  overloaded,  the  marvel 
is  that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent. 

Yet  these  cranes,  in  spite  of  their  faults, 
fulfil  a  very  useful  place.  If  a  contractor 
wants  any  number  of  cranes,  between  half  a 
dozen  and  fifty,  and  requires  those  cranes, 
moreover,  for  only  a  single  contract  lasting 


a  few  months  or  a  year  or  two,  the  prices 
charged  for  high-class  cranes  by  the  best 
makers  would  involve  too  great  an  outlay. 
After  a  large  contract  is  finished  the  cranes, 
with  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  often  sold  in 
preference  to  storing  them.  Hence,  these 
are  bought  for  temporary  service  only, 
just  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  and 
no  more,  conditions  entirely  different  from 
those  which  exist  in  cranes  bought 
for  permanent  service  in  a  private  yard. 
The  result  is  that  a  first-class  crane 
will  cost  a  third  as  much  again  as  a  con¬ 
tractor’s  crane  of  similar  power.  But  when 
the  latter  is  worn  out,  the  former  will  b® 
requiring  nothing  beyond  a  few  trifling 
renewals  and  repairs. 

- - 


Sir  Henry  Tate  Memorial— At  the  opening, 
on  October  11,  of  the  Tate  Library  Garden, 
formerly  the  Oval,  Brixton,  was  unveiled  a  bust 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate.  The  bust,  executed 
in  bronze  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  rests 
upon  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
which  Lady  Tate,  in  fulfilment  of  her  husband's 
behest,  has  purchased  and  laid  out  for  the  public 
benefit  ;  the  garden  is  close  to  the  library  built 
by  Sir  Henry  Tate. 

The  Milan  International  Exhibition, i  1906. 
— We  are  officially  informed  that  the  King  of 
Italy  will  offer  prizes  to  the  extent  of  1,6001. 
to  exhibitors  at  the  Milan  Exhibition.  This 
amount  will  be  divided  as  follows:— 1.  A  prize 
of  200Z.  for  automatic  safety  couplings  for  railway 
rolling  stock ;  2,  a  prize  of  200/.  for  the  bes 
method  of  testing  high-voltage  electric  currents 
without  danger  to  the  operator ;  3,  a  pm. 
400Z.  for  the  best  and  most  original  exluon  oi 
machinery  or  manufacturing  process :  . 

prize  of  200/.  for  the  best  established  method  or 
distributing  healthy  and  pure  milk  m  ®®n  ■ 
population  ;  5,  a  prize  of  I tot *  » 

tyfe  of  popular  dwolling  adaptoi  to  * 
of  Northern  Italy;  6,  a  prize  of.aW •***“ 
boats.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  th  »  "«  » 
given  a  national  prize  oi  2001.  to  * 

institution  or  private  society  w  ^ 

the  last  ten  years  has  been  most  ™ 
the  work  of  reclaim™  ^  oi 

tainous  districts  and  m  the  imp 
pasturage,  j 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans—  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bethnal  Green  Guardians  2,870Z.  for  poor 
law  purposes ;  Chelsea  Borough  Council 
3,500Z.  for  contribution  to  cost  of  street  im¬ 
provement  (sanction  to  loan) ;  Finsbury 
Borough  Council  2,2787.  for  construction  of 
convenience;  Lambeth  Guardians  4,3507.  for 
poor  law  purposes;  Lambeth  Borough 
Council  9,8277.  for  paving  works;  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  2,660 1.  for  purchase  of 
horses;  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  1 ,8747. 
for  electric  lighting ;  and  Woolwich  Borough 
Council  11,8207.  for  town  hall  and  offices, 
and  16,2757.  for  electric  lighting  purposes. 

Removals  from,  and  Additions  to,  the  TAst 
of  Contractors  Selected  to  Tender. — The 
Education  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendations  being  agreed  to  : — 

“We  submit  recommendations  dealing  with  the 
cases  arising  since  our  last  report  to  the  Council 
on  July  18,  1905,  concerning  the  additions  to,  or 
removals  from,  the  Council’s  selected  list  of  con¬ 
tractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  works  to  schools. 
In. each  proposed  addition  to  the  list  the  usual  in- 
Qmries  have  been  made  by  the  solicitor  and  the 
architect  (Education).  We  recommend  : — 

(a)  That  the  name  of  Stimpson  &  Co.,  of  Can- 
danar-road,  Battersea,  be  removed  from  the  list 
of  contractors  selected  to  tender  for  new  schools  and 
enlargements.  .  .  . 

(c)  That  the  name  of  G.  Godson  &  Sons,  of  Pem¬ 
broke  Works,  Kilburn-lane,  be  added  to  the  list  of 
contractors  selected  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  the 
erMvIOrro,0/  ne'y  .schools  and  additions  to  schools. 

(a)  that,  subject  to  the  conditions  named  below 
the  names  of  the  following  firms  be  added  to  the 
3*  „?f  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for 
sructura  alterations,  repairs  to  school  buildings. 
kL:7  G-,.. Godson  &  Sons,  Pembroke  Works,  Kil- 
Tivhlia ne '  (iK)  J°'m  Christie,  2,  Richmond-road, 
thflbvadra»roPa' i  structural  alterations  to 

JulyV24  C1905  2,000 '  °ne  year  011  Probation  as  from 

ninliE1!3,1*  tb?  n,ame  of  J-  A.  Stayner,  of  206-8,  Ber- 
monasey-street,  be  retained  on  probation  for  one  year 
h,«  inSno?1Jne*22h  19^5,  0,1  the  ljst  of  contractors  to 
mVrnw  ten^er  for  repairs  to  buildings,  etc. 

(/)  lliat  the  name  of  Newell  &  Lusty,  of  24  and 
(Iia  il't50  f'str<7  '  ?°Plar>  be  added  temporarily  to 
If  ,of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for 
■™a"oS  r  buildings,  etc.,  on  probation  for  one 
a*  .from  September  25,  1905. 

J3L  *.^be  names  of  the  following  firms  be 
SI  ‘be  bst  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to 
(ii  ,forvpro.vid'ng  and  fixing  iron  staircases 
hill  Vi„iA?rr's  &  Co.,  of  11a  and  12.  St.  Andrew’s- 

M.'JrassisatSi :  <,L)  M"r"eatte  4  s»“. 

, rffiThat  the  applications  of  the  following  con- 
*  bp,  placed  on  the  list  of  contractors 
StLaJ tender  f°r  works  as  follows,  in  connexion 
wi  n  London  County  Council  schools,  be  declined 
strurinroi  *■  Co-  Canpenter’s-road.  Stratford. 
rfiLtt01!,8  and  ropairs  to  buildings;  (ii.) 

•Smi  h-  ?on  *  Co.,  Isledon  Works,  393 
anrt  minr  03/  '-  structural  alterations,  cleaning, 
ffi  ut'f;’-  (ll‘-)  C-  p«ar®e  &  Son,  47,  Scott-road 
and  Heal aPParatus:  (iv.)  The  Nautilus  Fire 
aDDaratni ‘nS  Company,  34,  Berners-street,  heating 
waratus,  stoves,  ranges,  etc.;  (v.)  A.  T.  Pevton 

(vi )HCurdSI tw’j  Le"ls,J?'i ,n’  cleaning,  painting,  etc.;’ 
ev  t8J«£Soth,er8  5  Co->  55-  Chelverton-road,  Put- 
fii  Klni’  Plun)bing,  etc. 

AKrtSSUte  appllcation  of  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of 
name  for  tlle  re-instatement  of  his 

be  declined/*  ‘St  °f  contractors  selected  to  tender, 

ihf  ^he.  recommendation  of 

Highways  Committee  it  was  agreed  : — 

liamenttAfn1tDD,rit,y  be  sought  in  the  session  of  Par- 
ew  trL0..,1906  t0,.  enable  the  Council  to  construct 
Sham  /S  foA!ows  From  the  ‘  Plough,* 
Capham  on  County  Council  tramways),  vid 
lavender  h^TT1,  aortl‘  side,  and  Cedars-road,  to 
(ii )  frnm  (London  County  Council  tramways) ; 

"i  Sl®terTS-road  (existing  tramways)! 
tramivavsWm'w  to  Lpper  Clapton-road  (existing 
S&b  dif&^dBatAe  fisting  lines),  vid 
War  the  nwlSk  ^orthar.n  Approach,  to  a  point 
road  (  rmln  ,  rb^KPe;  <*v-)  from  the  Lea-bridge- 
road  tram«’ays),  vid  Lea-bridge- 

(v.)  'fmm  »  Clapton-road  (existing  tramways); 

°i*  tramw 1  n  g.']? r oad w ay  (London  County  Coun- 
toundarv  noo  ’  r^-  Mifcliam-road,  (0  the  county 
(vi.)  from  -m 7  footing 0 ,J unction  railway  station; 
fonnciMram  ?b'str4eeti  Streatham  (London  County 
rMd  to  imi  a,vs  ^minus),  vld  Streatham  High- 
down  \L .L  cP°,untL  boundary  at  Norbury,  with 
Slant  hornp  ,iGe,n  °l'  'road '  Bournevale-road,  and 

tii  Edpwar^?nO;a(VilP-Ir0^  "ear  tho  Marble  Arch, 
burn,  to  th^n  0;  J,I;nda  Vale,  and  High-road,  Kil- 
0  the  county  boundary  at  Cricklewood.” 

anPfr  highways  Committee  also  reported, 
lfc  was  agreed 

struct] on'Hvnrke  ei  ®4XPCuti°n  of  the  tramways  con- 
ramwav  l  !  ,open  approach  to  the 

ing  termini  W1  ^bald’s-road.  and  the  exist- 
the  Workq'pAm  ^bfobald  s-road,  be  transferred  from 
Ltd.  Ks  Committee  to  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co., 

18«!  in^resnept  p,eJldlture  sanctioned  on  July  11, 

,0  be  Pxppntpa  0f  jhe  tramways  construction  works 
CemmitS  tdr  S,ndeT  ‘he  direction  of  the  Works 
nee,  be.  reduced  from  19,0001.  to  17,3001.” 


Improvements.—  The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  proposals  by  the  Improvements 
Committee,  which  were  also  agreed  to  : — 


Tannsfeld-road,  Sydenham  (Mr.  F.  S.  Eldridge). 
— Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover -square. — Retention  of  a 


Estimated  cost  of  the 

Improvement. 

^  S5*3  **  § 

rates  for  interest  on  and 

The 

annual 

ste-gl?  9 

repayment  of  debt  cal- 

0  .  ci  q 

Paving 

5,2.2  S.S  P 

amount  to  be  charged 

Improvement. 

works,  ex¬ 
cluding  the 
cost  of  lay- 

Total. 

|S||s| 

as  for  street  improve¬ 
ment. 

interest 

decreases 

each 

Property. 

ing  down 

0  bOC-b 

and  paving 

c3  c4  >  S  .  _ 

Equivalent 

by—  . 

the 

l^’S  2  0  w 

tramway 

,,  &  a  h 

in  the£ 

track. 

of — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

(i.)  Mitcham-road  (Toot¬ 
ing  High-street  to 
Tooting-junction)  . . 

\  Wands  w’th 
j  £16,000 

12,200 

28,200 

18,800 

930 

•00536 

10  7  1 

.  St.  Maryle- 

(ii.)  Edg  ware -road, 

(  bone 

) 

High-road,  Kilburn, 

\  — 

— 

f 

and  Shoot  -  up  -  hill 

<  Paddington 

>  94,000 

62,667 

3,099 

•01786 

34  10  5 

(Marble  Arch  to 

J  £58,000 

2,350 

Cricklewood) . 

(  Hampstead 

) 

v  £23,500 

10,150 

(iii.)  Lea  Bridge-road 
(Lea  Bridge-road  to 
Lower  Clapton-road). 

7  Hackney 
j  £17,500 

3,100 

20,600 

13,734 

679 

•00391 

7  11  4 

f  Wandsw’th 

'j 

(iv.)  York-road,  Falcon- 

l  £12.000 

2,570 

/ 

road,  and  Lambeth- 
road  (Wandsworth  to 
Westminster)  . 

J  Battersea 
)  £5,000 

/  Lambeth 

L  £45,150 

900 

4,030 

>  69,650 

46,434 

2,296 

•01323 

25  11  1 

(v.)  Streatham  High- 

road,  Gleneldon-road, 
Bournevale-road,  and 

f  Wandsw’th 

Stanthorpe  -  road 
(Streatham  to  county 

r  £77,000 
) 

20,200 

97,200 

59,600 

2,935 

•01691 

32  13  ,6 

boundary) . 

Total . 

£254,150 

£55,500 

£309  650 

£201,235 

£9,939 

•05727d 

110  13  11 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour. — The  Works  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendations  being  agreed 
to  : — 

“  In  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  the  rate  of  pay  of  French  polishers  is 
8d.  an  hour.  There  is  no  agreement  in  force 
between  the  association  of  employers  and  the  trade 
union  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  this 
class  of  employee,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
rate  in  practice  obtained  in  London  is  9d.  an  hour. 
We  recommend  .- — That  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  be  amended  by  the 
substitution  of  9d.  an  hour  for  8d.  an  hour  as  the 
rate  of  pay  for  French  polishers.” 

Trees  in  Iiingsway. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Improvements  Committee  it  was 
resolved  to  authorise  an  expenditure  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  300Z.  in  connexion  with  the  planting 
of  trees  in  Kingsway  and  Aldwych.  Up  to 
the  present  124  tree's  have  been  planted  in 
those  thoroughfares,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
116  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  work. 
The  total  cost  of  providing  and  planting  the 
240  trees  and  providing  iron  tree-guards  will 
be  8257. 

Paving  of  Kingsway  and  Aldwych. — Mr. 
Dew  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Improvements 
Committee  why  one  portion  of  Kingsway  and 
Aldwych  was  being  paved  with  wood  and 
the  remaining  part  with  asphalt.  Mr. 
Horniman  replied  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  new  thoroughfares  came  within  the 
Borough  of  Holborn  and  the  other  portion 
was  in  the  City  of  Westminster.  It  wa^ 
usual  to  consult  the  different  local  authori¬ 
ties  as  to  the  material  they  wished  new  roads 
to  be  paved  with,  because  hereafter  they 
would  have  to  maintain  the  thoroughfares. 
That  course  was  followed  in  this  case,  and 
one  authority  desired  wood  and  the  other 
asphalt. 

- — - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hammersmith. — A  projecting  sign  at  the  Art 
Metal  Works,  Scrubs-lane,  Willesden  (Messrs. 
Caslake  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  building  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  northern  side  of  High-street  and  eastern  side 
of  White  Hart-lane,  Plumstead  (Mr.  J.  O.  Cook 
for  the  directors  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Banking  Co.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porches  to  twelve  houses  in 


projecting  balcony  at  No.  47,  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Hammond  for  Mr.  J.  Garlick). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  projecting  stone 

orch  and  balcony  at  No.  51,  Upper  Brook -street, 

t.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond 
for  Mr.  J.  Garlick). — Consent. 

Strand. — Two  projecting  oriel  windows  to  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  Kingsway,  Strand 
(Messrs.  D.  Cubitt,  Nichols,  Sons,  &  Chuter  for 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son), — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — Buildings  on  the  southern 
site  of  Darnley-road,  Hackney,  between  No.  1, 
Darnley-road  and  No.  222,  Mare-street  (Messrs. 
W.  Bradford  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A  water-closet  on  a  lead 
flat  in  front  of  No.  37,  Gloucester-squarc, 
Paddington,  to  abut  upon  Radnor-place  (Messrs. 
Gillow  &  Co.  for  Mr.  C.  Oliverson). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Bay  windows  to  two  houses  on  a 
site  approached  from  the  western  side  of  Branch- 
hill,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  B.  King). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  two-story  addition  to- 
No.  49,  Avenue-road,  St.  Marylebone,  to  abut  also 
upon  Acacia-road  (Messrs.  Anscombe  &  Bingland 
for  Mr.  J.  W.  Jubber). — Consent. 

Poplar. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of 
the  Prince’s  Theatre,  East  India  Dock-road, 
Poplar  (Messrs.  Owen  &  Ward  for  Mr.  C.  Sounes). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Battersea .f — Additions  to  No.  110,  Church-road, 
Battersea  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Son  for 
Mr.  J.  Draper). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  a  roadway  leading  out  of  the 
north  side  of .  Farleigh-road,  Hackney,  between 
Nos.  3  and  5,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  increase 
in  the  heights  of  the  building  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  (Mr.  G.  H.  Capper  for  Mr.  A.  C. 
Jackson). — Consent. 

Limehouse. — An  addition  to  a  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Hunt’s-mews,  Glamis-road,  St. 
George-in-the-East, .  with  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Hunt’s-mews  (Mr.  J.  M.  Knight 
for  Messrs.  Meredith,  Drew,  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A  two-story  building  at  the  rear  of 
No.  184,  Camberwell-grove,  Dulwich,  to  abut 
upon  Stories-road,  with  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Stories-road  (Mr.  A.  Laycock). — 
Refused. 

The  recommendation  marked  f  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


Christ  Church,  Watford. — A  new  church 
has  been  consecrated  at  Callow  Land,  which  will 
for  a  while  serve  as  a  chapel -of -ease  to  St. 
Andrew’s.  The  fabric,  constructed  of  red  brick, 
after  designs  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt,  of 
York -place,  Baker-street,  will  contain  800 
sittings,  and  will  cost  about  8,000Z.  The  site 
is  giver,  by  Lord  Essex. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland. — On  Tuesday  last  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  Ireland  was  held  at  15,  South 
Frederick-street.  Mr.  Henry  Allberry  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair.  The  annual  report  stated 
that  the  last  session  was  from  every 
point  of  view  one  of  the  best  since  the 
Association  was  re-established  in  1896.  The 
total  increase  in  membership  during  the  year 
was  thirteen,  bringing  the  roll  up  to  138. 
The  papers  read  had  been  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  As  usual,  the  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  was  disappointing.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  prize  and  the  Vice-President’s  prize 
produced  only  one  competitor  each;  the 
travelling  studentship  two;  and  the  Institute 
prize  three.  The  drawings,  designs,  and 
models  were  of  considerable  merit,  and  in¬ 
dicated  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
draughtsmanship  and  design  in  the  younger 
members.  Regret  was  expressed  that  no 
steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  senior 
body  to  establish  an  Irish  examination  for 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  R.I.A.I., 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  the  effect 
of  aiding  the  Association  in  its  educational 
work.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sparrow, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Beckett,  the  report  was 
adopted.  Consideration  of  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  was  postponed  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  Treasurer  to  be  present.  The  President 
then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  general  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  beneficent  results  which  had 
already  followed  from  its  revival.  _  The 
members  were  quietly  working  to  devise  the 
greatest  educational  benefit  that  they  could 
from  the  Association  with  the  additional 
desire  to  uphold  the  standard  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  country.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  in  architectural  education  during  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  in  Dublin,  and  even 
in  Ulster  a  society  of  architects  had  been 
established ;  but  they  must  all  deplore  the 
increasing  tendency  to  call  in  extraneous 
assistance  whenever  a  building  of  any  im¬ 
portance  had  to  be  designed.  Attention  had 
recently  been  called  to  the  number  of  build¬ 
ings  which  had  lately  been  carried  out  by 
English  and  Scotch  architects  in  this  country ; 
and  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  design  of 
the  buildings  for  the  forthcoming  Dublin  Ex¬ 
hibition  would  emanate  from  across  the 
Channel.  Architects  in  good  practice  ought 
to  heed  the  signs  of  the  times  and  take 
thought  for  their  successors  by  helping  for¬ 
ward  their  education.  Their  policy  should 
be  that  of  the  open  door,  welcoming  all  com¬ 
petition,  and  those  who  had  to  pay  had  the 
right  to  employ  whoever  they  wished;  but 
if  they  wanted  proper  work  done,  with  local 
materials,  and  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  suit  Irish  taste  and  ideals,  let  them  employ 
an  architect  who  knew  his  work,  knew  the 
material  in  which  he  designed,  and  one  who 
had  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  needs  of 
his  own  country.  It  was  proposed  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  museum  in  connexion  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  would  be  placed  samples  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  building  materials. 
The  method  of  treating  them  by  craftsmen 
would  be  shown.  During  the  meetings  which 
considered  the  question  the  Association  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  Dublin  Development 
Association,  and  Irish  materials  would  be 
given  a  prominent  place,  for  it  was  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  materials  ready  to  hand  that 
proved  the  trained  architect,  and  incidentally 
exercised  an  influence  beneficial  to  his  clients. 
In  the  fostering  of  local  industries  an  archi¬ 
tect  could  play  a  prominent  part.  Not  only 
could  he  give  an  impetus  to  home  manu¬ 
factures  by  specifying  their  goods,  provided 
they  were  equal  in  value  and  quality  to  im¬ 
portations,  but  by  using  the  building 
materials  of  the  locality  for  which  he 
designed  he  was  able  to  preserve  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  distinctive  style  of  the  district, 
it  being  beyond  question  that  material  had 
a  most  important  bearing  on  architectural 
design. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — A 
number  of  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Manchester,  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  might  be  made  a  more  presentable  city 
were  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Woodhouse,  the 
President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
the  Chartered  Accountants’  Rooms  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  week,  in  the  course  of  his  presi¬ 


dential  address.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Corporation  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  publication  of  a  combined j:ata- 
vhc’  '*  11  1  1 
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logue  of  the  whole  of  the  architectural  books 
in  the  various  libraries  of  the  city, 
which  were  available  for  either  loan  or  refer¬ 
ence.  That,  he  said,  was  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  by  Professor  Capper,  and  would 
be  welcomed  and  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
members  of  their  Society.  If  a  taste  for 
good  architecture  could  be  formed  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  then 
possibly  the  ruling  authorities  would  be 
encouraged  to  give  their  consideration  to  all 
that  tended  to  improve  our  environment.  In 
the  matter  of  environment  it  had  always 
been  a  cause  of  considerable  annoyance  to 
him  to  note  that,  after  the  authorities  had 
spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  street  improve¬ 
ments,  it  should  be  within  the  power  of  the 
landowner  to  erect  his  building  thereon  with 
just  so  little  consideration  for  architectural 
treatment,  and  no  more,  as  would  enable 
him  to  secure  a  desirable  tenant,  or  it  might 
be  that  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  In 
that  he  was  too  often  successful  in  inflicting 
on  a  man  of  taste  a.  severe  shock  by  the  vul¬ 
garity  and  lack  of  refinement  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Our  principal  thoroughfares  in  country 
as  well  as  in  town  were  terribly  robbed  of 
any  charms  they  might  possess  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  present  overhead  system  of  tram 
traction.  While  not  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  various  methods  of  electric  traction,  he 
would  say  that  those  towns  where  other 
methods  had  been  adopted  had  artistically 
done  a  wise  thing.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  many  to  learn  that  the  small  plot  of  land 
in  Victoria-street,  at  the  bottom  of  Cateaton- 
stneet,  had  been  retained  as  an  open  space. 
There  would  then  be  secured  to  the  public 
an  interest  in  the  old  Hanging  Bridge,  and  a 
valuable  view  of  the  cathedral  from  the  lower 
end  of  Deansgate  would  be  retained.  A 
matter  which  affected  the  community  at  large 
was  the  strong  trend  of  the  present-day. 
practitioner  towards  erecting  our  city  build¬ 
ings  in  permanent  coloured  materials.  Was 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  neglect  of  and 
indifference  to  the  advantages  of  _  colour  in 
the  external  treatment  of  our  buildings  by 
some  of  our  practising  architects  would  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past?  He  suggested,  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizen 
a  higher  ideal  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the 
city,  that  a  small  qualified  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed,  to  whom  should 
be  referred  all  matters  of  an  artistic 
character. — Manchester  Guardian. 
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LONDON  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  evidence  of  connexion  between  the 
well-water  and  the  loss  of  life  seems  so  con¬ 
clusive  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  _  doubt ;  and 
the  question  that  at  once  arises  is,  what  was 
the  position  of  the  well  and  the  condition  of 
the  water  ?  On  this  point  we  have  the 
report  of  a  practical  man,  and  well-known 
inhabitant  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Jeht.  York. 

What  do  we  find?  The  well  adjoins  the 
vault  of  No.  40,  Broad-street;  through  this 
vault  proceeded  the  main  drain  of  the  house, 
constructed  on  the  old  plan  of  a  flat  bottom, 
12  in.  wide,  with  brick  sides,  about  12  in. 
high,  and  covered  with  old  stone.  There  was 
a  deposit  of  soil  about  2  in.  thick  in  the 
drain,  and  on  clearing  this  away  the  whole 
was  found  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  sieve, 
through  which  the  house-drainage  must  have 
percolated  a  considerable  time.  In  the 
front  area  there  was  a  common  open  con¬ 
venience,  with  a  cesspool  3  ft.  deep,  intended 
for  a  trap,  but  misconstructed,  and  fully 
charged  with  soil.  “Upon  removing  the  soil, 
the  brickwork  of  the  cesspool  was  found  to 
be  in  the  same  decayed  condition  as  the  drain, 
and  which  may  be  better  comprehended  by 
stating  that  the  bricks  were  easily  lifted  from 
their  beds  without  any  the  least  force;  so 
that  any  fluid  could  readily  pass  through  the 
work,  or,  as  was  the  case  when  first  opened, 
over  the  top  course  of  bricks  of  the  trap  into 
the  earth,  or  made  ground  immediately  under 
and  adjoining  the  end  wall  eastward,  this 
surface-drainage  being  caused  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  soil  in,  and  the  misconstruction  of, 
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Illustrations. 


SCULPTURE  RELIEF;  “MINING" 

'HI®.  «6°r°us  design  in  sculptural 
reliei  occupied  a  prominent  place 
on  the  wall  of  the  Lecture-Room 
-  —  at  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 

I  he  panel  represents  the  interior  of  a  gal 
lery  in  a  mine,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
panels  which  are  to  be  placed  on  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  Ball  room  in  the  Grosvenor 
Restaurant  at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Hodge  is  the  sculptor 
Another  of  the  panels  of  the  sam?  senes, 
entitled  “  Science  and  Art,”  is  illustrated  in 
our  issue  of  September  24,  1904. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  H.  A.  HUNT,  j 

This  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hunt,  the  eminent  surveyor,  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  F.  E. ‘  E.  Schenck.  who 
sends  us  the  following  notes  on  his  work « 

“  The  design  of  this  memorial  is  in  the 
style  of  the  French  XVIth  century,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  chief  interests  in  the  life  of  the  late  I 
Mr.  Hunt.  In  the  centre  is  a  medallion  por-  I 
trait ;  his  great  interest  in  the  Church  is  j 
symbolised  by  the  cross  in  gold,  and  the 
patron  saint  of  his  particular  church  (St.  ( 
Margaret)  in  the  niche  above. 

The  two  spandrils  in  low  relief  illustrate,  ] 
on  the  left,  teaching,  and  on  the  right,  his 
profession,  surveying.  The  seated  figure 
below  in  high  relief  represents  literature.  * 
thus  symbolising  his  great  interest  in  educa-  j 
tion.  The  two  coats  of  arms  in  colour  are 
those  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  City  of  West-  ! 
minster.  The  insignia  of  the  Freemasons  ■ 
denote  his  connexion  with  that  order. 

The  figures  are  in  bronze,  and  the  frame  is 
in  oak,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  board- 
room  of  the  Westminster  School,  S3,  Palace- 
street.” 

We  may  observe  that  Mr.  Schenck  has  taken 
what  we  think  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  best  | 
course  in  a  personal  monument— he  has 
avoided  the  aesthetic  difficulty  of  the  realistic 
figure  in  modem  dress,  which  has  been  a  _ 
stumbling-block  to  so  many  sculptors;  and  | 
confined  the  portraiture  to  a  head  only  in  a 
medallion,  filling  up  the  remainder  of  the 
sculpturesque  design  with  symbolical  figures 
and  emblems. 


WORKS  BY  MR.  R.  S.  LORIMER, 
A.R.S.A. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Lorimer,  four  oi 
which  refer  to  one  work,  “  Pit-Kerro,  an 
old  house  recently  altered  and  to  some 
extent  restored.  ,  „  . 

The  illustration  lettered  “A  shorn  « 
Entrance  Lodge,  Pit-Kero.  B  »«» 
view  of  the  house  from  the  garden, 
the  door  to  the  chapel.  E  »  » 
Kerro  old  tower  as  restored. 

“  D  ”  is  the  South  African  War  Manna! 
erected  at  Alloa. 

The  “A.R.I.B.A,"  ,  i,d 

name  on  the  P1*16,,1?  ST? ’Mfr.  Ww 
also  have  added  A.it.b.A.,  t  , 
being  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  • 
Academy. 
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Mr.  Lorimer  sends  us  the  following  notes 
on  the  work 

“  Pit-Kerro,  Forfarshire. 

The  original  house  of  Pit-Kerro  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  oblong,  with  stair  turret  at  the 
back,  as  shown  restored  at  E.  About 
seventy  years  ago  the  house  was  brought  into 
line  with  the  taste  of  the  period  by  having 
the  steep  roofs  and  upper  part  of  the  angle 
turrets  demolished. 

The  house  was  then  covered  with  a  low- 
pitched  roof,  with  the  upper  windows  below 
the  wall  head.  The  floor  levels  were  also 
tampered  with.  The  pediments  of  the 
original  dormer  windows  were  found  broken 
up  and  built  into  the  modern  wall  head. 

A  few  years  ago  this  roof  was  removed 
and  the  walls  taken  down  to  about  the  level 
of  the  corbelling  of  the  turrets.  The  upper 
portion  was  then  built,  and  the  house  other¬ 
wise  added  to,  as  shown. 

The  chapel,  the  door  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  *  C,’  is  approached  from 
the  ground  floor  corridor.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  a  fall  in  the  ground  to  sink  the 
chapel  floor  some  5  ft.,  thus  gaining  con- 
'siderable  height  in  the  ceiling.  The  figure 
oyer  the  door  is  of  wood,  painted  and 
gilded,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clow, 

,  of  Edinburgh. 

‘A’  shows  the  new  entrance  lodge,  etc., 
at  Pit-Kerro.  The  ironwork  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hadden,  of  Edinburgh. 


The  architect’s  aim  has  been  to  meet  the 
demands  of  modern  shopkeepers  for  exten¬ 
sive  window  space  by  such  constructional 
methods  as  should  express  themselves,  and 
should  impart  a  simplicity  and  directness  to 
the  treatment  of  the  design. 

Increased  area  of  shop  front  is  gained  by 
the  introduction  of  bays,  which  also  lend 
themselves  to  the  grouping  of  the  several 
classes  of  goods  offered  for  sale  in  more 
effective  display  than  is  commonly  attained 
by  the  haphazard  commingling  of  various 
descriptions  of  articles  behind  a  single  sheet 
of  glass  in  one  plane. 

The  stonework  is  to  be  Portland  stone, 
the  woodwork  teak,  and  the  windows  filled 
in  with  lead  glazing,  in  teak-wood  and 
wrought-iron  frames,  excepting  the  shop 
front,  which  is  to  be  filled  in  with  plate-glass, 
in  teak-wood  framing. 

Spaces  are  arranged  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  notifying  the  names  and 
businesses  of  the  shopkeepers,  to  be  formed 
in  mosaic;  and  these  panels,  it  is  hoped,  will 
impart  a  decorative  effect  to  the  construction 
of  the  building,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
more  usual  signboard  after-thoughts. 

The  floors  and  roof  are  to  be  formed 
with  steel  joists  and  concrete,  the  former 
covered  with  wood-block  paving,  and  the 
latter  with  vulcanite. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  3,514Z. 

T.  Myddelton  Shallcross. 


South  African  War  Memorial,  Alloa. 

‘D’  shows  a  war  memorial  recently  erected 
at  Alloa.  The  group  was  modelled  and 
carved  by  Mr.  Birnie-Rhind,  R.S.A.,  and  the 
whole  monument  executed  in  Prudham 
stone. 


ST,  MARTIN’S  CHURCH,  WORCESTER. 
The  illustration  shows  the  exterior  view 
r  the  south-east  of  the  proposed  new 
Church  of  St.  Martin’s.  Worcester.  The  main 
object  of  the  design  has  been  to  get  a  lofty 
na  effective  building  that  would  accommo- 
ate  about  900  adults  at  a  very  reasonable 
s ,  and  to  trust  to  the  general  grouping 
£tPr0P0rfci0n’  rather  than  to  de<>ail,  for 


DESIGN  FOR  HOUSE,  No.  68,  SLOANE- 
STREET. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Filkins,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy, 
shows  the  front  of  an  intended  rebuilding 
of  a  house  as  No.  68,  Sloane-street.  The 
plans  were  all  made,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
7,000Z. ;  but  owing  to  legal  difficulties  the 
scheme  fell  through. 

The  elevation  was  to  be  in  red  brick  with 
Portland  stone  dressings,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  green  Westmorland  slates. 

The  front  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  simple 
street  architecture,  not  without  a  character  of 
its  own. 


COMPETITION , 


form  of  fciie  Plan  is  a  nav< 
V, A  £ng  31  ft-.  wide-  divided  into  fiv 

J  ciu0..  P^cessional  passages  are  place 
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of  the  church,  the  principa' 
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hammer  dre?liS  1  intended  to  be  used  are 
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®0PS  IN  A  PROVINCIAL  TOWN. 
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Drill  Hall,  Bijry,  Lancs. — In  the  recent 
competition  among  architects  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  drill  hall  at  Bury  the 
following  awards  have  been  made,  viz. 
First  premium,  Mr.  A.  Hopkinson,  Bury ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Willoughby,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester.  The  estimated  outlay  will  be 
about  10,000Z. 

- »  -»  • - 

IBooks. 

Waverley  Abbey.  By  Harold  Brakspear, 
F.S.A.  (Guildford  :  The  Surrey  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society.  1905.) 

This  most  interesting  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  planning  and 
arrangement  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  is  the 
outcome  of  four  years’  patient  digging  and 
measuring,  and  interspersed  among  the  pages 
of  descriptive  notes  are  a  large  number  of 
photographs  and  plans.  A  complete  plan 
of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  the  monas¬ 
tery,  so  far  as  any  traces  have  been  found, 
coloured  to  show  the  differences  in  date  of 
the  various  parts,  is  inserted  in  a  pocket  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  and  is  in  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  amount  of  care,  time,  and 
labour  that  has  been  expended  upon  this 
work  of  exploration.  The  beautiful  situation, 
and  the  picturesque  ruins  situated  near  the 
bank  of  the  Wey  a  few  miles  south  of  Fam- 
ham,  were  known  to  many.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  1898  that  steps  were  taken,  with 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  owner  of  the 
land,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  foundations 
of  the  church  and  monastery.  This  particular 
establishment  derives  a  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  monastery  of 
the  Cistercian  order  built  in  England,  an 
order  that  was  subsequently  to  build  some  of 
the  finest  monastic  churches  in  the  country. 
The  first  church  at  Waverley,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  Mr.  Brakspear  has  unearthed, 
was  a  building  of  the  simplest  possible 
character,  a  long  and  narrow  nave,  without 
aisles,  a  shallow  presbytery,  and  transepts 
with  a  single  chapel  in  each  arm.  A  portion 
of  the  nave  was  occupied  by  the  choir  stalls 
and  pulpitum.  Surrounding  the  cloister  (on 
the  south  side  of  the  church)  were  the  usual 


conventual  buildings,  the  frater  having  been 
apparently,  in  the  first  instance,  parallel  with 
the  church,  as  it  was  at  Cleeve  Abbey,  in 
Somersetshire,  when  rebuilt  in  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  period.  In  later  years,  the  frater 
followed  the  almost  universal  arrangement 
and  position  of  the  Cistercian  plan,  and  was 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  church  and 
with  the  cloister  walk,  from  which  it  was 
approached. 

In  1203  a  new  church  was  begun,  and 
records  in  the  “Annals  of  Waverley”  have 
fortunately  preserved  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  works.  To  enable  the  early  church  to 
be  used  for  service  until  its  grander  successor 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  consecration,  the 
foundations  of  the  new  church  were  laid 
sufficiently  far  north  and  east  to  clear  it 
almost  entirely.  The  north  wall  of  the  old 
nave  was  to  become  the  south  wall  of  the  new 
nave,  or  rather  its  aisle,  and  the  only  altera¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  old  church  was  a 
shortening  of  its  presbytery,  for  the  chapels, 
three  in  number,  of  the  new  south  transept. 
This  interesting  example  of  enlargement  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Brakspear  in  a  plan  on 
page  22.  In  1278  the  new  church  “  was 
hallowed  in  honour  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  by  Dan  Nicholas,  of 
Ely,  Bishop  of  Winchester.”  Hardly  less 
interesting,  and  considerably  more  compli¬ 
cated,  are  the  various  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  that  were  made  in  the  conventual  build¬ 
ings  surrounding  the  cloister,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  monastery  within  the  precinct. 
All  are  carefully  described  by  Mr.  Brakspear, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  interest¬ 
ing  descriptions  and  plans.  The  gable  of  the 
dorter  still  stands  overlooking  the  Wey,  and 
the  vaulted  Lay  Brothers  frater  is  still  fairly 
perfect,  and  has  an  elegant  vaulted  roof. 
There  is  but  little  else  now  visible  above 
ground,  and  the  excavated  portions  have  had 
to  be  filled  in  again.  Excellent  photographs, 
however,  are  given  of  the  chief  portions  dis¬ 
covered,  and  these,  together  with  the  plans, 
and  the  very  clear  and  concise  descriptions 
will  give  the  intending  visitor  a  good  idea 
of  the  former  extent  of  the  buildings,  and 
also  form  a  book  of  very  considerable  and 
permanent  value  to  all  interested  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  record  of  the  planning  of  our 
monastic  institutions. 


Southwark :  The  Cathedral  and  See.  By 
George  Worley.  (London :  Geo.  Bell  & 
Sons.  1905.) 

The  new  diocese  of  Southwark,  having _  been 
formed  out  of  portions  of  the  existing 
dioceses  of  Rochester  and  Winchester,  the  fine 
Church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  London  Bridge,  is  now  added  to  the  list 
of  our  English  cathedrals,  and  is  the  subject 
of  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Bell’s 
series.  In  1540  the  Priory,  to  which  the 
church  was  attached,  was  dissolved,  and  in 
1614  “  the  church  was  purchased  .  .  • 

from  James  I.  for  the  sum  of  800Z.”  The 
building  was  after  this  apparently  allowed  to 
get  into  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The  vaulted 
stone  roof  of  the  nave  had  already  fallen  in 
the  second  half  of  the  XVth  century,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  one  in  oak.  The  Lady 
chapel  had  become  a  bakehouse,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  a  stable.  Galleries  were  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century.  In 
1838  the  nave,  or  what  remained  of  it(>  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  brick,  and  this 
hideous  structure  remained  until  1889,  when 
it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  nave  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  July,  1890,  and  the  building 
completed  within  seven  years. 

The  details  and  points  of  interest  have  all 
been  fully  considered  and  described  in  the 
letterpress,  an  excellent  ground-plan  is  given 
of  the  building,  and  numerous  photographs 
of  the  building  as  it  is,  and  reproductions  of 
old  engravings.  Tn  the  foundations  of  the 
original  nave,  a  plan  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Builder,  April  11,  1891,  the  second 
pair  of  columns  from  the  west  are  shown 
considerably  larger  than  the  others.  The 
new  nave  has  its  columns  of  equal  diameter, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  new  work  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lines  of  the  old  work  as  closely  as 
was  possible.  Among  the  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions  are  photographs  of  the  wooden  bosses 
from  the  old  nave  (now  in  the  north  tran¬ 
sept),  and  of  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Beaufort 
in  the  south  transept. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Cassell’s  Building  Construction;  comprising 
notes  on  materials,  processes,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  practice.  By  Professor  Henry 
Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.  (London :  Cassell  & 
Co.) 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  deal,  as  a  rule,  rather 
with  popular  than  with  scientific  publica¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams  as 
the  author  of  this  serial  publication  seems  a 
guarantee  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  work,  of 
scientific  value ;  though,  from  the  opening 
paragraph  in  which  building  construction  is 
referred  to  as  “  a  subject  of  universal 
interest,”  one  may  conclude  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  also  for  the  general  reader. 

In  the  introductory  notes  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  diagrams  that  will  be  used  in  the 
series  a  special  form  of  sectional  shading  has 
been  adopted  and  is  to  be  adhered  to,  for 
each  material  presented  key  specimens  are 
given.  This  is  a  good  idea,  but  not  quite 
complete ;  it  would  surely  have  been  possible 
to  have  invented  two  separate  shadings  for 
two  such  different  materials  as  “brass  and 
brickwork,”  and  two  separate  ones  for  “  steel 
and  stone,”  instead  of  making  one  shading 
serve  for  both.  This  may  be  thought  *  a 
trifling  matter;  only,  when  the  system  was 
adopted,  why  not  make  it  complete?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams  suggests  that  diagrams  are  more 
useful  than  small  models  in  building  con¬ 
struction  classes;  models  to  a  small  scale, 
he  says,  “show  no  more  than  a  diagram 
can  show,  and  are  generally  incorrect  in.  some 
particulars,  especially  in  the  fastenings.” 
This  is  quite  true  (the  latter  remark 
especially),  yet  we  think  they  are  of  value  as 
supplementary  to  diagrams,  in  enabling  a 
student  more  fully  to  grasp  the  actual  re¬ 
lation  of  parts. 

The  publication  is  in  small  .  “  Parts,”  at 
3d.  each ;  we  are  not  informed  in  how  many 
Parts  it  is  to  be  completed,  a  statement  which 
should  be  (and  generally  is)  given  at  the  out¬ 
set'  of  a  serial  publication.  The  present 
portion  deals  in  a  very  practical  manner 
with  the  subject  of  “  Timber  used  in 
building  construction  ” ;  giving  shipping 
marks,  methods  of  conversion,  directions 
for  selection,  diagrams  of  the  most 
usual  and  important  kinds  of  defect,  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  important  rudimentary 
information  stated  with  practical  brevity  and 
clearness.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter,  on 
the  same  plan,  on  “Iron  and  Steel  used  in 
building  construction.” 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  single 
issue  this  seems  likely  to  be  a  useful 
practical  publication  issued  at  a  very  low 
price.  When  it  is  complete  we  may  have 
more  to  say  of  it. 


Odd  Time  Tables.  By  H.  W.  Andras, 
F.I.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Provident  Life 
Office.  (London  :  C.  &  E.  Layton.) 

These  tables  show  the  number  of  odd  weeks 
and  days  from  any  date  to  the  next  quarter- 
day,  and  the  proportion  of  yearly  amounts 
for  the  odd  time.  The  tables,  are  two,  one 
for  weeks  and  one  for  days,  giving  the  pro¬ 
portional  fractional  of  small  sums  per  year, 
beginning  at  6d.  and  ending  at  100Z. 
Decimals  of  pence  are  given.  The  amounts 
are  said  to  be  “  calculated  by  C.  &  E.  Layton’s 
improved  arithmometer,”  but  we  presume 
that  Mr.  Andras’s  name  and  position  count 
for  part  of  the  claim  on  the  reader’s  con¬ 
fidence.  The  tables  are  likely  to  be  very  useful 
to  those  who  have  to  deal  largely  in  payments 
for  odd  periods,  and  are  also  useful  for  calcu¬ 
lating  insurance  premiums. 

- - 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 

Garden  City  and  Agriculture.  By 
Thomas  Adams.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Is.) 


Compensation  Award,  Charing  Cross-road, 
W.C. — As  umpire  in  the  case  of  “  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  v.  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and 
Hampstead  Railway  Company,”  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bousfield  (of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bousfield)  has 
made  an  award  of  1 1 ,0702.  in  respect  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  sale  of  Nos.  42-4-6.  Charing  Cross-road, 
for  a  station  of  the  new  tube  railway  near  Cran- 
bourn-street.  The  valuations  ranged  from  about 
7,300 1.  to  15,0002.,  and  Mr.  B.  I’ Anson  Breach 
and  Mr.  L.  R.  Vigors  acted  as  arbitrators  for  the 
claimant  and  the  company  respectively.  Mr. 
Pilditch,  surveyor  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  property 
in  London,  Mr.  James  Green,  and  Mr.  Rowden 
acted  as  experts  for  the  claimant. 


The  Leeds  Fireclay  Company  send  us  a 
handsome  album  showing  views  of  the  in¬ 
teriors  in  Messrs.  Waterhouse  &  Sons’  large 
and  well-known  building  for  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  in  Holbom.  The  Bur- 
mantofts  faience  appears  to  have  been  used 
almost  throughout  the  interior  of  this  large 
building ;  and  the  series  of  photographs  show 
how  it  can  be  used  both  for  a  permanent  and 
washable  interior  decoration,  and  for  forming 
a  clean  and  bright  lining  to  such  situations 
as  corridors,  stairs,  engine-rooms,  etc.  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  its  most  valuable 
application,  for  the  facility  for  producing 
elaborate  architectural  ornament  in  this 
material  has  been  carried,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  rather  too  far;  while  to  obtain  .a 
permanent  and  durable  clean  wall-surface  in 
a  room  for  practical  purposes  (with  some 
massing  of  plain  colour  if  desired)  is  an 
advantage  of  which  no  one  can  have  any 
doubt.  The  album  is,  however,  an  interest¬ 
ing  souvenir  of  what  is  in  many  ways  a  re¬ 
markable  building,  and  the  photographs  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  that  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  most  careful  and  finished  manner. 

We  have  received  from  Falk,  Stadelmann, 
&  Co.,  of  Farringdon-road,  London,  a 
catalogue  of  the  “Aureola”  Luminous  Elec¬ 
trical  Radiators.  The  special  feature  of  these 
radiators  is  the  highly -burnished  copper  re- 
flectoT.  This  reflector  is  easily  kept  bright 
and  clean  by  means  of  a  dry  cloth.  The  large 
radiators  have  two  switches,  so  that  the  heat 
can  be  regulated.  Where  electric  power  can 
be  had  cheaply  this  method  of  heating  can  be 
advantageously  employed.  The  freedom 
from  dust  has  a  distinct  hygienic  value,  and 
the  decorations  and  furniture  keep  clean 
much  longer  than  when  cOal  fires  are  used. 

We  have  received  from  A.  P.  Lundberg, 
of  Liverpool-road ,  London,  a  catalogue  of 
electrical  accessories.  The  catalogue  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  as  many  novelties  are 
described.  A  clear  description  _  is  given  of 
the  system  of  intermediate  wiring,  and  the 
proper  method  of  installing  it  is  pointed  out. 
The  duplex  tumbler  switch  for  controlling  a 
two-filament  lamp,  or  for  changing  over  to 
another  circuit,  should  prove  useful.  We 
can  recommend  the  catalogue  to  all  interested 
in  house  wiring. 

Messrs.  John  Bryden  &  Sons  send  us  a  neat 
little  catalogue  in  which  particulars  and 
prices  are  given  of  dinner  service,  luggage, 
and  goods  lifts  of  simple  design  for  hand 
operation.  The  writer  of  this  price  list  has 
not  attempted  to  turn  it  into  a  scientific 
treatise  of  persuasive  character.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  stuck  closely  to  business, 
and  gives  nothing  more  than  the  practical 
details  which  are  likely  to  be  appreciated  by 
busy  professional  men  and  intending 
purchasers.  ^  _ 


Corresponbence. 


THE  CHEAP  COTTAGE. 

Sir, — There  has  been  of  late  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  both  correspondence  and 
review  on  the  subject  of  workmen’s  cottages, 
and  especially  on  the  so-called  “  cheap  ”  150Z. 
kind ;  but  to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that 
architects  have  not  keenly  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
evidence  of  the  many  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  published  in  the  professional  journals 
during  the  last  forty  years.  The  old  axiom 
that  what  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing  is  true 
of  this  matter  as  of  many  others,  and  “  cheap  ” 
things  as  a  rule  are  generally  “  nasty,” 
more  or  less.  There  is  very  little  novelty  in 
either  the  plans  or  elevations  of  those  at 
Letchworth,  excellent  though  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  scheme  which  has  produced  them  may 
pave  the  way  not  only  for  further  develop¬ 
ment,  but  also  for  an  arrival  at  some  tangible 
agreement  with  local  governing  bodies,  which 
seem  to  block  the  way  at.  present.  to  what 
has  become  an  urgent  public  necessity.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  be  non-existent  at  Letch¬ 
worth. 

The  limit  of  150Z.  is  indeed  low  if  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  and  everywhere,  which  does 
not  thus  far  appear  to  be  proven.  In  my 
own  experience  that  amount  has  been  quoted 
as  a  constant  in  a  neighbourhood  where  cost 
of  bricks,  haulage,  etc.,  makes  it  an  im- 
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crfeir  a*  dou 

once  is  a  factor  that  fr''  ^ 

and  the  fact  that  so 

men  are  concerned  about  it  S'.«  W 

no  one  is  prepared  to  aE„, 

miracles  in  the  nutter.  •*  Wk 

cheap  cottage  is  one  that.  'r*  H 

comfortable  to  live  in,  wind  aH*  “ll 

pleasing  without  being 

cost  oi  upkeep  as  small  „  0us’ “4  fe 

sistently  with  Pfair  usage  to 

be  added  due  coJdet*0,^^ 

retu  Th  t0? 

on  the  land  is  ever  to  be  brS,w21 
This  is  well  worthy  the  efforts  „f  k!*M 
fession,  and  I  do  not  think  th,vj..5.j 
of  it  or,  under  reasonable  MditJdl 
unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  it  ’  *1 
1  tail  to  see  a  reason  for  whitaJad*,! 
brick  building  externally  i  it  cannot  mSftt  t 
warmer,  drier,  more  beautiful,  mote  i  1 
or  more  truthful,  and  mast  eon  JS 
quire  to  be  done  again,  and  that 
money. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris,  F.R.I.B.A  1 


GARDEN  CITY  PRIZE  COTTAGE. 

Sir —With  reference  to  the  successful 
for  the  1502.  cottage  for  the  above,  published  S 
your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.,  I  venture  to  thjj 
that  this  excellent  design  could  be  improvw 
and  made  still  more  valuable,  and  1  take  th® 
liberty  of  enclosing  herewith  a  sketch  plan  show! 
ing  my  suggestions.  These  you  trill  notjJ 
consist  of  the  following 

The  lobby  leading  into  the  living-room  J 
dispensed  with,  and  the  entrance  to  the  cotianl 
is  arranged  in  the  orthodox  way ; 

The  pantry  or  larder  is  placed  in  the  living.^ 


Scale  or  Feet 


I  consider  it  would  he  mote  comvnio 
ihe  scullery ;  .  ,  -  tJ 

able  copper  is  shown  » jj** 

put  into  th.  bath 

arrangement  of  the  pa  .  „ 
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As  the  expense  of  the  lobby  is  avoided,  and 
straight  stairs  are  used  in  place  of  winders,  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  these  two  items,  which 
would  pay  for  the  bath,  and  therefore  the 
cottage  could  be  built  at  the  same  cost  as  in  the 
original  design. 

I  trust  these  suggestions  maj*  be  of  some  value 
in  helping  forward  a  solution  of  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  question.  Ernest  Ferry. 

I  HOVE  LIBRARY  COMPETITION. 

Snt, — I  am  sure  everyone  connected  with  this 
competition  is  indebted  to  you  for  making 
public  the  peculiar  and  unsatisfactory  turn 
events  have  taken  in  connexion  with  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  assessor  rather  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  degrees  of  excellence 
in  these  matters,  and  a  competition  of  this  size 
is  not  likely  to  attract  the  leaders  of  the 
(profession.  Among  seventy  competitors  there 
must  be  some  fair  designs  at  least,  to  put  it  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  and  considering  the  amount  of 
labour  and  expense  (the  latter  must  reach  several 
idreds  of  pounds)  these  designs  represent, 
bes  seem  very  hard  and  churlish  to  withhold 
premiums. 

[  Competitions  very  properly  are  the  means 
longst  other  things  of  bringing  young  members 
the  profession  to  the  front,  and  their  efforts 
this  case  cannot  surely  be  such  utter  rubbish 
*  not  to  deserve  some  acknowledgment  and 
pcouragement.  There  was  no  onus  on  the 
Hove  Corporation  to  carry  out  any  of  the  designs, 
only  to  award  the  premiums. 

I  The  result  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  Hove 
^Corporation,  as  after  much  time  and  expense 
has  been  given  to  the  affair  they  have  no  designs 
hey  can  appropriate.  It  also  discredits  the 
nstitute  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  Hove 
Corporation  issued  excellent  conditions  in  accord- 
snee  with  the  Institute  regulations  ;  so  far  as 
I  know  they  did  all  they  ought  to  do,  and  in  a 
stisfactory  manner.  They  have  gone  to  the 
'resident  himself  for  an  award,  and  the  upshot 
!  the  whole  thing  is  a  fiasco.  I  was  reading  the 

rither  day  of  a  similar  case. 
lyVeryone  admits  the  Institute  has  done  a  very 
“leat  deal  to  improve  competitions,  and  no  one 
B  reasonably  object  to  their  conducting  them 
Jr?  phiced  in  their  hands  in  the  way  they 
wink  best.  But  I  submit  it  is  unreasonable  and 
undesirable  to  render  a  competition  null  and 
1  beeaa3e  the  assessor  happens  to  be  at  the 
Bp-top  of  the  profession  (may  I  say,  most 
offiervedly  so?),  and  does  not  think  the  designs 
,  e  very  best  that  can  be  produced, 
tonsidering  the  very  singular  and  imprece- 
fett  nature  of  the  award,  surely  the  least  that 
»e  done  is  to  provide  each  competitor  with  a 
of  the  assessor’s  report  and  to  publicly 
f  m  ^i"118’ as  promised  ir>  the  conditions. 

0  •  Mr.  Belcher  will  see  his  way  to  have  this 
competitors  look  to  him  for  assistance. 

Another  Competitor. 


(AYLESBURY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

A-?*0  letter  in  your  last  issue  referring 
■  Aylesbury  Schools  Competition  raises  a 
LT , 0  Sreat  importance.  When  an  assessor 
jtn?11  aPP°inted  by  the  President  of  the 
eonfM  °omPetitors  ought  at  least  to  feel 
(to  design  selected  will  be  the 

nd  fin  !ulfils  mosb  closely  the  conditions 
«»-  „'vn  by  fche  promoters.  Unfortunately 
lqnlnwi  d°  S0,  The  Aylesbury  case  is  not 
Ktntn  r  one-  The  Rochester  Technical 

ffi!nnAr  o0mPeUtl0n  was  assessed  in  a  similar 
to  sea  tL*  y  lt  is  tke  brst  duty  of  an  assessor 

tel..,  .  ;“e  conditions  of  the  competition  are 
£ ,th®  de8ign  sent  in,  and,  other  things 
■g*  quai,  to  give  the  preference  to  designs 
f  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
I  Thi  t  l0r  the  sum  allowed  8 

P  tterdspHU^e  C°Uncil  mVst  866  that  more  care 
|tt  .  in.  fcne  appointment  of  assessors, 
P  comnPt;rPerience  wiU  soon  teach  promoters 
B^pehtions  not  to  be  so  rash  as  to  bind 
[  C'S  to  accept  their  awards. 

Another  A.R.I.B.A. 


asvmms  board. 

B  the  meebing  of  the  managers 

E  Saturday PL«tfan  A3ylums  District  was  held 
io.nl,  vZri'p1  uWe®k  at  the  offices  of  the 
PKff  Embankment,  E.C. 
head  was  n  Among  the  correspondence 

Kttd  W[tu  °tter  from  the  Local  Government 
Knrnodationffo  a  Pr°Posal  to  provide 
Etoital  o*  n  ‘or  coal  and  coks  at  the  Southern 
P»ate  a  hJA  of,  860Z-  stating  that  so 
P“letter  was  8  10ulcl  not  be  necessary. 

!  I  ocal  r«eiTed  to  the  Works  Committee. 
KorisW  ltvr°Vre^m?nt  Board  also  wrote 
P  additions  at  Mi n  2 0,Tng  works— Alterations 
P  Asylum  .  '“Mffifield  ;  sewage  works,  Leaves- 
Wtnx  aud’  KYl8lollTTof  fire  exits  at  South 
NEfboilaSo^r.u  Hospitals;  and  the  re- 
Nwont  at  the  park  Hospital. 

Wotted  lha;  um-  Tho  Works  Committee 

4l“factoriIv  comE»riB/i?"lley  &  Batstone  had 

pleted  their  contract  for  electric 


wiring,  fire-alarms,  etc.,  at  this  asylum,  at  a  total 
cost  of  2.383Z.  2s.  Id.,  the  contract  having  been 
for  2.444L,  the  extras  including  the  wiring  of 
the  chapel,  boiler-house,  and  laundry.  The 
Committee  submitted  an  estimate,  arrived  at  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  of  200Z.  for 
the  erection  of  a  porter’s  lodge  at  the  asylum. 

Joyce  Oreen  Hospital. — Having  failed  to  find  a 
varnish  capable  of  resisting  sulphur  fumes,  the 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  authorised 
the  omission  of  the  internal  varnishing  from  the 
contract  of  Mr.  V/.  J.  Simns  &  Sons  for  cleaning 
and  painting  works  at  this  hospital. 

South  Eastern  Hospital. — The  Committee 
reported  having  approved  a  plan,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  &  Sons,  for  additional 
coal  storage  and  a  pump  and  heater  room  at  this 
hospital.  It  was  agreed  to  provide  a  tramroad 
for  heavy  traffic  at  the  hospital,  at  a  cost  of  650Z. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XVI. 

Chimneys  ( continued ). 

N  the  formulae  given  last  week  we 
have  a  set  of  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  rules  giving  results  that 
are  approximately  correct  for 
chimneys  connected  with  boiler  flues  of 
moderate  length  and  used  under  almost  any 
conditions,  apart  from  those  arising  out  of 
mismanagement  of  the  boiler  or  faulty  con¬ 
struction  of  the  boiler  setting  and  main  flue. 

Examination  of  formula  (16)  will  show 
that  in  any  given  installation  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  variation  in  the  theoretical 
velocity  of  the  cold  air  and  of  the  hot  gases 
is  to  be  found  in  differences  of  temperature. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  cases  stated 
below,  where  the  values  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  densities  given  in  Table 
XVIII. 

(а)  Reduction  of  the  external  temperature 
improves  the  draught  if  the  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  remains  unaltered. 

Example  (15). — 

Outer  Chimney  /D  -  /D  —  d  /'D\ 
Air.  Gasesi.  V~D” )  D  \d ) 

Deg.  F.  Deg.  F. 

62  600  0-507  0-712  2  022 

32  600  0-535  0*731  2-158 

(б)  Reduction  of  the  external  temperature 
accompanied  by  reduction  of  the  internal 
temperature  impairs  the  draught  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
proportionately  to  that  of  the  chimney  gases. 

Example  (16). — 

Outer  Chimney  (T>  -  d\  a/D  -  d  (D\ 

Air.  Gases.  V  D  /  V  D-  [S  J 

Deg.  F.  Deg.  F. 

62  600  0-507  0712  2-028 

32  600  0-487  0  697  1  949 

(c)  Increase  of  the  external  temperature 
unaccompanied  by  increase  of  the  internal 
temperature  reduces  the  draught,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  establishments 
the  demand  for  steam  is  far  less  in  hot  than 
in  cold  weather,  and  where  this  happens  the 
reduction  in  the  draught  power  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance. 

Example  (17). —  ’ 


Outer 

Air. 

Chimney 

Gases. 

/D  —  d> 
v  D  > 

'  D 

Deg.  F. 

Deg.  F. 

62 

600 

0-507 

0-712 

92 

600 

0-479 

0-692 

2-028 
1-918 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  the 
variations  caused  by  differences  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  still  smaller  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
hot  gases  in  the  chimney  than  upon  the  head. 

Example  (18). — Applying  the  figures  in 
Example  (16)  to  a  chimney  100  ft.  high,  we 
have  the  following  results  by  formulas  (9) 
and  (23)  : — 

Headl  in  inches  of  water. 

For  62  deg.  and  600  deg. 

Ji2  =  1Q0  (0-507  x  0-01466)  =  0-743  in. 

For  32  deg.  and  500  deg. 
h2  =  100  (0-487  x  0-01466)  0-714  in. 

Theoretical  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

For  62  deg,  and  600  deg. 
v  =  66-1  ^0-743  x  (2-028)  =  115  ft.  per  sec. 

For  32  deg,  and  500  deg. 
v  =  66-1  -s/ 0-714  x  (1-949)  =  109  ft.  per  sec. 

As  the  actual  velocities  would  be  about 
one-fifth  of  these  values,  the  difference  is 
little  more  than  1  ft.  per  second,  probably 


less  than  the  differences  of  velocity  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  daily 
variations  of  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  ordinary  working  is  concerned 
general  rules  such  as  formulas  (35)  to  (39) 
may  safely  be  used  for  the  design  of  chim¬ 
neys.  If  the  boiler  flues  are  beyond  the 
average  length,  or  otherwise  present  more 
than  the  average  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
the  gases,  special  calculations  should  be 
made.  The  same  course  may  also  be  fol¬ 
lowed  when  the  flues  are  exceptionally  short 
and  present  very  little  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  the  gases. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  place  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  applying  an  economiser  at 
the  foot  of  a  chimney,  thereby  reducing  the- 
internal  temperature  from,  say,  600  deg.  to- 
350  deg. 

Example  (19). — We  will  assume  the 
economiser  is  to  be  applied  to  a  chimney, 
100  ft.  high,  connected  with  a  boiler  in- 
which  900  lb.  of  coal  are  burned  per  hour. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  practical 
velocities  may  be  computed  by  formula  (27), 
substituting  therein  the  theoretical  velocities 
for  600  deg.  and  350  deg.  as  given  in- 
Table  XXII. 

Thus  we  get 

For  gases  at  600  deg. 

va  —  115*8  x  0-2  ==  23-16  ft.  per  sec. 

For  gases  at  350  deg. 

va  =  74  x  0-2  =  14-8  ft.  per  sec. 

These  figures  show  that  the  actual  velocity 
is  reduced  by  8-36  ft.  per  second,  but  against 
this  we  have  compensation  from  two  distinct 
sources. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coal  consumption 
should  be  considerably  reduced.  Let  us 
take  the  saving  at  20  per  cent.,  leaving  the- 
net  consumption  at  900  x  (1  —  0-2)  =  720  lb. 
per  hour.  This  means  that  the  air  supply 
will  be  proportionately  reduced.  Taking  the 
quantity  at  24  lb.  per  pound  of  coal,  we 
have  only  (720  x  24)  =  17,280  lb.  per  hour 
with  the  economiser,  instead  of  (900  x  24)  = 
21,600  lb.  per  hour  without  the  economiser. 

In  the  second  place,-  the  volume  of  the  hot 
gases  will  be  reduced  with  the  temperature 
from  640  cubic  ft.  to  489  cubic  ft.  per  pound- 
of  coal. 

Consequently  the  total  volume  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  chimney  is  (728  x  489)  = 
356,000  cubic  ft.  per  hour  with  the  econo¬ 
miser,  instead  of  (900  x  640)  =  576,000  cubic 
ft.  per  hour  without  the  economiser,  or 
98  cubic  ft.  per  second  in  one  case  and 
160  cubic  ft.  per  second  in  the  other. 

Assuming  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
chimney  to  be  3  ft.,  with  a  corresponding 
area  of.  say,  7  sq.  ft.,  the  velocity  actually 
required  will  be  '98  -4-  7)  —  14  ft.  per  second 
or  0-8  ft.  less  than  the  velocity  which  we 
have  already  seen  the  chimney  is  capable  of 
providing. 

Without  the  economiser  the  required 
velocity  is  (ICO  -4-  7)  =  22-86  ft.  per  secord' 
or  0-3  ft.  less  than  that  actually  given  by 
the  chimney. 

The  net  upshot  of  these  figures  is  to  show 
that,  instead  of  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
chimney  for  carrying  away  the  gases  from 
the  boiler,  the  application  of  the  economiser 
may  actually  result  in  a  slight  improvement. 

Of  course,  some  extra  friction  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  economiser  in  the 
main  flue,  but  this  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  general  reduction  of  friction- 
through  the  whole  chimney  and  flue  system 
owing  to  the  lower  velocity  of  the  gases. 

We  now  see  that  for  ordinary  use 
sufficiently  exact  guidance  is  afforded  by  the 
four  equations 

*  0  X  0*08  _  area  for  a  given  coal  consump- 

(30 j  A  —  yg  —  tion  and  chimney  height. 

/Cx0-08\2_  heirhf  for  a  given  coal  con- 

(37)  ^  I  —  sumption andchimneyarea, 

C  x  0-18  velocity  for  a  given  coal  con- 

(38)  vR—  -j  =  sumption  ;  nd  chimney  area. 

(iim  n  A  -\/H  coal  consumption  for  a  given 

(39)  C  =  Q.Qg  ~  chimney  area  and  height. 

Table  XXIV.  has  been  calculated  by  these 
rules,  and  the  following  examples  will  show 
the  convenience  of  the  table  to  the  architect 
or  engineer  who  has  to  design  new  chimneys 
or  to  decide  upon  the  suitability  of  existing 
chimneys  for  duties  greater  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended. 
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Table  XXIV  —The  Proportions  and  Capacity  of  Chimneys.  Temperatures  of  the  Hot 
Gases  and  of  the  External  Air  585  deg.  and  62  deg.  F.  the  Length  of  the  Boiler 
Flues  Equal  to  the  Height  of  the  Chimney,  and  the  Air  Supply  about  li  lb.  per 


Pound  of  Coal. 


Height  of 
Chimney. 

_  x  0-08^ 


100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

l50 

155 

160 

165 

170 

175 

180 

185 

190 

395 

200 


Practical 

Velocity. 


.  =  (0^-8) 


ft.  per  sec. 
7-11 
8*64 
10-06 

11- 25 

12- 32 

13- 31 

14- 23 

15- 09 

15- 91 

16- 68 

17- 42 

18- 13 
18-82 

19- 48 

20- 12 

20- 74 

21- 34 

21- 93 

22- 50 

23- 04 

23- 58 

24- 12 

24- 64 

25- 15 

25- 65 

26- 10 
26-62 
27-09 
27-54 

27- 90 

28- 44 

28- 89 

29- 32 

29- 74 

30- 17 

30- 60 

31- 00 
31-41 
31-82 


Coal  per  sq.  ft.  of 
Area  at  Chimney 
Top.  _ 

o  =  (A 


.  0-08  ) 


lb.  per  hour. 
39-53 
48-40 
55-90 
62-50 
68-47 
73-96 
79-06 
83-86 
88-41 
92-70 
96-81 
100-78 
104-58 
108-25 
111-80 
115-24 
118-60 
121-83 
125-00 
128-01 
131-01 
134-02 
136-89 
139-76 
142-52 
145-14 
147-90 
150-51 
153-03 
155:50 
158-00 
160-52 
162-90 
165-25 


Area  of  Chimney  Top  per  lb.  of  Coal. 


.  =  /Gx_0*08\ 
V  yi  / 


167-64 


170-02 

172-27 


174-52 

176-76 


sq.  ft. 
0-0253 
0-0206 
0-0178 
0-0160 
0-0146 
0-0135 
0-0126 
0-0120 
0-0113 
0-0107 
0-0103 
0-0100 
0-0095 
0-0092 
0-0090 
0-0086 
0-0084 
0-0082 
0-0080 
0-0078 
0-0076 
0-0074 
0-0073 
0-0071 
0-0070 
0-0068 
0-0067 
0-0066 
0-0065 
0-0064 
0-0063 
0-0062 
0-0061 
0-0060 
0-0059 
0-0058 
0-0058 
0-0057 
0-0056 


sq.  in. 
3-643 
2-975 
2-576 
2-304 
2-103 
1-947 
1-821 
1-717 


1-553 

1-487 

1-429 

1-377 

1-330 

1-288 


1-214 

1-182 

1-152 

1-124 

1-094 

1-074 

1-053 


1-010 

0-992 

0-973 

0-956 

0-941 

0-929 

0-911 

0-897 

0-884 

0-871 

0-859 

0-849 

0-836 

0-825 

0-814 
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Example  (20). — A  chimney  is  required  for 
a  Lancashire  boiler,  24  ft.  long  by  7  ft. 
diameter,  having  a  grate  area  of  30  sq.  ft., 
and  in  which  it  is  intended  to  burn  14  lb. 
of  coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
The  height  of  the  chimney  must  not  be  less 
than  80  ft.,  this  dimension  being  fixed  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
district  where  the  chimney  is  to  be  built. 
See  if  this  height  will  be  sufficient,  and  find 
the  necessary  area  of  the  chimney. 

The  coal  consumption  is  (30  x  14)  =  420  lb. 
per  hour.  As  a  trial  the  minimum  height 
of  80  ft.  may  be  taken  to  represent  that  of 
the  chimney.  Opposite  80  ft.  in  Table 
XXIV.  we  find  in  column  4  that  each  pound 
of  coal  consumed  requires  a  chimney  area  of 
0-009  sq.  ft.  Hence,  to  bum  420  lb.  of  coal 
per  hour  the  area  of  a  chimney  80  ft.  high 
must  be  (420  x  0-009)  =  3-78  sq.  ft.  This 
being  a  suitable  area  for  the  height,  the 
diameter  of  the  chimney  top  will  be 
\/3*78  -4-  0*7854  =  2-2  ft.,  say,  2  ft.  3  in. 

Example  (21). — Assume  that  three  24-ft. 
by  7- ft.  Lancashire  boilers  are  to  be  installed 
instead  of  one,  as  in  the  preceding  example, 
and  that  two  of  these  boilers  will  be  in 
regular  service  at  the  same  time. 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  find  the  area  for  an 
80  ft.  chimney  would  be  (30  x  14  x  2)  x  0-009 
=  7 '56  sq.  ft.  This  area  represents  a  diameter 
■of  \/7'56  -4-  0*7854  g=  3T  ft.,  say,  3  ft.  3  in. 

If  preferred,  the  chimney  might  be  made 
•90  ft.  high,  the  area  would  then  be  (30  x  14  x  2) 
X  0-0084  =  7 "056  sq.  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
-/7-056  x  0-7854  =  3  ft. 


average  working  conditions  this  will  be  given 
by  a  chimney  95  ft.  high,  but  in  special 
cases  the  practical  velocity  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  formula  (24). 

Example  (24).— An  architect  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  build  a  new  wing  for  an  infir¬ 
mary,  to  increase  the  existing  heating 
system  by  2,000  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  surface, 
to  increase  the  existing  hot  water  supplies 
by  250  gals,  per  hour,  and  to  provide  for  an 
electric  light  installation  of  8,000  candle- 


Example  (22). — Required  the  possible  coal 
consumption  for  a  chimney  150  ft.  high 
measuring  4  ft.  square  at  the  top. 

By  Table  XXIV.  each  square  foot  of  area 
is  capable  of  carrying  away  the  gases  from 
153-03  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  and,  as  the  actual 
area  is  16  sq.  ft.,  the  capacity  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  153-03  x  16  =  2,448  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour. 

Example  (23). — Required  the  velocity 
necessary  to  carry  away  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  from  600  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  the 
internal  diameter  of  the  chimney  being 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  the  area  4'9  sq.  ft. — say, 
5  sq.  ft. 

The  duty  of  each  square  foot  of  area  is 
■(600  -4-  5)  =  120  lb.  This  is  very  little  less 
than  the  value  of  121-83  in  column  3  of 
Table  XXIV.,  and  the  required  velocity  may 
be  taken  at  22  ft.  per  second.  Under 


GENERAL  BVlLlirm7r~ 
ROM4S  Catholic  q*® 
nw  Roman  Catholic  fcft 

at  Ashington,  It  is  "2.7 
thoroughfare  at  the  *£***»  Ik.  SJ' 
Park-road,  and  j,  ,  brick 


long  and  32  ft. 


accommodation  for  600  - 

vided  with  a  side  chapel  and  an1*"'  II  »  pro 
a  cloister  12  ft.  wide  and  33  f?inWoft-»SS 

church  with  the 

altar  in  the  Gothic  style  U  ^ 
Chas-  Bayaert  &  Son?  0f  M<* 

installation  of  one  of  the  new  iv^ch- 
Messrs.  Bowran  &  Co  NewcaXT  “W 
building,  a  feature  of  which  ^ 
couplings  set  on  brackets  wWl  ^  deSlg"  0 
Mr.  Charles '' 
Messrs.  K.  *  G.  Brown,  Atoh,“ffi,V 
and  contractors.  The  elecS fill* W 
installed  by  the  Northern  Elect,® 
seating  accommodation  being  bv  tie  V 
England  Furnishing  Co.,  of  Dariici ' 
thousand  pounds  is  the  eehnSti 


'»  A 


Cathoiio  Chueoh,  Malveb-TI.  1 
Cathode  Bishop  of  Birmingham  opj  „ 
a  church  which  has  ,ust  been  comnlS  I 
by  the  Order  of  Benedictines  £ 
monetary.  It  has  been  built  „„dm. 
lost  designs  prepared  by  the  late  lit  f,„|  n 
Pugin,  the  work  being  carried  oil  mg. 
direction  of  Mr.  Sebastian  Pugin  powj  J 

A0001  ,Tta 

about  300  people,  and  is  dedicated  to  Our  1a 
and  bt.  Edmond  King  and  Martyr. 

Cmmub  Lyndhubst-road,  Hampstead. 
The  Mayor  of  Hampstead  opened  at  Lvndl 
road  recently  the  new  church  buildings  i 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  M 
Spalding  &  Spalding  by  Messrs.  J,  Jarvii  4 
The  total  sum  required  for  the  work  is ! 
thing  over  10,000/. 

Church,  Chinley,  Stockport, -On  the 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chu 
St.  John,  at  Whitehough,  Chinley.  trj( 
Messrs.  Huby  &  Cooper,  Whaley  Bridge,  a 
contractors,  and  Mr.  C,  W.  Johnson  the 
tect  for  the  work. 


power. 

The  existing  boiler  plant  includes  two 
30- ft.  by  7-ft.  6-in.  Lancashire  boilers,  each 
having  a  grate  area  of  37-5  sq.  ft.,  in  which 
the  coal  consumption  is  about  14  lb.  per 
square  foot,  and,  as  only  one  boiler  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  time,  the  total  coal  consumption 
is  (37-5  x  14)  =  525  lb.  per  hour.  To  provide 
sufficient  steam  for  the  new  apparatus  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  down  a  third  boiler,  so 
that  two  boilers  may  always  be  in  operation. 

The  existing  chimney  is  100  ft.  high,  with 
an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  3  ft., 
the  area  being,  say,  7  sq.  ft.  Examination 
of  Table  XXIV.  shows  that  this  chimney  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  (125  x  7)  =  875  lb. 
of  coal  per  hour.  It  has  to  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  will  suffice  for  the  coal 
consumption  necessitated  by  the  further 
apparatus  contemplated,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  consumption. 

Let  us  say  that  an  approximate  estimate 
gives  3,100  lb.  as  the  quantity  of  steam 
required  per  hour  for  the  new'  plant. 

Then,  taking  the  evaporative  duty  of  the 
new  boiler  at  8  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  we  have  (3,100  -4-  8)  =  387  lb.  of  coal 
per  hour,  or,  adding  a  margin  of  one-third 
for  contingencies,  say,  500  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour. 

Adding  this  to  525  lb.  already  burned  per 
hour,  the  total  consumption  is  1,025  lb.  per 
hour,  or  (1,025  -4-  7)  =  146'4  lb.  per  square 
foot  of  chimney  area. 

Table  XXIV.  shows  that  the  height  of  the 
chimney  ought  to  be  increased  to  a  little 
more  than  135  ft.,  and,  if  this  should  prove 
to  be  inadvisable  for  structural  reasons,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
mechanical  draught,  in  order  to  carry  away 
the  product’s  of  combustion  when  the  boilers 
are  working  at  their  full  capacity. 


Church  of  St.  George,  Hornsey. — Mr. 
J.  S.  Alder  has  prepared  the  plans  and  designs  of  a 
new  church  in  Priory-road,  to  contain  700  sittings, 
for  the  erection  of  which  a  fund  has  been  opened. 


Church  Restoration,  Headoqu,-4b 
opening  after  restoration  of  the  south  c 
and  ancient  chantry  in  the  old  Parish  Chur 
Headcorn  and  the  dedication  of  a  new  sti 
glass  window  in  the  nave  took  place  a 
time  ago.  The  work  was  carried  out  i 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bodley,  architect, 
Messrs.  Franlin,  of  Oxford. 

St.  Nicholas,  Carisbrooke.— The  e<M 
Winchester  recently  re-opened  and  dedi 
the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  Garish 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has  been  re 
as  a  national  memorial  of  the  ten  n» 
captivity  of  Charles  I.  within  the  castle. 
Percy  Stone  was  the  architect  for  the  work. 

Church  of  St.  Edward,  Leyton.— A  chu 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church,  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  3,300/.,  inc' 
of  the  site.  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Streatfield’s 
comprise  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  west  gullet 
which,  with  the  area  beneath  it,  can  be  sort 
with  revolving  shutters  for  parochial  meet 
with  accommodation  for  600  persons. 

Church,  Slough.— The  memorial  stone 
new  church,  to  be  known  as  St.  Paul's,  was 
at  Slough  recently.  The  church  consists 
chancel  with  a  semi-octagonal  apsidsl  eofl 
lighted  by  a  range  of  clearstory  windows  rota 
three  sides.  It  is  40  ft.  8  in.  lone  by  25  ft, 
and  is  53  ft.  high  from  the  floor  to  the  nd) 
On  the  south  side  the  chancel  opens,  throO 
three  arches,  into  the  morning  chapel,  it 
38  ft.  by  17  ft.  and  24  ft.  from  floor  t:  the  af 
of  the  ceding.  On  the  north  side  the  chan 
opens  into  the  organ  chamber  through  1 
arches,  corresponding  to  those  opening  »to 
chancel  on  the  south  side.  North  and  east 
the  organ  chamber  are  the  choir  Md<leW 
tries.  The  neve  is  86  ft, long  by  25£t  « 

66  ft.  high  to  the  roof  ridge.  It  opm '»  « 
north  and  sooth  aisles  through  a i  noge  « 
arches  on  either  side  and  into  the  wtha 
the  west  end,  tough  thra  "■■"•j 
which  support  the  west  wall  and  M  g 
The  nave  is  lighted  by  a  lofty  j1 

windows  in  triplets  ».  the  north  *»l» 
aisles  and  through  two  windows ml 
The  aisles  are  87  ft  bug  by  £  £ 
lighted  by  lancet  windows  in  ee.p  ®. 
entrance  porches  m 'ttj^ll ^ „rth 
the  west  end,  ‘»<dJ“*5l,l 
and  the  mam  doors  open  to  tte  ^  ^ 
subsidiary  doors  into  th0  £  (i,  ff(3t  < 

One  of  the  pretoent  festoww 
will  be  the  senu-circniM :  bapti  tty  ^  ^ 
of  the  neither  Wf 

ffiSf  £i55r  ”*  "* 
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isll  space  as  it  is  intended  eventually  to  colour, 
sad  these  will  be  finished  with  cement.  The 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  dark  red  Broseley  tiles, 
ill  the  ceilings  will  be  boarded,  and  in  the  main 
roofs  the  whole  of  the  timbers,  in  wrought  firs, 
iill  be  visible.  The  seats,  which  are  arranged 
I  jo  accommodate  684  adults,  are  to  be  made  of 
Canadian  oak.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  and  J.  P.  Cutts, 
[  of  London,  are  the  architects  who  have  designed 
the  church,  and  under  whose  superintendence  the 
contract  is  being  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  8,327 Z., 
by  Mr.  H.  Flint,  of  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  W. 
Howard  is  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work. 

New  Church,  Ben  Rhydding. — The  digging 
of  the  foundations  for  this  church  was  commenced 
a  December  last,  and  the  church  is  now  ready 
£r  consecration.  At  present  the  building  con¬ 
sists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  for  240,  but  when  the  extension  of  the 
west  end,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  Saturday  last  week,  is  completed  there  will 
le  accommodation  for  350.  Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley 
(Connon  &  Chorley,  Leeds)  is  the  architect, 
[he  structure  is  built  of  local  stone,  with  random 
sailing.  There  is  only  one  side  aisle.  The  floor 
of  wood  blocks,  and  the  aisles  are  of  black  and 
lite  tiles.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Dean 
is.,  Dkley,  masons ;  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Illdey, 
ler ;  Mr.  Fred  Myers,  Ben  Rhydding,  plumber ; 
1  Messrs.  Watson  &  Worsnop,  Leeds,  slaters, 
r.  E.  A.  Bridge  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Middles- 
10UGH— On  the  11th  inst.  the  Park  Wesleyan 
Methodist-  Church  and  Schools  in  Linthorpe-road 
ar  the  entrance  to  Middlesbrough  Park,  which 
ivobeen  built  at  a  cost  of  9,500Z.,  were  formally 
Opened.  The  new  buildings  are  classic  in  style, 
tower  at  the  corner  rises  to  a  height  of  80  ft., 
the  exterior  is  built  with  red  pressed  brick, 
ved  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  and  transepts,  with  recess 
r  organ  and  choir,  and  there  is  a  small  gallery 
the  end  of  the  church  over  the  entrance.  The 
uling  capacity  is  for  about  700  persons. 
Attached  to  the  church  are  six  vestries  for  the 
use  of  ministers,  choir,  and  society  classes.  The 
toiling  of  the  church  is  panelled  and  enriched 
ith  fibrous  plaster ;  the  windows  are  glazed 
nth  leaded  lights.  The  woodwork  is  pitchpine, 
exception  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  of 
irican  walnut.  Next  to  the  schoolroom 
;J  an  entrance  from  Linthorpe-road  is  the 
pildroom.  Four  classrooms  are  connected 
Wh  the  school.  There  are  yet  to  be  built  an 
lints’  schoolroom  and  six  other  vestries,  making 
all  fourteen  vestries  for  the  use  of  the  church 
fl  school.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Morley 
Son,  of  Bradford,  and  the  contractors  for  the 
*ork  were: — Messrs.  Bastiman  Bros.,  brick- 
Messrs.  J .  and  R.  Mascall,  slating ;  Messrs. 
L-  Taylor  &  Sons,  painters  ;  fibrous  plaster 
plied  by  Messrs.  Horne,  of  Sale  ;  Messrs, 
idson  Bros.,  joiner  work  ;  Mr.  D.  Patterson, 
Mtcring ;  Messrs.  Baker  Bros.,  plumbing, 
®og,  electric  lighting,  and  heating  ;  and  the 
«ed  lights  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  Blythe,  of 
dford. 

Congregational  Church,  Burslem— The 
mon-stones  of  the  new  Woodall  Memorial 
!h  have  just  been  laid  in  Moorland-road, 
em-  The  building  will  be  erected  according 
JJ 'Plans  of  Messrs.  A.  R.  Wood  &  Son.  The 
*?  ,'V*H  have  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the 
being  63  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft. 
°  .with  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  separated  from 
arcades  of  stone  columns  and  arches, 
tort  end  tbe  nave  a  gallery  will  be 
,  while  at  the  opposite  end  accommodation 
,oanc*  for  the  choir,  and  the  pulpit  will 
““tea  at  one  corner  of  the  nave.  There  will 
lin  fl  ei!trance  porches,  right  and  left  of  the 
«!!  on(P*  "'ith  stone  staircases  leading  to  the 
Kctft  j,  fcbe  west  side  of  the  church  there 
a.:  e  three  vestries  with  lavatory  accommo- 
1th  I*  eternally,  the  church  will  be  finished 
tteinirt  0rle  c*ress*ngs,  the  windows  filled  with 
BtoT®  883’  -and  the  walls  will  be  plastered, 
culnl  f1^8  k°th  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  a 
■flows  01 tL  joined  up  to  the  clerestory 
<oopr«tn  j  ,  floors  will  be  of  wood  blocks  on 
tjj«  .j,  ?nc*  J*16  floors  of  the  porches  and  stair- 
a,,'  ',08  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  choir  end  of 
I  a??  Wl1' be  raised  above  the  nave  floor  2  ft., 
L8?  fl°or  itself  will  have  a  fall  from  the 
cbo'r  °f  9  in.  The  seating  will 
“  ehiirnk  6Q.?.  ,8  executed  on  unvarnished  oak. 
»ohofmnfWl  b?  heated  by  means  of  low-pres- 
Ltiim  .rn’ and  bghted  by  means  of  electricity, 
indowo  .f  VT®  “terior  will  be  the  large  mullioned 

^  are  to  fifir  and  the  main  gables> 

(ommnHof  °e  *V,ed  Wltb  leaden  glazing.  The 
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Jtalof  53*5  T-ch°ir*  60  :  gallery.  90  ;  giving  a 
«ck  6  ft  Tl  ‘ront  °f  the  church  will  stand 
fecks  with  JLn  1i?ad'  will  be  of  red  pressed 
d  in  »(._•  ed  Hollington  stone  dressings  freely 
ere  is  tn  iP*  moulflings,  pilasters,  and  tracery. 
Z  ‘2e  ‘  tow”  >2  «.  sq.  and  50  ft.  high 
W  Tho  ] cornice-  surmounted  by  a  copper 
®ed  with  n  ar?6  ^ab*e  en<l  °f  the  nave  will  be 
J  the  late  w,  m  traceried  window.  A  bust 
Stftnlev  ‘  "°,0(lall.  to  te  executed  by  Mr. 

rogood,  will  occupy  a  position 


in  the  front  elevation  of  the  church*  Messrs. 
W.  Grant  &  Sons  are  the  contractors  for  the 
building,  their  tender  being  about  4,000Z., 
and  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Mellor  are  supplying  the 
stonework. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  West  Hartle¬ 
pool. — The  foundation-stones  have  just  been 
laid  of  a  Primitive  Methodist  church  in  West 
Hartlepool.  The  new  church,  which  will  face 
into  Grange-road,  will  be  of  North  Ormesby 
metallic  red  facing  bricks,  relieved  with  Stockton 
Stone  Company’s  dressings.  The  church  will 
accommodate  on  the  ground  floor  and  gallery 
about  650,  and  the  buildings  include  all  the 
necessary  adjuncts  to  church  and  Sunday  school 
work.  Messrs.  Harry  Barnes  and  C.  F.  Burton, 
of  West  Hartlepool,  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Tweddle,  contractor. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Hopeinstown. — The 
foundation  stones  of  the  new  Trinity  English 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  (Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wales),  Hopkinstown,  Pontypridd, 
were  laid  recently.  The  building,  which  is  of 
native  stone,  dressed  with  Forest  of  Dean  red 
sandstone,  is  estimated  to  cost  1,700Z.,  and 
provides  accommodation  for  250  people,  with  a 
schoolroom  in  the  basement  of  a  like  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Arthur  LI.  Thomas,  Pontypridd,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Julien,  Pontypridd,  the 
builder. 

Schools,  Rhymney  Valley. — Two  new  schools 
were  opened  by  the  Rhymney  Valley  School 
managers  recently.  The  first,  at  New  Tredegar, 
is  205  ft.  long,  and  there  is  a  mixed  department 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  department  for  infants. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  350  boys  and 
girls  and  250  infants,  making  a  total  of  600, 
exclusive  of  the  central  halls.  The  heating 
throughout  is  by  means  of  large  open  fireplaces. 
The  buildings  have  been  built  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Davies,  of  Cardiff,  at  a  cost  of  10,000Z.,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  James  &  Morgan,  architects, 
of  Cardiff,  who  have  been  assisted  in  the  super¬ 
intendence  by  Mr.  E.  Evans,  clerk  of  works,  of 
Bargoed.  The  new  infants’  school  at  Cwmsifiog 
is  built  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  on  the  central 
hall  system.  It  provides  accommodation  for  300 
children,  has  five  classrooms,  each  opening  on  to 
a  central  hall  75  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  playground 
covers  an  area  of  4,000  sq.  yds.  All  the  rooms 
are  heated  by  open  fireplaces,  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  ceiling  panels  connected  to  extract 
ventilators  in  roof  and  fresh  air  inlet  tubes.  The 
contract  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lattey  &  Co., 
of  Cardiff,  at  a  cost  of  6,000Z.,  and  carried  out 
from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  James  &  Morgan, 
architects,  Cardiff.  Mr.  E.  Evans,  of  Bargoed, 
was  clerk  of  works. 

Roman  Catholic  College,  Leeds. — The 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Kingston-terrace, 
Leeds,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Leeds.  About  14.000Z.  has  been 
spent  on  the  building,  which  is  four  stories  high 
and  in  the  Gothic  style.  Above  the  ground  floor, 
on  which  is  the  dining-hall,  the  assembly-hall 
and  library  are  situate,  and  above  these  again  are 
the  classrooms  and  eight  music-rooms,  while  the 
top  floor  contains  a  laboratory,  art  and  drawing 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  lecture-room  in  amphitheatre 
style.  There  will  be  accommodation  for  about 
200  students.  The  architect  of  the  building  was 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  ManniDgham  ;  the  principal 
contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  Hannam  &  Son, 
Leeds ;  the  semi-marble  flooring,  the  dadoes  in  the 
corridors,  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  MoFarlane  ; 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  by  Messrs.  T. 
Storey  &  Co.,  Leeds.  Mr.  JohD  Reid  discharged 
the  duties  of  clerk  of  works. 

Theatre,  Cardiff. — The  excavations  for  the 
new  theatre  in  Park-place  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  building  operations  will  now  be  com¬ 
menced.  Messrs.  James  Allan  &  Son  have  secured 
the  contract  for  the  work,  and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Runtz  &  Ford. 

Extension  of  the  Buchanan  Institution, 
Glasgow. — The  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  this  institution  were  opened  recently. 
The  estimated  cost,  including  removal  of  old 
buildings  from  the  site,  new  range  of  outside 
latrines,  drainage,  and  alterations,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Macwhannell  &  Rogerson,  and  the  measurer 
is  Mr.  J.  Walker  Armstrong. 

Electric  Power  Station,  Handsworth. — 
The  new  electric  light  and  power  station  at 
Piers-road,  which  is  to  supply  Handsworth  with 
illumination  and  motive  power,  was  opened  on 
the  9th  inst.  The  scheme  has  cost  between 
49,000Z.  and  50,000Z.  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  B.  N.  Jenkin  were  the  engineers,  the 
architects  being  Messrs.  Henman  &  Cooper. 

Public  Library,  Gainsborough. — A  new 
public  library  has  been  erected  at  Gainsborough 
at  a  cost  of  4,000Z.  Messrs.  Scorer  &  Gamble, 
Lincoln,  were  the  architects  for  the  work,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Sprakes,  of  Doncaster. 

Bishop  French  Memorial. — A  stained -glass 
window  has  been  inserted  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Ebbe’s  Church,  Oxford,  in  memory  of  Bishop 
French,  of  Lahore,  formerly  rector.  The  three 
lights,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm, 


of  Smethwick,  contain  the  Ascension,  figures  of 
the  late  Bishop,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.’  Aidan, 
with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  University  and  tho 
diocese  of  Lahore. 

Library,  Ilford. — Plans  for  a  public  library,  at 
Ilford,  Essex,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Shaw, 
Surveyor  to  the  Ilford  Urban  District  Council, 
and  tenders  are  to  be  invited.  The  proposed 
building  will  be  erected  on  a  site  opposite  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  station,  out  of  a  gift  to 
the  town  of  10,000Z.  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  new  central  fire  brigade  station  at  Ilford 
is  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  opened  on 
November  9.  The  estimated  total  cost  i& 
8,000Z.  The  plans  of  this  were  also  prepared 
by  Mr.  Shaw. 

Hall,  West  Ham. — The  foundation  stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  a  new  hall  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Mark,  West  Ham.  The  new  building,  with  its 
fittings,  will  cost  about  2,000Z.  The  architect. 
is.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Saul,  of  Gray’s-inn-square. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — Work  is  to  be  undertaken  shortly- 
for  partial  reconstruction  of  the  Pont  des  Saints 
Peres  at  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  197,000  francs,  to  be 
divided  between  the  State  and  the  City  of  Paris. 

- A  monument  was  inaugurated  last  week  at  La 

Rochelle  to  the  memory  of  the  Orientalist  painter 
Fromentin.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Ernest  Dubois,, 
sculptor,  and  M.  Patouillard,  architect,  and  is 
composed  of  a  stone  stele  decorated  with  a  palm 
and  bearing  a  bust  of  the  artist  commemorated. 
At  the  base  of  the  monument  is  an  equestrian. 

group  of  a  mounted  Arab. - A  Society  has  been 

formed  at  Chinon  with  the  object  of  preserving 
the  numerous  ancient  monuments  of  that  town, 
which  was  once  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Kings 

of  France. - A  large  scholastic  establishment 

has  been  completed  at  Chambourcy,  from  the 

designs  of  M.  Gilbert. - Some  large  reservoirs 

are  to  be  constructed  at  Saint-Servan,  near 
St.  Malo,  for  the  supply  of  drinking  water  to  the- 
town.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  115,000  francs. 

- A  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  francs  has- 

been  voted  for  various  works  of  architecture  at 
the  town  of  Cholet.  Among  the  new  buildings 

is  to  be  a  ladies’  college. - At  Crdcy-en- 

Ponthieu,  a  few  days  ago,  a  monument  was 
unveiled  to  the  memory  of  Jean  de  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at 
Crdcy  on  the  French  side.  The  monument  is- 
designed  by  M.  Milvoye,  architect,  and  bears  a- 

medallion  sculptured  by  M.  Fontaine. - The 

French  Government  has  acquired,  at  a  cost  of 
200,000  francs,  the  celebrated  chateau  of  Azay-le- 
Rideau,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  French 

architecture  of  the  XVIth  century. - A  district 

school  of  architecture  is  shortly  to  be  opened 

at  Toulouse. - The  fourteenth  International 

Art  Exhibition  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco- 
will  be  held  at  Monte  Carlo  from  January  to- 

April,  1906. - A  monument  is  to  be  unveiled 

shortly  at  the  Parc  Monceau  in  memory  of 
Pailleron  the  dramatist.  It  comprises  a  stele 
carrying  a  bust  of  Pailleron,  which  a  female 
figure  representing  “  Comedy  ”  is  surrounding 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  M.  Bernstaum  is  the 

sculptor. - There  is  talk  of  a  new  railway 

terminus  at  St.  Malo,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 

nearly  half  a  million  francs. - The  Municipality 

of  Cherbourg  have  decided  on  the  erection  of  an 

Art  Museum. - The  Municipality  of  Troyes  has 

voted  a  sum  of  nearly  four  million  francs  for 
architecture  and  street  improvements.  Among 
the  works  contemplated  is  the  rebuilding  of  the 

Hotel  de  Ville. - It  is  stated  that  the  city  of 

Marseilles  intends  to  open  a  competition  among 
architects  for  the  best  laying  out  of  a  new 
quarter,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bourse,  in  place  of  the 

present  insanitary  streets  and  houses. - The 

death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  70,  of  the  painter 
Louis  Douillard,  a  pupil  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
and  Gleyre.  He  exhibited  first  in  the  Salon  of 
1861,  and  obtained  a  medal  in  1878.  He  was  a 
painter  both  of  portraits  and  historical  subjects, 
religious  subjects  by  preference.  Among  his 
works  may  be  named  “  The  Death  of  St.  Thomas 
d’ Aquinas  ”  ;  “  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
“  The  Burial  of  St.  Paul  ”  ;  and  a  “  Crucifixion.” 
He  also  decorated  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  St. 
Julien  at  Tours,  and  the  high  altar  in  the  Chapelle 
de  la  Misdricorde,  at  Bayeux.  M.  Douillard  was 
a  member  of  the  Socidtd  des  Artistes  Fran^ais. 

Belgium. — A  report  has  recently  been  drawn  up 
by  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Antwerp  (Mr.  E.  Cd 
Hertslet)  regarding  the  scheme  of  the  Belgian 
Government  for  the  extension  of  that  port. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme,  excluding  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dry  docks  and  the  nine  great 
subsidiary  docks  to  the  new  canal  dock,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  is  estimated  at  about  7,500,000Z. 
The  scheme  will  probably  require  ten  years  for 

its  execution. - The  Board  of  Trade  have 

been  notified  that  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Antwerp  are  calling  for  tenders  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  Flemish  theatre.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  is  estimated  at  36,71 6Z.,  and  a 
deposit  of  60,000  francs  (2,400Z.)  is  required  to 
qualify  any  tender. 
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S’  South  Africa. — A  new  Jewish  synagogue 

lias  been  opened  in  the  Gardens  at  Capetown. - 

Lloyd’s  Building,  a  large  structure  in  Market- 
square,  East  London,  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  building  contains  a  large  safe  deposit  and 

numerous  offices. - A  new  Government  school 

building  is  to  be  erected  at  Christiana. - A 

fair  amount  of  building  is  in  progress  at  Port 
Shepstone,  and  a  large  hall  is  to  be  added  to  the 

local  Royal  Hotel. - The  foundation-stone  of 

the  St.  John’s  (New  Moderate)  Church,  at 

Kimberley,  is  to  be  laid  shortly. - Two  new 

churches  are  to  be  built  in  Kimberley;  one  for 

Europeans  and  the  other  for  natives. - At  Port 

Elizabeth  tenders  are  invited  for  the  erection 
of  a  machine-shop,  etc.,  to  the  Power  Station  in 
Valley-road,  South  End. 

- ^ - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Housing  Problem,  Liverpool.  —  At  the 
meeting  recently  of  the  Dwellings  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Housing  Committee,  the 
Chairman  (Councillor  J.  Roby)  said  that  during 
the  past  municipal  year  there  had  been  handed 
over  to  their  care  by  the  Housing  Committee 
the  blocks  of  buildings  in  Hornby -street,  Clive- 
street,  and  Eldon-street,  comprising  altogether 
192  tenements  and  two  shops.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  had  therefore  under  their  charge  fourteen 
different  blocks  of  dwellings  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  from  Sylvester-street  in  the  north  to 
Mill-street  in  the  south,  with  a  total  annual 
rent-roll  of  16,9351.,  the  tenements  ranging  from 
a  one-roomed  dwelling  suitable  for  two  people 
at  a  rental  of  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  week, 
to  a  four-roomed  tenement  suitable  for  a  family 
at  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  week.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  under  their  charge  amounted 
to  fifteen  shops  and  1,720  dwellings,  of  which 
dwellings  540,  situate  in  St.  Martin’s-cottages, 
Victoria-square,  Juvenal-buildings,  and  Arley- 
street,  were  let  to  any  respectable  person,  and 
none  were  vacant  ;  the  remaining  tenements 
were 'reserved,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Housing  Committee,  “  for  persons  who 
had  been  dispossessed  through  the  demolition  of 
insanitary  property  by  the  Corporation,  and  for 
persons  who  were  occupying  insanitary  houses 
or  houses  which  had  been  reported  as  being  over¬ 
crowded.”  *■  Of  these  there  were  1,623  occupied 
and  ninety-four  vacant,  the  percentage  of 
vacancies  :  (5‘69)  being  thus  extremely  small. 
Within  a”few  months’  time  some  288  additional 
tenements’  in  Shelley-street,  Upper  Mann-street, 
and  Hornby-street  would  be  ready  for  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  rent-roll  would  be  increased  to 
about '  20,0001.  per  annum.  The  collection  of 
rents  for  1904  had  averaged  94'265  per  cent,  of 
the  ‘collectable  rent,  and  for  the  portion  to  date 
of  the  present  year  an  average  of  95'20  per  cent, 
had  been  maintained — an  exceptionally  good 
result  from  this  class  of  property,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  "great  amount  of  distress  owing  to  lack 
of  employment.  The  concrete  dwellings  in 
Eldon-street,  comprising  twelve  tenements,  were 
all  let,  and  the  tenants  appeared  very  well 
satisfied  with  them. 

Properties  for  Sale. — Some  interesting  pro¬ 
perties  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  market. 
They  include  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex, 
with  a  beautifully -timbered  park  of  182  acres, 
and  the  moated  castle,  one  of  the  largest  after  its 
kind,  which  was  built  of  brick  with  stone  dress¬ 
ings,  by  Sir  Roger  de  Fiennes,  treasurer  of  Henry 
VI.  ;  in  1777  most  of  the  interior  was  dismantled, 
and  the  fabric  was  suffered  to  decay,  but  there 
remain  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  great  flanking 
towers  of  the  main  gateway,  and  of  the  watch- 
turrets  and  courtyards  ;  the  building  is  rectangular 
on  plan,  measuring  206  ft.  by  214  ft.  Francis 
Grose,  the  antiquary,  made  some  valuable 
sketches  before  the  walls  had  become  dilapidated. 

- Hunsdon  House,  Hertfordshire,  originally 

built  in  1447  by  Sir  John  Oldhall,  and  acquired  by 
Henry  VIII.,  who  converted  it  into  a  residence 
for  his  children.  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed 
Hunsdon  upon  her  cousin  and  chamberlain. 
Sir  Henry  Cary,  whom  she  created  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  whose  vast  monument,  erected  by  his 
son,  is  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  shell  of  the  present 
house  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  older  structure, 
and  there  are  some  Jacobean  features  in  the 
interior,  but  in  1804  much  of  the  house  was 
x-e -constructed,  and  the  moat  was  filled  up, 
dnd  on  the  south  side  convert  ed  into  a  terrace - 

walk. - Cassiobury  End,  near  Watford,  with 

an  estate  of  225  acres,  entered  from  the  road 
to  Croxley  Green  through  iron  gates  of  which 
one  pair  is  a  relic  of  Bishop  Bonner’s  Palace  at 

Bow. - Ightham  Court,  with  the  manors  of 

Ightham,  Stansted,  and  Wrotham,  the  Wrotham 
Lime  Works,  Oldbury  Wood  containing  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp,  and  several  farms,  the 
whole  twenty-eight  lots  covering  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  2,200  acres.  Ightham  Court  (which 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  neighbouring 
Ightham  Mote),  having  two  old  moats  and  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime-trees,  was  built  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  lies  in  the  beautiful 


district  of  Kent  near  Sevenoaks  and  Maidstone  ; 
at  Wrotham  are  vestiges  of  a  palace  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies. — The 
October  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  show  that  in  the  six  States  which  compose 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  more  labour,  and  none  of 
these  States  give  any  money  assistance  towards 
emigrants’  passages  except  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia.  An  emigrant  must  be 
careful  not  to  enter  beforehand  into  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  perform  manual  labour  in  any  State  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  in  that  case  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  land.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  mechanics,  and  men  of  this  class 
are  not  recommended  to  go  to  Australia  unless 
they  are  specially  skilled  in  their  trades,  or  have 
friends  to  go  to,  or  unless  they  can  afford  to  wait 
a  little  till  they  find  suitable  employment.  For 
those  who  have  sufficient  capital  to  buy  land 
there  are  fair  openings,  but  it  is  always  safer 
to  work  for  a  year  or  so  in  the  country  before 
investing  money  in  farm  property.  In  Western 
Australia  settlers  can  obtain  160  acres  free  of 
cost.  There  is  no  demand  for  coal  miners,  and 
not  much  for  gold  miners  unless  they  are  experi¬ 
enced.  Clerks,  shopmen,  or  warehousemen  are 
not  wanted.  New  Zealand  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  emigrants  both  as  regards  its  resources 
and  its  climate,  and  reduced  passages  are  granted 
to  those  who  possess  a  capital  of  50 1.  There 
is  a  large  coal  mining  and  gold  mining  industry ; 
and  skilled  miners  have  fair  chances  of  work. 
The  manufactories  are  not  very  large,  but  are 
varied,  and,  though  there  is  no  special  demand  fox- 
more  men,  a  competent  mechanic  should  be 
able  to  find  employment  without  much  delay. 
No  one  may  enter  Cape  Colony  unless  he  possesses 
20 1.  on  arrival,  or  has  secured  work  befoi-ehand. 
There  is  no  opening  for  more  laboxn-,  the  supply 
exceeding  the  demand  in  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry.  In  Natal  labour  is  plentiful, 
and  no  one  is  recommended  to  go  there  now, 
unless  he  obtains  a  nominated  passage,  or  has 
a  little  capital.  No  one  may  enter  the  Transvaal 
without  a  permit,  which  should  be  applied  for  at 
least  a  week  before  sailing.  Though  the  output  of 
gold  is  very  large,  and  more  white  men  are  being 
employed  about  the  mines  than  was  the  case  last 
year,  the  supply  of  labour  in  all  trades  at 
Johannesburg  is  still  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  In  Pi-etoria  and  in  country  districts 
also  the  supply  of  white  labour  is  ample.  Men  are 
therefore  warned  against  going  to  the  Ti-ansvaal 
at  the  present  time,  unless  they  have  secured 
work  beforehand  or  have  sufficient  means  to 
keep  themselves  for  some  months.  No  one 
may  enter  the  Orange  River  Colony  without  a 
permit.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  persons  are  warned  against 
going  to  the  Colony  at  the  present  time  in  search 
of  work. 

Dover  as  a  Port  of  Call. — Last  week  the 
growing  importance  of  Dover  as  an  ocean  port 
was  emphasised  by  the  visit  of  the  Amerika 
*on  her  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  This 
magnificent  example  of  the  shipbuilders’  skill, 
the  largest  vessel  ever  built,  was  brought  along¬ 
side  the  Prince  of  Wales  Pier  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  despite  her  draught  of  29  ft.  found  a 
further  depth  of  some  13  ft.  or  more  at  the 
landing-stage.  The  occasion  served  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  the  national  harbour  works, 
as  well  as  of  the  less  imposing  works  executed 
by  the  enterprising  Harbour  Board  of  the  ancient 
Cinque  Port. 

A  Sale  of  Enoravings. — Owing  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  the  art  publisher, 
of  Baker-street,  the  whole  of  his  large  stock  of 
engravings  and  etchings  after  numerous  and 
mostly  well-known  pictures  are  shortly  to  be 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Moss  &  Jameson. 
This  will  probably  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  secure  such  works.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  shows  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  engravings  and  etchings. 

Bridge,  Hull. — The  Stoneferry  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  River  Hull,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Humber,  was  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  It  is  a 
steel  swing  bridge,  constructed  in  two  spans 
(a  movable  span  of  150  ft.,  giving  a  clear  opening 
to  river  traffic  of  61  ft.,  and  a  fixed  span  of  26  ft.), 
and  it  is  worked  by  electric  power  from  the 
Corporation  mains.  The  structure,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  White,  the  City  Engineer,  with 
approaches,  has  cost  over  20,000?.,  and  its  erection 
has  necessitated  the  carrying  out  of  other  im¬ 
provements  in  the  district,  such  as  the  making 
of  a  new  street  on  the  west  approach,  the  widening 
of  existing  thoroughfares,  and  the  construction 
of  an  8-ft.  cast-iron  subway  under  the  river 
for  water,  gas,  and  electric  mains.  This  subway 
is  99  ft.  long,  and  is  entered  by  shafts  52  ft. 
deep. 

Letchworth  Cheap  Cottages. — In  conse¬ 
quence  of  criticism  by  Councillor  Bristow  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  recommend  “  that  no  represen¬ 
tative  be  appointed  to  the  further  conference  ”  at 
Letchworth.  Mr.  Bristow,  who  at  the  request  of 
the  Council  visited  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth 
on  Saturday,  September  16,  and  attended  the 
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Hamburg  .  8j 

North-East  District  ....  53  h 

South-West  District  _  51  j  1 

Magdeburg  .  47  [0  ! 

Rhineland,  Westphalia  . .  51  15  1 

Wiirtemburg  .  4g  14  J 

?Taxony  .  50  1  t 

Hanover  .  4g  j  j 

Hesse-Nassau  .  50 15  ^ 

Bavaria  .  46  16  i 

Silesia  and  Pomerania  ..  38  3  j 

Thuringia  .  37  7  j 

The  average  per  annum  worked  out  fo 
as  47?.  17s.,  or  a  little  more  than  3s.  pen 
day,  which  cannot  be  considered  high  i 
panson  with  other  trades.  The  wage  tarii 
has  existed  since  1899,  and  put  an  end 
wage  movement  in  Berlin  in  this  trade,  h 
extended  for  two  years,  until  March  31 
with  an  increase  of  3pf.  (equal  to  0}d.)  p 
Thus  masons  and  carpenters  now  recei\ 
(about  9d.),  other  workmen  48pf.  (4}d.)  p 
Greenwich  Hospital.— In  the  block 
as  King  William’s  Building  is  the  great  1 
interior  of  which  Sir  James  Thornhill  d( 
and  painted  in  1708-1727.  During  some 
past  all  the  painted  work,  the  ceiling  ei 
has  been  cleaned  and  renovated  under  th 
tions  of  the  curator,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R. 
will  shortly  be  finished  with  the  comple 
the  upper  hall.  The  paintings  and  re 
the  cupola  and  covings  of  the  lowe 
or  vestibule,  are  of  a  compass,  and  the 
those  in  the  middle  and  upper  halls, 
allegorical  and  representative  groups  of 
Anne  and  her  consort,  William  and 
George  I.,  and  Public  Weal  and  Safety ;  i: 
group  Thornhill  introduced  his  own  portn 
Hampton  Court  Palace.— A  restora 
being  carried  out  of  the  paintings  on  the « 
ceiling  of  the  King’s  great  staircase.  Th( 
ings,  for  the  most  part  of  mythological  si 
were  originally  executed  by  Verrio,  and  i 
Pope’s  satirical  couplet  upon  the  works  1 
author. 

Antiquarian  Discover!',  Bradwell  C 
Essex. — At  Bradwell  Church,  Essex, 
interesting  discoveries  of  church  decoratior 
XIVth  century  have  been  made.  On  tin 
of  an  early  decorated  window  north  of  the  t 
two  paintings  have  been  revealed,  the  one 
left  being  a  female  figure  and  the  one  on  th 
the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a  crucifix, 
lintel  are  two  angels  with  faces  turned  t 
the  seated  figure  of  our  Lord,  whose  lei 
is  raised  in  blessing.  In  addition  to  the 
some  XVth  century  paintings,  the  drawn 
colouring  of  which  are  of  a  more  perfect  cha 
have  been  found,  comprising  the  figure  0  an 
with  outstretched  wings  on  the  east  wail 
chancel,  and  the  face  of  an  angel 
„  ...  - —Standard. 


wall  of  the  na ve.-Xtanaara. 

New  Graving  Dock,  Soothampto 
London  and  South-Western  Radway 
send  us  a  photograph  of  the  graving 
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^  mmnleted  for  them  at  Southampton.  Its  prm- 
«»l  dimensions  are  Length,  from  point  of  sill 
n  dock  head,  8761  ft.  ;  length  occupied  by  keel 

i blocks  S39  ft. ;  width  of  entrance,  90  ft.  ;  width 
o!  dock  at  floor  level,  90  ft.  ;  width  of  dock  at 
tope  level,  125  ft.  ;  depth  of  dock  from  cope  to 
floor,  43  ft. ;  depth  of  water  over  sill  at  high  water 
of  spring  tides,  33  ft.  ;  depth  of  water  over  sill  at 
high  water  of  neap  tides,  29£  ft.  Since  they  took 
potion  of  the  dock  property  in  1892,  the  South- 
Western  Railway  Company  have  reclaimed  an 
rea  of  nearly  100  acres,  formerly  known  as  the 
Midlands,”  and  the  new  dock  stands  upon  the 
ortherly  portion  of  this  land.  It  is  built  almost 
ntirelv  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  The 
entrance  gates  are  covered  by  greenheart  timber 
meeting  faces,  strengthened  by  steel,  and  are 
opened  and  closed  by  direct-acting  hydraulic 
rams,  made  by  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  &  Co. 
The  plant  provided  for  graving  purposes  includes 
a  travelling  electric  crane — said  to  be  the  largest 
in  existence— capable  of  lifting  more  than  50 
tons  at  a  radius  of  87  ft.  The  new  dock  is  to  u" 
opened  to-day. 

Grammar  School  Enlargement,  Stafford. — 
As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Salt,  the 
ibnildings  of  King  Edward  VI.  Grammar  School 
at  Stafford  have  been  enlarged.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Adams  &  Pemberton, 
Stafford,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Sandy,  architect,  Stafford.  The  enlargement 
consists  of  the  addition  of  a  second  story  to  the 
western  block  of  the  school  buildings.  The 
otal  cost,  including  alterations  to  the  old  build¬ 
ups,  has  been  1,6007. 

Architectural  and  Building  Wore, 


Sheffield. — Among  works  completed  during  the 
year  by  the  Sheffield  City  Surveyor’s  Department 
are  the  Queen’s-road  car -shed  extension,  for  the 
Tramways  Committee,  at  a  cost  of  21,8307.  ; 
ffeedon-street  Bridge,  14,0007.  ;  and  a  wall  round 
St.  Philip’s  churchyard.  1,5477.,  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee ;  cottages  at  High  Wincobank, 
8,3667.,  and  alterations  to  Worthing-road  depot, 
2,0987.,  for  the  Health  Committee  ;  and  Win- 
tobank  Police  Station,  3,1007.,  for  the  Watch 
Committee.  The  houses  at  High  Wincobank 
have  worked  out  at  a  cost  of  2647.  8s.  2d.  each. 
Reference  is  made  in  the  Surveyor’s  Report  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Works  Construction 
Department.  The  whole  of  the  materials  and 
plant  at  Worthing-road  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  buildings,  excluding  the  offices,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Health  Committee.  The  building 
trade,  according  to  statistics,  appears  to  have  had 
asomewhat  downward  tendency  ;  1,262  plans  were 
submitted  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  sixty- 
two,  but  an  increase  on  (1,199)  the  average 
number  submitted  during  the  last  five  years. 
Twenty -nine  street  and  sewer  plans  were 
approved.  For  new  buildings  1,093  plans  were 
approved,  and  plans  were  passed  for  2,527  houses, 
an  increase  on  the  2,338  of  last  year.  Altogether 
<5,008  houses  have  been  erected  in  Sheffield 
ance  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  in  1864.  The 
portion  of  the  Report  dealing  with  tramway 
jrork  shows  that  upwards  of  38  miles  of  new 
jamways  have  been  constructed  since  the 
orporation  took  possession  of  the  undertaking, 
vl  thra  total  8  miles  were  single  line,  and  over  30 
®ue8  double.  The  Council  have  authority  to  lay 
otner  tramways,  representing  over  15  miles  of 
*«eet  length  ;  7  m.  5  f.  -9'6  c.  of  single  line,  and 
'“■7  f.  2-5  c.  of  double. 

’ .  ™,YAL  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examina- 
mn  m  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  buildings 
public  works,  held  at  Liverpool  on  October  13 
four  candidates  presented  themselves  ; 
ue  only,  Mr.  K.  W.  Adcock  (Bradford),  was 
Panted  a  certificate. 


slight  improvement,  but  with  masons,  car¬ 
penters  and  joiners  and  painters  employment 
was  rather  worse.  Compared  with  a  year  ago 
employment  was  slightly  worse.  With  car¬ 
penters  and  joiners,  however,  it  was  about  the 
same,  and  with  bricklayers  and  plumbers,  and 
masons  and  slaters  in  Scotland,  there  was  a 
slight  improvement.  The  percentage  of  trade 
union  carpenters  and  joiners  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  September  was  7'1,  as  compared  with  6-5 
per  cent,  a  month  ago,  and  7'0  per  cent,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1904.  The  percentage  of  trade  union 
plumbers  unemployed  at  the  end  of  September 
was  8‘9,  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  In  September, 
1904,  the  percentage  was  9'8. — Labour  Gazette. 

Glasgow  Plumbers. — The  Glasgow  plumbers, 
after  being  out  on  strike  for  nearly  six  months 
against  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour,  have 
resolved  to  go  back  to  work  at  the  reduction.  The 
wages  will  now  be  ninepence  per  hour.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  plumbers  in  the  city  are  affected 
by  the  decision,  the  remaining  third,  who  are 
members  of  another  association,  having  agreed 
to  the  reduction  at  the  outset. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.  * 

23,192  of  1904. — T.  H.  Denessen  :  Presses  for 
Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tiles  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  revolving  presses,  in 
which  a  device  is  used  for  cutting  the  burr  from 
the  edges  of  tiles,  characterised  by  the  feature 
that  the  cutter  is  located  in  a  slot  arranged  in  the 
pressing  face  of  the  upper  working  mould,  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  this 
mould  with  a  frame  suspended  by  springs  between 
the  pressing  head  and  its  mould,  the  movement 
of  this  frame  being  effected  by  cam  discs,  which 
are  turned  through  the  intervention  of  toothed 
segments  upon  the  crank  shaft  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  the  proper  moment  a  quick  downward  and 
upward  return  movement  of  the  cutting  frame  can 
take  place. 

25,864  of  1904. — C.  H.  Bentley,  E.  H.  Bentley, 
and  J.  Bentley  :  Joint  for  Earthenware  and 
other  Pipes. 

This  relates  to  joints  for  earthenware  and  other 
suitable  pipes,  formed  by  a  conical  recess  in  the 
pipe  socket,  with  an  internal  flange  or  shoulder 
at  the  mouth  of  said  socket,  and  a  conical  recess 
in  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe,  such  recesses  (when 
pipes  are  in  position)  forming  a  dovetail  or  arrow¬ 
head  chamber  for  the  reception  of  cement  or 
other  binding  materials. 

1,444  of  1905. — M.  J.  Adams  :  Sinks. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  well 
or  dish  in  a  sink  so  that  at  will  the  sink  may  be 
used  either  as  an  ordinary  sink,  draining  through 
a  plug-hole,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  hold  up  water, 
as  in  a  wash  bowl,  the  plug  is  inserted.  A  very 
trifling  dish  or  slope  will  serve,  or  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  cases  to  use  a  more  decided  bowl  for 
washing  purposes,  or  a  still  deeper  basin.  In  this 
latter  form  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  a 
grating  or  cover  over  the  basin.  The  plug,  or 
waste  exit,  may  be  placed  in  any  convenient 
position. 

3,139  of  1905.— R.  C.  Sharp  :  Kilns  for  Drying 
and  Burning  Earthenware  Goods,  Applicable 
for  Drying  Malt,  Wet  Crops,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  drying  ceramic 
and  other  goods  where  a  drying  chamber  or 
chambers  is  or  are  employed,  the  hollow  walls  of 
which  form  flues  for  receiving  heated  gases  from 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


kilns  or  other  sources  of  heat,  and  consists  in 
that  the  said  gases  first  enter  at  the  exit  end  and 
then  traverse  one  bottom  flue  or  set  of  bottom 
flues  on  the  same  level  and  a  set  of  drying  chamber 
side  wall  flues,  and  when  arriving  at  the  other, 
or  entry,  end  of  the  apparatus  commingle  with 
fresh  hot  gases  from  the  kilns,  whereupon  the 
gases  return  through  another  bottom  flue  or  set  of 
flues  and  other  wall  flues  to  the  exit  end  of  the 
apparatus,  where  they  enter  a  common  receiving 
flue  and  then  disperse  into  the  interior  of  the 
drying  chamber,  and  after  returning  to  the  entry 
end  ire  withdrawn  by  a  faD  or  equivalent  means, 
the  gases  by  their  several  flues  thus  travelling 
once  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
same  wall,  all  in  such  manner  that  the  drying 
chamber  is  evenly  heated  along  the  bottom  and 
sides. 

6,986  of  1905. — G.  U.  Merrill  :  Combined 
Strainer  and  Valve  for  Water  Supply  Pipes 
and  the  like. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a 
casing  having  a  plurality  of  substantially  parallel 
passage-ways  therethrough,  hollow  heads  re¬ 
movably  attached  to  the  ends  of  said  casing  over 
the  ends  of  said  passage-ways,  said  heads  being 
adapted  to  afford  communication  between  said 
passage-ways  and  the  ends  of  the  pipe  system  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  installed,  a  shaft  arranged 
in  each  head  transversely  of  said  passage-ways, 
valves  inclosed,  one  in  each  head,  between  said 
shaft  and  said  casing  ends,  and  adapted  to  close 
off  one  passage-way  while  leaving  the  other 
free,  and  operative  connecting  means  between 
each  valve  and  shaft. 

7,739  of  1905. — H.  C.  Heide  :  Valve  Mechanism 
for  Water -heaters. 

This  relates  to  an  automatic  valve  mechanism 
for  water-heaters  wherein  the  fuel  valve  is 
automatically  and  reliably  controlled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  water- 
heater,  being  so  arranged  to  act  upon  two  fuel 
valves  controlling  members  or  pistons,  in  such 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  to  a  fuel  valve, 
that,  on  the  reduction  of  pressure  above  the  fuel 
valve  opening  member,  the  fuel  valve  will  be 
opened,  and  retained  open  so  long  as  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  water-heater  is  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  past  the  fuel  valve  opening 
member  through  a  restricted  passage  or  its 
equivalent,  under  a  difference  of  pressure  at  its 
opposite  ends  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fuel  valve 
closing  member  from  moving. 

7,563  of  1905. — W.  A.  Merralls  :  Rock  Breakers 
and  Pulverisers. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  rock  breaker  and 
pulveriser,  and  consists  of  a  grip-wheel  having 
a  grooved  periphery  fast  on  the  shaft  of  the 
crushing  cylinder,  a  bearing-plate  mounted 
in  the  plane  of  the  grip -wheel  and  having  a 
grooved  and  eccentrically-curved  periphery,  and 
balls  or  equivalent  anti-friction  devices  between 
the  grip-wheel  and  the  bearing-plate. 

20,672  of  1904. — A.  H.  Kimmins  :  Rain-water 
Conductors  or  Drainage  Channels  for  Street 
and  Other  Uses. 

This  relates  to  a  safety  cast-iron  rain-water 
conductor.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
fasten  down  quickly  the  lids  of  the  trough  by 
means  of  a  stud  to  which  is  attached  a  plate. 
By  inserting  a  square  key  into  a  square  hole 
provided  for  it  and  turning  the  key  partly 
round  the  plate  is  released  from  two  retaining 
lugs,  and  so  the  lid  of  the  trough  may  be  lifted  off 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  On  replacing  the 
lid  and  inserting  the  square  key  into  the  square 
hole  and  turning  the  key  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  plate  is  brought  under  the  lugs  and  the  lid  is 
thus  fastened  down  again. 

22,230  of  1904. — H.  Hobson  :  Wash-down  Water- 
closets,  Sinks,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  improved  means  for  flushing 
water-closets,  consisting  in  the  combination  with 
an  ordinary  sink  and  water-closet  of  a  reservoir 
or  tank  to  receive  the  water  from  the  sink,  a 
siphon  arrangement  located  between  the  tank 
and  the  water-closet,  and  an  additional  siphon 
arrangement  at  the  discharge  side  of  the  water- 
closet  besides  the  one  ordinarily  used. 

23,364  of  1904. — A.  H.  Van  der  Vijgh,  H.  Van 
der  Vijgh,  and  G.  Van  der  Vijgh  :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Artificial  Stone. 

This  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone.  According  to  the  invention  the.  slag  sand 
is  dispensed  with  and  the  percentage  of  pumice 
stone  is  greatly  increased.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  also 
replaced  by  Portland  cement. 

25,285  of  1904. — H.  James  :  Wash-basins,  Baths. 

Urinals,  Water-closet  Pans,  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  wash-basins,  baths, 
urinals,  water-closet  pans,  and  the  like,  and 
consists  of  a  shutter  or  valve  between  the  main 
interior  of  the  said  article  and  the  outlet  there¬ 
from,  the  said  shutter  or  valve  constituting, 
when  closed,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  over¬ 
flow  passage,  and  when  open  allowing  of  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  contents  from  the  said  main 
interior  to  the  said  outlet,  and  when  turned  aside, 
or  removed,  affording  unimpeded  access  to  the 
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overflow  passage  without  interfering  with  any 
trap  there  may  be  provided  to  intercept  sewer 
gas. 


17,595  of  1904. — Conduits  &  Fittings,  Ltd., 
D.  M.  Edwards,  and  E.  A.  Brown  :  Benda, 
Elbows,  and  Other  Angle-pieces  for  Electric 
Conduits, 


This  relates  to  a  divided  bend,  elbow,  or  other 
connecting  fitting  for  tubular  conduits,  the 
sockets  or  end  portions  of  which  are  each  formed 
with  one  part  containing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
socket  than  the  other  part  so  as  to  prevent 
the  tubes  of  the  conduit  from  becoming  detached. 


£9,264 

100 


655 


40,314 


10,000 

885 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  6. _ By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at 

Caerphilly). 

Caerohillv,  Glamorgan.  —  “  The  Goodrich 
(Everglvn)  Estate,”  f.g.  rents  356*.  7s.  9d., 
reversions  varying  from  37  to  99  yrs.  (in 

numerous  lots)  . 

Freehold  cottage  and  gdn . 

Oct  7.— By  Spelmans’  (at  Norwich). 

Hethersett,  Norfolk.— Freehold  holing  with 

butchery,  area  7  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  y.r.  37* . 

A  freehold  occupation,  2  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  p.  .... 

Four  pieces  of  pasture,  2  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  1.,  p.  . . 

Two  freehold  cottages . . . 

Bv  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 

Caerphilly,  Glamorgan.  —  “  The  Goodrich 
(Everglvn)  Estate,”  comprising  farms,  lands, 
etc. ;  also  the  “  Bowles  Inn.”  area  1,073  acres, 

f.  (in  numerous  lots) . 

Bv  Bentley  &  Sons  (at  Pontefract). 

Whitlev,  Yorks.— “  Whitley  Lodge  Estate  ’  and 

“  Whitefield  Close,”  253  a.  3  r.  0p.,  f,  - 

Two  freehold  closes  of  land,  14  a.  -  r.  18  p.  . . 

Oct  9  —  By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son. 

Battersea'.— 42,  Juer-st.,  u.t.  81*  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  p. 

By  May  &  Rowden. 

St.  John’s  Wood.— 5,  Loudoun-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs., 

g  r  5*.  y.r.  . . 

Maryiebone.— 84,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t.  15*  yrs., 

Harrow. — N  ortholt-rd. ,  two  cottages,  also 
smith’s  and  wheelwright  s  s.,  yard,  &c.,  area 

5,368  ft.,  f.,  . . 

By  G.  C.  Phillips. 

Great  Wakering,  Essex. — “  Little  Potton  Farm, 

%th  twenty-tour  oyster  pits,  339  a.  3  r.  37  p., 

f. ,  y.r.  168* . 

By  Bumball  &  Edwards. 

South  Mimms,  Middx.—”  Pope’s  Farm,  ’  59  a. 

0  r.  16  p.,  f.,  e.r.  150*.  ...... . 

A  freehold  cottage,  w.r.  20*.  8s. . . .... 

"  Lady  Kirk  Cottages  (two),  f.,  w.r.  39*. . . . . 

Two  enclosures  of  pasture,  15  a.  1  r.  61  p.,  I. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Islington.— 68,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  3*.,  p. 
Hackney. — 83,  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g. r.  8*.,  . . 

Oct.  10.— By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Twickenham.  —  Colne-rd.,  The  Wheatsheaf 
Brewery,  a  freehold  rental  of  120*.,  reversion 
in  53*  yrs  . 


610 


1,000 


4,000 

260 
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1,2' 


300 


Bv  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 
Pimlico. — 18,  St.  George’s-rd.,  u.t.  20*  yrs.,  g.r. 

14*.,  y.r.  120* . ••••••  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

Kew  Gardens.— 3,  Hatherley-rd.,  u.t.  71*  yrs., 
g.r.  12*.  **  . 


Bv  Douglas  Young  &  Co.  (at  Winchester 
House). 

Battersea.— Bridge-rd.  West,  The  Stone  Yard, 
f.g.r.  40*.,  reversion  in  47*  yrs.  . ..... .... 

High-st.,  “  Bricklayer  s  Arms  b-h.,  f.g.r.  30*. 

(reducible  to  16*.),  reversion  in  68  yrs . 

95  to  101  (odd),  High-st.,  c.,  w.r.  m.  14s. . . . . 
12  to  17,  Simpson-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  31*.  10s., 

w.r.  191*.  2s . .  •  •  •  . . 

38,  40  to  45,  Rowena-cres.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

35*.,  y.r.  229*.  12s . •  •  •  . . 

66  to  84  (even),  Shillington-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

90  and’  92,  Cabul-rd.'  (shop,  stabling,  etc.),  f., 

w.r.  53*.  6s . •••••; . .  V  o' '  ’ '  * 

94  to  102  (even),  Cabul-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  88*.  8s.  . . 

1,  Latclimere-gr.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  44*.  4s.  . . . 

2  to  17,  Latchmere-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  418*.  16s.  . . . . 
Latchmere-gr.,  f.g.r.  20*.,  reversion  in  98  yrs. 
18  to  31,  Latchmere-gr.,  area  39,500  ft.,  f., 

w.r.  364* . 

32  to  37,  Latchmere-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  141*.  8s.  . . . . 
38  to  44,  Latchmere-gr.,  area  2,500  ft.,  f., 

w.r.  152*.  . . . . 

45  to  61,  Latchmere-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  308*.  12s., ... 
Latchmere-gr.,  f.g.  rents  30*.,  reversion  in  73* 

72yto  81,'  Latchmere-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  189*.  16s . 

90  to  93,  Latchmere-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  75*.  8s. . . . ... 

Latchmere-gr.,  f.g.r.  20*.,  reversion  in  76 

41  /  and’  41.9,  Battersea  Park-rd.,  f'.,  y.r.  79*. 

363,  Battersea  Park-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  55* - ... 

51  and  53,  Chatham-st.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  10*. 

w.r.  66*.  . . . 

Millgrove-st.,  f.g.  rents  28*.,  reversion  in  50 

347^349,’  and  351*  Battersea  Park-rd.  (s.),  and 
premises  in  rear,  f.,  y.r.  70* . . . . . . 

1  to  63  (odd),  Chesney-st.,  f.,  w.r.  599*.  18s. . . 

2  to  34  (even),  Chesney-st.,  f.,  w.r.  367*.  18s. 
341  and  343,  Battersea  Park-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 


900 

750 


1,170 

1,900 

1,700 


550 

850 

360 

4,480 

465 


730 

1,620 


515 

1,040 

670 


2,710 

6,000 

3,520 


Battersea*  Park-rd!,’  “  Prince  of  Wales  ”  b-li., 
a  freehold  rental  of  100*.,  reversion  in  43  yrs. 
By  James  Eley  (at  Boston). 

Boston,  Lines— 24,  Strait  Bargate  (business 

premises),  f.,  . . 

Oct.  11. — By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

totherhithe.— 99,  Lower-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  150* . 

Bermondsey. — 25,  Cherry-gdn.-st.,  f.,  w.r. 


1,910 

3,050 


Rotherhithe— 584,  Rotherhithe  -  st.,  f.,  w.r. 

20*.  16s . . 

74,  Paradise-st.,  a  profit  rental  of  45*.  4s.  8d. 

for  75  yrs . 

Deptford. — 20, 22,  and  24.  Abinger-rd.,  also  l.g.r. 

6*.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  12*.,  y.r.  94*.  18s . 

Rotherhithe.— 83,  Chilton-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.  10s.,  w.r.  33*.  16s . 

Bermondsey. — 17  and  18,  Martin-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  5*.  10s.,  w.r.  65* . 

23,  25,  27,  and  29,  Keetons-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

10*.,  w.r.  140*.  8s . 

Rotherhithe.— 1  to  11,  Claremont-pl.,  u.t.  2*  yrs., 

g.r.  30*.,  w.r.  343* . 

Deptford. — 13,  15,  17,  and  19,  Windmill-la.,  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  w.r.  122*.  4s . 

By  Francis  Dod  &  Co. 

Clapton. — 141,  Elderfleld-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  5*., 

w.r.  42*.  18s . 

Stoke  Newington. — 29  and  30,  Victoria-rd..  u.t. 

39  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  70*.  4s . 

6,  Gordon-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.  13s.  4d., 

w.r.  58*.  10s . 

By  E.  Hugh  Henry. 

Old  Ford. — 111  and  113,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  f., 
w.r.  59*.  16s . 

70  and  72,  Ford-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  57*.  4s . 

Hacknev. — 26  and  27,  Connor-st.,  f.,  w.r.  46*.  16s. 

56,  57,  58,  and  59,  Havelock-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  12*.  12s.,  w.r.  93*.  12s . 

4  and  6,  Kenton-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  8*.  10s., 

y.r.  84* . 

Homerton. — 7,  9,  and  11,  Church-rd.,  c.,  w.r. 

88*.  8s . 

Clapham. — 22  and  24,  Deauville-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g.r.  14*.,  y.r.  78* . 

16,  Cavendish-rd.,  f.,  p . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Stamford  Hill.  —  Leabourne  -  rd.,  f.g.  rents 

59*.  12s.,  reversion  in  65  yrs . 

Moundfield-rd.,  f.g.  rents  40*.,  same  reversion. 
Castlewood-rd.,  f.g.  rents  216*.,  similar  rever- 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Stanmore,  Middx. — Ten  freehold  cottages,  main 

rd.,  y.r.  162*.  10s . 

East  Molesey. — “  Newlyn  ”  and  “  Pitana,” 

WoLsey-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  150* . 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 

Crouch  End. — 33  and  35,  Middle-la.,  u.t.  71  and 

49  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.  10s.,  y.r.  91* . 

Camden  Town. — 62,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  p . 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Holborn. — 38,  Verulam-st.,  f.,  p . 

Stoke  Newington. — 19,  Wolsey-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g.r.  5*.  10s.,  y.r.  32* . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co.  (at  Winchester 
House). 

Battersea. — 345,  Battersea  Park-rd.  (s.  with 

slaughter-house),  f.,  y.r.  40* . 

2  to  62  (even),  Parkside-st.,  f.,  w.r.  860*.  12s, . 

1  to  61  (odd),  Parkside-st.,  f.,  w.r.  897* . 

331  to  337  (odd),  Battersea  Park-rd  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  178* . 

13  to  21  (odd),  Kennard-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r, 
27*.  10s.,  w.r.  156* . 

25  to  39  (odd),  Park-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  118* . 

7  to  27  (odd),  Savona-pL,  and  1  to  11  (odd), 

Tidemore-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.  g.r.  21*.,  y.r. 

169  and  171,  New-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  44*.  4s . 

Wandsworth. — 4  to  10  (even),  Southville,  f., 

w.r.  98*.  18s . 

225,  Wandsworth-rd. ;  2  to  14  (even),  Wilcox- 
rd. ;  2  and  4,  Simpson-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g.r.  10*.,  y.r.  280*.  9s . 

Lambeth. — 90  to  98  (even),  Vauxhall-walk  (s.), 
u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  20*.  10s.,  w.r.  164*.  10s.  . . 

71  to  77  (odd),  Vauxhall-walk,  f.,  w.r  152*.  2s. 
51  to  69  (odd),  Vauxhall-walk  (factory),  f., 

y.r.  195* . 

26  to  38  (even),  Jonathan-st.,  f.,  w.r.  288*.  12s. 
45  to  49,  Walnut  Tree- walk ;  49,  50,  and  51, 

St.  AJban’s-st.,  and  the  “Young  Prince” 
b.h. ;  also  i.g.r.  4*.  5s. ;  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  27*., 

13  to  21,  Over-pi.’,  ‘f.  ‘  w.r.’  133*.’  18s.‘ '. '. '.  ’.  ’. '. '. '. 

3,  York-st.,  u.t.  12J  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.,  y.r.  70* . 

Clapham. — 261,  Clapham-rd.,  and  15,  Northall- 

st.,  f.,  y.r.  77*.  10s . 

263  to  273  (odd),  Clapham-rd,  1  to  11  (odd), 
Lingham-st.,  1  to  13  (odd),  Northall-st., 

area  28,350  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  611*.  4s . 

Brixton. — 5,  6,  and  10,  Russell-gr.,  y.r.  96*.; 
also  i.g.r.  18*.  15s.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  30*.  15s. 
32  and  34,  Talma-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  12*., 

w.r.  75*.  8s . 

36  to  42  (even),  Talma-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  y.r.  116* . 

8omers-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  25*.,  reversion  in  44£ 


yrs. 


675 

190 


445 


1,025 

120 

805 


330 

410 

330 


670 

510 

885 


1,430 

940 

5,395 


2,000 

2,400 


600 

500 


860 

10,120 

11,000 


1,090 

1,100 

500 


1,140 


7,650 

215 

520 


Bermondsey. — 19  and  20,  Laxon-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

41*.  12s . 

Kentish  Town. — Malden-rd.,  “  The  Malden 
Arms,”  p.h.,  i.g.r.  100*.,  u.t.  39$  yrs.,  g.r. 

50*.,  with  reversion . 

Belgravia. — 44,  Eaton-ter.  (s.),  u.t.  12 $  yrs., 

g.r.  3*.,  y.r.  42* . 

Pimlico. — 58  and  59,  Pulford-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

g.r.  15*.,  y.r.  86* . 

17,  Pulford-st.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  3*.  9s.,  y.r.  30*. 
Oct.  12. — By  Barnard  &  Co. 
Hammersmith. — 14,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  6*.,  e.r.  36* . 

By  W.  J.  Lodge  &  Co. 

Wimbledon. — 16,  Latimer-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  38* . 

By  C.  0.  &  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End.— 31,  Single-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26* . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Islington. — 22,  Florence-st.,  f.,  y.r.  40* . 

14,  Oxford-ter.,  u.t.  448  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  e.r.  48*. 
Dalston. — 2,  6,  and  8,  Montague-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  18*.,  y.r.  108*. . 

Hackney. — 88,  Weymouth-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  32*.  10s. 
Clapton. — 129,  Lower  Clapton-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  10*.,  y.r.  50* . 

47,  Mount  Pleasant-la.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 
3*.  15s.,  e.r.  36* . 


450 

265 


525 

275 


Homford.-s^toS? SJ i  *gk  "" 

Estate,  52  a.  f  *  th’ The  Manor  Hr™, 
tersea.— '  ‘ w 


improved  rental' w  .  er  - 

Old  ..... 

„  reversion  in  47  >4  roa8h  nl-  U.t.  j 
Rotherhide.— 20,  22  and  « ' »'  V, . 

rd.,  f..  y.r.  94/  Rotherhide  Si 

Peckharn — in  . 


g.r.  loh,  y.r.  85;. 


L,a<iu  s-ci.,  I  ,  V  r  17/  Ja 

Camberwell.— 14,  Mostvn^r" ui  'mi  - 

g.r.  6*.,  q.r.  32*. .  ’  Ult-  57|  5^., 


0...  . 

October  13. — By  Bmnsmw  . . 

g.r.  61,  8s,,  w.t,  Mi.  8s,...,’...  V‘  », 


Battereia  tETrl  u  .. 
g.r.  22*.,  e.r.  65*..  '  U  81  JT»,  . 


u,2  yio.,  g.r.  11.,  yr  40/  — >  «•*. 

Stamford  Hill.— 3’,  ■  ■;  . ... 

g.r.  8*.  8s.,  y.r.  55* .  u,l‘ 78  57*., 

Contractions  used  in 

S'  >“*•« 


Enproved  '  S 

f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold 
possessum;  e.r.  for  estimated  enta 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  v  rfo?™.  r 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  lortrlffi  r*tl 
years  ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street  -  rd  iTli n  1 
square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  - Z  & 1 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  Hardens  •  Ior,cr««n 

«r* ;  ! 

offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct,  for  court,  ■ ■  °- 1 
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CLOTH  OASES  tormn^t^N^ben 
2e.  6d.  each;  also 


„  an.  bq.  each;  also  - 

£NADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strlnw  orl«M 
IHB  BIGETY.MMTH  TOLOmWEX, 
pnoe  Twelve  Shllllnini  BnH  “ 


CHAEGvHS  FOB  ADVEBTISEMEm 
£2i?£?!3'ITIONS’  contracts,  all  not  ins  isstnn 

CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  0TH88  COCSCT 
PROSPECTU8ES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIM  S3 
TENDER.  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMKHT^lT 


Each  additional  line"" 


SLTUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  IPPHISTH 
,4L  ADVKBTUmm, 


iiuaiiuno  laiiMi,  r AxtTN KR8 

SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  A 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  w. 

Each  additional  Une  (a 


— , 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisement*,  ud  !«tm 
ind  other  special  positions,  on  appUcation  tothePttlS 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Slngle-handed-Uboo  b 

Four  Unes  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  . . a, 

Each  additional  Une  (about  ten  words) _ _ c* 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSABT 
V  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all 
’ostal  Order 


....  uj  sent,  out  ail  sums  should  bt  remltv 
era,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  iddrtusl  u 
it "  THE  builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Dsueuenodiedupto 
THREE  o’olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  " CtaldaUcB7  It 
Impossible  In  the  case  of  any  whioh  may  reach  the  Ofic*  dw 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  tor  tl«i 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  oa  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8EKKfT8  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  resoh  the  OfHos  befort 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS.  etc.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  adrerJienaUiini 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  OSIT  told  be 


togetherLwith  sufficient  sta 
<tamps  are  returned  to  sdyet 


_ *r  the  posure.' JtSS 

rs  the  week  after  pubtotai. 


READING  CASES 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  October  20. 

Royal  SmUart  t"***-*:  J-AJSL* 
“  Calculations,  Measurements,  and  Plans  and  sections. 

7  TAe'  Architectural 

“London  City  Churches,  illustrated  with  lantern 
views.  7.30  p.m. 

Institute  ol  M’chamcal 

Glasgow  Technical  College  S? 

second  meeting  of  the  session  will  b^  liel  , 

302,  College-buildings,  Montrose-steeet  when  L 
Watson  will  deliver  an  address  entitM  >01* 
Italian  Art,”  illustrated  with  limelight  views.  8  p.a 
Monday,  October  23.  I 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. -“Opmus  on  The 
Garden  City,”  by  „ 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.-m.  A. 

“  Building  Materials.”  7  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25. 

Architectural  of  the*0 session. 


October  21,  1905.] 
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.Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  on 
"Sanitary  Building  Construction  and  Planning,  Soil  and 
local  Physical  Conditions.”  7  p.m. 

Friday,  October  27. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Ml— Annual  General  Meeting  and  first  meeting  of 
Hie  Incorporated  Institution.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  on 
"Sanitary  Building  Construction  (Advanced).”  7  p.m. 

The  Auctioneers'  Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom  {In¬ 
corporated).— The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session,  to  be 
held  at  5,  Whitehall-court,  London,  S.W.,  at  7.45  p.m., 
when  the  inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Boyton. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
'dceroje  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  8  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „  „ 

Mug  Stocks .  2  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Fictions .  17  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  „  ,, 

Bd.  Btillnose  .  4  0  6  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  3  15  0  „  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

JBtfetchers .  12  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Headers . .  11  0  0  „  ,, . ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  ,0  „  "  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ms  .  19  '  0  0  „  „  „ 

%  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  ,, 

Splays,  Chain- 
Merred.  Squints..  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  ,, 

Quomsi  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  .0  „  ,, 

Double  Headers  ...  14  0  0  ,, 

Due  Side  and  two 

L$M?  .  15  0  0 

“wo.Sides  ancl  one 

E'"1 .  15  0.  0  „. 

“plays,  Chaim 
fen-ed,  Squints..  14  0  0 
oecon  <i  Quality 
White  and 
Hipped  Salt 

Wued  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

unuI>ii.t,Saml  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  „ 

“MtPorthnd .Cement .  26  0  per  ton, 

y»st  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  ” 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

r'ime , . 11s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

owurhridge Fireclay  m  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

-delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 
•JfrPldtagtonDep.'.t .  1  6J  per  ft.  onto. 

!  81 

foRTiARD  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Drown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
Waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Wms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  wharf  2  1  „ 

mte  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
wggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
aims  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2\  „ 

faster  m  blocks .  1  lOperft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

“shill  .  1  10 

pg^emHocks,..  !  4  ”  " 

»  :: 

jfr  ^ora-aoM.  Hood  Quality. 

Wpled  random  blocks.  2  10 
L6  “-  sawn  two  sides  land- 
"P  to  sizes  (under 

ft  in  nihwi'^ . 2  3  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

il "‘Sg4  two  “ides 

Kjg>.  ditto  .  2  6 

iwmim  t'w'0  sides  slabs 

its*-?**) . 0  lift  „ 

Sj-fsKitClultoJ  l*  •• 


in»  --'-y  sides  land - 
« ft  sS  Sl]es  (under 


’litto 

2  ii  ila,s,zes)  .  1  2 

g- self-faced  random 

Bf®  .  0  5  - 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  ( continued ) — 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Wool  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 

rly.  depot. 

,,  „  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „  . 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8J  ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 

In.  In.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  X 10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

TELES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles...  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  .  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  ...  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  .9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  0  per  doz. 

VaUey  tiles .  .3.8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  10Q0 

Do.  pressed .  47 .  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  < 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  .  .  .  13  10  0  ...15  0  0 

Deals:  best  3  by  9  .  .  13  0  .0  ...  14.  0  0 

Battens :  best  2\  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and 3  in. by  7  in.  and 8 in,  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6...  0  10  u  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals:  seconds .  1  0  0 less, thn best. 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  .  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  o  o  ...  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10  0  ...  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  \\  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in . .  .  10  0 

.  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  . 
or Memel (average specification)  4  10  0  ...  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  •  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3. 12.  6  ...  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  ip.)  ,  3  0  0  ...  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  . 2  10  0  ...  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  ...  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  first  ’  yeUow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0  ...  25  0  0 

Sin.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  ...  23  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and 3  in.  by  7 in.  16  10  0  ...  18  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 "O  ...  19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and 3 in. by  7  in.  13  10  0  ...  14  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and 9  in . 13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Battens, 2i in. and 3 in. by 7 iii.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  .  21  0  0  .  .  .22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  O 

Battens . 13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0  ...  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  ...  16  0  0 

Battens  ...  11  0  0  ...  12  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 12  10  O  14  0  0 

Battens  ...  10  0  0  11  O  0 

Whito  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  ...  15  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  ...  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  ...13  10  0 

,,  ,,  battens  ......  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals . 16  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  1  0  0 

YeUow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . : .  32  0  0  „ 

sconds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0  ,, 

YeUow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  .0  3  0  ...  0  3  6 

Small  ,,  ,,  0  2  6  ...  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

.inch .  0  0  8  ...  0  0  9 

3  in.  do,  do .  -0  0  7  ...  — 


WOOD  ( continued ), 

Joiners’  Wood  (continued) —  At  per  standard. 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta-  -£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  ...  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  0  1  6  ...  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  10  ...  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  ...  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . ,0  4  0  ...  0  .5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

shot  .  0  13  6  ...  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

1(  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0  ...  1  0  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  ...  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  ...  0  15  0 

1£  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  ...  0  16  .6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  ...  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  „  „  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  „  0  10  0  ...Oil  6 

1  in.  by  7  m.  „  „  „  0  12  9  ...  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  -s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  .  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”...  10  0  0  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars . :..  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ...  — 

(*Aud  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  12  0  0  ... 

Sheet.  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  ...  — 

26  g .  19  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10'  0  ...  — 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ...  — 

26  g .  15  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets)  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker .  11  10  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26 g .  14  15  0  ...  — 

Cut  Nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  10  0  , . .  9  15  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  17  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  18  0  0  — 

Soil  pipe  20  10  0  — 

Com po  pipe  ...  20  10  0 

Zinc  -Sheet  — 

Vieille  Montague  ton  31  15  0  ...  — 

Silesian  . .  31  10  0 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  O  11  ... 

Thin  „  OlO.  — 

Copper  nails  .  „  0  011  — 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet  .  ,,  0  0  10 

Thin  „  .  „  0  0  11  — 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  0  15J  .  — 

Solder— Plumbers’  .  ,,  O07 

Tinmen’s .  ,,  0  0  8J  ...  — 

Blowpipe .  „  0  O  9J  — 


ENGLISH  SHEET.  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds 
,,  fourths 
32  oz.  thirds 
,,  fourths 
Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. 

,,  21  oz. 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


23d.  per  ft.  deliv 
2d. 

33d. 


ered. 


2id. 

2£d. 


1°  ;;  ;;  ;; 

OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  per  gallon  0  J  6 

„  „  in  barrels  „  0  17 

(1  (>  in  drums  .  ,,  0  19 

Boiled  ,,  in  pipes  „  0  18 

,,  „  in  barrels  ,,  0  1  0 

,,  in  drums  .  .  ,,  0  111 

Turpentine  in  barrels .  ,,  0  4  2 

,,  in  drums  0  4  4 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15  O 
Red  Lead,  Dry  19  ® 

Best.  Linseed  Oil  Putty  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel-  1  12  0 

PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  on  page  '131. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  Appom 


TMENT, 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc,,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  mues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work, 


•CENTRAL  PUB.  LIBRARY  BUILD.,  MARE-ST. 


By  whom  Roquired. 
Hackney  Borough  Council  . . 


Premiums, 


be  den, 


J«D, 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc ,  supplied  by 


Repairs,  etc.,  Dukestown  and  Trevil  Schools . 

Team  Labour,  Stone  Carting,  and  Road  Watering  . . 

Sewerage  and  Surface  Water  Drainage  . •••••• 

Collecting  Tank  at  Rodney  Stoke  &  200  yds.  Piping 
Repair  of  Batteries  at  Grove  Park  Workhouse,  Lee . . 
170  sq.  yds.  Cement  Concrete  Footpath,  Garvaghy-rd. 

Bearing  Plates,  Files,  Wood  Screws,  Bolts,  etc . 

Beater  Picks,  Shovels,  etc . 

Ballasting,  Paving,  Flagging,  etc.,  Newton  Heath  . . 

Bathroom,  Lavatory,  etc.,  at  Receiving  Ward . 

Cement  Floor  in  Dining  Hall  of  Workhouse  . 

800  Chairs . 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls . 

150  Tons  of  Steel  Bridge  Girders . 

Roadworks  in  Lane. . . . ' . 

•ALTERA.  &  ADDIT.  to  SCHO.,  WARLINGHAM 

•MAKING-UP  ROAD  AND  BACK  ALLEYS . 

•RESLATING  RFS.,  REPRS.  TO  BK.  &  ST.  WORK 

Reconstructing  Portion  of  Huime-st.  Tunnel  . 

Shop  Premises  at  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Paints,  Red  and  White  Lead,  Canvas,  etc . 

Extension  of  Co-operative  Store,  Crook . 

Stables,  Loose  Boxes,  etc.,  for  19  Horses . 

Making-up  Part  of  Clarence-road . 

Broken  Stone  . 

Laundry  Machinery,  Stepping  Hill  Infirmary  . 

Heat.,  Engineer.,  Fittings  at  Baths,  etc.,  Spriugbank 

Escape  Staircase.  Now  Bridge-street  Workhouse - 

Pavilion  at  Saughton  Public  Park  . 

Test  of  Newboring . 

Machine-Made  Rivets . 

400  cubic  yds.  of  Granite  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  of  Mardy  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Special  Castings,  etc . . 

Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers  at  Ferndale . 

Villa  at  Newtonmore,  N.B . 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Wynnefleld-road,  Rathmines. . 
Roberts’  Hercules  Wind  Engine,  Sewage  Pump,  Wkhse. 
Additions  Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co.’s  Works,  Halifax 
Furnish.  Administrative,  etc..  Blocks,  Bangour  Village 

Road  Material . 

Private  Street  Works,  Manor-road,  etc . 

1,000  tons  of  Granite  Spalls . 

Tip  Sludge  Cart . 

Sludge  Pump  and  Suction  Pipe . 

Hospital,  Farm  Workers’  Cottages,  etc.,  Bangour. . . . 
Heating  by  Atmospheric  Steam,  Bradford  Infirmary 
25  Chapel  Seats  for  Workhouse  Chapel,  Gravelly  Hill 
Painting,  etc.,  at  Infirmary,  Lewisham  High-street  . . 
Rebuilding  Business  Premises,  Taff-st.,  Portypr'dd  . . 
Enlargement  of  Ilketshall-st.  Lawrence  Schs.,  Bungay 

Underground  Conveniences,  Foley-street  . 

1,000  Tons  of  Portland  Cement  . . . : . 

Steam  Motor  Tip  Waggon . 

Wrought-iron  Clinker  Storage  Hopper  . 

Hardware  Goods . 

Improvements  to  Eastern  Pier  Head,  Falmouth 

Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer  in  Cann  Hall-road  . 

Roadworks,  part  of  Brockley-grove,  Ladywell . 

Roadworks,  Ennersdale-road,  etc.,  Lewisham  . 

•SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS,  ETC . 

•EREC.  INFIRM.,  ETC.,  CLATTERBDGE.  AVKHSE. 

900  yds.  of  6-in.  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes . 

•WAREHOUSE,  NEW  BRIDGE-ST.,  NEWCASTLE 

Rectory  House  at  Bridgend . 

Infants’  School,  Goolo  . 

Laying-out  Bowling-green,  Heaton  Park  . 

Detached  Villa  near  Larne . 

Office  Block,  Mess-rm.,  etc.,NewBridge-st..  Newcastle 
Rewiring  Part  of  Workhouse  and  Cottage  Homes .... 

Replating  Battery . 

Lifeboat  Station,  Scrabster,  Carthness  . 

•REPAIRS,  Etc..  IRON  ROOFS,  DARTFORD  .... 
•  ( JA S  M NS. .  Ext '..CHILD.  IIMS.,  CHUTING  ONCA  K 
•LAUN.  ETC.,  PLANT,  CHILD.  HMS.  do. 

Furn.,  Fixtures,  Fittings,  etc.,  Board-rm.,  at  Parkshot 
•FENCING  A  NEW  ASYLUM,  SR.  COLCHESTER 

Laundry  Appliances,  etc.,  at  Union  Workhouse . 

Heating  Parts  of  Union  Workhouse . 

•NEW  SCHOOL  AT  BRADFIELD . 

Public  Library,  Stand-lane,  Radcliffe . 

Stores  . 

Heating  the  Burnt  Tree,  Dudley  Port,  Council  Schools 
Builder’s  Work  in  Connexion  With  Heating  Schools . . 

Scavenging  . 

Desks  and  Chairs  for  Council  Room,  Castle-terrace  . . 
Inter-communication  Tel.  Systm.,  Castle-terrace  Offices 

20  New  Carriages. . 

Sewers,  Entwistle-road  to  Milnrow-road  . 

•WIDENING  ROADS,  ETC . 

Stone  &  Concrete  Bdge.  between  Flixton  &  Carrington 

Hurst  Mill  Bridge,  Leigh  . 

•NEW  POST  OFFICE,  SUTTON  . 


Monmouthshire  Education  Com. 

Maidstone  R.D.C . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Street  U.D.C . 

Greenwich  Guardians  . 

Portadown  U.D.C . . 

Bombay,  etc..  Railway  Co . 


do. 


Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  Co. 
Holsworthy  Guardians . 


do 


Bradford  Corporation . 

Brentford  Guardians . . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Ealing  Town  Council  . 

Holborn  Guardians  . . . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 


Bacup  Corporation  . 

East  Indian  Railway  Company 


I  Erdington  U.D.C . 

do. 

[  Stockport  Guardians  . 

j  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

I  Manchester  Guardians . 

i  Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

;  Selby  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Cleansing  Committee  . . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 


C.  Dauncey,  County  Council  Offices,  Newport  Mm. 

M.  C.  Warne,  Surveyor,  Banning,  Maidstone  ’  U‘  ' 

Borough  Engineer,  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford  . 

S£teeU-  M-In^.c-E/: 28;  *****  Bristol 

W.  Wilson,  Town  Clerk,  Town  HaR  Portadown . 

T.  W.  Wood,  Sec.,  Gloucester  House,  Blshopigate'-Jt,'  Without;  iii: 


total  t, 
ta  Mum 


F.  Stevens,  Town  Clerk.  Bradford  . . 

W.  Stephens,  Clerk,  Union  Office,  Islewortii . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  Loudon 

J.  J.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tvncmou’t!i . 

Jarvis  <t  Richards,  Architects,  36,  Victoria-street  -  \y 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W.  . 

Clerk  to  Guardians,  ClerkenweU,  E.C 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  RaU.  Manchester . 

E.  Jones,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Porth 

G.  Higgle  &  Son,  Engineers,  14.  Victoria-street.  Westminster  s  w 

Office  of  Company.  Nicholas-lane,  London  E  C  ’ 

F.  H.  Livesay,  Architect*  Surveyor,  107,  Newgate-sV.  Bishop  Auck. 


H.  H.  Humphries,  Engineer,  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  Birmingham 


I  Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board . . 

!  Woking  U.D.C . 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corporation . 

!  Brighton  Corporation  . 

I  Oxendon  R.D.C. 


do. 


Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board . . 


;  East  Suffolk  Education  Committee. . 

|  Marylebone  Borough  Council . 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners.. 

j  Burton-on-Trent  Corporation . 

do. 

|  Rotherham  Corporation . 


Leyton  U.D.C . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Bromley  Borough  Council  . 

Wirral  Guardians . 

Hornsea  U.D.C . 

North-Eastern  Railway  . 

Rev.  E.  S.  Roberts  . 

West  Riding  Education  Committee 
Prestwich  U.D.C . 


North-Eastern  Railway  Co _ 

Stoke-upon-Trent  Guardians  . 


do. 


|  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institute. . 

[  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

|  Hackney  Guardians . 

do. 

Richmond  Guardians  . 

Essex  County  Lun.  Asy.  Visit.  Com. 
Hereford  Guardians 


do. 


W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham 

Office  of  Public  Works,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow . 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23,  Strutt-street  Manchester . I 

R.  Morham,  Public  Works  Office,  Citv-chambers  Edinburgh' . 

P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-Street,  Westminster,  S  \v'  " 

R.  Williamson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

C.  F,  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking.. . . 1 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre . 

E.  A.  Lees,  Secretary,  44,  Broad-street,  Birmingham . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda. 

A.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  Architect,  Kingussie . 

S.  If.  Bolton,  Surveyor,  19,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin'''' 

R.  E.  Wilkes,  Clerk,  Guardians'  Offices,  Stowmarket . 

Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects,  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax  . | 

A.  Ferrier,  Clerk  to  Lunacy  Board,  Castle-terrace,  Edinburgh  . . . ' 

G.  J.  Wooldridge,  Surveyor,  Bank-chambers,  Woking  . ! 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  Eng.  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Weils 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

W.  J.  Smith,  Surveyor,  Rothwell  House,  Market  Harborough  1 . ! 

do. 

H.  J.  Blanc,  Architect,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh . 

F.  Holland.Eng.  &  Arch.,  11,  Parkinson’s-chbrs.,  Hustlergate,  Brdfd. 

J.  North,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Vauxhall-road,  Birmingham . 

Union  Offices,  286,  High-street,  Lewisham,  S.E . 

T.  R.  Phillips,  Architect,  Old  Bank-chambers,  Pontypridd  . 

A.  Pells,  F.S.I.,  Beccles . 

J.  P.  Waddington,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Marylobone.,,, 
R.  G.  Nicol,  Engineer,  Harbour  Engineer’s  Office,  Aberdeen . 

G.  T.  Lynam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. . . , 


do. 


W.  J.  Board,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Rothorham  . . 

F.  J.  Bowles,  Falmouth  Docks  . 

W.  Dawson,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leyton  . 

Surveyor's  Department,  ffown  Hall,  Catford  ..... 


Municipal  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

J.  H.  Davies  &  Sons,  Architects,  Chester  . 

W.  E.  Warburton,  Surveyor,  Public  Rooms,  Hornsea . 

Company’s  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tvnc  . . 

Cook  &  Edwards,  Architects,  Masonic-buildings.  Bridgend,  Glam. 
J.  Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  HaU,  Wakefield  , . 

L.  A.  Orford,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Prestwich  . 

T.  Houston,  Architect,  Kingscourt,  Wellington-plane,  Belfast  .... 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyno . 

C.  Daniel,  Clerk,  Union  Office,  Stoke-upon-Trent . 


do. 


B.  S.  Macdonald,  Hon.  Sec.,  Thurso,  N.B . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C.  . .  •  • 

Clerk  to  the  Guards.,  Guards.’  Offices,  Sidney-rd.,  Homerton,  N.E. 


P.  Umney,  Clerk,  Union-chambers,  Richmond,  Surrey  .. 

County  Architect,  Chelmsford . 

R.  Moore,  Clerk,  8,  St.  John-street,  Hereford  . 


do. 


County  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 

H.  Lord,  Architect,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester  . ...  ■••••■• 
T.  Morrison,.  Secretary,  Amien’s-street,  Terminns,  Dublin . . . 
A.  Long,  Architect,  21,  New-street,  West  Bromwich . 


do. 


Essex  Education  Committee  . 

Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland) 

Tipton  U.D.C . 

do. 

Ewell  Parish  Council . . . 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council . 

do. 

Cheshire  Lines  Committee . 

Rochdale  Corporation . 

South  Mims  R.D.C . 

County  Pala.  of  Lancaster  &  Chester 
do.  , 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc.  I  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  etc.,  Storey’s  Gate,  SAL 


G.  Hards,  Clerk,  High-street,  Ewell,  Surrey  . . . .  •  •  •  ■  •  ••••••••■ 

R.  M.  Cameron,  Architect,  53,  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh  .. 


J.  G.  Robinson,  Great  Central  Railway  Works;  Gorton  .. 
S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  HaU.  Rochdale 

Council’s  Surveyor.  40,  High-street,  Barnet . 

W.  C.  Hall,  County  Bridgemaster,  Preston  . 
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CONTRACTS.  — Continued, 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

L - ^ - — - 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

[  Administrativo  Block  for  an  Isolation  Hospital . 

Chesterton  R.D.C . 

Nov.  1J 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  21 
do. 

No  date, 
do, 
do, 

Heating  Apparatus,  Road  End  Schools . 

3,400  yds.,  of  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  etc.,  Beckford 
•EBEC.  OF  SCHOOLS.  DERBY-RD,,  GLOUCESTER 
Store, Horton-lane  and  Central-avenue,  Bradford. . . . 
'EXTENSIONS  TO  ADBASTON  COUNCIL  SCHOOL 
•SIX  VILLA  RESIDENCES  AT  HOUNSLOW  _ 

Bury  and  District  Joint  Water  Board 
Oldbury  U.D.C.  Education  Comm,. . 

Winchcombe  R.D.C . . 

Gloucester  Education  Council, , , ! ! ! 

Co-operative  Society,  Lt4 . 

Staffordshire  C,C, . 

J  .  Cartwright,  Engineer,  Peel-chambers,  Market-place,  Bury,  Lancs, 
A.  Long,  Architect,  21,  New-street,  West  Bromwich  . 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

J,  F,  Trew,  Architect.  Station-road,  Gloucester . 

W,  Rycroft,  Architect,  Bank  Buildings,  Manchestoisroad,  Bradford 

E.  Pennington,  Arohiteot,  Richmond . 

p  ■  ■■  ■  ■  . = 

~  -  —  .  ■ — - - 

Naturo  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised, 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

'ASSIS.  0RGANI.  TEACHER  OP  MANUAL  TRAIN. 

London  C.C. . 

200L  per  annum1 . 

Nov.  4 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertu 

ed  in  this  number.  Competition,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  x 

vi. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Pale  Oak  Varnish . . 

Copal  Oak 

ijeto  Palo  Elastic  Oak  . 

Extra  Hai-d  Church  Oak  ... 
vir?  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  scats  of 
Churches 

fae  Elastic  Carriage . 

Spence  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 
rat  Pale  Maple  . 

Pale  Durable  Copal  . 
itmPale  French  Oil 

VsheU  Flatting  Varnish  . 

nte  Ccpal  Enamel 
fcs  Pale  Paper 
#t  Japan  Gold  Size 
#t  Black  Japan 
jaiaDd  Mahogany  Stain  . 

IpsffU'k  Black  . 
ttlia  Black  . 

Rfag  . . 

pKh  and  Brush  Polish  . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  <1. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 


terms  of  subscription. 

Jib Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
tbe  rate {Z  ™'d®"tsln  ?c"ypart  ot  the  United  Kingdom 
mZoL  IIZ  f*u5un»  <5?.  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
g“  «S’.^SumUStraUa‘  NeW  Zealand-  Indl«,  China. 

be  “<“**«**  to 

"TOsrJm™  T  BuiLDER.  Cathenne-street,  W.C. 

tte  SUBURBS,  by 
Pubbshl1ff  9ffice  19s-  per  annum  (52 
quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
g  Tbe  Builder  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

B^cations  for  insertion  under  this  heading 

BBSTl^Slr  E,ditor>” and  musfc 

iWish  Te  dei  l"  Thursdays.  [N.B.— Wo  cannot 
KfctorttffhiHM^  authenticated  either  by  the 
Cenbnf  uw8'0™1  auu  wa  cannot  publish 
^Tender  is  stated accePt®d  unless  the  amount 
BRKmoS 1'“i,.rany]lsfc  iu  which  the  lowest 
n  sm"°  0™»pUoiml  «•« 

S  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

bBds’  *»  Birmingham 
iii  v.w.if  ■u“tnct  Drainage  Board.  Mr  ,T  T) 
IS*1"'"  Board,  l’ybira,  TSkr  Birl 


Uodctivi. 


Constructional 
Work. 

rood  & 

.  £14,732 

.  12,989 

12,510 


*%/.;;;■ 

Bptehonso  & 

12>841  0 

■R.***  12,852  9 
12'474  17 


1  10 


'Andrews,  & 


12, 3« 


Medium. 
£7,591  17  i 


5,900  0 

5,459  16 


6.179  7  0 

7,606  0  O 

44,676  4  4 

§0,905  19  11 


J*5011  *  Son", 

12'100  5*"e 
Q  * 80,1  H.923  0  0 

Bo 11>41i.14  0  :: 

.  *  Slag,  §  Granite. 

1,1  4c„  in  Chanel  budding  a  bakehouse,  flour 

,J[t'  A.  Wa&tarcbi£nf^Co,0?eraJive  Societ.v. 

n’  arctutect,  Fore-street,  Buckfast- 

H.Badcock....  £722  0  0 

J.  Weeks .  703  0  0 

Furneaux  &  Sou, 
Buckfastleigh*  703  0  0 

J.  H.  Pomeroy,.  666  9  0 


%  ffi-ss 

^toa..  740  10  0 

“wage  disposal  works  at 
and  SurveV0rQSnct  Coancil-  Mr.  W.  S.  Shell, 
ills  4.  7°r.  Parliament-street,  Consett : _ 

5s .  ci  MacLaren  Sr. 


itjuw.o  £1.78G  4  e 

£  h  \& *?  J 
fr  -  ill?  S  “ 


MacLaren  & 

.Son  . £1,225  s  s 

t  'Kfe  • '  ■  ■  T204  15  1 
J.  Atkinson  1,176  11  i 
J .  G.  Bradley, 

Consett  and 

'°r'a  Estimate  £1)075  7  jj’ 


19  0 


COOKHAM. — For  demolition  of  existing  liouse  and 
bakehouse,  erection  of  now  house,  shop,  and  bakehouse 
for  Miss  Briginshaw.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect  and 
surveyor,  1,  Broadway,  Southall,  aud  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  : — 

J.  Brewing  &  Son  . .  £982  I  W.  H.  recovert  ....  £820 
J .  K,  Cooper  &  Son . .  940  I 

t  Accepted  subject  to  few  slight  alterations. 

COULSDON  (Surrey).— For  tho  erection  of  a  detached 
residence  in  Riddlesdown-road,  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  H.  D.  Clark.  Messrs.  Pepler  &  Allen,  architects, 
3,  George-street,  Croydon  :— 

Baldwin  &  Co.  . .  £819  12  I  Worsfold  &  Sons  £769  0 
Grace  &  Marsh  . .  819  0  |  W.  Potter* .  769  0 

CROXDALE  (Durham). — For  225  lineal  yds.  of  12-in. 
and  9-in.  pipe  sewer,  for  the  Durham  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  G.  Gregson,  Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street, 
Durham : — 

J-  G.  Bradley  . .  £155  0  0  I  J.  Garrick,  The 

11.  Oliver  - 149  3  9  |  Peth,  Durham*  £145  0  0 

.i  Pixham-lano  drainago  works,  for 

,,ue, Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  engineer, 
9,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

G.  Cummins  &  Sons,  Ltd . £1,772  15  7 

Construction  and  Trading  Co.  . .  1,409  8  2 

A.  G.  Osenton  .  1,387  17 

Marriott  &  Salter .  1,375  is 

F.  W.  Trinnn .  1,369  0 

A.  Streeter  &  Co .  1,335  14 

J  .  Jackson .  1.282  11 

Stone,  Farley,  &  Co .  1,281  4  : 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews ... .  1,205  2 

Hewett&Sons .  1.180  13 

J.  W.  Dean,  Ltd.j:  .  1,153  9 

A.  E.  RigbyS .  1,117  16 

J.  11.  Macdoualdll .  1,113  4 

Davies,  Ball.  &  Co.,  First  Garde 

City,  Letchworth**:  . 

Amended  on  pricing  out  to 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  wire-guards  for 
radiators  and  pipes  in  twenty  patients'  blocks  at  Goro 
Farm  (Upper)  Fever  Hospital,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W,  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chiof : — 


Moriarty  &  Co. .  £3,035 
Nettlefold  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  .. 

H.  Greene  &  Co. 

F.  Ritchie  & 

Sons,  Ltd . 

T.  Potter  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  . . 


689  0 


F.  Bird  &  Co...  £1,996  0 

E.  Ungley  -  1,949  0 

F.  Braby  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Ida 
Works,  Dept¬ 
ford,  S.E.*  .. 


1,103  18.  5 
t  £1,154  19s.  Id.; 


§£1,127  19s.  2d. ;  ||  £1,113  11s.  3d.';  «'  £1,110  Ss.‘  0d‘.’ 

GUILDFORD.— For  certain  repairs  to  the  roof  of 
Town  Mills,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  C.  G.  Mason, 
Borough  Engineer : — 

R.  Smith  . £279 

Tribe  &  Robinson,  Church-road,  Guildford*  249 

HOMERTON.— For  engineering  and  building  work  at 
Eastern  Hospital :  Laundry  reconstruction  aud  new 
boiler-house,  etc.,  for  tho  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
EC  •_  T’  Hatcl1’  Ungitieer-in-Chief,  Embankment, 

Engineering  Work. 

.1.  Fraser  &  Son,  Ltd . £4,984  0  0 

G.  H.  Robinson  .  3  150  0  0 

Wenliam  &  Waters,  Ltd .  2,925  0  0 

E.  Danks  &  Co.  (Oldbury),  Ltd.  . .  2,907  10  O 

Death  &  Ellwood .  2,900  0  0 

Glover  &  Hobson,  Ltd .  2,900  0  0 

J .  Musgrave  &  Sons,  Ltd .  2,830  0  0 

H.  Braithwaite  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,750  0  0 

Clayton,  Son,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,722  0  0 

.T.  Beeley  &  Son,  Ltd .  2,680  0  0 

W.  Summerscales  &  Sons,  Ltd .  2,640  0  0 

J.  Richmond  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,614  0  0 

Hewitt  &  Kellett .  2,525  0  0 

Hill  &  Herbert,  Ltd .  2,440  0  0 

T.  Potter  &  Sous,  Ltd .  2,418  0  0 

J.  &  F.  May,  33  and  35,  Whetstone- 

park,  Lincoln’s  Inn-lields.  W.C.*  2,372  0  0 
,,  _  ,  Building  Work. 

G.  Wales  &  Co.,  Ltd . £1,829  14  0 

Gardner  &  Hazed .  1,759  0  0 

W  .  Neil  &  Co .  1,734  7  0 

G0.}0  . .  1,679  11  0 

Marchant  A;  Hirst  .  1,629  17  0 

T.  Gates  &  Sons . 1,565  9  0 

I  ollard  &  Brand  . .  1,525  0  0 

C.  Yates  &  Co .  1,466  0  0 

A.  E.  Sunes .  1,400  0  0 

Press,  Robinson,  &  Co . . .  1,301  6  4 

W.  H.  Hyde .  1,221  0  0 

E.  Streather .  1,200  0  0 

E.  Davey,  Pentlands,  Boston- 
avenue,  Southend-on-Sea* .  1,147  2  S- 

LONDON. — For  decorative  repairs  at  No.  206,  Earl’s 
Gf^Lroad,  S.W.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Morley  &  Co.,  surveyors, 
176,  Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W. 

H.  Smith  &  Son . £131  0 

J.  Whitaker  &  Sons* . .  128  10 

— For  decorative  and  sanitary  repairs  at 
Stonehflls  (late  Oakfield),  College-road,  Sydonham  Hill. 
Messrs.  J.  w.  Morley  &  Co.,  surveyor,  176,  Earl's  Court- 
road,  S.W. 

BoWybr  &  Co . £967  I  C.  J.  Clothier  . £730 

R.  E,  QaVjs .  744  I  H,  Smith  &  Son* ... .  723 


.  £25,682 
.  23,850 

.  22,792 
.  22,254 

.  22,170 


LONDON. — For  artificial  stone  paving,  Highclere- 
street,  Sydenham,  and  Stainton-road,  Lewisham,  for  the 
Lewisham  Borough  Council : — 

Stainton-  Highclere- 
road.  street. 

Atlas  Stono  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cambridge  £480  . .  £260 
Kerbinq,  Metalling,  and  Channelling. 

Fry  Bros,  Greenwich . £2,193  — 

W.  Pearce,  Forest  Hill .  —  . .  £996 

LONDON. — For  hot-water  heating  apparatus  for 
heating  tho  appliance-room  at  the  Kensington  Fire 
Station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Stevens  Bros . £138  0  0 

Clark,  Hunt,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  123  5  0 

E.  Deane .  100  18  6 

G.  &  E.  Bradley .  107  10  0 

Comyn,  Ching,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  107  0  0 

J.  &  F.  May,  33  and  35,  Whetstone- 
park,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  W.C.  *. .  105  15  0 

LONDON.— For  compounding  the  main  beam  engines 
at  the  Deptford  Pumping  Station,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

Fullerton,  Hodgart,  &  Barclay,  Ltd. 

Clayton,  Goodfellow,  &  Co,  Ltd.,  .... 

John  Musgrave  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Yates  &  Thom,  Ltd . 

Engineering  Co.,  Ltd . 

Thames  Ironworks,  Shipbuilding,  _ 

James  Simpson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  21,301) 

Galloways,  Ltd .  20,620 

Richardsons,  Westgarth,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  20,500 
Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  Leeds  *  . .  18,140 

LONDON. — For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  proto- 
sulpliate  of  iron  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  at  the 
Barking  and  Crossness  outfall  works,  for  the  London 
County  Council.  The  total  quantity  required  amounts 
to  5,550  tons,  viz.,  3,300  tons  for  Barking  and  2,250  tons 
for  Crossness : — 

Delivered  alongside  jetty.  . 
At  Barking.  At  Crossness. 
Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

L.  Somerfeld .  19  7  _  19  1 

H.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Ltd .  19  6  19  0 

W.  H.  Edwards .  19  3  18  9 

J.  Griffiths . . .  —  ....  18  6 

Higginbottom  &  Co .  —  ....  17  9 

Swansea  Copperas  Co .  16  6{  ....  16  6J 

D.  Matthews,  Morrison. 

R.S.O.,  Glamorgan  .  15  9  ....  *14  10* 

J.  Bevan  &  Son  .  15  6  15  9 

T.  Herschell  Jones  &  Go., 

Swansea  .  *15  5  15  5 

[Current  contract  prices  (J.  Griffiths)  £19  9s.  and  £19  3s.] 

J  For  1,000  tons  only. 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  bank 
premises.  Nos.  56  and  58,  Old  Keut-road,  S.E..  lor  tho 
London  and  Provincial  Bank,  Ltd.  Mr.  V.  Vaguolini, 
architect,  33,  Stirling-road,  Clapliam  Rise,  SNV. : — 

G.  J.  Kick  . .  £2,546  18  I  Edwards  &  Med- 

W.  S.  Shepherd  2,310  0  way . £2,146  O 

A.  Faulds .  2,222  0  Rice  &  Son -  1,992  O 

|  J.  Parsons* ....  1,887  0 

NORTH W1CH.  —  For  erecting  Council  School  to 
accommodate  800  children,  for  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  of  Cheshire.  Mr.  A.  E.  Powles, 
architect.  7,  Winnington-street,  Northwich.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  E.  I.  Muspratt,  Chester 


Mayers  & 


W.  Molvneux  £12,936 

S.  Webster  ..  12,777 
Pickstock  & 

Royle .  12,764  12 

T.  G  Huxley  . .  12,700 

E.  W.  Bostock  12,535 
S.  Appleton  . .  12,172  10 

P.  Taylor  & 

Sons  .  11,857 

Bennett  Bros. 

&  Co .  11,600 

Young,  Tinker, 

&  Young  . .  11,597  - 

J  Recommeuded  for  acceptance, 


Son . 

I.  Gerrard  & 

£11,530 

Sons,  Ltd.  . . 
C.  W.  Daven- 

11,526 

port . 

W.  Wood, 

11,387 

Hartford  t  ■  ■ 
Hughes  &  Stir- 

11,320 

ling . 

J.  Hamilton  & 

11,258 

Son . 

11,233 

0 
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NORTH WICH. — For  making  two  new  streets  oft 
Victoria-road,  and  a  back  passage,  for  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Powles,  architect,  7.  Winnington-street,  Northwich. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  I.  Muspratt,  Chester:— 


J.  Mayers  & 

Son  ....  £1,053  0 

S.  Hutton . .  861  15 

Hughes  & 

Stirling  . .  850  0 

C.W.Daven- 
port  ....  822  0 

J.  W.  Harris  799  9 


Bennie  & 
Thompson 
G.  Boyton, 


765  18  5 


725 


Appleton, 

Northwich  J  746  12 
J.  Hamilton 
&Son - 

J  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

NORWICH.— For  the  extensions  of  Norwich  City 
Asylum.  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  City  Engineer  :— 

J.  S.  Smith  . .  £9,547  0  0  i  Youngs  &  Son  £8,693  0  0 
T.  H.  Blvth  . .  9.280  16  0  Boddy  &  Son  8,683  4  8 
9,255  15  0  H.  C.  Green- 


R.  Daws 
C  o  u  1  s  o  n 
Lofts  . . . 
T.  E.  Gill 


8,667  0  0 

8,211  0  0 


9,249  0  0  |  W.  J.  Hannaut, 

. .  8  977  16  7  Norwich*  . . 

A.  S.  Lincoln  8.899  18  7  Southgate 

W.  Utting  8,797  0  0  Bros.§ . 

unton  &  Downing  & 

Palmer _  8,794  1  0  Son|l  .  7,965  0  0 

J  Informal.  §  Incomplete.  ||  Withdrawn. 


8,026  19  9 


OSSETT  (Yorks). — For  the  conversion  of  Park  House 
into  a  secondary  school,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Uidgway,  architect  and  surveyor,  11,  Union-street, 
Dewsbury  :— 

Masons  :  Peace  &  Oldroyd,  Leeds-road,  Ossett*  £410  0 

Joiners :  W.  &  E.  Whitehead,  Bank-street, 

Ossett*  .  339  10 

Plumber :  J.  H.  Allott,  Station-road,  Ossett*  . .  390  0 

Slaters  :  Sedgwick  <fc  Son,  Globe-road,  Leeds* . .  57  0 

Plasterers :  Lockwood  Bros.,  Wakefield* . 

Heating  Apparatus  :  T.  H.  ltayner,  12,  Market- 

street,  Huddersfield*  . 

[Sixty  tenders  were  received  for  the  work.  The  lowest 
tender  in  each  case  was  accepted.] 


44  10 


114 


OXFORD. — For  the  erection  of  additional  students’- 
rooms,  library,  chemical  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms, 
Ship-street,  for  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Messrs.  R. 
England  &  Son,  architects  and  surveyors,  Oxford  : — 

Symn  &  Co . £15,563  I  J.  Wooldridge - £13,850 

Hutchins  &  Sons. .  15,200  Benfield  &  Loxley.  13,824 

Parnell  &  Son  ....  14,863  Estcourt  &  Sons, 

Kingeslee  &  Sons. .  14,367  |  Gloucester* -  13,656 

Heating. 

S.  T.  Haden  &  Sons,  London* . £419 


PORTSMOUTH.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
the  “  Still  ”  public-house  : — 

Croad  . £1,230  I  Jones  . £1,187  ! 

C'rockerell .  1,208  Corke  .  1,187 ! 

Salter . 1,187  1  I 

[All  of  Portsmouth.] 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  the  erection  of  six  cottages,  for 
the  Trustees  of  St.  Peter’s  Charities.  Mr.  H.  F.  Mence, 
architect,  Town  Hall-chambers,  St.  Albans.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  5,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. : 


H.  J.  Skelton  _ £2,690 

C.  Miskin  &  Sous  . .  2,545 

J.  Jarvis  &  Sons  . .  2,396 
Vail  &  Williamson  .  2,379 
Boff  Bros .  2,376 


F.  W.  Stanley  ....  £2,284 

J.  Foot  .  1,889 

E.  Dunham  .  1,644 

J.  Hammond  & 

Sons,  St.  Albans*  1,610 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  the  erection  of  a  residence  in  Hall- 
place-gardens,  for  Mis.  Langridge.  Mr.  H.  F.  Mence, 
architect,  Town  Hall-chambers,  St.  Albans  : — 

E.  Dunham . . £1,565 

Cl  Miskin  &  Sons,  St.  Albans* .  1,558 


Wright  Bros . £270 

H.  Freeman  -  264 

T.  Cole  .  249 

T.  D.  Leng .  240 

T.  Pearce  .  233 

R.  Jones  &  Son  . .  216 


WARRINGTON. — For  erecting  a  public  elementary 
school  (Bcamont,  Council  School),  for  the  Warrington 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  S.  P.  Silcock,  architect, 
Egypt-ptrect,  Warrington.  Quantities  by  architect  .— 
'c.  W.  Davenport,  Stockton  Heath, 

Warrington*  . £13,784  10 


SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  porter’s  office  at 
Belmont  Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Messrs.  T.  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  architects,  54,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W. 


Marriott  &  Salter  £211  0 

W.  H.  Baldwin  & 

Co .  203  10 

J.  B.  Potter _  200  0 

Cropley  Bros., 

Ltd.,  High-street, 

Epsom* .  147  0 


WAVENDON  (Bucks).— For  additions  to  Eagle  Lodge, 
for  Sir  Henry  11.  A.  Hoare,  Bart.  Mr.  W.  B.  Stone- 
bridge.  architect,  Wozarn  Sands,  D.S.O. 

F  A-  T  Gregory  . .  £197  0  I  C.  Sinfleld  . £149  13 

M  Fleet  g  175  0  J.  Bonner  .  131  10 

R ‘  Wilford  ..  165  0  I  W.  Summerford. .  115  10 
[Architect's,  estimate.  £125.] 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  —  For  additional,  classrooms 
at  the  St.  James’s  National  Schools,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Strange,  architect : — 

W.  B.  Jury  &  J  Beale  &  Son  . .  £665  0  0 

Sons . £716  0  0  I  Jarvis  &  Son*. .  664  0  0 

J.  N.  Jeffery  . .  687  16  0  | 

[All  of  Tunbridge  Wells.] 


WESTERHAM  (Kent).— For  the  provision  and  fixing 
of  an  engine,  with  lift  and  force  pumps  (capable  of 
delivering  500,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours), 
at  the  Hill  Park  Estate,  Wcsterham,  for  the  Metropolitan 


Water  Board 
Central  Marine 
Engine  Works  £6,750  0 

Wood  Bros .  3,950  0 

D. 'Stewart  &  Co.  3,741  0 

Richardson. 

Westgarth,  & 

Co .  3,595  0 

Mathews  &  Co.  3,379  0 
Galloways,  Ltd.  3,170  0 

Haste  Pump  Co., 

Ltd . 

Thames  Iron 


Works  . . 
Woodhouse 
Mitchell 
Low  Moor 

Ltd . 

Excelsior 
g  i  n  e  e  r 
Works  . . 


3,090  0 


& 


2,910  0 


2,789  0 


2,7.50  0 


Caombe,  Bar¬ 
bour,  &  Co.  . .  £2,579  0 
Ashton,  Frost,  «fc 

Co... . 2.509  0 

Pratchitt  Bros.  .  2,480  0 

Glen  fie  Id-  & 

Kennedy  ....  2,367  10 
Robinson, 

Cooks,  &  Co. . .  2,320  0 

J.  Simpson  &  Co.  2,240  0 

Fullerton,  Hod- 
gart,  <fe  Bar¬ 
clay.  Ltd .  2,180  0 

F.  Pearn  &  Co.  2.100  0 
Lilleshall  Co.  . .  2,085  0 

Watt  &  Co .  1,848  0 

E.  Timmins  & 

Son,  Runcorn*  1,466  1 


2,650  0 


.  WORTHING.— For  erecting  infants’  school,  Little 
High-street,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Singer,  Hyde,  &  Son,  Worthing.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Wentworth  Hyde : — 

J.  Martin  ..  £5,426  14  .  3  I  Peerless, 

W.  A.  Field  Dennis,  & 

&  Co .  5,283  O  (i  ,  Co . £4,961  0  O 

W.  J.  East . .  5,225  O  0  J.  H.  Lelliott  4,960  15  <> 

W.  Brown  *  J.  Linfield  & 

Sons  ....  5,219  0  0  |  Sons  ....  4,917  0  0 

Rowland  R.  Cook  & 

Bros .  5,049  0  0  1  Sons  -  4,884  0  0 

J.  Langley  |  J.  A.  East. 

&  Co .  4,989  0  0  St.  Mat- 

thew’s-rd., 

i  Worthing*  4,555  15  2 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 


SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  6  TILER. 


The  BATHSTOHE  F|RM8l  LUii8Mh 

pondlth(pBnlniJi[( 

RATH  STONE 


ham  hill  stone 
doulting  STOnf 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doultin*  Hf  „ 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill 

London^ Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William,, 


16,  Cnwm..tre’et, 8 tM* 


Poultry,  E.C.-?Tlie  £t  and  cwltSSi 

«or  ^  F counes'  r*a™y 

floors,  flat  roofs,  stables/cow-ah*  S’ 
rooms.  Frariftriot. 


rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms  St 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Portl  bJJJ) 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOORAMn 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  , 

METCHIM  s  SON  i'SSS® 

“  QCANTITT  SUEVDYOBS’  Hi 
Tor  1905,  price M„  post 7d.  Ip 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


and  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  railway  station. 


Red  Sandfaced  Nibbed  Roofing 
Tiles  always  in  Stock. 


Applications  for  Prices,  etc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

lithogeaphers, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c.  1 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 


GRICE  &C0.,£X 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwiok  Rd„  KENSINCT 

FOE  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Slo: 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 


CAEN  Stone  {  For 


in  Block,  Slab,  and  Si 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  DampCoimB, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  oUurFlurs, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  tht  above  by 


THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Loidos,  b 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  sll  iaforaatioa 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compaar. 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNET  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C, 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR, 

Coppei*  2Ztin.o  Roofing, 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

Telegraphic  Address :  E  RRARY  Sf  I  Tf)  Hoi.  w'SlKirtt 

"COUBTEOUS,  LONDON."  “  ■  O  D  ■  W  V  W 1 )  L.  I  L>. 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  E  USX  ON  ROAD,  IsONDON,  N  W. 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW.  FALKIRK. 
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he  Mechanical  Handling  of  Materials. 

EW  subjects  are  of 
more  importance  to 
those  engaged  in 
the  execution  o  f 
constructions  1 
works  and  in  the 
management  of  in- 
dust  rial  estab¬ 
lishments  than 
pchinery  and  appliances  for  moving 
materials  from  place  to  place  in  an 
expeditious  manner  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Considering  the  history 
J  any  product  from  the  source,  and 
particularly  through  manufacturing  pro- 
■^es,  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
numerous  transportations  by  land,  river, 
^  sea  are  found  to  be  necessary,  vary- 
jr  ™m  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands, 
1  miles  d°wn  to  a  few  feet.  Among 
.  °  Vai’0lls  products  assembled  on  the 
lle  °f  a  large  building  or  engineering 
P  ’  and  finally  incorporated  in  the 
_  Ucture,  are  timber,  stone,  brick, 
Pent>  riles,  slate,  steel,  and  other 
|ja  erials  representing  miles  upon  miles 
i  ransport,  as  well  as  countless  acts  of 
“MR,  lowering,  pushing,  and  pulling, 
lf  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
ecost  Price.  Even  when  the  materials 
JuilH  6611  C0^ected  “V  readiness  for  the 
,  eb  they  have  again  to  be  carried 
^  eir  respective  places  and  adjusted 
position,  thereby  involving  different 

Cl  f  transPortati011  and  handling 
C  add  the  cost  of  construction,  and, 
L°  e^0n°niically  performed,  seriously 
*  Ce  the  profits  of  the  contractor,- 


I11  the  works  where  iron  ore  is  smelted 
where  pig-iron  is  converted  into  steel, 
and  where  steel  is  rolled  into  beams,  bars, 
and  plates,  the  transport  and  handling 
of  materials  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  represent  huge  sums  of  money. 
The  same  applies  to  cement  and  brick 
works,  and  all  other  manufactories  where 
raw  materials  are  converted  into  finished 
products.  Even  the  means  of  transport 
themselve^,  such  as  steamships,  railway 
engines,  and  engines  used  in  providing 
motive  power  for  mechanical  apparatus 
employed  in  handling  goods,  all  require 
supplies  of  fuel,  the  provision  of  which 
often  involves  hand  labour  or  the  use 
of  labour-saving  machinery  upon  an 
extensive  scale. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have 
suggested  only  a  few  of  the  chief  materials 
of  construction,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  natural  and  manufactured  products 
is  due  to  operations  of  the  kind  indicated. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  products  imported  into  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
of  handling  possesses  truly  national 
importance.  The  mineral  production  of 
the  kingdom  is  not  far  short  of  300,000,000 
tons,  and  of  miscellaneous  imported 
products,  cereals  and  seeds  alone  represent 
nearly  20,000,000  tons.  To  handle  these 
gigantic-  quantities  in  the  course  of  every 
year  in  an  economical  manner,  to  say 
nothing  of  timber,  stone,  cement,  iron, 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise,  not  only 
at  the  place  of  production  or  the  port  of 
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arrival,  but  also  during  the  process  of 
distribution,  obviously  necessitates  the 
use  of  machinery  and  apparatus  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  Thus  the  general 
subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  every 
inhabitant  of  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  course,  to  the  individual 
members  of  all  civilised  nations. 

The  expression  which  forms  the  title 
of  this  article  is  usually  applied  to  trans- 
port  over  comparatively  short  distances 
and  within  the  range  of  lifting  and  con¬ 
veying  machinery,  that  is  stationary  at 
defined  points,  or  is  capable  of  movement 
to  a  more  or  less  limited  extent.  A 
fixed  crane  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  former  class,  and  a  travelling  crane 
as  an  example  of  the  latter.  The  direc¬ 
tion  through  which  materials  are  moved 
may  be  entirely  vertical  or  entirely 
horizontal,  being  performed  in  one  case 
by  a  fixed  hoist  or  lift,  and  in  the  other 
by  a  conveyor  of  some  kind:  But  by 
the  application  of  hoisting  machinery  to 
rails,  ropeways,  or  equivalent  devices, 
vertical  and  horizontal  movements  may 
be  performed  simultaneously  or  alter¬ 
nately,  and  the  range  of  action  can  be 
increased  from  a  few  feet  to  several 
miles.  In  such  an  event  the  railway  or 
ropeway,  together  with  its  supports 
and  the  actual  lifting  and  conveying 
machinery,  may  be  regarded  as  constitu¬ 
ting  a  fixed  apparatus  of  extensive  scope, 
instead  of  considering  the  mechanical 
part  separately  as  a  travelling  appliance: 
Owing  to  the  ready  response  made  by¬ 
mechanical  engineers  to  the  demands  of 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  interests, 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  appliances 
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is  now  available  for  moving  materials 
from  point  to  point,  sometimes  for  a  few 
inches  or  feet  at  a  time  as  required  in 
engineering  and  other  workshops,  and 
at  other  times  for  distances  so  consider¬ 
able  that  the  operation  of  handling  is 
essentially  similar  to  the  transportation 
effected  by  a  railway.  Between  these 
extremes  there  are  countless  types  of 
apparatus,  and  as  most  of  them  combine 
the  primary  functions  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  conveyance,  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  satisfactory  system  of 
classification  is  by  no  means  easy. 

Until  quite  recently  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  in  the  English  language  as  a 
treatise  upon  apparatus  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  handling  of  materials.  This  deficiency 
has  been  removed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Zimmer, 
an  engineer  who  has  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  having  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  the  design  of  elevators 
used  in  connexion  with  grain  and  flour, 
and  later  of  installations  applied  to  the 
handling  of  products  such  as  ore,  coal, 
and  timber.  Some  of  the  information 
gathered  in  this  way  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  paper  read  by  the  same 
author  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  February,  1903,  and  in  the 
volume  to  which  we  now  refer*  will  be 
found  the  substance  of  this  paper 
together  with  numerous  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  hoisting  and  conveying 
plant,  the  whole  forming  a  book  of  more 
than  500  quarto  pages  and  containing 
550  illustrations.  To  describe  and  illu¬ 
strate  machinery  of  the  kind  single- 
handed  is  an  exceedingly  onerous  under¬ 
taking,  and  to  perform  the  task  in  a 
manner  that  .would  not  be  open  to  adverse 
criticism  is  almost  impossible  in  view  of 
the  wide  field  covered,  the  difficulty  and 
labour  involved  in  the  collection  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  the  paucity  of  available 
data.  For  these  reasons  the  public 
should  be  ready  to  overlook  a  few  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  to  accept  with  appreciation 
the  immense  amount  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  presented  by  the 
author.  To  be  really  satisfactory  a 
treatise  on  machinery  for  handling 
materials  ought  to  be  written  and  com¬ 
piled  by  two  or  three  experts  in  different 
departments  of  this  important  and  com¬ 
paratively  modern  branch  of  engineering. 
Mr.  Zimmer  has  done  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  from  one  man,  who  has  only 
been  able  to  complete  his  task  in  intervals 
snatched  from  the  exercise  of  a  somewhat 
exacting  profession,  and  who  is  identified 
with  but  one  or  two  main  divisions  into 
which  the  huge  domain  of  the  general 
subject  is  divided.  Judging  from  internal 
evidence,  the  material  embodied  in  the 
author’s  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  seems  to  have  been 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  book,  the 
remainder  having  been  tacked  on  rather 
than  incorporated. 

The  difficulty  of  classification,  which 
we  admit  to  be  great,  is  increased  by  the 
attempt  of  the  author  to  establish  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  appliances'  for  the 
continuous  and  the  intermittent  handling 
of  materials.  A  grain  elevator,  with  a 
regular  succession  of  buckets  attached 
to  an  endless  chain  or  rope,  clearly  comes 
into  the  former  class,  and  a  hoist,  having 
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a  single  bucket  or  equivalent  device,  as 
certainly  comes  within  the  ‘latter.  As 
the  two  classes  of  apparatus  merge 
one  into  the  other,  it  is  hopeless  to  draw 
a  really  satisfactory  dividing-line.  A 
greater  measure  of  success  is  attainable, 
however,  by  establishing  separate  divi¬ 
sions  for  lifting  and  conveying  plant, 
and  a  third  division  for  appliances 
representing  combinations  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  classes.  Thus  three 
groups  may  be  made,  each  with  sub¬ 
divisions,  in  which  can  be  placed  forms 
of  mechanism  intended  for  distinct 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Mr.  Zimmer  starts  with  a  classification 
something  like  this,  but  after  a  few 
chapters  his  system  breaks  down,  and 
the  bulk  of  his  manual  is  based  upon  an 
entirely  different  method  of  arrangement 
from  that  announced  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  key  to  this  confusion  is  suggested 
by  a  remark  in  the  Preface,  wherein  the 
author  says  :  “  I  found,  perhaps  before  I 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  a 
treatise  on  a  somewhat  neglected  though 
vast  section  of  engineering  had  grown 
up  into  my  hands.  At  first,  with  the 
diffidence  natural  to  one  who  has  never 
cultivated  literature,  I  hesitated  to  put 
my  notes  in  the  form  of  a  book,  but  these 
doubts  vanished  that  no  book  existed 
in  the  English  language  on  this  important 
branch  of  engineering.”  This  quotation 
justifies  the  belief  that  the  author  has 
trusted  a  little  too  much  to  the  process 
of  natural  growth,  and  has  paid  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  training,  pruning, 
and  grafting  operations  which  are  so 
essential  in  the  garden  of  technical  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  following  general  review 
of  the  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  parts  of  the  volume  men¬ 
tioned,  but,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
not  always  in  the  order  adopted  by  the 
author. 

Appliances  for  elevating,  or  hoisting, 
in  a  strictly  vertical  direction  are  few  in 
number,  and  it  is  convenient  to  include 
with  them  the  consideration  of  elevators 
only  slightly  inclined  from  the  vertical. 
Machinery  of  this  kind  is  largely  used 
for  the  continuous  hoisting  of  coal,  coke, 
ores,  cement  clinker,  grain,  flour,  and 
other  materials  in  bulk ;  also  of  sacks, 
casks,  and  packages  containing  various 
kinds  of  substances.  A  continuous  eleva¬ 
tor  is  well  represented  by  the  apparatus 
generally  adopted  for  hoisting  grain  at 
most  large  seaports,  granaries,  and  flour 
mills.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  end¬ 
less  belt,  to  which  buckets  are  attached 
at  short  intervals,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  enclosed  in  a  casing  and  provided 
with  a  well,  to  which  the  material  is 
continuously  supplied,  and  from  which  it 
is  continuously  drawn,  and  a  head  from 
which  it  is  discharged  in  a  constant 
stream.  The  elevators  adopted  in  gas¬ 
works,  power  stations,  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  are  of  similar  character, 
although  the  details  of  design  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  materials  to 
be  dealt  with.  Elevators  for  raising 
sacks,  casks  and  bulky  objects  generally 
have  platforms  instead  of  buckets,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  passenger  lifts 
occasionally  fitted  in  office  buildings. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of 
material  that  can  be  transferred  from 
one  level  to  another  by  an  elevator  of  the 
continuous  type,  this  class  of  appliance 


more  useful  for  unloadinc  a„,i  i 
purposes  than  for  tv  7  'Nit* 


purposes  man  for  t.u 

ordinary  indnstdaltr TTr  < 
combined  with  eonvcvitw ""1|* 
suitable  character  ite  [  A  ?pital™  *1 
limited.  lb  Mmewhai  \ 


Intermittent  elevators  are  (,,  , 


general.  They  are  nrartin.ll 
hoists,  with  oiic  or  two  fo,  t '  l  ts  ® 
form.  ™°  buckets  or 

.mis,  as  the  ease  may  be  Mr  r  *  ’ 
gives  an  interesting  account  ; 
blast  furnace  hoists  employed  p  T"? 
Germany,  and  the  United  StattS* 
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elevators,  which. 


can  scarcely  be  loofad 


who  is  anxious  to  obtain  details  of  a 
hoists,  hydraulic,  electric, 


mine  | 

power  lifts  of  the  kind  Ik't'ant* 
tial  m  industrial  establishments  and  m 
constructional  works,  will  look  iu  J < 
for  guidance,  although  he  m,v  W 
incidental  references  to  *V,S< 
machinery  in  the  series  of  chantei 
dealing  with  “Unloading  and 
Apphances  and  elsewhere.  Considering 
the  value  attaching  to  lilts  lor  raisii 
materials  from  one  floor  to  another  i 
factories,  workshops,  and  nJ 
tor  hoisting  materials  from  ground® 
to  the  upper  parts  of  a  structure  in  roJ 
of  erection,  and  in  a  book  professing# 
be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  median®!; 
handling  of  materials  some  mention  of 
such  machinery  is  certainly  a  thing  to  be 
desired. 


If  elevators  alone  were  used  in  large 
mercantile  and  industrial  establishments, : 
a  good  deal  of  hand  labour  would  be 
required  for  feeding  at  the  bottom  and 
distribution  at  the  top.  Consequently, 
auxiliary  devices  are  very  geiicrallv  * 
applied  in  connexion  with  elevating 
machinery.  This  brings  us  to  appantfe ! 
intended  for  transporting  material  in  a i 
horizontal  direction.  It  is  really  very 
difficult  to  know  where  to  stop  when 
considering  this  branch  of  the  subject.  ’ 
Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  fat  to 
include  a  public  railway  system  among  ' 
horizontal  conveyors  of  material.  Never¬ 
theless,  industrial  and  contractors’  id- 
ways  obviously  come  within  reasonable 1 
bounds  as  much  as  aerial  cableway?  and 
kindred  plant  discussed  in  this  treatise. 
When  minerals  have  been  hoisted  ont 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  timber 
has  been  cut  in  far  distant  forests,  die. 
problem  of  economical  transport  is  a 
serious  one  for  the  ultimate  user,  as ; 
well  as  for  the  owner  of  the  mine  or 
forest,  who  naturally  has  to  face  com- 1 
petition.  Private  railways  and  various 
systems  of  transport  are  adopted  to 
convey  the  product  to  the  nearest  railway, 
river,  or  seaport.  In  America  ami  else¬ 
where  some  very  ingenious  methods  hive 
been  adopted  for  conveying  timber  and 
other  materials  by  gravity  inclines  and 
water-chutes.  In  Norway,  logs  that  have ; 
been  floated  down  rivers  are  taken  from  ■ 
the  water  and  transported  to  the  mill, 
often  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  means 
of  a  trough,  in  which  runs  an  eng 
chain  with  spikes  serving  to  engage  toe. 
timber.  Some  account  of  these  and  off 
useful  aids  ought  certainly  to  be  givm 
in  addition  to  the  methods  of  rope  hag 
and  conveyance  by  cableway?  « 
Mr.  Zimmer  has  described  so  adm in \  • 
We  should  also  like  to  hud  mM 
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and  upon  the  site  of  large  contracts.  The 
ingenious  mode  of  dealing  with  materials 
br  what  is  termed  electric  telpherage 
is  oue  that  should  be  found  extremely 
serviceable  ou  temporary  works,  and  the 
analogous  system  of  conveyance  by  run- 
ways  is  particularly  valuable  in  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  Live  rolls  in¬ 
stalled  at  ground  level  in  steel  works  are 
really  invaluable  for  the  automatic 
transfer  of  heavy  girders  and  bars  from 
point  to  point,  and  kindred  devices  are 
equally  useful  in  feeding  machinery  of 
all  descriptions,  as  well  as  in  removing 
the  finished  or  partly  finished  articles. 
We  must  point  out,  in  justice  to  the 
author,  that  he  has  given  a  really  valuable 
account  of  self-emptying  railway  trucks, 
which  are  gradually  being  adopted  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Zimmer  is  quite  right 
in  emphasising  the  advantages  of  these, 
by  the  aid  of  which  many  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum  are  already  being 
saved.  Their  more  extensive  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
railway  companies,  with  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  national  industries  owing  to  the 
consequent  reduction  of  rates. 

In  treating  of  conveyors,  such  as  are 
frequently  applied  in  combination  with 
1  elevating  plant,  the  author  is  evidently 
quite  at  home.  The  modern  worm 
h  conveyor  is  practically  the  same  thing 
as  the  Archimedean  screw  used  by  the 
I  ancients.  In  its  earlier  form  the  worm 
conveyor  consisted  of  a  spiral  attached 
to  a  central  shaft  made  to  revolve  in  a 
trough,  and  so  to  push  the  material 
forward  in  a  continuous  manner.  In  the 
bresent  day  this  type  of  conveyor  is 
better  made,  but  the  principle  is  un¬ 
changed.  The  worm  conveyor  is  very 
largely  adopted  for  transferring  grain 
I  from  place  to  place  in  warehouses  and 
I  granaries,  and  when  the  spiral  is  fitted 
I  inside  a  tube  the  apparatus  is  excellently 
adapted  for  moving  materials  that  require 

Ito  be  well-mixed,  such,  for  instance,  as 
sand  and  cement  in  the  dry  state  for 
mortar  mixing,  and  slurry  in  the  process 
of  cement  manufacture.  Scraper  or  push- 
plate  conveyors,  in  which  the  trough  is 
fitted  with  a  moving  endless  chain,  or 
rope,  fitted  with  plates  at  short  intervals 
or  with  bottomless  receptacles,  also  find 
extensive  use.  Band  conveyors,  having 
a  trough  of  flexible  material,  in  the  form 
of  an  endless  band,  are  still  more  popular, 
out  the  most  modern  type  of  the  appliance 
bhe  vibratory  trough  conveyor.  This 
js  of  German  origin,  and  consists  of  a 
l°ug  trough  receiving  the  material  at  one 
eud  and  transmitting  it  to  the  other  by  a 
|  succession  of  reciprocating  movements, 
lue  trough  is  supported  on  spring  legs 
fixed  in  an  oblique  position,  and  each 
forward  stroke  is  made  in  a  direction 
juclmed  about  30°  from  the  horizontal. 

I  frrrs  the  material  is  thrown  forward 
and  slightly  upward,  and,  as  the  return 
stroke  is  quickly  made,  the  material 
oonies  to  rest  at  a  point  a  little  in  advance 
o  its  original  position.  By  repetition  of 
re  process  the  material  progresses  by  a 
series  of  jumps,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  ft. 
nf  u  I)er  minute,  towards  the  far  end 
■  the  trough.  Conveyors  of  this  type 
i  v.e.  been  extensively  employed  for 
Peking,  classifying,  and  sifting 
1  i°r  handling  materials  that  require 
00  rrrg  or  drying  during  transit,  for 
uirdlnrg  moist  sugar  in  refineries,  and 
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for  all  the  purposes  to  which  conveyors 
are  ordinarily  applied. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  third  group  of 
appliances  combining  the  operations  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  transportation. 
The  most  familiar  types  of  this  large 
family  are  cranes,  which  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  classes  of  the  entire  world 
justly  believe  to  be  extremely  useful  for 
the  economical  handling  of  materials. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Zimmer 
shares  this  opinion,  although  there  is 
little  evidence  of  it  in  his  treatise.  Care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  book  reveals  the  fact 
that  incidental  mention  of  cranes  is 
actually  made  in  sundry  chapters,  but 
the  index  merely  suggests  one  section  in 
which  crane  construction  is  particularly 
considered,  and  the  general  type  there 
described  is  the  high-level  or  cantilever 
crane,  of  which  the  Temperley  trans¬ 
porter  is  a  well-known  example.  When 
the  time  comes  for  a  second  edition  we 
hope  the  author  will  make  good  the 
deficiency  here  indicated.  Among  the 
varied  combinations  that  are  described 
we  find  pneumatic  elevators  and  con¬ 
veyors  for  loading  and  unloading  ships, 
but  regret  to  notice  that  pneumatic 
dredgers  receive  no  attention.  This  can 
scarcely  be  an  oversight,  for  during  the 
discussion  of  the  author’s  paper  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  this  valuable 
type  of  apparatus.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  grabs,  no  reference 
is  made  to  dredgers  of  any  kind,  nor  to 
steam  navvies,  nor  to  trench  excavating 
machinery.  It  is  a  genuine  satisfaction 
to  come  to  the  excellent  chapters  wherein 
loading  and  unloading  devices,  self¬ 
emptying  barges,  coal-tips,  coal  handling 
plant,  automatic  weighing  machinery, 
and  other  important  branches  of  the 
subject  are  fully  discussed  and  adequately 
illustrated. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  correct  to 
describe  as  deficiencies  some  of  the 
omissions  to  which  we  have  referred,  for 
it  is  probable  that  the  author  has  pur- 
posely  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
discussion  of  means  for  handling  materials 
in  the  huge  quantities  with  which  shippers 
and  mine  owners  are  accustomed  to 
deal,  and,  as  this  volume  proves  in  a  very 
conclusive  manner,  the  task  has  been 
sufficiently  onerous.  Still,  there  are 
many  other  forms  of  machinery  and 
apparatus  equally  deserving  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  may  refer  particularly  to 
varieties  of  cranes,  hoists,  lifts,  and 
conveyors,  used  in  transporting  raw 
materials  and  partly  finished  products 
through  the  different  departments  of 
brick  and  cement  works,  sawmills,  and 
engineering  shops.  Systems  of  removing 
chips  and  sawdust  in  wood-working 
establishments  and  of  dealing  with  wool 
and  other  substances  in  textile  factories 
are  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  elabor¬ 
ate  plant  employed  in  large  building 
and  engineering  contracts  for  handling 
the  constituent  parts  of  mortar  and 
concrete  as  well  as  for  hoisting,  conveying, 
and  depositing  these  and  other  structural 
materials  in  place,  represent  another 
most  important  phase  of  the  subject. 
Let  anyone  make  a  series  of  visits  to 
works  of  the  kind  and  he  will  realise 
how  wide  a  field  exists  for  labour-saving 
appliances  other  than  those  described 
by  Mr.  Zimmer,  and  how  great  is  the 
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need  still  remaining  for  a  treatise  dealing 
with  mechanical  aids  for  the  handling 
of  materials  employed  in  these  branches 
of  industry. 

- - >-♦  - - 

NOTES. 

A  rather  surprising  letter 
lS&r  fr?m  the  Executive  Com- 

mittee  of  the  Navy  League 
appeared  in  last  Saturday’s  Times,  in 
regard  to  the  artistic  improvement  of 
Trafalgar  Square — surprising  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Navy  League  should 
assume  that  because  the  monument  to 
Nelson  is  in  Trafalgar-square  the  square 
is  in  some  kind  of  way  their  peculiar 
care.  Trafalgar-square  is  a  public  place 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
question  of  its  decoration  is  no  more  a 
special  concern  of  the  Navy  League  than 
they  are  the  body  proper  to  advise  in  such 
a  matter.  We  have  been  anxious  for  a  long 
time  to  see  a  finer  treatment  of  Trafalgar- 
square  than  the  present ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  that  any  proposal  to  make  it  in 
a  special  sense  a  naval  square,  and  to 
remove  the  existing  monuments  that  are 
not  naval,  would  receive  public  or  official 
approval.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made 
in  Captain  Crutchley’s  letter,  though  not 
new,  are  true  enough  ;  that  the  fountains, 
in  point  of  design,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
site,  has  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
But  the  letter  entirely  misses  two  im¬ 
portant  points  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  effort  at  the  artistic  improvement 
of  Trafalgar-square.  The  first  is  the 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  front,  and 
especially  the  cupolas,  of  the  National 
Gallery  so  as  to  render  the  fapade  worthy 
of  its  position*  ;  the  second  is  the  want  of 
grass,  flowers,  and  verdure  generally 
in  the  square,  which  ought  to  be  made 
a  stately  fountained  garden.  We  observe 
that  not  only  is  this  last  point  omitted 
in  the  Navy  League  letter,  but  that 
the  Office  of  Works,  in  their  reply, 
have  gratuitously  tabooed  the  idea  before 
it  was  suggested  ;  the  conclusion  being 
that  in  their  judgment  nothing  is  to 
be  done  to  prevent  the  square  being 
made  a  place  of  popular  mass-meetings. 
As  long  as  that  idea  is  maintained,  any 
attempt  to  make  the  square  what  it 
ought  to  be  is  of  course  thrown  away. 
That  what  is  popularly  called  “  the  finest 
site  in  Europe  ”  should  be  left  a  bare 
yard  in  order  to  afford  a  meeting-place 
for  mob  orators  to  address  the  unwashed, 
who  could  find  a  dozen  other  open  spaces 
to  meet  in,  is  only  too  characteristic  of 
England,  where  politics  are  always  put 
before  Art. 

The  Blue  book  recently 
"proSion.  published  relating  to  the 

output  of  mines  and  quarries 
contains  some  interesting  figures  as  to 
the  coal  industry.  The  output  of  coal 
for  the  year  1904  is  a  record,  reaching  a 
total  of  232,428,272  tons — an  excess  of 
over  two  million  tons  on  that  of  1903. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  1904  is,  how¬ 
ever,  less  than  that  of  1903  by  4,375,763^., 
the  average  price  of  coal  having  fallen 
from  7s.  7-93d.  in  1903  to  7s.  2-58d.  last 
year.  In  1900  the  average  value  per 

*  Since  the  above  note  was  written,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  by  Mr.  H.  J .  Mackinder, 
this  necessity  for  remodelling  the  National  Gallery  front, 
if  anything  good  is  to  be  done  with  tho  Square,  is  strongly 
insisted  on. — ED. 
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tonjwas  10s.  9|d.,  andjfrom  the  figures  we 
quoted  last  year  it  appeared  that,  whilst 
the  value  of  coal  in  this  country,  was 
falling,  in  the  United  States  it  was  rising, 
the  value  there  in  1900  having  been 
5s.  3fd. ,  but  6s.  6fd.  in  1903.  The 
United  States,  however,  is  a  very  large 
importer  of  coal,  the  import  into  that 
country  being  nearly  half  its  export,  so 
that,  whilst  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  is 
serious  for  the  industry  in  this  country, 
it  may  be  of  indirect  advantage  to  our 
transatlantic  friends.  The  export  of 
coal  from  this  country  in  1904,  exclusive 
of  bunker  coals,  etc.,  used  in  foreign- 
going  ships,  was  46,255,547  tons,  and 
inclusive  65,822,035  tons,  and  here  again 
a  large  increase  is  shown  on  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  coal  tax  has  not  apparently 
tended  to  lessen  the  export.  The  coal 
remaining  for  home  consumption  is 
placed  at  166,606,237  tons,  or  3’894  tons 
per  head  of  the  population: 


^  At  a  time  when  projects 
for  improving  the  Port  of 
London  have  simmered  down 
to  the  meagre  residual  scheme  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  and  when  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  revive  inland 
navigation  are  tied  by  the  bonds  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  vested  interests,  Belgium 
is  busy  with  numerous  works  for  the 
improvement  of  her  seaboard  and  inland 
ports,  and  of  her  splendid  system  of 
inland  waterways.  Quite  apart  from 
the  projected  extensions  at  Antwerp, 
considerable  activity  is  being  displayed 
at  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  Brussels.  The 
extensive  harbour  works  at  Ostend  are 
now  almost  completed  and  will  be  opened 
during  the  present  year.  Good  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Ghent-Terneuzen  ship  canal,  and  when 
the  works  have  been  completely  finished 
ships  of  large  size  will  be  able  to  gain 
access  to  the  port  of  Ghent.  Brussels 
is  already  open  to  vessels  of  about  200 
tons,  a  maximum  that  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  widening  of  the  Wille- 
broeck  canal  between  the  city  and  the 
River  Rupel.  This  operation  and  an 
important  extension  of  the  dock  system 
are  in  active  progress  at  the  present  time. 
Bruges  has  already  been  furnished  with 
means  of  direct  access  to  the  sea  and  the 
newly-finished  docks  are  fully  occupied. 
As  for  canals,  the  Government  are  busily 
engaged  in  widening  channels  to  provide 
for  the  passage  of  larger  vessels  not  only 
on  the  main  trade  routes  to  France  and 
Germany,  but  also  on  various  local  water¬ 
ways.  The  new  Canal  du  Centre,  to 
connect  the  eastern  and  western  divisions 
of  the  canal  system,  will  complete  the 
network  of  waterways  along  the  coal¬ 
fields  and  place  the  industrial  regions  in 
direct  communication  with  the  seaports 
and  towns  of  West  Flanders.  These  and 
other  works  too  numerous  for  individual 
mention  will  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  definite  and 
well-considered  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  Public  Works  Ministry,  a  department 
much  needed  in  England. 


Amongst  many  interesting 
mprovemente.  statistics  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Engineers  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  London  Traffic,  none  are 


more  instructive  than  those  which  deal 
with  the  figures  showing  the  relative 
expenditure  of  the  railway  and  tramway 
companies  on  improvements  as  compared 
with  the  municipalities.  Thus  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  former  companies  during 
the  past  twenty  vears  have  expended 
some  100,000,000?.,  whilst  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  the  municipalities  have 
but  expended  a  little  over  9,000,000?. 
in  a  like  direction.  The  result  has  been 
that,  whilst  the  railway  companies  have 
constantly  had  their  assessments  raised, 
and  the  rates  have  also  themselves 
continually  increased,  the  municipalities 
have  certainly  not  expended  the  sums 
so  received  in  providing  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  larger  traffic  the  railway  and 
tramway  companies  have  brought  to  their 
doors.  It  is  also'  observable  that,  whilst 
the  Advisory  Board  in  its  Report  states 
that  the  number  of  authorities  create  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  any  comprehensive  proposals  for  im¬ 
proving  the  traffic  in  London,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  Corporations,  meet¬ 
ing  a  day  after  this  Report  was  published, 
passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  that  wide  legislative  powers 
should  be  conferred  upon  Government 
departments,  and  it  was  desirable  that  in 
legislation  affecting  the  powers  and  duties 
of  municipalities  adequate  freedom  of 
action  in  administration  should  be 
secured  to  town  councils.  The  public 
may,  however,  well  begin  to  ask  itself 
whether  too  great  a  discretion  has  not 
already  been  allowed  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  whose  tendency  has  been  to  take 
upon  themselves  duties,  and  to  expend 
the  rates  on  objects,  wholly  outside  their 
legitimate  sphere,  whilst  neglecting  im¬ 
provements  they  might  well  have 
given  their  attention  to  with  direct 
benefit  to  the  community. 

Railway  A  CASE  brought  by  the 
Rates  and  London  &  North-Western 

Charges.  Railway  Company  against 
a  City  manufacturer  last  week  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  railway 
companies  have  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  others  besides  the  passenger 
who  travels  without  a  ticket,  and  the 
man  who  nails  a  package  of  goods  to  the 
bottom  of  a  “  returned  empty.”  If  two 
ways  can  be  found  of  accurately  describ¬ 
ing  the  same  article,  and  in  one  case  a 
lower  rate  will  apply  than  in  the  other, 
the  trader  may  fairly  adopt  the  former 
description.  But  a  deliberately  false 
and  misleading  description  is  another 
matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  railway 
companies  are  properly  entitled  to  protec¬ 
tion.  The  exercise  of  such  misguided 
ingenuity  is,  in  the  case  of  an  iron  girder 
or  a  truck  of  bricks,  at  once  impracticable 
and  profitless ;  but  when  we  come  to 
merchandise  in  boxes,  etc.,  it  becomes 
both  practicable  and  tempting.  Almost 
every  article  of  commerce  is  now  included 
in  the  General  Railway  Classification, 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  rate  applicable  to  each  class 
is  about  20  per  cent,  above  the  next  lower 
rate.  This  shows  the  extent  of  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  declaring  a 
consignment  in  a  lower  class  than  it 
should  be,  and  the  railway  companies 
assert  that  this  is  very  frequently  done. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  90  per  cent, 
of  their  customers  are  systematically 
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stated  in  tie  case  in 
tempted  to  regard  tie  statement  «  " 
absurd  exaggeration.  Tie  present^ 
the.  magistrate  considered,  proved  X 

business  men  in  tie  bulk  Lte  pj™ 
and  that  tie  defendant  was  in  no  wavfo 
biame  morally;  In  view  of  ftj,  dS 

and  of  the  famous  pronouncement  £ 

cats  is  dogs  and  rabbits  is  does" 
not  surprising  that,  if  anyone  finds  i  I, 
advantageous  name  for  it,  ie  cmB  Z 
call  a  spade  a  spade.” 


At  a  time 


>  Royal 


_  —  when 

Vehicles.  Commission  is  co^™ 
the  question  of  motor  traffic 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  number 
of  such  vehicles  registered  in  London 
up  to  September  30  of  this  year  The 
return  just  issued  by  the  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council 
gives  the  following  figures  Motor-ears 
8,059  ;  motor  -  cycles,  4,808.  These 
numbers  hear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
and  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that,  from  a  return  given  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1904,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  the  number 
of  accidents  attributed  to  motor  vehicles 
was  1,817.  _  At  that  time  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  was  considerably  less* 
during  the  last  three  months  alone  371 
motor  vehicles  have  been  registered, 
and  on  these  figures  it  would  appear  that 
the  accidents  occasioned  by  motors  is  at 
least  15  per  cent.,  a  very  high  average, 
but  not  one  to  occasion  surprise  when  the 
figures  relating  to  the  average  speed  in 
the  central  area  of  horse  and  motor 
vehicles  as  contained  in  the  report  of  tie 
Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  to  tie 
Royal  Commission  of  London  Street 
Traffic  are  also  considered.  These  figures 
show  that  in  the  hours  when  traffic  is 
slack  in  that  area  the  average  speed  of 
horse  omnibuses  is  5^  to  8  miles,  motor 
omnibuses  travelling  at  to  11|  miles, 
the  speed  of  horse  cabs  being  6  to  8}  miles 
as  compared  with  12  miles  in  the  case  of 
motor  cabs,  the  speed  at  crowded  times 
being  less,  but  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion. 

Considerable  activity  is 
oStaiSit  evident  in  various  parts  of 

the  country  with  the  object 
of  providing  more  fully  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  shipping.  The  im¬ 
portant  branch  docks  and  other  worb 
on  the  Mersey  will  be  ready  for  use  in  tie 
course  of  next  month.  As  the  under¬ 
taking,  which  represents  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  540,000?.,  was  only  commenced 
in  April  last  year,  the  worb  and  engineers 
departments  of  the  Mersey  Docks  an1. 
Harbour  Board  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
works  have  been  pushed  forward. 
Another  remarkable  enterprise  is  the  new 
Trafalgar  dock  at  Southampton,  recent!'- 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  300,000/.. 
and  formally  opened  last  Saturday 
This  is  the  largest  graving  dock  in  W 
world,  being  875  ft.  long  by  125  ft.  «k. 
with  the  depth  of  33  ft.  It  is  equips 
with  the  largest  electrical  cram  yet  boil . 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  fifty  0ILy3 
radius  of  87  ft.  The  dock  is  apF» W 
directly  from  the  estuary  of  ft  •» 
Test,  which  has  been  d»»ned  H 
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dredging  to  30  ft.  below  low  water  level, 
so  as  to  provide  access  at  all  states  of  the 
tide  for  the  largest  Atlantic  liners  that 
are  likelv  to  be  built  within  the  next 
few  years.  Although  the  Trafalgar  dock 
is  a  sufficiently  noteworthy  undertaking, 
it  constitutes  only  one  item  of  the  pro- 
!  gramme  inaugurated  by  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  for  developing 
.  the  port  of  Southampton.  The  extensive 
|  dock  schemes  which  are  in  progress  at 
I  Grimsby  and  elsewhere,  and  the  new 
I  project  in  connexion  with  Dover  harbour, 
I  also  indicate  that  the  necessity  for 
I  progress  is  duly  appreciated  by  those 
I  interested  in  the  shipping  industry. 

I  London  seems  to  be  the  only  place 
where  stagnation  reigns  supreme. 

Concrete  Hollow  concrete  blocks 
Blotto8  liave  become  so  common  in 
American  building  construe* 

I  tion  that  public  authorities  are  beginning 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  recognising 
I  them  in  building  codes.  As  a  matter  of 
I  fact,  the  Building  Department  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  already  drawn  up  a  special 
I  section  of  their  regulations  referring  to 
I  the  new  form  of  structural  material. 

I  This  promptitude  deserves  every  com- 
I  mendation  and  shows  how  much  more 
I  readily  innovations  are  taken  up  in  the 
I  United  States  than  in  our  own  country. 

I  Steel  is  not  exactly  a  novelty,  but  it  has 
I  not  yet  received  adequate  recognition 
as  a  material  of  construction  in  British 
I  building  regulations.  The  same  applies 
I  to  concrete-steel  which,  although  of 
I  more  recent  introduction,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  almost  every 
I  civilised  country  outside  the  United 
I  Kingdom. _ 

Paint  for  ^  VALUABLE  lesson  upon  the 
steelwork,  qualities  of  linseed  oil  paint 
is  furnished  by  the  investi- 
I  gations  made  on  the  New  York  Rapid 
I  Transit  Subway.  The  steel  used  in  the 
I  construction  of  that  work  was  delivered 
I  with  a  coat  of  paint  composed  of  pure 
I  red  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil,  and  was 
subsequently  treated  with  a  heavy, 

I  continuous  coat  of  similar  paint,  consist- 
I  of  33  lb.  red  lead  to  one  gallon  of  oil. 

Examinations  made  after  the  lapse  of 
I  two  years  showed  the  existence  of  oxida- 
I  tion  under  the  paint,  and  from  photo- 
I  micrographs  taken  on  one  section  of  the 
I  hue  it  seems  probable  that  the  red  lead 
I  had  actually  operated  to  produce  rust 
I  instead  of  preventing  it.  As  for  the 
I  linseed  oil,  the  chemist  by  whom  the 
I  investigations  were  conducted  came  to 
j  the  conclusion  that  moisture  had  been 
I  carried  through  the  film  to  the  surface 
I  ni  the  metal.  Previous  evidence  exists 
I  to  show  that  a  film  of  linseeed  oil  may 
I  combine  with  water  to  form  a  semi-solid 
I  substance  similar  to  soap,  and  it  is  only 
I  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  mineral  bases 
I  present  in  paint  pigments  assist  the  pro- 
I  °ess  of  saponification.  The  results 
I  observed  in  New  York  demonstrate  the 
I  net  that  linseed  oil  paint  is  practically 
I  useless  for  the  preservation  of  steelwork 
I  ^situations  where  abnormal  humidity 
I  Prevails.  The  problem,  however,  is  to 
I  .  1(  a  f°nn  of  paint  absolutely  impervious 
I  t0  moisture  and  gas. 


Th6Uou8ing  Liverpool  has  always  been 
toffiSo],  a  conservatively  -  minded 
i  J?  *  C^’  an<^  ^  aPPears  bo  be 
-■to  follow  a  conservative  policy 


in  regard  to  housing,  Prom  the  speech 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Corporation  at  its  final 
meeting  for  the  year  last  week,  it  appears 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  has  come 
for  pressing  owners  to  make  improvement 
in  existing  dwellings  rather  than  for  the 
Corporation  to  build  new  workmen’s 
houses.  In  1864  22,200  houses  were 
pronounced  to  be  structurally  insanitary  ; 
now  the  estimate  is  8,500.  The  worst 
class  of  houses  has  now  been  dealt  with, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Committee  is  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  improve  the  remainder  through 
pressure  on  the  owners  and  not  by  munici¬ 
pal  rebuilding.  Without  full  details  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  this  policy  is  feasible 
or  not.  But  it  is  not  desirable  for 
municipalities  to  do  more  wholesale 
municipal  building  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to 
a  Corporation  to  do  work  in  a  wholesale 
way,  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  a  block  of 
buildings,  and  to  erect  model  dwellings. 
The  ratepayer  necessarily  has  to  suffer 
in  his  pocket,  and  if  the  same  end  can 
be  attained  at  less  cost  and  in  a  less 
heroic  manner  the  more  moderate  should 
be  followed 

Harcourt  House, HARCOURT  HOUSE,  on  the 
Cavendish-  west  side  of  Cavendish- 
square.  square,  nearly  all  the  site  of 
which  was  recently  acquired  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  the  service 
of  the  Western  District  Post  Office  in 
Vere-street,  was  formerly  known  as 
Bingley  House.  It  was  originally  built 
for  Robert  Benson,  Lord  Bingley,  in 
1722-3  ;  after  Lord  Bingley’s  death  in 
1731  itj^vas  bought  by  Simon,  second 
Viscount  and  first  Earl  Harcourt,  who 
sold  itjto  William,  second  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land.  In  the  King’s  Drawings,  British 
Museum,  is  a  print,  engraved  by  J. 
Rocque,  of  the  original  design  “  as  it 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  [perhaps  Thomas] 
Archer,  but  built  and  altered  to  what  it 
now  is  by  Edward  Wilcox,  Esquire.” 
It  appears  as  Bingley  House  in  Rocque’s 
survey  of  1744-46.  The  stabling  was 
rebuilt  by  Samuel  Ware  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  XIXth  century ;  the  house 
formed  the  town  mansion  of  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Portland  and  afterwards  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  high 
screening  wall,  courtyard,  and  general 
air  of  seclusion  give  it  an  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance,  less  frequent  in  London  than 
in  the  older  aristocratic  quartier  of  Paris, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  “New  Critical 
Review  of  the  Public  Buildings  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  1736.  An  earlier  house,  if  any, 
on  the  site  has  been  gratuitously  attri¬ 
buted  to  Inigo  Jones :  the  laying  out 
of  Oxford,  now  Cavendish,  square,  was 
begun  in  1717,  long  after  Jones’s  time, 
the  first  buildings  there  being  the  two 
wings — at  the  corners  of  Chandos  and 
Harley  streets — ascribed  to  E.  Shepherd 
and  to  James,  of  the  mansion  designed 
in  1720  by  John  Price,  but  not  completed, 
for  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  The  two 
wings,  of  red  brick  and  since  pulled 
down,  are  depicted  in  T.  Malton’s  aqua¬ 
tint,  July  28,  1800. 


At  Norwich,  on  the  19th 

Monument  to  5  •  ,  j 

Sir  Thomas  inst.,  a  statue  was  unveiled 
Browne.  t0  t]le  mem0ry  of  the  author 
of  the  “  Religio  Medici,”  a  book  so  dear 
to  the  students  of  quaint  and  curious 


thought  in  English  literature.  Lord 
Avebury  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  the  special 
character  of  Browne’s  mind  and  writings, 
and  “  hoped  that  the  sight  of  his  statue 
might  induce,  many  to  read  his  books  ”  ; 
not  a  superfluous  remark,  for  though 
his  writings  are  biown  to  every  student 
of  English  literature,  they  are  certainly 
not  as  widely  read  as  they  ought  to  be, 
for  the  wisdom  and  suggestive  thought 
they  contain.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was 
a  native  of  Norwich,  which  has  thus, 
though  late  in  the  day,  commemorated 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens.  The 
statue,  which  is  in  bronze,  is  by  Mr.  H. 
Pegram,  A.R.A.,  and  represents  Browne 
seated,  in  the  costume  of  his  period, 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  broken  por¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  vase  which  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand  ;  one  of  those  “  sad 
and  funereal  pitchers  ”  the  consideration 
of  which  prompted  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  passages  in  his  writings. 
The  bronze  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Hollins- 
head  &  Burton,  of  Thames  Ditton.  As  a 
memorial  statue  the  work  is  very  original 
and  of  a  vivid  personality. 


The  At  the  Gallery  of  the  Pine 
Fine  Art  Art  Society  is  a  collection 
cie  y*  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
Rome  and  Umbria,  by  Signor  Alberto 
Pisa.  Though  not  works  of  the  first 
order,  these  form  a  collection  of  water¬ 
colour  sketches  of  somewhat  more  than 
topographical  interest ;  the  best  of  them 
being  some  views  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Roman  villas,  Borgese  and  d’Este.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  drawings  deal  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nently  with  architecture,  it  is  not  as 
carefully  treated  as  it  might  be ;  the 
columns  in  the  “  Temple  of  Saturn  ”  (1) 
are  too  thin  in  proportion ;  in  “  View  of 
St.  Peter’s  from  the  Pincio  ”  (9)  St. 
Peter’s  is  crooked ;  and  in  one  or  tyro 
drawings  of  the  Colosseum  the  real  size 
of  the  structure  is  not  realised.  Some 
of  the  drawings  of  the  early  basilicas, 
and  others  buildings  where  classical 
detail  does  not  come  in,  are  interesting 
and  more  satisfying  from  an  architec¬ 
tural  point  of  view.  Mr.  W.  Foster’s 
exhibition  of  water-colours  of  various 
kinds,  under  the  title  “  Here  and  There,” 
shows  a  capacity  to  treat  effectively  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
are  studies  of  birds,  living  and  dead, 
painted  with  great  care  and  brilliancy ; 
in  others,  as  in  “  Harvest,  Sussex  ”  (8) 
and  “  Skye,  from  Balmacara  ”  (10),  we 
have  landscapes  of  no  ordinary  beauty 
of  style  and  execution ;  buildings  are 
well  treated  in  various  drawings  of  old 
English  cottages  and  of  street  scenes 
at  Hyeres  and  elsewhere ;  and  coast  or 
beach  scenery  is  treated  with  a  marked 
perception  of  colour  effect,  in  Beachy 
Head”  (43),  “At  Eastbourne”  (47), 
“  Low  Tide  ”  (55),  and  “  Oyster  Catchers, 
Warkworth”  (65).  Mr.  Foster  seems 
to  be  a  water-colour  painter  of  very  all¬ 
round  capabilities. 

The  Among  “  Some  Oil  Paint - 
Carfax  ings  by  Deceased  Masters  ’ 
GaUd-y.  on  y-ew  at  the  Carfax  Gal¬ 
lery  are  a  fine  Turner  of  the  early  period 
(date  not  given),  “  The  Lake  and  Castle 
of  Inverary,”  and  an  example — “  The 
Bridge  at  Rimini  of  Richard  Wilson 
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at  his  best ;  the  other  Wilson,  “  Tivoli,” 
is  not  equal  to  it.  James  Ward’s  “  The 
Cornfield,”  with  its  old-fashioned  figures 
painted  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  is 
almost  amusing  from  the  present-day 
point  of  view ;  Reinagle’s  “  A  Farm  and 
Pool,”  also  in  a  passe-style,  is  interesting 
in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  the 
buildings.  The  stiff  religious  pictures 
described  as  “  School  of  Antwerp,” 
“  School  of  the  Netherlands,”  etc.,  do 
not  interest  us  much ;  and  if  the  “  Amorini 
in  a  Tree  ”  is  really  by  Stothard,  it  is 
unlike  any  Stothard  we  ever  saw ;  nor  can 
we  feel  much  faith  in  the  “  St.  Anthony  ” 
near  it  being  by  Gerard  Dow.  “  Bathers 
among  the  Ruins,”  by  Poelenburg  and 
Steenwyck,  is  a  very  interesting  example 
of  its  class  ;  and  there  is  a  really  fine 
life-size  portrait  by  Goya.  At  the  top 
of  the  room  is  also  Whistler’s  capering 
portrait  of  Connie  Gilchrist,  an  object  of 
admiration  to  Whistler-worshippers,  but 
to  our  mind  equally  questionable  both  in 
taste  and  drawing. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  British  School  at  Athens  was  held  at 
the  Rooms  of  th©  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Burlington  House,  on  Tuesday,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol  presiding. 

The  Report,  which  was  taken  as  Tead,  gave 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  year  : — The  fourth  campaign  at 
Palaikastro  lasted  from  March  28  to  June  18. 
The  Congress  and  the  Lakonian  excavations 
detained  the  Director  in  Greece,  and  the 
work  in  Crete  was  directed  by  Mr.  R.  McG. 
Dawkins,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  had  spent  two  previous  seasons 
on  the  site.  The  prevailing  disorders  in 
the  island  caused  some  inconvenience.  The 
centre  of  this  year’s  work  was  the  temple 
area  which  in  1904  yielded  the  Hymn  to  the 
infant  Zeus  and  other  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
sanctuary,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
prehistoric  town.  In  this  region  there  proved 
to  be  unexpected  depth  of  soil  and  very 
complete  stratification,  all  periods  from  the 
Classical  Greek  back  to  the  “Early  Minoan” 
being  represented.  Of  the  temple  itself, 
which  was  pTobably  of  wood,  little  remains, 
but  its  terra-cotta  decoration  had  been 
recovered,  including  a  frieze  of  chariots 
and  metopes  adorned  with  the  head  of 
Medusa.  The  enclosing  wall  of  the  temenos 
had  been  traced,  and  near  it  had  been  found 
quantities  of  offerings,  vases  and  lamps, 
bronze  shields,  and  also  a  bronze  lion,  which, 
like  the  teTra-cotta  lions  of  the  Altar-hill 
at  Praisos,  may  point  to  the  survival  of  the 
old  cult  of  Rhea  beside  that  of  her  son, 
Zeus.  The  Bronze  Age  buildings  underlying 
the  temple  proved  to  be  especially  rich  in 
objects  of  the  fine  “  Palace  style,"  which 
was  known  to  have  flourished  in  Crete  during 
the  Egyptian  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  These 
included  painted  jars  with  marine  and  floral 
designs,  a  hoard  of  thirty-six  elaborately 
carved  stone  vases,  and  four  ivory  plaques 
engraved  with  lilies  and  other  figures. 
Neither  here  nor  in  the  poorer  strata  inter¬ 
vening  between  this  and  the  Hellenic  level 
was  there  any  definite  evidence  of  religious 
use.  But  in  a  slightly  older  stratum  Mr. 
Dawkins  came  upon  a  quantity  of  bones  of 
oxen  which  seemed  to  mark  the  position  of 
an  early  place  of  sacrifice.  Thus  the  lonely 
Hellenic  temple,  which  stood  a  ■  thousand 
years  later  on  the  ruins  of  the  prehistoric 
town,  occupied,  whether  by  chance  or  by 
some  direct  religious  survival,  a  site  of 
immemorial  sanctity.  There  were  terra¬ 
cotta  models  of  bulls’  heads  and  a  great 
mass  of  painted  pottery  of  the  beautiful 
transitional  style  which  Mr.  Evans  called 
“Late  Minoan  I.” — a  most  valuable  find,  for 
hitherto  this  period  was  not  well  represented 
at  Palaikastro.  So,  too,  with  the  lower 
strata;  until  this  year  they  had  plenty  of 
“Middle  Minoan”  forms  and  designs,  blit 
very  little  “Early  Minoan”  material:  this 
want,  too,  had  now  been  supplied.  Deep 
deposits  under  the  temple  area  had  furnished 
a  quantity  both  of  an  older  plain  ware  with 


dappled  black  and  red  surface  and  of  the 
black  ware  with  geometrical  patterns  in 
white  which  during  the  Third  Mil¬ 
lennium  B.c.  gradually  developed  into 
the  polychrome  Kamares  style.  With  these 
“Early  Minoan”  remains  the  stratification 
ended ;  no  regular  Neolithic  deposit  had 
been  found  at  Palaikastro,  though  stone  axes 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  district.  But  Mr. 
Dawkins  had  made  a  brilliant  little  discovery 
which  goes  far  to  fill  this  gap.  He  traced 
some  of  these  axes,  brought  to  him  by  a 
peasant,  back  to  their  finding-place,  a  corn¬ 
field  in  a  depression  of  the  high  bare  lime¬ 
stone  plateau  which  rises  behind  the  plain 
of  Palaikastro.  Excavation  disclosed  not 
only  primitive  pottery,  bone  needles,  broken 
celts,  and  chips  of  obsidian  lying  thickest 
under  a  rock-shelter  at  one  end  of  the  plot, 
but  the  walls  of  an  L-shaped  two-roomed 
house,  unmistakably  of  the  same  age,  since 
within  it  were  found  twenty  stone  axes, 
more  than  half  of  them  in  brand-new  con¬ 
dition.  This  discovery  gave  us,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Aegean,  a  definite  idea  of  a 
Neolithic  homestead.  In  other  directions  Mr. 
Dawkins  and  his  helpers,  Messrs.  Charles 
Hawes,  Kirkwood,  and  Dickins,  had  made 
important  progress.  The  main  street  of  the 
prehistoric  town  has  now  been  cleared  for  a 
total  distance  of  more  than  350  yds.,  and 
seme  of  the  side  streets  were  further 
explored.  Outside  the  town  several  small 
cemeteries  weTe  discovered,  and  Mr.  Hawes, 
the  anthropologist  of  the  expedition,  measured 
a  cumber  of  skulls  from  “  Late  Minoan” 
earthenware  coffins,  obtaining  data  for  com 
prrison  with  the  “Middle  Minoan”  skulls 
measured  here  in  1903  by  Mr.  Duckworth. 
The  results  of  this  season  supplemented  and 
complete  those  of  previous  years  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  For  the  present  further 
excavation  would  add  little  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  was  better  that  there,  as  at 
Troy  and  Phylakopi,  part  of  the  ground 
should  be  spared  until  researches  elsewhere 
increased  our  comprehension  of  the  evidence. 
The  first  site  examined  in  Lakonia  was  that 
of  Thalamai  on  the  west  coast,  famous  in 
antiquity  for  its  oracular  shrine  of  the 
Goddess  Ino — the  sacred  spring  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  is  almost  certainly  identical 
with  one  outside  the  village  of  Koutiphari, 
the  water  of  which  welled  up  within  a 
vaulted  chamber  of  recent  date  and  then 
flowed  out  across  a  sunken  court  which  was 
still  in  part  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  fine 
Hellenic  masonTy.  Their  trial  trenches 
showed  many  traces  of  ancient  occupation 
round  the  spring,  which  was  still  reckoned 
the  best  in  all  the  narrow  strip  of  Northern 
Maina  which  extends  between  the  Taygetus 
range  and  the  sea  up  to  Kalamata.  But 
the  whole  neighbourhood  must  have,  been 
ransacked  for  stone  again  and  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  a  considerable 
population  here.  The  country  side  was 
studded  with  little  Byzantine  churches,  often 
built  of  ancient  blocks ;  Mr.  Dickins  dis¬ 
covered  and  photographed  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  sculptured  marble  capitals  and  screens, 
some  of  them  exhibiting  Western  charac¬ 
teristics,  due  perhaps  to  the  Frankish 
occupation.  A  few  inscriptions  were  gleaned 
— one,  an  archaic  dedication  to  Asclepius, 
gave  a  new  form  of  his  name — but  no  new 
light  was  thrown  on  the  cult  of  tfi©  local 
goddess.  At  Geronthrae.  the  modern  Geraki, 
a  thriving  place  on  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Eurotas  basin,  Mr.  Hasluck, 
Fellow  of  King’s,  and  Mr.  Wace,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
did  some  experimental  work  on  the 

ancient  Acropolis.  There,  as  at  Thalamai, 
the  Hellenic  remains  had  been  used  as  a 
quarry  by  Frankish  and  later  builders,  and 
theTe  was  nothing  to  justify  a  large  excava¬ 
tion.  An  interesting  settlement  of  the  early 
Bronze  Age  was  located,  a  grave  containing 
geometric  pottery  of  a  quite  new  type  was 
opened,  and  some  inscriptions  found.  More¬ 
over,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  Temarkable  series  of  archaic 
marble  sculptures,  work  of  a  local  school 
in  the  Vlth  and  Vth  centuries  b.c.,  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  enlightened  mayor 
of  Geraki.  A  little  digging  was  done  at 
Angelona,  near  Monemvasia,  as  a  result  of 
a  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Hasluck  on  an 
exploring  journey.  A  farmer  in  clearing 
ground  for  cultivation  had  turned  up  a 
marble  relief  and  otheT  objects  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  had  been  some  sort  of 
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shrine  on  the  spot~rhTuZ"Z 
followed  up,  with  the  1 ff V.M  P"®»lr 
the  whole  equipment  of 
been  brought  to  light,  Th„“  hU 
ment  of  the  cultus  imge  ?  *  tap 
the  relief  already  mention] 
masterpiece  of  Vth-centarv  J* 4  »  ‘ 


hero  or  perhaps  a 
an  altar;  there  was  a  tara-coS 
which  he  was  enthroned,  holdin!  ,P 
cup  and  attended  by  a  make.  tk.  d  ™*"V 
snake  itself  in  bronze  son,;  S'® tkl 
cotta  plaques  and  figuring  and  ,  LS' 
of  immature  drinking-cups  of  the \ 
were  so  often  represented  in  th!  t  ,  ‘ 
the  hero  on  She  Spartan  relWs 
find  by  the  wise  decision  of  ft  rinS* 
wae  to  be  exhibited  together 
of  Sparta,  where  it  wonld  furnish  ? 
suggestive  illustration  of  the  large 
local  sculptured  slabs  represents  £ 
deceased  ancestor  enthroned  and  US 
by  a  snake  To  complete  th,  id  "£ 
years  work  m  lakonia,  mention  £ 
made  of  a  series  of  plans  and  1,22 
begun  by  an  Austrian  surveyor,  Mr.  j5 
under  Mr.  Hasluck  s  supervision  TWnf 
ZaTax  and  Epidaurus  Limera  had  m  C 
completed. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  ttl, 
adoption  of  the  Beport,  said  then  ™ 
nation  more  entitled  to  take  pan  in  „ 
Greek  things  and  Greek  investigations  t hi 
tne  English  nation,  considering  tEat  the 
whole  of  their  earliest  literature  was  written 
m  Greek  letters.  He  did  not  know  that 
any  of  the  other  nations  who  were  helpine 
in  this  work  could  say  the  same  thin<-  They 
were  Greek  letters  slightly  altered  "and  rat 
on  wood,  and  they  found  that  there 
was  no  .such  thing  as  a  horizontal  line 
because  the  wood  splintered.  There  was 
another  fact  .  which  he  hoped  someone 
would  take  in  hand  seriously.  It  was 
a  certain  fact  that  things'  found  m 

the  investigations  at  Mycente  were  almost 
identical  with  tombstones  in  the  East  of 
Scotland,  and  if  a  Scottish  antiquary  was 
asked  where  these  things  came  from  he 
would  reply  without  hesitation  that  they 
weTe  Scottish.  If  that  was  so-and  ft  ms- 
then  he  thought  they  should  study  a  little 
more  than  they  had  the  connexion  of  this 
land  of  ours  in  the  matter  of  decoration  and 
the  beautiful  decoration  to  which  he  had 
referred.  With  regard  to  the  excavations 
carried  on  by  the  School,  no  one  could 
imagine,  except  persons  as  old  as  himself, 
what  vividness  past  excavations  had  given 
to  theiT  study  of  Greek  literature.  Wes 
that,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  was  to 
dig  and  excavate  into  fresh  stages  of  history, 
both  to  discover  what  was  there  and  to  test 
their  existing  writings  by  what  they  found 
and  to  show  their  influence  on  modern  times, 
It  they  did  nothing  more  than  to  vivify 
Greek  literature  by  their  discoveries  and  set 
right  a  great  deal  of  Greek  history,  then  he 
would  say,  “Go  on  as  you  are.”  The  Chair¬ 
man  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  investigation,  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  fostered  by  various  scholarships 
founded  to  send  students  foT  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  foreign  lands;  and  con¬ 
cluded-  with  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  help 
forward  the  work  of  the  School  at  Athens. 
They  were  told  that  the  School  intended  to 
retire  from  the  work  at  Palaikastro.  although 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  place  where 
so  many  beautiful  things  could  be  found  at 
so  little  expense.  At  first  it  struck  him 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have 
gone  on  and  exhausted  the  site,  but  perhaps 
it  was  well  that  they  should  leave  this  site 
until  they  had  learned  something  from  some¬ 
where  else  and  found  what  the  relations 
of  other  fields  were  to  the  site,  and  so  leave 
it  to  future  generations  to  extend  tfleir 
investigations  at  Palaikastro  when  they  <ia 
further  knowledge.  The  reason  the  work 
had  been  done  so  cheaply  was  that  n 
students  had  paid  their  own  expenses  inat 
ought  to  open  their  hearts,  for  a  work  wtoffl 
brought  forth  such  self-denial  ought  to  allow 
of  further  investigations  than  the  pre=en 
funds  permitted.  The  past  year  had 

rich  in  discovery,  buUie.  hoped  ther 

he  no  withholding  of  support  when  he 
were  not  so  interesting  for  * 
they  had  a  comparatively  colourless  «P° 
that  the  School  needed  the  greatest  fela 
Sir  J.  Evans  seconded  the  adoption 
report,  and  it  was  carried. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  the  Director,  said 
that  the  past  year  had  been  a  particularly 
busy  one  for  the  staff  of  the  School  and  a 
particularly  productive  one  for  the  students. 
They  had  completed  the  Penrose  Memorial 
Library,  and  no  sooner  was  that  completed 
than  they  had  the  Archaeological  Congress, 
which  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  School.  For  the  students 
it  was  a  productive  year,  not  on  account  of 
any  action  of  the  staff,  but  because  they 
were  fortunate  in  having  half  a  dozen 
|  exceedingly  able  students,  a  good  proportion 
of  whom  had  spent  several  years  in  the 
country.  A  particularly  happy  event  was 
the  visit  of  the  Queen.  It  was  her  third 
visit  to  the  School,  and  she  graciously  pre¬ 
sented  her  portrait.  He  did  not  propose 
to  speak  so  much  of  particular  discoveries 
that  evening,  but  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
range  and  variety,  and  he  might  say  in¬ 
dependence,  of  the  work  which  had  been  done 
by  the  students  of  the  School.  Owing  to 
the  Congress  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
proceed  to  Crete,  and  the  work  at  Eous- 
solahkos  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Dawkins,  who  carried  it  out  with  the 
highest  degree  of  success.  The  work  was 
now  practically  completed  so  far  as  they 
intended  to  continue  it  at  present.  The 
main  street  of  the  town  had  been  traced 
further  until  it  led  them  into  an  outlying 
block  of  buildings  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
site  which  had  been  excavated  last  year. 
The  whole  length  of  street  excavated 
was  350  yds.,  and  several  cross-streets  had  . 
been  traced  a  considerable  distance.  The 
principal  work  of  the  year  was  a  complete 
excavation  of  what  they  called  the  temple 
area.  There  were  five  different  strata,  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  early  Minoan  building  lying 
15  ft.  below  the  surface.  [Mr.  Bosanquet 
illustrated  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Dawkins  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  several 
of  which  showed  the  drainage  of  a  late 
Minoan  house.]  Another  of  the  workers  at 
ralaikastro  was  Mr.  Hawes,  a  new  member 
of  the  School.  Mt.  Hawes  was  an  anthropo¬ 
logist  who  had  been  trained  to  this  work, 
and  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  some  old 
Minoan  interments  and  a  number  of  skulls. 
[v?1?  Palaikastro  Mr.  Hawes  went  out  to 
obtain  data  with  regard  to  the  living  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island,  and  he  had  very 
remarkable  success,  and  obtained  in  all 
measurements  of  1,440  natives.  He  traversed 
the  whole  island,  including  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  revolution, 
hut,  thanks  to  a  mixture  of  audacity  and 
tact,  he  succeeded  perfectly.  The  results 
would  not  be  published  for  some  time,  but 
dr.  Hawes  told  him  that  his  measurements 
confirmed  the  view  that  in  Crete  there  existed 
in  the  mountains  a  race  considerably  talleT 
an|j  ®.ner  than  the  population  of  the  plains, 
and  his  measurements  showed  that  they  were 
more  long-headed.  To  show  that  Mr.  Hawes 
ad  not  _  neglected  the  wider  aspect  of 
rchmological  work,  the  speaker  showed  a 
number  of  photographs  which  Mr.  Hawes 
ad  taken  of  places  he  had  visited.  The 
ork  in  Crete  had  been  many-sided,  but  it 
retouch  the  Classical  Period ;  the  work 
fe!°Ponnese  had.  They  had  attacked 
lrV8  at  Geronthae  and  at  Angelona,  and 
jessm  Tod,  Hasluck.  and  Wace  had  ex- 
alm?st  .6veTy  village  in  Southern  and 
H®™?  Lakoma.  At  Geratsi  they  excavated 
‘  th®  springs,  and  found  many  remains 
Wwered  which  had  been  used  in  buildings 
.J^  'ne  and  mediaeval  date.  They  did 
1  e'vorJc  at  Thalamai,  and  they  found  the 
.  urenes  in  the  district  were  very  numerous, 
a  consisted  largely  of  ancient  blocks.  It 
rm  /V1  .  ^  ^at  some  of  these  churches  were 
6i,iS1^es  ancient  buildings,  for  the 
tW  vr  S  ccnld  have  been  carried 
fho  \  .  •  -Dakins,  who  spent  some  time  in 
and  •  sJrict>  devoted  himself  to  churches, 

“  the  end  he  was  rewarded  by  finding 
SavJi-8  ^  niarble  capitals  and  screens, 
an  n  1.  inscriptions  were  gleaned,  including 
obbfn  j  C  dedication  to  Asclepino.  Tie  also 
ed  .a  ver.y  interesting  series  of  photo- 
scnW»,°f  Pjedimval,  principally  Frankish, 
erauti  f  ^r'  Bosanquet  exhibited  a  photo- 
thA  .  0t  one  capital,  showing  on  one  side 
cn  indentation  of  a  dancing  bear,  and 
pWl\^er  ,sido  two  foxes  yoked  to  a 
ofEn  ?  drlven  hy  a  Bird.  He  could 
but  it  °  exPianati°n  °t  the  meaning  of  this, 
to  wb;,IaSian, interesting  piece  of  sculpture 
ca,  he  believed,  attention  had  never 


been  drawn  before.  Mr.  Hasluck  and  Mr 
beyk  spent  some  little  time  at  Zarax,  and  a 
complete  plan  of  the  fortresses  there  was 
obtained  While  exploring  in  this  district 
Mr.  Hasluck  made  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  relief  in  a  peasant’s  house  which 
was  excellent  Vth-century  work.  He  found 
out  where  it  came  from,  and  a  small  excava¬ 
tion  was  carried  out,  and  a  number  o'f  other 
objects  were  found,  with  the  result  that 
practically  the  whole  equipment  of  a  local 
id00!1  had  been  brought  to  light.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  a  whole  series  being 
found  together.  Mr.  Tillyard  came  out  to 
fill  Mr.  Tod’s  place  in  the  library,  and  his 
work  had  been  a  study  of  the  whole  subject 
of  Greek  boundaries  and  frontiers.  The 
frontier  tower  which  was  now  exhibited  had 
never  before  been  photographed.  Another 
journey  by  Mr.  Hasluck  into  Broussa,  in 
Bithynia,  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
a  very  interesting  Byzantine  church.  Mr. 
Wace  also  made  a  journey  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Volo,  and  he  visited  the  little-known 
islands  of  Skiathos  and  Skopelos.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Bosanquet  showed  a  number  of 
photographs  of  the  new  library  at  the  head¬ 
quarters,  including  the  memorial  slab'  to  the 
late  Mr.  Penrose,  who,  he  said,  was  a  man 
whose  friendship,  like  his  fame,  had  no 
national  horizon.  The  Congress  which  had 
been  held  was  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
work  which  the  School  had  long  tried  to  do 
in  fostering  international  co-operation  in 
research. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  director’s  address 
the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with. 
Dr.  Walter  Leaf  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
Mr.  Penoyre  secretary,  and  Messrs.  E.  Blom- 
field,  E.  J.  G.  Mayor,  J.  L.  Myers,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Iteid  were  re-elected  to  the  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Loring  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Committee  in  place  of  Dr.  Monro. 

Mr.  E.  Waterhouse  was  re-elected  auditor 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Sandys,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tod.  y 

Professor  P.  Gardner,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  said  the  Congress 
at  Athens  was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was  an  extremely  interesting 
meeting,  but  the  most  important  part  of  it 
was  the  formation  of  a  permanent  committee 
at  Athens,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
different  foreign  schools,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Foreign  Instruction,  to 
produce  co-operation  between  the  museums, 
and  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  duplicates, 
and,  to  some  extent,  control  their  publica¬ 
tions.  Therefore  the  Congress  was  no  mere 
momentary  thing,  but  it  had  resulted  in  an 
alliance  amongst  museums,  and  the  federation 
of  archeologists  throughout  Europe. 

Mr.  Macmillan  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.' 
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R.  Knowles. 

P.  J.  Waldram. 

J.  G.  de  Parada. 
VV.  B.  Jones. 

E.  Newman. 

A.  G.  -Blackford. 
W.  Cook,  jun. 

H.  M.  Robertson. 

B.  F.  Matthews. 
T.  H.  Barrow. 

L.  S.  Wood. 

E.  E.  Morgan. 

0.  R.  Davis. 

W.  H.  Louw. 


T.  M.  Swales. 

A.  R.  C.  Eaton. 

F.  S.  Jasper. 

G.  T.  Power. 

G.  Sanderson. 

R  H.  Knight. 

W.  J.  Jones. 

G.  C.  Wilson. 

F.  G.  Troup. 

C.  D.  Carus  Wilson. 

H.  Battiscombc. 

P.  A.  Tilden,. 

A.  L.  Levy. 

V.  Reinaecker. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  foT  session  1905-1906  was 
held  on  Friday  last  week  at  Tufton-street, 
S.W.,  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed  and  some  nominations  having  been 
read,  the  Chairman  read  the  following  list 
of  seventy-three  candidates,  who  were  elected 
members,  i.e.  : — 

R.  G.  Schute,  Wilmslow.  A.  MacConnell,  Burntis- 
A.  D.  Mallandaiine  land,  N.B. 

Laverstock,  Salisbury.  R.  P.  Oglesby,  London, 

E.  S.  Hall,  West  Dul-  W.C. 

wich,  S.E.  T.  F.  W.  Rolfe,  Maida 

II.  T.  Barnard,  Stroud  Vale,  W. 

Green,  N.  R.  W.  Fry,  Maida  Vale, 

D.  L.  Solomon,  London,  W. 

N.W.  H.  Done. 

D.  S.  Hake,  London,  R.  S.  Prideaux. 

S.W.  E.  J.  W.  Whitehead. 

W.  H.  Crauford,  Wood-  A.  T.  With, 
berry  Down,  N.  A.  E.  Vey. 

F.  J.  McC.  Maxwell,  Bed-  W.  I.  Keir. 

ford  Park,  W.  C.  E.  Fellowes  Prynne. 

F.  C.  W.  Dakers,  W.  E.  Trent. 

Brondesbury,  N.W.  H.  A.  Ross. 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Bucken-  JI.  W.  Brittan. 

ham.  E.  J.  Hasleliurst. 

IE.  V.  Love,  London,  F.  D.  Danvers. 

W.C.  R.  Pierce. 

L.  G.  II.  McCredie,  Lon-  W.  G.  Gale. 

don,  E.C.  J.  Newton. 

A.  E.  Harris.  Lee,  S.E.  C.  W.  Denton. 

A.  W.  Hall,  Eating.  W.  H.  Huckvale. 

R.  H.  Cock,  London,  S.  P.  Schooling. 

S.W.  T.  M.  Ellis. 

W.  E.  R.  Randall,  jun.,  R.  W.  Cable. 

Chatham.  L.  Keir-Hett. 

C.  J.  Bathurst*  Maida  R.  O.  Bridger. 

Vale,  W.  D.  G.  Shrubsall. 


Building  Fund. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  that  Mr 
Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke  had  been  rein¬ 
stated,  and  that  the  following  further 
donations  had  been  made  to  the  Building 
Fund,  i.e.  Messrs.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
10 1.  10s. ;  H.  Wigglesworth,  51.  5s. ;  F 
Bisset,  11.  Is.;  G.  P.  Bowie,  12.  Is.;  E.  J. 
Buck,  12.  Is. ;  G.  Hubbard.  11.  Is. ;  C. 
Wontner  Smith,  12.  Is. ;  J.  Borrowman, 
10s.  6d.;  S.  Box,  10s.  6d. ;  S.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  10s.  6d. ;  A.  H.  Fagg,  10s.  6d. : 
in  Sifton,  10s.  6d.  j  E.  Howley  Sim, 
10s.  6d. ;  A.  H.  Eyan-Tenison,  10s.  6d.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors/ 

Council's  Report  and  Balance-sheet. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  Hon.  Treasurer,  said 
that,  according  to  the  by-laws,  it  was. 
necessary  that  he  should,  at  the  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  session,  propose 
the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  accounts  for  the  past  year  which 
had  been  printed  in  the  Brown-book.  Those 
accounts  spoke  for  themselves,  and  particular 
comment  on  any  point  seemed  unnecessary. 
He  had  but  to  express  his  appreciation  to 
their  Secretary,  Mr.  Driver,  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
accounts  had  been  kept  during  the  past  year, 
which  had  been  testified  to  by  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Saffery.  He  could  not  omit,  also, 
an  expression  of  indebtedness  on  his  own 
account  and  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
the  members  generally  to  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  for  their  continued 
support  of  the  evening  schools  and  their  four¬ 
teenth  annual  grant  of  1002.  towards  the 
expenses.  In  regard  to  the  Building  Fund, 
he  took  occasion  in  September  to  publish 
the  balance-sheet  showing  how  they  stood 
when  the  accounts  were  audited  and  what 
the  liabilities  amounted  to.  The  amount  of 
the  debt  then  was  just  over  1,0002.,  and  it. 
was  his  hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  Council, 
that  this  sum  would  be  wiped  off  during  the 
current  session.  Since  the  Association  last 
met  the  donations  had  been  very  liberal, 
and  they  thanked  all  those  who  had  helped 
them,  and  especially  Mrs.  Arthur  Cates,  who* 
was  the  donor  of  the  1,0002.  promised  in. 
such  a  handsome  manner  twelve  months  ago- 
He  would  not  suggest  that  there  were  no. 
anxieties  in  regard  to  the  outlay  which  they 
had  made,  but  they  felt  confident  that 
before  very  long  they  would  have  wiped  out 
the  deficit  in  regard  to  the  premises,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
extending  the  equipment  of  the  building  in. 
the  way  they  were  all  ambitious  it  should 
be  equipped. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Tatchell  seconded  the  motion,, 
which  was  agreed  to.  > 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  the  Carpenters  Company  for 
donation  of  carpentry  models  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools.  He  said  he  understood  that 
the  collection  was  a  magnificent  one,  and 
their  best  thanks  were  due  to  the  company 
for  their  kindness. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  Mr.  Banister 
F.  Fletcher  for  a  gift  of  forty-one  diagrams. 

Mr.  Tanner,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
that  the  conversazione  would  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  2,  in  the  premises  of 
the  Association. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  then  read  the  following 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides  : — 

“  In  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  the  City  of  London  it  must'  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  edifices  at  present  in  exist¬ 
ence  form  but  a  small  portion  of  those  that 
were  originally  constructed.  Various  causes 
have  left  their  mark  to  account  for  the 
destruction  which  has  taken  place  at  various 
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periods  amongst  these  monuments  erected  by 
former  generations  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
would  exist  for  all  time.  But  although  the 
original  edifices  have  so  completely  dis¬ 
appeared,  yet  w©  are  able  to  reconstruct 
them,  and  so  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
us  the  glories  of  monastic  London  as  it  was 
in  the  palmy  days  of  its  ecclesiastical 
grandeur,  the  splendour  of  whose  rums  can 
only  be  compared  with  those  of  Newark, 
Fountains,  and  Glastonbury.  The  first  great- 
wave  of  destruction,  not  only  in  London,  but 
over  the  whole  of  England,  took,  place  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successor, 
Edward  VI.,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  whole  of  the  monastic  edifices  of  the  City 
were  swept  away.  The  second  period  of 
destruction  took  place  at  the  Great  Eire  ot 
1666,  when  not  only  did  the  few  remnants 
of  the  monastic  establishments  utterly  vanish, 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  churches  of  the 
City  were  overwhelmed  in  the  general  ruins. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  can  exist, 
owing  to  these  two  great  influences,  but  few 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  periods,  as  the  majority  of 
those  at  present  in  existence  date  from  the 
period  which  elapsed  after  the  Great  Fire  ot 
1666.  ■  , 

We  will  now  take  the  subject  under  the 
following  heads  : — (1)  Monasteries,  (*) 
Churches  before  1666,  (3)  Wren’s  Churches. 

(1)  Monasteries. 

The  religious  orders  to  which  they 
belonged  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
three  nunneries — St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate ; 
Holywell,  Shoreditch;  and  the  Black  Nuns, 
Clerkenwell.  To  the  Carthusians  belonged 
the  Charter  House,  the  Cistercians,  the 
Abbey  of  Eastminster.  To  the  Grey  Friars 
or  Franciscans  belonged  the  Monastery  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  Newgate;  Christ’s  Hospital, 
where  the  Bluecoat  School  used  to  be ;  the 
Black  friars,  or  Dominicans ;  and,  just  outside 
the  City,  the  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites. 
The  Austin  Canons  possessed  the  greatest 
number  of  establishments — St.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield ;  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  St.  Mary 
of  Bethlehem,  and  St.  Katherine  of  the 
Tower;  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Aldgate ;  and  St.  Mary  Spital,  Shoreditch; 
the  Nuns  of  St.  Clair,  or  the  Minoresses,  a 
minor  order  of  the  Franciscans,  where  the 
Minories  now  is.  The  Austin  Friars  had  a 
house  which  was  near  Broad-street.  The 
Preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Hol- 
born,  and  later  at  the  Temple;  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  or  the  Hospitallers,  at  Clerken¬ 
well.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  foregoing 
is  the  chancel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  and  part'  of  the  cloister  of  the  church 
of  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate;  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  part  of  the 
Charter  House,  the  gateway,  crypt,  and 
the  nave  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  Clerken¬ 
well,  and  the  Temple  Church. 

St.  Martin' s-le-Grand,  1056-1548. — This  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  monastic  edifices  in 
the  City,  as  well  as  being  the  most  important. 
It  was  founded  in  1056  for  a  dean  and 
secular  canons,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
with  the  additional  title  of  Le  Grand,  or 
extraordinary  privileges  of  sanctuary.  It 
was  one  of  the  churches  from  which  the 
“curfew”  was  rung.  Edward  I.,  in  his 
orders  to  the  City  for  keeping  the  peace, 
commanded  that  “  henceforth  none  should  be 
so  hardy  as  be  found  wandering  in  the 
streets  after  Curfew  bell  at  St.  Martin  s-le- 
Grand.”  The  college  was  surrendered  in  1548, 
the  church  being  pulled  down  in  the  same 
year.  The  General  Post  Office  now  stands 
upon  its  site. 

Holy  Trinity  Priory,  1108.— The  priory 
was  founded  in  1108  by  Maud,  wife  of 
Henry  I.,  in  which  she  makes  it  “free  of 
all  subjection  to  St.  Paul’s,”  and  gives  to  it 
“  the  gate  of  Aldgate.”  A  charter  of 


Queen  Maud  wished  to  be  buried  there,  but 
she  was  buried  at  Westminster  in  1118.  In 
1132  the  church  was  burnt,  with  nearly  all 
its  offices.  Prior  Norman  died  m  1147,  and 
was  buried  before  the  high  altar,  and  King 
Stephen’s  son  and  daughter  were  buried  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  altar. 
The  plan  shown  is  taken  from  the  Home, 
Counties  Magazine,  and  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  now  at  Hatfield  House.  It  bears 
the  signature  of  John  Symons,  and  it  is 
dated  1592.  The  dimensions  would  appear  to 
be— length,  about  245  ft. ;  width,  69  ft. ;  and 
across  the* transepts,  120  ft.  The  chancel  is 
eight  bays  in  length,  including  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  two  apsidal  chapels  are  on 
the  north  and  south  sides;  the  nave  seven 
bays  up  to  the  western  pier  of  the  central 
tower  The  efiapter-house  is  entered  on  the 
north  side  from  the  cloister,  is  square  in 
form,  and  around  the  cloister  are  the  usual 
offices  attached  to  the  priory  The  plan 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  old  buildings 
were  turned  into  a  dwelling-house.  Coming 
down  to  later  days,  we  can  trace  where  the 
old  buildings  stood.  The  chapter-house  site, 
and  probably  the  walls,  became  St.  James  s 
Church  Duke’s-place;  Mitre-square  occupies 
the  site  of  the  cloister,  whilst  Mitre-street 
passes  right  through  the  church,  over  the 
site  of  the  high  altar  and  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  King  Stephen. 

Holywell  Priory,  Shoreditch,  1127-1539.— 
It  was  founded  in  1127  by  Robert  Fitzjohn, 
prebendary  of  Halwich,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  holy  well  from  which 
it  took  its  name  was  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes. 
The  entrance  was  through  a  gateway,  which 
was  standing  in  1785  In  the  court-yard 
stood  the  priory  church,  probably  of  ate 
Norman  date,  with  windows  Early  English 
and  decorated;  a  chapel  of  early  XVIth 
century  work  upon  the  south  side,  next 
Bishopsgate,  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
In  the  glazing  of  the  window  were  these 
lines  : — 

“  All  the  nuns  of  Holywell  T  «  » 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Or,  according  to  another  authority  :— 

“All  ye  nuns  of  Holywell.  . 

Pray  ye,  both  day  and  night, 

For  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 

Whom  Henry  the  Seventh  made  Knight. 


me  gaue  uj.  ^uu^auu,  ^  ~ — - — - 

Henry  I.  grants  that  “  the  canons  may  close 
the  way  which  runs  between  their  church 
and  the  City  wall,”  and  a  charter  by  a  son 
of  Stephen  mentions  that  Maud  and  Bald- 


OI  oiepnen  iiicuiaiajho  -uoi-  q — 

win,  children  of  Stephen,  were  buried  here. 
rrVwi  “  TVi  nit  arts.”  of  which  a  trans- 


ine  ijiuer  nimio-wo,  ^  “  V 

lation  is  at  the  Guildhall,  was  written  by 
Thomas  Axebridge  early  in  the  XVth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  states  that  the  Priory  was  founded 
in  1108  by  Queen  Maud,  in  the  place  where 
Syred  had  of  old  a  church,  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
Norman  was  the  first  prior,  and  “  he  built 
the  gate  of  Aldgate  from  the  foundations.” 


It  was  suppressed  in  1539  and  taken 
possession  of  by  Henry  Wells  by  grant  on 
August  5  and  September  23,  1544.  The 
whole  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  .  .  ,  .  . 

BlacJcfriars,  1176-1538.— This  consisted  of 
precincts,  church,  sanctuary,  with  four 
gates.  It  was  founded  in  1176,  being 
removed  from  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  New  Inn 
now  occupies  the  site  of  t'he  first  monastery. 
Edward  I.  gave  them  a  charter  and  granted 
them  permission  to  take  land  between  Castle 
Baynard  and  the  Tower  of  Montpicket,  and 
also  to  pull  down  the  City  wall  and  take  in 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Fleet'  River,  and 
also  denied  the  City  to  rebuild  the  wall  at 
the  City’s  cost.  The  church,  it  would  appear, 
was  a  very  fine  structure,  about  66  ft.  in 
width  by  230  ft.  in  length,  or  rather  larger 
than  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  There  were 
two  aisles,  chancel,  a  cloister  110  ft.  square, 
with  chapter-house  to  the  west  44  ft.  by 
22  ft.  The  cemetery,  on  the  north  side,  was 
90  ft.  by  200  ft.  It  was  surrendered  in 
1538. 

The  Greyfnars,  or  Franciscans,  1225-1538, 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Bluecoat  School,  or 
Christ’s  Hospital.  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  1225,  the  choir  built  in  1289. 
The  nave  and  the  other  monastic  buildings 
were  erected  later.  The  whole  church  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  between  1306  and  1327. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  plan  that  it  shows 
some  peculiarities.  There  were  no  projecting 
chapels,  but  the  aisles  were  very  wide  to 
allow  of  them  being  placed  there.  The  nave 
was  seven  bays  in  length,  with  transepts  and 
a  central  tower.  The  choir  was  also  seven 
bays  long,  being  screened  off  from  the  nave, 
and  space  provided  for  four  altars.  Along 
the  centre  of  the  choir  there  was  a  row  of 
tombs.  On  the  inside  of  the  church  was  the 
great  cloister,  chap  ter- house,  dormitory,  and 
library,  and  the  way  to  the  fratery, 
infirmary,  and  other  offices  was  through  the 
cloister.  In  1538  it  was  suppressed,  and 
the  Bluecoat  School  established  there  a  few 
years  later.  The  present  church  of  Christ 


- 

/  nory  and  Hospital  e.  „ 
Bethlehem,  1246-154f_TlA„S  V  •/ 
was  removed  here  at  ,  UBitlc.H«piU 
St.  Giles-in-the- Fields  1547  "So™01 
to  London-wall,  and  in  imi  fA1  '?"■* 
in-the-Fields.  St-  George,. 


iw.u 

records  are  known  as  to  what 

The  Minories,  1293-1639._Tho  „ 

the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinitv  Sr1**"”1 

the  outer  wall  of  the  aSn”“"«>» 

White  Friars. —The  Whit  a  Fri,.  „ 

melites  had  their  house  in  FtalS  C?' 
1350  the  church  was  rebuilt 
of  Hereford  built  a  steeple ’in  ft 
dissolution  the  chapter-house  became', 
house,  and  the  church  was  demolish^ 
convent  refectory  became  the  mu*- 6 
Theatre.  The  right  of  sanctuary  22£u5 
the  reign  of  James  I,  and  the  n'eighbwfi 
was  known  as  Alsatia.  An  accent  Si 
found  in  the  “Fortunes  of  Nisei"  w  « 
Walter  Scott.  gel’  lf  *» 


Churches  Erected  before  16ft. 

In  the  second  of  these  divisions  we  an  . 
complete  sequence  of  architectural  stvle  ,  * 

The  buildings  may  be  classified  m*,  ,1, 
periods  as  follows 
The  Norman  Period.-St.  John's  Chape!  in 
the  Tower;  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield' 
the  crypt  of  Bow  Church;  the  west  end,! 
All  Hallows,  Barking;  the  Bound  Church  of 
the  Temple;  and  the  crypt  of  St,  John’s 
Clerkenwell. 

The  Early  English  Period.-The  choir  il 
the  Temple  Church. 

The  Decorated  Period.— Gt.  St.  Helen’s 
the  Austin  Friars  Church,  Bishopsgate. 

The  Perpendicular  Period.-St,  Andrew 
Undershaft;  St.  Olave,  Hart -street;  St,  Giles 
Cripplegate ;  and  Chapel  of  St,  Peter,  in 
the  Tower. 

Transitional,  Perpendicular,  and  Renais¬ 
sance. — St.  Catherine  Cree. 

The  earliest  example  of  ecclesiastical  irchi- 
tecture  that  there  is  in  the  City  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John  in  the  Tower. 

The  exact  date  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
Gundolph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  built  the 
white  tower  about  1178,  so  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  date  of  the  chapel,  or  maybe  a  little 
later.  The  chapel  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  aisles  with  ambulatory,  and  an  apse, 
The  arcade  is  supported  by  twelve  piers  and 
two  responds,  of  which  six  form  the  apse; 
the  aisles,  vaulted  with  a  plain  ground 
vault.  The  arches  are  plain  and  rest  on 
massive  caps.  Above  this  arcade  is  a  triform 
gallery.  The  whole  is.  covered  with  a  barrel- 
vault. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield.— It  was 
founded  in  1123,  and  the  founder,  Rahere, 
became  the  first  prior  of  the  monastery. 
The  Norman  work  on  the  chancel  (what  is 
now  the  nave)  was  executed  by  Rahere  and 
his  successor  between  1123  and  1174,  The 
transepts,  with  the  Early  English  work, 
were  added  during  the  ensuing  fifty  years, 
and  possibly  the  nave,  the  site  of  which  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  churchyard,  and 
also  the  gateway.  To  the  Perpendicular 
Period  belongs  the  range  of  clearstory 
windows,  and  what  is  known  as  Prin.  Bol¬ 
ton’s  Pew  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Founder. 
The  so-called  pew  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
watching  loft,  like  we  find  at  St.  Albans 
and  other  places.  The  clearstory  windows  in 
the  apse  are  modern,  and  were  the  work 
of  Sir  Aston  Webb.  The  Lady  Chapel  is 
of  Early  English  date,  and  is  entered  from 
the  ambulatory  of  the  choir  at  the  east  end. 
The  plan  shown  gives  the  position  of  toe 
monastic  buildings  which  formerly  belonged 

l°  The  Temple,  1185-1312.— The  tate 
Templars  existed  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  1118-1312,  and  their  first  settlement 
was  in  Holborn,  near  Southampton-building  • 
In  1180  they  came  to  JM  w* 
The  church  was  consecrated  POJJJ 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
original  church  consisted  of  a  roun  - 
the  choir  being  added  in  1240.  The  <g* 
consists  of  porch,  a  round  nave,  and  <*»• 
The  west  doorway  is  Transitional  Nonnan. 
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The  piers  consist  of  Purbeck  marble  columns, 

with  capitals,  which  support  pointed  arches, 
ever  which  is  an  arcade  of  intersecting  semi¬ 
circular  arches.  The  clearstory  windows 
above  are  round-headed ;  the  choir,  five 
bays  in  length,  with  nave  and  aisles.’  The 
vault  is  carried  on  marble  shafts  with  richly- 
moulded  capitals. 

St.  Johns,  Clerkenwell,  1100.  _  The 

Knights  oT  the  Order  of  St.  John  are  said 
to  have  settled  at  Clerkenwell  about  1100. 
The  earliest  portion  of  the  present  chapel, 
now  the  crypt,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
Xlth  century.  The  west  of  this  there 
was  situated  a  round  church  similar  to  the 
Temple  Church,  which  was  consecrated  the 
Same  year,  i.e.,  1185.  The  original  chapel 
then  became  a  crypt  under  the  new  church. 
The  plan  of  the  crypt  consists  of  a  nave  of 
five  bays,  with  chapels  at  the  eastern  and 
on  the  north  side  of  one  bay  only,  and  on 
the  south  of  three  bays.  There  are  other 
chambers  on  the  northern  side.  The  original 
chapel  was  of  three  bays,  and  perhaps  ter- 
mrnated  in  an  apse.  Upon  the  building  of 
he  church  above  the  crypt  was  lengthened 
to  the  extent  of  two  bays.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  present  crypt  marks  the  extent  of 
the  Priory  Church.  The  crypt  and  present 
church  represent  the  length  of  the  choir 
Ihe  gateway  was  erected  by  Prin.  Docra  in 

briars. — Founded  in  1259  by  Hum- 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
hssex.  The  church,  originally  cruciform, 
containing  nave,  chancel,  transept,  and 
central  tower,  was  entirely  destroyed, 
excepting  the  nave,  by  Sir  W.  Paulet. 
Ue  chancel  extended  as  far  as  Broad-street, 
ml  the  site  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map 
joining  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer 
tie  church  was  given  to  the  Dutch  congre- 
gltion  in  the  year  1551.  The  spire  of  the 
»»er,  which  is  shown  in  Peter  Verseher’s 
B  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1600. 
uni  i.  Charterhouse. — It  was  founded  in 
; :  “y  Michael  de  Northbury,  Bishop  of 
tondon .  By  Royal  permission  it  was 

The  House  of  the  Salutation  of  the 
Mher  of  God.”  Another  benefactor  was 
if  l.  j  f J  ,uManny>  who  6aTO  13  acres 
,  “  to,  the  monastery.  There  is  not 
now  left  of  the  old  buildings,  which 
™  WfTed  ?  1537.  and  the  Charter- 
5ton°  fomlded  in  1572  bT  Thomas 
iff  St;  Helm’s.,  Bishopsqate.— This  was 
vLS”Chn  attached  *0  the  Benedictine 
Winery  It  consists  of  a  north  aisle,  or 
‘™ed  nuns’  aisle.  This  was 
ered  on  the  north  side  from  the  cloisters, 

eth  e™{n°£  wM.ch  is  stUI  t0  seen 
SnLTaV  cunous  squint.  This  aisle 
S.  Ea*fd,  *>y  a  screen  from  the  parochial 
ehneli  TV  laS  ,a,  transopt  and  two  eastern 
fLnt  es^abhshmeut  with  refectory, 

Wer.house,  and  other  buildings,  was 
actically  complete  until  the  end8  of  the 
v,  r  !  century,  when  it  was  bought  by 
gebeatherse  lers,  and  their  present  hill  and 
i  5.  S'Place  were  erected  on  the  site. 

t  on1631  1475b  01  s°™  a£ter.  great 

wfc6o„madc>  as  Sir  J“hn  Crosbie 
lie  removal°£F^fv  marks.  This  consisted  in 
i  E  ft  °f  the  screen  bs{ween  the  nuns' 
tt4na™  and  the  insertion  of  larger 
in.  ®e.  Erects  lus  body  to  be  buried 


nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  clearstory  The 

piers  at  the  west  end  are  of  Norman  date, 
Wongs  to  the  Perpendiculai 
Period.  Richard  I.  added  a  chapel  on  the 
north  side  A  brotherhood  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
Bichard  III  established  a  college  of  priests, 
all  of  which  were  abolished  in  1548 
it.  Andrew  Undershaft.— The  church 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  Xth  cen- 
tury.  ihe  northern  portion  and  part  of 
tile  south  aisle  were  built  at  the  expense  of 
bir  Stephen  Jennings,  Lord  Mayor,  1508 
and  it  was  completed  in  1523  by  William 
FitzwiIIiam.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles 
and  clearstory  and  a  lofty  tower.  The  most 
interesting  monument  is  that  of  John  Stow 
the  earliest  writer  upon  London,  and  to 
whom  ail  authors  upon  tho  subject  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  name  Undershaft  is 
given  as  it  stood  originally  under  the  Mav- 
pole  or  shaft.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe 
was  taken  down  in  1561,  and  its  parish  united 
to  it.  It  is  a  well-known  district  for 
second-hand  clothes  dealers,  as  the  old  lines 
inform  us  : — 


mh'If  |rom  St.  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so,  wary 
That  for  old  clothes  they’d  even  axe  St.  Mary.” 


—  ~  ouo  maci  Lion  oi  larger 
fa  the  'rw  i  1 VfetS  body  to  be  buried 

lCar^Pl0fnthe«H£ly  Gbos‘  within 
Bishopsgate  H* i?f  Sfc.\  ?ele?  within 
thu  n  •  ’  a  so  bequeathed  various  sums 

Ibh  nPrWeSSiuan(l  nUns  and  also  t0  the 
CX\theithy  making  a  distinction 
Hall  J™  ,£°™datio»f.  Tto  site  of 

He  years  at  “  C“ed  1°  hml  ninety- 

lli  i  L at.  ™  annual  ground  Tent  of 

"»»*■  in  VrA"  Ashaeid-  tb®  then 
tenderer!  xr-  the  Property  was  sur- 
i>'«  to  TkKmg  S6nry  VI11-  and  hy  him 
told  bv  Cromwell,  who,  as  we  are 

llle  British  Md  m  tbe  ,MSS-  Apartment  at 
3d0j.  Museum,  sold  it  for  the  sum  of 

;^mfntsteSa;vBel°re  1th®  suPPression  of 
i  list  of  St  cburch  was  attached  to 

diancel  anri  iL-  ^  consists  of  a  nave, 
The  porr},  0i.  sou^b  aisle,  with  clearstory, 
fate  Th  •  Ws  remains  of  XVth  century 
»»d  it  glvf!  is  of  the  date  1737, 

*«™»That  date  ha™  taken 

ihedSft"v.  Harking,  was  formerly 
Barking  Abbey.  It  consists  of 


St  Giles,  Cnpplegate. — A  brotherhood  was 
founded  there  by  Queen  Matilda  to  St.  Mary 
Giles.  The  church,  partially  rebuilt 
alter  a  fire  in  1545,  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles.  In  tbe  churchyard  is  a  part  of  one 
ot  the  old  bastions  of  the  Roman  wall.  The 
houses,  which  formerly  hid  the  north  side, 
have  been  taken  down,  and  a  statue  of 
Axilton  has  been  erected  on  the  site. 
John  Milton,  the  author  of  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
Toxe,  the  author  of  the  “Book  of  Martyrs/’ 
and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  the  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sailor  and  explorer,  were  buried  here, 
as  the  register  records. 

St  Peter,  in  the  Tower  of  London.-^The 
whole  building  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  Edward  III.  and  Edward  IV  tried 
various  schemes  to  make  the  church  collegiate, 
and  similar  to  the  chapels  in  the  Royal  Palaces 
of  Westminster  and  Windsor.  The  last- 
named  instituted  a  dean  and  three  canons,  but 
his  death  occurred  before  the  idea  could  be 
completed.  In  the  year  1532  a  general  repair 
was  ordered,  and  it  is  to  this  date  that  the 
present  building  belongs.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  of  three  bays,  and  a  chancel  containing 
one  bay,  and  north  aisle. 

St.  Olave,  Hart-street—  It  is  one  of  three 
dedicated  to  St.  Olaf  of  Norway.  It  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  low 
tower  at .  the  east,  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  pulpit  was  originally  in  the  Church  of 
c  Gracechurch-street.  The  Plague 

•it.  -5  *s  commem orated  by  the  gateway 
with  its  row  of  skulls  under  the  pediment. 
Readers  of  “  Pepys’  Diary”  will  remember 
how  proud  the  little  man  used  to  be  of  his 
appearance  in  church,  and  how  vastly  prim 
his  wife  looked. 

St  Catherine  Cree.— -The  church  was  built 
l  ’  Gatherine’s  parish  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  At  the 
dissolution  the  church  was  given  to  Lord 
Audley.  In  1628  the  church,  all  but  the 
tower,  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
church  erected.  The  building  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  classic  architecture. 

Churches  Erected  after  1666. 

The  series  of  buildings  which  followed  the 
Great  Fire,  and  which  were  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  were  different  in  every 
respect  from  those  which  had  been  erected 
at  a  previous  period.  Up  to  that  date  the 
church  architecture  of  the  City  resembled  in 
the  style,  the  detail,  and  general  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  which  was  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  architecture  of  the  country,  but,  with 
the  advent  of  Wren,  a  new  style  was  created, 
and  which  belonged  solely  to  the  City  of 
London.  There  is  no  city  which  shows  such 
a  great  variety  in  its  towers  and  spires,  or 
m  its  church  architecture,  and  all  of  this 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  genius  of  one 
man.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  is  a  great 
more  generalness  in  the  design  of  some  of 
the  examples ;  but  this  may  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  architect,  but  through  circumstances 
over  which  he  may  have  had  no  control. 
But  even  if  we  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
many  of  the  designs,  and  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  surroundings.  They  show  not  only 


£  P™“  d«sign,  but,  if  we  examine 
detSl  “t,.1"81™!10.113  grasp  of  constructive 
seems’  Th°  6  ,r!U1Se  of  construction 

seems  to  have  been  drawn  upon,  hardly  anv 

K.T*  °°!?struc£ed  in  a  similar  mariner^ 
Paul'  Fthls'~Un  Present  cathedral  of  St. 
ir,  ’ ,  the  ,  grandest  of  Sir  ChristoDher 
Wrens  works,  is  the  third  building  which 
has  been  erected.  The  first  cathedral  is  sdd 
to  have  been  founded  in  597,  and  destroyed 

tun  ,by  fire'  In  tbis  latter  year  a  new 
cathedral  was  built  in  the  Norman  style. 

enlfl.  thu  ■Tar  i.1®40  tbe  cboir  was  rabuilt  and 
enlarged  by  being  extended  over  the  site 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Faith,  when  the 
parishioners  were  given  the  use  of  the  crypt 
and  was  called  St.  Faith  under  or  in  St.  Paul's 
m  14200.  ihe  tower  and  steeple  were  com- 

E  1221,  an?  the  latter  was  burnt  in 

”ev®  rabuilt.  It  is  said  that  part 
of  the  stone  intended  for  the  rebuilding  of 

the  Tint/  ^a!.  glven  by  Charles  I.  to 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  use  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Buckingham  House.  Some  of  the 
present  Watergate  is  built  out  of  this 
stone  originally  intended  for  St.  Paul’s.  The 
cathedral  was  partly  repaired  by  Inieo 
Jones,  who  added  the  classic  porch  or  nar- 
thex  at  the  west  end.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
ralIud  m’  und  he  P^posed  to  take  down 
the  Gothic  arches  and  substitute  round  ones 
ot  a  neat  classic  style,  and  erect  a  dome  in 
place  of  the  tower.  These  works  were  all 
stopped  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  various 
attempts  made  to  patch  the  edifice,  but,  these 
being  futile,  there  came  Wren’s  opportunity 
tor  the  present  building.  J 

Rebuilt  Churches. — In  the  Harlv 
MSS.,  4941  (British  Museum),  there  are  three 
schemes  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed 
churches;  the  number  first  proposed  being 
thirty-nine,  but  this  was  altered  in  the  final 
arrangement  to  fifty  churches,  St.  Paul’s  not 
bemg  included,  as  it  was  considered  at  tbe 
time  that  the  matter  was  brought  forward 
tnat  the  cathedral  could  be  made  suit- 
able  for  public  worship.  In  addition  to 
cnese  there  were  rebuilt  in  the  XVIIIth 
century,  about  a  dozen  in  all,  by 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  who  rebuilt  St.  Mary 
W°iu0tir;  „  Geor»e  Dance,  All  Hallows- 
on-the-Wall ;  and  others  by  James  Gold, 
Staines,  Gibson,  and  Cockerell.  None 
ot  these,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Mary 
Wolnoth,  are  of  much  interest  architec¬ 
turally  or  otherwise,  so  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  them  more  fully. 

In  describing  the  churches  which  were 
erected  by  Wren  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  buildings.  All  that 
can  be  done  will  be  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  leading  examples. 

Types  of  Churches. — In  the  churches 
which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  erected  we  find 
the  following  types  : — 

The  basilica — i.e.,  a  parallelogram  divided 
by  arches,  at  St.  Michael,  Comhill. 

A  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  St. 
Mary-le-Bow. 

At  All  Hallows  the  Great  (now  destroyed) 
a  nave  with  only  a  north  aisle. 

St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  shows  a  nave 
only,  and  at  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  we  find 
the  dome,  the  leading  feature  of  the  interior. 

In  the  planning  of  the  churches  which 
were  rebuilt  in  many  examples  they  follow 
upon  the  old  lines,  and  even  occupy  the 
original  sites  of  the  old  foundations.  In 
some  instances  the  old  walls  have  been  re¬ 
used,  or  refaced,  and  many  of  the  towers 
still  retain  the  work  of  an  earlier  period. 

Although  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  tied  by  the  old  boundaries,  yet 
he  departed  in  many  instances  from,  the 
original  ground  plan  and  arrangement,  and 
erected  practically  a  new  building. 

Before  this  period  most  churches  had  fol¬ 
lowed  one  particular  plan — i.e.,  a  nave  and 
aisles,  separated  by  piers  and  columns. 

A  structural  chancel  was  a  rare  feature  in 
the  London  churches,  most  of  which  had 
been  rebuilt  in  the  XVth  century  without  a 
chancel,  and  the  aisles  being  continued  to 
the  east  end,  a  screen  being  used  to  cut  off 
the  portion  which  was  used  as  a  chancel. 

The  towers  and  spires  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  may  be  placed  in  four  divisions  : — 

(1)  Towers;  (2)  Towers  with  Spires;  (3) 
Towers  with  Lan thorns;  (4)  Towers  Sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  Dome. 

Towers. — This  division  contains  one-half  of 
the  number,  numbering  twenty- five  in  all,  out 
D  2 
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of  fifty  examples  which  were  erected 
originally.  In  many  instances  it  is  possible 
that  the  original  walls  of  the  structure  were 
left  or  repaired,  and  all  that  was  done  would 
be  to  add  to  the  original  structure.  I  he 
additions  chiefly  consisted  of  a  parapet  wall, 
and  sometimes  we  find  stone  vases,  obelisks, 
or  other  architectural  features  at  the  angles, 
and,  in  some  cases,  round  windows  or  open¬ 
ings  inserted,  and  the  walls  refaced  with 
stonework.  .  „ 

The  second  division,  “  towers  and  spires, 
is  of  two  kinds,  “  stone  spires,”  „  and 
“wooden  structures  covered  with  lead.  In 
the  first  we  place  the  destroyed  spire  of  bt. 
Antholin,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
true  spire,  and  constructed  in  the  Gothic 
style;  St.  Bride,  Fleet-street;  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow;  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East.  In  the 
second,  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate;  St.  Edmund, 
Lombard-street;  St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey. 
Towers  with  lanthorns,  as  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook;  St.  James,  GaTlickhithe ;  St. 
Michael,  Paternoster.  Towers  with  cupolas 
in  lead— St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge; 
St.  Peter,  Comhill;  and  St.  Peter,  Benet- 
fink,  destroyed.  A  stone  cupola  was  at  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Fish-street,  now 
destroyed. 

Dedication  of  Churches. 

The  saints,  to  whom  the  churches  were 
dedicated,  show  that  many  were  repeated, 
the  largest  number  to  one  person  being 
St.  Mary,  or  the  Blessed  Virgin.  All 
Hallows  eight,  St.  Michael  seven,  and 
St.  Martin  five;  four  to  St.  Benedict  or  St. 
Benet,  St.  Botolph,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mar¬ 
garet;  three  to  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  John,  St.  Stephen;  two  to 
St.  Anne;  one  with  St.  Agnes  attached,  St. 
Clement,  St  Dunstan,  St.  Christopher  St. 
James,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St. 
Mildred ;  one  to  St.  Alban,  St..  Alphage,  St. 
Antholin,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bride,  St.  Denis 
or  Dionis,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Ethelburga,  St. 
Faith,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  George, 
St.  Giles,  St.  Helen,  St.  Magnus,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  St.  Swithin,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Vedast, 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  or  St.  Sepulchre,  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  Cathedral.  .  The  dedication 
names  present  some  peculiarities  in  names,  as 
St  Margaret  Pattens,  St.  Benet,  Sherehog, 
St'.  Margaret  Moses,  St.  Michael,  Le  Querne, 
and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  also  a  curious 
feature,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
parish  churches  are  to  be  found  near  the 
river  in  the  south-east. 

St.  Mary  Aldermary  and  a  large  number 
of  parishes  all  take  the  name  of  Mary,  as  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  Abchurch,  Woolchurch,  Wol- 
noth,  Bothaw,  at  Hill,  and  others. 

All  Hallows,  it  will  be  noted,  has  the  next 
greatest  number  of  dedications,  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  being  the  oldest,  that  of  All 
Hallows,  Thames-street,  being  divided  into 
the  Great,  and  Less. 

Sometimes  parishes  were  united,  as  when 
the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  was 
founded ;  it  included  the  parishes  of  St.  Marv 
Magdalene,  St.  Michael.  St.  Catherine  and 
the  Blessed  Trinity  were  made  into  one  parish, 
as  Stow  says,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  St. 
Catherine  was  given  later  to  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Catherine  Cree.  The  sites  of  the 
destroyed  monasteries  were  also  made 
parishes,  as  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate. 

The  dedication  is  sometimes  shown  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  at  St.  Laurence,  Old  Jewry. 
The  weathervane  is  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron, 
or  the  gilded  key  of  St.  Peter.  Comhill 

In  the  names  of  the  dedications  we  often 
find  another  name  attached  to  that  of  the 
original  saint,  in  order  to  distinguish  one 
parish  church  from  another.  They  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  beads  : 
Localities,  as  St.  James ;  “  Garliekliithe  or 
Hill  ” ;  Founders,  as  St.  Peter  Benetnnk  , 
Scriptural  saints,  St.  Bartholomew;  Danish 
or  Anglo-Saxon,  St.  Olave;  St.  Botolph, 
to  whom  there  was  dedicated  a  church 
outside  Aldgate,  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  and 
Billingsgate;  Saints  of  the  early  church,  bt. 
Pancrts;  English  samte,  St.  Dunstan, 
Founder  of  religious  orders,  St.  Augustin, 
Guild  saints  or  company  saints,  St.  Martin 
of  the  Vintners,  and  St.  Mildred  of  the 
Bakers. 


Mr:  J.  Dr  Crace;  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that  m  con¬ 


sequence  of  the  changes  which  took  place  so 
rapidly  about  us  in  London  it  was  valuable 
to  have  such  information  brought  into  com¬ 
pendious  form  for  vise  and  reference.  People 
could  hardly  realise  how  great  an  interest 
there  was  in  the  subject  of  old  London  until 
they  began  bo  look  into  the  matter  in  walking 
about  modern  London.  He  had,  in' 

stance,  to  remind  himself  veTy  often  that  a 
street  he  was  constantly  passing  through  in 
the  West-end,  which  showed  a  depression 
of  the  ground,  represented  the  course  of  the 
old  stream  which  supplied  the  City  of 
London  with  water  from  the  year  1255  and 
onwards.  The  estate  in  which  the  street 
was  situated  was  still  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Conduit  Mead  Estate,  and  still  be¬ 
longed  to  the  City  of  London.  As  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  which 
had  been  so  admirably  restored,  he  recol¬ 
lected,  when  some  partial  restoration  was 
going  on  about  the  year  1855  or  I860,  that 
he  went  into  the  church  one  morning  and 
he  thought  he  saw  traces  of  colouring  in  the 
Norman  arches.  He  had  a  small  ivory  paper- 
cutter  with  him,  and  with  that  he  scaled 
off  some  of  the  whitewash  and  found  under¬ 
neath  a  complete  system  of  Norman  colouring 
on  the  nave  walls  and  on  the  Norman  arches 
blocked  out  very  much  as  was  the  old 
colouring  at  Ely,  he  believed.  At  the  time 
he  referred  to  there  was  a  factory  at  the 
eastern  end,  and  he  remembered  being  taken 
over  that  part  of  the  factory  by  the  owner, 
who  told  him  that  a  great  many  remains  of 
the  departed  monks  had  been  dug  up  m  the 
yard  immediately  outside  his  building. 
Round  churches  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
lecturer,  and,  of  course,  the  Temple  Church 
was  a  very  interesting  one;  there  was 
another  interesting  one  at  Northampton  and 
one  at  Cambridge,  but  the  one  at  Northamp¬ 
ton  was  particularly  interesting.  It  might 
be  mentioned  that  the  spire  of  old  St. 
Paul’s  which  was  burned  in  1561,  as  they 
had  heard,  was  then  the  highest  in  Europe ; 
but  it  was  a  wooden  spire,  and  a  very 
remarkable  one  it  must  have  been,  and  a 
magnificently  conspicuous  object  in  the  views 
of  London,  for  then  the  houses  were  all 
lower,  and  the  mass  of  the  cathedral,  as 
one  saw  in  the  old  views,  stood  out  as  a 
most  telling  object.  Another  point  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  old  churches  was  that 
many  of  the  dedications  were  to  old  Saxon 
saints.  Amongst  others  were  four  to  St. 
Botolph  who  was  buried  at  St.  Edmunds  or 
near  there,  and  the  four  gates  which  com¬ 
manded  the  four  possible  roads  to  the  saints 
place  of  burial  had  churches  dedicated  to 
him.  It  was  not  a  common  dedication  else¬ 
where,  though  he  came  across  on©  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Norfolk  at  Gnmston.  (The 
church  had  been  beautifully  restored  by  Mr. 
Bodley  at  his  own  cost  as  a  memorial  to 
his  brother.)  As  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Magnus,  the  tower  of  which  many  of  them 
had  admired,  when  old  London  Bridge  was  m 
existence  the  tower  was  pierced  by  the  foot¬ 
way  of  the  bridge,  which  passed  under  the 
tower.  As  tg  Bow  Church,  the  lecturer  had 
not  mentioned  that  the  present  name  of 
the  church  was  derived  from  the  arched 
vaults  beneath  it.  It  was  the  Court  of 
Arches;  and  the  title  of  Dean  of  Arches 
and  the  Court  of  Arches  still  remained, 
having  their  origin  in  this  old  church. 
When  Bow  ChuTch  was  rebuilt  a  vault  and 
crypt  were  again  built.  They  were  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Oliver  for  bringing  together 
such  a  quantity  of  yaluable  information 
about  old  London. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  said,  m  seconding .  the 
vote  of  thanks,  that  in  looking  at  the  views 
and  engravings  of  London  he  had  been 
reminded  of  a  remark  made  by  Street  about 
the  beauty  of  London,  with  all  its  beautiful 
churches  and  steeples  which  still  remained. 
When  returning  from  Continental  journeys, 
Street  said  that  in  crossing  Cannon-street 
Bridge  he  looked  upon  London  with  pride— 
or  words  to  that  effect.  He  (the  speaker) 
felt  much  the  same,  and  he  had  mentioned 
to  people  who  weTe  returning  from  a  Con¬ 
tinental  tour  that  in  that  view  they  had 
something  as  beautiful  as  anything  they  had 
seen  abroad.  The  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
in  Ely-place,  which  had  returned  to  Its  old 
allegiance,  was  a  magnificent  example  of 
English  Gothic  work.  He  never  passed  a 
church  when  the  doors  were  open,  especially 
on  Saturdays  when  cleaners  weTe  about, 
without  wanting  to  go  in.  They  would  all 
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drawings  of  the  SchtTK?' 
topher  Wren  made  by  Mr  T  n 
1848.  Of  St.  Paul’s  they  co Jd 
unpressed  by  its  exterior  desisn  u,.  Sf 
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unfortunately,  only  portions  of  Si  uS1' 
were  thus  vikble^h,  “to 
rounding  buildings.  The  transepts  * 
very  pleasing,  also  the  western  J  , 
not  too  much  foreshortened,  when  the  mS 
portion  seemed  to  be  too  small  for  th,  E 
lfr‘-  As  to  the  other  churches,  h,  3 
deal  with  those  on  a  domical  plan  first  S* 
Stephen's,  .  Walbrook,  had  one  of  £  JJ 
charming  interiors  he  knew  of,  and  the  wS 
of  its  dome  was  43  ft. ;  St.  Swithin's  off 
Cannon-street,  had  an  octagonal  dome  45  ft' 
diameter ;  St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  had  a  W 
dome  for  a  comparatively  small  church  It, 
diameter  was  54  ft.,  on  five  quinat©  Wcha 
fr°m  the  square,  and  the  effect  was  fine'  St 
Antholin  s,  Watling-street  (destroyed),  y 
an  elliptical  dome,  45  ft.  by  33  ft  carried 
on  columns,  and  it  was  made  that  shape  on 
account  of  the  street,  which  sloped  off  a 
little.  Wren  was  always  anxious  to  utilise  the 
sit©  to  the  best  advantage,  he  never  wasted 
space  in  his  plans;  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread- 
street,  had  a  36-ft.  dome,  on  pendentives  ■ 
from  cross  vaulting.  As  to  these  churches 
with  domical  roofing,  he  should  advise 
students  to  study  them  whenever  thev  had 
a  chance  of  doing  so.  The  next  most  in¬ 
teresting  type  of  church  were  the  galltried 
churches,  and  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned 
the  spacious  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  which 
had  no  clearstory,  which  was  the  case  with 
St..  Andrew’s,  Holbom.  These,  with  St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  and  St.  Anne’s,  Black- 
friars,  were  all  of  one  type,  i.e.,  nave  and 
two  aisles.  St.  Clement  Danes  was  the  only 
Wren  church  that  he  knew  of  that  had  an 
apsidal  end ;  the  old  tower  was  encased  and  a 
spire  added  by  a  pupil  of  Wren.  The  next 
type  of  church  were  those  of  similar  section, 
but  without  galleries,  such  as  St,  Peter’s, 
Comhill ;  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside;  and 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  which  had 
a  clearstory.  The  remaining  churches  had 
one  or  two  aisles  or  large  spans  with  flat 
ceilings,  with  or  without  coves,  but  in  several 
matters  they  varied  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  site.  There  were  hardly  any  of  Wren's 
churches  but  what  would  repay  examination, 
and  even  in  the  plainest  of  them  externally 
there  was  most  charming  woodwork  inside. 
St.  Lawrence,  Guildhall  Yard,  has  splendid 
examples  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  As  to 
the  towers  and  spires,  he  had  com¬ 
pared  them  so  as  to  try  and  find  data  for 
their  arrangement.  The  towers  were  in 
height  four  to  five  times  the  width;  the 
lanthorns  half  the  height  of  towers;  and  the 
spires  were  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
towers.  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  the  finest  classical 
tower  and  spire  in  London,  had  a  l- ft. 
square  tower ;  it  was  111  ft.  7  in.  up  to  the 
cornice,  and  from  cornice  to  top  of  spire 
104  ft.  6  in. ;  St.  Bride’s  had  a  304  square 
tower,  a  height  of  123  ft.  up  to  cornice,  and 
104  ft.  above;  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, ■ 
had  a  23-ft.  square  tower,  98  ft,  to  top  of 
cornice,  and  58  fl.  to  top  of  spire,  • 
Magnus,  London  Bridge:  tower,  4 
square/  100  ft.  to  parapet,  end  ®  tt 
above;  St.  Vedart,  Foster-ta :  tower, 
square,  80  ft.  high  to  cornice,  and  «■ 
above — the  lower  part  of  tower,  therefore, 
being  very  little  higher  than  the  upper  p  ■ 
As  to  towers  with  stone  hntbwN 
were  three  of  them  which  were  per 
interesting;  they  were  smato  tta  t» 
others,  but  well  designed.  They  • 
James’s,  Garlick  Hill,  St.  Michaek  IW) 
Hill,  and  St.  Stephens  Wllbroi  , 
which  had  20-ft.  square  J  ^ , 

of  St.  James’s  was  87  ft  to  cornic 
38  ft.  above;  St.  Michae U  M -  tj » 
94  ft.  to  cornice,  and  38  It  above  « ' 
Stephen’s,  83  ft.  8  ««» 
from  which  it  would  be  seen  j 

sions  of  each  part  were  .bo. 
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Of  stone  spires,  St.  Antholin’s  (now  destroyed) 
was  the  only  example  of  a  Wren  church  with 
a  stone  spire  that  he  could  recollect.  It  had 
a  20-ft.  square  tower,  was  74  ft.  to  parapet, 
and  70  ft.  to  top.  St.  Margarets  Pattens, 
Eastcheap,  had  a  21-ft.  6-in.  tower4  106  ft. 
to  parapet,  and  84  ft.  above ;  and  St. 
Swithin’s  Church,  which  was  very  plain,  had 
18-ft.  4-in.  square  tower,  89  ft.  to  parapet, 
and  57  ft.  above.  The  lead  spires,  though 
picturesquely  treated,  were  inferior  to  the 
stone  ones.  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate  Hill, 
was  extremely  pleasing,  it  had  a  22-ft! 
tower,  was  88  ft.  to  cornice,  and 
^  ft.  to  top  of  spire;  while  St.  Mary 
Abchurch  had  a  20-ft.  square  tower,  was 
ft.  high— giving  four  squares— and  with  a 
60-ft.  spire,  St.  Dunstan’s  was  a  very  grace- 
iul  structure,  founded  upon  the  beautiful 
example  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne.  It  had  a 
10-ft.  square  tower,  was  93  ft.  high  to  para¬ 
pet,  and  77  ft.  to  top.  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
M,  tad  one  of  the  most  impressive,  sturdy 
towers  in  London.  As  to  towers  of  simple 
maracter,  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  bad  a 
&tt.  square  tower,  and  was  122  ft.  to 
parapet AH  Hallows,  Lombard-street,  had  a 
21-ft  6-m  tower,  and  105  ft.  3  in.  high; 
St  Clements,  Clement’s-lane,  had  16-ft.  tower 
Kd  was  86  ft.  high;  St.  Mary  Somerset; 
Italics-street,  was  a  peculiar  church  (now 
ftroyed)  because  it  had  a  range  of  obelisks 
Iff1®  trefed  effectively.'  There  were 
several  examples  of  towers,  leaded  spires, 
which  were  not  particularly  happy  to 
lagn  but  all  the  towers  and  spires  when 
ewed  from  one  of  the  bridges  afforded  a 
,“?d  magnificent  spectacle  not  to  be 
Iff,  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  0,  Lynam,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  said  he 
but  he  ™  not 
CT.tS-,™*  o£  th®  Association, 
w  d,»  etChuB<00k  reaf}ed  him  Whenever  it 
due,  and  from  which  he  found  great 
gratification  in  the  work  which  he  saw  there. 

.  Oliver  had  attempted  a  great  deal  in 
s  paper,  but  he  had  accomplished  bis  task 
ery  suecessfuHy.  That  task  Pmust  have  been 
one bof  — °no  °?  much  observation  and 

-I’l  *  8reafc  personal  enthusiasm.  As  the 

waswi  tdsStl  P;nl’S  Passed 

enough  to  wish  that  the  build- 

t  •tte-e  now’  Hs  would  emphasise 

fatafnT”  aTu  thlS  my :  SnPP°s®  tbat 

Lcnd.-.r  u  Abi|ey  were  swept  away  from 
to  stead abd  a  classlcal  building  put  up  in 
with  thnv  h  u  many  would  feel,  as  he  did, 
revit-al  had  hved  thr°ngh  the  Gothic 

wi  ntTuil^nJto 

PressivA  ,ttb\Samf  slze  tbat  was  more  im- 
'Oliver’s  m  abaracter.  The  lesson  of  Mr. 
»0«ld  nSelsered  t0  be  ‘°  ‘b»se  who 
iWche^  ik1  i4  \°  g0  and  see  again  the 
Hose  thnfth  y  t  j  already  seen  and  to  visit 
m!  o  ?ne  bad  not  seen, 
vote  ',,f  Fletcher,  to  supporting  the 

ffw  wwf  sa,ld  , that  the  Merchant 
f»'t  of  schot>I  wbmh  now  occupied 

to  to  r„S lef  °Uf  and  not  the  Greeks’. 

island  Ttu^b65’  there  WCTe  Jour  in 

that  at’  ¥£,«»«“.  n0t  mentioned  was 
thing  thatL  tk°  “apiestead.  The  chief 
should  2L 7' y  “  architectural  students 

'»  number  TL  ‘  :5-PaPer  ™  that  there 
which  °£1  bnddmgs  to  London  from 

£g  b"  T  s,tady.  That  was  the  main 
Were®  all  b<ifor?  the  student.  Books 
»«EJldSff’.,bnt  we  know  that  we 
Bair  m0„  2?  40  bnddmgs  and  study  them— 
••worewf  Panning  and  so  on-if 
Chapel  ,,  iet  yalue  out  of  them.  The  Lady 
was  still  be  mention, 

whom  it  \y  tbo  French  Protestants,  to 
goo  0f  i,t  banded  over.  The  charming 
«*,rn  »  ‘  ”  vanltag  at  St.  Sepulchre, 
fees  of  2  °n%  °4  4he  most  satisfactory 
W  bo  *  S  Tk  “  England.  As  to  what 
bed  havire  ,  abent  many  churches  in  Eng- 
felen  w.8  bH,n  ?re,c4ed  by  Catholics,  to 
Noritv  of  , ere ,  ^or*iunate  that  the  great 

•Wants  for  were  ®rected  by  Lo¬ 

ttie  Sreat Ini? ^ot,esfcanTfc  worship,  and  that  was 
^  2e  mLf  °f  Wren’s  holdings.  Wren 
*ith,  and  J8t  lJnPr?mismg  sites  to  deal 
Worthy  of  JJ®.  Pla°nmg,  which  was  well 
I?ost  *  ext,S’  careful  study,  showed  some 
then’s  Wnfhna7  effects-notably  St. 


most  interesting  inside.  The  lecturer  finished 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Wren  but  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  London  buildings  nearer  to  our  own 
time.  The  buildings  of  Barry  in  London 
would  make  an  excellent  subject  for  another 
lecture.  Look  at  the  houses  alone  that  Barry 
built  in  London !  Such  a  building  as  Bridg¬ 
water  House  was  a  masterpiece  of  design 
and  that  might  be  the  subject  of  a  paper 
m  itself.  It  was  the  habit  of  some  people 
who  travelled — often  not  very  far — to  com¬ 
pare  Paris,  say,  with  London,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  latter;  but,  in  his  opinion,  Paris 
did  not  compare  with  our  City.  If  one  lived 
in  Paris  for  three  months,  one  got  tired  of 
it  and  of  the  monotony  of  it.  There  were 
wide  streets,  but  they  were  uninteresting  in 
character,  and  there  was  a  want  of  in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  streets  which  one  did  not 
feel  in  London;  one  never  got  tired  of 
London,  for  there  were  buildings  of  all 
periods  and  all  styles,  giving  special  interest 
and  character  to  many  districts. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  said  the  paper  must 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  prepare, 
for  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  necessary.  Mr.  Oliver 
bad  incidentally  referred  to  Birch’s  book 
on  city  churches,  and,  as  they  knew,  that 
book  was  full  of  beautiful  photographs  and 
pictures  of  churches,  and  it  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  them  as  well.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
members  of  the  Association  would  combine  to 
measure  up  and  draw  all  those  churches  which 
had  not  been  drawn  and  measured,  and  if 
they  would  do  that  and  would  publish  the 
drawings  in  the  Sketch  Book  or  in  some 
other  _  architectural  publication,  they  would 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  present  and  future 
students. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  very  heartily 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oliver,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  given 
any  details  about  St.  Sepulchre,  Holborn, 
because  it  was  outside  the  City  practically; 
it  had  late  vaulting.  It  had  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  refer  to  all  points.  As  to  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  remarks  about  Barry’s  work,  that 
would  have  been  outside  the  scope  of  the 
lecture.  With  all  these  fine  buildings  in  the 
City  he  hoped  that  another  year  there  would 
be  a  better  show  of  work  for  the  Architec¬ 
tural.  Association  prize. 

The  Chairman,  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  November  17,  when 
Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  will  read  a  paper  on  “Old 
Manor  Houses.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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Xlth  century  win  Professor  Pite’s  and  Mr 
de  Gruchy’s  prize;  other  students  have 
worked  out  full-size  sections  through  Gothic 
door-jambs  and  arch  moulds,  and  there  are  a 
few  architectural  sketches  on  the  walls.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  way  to  learn  architecture  in 
mass  and  detail  is  to  measure  and  plot  on  the 
spot;  sketching  has  its  place,  chiefly  for  its 
real  assistance  in  practice,  and  partly  for 
the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  a  field  of  so  much 
scope.  The  studies  for  w.all  decorations  are 
very  attractive,  those  of  Mr.  L.  Crane  and 
Mr.  0.  Senior  winning  the  prizes.  Mr.  O. 
Senior’s  oil  sketches  from  nature  are  some 
of  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition;  the 
sketches  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Woolway,  and 
Baker  are  delightful,  those  of  Mr.  Clark 
being  specially  able.  Miss  Eyre  wins  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  prize  for  a  design  for  printed 
linen,  and  Miss  Brennand  the  prize  for  studies 
of  ancient  stained-glass  given  by  Mr. 
Bunney. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART  EXHIBITION 
OF  STUDENTS’  HOLIDAY  WORK. 
The  South  Kensington  Sketching  Club, 
formed  by  students  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  are  holding  their  exhibition  of  holiday 
work  in  the  temporary  iron  building  at  the 
back  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The 
exhibition  will  remain  open  until  November  4. 
No  student’s  work  is  quite  so  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  as  that  done  by  the  students  in  their 
holidays.  Holiday  work  is  a  good  test  of  a 
student’s  ability  and  perseverance.  Un¬ 
fettered  by  the  restraint  of  supervision,  and 
without  expert  advice,  he  is  thrown  on  his 
own  devices,  and  expresses  the  individuality 
that  is  in  him.  Good  holiday  work  is,  besides, 
a  gauge  of  the  healthiness  and  activity  of  a 
school.  The  students  at  South  Kensington 
are  fortunate  in  that  the  professors  and 
masters  take  an  interest  in  their  outside 
work,  and  offer  prizes  under  various  headings. 
Nothing  is  so  important  to  an  art  student, 
whether  it  is  in  architecture,  sculpture,  or 
painting,  as  how  he  spends  his  time.  As 
R.  L.  Stevenson  has  pointed  out,  the  calling 
of  an  artist  differs  from  all  other  callings  in 
that  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  his  work  to  a 
degree  denied  to  all  other  callings  whatso¬ 
ever;  holidays  ought  for  him  to  mean  change, 
not  rest,  from  work,  and  a  student  who  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  during  his  holidays  had  better 
adopt  some  other  means  of  livelihood  where 
holidays,  pure  and  simple,  are  not  only 
legitimate,  but  a  necessity. 

Some  of  the  architectural  students  have 
spent  their  time  in  making  measured  draw¬ 
ings  of  ancient  buildings  in  a  thorough  and 
W-.U, — 7  DUC',La — Jiuoctuiy  esc.  workmanlike  manner.  The  drawings  by  Mr. 
crook :  square  on  plan,  but  H.  Castle  of  Much  Wenlock  Priory  of  the 


THE  INSTITUTE  FELLOWSHIP. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brodie  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 
Without  expressing  anv  opinion  on  the  point 
dealt  with,  we  publish  it  so  as  to  give  it 
circulation  among  architects  outside  the 
membership  of  the  Institute,  who  at  all 
events  ought  to  have  the  subject  Brought 
before  them  : — 

To  the  Editor,  Journal  R.I.B.A. 

“  Sir, — After  December  31,  1906,  no  architect  can 
be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  but  from  the 
class  of  Associates  unless,  by  special  proposal  of  the 
Council,  for  unusual  merit,  and  the  number  of  such 
cases  must  of  necessity  be  limited. 

The  above  fact  is  not,  I  venture  to  think,, 
sufficiently  widely  known  or  appreciated,  and  I 
would  ask  our  Council,  the  Allied  Societies,  and 
the  professional  Press  to  call  the  attention  of  archi¬ 
tects  in  some  special  way  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  to  an  important  con¬ 
cern,  having  some  250  branches  scattered  all  over 
England  and  Wales,  I  travel  to  very  many  towns 
therein,  and  see  a  vast  quantity  of  good  architec¬ 
tural  work  being  carried  out.  On  inquiry,  I  find 
that  the  architects  do  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  our 
Institute,  and  this  is  a  grave  reflection  on  them, 
and  also,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  Institute  and  its 
Allied  Societies. 

One  cause  I  fancy  may  be— and  I  say  it  with  some 
trepidation— the  professional  jealousy  which  seems 
to  exist  in  the  provinces,  and  a  somewhat  sad  ex¬ 
hibition  of  which  has  more  than  once  recently  been 
shown  when  men  found  duly  qualified  by  our  Council 
have  been  violently  opposed,  and  sometimes  rejected, 
at  elections.  I  venture  to  ask  if  such  a  policy 
can  possibly  be  otherwise  than  harmful  to  the 
Institute.  For  I  believe  that  dozens  of  good  men 
and  true  are  thus  prevented  from  presenting  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  busy  practice, 
of  fair  age,  who  cannot  (possibly  work  up  for  the 
Examinations,  and  to  keep  such  out  of  the  corporate 
body  is  little  short  of  a  crime.  These  men,  if  they 
are  eligible  under  the  Charter,  have  an  absolute 
right  to  election,  and  I  do  seriously  ask  that  they 
come  forward,  and,  further,  that  when  they  do,  and 
are  duly  presented  by  the  Council  we  elect  for  the 
purpose,  no  captious  opposition  be  offered.  The 
Secretary’s  letter  published  on  page  519  of  the 
Journal  for  June  10,  1905,  is  so  clear  and  convincing 
that  no  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  show  what  is 
desired.  The  Institute  in  General  Meeting  _  has 
clearly  laid  that  down :  Every  reputable  practising 
architect  doing  good  work  is  invited  to  come  up 
for  the  Fellowship  if  he  is  eligible  under  the  Charter. 
Better  far,  Sir,  is  it  that  we  should  admit  one  or 
two  men  who  ought — some  may  argue— to  become 
Associates  than  that,  by  an  ill-judged  opposition, 
we  should  scare  away  dozens,  and  perhaps  hundreds, 
to  whom  no  reasonable  opposition  could  possibly  be 
offered. 

May  I  also  suggest  a  further  difficulty?  Many 
men  to  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  matter  point 
out  that  they  do  not  know  three  Fellows  who  can 
personally  vouch  for  them  and  their  buildings. 
Here  our  Allied  Societies  could  do  a  really  good 
work.  They  could  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  then  provide  the  requisite  nomination.  I 
would  even  dare  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  of  our  Council  to  deal  with  such 
cases  if  necessary.  It  might  easily  be  that  when 
in  a  district  the  work  of  an  aspirant  could  be 
visited  by  a  Fellow  whose  word  we  could  all  rely 
on,  and  who  might  at  the  same  time  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  candidate’s  reputation,  which  is  no 
less  important. 

My  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institute — and  I 
hope  that  cannot  be  doubted— must  be  my  excuse 
for  this  letter.  As  I  have  said,  I  _  enjoy  some¬ 
what  unusual  opportunities  of  knowing  the  men 
and  seeing  the  good  work  that  is  done  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  And  I  feel  our  Fellowship 
numbers  might  and  could  be  nearly  doubled  if  the 
requisite  steps  were  taken.  Such  a  strengthening 
would  do  much  for  the  public,  the  Institute,  and 
the  art  we  all— no  matter  how  humbly— follow  and 
love.— Yours  faithfully,  C.  H.  Brodie.” 


The  Architectural  Association. — The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Architectural  Association  who  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  their  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  D.  G. 
Driver,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Home  Counties  District  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  held  at  Tottenham  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  21.  The  business  proceedings 
were  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
new  Council  Buildings,  which  have  not  yet 
been  formally  opened  to  the  public.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Collins  (Norwich),  President,  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  and  among  an  unusually  large 
gathering  of  members  present  were  : — Messrs. 
J.  Patten  Barber  (Islington),  W.  Nisbet 
Biair  (St.  Pancras),  T.  W.  A.  Hayward 
(Battersea),  0.  E.  Winter  (Hampstead),  J. 
Lemon  (Southampton),  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birming¬ 
ham),  R.  J.  Thomas  (Aylesbury),  Hon.  Dis¬ 
trict  Secretary,  T.  Cole  (Westminster), 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Campbell  (East  Ham), 
C.  Chambers  Smith  (Sutton),  P.  Dodd 
(Wandsworth),  C.  Jenkins  (Finchley),  W.  T. 
Loveday  (Stoke  Newington),  E.  B.  Newton 
(Paddington),  J.  Pollard  (Westminster), 
N.  Scorgie  (Hackney),  F.  Sumner  (City  of 
London),  T.  G.  Taylor  (Ramsgate),  and 
others. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Warran,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tottenham  Council,  heartily  welcomed  the 
Association,  and  informed  the  members  that 
under  Mr.  Prescott’s  able  guidance  they 
had  recently  carried  out  most  important 
undertakings  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Knight,  Vice-Chairman,  who 
also  welcomed  the  Association,  said  they 
were  pleased  to  do  so,  as  the  Council  owed 
such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Prescott. 

The  President  briefly  acknowledged  the 
welcome  accorded  to  the  Association.  He 
remarked,  notwithstanding  that  Tottenham 
had  made  enormous  strides  and  carried  out 
great  public  improvements,  the  rates  had 
actually  fallen.  That  redounded  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  their  officers  and  the  Council. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Chambers 
Smith  (Sutton),  seconded  by  Mr.  Dawson 
(Leyton),  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  County  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  re-elected 
Honorary  Secretary  for  the  Home  Counties 
District. 

Local  Administration  of  Tottenham. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “  Local  Administration  of 
Tottenham  and  its  Development.” 

He  said  the  area  of  the  district  was 
3,033  acres.  The  rateable  value  was  483,360?. 
The  General  District  rate  for  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  September  quarter  was 
2s.  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  Poor  rate  for 
the  same  period  was  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 

At  March  31,  1905,  the  total  amount  of 
the  Council’s  loans  outstanding  was  404,910?. 
Of  this  sum  41,7051.  was  allocated  to  the 
Council’s  Water  Department  (which  had  been 
transferred  to,  and  was  now  controlled  by, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board),  and  would 
shortly  be  paid  off,  and  23,288 1.  to  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Wood  Green,  which  dis¬ 
trict,  prior  to  the  Separation  Act  of  1887, 
formed  part  of  Tottenham.  The  number  of 
houses  was  21,254.  From  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  year 
terminating  December,  1904,  the  mortality 
rat©  was  1T5  per  1,000,  including  0'764 
per  1,000  for  the  seven  principal  zymotic 
diseases  (probably  the  lowest  zymotic  death- 
rate  in  the  kingdom). 

At  the  end  of  MaTch,  1905,  the  total 
length  of  roads  and  streets  within  the  district 
was  60|  miles,  of  which  nearly  4g  miles  were 
main  roads  and  4^  miles  contributory  roads. 
The  whole  of  the  main  roads  were  paved 
with  wood  on  a  6-in.  foundation  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  concrete,  Jarrah  blocks  being 
used  for  the  portion  between  the  tramway 
metals,  and  creosoted  deal  for  the  breasts  of 
the  road.  This  work  was  performed  con¬ 
currently  with  the  laying  of  the  tramway 
tTack,  when  it  was  being  remodelled  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  electric  traction  two  years 
ago.  The  total  cost  per  square  yard  worked 
out  at  13s.  9d. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  main  roads 
was  borne  by  the  county  authority,  who  also 
contributed  a  moiety  towards  the  upkeep  of 
the  subsidised  roads,  one  of  which  was  par¬ 
tially  paved  with  “  red  gum  blocks  ”  nearly 
five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  4,123 1.  The  cost 
per  square  yard  in  this  case  worked  out  at 
the  rate  of  15s.  8d.,  and  the  road  was  now 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition  considering 


the  time  the  wood  had  been  laid.  The  loan 
for  this  work  was  granted  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

The  average  cost  of  scavenging  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  ordinary  highways  and  main  roads 
for  the  year  ended  March,  1905,  worked 
out  at  about  2432.  per  mile. 

The  public  streets  at  the  present  time 
were  lighted  solely  by  incandescent  gas,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  at  2s.  lOd.  per 
1,000  cubic  ft.  The  company’s  charge  for 
supplying  and  erecting  new  lamp  columns, 
fitted  with  single  incandescent  “  C  ”  burner, 
was  3 1.  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  statutory  powers  for  the  making  up 
of  private  roads  within  the  district  were 
contained  in  the  Tottenham  Local  Board 
Act,  1890,  the  provisions  of  which  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  very  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
1892. 

The  general  construction  was  as  follows  : — 
9-in.  hard  core,  2-in.  gravel,  4-in.  Leicester 
granite,  rolled  in  .  with  granite  chippings ; 
footways  were  paved  with  artificial  stone  flags 
on  4-in  hard  core;  granite  kerb,  12  in.  by 
8  in.,  laid  flat;  channelling  formed  of  three 
rows  of  granite  setts;  crossings  formed  of 
granite  setts;  kerb,  channels,  and  crossings 
were  laid  on  6  in.  of  6  to  1  cement  con¬ 
crete.  The  cost  per  foot  run  of  frontage 
worked  out  at  about  15s. ;  and  the  amount 
spent  in  private  street  improvements  was 
about  25,000?.  per  annum. 

A  new  outfall  sewer,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  4  in., 
had  lately  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
30,000?.,  which  was  necessitated  principally 
through  the  development  of  the  _  London 
County  Council  Housing  Estate,  which  alone 
was  estimated  to  contribute  over  one  million 
gallons  of  sewage  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  sewage  was  forced  from  the  pumping 
station  through  21-in  and  30-in.  cast-iron 
rising  mains  into  the  London  County  Council 
system  situated  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Hackney,  whence  it  eventually  arrived  at 
the  northern  outfall  works  at  Barking. 

It  might  interest  some  members  to  learn 
that  one  of  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the 
Tottenham  Council  under  its  special  Act  of 
Parliament  was  the  authority  to  charge 
building  fees  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
building  inspectors. 

Five  building  inspectors  were  employed 
in  this  department  (under  the  control  of  the 
engineer  and  surveyor),  each  of  whom 
received  a  salary  of  200?.  per  annum. 

The  fees  received  from  builders  more  than 
covered  the  salaries  of  the  five  inspectors. 
Some  members  of  the  Association  had 
recently  suggested  the  sweeping  away  of 
existing  by-laws  and  substituting  a  universal 
Building  Act.  It  surely  must  have 
been  forgotten  that  such  an  Act  would  prob¬ 
ably  repeal  the  private  Acts  that  most  large 
local  authorities  had  expended  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  and  labour  to  obtain,  and 
very  many  valuable  clauses  would  then  be 
lost  altogether;  the  power  to  charge  building 
fees,  for  instance,  which  some  few  authorities 
possessed,  but  which  the  blue  pencil  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  invariably  strikes 
out  of  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  would 
probably  be  one  of  them.  Whilst  such  an 
Act  would  give  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
the  author  submitted  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  loss  of  elasticity;  moreover, 
the  task  of  getting  such  an  Act  through 
Parliament  was  not  to  be  lightly  thought 
of,  while  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  obnoxious  clauses  amended  after  would 
be  almost  insuperable.  In  the  author’s 
judgment  the  experience  of  the  London 
County  Council  with  their  two  still-born 
Building  Acts  showed  how  futile  any  attempt 
to  pass  a  universal  Building  Act  would  bo. 

The  refuse  destructor  works  were  officially 
opened  on  June  23,  1904.  and  had  been  in 
constant  operation  ever  since. 

One  complaint  as  to  smoke  was  received 
when  the  destructor  was  started,  but  this  was 
more  fanciful  than  Teal.  The  weight  of 
refuse  destroyed  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30.  1905,  was  21,757  tons,  of 
which  some  655  tons  was  fish  offal ;  the 
greatest  quantity  of  refuse  destroyed  in  one 
day  was  102  tons,  and  the  maker’s  guarantee 
was  37  lb.  per  square  ft.  of  fire-grate  per 
hour,  which  gives  160  tons  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  as  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 
)  They  also  guaranteed  an  evaporation  of  §  lb. 
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of  water  per  lb.  of  refuse  ™  ’ 

burning  worked  out  at  1, wl  »t 
exclusive  of  interest  and  p®  K 
capital.  Dp  to  the  present  fl'S  •! 
a  ready  sals  for  the  clinker  ZT  h,i  too 

When  the  provisio  “l V 1 
canie  up  for  discussion  it  S?™10',5'" 
jointly  with  a  municipal  scheme 
the  district  with  electricity,  generate?^6 
a  station  proposed  to  be  ,3  »  T 
destructor  site,  using  the  i  i  “> 
the  destructor  plant  for  supplyLhf 

»6  e,le5trlcltJ  “achinery  The  £  " 

shaft  and  destructor  eenerallv  i 
and  erected  with  thl 
change  of  Council  had,  however,  rS  £ 
municipal  electricity  scheme T™ 
definitely  abandoned.  3  “e  bcmS 

The  cost  under  the  “contract  I 
amounted  to  6,4001.  per  annum;  A 
under  the  new  system  was  7,600!.,  in  li2 
in  which  was  an  amount  of  2  3301  s,  " 
annum  for  the  interest  and  repayment  of  £ 
If,  m  addition,  allowance  was  made  for  the 
value  of  the  steam  generated,  there  was » 
considerable  saving  under  the  new  method 
.  V®  Council  obtained  a  Provisional  Order 
in  July,  1902,  and  various  schemes  were  nre. 
pared  but  none  were  adopted  by  the  Council 

After  a  chequered  history,  the  Council  had 
now  decided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  North  Metropolitan  Electric  Power 
Supply  Company,  who  were  covenanting  to 
supply  the  district  with  electrical  enerev 
before  October  1,  1906. 

The  district  was  visited  with  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  in  1901-2,  which  cost  the  rate-  | 
payers  of  Tottenham  over  12,000?.,  and  a 
temporary  hospital  was  erected  within  the 
space  of  three  weeks  by  the  Council  on  land 
adjoining  the  destructor  site  to  cope  with 
the  outbreak.  The  sum  of  6, 0001.  was 
expended  on  buildings  and  tents,  and  over 
600  cases  of  small-pox  were  treated  at  this 
hospital,  a  large  proportion  thereof  king 
of  a  very  malignant  type. 

The  actual  cost  per  head  for  heating  the 
patients  at  the  Council’s  hospitals  was  less 
than  11.,  as  compared  with  over  11?.  per 


head  which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Council  for 
eighty-eight  patients  sent  to  South  Mimms 
from  the  district. 


The  present  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
(Dr.  J.  F.  Butler-Hogan)  took  office  when 
they  were  in  the  throes  of  this  epidemic, 
and  never  probably  in  the  history  of  Totten¬ 
ham  was  there  a  time  when  those  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  caTe  of  the  public  health 
and  administration  of  sanitary  legislation 
occupied  a  position  of  greater  difficulty  and 
responsibility. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  of  gal¬ 
vanised  iron  and  timber  on  brick  foundations, 
and  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  cessation 
of  the  epidemic. 

Competitive  designs  were  invited  for 
Council  offices,  baths,  central  fire-station, 
etc. ,  in  September,  1902,  and  a  scheme  was 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Council.  The 
works  were  commenced  on  May  16, 1904.  and 
completed  in  October,  1905 ;  the  whole  of  the 
fittings  for  the  offices  were  made  in  the 
Council’s  workshops,  and  the  furniture  of 
the  Council  chamber,  committee-rooms,  etc., 
was  supplied  and  fixed  by  a  London  firm. 
The  total  cost  of  the  scheme,  including  the 
acquisition  of  the  site,  was  expected  to 
reach  70,000?.  , 

In  1900  the  Council  acquired  an  estate  ot 
14  acres  for  8,600?.,  and  the  author  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  workmen’s  dwellings.  The  scheme  was 
duly  approved,  and  application  was  made 
to  the  Local  Government  B™;d /or  “id* 
to  a  further  loan  of  102.000J.  !o  cam 
out  the  work.  An  inquiry  ms  bsM 
on  May  12,  1902,  at  winch  then  »*> 

tremendous  opposition  bv  bmlSers  and  othen. 
Since  this  inquiry  took  nlaco  the  !•*" 
County  Council  had  deposited 
development  of  a  tag?  estate  in  W 
for  housing  an  estimated  P»P*”D, 
42,500  at  an  estimated  cost  o/  one  and  a  half 
millions;  the  work  wk  now  in  hand 

In  view  of  this  the  Council  d«ided  l 
July  of  this  year  not  to  proceed  fortiM.*® 
the  scheme  prepared  by  the  an  »r 
application  for  permission  to  bo 
of  102.0001.  for  the  purpose  had  accordm„  y 


been  withdrawn.  ^ 

The  Legal  Committee  had  now  tm 
structed  to  consider  and  report  as  fo  »• 
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advisability  of  leasing  the  land  for  uuilding 
purposes  to  suitable  tenants,  the  Council 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  stipulate  as 
to  the  building  of  houses  and  their  con¬ 
struction. 

Parks  and  open  spaces  had  always  teen  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  Tottenham 
Council.  The  open  spaces  in  the  district 
had  an  area  of  over  240  acres,  which  coind 
never  be  covered  by  buildings,  and  was  open 

I  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  for  ever. 

.  Bruce  Castle  Park  had  an  area  of  20  acres, 
and  was  purchased  in  1892  at  a  cost  of 
15,0001.  The  park  was  beautifully  wooded, 
possessing  smooth  lawns  in  deep'  shade, 
tennis  courts,  bowling  greens,  and  an  old 
and  picturesque  mansion,  with  a  quaint 
central  tower,  known  as  Bruce  Castle. 

In  1827  the  estate  was  put  up  to  auction 
and  bought  by  a  family  of  schoolmasters  of 
the  name  of  Hill,  who  had  views  on  educa¬ 
tion  very  far  in  advance  of  their  times,  and 
who  made  Bruce  Castle  School  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  One  of  these  masters  became  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Sir  Howland  Hill 
the  introducer  of  the  penny  post,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  which  was  Bruce  Castle. 

Chestnuts  Park  and  Recreation  Ground 
was  purchased  in  May,  1898,  and  had  an 
area  ot  13  acres ;  it  was  laid  out  bv  the 
au  hor  principally  as  a  recreation  ground, 
with  cricket  and  football  pitches,  bowling 

mS  uaga,nf  a  backg™und  of  orna 
mental  shrub  and  flower  beds.  The  old 
the  estate  had  been  converted 
'"to  a  library  and  public  reading-rooms, 
rf  i  1  -nCl1  Wef,e  the  owners  of  H7i  acres 

kallvdk^ng  3D  S6  ,fa?  easfc  of  Tottenham, 
kaUy  known  as  the  “  Lammas  Lands.”  An 

arli  ParIiament  was  obtained  in  1900  to 
§E  P°'7fr  0Ver  and  extinguish  the 
«rttri  tS,  r*  these  lands>  which  were 
soJute  property  of  the  public; 

he  ro,n,;idtCrickef-pitchos  were  alI°tted  by 
XeSet  ‘°  appl,cants’  being  greatl? 

i»'S“ed6bv0?h0npWater  BU1  of  1802  was 
IT”,  „„  “y  tj10  Government  the  Council 

S  a r  ®*1 c™froIlted  with  a  most  serious 
,  lmP°rtant  matter — a  verv  thorn v 

[g£  required  thei?  careful 

beW.f  US  conslderation ;  the  ques- 

in  their  Biu  *° 
lhB  pfantamf  ?ls.tr,ot  Council  so  much  of 
Os  were  in  Tnit  business  of  those  companies 
We  beeS  and  the  CounciI  would 

the  ied  n  ref,und  to  the  Water 
wd  bu  iness  Tt  d  'Te  °.f  such  P,ant 
*  »a»imoi  vote  Tat  agreed  by 

imposed  Bill  wonld  h  of  the 

10  He  district™^  b  ,  highly  detrimental 

l^l*«nnS 

ty  ‘ke  MetroiS'  WS7  Paid  Council 

(tat  1 Lj  TTTTste  Board  for  the 
June  of  lasj,  ye^  which  they  took  over  in 

.lyiig  off  »llbalaI“;?  °j.  °T0r  3°.°°0 1-  after 

bl1  agreement  “dmg  Ioans'  and 
C»ncil  to  iT*  •  waa  considered  By  the 

The ‘  T0  eminently  satisfactory.  7 

pity  of  s-iviWU^  llke  to  take  tbks  oppor- 
T«enkam  the  puMio  of 

Native  tl .'“dobted  to  their  repre- 
Ofr.  CmSllw  ^Iet15r°P-?J,t1an  WaWr  Board 

[worked  ™  Bc,  Mal0ue.  J.P.),  who 

l»ing  the  condnof' ra?ny  and  successfully 
,  Tkera  we“  «  °f-,the  p0gotiations. 
bstways  in  thol- f1;1?  (double  track)  of 
glof&t railway?  “d  <doable 

"'ornnWthe  ltai?Wayf'  bagged  to,  and 
>  Companv  t*,Ietr°P°lltan  Electric  Tram- 
of  1  j„uy ’  whom  also  were  leased  the 

"I?rdship.lane  ”„!!ayVS  Br?ce  Grove  and 

Jhddlesev  p  ’  cans^rucfed  and.  owned  by  the 
^ayf  o£ty  FT"1  under  their  Light 
N  and  freqSent°fn  1i°3j  service  was 
S  «®ty  naad  rendered  the  adjoin- 
Ve»d  of  iS8"  Wlth  the  City  and 
Ab  ouen  Lv  0ndon’  .veiT  easy  of  access. 

“"Mod  ^T„tSnT,mg„bath  bad  been  con- 
n  Tottenham  Marshes.  The  work 


was  put  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  mainly  with  a  view  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  unemployed  of  the  district, 
and  the  whole  of  the  labour  was  derived 
from  this  source.  The  total  cost  was  4,000/. 
of  which  2,033 /.  was  spent  in  wages.  The 
author  considered  the  employment  of  casual 
unskilled  labour  on  this  class  of  work  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  estimated  that  the  wages 
bill  was  increased  in  consequence  to  the 
extent  of  about  70  per  cent. 

The  President  promised  that  the  Buildings 
By-laws  Committee  of  the  Association  would 
not  overlook  the  position  of  local  authorities 
having  special  Acts. 

Mr.  J  Lemon  (Southampton)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  his  paper. 
He  congratulated  the  Tottenham  Council 
upon  their  ability  to  reduce  the  rates.  His 
experience  was  that  Tates  were  going  up 
everywhere,  so  if  Tottenham  were  able  to 
reduce  their  rates  they  were  doing  very 
well  He  was  glad  Tottenham  had  got  .  a 
good  local  Act,  but  they  must  not  be  sel- 
m  the  matter,  and  must  not  prevent 
other  districts  getting  equally  good  powers. 
He  did  not  think  the  Legislature  would 
allow  any  more  local  Acts  to  be  passed, 
because  they  wanted  uniformity  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Prescott  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  a  General 
Building  Act  was  passed  the  local  Acts  would 
be  repealed,  but  that  was  not  so.  Further, 
the  good  points  in  these  local  Acts  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  General  Act  and  all 
the  bad  points  omitted. 

•¥r'i.Gamble  (Southwark),  who  seconded, 
said  the  feature  of  the  paper  seemed  to  be 
the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  so-called 
unemployed  had  done  the  work  at  the  open- 
air  swimming  bath.  He  had  constructed  a 
bath  somewhat  similar  in  size,  100  ft.  in 
length  by  about  30  ft.  in  width,  and  the  cost 
for  wages  was  380/.  That  fully  bore  out 
Mr.  Prescott  s  statement  as  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  in  which  the  men  employed  on 
that  work  carried  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  Norman  Scorgie  (Hackney)  supported 
the  vote  of  thanks  as  a  neighbour  of  Totten¬ 
ham.  In  the  last  few  years  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  Tottenham  had  been  rapid  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same 
time  the  rates  were  rather  high.  Mr. 
Tr®sc°tt'  had  been  more  fortunate  than  most 
of  them  in  his  experience  of  red  gum  blocks, 
r  a&0  be  Pu^  down  a  test  piece 

of  1,500  yds.,  and  he  wished  to  goodness  he 
had  never  seen  the  stuff,  and  a  good  many 
others  of  the  Metropolitan  engineers  were  in 
the  same  unfortunate  position. 

•  Pr’ce  (Bytham)  was  much  interested 
m  Mr.  Prescott’s  remarks  as  to  building 
inspectors.  .  It  had  been  his  lot  to  work  as 
a  building  inspector  for  five  years  in  a  fairly 
large  town,  and  he  held  the  first-class  honours 
certificate  in  building  construction  of  South 
Kensington  and  the  diploma  of  the  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers.  He  had  had  many 
years  teaching  of  building  construction,  and 
many  boys  who  had  been  under  his  tuition 
were  now  Associate  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  while 
they  were  strong  artistically  and  assthetically 
they  were  often  very  weak  in  constructional 
work.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  had 
was  to  get  them  to  distinguish  between  tensile 
a_nd  compressive  strains,  and  he  could  not 
drive  graphic-statics  into  them.  Some  of 
them  could  not  tell  a  cast-iron  girder  from  a 
rolled  steel  joist.  Still  they  would  be  able 
to  go  into  Tottenham  as  building  inspectors. 

Mr.  T.  W.  A.  Hayward  (Battersea) 
remarked  upon  the  special  powers  enjoyed 
by  Tottenham  under  their  local  Act.  In 
Battersea  they  had  to  pay  the  district  sur¬ 
veyor  to  see  that  they  had  done  their  woTk 
pronerly,  and  some  of  them  resented  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

.  Mr.  Prescott  briefly  replied  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  and  thanked  the  members  for 
their  kind  reception  of  the  paper. 

The  members  were  then  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Prescott,  who  presided, 
and  the  usual  toasts  were  honoured. 

Dr.  Butler  Hogan.  Medical  Officer,  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
Association,  remarked  that  that  Association 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  municipal  pro¬ 
gress  of  England  as  any  Association  that 
could  be  named.  The  medical  officers  of 
health  had.  no  greater,  friends  and  no  abler 
colleagues  in  the .  administration  of  sanitary 
work,  and  particularly  in  the  practical 
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departments,  than  the  Municipal  and  Countv 
Engineers.  J 

A  special  call  of  the  motor  fire-engine  was 
witnessed,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted 


’  TT.  .  .  was  aevotea 

to  a  round  of  visits,  including  the  open-air 
swimming  bath  on  Tottenham  Marshes,  the 
sewage  pumping  station,  and  Bruce  Castle 
Park,  where  tea  was  served. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall, .  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Greenwich  Borough  Council  1,500/.  for  pipe 
sewers;  Hammersmith  Guardians  6,500/.  for 
poor  law  purposes;  Stepney  Borough  Council 
3,770/.  for  electric  lighting;  and  Woolwich 
Borough  Council  5,111/.  for  electric  lighting 
and  street  lighting. 

Chairman's  Address. — The  Chairman,  in 
the  course  of  his  annual  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Council,  said  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  Council’s  responsibilities  might  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  comparing  its  financial  operations 
in  the  year  1904-5  with  those  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.  In  1889  the  Council 
took  over  a  net  debt  amounting  to  17,563,262/. 
At  the  end  of  March,  1905,  this  had  increased 
to  44,620,266/.,  of  which  5,622,221/.  was  in 
respect  of  remunerative  purposes  not  involv¬ 
ing  any  charge  on  the  rates.  A  large  portion 
of  this  increase  took  place  within  the  year 
under  review,  when  the  outstanding  debt  of 
the  late  School  Board,  amounting  to 
11,546,883/.,  was  added  to  the  Council’s  net 
debt.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Council 
had  increased  from  3,303,923/.  in  1889-90  to 
16,170,040/.  in  the  year  under  review.  The 
economic  and  social  forces  of  the  present  day 
tended  powerfully  towards  the  concentration 
of  the  population  in  large  towns.  Especially 
was  this  so  in  the  case  of  London,  whose 
magnetic  influence  on  the  workers  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  furnished  many  a  theme.  If 
allowed  to  operate  undisturbed  the  effects  of 
this  concentration,  combined  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  population,  were  that  the 
people  crowded  closer  and  closer  together,  to 
the  detriment  of  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
growth  of  physical,  moral,  and  social 
degeneration.  The  central  parts  of  the  City 
became  more  and  more  congested,  all  avail¬ 
able  space  was  occupied  by  buildings,  and 
houses  which  were  originally  constructed  for 
the  use  of  a  single  family  had  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  whole  colony.  Although,  how¬ 
ever,  in  particular  instances,  the  condition,  of 
affairs  was  bad  in  the  extreme,  counteracting 
forces  were,  happily,  at  work,  by  which  the 
municipal  authorities  of  London  were  wrest¬ 
ling  with  this  serious  problem.  These 
methods  might  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
(1)  Measures  for  remedying  the  insanitary 
conditions  resulting  from  actual  overcrowd¬ 
ing;  (2)  means  for  mitigating  actual,  or  pre¬ 
venting  possible  overcrowding  by  dispersal 
of  the  population.  With  reference  to  the  first 
class,  during  the  past  year  the  Council  had 
been  engaged  in  the  execution  of  five  schemes, 
involving  the  displacement  of  4,218  persons, 
and  the  provision  of  rehousing  accommodation 
for  4,434  persons.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Council  had,  under  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  the  Act,  demolished  insanitary  property, 
covering  an  area  of  29  acres,  displaced  12,290 
persons,  and  provided  accommodation  for 
13,932  persons.  Up  to  March  31,  1905,  the 
Council  had  incurred  a  net  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  of  964,748/.  in  respect  of  the  clearance 
of  insanitary  property,  and  of  765,821/.  for 
the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings  upon 
the  cleared  sites.  The  latter  figure,  however, 
was  of  the  nature  of  remunerative  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  income  derived  from  rents  more 
than  meeting  the  debt  charges.  As  to  the 
second  class,  the  Council,  by  its.  tramways, 
possessed  the  actual  means  of  providing  cheap 
and  speedy  transit.  Of  the  115  miles  of 
tramways  within  the  county,  ninety-seven 
and  a  half  miles  were  owned  by  the  Council 
on  March  31  last.  Of  these  the  Council  itself 
worked  forty-seven  miles,  of  which  twenty-six 
and  a  quarter  miles  had  already  been  adapted 
for  electric  traction.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  was 
164,818,560,  or  31,679,475  more  than  in  the 
previous  twelve  months.  It  was  safe  to  say 
that  no  feature  of  the  Council’s  work  was  so 
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generally  known  and  appreciated  as  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  open 
spaces,  which  was  another  branch  of  health 
administration  in  London.  There  were  over 
7,000  acres  of  such  spaces  under  public  con¬ 
trol  within  the  county,  while  there  were  7,350 
acres  outside  the  county  under  the  control  of 
London  municipal  authorities.  During  the 
last  sixteen  years  the  Council  had  expended 
on  capital  account  a  total  sum  of  about 
1,046,000?.  in  connexion  with  parks  and  open 
spaces,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
amounted  to  Vt  5,000?. 

The  Chairman  was  thanked  for  his  address. 
No.  17,  Fleet-street— Mr.  Howell  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
new  front  of  No.  17,  Fleet-street  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Building  Acts  of  London. 
If  that  was  so,  whether  the.  Building  Act 
Committee  was  approached  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  exemption. 

Captain  Hemphill  said  that,  before  1894 
there  were  thirteen  Acts  of  Parliament  relat¬ 
ing  to  building,  and  this  building  being  an 
ancient  building,  probably  it  was  erected 
under  these  Acts.  At  all  events,  it  had  now 
been  reconstructed  presumably  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  District  Surveyor. 

Sir  M.  Beachcroft  asked  where  the  old  front 
was.  The  new  front  was  entirely  new,  prob¬ 
ably  based  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one. 

Captain  Hemphill  said  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  question. 

Westminster  Improvement. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  recommended  that  a  ninety- 
nine  years’  lease  be  granted  to  the  Victoria- 
embankment  Contract  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  of  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  land  from  the  West¬ 
minster  improvement.  They  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“  W©  desire  to  bring  before  the  Council  an  advan¬ 
tageous  offer  made  by  a  syndicate,  registered  as 
the  Victoria-embankment  Contract  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
for  a  lease  of  the  whole  of  the  land  surplus  from 
the  Westminster  improvement.  As  the  result  of 
negotiations  we  report  the  terms  offered  by.  the 
syndicate,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  m  advising 
the  Council  to  accept.  These  providie  that  the 
Council  shall  grant  the  syndicate  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  of  the  whole  of  the  surplus  land  from 
the  .  improvement.  It  has  been  agreed,  subject  to 
the  Council’s  approval,  that  the  syndicate,  shall  pay 
an  ultimate  ground  rent  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  gross  cost  of 
the  improvement,  including  the  cost  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  and  compensation,  the  provision 
of  rehousing  accommodation,  and  the  paving,  etc., 
works.  The  syndicate  at  first  asked  that  the  Council 
would  allow  a  peppercorn  period  of  three,  years,  but 
this  was  afterwards  reduced  to  two  years,  with 
provision  that  the  rent  for  the  third  year  shall  be 
25,0001.,  for  the  fourth  year  52,5001.,  for  the  fifth 
year  40,0001.,  and  that  the  full  rent,  estimated  at 
52,7601.  a  year,  shall  come  into  charge  for  the  sixth 
and  succeeding  years.  Having  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  area  to  which  the  syndicate’s  offer  relates 
and  to  the  time  which  must  consequently  elapse 
before  it  can  be  properly  developed,  we  think  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  rent  are 
reasonable.  The  ultimate  estimated  ground  rent  of 
52,7601.  a  year,  capitalised  at  thirty  years’  purchase, 
represents  a  suta  of  1,582,8001.  We  believe  that  if 
the  syndicate’s  offer  be  accepted  the  cost  of  the 
Westminster  improvement  will  ultimately  involve  no 
charge  upon  the  rates.  . 

The  syndicate  state  that  they  propose  to  erect,  in 
brick  or  stone,  buildings  of  fine  architectural 
character.  The  expenditure  in  erecting  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Council’s  land,  and  on  the  additional 
land,  is  estimated  at  2,500,0001.,  so  that  the  Council 
will  have  full  security  for  its.  ground  rent.  More¬ 
over,  as  about  one-third  of  this  sum  will  be  spent 
in  wages,  it  is  apparent  that  constant  employment 
during  the  next  few  years  will  be  afforded  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  workmen.  The  Council  will 
retain  full  control  over  the  lines  of  frontage  and 
the  widths  of  the  new  and  widened  streets,  and 
also  over  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected,  the  plans  being  submitted  for 
approval  in  the  usual  way. 

No  portion  of  the  land  has  been  submitted  to 
auction,  but,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
offer  now  made,  we  think  it  should  be  accepted  by 
the  Council.  We  consider  that  the  fact  that .  so 
large  an  undertaking  is  to  be  executed  on  this  . im¬ 
provement  under  the  Council’s  building  conditions 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  disposal  of  the 
valuable  surplus  land  in  Kingsway  and  Aldwych. 

The  syndicate  desire  that  powers  shall  be  sought 
over  the  property  to  the  west  of  the  area  of  the 
Westminster  improvement,  included  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  scheme  of-  1898,  but  not  included  in  the 
Council’s  scheme  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1900. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  this  property  is  estimated  at 
550.000Z.  The  Finance  Committee,  however,  whom 
we  consulted,  thought  it  inadvisable  that  the 
Council,  by  applying  for  the  necessary  powers, 
Bhould  commit  itself  to  a  scheme  involving  srch 
heavy  expenditure  on  capital  account.  We  then 
considered  whether  the  Council  should  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  acquire  the  additional 
property,  with  a  proviso  that  the  Council  should  be 
at  liberty,  within  a  period  of  twelve  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  transfer  its  powers  to  the 
syndicate.  After  a  careful  review  of  the  facts,  and 
having  been  advised  as  to  the  form  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  should  take,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  land  adjoinin'!  the 
site  of  the  Westminster  improvement  shall,  in 


accordance  with  the  view  which  now  commends  itself 
to  the  syndicate,  be  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  not  by  the  Council,  but  by  the  syndicate. 
This  will  render  unnecessary  the  outlay  by  the 
Council  of  the  additional  sum,  estimated  at  550,0001., 
a  course  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  .  ,  .  ,, 

If  the  syndicate  obtain  powers  in  respect  of  the 
additional  property,  they  propose  to  widen.  Horse- 
ferry-road  in  continuation  of  the  widening  which 
is  now  being  executed  by  the  Council,  and  also 
to  effect  desirable  improvements  in  St.  John-street 
and  Marsham-street.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  property  is  insanitary,  and  as  the  Bill  will,  of 
course,  contain  the  usual  provisions  for  the  re¬ 
housing,  at  the  cost  of  the  syndicate,  of  the  persons 
of  the  labouring  class  who  will  be  displaced  by  the 
demolition  of  the  premises,  we  consider  that  the 


demolition  of  the  premises,  we  consider  ... .... 

Bill  may  well  receive  the  Council  s  support.  The 
Housing’  Committee,  whom  we  have  consulted,  also 
approve  the  syndicate’s  proposal. 


Mr.  Homiman,  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  the  syndicate  had  permitted 
him  to  state  that  the  gentlemen  composing  it 
were  Lord  Avebury,  Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu, 
M.P.,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr. 
T  C.  Warner,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Price,  M.P., 
Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Marshall,  and  others. 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  an  amendment  to  add 
these  words  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  “  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Im¬ 
provements  Committee  to  bring  up  a  scheme 
in  time  for  the  session  of  1907  for  the  Council 
to  acquire  such  additional  property  as  to 
complete  the  improvement  on  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  syndicate.”  He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1898,  not  only  the  Council, 
but  Parliament,  rejected  a  similar  scheme  by 
a  similar  syndicate,  and  he  failed  to  see  that 
the  circumstances  had  changed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  warrant  such  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  policy. 

Dr.  Cooper  seconded  the  amendment. 

Lord  Welby  said  tho  circumstances  had 
completely  changed  since  the  resolution  of 
1898.  At  that  time  the  _  Council  had  no 
scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  tram¬ 
ways,  nor  were  they  committed  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  county  hall,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  schemes  which  would  press 
heavily  on  the  ratepayers  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  round  figures,  the  Council  had 
committed  itself  to  capital  charges  amounting 
to  between  12,000,000?.  and  15,000,000?..  since 
then,  and  as  the  ratepayers  were  suffering  to 
an  undue  extent,  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  missed,  from  quixotic  motives,  of  saving 
a  recoupment  loss  of  170,000?.  The  loss 
would  disappear  if  the  syndicate  scheme  was 
adopted. 

Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  was  anxious  to  know 
if  the  extensions  of  the  Embankment  and  the 
Thames  gardens  were  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  syndicate  or  the  Council. 

Mr.  Homiman  said  that  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  the  spaces  for  the  gardens  and 
the  extension  of  the  Embankment  were 
secured. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  only  fourteen  members  voting 
for  it. 

Mr.  Jeffery  moved  a  further  amendment 
that  the  whole  question  be  referred  back  for 
further  consideration,  and  report. 

This  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  a  further  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  identical  with  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hubbard,  except  that  the  session  of 
1906  was  substituted  for  1907. 

On  a  division,  this  was  rejected  by  fifty- 
four  votes  to  twenty-eight. 

As  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  only  un¬ 
opposed  business  could  be  taken,  the  whole 
matter  stood  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  Council  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 
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Victoria  Memorial,  Blackburn.  —  The 
memorial  to  the  late  Queen  which  has  been 
erected  at  Blackburn  was  unveiled  by  Princess 
Louise  a  short  time  ago.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal,  sculptor. 

"The  Frascati  Restaurant. — Various  altera¬ 
tions  have  just  been  carried  out  at  this  restaurant 
in  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
masonic  temple  has  been  erected.  The  restaurant 
has  been  redecorated  in  blue,  white,  and  gold, 
and  an  enlargement  has  been  made  to  the  winter 
garden,  a  new  wing  having  been  added.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  G.  Godson  &  Sons,  of 
Kilbum,  who  carried  out  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Worley,  architect.  The 
constructional  ironwork  was  by  Messrs.  Homan  & 
Rodgers,  and  the  painted  decorations  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Newman-street.  The  cedarwood  panel¬ 
ling  of  the  masonic  temple  was  executed  by  the 
Fire  Prevention  Building  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Fulham. 


been  driven  into  the  towns  f fnm  m  hav« 
and  much  obloquy  A u?  th# “«%, 
owners  as  if  the/had  “"«■ 

this.  No  doubt 'they  1 

but  many  causes  have  been  ft  m  Up1 
about  this  evil :  the  fn,~,  “  TOrl£  *°  tens 
natural  tendency  of  men  t“  shiftV*!!'?' 
of  supporting  the  indigent  remfek"ta 
upon  others.  But  there  was  one  t W 
—the  cost  of  building  cottaS  Ti 
the  problem  he  wished  to  s«  *» 
how  a  cottage  having  three  Toed  S'"1’  i 
with  suitable  conveniences  could 
as  to  be  substantial,  S  SLW  » 
unsightly  as  to  destro^lf i”5 "'J“ 
pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  money 
proprietors  had  most  landibTy  2*  fe 
money  m  bm  dmg  cottages  nearS,” 
resiliences,  which  were  models  of  b™,! 
excellence.  He  named  the  villages X? 
Ulankney,  and  Hainton,  L  IS1' 
examples  of  this  admirable  munificent,!  | 

"  •>»  followed  in  3,3 

cases.  We  must  have  something  l(ss  t„t, 
before  we  could  expect  proprietors  to'  • 
out  their  money.  In  different 
different  materials  would  be  found-slS 
brick  tile  slate,  and  the  relative  cost  ,f  31 
would  makes  estimates  differ,  as  well  as  >k  1 
cost  of  labour  A  simple  mode  of  drains 
quality  of  mortars,  the  pitch  of  roofs’ 
the  height  of  rooms,  the  situation  of  doorwavs  ' 
i  ^ese  require  careful  consideration;  audit 
would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  tasks  of  the 

society  to  endeavour  to  obtain  plans  which 
had  been  tested,  with  vouchers  for  the  cast 
of  all  the  items,  and  the  experience  of  the  j 
inmates  as  to  their  comfort,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  what  was  wanted. 


Illustrations. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  WALSALL.  I 
N  the  Builder  for  October  13, 1900, 
we  gave  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
perspective  view  of  the  design  for 
Walsall  Town  Hall  by  Mr,  J,  G.  S, 


Gibson,  which  had  just  then  been  accepted 
as  the  result  of  a  competition.  A  description 
of  the  design  will  be  found  in  the  same  issue. 

We  now  give  three  illustrations  of  the  com-  | 
pleted  building,  from  photographs  kindly  lent 
by  the  architect. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Hodgson,  of  Leeds; 
the  decorative  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr;  the  furniture  in  the  Council 
Chamber  is  by  Messrs.  C.  Pratt,  of  Bradford, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lee  acted  as  clerk  of  works, 

A  perspective  of  the  interior  of  the  large 
hall,  as  then  intended,  was  given  in  our  issue 
of  October  6,  1900;  and  a  view  of  the  main 
staircase,  from  a  drawing,  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  May  13  of  the  present  year. 


SOME  OLD  LONDON  CHURCHES. 

Three  of  the  churches  shown  in  the 
illustration  are  now  destroyed,  viz. St. 
Mildred,  Poultry;  St.  Dionis  Backchurdi; 
and  St.  Mary  Staining.  The  tower  of  this 
latter  is,  however,  still  standing,  lne  | 
Church  of  St.  Mildred,  on  its  destruction, 
was  taken  to  Thorpe  Nab,  Louth,  with  a 
view  to  its  re-erection;  at  present  the  remains  j 
are  to  be  seen  where  they  were  first  pat 
down.  The  Church  of  St.  Benet  is  now 
used  by  a  Welsh  congregation. 


The  British  Fike  Prevention  Coming 
The  tests  announced  by  the  Committee 
next  year  arei-1.  4  tat  with  a 
supported  by  broad  kange  girders  (provided^ 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Skelton  *  Co.),  in  n  cl,  In™ 
girders  are  not  fixed  by  e  e.a  %:mjiflr’test.  which 
This  test,  is  in  continuation  of  a 
was  undertaken  to  aession,  M 

orete  aggregate  is  to  h  «  , 

with  o  concrete  Sour _mth  girt ,  “[(jl  &), 
(constructed  by  the  New  Exp  - 
•_  in  tivo  firs  resistive  qualities  oi  wi 


October  28,  1905.] 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of 
I  Builders,  Incorporated,  was  held  on  Wednes- 
1  day  last  week  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
j  Metropole,  W.C.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Benjamin  I.  Greenwood,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present,  amongst  others  : — 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  Mr.  F.  Higgs, 
President,  London  Master  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Messrs  C.  Barry,  A.  Boden, 
H.  H.  Bartlett,  J.  Bell,  S.  Bolton,  J.  F. 
Bull,  A.  Burnett-Burnett,  F.  S.  Chesterton, 
W.  Clarkson,  F.  L.  Dove,  A.  Dixon,  J. 
Callow,  C.  Fitz-Roy  Doll,  W.  H.  Driffield, 
Basil  Ellis,  J.  B.  Gass,  T.  Gregory,  Leslie  W. 
Green,  H.  S.  Greenwood,  J.  F.  Greenwood, 
F.  J.  Gill,  T.  Holloway,  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
J.  S.  Holliday,  W.  Higgs,  G.  S.  Hill,  H.  H. 
Holliday,  W.  Hammond,  G.  C.  Hudson, 
H.  D.  P.  Kitcat,  W.  Lawrance,  C.  W. 
Latter,  W.  J.  Locke,  L.  J.  Maton,  F.  G. 
Minter,  W.  0.  Milne,  W.  Nicholson,  J. 
Randall,  E.  S.  Rider,  G.  Sherrin,  G.  Gordon 
Stanham,  C.  J.  Smithem,  E.  J.  Stubbs, 
H.  W.  Trollope,  W.  W.  Thomas,  A.  M. 
Torrance,  S.  Towse,  A.  W.  Turnbull,  C. 
j  Wall,  B.  C.  Wotton,  J.  A.  Wallis,  F.  E. 
Wallis,  W.  J.  Wells,  and  W.  W.  Wills. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured  (Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  proposing 
"The  Imperial  Forces”  and  Mr.  Basil  P. 
Ellis  responding), 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Institute  of 
Builders  and  its  President.”  He  said  that 
when  we  speak  of  building  we  refer  to  an 
industry  which  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
civilisation.  When  nomadic  tribes  gave  up 
their  tents  and  settled  in  communities  they 
erected  permanent  buildings,  and  then  the 
craft  of  building  was  initiated.  From 
the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the  present 
day  this  great  craft  of  building  had  existed, 
and  not  only  were  great  buildings  erected  in 
England  and  Europe,  but  further  afield  great 
works  were  built  thousands  of  years  ago 
wery  much  as  they  are  to-day.  If  we  looked 
at  that  marvellous  palace  of  King  Minos  in 
Crete,  erected,  say,  4,000  years  ago  or  more, 
we  should  see  that  in  its  construction  the 
methods  employed  were  almost  identical 
with  those  employed  to-day.:  staircases 
tnere  had  been  constructed  as  we  con¬ 
struct  them;  there  weTe  large  and  spacious 
apartments,  indicating  a  marvellously 
complex  system  of  administration;  for  no 
Palace  of  to-day  was  more  elaborate  than 
tnat  of  King  Minos  of  Crete.  Then  there 
were  the  great  works  erected  in  Egypt  and 
farther  east  in  Ceylon,  where  we  see  that 


*■ —  b.o.  stupendous  works  wer< 
executed  during  a  civilisation  which  ha: 
Passed  away.  The  great  shrine  of  Buddha’s 
Roth— a  huge  domical  structure  in  brick,  ir 
“PJ  5°  ft.  more  than  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  360  ft.  in  diameter,  on  a  base  600  ft 
square— was  built  in  an  island,  where  to-daj 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  builders  of  sue! 
a  work  could  have  existed.  Then  there  were 
6  wonderful  works  of  Rome,  where,  in  the 
eat  Augustan  Age,  magnificent  palaces  and 
mples  were  erected  such  as  the  world  had 
a  seen  siQce.  We  had  nothing  to  equal 
‘pat  baths  and  temples  of  that  city, 

1.  ,  s  e.  works  were  done  bv  those  wTm 


,  —  a.uu  ujl  uiao  city,  ai 

Reworks.  were  done  by  those  who  fc 
Eart  1  u Ca.^n§  which  they  represented 
Tn  tk-a^e  uc*  great  building  operation 
R  this  country,  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVI 
raEeSi’  7as,  ,the  great  era  of  church  ar 
tima  building;  then  we  came  to  tl 
erppta  1  en  iSome  our  n°blest  houses  we: 
,  u,  and  to-day  we  have  municipal  buih 
halJs,  hospitals,  school  building 
TWa  (bn^s  ^0r  fusing  the  working  classe 
and  tw35  one, P°int  of  contrast  to  mentio: 
with  cS  Sat  the  Past  PeoPle  worke 
|  great  deliberation  :  it  was  looked  upc 

CatWlJfT®1!0^  thing  that  Salisbui 
At  p,  a,  sh°uld  be  erected  in  thirty  year 
Altai-c  fr^,anl  the  Chapel  of  the  Nil 
Ct?  SJ01*  100  years  to  build.  The  he; 
executive6  Presenfc  day  was  concentrate 
speak  nf  en®fgyT~the  intensifying,  so  t 
>f  the  aPp“.cat10n.  and  that  brought  wit 
'  forth  of  1  t°  inventiv©  genius— the  bringin 
enable  uJf- *  r>~Sav,lns  appliances  so  as  t 
»as  be  done  more  rapidly.  Tin: 

architect a  + musfc  always  be,  given  to  tfc 
before  it  J°  a  building  desig 

c°Hnienoefl  aS  starj;e.d>  but  when  onc©  &  wa 
finished  in  t,evpr/thing  was  done  to  get  i 
5  L?  the  shortest  time  possible.  All  th: 
on  the  part  of  master  builders  a 


energy  and  an  administrative  executive  skill 
which  was  equal  to  that  shown  by  a  general 
of  an  army  in  the  field.  To  this  business  of 
building  their  hosts  belonged,  and  it  was 
the  noblest  of  callings.  As  to  the  Builders’ 
Institute,  the  masters  had  formed  it,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  offence  or  of  fighting  labour,  but 
in  order  to  deal  with  labour  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  had  in  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  brought  themselves  into  close  touch 
with  the  men,  who  had  learnt  that 
the  masters  were  not  their  enemies  but 
their  friends,  who  desired  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  them.  It  was  very  necessary  that 
they  should  have  men  of  honour  and  credit 
at  their  head,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
had  in  their  President  such  a  man.  As  long 
as  the  Institute  was  controlled  by  such  men 
so  long  it  would  prosper. 

The  President,  in  response,  said  that  Mr. 
Hall  had  referred  to  the  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificent  stability  of  ancient  buildings, _and  he 
(the  speaker)  had  no  doubt  that  buildings  of 
equal  strength  and  durability  could  be  erected 
in  the  present  day  if  the  circumstances  were 
equally  favourable.  On  some  previous  occa¬ 
sion  he  offered  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the.  erection  of  a  Pyramid  in 
this  country  similar  to  those  now  standing 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  on  two  conditions,  both 
of  which,  he  believed,  obtained  when  the 
ancient  Pyramids  were  erected,  namely,  un¬ 
limited  time  and  unlimited  cost.  Of  course, 
he  should  require  substantial  payments  on 
account,  and  the  maximum  retention  would 
have  to  be  limited  to  a  very  small  sum.  He 
thought  he  ought  also  to  stipulate  that  bills 
of  quantities  should  be  supplied,  because  it 
would  be  such  a  delightfully  remunerative 
job  for  a  quantity  surveyor.  His  offer, 
which  was  made  some  time  ago,  had  never 
been  accepted.  As  to  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Builders  during  the  current  year, 
they  had  received  a  proposal  that  clause  12a 
in  the  official  form  of  Contract  should  be 
revised,  and  that,  instead  of  reading — “Any 
error  .  that  may  appear  in  the  bills  of 
quantities  shall  be  rectified,  and  such  rectifi¬ 
cation  shall  be  a  variation  of  the  contract,” 
it  should  read,  “  Any  error  or  omission  that 
may  appear,”  etc.,  the  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  being  that  the  word  “  error” 
did  not  include  the  word  “  omission.”  This 
question  arose  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Channell  in  the 
case  of  Patman  &  Fotheringham  v.  Pil- 
ditch;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  believed 
it  was  not  so  much  the  judgment  itself  as 
the  comments  made  subsequent  to  the 
delivery  of  the  judgment  which  produced  the 
impression  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judge,  an  omission  was  not  an  error.  He 
should  imagine  that  the  learned  judge  had 
been  misunderstood,  although  he  knew 
that  many  were  quite  confident  that  the 
learned  judge  expressed  the  extraordinary 
opinion  that  an  omission  was  not  an  error. 
In  any  case,  it  was  a  very  interesting  pro¬ 
position.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
builders’  omissions  were  reckoned  as  errors, 
and  if,  for  instance,  a  builder  were  to  omit 
a  damp  course  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  condemning 
his  omission  as  an  error  and  compelling  him 
to  rectify  it.  If  builders’  omissions  were 
errors,  then  surveyors’  omissions  were  errors ; 
that  was  to  say,  the  word  “error”  covered 
omissions.  He  had  heard  some  zealots  for 
accuracy  criticise  the  use  of  the  word 
“  appear  ”  in  this  connexion,  and  ask  the 
question,  “  Can  an  omission  appear  ”  ?  An 
omission  could  be  obvious ;  it  could  be 
apparent,  and  it  was  not  a  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  suppose  that  that  which  could 
be  obvious  and  apparent  could  appear.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  clause  in  .  question, 
and  they  might  then  appreciate  his  zeal  in 
defending  it.  When  he  first  drafted  the 
clause  he  used  the  words  “  be  discovered,” 
instead  of  “appear”;  that  was  to  say,  “Any 
error  that  may  be  discovered,”  etc. ;  but 
that  word  seemed  to  him  to  suggest  that  a$. 
soon  as  a  builder’s  contract  was  signed  he 
immediately  began  diligently  to  search  for 
errors  in  the  bills  of  quantities,  for  the  word 
“  discover”  implied  search.  He  could  assure 
them  that  that  would  be  quite  an  erroneous 
inference,  and  he  therefore  substituted  the 
word  “  appear.”  The  Institute  of  Builders, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  request  made 
to  them,  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  that  the  word 


‘  omission  ”  should  be  included  in  clause  12a, 
and  they  received  a  reply  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  was  a  very  right  and  proper  reply, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  necessity  what¬ 
ever  to  alter  the  clause,  as  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  cover  the  purpose  intended;  the 
clause  therefore  remained  unaltered,  and  he 
ventured  to  think  that  if  ever  this  clause 
should  need  to  be  interpreted  in  another 
law  suit  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  its 
meaning  would  be  properly  understood  by 
any  judge  who  gave  the  matter  his  careful 
attention,  especially  if  proper  evidence  of 
the  customs  of  the  trade  were  brought  before 
him.  When  bills  of  quantities  were  supplied 
to  contractors  it  was,  of  course,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  saving  all  the  competitors 
for  the  contract  the  heavy  expense  of  taking 
out  the  quantities  themselves,  the  one  measure¬ 
ment  by  the  quantity  surveyor  serving  for 
all.  The  contractors  therefore  all  based  their 
estimates  on  the  bills  of  quantities  supplied 
(the  suggestion  that  the  contractors  should 
verify  the  bills  of  quantities  was  quite  foolish, 
and  could  only  come  from  one  who  was 
ignorant  of  what  such  a  suggestion  would 
involve).  Reliance  was  placed  on  a  quantity 
surveyor  as  a  professional  expert.  If  any 
item  was  omitted  from  the  bills  of  quantities 
it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
was  also  omitted  from  the  contractors’ 
estimate,  and  that  estimate  was  consequently 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  if  this 
work  omitted  from  the  bills  of  quantities 
was  subsequently  carried  out,  then,  if  the 
bills  of  quantity  were  part  of  the  contract, 
the  cost  of  this  item  must  obviously  be  added 
to  the  contract  sum,  otherwise  the  client 
would  obtain  that  work  without  paying  for 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity 
surveyor  provided  for  excessive  work  which 
was  not  required,  then  the  contract  sum 
would,  of  course,  be  reduced  accordingly, 
as  the  contractor  should  not  be  paid  fpr 
work  included,  by  direction,  in  his  estimate 
and  which  work  had  not  been  done.  When 
parties  entered  into  a  contract  on  these 
terms,  indicated  by  a  special  clause  (12a) 
inserted  in  the  contract,  any  misconception, 
such  as  that  implied  by  the  learned  judge’s 
remarks,  was  inexplicable.  When  the  bills 
of  quantities  were  deliberately  excluded  from 
the  contract,  that  was  another  matter.  In 
that  case  the  contractors  consented  to  take 
the  risk  of  inaccuracies  in  the  bills  of 
quantities;  he  took  them  “for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,”  but  the  bills 
of  quantities  sometimes  failed  to  realise 
expectations,  whilst  there  were  some  rare 
cases  when  one  got  more  than  one  expected. 
He  disclaimed  any  inference  that  quantity 
surveyors  were  more  liable  to  error  than 
other  men.  “  Humanum  est  errare.”  It 
was  human  to  err,  and  surveyors  weT© 
human.  In  the  form  of  contract,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  only  inferred  that  sur¬ 
veyors  might  err,  but  architects,  also,  for  he 
remembered  a  certain  clause  which  spoke  of 
discrepancies  which  might  occur  between 
drawings  and  specifications  which  implied 
error,  and  also  of  stipulations  that  figured 
dimensions  were  to  ,be  followed  in  preference 
to  scale,  which  also  suggested  error  some¬ 
where.  Witt  regard  to  builders, _  there  was 
no  attempt  at  a  gentle  insinuation,  but  it 
was  evidently  a  foregone  conclusion,  without 
any  hesitation  or  demur,  that  builders  were 
not  only  liable  to  err,  but  that  they  probably 
would  do  so.  and  a  large  part  of  the  contract 
was  taken  up  in  anticipating  these  errors 
and  providing  stern  retribution.  With 
regard  to  quantity  surveyors,  he  should  like 
to  express  the  conviction  that  they  were 
marvels  of  accuracy,  considering  the 
enormous  obstacles  to  accuracy  that  they 
meet  in  their  profession.  When  a  client  did 
not  know  what  he  wanted,  and  the  architect 
did  not  know  what  he  wanted,  the  surveyor 
would  tell  what  they  both  wanted,  and  would 
put  it  down  in  black  and  white  in  such  a 
clear  and  concise  form  that  the  builder  was 
able  to  estimate  for  it.  Of  course,  there 
were  quantity  surveyors  and  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors,  all  assuming  the  same  title  but  with 
very  different  qualifications;  there  were 
some  whom  he  was  about  to  call  “  amateurs, 
but  he  believed  an  amateur  was  one  who  did  a 
thing  for  the  love  of  it.  and  he  could  not 
conceive  any  human  being  taking  out 
quantities  for  the  love  of  it.  He  remem¬ 
bered  once  having  what  purported  to  be  a 
bill  of  quantities  placed  before  him  which 
was  a  marvellous  example  of  the  way  not 
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to  do  it;  there  were  several  items,  such  as, 
“Allow  for  water  services,”  “  Allow  for  such 
painting  as  may  be  necessary,”  and  other 
clauses  of  that  kind;  but  one  particuFar  item 
had  impressed  itself  upon  his  memory;  it 
ran  as  follows,  “1  mahogany  top,”  and  he 
ventured  to  write  to  the  gentleman  from 
whom  this  so-called  bill  of  quantities 
emanated  to  inquire  what  kind  of  mahogany 
top  was  intended — a  peg  top  or  some  other 
kind  of  top.  But  these  instances  were,  for¬ 
tunately,  rare,  and  he  believed  the  weight 
and  authority  of  surveyors’  bills  of 
quantities  were  becoming  recognised  every 
year  to  a  greater  extent,  so  much  so  that 
he  believed  in  a  few  years’  time  that  form 
of  contract  in  which  the  bills  of  quantities 
were  excluded  would  become  obsolete.  Even 
His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  who  for  so 
many  years  adhered  to  this  old  custom,  were 
now  adopting  the  bills  of  quantities  as  the 
basis  of  their  contracts.  Parliament  had 
been  very  busy  during  the  current  year, 
although  it  had  done  nothing;  there  was  an 
art  in  being  busy  and  doing  nothing  which 
found  very  competent  exponents  from  the 
British  workman  up  to  the  British  legis¬ 
lature.  _  There  had  been  an  abundance  of 
legislation  introduced,  although,  in  most 
cases,  it  had  fortunately  led  to  nothing. 
There  had  been  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
Workman’s  Compensation  Act,  which  attempt 
had  proved  abortive,  and  the  proposals 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  increased  the 
unfair  burden  that  already  rested  upon  the 
employer  of  labour.  Some  people  thought 
that  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Act  was 
not  capable  of  amendment;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  it  could  be  amended  with  veTy 
great  advantage.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
desirable  thing  that  when  a  workman  met 
with  an  accident  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
family  during  the  time  that  he  was  laid 
aside.  This  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  a 
very  great  benefit  to  the  workman  himself ; 
m  the  second  place,  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  State,  because  it  would  prevent  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  injured  man  having 
recourse  to  the  State  for  support.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  some  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  employer  of  labour,  although  this  was 
somewhat  vague  and  difficult  to  discover,  but 
let  them  assume  for  argument’s  sake  that 
some  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  employer. 
Aow,  we  knew  that  insurance  against  acci¬ 
dent  could  only  be  effected  by  the  payment 
of  money,  and  he  submitted  that  the  work¬ 
man,  who  received  the  greatest  benefit,  ought 
to  pay  something  towards  the  cost;  that  the 
Mate  who  also  received  benefit,  should  also 
contribute  to  the  cost;  and  in  that  case  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  employers  would 
gladly  contribute  their  share  in  order  to 
effect  the  desirable  result;  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  in  its  wisdom  imposed  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  employer,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  and  in  this  direction  the  Work- 
man  s  Compensation  Act  was  capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  amendment  by  the  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  burden.  He  considered  that 
workmen  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
effect  insurance  against  accident  on  terms 
infinitely  more  favourable  than  the  rest  of 
us,  say,  at-  one-third  the  ordinary  cost  or 
even  one-quarter,  but  to  give  them  this  bene¬ 
fit  without  any  payment  whatever  was  in 
his  judgment,  a  mistake;  and  the  same 
objection  applied  to  all  those  benefits  which 
we  desired  to  confer  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  Let  them  contribute  something, 
however,  small,  to  avoid  the  detrimental  effect 
of  making  them  the  objects  of  charity.  A 
Bill  was  also  introduced  into  Parliament, 
entitled  the  “Trades’  Disputes  Bill,”  but 
it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  this  could 
g*  to  no  practical  result.  Mr.  William 
bhepherd  gave  very  valuable  evidence  before 
T5-?i  ^T“amen^ary  Committee  concerning  this 
Bill,  but,  as  they  knew,  the  Bill  died  in  its 
infancy.  The  chief  work  of  the  Institute, 
however,  had  been  to  contest  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Bill  introduced  by  the  London 
County  Council  entitled  “The  London 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill,”  and  in  the 
efforts  to  oppose  this  autocratic  measure 
they  were  joined  by  the  London  Master 
Builders’  Association,  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  and  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  and 
other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  also  offered  determined  opposition  to 
the  measure.  The  Institute  opposed  the  Bill  in 
conjunction  with  the  London  Master  Builders’ 


Association,  and  it  had  cost  about  700/.,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  other  bodies 
opposing  the  Bill  spent  as  much,  if  not  moTe, 
in  their  opposition.  They  petitioned  against 
the  Bill  for  reasons  which  appeared  to  be 
overwhelmingly  conclusive,  and  Mr.  William 
Shepherd  gave  evidence  in  support  of  their 
views  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  he  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  valuable  services  that  Mr.  Shepherd 
had  frequently  rendered  to  the  trade  in 
this  direction.  He  was  a  man  who  had  very 
clear  and  decided  views  _  as  to  what  might 
be  considered  fair  and  just,  and  when  he 
expressed  these  opinions  in  his  deliberate 
manner  they  generally  carried  conviction 
with  them.  There  was  no  member  of  the 
Institute  who  rendered  more  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  direction  than  he.  The  Bill  was 
dropped,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  Fire 
Clauses,”  containing  most  arbitrary  and 
onerous  restrictions  upon  owners  of  property 
and  the  building  trade.  They  opposed,  not 
the  fire  clauses,  but  the  oppressive  provisions 
contained  in  these  fire  clauses,  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  the  Bill  was  rushed  through  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  session  and  became  law. 
They  obtained,  however,  one  very  valuable 
amendment,  in  -addition  to  two  or  three  minor 
amendments;  the  important  amendment  was 
the  insertion  of  a  “right  of  appeal,”  or, 
as  the  builders  would  call  it,  an  “Arbitra¬ 
tion  Clause,”  for  in  drafting  the  Bill  the 
London  County  Council  asked  for  unlimited 
powers  to  enforce  their  own  requirements 
without  restriction  and  without  giving  any 
proper  reason  for  their  decisions.  If  there 
be  one  thing  more  than  another  that  created 
enmity  against  the  London  County  Council  it 
was  their  autocratic  and  dictatorial  attitude 
towards  those  who  were  entitled  to  their 
consideration.  When  democracy  once  got 
into  power  it  seemed  to  act  in  a  much  more 
autocratic  and  domineering  spirit  than  was 
ever  exercised  by  the  aristocracy.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  in  securing  the  right  to  appeal 
they  had  secured  that  which  would  prove 
to  be  of  great  ultimate  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  proposed  to  present  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  His  Majesty  that  a  Royal  Commission 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  various  London 
Building  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
and  combining  them  in  one  Act  which  should 
at  once  be  comprehensive  and  comprehensible, 
for  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him 
when  he  said  that  it  would  tax  the  abilities 
of  the  proverbial  Philadelphian  lawyer  to 
grasp  the  intricacies  of  the  Building  Acts 
as  they  now  exist.  There  was  one  matter  to 
which  he  intended  to  Tefer  at  the  outset  of 
his  remarks,  i.e.,  to  the  recent  decease  of 
Colonel  Stanley  Bird,  whose  name  was  so 
well  known  by  all  connected  with  the 
building  trade.  The  valuable  services  that 
he  rendered  to  the  trade  in  years  past  would 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  some  permanent  memorial  to  him. 
Colonel  Bird  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  endow  a  cot  in  that  institution 
in  his  memory.  Colonel  Bird  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  Institute  of  Builders, 
the  London  Master  Builders’  Association, 
the  National  Federation  of  Master  Builders, 
and  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  these 
bodies  should  participate  in  this  memorial. 
A  circular  would  shortly  be  issued  inviting 
contributions,  which  he  felt  sure  would  be 
readily  forthcoming.  At  this  gathering, 
representative  of  the  London  building  trade, 
some  reference  might  well  be  made  to  the 
excellent  work  that  had  been  recently  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  President  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association  in  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  houTs  of  labour  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Frederick  Higgs  had  expended 
very  much  time  and  energy  to  effect  this 
result,  and  in  the.  conferences  with  the 
various  trades  unions  he  had  exhibited  a 
tact  and  discretion  which  had  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful  result. 
He  was  not  yet  through  with  the  task  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  was  yet  to  be  solved,  but 
he  (the  speaker)  was  sure  they  wished  him 
every  success  in  his  endeavours  to  complete 
the  useful  work  he  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Higgs,  President  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association,  then  proposed 
the  toast  of  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors.” 


[October  28, 


Referring  to  the  alWi™  ■  „ 
rules,  he  said  they  had  been  ft 
hitting  on  the  right  time  i!  « 

alterations,  and  to  thit  ».8  J 


not  think  that  din 

general  contractors,  and  whelk?  f® 
architects  he  did  not  t.  ,  ®! 
fancied  that  the  architect^  S?*1 


the  scheme  was  the  i 


carrying  of  it  out-  T5  **“ 


presen  today  life,  and  the  coliw?8"11® 
architect  of  having  such  a  man  tT&  J? 

™  M  ln‘“  during  A 

100  years  or  so  the  general  contra*  £ 
was  termed  the  nndertaker "  inff  iT 
men  s  Compensation  Ads.  Those 
in  the  trade  were  each  dependent 7  i 
other.  The  architect  was  the  brains  cu 
scheme;  the  contractor  might  he 
heart ;  and  below  him  were  the  workneo* 
who  might  be  called  the  nerves  and  3,  | 
It  would  be  absurd  of  one  to  say  to  fl  ! 
other,  “  I  have  no  need  of  you."  Thev  we 
indissolubly  bound  together 'in  one  eominS 
of  interest.  Amongst  the  architects  of  to. 
day  were  _  men  of  great  ability,  and  the 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of'  their  skill 
and  ingenuity  were  never  greater  than  thev 
are  to-day,  though  probably,  if  only  a  small 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Traffic 
Commission  were  carried  out,  there  would 
be  greater  opportunities  in  the  future.  Every 
street  improvement  meant  opportunities  for 
both  architects  and  builders.  With  the  toast 
he  coupled  the  names  of  Sir  Aston  Webb. 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Lawrance. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  in  reply,  said  that  their 
interests  in  common  were 'so  great  that  it 
would  be  extraordinary  if  they  did  not 
work  together  in  amity,  and  he  thought  that 
they  were  never  on  better  terms  than  they 
were  to-day.  He  desired  to  associate  him¬ 
self  and  all  architects  in  what  had  been  said 
by  the  President  as  to  the  late  Colonel  Bird. 
He  (the  speaker)  met  him  often,  and  had 
opportunities  of  realising  how  wise  and 
sagacious  he  was— a  man  of  cool  judgment 
and  fairness — and  they  all  regretted  that  his 
time  to  go  had  come.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
the  goocl  fortune  to  be  associated  with  their 
President  in  the  erection  of  a  great  national 
building,  and  he  congratulated  him  on  occupy¬ 
ing  the  position  he  did  that  night.  As  to 
what  the  President  said  about  the  Pyramids, 
he  (the  speaker)  had  no  doubt  that  ii  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  the  opportunity  of  building 
such  a  work,  he  would  build  an  excellent 
Pyramid,  every  bit  as  good  as  the  existing 
one.  Great  admirer  as  he  was  of  old"  work, 
he  was  an  equal  admirer  of  the  present,  and 
if  we  were  to  make  progress  we  must  look 
forward  rather  than_  backwards.  The  build¬ 
ing  trade  and  building  work  one  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of,  and  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  progress,  and  that 
works  would  be  produced  equal  to  what  had 
gone  before.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  it  i 
would  be  well  for  building  generally  if  archi-  ! 
tects  and  builders  could  confer  together  a  little 
moTe  in  regard  to  many  matters-as  to  the 
use  of  materials,  matters  of  construction,  j 
etc.  He  thought  it  might  result  in  keeping 
specifications  closely  up  to  date,  and  would 
help  them  to  understand  what  they  re¬ 
quired  and  what  they  intended  to  do. 
London  seemed  to  he  rebuilding,  and  yet 
he  heard  on  all  sides  that  the  building  trade 
in  London  was  in  rather  a  depressed  state; 
and  there  was  a  cry  from  the  public  or 
increased  cheapness  in  all  buildings  and  for 
greater  rapidity  of  construction.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  think  that  neither  cheapness  nor 
rapidity  was  to  the  advantage  of  good  build¬ 
ing  or  design.  He  thought  they  should  try 
and  make  the  public  understand  that;  because  , 
a  thing  cost  less  money,  it  was  not  tmm  . 
cheap.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
150/.  cottage  was  dearer  than  the  200.  cot 
tage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the/ 
should  try  to  economise  where  they  dd. 
He  believed  that  cheap  material  w  M 
mistake,  but  economy  they  might  more  <ta| 
go  into— the  economical  use  of  materials, 
economical  construction  and  l^ur-^  g 
contrivances.  In  regard  to  rapidity  ofwgS 

—hip.  “JMtSS 


operation,  to 


months  or  two  years,  y-  *,“TZ"  n‘j  he  was 

with  the  greatest  possible  alarm,  and  1 


astonished  to  see  the 


up  in  six  or  nine 
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that  such  rapidity  could  be  good  for  build¬ 
ing,  and  he  hoped  that  they,  who  had  so 
much  influence  in  the  matter,  would  not  take 
to  that  system  of  budding.  It  was  not  good 
for  the  building  itself,  and  it  was  bad  for 
the  design.  These  experiments  from  across 
the  Atlantic  were,  apt  to  be  taken  up,  and 
if  people  got  the  idea  that  certain  buildings 
could  be  built  in,  say,  six  months,  they 
would  never  give  longer  time.  When  people 
pressed  him  to  get  on  quicker,  he  always  said  : 
“When  your  building  is  finished,  if  all 
you  have  to  complain  of  is  the  time  it  took 
to  build,  I  shall  not  mind.”  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  ought  to  hurry  such  things  so 
Much.  They  were  all  engaged  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  crafts,  and  no  one  was  more  proud 
to  belong  to  it  than  he  was.  If  it  was 
worthy  ambition— and  he  supposed  it  was- 
Ihat  when  we  leave  this  world  we  shall  leave 
some  little  mark  behind  us,  there  was  no 
occupation  which  lent  itself  so  well  to  that 
ambition  as  the  erection  of  buildings.  But 
that  advantage  carried  with  it  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  did  not  think  that  Shakesp  re 
referred  to  builders  and  architects  when  he 
said  that  “  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,”  but  he  might  have  done  so,  and  one 
knew  that  errors  of  design  and  errors  of  con¬ 
struction  which  they  all  sometimes  made 
would  in  due  time  come  home  to  roost.  The 
nulls  of  time  gTind  slowly,  but  they  ground 
exceeding  small,  and  if  we  did  not  see  the 
result  our  successors  did.  Let  us  all  try, 
that  our  descendants  may  say  of  our  designs 
J”,  w°rh,  as  we  said  of  our  ancestors  : 
Ihey  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  who 
thus  could  build.” 

"Mr.  Walter  Lawrance,  President  of  the 
quantity  Surveyors’  Association,  who 
responded  for  the  surveyors,  said  that  the 
rresident  had  mentioned  one  very  important 
atter,  i.e.,  Clause  13a  of  the  Building  Con- 
ract,  As  the  surveyor  in  the  case  which 
,,®  -fresident  mentioned,  he  must  utterly 
rosagree  with  him  as  to  his  satisfaction  with 
the  decision  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  felt  most  strongly  that  that 
IT  TUghfc  10  be  altered-  The  decision  of 
wrd  Justice  Channel  simply  amounted  to 
,.,^hah  af  the  surveyor  left  the  total 
quantity  of  an  item— say,  the  whole  of  the 
»  building— out  of  his  bill  of 
quantities,  the  builder  had  no  claim;  but  if 
e  surveyor  should  happen  to  take  twenty 
wares  where  he  ought  to  have  taken  200, 
Jen  the  builder  had  a  claim.  He  could  not 
Jh°w  the  contractor  could  be  satisfied  with 
JJ,  m  agreed  with  the  Presi- 

■,.„S  rem,arh  there  were  surveyors  and 
Jey0rs:  but  he  looked  to  both  architects 
d  contractors  to  uphold  the  position 
urveyors.  The  amount  of  advertise- 
time „  •  c.omPetition  at  the  present 

central*5  bnnS‘ug  in  men  who,  he  was  sure, 
factors  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  deal 
risA  *!S  T'f^ty  surveyors,  and  would  give 
lo  ttQ  K6Ij^^ess  tr°uble  in  the  future  owing 
I:6  bad  quantities  which  they  would  pre- 
Ciian'fiti'o  W6re  men  who  Prepared 
Ihich red.“ced  rate  at  a  rate 


t  Wa„e?Periei^d  quantity  surveyors  knew 
lejjy  imP°ssible  to  do  the  work  at  pro- 

ktoaCs?aS«'( ^all  then  suitably  proposed  the 
name  nf\r  T^6  Vigors,”  coupled  with  the 
foV;  Mr-G-  Eee.  In  referring  to  the 
Baildin'SeL,ofthe  London  County  Council 
those  efi?  -^nieudnient  Bill,  he  said  that 
london  Ru  W0U- d  merease  the  work  of 
P  hak¥tR,“sely-  If  **•  Tresi- 
E  would  °b,Ulld  ,a  Pyramid,  he  was  afraid 
Mr  Id  not  bve  to  see  it  completed. 

that  Scmth  Africa,  in  response, 
«d  survev^R  aim  of  the  architects 

lor  years  rmt  *and  bRders  of  the  colonies 
H  home  PR t0  work  -on  the  lines  of  those 
1)6  done  In  R  c.onsidering  what  should 
bad  been  Am  co,lo?ies  they  considered  what 
every  aRR  ,bot.ne-  was  the  desire 
foiled  [n  rLhl-ectu-ln  Soutb  Africa  who 
I  member  of  d  1S  Pr°fession  to  become 

[Architect*  w  lustrtute  of  British 

Wided  ovPr  it  •  huown  men  who  had 
Worn  to  Lii  w,ork  t0  others  so  as  to 
>i\iations0gf  tEd-Dt0  SRdy  and  pass  the 
ifehitects  r?  th®  ?°y.al  Institute  of  British 
Serly  draS,Uantltl®S  in  Soutb  Africa  were 
Wav  H  up  ln  a  very  primitive  and 
Africa  werA  Zt  qua?tities  to-day  in  South 
*  they  wptbP  •  Papd  ?n  mucb  tbe  same  way 
y  WCTe  m  England.  Trade  in  South 


Africa  was  very  depressed  at  the  present 
time,  but  in  the  Transvaal  things  were 
brightening  up  a  little. 

The  President  said  he  should  like  to  refer 
to  what  Mr.  Lawrance  had  said.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  them,  and  if  the  judgment  referred 
to  was  the  last  word  to  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  admitted  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  Contract;  but  he  was  loath 
to  believe  that  any  such  judgment  could 
stand  permanently  or  form  a  precedent,  and 
it  was  because  he  held  that  opinion  that  he 
thought  the  alteration  was  unnecessary.  As 
to  Mr.  Wall’s  remark  about  the  Pyramid,  it 
would,  not  matter  if  he  did  not  live  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  so  long  as  the  payments  on  account 
were  made. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Islington,  South. — A  projecting  pilaster  between 
Nos.  68  and  69,  Upper-street,  Islington  (Messrs. 
F.  Sage  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons). — 
Consent. 

Greenwich. — Detached  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Mycenae-road,  Westcombe-park-road,  Green¬ 
wich  (Messrs.  Crickmay  &  Heath  for  Mr.  W.  C. 
Johnson). — Consent. 

Lambeth,  North. — Projecting  clock  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth  (Messrs. 
J.  Walker,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  con¬ 
servatory  at  the  first  floor  level  in  front  of  “  Keith 
House,”  Bayswater-road,  Paddington  (Mr.  E.  C. 
Macpherson  for  Sir  Clifton  Robinson). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  projecting 
balcony  at  No.  27,  Maddox-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  E.  K.  Purchase). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Porches  to  ten  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Luttrell-street,  Putney  (Messrs.  E.  H. 
Wallis  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Westminster. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  P.  N. 
Ginham  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  an  addition,  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  portion,  to  the  Westminster  Technical 
Institute,  Vincent-square,  Westminster,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted. — Consent. 

Clapham. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  south  side  of  Clapham  Park-road  and  the 
east  side  of  Park  Hill,  Clapham  (Wandsworth 
Borough  Council). — Consent. 

Islington,  West. f — The  erection  of  a  one-story 
office  building  on  the  south-west  side  of  Holloway  - 
road,  Islington,  adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Station  (Mr.  V.  F.  V. 
de  Brauwere  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Butcher). — Refused. 

Hackney,  South. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  east  side  of  Urswick-road,  south  side 
of  Lesbia-road,  and  north  side  of  College-avenue, 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  G.  Tewson  for  Mr.  D.  Burnett). 
-Refused. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  29  and  31,  Beacon-road, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham  (Mr.  H.  Kent). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Islington,  West.-\ — A  building  on  the  site  of  the 
tramways  depot  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
Warlters-road,  next  Camden-road,  Islington, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Warlters-road  (Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards  for  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Fulham. — Buildings  upon  a  site,  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  Fulham-road,  western 
side  of  Fulham  Park-road,  and  eastern  side  of 
Landridge-road  (Messrs.  Withers  &  Meredith  for 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Fulham. — A  cycle  and  tool  shed  at  No.  38, 
Doneraile-street,  Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Wood- 
lawn-road  (Mr.  C.  Botterill  for  Mr.  G.  Williams). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 
Southwark,  West. — An  iron  shed  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  north  side  of  Lavington- 
street  and  south  side  of  Famham-place,  South¬ 
wark,  with  the  forecourt  boundary  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Famham-place  (Messrs.  F.  Wheeler  & 
Son  for  Messrs.  Measures  Brothers,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Strand. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  86  and  86,  Jermyn- 
street,  and  Nos.  10  and  11,  Ormond -yard,  St. 
James,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  small 


buildings  in  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Waterloo 
Hotel  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin). — Consent. 

Bermondsey.— A.  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Stephen’s  Vicarage,  St.  Stephen’s- 
square,  Southwark  (Mr.  J.  W.  Rhodes  for  the 
Rev.  W.  Dodge). — Refused. 

Alterations  of  Buildings. 

Camberwell,  North. — The  retention  of  a  water- 
closet  building  and  reconversion  into  a  dwelling 
house,  of  a  stable  building  at  the  rear  of  the 
“Duke  of  Clarence”  public  house,  No.  181, 
Camberwell-road,  Camberwell,  abutting  upon 
New  Church -road  (Messrs.  F.  J.  Eedle  &  Meyers 
for  Mr.  A.  E.  Garrard). — Consent. 

Strand. — Alterations  at  No.  7,  Noel -street, 
Soho  (Mr.  G.  C.  Lambert). — Refused. 
Working-class  Dwellings  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Stepney. — Blocks  of  intended  dwelling-houses 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class, 
and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a 
street,  on  a  site  on  the  southern  side  of  Adelina- 
grove,  Mile  End  (Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Crawley  for  the 
Mercers’  Co. ). — Consent. 

Stepney. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  workshops,  stables,  and  two  blocks  of  dwellings 
on  a  site  on  the  southern  side  of  Adelina-grove, 
Mile  End,  with  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
W.  E.  H.  Crawley). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  section  63 
of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  (top)  story  of  Nos.  1 
and  1a,  Cockspur-street,  Strand,  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  H.  Tanner, 
jun.). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club. — On  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Ernest 
Marriage  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Sculptures  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,”  illustrated  by  a  unique 
collection  of  lantern  slides,  which,  for  their 
technical  excellence,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat, 
many  of  the  negatives  being  taken  by  aid  of 
the  telephoto  lens.  The  paper  chiefly  described 
the  various  sculptures  and  their  representa¬ 
tion.  The  south  porch,  which  was  finished  in 
1170,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
France,  consists  of  three  bays,  each  with  a 
pediment  containing  niches,  above  being  a 
gallery  of  large  statues,  the  whole  represent¬ 
ing  the  “Glorification  of  Christ.”  The  north 
porch,  which  is  also  a  mass  of  symbolic  carv¬ 
ing  and  enrichment,  is  devoted  to  the  “  Glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Virgin,”  and  contains  seven 
hundred  statues;  Tound  the  soffits  of 
the  arches  are  various  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  Creation,  while  under  other 
arches  there  are  figures  representing  the 
months  of  the  year  and  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
although  some  of  them  are  misplaced,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  many  restorations  the  cathe¬ 
dral  has  undergone  from  damage  by  fire. 
In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  out  their  meaning,  thereby  showing  the 
wonderful  state  of  preservation.  On  some  of 
the  sculptures  there  are  still  traces  of  gilding 
and  colour.  Mr.  Wonnacott,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks,  mentioned  that  he  thought 
the  carving  to  some  of  the  bases  was  rather 
Renaissance  in  feeling,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
—The  Green  Book  of  the  Birmingham  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  prospective  arrangements  for  the 
coming  session.  Among  the  papers  to  be  read 
at  the  sessional  meetings  is  one  by  Mr  J.  A. 
Gotch  on  “The  Homes  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
CourtieTs”;  Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington  con¬ 
tributes  one  on  “  Homes  of  the  Monks  during 
the  Middle  Ages  ” ;  Mr.  Lanchester  one  on 
“The  Cardiff  Municipal  Buildings”;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beresford  Pite  one  on  “Architectural 
Effect  in  Cities.”  The  visit  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  France  is  commemorated  by  three 
or  four  interesting  sketches  of  Mont  St. 
Michel  and  Coutances.  The  B.A.A. 
studentship  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  set 
of  sketches  and  measured  drawings  made 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  and  for 
the  best  design  for  a  cottage  hospital,  the 
directions  for  which  are  very  clearly  and  fully 
set  forth.  Mr.  Bidlake’s  lectures  on 
“Architectural  History”  at  the  School  of 
Art,  from  Roman  Architecture  to  the  Gothic 
Style  in  England,  will  be  of  interest  and 
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•value  to  students.  It  is  noted  that  Mt. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  Sir  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  have  become  honorary  members  of  the 
Association.  In  the  course  of  the  Report  is 
the  following  rather  drastic  comment  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  Fellowship  elections 
at  the  Institute  : — 

“  The  Council  have  held  eight  meetings— one  of 
the  most  important  questions  (receiving  their 
attention  being  the  procedure  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
Council  in  its  elections  to  the  Fellowship.  It  has 
been  felt  pretty  generally,  not  only  by  our  own, 
but  by  other  affiliated  Societies,  that  the  lt.I.B.A. 
•Council  exercises  no  efficient  discrimination  as 
regards  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  direct 
admission  to  the  Fellowship,  who  desire  to  escape 
the  test  of  the  qualifying  examination  imposed  upon 
all  new  Associates.  By  its  own  regulations  the 
institute  is  required  to  consult  the  Local  Societies 
with  regard  to  such  applicants  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  provinces,  but  those  regulations  have  been 
practically  disregarded,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Societies  have  been 
ignored  when  the  attention  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Council 
had  been  drawn  to  the  point  at  issue.  The  Council 

i  tIie  Anstlfcute-  therefore,  drew  down  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  adverse  vote  which  in  some  cases  nulli- 
ned  their  nominations-  for  the  Fellowship.” 

We  print  this  as  an  expression  of  opinion, 
though  we  think  the  Council  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  admitting  this  paragraph,  must 
be  rather  under  a  misapprehension  both  as 
to  facts  and  as  to  the  feelings  and  intentions 
Council.  The  other  side  of 
the  question  is  stated  in  a  communication  to 
t  mi  ,  stltute  Journal  by  Mr.  Brodie,  which 
will  be  found  reprinted  on  page  443  of 
this  issue. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
for  the  new  session  :  —  President  —  Mr. 
Lhomas  Cooper;  Vice-President— Mr.  J.  L. 
Ball;  Council  — Messrs.  H.  T.  Buckland, 
Arthur  Harrison,  W.  Henman,  Alfred  Hale, 
A.  E.  McKewan,  E.  F.  Reynolds,  and  E.  L. 
Percival;  Hon.  Treasurer— Mr.  Edward 

jelHon-  Librarians— Messrs.  J.  A  Swan 
and  E.  H.  Worsey;  Advisory  Committee— 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Ball,  W.  Hale,  Arthur  Harri¬ 
son,  W.  Henman,  Herbert  Martin.  F.  B 
Osborne,  and  Anthony  Rowse;  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Advisory  Committee— Mr.  J.  C. 
Hicol;  Lecturer  at  the  School  of  Art — Mr. 
W  H  Bidlake;  Teachers  at  the  School  of 
Art— Messrs.  H.  T.  Buckland,  E.  F.  Rey- 
nolds,  and  F .  B.  Andrews ;  Hon.  Secretaries— 
Messrs.  Gerald  McMichael  (105,  Colmore-row) 
and  A.  Dennis  Thacker  (33,  Newhall-street). 

‘Sheffield  Society  of  Architects.  —  The 
opemng  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors 
was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  General 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Sheffield  University 
when  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
amS  S6  Society,  Mr-  Edward  Holmes, 
A.M.I.C.E.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  occupied  the 
ohair.  Mr.  Holmes  referred  at  the  outset  to 
the  progress  of  the  Society,  and  compared 
the  position  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  their  existence,  in  188B.  The 
Society  then  had  forty-seven  Fellows,  twenty- 
six  Associates,  and  five  students,  whilst  the 
las-  report  showed  thirty-seven  Fellows, 
forty-eight  Associates,  and  fourteen  students, 
a  net  increase  of  twenty-one.  The  results  of 
the  competitions  during  the  yast  two  years 
were  rather  disappointing.  During  the 
seasons  1903  and  1904,  only  two  prizes  were 
awarded,  the  essays  in  the  other  not  being 
considered  of  sufficient  worth  to  merit  recog¬ 
nition,  whiIst  during  the  seasons  1904  and 
1905,  out  of  four  competitions,  the  prize  was 
only  awarded  in  one  case.  The  lectures  had 
been  of  an  excellent  character,  but  there  was 
room  for  improvement,  both  in  regard  to 
the  attendance  and  the  discussions  which 
ensued.  The  President  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  housing  question,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
much-talked-of  “Garden  City”  schemes.  In 
his  opinion  many  of  the  schemes  which  had 
been  .  formulated  were  chimerical'  and  im¬ 
practicable,  but  that  should  not  prevent  them 
thinking  deeply  on  the  subject.  Their  ideals 
could  not  be  too  high.  He  impressed  upon  all 
the  members  the  desirability  of  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  municipalities  upon  the  subject, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  consider  in  what 
way  they  could  be  amended  or  enlarged. 
The  question  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  proposed  new  building  by-laws,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  would  closely  bear 
this  in  mind  when  they  were  approached  by 
the  City  Council  on  the  subject,  as  thev 
would  be  in  due  course.  Whatever  their  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  might  be,  the  subject  was 
bound  to  come  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
and  he  advised  the  younger  members  to 


seriously  take  up  this  question  of  cheap 
sanitary  cottages,  which,  he  was  sure,  they 
would  find  a  profitable  one.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  worthy  of  their  closest  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  acquiring  by  municipalities  of 
open  spaces  and  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns.  The  departure  taken  by  the 
City  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  when  they 
approved  of  the  acquisition  of  land  along  the 
Rivelin  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
out  the  valley  by  the  construction  of  a  road, 
so  as  to  provide  profitable  employment  for 
the  unemployed,  was,  in  his  opinion,  but  the 
commencement  of  similar  action  on  a  large 
scale  by  municipalities.  It  was  also  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  housing  question. 
Mr.  Holmes  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
subject  of  street  dedication.  The  existing 
rule-of-thumb  system  of  street  dedication 
was,  in  his  opinion,  tending  to  cripple  and 
narrow  the  dealings  in  land,  to  render  very 
difficult  the  procuring  of  mortgages,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  price  of  buildings  and  the 
rents  of  small  houses.  They  felt  it  their 
duty  to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
matter,  and  most  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  the  subject,  not  only  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  but  by  a  Special  Committee 
of  Surveyors  who  were  asked  to  draw  up  a 
report,  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  City 
Council.  Local  and  Imperial  taxation,  the 
law  as  to  rights  of  light,  and  the  question  of 
education  were  also  touched  upon  by  the 
President,  who,  in  conclusion,  appealed  to 
the  members,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
to  aim  high.  As  professional  men,  let  it 
be  their  aim  to  attain  the  highest  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  their  calling,  an  aim  which,  if 
properly  persisted  in,  could  only  result  in 
happiness  and  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
the  appreciation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
R.  W.  Fowler,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  Smith.  T.  Winder,  G.  Osborn,  and 
J.  R.  Wigfull.  The  following  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  : — Fellow,  Mt.  F.  Cart¬ 
wright;  students,  Messrs  H.  Green  and 
F.  N.  D.  Masters. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in 
the  rooms,  Pitt-street,  on  Wednesday  last 
week,  when  Mr.  James  Lochhead,  A. R.I.B.A., 
delivered  his  presidential  address.  The 
lecturer’s  remarks  were  submitted  under 
the  title  of  “Generalities,”  and  dealt 
with  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  modern 
practice,  the  solution  of  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  text-book  or  college.  The 
present  contemplated  scheme  of  amalgama¬ 
tion  between  the  three  architectural  bodies  in 
Glasgow  would,  if  carried  through  success¬ 
fully,  incline  not  only  to  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  artistically,  but  by  increased 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  result 
in  the  curing  of  certain  grievances  which 
require  redress.  The  practice  of  architecture 
has  never  involved  more  difficulties  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  architect,  young 
and  old,  has  to  encounter  a  multitude  of 
problems  in  the  course  of  his  work  which 
might  be  solved  by  the  greater  unity  of  such 
a  body.  The  lecturer,  in  concluding  an 
interesting  address,  pointed  out  some  of  the 
avoidable  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  architectural  honours. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Lochhead  for  his  remarks. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Motor  Vehicles  for  Business  Purposes. 
By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tayler,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.) 

The  Mechanical  World  Pocket  Diary 
for  1906.  (Emmott  &  Co.,  Manchester.  6d.) 

Truth,  Wit,  and  Wisdom  :  525  Letters 
to  the  Press,  1887-1903.  By  Algernon  Ash¬ 
ton.  (Chapman  &  Hall.  6s.) 

The  Use  and  Care  of  Chains  for  Lift- 
and  Hauling.  By  Henry  Adams, 


M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition.  (Published  by 
the  author.  Is.) 

The  Law  on  Light  and  Air.  By  Alfred 
A.  Hudson  and  Arnold  Inman.  Second 
Edition.  (Sweet  &  Maxwell.  6s.) 

Hygiene.  By  J.  Lane  Notter  and  R.  H. 
Firth.  Sixth  Edition.  (Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  4s.  6d.) 

The  Law  Affecting  Sewers  and  Drains. 
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Gorresponbencc. 

ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLMt 

Slit, — May  I  ask  Hi.  t,  ‘OCJEyy 

j  g!T°  f®*iw  pteft  m  j® 

which  has  already  beenrefiS 
columns  ?  In  resMw  ^  to  »  »«r 
recently  made  on  beklf  [f  JR  I 
Benevolent  Society,  Mr  w.?, 
offered  to  contribute  501  if 
tlemen  would  give  a  liu  U  mn?  ot^  gen- 

Glover,  already  I  genet fMr' 

Society,  has  7  proST^6^  of 
Emden’s  offer,  and  I  shall  uSU?^rt'  ^ 
from  other  gentlemen  to  thA  «  8  bear 

In  additifn  toTmin^M, 

contributors,  Mr.  Wilfiam  re  ® 
promised  a  second  donation  if  > 
is  contributed  by  nine  (or  it  i 
donors  before  Christ™!  3  n™ber)  «' 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  afford  a 
to  enumerate  the  merits  of  theausefe 
the  sake  of  a  society  which  wrfnrm’  °r 
beneficent  a  work  among  our  poorer  * 
or  their  widows  and  orphans  tw 

United  Kingdom,  anrS^  y- 

need  of  funds,  I  trust  the  iboro 
meet  the  support  which  the,  ,12 
deserve.  j0BS 

20,  Hanover-square,  London 
October  25. 


SCALE  IN  BOILERS, 

Sir,— Tho  water  hero  is  very  bard,  .id 
quently  wo  are  accustomed  to  the  dns,  ! 
by  thumping  and  the  expense  atttodire  4 
periodical  scrape,"  and  as  ths 
neighbourly  conference  I  have  been 
some. experiments  in  conjunction  with  aneopmeei 
of  wide  experience  and  successful  dealing  ntl 
scale  in  steam -generating  boilers,  and  withaview 
to  the  construction  of  a  workable  system  for  my 
friend’s  house.  The  apparatus  has  been  temporarily 
“  rigged  up”  in  a  stable  loft  for  testing,  andisnow 
ready  for  putting  into  its  permanent  place  in  the 
house  to  replace  the  “thumper.”  If  you  or  any 
gentleman  interested  would  like  to  see  it  I'shall 
be  most  happy  to  arrange  for  him  to  do  so.  ‘ 


one  44  in.  by  18  in.,  the  inner  one  42  in.  by  iom  , 

both  are  bolted  to  a  common  top.  * 

The  larger  and  outer  tonk,  mto ,  toe  m 
space  of  2  in.,  is  fitted  wi  circulating 

flow  pipes  to  the  boiler,  ^  eXpansioii 

system,  a  stand  pipe  P  ?  T)  iunfr  Iank 

and  vent  for  and  has  a  service 
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o  to  the  taps.  The  water  in  the  inner 
never  goes  into  the  boiler  at  all,  but  is  heated 
by  the  water  in  the  outer  tank.  A  small  con¬ 
nexion  is  made  between  the  service  pipe  and  the 
stand  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  any 
waste  caused  by  evaporation. 

The  first  point  we  desired  to  ascertain  was 
whether  the  dual  system  delayed  the  heating  of 
the  service  water,  and  we  found  it  did  not  do  so 

Sireciably.  We  placed  thermometers  care- 
y  covered  with  asbestos  in  contact  with  the 
outer  and  inner  tanks,  and  found  that  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  heat  began  at  once,  and  the  difference 
gradually  lessened  until  it  became  2°  F.  only,  at 
which  point  it  remained. 

We  then  tried  heating  up  and  drawing  off  the 
water,  and  starting  from  a  temperature  of  186° 
and  184°,  we  drew  68  gallons,  the  final  tem- 
perature  being  117°  ;  this  we  reckoned  to  give 
enough  hot  water  for  seven  good  baths  con¬ 
secutively,  as  fast  as  the  water  would  run,  the 
fire  in  the  meantime  being  down.  The  firing 
arrangement  was  crude,  being  outside  the 
building,  but  even  with  this  we  could  make  a 
bath  every  half-hour  without  reducing  the 
temperature  in  the  cylinder  ;  so  we  concluded 
that  the  transference  of  heat  was  so  rapid  as  to 
make  no  practical  difference  between  this  dual 
arrangement  and  the  ordinary  single  cylinder. 
The  amount  of  heat,  of  course,  depends  on  the  fire 
burnt,  the  2°  difference  in  temperature  being 
practically  negligible. 

As  to  the  main  principle  of  the  system,  the 
water  in  the  outer  tank  is  used  over  and  over 
again,  and  having  once  deposited  its  solids,  is 
freed  from  deleterious  matter,  and  so  prevents 
scale  getting  on  the  boiler  or  in  the  circulating 
™pes. 

Should  salts  be  deposited  in  the  inner  tank 
they  are  harmless,  and  can  be  removed  through 
the  manhole. 

The  extra  expense  is  that  of  the  double 
cylinder,  but  this  is  small  by  the  side  of  the 
annual  expense  of  cleaning  the  boiler,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risks  of  worse  troubles. 

Grantham.  E.  Goold. 

RURAL  BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

Sir, —The  enclosed  cutting  from  a  Southampton 
paper  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  present 
Mramistration  of  the  South  Stoneham  Rural 
uistnct  by-laws.  The  bungalow  cottage  referred 
10  •°“n®8  ccnient  concrete  2  ft.  wide 

m-  de,eP  ho  enable  the  long  low  walls  to 
the  surface  pull  of  a  clay  soil,  and  also  to 
void  bnck  spreading  courses  offering  temptations 
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*ere  e«°f  bats'  These  concrete  footings 

in  (2wbe  •  “0,Pr0Per  foundations,”  and  not 
C  "  Wlfch  by-la^  No.  20,  in  not  having 
LUtf®  the  ?(ne  offset,  although  that  by-law 
tobeinrn^V  ™he  dlminution  of  the  footings 
«/  °ffSet3’  °r  ^  °ne  °ff8et  0t  tke  t0P 

had  C°rtaSe  on  the  same  plan  was  to  have 
Jjecft  footings,  but  th£e  being  again 
brick  provided  weaker  ones,  partly  of 

i«Bwi]1%rn.dul5'  °H’rov<>d-  Sketches 

to  fiHinVnn lf  tbere  would  be  any  objection 
fees)  the  oomer  spaces  (enclosed  by  dotted 
although  nciCTmm.lttee  said,  “  None  whatever,” 
With  corn  era  «i?0lnted  out>  the  approved  footing 
Se  rs.  a-d  up  (B)  would  be  of  the  samf 
4ower«uS ’  *®appr°ved  one  (A),  but  3  in. 

hi  another  weaker  material  at  the  centre, 
tided  wall  a  ,j°Ufth  Stoneham  building  I  pro- 
1  and  footings  as  at  C.  These  were  ' 


disapproved,  but,  being  altered,  were  approved  as 
shown  at  D. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  a  council  should 
persist  in  ignoring  their  by-law  providing  for  the 
use  of  an  alternative  form  of  footing  most  suitable 
to  a  district  containing  both  excellent  gravel  and 
slippery  clay.  R.  M.  Lucas. 

GARDEN  CITY— A  REPLY  TO  THE 
LAMBETH  CRITIC. 

Sib, — In  the  report  stated  by  you  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Councillor  Bristowe  to  the  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  (see  page  426  ante),  the  following 
criticisms  are  made  against  the  Garden  City 
scheme  at  Letchworth  : — 

(1)  The  first  prize  cottage  had  large  patches  of 
plastering  already  left  the  walls. 

(2)  Not  a  house  on  the  estate  could  be  applied  to 
London  or  its  suburbs. 

(3)  The  boasted  150Z.  house  is  a  myth. 

(4)  The  gardens  are  no  larger  than  are  usually  found 
in  country  places. 

(5)  The  company  gave  40Z.  an  acre  for  the  land,  but 
let  on  building  leases  at  17^.  10s.  an  acre. 

(6)  The  company  will  clear  100Z.  out  of  each  con¬ 
ference. 

In  reply  to  these  criticisms  I  beg  to  state  : — 

(1)  No  plaster  has  left  the  walls  of  the  first 
prize  cottage.  Certain  visitors  have  prised  the 
plaster  off  to  see  its  thickness,  and  it  is  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  plaster  used  in  London 
houses.  The  prize  for  this  cottage  was  awarded 
by  the  eminent  judges  employed  by  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Committee,  including  two  leading  architects, 
and  the  criticism  is  entirely  misleading. 

(2)  The  object  of  the  Exhibition  was  to 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  cottage  to  be  built  in 
rural  districts.  London  is  not  a  rural  district. 
There  are,  however,  many  houses  on  the  Garden 
City  Estate  which  are  suitable  for  London. 
Councillor  Bristowe  apparently  did  not  see  the 
Garden  City  proper,  and  the  Cheap  Cottages 
Exhibition  which  he  visited  occupied  seventeen 
acres  out  of  3,818  comprised  in  the  estate. 

(3)  By  the  evidence  of  the  judges,  which 
included  Sir  William  Chance,  Professor  Lethaby, 
Professor  Sims  Woodhead,  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
most  of  the  cottages  entered  for  the  150Z.  prize 
were  built  for  that  sum.  The  builders  of  the 
first  prize  cottage  now  offer  to  repeat  it  for  175Z.. 
including  profit  and  fees. 

(4)  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  cottages  in 
the  central  area  of  Garden  City  have  gardens  as 
large  as  country  cottages  usually  have. 

(6)  The  land  for  the  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition 
has  been  let  at  from  11.  to  15 1.  an  acre — the 
average  being  about  10Z.,  which  represents  a  loss 
to  the  company. 

(6)  The  first  Garden  City  Company  had  no 
connexion  whatsoever  with  the  conference  attended 
by  Councillor  Bristowe.  The  conference  was 
called  by  the  National  Housing  Reform  Council, 
and  the  Garden  City  Company  only  lent  the  hall 
in  which  it  was  held,  without  charging  any  rent. 
The  charge  of  5s.  was  made  by  the  Housing 
Council,  and  did  not,  I  understand,  pay  expenses. 
In  view  of  the  interpretation  placed  on  this 
statement  by  Councillor  Bristowe,  I  have  re¬ 
quested  him  to  immediately  withdraw  it. 

If  not  the  result  of  prejudice,  the  report  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  that  I  should  have  refrained  from  taking  any 
notice  of  it  but  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Press. 

I  hope,  in  justice  to  a  movement  to  which  in 
the  past  you  have  shown  the  utmost  fairness  and 
given  the  favour  of  your  sympathy,  you  will 
publish  this  reply  in  full. 

Thos.  Adams, 

Secretary,  First  Garden  City,  Ltd., 

347-351,  Birkbank  Bank-chambers, 

October  19,  1905. 

GARDEN  CITY  PRIZE  COTTAGE. 

Sir, — While  giving  Mr.  Ferry  full  credit  for 
trying  to  improve  Mr.  Houfton’s  plans,  I  think 
I  should  prefer  to  live  in  the  house  as  it  was, 
provided  that  the  larder  were  approached  from 
the  lobby  next  stair,  and  the  water-closet  from 
an  outside  door.  A  small  point,  that  of  placing 
the  purlins  vertically,  is  open  to  question.  If 
Mr.  Ferry  reversed  Ins  bath  and  shifted  his  shelf 
to  hang  over  it  when  not  in  use  and  to  fold  up 
at  other  times  a  saving  of  space  would  be  made. 
A  similar  folding  dresser  under  the  window  might 
prove  better  than  the  angular  one  in  the  original 
plan.  Sinks  are  better  when  directly  under  a 
window,  and  angle  fireplaces  in  either  plan  would 
be  an  improvement  to  bedrooms  now  lacking 
them. 

There  is  far  more  economy  of  space  in  the 
landing  of  the  prizo  design.  Mr.  Ferry’s  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  copper  seems  to  have  much  practical 
commonsense  to  recommend  it.  An  important 
point  in  the  planning  of  cottages,  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  is  the  provision  for  the  reverent 
removal  of  the  dead  from  upper  rooms. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris. 

*  *  Mr.  Harris’s  last  remark  touches  on  a  point 
which  is  important,  and  to  which  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  attention  called 
before.  We  heard  of  a  case  where,  after  a  death 
in  the  upper  floor  of  a  cottage,  it  was  necessary 
to  pull  down  part  of  the  wall  to  get  the  dead 
body  out. — Ed. 


PRIZE  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — To  those  visitors  to  Letchworth  who  had' 
any  practical  knowledge  of  building  it  was^ 
evident  that  the  prices  with  which  most  of  the 
cottages  were  labelled  were  misleading,  in  some- 
cases  simply  absurd  and  impossible.  One  result 
will  be  disappointment  to  those  amateurs  who 
tiY  to  reproduce  such  places  under  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  ordinary  building. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  prize  and  some  other 
plans  likely  to  be  adapted  largely  have  the 
grievous  defect  of  outside  fireplaces.  To  any, 
especially  a  poor  country  cottager,  an  inside  fire¬ 
place,  whose  warm  chimney-stack  airs  and  dries- 
the  whole  house,  is  invaluable  for  comfort,  health, 
and  economy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ideas  for  “  week-end 
boxes  ”  are  more  in  evidence  than  workmen’s- 
requirements.  T.  R.  Hooper. 

- »  ♦  « - 

Ube  Student’s  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES. — XVII'. 
Chimneys  ( continued ). 

EFORE  passing  away  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  chimneys,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  some  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  questions  of 
stability  and  practical  construction.  If 
treated  fully,  these  subjects  would  furnish 
ample  material  for  several  articles,  but  our 
intention  is  merely  to  give  a  few  notes  such 
as  are  appropriate  to  the  present  series,  re¬ 
ferring  readers  to  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  more  detailed  treatment  and  fuller 
particulars. 

The  Stability  of  Brick  Chimneys. — An 
isolated  chimney  shaft  is  essentially  a  tower 
and  may  fail  by  crushing  at  any  section 
under  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
brickwork,  or  by  overturning  at  any  section 
when  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  wind  force 
above  that  section  exceeds  the  moment  of  the- 
weight  on  the  same  section. 

As  a  general  rule  the  proportions  which 
insure  safety  against  one  mode  of  failure 
are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
structure  against  the  other  mode.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  well  to  consider  separately  the 
effects  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forces. 

In  order  that  the  strain,  due  to  the  weight 
of  brickwork,  upon  any  horizontal  section 
may  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  the  sec¬ 
tional  area  of  the  chimney  must  be  increased 
from  the  top  downwards.  The  increase  of 
area  evidently  causes  a  further  increase  of 
pressure  of  which  due  account  has  to  be 
taken. 

When  a  chimney  is  proportioned  in  strict 
accordance  with  this  procedure,  its  outline 

ossesses  a  concave  batter  like  that  which 

as  been  largely  adopted  in  lighthouse  con¬ 
struction.  In  ordinary  practice,  however, 
and  especially  for  chimneys  of  less  than- 
300  ft.  high,  a  straight  batter  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  one  important  advantage  of  the 
outline  thereby  given  being  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  can  be  readily  verified  by  the 
eye  during  the  course  of  execution. 

The  necessity  for  more  or  less  intricate 
calculations  for  determining  the  sectional 
area  of  chimneys  is  frequently  obviated  by 
the  regulations  of  local  authorities. 

For  instance,  the  rules  of  the  London1 
County  Council  demand  the  observance  of 
the  following  measurements  : — 

Width  at  base  of  square  chimneys,  one- 
tenth  of  total  height. 

Diameter  at  base  of  round  chimneys,  one- 
twelfth  of  total  height. 

Batter  to  be  in.  in  every  10  ft.,  or  L 
in  48. 

Thickness  of  brickwork  to  be  at  least¬ 
s'  in.  from  top  to  20  ft.  below,  and  in¬ 
creased  by  4±  in.  for  every  additional  20  ft. 
of  height,  measured  downwards. 

These  measurements  are  independent  of  the 
fire-brick  lining. 

No  cornice  or  other  projection  must  stand 
out  more  than  8^  in.  at  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

Molesworth’s  “  Pocket-book  ”  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  rules  for  the  proportions  of; 
brick  chimneys  : — 

“  The  diameter  at  the  base,  one-tenth  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  height. 

Batter  of  chimneys,  0'3  in.  to  the  foot. 

Thickness  of  brickwork,  one  brick  from  top- 
to  25  ft.  from  ditto]  one  and  a  half  bricks 
from  25  ft.  to  50  ft.  from  the  top,  increas¬ 
ing  by  half  brick  for  each  25  ft.  from  the- 
top. 

If  the  inside  diameter  at  the  top  exceeds* 
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4  ft.  6  in.,  the  top  length  should  be  one  and 
a  half  bricks  thick.” 

Peclet  comments  upon  the  difficulty  of 
making  reliable  determination  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  area  of  a  chimney  at  different  heights, 
and  recommends  proportions  dictated  by 
practical  experience.* * * §  In  his  treatise,  the 
interior  batter  is  stated  at  from  15  to  18  milli¬ 
metres  per  metre,  and  the  exterior  batter  at 
from  24  to  30  millimetres  per  metre.  The 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  at  the  top  is 
taken  at  10  centimetres,  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  brick. 

Denoting  by  d  and  d 1  the  interior  and 
exterior  diameters  at  the  chimney  top,  and 
by  D  and  D1  the  interior  and  exterior 
diameters  at  the  bottom,  Peclet  gives  the 
following  equations  : — 

D  =  d  +  2Hm 
D1  =  {d  +  0-20)  +  211m1 
where  m  represents  the  interior  batter,  and 
•m1  the  exterior  batter.  Converting  metrical 
to  British  measurements,  the  interior  batter 
becomes  0'216  in.  per  ft.,  and  the  exterior 
batter  036  in.  per  ft.,  or  about  1  in  55,  and 
1  in  33  respectively. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  his  rules,  Peclet 
takes  as  an  example  a  chimney,  20  metres 
in  height,  and  with  a  diameter  of  60  centi¬ 
metres  at  the  top. 

Then,  taking  the  value  of  m  at  18  milli¬ 
metres,  the  interior  diameter  at  the  base 
will  be  : — 

D  =  d  +  2  Hm 

-  0-60  +  (2  x  20  X  0-018)  =  1  32  metres. 

The  exterior  diameter  at  the  top  will 
be 

(0-60  +  0-20)  =  0-80  metre, 
and,  taking  the  value  of  m1  at  30  millimetres 
the  extreme  diameter  at  the  base  will  be 

D1  =^(d  +  0  20)  +  2  H  m1 

=L(0'60  +  0-20)  +  (2  x  20  x  0-030) 
=*0‘80  +  1-20  —  2  metres. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Ckristiet  recommends  that  the 
lengths  of  each  varying  thickness  of  a 
chimney  should  be  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  with 
an  outside  batter  of  1  in  30  to  1  in  36,  and 
that  in  all  cases  each  section  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  for  stability,  which  will  also  aid  in 
determining  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork. 

The  following  proportions  are  given  in 
“  Spon’s  Dictionary  of  Engineering  ”£  as 
fairly  representing  the  average  thickness  of 
brickwork  for  square  chimneys  about  200  ft. 
high,  with  the  top  width  of  from  6  ft.  to 
6  ft.  6  in.  Commencing  at  the  top  and 
working  downwards  : — 

The  first  25  ft.  should  be  1  brick  thick. 

„  next  25  ft.  „  1£  bricks  „ 

„  „  30  ft.  „  2“  „ 

„  „  30  ft.  „  2£  „ 


35  ft.  „  3 


„  „  35  ft. 

The  bottom  20  ft. 


H 

4 


The  safety  against 


crushing  of  any  hori¬ 


zontal  section  of  a  chimney,  proportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  can  be 
verified  by  reference  to  any  reliable  data  as 
to  the  strength  of  brickwork,  after  calcu¬ 
lating  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
masonry  per  square  foot  of  sectional  area. 
For  information  upon  this  point  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  valuable  results  obtained  by 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  recently  published  in  book 
form.§  The  only  previous  investigation  of  a 
similar  character  was  that  undertaken  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1887-88,  and  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
results  then  ascertained  will  be  found  in 
the  same  publication. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  wind  pres¬ 
sure  upon  a  chimney,  the  force  may  be 
taken  as  being  exerted  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  and  assumed  to  be  of  uniform  intensity 
at  all  heights  above  ground  level.  Although 
not  strictly  accurate,  these  assumptions  may 
be  adopted  in  practice  without  leading  to 
appreciable  error. 

The  greatest  intensity  of  wind  pressure, 
observed  in  Great  Britain,  against  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  directly  opposed  to  it  is  stated  by 
Rankine  at  55  lb.  per  square  foot.  This  is  still 
adopted  as  the  maximum  pressure  for 


*  “  Trait-6  de  la  Chaleur.”  Li6ge.  p.  88. 

t  “  Chimney  Design  and  Theory.”  New  York, 
p.  75. 

t  “  Supplement  to  Spon’s  Dictionary  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.”  p.  352.  m 
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consideration,  although  in  1868  a  considerably 
higher  intensity  was  registered  at  Liverpool 
during  an  extremely  violent  hurricane. 

In  the  United  States,  the  general  practice 
of  engineers  is  to  assume  50  lb.  per  square 
foot  as  the  highest  wind  pressure  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
in  the  tornado  of  1896  at  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  the  force  of  the  wind  was  estimated 
at  about  90  lb.  per  square  foot.  On  that 
occasion  the  brick  chimney  of  the  electric- 
light  station  was  partially  destroyed  and 
blown  down. 

In  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  chimney  the 
total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  side 
is  about  one-half  the  total  pressure  against 
a  diametrical  plane  of  the  chimney.  Hence, 
even  a  hurricane  representing  a  force  of 
90  lb.  per  square  foot  against  a  flat  surface 
exerts  a  pressure  only  45  lb.  per  square  foot 
upon  a  cylindrical  chimney. 

Let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  wind  pres¬ 
sure  against  a  flat  surface;  and  A  the  area 
of  a  diametrical  vertical  section  of  a  chimney 
above  any  given  horizontal  section  or  bed- 
joint. 

Then  the  total  wind  pressure  (P)  against 
the  chimney  will  be 

P  =  pA  for  a  square  chimney. 

P  =  pA  x  0  5  for  a  round  chimney. 

P  =  pA  x  0-75  for  a  hexagonal  chimney. 

P  =  pA  x  0-7  for  an  octagonal  chimney. 

The  resultant  in  each  case  may  be  assumed 
to  act  in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  diametrical 
section  of  the  chimney  above  any  given 
horizontal  joint. 

Let  H  denote  the  height  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  such  a  section.  Then  for  the 
moment  of  the  wind  pressure  we  have 
HP  =  HpA  for  a  square  chimney. 

HP  =  HpA  x  0  5  for  a  round  chimney. 

HP  =  HpA  x  0-75  for  a  hexagonal  chimney. 

HP  —  HpA  x  0-7  for  an  octagonal[chimney. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  structure,  the  value  of  the  moment  of 
wind  pressure  must  not  be  greater  than  the 
least  moment  of  stability  of  the  portion  of 
the  chimney  above  the  horizontal  joint  under 
consideration. 

When  the  axis  of  a  chimney  is  truly 
vertical,  the  moment  of  stability  has  an  equal 
value  in  every  direction.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  axis  is 
exactly  vertical,  and  the  least  moment  of 
stability  is  that  which  opposes  a  lateral  pres¬ 
sure  acting  in  the  direction  towards  which 
the  chimney  inclines. 

Rankine  gives  the  following  method  of 
determining  the  least  moment  of  stability. 


Fig.  58. 


The  significations  of  the  symbols  will  become 
clear  by  reference  to  Fig.  58. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part 
of  a  chimney  which  is  above  the  joint  D  E, 
and  B  a  point  in  the  joint  D  E  vertically 


below  the  centre  nf  ~ 

D,E=  f  ^Present  thSeSi,and  lct  the  line 
which  traverses  the  LhTlfV1 
sent  the  ratio  which  E3  >  «' 


sent  the  ratio  which  th  ^  ^  ?£, 
o  the  middle  of  the  Sh  !l'‘Slion » 
the  length  i  D  E  t  „ 


the" 

the  limiting  position  ofd£*ta';  £ 
ance  of  the  joint  D  i  “  ceIltr'  «f  resist 
that  joint  toUds  wUTthe^  i 
chimney  leans,  and  let!  a  axis  of  the 
which  the  deviation  th«  rat? 

of  the  diameter  D  E  iLr!?  ?• the 
of  that  dianWow  r ^rs  fo  t 


oHhatdSrUfeSIh,.M7 

denoted  by  m°ment  of  stability 


W.  B  F 


=  <«  -  i')  Wi  ,  .  .  . 
by  considering  the 

mences  by  the  opening  „ 

usually  extends  itself  !  h8*  * 
diagonally  downwards  aloni  iRj" 
the  chimney,  tending  to  seoLf!  it 
parts,  an  upper  leeward  part  an  “V' 
windward  part  divided  fiSTeS.  > 
an  oblique  fissure.  0  1 

The  final  destruction  of  the  a; 
occurs,  either  by  the  horizonta Ui  tt' 
the  upper  portion  until  it  lose  * 
from i  U low,  or  by  the  crushing  of,  2 
the  brickwork  at  the  leeward  side.  P 
In  order  that  the  stability  of  a  rhim 
may  be  assured,  there  must  L 2S 
vertical  pressure  at  every  point  of  a  S 
joint  to  overcome  any  tendency  of  the 
to  open  at  the  windward  edge  Exuerw, 

d  t  “V?  be S3 

fulfilled  by  limiting  the  deviation  oft 
centre  of  resistance  from  the  centre  .. 
other  words,  by  limiting  the  valne  rt ,  , 
that  the  intensity  of  pressure  at  llili 
edge  of  the  bed-joints  shall  be  notmmtS 
double  the  mean  intensity  of  pram, 
As  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  in 
chimney  is  small  in  comparison  rid  :: 
diameter  of  the  structure,  the  1*3 
values  of  j  are  generally  accsitf  ; 
practice : — 


For  square  chimneys  q  =  0-33 
For  round  chimneys  q  =  0'2o 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  expression 
tor  _  the  least  moment  of  stability,  the  fob 
lowmg  equations  express  the  condition  of 
stability  for  square  and  round  chimnevs 
For  square  chimneys 

HpA  =  (0-33  -  g1)  Wd . (41) 

For  round  chimneys 

HpA  x  0-5  =  (0-25  -  g1) . (42) 

From  these  equations  the  subjoined 
formulas  are  deduced.  Let  t  =  the  mean 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  above,  any  given 
horizontal  joint;  w=  the  weight  of  brick¬ 
work  per  cubic  foot.  Then  we  have  for  the 
weight  (W)  of  the  chimney  above  anv  given 
joint : — 

For  square  chimneys 

W  =  4«?tA . (43)  1 

For  round  chimneys 


W  =  3T4wdA . (44) 


Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (41) 
and  (42)  we  have 
For  square  chimneys 

Hp  =  (1-33  —  4 g1)  wld  ....  (45) 
For  round  chimneys 

H p  =  (1-57  -  6-28g')  wtd  ...  (46)  i 


These  formula  can  be  applied  to  find  the 
greatest  intensity  of  wind  pressure  that  a 
chimney  will  withstand  with  safety  when 
its  dimensions  and  form  and  the  thickness 
of  the  brickwork  are  known;  and,  with  suit¬ 
able  adaptation,  to  find  the  requisite  mean 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  above  each  hori¬ 


zontal  joint,  when  the  greatest  intensity  of 
wind  pressure,  and  the  dimensions  and  form 
of  the  chimney  are  known. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  as 
the  shell  of  a  chimney  usually  consists  of  a 
series  of  steps,  or  divisions,  the  thickness 
being  uniform  in  each  division,  but  varying 
from  one  division  to  another,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  calculations  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  joints  between  these  divisions,  where 
the  stability  is  evidently  less  than  at  the 
intermediate  joints.  The  same  applies  also 
to  the  bed-joint  at  the  base  of  the  chimney. 
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COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday  last  week,  the 
Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Bishopsgate-street. — The  Improvements  and 
Finance  Committee  were  authorised  to  approach 
Ike  London  County  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  Bishopsgate-street  between 
Angel-alley  and  the  City  boundary,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  endeavour  to  arrange  a  conference  there¬ 
upon. 

Ocean  Wharf. — Mr.  Harvey  Preen  moved  that 
the  question  of  a  suggested  erection  of  an  ocean 
wharf  for  the  Port  of  London  be  referred  for 
eiamination  to  the  Special  Port  of  London  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  said  that  the  scheme  was  to  erect 
near  Dartford  an  ocean  wharf  with  a  frontage  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  to  send  the  goods  landed 
there  by  rail  to  London. — Mr.  Cooper  pointed  out 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  Act  a  channel  would  be  created  in  the 
liver  30  ft.  deep  and  1,000  ft.  wide.  —The  motion 
was  eventually  carried. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  presented  a  report  on  a  letter  of  the 
London  County  Council  relative  to  the  decision  to 
introduce  its  Tramways  Bill  of  last  year,  and 
iviting  the  Corporation  also  to  introduce  a  Bill 
the  purpose  of  either  widening  or  rebuilding 
ckfriars  Bridge.  The  Committee  recom- 
tded  that  a  Bill  be  promoted  empowering  the 
■oration  to  widen  Blackfriars  or  construct  a 
bridge  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Bridge 
te  Estates,  the  terms  of  any  accommodation 
ited  to  the  County  Council  being  subject  to 
[arrangement. — Mr.  Deputy  Algar,  in  moving  the 
bption  of  the  report,  stated  that  a  conference 
1  taken  place  between  a  deputation  from  the 
idon  County  Council  and  the  Committee,  and 
tr  Benjamin  Baker,  who  had  been  consulted, 
hid  that  there  were  no  engineering  difficulties  in 
"dening  Blackfriars  Bridge  20  or  '30  ft.,  but  he 
.  not  favour  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge 
br  trams  only. — Mr.  Moojen,  as  an  amendment, 
proposed  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the 
indening  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Ho  suggested 
tat  the  City  should  build  a  new  bridge  near  the 
temple,  which  would  be  available  for  linking  up 
tramway  system  in  the  subway  under  Kings- 
J®!  and  Aldwych,  and  that,  on  the  other  side  of 
iw  nver,  Stamford-street  should  be  widened, 
itter  some  discussion  the  amendment  was  lost, 
“|J  tlle  Committee’s  report  adopted. 


OBITUARY. 

Me.  Wallek. — Mr.  John  Green  Waller,  F.S.A., 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  on  October  19,  at 
No.  75,  Charlton -road,  Blackheath.  Mr.  Waller 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Archeo¬ 
logical  Institute  and  a  past-President  of  the 
Quekett  Society.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  G.  F. 
Watts,  J.  C.  Horsley,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
(retired),  at  Sass’s  art  school.  He  then  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where  he  won  the 
silver  medal  for  drawing  the  academy  figure, 
and  the  life  studentship  in  1836.  Mr.  Waller 
designed  the  painted  window  with  medal¬ 
lions  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  scenes  from 
Chaucer’s  life  and  poems,  which  in  1868  was 
inserted  above  Chaucer’s  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Having  devoted  himself  during  a 
considerable  period  to  topographical  and  archaso- 
logical  studies,  he  pursued  some  important 
investigations  into  the  story  of  the  streams  of 
London,  and  engraved  a  series  of  plates  illus¬ 
trative  of  monumental  brasses  in  England.  In 
his  later  years  Mr.  Waller  turned  his  attention  to 
the  theory  and  practise  of  microscopical  science, 
and  became  an  eminent  member  of  the  Quekett 
Society.  _  He  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society. 

Mr.  Stenning. — The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Oswald  Francis  Stenning,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  On  leaving  Haileybury  School,  Mr, 
Stenning  entered  the  office  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Alexander  Stenning,  of  Cannon-street,  architect, 
and  in  1903  was  elected  out  of  a  large  number  of 
candidates  as  surveyor  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company. 


OENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


I  WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  council 
as  Held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City  Hall, 
Cross-road,  W.C. 

Paving  Works. — The  Works  Committee  reported 
ring  received  a  communication  from  the  Sanitary 
;k  and  Tde  Pavement  Co.  stating  that  they 
prepared  to  relay  an  area  of  from  1,500  yds. 
KU0U  yds.  super,  of  King’s-road,  Eaton- 
e,  with  3-m.  blocks  on  a  mortar  bed  §  in.  in 
™:  tbe  bl°cks  to  be  made  by  the  Hastings 
;  ement  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  a  new  process. 
*  company  suggested  that  the  blocks  should  be 
w  tor  six  months,  when,  if  satisfactory,  they 
a  relay  the  remainder  of  the  street  in  a 
inf  L^?nJler'  The  company  are  under  agree- 
witn  the  Council  to  maintain  the  pavement 
Mteen  years  from  September,  1901.  It  was 
E,t0  the  offer,  the  trial  to  be  for 

tailed  ,»!“  «■  ■? he  Committee  reported  having 
upon  the  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co. 
■y  certain  portions  of  various  streets  in  the 

'Z!"iVoJks  Effecting  Public  Way.— On  the 
reflation  of  the  same  committee  it  was 
e  Comir>ii  «  lfc  b!  a  standing  order  that  when 
^rks  a«°l\  COnf?nt  fco  tbe  execution  of  private 
s  3LS m„tm?  the  Public  way  their  consent  shall 


^hinTXTj  °n  .tb,e  works  being  completed 
Sibieet  ir,  „  CC  Pe.n°d.  to  be  fixed  in  each  case 
Co,]n variation  which  may  be  made  by 
aces  ”  Tr?k  *PPllc&tion  in  special  circum- 
it  oil  ti,„  t-er  o , tbe  Conned  nas  placed  no 
alts  durmg  winch  such  works  as 

p'feaL«menvt9nlghtS’  etc” sha11  be  completed. 
IPSJS  of  destructor  Clinker.— The  Com- 
stant  Cif,fpre^0rted  havinS  instructed  the 
itport  on  thl  ,?-?ineer  to  make  inquiries  and  to 
4lt  fo!\njL-ettl^  UP  of  brick  and  flag  making 
“Shot  Tower  Whaif  CUnker  fr°m  the  destructor 

iiSS/rf  Surveyor. — On  the 

I H,  i  D0  , of  the  Housing  Committee,  Mr. 
tovevor  in  “  ,tle  was  appointed  quantity 
^  du-ellin°nnex^n  witb  tbe  proposed  work- 
Slree/  -ln  Marshall-street. 

■Wee  7~The  Improvements  Com- 

toposed  wifi„  •  a  ,on®  rePort  dealing  with  the 
TgJ°f-Sreat  Little 

Pwd,  on  the  . and  Wood -street,  and  it  was 
"WmclYr '! '“0I»mendati°n  of  the  Committee, 
mP  ots  of  IancI  to  fche  Eeclesias. 
°mmis8ioaer3  m  exchange  for  other  clots. 

Ma&  rtSSFI*',.?****1*— *  new  Con- 

Vrth  tu.  b  institute  has  been  erected  at 

Shi  the  ar^if  ,  Cleu  -Was  Mr-  J-  Jones’  o{ 
11  Cardiff.  "hltect  being  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Eeee. 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  Annitsford. — 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  Bishop  of  Selinius, 
recently  laid  the  chief  stone  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  for  the  Annitsford  Mission.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  accommodate  450  worshippers,  and  the 
cost  will  be  about  6,000L  It  is  being  built  by 
Mr.  John  Charles  Ferguson,  of  Newcastle,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  James  Charles  Parsons,  architect, 
also  of  Newcastle. 

Church,  Dundyvan,  N.B. — A  new  parish 
church  is  to  be  built  at  Dundyvan,  Coatbridge, 
upon  an  elevated  site  in  Henderson-street.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  and  provides  accommo¬ 
dation  for  800  worshippers.  The  west  front  has 
two  entrances,  both  leading  to  a  large  vestibule 
and  giving  access  to  the  gallery,  while  at  the  east 
side  there  are  two  exit  doors,  one  of  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  session-house  and  vestry.  The 
building  is  of  red  stone  from  Closeburn  Quarries, 
Dumfries.  The  main  entrance  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  Scots  crown  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bell.  The  total  cost  is  10,000h  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  Hamilton. 

Aston  Workhouse  Church. — On  the  19th 
inst.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Aston,  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  work- 
house  church,  which  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  workhouse,  facing  Union-road. 
The  building  has  been  designed  to  accommodate 
about  450  persons,  and  the  cost  will  be  about 
2,5001.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  C.  Whitwell 
&  Son,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  W.  Lee  &  Son,  of  Aston.  It  is  to  be  built 
of  red  brick,  and  it  will  have  a  slated  roof. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Exmouth. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  work  of  restoring  and 
enlarging  Holy  Trinity  .Church,  Exmouth,  was 
laid  on  the  18th  List,  by  the  Bishop  of  Crediton. 
The  scheme  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  internal 
work,  the  encasing  of  the  tower  and  the  whole 
of  the  nave  in  Ipplepen  limestone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  ;  the  building  of  a  north  transept, 
vestries,  organ  loft,  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
chancel.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be 
6,092b  17s.  4d.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  School, 
Waterhouse,  Stafford.  —  The  foundation- 
stones  were  laid  a  short  time  ago  at  Waterhouse 
of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  schools. 
The  buildings  comprise  a  porch,  giving  access  to 
both  chapel  and  school — chapel  to  seat  about  170 
and  school  to  accommodate  about  125  children — 
minister’s  vestry  and  vault.  Internally,  the 
chapel  will  be  finished  with  figured  pitchpine, 
open  ornamental  pitchpine  principals,  and  the 
windows  glazed  with  coloured  lead  lights.  The 
building  is  designed  after  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  the  porch  is  carried  up  as  a  turret.  The 
dressings  to  the  openings  and  buttresses  will  be 
of  Alton  stone.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  J. 
Fielding  &  Son,  of  Alton,  and  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Ford  &  Slater,  of  Burslem. 

Church  Extension,  Derby. — St.  Augustine’s 
Church,  at  New  Normanton,  is  to  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  south  aisle.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Naylor  &  Sale,  of  Derby. 

Church  Restoration,  Wingerworth. — The 
parish  church  of  Wingerworth,  which  has  been 
restored,  was  recently  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Southwell.  The  work  of  restoration  includes 


a  new  east  window,  constructed  by  Messrs 
Clayton  &  Bell,  London.  The  pillars  and  tower 
have  been  stripped  and  plastered,  and  the  floors 
have  been  relaid.  The  gallery  has  been  removed 
the  heating  apparatus  re-arranged,  and  a  new 
coil  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  P.  H.  Currey,  Diocesan  architect,  Derby 

Church  Renovation,  Great  Wakering  — 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Great  Wakering,  which  has 
been  closed  for  renovations,  was  recently!  re¬ 
opened.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr 
E.  Burgess,  of  Great  Wakering,  under i  tho 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield  Jaclaon. 

Church  Restoration,  Landrake.— The  tower 
of  the  parish  church  of  Landrake  has  been 
restored.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  Sedding,  architect  of 
Plymouth.  The  south  and  west  parapets 
including  two  angle  pinnacles  which  were  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  have  also  been  restored,  and 
the  walls  have  been  strengthened  by  grouting 
with  liquid  cement. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Brackley.  —  A  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  opened  at  Bracklev 
It  is  Tudor  Gothic  m  style,  and  has  been  coin 
strueted  of  old  stone  redressed,  its  facings  being 
of  hard  Bath  stone.  The  seats  are  of  red  deal 
and  the  pulpit  is  of  pitchpine.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus 
and  illuminated  by  incandescent  gas.  With  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  small  gallery 
over  the  narthex,  the  new  church  seats  450 
people.  The  site  cost  about  1,0001.,  and  the 
contract  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Booth,  of  Banbury,  who  has 
carried  out  the  work,  was  for  2,0001.  Messrs 
Ewen  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  Birmingham  were 
the  architects. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Ravenstone. 
— The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  were  laid  at  Ravenstone  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  building,  which  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Hewes  Brothers  to  designs  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Wain,  architects,  of  Coal¬ 
ville,  consists  of  red  brick,  with  Derbyshire  stone 
dressings  at  the  front.  The  main  room  is  67  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  is  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  about  250  people.  There  are  also 
outbuildings  for  social  gatherings. 

School,  Aeerdeen. — The  new  school  in 
Frederick-street  has  been  occupied  by  classes 
since  the  holidays  in  August,  but  the  work  has 
only  just  been  practically  finished.  The  general 
plan  of  the  new  school  may  be  described  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  “  corridor  ”  and  “  central  hall  ” 
plans.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is 
1 54  ft.  6  in.  and  the  width  69  ft.  There  are  two 
entrances,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  There 
are  five  classrooms  for  Lifants  on  the  ground  floor, 
containing  accommodation  for  332  scholars! 
Towards  the  front  of  the  ground  floor  is  situated 
the  central  hall  and  gymnasium,  which  measures 
59  ft.  by  32  ft.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  seven 
classrooms,  with  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively,  and  teachers’  rooms.  On  the 
second  floor  there  are  six  classrooms,  and  also  a 
cookery-room,  which,  with  its  scullery,  will  be 
fully  equipped,  and  there  is  also  a  manual  in¬ 
struction  room  and  a  wood  store.  In  all,  the 

school  has  accommodation  for  1,116  pupils _ 

332  infants  and  784  boys  and  girls — seniors  and 
juniors.  A  special  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
playground  on  the  roof.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
wood-framed  and  slated  roof  the  whole  area 
of  the  building  is  laid  with  concrete  upon  steel 
beams  and  joists,  the  concrete  being  ultimately 
covered  with  Limmer  asphalt  1  in.  thick.  The 
whole  of  the  roof  playground  is  enclosed  by 
parapet  walls,  9  ft.  high  at  the  lowest  parts.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  building  there  has  been 
erected  a  steel  fire  escape  staircase,  with  access  to 
it  from  the  roof  and  each  of  the  upper  floors. 
Regarding  the  exterior  walls  of  the  school,  the 
basement  floor  is  built  in  rustic  ashlar,  and  the 
walls  above  in  hammered,  blocked,  and  sneck 
ashlar.  The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity.. 
The  Department  has  sanctioned  a  loan  of  18,0001. 
to  cover  the  total  cost,  including  heating,  ventilat 
ing,  desks,  and  furnishings,  and  all  other 
expenses,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  site.  The 
school  was  planned  and  designed  by  the  School 
Board’s  architect  and  master  of  works, 
Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Allan.  The  contractors  were  : — 
Mason  work,  Messrs.  Gall  &  Walker  ;  carpenter 
work,  Messrs.  Hendry  &  Keith ;  slater  work, 
Mr.  Forbes  Morrison  ;  plaster  work,  Messrs. 

J.  Scott  &  Son  ;  plumber  work,  Mr.  Alex.  Fiddes  : 
painter  and  glazier  work,  Messrs.  George  Donald 
&  Sons  ;  electric  lighting,  Mr.  John  F.  Anderson  ; 
heating  and  engineering  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Tindall  ;  steam  boiler,  Messrs.  J.  Abemethy  & 

Co.  ;  desks,  Messrs.  James  Garvie  &  Sons ; 
furnishings,  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Ogilvie. 

Catholic  School,  Springfield. — At  Spring, 
field,  Gidlow,  recently,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  day  school  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
Mission  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  new 
school  consists  of  a  central  corridor  8  ft.  wide, 
with  a  window  over  each  end.  On  the  north  side 
will  be  the  mixed  school,  65  ft.  by  22  ft.,  divided 
into  three  classrooms  by  movable  screens.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  corridor,  facing  Kimberley- 
street,  will  be  the  infants’  school,  38  ft.  by  19  ft.. 
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consisting  of  two  classrooms,  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  movable  screen.  At  each  side  of  the 
infants’  school  are  the  cloakroom,  the  teachers’ 
room,  and  the  cleaner’s  room.  The  corridors  and 
cloakrooms  have  salt  glazed  brick  dadoes,  4  ft. 
high,  and  the  dadoes  in  the  classrooms  are  pitch- 
pine.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with  Raven- 
head  bricks,  with  Withnell  red  plastic  brick 
dressings.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
Vellenhelli  slates,  and  the  flats  over  cloakrooms 
with  vulcanite.  The  ventilation  will  be  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  and  all  the  class¬ 
rooms  will  be  heated  by  well  fires.  Mr.  Matthew 
Honan,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellison,  of  St.  Helens,  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
John  Webster,  of  Manchester,  the  clerk  of  works. 

Council  School,  Cambridge. — A  new  school, 
erected  by  the  Cambridge  Town  Council,  has  been 
opened  in  Romsey-avenue,  Mill-road.  Thi  cost 
has  amounted  to  over  9,000Z.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Goodey  &  Creshall,  Mr.  Elliott  being 
the  clerk  of  the  works  and  Messrs.  Clark  the 
builders. 

Board  School  Enlargement,  Kemnay,  N.B. 
— Additions,  consisting  of  four  classrooms  and 
two  additional  classrooms  for  the  higher  depart¬ 
ment,  are  being  made  to  the  Kemnay  Board 
School.  There  will  also  be  provided  two  lava¬ 
tories  and  cloakrooms  and  teachers’  rooms,  and 
the  whole  will  be  grouped  round  a  central  hall 
59  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  which  will  be  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  three  large  cupolas.  Messrs. 
Kelly  &  Nicol,  of  Aberdeen,  are  the  architects 
for  the  work. 

*  Parish  Institute,  St.  David’s. — The  new 
Parish  Institute  for  St.  David’s  (Exeter)  was 
opened  a  short  time  since.  It  is  of  red  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  interior  woodwork  being 
green  stained,  except  the  ribbed  barrel  ceiling  ; 
this  is  left  plain  in  main  hall,  which  will  accom¬ 
modate  about  300.  In  addition  to  the  hall, 
the  Institute  comprises  a  large  billiard-room, 
two  reading-rooms,  a  Morris  tube  range  on  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  upper  floors  are  a  garnes- 
room,  library,  writing-room,  classrooms,  etc. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  of  Exeter, 
and  the  builders  Messrs.  Ham  &  Passmore. 

Miniature  Rifle  Range. — Lord  Roberts,  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  opened  a  miniature  rifle 
range  constructed  for  Dr.  Jaeger’s  Company  on 
the  roof  of  their  premises  in  Milton-street  and 
Moor-lane,  E.C.  The  range  was  designed  by  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  C.  Lambert,  architect. 

Cottage  Homes,  Tredegar. — The  cottage 
homes  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Bed- 
wellty  Board  of  Guardians  at  Tredegar  were 
opened  on  the  18th  inst.  The  homes  are  built  on 
a  site  in  Tredegar  Park,  facing  the  recreation 
grounds,  and  adjoining  Park-row.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  seventy-five  children, 
fifteen  in  each  home,  the  master  and  matron  being 
provided  with  accommodation  in  the  centre 
block.  The  buildings  are  faced  with  red  pressed 
bricks,  and  have  slate  roofs.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
W.  Beddoe  Rees,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  J. 
Newcombe,  builder,  Tredegar.  The  cost  of  the 
homes  amounts  to  between  8,000Z.  and  9,000Z. 

Library,  Brynmawr. — The  Brynmawr  Car¬ 
negie  Public  Library  was  opened  on  the  18th  inst. 
by  Mr.  LI.  Thomas,  J.P.  The  newly-completed 
library  building  is  of  local  stone,  with  fronts  of 
rock-faced  Pennant  stone,  the  window  dressings, 
etc.,  being  of  Ebbw  Vale  Co.’s  buff  bricks.  The 
entrance  doorway  i3  executed  in  Forest  of  Dean 
stone.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
borrowing  library,  out  of  which  opens  the 
librarian’s  room.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  large 
reading  room,  and  at  the  rear  are  the  necessary 
outbuildings.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by  a 
staircase,  where  a  reference  library,  storeroom  for 
books  and  papers,  and  a  magazine-room  are 
provided.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Jenkins,  builder  and  contractor,  Bryn¬ 
mawr,  the  entire  work  being  from  designs  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Bates,  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor,  Newport. 

Surrey  County  Asylum,  Merstham. — On 
Wednesday  last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  county  asylum  for  Surrey  at  Merstham  was 
laid.  The  asylum  is  being  built  with  a  view  to 
accommodating  some  900  patients  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  1,200.  The  site  is 
on  the  hill  between  Coulsdon  and  Merstham 
stations.  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Bowen  &  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  are 
contractors  for  the  superstructure. 

Conservative  Club,  North  Shields. — The 
new  branch  Conservative  Club  in  Prudhoe-street, 
North  Shields,  was  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  William  Hope,  of  Cullercoats 
and  Newcastle,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Joseph 
Newbolt,  of  North  Shields. 

Masonic  Hall,  Gravesend. — Ruckland  House, 
which  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrotham- 
road,  Gravesend,  has  been  converted  into  a 
masonic  hall.  The  alterations  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Archer  &  Son,  from  plans 
drawn  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobham,  architect. 

Parish  Hall,  Forest  Gate. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  parish  hall  erected  at  the  back 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  in  Lorne-road,  Forest  Gate, 
was  laid  a  short  time  ago.  The  building  is  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  1,800Z.,  by  Messrs.  Mattock  & 


Parsons,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Saul, 
architect,  of  Gray’s  Inn -square,  W.C. 

Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Plaistow. — The 
new  medical  mission  hospital  in  Balaam -street, 
Plaistow,  recently  opened  by  Princess  Louise, 
has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  about  6,000Z.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  twenty-two  beds  for 
women  and  children.  The  architect  for  the  work 
was  Mr.  H.  G.  Lander. 

Parochial  Hall,  Howdon. — The  foundation- 
stones  of  the  new  parochial  hall  for  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Howdon  Panns,  were  laid  on  the  21st 
inst.  The  buildings,  which  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Carr,  of  Gateshead,  will  cost  between 
1,600Z.  and  1.600Z.,  exclusive  of  the  furnishing. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a  gymnasium 
and  two  classrooms,  while  upstairs  will  be  a  large 
hall,  capable  of  accommodating  about  400  people. 
Mr.  W.  Cook,  of  Rosehill,  is  the  contractor. 

Billiard -Room,  Ilford. — A  new  billiard- 
room  has  been  opened  at  the  premises  of  the 
Ilford  Conservative  Club.  The  work  was  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  archi¬ 
tect,  by  Messrs.  Hammond  &  Miles,  architects. 

Cottages,  Hull. — Cottages  are  to  be  erected 
shortly  on  an  estate  of  about  12  acres  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Marfleet-lane,  on  the  Holdemess- 
road,  Hull.  The  frontage  of  land  for  each  house 
will  be  about  27  ft.  The  houses  are  to  be  brick 
built  and  slated.  Messrs.  Well  died  &  Easton, 
Hull,  are  the  architects. 

Free  Library,  Montrose. — The  new  public 
library  at  Montrose  was  opened  by  Mr.  John 
Morley,  M.P.,  on  the  19th  inst.  The  building 
has  been  constructed  of  stone  from  Closeburn 
Quarry  and  the  roof  of  green  Westmorland  slates. 
The  height  of  the  building  from  the  street  to  the 
top  of  the  fleche  is  67  ft.  The  principal  entrance 
is  at  the  junction  of  High-street,  Bridge-street, 
and  Mill-road,  and  is  an  arched  opening  between 
pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  in  which  is 
carved  the  burgh  arms  executed  by  Messrs.  Earp, 
Hobbs,  &  Millar,  London  and  Manchester.  The 
contractors  were  : — Messrs.  Ford  &  Son,  builders, 
Montrose  ;  Messrs.  W.  Black  &  Son,  joiners, 
Brechin  ;  Messrs.  John  Lindsay  &  Son,  slaters, 
Montrose  ;  Messrs.  Scott  &  Son,  plasterers, 
Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Warden,  plumber  and 
electrical  engineer,  Montrose  ;  Mr.  John  Oswald, 
blacksmith,  Brechin  ;  Mr.  W.  Milne,  glazier,  Mon¬ 
trose  ;  Messrs.  Burgess  &  Son,  plasterers,  Mon¬ 
trose  (for  tile  work)  ;  Messrs.  Hope  &  Son,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (steel  casements)  ;  Messrs.  Peacock, 
heating  engineers,  Dundee  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Reid, 
painter,  Montrose  (librarian’s  house).  Mr. 
Arthur  Bolton,  Brechin,  was  the  clerk  of  works, 
and  the  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Lindsay  Grant,  whose 
designs  were  accepted  in  competition.  The  cost, 
excluding  site,  is  estimated  at  about  7,500Z. 

New  Baths,  Old  Kent-road. — New  baths, 
erected  for  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Harding  Payne,  have  just 
been  opened  in  the  Old  Kent-road.  As  we  shall 
give  an  illustration  and  plans  of  these  in  a  week 
or  two,  we  reserve  a  detailed  description  to 
accompany  the  publication  of  the  plans. 

- — ♦— - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Stephen,  Shepherd’s  Bush. — 
A  stained-glass  window  has  just  beer  erected  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  St.  Stephen,  Ashchurch-grove,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush.  It  consists  of  two  lights  with 
tracery.  In  the  central  portions  are  figures  of 
S.  Charles  Borromeo  vested  as  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  her  dominican 
habit.  In  smaller  panels  below  are  represented 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  saints,  viz.,  the 
vision  of  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Borromeo  as  Cardinal 
administering  the  holy  sacrament  to  the  dying 
at  the  Plague  of  Milan,  1550.  The  tracery  con¬ 
tains  “  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The 
window  was  designed  and  painted  by  Mr.  E. 
Stanley  Watkins,  of  Ealing. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — At  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts 
M.  Francois  is  the  candidate  “  en  premibre  ligne  ” 
for  the  seat  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henner  ; 
MM.  Besnard  and  Robert-Fleury  are  candidates 
in  the  second  line  ;  M.  Raphael  Collin  in  the  third 
line  ;  M.  Lhermitte  in  the  fourth.  To  these  names 
the  Academie  has  added  those  of  MM.  Gabriel 
Ferrier,  Maignan,  Toudouze,  Friant,  and  Gervex. 

- M.  Paul  Colin,  Inspecteur-Gbnbral  de 

l’Enseignement  du  Dessin,  has  been  appointed 
member  of  the  Conseil  Supbrieur  des  Beaux-Arts, 

in  place  of  the  late  M.  Guillaume. - The  Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  Art  is  at  present  con¬ 
sidering  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Louvre  as  soon  as  the  Colonial  Department  have 
vacated  the  galleries  now  occupied  by  them.  The 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  which  that  Department  now 
occupies,  will  be  entirely  transformed  and 
annexed  to  the  Museum.  The  upper  stories, 
occupied  at  present  by  various  offices  and  work¬ 
rooms  connected  with  the  museum,  will  be 
entirely  cleared  out.  The  works  of  art  which 
have  been  stored  in  the  attics  for  want  of  room, 
will  at  length  be  brought  forth  to  light  and  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
classification  of  the  French  schools  is  to  be  made. 
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sion,  the  total  assets  had  reached  *4b3 
being  the  largest  attained  since  the  2tab£ 
of  the  society.— In  Cape  Town,  S 
&.  Earp  are  erecting  a  six-storied  kii  ' 
site  acquired  by  Ihem  sf " '  t  f,*' ” 
contract  price  of  which  ie  said  to  b,  Mm 

The  builder  ,  Mr.  George  Br«H,S.,,“'* 

eipated  locally  that  contracts  win 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  new  2, 
conformity  with  the  Eduction  Act  — —T 
Town  Engineer  of  Klerksdorp  repom  (0  t 
local  Town  Council  that  he  hue  prepared,„| „ 
the  proposed  market  buildings,  d, 
cost  of  which  18  3,000Z. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Glasgow  Technical  College.-TI*  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Arcliitectural  Craiu 
men’s  Society  was  inaugurated  on  the  20th  ins 
by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whod* 
a  lecture  on  “  Italian  Art  ”  to  a  large  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  Mr 
Watson  showed  how  the  influence  of  Grain  art  - 
asserted  itself  on  the  work  of  the  Italian  mastere 
coming  through  Rome  on  the  one  hand  ant 
Constantinople  on  the  other.  He  followed 
development  of  Italian  art  through  its  var.u>M 
stages,  explaining  in  detail  the  work  el  the  more 
notable  artists  of  Florence,  Venice,  Rome 
Ravenna,  etc.,  in  architecture,  sculpture, painting 
and  metal  work.  The  lecture  was  illus — l- 
a  series  of  lantern  views. 

Cassell’s  Building  CoNSTBccm-Th 
work,  by  Professor  Henry  Adams,  the  first  Pat 
of  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  is,  we  fit 
on  reference  to  an  advertisement  which  we  h« 
overlooked,  to  be  completed  in  20  parts,  It 
always  better,  however,  to  state  that  on  ti 
cover  of  a  publication  issued  in  parts, 

The  London  County  Council  and 
Building  Act. — The  Works  Committee  of  Cam 
berwell  Borough  Council,  in  a  report  issued 
Saturday,  state  that  their  engineer  has  inion 
them  that  the  London  County  Council  is  | 
posing  to  erect  a  new  Council  school  in  Yiclo 
road,  and  that  no  notice  has  been  sent  by 
London  County  Council  as  to  the  erection  of  th 
buildings.  For  private  purposes  it  would  1 
necessary  for  the  owner  to  set  back  to  a  line  20  i 
from  the  centre  of  the  road,  but  the  wall  of  tl 
proposed  school  premises  will  be  situate 
distances  varying  from  13  ft.  to  17  ft.  from  fl 
centre  of  the  roadway  only.  The  Committee  ha 
resolved  to  ask  the  London  County  Council  wl 
the  conditions  of  the  Building  Act  have  not  bee 
required  to  be  complied  with  u>  this  case. 

An  Old  English  Fresco.— A  discovery  * 
made  at  Rve  on  Monday  last  week.  Messrs. 
Fletcher  &'  Son,  decorators,  were  carrying  o 
some  alterations  at  a  house  in  HarkeWWJ 
which  has  just  becomo  tenanted,  when  tekina 
fine  block  of  solid  oak  panelling  a  welJ-prrieive 
specimen  of  old  English  fresco  ««s 
The  house  is  part  of  the  old  Flushing  Im.  wh 
is  believed  to  have  been  many  years  ago  “•J" 
quarters  of  smugglers.  Th.  1* 
clearly  decipherable,  though  purnted «P™  ■ 
plaster,  whin'll  it  seems  ho  never  ! » 
dampness,  is  illustrative  of  flower,  and  Iraira  t 
former  including  the  rase,  "rig™, 
humanity,  animals  and  birds,  a  ry 
K  from  the  Magnificat,  an  the 
deo  honor®,”  _  thnee  repeated.  There  m 
other  inscriptions  in  old 1  Eng  )jsh 

these  cannot  be  clearly  seen. 
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French  coat-of-arms,  the  horns  and  the  fleur-de- 
iys  are  depicted  more  than  once,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  is  of  the  XIVth  century  period. — 
hntish  Express. 

Northampton  Builders’  Association. — The 
Northampton  Builders’  Association  held  its 
uinual  dinner  at  the  Peacock  Hotel  recently, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  6.  W.  Souster,  occupied 
Ibe  chair.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Vice-President  (Mr.  J.  T.  Powell).  The  loyal 
toast  having  been  honoured,  .Mr.  H.  W.  Hanwell 
gave  “  The  Mayor,  Magistrates,  and  Members  of 
ibe  Corporation.”  The  Mayor  first  replied,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  when  he 
came  to  office  he  confessed  he  hoped  for  a  revival 
of  trade.  Unfortunately,  that  revival  had  not 
come  so  quickly  as  he  had  anticipated;  still,  he 
thought  that  so  far  as  the  staple  trade  was  con¬ 
cerned  they  had  taken  a  turn  for  better  things — 
and  that  improvement  would,  he  hoped,  extend 
to  ail  other  trades.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Green  and 
Councillor  Wright  also  replied. — Mr.  A.  P.  Hawtin, 
giving  “  The  Architects,”  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  day  would  speedily  come  when  they 
would  be  fully  employed.  He  hoped  it  not  alone 
lor  their  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  willing 
men  who  walked  the  streets  of  the  town  un- 
iployed. — The  toast  having  been  honoured, 

'■  Ingram,  who  first  responded,  believed  that 
although  trade  was  not  in  the  state  they  desired, 
the  future  could  be  faced  with  hope. — Mr.  Steven- 
*®  5a*d  that  if  architects  were  permitted  to 
irvive  the  next  year  they  would  find  trade  in  a 
irisker  state.  At  present  he  was  afraid  the 
wilding  trade  was  in  rather  a  bad  way,  and  he 
lid  not  see  any  prospect  of  an  improvement.  In 
a  town  which  relied  upon  one  trade  for  its  pros- 
fwity,  the  state  of  that  trade  was  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.— Mr.  Dorman  thought  that  better  times 
were  in  store,  and  Mr.  Fidler  and  Mr.  Gibbins 
also  replied.— Mr.  Caleb  Archer,  of  Welling- 
borough,  gave  “  Success  to  the  Northampton 
Builders  Association,”  and  remarking  upon  his 
years’  connexion  with  architectural  work, 
alluded  to  the  great  advance  which  building  had 
made  in  its  methods  during  that  period. — The 
Chairman  briefly  responded  to  the  toast,  which 
was  heartily  received. — Mr.  Redwood,  of  London, 
submitting  “  The  Town  and  Trade  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.  observed  that  some  time  ago  much  was 
jlalked  about  the  evils  of  American  competition  in 
the  boot  trade  ;  little  was  heard  of  it  now.  The 
lability  and  energy  of  the  Northampton  manu- 
jiacturers  and  tradesmen  could,  he  thought,  be 
Iteted  to  hold  its  own  always  against  competi- 
Ison  of  that  sort  without  any  outside  help. — The 
toast  having  been  drunk,  Mr.  S.  B.  Wilkinson 
lieplied.  He  believed  that  trade  was  slowly 
lievivmg.  Trade  would  have  to  be  attracted,  and 
gat  could  not  be  done  by  increased  rates.  To 
git.  they  rather  needed  cheap  land  and  low  rates, 
fl"  Congratulated  the  Northampton  builders  on 
Be  fact  that  if  they  could  not  find  work  at  home 
gey  sought  it  elsewhere.  The  works  in  course  of 
pction  by  Northampton  contractors  in  various 
grts  of  the  country  were  a  testimony  to  their 
pergy,  enterprise,  and  reputation. — Councillor 
pnry  Green  proposed  “The  Visitors,”  and 
PT  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  Oates,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  George  Wilkinson. — Mr.  W.  Heap  gave  “The 
Resident,  and  Mr.  Souster  responded.  The 
Wher  toasts  were  “  The  Vice-President,”  given  by 
George  Hams  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  T 
tfoweli;  The  Secretary/’  submitted  by  Mr! 
Uartm  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Airs  :  and 
phe  Host.”  ’ 

IEsgineering  Lectures  at  University 
PUEQE.—The  Council  of  University  College, 
Jwmlon,  have  decided  to  divide  the  annual  three 
ln  tb®  engineering  department  since 
Phe  resignation  of  Professor  Vernon  Harcourt,  and 
ite  emvited  Mr  H.  Deans,  of  the  Great  Western 
™lway  staff,  to  lecture  upon  “  Railways  ”  during 
first  term;  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  Engineer  to 
Dover  Harbour  Board,  to  lecture  upon 
!W^yLan(UHarboiirs  ”  dur«ig  the  second 
,  ^r-  W.  W.  Blair,  Engineer  to  St. 

L?cal  Board,  to  lecture  upon  “  Roads, 
juj  PavmS-  ^d  Tramways  ”  during  the  third 

Tablets,  Newport.— The 


* - -  xxjiwruttx. - J. lie  Un- 

m.u.'i.  7i°i  mein°rial  tablets  to  the  memory 
Jibe  late  Affierman  T.  Jones,  of  Newport,  took 
•«5o  of  My‘nThe  tabletc;’  which  are  from  the 
facsimiled  ,sc,on)b,?  Johr-  R.A.,  consist  of 
he  town  and  have  been  Placed  in 

■jlwSt lS.^port-  and  tl]" 

York. — The  statue  which 
te  &«£**>*  tbe  memory  of  the 
has  j"8*  been  unveiled 
BattenhPT  T??hn?ss  th«  Princess  Henry 
Kffip14  18  situated  in  the  Guildhall, 
P's  work  iSLyW  marble  on  a  dark  red  base, 
tlburn.  ^ th  t  °f  a  ocal  sculptor,  Mr.  George  W. 

CmjROHTARD.- 
WnelJEf*1  has  been  held  in  the  City 
the  fire  which  occurred 
Waldo  stata/^0'  6?’  St-  pau]’s-churchyard. 
Clitic  was  SSf  opening  the  inquiry  that  the 
?JS  year8  oId  and  all  the  walls  were 
of  the  Salvage  Corps, 
P  mtendent  Evans,  of  the  London  Fire 


Brigade,  testified  to  the  dangerous  construction 
of  the  premises  and  to  the  obstruction  presented 
to  the  passage  of  the  engines  and  appliances  of 
the  brigade  by  the  barrier  across  the  road  in  front 
of  the  chapter  house.  As  a  rider  to  their  verdict 
upon  the  origin  of  the  fire  the  jury  recommended 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  be  asked  to 
give  such  prompt  facilities  for  the  removal  of  the 
barrier  in  case  of  a  fire  as  might  be  necessary. 
On  the  occasion  in  question  some  delay  arose  in 
opening  the  barrier  ;  the  padlock  scutcheon  had 
become  stiff  through  long  disuse,  and  was  event, 
ually  broken  open  by  a  fireman  ;  no  lives  fortu¬ 
nately  were  lost,  but  the  loss  of  time  might  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  for  tbe 
fire  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  fourteen 
persons  were  in  imminent  peril.  The  cathedral 
authorities  are  averse  to  the  permanent  abolition 
of  the  barrier,  but  will  concur  in  any  suggestion 
which  does  not  involve  its  removal. 

The  Lighting  of  Aldwych  and  Kingsway. — 
Some  special  plant  for  producing  increased 
pressure  has  been  fitted  in  a  vault  near  the  new 
street  in  connexion  with  the  gas  supply.  Tenders 
were  made  for  the  supply  of  light  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  lampi  at  a  minimum  of  700  candle- 
power  per  lamp.  The  tenders  amounted  to  27 1. 
and  15 1.  on  the  part  of  the  electrical  light  and 
gas  companies  respectively.  The  latter  illu- 
minant  has  been  adopted,  and  will  be  used  in 
about  fifty  lamps,  having  apiece  an  average  power, 
under  increased  pressure,  of  1,000  candles,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  average  light  of  an  arc  lamp. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  Court  of  Common 
Council  have  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  i 
report  framed  by  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Corporation,  which  recommends  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill,  in  course  of  the  ensuing 
session,  which  shall  enable  the  Corporation  to 
either  widen  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  an  extent  of 
from  20  to  30  ft.  or  construct  a  new  bridge  at  the 
cost  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  revenues.  The 
report  was  made  in  connexion  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  London  County  Council  to  re¬ 
introduce  in  Parliament  their  measure  for  laying 
down  tramway  lines  along  Westminster  anc 
Blackfriars  Bridges,  and  the  C  rancil’s  request 
to  the  Corporation  to  widen  or  rebuild  Black¬ 
friars  Bridge.  The  bridge  was  built  in  1865-9  by 
J.  and  H.  Cubitt  and  H.  Carr. 

A  New  Wharf  on  the  Thames. — A  special 
committee  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  has 
been  instructed  to  consider,  and  report  upon,  a 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  riverside  wharf 
opposite  Dartford,  to  be  3,600  ft.  in  length,  with 
provision  for  an  amount  of  traffic  estimated  at 
3,000,000  tons.  The  promoters  do  not  seek  for 
any  financial  assistance  from  the  Corporation. 

Memorial  to  Dean  Howell. — A  memorial 
to  the  late  Dean  David  Howell  has  been  erected 
by  members  of  his  family  in  St.  David’s  Cathedral. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  mural  tablet,  executed 
by  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  containing  a 
bronze  panel  with  a  medallion  portrait  of  the 
late  Dean  set  within  a  frame  of  Numidian  marble. 

Belgian  Art  Exhibition,  Guildhall. — The 
exhibition  in  the  Guildhall  Art  Galleries  for  next 
year  will  include  examples  of  the  Flemish  School 
in  the  XVth-XVIth  centuries,  many  of  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  lent  from  abroad,  specimens  of  the 
XVIIth  century  painters,  comprising  Rubens  and 
Vandyek,  and  works  of  the  modern  Belgian 
artists.  Mr.  Temple,  director  of  the  Guildhall 
Gallery,  has  received  many  assurances  of  support 
from  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  and  anticipates 
that  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  pictures  will 
thus  be  brought  together. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  Hygiene  in  its  bearing  on  School  Life,  held 
in  Leicester  on  October  20  and  21,  two  candidates 
entered  for  the  whole  examination,  and  two  for 
Part  I.  only.  The  following  candidates  were 
awarded  certificates  : — Evangeline  Halsey  (Bir¬ 
mingham)  ;  Alice  Emily  Moss  (Birmingham). 
Miss  Belle  Hall  (Leicester)  passed  Part  T.  only  of 
the  examination. 


legal. 


ACTION  BY  A  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR. 

The  case  of  Howard  v.  Mappin,  on  the  25th 
inst.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  and  a 
jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  an  action  by 
the  plaintiff,  a  quantity  surveyor,  of  the  Outer 
Temple,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Walter  Samuel  Mappin,  529 1.  for  work  done  in 
connexion  with  a  building  scheme  of  defendant 
at  Twickenham. 

Mr.  Garland  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendant  not  being  represented  and  absent. 

In  opening  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Garland  said  the  sum  in  question  was  composed  of 
290Z.  for  quantities  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on 
the  lowest  tender,  viz.,  14,493Z.,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  work  done  in  revising  the  quantities, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  estimate.  Defendant 
did  not  appear,  but  had  put  in  a  defence  to  the 
effect  that  he  denied  the  indebtedness  and  that 
he  ever  gave  the  plaintiff  any  instructions. 

Mr.  Alfred  Howard,  the  plaintiff,  said  that  in 
February,  1903,  he  was  consulted  by  Messrs. 


Billing,  Son,  &  Rowley,  architects,  Tooley-street, 
to  prepare  estimates  for  quantities  for  the  erection 
of  certain  flats  at  Twickenham  for  the  defendant, 
and  he  did  so.  He  was  afterwards  advised  to 
revise  the  quantities,  and  this  he  alio  did, 
resulting  in  the  present  claim.  It  transpired  that 
the  building  scheme  had  never  been  carried  out 
and  defendant  had  not  taken  any  notice  of 
witness’s  applications  for  payment. 

In  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  accordingly  with  costs. 

BUILDER’S  APPEAL  CASE  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Howells  v.  Thomas  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew, 
on  the  25th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant 
against  an  award  made  by  the  judge  of  the  Ponty¬ 
pridd  County  Court,  sitting  as  arbitrator  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Bailhache 
and  Mr.  J acobs  for  the  respondent  on  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the 
applicant  in  the  court  below  was  Thomas  Howells, 
and  he  filed  his  request  for  arbitration  in  respect 
of  injuries  he  sustained  while  working  in  a  quarry 
on  the  Blaen-Cly-Daeh  building  estate.  The 
defendants  were  a  firm  of  builders.  The  County 
Court  Judge  gave  his  decision  on  January  18 
of  this  year,  awarding  the  injured  man  11.  a  week. 
On  March  11,  however,  Howells  died  from  the 
effect  of  his  injuries,  and  his  widow,  taking  out 
letters  of  administration,  had  filed  a  request  for  a 
different  scale  of  compensation — a  lump  sum — 
in  respect  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  That 
matter  the  County  Court  Judge  had  adjourned, 

E ending  the  hearing  of  this  appeal,  the  point 
eing  whether  or  not  the  County  Court  Judge  was 
right  in  holding  that  the  case  came  within  the 
Act  at  all.  The  first  question  was  whether  the 
defendant  was  the  undertaker  of  the  quarry. 
Defendant  said  he  was  not.  The  second  was 
whether  Howells  was  a  workman  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  The  defendant  contended 
that  he  was  a  contractor,  or  a  person  doing  work 
on  his  own  account,  and  selling  produce  to  defend¬ 
ant.  The  facts  were  as  follows  : — The  defendant 
was  building  two  cottages  on  the  estate  in  question 
for  two  persons  who  had  permission  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  estate  to  take  stone  from  the 
quarry  (forming  part  of  the  estate),  to  be  used 
in  building  the  cottages.  Howells  arranged  with 
the  defendants  to  get  the  stone  from  the  quarry  at 
Is.  6d.  per  load.  It  was  while  Howells  was  so 
engaged  in  the  quarry  that  he  met  with  the 
accident.  Counsel  contended  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  County  Court  Judge  was  wrong 
in  holding  that  the  defendant  was  the  “  occu¬ 
pier,”  and  therefore  the  “  undertaker,”  of  the 
quarry,  and  further  that  he  was  wrong  in  deciding 
that  the  man  was  a  workman  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  The  evidence  clearly  established,  he 
submitted,  that  the  man  was  an  independent 
contractor. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respon¬ 
dent,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  was  unable  to  say  on  the  evidence  that  the 
County  Court  Judge  was  wrong  in  holding  that 
Howells  was  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant. 
The  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  there  being 
evidence  to  support  the  view  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  this  Court  could  not  interfere.  As 
the  defendant’s  servant,  therefore,  Howells’ 
occupation  of  the  quarry  involved  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  rendered  the  defendant  “  under¬ 
taker  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
appeal  failed  on  both  points. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 


ARE  PORTERS  SERVANTS  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  case  in  which 
the  Kensington  Borough  Council  summoned  Mr. 
W.  H.  Collbran,  at  the  Kensington  Petty  Sessions, 
for  unlawfully  allowing  rooms  in  mansions — 1-26, 
Sussex-mansions,  Sussex-place — to  be  used  as 
dwelling-rooms,  was  adjourned  in  order  to  hear 
the  decision  of  the  Borough  Council  on  a  pro¬ 
position  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Collbran. 

Mr.  Chambers  Leete,  in  stating  the  case  for  the 
Borough  Council  on  Tuesday,  last  week,  gave  some 
additional  information.  He  said  that  the  rooms 
were  occupied  solely  by  the  porters,  and  not  in 
conjunction  with  other  rooms,  and  they  were  very 
stuffy  and  unfit  for  use  as  dwelling  and  sleeping- 
rooms. 

The  sub-committee  reported  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  that  the  use  of  these  rooms 
should  be  discontinued,  because  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  Act.  They  were  nearly  a  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  street  and  were  not  venti¬ 
lated,  as  they  had  closed  areas.  One  room  had 
no  fireplace,  and  the  windows  did  not,  as  they 
should,  open  externally  into  the  open  air.  There 
fore  in  no  instance  did  they  comply  with  the  Act 

Mr.  Collbran,  when  first  summoned  in  J anuary 
1905,  had  written  a  letter  expressing  his  willing 
ness  to  do  any  work  the  Council  thought  neces 
sary.  The  Council  replied  that  they  were  pre 
pared  to  consider  any  proposal,  but  not  prepared 
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to  make  any  suggestion.  After  sending  this 
reply,  the  Public  Health  Committee  were  then 
advised  that  the  structural  difficulties  were  too 
great  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  alterations 
being  made,  and  that  these  defects  were  too 
serious  to  allow  of  the  rooms  being  used  as 
sleeping  apartments  any  longer. 

Chairman  :  How  long  have  they  been 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Leete  :  They  have  existed  and  been  occu¬ 
pied  nine  years  before  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  took  action  last  January.  In  July  last 
it  was  reported  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
make  the  underground  rooms  amenable  to  the 
Act,  except  that  in  Block  3  iron  gratings  had 
been  put  in  the  area  instead  of  glass  prisms. 
Mr.  Coll  bran  was  then  informed  that  the  occu¬ 
pancy  must  at  once  be  discontinued  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Collbran  replied  by  asking  for  an  interview, 
and  Mr.  Chambers  Leete  responded  that,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  to  make  the  alterations  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  the  buildings  would  conform  with 
the  Act.  an  interview  seemed  needless. 

Mr.  Collbran  :  The  plans  were  submitted  and 
passed  before  I  began  to  build. 

Mr.  Leete  handed  some  plans  up  to  the  Bench, 
and  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  those 
plans  to  indicate  that  the  rooms  were  going  to  be 
used  as  living  rooms. 

Mr.  Leete,  resuming  his  statement,  said  that 
Mr.  Collbran  in  his  last  letter  asked  the  Borough 
Council  to  allow  his  caretakers  to  continue  occu¬ 
pation  until  1906,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  land  in  the  rear  on  which  he  could  build, 
and  thus  bring  the  rooms  into  conformity  with  the 
Act.  The  Public  Health  Committee,  however, 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  this 
state  of  things  to  continue. 

Referring  to  sub-clause  6  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Leete 
observed  that  the  rooms  might  be  said  not  to  be 
separately  occupied,  because  the  occupants 
rendered  service  to  the  people  above  ;  but  his  reply 
to  this  was  that  the  porters  did  not  occupy  a 
room  above  in  conjunction  with  the  rooms  below, 
and  so  came  under  the  sub-clause.  The  two 
underground  rooms  were  the  rooms  occupied  in 
conjunction. 

Chairman  :  The  mischief  is  done,  and  you  per¬ 
mitted  it.  The  magistrates  have  been  to  view 
the  premises,  and  the  moment  you  come  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  porters’  rooms 
you  land  on  the  first  floor.  This  must  have  been 
indicated  on  the  plans.  What  do  you  want 
defendant  to  do  ?  One  doesn’t  give  the  first 
floor  to  the  caretakers. 

The  Inspector  gave  evidence  as  to  finding  that 
the  rooms  did  not  comply  with  the  Act. 

Chairman  :  Why  did  you  go  just  then — after 
saying  nothing  for  nine  years  ? 

Mr.  Leete  :  The  first  plans  were  submitted  in 
1896.  There  was  nothing  on  them  to  indicate 
that  the  rooms  would  be  used  as  living  rooms. 

Mr.  Collbran  :  Those  plans  handed  up  by  Mr. 
Leete  are  merely  drain  plans.  Here  are  the  plans 
I  submitted,  and  the  rooms  are  plainly  marked 
as  “  porters’  rooms.” 

Mr.  Leete  pointed  out  that  if  plans  had  been 
submitted  they  would  have  been  retained.  How, 
then,  came  Mr.  Collbran  to  be  possessed  of  them  ? 
The  Borough  Engineer,  to  whom  such  plans  were 
submitted,  was  ill,  and  if  his  evidence  was  required 
he  (Mr.  Leete)  would  have  to  ask  for  another 
adjournment. 

Dr.  Dudfield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  was 
called.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  rooms  did  not 
comply  with  the  Act. 

By  Chairman  :  There  had  been  no  infectious 
or  fatal  illness  since  the  rooms  had  been  occupied. 
The  rooms  were  stuffy  and  ill-ventilated. 

By  Mr.  Collbran  :  The  additional  ventilation 
put  in  did  not  remove  the  structural  deficiencies. 
The  ventilation  was  still  bad. 

Mr.  Collbran,  in  his  defence,  said  that  he  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Weaver,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and  the 
plans  were  passed.  He  (Mr.  Collbran)  was  as 
anxious  then  as  he  was  now  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  In  his  own  interests  he  submitted  the 
plans,  for  plans  were  easy  to  alter  and  buildings 
were  not.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “in  conjunction,”  if  the  rooms  above  did 
not  exist,  neither  would  the  rooms  below.  This 
forms  “  the  conjunction.” 

Chairman :  You  build  this  place  with  the 
determination  to  use  every  square  inch. 

Mr.  Collbran  :  Yes.  With  the  ground  rent  I 
have  to  pay  I  am  bound  to. 

Chairman  :  Why  do  you  not  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  because  they  have  power  to 
mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ? 

A  member  of  the  Bench  here  pointed  out  that 
the  porters  and  tenants  were  not  to  be  in  con¬ 
junction.  According  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
the  rooms  were  to  be  “  in  conjunction.” 

Mr.  Collbran  raised  another  point  in  his  own 
defence.  The  porters  were  servants  ;  they  made 
beds,  went  errands,  watered  plants,  etc. 

^Mr.  Leete  :  They  are  servants  of  Mr.  Collbran. 
This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  these 
porters  are  given  the  service  franchise.  As 
servants  of  the  tenants  they  would  not  be  entitled 
to  it. 

The  Bench  retired  to  consider,  and  on  resuming 
their  seats  the  Chairman  said  :  The  feeling  of  the 


Bench  is  that  they  must  put  the  construction  on 
the  Act  that  the  words  imply,  “  conjunction  with 
occupation  in  another  part  of  the  house,”  and  do 
away  with  the  idea  of  service.  There  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  point  to  mitigation,  and  we  know 
the  Borough  Council  do  not  desire  a  vindictive 
fine.  There  are  three  summonses,  with  a  penalty 
of  11.  a  day,  and  this  equals  a  fine  of  3 l. 

Mr.  Collbran  said  that  the  porters  were  sleeping 
in  the  flats  above,  and  had  been  ever  since  the 
point  was  raised.  ,  ^ 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  but 
as  they  were  not  sleeping  upstairs  when  the 
summonses  were  issued  he  must,  on  the  point  of 
law,  impose  the  fine  of  3 l. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

20,498  of  1904. — J.  Shaw:  A  Smoke  Preventer 
and  Fuel  Economiser  for  Domestic  Fire  Grates. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  baffle  composed  of  fire¬ 
clay,  or  fire-clay  and  asbestos,  to  be  p'aced  at  the 
entrance  of  the  flue  in  a  domestic  fireplace, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  register  plate  in  a 
register  grate.  The  baffle  is  made  about  the 
size  of  the  opening,  and  constructed  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  on  it, 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  draught.  The 
asbestos  and  fire-clay  become  incandescent  from 
the  action  of  the  flame,  increasing  heat  and 
preventing  smoke. 

21,887  of  1904. — W.  E.  Catesby,  J.  T.  Uatesby, 
and  A.  G.  Catesby  :  Linoleum,  Carpets,  and 
Other  Similar  Floor  Coverings. 

This  relates  to  means  for  matching  the  comers  of 
borders  for  floor  coverings,  consisting  of  a  corner 
square  of  similar  material  bearing  a  design 
adapted  to  turn  the  pattern  of  said  border  round 
said  corners,  so  that  said  pattern  continues 
throughout  said  border  and  matches  at  the 
comers. 

21,938  of  1904. — T.  Jackson  :  Furnace  Brick  for 
Use  at  the  Tops  and  Fronts  of  Furnaces. 

This  relates  to  a  furnace  brick,  consisting  of  a 
refractory  body  part,  with  or  without  a  moulded - 
in  central  tube,  and  a  longitudinal  bonding  bolt 
or  pin  carrying  extended  end-plates  or  washers, 
which  are  clamped  against  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  said  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disintegration 
or  separation  of  the  pieces  of  the  brick  in  the 
event  of  the  same  splitting  or  fracturing  under 
the  influence  of  heat. 

24,386  of  1904. —  R.  Stanley:  Combined 

Apparatus  for  Grinding  or  Crushing,  Washing, 
and  Separating  Ores. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  treatment  of 
ores,  comprising  rolls  between  which  the  material 
is  reduced  to  ajjdarsely  ground  condition,  finishing 
rolls  adapted  to  allow  only  a  thin  layer  of  material 
to  pass  between  them,  a  travelling  belt  of  gauze 
underneath  the  finishing  rolls  to  catch  the 
material  falling  therefrom,  means  of  any  kind 
for  forcing  the  crushed  material  through  the 
gauze  into  a  trough  below  same,  means  for  re¬ 
distributing  the  material  that  cannot  pass 
through  the  gauze  to  the  finishing  rolls  for  re 
grinding. 

24,646  of  1904. — T.  W.  Rickson  :  Fireproof  Walls 
and  Partitions. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  fireproof  wall  or 
partition  constructed  of  sections  or  slabs,  having 
chambers  or  cells,  horizontal  dovetail  recesses 
along  each  face,  a  longitudinal  recess  along  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  thereof,  and  vertical  end 
slots. 

24,662  of  1904. — P.  M.  Justice  (E.  C.  Hoop)  : 
Binders  or  Securing  Means  for  Scaffolding  and 
the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  binder  for  scaffolding 
and  the  like,  comprising  a  plate  adapted  to 
engage  the  pole  or  the  like,  and  a  chain  or  chains 
adapted  to  be  passed  around  a  pole  or  the  like, 
and  to  be  secured  to  the  plate  at  two  points,  the 
means  for  securing  at  least  one  of  the  points 
being  capable  of  receiving  and  holding  any  part 
of  the  chain. 

24,804  of  1904. — J.  W.  Witter  :  Apparatus  for 
Cooling  the  Air  in  Rooms  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  air-cooling  apparatus  for  rooms, 
comprising  a  plurality  of  air  passages,  each  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  substantially  straight  side  or  wall 
and  one  wall  corrugated  or  fluted  with  long, 
gradual,  easy  curves,  means  for  driving  the  air 
through  said  passages,  and  means  for  refrigerating 
the  walls  of  said  passages. 

26,566  of  1904. — G.  J.  Whitfield  .  Mechanism 
for  Operating  Window  Sashes. 

This  relates  to  a  mechanism  for  operating  window 
sashes,  consisting  essentially  of  the  employment 
of  spring-controlled  pulleys,  around  which  the 
connecting  cords  are  coiled  with  ratchet  and 
pawl-controlling  mechanism  actuated  by  a 
rocking  shaft  and  cords. 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 

be  made. 
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Revolving  Cowls'  i, 
the  like.  ' 

This  invention  Mnsi,w  . 
bodies  of  oil  boxes  for  revolvi 
,fc"m  ™  on. 

the  revolving  spindle,  ami  fa 
..h  steel  or  other  ntet.1 dun 
to  work  upon. 

2,448 


This 

like 

the 


tors 
for  . 
with 


•  ■*•*0  Of  1905.— A  W.trn 
Sanitary  Pipes  ^ 
his  invention  relataito^.J* 
... 

further  outwards  th,„ 

result  being  to  f. 

agapUMt,alS0,Shapi"«,h»«S?5 

a  gap  is  leit  in  it«  circumferonr*  «L  . 
extended  portion  of  the 
or  thereabouts,  the  end  of  the  1 '  **! 
thus  formed  being  adapted  to  S,  j 
interior  of  the  socket  if  anotCSil 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  true  invert.  J 
wise  satisfactory  joint  when  the  S ■ 
laid  in  position. 


tittine  I 


IJ  Uttlilbl  ; 


c  cmcreie-Uatf.fommn  uA 
This  relates  to  [conerete-fomim- ? 
comprising  an  overhead  trackX  ^ 
without  a  turntable  construct*'*! 
moulding  bos  suspended  from  said 
adapted  to  travel  thereon,  and  iMau  , 
ing  said  moulding  box. 


- —  - tu  a  sast)  which  1 

hung  on  cords  with  balance  weights  in  a. 
way,  can  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning, 
purposes.  The  sash  is  made  in  two  h,* 
outer  part  or  frame  being  hung  on  oj Z 
ordinary  sash  or  balancs  weight,, 
frame  which  carries  the  glass  To  muJ 
sashes  or  frames  weathertight  small  mo™ 
made  on  the  one  and  beads  on  the  other  i 
the  frames  are  together,  and  used  aj  one 
disengage  when  the  screws  ars  released 


4,346  of  1905.— J.  Edwards  :  IocUm  \ 
This  relates  to  a  lock  bolt,  operated  bv  a  lev  f 
bitts  fitting  into  teeth  in  the  top  of'it.c  bjtto 
bolt  and  the  bottom  of  the  top  boh,  hitjjff 
levers  and  releasing  the  teeth  from  tie  pm 
bolt,  pulling  the  bolts  back  sinml^usi?, 
the  turning  of  the  key. 


7,701  of  1905.-0.  S.  Smith:  bmm  u 
Slabs  for  same. 

This  consists  of  a  slab  for  lavatories,  made  t 
highly -glazed  fireclay,  white  or  other  «iour,  &r 
made  with  back  and  ends  in  one  pine,  at 
having  a  separate  basin  held  up  by  brack*' 
against  an  opening  in  the  slab. 


10,702  of  1905.— J.  Soss  :  Hinges. 

This  relates  to  a  hinge  composed  of  two  simi 
yoke-shaped  frames  or  supports,  baling  oor 
sponding  openings  in  their  corresponding  aid 
and  segmental  swinging  plates  or  uiemh 
pivoted  within  said  openings  adjacent  to  j: 
corresponding  sides  thereof,  the  said  segmea. 
swinging  plates  or  members  being  crossed,  a 
the  segmental  swinging  member  pivoted  in  j 
frame  or  support,  being  extended  into  J 
adapted  to  turn  and  swing  freely  within  the  otl 
and  means  for  guiding  the  movement  otjf 
members  in  said  frames  or  supports,  anq  j. 
limiting  the  same. 

11,381  of  1906. — VV.  Peel:  Constnttm  of  6 
and  Hinges  therefor. 

This  relates  to  a  gate,  consisting  of  an  arm 
ment  of  a  pivoted  vertical  rail  or  rails,  to  act 
side  thrust  against  nuts  or  the  like  on  a  tie> 
formed  with  a  hinge  part,  and  thereby  A- 
municating  tensional  strains  to  the  gudgeon,  K 


736  of  1905—  R.  Kaye  and  E,  Euiiot 
Latches  and  Striking  Plates  for  Holding 
Doors  in  the  Closed  Position. 
is  invention  relates  to  latches  and  sttflr 
lies  for  holding  swing  doors  m  the  closed  6 
n,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  e  Men 
iking  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  >mngj* 
3  instantaneously  held  in  the  closed  pom 

wever  hard  the  door  may  be  . . S  »  ■' 

her  direction. 

,960  of  1905. — A.  Hibibt:  Sal  Smit 
Water-Closets  and  the  like.  f 

119  relates  to  an  hygienic  pad  or  bM  fonj 
isetB  and  like  seats,  conButmg  of 
,nt  wherein  the  sheets  are  each  pro'll 
tongue  to  permit  of  easily  ten*™! 
d  tongues  being  impregnated  with  rnmli 


361  of  1904.— D.  D.  SfcBmi  CM f 

f  Subaqeous  Tunnels. 


October  28,  1905.] 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  3.— By  Skardon,  Sons,  &  Hosking 
(at  Plymouth). 

ftouth.  Devon.— 1  to  7,  Elliot-ter.,  and  21, 

llot-Bt.,  f.  (in  one  lot) .  £15,000 

i  Queen's  Gate-villas,  and  1,  Queen’s  Gate- 

news,  f .  1 ,400 

!,  Queen’s  Gate-ter.,  f .  810 

!S,  We3tweli-st.  (Temple-chambers),  f„ 

yj,  1007 .  1,900 

B&lscd  Monachorum,  Devon. —  “Higher 

Eellingtown  Farm,”  20  a.  lr.  30  p.,  f .  1,800 

{  October  12.— By  J.  W.  Florance  (at 
Birmingham). 

TRibam,  Denbigh. — The  Island  Green  Brewery, 

•nth  twenty-two  tied  houses  and  other 

■  property  adjoining,  f.  and  1.  (in  one  lot) _  73,600 

October  17— By  Anscombe  &  Ringland. 
ft  John’s  Wood.— 37,  New-st.,  11. t.  22  yrs., 

M.  51.,  y.r.  387 .  280 

|  By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

nenwell. — 406,  St.  John-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs. 

gj.  10/.,  e.r.  70; .  330 

Bisjton,— 7, 9,  and  11,  Frome-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

gj.  20/.,  w.r.  1101.  10s . . .  550 

i  By  Rd.  Rowbotham  &  Co. 

Httmian-road.— 120  and  122,  Brewery-rd., 

W  It.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  127.,  w.r.  1637.  8s .  980 

By  Fredk.  Warman. 

I  Ifeury  Park.— 25,  Digby-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

|  it,  y.r.  427 .  400 

paham.— West  Green-rd.,  “  Ascot  Louge,” 

!w.27  yrs.,  g.r.  117.,  p .  490 

p.— 6,  7,  9,  and  11,  Munster-rd..  u.t.  76 

g.r.  347.,  y.r.  1447 .  1  non 

HCrondace-rd,,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  77.,  e.r.  427. 

_ peHill. — 1,  Woodquest-av.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

f  St, e.r.  557 . . 

Ifjtatone,— 24,  Poppleton-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

[  5/,  6s.  3d.,  e.r.  407 . 

I  ByFAREBROTHER,  ELLIS,  &  CO.  (at 
■  Pontefract), 

ray  Fryston,  Yorks. — The  Wheldale  Wood 
I  lias  Lime  Works, -also  “  Wheldale  Lodge,” 

I  166  a.  1  r.  32  p.,  f . . 

to  of  Fryston-pk.,  with  the  “  Keeper’s 

I  House,"  162  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f . .... 

Ito  plots  of  land,  3  a.  2  r.  13  p.,  f . 

ftae  enclosures,  13  a.  2  r.  10  p„  f . . 

IMold  com  mill  and  5  a.  2  r.  17  p.,  y.r.  307. 

October  18. — By  E.  Horne. 
nond  Hill.— 54,  Rosemont-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  467. 

,  By  Ernebx  Owers. 

•ead.— 30,  Platts-la.,  f.,  e.r.  757 . 

By  Oroill,  Marks,  <fc  Barley. 
mk.  — 24,  Tooley-st.  (The  “Mitre 
nrem  ),  and  14,  Duke-st.,  f.,  y.r.  1407.  . .  4,000 

Duke-st,  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  607 .  1,220 

By  Prioe,  Arrow,  &  Taylor. 
rwT6’  wilkins0n'st-’  u-fc-  68  yrs.,  g.r.  67., 

By  0.  P.  Whiteley. 
toI. — Southampton-st.,  f.g.r.  207.,  rever- 

iin  73  yrs . 

0 184  (even),  Southampton-st.,  f..  w.r. 


By  T.  B.  Westaoott. 

Camden  Town.— 6,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  254  yrs.. 

g.r.  nil,  w.r.  527 .  £250 

29.  Jeffrey-st.,  u.t.  4£  yrs.,  g.r.  57.  5s.,  w.r'. 

63‘-  Is .  110 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental'; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum :  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  g.r.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


1,545 

1,150 


Sfnthampton-sV.  ‘(smithy),'  f.',  y.r.' 607.' ! ! 

(®ven)i  Southampton-st.,  f„  y.r. 

i218  (even),  and  216a,  Southampton-st. 

yj.  1367 . . . .  2  170 

ampton-st.,  f.g.r.  187.,  reversion  in  26 


»%*** (s-)-  ::::::  1,245 

,2"  2W-.  reversion  in  33  yrs . 

jus  and  128,  Harris-st.,  f.,  w.r.  677.  12s. 

.  “S'  rents  477.,  reversion  in  32  and 

ft  9g£‘  reversion  in  75  yrs. 


j210  (even),  Southampton-st.  (s.), 

lia8  ^n.*’  Harris-st!,’ f.’  w.r!  '2887. 12a'. 
Fry's-ct.,  f.g.r.  117.,  reversion  in 

tom- Eyass  <S  T.  I.  DEMOS  (at  ” 
WUlesden). 

-Yewfleld-rd.,  10  freehold  building 

■nulbeL19-AYBy  H-  J-  Buss  &  Sons. 

B^-bB.  Aldemey-rd.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  287.  12s. 
Buxton-rd!,  f.  w.r.  317.  4s.  . . 

Pf  -rd.,  f„  w.r.  287.  12s . 

Selby-street,  f.,  w.r.  357. 2s‘. 
”•'59, 61,  and  63,  Usher-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1047. 

bn  1  By  Tl  P-  DEASON. 
K.5Snnaught-rd-’  u-t‘ 71i  yra” 
L™.  Edwin  Evans. 
p»veland-rd.,  f.g.  rents  437.,  reversion 

J' rents  437.,  reversion  in  54  yrs'.! ! 


2,150 

2,100 


390 

280 

290 

435 

1,060 


1,135 

1,445 


0, — ij  T)', .  -y-a,  ion  m- HA  it  U, 

VS 

27  yrs-  g-r* 

Bewington.— i5o,  Aibion-rd.  (s  j,  f„ 
^“•rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r!  67.,  y.r.' 307. 
V^45SEer8  &  SON. 

1201.,  y.r.65?.  8t0n'st-  (s->- u-t- 26  yre-, 

rlr-telu A’ &  w-  Tharp. 

Bv V'ri  PDey'green-  c->  w.r.  277,  6s.  . . 

k,  Suffolk*  Saxinundham). 

S  SAHornbd°wEr  &  Flower. 
‘'•^!l?i^chard-rd”  u-‘-  96  yre- 

^4yi0RpBI8*H^LEY. . 

Faroe-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  407 . 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  ootober  27. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — Annual  General  Meeting  and  first  meeting  of 
the  Incorporated  Institution.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  on 
“  Sanitary  Building  Construction  (Advanced).”  7  p.m. 

The  Auctioneers'  Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom  (In¬ 
corporated).— 1 The  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  to  be 
held  at  6,  Whitehall-court,  London,  S.W.,  at  7.45  p.m., 
when  the  inaugural  address  will.be  delivered  by  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Boyton. 

Saturday,  October  28. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— 
Visit  to  the  new  Hearts  of  Oak  offices,  Euston-road, 
N.W.  2.45  p.m. 

Monday,  October  30. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  "  Sani¬ 
tary  Appliances.”  7  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  on 
“A  Cruise  with  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights,” 
illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  1. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on 
“  Details  of  Plumbers’  Work.”  7  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — • 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Mr.  Alfred  Dobrde  on 
“  Japanese  Sword  Blades.”  4  p.m. 

i  Thursday,  November  2. 

London  Institution.— Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  on 
“  Art  and  Humour,”  illustrated.  6  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Conversazione,  to  be  held 
at  No.  18,  Tufton-street. 

Friday,  November  3. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  on 
“Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting.”  7  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Presidential  address 
by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  entitled  “  The  Problem  of  the  Gas 
Turbine.”  8  p.m. 


BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

£isSS“.::;;::::  1 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per’ton 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  ’  ” 

Note.  The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  *  of  V  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  lime  . 11s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

eons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  djperft.  cute. 

uo.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  i  8J 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
-Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
T” —  ™ 


Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico 
-Ancaster  in  blocks. 


24 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


from  the  Office  to  residents _ „  _ _ 

*t  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPA 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India.  China. 
Ce.vlon,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed 
The  Publisher  of  "  The  Builder,”  Catherine-street.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


Greenshill  ,,  .  l  io  " 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  ” 

Red  Corseliill  „  ...  2  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  0 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super., 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 
(random  sizes) .  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  o  74 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ” 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super.. 

o  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  so  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  .  1  9. 

2  in.  self-faced  random 


.  0  5 


s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  18  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  apd 

Grizzles .  14  0  ,,  „ 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Flettons .  17  0  ,,  at  railway  dep6t. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  ,,  „ 

Headers .  11  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers .. .  16  0  0  ,  ,  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

plays,  Cham- 

f erred,  Squints..  20  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  00  ,,  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cliam- 

ferred.  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

econd  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  tlian  best. 


Hop  ton  Wool  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

„  .  rly.  dep6t. 

>.  ,1  ,,  6  m.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 
„  .  rly.  depot. 

>>  >>  ,,  3  m.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

»  >.  »  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „  „ 

SLATES. 

In.  In.  £  g.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r .  d. 

20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20x10  first  quality,,  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. . .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz.  ‘ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz. 

Bost  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  .57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do. .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  . 3  11 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .. 


Do.  Ornamental  do! 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles  .  .. 
Best  “  Rosemary 
plain  tiles . 


51  9  per  1000 
54  6  „ 

4  1  per  doz. 
3  8  „ 


brand 

.  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  1000 

o.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

o.  Ornamental  do . .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  Operdoz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals  .-  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  ...15  0  0 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9  .  13  0  0  ... .  14  0  0 

Battens .-  best  2§  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and 3  in. by  7 in.  and 8 in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6...  0  10  u  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals:  seconds .  1  0  0 less thn best. 

Battens  :  seconds .  0  10  0  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  ...  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10  0  ...  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

3  in . ,.. .  10  0  „ 

PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  on  page  459. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINtiie^j 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Desjpm# 

,ie 

•CENTRAL  PUB.  LIBRARY  BUILD..  MARE-ST. 
•NEW  SECONDARY  SCHL.  &  TECHNICAL  INST. 

Hackney  Borough  Council  . 

50,  30,  and  20  guineas  . 

.  -Vo  4«l. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Shield’s-road  Sewer,  Motherwell 

Depot.  Milton-road  . •  •  •  • . 

50,000  5-in.  Karriwood  Paving-blocks  ••••••■• 

50,000  6-in.  Creosoted  English  Beechwood  Pav.-blocks 

Road-making,  Grantham-road  . 

Dam  at  Glenlivet  Distillery  ......  v  . . . 

Ironmongery,  Tools,  Builder  s  Materials,  etc . 

Cast-iron  Sleeper  Pots  . 

CoUeoting  Tank  at  Rodney  Stoke,  near  Cheddar  .... 

Underground  Lavatories,  etc.,  Market-place . 

Street  Works,  Clarke-street,  etc.,  Ely . 

Pennon-hill  Widening,  etc.  Llancarfan  . 

400  yds.  of  Kerbing  in  Whitchurch  Village . 

100  yds.  of  Drainage,  Whitchurch. ... . . . . . . . 

Altera,  etc.,  Christchurch  Chapel,  Llandrindod  Wells 

*WAREHOTJSEC1NEW  BRIDGE-ST.,  NEWCASTLE 
Engine-house,  Boiler-house,  Dwelling-house,  Appleby 
ivr — .  id r.  ^ minin ^  TTiDrrv  T.andinir  at  Knot  End 


Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Stowmarket  IJ.D.C . .  •  •  • 

Manchester  Paving  Committee 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation  ." 


Bromley  Borough  Council  . . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  etc.,  Railway  Co. 


Street  U.D.C . 

Huddersfield  Corporation . 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C.  . . 


do. 


do. 


H,U21IlC-liUliaC,  OJUUDI-UW'WV,  ^  - - 'P - ,  '  i 

New  Bulking  adjoining  Ferry  Landing  at  Knot  End 

Bookstacking  for  Library . .  . . 

Stands,  Tables,  Desks,  etc.,  for  Library  .. 

•FENCING  A  NEW  ASYLUM,  NR.  COLCHESTER 
Elec.  Light.,  etc.,  Scottish  Temperance-bldgs.,  Belfast 
School,  Bradfleld,  near  Manningtree  ..  .. ..... 

Drain,  36  yds.  in  length.  Duke-street,  Bildeston 
Electric  Wiring  and  Fittings,  Stamford  Park  Schools 
Bacterial  Sewage  Purification  Works,  etc. 

500  toils  of  Blue  Quartzite  Macadam  .... .  ■  •  •  -  -  - 

•EXTENSIONS  toADBASTON  COUNCIL  SCHOOL 
Plumber  Work  for  Water  Supply,  Tomachlaggan  Schl. 
•MAKING-UP  AND  PAVING  DELAWARE-ROAD. . 

Sewerage  Works,  North  Finchley . 

Twenty-five  Houses,  Barrett-street,  Cwmparc . 

Formation  of  Roads,  etc.,  Cwmparc  ••••••••••■• :  •  • : 

7  miles  Cast-iron  Pipes,  etc.  (Catnne  Water  Extension) 
Extension,  etc.,  of  Subway  at  Hospital,  Horton-lane 
Alterations  to  Workhouse  Buildings,  Bensham  .... . . 

•ERECTION  OF  FOUR  COTTAGES  AT  TAPLOW  . . 
Galvanised  Wrought-iron  Shingle  Bins,  etc . 

Reconstruction,  etc.,  of  Works,  Hunslet . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Deri  Council  School  ... - - . . - - 

Offices,  Tank,  Ventilators,  etc.,  Cowbndge  Council  Sch. 

Sewerage,  etc..  Works,  Station-lane  ••■•••••• . 

•JARRAH  WOOD  FENCE  AT  BRAINTREE  . 

•WIDENING  ROADS,  ETC . 

Making-up  Broomfleld-lane,  Hale . . . 

Six  Hand-fired  Marine  Type  Boilers,  etc . 

Covered  Reservoirs,  Honor  Oak  ......  •  •  •  •  . . 

Roadworks,  part  of  Boveney-road,  Forest  Hill . 

County  Hall,  Tralee  . . . 

Corrugated  Iron  Isolation  Hospital . . . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Council  School,  Grosmont . 

•NEW  POST  OFFICE,  CANTERBURY . 

Widening  Road,  South-road . 

Widening  Road,  North-road . -••••-•• 

•EREC.  OF  SCHOOLS,  DERBY-RD.,  GLOUCESTER 
Infirmary  and  Norses’  Home  at  Workhouse  .... .... 

•EREC.  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILDGS.,  TWEEDY- RD. 
•NEW  INFTS.’  COUNCIL  SCHL.  at  WALL  HEATH 
Erecting  Five  Houses  and  Pulling  Down  Old  Buildings 

Draining  Property  in  Thorner  . -  • 

Electrical  Plant,  Hotel  Majestic,  Harrogate 
Warbery  at  Six  Bells  Colliery,  Aberbeeg. . . 


Congregational  Chapel . 

Easingwold  R.D.C . 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition . 

Consett  Iron  Co . 

North-Eastern  Railway  . 

Brumby  and  Frodingham  U.D.C.  . 

Fleetwood  U.D.C . 

Bristol  Libraries  Committee  . 


do. 


Essex  County  Lun.  Asy.  Visit.  Com. 


Essex  Ed.  Com. — Tendering  Ad.Com. 

Cosford  R.D.C . 

Cheshire  O.C . 

May  bole  Town  Council . 

Bexhill  Corporation . 

Staffordshire  C.C . 

Kirkmichael  School  Board . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Finchley  U.D.C . 

Parc  Isaf  Building  Club . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Engineer  to  the  Company,  Buchanan-street  Station,  Glasgow 
H.  G.  Bishop,  Architect,  Bury-street,  Stowmarket 
Chief  Clerk,  Highways  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


do. 


City  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

C.  C.  Doig,  C.E.,  Elgin . . . 

Municipal  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  . .  . 

T.  W.  Wood,  Gloucester  House,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,’  E.C  I 
do. 

A.  P.  I.  Catterell,  Engineer,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol  . 

Borough  Engineer,  1,  Peel-street,  Huddersfield . .  .  .  .  . 

J.JIoldcn,  Surveyor,  20,  Park-place,  Cardiff . 

do.  . 

do. 


do.  | 

(K  81 


do. 


do. 


Rhys  Jones,  Secretary,  Trefecia  House,  Llandrindod  Wells  . 

Fairbank  &  Son,  Engineers,  Lendal-chambers,  York  . 

W.  Hume,  52,  Quarry-street,  Hamilton . 

C.  E.  Oliver,  Architect  to  Company,  Consett . .  . 

Company’s  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . ,  , 
A.  Atkinson,  C.E.,  Brigg  . 

E.  Frobisher,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fleetwood . 

H.  P.  Adams,  Architect,  28,  Wobum-place,  Russell-square,  London 

do. 

County  Architect,  Chelmsford . 

J.  Woodside,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Ocean-buildings,  Belfast . j 

F.  Wliitmore,  County  Architect,  Duke-strect,  Chelmsford  . 

A.  Newman,  Clerk,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk . 

J.  Ifowarth,  Education  Offices,  Market -street,  Aitrinchaw . 

J.  Sturrock,  Engineer,  65,  King-street,  Kilmarnock  . 

G.  Ball,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bexhill  . 

Graham  Balfour,  Education  Offices,  Stafford  . 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Tomintoul,  N'.B . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Church  End,  Finchley . 

Park  Hotel,  Cwmparc  . 


Kilmarnock  District  Committee  . 

Bradford  Guardians . 

Gateshead  Guardians . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Islington  Borough  Council  . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Messrs.  C.  &  E.  Roberts  . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

do. 

Feathers  tone  U.D.C . 

Essex  Education  Committee  . . . 

South  Mims  R.D.C . 

Hale  U.D.C . 

Bradford  Electricity  Committee. . . . 

Metropolitan  Water  Board . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council . 

Kerry  C.C . 

Visit.Com.,Salop  &  Montgomery  Asy. 
Monmouthshire  Educa.  Committee. . 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Gower  R.D.C . 

do. 

Gloucester  Education  Council . 

East  Preston  Guardians  . 

Bromley  Borough  Council  . 

Staffs.  Education  Committee . 


do. 


Shaw  &  Morton,  Engineers,  224,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow . | 

F.  Holland,  Engineer,  11,  Parkinson’s-ch.,  Hustlergate,  Bradford 
Newcombe  &  Newcombe,  Archts.,  89,  Pilgrim-st.,  N’castle-on-Tyne  5 

Engineer,  Reading  Station  . 

J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Uppei -street,  N. 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford  Green  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

J.  B.  Fraser,  Architect,  8,  Park-square,  Leeds . 

T.  M.  Franklen,  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff  . 


F.  B.  Rothera,  Engineer,  District  Council  Offices,  Feathers  tone.. .. 

John  Gleave,  Hollywood,  Braintree  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  40,  High-street,  Barnet . •  ••  - 

T.  Blagbum,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashley-road,  Hale,  Cheshire 
Electricity  Offices,  Whitaker-buildings,  Victoria-square,  Bradford 

District  Engineer,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  8.E . 

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford. . . . 

P  M  Quinlan,  County  Council  Chambers,  Courthouse,  Tralee  .... 

a’  T  Davis,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Shirehall,  Shrewsbury . 

A.  Swash,  Architect,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Newport . 

Postmaster,  Canterbury  . 

H.  J.  Ind,  Clerk,  Church-street,  Swansea  . 

do. 

J  F.  Trew,  Architect,  Station-road,  Gloucester . 

A.  SheHey,  Clerk,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton.. . 

F.  R.  Atkinson,  Architect,  8,  Sackville-street,  . . 

Foster,  Wood,  &  Awdry,  Architects,  3o,  Parx-street,  Bristol.. 

J.  Richardson,  M.T.C.E.,  Savile  Est.  Office,  E.  Parade-chbrs.,  Lt  d. 

Lee,  8,  Bloomsbury-square,  London,  . . 

J.  Lancaster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Blaina,  Mon . 


,\QV,  10 


V' 

Nov,  It  j 

Nof'  IS! 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  0) 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

I  Durham  Education  Authority  .... 
London  C.C. . 

100/.  each . . . 

200/.  per  annum . 

October  28,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  from  page  457. 

WOOD  ( continued ). 

Building  Wood  (continued).  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d. 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 

Joinehs’  Wood.  At  pier  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2|in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Secondyellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

llin .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
.  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 


LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

'  '  £  s.  d. 


50  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10 
3  0  0 
3  15 


25  0  0 
23  0 
18  0 

20  0  0 
19  0 
14  10  0 


22  10 
19  10  0 

15  0 

17  0  0 

16  0  0 
12  10  0 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  17  10  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  18  0  0 

Soil  pipe  .  20  10  0 

Compo  pipe . 20  10  0 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague 
Silesian 


ton  31  15  0 
31  10  0 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  ]b.  0  0  11 

Inin  ,,  .  nin 

Copper  nails  . . 


Tin — English  Ingots  . 

Solder— Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 
15  oz.  thirds 
,,  fourths 
21  07..  thirds 


0  0  11  . 

0  0  10  . 
0  0  11  . 
0  1  5J. 
0  0  7. 
0  0  8J  . 
0  0  91. 


.  11  0  0 


.  11  0  0 


15  10 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0 
20  0 


fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

!  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

>•  21  oz.  . 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

f  ::  ;;  ;; 


3d. 

4gd. 

3gd. 

5|d. 


2Jd. 

2Jd. 


Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  hi!  13  10  0 
3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

_  „  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  x  „ 

YeHow  Pine-First,  regular  sizes  ;44  0  <0  upwards. 

n-Wnents  . rk‘3&  0  0 

v  regular  sizes  . .  33  0  0  ” 

'ellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Pine-Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

barge,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  ...  0  -3 

Small  ,,  ,f  .  0  2  6  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  .  .  .  0  5 

wy  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

. . .  0  0  8  ...  0  0 

lav  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 
tasco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...0  0  9.  0  1 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

.  0  1  6  ...  0  2 

lay  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  10  ...  0  1 

per  load  .  17  0  0  ...  22  0  . 

imencan  Whitewoocl  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  n  5  1 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

.•“t--: . ,, . . .  0  13  6  ...  0  17  1 

1  m-  by  1  m.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  n  14  0  0  ,0  . 

U  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

.  ow  0  1  0  1 

1  in.  bv  7  m.  wlnfo  t,1o VW-./-1  .. . . ,i 

0  12  0  ...  0  14  < 

0  12  6  ...  0  15  ( 


„  ,  OILS,  &c. 

haw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums  . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  iu  pipes  . 

in  barrels  . 

in  drums  . 

Turpentine  in  barrels . 

„  iu  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per 'ton 
Red  Lead,  Dry 

Be^-  Innseed  Oil  putty . '  per  cwt. 

.  per  barrel  1  12 


Stockholm  Tar  . 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish 
Palo  Copal  Oak 
Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak 
Fine  Extra  Hint  Church  Oak 
Superfine  llarH'di 

Churches  . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 
Fine  Pale  Maple 
Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal 
Extra  Pale  French  Oil 
Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish 
White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 
Brunswick  Black 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish 


Lryuig  Oak,  for  seats  of 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d, 
0  8 
0  10 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 
1  1 
0  18  0 
1  4 
0  12 
(i  10  6 
0  16  0 


uiaitut-u  . . . 

Uui-by  7  iu.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

by  7  in.  yeiiow,  matched 

ana  bailed  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 
jiSfSwMte  "  ”  °  14  0 

•w- by  7  iii 


0  15  0 


0  10  0 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d”i 


0  12  9 
per  square  less  than  7  in. 


0  13 
0  18  0 
0  11 
0  15  0 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
:B,,|u  q.  ,  T  .  Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Jectionf  J°lsts’  ordiuary  £  s.  d. 

g-  ‘  8  °  - 

^Compound  staneiiions' ’"!" !!!  9  7  6 

LpS?1  aiK-i  Channels,  ordi- 

.  I  15  »  ...  8  15  0 

8  °  °  ■'  8  10  ° 
ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Summon  Bars  „  s-  •£  s 

«2,,Tc”TOB'"i  so«i  ~  811 
s9156  S 

"  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  — 

^  Iron  Black- S’  accordin&  to  size  and  gaiige.) 

{**"«*  **■  to  a>* .  910  0 

;;  ge . 1010  0  _ 

e‘  00 .  14  0  0  ...  _ 

22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  _ 

^i«"'»i™t?2Sea“t\beaV4Hjr  l 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  — 

teS&wSfttSr-' 19  "  0  -  - 

„  1  lzes  6  ft.i Lo  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  ...  _ 

„  ”  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ...  _ 

tef46,tey2,i: 15  5  0  ■  - 

1, 3 in  *  'A.  26S .  14  15  0  ..;  — 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  thiB 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  tbe  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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iA?i?  NB^.S  (N.B.).-For  cast-iron  and  fireclay  sewers 
m  the  western  district,  for  the  Town  Council  Air  T  p 
Surveyor^-0118'1  Survcyor’  Bo'ness-  Quantities  '  by 

R.  Kilpatrick  . .  £639  4  6  |  W.  Mitchell  & 

J.  Adams  &  Co.  597  1  2  Son  . £433  10  5 

J.  McKerracher  467  15  3  Jipps  &  Sudden  418  2  4 
|  Baikie  &  Peattie  405  2  8 

BOTCHESTON  — For  erecting  a  Council  school,  etc 
for  the  Leicestershire  County  Council  Education  Com- 

XStlite:-”114’  arCl’“Crt'  *  “**1  c™"- 


2fd.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 

3Jd. 


H.  Herbert  & 

Son  . £1,100 

A.  J.  Wileman  1,090 
W.  F.  Harding  1,089 
Bradshaw 

Bros .  1,061 

N.  Dilks  -  1,042 

Bentley*  Co.  1,011 

E.  Fox .  994 

W.  Hanson  . .  970 

E.  Orton  ....  964 

Bowies  &  Son  963 

Corah  &  Son  955 


0  0 


W.  Moss  .... 
Haskani, 
Rudkin,  & 

Beck . 

G.  F.  Mason 
T.  Herbert  . . 
J.  C.  Kellett 
*  Son  .... 
B.  Shipman 
Griffin  jBros., 
Hugglescote* 
J.  Cole . 


870  12  5 


BRISTOL.— For  constructing  a  culvert  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  boundary  walls,  etc.,  at  Eastville  Workhouse,  for 
the  Guardians.  Mr.  T.  J.  Scoones,  engineer,  10,  Orchard- 
street,  Bristol 


Nina; 


^8,3 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1007.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDARE. — For  erecting  sixty-one  houses,  for  the 
Gadlys  Uchaf  Building  Club  : — 

Per  House.  Per  House. 

E.  Davies . £265  10  I  L.  Davies  . £245  0 

D.  T.  Davies  ....  259  10  W.  F.  &  LI.  Price .  231  0 

D.  Pees  .  258  0  T.  W.  &  J.  Jenkins  224  10 

R.  Jones .  255  0 


J.  Browning  £1,728  0  0 
W.  &  J.  Ben¬ 
nett  ....  1,550  0  0 
J.  A.  Wood¬ 
ward  ....  1,475  0  0 
R.  H.  B. 

Neale,  Ltd.  1,416  0  0 

II.  H.  Forse  1,275  0  0 

H.  G.  Heard  1.263  7  0 

J.  Hatherley  1,247  0  0 


E.  Clark  & 

Sons  ....  £1,196  10  0 
Thatcher 

Bros .  1,182  15  6 

J.  Perkins  & 

Sons  -  1,140  0  0 

S.  Wood  . .  1,120  3  10 

E.  I,  o  v  e, 

Redland*.  1,109  0  0 


BRISTOL.— For  construction  of  culvert  and  erection 
of  boundary  wall,  etc.,  at  Eastville  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  T.  J.  Scoones,  engineer,  10,  Orchard- 
street,  Bristol : — 

J.  Browning  . £1,728  0  0 

W.  &  J.  Bennett  .  1,550  0  0 

.T.  A.  Woodward  . !  1,475  0  0 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd .  1,416  0  0 

H.  A.  Forse  .  1,275  0  0 

H.  G.  Heard  .  1,263  7.0 

J.  Hathcrly  .  1,247  0  0 

E.  Clark  &  Sons  .  1,196  10  0 

Thatcher  Bros .  1.182  15  6 

J.  Perkins  &  Son  .  1,140  0  0 

S.  Wood .  1.120  3  10 

E.  Love,  Bristol*  .  1,109  0  0 

BRITON  FERRY. — For  pulling  down  old  buildings, 
erection  of  new  power  boiler-house,  for  the  Cape  Copper 
Co.  Air.  J.  AI.  V.  AIouey-Kent,  engineer,  17,  Sloane- 
street,  London  : — 

H.  Billings . £1,027  |  W.  H. Michael*  Co.  £1,012 


EASTBOURNE.— For  erecting  a  fire  station  at  the 
side  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Grove-road,  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  P.  A.  Robson,  architect,  Palace-chambers, 
9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


M.  Hookham . £5,423 

W.  Burgess  .  5,354 

Norman  *  Burt  . . . .  5,195 

J.  Wood  &  Sons  . .  5,190 
Martin,  Wells,  *  Co.  5,150 
J.  Garrett  &  Son  . .  5,084 

Strange  &  Sons  ....  5,077 
E.  Cornwall  &  Sons  5,062 
Martin  .  5,050 


R.  Cook*  Sons....  £4,914 

F.  G.  Alinter .  4,912 

Miller  &  Selmes ....  4,847 

A.  J.  White  .  4.834 

J.  Longley  &  Co.  . .  4,768 
Peerless,  Dennis,  & 

Co.  ,Langney-road , 
Eastbourne*  ....  4,747 
Rowland  Bros .  4,659 


EASTBOURNE. — For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Town  Hall,. for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  William  Chapman 
Field,  Borough  Architect,  Eastbourne. 

Peerless,  Dennis,  *  Co . . . £543 

Al.  Hookham,  Springfield-road,  Eastbourne*  449 

GUILDFORD. — For  alterations  to  buildings,  under¬ 
pinning,  pile  driving,  and  reconstruction  of  roof,  for  the 
Guildford  Electricity  Supply  Co.  Mr.  J.  M.  V.  Moncy- 
Kent,  engineer,  17,  Sloane-street,  London : — 

Tribe  &  Robinson  . .  £328  |  Higlett  &  Hammond  £273 

HALBERTON.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
farmhouse  at  Halberton  Court,  Devon,  for  Mr.  R.  1’. 
Ehvorthy.  Mr.  William  Barrens,  architect,  Deepway, 
Tiverton  : — 


Tucker,  Parr,  & 

Pincott .  £1,651 

J.  Grater  &  Sons  1,524 
R.  Hill  &  Son  . .  1,440 
R.  Grater  &  Sons  1,438 
E.  Labdon  & 

Sons .  1,400 


S.  Manning - £1,195 

H.  Nott  &  Son  1,189 
Nicks  Bros., 
Bradni  nels, 
Cullompton*  .  1,135 


0 


HEREFORD.— For  alterations  to  premises  in  Eign- 
street,  for  Mrs.  Parker.  Air.  W.  E.  H.  Clarke,  architect 
and  surveyor;  Cathedral  Chambers,  Hereford  : — 

E.  J.  Davies  ....  £288  0  I  C.  Cooke . £204  0 

W.  Bolt .  270  0  W.  Powell  .  '^riO 

R.  Friend  .  260  0  E.  W.  Wilks  ....  193  0 

J.  C.  M.  Vaughan  220  0  (  Davies  *  Co.*. . . .  18 <  0 

[All  of  Hereford.]  i 

HUNSTANTON.  —  For  new  building  for  children 
(Convalescent  Home),  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  A.  Paul 
MacAIister,  architect,  20,  St.  Andrew’s-street,  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  — 


6,310 

6,253 

5,992 


F.  Giddings . .  £6,830  0  0 

Oak  Build¬ 
ing  Co . 

Read  &  Wild- 

bur  . 

Aledwell . . 

'.  Newton  . . 

J.  Cracknell  5,948 
Youngs  * 

Son  .  5,946 

Tash,  Lang¬ 
ley,*  Co...  5,899 
Redding  & 

Son  .  5,830 

J  G.  W.  Heath  5,813 


R.  Dye  ....  £5,762 
R.  Shanks . .  .5,695 
J.  Bridge- 
foot  &  Son  ‘5,650 
Willmatt  & 

Sons  -  5,636 

F.  Southgate  5,537 
F.  Anderson  5,370 
Clark  * 

Sons,  Cam¬ 
brige*  -  5,343 

Hipwell  & 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Co.'. 

,  D.  Grays  . 
0  0  1  J.  Guttridgc 


5,336 

5.270 

4.977 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  dairy  premises  at  the 
rear  of  No.  3,  Perry- vale,  Forest  Hill,  for  Messrs.  Edwards 
<fe  Sons.  Messrs!  Bingham  &  Broughton,  architects, 
Crofton  Park,  S.E. : —  „ 

A.  Black  &  Sons. .  £255  0  I  F.  Tingley . £208  0 

E.  C.  Christmas  . .  233  0  |  Bliss  Bros .  203  10 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  cables  and  electric  plant, 
through  tramways  route  from  Strand  to  the  "Angel,’ 
Islington,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Supply  of  Lotv-tension  Cables. 

Anchor  Cable  Co.,  Ltd . £4,141  5  4 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.. .  4,093  12  4 

British  Insulated  &  Helsby  Cables,  Ltd.  4,068  10  0 
Callender’s  Cable  and  Construction  Co., 

Ltd.,  London* .  4,025  4  4 

Layiruj  of  Cable-Duels. 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd . £4,435  0 

British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables,  Ltd.  2,992  0 

Reid  Bros .  2,974 

J.  A.  Ewart,  London*  .  2,813  14 


NORWICH. — For  the  erection  of  billiard-room,  bath¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  at  Irstead  House,  Norwich,  for  Mr.  .1.  R. 
Notman.  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Buckingham,  architects, 
Norwich.  Quantities  by  architects 

C.  Wiseman  . £1,035  I  J.  Youngs  &  Son, 

J.  S.  Smith  .  949  Norwich*  . £893 

T.  Gill  .  924  j 


ORMSRIRK.— For  certain  building  work  at  work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Dod,  architect,  D  16, 
Exchange-buildings,  Liverpool : — 

H.  E.  B.  Greene  ]  T.  Riding  &  Son. .  £718  6 

&  Co . £865  0  I  J.  Whittle 


W.  Hall  &  Son, 


...  w  _  Robinson  &  Son  710  10 

Ltd .  797  O  R.  Taylor  &  Son  .  674  10 

J.  Pilkington _  735  0  |  Costain  &  Sons, 

Liverpool*  ....  620  0 


PENART 11.— For  erecting  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools, 
etc.,  at  the  corner  of  Albert-crescent  and  Albert-road. 
Mr.  H.  Budgen,  architect,  95.  St.  Mary-strcot,  Cardiff 


W.  Thomas  &  Co.  £13,500 

W.  Williams .  13,400 

J.  Hatherly .  13,200 

Shepton  &  Sons  . .  12,397 
Smith,  Jones,*  Sons  12,260 
D.  Davies .  11,554 


E.  Turner  &  Sons  £11,488 

G.  Hallett .  11,450 

J.  E.  Evans .  10,900 

J.  Jones .  10,770 

E.  T.  Bevan .  10,700 

D.  G.  Price, 
Penartht  .  10,600 


PONTNEWYDD. — For  erecting  two  houses  for  Mr- 
Llewellyn  Williams.  Messrs.  Swalwell  &  Havard,  archi¬ 
tects  and  surveyors,  Dock-street,  Newport 


C.  II.  Reed....  £959  0  0 

D.  W.  Richards  941  0  0 

J.  Jenkins,  Ltd.  875  0  0 

W.L.  Walker..  840  19  7 
J.  H.  Lcad- 

beater .  790  0  0 

.1.  B.  Jenkyns. .  765  0  0 


w  1  e  r  & 


Herbert  . 


750  0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


J.  Dean  &  Son. .  £699 
A.  S.  Morgan  & 

Co .  650 

P  o  u  1 1  o  11  & 

W  biting, 
Pontnewydd, 

Mon.* .  600  0  0 

II.  Beese  &  Son  576  10  0 


RUSHDEN  (Northants).—  For  erecting  Council  offices, 
in  Newton-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Madin.  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Rushden. 
Quantities  by  Survey! 


£2,697 

0 

Hackslqy  Bros.  . 

£2,499 

0 

T.  Hiekman. .  . . 

2,568 

0 

Borrili  &  Green 

Kettering  Co-op. 

2,566 

10 

Builders  .... 

2.411 

Whittington  & 

Goodman  & 

2,535 

0 

Murkett . 

2,520 

0 

B.  Marriott, 

C.  E.  Bayes _ 

2,499 

0 

R  ushden  J  . . 

2,365 

0 

W.  Packwood . . 

2,497 

16 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £2,497.] 

Accepted  subject  to  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  a  loan  for  carrying  out  the  works. 


R  YE.— For  building 'a  water  tower,  Rye  Workhouse, 
for  the  Rural  District 'Council.  Mr.  E.  J.  Cory,  Surveyor, 
High-street,  Rye. 

Ellis  Bros.,  Rye  . £1,187  10 

[This  includes  the  laying  of  water  mains]. 


WALSALL. — For  the  erection  of  a  manual  instruction 
centre  for  twenty  boys,  in  connexion  with  North  Walsall 
Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Bailey 
&  McConnal,  architects.  Bridge-street,  Walsall 
T.  Tildesley,  New-road,  Willenhall,  Staffs . xilo 


WOLVERTON. — For  the  erection  of  new  secondary 
school  for  about  165  children,  from  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  prepared  by  Messrs.  Harrington.  Ley,  &  Kerkham, 
65,  Bishopsgate-street  Without.  E.C.,  and  quantities 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Farthing  &  Son,  46,  Strand,  W.C. 
v  Wood  *  Co .  £5,660  0  0 


SLEAFORD. — For  additions  to  master’s  house  at 
Sleaford,  for  the  Governors  of  Carre’s  Grammar  School. 
Mr.  Jesse  Clare,  architect,  Sleaford  : — 

H.  Rose,  West  Banks,  Sleaford  . £930 


SWANSEA. — For  the  erection  of  new  machinery-house, 
and  laying  main  drain  through  the  works,  for  the  English 
Crown  Spelter  Co.  Mr.  J.  M.  V.  Money-Kcnt,  engineer, 
17,  Sloane-street,  London: — 

H.  Billings  . £675  I  Lloyd  Bros.*  . £617 

W.  H.  Michael  &  Co. .  630  | 


WESTMINSTER.— For  paving  Jermyn-strcet,  west  of 
Lower  Regent-street,  with  asphalt : — 

Per  yd.  super, 
s.  d. 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalt  Co .  8  3 

Limnier  Asphalt  Co .  8  1 

French  Asphalt  Co.* .  7  9 

[Estimated  value  of  tender  £660.] 


T.  Yirrell  .  5,590 

W.  J.  Bloxham .  5,586 

A.  J.  Colborne .  5.559 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co .  5,499 

S.  Page,  &  Son .  5,460 

A.  J.  Chown .  5,030 

Coulson  &  Lofts  .... 

W.  J.  Sturgess  &  Son 

G.  Tombs  *  Sons - 

G.  Henson  &  Son - 

T.  Stimson 


4,996  0  O 

4,915  15  6 
4,900  0.0 

4,838  0  0 

4,741 


a'.  P.  Hawtiu  .  4.529 


4,619 

4,580 

4,573 


0  0 


C.  Wright 
H.  Martin 

C.  H.  Hunt  &  Son  . 

G.  J.  Fisher  .  4.560 

E.  Archer .  4,543 

J.  Parren  &  Son  .  4,53-. 

W.  Higgins  .  4-485 

Haeksley  Bros .  4  449 

W.  Heap  .  4,399 

Kettering  Co-op.  Builders . 

E.  Green,  24.  Palmcrston-road, 

Northampton* .  4,088 

Front  Boundary  Walls. 

E.  Green,  Northampton* . £135 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


4,350  0  0 


0  0 


WOLVERTON. — For  the  erection  of  girls  and  infants’ 
school,  to  accommodate  820  children,  and  also  cookery 
centre,  from  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Harrington,  Ley,  &  Kerkhara,  65,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  E.C.,  and  quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  1. 
Farthing  &  Son.  46,  Strand,  W.C. 

G.  Tombs  &  Sons  . £10,426  12  6 

F.  Wood  &  Co.  . . . .  10,178 


9.953 

9,935 

9,800 

9,402 

9,250 

9,240 


.  Barker  *  Co.  . . 

W.  J.  Bloxham  . . 

Sturgess  &  Son  . . 

W.  E.  Bennett  . . 

W.  J.  Dickens - 

J.  Parnell  &  Son. . .  , 

A.  J.  Colborne  .  9,169  17  7 

Coulson  &  Lofts .  8,875 

H.  Martin  . 

C.  H.  Hunt  &  Son  . . 

A.  P.  Hawtin . 

G.  Henson  &  Son .  8,7-8 

A.  W.  Nash .  8,685 

W.  Heap .  8,680 

G.  H.  Gibson  .  8,584 

J.  Honour  &  Son  .  8,495 

Parren  &  Son 


8,780 

8,773 

8,772 


8,493 


T.  Hickman  . .  8,437  9  2 


8.417 


W.  Moss  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . 

O.  Wright  . 8,150 

Kettering  Co-operative  Builders, 

Ltd.  .  .  8,006 

E.  Archer,  Central  Joinery  Works, 
Northamptont  .  7,846 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


“aih  stone 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


ham  hill  8T0Ne 
doulting  stone 

n,.,  nffi 

OWf  Office  -Norton  Sloke.mJ 


somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William 
16,  Craven.8treet,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 

While  end  Blue  Pe,telik„,  „  L„ 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES  ? 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  DKonL 
Full  Particulars  and  8amples 

"ARMOR  LIMITED, 

See  ddvt.p.  xxiii.  18' 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  MetaUio  Un 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  tertaoes 


SPRAGUE  &  CO,,  ltd,, 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Salepromptli 
executed.  } 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGEATHEI 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  [Nj|ta»Jo.o 


METCHIM  &  SON  {8'5S 


QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIABY  4  TABLES 
1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1[.,  port  111! 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  In  any  kind  0!  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur,ltd„ 


Ebtimateb  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER, 


Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “Orfeur,  Colehesle?." 
LONDON  OFFICE:  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET, E, 


PILKINGTON  &  CO 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEBS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue, 


Btgilhrfd  Tradi  Fort. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  B00FIS0 

ACID-BESISTEta  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  8MCAHTW 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPKA1B. 


FLETCHER,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

7  iiMitpn 


Manufacturers  of 


LIMITED, 


MANTELS,  GRATES,  INTERIORS,  RANGES,  k 

Combined  Showrooms— 130-2,  Deansgate,  Manchester;  17,  Islington,  Llverpoo  , 

134,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  t.o, 


Works,  Warrington 
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fhe  Westminster  Improvement  Scheme. 


HE  scheme  which 
may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have 
entered  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  stage,  for 
making  over  a  large 
area  of  land  at 
Westminster  to  a 
Syndicate  who 
jndertake  to  rebuild  the  property  on 
yg'enic  and  architectural  lines,  differs 
•wmost  important  point  from  the 
i1*®  reteme  which,  a  company  of 
speculators  attempted  to  carry 
some  years  ago.  The  area  to  be 
p  ls  more  limited;  it  stops 
»  northward  at  Wood-street,  and 
FT  does  not  include  the  very 
resting  and  picturesque  old  houses 
mat  ollege-street,  Barton-street,  and 
r'ey-street.  By  the  former  scheme, 
fortunately  proved  abortive,  it 
. ' e  remembered  that  this  interesting 

Lm  !i  U  Lonclon  was  considered  as 
e  .  the  then  proposed  syndicate, 
E  wasted  entirely  of  what  are 
"  busmess  men,”  being  prepared 
«P  it  all  away  without  the  slightest 
E ?"■  Fortnnately  this  scheme 
i«J  'vas  sardonically  called  the 
,  '  oJWestminsterbytum- 

1  a  gathenng  ground  for  a  set  of 
T  peculators  was  frustrated,  though 
I  a;  n"  nublt  t*lera  are  capitalists 
It  niJT™.4  "h°  would  iumP  at 
K  get  Y  dem°litlon  if  th<W 

"^thejLr5  fortuuate,y 


From  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
transaction  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Syndicate  appears  to  be 
a  sound  one,  which  will  bring  in  a  revenue 
instead  of  putting  any  new  burdens .  on 
the  ratepayers.  It  is  almost  entirely  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  scheme  has 
been  considered  in  the  London  County 
Council,  and  that  its  praises  have  been 
sung  in  the  Times  by  an  irrepressible 
politician  who  is  always  anxious  to  show 
how  his  prophecies  have  been  borne  out 
by  results.  Of  the  effect  of  the  scheme 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  district 
involved,  of  the  principle  or  plan  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  not 
a  word  has  yet  been  said  ;  that  is  the 
last  thing  that  an  English  company  or  an 
English  official  body  ever  thinks  of. 
We  have  the  formal  proviso  that  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  that  is  all. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  financial  but  an 
architectural  journal,  and  it  is  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  us  to  consider  how  the  scheme  may 
or  could  be  carried  out  in  an  architectural 
sense,  than  what  percentage  it  will  pay. 

The  block  plan  of  the  building  land, 
exhibited  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
London  County  Council,  shows,  if  we 
understand  its  indications  aright,  Smith- 
square  and  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  as  a  reserved  centre  to  the 
scheme,  not  to  be  meddled  with  ;  the  red 
scoring  which  denotes  the  building  area 
stopping  short  of  the  margin  of  Smith- 
square.*  This  is  almost  more  than  we 


*  The  name  of  Smith-square  appeals  to  .have  had 
reference  to  Sir  James  Smith,  from  whom  Great  Smith- 


had  ventured  to  expect.  The  block 
plans  of  the  former  syndicate  simply 
ignored  the  church,  and  obviously 
regarded  the  whole  district  as  - a  site  to 
be  swept  clear  for  their  buildings ;  a 
matter  to  which  we  drew  attention  at 
the  time.  As  the  block  plan  of  the 
County  Council  stands,  it  would  appear 
that  St.  John’s  church  and  the  small 
square  which  surrounds  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  natural  architectural 
centre  of  the  new  district. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  wish 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  empha¬ 
sising  this  idea  and  of  pointing  out  the 
value  of  the  church  and,  square  as  an 
architectural  centre  to  the  district.  So 
much  nonsense  has  been  talked  and 
written  about  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
that  a  word  on  the  subject  seems  really 
required,  or  we  shall  next  hear  that  some 
members  of  the  Syndicate  want  to 
have  it  removed  as  an  inferior  build¬ 
ing  that  is  in  the  way  of  their 
schemes.  The  fact  is  that  the  church 
lias  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
stupid  gibes,  which  have  been  repeated 
from  book  to  book,  by  people  who 
thought  (as  people  generally  do  think 
in  this  country)  that  it  must  be  wrong 
because  it  was  different  from  every  other 
classic  building.  Archer,  the  architect 
who  designed  it,  was  a  pupil  or  follower 
of  Wren,  who,  had  he  had  the  great 
opportunities  that  fell  to  Wren,  might 
have  showed  that  he  inherited  not  a 
little  of  Wren’s  genius.  This  church, 

street'  was  undoubtedly  called  ;  he  was,,  says  Mr. 
Wheatley  (London,  Past  and  Present)  ground  landlord  of 
that  street,  and  had  a  fine  house  there  He  probably 
had  something  to  do  also  with  the  laying  out'  Of 
Smith-square. 
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and  his  cupola  of  the  Parish  Church, 
Birmingham,  are  two  works  in  which 
something  like  the  large  and  bold  hand¬ 
ling  of  Wren  is  at  once  recognisable.  It 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  writers 
of  guide-books  that  St.  J ohn  s  is  absurd 
because  it  has  a  tower  at  each  angle. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  archi¬ 
tecturally  absurd  in  such  an  arrangement 
in  any  case  ;  but  in  the  case  of  St.  J  ohn  s 
the  four  towers  are  actually  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  important  require-  . 
ments  of  a  true  architectural  theory, 
viz.  :  the  expression  in  design  of  the 
necessities  of  construction.  They  were 
not  at  first  included  in  the  design.  The 
foundation  was  bad  and  swampy  and  the 
•  building  began  to  settle  unequally ; 
and  the  architect  then  thought  of  weight¬ 
ing  the  angles  by  towers  in  the  hope  of 
steadying  the  whole  structure.  It  was 
exactly  what  a  mediaeval  builder  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
and  so  far  from  being  absurd,  the  four 
towers  are  a  monument  to  Archer’s  true 
and  practical  architectural  perception. 
Internally  the  church  is  admirably  fitted 
for  congregational  worship,  and  is  a  fine 
and  rather  unusually  designed  interior, 
at  present  in  a  somewhat  dingy  condition, 
and  a  good  deal  in  want  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  of  decoration,  which 
would  bring  out  its  best  effect. 

We  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more, 
therefore,  about  the  absurdity  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  which  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  churches  of  London,  and  very 
well  fitted  to  act  as  the  architectural 
centre  of  the  new  district  in  the  manner 
which  its  position  on  the  land  at  once 
suggests.  The  district  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Syndicate  extends  from 
Wood-street  on  the  north  to  Horseferry- 
road  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  west¬ 
ward  by  Tuf ton-street.  On  the  eastern 
side  is  Milbank-street  and  the  row  of 
various  warehouses  between  it  and  the 
river.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these 
will  be  cleared  away,  since  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Syndicate,  as  its  title — 
The  Victoria  Embankment  Contract 
Syndicate — implies,  is  to  continue  the 
embankment  at  this  point.  We  should 
like,  therefore,  to  contemplate  the  new 
district  as  one  symmetrically  laid  out, 
with  St.  John’s  Church  and  Smith’ s- 
square  as  its  architectural  cpntre,  and 
four  main  avenues  arranged  axially 
with  each  face  of  the  church.  Two  of 
these  are  now  provided  or  nearly  so ; 
Church-street,  on  the  east  side,  is  axial 
with  the  church  ;  it  is  not  quite  wide 
enough,  but  might  be  widened,  and  on 
the  south  side  is  the  County  Council’s 
new  and  wide  street  also  axial  with  the 
building.  North-street,  on  the  other 
side,  is  too  narrow,  and  would  have  to 
be  rebuilt,  as  in  the  course  of  developing 
the  property  it  naturally  would  be. 
The  removal  of  the  warehouses  on  Mil- 
bank-street,  and  the  widening  of  Church- 
street,  would  open  out  the  church  to  the 
river,  with  fine  effect ;  and  we  should 
suggest,  if  it  is  not  too  great  a  financial 
sacrifice,  some  little  extension  of  Smith- 
square  and  the  erection  in  it  of  buildings 
of  a  monumental  and  classical  type  in 
harmony  with  the  church,  and  forming 
with  it  an  architectural  whole.  That 
would  be  a  good  foundation  for  the 
architectural  laying  out  of  the  site. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY. 

|HEN  “  the  bishop  ordered  his 
tomb  in  St.  Praxed’s  church,” 

_ |  one  of  the  bribes  he  held  out 

to  his  so-called  nephews  to  induce  them 
to  give  him  the  best  marbles  for  his 
tomb  was  the  promise  of  leaving  them 
“  that  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its 
bath.”  Villas  with  sumptuous  and 
architecturally  planned  gardens  were  ,  a 
passion  of  the  Renaissance  mind,  and 
the  ideal  throve  in  a  climate  and  country 
exactly  suited  to  give  it  its  full  effect. 
An  Italian  garden  in  England  is  a  thing 
out  of  place  and  lost  to  its  true  effect, 
except  in  perhaps  a  dozen  days  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  form  of  out-door  art  for 
bright  skies  and  warm  sunlight ;  in  a 
northern  atmosphere  it  loses  its  beauty 
and  significance,  and  seems  cold  and 
comfortless.  By  a  happy  chance,  too, 
the  makers  of  the  great  Italian  gardens 
had  at  their  command  the  very  style  of 
vegetation  which  seems  to  harmonise 
best  with  the  classic  architecture  to 
which  the  Renaissance  gave  renewed 
birth.  Nothing  could  go  better  with 
columnar  architecture  and  classic  statues 
than  the  dark  masses'  and  severe  outline 
of  the  cypress  tree,  whether  occurring 
in  its  natural  tall  spires,  or  cut  into 
those  immense  square  blocks  of  thick 
dark  foliage  which  form  the  background 
to  the  columns  and  statues  ranged  along 
the  walks  of.  the  Villa  Albani.  There 
is  about  such  garden  scenery  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  repose,  of  dignity,  and  of 
palatial  distinction  which  no  other  form 
of  garden  has  realised.  How  many  of 
such  villa  gardens  once  existed  on  Italian 
soil,  whose  place  knows  them  no  more, 
one  can  only  conjecture ;  when  every 
famrlv  of  any  position  must  have  its 
villa  and  garden,  there  must  have  been 
many  more  such  pleasaunceS  than  can 
now  be  counted.  Nor  are  we,  probably, 
likely  to  see  more  of  them.  Out  of 
Italy  the  effect  cannot  be  adequately 
realised  5  and  in  Italy  there  is  not  the 
wealth  available  now  for  such  costly 
artificial  scenery.  A  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  might  create  such  a  garden,  but  the 
style  would  hardly  be  in  .place  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort.  The  Boboli  and  Borgliese 
gardens  are  used  as  such,  certainly ;  but 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
garden  is  essentially  that  which  speaks 
of  retirement  and  aristocratic  leisure  :  a 
crowd  seems  out  of  place  in  such  a 
creation. 

A  sumptuous  book  of  illustrations  of 
Italian  gardens,  such  as  Mr.  Latham 
has  furnished,*  though,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  it  is  hardly  of  value  as 
affording  models  for  English  gardens, 
is  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  an  archi¬ 
tectural  library,  giving  one  in  a  collective 
form  a  number  of  views  in  the  finest  of 
these  gardens  ;  for  these  are  above  all 
others  the  gardens  in  which  the  archi¬ 
tecture  element  is  most  predominant ;  so 
much  so  that  we  may  say  at  once  that 
no  illustration  of  them  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  the  plans.  No 
plans  are  given,  and  one  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
producing  such  a.  work  would  have  been 
immensely  increased  by  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  th$  plans,  except  where  an  engraved 

•  “The  Gardens  of  Italv.”  By  Charles  Latham. 
With  descriptions  by  E.  March  Philipps.  London : 
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IS  the.  garden  of  the  Villa  Albani  & 
mansion  built  by  Cardinal  Alban,  “ 
m  useum  for  the  collection  of  ancient  work 
of  art  got  together  in  m 
under  the  advice  of  Winckelmann.  whose 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  h 
and  who  was  murdered  on  his  way  bark 
to  it,  by  a  stranger  to  whom  he  had  in,, 
prudently  shown  some  objects  o(  value 
winch  he  was  taking  back  with  1 
the  Villa  was  bought  in  1868  by  Prince 
Torlonia.  A  late  Renaissance  building 
it  has  architecturally  less  interest  and  a 
less  monumental  style  than  some  of  the 
earlier  ones.  In  the  view  of  “  The  South 
Terrace,”  for  instance,  the  light,  iron 
railing  between  the  pedestals  and  ter¬ 
minal  figures  makes  a  poor  show;  it 
seems  doubtful,  indeed,  if  it  is  even  ohhu 
same  date  as  the  house,  The  garden  view 
of  “  The  Villa  ”  shows  a  square  block 
of  very  ordinary  formal  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  the  value  of  the  house  lies  it 
its  contents  rather  than  in  its  architec¬ 
ture.  But  some  of  the  garden  effects 
are  of  the  finest,  especially  “  The  We 
of  Cypresses  ”  with  the  column  in  the 
centre,  and  the  massive  cypress  hedge 
before  alluded  to,  with  the  white  colunW 
and  statues  in  front  of  it.  The  Villi 
Pamphili  Doria  (“Doria  Pamphili'Ye 
have  generally  heard  it  called)  is  a  XYIlth 
century  house  of  more  interest,  showing 
on  a  large  scale  what  used  to  be  regard® 
in  England  in  the  last  century  as  the 
typical  form  of  villa  in  the  Italian  style 
a  main  block,  a  parallelogram,  with 
smaller  square  block  surperimposed; 
a  form  which  has  been  largely  imitated 
in  England  ;  “  of  all  Italian  palaces  it 
most  resembles  an  English  country  seat,’ 
says  Mr.  March  Philipps  rather  oddly, 
in  his  literary  notice,  the  fact  rather 
being  that  many  English  country  man¬ 
sions  resemble  it.  The  lay-out  of  th 
garden,  in  terraces  with  geometri 
designs,  seems  to  have  suggested  rh 
treatment  of  the  celebrated  garden  o 
Drummond  Castle,  though  the  house  ii 
this  case  is,  oi  course,  of  a  very  differen 
stamp.  The  gardens  produce  their  effec 
by  multiplicity  of  resource  rather  that 
by  the  monumental  grandeur  of  effec 
that  we  find  in  the  Albani  garden.  Ii 


the  Vatican  gardens  we  come  < 


sentiment  of  the  XVIth  century  Renais 
sauce,  and  the  glorious  dome  of  ot 
Peter’s  groups  beautifully  with  several 
of  the  views.  The  Borghese  pnM 
have  less  of  architectural  character  tbjrt 
those  already  mentioned  '““I 
Medici,  the  foundation  of  Ferdinand  « 

Medici  in  the  XVIth  eentnry,M»J2 

one  knows,  the  happy  home  and  « 

place  of  those  fortunate,  or  rather  1M 

lifted  and 

artists  who  achieve  the  *nxfl  J 

The  site  is  ™ 
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period.  As  the  Medici  family  declined  in 
wealth  and  influence  the  Villa  was  gradu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  neglected,  and  some  of  the 
treasures  of  art  it  held  vanished  or  were 
removed  to  other  places  ;  the  lions  of  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence  formerly 
belonged  to  it.  In  1801  it  passed  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  two  years  later 
Napoleon’s  government  had  the  sense 
and  spirit  to  purchase  and  renovate  the 
Villa  and  grounds,  and  devote  them  to 
the  service  of  French  art.  The  building 
is  a  noble  one,  and  the  mingling  in  the 
grounds  of  man’s  and  nature’s  architec¬ 
ture  has  a  singularly  happy  effect.  No 
place  could  be  better  framed  as  an  abode 
in  which  the  artistic  spirit  and  the  love 
of  beauty  can  take  root  and  flourish. 
It  is  worth  while  to  quote  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Phillipp’s  description  : — 

“At  every  step  you  come  across  some  beauty 
of  Nature  or  of  Art.  The  whole  shrubbery  and 
garden  is  set  in  marvellous  hedges  of  clipped  box, 
above  which  towers  the  dark  velvet  of  stone 
pines,  sarcophagi  serve  as  basins  to  the  fountains, 
crumbling  statues  gleam  from  niches  cut  in  the 
thick  greenery,  huge  ancient  receptacles  for  oil  or 
wine  stand  on  pedestals,  vases  and  tubs  of  lemon 
trees  are  placed  on  richly-carved  capitals  of 
broken  columns.  In  front  of  the  garden  entrance 
is  a  broad  gravelled  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
jft  a  fountain  overgrown  with  arum  lilies  ;  beyond 
it  lies  a  formal  garden,  where  oleanders  grow  rosy 
in  the  summer  and  magnolias  make  the  air  heavy 
mth  perfume.  A  charming  statue  of  a  dreaming 
bros  is  placed  hero  upon  an  old  tomb.  At  the 
entrance  to  a  long  alley,  between  two  columns, 
supporting  an  architrave,  which  once  sheltered  a 
iamous  statue  of  Cleopatra,  is  now  placed  an 
antique  statue  of  Apollo,  which  has  been  restored 
by  the  addition  of  a  most  beautiful  head,  said  to 
bn  of  Meleager,  and  attributed  to  the  hand  of 
twpas  himself.  Standing  beneath  the  graceful 
canopy,  with  roses  rioting  all  round  it,  and  the 
dark  ilexes  as  a  background,  this  statue  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  garden.  Velas- 
l"?J  l'as  left-  two  interesting  sketches,  which  are 
now  in  Madrid,  of  the  long  gallery  in  the  fcarden, 
and  a  fountain  with  ilexes.” 

The  tumultuous  Avail  fountain  in  the 
Wirt  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  with  its 
'|Jfnv(l  °f  statues,  forms  an  effective 
illustration  as  a  piece  of  late  Renaissance 
garden  architecture,  or  rather  sculpture  ; 
jffi(l  a  plate  is  devoted  to  the  bumptious 
i  fountain  of  Trevi,  with  its  medley  of 
artificial  rockwork  and  sea-horses.  Mr. 
fhillipps  seems  much  concerned  to  show 
that  this  piece  of  bombast  was  in  all 
probability  really  due  to  the  ideas  of  so 
Poat  a  man  as  Bernini,  though  actually 
i  after  his  time  ;  as  to  which  it  may 
he  observed,  first,  that  Bernini  was  not 
I  “  great  an  artist  as  Mr.  Phillipps  thinks 
?  ?s  Bernini’s  own  contemporaries 
fought;  and  that  if  he  were,  the  Trevi 
1  “Wain  would  be  little  credit  to  him. 
nut  hese  popular  tastes  die  hard  ;  it 
Been  settled  in  guide-books 

the  Trevi  fountain  is  one  of  the 
e  nes  °t  Rome,  and  no  doubt  nineteen 
thinkso tWeUt^  English  visitors  still 

J  «  gardens  of  Villa  d’Este— 
“liage,  however,  plays  more 
architecture,  save  in  regard 
,  '  steps — are  well  illustrated; 

are  the  tall  solemn 
upfl*  ■  of  ™a  Falconieri,  the  oldest 
linnrl  *  .catl  v'Uas.  mirrored  in  the 
Z™mi  yich  they  stand.  At  Mon- 
3”  ;  aG°ther  of  the  Frascati  villas, 
®«al  “e.  PWs  a  larger  part  than 
in  obum  {  18  mass^ve  an(i  monumental 
of  Villa  T  ef  ’ -W^e  ’n  the  illustrations 
flights  nf0r, oma  -We  see  BBe  effect  of  huge 
'adMm  some  cases  with  Cas¬ 

io  eardpi?^ln^-^°wn  Bhem,  as  an  element 
Iho  ?arc^tecture. 

°Ugl)  as  we  have  seen,  the  author 


of  the  literary  notes  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  art-critic,  his  contributions 
are  well  written  and  give  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  history  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  villas,  which  were  connected  in  some 
cases  with  a  good  deal  of  human  tragedy 
and  pathos,  which  however  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  consideration  in  this  article. 
We  may  thank  both  contributors  for  a 
beautiful  book  in  illustration  of  a  most 
attractive  subject. 


THE  WORK  AT  VICTORIA  STATION. 

HE  immense  work  involved 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Victoria 
Station  is  progressing  by  slow 
degrees,  being  considerably  hindered 
by  the  necessity  for  keeping  open  for 
the  present  some  of  the  railway  tracks 
which  cross  diagonally  over  part  of  the 
station  yard  where  the  new  tracks  will 
have  to  run  parallel  with  the  longer  axis 
of  the  station,  and  where  the  piers 
must  therefore  be  eventually  built  or 
the  same  axis.  The  part  of  the 
station  next  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
where  the  arrival  platforms  will  be 
grouped,  is  however  nearly  finished 
and  promises  an  immense  addition 
in  respect  of  space  and  convenience. 
The  platforms  are  of  ample  width,  and 
departing  cabs  and  carriages  from  the 
arrival  platforms  will  have  their  own 
wide  exit  into  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
completely  separated  from  the  traffic 
coming  into  the  station,  Avhich  will  enter 
at  the  same  quarter  as  at  present.  But  the 
new  entrance  front  has  been  pushed  back 
30  ft.  from  the  present  frontage  line,  so 
as  to  leave  a  much  larger  cab  yard,  and  a 
wide  overhead  shelter  roof  will  cover  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  space.  Half- 
Avay  down  the  new  station  will  be  cr6ssed 
by  a  bridge  with  stairs  from  each  plat¬ 
form,  AAThich  bridge  will  have  exits  (only) 
on  to  Eccleston  Bridge,  so  as  to  afford  a 
quicker  and  readier  exit  for  passengers 
from  short  trips  and  with  no  luggage. 
One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
is  one  to  provide  for  backing  out  a  first 
train  from  a  long  platform  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  one  that  has  come  in  behind 
it.  At  the  lower  half  of  the  station  the 
platforms  are  kept  rather  narrower, 
leaving  room  for  a  third  track  between 
the  “  up  ”  and  “  doAvn  ”  tracks.  At 
the  upper  end  the  platforms  are  Avidened 
and  leave  only  two  lines  of  rail,  of  which 
the  “  np  ”  rails  are  connected  by  points 
Avith  the  middle  line  of  rails  lower  down. 
Thus,  when  the  first  train  has  delivered 
its  passengers  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
platform,  it  can  back  out  down  the 
middle  track  without  interfering  with 
the  train  that  has  come  in  behind  it. 
Everyone  who  has  watched  the  business 
of  clearing  out  empty  trains  from  a 
terminus  will  see  how  much  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  is  entirely  new,  will  facilitate 
the  work.  There  is  also  on  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace-road  side  a  large  parcels  van 
yard,  from  the  delivery  platform  of 
which  the  parcels  will  be  dropped  to 
an  underground  sorting  room,  to  be 
there  sorted  and  delivered  by  underground 
passages  to  their  respective  trains. 

The  new  front  building  of  the  station 
is  in  fact  only  a  very  large  annexe  to 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Avhich  is  at  present 
far  too  small  for  its  requirements.  A 
large  st?irca,se  and  landings  with  com¬ 


munication  doors  connects  the  existing 
hotel  Avith  the  new  portion.  Considering 
that  this  latter  is  merely  an  addition  to 
the  Grosvenor,  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  not  treatiDg  it  in  any  monumental 
way  as  a  station  front ;  but  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  it  has  not  received  better 
architectural  treatment.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  work  of  Avhich  the  Company 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud,  but  to  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  they  are  apparently  even 
more  indifferent — hostile,  in  fact — than 
railway  companies  generally  are.  They 
seem  even  to  be  exceedingly  sore  about 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  compelled 
by  force  majeure  to  supply  a  reallv  fine 
wall  along  Buckingham  Palace-road  :  a 
feature  they  ought  to  be  proud  of,  but 
Avhich  they  apparently  grudge  having  been 
compelled  to  carry  out.  If  similar  com¬ 
pulsion  could  have  been  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  front  building,  there  might 
have  been  something  there  Avhich  the 
Company  could  be  proud  of,  instead  of 
what  they  will  perhaps  some  day  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  ought  to  he  ashamed  of. 
The  elevation  Avould  be  someAvhat  im¬ 
proved,  or  at  least  less  offensive,  if  the 
Avretched  pieces  of  gimcrack  ornament 
shown  in  the  draavings,  at  the  springing 
of  the  gables,  were  cut  off  ;  these  repre¬ 
sent  the  very  worst  architectural  taste, 
and  look  like  the  decorations  of  a  public- 
house. 

In  everything,  hoAvcver,  that  con¬ 
cerns  purely  engineering  work  the  new 
station!  carried  out  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Company’s  able  engineer. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Morgan,  is  a  sp'endid  piece  of 
work,  to  every  portion  of  Avhich  special 
thought  has  been  given  ;  and  the  inside 
boundary  next  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
A\'ith  its  plain  solid  brick  and  stone  treat¬ 
ment  (with  no  bad  ornament  to  spoil  it), 
looks  so  Avell  at  present  that  it  is 
quite  a  pity  to  think  that  before  the 
station  comes  into  use  it  Avill  all  be 
spoiled  by  advertisements.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  also  that,  OAving  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  carrying  out  the  AA’ork  in  sections, 
the  public  will  never  see  a  new  station  as 
a  Avhole  ;  by  the  time  the  last  section  is 
finished,  the  one  first  executed  will  have 
lost  its  freshness. 

The  neAV  portion  of  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  river,  which  is  being  widened 
by  an  addition  sufficient  to  tcarry  t w < ) 
more  lines  of  rail,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  fact  that,  in  work  of  this  kind,  that 
which  is  most  scientific  also  looks  best. 
In  the  new  portion  the  upper  straight 
member  and  the  lower  curved  member 
of  the  girder  are  connected  by  vertical 
ties,  instead  of  the  lattice  of  the  older 
portion;  a  weaker  form  and  a  inferior 
method  of  meeting  strains  which  was 
apparently  supposed  to  bo  “  orna¬ 
mental.”  If  engineers  would  only  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  their  stone 
structures,  and  strike  all  that  they  think 
s  ornamental,  how  thankful  we  should  be  ! 


“hurch  Renovation,  Canterbury.  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Canterbury,  was  recently  re- 
opened,  after  being  closed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
repairs.  The  work,  winch  has  cost,  about  500/., 
included  the  channelling  of  the  outside,  relighting 
and  partially  reflooring,  and  stripping  and  re 
cementing  the  walls.  Mr.  W.  J„  Jennings  w  as 
thcT  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brewster.  A  window  has  also  been 
erected  in  memory  of  the' late  Bov. Dr  Msrnlea  . 
It  was  designed  and  executed  by  il  .  J.  . 
Compel-,  of  Messrs.  Bucknall  &  Compel-,  West¬ 
minster. 
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NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that 
a  g^p  of  very  able  arehi- 
tects  who  have  for  various 
reasons  either  left  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  or  have  never  belonged  to  it,  have 
collectively  resolved  to  abandon  this 
attitude  and  to  throw  their  talents  into 
the  scale  of  the  Institute  and  assist  it 
in  its  formally  stated  task  of  the 
“  advancement  of  the  art  of  architecture.” 
It  would  be  perhaps  premature  to  men¬ 
tion  names  this  week,  but  more  will  be 
heard  about  the  subject,  probably,  in  the 
course  of  the  President’s  address  next 
Monday.  _ 

suggestion  In  regard  to  the  difficulty 
for  a  of  finding  room  for  further 
Campo  Santo.  interments  0f  distinguished 
persons  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Mr. 
Bodley  makes  the  suggestion  of  erecting 
on  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  Dean’s 
Yard  a  Campo  Santo  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  celebrated  one  at  Pisa  : — 

“  Externally  there  could  be  four  walls,  which 
might  be  made  handsome  and  dignified,  and 
within  them  a  wide,  cloister-like  building,  the 
inner  walls  having  many  glazed  windows.  The 
four  long  blank  walls  would  afford  much  space 
for  the  monuments  of  many  coming  years. 
There  could  be  four  arches  into  the  cloister  with 
bronze  gates  and  a  cross  walk.  Its  height  need 
not  be  at  all  great,  nor  incommode  the  houses 
in  Dean’s-yard.  The  memorial  services  would  be 
held  in  the  Abbey,  and  the  ancient  cloister 
would  afford  a  beautiful  path  to  the  final  resting- 
place.” 

Such  a  structure  might  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  we  hardly  think  that  residents 
in  Dean’s-yard  Would  agree  that  it 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  them.  It 
must  be  a  pretty  fair  height,  not  to  look 
mean,  and  it  would  take  away  the  air 
and  light  of  the  square  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  And  it  would  not  be 
“  burial  in  the  Abbey,”  however  much 
one  may  make  believe.  Our  own  opinion 
has  always  been  that  the  true  solution  of 
the  question  would  be  the  erection  of  a 
new  north  aisle  to  the  nave  of  the  Abbey, 
outside  the  present  one,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  monument  aisle,  and  which  would 
really  then  form  part  of  the  Abbey.  Of 
course  this  suggestion  would  be  met  by 
many  with  shrieks  of  protestation ; 
“  vandalism  ”  and  “  irreverence  ”  would 
be,  in  Cuddie  Headrigg’s  phrase,  “  the 
best  words  in  their  wame  ”  ;  but  it  is 
what  would  have  been  done  in  the  Middle 
Ages  if  a  similar  difficulty  had  occurred. 


We  must  regret  what  we 
Tlaf  Again.qUare  °all  the  rather  .imprac- 
ticable  letter  addressed  by 
Professor  Pitc  to  the  Times  on  the  subject 
of  Trafalgar-square.  He  proposes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  if  anything  is  done  to  the 
Square  we  should  commence  by  pulling 
down  the  Nelson  column,  to  replace  it 
bv  a  monument  to  Nelson  in  a  better 
style.  That  may  not  be  done.  Every¬ 
one  who  knows  anything  about  architec¬ 
tural  fitness  of  course  knows  well  enough 
that  a  mammoth  Corinthian  column 
with  a  statue  on  the  top  is  a  bad  and  un- 
architectural  form  of  monument.  But 
we  have  no  moral  right  to  remove,  to 
suit  our  present  taste  or  knowledge,  a 
monument  erected  with  enthusiasm 
by  a  former  generation  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  great  man.  That  is 
the  same  spirit  which  has  suggested 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  Westminster 


Abbey  monuments,  because  they  are 
in  bad  taste  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  buiiding.  Of  course  they  are  ;  but  a 
monument  put  up  in  good  faith  ought 
to  be  a  sacred  thing  to  posterity  ;  other¬ 
wise  no  monuments  will  ever  be  safe 
from  demolition  under  the  pretence  of 
improvement  in  taste.  And  after  all, 
the  Nelson  Monument  is  not  the  only 
column  dominating  a  square  ;  there,  is 
the  Place  Vendome  with  its  Napoleon 
column  to  keep  us  in  countenance. 
And  we  must  protest  against  the  attempt 
to  contradict,  at  this  time  of  day,  the 
long- established  conviction  as  to  the 
paltry  proportions  and  poor  style  of  the 
National  Gallery  dome.  It  is  true  that 
Wilkins’s  details  and  mouldings  in  this 
building  are  very  refined — more  refined 
than  many  people  realise  ;  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  facade  as  a 
whole  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion  for  its  position  ;  and  as  it  is  not  a 
monument  to  anyone,  there  ought  to  be 
no  sentimental  objection  to  improving 
it ;  not  to  speak  of  the  ridiculous  interior 
plan,  with  its  absence  of  vista  and  medley 
of  staircases  having  no  architectural 
relation  to  each  other.  In  regard  to  the 
fountains,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
controlling  the  splashing  of  the  water, 
but  of  making  it  splash  from  better 
designed  fountains,  worthy  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  the  commonplace  furni¬ 
ture-shop  things  which  now  occupy  the 
position.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
people  in  this  country  ready  to  decry 
any  attempts  at  architectural  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  site ;  it  is  a  pity  to  find 
eminent  architects  joining  hands  with 
the  Philistine. 


The  annual  address  of  the 
Expenditure.  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council  contained, 
as  usual,  some  very  interesting  figures. 
He  stated  that  in  1889  the  Council  took 
over  a  net  debt  of  17,563,262/.  At  the 
end  of  March  of  this  year  this  debt 
stood  at  44,620,266/.  Of  this  increase 
11,546,883/.  is  attributable  to  the  debt  of 
the  School  Board,  now  taken  over  by  the 
Council,  and  5,622,221/.  is  assigned  to 
remunerative  purposes,  but  even  deduct¬ 
ing  these  amounts  the  debt  shows  an 
increase  of  close  upon  10  millions  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  under 
review.  The  expenditure  has  increased 
from  3,303,923/.  in  1889-1890  to 
16,176,030/.  in  the  past  year.  The  Chair¬ 
man  stated  that  owing  to  the  number 
of  different  municipal  administrative 
authorities  in  London  the  total  amount 
of  expenditure  in  London  upon  local 
government  in  one  year  was  difficult  to 
determine,  but  for  the  year  1903-4 
he  estimated  it  approximately  at 
19,250,000/.,  an  expenditure  which,  with 
pardonable  pride,  the  Chairman  pointed 
out,  was  comparable  with  the  expenditure 
of  such  States  as  Saxony,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Sweden  and  Norway  com¬ 
bined,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal, 
whilst  it  exceeds  that  of  Rumania  and 
Denmark,  and  is  within  1,000,000/.  of 
that  of  Belgium.  These  figures  are 
very  lurid  and  interesting,  but  what  do 
the  ratepayers  say  ?  and  who  is  to  call 
“  Halt !  ”  ?  The  National  expenditure 
is  by  no  means  standing  still,  and  taxa¬ 
tion  is  severely  felt,  and  this  weight  of 
National  and  Municipal  burdens  is“  a 


severe  strain  on  the  solvent.  , 
times  of  depression.  ’  1  — -v  ^ 

Electric  Power  T  T  .  meeting  of  d.. 

aas&s 
rs.  srt 

London ;  which,  °[ 

considered  at  that  meeting  jLn*? 

remembered  that  in 
session  many  electric  power  Bilk 
discussed,  but  that  very  I,,  !  * 
were  passed,  One  of  the  Bill 
very  nearly  became  law  „ 
given  power  to  a  private  eonrl^ 
supply  electric, ty  in  bulk  and  o  ' 
retail  consumers  over  an  area  of  1 
square  miles  nr  London  and  its  su  J 
The  companies  seeking  powers  to  breal 
up  streets,  etc  proposed  to  sup* 
electricity  at  what  apparently  » ! 
very  cheap  rate.  Remembering,  ho»em 
that  they  proposed  supplying  only  the 
most  profitable  class  of  consumer  and 
would  have  practically  no  statutory 
obligations  to  supply  unprofitable  con- 
sumers,  the  proposals  are  not  quite  so 
philanthropic  as  they  appeared  on  first 
consideration.  If  these  Bills  had  been 
passed  they  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  a  monopoly,  and  although  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  promoters  of  the  com¬ 
panies  would  have  profited  largely,  vet 
there  would  be  many  cases  of  hardship  to 
local  undertakings  and  therefore  to  many 
ratepayers.  Half  of  the  electric  supply  of 
London  at  present  is  furnished  by  local 
authorities,  and  the  other  half  ’ is  by 
companies  whose  undertakings,  with  rare 
exceptions,  will  be  purchasable  in  1931. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  right  of  purchase 
granted  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acte 
of  1882  and  1888  is,  in  many  cases,  oi 
little  value.  Companies  often  supply 
areas  which  cover  those  of  several  local 
authorities.  Hence  some  authorities  will 
have  the  option  of  buying  old  electric 
mains,  whilst  others  can  purchase  a  '* 
generating  station  far  too  large  for  their 
area  of  supply.  The  contention  oi  the 
largest  of  the  companies  applying  for 
Parliamentary  powers  was  that  the 
present  generating  stations  were  far  too 
small  to  generate  electricity  at  the  most 
economical  rate.  We  are  glad  to  see  ! 
that  the  Highways  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  recognise  this,  and  as  the 
London  County  Council  is  in  an  excep-  , 
tionally  favourable  position  to  get  the 
best  possible  advice  on  the  method  of 
generating  electricity  in  bulk,  and  as  they 
can  always  secure  a  good  load  factor  by 
supplying  their  own  tramways,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  London  County  . 
Council  should  supply  electricity  to 
London.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a 

conference  of  the  representatives  of 
local  authorities  on  November  20,  lm 
to  discuss  the  Council’s  proposals.  As 
these  proposals  offer  an  equitable  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  connexion  with  " 


supply  we  hope’  that  they  will  I 
favourably  received. 

The  recent  adoption  of  ga 
s*™*  lighting  instead  of  eloctn 
1 8  S'  lighting  in  Fleet-street  a® 
Queen  Victoria-street,  and  the  «  « 
^candescent  gas  lamps  for  the  l^f 
of  Kingsway  and  Aldwych,  have  0 
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interested  engineers  and  municipal 
authorities.  In  the  present  condition 
of  Kingsway,  however,  the  test  is  a 
very  trying  one  for  lighting  by  gas,  as 
i  there  are  practically  no  walls  to  reflect 
the  light,  and  the  lighting  seems  dim 
and  poor  in  comparison  with  the  Strand. 
The  quality  of  the  light  also  is  unpleasant 
and  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
that  given  out  by  “  flame  ”  arc  lamps. 
Die  light  could  be  considerably  improved 
hv  using  suitable  diffusing  globes,  and 
although  these  would  absorb  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  light  generated,  yet  it  is 
a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the 
apparent  illumination  can  often  be  in¬ 
creased  by  this  means.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  a  suitable  globe  would  be 
that  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
large  reflector  now  used  to  reflect  the 
light  downwards.  This  would  greatly 
improve  the  perspective  effect,  and  later 
on,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  side, 
rhe  upper  stories,  as  well  as  the  lower 
stories  will  be  illumined.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  ratepayer,  who  is 
the  final  authority  as  to  which  system 
<)!  lighting  is  to  be  adopted,  pays  more 
attention  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
lanterns,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and 
the  perspective  effects  than  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  ground  or  the  vertical 
illumination  is  the  more  important  or 
whether  the  minimum  illumination  is  to 
k  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  a  candle 
toot.  The  ordinary  lighting  expert  often 
•■ties  sight  of  the  fact  that  photometric 
measurements  which  fail  to  take  into 
Mount  the  “quality?5  of  the  light 
.  Rested  are  of  little  real  value, 
ihe  difference  that  this  makes  will  be 
ippreciated  by  anyone  who  compares  the 
rtmg  by  flame  arc  lamps  at  the  Man- 
son  House  with  the  “  high-pressure  ” 
fis  lamps  in  Queen  Victoria -street. 


son  A  subject  of  considerable 
ase.  interest  to  civil  engineers 
t  or  ■  wa.s  ^scusse(I  by  Professor 
■  bhver  in  his  last  Harben  lecture  at 
?  f°?al  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
0  ecturer  stated  that  his  experience 
•■caisson  ^ease,  or  compressed-air  ill- 
f !  7,d  been  obtained  in  Newcastle 
Jr?  the  construction  of  the  new  high- 
G  bnd8e-  Tlle  caissons  used  on  that 
y  I16  j  e  ]argest  hitherto  employed, 
aaord  working  accommodation  for 
til  1' 6 1?en  a  time.  When  working 
Ljti  eptb  of  80  ft.  below  high-water 
...  ne  menare  under  a  pressure  of  35  lb. 
LIT6  mch)  having  been  treated 
tessin! t°_  the  process  of  “  com- 
y  ,  i  m  air  lock.  Compression 
iteon,.  ln  the  compressed  air  of  the 
aconVpni!eem  v°  Cause  110  Particular 
‘iecomDr1106’  wben  the  process  of 
Lfer  f  bein?  performed 
•iuse  of'.v TS- frequent1^  arise>  bbe 

15 »  res? \  18  n-ot  entirely  dear- 
HsJ  rn  \  Van0UB  experiments, 
E”  Oliver  has  arrived  at  the  com 

if  the  Cf8Son  dl3ease  is  caused 

to  t*Ig  fre-®,  of  Sas  in  riie  blood 
feta  ,raPJd  decompression,  and 

’4i  n‘aief0rtlle  .Safety  0f  men 

1%  !?0I1S  is  necessary  to 

1  Wurse  of  *  tU?e  *or  ^at  process. 
*i«l  with  wllicl1  tas  been 

as  %  y  ieneficlal  results  is  that 

;‘,s«ecte(KmpIlSsillu  ”  in  wMdl  t]le 

e  put  back  into  a  “  medical 


lock,”  where  they  are  again  subjected  to 
pressure,  which  is  very  gradually  relaxed. 

„  „  „  .  As  we  have  remarked  more 

Services,  tnan  once,  the  railway 
companies  of  Great  Britain 
have  shown  commendable  enterprise  in 
the  adoption  of  independent  motor 
vehicles  on  existing  branch  lines  of  their 
systems,  and  of  motor  omnibuses  for  use 
on  highways  inadequately  provided  with 
other  means  of  communication.  The 
activity  displayed  is  largely  due  to  the 
constantly  increasing .  rivalry  of  electric 
tramways,  and  in  this  circumstance  we 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  healthy  competi¬ 
tion.  The  credit  of  introducing  the  railway 
motor  belongs  to  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Kailway,  a  line  that  has  long 
since  emerged  from  the  chrysalitic  state 
into  which  it  had  sunk  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  undertakings 
in  the  whole  country.  The  first  steam 
motor-cars  were  introduced  on  the  Fratton 
and  Southsea  branch  in  1903,  with  the 
result  that  the  Great  Western  and  other 
companies  speedily  followed  suit.  Last 
year  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  introduced  two  additional  motor 
services,  one  between  Eastleigh  and  Fare- 
ham,  and  the  other  from  Plymouth  to 
Plymstock  and  Turnchapel.  The  three 
services  have  proved  so  successful  that 
the  company  now  propose  five  other 
motor  routes  in  the  Wrest  of  England, 
One  of  these,  between  Bournemouth 
and  Christchurch,  represents  a  serious 
attempt  to  meet  tramway  competition 
in  a  large  centre  of  population,  and  the 
experiment  will  doubtless  -  be  watched 
by  other  companies  with  considerable 
interest.  Three  road  motor  services 
have  been  established  so  far  in  connexion 
with  the  South-Western  system — between 
Exeter  and  Chagford,  Lymington,  Mil¬ 
ford  and  New  Milton,  Farnham  and 
Haslemere.  In  the  meantime  other 
companies  have  been  equally  active,  and 
the  progressive  policy  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  in  the  same  direction 
is  especially  worthy  of  note. 


In  consequence  of  the  recent 
?nyLon|  Acre.6  fire  which  consumed  some 
premises  on  the  north  side 
of  the  western  end  of  Long  Acre,  the 
adjoining  premises,  No.  137,  will  very 
soon  be  pulled  down.  The  house  has 
been  occupied  since  1834  by  the  Dryden 
Press,  where  Phelps,  the  actor,  worked  at 
press  in  the  office,  and  where,  it  is  said, 
Douglas  Jerrold  worked  as  a  compositor, 
in  or  about  1818.  Dryden  lived  there 
in  the  interval  1682-1686,  and  removed 
thence  to  the  house,  lately  demolished, 
in  Gerard-street,  Soho.  The  head  of  the 
firm  of  printers  who  occupy  the  premises 
is  our  authority  for  saying  that  the  house 
appears  to  have  been  structurally  altered 
but  little  since  the  poet’s  time.  The 
printing  office  forms  a  separate  building 
in  the  rear,  erected  in  what  was  once 
the  garden,  where  yet  remains  a  relic  of 
former  days  in  the  shape  of  an  artesian 
well  with  a  pump.  With  that  house 
will  disappear  the  last  of  the  houses 
which  Dryden  inhabited  in  London. 
During  the  period  we  mention  he  finished 
his  satire,  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,” 
and  wrote  the  first  part  of  “  The  Hind  and 
Panther.”  In  Rose^street,  opposite,  he, 


when  returning  home  'one  night,  was 
waylaid  and  beaten  by  the  hired  ruffians 
of  Lord  Rochester  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth. 


Rembrandt’s  1^  I®  stated  that  the  muni- 
in  Amsterdam,  ?Pal  authorities  of  Amster¬ 
dam  have  paid  45,000fL,  or 
3,750 1.,  for  the  two-roomed  house,  No.  4$ 
in  Joden-Breestraat,  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  the  city,  inhabited  by  the  painter: 
We  may  mention  that  Rembrandt 
bought  the  house  a  few  years  after  he 
married,  in  1634,  his  first  wife,  Saslda 
Uilenbnrg,  who  died  in  1642.  When 
Rembrandt  became  insolvent  in  1656 
his  son  Titus  took  possession  of  the  house 
in  terms  of  his  mother’s  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  her  children  after  her 
husband’s  death  or  in  the  event — which 
happened — of  his  second  marriage.  It 
is  intended  to  devote  the  house  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Rembrandt  museum. 


The  Winter  Exhibition  at 
MeSGaiiJry!  s  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Sons’  Gal¬ 
lery  includes  a  good  many 
things  of  interest ;  among  which  the 
finest  perhaps  is  a  very  small  painting 
by  Fantin-Latour,  “  Diana  ”  (71),  one 
of  those  combinations  of  nude  figure 
with  dark  masses  of  trees  which  are  worth 
more  than  his  paintings  of  flowers  (fine 
as  those  are),  and  which  represent  the 
pure  poetry  of  art.  Henner  did  the 
same  kind  of  thing  in  his  own  way  ;  but  a 
small  and  good  example  of  Henner  in 
the  outer  room — “  A  Nymph  ”  (16) — 
enables  one  to  realise  how  much  more 
simple  and  vigorous,  how  much  more  free 
from  affectation  of  style,  is  Fantin- 
Latour’s  treatment  of  the  same  class  of 
subject.  The  central  position  in  the 
large  room  is  occupied  by  Bouguereau’s 
large,  hard,  and  learnedly  drawn  com¬ 
position  “  Offrande  a  TAmour  ”  (42), 
which  has  its  value  as  representing  what 
may  be  called  the  perfection  of  academic 
art.  Among  the  smaller  landscapes  are 
a  fine  little  example  of  Daubigny  (18)s 
more  vigorous  than  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  this  rather  sentimental  painter ; 
a  quite  beautiful  landscape  by  M.  Har- 
pignies  (1),  and  an  admirable  work  by 
Cazin  (23).  Two  or  three  small  paintings 
by  L.  Deutsch  of  Oriental  figures  and  bric- 
a-brac  are  almost  amusing  in  their  palp¬ 
able  limitation  of  Gerome’s  works  of  the 
same  class ;  one  of  them,  “  An  Eastern 
Dealer”  (31),  is  a  most  conscientious 
piece  of  work  of  its  class,  and  worthy  in 
its  way  of  Gerome  himself.  Mr.  D. 
Farquharson’s  “  Summer  ”  (35)  is  a  note- 
orthy  work,  showing  this  artist’s 
individuality  of  style  in  the  treatment 
of  landscape ;  the  trees  are  perhaps  a 
little  too  wanting  in  detail,  but  one  is  glad 
to  find  a  picture  with  the  title  “  Summer  ” 
which  really  has  sunlight  in  it.  The 
cattle  paintings  by  Mme.  Die  ter  le, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Van  Marcke, 
recall,  and  are  equal  to,  her  father’s 
paintings  of  the  same  class.  Animal 
painting  of  another  kind  is  illustrated  in 
Schreyer’s  powerful  and  almost  pathetic 
picture,  “  Chevaux  de  Poste  en  Velachie 51 
(45),  in  which  the  wretched,  unkempt 
horses,  the  strange  antediluvian-looking 
vehicle,  and  the  grey  dreary  landscape, 
carry  one  in  fancy  quite  out  of  the 
bounds  of  civilisation.  On  the  south 
wall,  among  works  of  only  respectable 
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interest,  hangs  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
noble  and  beautiful  “  Sibylle  ”  (52),  a 
recent  work,  remarkable  both  for  the 
conception  of  the  figure  and  for  the  subtle 
harmony  of  colour  which  pervades  the 
work,  and  makes  the  pictures  around 
it  look  commonplace.  Among  the 
Dutch  paintings  are  a  well-known  and 
very  fine  work  by  Israels  (63),  and  two 
small  landscapes  (66,  67)  of  exceptional 
quality  by  De  Bock.  In  the  small  room 
are  to  be  noticed  also  Mr.  D.  Farqu- 
harson’s  landscape  “  Flowery  Pastures  ” 
(11),  in  which  the  painter  shows  himself 
a  kind  of  rival  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis 
on  his  own  ground,  and  an  interior  and 
figures  (4)  by  a  young  Dutch  painter, 
Herr  Kever,  one  of  the  numerous  followers 
of  Israels,  who  shows  at  least  an  admirable 
sense  of  composition,  if  the  work  does  not 
exactly  bear  out  the  title,  “  Happy  as  the 
Day  is  Long.”  With  all  the  ability  of 
the  modern  Dutch  artists,  there  seems 
to  be,  whether  they  paint  figures  or  land¬ 
scape,  a  kind  of  pall  of  greyness  and 
melancholy  hung  over  everything. 


The  exhibition  at  Mr. 
McLean’s  Gallery  contains 
three  remarkable  landscapes : 
Troyon’s  “  Changing  Pasture  ”  (26), 

exhibited  lately  among  Mr.  Forbes’s 
pictures  at  the  Grafton  Gallery — a 

solidly -painted  landscape  with  its  solitary 
tree  in  the  centre  standing  out  against 
the  sky ;  a  Corot,  “  Evening  ”  (31)  in 
the  painter’s  most  poetic  style — a  wood¬ 
land  scene  with  figures  in  the  foreground  ; 
and  Crome’s  “  On  the  Norfolk  Broads  ” 
(6),  an  unusual  subject  with  this  artist, 
who  seldom  painted  trees  as  a  principal 
subject,  and  treats  them  here  with  a 
boldness  and  solidity  which  has  an  affinity 
with  the  art  of  Troyon.  Among  the 
other  exhibits  are  a  fine  seapiece  by 
Henry  Moore  (13) ;  one  of  Lewis’s  highly 
finished  Oriental  scenes  (2) ;  one  of 
Chevilliard’s  amusing  studies  of  a  priest, 
contemplating  “  The  Church  Mouse  ” 
(11);  “The  Mandoline  Player”  (20) 
by  Munkacsy,  a  painter  whose  superficial 
cleverness  has  had  its  day ;  a  fine  High¬ 
land  landscape  (15)  by  Mr.  Hurt;  a 
picture  of  “  Grouse  Driving  ”  (36)  which 
shows  that  Mr.  Blinks  can  paint  birds 
as  well  as  dogs ;  and  Millais’  life-size 
figure  entitled  “  Jessica  ”  (40),  a  fine 
painting,  but  hardly  an  embodiment  of 
Shylock’s  daughter. 


of  Lyme  Regis  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
two  '  fine  drawings  by  Mr.  Newton 
Benett ;  Mr.  Milnes’s  “  The  Shepherd  ”  ; 
Miss  Drake’s  “Charing  Cross  Railway 
Bridge  ” ;  Mr.  R.  A.  K.  Marshall’s 
“  Willapark,  Tintagel  ”  ;  and  two  land¬ 
scapes  by  Mr.  Butler  Cato ;  and  Miss 
Streatfiel'd’s  two  views  of  the  same  scene 
under  different  weather  conditions — 
“  A  Dull  Day  on  the  Cornish  Coast  ” 
and  “  A  Bright  Day  on  the  Cornish 
Coast” — an  interesting  kind  of  experi¬ 
ment  not  very  often  made.  A  special 
point  in  the  exhibition  was  the  collection 
of  twenty- one  drawings  by  the  late  Mr. 
Collingwood  Smith,  who,  it  appears, 
was  the  originator  of  the  Royal  Water- 
Colour  Society  Art  Club.  We  confess 
that  we  have  never  much  cared  for  the 
works  of  this  artist,  which  are  of  rather 
a  superficial  and  showy  quality ;  but 
two  drawings  among  those  shown  were 
exceptions,  both  of  them  illustrating 
“  The  Downs,  Eastbourne.”  In  these 
the  simple  and  severe  lines  of  the  land¬ 
scape  seem  to  have  had  a  fortunate 
effect  in  inducing  a  severity  of  style  in 
the  pictures,  different  from  that  of  the 
other  examples  exhibited. 


most  amusing  advertisem^Ty- 
Petition  we  remember  i  * t<*' 
The  “arcMteetsand  otw"6*™' 

one  of  Mdme.  Va  Jw 
advertisement  on  the  5  ?  ft 
“  “Le  Kre 

despersonnesdesdenxttertTnff 

It  appears  that  the  Christian  X* 
propose  to  pay  „  architect  “ft 
plans  of  a  chapel  and  school  and 
the  right,  for  that  sum.  to  use  themT 
they  please  wrthont  further  troubW 
aroh'tect.  In  this  ease  it 
that  the  children  of  this  ivorldaft 
in  their  generation  than  the  ehilCj 
ight  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  children  of 
light  seem  to  go  on  the  very  worldly 
principle  of  gettrng  as  much  and 
as  little  as  possible. 


Water-colour  The  exhibition  of  the  mem 
society  bers  of  tbe  Royal  Water- 
Art  Club.  Q0j0ur  Society  Art  Club, 
on  view  last  week  at  tbe  rooms  of  tbe 
Society,  is  mainly  an  exhibition  of 
amateurs,  in  wbicb  ladies  take  an 
important  part  both  in  respect  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Architectural  subjects, 
we  observed,  were  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  well  treated  :  those  by  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers  and  Mr.  Marshall  are  of  course 
beyond  criticism,  but  we  may  mention 
also  an  interior  of  the  church  of  Grand 
Audely,  by  Miss  Catherine  Maggs,  which 
is  exceptionally  good  in  solidity  of  effect 
and  in  accurate  perspective,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  drawing  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul’s  seen  by  artificial  lighting  at  an 
afternoon  service,  by  Mr.  James  Cafe. 
Among  the  numerous  landscape  sketches 
we  may  mention  Mr.  Hall’s  view  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  Mr.  Harding  Smith’s  illustrations 


The  Club  thus  named 
T^cXr  appears  to  consist  of  a 

Art  Club.  ^  o{  mostly  young 

artists  living  in  the  Chelsea  neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  are  holding  their  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  in  Bond- 
street.  We  were  not  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  oil-paintings,  partly 
perhaps  because  the  lighting  of  the  room 
is  not  favourable  for  seeing  them  ;  there 
are  two  good  sea-pictures  by  Mr.  Gregory 
Robinson  (3  and  12),  Mr.  Wallace’s 
“  Summer’s  Morning”  and  “  The  Landing 
Place  ”  (24  and  42)  are  good  landscape 
compositions,  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Aiken’s  “  Hay 
Harvest  ”  and  “  Gloaming  ”  (29,  30) ;  the 
last-named  artist  also  exhibits  one  or  two 
life-size  portraits.  The  small  exhibition 
of  sculpture  is  more  interesting.  Mr. 
Gillick’s  “  Memorial  to  Thomas  Millar,” 
an  inscription  slab  with  a  bas-relief 
figure  at  each  end  of  it,  is  very  pleasing ; 
his  small  alto-relief — called  rather  oddly 
“  Skating,”  for  it  does  not  suggest 
skating — is  an  original  fancy;  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  Palmer’s  “  Ariadne  ”  is  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  little  bas-relief  fitting  a  square  panel. 
The  most  important  work,  however,  is 
the  model  for  a  monument  with  bronze 
sculptured  figures,  by  Mr.  C.  Pibwortb. 
This  shows  a  rather  new  and  in  every  way 
excellent  treatment  of  architectural  ele¬ 
ments  as  a  centre  for  sculpture.  We 
should  imagine,  from  the  style  of  it, 
that  the  author  owed  something  to  study 
in  Paris ;  it  is  much  more  like  a  French 
than  an  English  work. 


The  Ways  of  A  CORRESPONDENT  Sends  US 
“  Christian  the  following  advertisement 
Brethren.  |Qr  an  architectural  com¬ 
petition,  cut  from  a  daily  paper  : — 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 
Christian  Brethren  Congregational 
Chapel,  Lees. 

The  Building  Committee  invite  plans  for  a  new 
Chapel  and  School  and  offer  10Z.  as  First  Prize  and 
51.  as  Second  for  the  plans  approved.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  aa  archi¬ 
tect  the  person  or  persons  whose  plans  are 
adopted,  but  reserve  the  right  to  use  the  plans 
without  further  claim. 

We  omit  the  details  as  to  address  and 
time  of  sending  in.  This  is  one  of  the 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

On  Saturday  last  took  place  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Henner  at  the  bS 
there  was  a  close  competition  endine  in  ti 
elKtion  by  nine  votes  of  M.  lh«  JL  S 
at  the  hrst  tour  de  scrutin”  had  onlv  one 
vote,  and  who  had  as  competitors  "three 
eminent  artists,  MM.  Fnmqois  fC 
Tony  Robert-Fleury,  and  Besnard.  It 
therefore  a  great  success  for  M.  Lhei-miU* 
lhe  new  Academician  is  sixty-one  years  of 
age.  He  studied  under  M.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran,  and  is  an  “Officier"  of  the  Ledon 
of  Honour.  M.  Lhermitte’s  works  are  is 
well  known  in  England  as  in  France,  bat 
among  those  which  have  made  his  reputation  < 
in  Paris  may  be  mentioned  “La  Moisson," 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1874,  and  now  in 
the  museum  at  Carcassone;  the  “Pardon  de 
Ploumanach  ”  ;  “  L’Aieule,”  which  is  in  the 
museum  at  Ghent;  “La  Paie  dcs  Moison- 
neurs  ”  and  “  La  Mort  du  Bucheron,"  in  the 
Luxembourg ;  two  decorative  paintings  in  the 
Sorbonne  representing  Claude  Bernard  and 
Ste- Claire  Deville  in  their  laboratories,  and  ] 
which  brought  him  the  Grand  Prix  at  the 
great  exhibition  of  1889;  and  the  largo 
picture  of  “L’Arrivage  aux  Halles,"  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  now  at  the 
Petit  Palais.  M.  Lhermitte  is  a  member  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  (New 
Salon) . 

A  successor  to  Bouguereau  has  now  to  be 
found,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  elec- 
tion  will  fall  on  M.  Francois  Flameng,  I 
The  Societe  des  Amis  de  Luxembourg  have 
offered  to  that  museum  a  very  realistic ' 
picture  by  an  artist  of  Toulouse,  M, 
Lautrec,  representing  a  public  ball  at  that! 
rather  too  notorious  resort  the  Moulin! 
Rouge.  In  spite  however  of  the  favour! 
able  opinion  of  the  curator,  M.  Benedite,  the 
National  Museums  Committee,  whose  assent 
is  indispensable,  have  _  refused  the  picture. 
Hence  wrath  and  recrimination  against  the 
Committee,  who  are  accused  of  being  too ' 
academic  in  their  tastes,  and  a  violent  cam- i 
paign  against  M.  Bonnat,  t  he  President  of  j 
the  said'  Committee,  which  will  however 
have  no  result'.  The  work  in  question  is 
not  a  chef  iceuvre,  as  would  have  been  , 
sooner  or  later  recognised;  and  the  incident, 
shows  the  value  of  the  veto  possessed  bv  tM 
National  Museums  Committee,  which  is 
indeed  the  safeguard  of  the  artistic  character; 
of  the  national  collections.  M.  Bonnat 
is  not  an  artist  of  any  partisan  prejudicesj 
and  has  conscientiously  acted  in  the  new 
interests  of  the  Luxembourg. 

The  statue  to  Camile  ft*1*; 
prematurely  inaugurated  and  then  reim  e 
for  the  completion  of  the  tame 
lias  now  been  definitely  plated  in  e™ 
Royal  garden,  on  the  side  next  he  ft  ™ 
d’Orleans.  M.  Bovene,  the  on to,  »  1 
sculptor  who  has  given  proof  of 
but  has  hardly  hen mwooM !m ttoPi 

S”ts  “chi”  slun&P) 

or  internal  arohteW  ^  |hl  M. 
same  reason  it  is  to  be  r 
Marcel,  former  of  “evolution  1 

and  who  is  an  ardent  partisan  oi 
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contemporaine  ”  in  art,  proposed  to  place 
M.  Rodin’s  figure  entitled  “  Le  Penseur  ”  in 
the  Place  des  Pantheon,  where  it  is 
altogether  out  of  its  element.  The  plaster 
model  was  first  set  up  as  a  test,  and  was 
removed  to  make  way,  it  was  understood, 
for  the  actual  work  in  bronze ;  but  though 
the  plaster  figure  has  gone,  the  bronze  does 
not  make  its  appearance.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Minister  of  Fine-Arts  has  intervened, 
and  has  recognised  that  M.  Rodin’s  statue, 
whatever  its  merits,  is  a  “  piece  de  musee  " 
and  not  a  work  to  be  grouped  with  Soufflot’s 
classic  building. 

M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  who  now  controls, 
in  an  admirable  spirit,  the  official  destinies 
of  art,  has  arranged  that  we  are  to  have, 
for  the  first  time,  a  collective  exhibition  of 
ihe  works  executed  by  pupils  of  the  Schools 
of  Design,  of  Industrial  Art,  and  of 
Decorative  Art,  in  France.  This  exhibition 
will  include  works  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  ceramic,  lithography,  engraving, 
and  etching;  also  embroidery,  lace,  and  other 
textile  work.  A  jury  will  be  commissioned 
to  select  the  best  works,  the  authors  of 
which  will  receive  prizes,  and  these  selected 
works  will  form  an  exhibition  for  circulation 
throughout  various  places _  in  the  provinces. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  give  rise  to  a 
wholesome  emulation  among  the  pupils  of 
the  various  schools  of  all  -the  towns  in 
France,  and  afford  also  opportunity  for  com- 

□  and  criticising  the  systems  employed 
erent  Schools  of  Design. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  general  exhibition  of 
Applied  Art  is  to  be  held  during  the  week 
rom  November  20  to  25,  at  the  Galliera 
luseum.  This  is  to  lead  up  to  an  exhibition 
of  work  m  silk,  in  its  various  applications, 
w  be  held  in  the  same  museum  in  April  or 
f?  ”®xt\  under  the  management  of  the 
rans  Municipal  Council. 

JI.  Florent  Willens,  the  painter,  who  was 
j  Ummandeur’’  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
M  afc  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  at  the  age  of 
gty-three.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he 
tod  lived  in  retirement,  and  his  work  was 
JVT,  ’n  t^16  public  exhibitions  in 
lhe  formerly  realised  a  triumphant 
TOSS.  At  twenty  years  old  he  had  already 
taome  famous;  his  works,  widely  known 
0n  engravings,  were  principally  devoted 
‘S?  s™  of  ‘he  time  of 
r™'  Eis  profound  knowledge  of 
SC  h?  .masters  rendered  his 

JRf1..  1IlvaluabIe  m  questions  of  the 
St,c£.  o'  the  H  preservation  of 
ktm  Jt£nreS'  devot«d  two  years’ 

John  J-he  ,rf etoration  of  Raphael’s  “  St. 

I)}  MetftjA’t  “S*  ln  the  Louvre,  which 
NMgnisolil/0  n-  t0  f'aYc  become  almost  un- 
iwsiderihlc’  ^JS  or,a]!Kd  work  was  very 

*ti«US,UN  d<i?’.8o«“  eneU1660”  ^the 

UaL  Ponld  E”1’  p  ‘‘f  .collect™  of  M. 

•I  the  Duo  of U  the  collection 

faiqne"  A?0™/!..™11  “La  Partie  de 
it?  S,.,?18  oolleetion  of  the  King  of 
Hind  St«2e°T  Wa?.  imtmctor  of 
ha  a  n  sPlte  o{  rather  brusque 
SibW  osteemed  among  his 
1  uses  noth  as  a  man  and  artist. 

®TO?y--The  Ordnance 
?'«1liMoftVm-rd{aTofol*ng  maP'  to  the 
t-orhood  Th»  k,  l’  of  E,PPlnS  and  the  neigh- 
'“ewaM  ooLS  h?3  ‘he  hills  shaded,  the 
■Wj broom,  'rer'  the  water  blue,  and  the 

Material,  &n  mdlcation  of  their  character 
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NOTES  AT  BRUGES. 

Ix  a  Vllth  century  MS.  by  St.  Ouen  men- 
u^1 11'^  ma<*e  a  Municipium  Brugense 
which  is  supposed  to  date  back  as  far  as  the 
Roman  invasion.  This  Municipium  was  the 
t-i  ?? ,  ’  or  ol.d  borough,  which  existed 

until  Baldwin  I.  built  a  new  borough  during 
the  closing  decades  of  the  IXth  century 
Documents,  still  extant,  tell  us  that  the  old 
burg  consisted  of  a  castle  (steen),  a  dungeon 
a  court,  and  a  warehouse.  This  latter  was 
probably  used  solely  for  wool,  as  we  hear 
that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  weavers 
of  Bruges  were  celebrated  in  many  countries. 
Ihe  Burg  was  protected  by  walls  and  ditches, 
and  it  is  said  that  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found  beneath  certain  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rue  du  Vieux  Burg.  Baldwin’s 
later  edifice  was  raised  at  the  bidding  of 
Charles  the  Bold  to  keep  off  Norman  in¬ 
vasions.  In  the  IXth  century  Bruges  was 
subject  to  the  Counts  of  Flanders. 

So  early  as  the  Xlth  century  the  town 
which  had  arisen  round  the  buildings  erected 
by  Baldwin  had  become  a  place  of  more 
than  ordinary  commercial  importance,  and 
200  years  later,  when  docks  had  been  built 
and  canals  cut  in  various  directions,  it  was 
very  generally  termed  the  centre  of  European 
trade.  In  those  days  the  town  was  in  easy 
communication  with  the  sea  through  Sluys, 
but  many  of  the  swiin,  or  creeks,  were 
gradually  filled  up  with  sand  deposits,  and  in 
the  XVth  century  the  town’s  prosperity  was 
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alieady  on  the  wane.  Its  actual  decay  was 
due  to  more  than  a  single  cause.  Although 
Biuges,  Ghent,  and  several  other  Flemish 
towns  owned  a  common  lord,  they  did  not 
rail  to  exhibit  all  those  petty  municipal 
jealousies  which,  centuries  before,  had  been 
so  fatal  to  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago.  Bruges  was  jealous  of  Ghent,  Ghent 
°i  Bruges  was  the  chief  emporium 

of  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (formed 
by  European  merchants  with  the  design  of 
consolidating  their  interests  in  various 
countries),  but  the  German  Hanse  there,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all,  fell  to  pieces. 
Ihe  traders  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam, 
eager  to  put  forward  claims  of  their  own 
succeeded  in  getting  much  of  the  trade  at 
Bruges  into  their  own  hands.  In  1488  the 
people  of  Bruges  were  unwise  enough  to 
cast  into  one  of  their  prisons  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Archduke  Maximilian  on  account  of 
some  violation  on  his  part  of  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  their  prerogatives.  For  this  in¬ 
dignity  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Maxi¬ 
milian  would  lose  any  opportunity  of  inflict¬ 
ing  harm  upon  men  who  had  dared  to  be  his 
gaolers.  Vengeance  upon  the  town  was  taken 
m  more  ways  than  one.  Again,  in  1492,  the 
discovery  of  America  turned  the  attention  of 
traders  to  other  and  more  distant  parts  than 
Bruges  with  its  disappearing  harbours. 
Later,  in  the  XVIth  century,  the  religious 
riots  which  took  place  all  through  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  succeeded  in  tearing  away  from  the 
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unfortunate  town  what  prosperity  she  could 
still  call  her  own.  Yet  now,  as  one  walks 
through  the  quiet  streets,  and  sees  the  pictur- 
esque  canals  with  their  curious  bridges,  the 
quaint  old-world  houses,  some  humble,  others 
wonderfully  grand,  it  is  easy  to  call  up  a 
picture  of  Bruges  in  all  its  mediaeval  glory. 
At  Antwerp,  at  Malines,  at  Brussels,  broad 
roads  and  modern  buildings  have  done  much 
to  remove  that  quality  of  “great  age”  so 
fascinating  at  once  to  the  artist  and  to  the 
antiquarian.  At  Bruges  one  sees  things  as 
they  were.  Somewhat  unhappily,  perhaps, 
the  town  has  been  called  “The  Venice  of  the 
North,”  but  beyond  the  fact  that  canals  inter¬ 
sect  both  cities,  and  are  here  and  there 
bridged  over,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  very  great 
resemblance  between  them.  M.  Duclos,  in  his 
book  on  Bruges,  calls  it  “  the  Flemish  Nurn- 
berg.”  “  Of  all  Belgian  cities,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “  Bruges  has  best  preserved  its  mediaeval 
look.”  , 

If  Rubens  and  Quentin  Massys  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  Antwerp  school  of  paint¬ 
ing,  such  masters  as  the  Van  Eycks,  Memling, 
and  Gerard  David  may  be  taken  as  typifying 
the  painters  of  Bruges.  In  this  town,  more¬ 
over,  the  art  flourished  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  long  before  the  school  at  Antwerp  had 
come  into  a  well-deserved  prominence  Bruges 
had  given  to  the  world  those  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures,  from  the  brushes  of  the  Van  Eycks 
and  Memling,  which  even  to-day  astonish  us 
from  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring  and  the 
marvellous  detail  which  they  one  and  all 
display.  The  Bruges  painters  organised  a 
school  for  miniature,  and  were  the  first,  per¬ 
haps,  to  make  of  their  art  something  more 
than  a  mere  scheme  of  decoration.  Even 
before  the  advent  of  the  Van  Eycks  in  the 
XIVth  century  there  had  been  painters  in 
water-colours  at  Bruges,  and  to  this  day 
specimens  of  their  work  may  be  seen,  mostly 
miniatures,  in  the  tombs  both  at  Bruges 
itself  and  at  St.  Croix.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  some  of  these  have  been  but  lately 
brought  to  light  underneath  layers  of  white¬ 
wash.  But  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
splendid  work  of  the  brothers  Hubert  and 
John  Van  Eyck  that  Bruges  became  known 
as  the  home  of  painting.  Though  _  often 
credited  with  the  invention  of  oil-painting,  it 
is  hardly  true  to  say  that  either  of  the 
brothers  was  the  real  inventor;  but  Hubert 
discovered  a  method  of  getting  his  colours 
dry  in  a  short  time,  introduced  landscapes 
in  place  of  the  stamped  backgrounds  with 
which  his  predecessors  generally  had  had  to 
satisfy  themselves,  and  was  enabled  to  use  his 
pigments  with  a  far  greater  freedom  than  had 
been  possible  before.  John,  the  younger 
brother,  was  largely  a  portrait-painter,  and 
his  work  lacks  some  of  the  delicacy  to  be 
found  in  his  brother’s  pictures.  He  is  the 
greater  “  realist,”  but  a  pupil  of  Hubert  s. 

Near  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame_  there 
is  a  small  hospital,  founded,  it  is  said,  in 
the  Xllth  century.  In  a  small  outhouse 
attached  to  this  there  is  a  collection,  tiny 
enough,  of  pictures,  mostly  by  Hans  Mem¬ 
ling;  a  collection,  indeed,  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  make  the  town  of  great  interest.' 
The  stories  which  are  told  to  explain  the 
painter’s  connexion  with  this  hospital  of  St. 
John  are  legion,  but  all  are  without  sure 
foundation.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  with 
Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  (some 
say  Granson),  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
that,  coming  to  Bruges  he  was  tended  by 
the  sisters  of  charity  in  their  hospital.  His 
pictures,  this  story  goes  on  to  relate,  were 
painted  for  and  given  to  the  church  out  of 
gratitude.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  certain 
whether  his  birthplace  was  Maintz  or  Bruges 
itself ;  in  any  case,  he  lived  and  died  (1494) 
in  Bruges,  and  most  of  his.  works  are 
scattered  through  the  town.  His  pictures  in 
the  hospital  museum  include  a  large  altar- 
piece  with  shutters,  representing  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  two  St.  Johns  j  a  triptych  illus¬ 
trating  the  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ; 
another  the  Ascent  from  the  Cross;  the 
famous  St  Ursula  shrine;  and  two  portraits, 
one  of  the  wife  or  daughter  of  William 
Moreel,  a  patron  of  Memling’s,  the  other  of 
Martin  Van  Nieuwenhove,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known.  With  one  or  two  .exceptions .  these 
paintings  have  kept  their  original  brilliancy. 
The  St.  Ursula  reliquary,  in  particular, 
exhibits  the  painter  at  his  best.  Each  of 
the  sides  is  divided  into  three  sections..  It 
is  said  that  at  the  request  of  Adrian  Reims, 


“the  governor  of  the  establishment  at  the 

time,”  Memling  went  to  Cologne  in  order  to 
perform  his  task  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  landings  at  Cologne,  at  Basle,  and  at 
Rome  are  all  rendered  with  great  faithfulness. 
The  master,  says  M.  Duclos,  “  is  an  acetic 
and  a  mystic,  the  most  pious  of  our  painters. 

He  is  at  once  “graceful,  charming,  full  of 
sweet  emotions ;  he  has  the  real  heart  of  a 
Bruges  poet.  We  dare  call  him  the  most 
complete  of  all  painters.”  Of  other  masters 
who  flourished  at  Bruges,  Peter  Chnstus, 
Gerard  David,  a  follower  of  Memling,  Y sen- 
brant,  and,  later,  when  Massy s’s  influence 
had  made  itself  felt,  John  Provost,  Cornells, 
Blondeel.  also  an  architect  and  engineer,  who 
has  left  behind  him  some  designs  reminiscent 
of  Durer,  Peter  and  Francis  Pourbus,  and 
James  Van  Oost  may  be  mentioned. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Saviour  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  upon  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  a  chapel  founded  in  the  Vllth 
century  by  St.  Eligius,  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  chapel  was  enlarged  to 
become  a  parish  church.  In  1116  it  was  burnt 
down  and  rebuilt.  Another  fire  in  1358  caused 
the  present  naves  and  part  of  the  transept 
to  be  built.  The  church  was  made  a 
cathedral  in  the  last  century.  It  is  rather  an 
unwieldy  brick  building  with  a  tower  which 
has  an  eastern  aspect.  There  are  numerous 
paintings  in  the  interior,  but  there  is  no 
particular  point  of  interest.  The  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  hard  by  the  cathedral,  possesses 
a  tower,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  new  spire, 
the  old  one,  which,  from  the  accounts  we 
hear  of  it,  must  have  been  built  by  an  archi¬ 
tect  with  but  crude  ideas  of  his  calling,  hav¬ 
ing  become  dangerous.  The  church  itself  is  a 
cumbrous  structure,  and  the  red  brick  of  the 
new  spire  does  not  altogether  harmonise  with 
the  yellow  brick  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  The 
mausoleums  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  latter  an  imitation  of 
the  former,  stand  in  this  church.  Peter  de 
Dekere,  a  goldsmith  from  Brussels,  designed 
the  first  of  these  monuments,  and  his  work 
in  black  marble  and  copper  is  finely  executed. 
Of  the  other  churches  in  Bruges,  the  most 
interesting  are  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  and  the  Chapelle  du  Sang 
Saint.  The  Jerusalem  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  buildings  in  the  town.  The 
tower  is  of  a  peculiar  design,  combining 
old  Flemish  and  Oriental  styles.  Here  it 
imay  be  observed  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  Bruges  shows  signs  of  Eastern 
influence.  This  followed  probably  on  the 
extensive  trade  which  she  enjoyed  at  a  time 
when  the  town  was  rapidly  increasing  in  size. 
M.  Duclos  remarks  that  “popular  belief  con¬ 
siders  this  church  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  Church  of  Jerusalem.”  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  this  supposition,  as  the 
original  building  was  burnt  down  in  the 
XVIth  century.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
one  of  the  brothers  Adornes,  who  were  the 
joint  founders,  made  two  journeys  to  the 
Holy  City  in  order  to  obtain  a  church  that 
should  be  a  true  replica.  The  Church  du 
Sang  Saint  is  of  two  stones,  of  which  the 
lower  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  (probably 
Xllth  century).  The  portal  and  staircase 
constructed  in  1533  are  decorated  in  truly 
Flamboyant  style.  The  church  derives  its 
name  from  a  popular  legend  that  a  Count  of 
Flanders  brought  some  drops  of  the  Holy 
Blood  from  Palestine  about  the  year  1050. 
There  is  an  annual  procession  in  honour  of 
this  sacred  relic,  which  the  inhabitants  hold 
in  the  utmost  reverence. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Antwerp.  It  is  quite  a  small  build¬ 
ing,  provided  with  six  towers,  three  in  front 
and  a  like  number  behind.  There  are  forty- 
eight  niches  in  the  fagade,  filled  with  statues 
mostly  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  In  1792 
these  statues  were  torn  _  down  by  an  angry 
mob,  but  they  have  since  been  replaced. 
There  is  in  the  inteidor  a  large  hall  with  a 
fine  Gothic  roof.  Rare  MSS.,  a  few  pictures, 
including  one  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  a 
library,  containing,  amongst  other  treasures, 
the  books  of  Mansion,  Bruges’  earliest  printer, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  rooms.  The  Halles  in 
the  Grande  Place  were  built  in  the  Xlllth 
century;  within  is  the  museum.  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  where  some  fine  old  lace  is  exhibited. 
There  is  a  lofty  tower  above  the  Halles,  con¬ 
taining  one  of  the  most  celebrated  belfries  in 
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Europe.  The  two  low^ZlT7T~  - 
are  square,  the  one  above  >«« 

top  of  the  second  story  them  2“ '  41 »» 
A  dial  below  them  is  decomb.5^u®itu"*' 
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not  cast  for  the  belfry,  but  for tk  ra9’  ** 
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of  traffic,  to  some  most  h™tifd 
surpassing,  both  in  comnass  and  M 

ofutone,  those  of  any  .Coif: 
whlnhtdt,f£bSiM%fe 

the  Count's  Palace  erected  b,  Baldwin™  * 
the  present  Palais  de  Justice.  The  Court 
chamber  contains  a  famous  chimnevS' 
filling  up  almost  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
room.  This  piece  ™  executed  in  iJJ 
and  oak  from  designs  h,  Blondeel. 
body  of  the  chimney  is  of  black  marble  tS 
work  of  Guyot  de  Beaugrant,  and’J 
finished  in  1529.  There  is  an  alabaster  frieS 
by  the  same  artist.  The  upper  portion  is  o! 
beautifully-carved  oak,  and  is  amemorial  of  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  which  ultimately  brought  an 
end  to  France’s  sovereignty  over  Flanders 
There  is  in  the  centre  a  statue  of  Charles  V  as 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  beside  him  his  parents 
and  relations.  The  chimney  has  been  re- 
stored  by  Geer ts,  a  sculptor  of  Louvain. 

From  time  to  time  Bruges  has  played  no 
small  part  in  our  own  history.  Two  English 
kings  took  refuge  there,  Edward  IV.,  in  1451.  : 
and  again  in  1478,  and  Charles  II.,  in  1656,' 
after  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell, 
English  Carthusians  flying  from  religions  per¬ 
secution  at  home  fled  to  Bruges,  and  lived 
there  in  a  little  house  called  “the  cistern” 
from  1569  to  1578.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  mention  of  an  English  Consu¬ 
late  at  Bruges  occurs  in  1390.  ”  B.  S. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON. 

III. — New  Shipping  Offices,  Cockspuh- 
street,  W. 

The  newly-erected  building  for  shipping 
offices  at  the  junction  of  Cockspur-street  and 
Pall  Mall  East  occupies  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  effective  sites  in  this 
part  of  London,  and  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  being  an  unique  corner  site,  with 
a  gpod  width  of  frontage  towards  Pall 
Mall,  and  equally  fine  frontages  on  the 
flanks  to  Cockspur-street  and  Pall  Mall  East 
— “  An  ideal  site  for  a  grand  building  and 
a  beautiful  architectural  composition”  must 
have  been  the  expression  on  the  lips  of  many 
a  passer-by  as  the  building  was  being  rim 
up  on  the  newly-introduced  method  of 
American  construction,  and  how  many  bud¬ 
ding  architects  must  have  desired  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  employing  their  skill  in  design 
under  such  tempting  circumstances  as  were 
here  displayed? 

Alas!  What  a  chance  of  adding  a  toe 
example  of  street  architecture  has  been 
thrown  away  by  the  erection  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  in  a  Gothic  outline,  and  clothed  with 
badly-fitting  classic  features.  Some  pallia¬ 
tion  may,  perhaps,  be  found  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  result  from  an  architectural  point  ol 
view,  from  the  fact  that  the  lease  from  t  e 
Crown  contained  a  stipulation  that  the  design 
was  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Union  Club  build 
inn,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  unhapp) 
disposition  of  the  main  cornice,  about  ha  - 
way  up  the  main  elevations,  is  »  “  M 
stipulation,  which  has  mam  estly  hi lpd 
contribute  to  the  unsatisfactory  e 
restless  design  not  nearly  good .enough » 
such  a  fine"  site  There  coul  not 
been  a  more  ill-advised  and 
demand  made,  unless  the  Crown  »« 
tips  liad  made  the  consistent  require 
meat  that  the  height  of' the  new irnMas,” 
well  as  of  its  connce.shoaid  range ' < »' * 

of  the  adiacentbrnldmgs  As  it  B,t#(h 

suit  is  that  the  rather  ig 
existing  buildings  is  repeated  at  W  ™ 
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height  on  the  new  building,  which  is  thlen 
allowed  to  be  carried  nearly  as  high  again 
above  this  cornice.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  decent  thing  of  it  on  such  a 
system.  The  only  way,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  have  been  to  have  treated  the  cornice 
ranging  with  the  existing  ones  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  one,  and  to  have  dominated  it  by  a 
very  powerful  cornice  above.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  this  would  not  have  received  official 
sanction  either.  Restrictions  made  in  this 
spirit  are  evidently  not  calculated  to  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  London  street  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Up  to  the  cornice  just  mentioned  there  are 
three  stories  in  height,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
about  this  part  of  the  elevation  that  it  has 
been  fortunately  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
introduction  of  the  cornice  at  this  level,  and 
the  effect  of  the  design  for  this  lower  half  is 
more  restful  than  the  upper  portion,  though 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  huge  engaged  columns  which 
simply  carry  the  shallow  balcony  just  above 
the  cornice  on  the  front  elevation  towards 
Pall  Mall.  This  prominent  feature  has 
a  palpably  stuck-on  appearance,  marking  it 
as  a  sham,  as  it  does  not  perform  any  struc¬ 
tural  duty,  and,  not  being  incorporated  with 
the  other  features,  is  manifestly  only  orna¬ 
mental.  This  unfortunate  effect  still  further 
suffers  by  the  addition  of  an  unhappily  pro¬ 
portioned  stone  porch  to  the  main  entrance, 
which  is  backed  against  the  columns,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  planted 
on  as  an  afterthought.  Another  isolated- 
looking  porch  juts  out  at  the  corner  of  the 
elevation  next  the  adjoining  building  in 
Cockspur-street,  and  timidly  marks  the 
entrance  to  the  offices  on  the  upper  floors. 

*'  ©ye  carries  _  upward  in  the 
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In  conclusion,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  a 

splendid  opportunity  of  erecting  a  worthy 
architectural  addition  to  London  street  archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  missed,  and,  instead,  the 
site  has  been  saddled  with  a  conglomeration 
of  architectural  features  which  might  have 
been  knitted  together  in  a  more  artistic 
manner.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
what  first  impresses  the  passer-by  in  forming 
a  general  opinion  of  the  architectural  effect 
of  a  new  building.  In  considering  the  new 
shipping  offices,  the  writer  of  these  notes  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  early  days,  when  the 
conventional  box  of  bricks  was  introduced 
into  the  nursery  to  teach  the  young  'idea 
how  to  build. 


he  had  bestowed  in  their  interests.  They 
had  also  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the 
23“!?  and  Secretary  on  all  occasions, 
and,  although  the  work  had  been  heavy,  it 
had  at  all  times  been  freely  and  happily 
performed  for  their  mutual  advancement 
lhe  Report  was  adopted,  and  various  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  retiring  officers 
and  Committee. 


As  the 


elevation,  trying  to  find  some  feeling  of 
repose,  it  is  simply  dazed  at  the  effect 
produced  by  the  employment  of  columns, 
pilasters,  and  pediments  wnich  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  general  outline  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  superincumbent  features,  which 
ere  very  much  broken  up,  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  overpowering  the  portion  of  the 
elevation  below  the  cornice.  The  pilasters 
and  pediments  framing  the  nichelike  recesses, 
which  are  carried  through  two  stories  directly 
shove  the  cornice,  and  are  introduced  in 
''Jiiples  at  the  angles  of  each  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions,  overlap  the  simple  lines  of  the  main 
building,  and  add  to  the  general  feeling  of 
restlessness  and  double  design.  One  cannot 
help  noticing,  also,  the  variety  of  window 
®sign,  and  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the 
[gnant  of  the  sashes. 

The  sky-line  is  most  incongruous,  broken 
tP“.ere. and  there  with  shapeless  little  trun- 
ated  piers,  linked  by  means  of  the  curved 
of  the  copings  to  the  pediments  in  the 
j  ntral  portions  of  the  elevations,  and  curious 
tie  pieces  of  flank  parapet  walls.  The  per- 
■mve  of  the  structure  looking  eastward,  as 
2  u  n  the  Pavement  on  the  south  side  of 
Jzu  “*>  1S  very  undignified  in  its  high- 
I  'dered  appearance,  and  the  treatment  of 
£  corf ,r  Cockspur-street  and  Pall  Mall 

s  not  impress  one  as  being  the  proper  way 
a over  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
atitf!  6  ^he  sbT©  at  this  point.  More 
l  ■  ,sLolutions  of  similar  troubles  may 
j,)haVn  j  °ew  Gaiety  Theatre  building 
-ke  1$.,?trand>  t{le  National  Liberal  Club  at 
thftKnk  1  Northumberland-avenue,  and 
Thfl  -jUry  Town  Hall  in  Rosebery-avenue. 
aitm  it  n.°f ,  gaining  uniformity  in  the 
gn  °f  the  buildings  on  this  island  site 
*hich  t^g0°d  0ne’  Provided  the  purpose  for 
trolled  wil1  be  used  °an  be  con- 

,the,  .designer  of  the  new  ship- 

4  Sift  f 0nld  have  studied  the 

fliich  tw  actory  ,and  structural  manner  in 
in  the  columns  are  incorporated 

Trafatar  Qde  of  the  Union  Club  towards 
^  College  ofph  the,  grand  portico  to 
cnlnn?„0t  physicians,  before  sticking  on 
feafcure  to  the  Pall  Mall 

ij-looW  fffS.  staking  features  is  the 
:ts  ciiioiKlv  g  icrfffication  to  the  areas,  with 
'“^pond  piprs  built  of  granite,  to 

®g,  aiKi  tu  the  plinth  of  the  main  build- 
k  area  J.®  ft*4®1?,  wrought-iron  gates  to 
-:ie,  a  ,  East  are  worthy  of 

andMi>er?ruct“e  is  buUt  of  Portland 
'[  °%  thfl  T°jUr  effect  ls  very  pleasing— 
find  j '  London  atmosphere  would  be 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  I.  Brown. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  read  by  the 
Chairman,  stated  that  they  were  gratified  to 
be  able  to  report  that  most  excellent  progress 
had  been  made  during  the  year  under 


review.  By  reason  of  the  fusion  of  common 
interests,  the  centres  established  under  the 
revised  articles  have  been  severally  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  So  far  as 
an  organisation  could  be  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  embracing  as  it  did  England 
and  Wales,  their  Association  that  day  occu¬ 
pied  that  proud  position,  and  the  Council 
was  confident  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  for  ^  every  centre  and  every  member 
not  to  be  satisfied  until  every  sanitary 
inspector  became  enrolled  as  a  member.  To¬ 
day  the  membership  stood  at  1,053,  allocated 
as  follows  : — Midland  Centre,  108 ;  Northern, 
54;  North-Eastern,  133;  North  Wales,  32; 
North-Western,  214;  South-Eastern,  415; 
South  Wales,  32;  and  South-Western,  65. 
This  showed  a  gain  on  the  year’s  working 
of  over  150  members.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  members  in  South  Africa  and 
China,  etc.,  but  the  difficulties  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  centre  were  probably  of  such  a 
character  that  some  legislation  might  be 
necessary.  The  members,  however,  might 
rely  on  the  new  central  executive  applying 
themselves  diligently  to  the  task  of  securing 
one  organisation  of  sanitary  inspectors  for  the 
whole  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions,  if  not 
by  amalgamation,  then  by  schemes  of  federa¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  at  the 
Congress  at  Blackpool  the  voice  of  the 
Scottish  inspectors  would  be  heard  in  their 
deliberations.  Four  Council  and  twenty- 
four  Committee  meetings  had  been  held  in 
the  year  under  review,  in  addition  to  many 
meetings  in  connexion  with  the  Chadwick 
Trust  award  and  the  Public  Health  Bill. 
If  this  Bill  was  to  become  law  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  individual  mem¬ 
bers  should  show  more  active  interest  in  it 
than  had  been  apparent  during  the  past 
year.  The  financial  position  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  continued  good,  and  in  the  capital 
account  the  assets  over  liabilities  amounted 
to  3,340/.  5s.  8d.  Having  referred  to 

deceased  members  and  to  the  annual  dinner 
and  conference,  the  Chairman,  passing  on 
to  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  said  the  Council 
and  the  British  Medical  Association  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  were  working  har¬ 
moniously  together  to  get  this  measure 
passed.  The  question  of  examinations  for 
sanitary  inspectors  had  received  veTy  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  the  Council,  anu  corre¬ 
spondence  had  been  entered  into  with  certain 
examination  authorities.  The  result  was  not 
at  present  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage 
to  submit  to  the  members  but  they  could 
Test  assured  that  the  Council  was  fully  alive 
-to  the  necessity  for  altered  conditions,  and 
would  press  the  matter  forward  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  members  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  interests  of  the  future. 
The  question  of  establishing  a  library  and 
a  mutual  assurance  fund  was  being 
dealt  with  by  a  Special  Committee,  who 
hoped  soon  to  report.  The  Council  again 
wished  to  record  its  appreciation  of  and 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Carpenters’  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  continued  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  they  were 
also  conscious  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owed  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  their 
highly  esteemed  President,  for  all  the  labour 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A  special  general  meeting  for  the  election 
ot  pensioners  was  held  on  the  31st  ult.  at  31 
and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion,  Mr.  Jas.  Carmichael  in  the  chair. 
At  the  ordinary  monthly  Committee  meet¬ 
ing,  held  prior  to  the  election,  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Austin)  read  a  letter 
from  a  pensioner  retiring  from  the  list 
ot  beneficiaries,  as  she  was  now  able 
to  earn  her  own  living,  and  therefore  no 
longer  required,  or  was  entitled  to,  her 
pension.  On  this  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  to  increase  the  number  to  be  elected 
fr°m  four  to  five  out  of  the  six  eligible 
candidates.  Scrutineers  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  election  was  proceeded  with. 
On  receiving  the  scrutineers’  report,  the 
Chairman  read  the  list  of  successful  can¬ 
didates  as  follows  Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  White 
Mr.  Wall,  Mrs.  Cole,  and  Mrs.  Chapman. 
After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  assisted,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  9,792/.  for  electric 
lighting ;  Camberwell  Borough  Council  1,815/. 
for  housing  purposes;  Fulham  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil  25, 000/.  for  electric  light  installation; 
Islington  Borough  Council  4,308/.  4s.  4d.  for 
street  lighting  purposes  (sanction  to  loan) ; 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  9,827/.  for  paving 
works ;  St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council 
90,405/.  for  electric  light  installation;  and 
Stepney  Borough  Council  10,000/.  for  electric 
light  installation. 

Unemployed  Committee. — It  was  decided 
that  Lord  Elcho  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Benn, 
J.  W.  Cleland,  and  W.  C.  Steadman  should 
represent  the  Council  on  the  Central  Un¬ 
employed  Body  for  London. 

School  Sites. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Education  Committee,  it  was  agreed : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimates  (Nos.  5,202  and  5,220) 
amounting  to  12,676/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  (i.)  the 
Cutcombe-road  site  (Camberwell,  N.),  and  (ii.) 
property  for  enlarging  the  boys’  playground  of  the 
Broad-street  School  (Limehouse).  be  approved. 

(6)  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  12,676 1.  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  (i.) 
the  Cutcombe-road  site  (Camberwell,  N.).  and  (ii.) 
property  for  enlarging  the  boys’  playground  of  the 
Broad-street  School  (Limehouse),  be  sanctioned.” 

Westminster  Improvement. — The  Council 
resumed  the  debate  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Improvements  Committee  that  the  offer 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment  Contract  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  of  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  land  from  the  West¬ 
minster  improvement  be  accepted  on  terms 
already  detailed  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Straus  moved  an  amendment  to  'insert 
a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer  should  not  in  any  way  commit  the 
Council  to  support  any  application  by  the 
syndicate  to  Parliament  for  power  to  acquire 
the  additional  property  outside  the  Council’s 
land,  or  prohibit  the  Council  opposing  any 
such  application  if  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Glanville  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Homiman,  the  Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  if  the  syndicate  acquired  the 
additional  land  the  Council  would  get  Horse- 
ferry-road,  Marsham-street,  and  Tufton- 
street  widened  without  any  cost  to  the  rates. 
Further  than  that,  if  the  syndicate  did  not 
acquire  that  land  by  compulsory  powers,  they 
would  doubtless  do  so  piecemeal,  and  then 
they  would  escape  any  obligations  with 
reference  to  rehousing. 

Dr.  Napier  urged  that  the  position  the 
Council  should  take  up  should  be  to  say  to 
D  2 
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the  syndicate:  “We  accept  your  offer,  hut 
-we  cannot  undertake  to  support  your  .Bill 
until  we  have  seen  it.  If  it  is  a  reasonable 
Bill,  and  if  it  provides  sufficiently  tor  re¬ 
housing  the  working  classes  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  we  will  support  it,  and  we  will 
not  be  unreasonable  in  our  requirements. 

If  the  Council  accepted  the  amendment  it 
seemed  to  him  they  would  be  practically  say¬ 
ing  to  the  syndicate:  “After  the  bargain 
between  ourselves  is  signed  you  must  take  all 
the  risks  of  our  opposition  with  reference  to 
the  additional  land.”  .  ., 

Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  suggested  that  the 
Council  should  accept  the  offer  without  add¬ 
ing  any  words  which  would  hamper  the 
Council  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Cooper  asked  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  if  behind  the  recommendation  there 
was  any  tacit  understanding  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  should  not  oppose  the  application  of  the 
syndicate  for  Parliamentary  powers,  or  if 
the  syndicate  would  drop  their  offer  if  the 
Council  did  not  undertake  to  support  their 
Bill.  .  . 

Mr.  Homiman  said  he  could  not  reply 
definitely.  The  committee  had  pressed  the 
syndicate  for  an  answer  as  to  whether  they 
would  go  on  if  the  Council  declined  to 
support  their  Bill,  but  no  answer  had  been 
received.  ,  ,  _  .. 

After  further  discussion  the  Council 
divided — for  the  amendment,  fifty-three ; 
against,  sixty. 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  defeated. 
Sir  William  Collins  then  moved  a  further 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  should  not  in  any  way  bind  the 
future  action  of  the  Council  in  reference  to 
the  additional  land. 

Mr.  Homiman  said  he  did  not  see  any 
objection  to  that  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  seventy- 
three  votes  to  forty-one. 

Subject  to  that  proviso,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  were  then  adopted. 

Fire  in  the  City  Mills-building,  Upper 
Thames-street,  E.G.—  The  Fire  Brigade  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follow's  : — 

“  On  February  14,  1905,  we  reported  with  regard  to 
a  fire  that  had  occurred  on  January  17,  1905,  during 
tlie  early  hours  of  the  morning,  at  the  City  Mills- 
building,  tipper  Thames-street,  E.C.,  and  the  Build¬ 
ing  Ac.t  Committee  submitted  a  report  dealing  with 
the  building.  We  have  now  to  report  that  on  October  9, 
1905,  at  11.31  a.m..  a  call  was  received  to  another 
fire  in  the  City  Mills-building.  The  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  one  of  the  employees  of  Spiers  &  Pond, 
Ltd.,  who  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  hardware 
dep6t  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  occupied  by  that 
company.  The  fire  was  confined  to  brown  paper 
used  for  packing  purposes,  and  was  extinguished  by 
the  company’s  private  fixe  brigade.  As  _  a  fire 
occurred  in  a  cupboard  in  this  building  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1905,  and  as  a  fire  in  the  hardware  store 
would  have  effectually  blocked  the  exit  to  the  stair¬ 
case,  the  city  coroner  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  fire  inquest,  under  the  City  of  London  Fire 
Inquests  Act,  1888.  The  .inquest  was  held  on 
October  24,  1905,  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  and  they  added  a  rider  that  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  premises  should  be  closed 
until  adequate  means  of  escape  in  case, of  fire  had 
been  provided.” 

Mr.  Bums,  M.P.,  drew  special  attention 
to  the  report,  and  said  he  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  be  able  to  do  something  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  S.  Sankey  said  that  the  building  was 
undoubtedly  dangerous,  but  had  the  Council 
allowed  the  City  Corporation  Fire  Bill  to 
pass  the  City  would  have  had  power  to  deal 
with  the  building. 

Captain  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act  Committee,  said  that  in  the  London 
County  Council  Building  Act  Amendment 
Bill  the  Council  will  have  power  to  deal 
with  City  Mills-building.  They  had  already 
sent  a  communication  to  the  owners  of  the 
building,  pointing  out  the  dangerous  state 
of  things  and  intimating  that  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  powers  can  be  employed,  which 
will  be  at  the  commencement  of  next  year, 
they  would  take  the  necessary  steps  against 
the  owners.  If  the  London  County  Council 
Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  been  interfered  with  by  the  House  of 
Lords  it  would  have  been  a  very  useful  Bill, 
and  of  great  importance,  whereas  its  value 
had  been  whittled  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  said  that  the  Corporation 
Bill  would,  so  far  as  City  Mills-building  was 
concerned,  have  only  aggravated  matters. 
An  exit  would  have  had  to  be  fomied  to  the 
roof,  and  in  the  case  of  fire  the  persons  who 
“  escaped  "  that  way  would  have  been  burnt 
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to  death  or  would  have  had  to  jump  60  ft. 
into  the  river.  , 

The  Sewer  Fatality.— Mr.  Gosling,  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  said  he  regretted  to 
have  to  announce  that  two  men  had  lost  their 
lives  owing  to  a  very  sudden  storm  coming 
on  in  the  northern  parte  of  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington,  by  which  they  were  swept  away, 
and  their  bodies  had  not  been  recovered. 
The  two  men  formed  part  of  a  gang  of  seven 
who  were  working  in  the  Fleet  relief  sewer, 
and  when  the  storm-water  came  down  the 
two  failed  to  get  to  the  next  side  entrance. 
It  was  feared  that  their  bodies  had  been 
swept  down  to  the  Thames  by  Blackmars 
Bridge,  as  a  lantern  belonging  to  one  of  them 
had  been  found  on  the  foreshore  there. 

Tramways :  Erection  of  Mildmay-park, 
Limehouse,  and  Shoreditch  Sub -stations.— 
The  following  recommendations  of  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee  were  agreed  to  : — 

“  (i.)  That  expenditure,  on  capital  acccmnt,  of 
sums  not  exceeding  23,930 1.  in  all,  be  sanctioned  in 
respect  of  (1)  the  erection  of  the  Mildmay-park, 
Limehouse,  and  Shoreditch  sub-stations  of  the 
London  County  Council  (Northern)  Tramways,  (2) 
the  wliring  and  fitting  of  the  buildings  for  electric 
lighting,  etc.,  and  (3)  the  execution  of  the  paving 
works  in  connexion,  with  the  Mildmay-park  and 
Limehouse  sub-stations.  Timo 

(ii )  That  the  erection  of  the  Mildmay-park  Lime¬ 
house,  and  Shoreditch  sub-stations  be  executed  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the 
drawings  and  specifications  and  estimates  of  6,700 A, 
6  800 Z ,  and  6.900Z.,  respectively,  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

(iii.)  That  the  paving  works,  etc.,  in  connexion 
with  the  Mildmay-park  and  Limehouse  sub-stations 
be  executed  by  the  Council’s  permanent  way  staff 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tram- 

Wiv.S)’  That  the  wiring  and  fitting  for  electric  light¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  the  Mildmay-park  Limehouse  and 
Shoreditch  sub-stations  lie  executed  by  the  electrical 
staff  of  the  tramways  department  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 

The  Lowest  Tender.— The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  report : — 

“  The  Council  on  August  1,  1905.  considered  tenders 
received  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  tramways  from 
North-street,  Wandsworth,  to  Westminster  .Bridge, 
and  for  the  execution  of  paving  works,  etc.,  in  Nine- 
elms-lane,  York-road,  and  Batter  sea-park-road,  as 
follows 
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applications  under  the  Undoe  L 
1894.  The  names  of 
between  parentheses:—  tS  are  PveQ 
.  Lines  of  France  aM 

to  m°oddBnumlS^^  W 

Consent.  P  ™  <»' 

.  City  of  .London, —Oriel  vindov.  . 

jectog  balcony  at  Kos,  2,  j  „d  ,™  * 

(Mr.  F.  Rowntree  for  The  Scottish  T C e8pside 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.).-(W  P6ran<» 

Co.6)!-— Consult!”8  MeSS'S-  CS 

iSirand.— For  deviation  from  the  plan  approved  I 
for  the  retention  of  projectine  tipi  and 
Savoy-buildings,  Strand,  so  far  i,  relsta  M 

8ign  dahth6  T'1”8  Lods“  ” 

an  additional  lamp  at  the  comet  of  CartiSZ 
and  Strand  (Messrs.  T.  E.  Collcutt  i  s  Halite  ! 
Consent.  I 

Wandsworth  Buildings  on  the  front  portion  * 
The  Nook’  estate,  to  abut  upon  Taj 
Jiec-road,  next  looting-common  (Mr  W  C  Pmil  I 
for  Mr.  Coates).-Refused.  | 

City  of  London.  f-An  iron  and  glass  shelter  ' 
at  the  entrance  to  De  Keyser’s  Roval  Hotel  * 
Victoria-embankment,  City  (Messrs.  ,l'\V  Sincer 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotei  Ltd  1 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Islington,  East—  A  building  on  a  site  abutting  I 
upon  Prah-road  and  St.  Thomas-road,  Finsbury.  I 
park  (Messrs.  F.  Matcham  &  Co.),— Refused,  I 
Chelsea,  f — An  addition  at  the  western  end' of 
Christ  Church,  Christ  Church-street,  Chelsea  j 
(Mr.  E.  Geldart  for  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson),-  I 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lambeth,  North— A  modification  of  the  pro.  1 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  Lower-mareh. 
Lambeth,  with  irregular  open  spaces  at^the 
rear  (Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers).— Consent, 

Means  of  Escape  from  top  of  High  Buildinjj.  ' 

Holborn. — A  deviation  from  the  drawings 


— 

Tramway. 

Work. 

Paving  Works  for 
Street  Widenings. 

- 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews  - 

G.  Law  . 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  . . 

£  s  d. 

175,548  12  4 
177,284  19  6 
173,830  4  1 
169,736  8  0 
163,874  11  2 

£  s.  d. 
35,066  9  7 
27,370  0  6 
30,547  14  2 
30,483  2  3 
*35,371  3  4 

£  8.  4 

210,615  111 
204,655  0  0 
204,377  18  3 
200,219  10  8 
199,245  14  6 

Engineer’s  revised  estimates  . . 

165,491  4  10 

33,491  14  7 

198,982  19  5 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  for  the 
execution  of  the  tramway  work  was  accepted,  and 
we  have  since  considered  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  execution  of  the  paving,  etc.,  works. 
If  the  tramway  work  and  the  paving  works  were 
intrusted  to  different  contractors,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrange  for  the  works  to  be  executed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience 
to  the  public  as  if  they  were  executed  by  one  firm. 
Moreover,  considerable  difficulties  would  arise  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  and  stacking  of  the  necessary 
materials,  and  delay  in  reopening  the  roads  to 
traffic  would  ensue,  owing  to  the  impossibility  ot 
arranging  for  the  two  portions  of  the  work  to 
synchronise.  As  the  tramway  work  is  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Highways  Committee, 
and  the  paving  works  under  the  direction  of  the 
Improvements  Committee,  we  have  shown  how  much 
of  each  total  amount  in  the  tender  represents  the 
cost  of  each  work,  but  it  was  not  the  intention  when 
inviting  tenders  that  different  portions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  should  be  given  to  different  firms,  and  no 
indication  was  given  to  the  firms  tendering  that 
such  a  course  might  be  adopted.  After  a  careful 
review  of  the  facts,  we  think  that  Messrs.  White  s 
tender,  which  is  the  lowest  for  the  complete  work, 
should  be  accepted  for  the  paving  works,  although 
it  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  lowest  tender  for  that 
portion  of  the  work.  .  . 

The  committee  recommended  accordingly, 
and  considerable  discussion  ensued,  during 
•which  it  was  suggested  that  the  lowest  or 
the  second  lowest  tender  should  be  accepted ; 
but,  after  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  to 
refer  the  matter  back,  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  carried. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


W  AT.fi  at.t.  Town  Hall. — In  reference  to  this 
building,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Seale  asks  us  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  the 
decorative  fibrous  plaster  work  was  modelled  and 
executed  by  him. 


approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  fifth 
(top)  story  of  Nos.  118-122,  Holborn  (Mr,  J. 
Sawyer  for  Messrs.  A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.),— Consenti 
Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Paddington,  North— A  sub-station  on  the 
southern  side  of  Randolph-mews,  Portsdown- 
road,  Paddington  (Mr.  S.  H.  Highfield  tor  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Co„  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Cubical  Extent  and  Construction 

St.  Pancras,  West.— The  retention  of  a  building 
to  be  used  as  a  motor  garage  at  the  pranas 
of  the  London  Motor  Omnibus  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albany 
House,  Albany-street,  St.  Pancras  die  London 
Motor  Omnibus  Co.,  Ltd.).  Refused. 

Formation  of  Street. 

HW™*.— That  an  order  be  iasned  to 
F  C.  Heneay  and  S.  A.  Bougie  “ 
sanction  the  formation  or  Uy«lg«‘  JJJ 
street  tor  foot  traffic  only  at  tl.  m  W 
on  the  east  side  of  Godfrey-street,  Booh* 
Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  arc  conr 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ancient  row  “1T0R  CHIKCE 
Dm  gin.  , 

This  curious  example  of 
made  from  portions  o f  an  ,  p^on. 
Celtic  character, 1S  U1  D  .  ^  w).  to  the 

The  work  itself  must  date  baa 

VHth  ”  Ya! 

it., :  Heath,  of  Weymouth- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ABCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  of  th© 
Architectural  Association  was  held  at 
18,  Tuf ton-street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  25,  at  7.30,  when  Messrs. 
Waring  and  Wainwright  read  combined 
papers  on  “  Lead  Lights  and  Casements.” 

Mr.  H.  F.  Waring’s  paper  on  “  Lead 
Lights  ”  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 

“  The  glass  most  commonly  used  is  21  oz.,of 
various  qualities — 15  oz.  in  cheap  work,  where 
panes  are  small  in  size,  and  32  oz.,  in  im¬ 
portant  glazing  in  large  panes,  being  also 
used.  If  an  exceptionally  clear  glass  is  re¬ 
quired,  patent  plate — i.e.,  thick  sheet,  ground 
and  polished — is  the  most  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
sides  these  clear  glasses,  others  may  be 
used  where  the  outlook  is  unimportant— such 
as  crown,  antique,  ambettis,  and  of  these  the 
crown  gives  a  very  brilliant  effect  from  the 
outside.  Crown  glass  is  made  by  blowing 
large  bubbles,  which  are  then  cut  and  flat¬ 
tened,  the  part  which  was  attached  to  the 
blow-pipe  giving  the  bottle-end  so  noticeable 
in  old  glazing.  As  British-made  glass  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  better,  it  might  more  often 
be  specified,  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  home 
trade. 

Modern  glazing  has  usually  too  narrow 
cames ;  of  course,  the  width  depends  largely 
on  the  size  of  the  pane,  but  for  one 
7  by  5  the  lead  should  not  be  less  than  ^  in., 
while  for  larger  sizes  §  in.  may  well  be  used. 

The  squares  of  glass,  being  cut  to  size,  are 
glazed  into  the  lead  cames  and  cemented. 
This  process  consists  of  pressing  “mastic,” 
a  solution  of  red  lead,  whitening  mastic,  and 
putty,  into  the  light,  and  rubbing  it  well 
into  the  joints  with  a  hard  brush.  When  set 
the  light  is  cleaned  down,  and  the  leads 
usually  blackleaded.  Much  depends  on  the 
cementing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  light, 
and,  in  inferior  or  low-priced  work,  it  is 
very  commonly  this  item  which  is  scamped; 
liquid  plaster,  swilled  over  the  light,  being 
substituted. 

<  In  setting  out  the  squares,  should  the 
light  be  long  in  proportion  to  the  height,  it 
is  advisable  to  have  panes  of  somewhat 
similar  proportion,  and  the  squarer  the  light 
the  squarer  also  should  be  the  pane. 

Where  a  fixed  light  adjoins  an  opening 
casement,  the  question  arises — should  the 
lines  be  set  out  independently,  or  should  the 
leads  range  through  the  two  windows?  In 
old  work,  the  former  was  the  general  rule, 
and  it  certainly  seems  the  better  for  domestic 
work.  It  is,  however,  a  question  if  this 
applies  to  public  buildings,  where  dignity 
and  continuity  are  essential. 

Saddle-bars  are  usually  ^  in.  or  f  in.  round, 
preferably  at  every  two  panes  in  height,  the 
light  being  attached  by  copper  or  lead  bands 
fixed  to  the  lead  came.  A  square  or  flat  bar 
is  better,  not  merely  for  strength,  but  for 
appearance. 

Leads  with  a  steel  core  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  hardly  seem  to  give  as  pleasant 
an  effect  as  the  saddle-bar.  Many  forms  of 
strengthening  bars  of  iron,  fixed  into  or  on 
the  came,  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
large  lights. 

Ornament  in  domestic  work  has  been 
abused  and  brought  into  disfavour,  but  small 
heraldic  devices  in  richly-painted  glasses  are 
most  decorative.  Such  glazing  as  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  houses, 
and  in  old  country  mansions,  is  surely  a 
veritable  treat,  ana,  in  moderation,  would 
not  prove  costly.” 

Mr.  Wainwright  then  followed  with  a 
paper  on  “  Casements.” 

‘  ‘  The  advantages  gained  by  metal  casements 
over  wood  are  lightness  and  strength,  less 
obstruction  to  daylight,  and  greater  ease  in 
working.  They  are  also  much  superior  in 
weather  tightness,  but  cost  considerably  more, 
probably  about  double.  The  cost  quoted  by 
makers  covers  painting  (two  coats)  and 
delivery  to  nearest  station.  The  makers  also 
quote  specially  for  fixing,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  they  should  do  so,  as  fixing  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point. 

Section  No.  1  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  price, 
and  is  much  used;  it  should  be  fairly  well 
recessed,  and  is  most  suitable  for  cottage  use. 
As  the  working  frame  is  hung  from  the  jamb 
or  mullion,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  used 
in  wood  frames  rather  than  stone,  where  a 
great  deal  of  drilling  and  plugging  would 
be  needed.  Another,  but  more  costly,  form 


of  this  casement  has  a  flat  1^-in.  by  f-in. 
working  frame  with  welded  corners,  the 
leaded  lights  being  fixed  on  the  face.  This 
requires  very  strong  hangings,  which  have  to 
be  let  into  the  stone.  Unless  the  casement  is 
deeply  recessed,  there  is  thus  great  risk  of 
the  stone  breaking  away  on  the  face. 

Section  No.  2  is  one  where  the  two  frames 
are  hung  together,  fixed  by  screws  to  hold  it 
securely  in  the  opening.  It  can  safely  be 
used  in  exposed  positions,  but  is  not  safe 
in  sizes  over  3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  in  height  and 
2  ft.  wide. 

Section  No.  3  can  be  made  up  to  5  ft.  m 
height,  and  No.  4  in  larger  sizes. 

Somewhat  similar  sections  are  used  for 
casements  opening  inwards,  but,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  difficult  to  keep  weather-tight.  The 
question  of  cleaning,  especially  to  upper- 
floor  windows,  is  a  difficulty  in  connexion 
with  casements  opening  out.  Numerous 
patents  have  been  introduced,  chiefly  of 
complex  character ;  a  much  simpler  way  is 
to  hang  a  few  of  the  opening  casements  at 
top  and  bottom,  instead  of  side;  the  arm 
can  then  be  passed  through  on  either  side  to 
the  adjoining  casements. 

Where  transome  lights  are  used  they  are 
made  to  hinge  at  top  or  bottom  or  to  swing 
on  centres.  In  the  latter  form  they  are 
specially  useful  in  schools,  but  in  domestic 


work  this  interferes  with  the  blind ;  if 
pivoted  at  a  third,  or  less,  distance  down 
the  light  this  objection  is  minimised.  Case¬ 
ments  hung  from  the  top  are  specially  suit¬ 
able  for  cottage  work,  an  ordinary  stay-bar 
being  used.  For  windows  at  a  greater 
height  screw  or  rod-gearing  must  be  used. 
Large  windows  for  workshops  and  factories 
are  built  up  of  l^-in.  moulded-steel  sash- 
bars,  up  to  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  super.  These 
large  windows  are  usually  fixed  by  building 
into  the  work. 

Another  variation  is  the  hospital  window, 
where  absence  of  ledges  and  ventilation  with¬ 
out  draught  are  essentials. 

In  important  work,  especially  where  fre¬ 
quent  painting  is  undesirable,  bronze  case¬ 
ments  are  used.” 

The  lecturer  then  shortly  described  the 
process  of  building  up  casements  with  mitred 
and  brazed  corners  and  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  various  channel  sections  used  in 
their  construction. 

Both  papers  were  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  examples  of  leaded  lights,  casements, 
and  fittings,  and  a  demonstration  given  of 
the  production  of  lead  cames  from  the  cast- 
lead  strips. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Dickie,  and  continued  by  Messrs.  Gregory 
Collins,  Wonnacott,  Prest,  Pearson,  Belcher, 
Whiteside,  and  Jefferson. 

Among  the  various  points  raised  by  the 
speakers  was  the  wisdom  of  using  severe 
aud  geometric  forms  in  design,  and  special 
appreciation  was  given  to  Messrs.  Balfour 
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&  Turner’s  church 
this  particular.  A  TeoPnt lvies;slteet  in 
XVIth-centiiry  design-book  "Si"  * 
gardens  and  not  impertinent  '  f» 
was  commended.  A  ienersl  l  Sten, 
that  the  workmam^  Tn  el'!?"1  «* 
wiring  of  saddle-bars  ira  all  E? *!“S  ai 
Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Tovsev  Ik.  S 
said  that  his  preference  for  T  Vlsil«. 
and  lead  lights  arose  from  Aments 
ments,  as  he  did  not  c SS“  «  "T®- 
bars  suitable  for  o«  »ewW  ^ 
misty  climate  Glass  was  t„  bo  J 
not  necessarily  to  be  lnnili A Wlttl- 

Touching  on  practical  points 1  Vv?' 

said  the  pins  of  hinges  should  be  JS? 
movable,  and  he  liked  long-arm  star  (2 
Casements  should  not  be  set  back' im, "a"' 

2i  in.  from  face  of  stoned  .Cl  t 

was  of  square  section:  in  fad  p  r 

en°lU/i  lnMV<7  haid  !Wwbm  2 
could  be  safely  done  casements  should  Be  |fi 
by  maker.  Wide  leads  and  saddlcS 
were  preferable,  and  the  latter  wot 
if  square  in  section. 

Messrs.  Waring  and  Wainwright  «„ 
briefly  replied  Votes  of  thanks  jo  I 
authors  and  Mr.  Voysey  were  passed  b, 
acclamation.  The  Chairman,  Mr  E  W  M 
Wonnacott,  stated  that  the  paper'  0ii 
November  8  would  be  on  “Libraries”  The 
meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,— The 
second  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Society  of  Architects  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  when 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  read  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Design  of  Small  Libraries."  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  several  sketch 
designs  of  the  latest  methods  of  setting  out 
libraries.  Only  one  of  the  designs  in  ques¬ 
tion  showed  lavator  accommodation  for  the 
public,  and  this  was  deprecated  by  the 
lecturer,  who  thought  that  it  was  too  liable 
to  abuse.  In  the  debate  which  followed  this 
question  was  discussed,  with  the  result  that 
accommodation  was  thought  very  advisable 
if  sufficiently  under  supervision.  One  strong 
point  was  that  lavatory  accommodation  would 
encourage  the  public  to  wash  their  hands  and 
thus  preserve  the  books. 

Northern  Architectural  Assocunos- 
The  following  is  the  list  of  Council  and 
officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing  session 
President — Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent — Mr.  G.  T.  Brown;  Hon.  Treasurer- 
Air.  H.  Burns  Dick;  Hon.  Secretary— Mr. 
A.  B.  PlummeT  (13,  Grey-street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) ;  Hon.  Solicitor— Mr.  H.  C.  Haney; 
Hon.  Librarian— Mr.  H.  C.  Charlewood; 
Assistant  Secretary— Mr.  W.  A.  Chamberlin; 
Council — Messrs.  H.  G.  Badenoch,  H. 

Barnes  (Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Hartle¬ 
pool).  J.  Bruce,  F.  Clark  (Hon.  Local  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Darlington),  J.  W.  Dyson,  C.  S. 
Errington,  J.  H.  Morton  (Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  South  Shields),  J.  Oswald, 
F.  Rich,  J.  Spain  (Hon.  Local  Secretary 
for  Sunderland),  J.  W.  Taylor  (^-Presi¬ 
dent)  ,  J.  W.  Boyd,  M.  G.  Martinson,  A.  h. 
Tasker,  R.  P.  S.  Twizell,  and  H.  A.  Wilson. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  ARCHiTECTS.-The 
usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  the  25th  ult.  at  115,  St.  Vincent 
street.  The  President,  Mr.  Keppie,  referred 
to  the  death  of  two  of  the  members,  viz, 
Messrs.  William  Kerr  and  Robert  Turnbull, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  place  on  the  minutes 
expressions  of  deep  regret.  Messrs.  Jama 
H.  Craigie,  St.  Vincent-street,  and  D.  Bennet 
Dobson,  West  George-street  were  ekted 
members  of  the  Institute.  Thesecreta 
ported,  regarding  the  finding  of  the  Co  rnu  wo 
on  the  Royal  Mimary  Be-taclm 
Scheme  as  to  a  resolution  passed  by  « 
Master  Masons’  Association  ^ 

the  proposal  to  nse  terra-cotta  I Jocks,  i 
of  stone,  in  reconstructs  the  M 
mary,  that  the  Committee  were  not  prM* 
to  approach  the  Koy.l 
deputation  or  otherwise 
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schedules  of  tender  when  one  contractor  is 

asked  to  offer  for  all  departments  of  the 
work  and  where  he  does  not  carry  on  these 
wholly  by  workmen  in  his  own  employment. 
Messrs,  James  Lindsay  and  A.  N.  Paterson 
were  appointed  representatives  to  Haldane’; 
Trust  for  five  years,  and  Messrs.  James 
Lindsay  and  Thomas  Baird,  jun.,  were  ap 
pointed  adjudicators  for  the  prize  given  by 
the  Institute  to  the  Technical  College. 


ABCHMOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  Society  op  Antiquaries. — The 
members  of  this  Society  had  an  old 
Bristol  ramble  on  Saturday  last  week.  They 
visited  Eed  Lodge  first,  where  Mr.  A.  W. 

Little  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  Carmelite  Priory,  which  explained 
the  site  of  the  Convent  buildings.  The  present' 

Red  Lodge  was  erected  for  Sir  John  Young 
in  1590,  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  buildings 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  present  entrance  to  the  mansion 
is  not  the  original  one,  which  is  situated  at 
the  south  side  overlooking  the  yard,  and  a 
passage  leads  to  the  hall.  On  either  side  of 
the  staircase  are  panelled  rooms  and  kitchens, 
and  in  the  cellar  is  a  short  underground  pas¬ 
sage,  containing  four  cells.  Each  cell  has  a 
door  with  a  small  iron  grating,  by  which  the 
occupant  could  be  seen  or  communicated  with. 

The  grating  was  also  the  only  means  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  These  cells  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  for  refractory  monks.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  these  are  part  of  the  original 
Carmelite  Priory.  Ascending  this  staircase, 
the  visitors  were  shown  into  what  must  have 
been  the  best  room  of  the  mansion,  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  stately  proportions.  Here  Mr.  Little 
read  his  paper,  and  much  admiration  for  this 
lovey  room  was  expressed.  The  walls  were 

Gelled,  each  panel  being  treated  with 
utiful  carving  representing  an  arch.  The 
“ding  was  also  a  fine  specimen.  The  fire¬ 
place  was  one  of  magnificence,  both  in  pro- 
ptwn  and  decoration,  being  of  carved 
stone.  There  were  carvings  representing 
week  mythology,  the  arms  of  the  builder 
emg  displayed  on  a  shield  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  por¬ 
tion.  The  porch  was  a  mass  of  rich  carving  the 
Pper  part  supported  on  Corinthian  columns 
of  carved  oak.  Miss  Langabeer,  the  matron, 
gamed  the  different  points  of  interest. 

_  I  ro?Ijlsr,  on  the  same  floor  had  carved 
Panels.  At  St.  Mark’s,  or  the  Mayor’s  Chapel, 

111  m  were  to  have  been  guided  bv 
fcn„Barker’  ,but  he  could  attend 
Mr  n  p  S  and  the  task  devolved  upon 
2,  V1  J'  Boubflower,  Vice-President,  who 
tbc  ch,Luir?  PaPer-  It  was  seen  that 
Ej  ifi hospital  of  St.  Mark  were 
IE,  of  considerable  importance  and 
Sj0  ,thc  grounds  reaching  up  to  and 
the  Carmelite  grounds.  The  boun- 
where  a  Frogmor e-street, 

with  a  narii6  r’S  stl  •  to  be  seen>  together 
tinned  linl^  in  stone  representing  a 

2  at  It  tr lT  "““S'  The 
Kiti™.  the  many  Changes  and 

Sat  have  taken  place.  Some 

•ltlie  soaththMni‘Ionfate‘J  ,rom  1230-  Part 
1500  “ti"  1265,  the  toww  I487.  the 
dearel  Tlle  .*rea‘  restoration  of  1889 

Ait  objects  from  the 

S®,  were  hath  and  plaster  erec- 

»»*W  ‘r!  MW  rth  transept  was  then 
kid  Maso,?  nifS  P  easant  to  note  that  the 

.JE  M''-  wllich  the  evil 

43  w,th'n  and  without,  that 

fctShid.'si.  ,  centaries  to  come.  The 
Mid  when  fho  00*'Wi5  tbe  next  Place  visited, 

Ni  Mr.  A  w  lhJlad  re-ched  the  n*"™6' 

With  the  hJy  L  ,  reacl  a  paper  dealing 
Motions  of' 1h7fand3  foundati°n  and  the 
kCe  Jt  U-deF  °f  the  ™titution. 

SJence TiT ,was  /^oved  from 
ftitson  in  N,v?ei  fou.nder'  Alderman  John  offered 

I  ?te  1628  and  bears  the 

tofy Press  th  founders  -—Western 

Ning °,f  Antiquaries. — A 
^es  wa,  tMNewcas«e  Society  of  Anti- 
H,  Dr  S  °n^  25th  ult-  ^  the 
"ding.  Mj  Hodgkin,  F.S.A.,  pre- 

S  Mr  R  a  (SSC,r,etary)  read  a  letter 


I  Society,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  was  read. 

it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hodg¬ 
kin  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Clepham,  that 
a  letter  of  condolence  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  bpence’s  family.  Mr.  Knowles  referred 
to  the  Black  Gate  excavations.  Some  months 
ago,  he  said,  they  determined  to  remove 
the  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black 
Gate,  and  to  spend  150Z.  in  the  opening  out 
of  certain  features.  They  had  opened  out 
certain  features  on  the  north  side— the  arrow 
slits,  which  had  been  built  up,  and  certain 
pockets  receiving  timbers  for  hoarding.  They 
had  opened  out  an  archway,  which  no  doubt 
formed  a  passage  to  the  moat.  Within  the 
Gate  they  had  been  most  successful,  and  had 
discovered  an  ancient  piece  of  wall  which  was 
quite  unique.  The  keep  was  erected  in  1170. 
and  the  Black  Gate  was  erected  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later.  They  had 
opened  out  the  Heron  pit.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dendy  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bits  of  architecture  that  could  be  dealt  with 
in  Newcastle,  and  it  was  of  as  much  interest 
to  the  citizens  as  it  was  to  the  Antiquaries. 
Giving  the  derivation  of  the  name  Heron 
pit,  or  prison,  he  mentioned  that  a  sheriff  at 
the  Castle  was  called  William  Heron.  They 
had  built  a  shed  to  contain  their  altars,  and 
they  wanted  to  make  a  complete  job  of  it. — 
The  meeting  recommended  that  the  excava¬ 
tions  should  be  continued,  and  pledged  itself 
to  do  its  best _  to  raise  the  necessary  funds; 
and  the  meeting  approved  of  a  suggestion 
that  a  meeting  of  inspection  should  be  held 
on  November  29,  at  which  all  interested  in 
the  subject  should  be  invited  to  be  present. 

Mr.  A.  Meek,  of  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  History  of 
Fisheries  in  Northumberland,”  and  Mr.  John 
Robinson  read  a  note  on  a  British  camp 
discovered  at  Grindon  Hill,  Sunderland.  The 
site  of  the  camp,  he  said,  was  near  Grindon 
race-course,  about  two  miles  from  Sunder¬ 
land.  The  geological  formation  was  sand, 
and  recently  the  place  had  been  used  as  a 
sand  quarry.  The  workmen  had  made  a  per¬ 
pendicular  face  in  the  sand,  and  had  brought 
to  light  an  ancient  British  barrow,  and 
unearthed  several  skeletons  buried  in  regular 
order.  Close  to  the  barrow  Mr.  Robinson 
saw  the  well-defined  outline  of  an  ancient 
British  camp.  The  barrow  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  camp. 


>mas  Hodgkin,  x>.s. 

I  >■-  1  ,  (&*«>tary)  read 

JWl'ety'of  Tilby,  announcing  the 
,  an  ™cient  British  grave  at 

W %e„i”emoVf  <£o  late  MrfchLlS 
™nce’  a  Vice-President  of  the 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board  was  held  at  the  offices, 
Victoria  Embankment,  on  Saturday  last  week. 

North-Western  Hospital. — The  Hospitals  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  scheme  prepared  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  utilisation  of  the  exhaust 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  certain  portions 
of  this  hospital.  The  scheme  was  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee. 

Darenth  Asylum. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Works  Committee,  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  showing  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  laundry  of  the  Training  School  at  Darenth 
Asylum  were  approved  and  adopted.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  2,300Z.  Plans  for  a  new  fire-station 
and  new  industrial  workshops  at  the  same 
asylum  were  also  approved  of,  the  estimated  cost 
of  these  being  5,700Z. 

Leavesden  Asylum. — Plans  were  approved  of 
four  iron  bridges  to  be  erected  between  the 
various  blocks  of  this  asylum  at  a  cost  of  some 
5.000Z. 


Open  Spaces  :  Provincial. — In  the  course  of 
her  address  to  a  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  Town 
Hall  on  October  18,  Miss  Octavia  Hill  stated  that 
of  the  required  amount,  12,000Z.,  for  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  Aira  Force  and  Gowbarrow, 
on  Ullswater  Lake,  the  sum  hitherto  secured  is 
9,300Z.,  and  that  the  option  of  purchase  will 

cease  at  the  close  of  the  current  year. - At  the 

last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hills  Conservators, 
held  at  Great  Malvern,  Mr.  R.  W.  Raper,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Trust, 

_  to  transfer  to  the  conservators  the 

rights  he  bought  last  year  to  quarry  stone  on  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon  or  British  Camp,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  further  disfigurement.  Mr.  Raper’s 
generous  offer  was  accepted,  with  the  result  that 
whilst  the  conservators  will  not  acquire  a  right 
of  quarrying  for  themselves,  the  deed  of  con¬ 
veyance  will  bind  them  to  prevent  any  quarrying 
on  that  part  of  Camp  Hill  in  the  future.  The 
Hills  Act  of  1884  reserves  all  right  to  the  gravel 
and  stone  to  the  lords  of  manors  and  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  until  Mr.  Raper’s  recent  purchase 
that  right  has  been  exerted,  to  the  injury  of  the 
natural  and  archaeological  features  of  the  land. 


Correspondence. 

THE  HOVE  COMPETITION. 

SlR’~ The  incidents  relative  to  the  above- 
named  competition  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulating. 

do  not  feel  that>  in  asking  you  to  publish 
tms  letter,  we  are  desirous  of  airing  the  stereo - 
typed  unsuccessful  competitor’s  grievance— it  is 
m  the  nature  of  things  ”  that  a  considerable 
number  of  competitors  in  an  open  competition 
must  be  unsuccessful,  and  “  beatings  ”  under 
such  circumstances  can  be  taken  in  a  philosophic 
spirit  and  interest  be  felt  in  the  selected  designs 

This  case  is,  however,  entirely  different,  in  that 
the  whole  of  the  competitors  (and  we  believe  there 
were  seventy-one)  are  finally  left  stranded  on  a 
dead  level  and  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  any  valid 
reasons  for  the  unprecedented  position  taken  up 
by  the  assessor. 

Judging  by  the  facts  so  far  as  they  are  at 
present  made  public,  the  “Town  Council  of 
Hove  may  well  feel  that  they  have  grounds  for 
complaint  also. 

In  the  first  instance,  their  scheme  of  competi¬ 
tion  was  blackballed  by  the  R.I.B.A.  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  satisfactory  undertaking  as  to  an 
assessor,  whereupon  the  President  of  the  Institute 
was  apparently  appointed  to  act  in  that  position. 

The  state  of  the  case  at  this  date  is  that,  after 
the  R.I.B.A. ’s  views  have  been  acceded  to,  the 
competition  has  been  abortive,  the  designs  being 
condemned  in  toto,  and,  so  far  as  the  competitors 
are  aware,  no  advice  has  been  given  to  the  Council 
as  to  the  proper  determination  of  their  pledges 
contained  in  the  “  Conditions  of  Competition.” 

As  to  the  competitors,  the  result  is  at  present 
to  the  last  degree  unreasonable  ;  the  designs  have 
been  one  and  all  branded  as  beneath  a  choice. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  such  a  result 
must  be  as  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Council  as  to  the  competitors.  The  latter 
recognise  that  pledges  have  been  given  for  the 
payment  of  three  premiums  and  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  designs  at  least,  and  the  former  are  in 
the  same  position  as  regards  the  design  for  the 
proposed  library  as  before  the  appointment  of  an 


We  consider  that  the  event  will  have  a  damag¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  status  of  the  Institute  in  the 
eyes  of  the  profession  generally,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  that  as  the 
Institute  intervened  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
competition,  so  it  should  also  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  issue. 

We  have  refrained  from  expressing  our  views 
for  some  weeks,  hoping  that  some  further  state¬ 
ment  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  assessor  in 
explanation  of  the  extremely  short  and  curt  note 
that  has  so  far  been  communicated  to  the  com¬ 
petitors,  and  that  a  settlement  would  have  been 
arrived  at  ere  this. 

We  desire  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
assessment  of  this  competition. 

J.  E.  Dixon-Spain,  A. R.I.B.A. 
Chas.  Nicholas,  A.R.I.B.A. 

***  We  believe  the  real  explanation  of  the 
judgment  is  that  all  the  best  designs  had  infringed 
the  Conditions  or  Instructions,  and  were  therefore 
technically  ineligible.  We  have  no  authority  to 
say  this,  but  that  is  what  we  gather  from  what 
has  reached  us.  Without  undertaking  to  judge 
the  present  question,  we  may  say  that  we  think 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Instructions  is  an 
exceedingly  important  and  even  crucial  point  in 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  a  competition.  An 
assessor  is  bound,  in  our  opinion,  to  eliminate 
designs  which  do  not  conform  to  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  ;  there  is  often  far  too  much  laxity  on  this 
point. — Ed. _ 

SCALE  IN  BOILERS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent’s 
description  of  an  indirect  heating  apparatus  from 
a  range  boiler,  it  would  be  interesting  if  he  would 
give  particulars  of  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
and  the  time  required  to  raise  the  stated  quantity 
of  water  to  the  given  temperature. 

It  is  mentioned  that  68  gallons  of  water  were 
drawn,  starting  at  184°  and  finishing  at  117°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  water  in  bulk  was 
therefore  160°,  and  with  the  requisite  quantity 
of  cold  added  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  suitable 
temperature  for  bathing  purposes,  say  106°,  the 
total  would  only  amount  to  93  gallons. 

To  make  myself  clear,  I  might  state  that  25 
gallons  water  at  60°,  added  to  68  gallons  at  150°, 
would  yield  93  gallons  at  120°,  the  difference  of 
15°  being  provided  for  loss  of  heat  in  drawing,  as 
this  would  be  found  to  happen  in  cold  weather. 

In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  run  water 
from  a  tap  at  120°  to  obtain  a  hot  bath  at  105°, 
and  as  there  are  only  93  gallons  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  available,  not  more  than  three  baths  of  30 
gallons  could  be  given  instead  of  seven,  for  which 
210  gallons  water  would  be  needed. 

It  is  foimd  in  practice,  with  plant  of  this  kind, 
that  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
regulation  of  the  damper,  in  order  to  keep  the 
primary  water  below1  212°,  thus  avoiding  waste 
by  boiling  it  away  in  steam.  With  indirect 
installations  it  is  usual  to  allow  50  per  cent,  more 
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for  fuel  consumption  than  with  direct  ditto, 
which  is  a  continuous  expense,  although  your 
correspondent  suggests  that  the  only  additional 
outlay  is  that  of  the  water- jacketed  cylinder. 
Taking  into  consideration,  however,  that  with 
the  ordinary  range  boiler  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results 
obtanied,  which  extravagance  is  increased  when 
adopting  the  indirect  principle,  the  latter  is  not 
recommended  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Incrustation  in  boilers  and  pipes  is  preventable 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  use  of  2-in.  primary  circu¬ 
lations,  which  allow  a  free  and  slow  movement 
through  the  apparatus. 

When  small  pipes  are  used  on  more  or  less 
powerful  boilers  the  circulation  is  retarded  and 
consequently  the  water  boils  unnecessarily, 
forming  far  more  deposit  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Thomas  Potterton. 


L  T  CVsr 


Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Goold’s  letter  in  your 
i  ssue  of  October  28,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  idea  contained  in  his  letter  is 
covered  by  my  Patent  No.  24,760 — ’04,  which 
you  favourably  reviewed  a  few  months  ago. 

R.  W.  Boyd. 

(Alex.  Boyd  &  Son.) 


SAND  PERCOLATING  INTO  A  WELL. 

Sir, — What  is  the  best  method  of  adopting  to 
prevent  finely-divided  sandy  matter  from  perco¬ 
lating  into  a  well  ?  In  the  Bagshot  beds  a  well  of 
7  ft.  in  diameter  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  ft. 
The  water,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  is  drawn  up  by  a  windmill,  but 
the  presence  of  find  sand  renders  it  turbid,  and  the 
sand  cuts  out  the  plungers  of  the  pumps.  The 
deepening  of  the  well  to  a  strata  where  the  diffi¬ 
culty  would  not  arise  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
Bagshot  beds  extend  probably  several  hundred 
feet  below. 

Would  a  well  with  a  diameter  of,  say,  15  ft. 
minimise  or  overcome  the  difficulty,  by  reducing 
the  disturbance  caused  by  pumping,  and  is  there 
anything  that  can  be  applied  to  the  existing  well 
to  cure  the  evil  ? 

The  maximum  amount  of  water  required  is 
40,000  gallons  per  diem.  E.  S.  C. 


tftfti?  Dears  Hgo. 

From  the  Builder  of  November  3,  1855. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
LONDON  POOR. 

In  addition  to  the  notes  on  this  subject 
already  given,  it  may  be  woTth  while  to 
mention  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  caused  by  the  water  supply  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  still  the  scarcity  is  very  great.  This 
is  caused  by  the  short  time,  sometimes  only 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  per  day, 
during  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
amongst  a  multitude  of  people  from  a  single 
pipe.  The  butts  and  cisterns  have  been 
either  done  away  with  or  have  never  been 
fixed;  so  that  the  poor  can  only  catch  wateT 
in  the  insufficient  vessels  which  their  miser¬ 
able  homes  contain.  We  believe  that 
amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  where 
the  water  supply  is  adequate,  very  little 
water  is  wasted;  and  after  careful  inquiry 
into  the  matter  amongst  many  sections  of 
the  London  poor,  the  sanitary  officers  of 
police,  and  others,  we  have  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  if  the  poor  of  the  metropolis 
were  furnished  with  taps  of  water  from  the 
main  fixed  at  convenient  places  they  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  which  runs  to  waste  in  the  present 
arrangement  would  be  lessened. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  should  be  at  hand  in 
crowded  neighbourhoods  for  at  least  three 
hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in 
the  evening  of  every  day. 

In  many  instances  the  landlords  of  the 
unwholesome  houses  in  which  the  poor  liviet — 
if  it  can  be  so  called — pay,  instead  of  for  one 
water  service  for  each  house,  for  one  service 
for  three  or  four  houses.  This  is  not  just 
either  to  the  water  companies  or  to  the 
tenants. 


Angle  Bracket,  Messrs.  iVaring’s  Premises. 


Jllustranons. 

MESSRS.  WARING’S  PREMISES, 
OXFORD-STREET. 

E  have  devoted  our  plates  this  week  j 
to  an  illustration  of  the  immense 
block  of  building  which  has  been  j 
erected  in  Oxford-street  for  | 
Messrs.  Waring,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  j 
R.  F.  Atkinson. 

As  an  addition  to  London  street  archi-  [ 
tecture  it  is  a  remarkable  building ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  its  bright  colour  effect  of  red  brick 
and  white  stone  must  before  long  be  dimmed 
and  to  a  great  extent  lost.  The  design- 
shows  perhaps  a  rather  too  florid  style  of 
carved  ornament,  and  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  seen  the  cornice  carried  right 
through  instead  of  being  stopped  for  the 
central  feature.  But  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
bold  and  striking  piece  of  work,  a  credit  to 
its  architect  and  'to  the  eminent  firm  of 
decorators  for  whom  it  has  been  built. 


A  Joule  Memorial,  Sale. — Dr.  Joule,  the 
Manchester  physicist  who  discovered  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Sale.  This  circumstance  has 
been  recognised  by  the  erection  of  a  Joule 
memorial  in  the  Sale  Park  and  Recreation  Ground. 
The  memorial  is  a  bust  (executed  by  Mr.  John 
Cassidy,  of  Manchester)  placed  upon  a  high 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  park.  The  pedestal 
bears  the  name  “Joule”  and  the  dates  “  1818- 
1889.” 


Lead  Waste-Water  Head,  Messrs.  Waring3 s 
Premises.  Made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Wragge,  Ltd. 


vVe  give  in  the  text  an  illustration  of  the 
carved  bracket  which  carries  the  angle  bar 
and  also  of  one  of  the  huge  lead  spoilt 
heads  made  by  Messrs.  G.  Wragge  The 
height  of  this  is  4  ft.  6  in.  and  the  weight 
about  6g  cwt. ;  the  side  and  front  were  cast 
in  one  piece  and  most  of  the  ornament 
undercut.  Rolled  iron  joists  are  built  into 
the  wall  to  carry  the  bends,  and  pockets 
inside  the  heads  to  receive  the  joists. 

Grey  Kemney  granite  has  been  used  for  the 
ground  floor  story  all  round  the  building, 
the  upper  portions  being  in  white  Portland 
stone,  with  T.L.B.  rubbers  of  a  dark  cherrv 
colour  for  the  main  front,  and  Poulton's 
thin  red  bricks  for  the  side  streets.  The 
roofs  are  slated  with  green  Westmorland 
slates,  the  windows  being  all  filled  in  with 
sashes  and  frames,  the  first  floor  windows 
j  being  Casements  and  all  painted  white, 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
■  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  business  of 
1  Messrs.  Warings,  and  is  planned  on  a  broad 
I  basis  consistent  with  the  London  County 
I  Council’s  requirements.  The  floors  through¬ 
out  are  of  reinforced  concrete  on  the 
“  Columbian  ”  system,  as  also  are  the  roofs 
and  vaults  round  the  whole  building.  The 
constructional  steelwork  is  so  arranged  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  floors  is  carried  on 
stanchions,  thus  relieving  the  brickwork  of 
any  actual  weight.  The  whole  building  is 
heated  on  the  low  pressure  hot-water  system, 
and  the  interior  plumbing  work  will  form  a 
special  feature. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Central  Library  for  St.  Pancras.- 
On  Monday  the  Public  Libraries  Committee 
of  St.  Pancras  reported  having  received  a  ] 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Royal  Insti-  : 
tute  of  British  Architects,  in  reply  to  the 
communication  addressed  to  him  by  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Borough  Council,  stating  that  he  ^ 
will  be  pleased  to  act  as  assessor  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  designs  for  the  Central  j 
Public  Library  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s-road, 
and  to  nominate  six  architects  to  subnutl 
designs,  it  being  understood  that  it  shall  be! 
left  to  him  to  draw  up  the  necessary  con-  } 
ditions  for  the  competition.  The  President 
went  on  to  state  that,  if  the  municipal 
authority  would  inform  him  the  amount  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  on  the  library, 
would  name  his  fee.  The  Commit*  hare 
decided  to  reply  that  i  >»  1*®“  “ 
spend  20.000 1.  on  the  building. 

Libhauv,  Cheshont.— In  the  «meUw 

for  Cheshunt  Public  Library  th '  » 
premiered  design  MS  by  . 

S  by  rST's^S 
36,  West-street,  Gateshead. 
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Elementary  Electrical  Engineering.  By 
j  H,  Alexander,  M.B.,  A.I.E.E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.) 

Old  and  New  Architecture  in  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Turkestan. — By  0.  Olufsen. 
.Copenhagen :  Gyldendalske  Boghandel. 

London:  Thomas  Tofts.  15s.) 

Knight’s  Annotated  Model  Byelaws. 
Seventh  Edition.  Edited  and  Revised  by 
L.  Casson.  (Knight  &  Co.) 

Pbactical  Brickwork.  By  Paul  N. 
Hasluck.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUE. 

Messrs.  Carriok  &  Ritchie,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  send  us  their  catalogue  of  turbines, 
Pelton  wheels,  and  water-motors,  a  pamphlet 
which  is  of  distinct  interest  in  view  of  the 
increasing  employment  of  water  as  a  source 
of  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
and  the  operation  of  pumps  and  other 
machinery.  Reference  to  the  list  of  users 
printed  on  p.  57  serves  to  indicate  how 
raried  are  the  uses  to  which  the  turbines 
of  this  firm  have  been  applied;  but,  of 
course,  the  extent  of  the  industry  could  only 
te  gauged  approximately  by ’considering  the 
number  of  similar  appliances  turned  out  by 
various  other  makers  in  this  country.  In 
ihe  earlier  pages  of  the  catalogue  full  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  of  mixed-flow  turbines 
lor  low  and  medium  falls  up  to  80  ft., 
and  in  a  special  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  falls  up  to  200  ft.  in  height ; 
ilso  of  impulse  turbines  of  the  partial 
injection  type,  particularly  suitable  for 
ligh  falls  and  places  where  considerable 
larmtions  of  the  water  supply  occur.  Open 
and  closed  water-wheels  on  the  well-known 
Mon  principle  are_  described  in  detail, 
lustrations  being  given  of  such  motors 
■jfflging  from  several  hundred  horse-power 
fan  to  0-03  hoTse-power.  Tables  stating 
powers,  and  prices  of  the  machines 
vla1iU5efu  Mature  of  the  catalogue,  in 
the  reader  will  also  find  information 
r“ve  to  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as 
Mne  governors,  sluice  valves,  and  pipes, 
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“mil  as  some  practical  hints 
“tallanon  of  water-power  plant. 


on  the 


e  Student's  Column. 

boilers  AND  PIPES. — XVIII. 

Chimneys  ( concluded ). 

I  N  this,  the  final  article  on  chimney 
design,  we  give  a  few  notes 
which  embody  the  chief  points 
LL*  J  connected  with  the  building  of 
grafts  from  the  practical  stand- 
Ihe  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  question 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
wies  of  articles. 

ffe  Construction  of  Brick  Chimneys. 
vujuslj  foundation  for  a  chlnmey- 
Afc™MSo°"ld  always  be  independent 

Kr,n^s' 15  ■the  first  and  most 

C,(detaI  £or  consideration,  for  upon 
iW.  2  al!d  t,reedom  from  unequal  sub- 
SAf  th6  SeCnrUy  °f  tdo  entire 

Eft  »  «*k.  upon  which  the  f om¬ 
it  w  f.s  ormI  should  be  firm  and 
•“been  ? i  btming-P®w«  of  the  soil 
•w  weinhw  li  Careful  calculation  of  the 
» fat x  “  supported  should  lie  made 
*pr  within  U8,ht„Per  square  foot  may  be 
ila.£ rf?tly.  safo  iimits-  inquiry 
poing  c  with  the  object  of  ascer- 

«  h  liWv'J’  b  bearmg'P°wer  of  the 
•Pttlent  nr  ;  *°  hecome  impaired  by  the 
^«I  the<«  h“°Ta -of  lm(ferground  water, 
tatwT  bc“s  leHlh  sources  of  after- 

•iiinmey  ul2'S  a  Pi'  to  avoid  building 
1,8  PietM  ]ya“  ,™beiu'able  site.  owing 
l*Tor  Sr2  (SemCt,ed  position  of  thl 
mi  n*  establishment  to  be  served. 

tie  hankie  f :  tan  bave  £o  be  erected 
listing  0f  _ii  ^lvers.  and  upon  earth  space. 

^d.  In  sucl  lal  material  and  made  Many  modern  chimneys 


Wcavate  to  a  I?iay  be  necessary 

*  that  firm  dipth  30  or  more  iii 

^yhereachedf’  ^  Sand}  0r  solid 
^tage  eLf 'Jiu8  may  be  adopted  with 
^  great  depth  un.s,taf)le  soil  exists  for 
P  below  the  surface  it  is  far 


safer  to  sink  cylinder  foundations  down  to 
rock  or  other  solid  stratum.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  foundation-work  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  many  excellent 
treatises  on  masonry  and  building  construc¬ 
tion,  published  in  this  country  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  foundation  for  a 
brick  chimney  should  be  completed  at  least 
one  month  before  the  superstructure  is  com¬ 
menced,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  concrete 
slab  and  the  overlying  courses  of  brickwork 
to  harden  thoroughly. 

The  best  time  to  start  building  is  in  the 
early  months  of  summer,  so  that  the  entire 
structure  can  be  completed  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  at  an  easy  rate  before  winter 
sets  in. 

A  very  desirable  stipulation  to  make  is  that 
the  height  built  daily  shall  not  exceed  6  ft. 
In  fact,  some  engineers  limit  the  rate  of 
progress  to  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  a  day. 

When  a  chimney  is  built  too  rapidly,  and 
especially  when  too  much  mortar  is  used  in 
the  bed-joints,  pressure  of  the  wind  is  very 
apt  to  bend  the  work  over  towards  the  lee¬ 
ward  side,  the  deformation  so  caused  being 
permanent,  as  moist  mortar  has  practically 
no  elasticity.  For  this  reason  no  more  mortar 
should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  most  satisfactory  mortar  for  the 
chimney-shell  is  composed  of  good  lime  and 
clean  sand,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one 
part  of  lime  to  three  parts  of  sand.  Cement 
mortar  is  unsuitable  owing  to  its  deteriora¬ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  high  temperatures, 
but  may  be  usefully  applied  in  building  a 
few  of  the  courses  near  the  top.  Grouting 
is  not  to  be  recommended  in  any  part  of  the 
structure. 

In  boiler  chimneys  the  longitudinal  tenacity 
resisting  any  forces  tending  to  split  the 
brickwork  is  of  greater  importance  than 
transverse  tenacity.  Hence,  there  should  be 
three  or  four  courses  of  stretchers  to  one 
course  of  headers.  An  undesirable  practice, 
sometimes  followed  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance,  is  to  adopt  a  uniform  bond  for  the 
outer  courses  of  brickwork.  The  architect 
should  always  remember  that  strength  is  the 
first  requisite  in  chimney  construction. 

Brick  chimneys  are  often  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  steel  bands  in  the  bed-joints  at 
vertical  intervals  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  Such 
bands  may  be  of  ^-in.  by  4-in  flat  bars,  turned 
down  at  the  ends  into  the  vertical  joints,  or 
of  3-in.  by  3-in.  angle  bars,  with  a  continuous 
circumference.  This  is  good  practice  when 
the  walls  are  more  than  two  bricks  thick. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  cor¬ 
rosion  of  the  metal  by  a  coat  of  tar  sanded 
outside,  ot,  better  still,  by  a  wash  of 
Portland  cement  grout. 

Practice  varies  considerably  with  regard  to 
the  interior  fire-brick  lining  of  chimneys. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  caTry  the  lining  to 
more  than  half  the  height  in  the  case  of 
chimneys  less  than  100  ft.  high  or  to  more 
than  about  75  ft.  in  the  case  of  higher 
chimneys.  But  the  lining  is  frequently  bui’t 
up  to  the  chimney-top,  either  parallel  or  with 
a  slight  batter,  thus  leaving  an  annular  air¬ 
space  between  the  outer  shell  and  the  inner 
core  wall. 

Some  engineers  consider  it  well  to  dispense 
with  the  air-space  when  the  lining  is  not 
canned  to  the  top,  on  the  ground  that1  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  portions  of 
the  chimney  above  and  below  the  top  of  the 
air-space  renders  the  masonry  liable  to 
fracture  at  the  junction. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  flue  gases  from  gaining  access  to  the 
space  between  the  lining  and  the  outer  shell. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  impossible  that  damage 
may  be  caused  by  the  ignition  of  explosive 
mixtures  of  air  and  inflammable  gases.  This 
risk  may  be  guarded  against  by  the  provision 
of  ventilation-holes  in  the  outer  shell. 

When  the  lining  is  only  built  part  of  the 
way  up  the  chimney  the  interior  of  the  mam 
shaft  should  be  corbelled  over  the  top  of 
the  fire-brick  lining,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  soot  and  flue-dust  to  the  annular 


the  United 
States  are  provided  with  linings  taken  up  to 
the  cap,  the  fiTe-briok  being  built  in  steps 
of  varying  thickness,  and  stayed  by  brackets 
projecting  at  suitable  intervals  from  the  outer 
shell. 

The  lining  should  be  perfectly  independent 
of  the  main-shaft,  so  that  it  may  be  free 


to  expand  and  contract  in  accordance  with 
temperature  variations. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  access  to 
the  chimney  and  main  flue,  an  arched  opening 
should  be  formed  in  the  base  of  the  structure, 
the  most  suitable  position  being  opposite 
the  flue  arch. 

If  more  than  one  flue  enters  the  chimney 
a  partition-wail  should  be  built  from  the 
bottom  to  a  height  equal  to  at  least  double 
the  height  of  the  flue.  Neglect  of  this  pre¬ 
caution  will  lead  to  serious  diminution  of 
draught,  and  in  the  event  of  one  current 
being  more  powerful  than  the  other — which 
is  almost  certain  to  occur — the  stronger  of 
the  two  will  seriously  retard,  and  may 
obliterate,  the  weaker.  In  chimneys  where 
a  division  wall  is  necessary,  two  access 
openings  have  to  be  constructed,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  partition. 

The  access  opening,  or  openings,  may  be 
closed  (1)  by  tightly-fitting  double  doors  of 
iron  or  steel,  (2)  by  a  thin  partition-wall  of 
fire-brick,  in  continuation  of  the  inner  core- 
wall,  and  an  iron  door  near  the  outer  surface 
of  the  main-shaft,  or  (3)  by  filling  the  opening 
with  two  walls,  the  inner  of  fire-brick  and 
the  outer  of  ordinary  brick.  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  insuring  an  air¬ 
tight  joint  and  the  liability  of  metal  to 
destruction  from  contact  of  flame  or  highly- 
heated  gases.  Of  the  others,  the  second  is 
the  more  convenient,  because  the  arch  can 
be  opened  and  reclosed  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  while  furnish¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  guarantee  against  air 
leakage. 

Provision  for  access  at  the  foot  of  the 
chimney  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  warming 
up  the  interior  column  of  air  by  means 
of  a  wood  fire  when  lighting  the  boiler  fires 
for  the  first  time,  or  when  lighting  the  fires 
after  the  chimney  and  flues  have  become  cold 
and  damp  in  consequence  of  interrupted  use 
in  case  of  repairs  or  alterations.  Means  of 
access  are  also  of  convenience  in  connexion 
with  draught  experiments,  which  are  of  much 
value  in  enabling  the  architect,  or  engineer, 
to  compare  the  efficiency  of  the  chimney  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  detect  air  leakage  and 
otheT  causes  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler  plant  as  a  whole. 

In  the  design  of  chimney  caps,  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  considerable  scope  for  effective  treat¬ 
ment  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  adoption 
of  forms  calculated  to  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  smoke  during  the  prevalence  of  high  wind. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
boiler-house  entrance  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  surroundings,  the  chimney  draught 
may  be  improved  by  high  winds. 

Wind  from  one  direction  occasionally  has 
the  effect  of  exhausting  air  from  the 
chimney,  and  wind  from  another  direction 
may  increase  the  pressure  at  the  inlet-  A 
boiler  plant  in  which  these  two  conditions 
intermittently  obtain  must  be  looked  upon 
as  singularly  favoured.  It  would  be  very 
difficult,  however,  to  arrange  matters  so  as 
to  insure  their  establishment. 

The  designer  should  devote  himself  to  tne 
study  of  chimney-tops  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  shapes  that  best  conduce  to 
the  discharge  of  gases  in  all  states  of  the 

weathering  jnstead  0f  tending  to 

exhaust  the  gaseous  contents  of  a  chimney, 
may  actually  perform  the  functions  of  a 
dampeT,  pressing  down  the  column  of  smoke 
and  causing  it  to  discharge  m  a  horizontal 
or  a  downward  direction.  Such  effects  can 
be  minimised  by  shaping  the  cap  so  thafc  hhe 
wind  impinging  upon  the  structure  may  be 
diverted  upward.  The  most  suitable  form 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end  is  one 
approaching  the  outlet  with  a  ^ncave  surface 
For  a  brick  top  an  elegant  and  effective 
shape  is  given  by  making  the  outline  concave 
below  and  above  the  cornice,  thus  directing 
the  currents  of  air  away  from  the  opening. 

A  still  better  mode  of  construction  is  to 
build  the  cap  hollow,  with  inlets  m  the  outer 
wall  and  outlets  at  a  higher  level  in  the 
inner  wall,  so  that  the  upward  currents 
shall  produce  an  induced  draught. 

Covered  tops  of  conical  and  pyramidal 
form  that  have  been  applied  with  consider¬ 
able  advantage  have  openings  arranged  so 
that  the  wind  cannot  blow  into  more  than 
two,  leaving  the  others  free  for  the  discharge 
of  gases  and  smoke.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  type  of  design  should  not  be  extended 
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so  as  to  embody  the  principle  applied  in 
the  construction  of  the  uptake  cowl  which 
has  been  applied  so  successfully  to  domestic 
chimneys  and  tc  the  ventilation  of  buildings. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  lightning  protection  for 
chimneys. 

Galvanised  iron  is  often  used  as  a  con¬ 
ducting  material,  but  copper  is  far  better, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  more  economical. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  connexion 
with  a  lightning  conductor  than  the  absolute 
security  of  the  joints.  Ordinary  soldering 
will  not  insure  permanent  electrical  connexion, 
and  the  use  of  properly  designed  joint-boxes 
is  most  desirable. 

The  holdfasts  used  must  provide  fully  for 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  should,  be 
taken  down  the  side  of  the  chimney  most 
exposed  tc  rain. 

Instead  of  terminating  the  conductor  with 
a  single  point,  it  should  be  connected  with 
a  coronal  of  suitable  shape  for  the  chimney- 
top,  and  fitted  with  four  or  more  points, 
each  with  a  lower  shank  serving  to  fix  the 
coronal  to  the  brickwork. 

The  earth  connexion  of  a  lightning  con¬ 
ductor  is  generally  a  weak  point.  A  common 
practice  is  to  connect  the  conductor  to  a 
copper  or  iron  plate  buried  in  the  earth  and 
surrounded  by  cinders  or  coke.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  arrangement  are  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  insure  the  continuous  presence  of 
moisture  necessary  for  safety,  and  that  the 
connexion  of  the  conductor  with  the  plate 
generally  becomes  impaired  after  being  buried 
for  a  few  years.  Thus,  for  two  reasons,  the 
apparatus  may  become  inoperative,  while 
giving  to  the  owner  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  most  satisfactory  system  of  earth  con¬ 
nexion  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  Killingworth 
Hedges,  M.I.E.E.,  in  which  the  earthing 
device  Consists  of  a  perforated  tube  fitted 
at  the  lower  end  by  a  spike  for  driving 
purposes.  When  the  tube  has  been  driven 
into  the  ground  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the 
conductor  is  dropped  in  and  electrical  con¬ 
nexion  is  made  by  a  brass  cap  and  soldering. 
A  branch  pipe  is  led  to  the  nearest  gully 
into  which  water  is  frequently  discharged, 
thus  providing  the  necessary  moisture  for 
the  earthing  device. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Lehmann. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  October  27,  at  Bournemede,  Bushey,  of 
Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
Mr.  Lehmann,  who  was  a  native  of  Ottensen, 
near  Hamburg,  entered  Ingres’  studio,  won  three 
gold  medals  in  the  schools,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Munich  and  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  some 
years  ;  in  1848  he  came  to  England.  In  the 
Royal  Academy  rooms  he  exhibited  portraits  of 
Browning  (1875),  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (for  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians),  Mr.  Barry  Pain, 
Lady  Herries,  the  late  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Mrs.  George  Lewis,  and  Lord  Goschen. 
The  King,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  purchased 
some  while  ago  Mr.  Lehmann’s  “  Roman 
Serenade.”  Of  other  portraits  by  him  we  should 
mention  those  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Lord 
Tennyson,  Lord  Houghton,  Sir  John  Millais, 
G.  F.  Watts,  A.  Menzel,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins, 
James  Payn,  Bret  Harte,  Lamartine,  and 
G6rome  ;  these  were  exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery 
and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  to  which  he  also  con¬ 
tributed  portraits  of  Mme.  Lehmann  (his  mother), 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Davies  (for  Girton 
College),  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  and  Mrs.  Talbot.  We 
should  not  omit  to  cite  his  portrait  of  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Enfield,  painted  in  1874,  to  which,  as  he 
himself  records,  he  owed  much  of  his  earlier  fame 
as  a  portrait  painter.  Mr.  Lehmann’s  pictures 
of  another  kind  comprise  his  “  Undine  ” 
(1890);  “There  is  a  Reaper  whose  Name  is 
Death”  (1887);  and  “Cromwell  at  Ripley 
Castle  ”  (1892),  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  years  we  quote.  Several  of  his 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  France  ; 
his  “  Madonna  ”  and  “  Saint  Sebastian  ”  were 
purchased  by  the  State  for  Paris,  and  his  “  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  Blessing  the  Pontine  Marshes,”  also 
bought  by  the  French  Government,  is  now,  we 
believe,  at  Lille.  He  made  a  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  likenesses  in  pencil  of  his  more  celebrated 
friends  and  contemporaries,  and  in  his  volume 
entitled  “  An  Artist’s  Reminiscences  ”  he  relates 
many  interesting  anecdotes  and  episodes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  long  career. 

- — ♦— - 

New  Court  House  at  Acton. — The  Middlesex 
County  Council  has  approved  of  plans  prepared  by 
the  County  Engineer  for  a  new  court  house  at 
Acton.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
6.500Z. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Parish  Church,  Childwall,  Lancashire. — 
On  the  17th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
north  aisle,  transept,  side  chapel,  and  chancel 
aisle  of  the  Childwall  Parish  Church  was  laid  by 
Mr.  George  Christopher  Clayton.  In  a  cavity 
of  the  stone  was  placed  a  bottle  containing  plans 
showing  the  church  at  various  stages  of  its 
history,  one  being  that  of  the  original  church  in 
the  XVIIIth  century,  as  it  existed  in  1767  ; 
another  plan,  dated  a.d.  1789,  when  the  tower 
and  spire  had  been  rebuilt ;  another  showing  the 
north  extension  with  galleries,  as  executed  in  or 
about  the  year  1832 ;  also  a  set  of  plans  showing 
the  present  alterations  and  improvements  now  in 
progress.  The  new  work  has  been  entered  upon 
in  consequence  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  erected  in  1832,  gradually  showing  signs 
of  displacement  and  becoming  unsafe.  After 
much  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  the 
north  aisle  with  transept  and  side  chapel,  and 
thus  improve  the  church  architecturally  and 
bring  it  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Francis  &  S.  W.  Doyle,  the 
builders  being  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Robinson,  of 
Liverpool. 

T allcross  Park  U.F.  Church,  Parkhead, 
Glasgow. — This  church,  just  completed,  occupies 
a  site  on  the  west  side  of  Drumother  Drive,  Park- 
head,  adjoining  the  set  of  halls  and  offices  erected 
some  years  ago,  and  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  church  has  accommodation  for  over  800 
sitters— 630  in  the  area  and  185  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  It  has 
a  gable  front  to  Drumother  Drive.  60  ft.  in 
height.  The  main  entrance  is  through  a  pro¬ 
jecting  porch  at  the  south-east  of  the  building. 
The  other  entrance  is  also  through  a  projecting 
porch  on  the  north-east  side.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  D.  M‘Naughtan, 
architect,  and  measured  by  Mr.  Charles  Elder. 
The  following  were  the  contractors  for  the  various 
works . — Mason  work,  Jas.  Gray,  Parkhead ; 
wright  work,  G.  &.  D.  Newton,  Maryhill  ;  slater 
work,  A.  &.  D.  Mackay,  Glasgow  ;  plumber  work, 
John  Paterson  &  Co.,  Glasgow ;  plaster  work, 
H.  S.  Bathgate,  Glasgow;  heating  work,  Jas. 
Combe  &  Son,  Glasgow ;  electric  lighting, 
Beveridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  ;  painter  work, 
Thos.  C.  Watson,  Glasgow. 

Church,  Thorney  Hill. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  at  Thorney  Hill  (Hants)  was 
laid  a  few  days  ago.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Blow  &  Billerey,  of  London.  The  plan  of  this 
church  has  been  suggested  by  the  plans  of 
churches  of  the  Greek-Byzantine  period  still 
existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens  and  elsewhere 
in  Greece.  The  church  is  arranged  to  accom¬ 
modate  sixty  persons  under  a  central  vaulting 
with  a  free  circulation  all  round.  The  outside 
dimensions  are  in  length  48  ft.,  and  width  36  ft. 
The  inside  height  is  25  ft.  6  in.  The  whole  of  the 
inside  will  be  built  of  Caen  stone  in  regular  and 
level  courses  ;  the  vaultings  will  be  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  concrete,  faced  with  plaster. 
The  outside  walls  will  be  covered  with  rough-cast, 
and  the  frames  and  openings  of  windows  and 
doors  of  Beer  stone.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Frank 
Newton,  of  Hitchin  ;  the  stone  carving,  etc.,  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gething  &  Co.,  of 
London. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. — The  new  Baptist  church  and  schools, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  which  have  recently  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  George  Baines  & 
Son,  architects,  London,  on  a  site  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  wide  roads,  have  just  been  opened. 
The  church  seats  776  adults,  the  seating  being 
circular  on  plan,  and  future  extension  by  gal¬ 
leries  is  arranged  for,  to  seat  over  1,260  adults. 
The  contract  amount  was  8,693Z. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Burnley. — A  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  church,  erected  in  Manchester-road, 
Burnley,  at  a  cost  of  10.000Z.,  was  opened  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  design  of  the  building  is  XVth 
century  Gothic,  and  a  large  tower  and  spire  rising 
to  a  height  of  135  ft.  from  the  ground  is  one  of 
the  chief  features.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
two  transepts,  a  chancel  and  organ  chamber,  with 
two  vestries  and  a  church  parlour  to  hold  120 
people.  Messrs.  Waddington,  Son,  &  Dunkerley, 
of  Manchester  and  London,  are  the  architects. 

Congregational  Church,  Hither  Green. — 
The  memorial -stone  was  laid  recently  of  a  new 
Congregational  church  at  Hither  Green.  The 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Church  &  Son,  Finsbury,  by  Mr. 
E,  Tinson,  Kensington,  and  will  cost  about  5,000Z. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Exeter. — The  new 
Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Exeter  was  opened  on 
the  18th  ult.  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Challice,  architect,  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  work. 

Re -Dedication  of  Tower,  etc.,  Lyng 
Church,  Somersetshire. — The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  re-dedicated  the  tower  and  bells  of  Lyng 
Church  on  the  27th  ult.  The  exact  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church  at  Lyng  is  not  known, 
but  up  to  the  year  1337  it  was  a  chapelry  of 
Athelney  Abbey,  which  was  swept  away  by  the 
plundering  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
church  was  raised  to  its  present  position  as  a 
vicarage  in  the  year  1348,  when  the  first  record 
was  made  of  the  appointment  of  a  vicar  by  the 
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architects,  Taunton  and  Bridgwater  Th- work 
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County  Gazette. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Assisi  Church 
Buntingford.— The  village  of  Anstey  possesses 
a  cruciform  church  of  singular  interest’ to  archso. 
logists,  with  its  unique  Norman  arches  and  varied 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  especially  the  tower, 
the  restoration  of  which  wants  taking  in  hand 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  roof  urgently 
requires  re-leading,  and  the  windows  and  west 
front  need  thorough  renovation.  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield  &  Son,  architects,  estimate  that  a  sum 
of  1,2001.  would  enable  the  church  to  be  thoroughly 
restored. — Hertfordshire  Mercury. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Scarborough.-A  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  North- 
West  Ward,  Scarborough.  The  building  as  it 
now  stands  represents  only  the  schools  portion  of 
the  scheme,  but  the  large  hall  on  the  first 
floor  will  be  used  as  a  chapel  until  such 
time  as  the  edifice  contemplated  can  be  erected. 
The  new  building  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  On  the  ground  }floor  are  a  school¬ 
room,  and  an  infants’  room  divided  from  it  by  a 
folding  partition,  whilst  grouped  round  the 
■  ’  "  classi 


central  entrance  hall  are  three  classrooms.  From 
the  hall  there  is  a  staircase  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  floor,  where  in  addition  to  the  ball 
to  be  used  as  the  chapel  there  are  two  vestries  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  The  basement  of  the 
building,  with  a  separate  entrance  from  the 
outside,  provides  room  for  storage,  kitchen,  and 
heating  chamber,  and  there  is  also  lavatory 
accommodation.  The  heating  is  by  low-pressure 
hot  water,  and  the  lighting  by  incandescent  gas. 
The  scheme  as  at  present  accomplished  has  been 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about  2, 5001.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Tugwell,  whose  design  was 
selected  in  competition  with  local  architects, 
and  the  contractors  were  as  follows Brickwork, 
Mr.  R.  Watkinson ;  carpentry  and  joinery-,  Mr. 
Wm  Atkinson  ;  smiths’  work  and  heating,  Messrs 
Applebv  &  Brogden  ;  slating,  Mr.  Wm.  Dodgson ; 
plumbing,  Messrs.  Stephenson  Bros.;  and 
painting,  Mr.  J.  J.  Carr.  J 

Council  School,  Richmond.— The  Mn\  or  ot 
Richmond  (Alderman  Sir  J.  Szlumper)  has  jus 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  i new  school  u 
Darell-road,  near  the  gasworks,  New  RohmoM, 
The  site  of  the  new  school  ‘san^reinexten  and 
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yder.  The  building  includes,  besides  a  class- 
rwm,  approached  on  one  side  by  a  flight  of 
dtps,  with  covered  playground  beneath,  a  new 
aground,  also  cloakrooms  and  lavatories.  The 
(at  of  the  work  has  amounted  to  1,4507. 

Primitive  Methodist  Sunday-school  and 
Ivstitute,  Hammersmith. — The  memorial-stones 
of  (he  new  Sunday-school  and  institute  were  laid 
recently  at  Hammersmith.  The  architects  are 
fens.'  Davidson  &  Phillipson,  of  Newcastle- 
«.Tvne  and  London,  and  the  builder  Mr.  A. 
Paulks,  of  Reading  and  Loughborough. 
Reconstruction  of  Peebles  Hydropathic. — 
At  Peebles  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the  16th  ult. 
ions  were  passed  and  warrant  granted  to  the 
Peebles  Hotel  Hydro.  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  erect  buildings 
to  be  used  as  a  hydropathic.  The  architect 
j)  Mr.  Miller,  Glasgow,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
lie  reconstruction  can  be  carried  out  for  from 
55,0001.  to  37,000 7.  The  outer  walls  will  be 
kilt  of  stone  and  faced  with  rough-cast,  tinted  a 
mm  shade,  while  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
bight  red  tiles.  The  entire  floors  and  partitions 
3  the  building  will  be  fireproof  throughout.  The 
wildings  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  new 
wilding  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
Mihc  rooms,  180  single  and  double  visitors’  bed¬ 
ims  and  sitting-rooms,  as  compared  with  166 
rooms  in  the  old  building. 

New  City  Vestry  Hall. — Sir  George  Faudell 
Phillips,  on  the  16th  ult.,  opened  the  new  vestry 
Ml  of  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars.  It  is  of  red  brick, 
with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the  interior 
s  panelled  with  Oregon  pine.  Messrs.  Banister 
Fletcher  &  Sons  were  the  architects  of  the  new 
building. 

Southampton  Hippodrome. — The  old  Prince 
of  Wales’  Theatre,  in  Ogle-road,  has  been  opened 
k  a  Hippodrome.  When  the  interior  of  the  old 
theatre  was  removed,  only  outside  walls,  with  the 
teang-rooms  for  the  members  of  the  company, 
wd  part  of  the  roof  remained.  The  auditorium 
“been greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  56  ft.  wide 
ty'Oft.  deep,  and  44  ft.  high  from  the  stalls  to  the 
mm  ceiling.  The  stage  is  57  ft.  wide,  24  ft.  6  in. 
«p,  and  about  60  ft.  high  to  the  grid,  from 
micb  the  scenery  is  worked.  It  is  supplied 
Mb  a  fireproof  asbestos  curtain,  and  water 
sprinklers  fixed,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  curtain 
flooded  with  water.  The  stage,  as  well  as  the 
a  of  the  building,  is  illuminated  by  electricity, 
irtanged  on  two  separate  circuits.  There  is  a 
arge  door  opening  from  Ogle-road.  On  the 
pound  floor  the  slope  is  greater  than  in  the  old 
wyhouse,  so  that  a  better  view  of  what  is 
®piring  on  the  stage  will  be  afforded,  while 
are  no  columns,  the  circle  and  gallery  being 
-fied  on  the  cantilever  system.  On  either  side 
0  the  proscenium  there  are  a  couple  of  boxes 
Sr1®”,  accommodating  twenty  persons, 
wmistatthe  back  of  the  circle  is  a  promenade.  In 
ae  gallery  there  are  a  dozen  rows  of  seats  to 
tonne  i°r  the  accommodation  of  550  persons. 

U  f  ,  =Lthere  is  sitting  accommodation  for 
wry  1,600  persons,  and  there  is  standing  room 
»r  nearly  500  more.  On  each  tier  there  is  a 
31“  ret‘r*ng'r°oms  for  ladies  and 
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Pearson  Institute,  Hull.— On  the  21st  ult 
the  Pearson  Institute,  New  Cleveland -street,  Hull’, 
was  opened.  The  building  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  club  for  the  oilmillers.  employed  by  the  British 
Oil  and  Cake  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Hull.  The  work 
in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  institute  has 
been  executed  by  the  following  contractors  : — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Levitt  (bricklayer),  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  & 
Son  (joiners),  Messrs.  Quibell,  Son,  &  Greenwood 
(stonemasons),  Messrs.  King  &  Co.  (iron- 
founders),  Messrs.  Smith  &  Hunter  (slaters), 
Mr.  G.  Abba  (plumber),  Mr.  W.  Drewery  (painter), 
Messrs.  Young  &  Peck  (heating  engineers),  and 
Mr.  H.  Hyde  (electrical  engineer).  The  building 
is  heated  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  institute  lias 
been  erected  from  designs  and  plans  prepared  by 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Anstell 
&  Cox,  architects  and  surveyors,  Hull. 

Free  Library,  Fraserburgh,  N.B. — The 
Fraserburgh  Free  Library,  which  occupies  a  site 
near  the  West  Parish  Church,  at  the  junction  of 
Victoria  and  King  Edward  streets,  was  opened 
on  the  23rd  ult.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  contractors  : — Mason  work,  Mr.  George 
Corbett  ;  carpenter  work,  Mr.  James  Shirran ; 
slater  work,  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson  ;  plasterer 
work,  Mr.  William  M'Donald  ;  plumber  work, 
Mr.  Edwin  Ewen,  Aberdeen  ;  painter  work,  Mr. 
James  Stuart;  fittings  and  furniture,  Mr.  James 
Millar ;  and  heating,  Mr.  Robert  Tindall,  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  W.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Fraserburgh,  was  the 
architect  of  the  building.  Mr.  D.  Monro  was  clerk 
of  works. 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Barry. — The  memorial- 
stone  of  the  masonic -hall  at  Barry  was  laid  on  the 
16th  ult.  The  new  masonic-hall]  is  being  erected 
on  a  site  facing  Broad-street.  The  building  will 
have  a  frontage  of  35  ft.,  extending  back  for  a 
distance  of  100  ft.  The  elevations  will  be  faced 
with  Cattybrook  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 
The  ground  floor  comprises  two  lock-up  shops,  a 
central  entrance,  and  vestibule  7  ft.  wide.  The 
height  of  the  concert-hall  permits  a  mezzanine 
floor  being  constructed  above  the  shops.  The 
concert-hall,  71  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  18  ft.  head- 
room,  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  will  be  utilised 
for  public  meetings,  dances,  etc.,  the  floor  being 
specially  constructed  for  dancing.  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Owen,  of  Cadoxton-Barry,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan,  of  Cardiff,  the  contractor,  the 
quantities  being  taken  out  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Batchelor, 
of  Cardiff. 

Library,  Chadderton. — On  the  14th  ult.  a 
new  free  library  was  opened  at  Chadderton,  at  the 
junction  of  Middleton-road  and  Victoria-street. 
The  entrance  from  Middleton-road  has  over  the 
doorway  a  carved  figure  of  a  child  and  book.  The 
entrance  hall  gives  on  one  side  access  to  the 
lending  library  department  and  borrowers’  space, 
which  are  cut  off  from  it  by  two  sets  of  swing 
doors.  On  the  other  side  are  the  general  reading- 
room,  ladies’  reading-room,  and  reference-room. 
There  is  accommodation  on  the  shelves  arranged 
around  for  about  10,000  volumes.  The  general 
reading-room  has  been  laid  out  at  the  rear  of  the 
room.  The  reference-room  and  ladies’  room  also 
face  Victoria-street.  The  reading-room  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  tables,  with  chairs  for  forty 
readers.  The  ladies’  reading-room  will  accom¬ 
modate  twenty  readers,  and  the  reference-room 
tan.  From  the  reference-room  the  stairs  ascend 
to  the  first  floor,  where  is  a  large  recreation-room, 
with  an  oriel  window  overlooking  Middleton- 
road,  and  in  it  it  is  proposed  to  provide  indoor 
games  and  popular  lectures.  There  are  also  in 
addition  on  this  floor  a  small  lecture-room,  to  be 
used  for  a  more  systematic  series  of  studies,  and 
a  retiring-room  for  the  lecturer.  The  floors  are  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  building  is  a  free 
treatment  of  the  Early  English  Renaissance, 
Cullingworth  stone  being  used  for  ashlar  and 
dressings,  and  Accrington  red  facing  bricks  for 
general  wall  surface.  The  general  contractors 
were  Messrs.  E.  Stephenson  &  Son,  of  Oldham, 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  being  6,0007.  Mr. 
J.  Lindsay  Grant,  of  Manchester,  was  the 
architect. 

- .  ♦« - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 
Memorial  Window,  Wells  Cathedral. — The 
Marquis  of  Bath  recently  unveiled  in  Wells 
Cathedral  a  stained  glass  window  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Goodford.  The 
window,  erected  by  Messrs.  Kemp,  of  London, 
represents  New  Testament  figures  and  incidents, 
and  consists  of  twin  lights. 

Window,  Trinity  Church,  Yeovil. — A  four- 
light  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  executed 
and  erected  in  the  transept  of  this  church 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers.  The 
subjects  are  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their 
respective  emblems  depicted  on  shields  held  by 
angels  under  each  figure.  In  the  central  piece 
of  tracery  appears  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  while  in  the  side  pieces  are 
scrolls  bearing  texts.  A  memorial  inscription 
runs  through  the  bases  of  the  four  lights. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Birkenhead. — 
The  Queen  Victoria  memorial  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  Hamilton-square  Gardens,  Birken¬ 
head,  was  unveiled  on  the  26th  ult.  The  monument  | 


stands  about  70  ft.  high,  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  and  takes  [the  form  of  a  Queen  Eleanor 
cross.  It  has  been  built  of  grey  Darley  Dale 
stone,  and  the  steps  at  the  base  are  of  unpolished 
JNewry  granite.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
“P™1-, -Thomas  &  Sons,  Oxton,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Birkenhead.  The  cost, 
was  between  1,3007.  and  1,4007. 


- — - 

FOREIGN. 

Germany. — A  convalescent  home  for  women 
is  to  be  built  at  Blankenburg  at  a  cost  of  433,500 

marks. - A  theatre  is  to  be  built  at  Osnabriick 

at  a  cost  of  500,000  marks. - A  Natural  History 

and  Science  Museum  is  to  be  erected  at  Munich  4 
the  Town  Council  has  voted  the  sum  of  1,000,000 

marks  towards  the  cost  of  the  building.- - The 

new  theatre  at  Nuremburg,  designed  by  Herr 
Seeling,  was  opened  on  September  1;  the 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  an  audience 

of  1,422  persons.— - In  the  competition  for 

designs  for  schools  at  Perleberg  the  first  premium, 
(1,200  marks)  was  awarded  to  Herr  Otto  Herold 
and  Herr  L.  B.  Muller,  the  second  premium  (750 
marks)  to  Herr  E.  Deneke  and  Herr  A.  C.  Lax- 
mann,  and  the  third  premium  (500  marks)  to 

Herr  Fritz  Beyer  and  Herr  H,  A.  Lehmann. - 

An  exhibition  of  plans  for  small  dwelling-houses 
was  recently  held  at  Berlin  ;  the  plan  to  which 
» the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  designed  by 

Herr  A.  Wienkopp. - The  central  tower  of  the 

Cathedral  at  Mainz  is  to  be  restored. - New 

Evangelical  schools  are  to  be  built  at  Elbing  at 

a  cost  of  134,88  marks. - The  new  buildings  for 

the  German  Bank  at  Dresden  were  opened  on 
October  1st. 

South  Africa. — The  Durban  Town  Hall 
Construction  Committee  lately  reported  that 
a  letter  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Scott 
&  Hudson,  as  to  the  advisability  of  excavating 
the  whole  of  the  basement  area,  public  buildings 
block,  new  Town  Hall.  The  architects  sub¬ 
mitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  the  plan 
showing  the  public  buildings  block.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the- 
extra  accommodation  which  would  be  afforded,. 

the  work  in  question  be  carried  out. - Mr. 

Robert  Hammond  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Bloemfontein  Town  Council, 
reported  on  the  general  electric  lighting  of  the 
town,  including  the  whole  of  the  extension.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  extensions  is,  roughly, 
60,0007.,  and  Mr.  Hammond  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  expenditure  proposed  is  sound, 
both  from  an  engineering  and  business  point  of 
view,  and  if  the  Council  decides  upon  carrying  out 
the  extension,  he  thinks  they  should  announce 
that  a  reduction  of  price  will  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  the  new  plant  is  at  work. 

Argentine  Republic. — In  reference  to  the 
proposed  negotiation  by  the  Municipality  of 
Buenos  Ayres  of  a  loan  of  8,000,0007.,  Mr.  Haggard, 
C.B.,  the  British  Minister  in  that  city,  says  it  is 
understood  that,  after  paying  off  the  existing 
municipal  debt  of  about  3,000,0007.,  the  balance 
of  5,000,0007.  will  be  devoted  to  the  following 
public  works,  viz. — North  and  South  Avenue  ; 
construction  of  municipal  building  and  municipal 
markets  ;  canalisation  of  the  Ma>donado  and 
Medrano  streams,  and  draining  the  low  ground  in 
Flores  and  the  Boca ;  purchase  and  installation 
of  ovens  for  the  cremation  of  refuse  ;  works  in  the 
Liniers  slaughter-yards  ;  workmen’s  dwellings  ; 
hospitals ;  expropriations,  and  completion  of  the 
Colon  theatre. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Claude  Batley,  architect,  has  taken  up  the 
practice  hitherto  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Bird  & 

Batley,  at  Gold-street  Chambers,  Kettering. - 

The  firms  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Koppel  and  of 
Orenstein  &  Koppel,  makers  of  railway  waggons, 
permanent  way  material,  etc.,  have  united  their 
business  for  the  British  Isles  ;  the  amalgamated 
firm  will  carry  on  the  business  at  27,  Clement’s- 
lane,  Lombard -street,  E.C. 

Prison  Works.— Mr.  U;  J-  Wright,  Surveyor 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  in  his  report  on 
works  executed  or  in  progress  during  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1905,  mentions,  amongst  many 
others,  the  following  At  Birmingham  the  new 
hospital  for  females  and  the  adjoining  creche  in 
hand  last  year  have  been  completed,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  old  treadwheel  house  into  an 
associated  labour  workshop  has  been  in  hand. 
At  Brixton  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  prison  has 
been  extended  to  include  part  of  the  land  recently 
acquired  for  the  extension  of  the  prison  ;  a 
waiting-room  for  visitors  has  been  formed  at  the 
entrance-gate  ;  and  improved  fresh  air  inlets  have 
been  fixed  under  the  windows  of  140  cells.  At 
Chelmsford  the  top  cell  arches  of  four  wings  have 
been  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete  for 
better  security  ;  a  concrete  floor  has  been  laid  in 
basement  yard  between  B  and  C  wings,  and  a 
new  exercise  ring  has  been  formed  in  concrete 
between  C  and  D  wings.  At  Exeter  220  ft.  of  the 
prison  enclosure  wall  have  been  reconstructed  on 
a  new  site,  with  great  improvement  to  the 
adjoining  cell  yard ;  the  old  wall  has  been  removed, 
and  constructional  alterations  have  been  made  irs 
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roof  to  avoid  danger  from  fire.  At  Holloway  all 
the  cells  which  were  lighted  by  naked  gas  lights 
in  them  have  had  the  gas  pipe  removed  and  the 
•electric  light  installed  ;  a  new  prison  block  has 
been  erected  and  completed  to  accommodate  101 
prisoners,  the  redrainage  of  the  prison  has  been 
commenced,  and  the  chapel  has  been  improved 
by  (1)  the  removal  of  partitions  from  the  floor  and 
of  the  pulpit  and  gallery  from  above  the  altar  ;  (2) 
the  removal  of  the  organ  from  the  floor  of  the 
•chapel  to  the  gallery  at  the  opposite  end  to  the 
altar;  (3)  the  provision  of  a  new  pulpit  on  the 
floor  of  the  chapel ;  and  (4)  the  enlargement  and 
reconstruction  of  the  altar  space.  At  Penton- 
ville  a  new  hot-water  circulating  system  has  been 
provided  in  the  deputy-governor’s  house,  a,nd  two 
•sets  of  iron  stairs  have  been  fixed  outside  the 
hospital  to  provide  escape  in  case  of  fire.  At 
Wandsworth  in  A  wing  the  boiler  and  heating 
apparatus  has  been  lowered  into  a  sub-basement 
and  forty-four  additional  cells  have  been  formed 
in  the  basement ;  the  corridor  has  been  opened 
up  and  railing  fixed  around ;  the  ventilation  of 
bread  store  has  been  improved;  the  old  pipes 
which  formerly  acted  as  combined  soil  and  rain¬ 
water  pipes  have  been  removed  from  the  walls  of 
A  and  B  wings,  their  breeches  pieces  have  been 
•cut  out,  and  new  rain-water  pipes  have  been 
fixed  and  made  to  discharge  over  open  channels  ; 
strong  galvanised  iron-wire  gates  have  been  fixed 
to  all  openings  of  food  lifts.  At  Wormwood 
Scrubs  the  conversion  of  the  old  females’  reception 
and  hospital,  with  extension  for  males’  reception 
and  workshops,  has  been  completed  ;  the  drying 
•chamber  in  laundry  has  been  reconstructed  and 
enlarged ;  fin  the  old  males’  reception  the 
prisoners’  private  clothes  store  is  being  converted 
into  a  bookbinders’  shop,  and  a  hospital  ward 
■for  officers  is  being  formed  ;  new  baths  and 
fittings  as  well  as  slop  sinks,  have  been  provided 
in  the  hospital,  and  all  the  waste  pipes  have  also 
been  renewed.  At  Aylesbury  Convict  Prison  the 
restoration  of  the  office  and  chapel  block,  as  far  as 
destroyed  by  fire  of  February  8,  1904,  has  been 
•completed.  At  Dartmoor  the  extension  of  No.  6 
prison  has  been  completed  (it  contains  180  cells) ; 
the  reconstruction  of  the  prison  drainage  has 
been  continued  with  difficulty,  owing  to  excava¬ 
tions  in  solid  rock  ;  the  conversion  of  the  old 
peat  gas-house  into  commodious  workshops  has 
been  completed  ;  the  old  No.  2  A  and  B  halls 
have  been  demolished  and  foundations  for  a  new 
•cell  building  on  the  site  have  been  commenced. 
At  Maidstone  the  following  works  towards  a  new 
•convict  prison  have  been  carried  out  : — A  new 
gatehouse,  with  a  gatekeepers’  quarter  at  side, 
has  been  erected  and  an  adjoining  building  has 
been  converted  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
•civil  guard  ;  a  wing  containing  128  cells  and 
buildings  for  kitchen,  laundry,  baths,  etc.,  have 
been  under  construction,  and  a  wall  has  been 
erected  to  separate  the  convict  and  local  prisons. 
At  Parkhurst,  I.W.,  the  upper  prison  is  under 
•conversion  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  At 
Portland  the  construction  of  C  wing  has  been 
•completed  and  the  cells  occupied ;  the  old  sleeping 
berths  on  its  site  have  been  demolished  and  A 
wing  has  been  commenced  ;  the  hospital  drainage 
has  been  improved,  and  a  shed  has  been  erected 
lor  an  additional  steam  stone  saw.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  permanent  establishment  for  a 
State  reformatory  for  female  inebriates  has  been 
•completed. 

Water  Supply,  Loughborough. — Progress  is 
now  being  made  with  the  new  dam  at  Blackbrook 
by  the  engineers  responsible  for  the  scheme, 
Messrs.  G.  &  F.  W.  Hodson,  of  Loughborough  and 
London.  The  extreme  length  of  the  dam  is 
525  ft.,  its  height  to  the  overflow  crest  is  65  ft. 
from  the  brook  level,  93  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  main  trench,  and  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
108  ft.  The  thickness  of  the  dam  at  the  brook 
level  is  65  ft.,  and  at  the  level  of  the  overflow 
15  ft.  It  is  faced  on  the  upstream  side  with 
Staffordshire  blue  brickwork  2  ft.  3  in.  thick, 
banded  in  a  special  manner  so  that  there  will  be 
no  continuous  horizontal  joints.  The  down- 
•stream  side  and  the  parapet  walls  will  all  be  faced 
with  pre-Cambrian  rock  obtained  from  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  hearting  is  of  hand- 
mixed  cement  concrete,  with  plums  from  the 
excavation  and  the  quarries,  which  afford  stones 
up  to  four  or  five  tons  in  weight.  The  facing 
•stones  are  built  in  as  random  rubble  work.  The 
lip  of  the  overflow  will  be  of  Derbyshire  Millstone 
grit.  The  outlet  tunnel  is  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
•connected  on  the  inner  side  with  a  cast-iron  valve 
tower  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering 
•to  8  ft.  above  the  junction,  carried  up  to  the  level 
of  the  parapet  roadway  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  short  bridge.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
is  506,000,000  gallons,  and  the  top  water  area 
84 J  acres.  About  40,0002.  is  needed  to  complete 
the  scheme,  and  this  will  bring  the  total  cost  of 
the  actual  reservoir  works  to  just  over  100,0002. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Robinson  is  the  resident  engineer. 

Scottish  Building  Trades’  Federation. — 
On  Saturday  last  week  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Building  Trades’  Federation  was  held 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness.  The  chair  was 
occupied  at  the  business  meeting  by  Mr.  William 
Macdonald,  Inverness,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Fred  A.  Black,  solicitor, 
Inverness)  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the 


executive.  The  report  sated  that  the  finances 
of  the  Federation  were  now  on  even  a  better 
footing  than  when  the  year  began.  A  new 
branch  had  recently  been  formed  at  Dingwall. 
The  executive  much  regretted  to  have  to  report 
that  the  state  of  trade  throughout  the  country 
continued  dull  and  depressed.  There  was,  how- 
however,  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  tide 
was  now  turning.  Efforts  had  been  made  during 
the  year  to  secure  the  re -union  of  the  Glasgow 
employers  who  separated  from  the  Federation 
when  the  headquarters  were  removed  from 
Glasgow.  On  the  whole,  these  efforts,  though  not 
successful,  had  been  encouraging,  and  the 
Glasgow  employers  had  during  the  year  shown 
their  practical  sympathy  with  the  Edinburgh 
employers.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that 
during  the  present  year  the  Glasgow  employers 
would  be  again  induced  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Scottish  Federation.  This  would 
undoubtedly  add  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
Federation,  and  increase  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth.  Mr.  P.  Knox  (Edinburgh)  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  James 
Cameron,  solicitor,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed 
secretary.  At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting 
the  delegates  dined  together  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  William  Macdonald. 

Edinburgh  Advertisement  Hoardings.— 
Sheriff  Maconoehie  has  issued  his  decision  dis- 
'  missing  an  appeal  against  Sheriff-Substitute 
Guy’s  judgment,  finding  that  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  unreasonably  refused  to  grant  licences 
for  advertisement  hoardings  on  various  sites  and 
gables  in  Edinburgh  to  Steedman  Limited, 
advertisement  contractors,  and  the  landlords  of 
the  sites.  His  Lordship  has  ordered  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  grant  the  licences  refused  by  them. 

Hull  Building  Trades  Federation.— The 
Hull  Building  Trades  Federation,  an  organisation 
representing  the  various  employees  engaged  in  the 
building  trade,  recently  held  a  public  meeting  in 
the  St.  George’s  Hall,  Story-street,  Hull,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  city.  Mr.  W.  Turner  (the  President 
of  the  Federation)  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was 
an  attendance  of  several  hundreds.  Councillor 
Flanagan  proposed  :  “  That  this  meeting  of 

workers  protests  against  the  mean,  niggardly,  and 
insulting  regulations  submitted  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  constituted  authorities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Unemployed  Work¬ 
men’s  Act,  and  considers  the  same  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  pledges  given  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
when  the  Act  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  this  meeting  hereby  calls 
upon  the  Local  Distress  Committee  to  petition 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  regulations  as  will  give  extended 
powers  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  question. 
Further  :  This  meeting  demands  that  the  Hull 
City  Corporation  at  once  proceed  with  all  public 
improvements  for  which  they  have  powers,  so 
that  the  unemployed  workmen  of  this  city  as  far 
as  possible  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  daily  bread.”  Mr.  M.  Emmerson  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried  after  discussion. 

A  New  French  Seaside  Resort. — A  company 
has  been  formed,  under  the  title  “  Society 
d’Hardelot,”  to  form  a  new  seaside  resort  at 
Hardelot,  on  the  coast  of  France,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Boulogne.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hardelot  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  stayed  in  1544  ;  from  the  illustration 
sent  to  us  the  greater  part  of  it  is  evidently]  a 
ruin  ;  whether  any  portion  of  it  is  still  inhabited 
is  not  apparent,  but  it  would  form  one  item,  no 
doubt,  in  the  picturesque  attractions  of  the 
district.  The  State  Forest  of  Hardelot  is  open 
to  the  public,  and  contains  20  miles  of  rides.  Lots 
are  being  let  for  chalet  building.  M.  Louis  Cor- 
donnier,  a  well-known  French  architect,  is  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  Socidtd,  the  secretary  of  which  is  M.  R. 
Lefebvre  du  Prey,  Hardelot. 

Furniture  Trade  in  Egypt. — The  last  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Egypt  contained  a  long  article  giving 
many  particulars  respecting  the  furniture  trade 
in  Egypt,  and  states  that  British  furniture  is 
growing  in  favour  there,  the  imports  of  such 
having  risen  from  15,6712.  in  1900,  11,52  62.  in 
1901,  9,65  62.  in  1902,  and  11,0082.  in  1903,  to 
26,2912.  in  1904.  After  describing  the  compet¬ 
ing  imports  of  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  and  the  work  of  the  local 
Greek,  Italian,  and  Arab  carpenters,  the  Journal 
goes  on  to  say  : — ec  An  attempt  was  made  in 
Alexandria  some  two  years  ago  to  build  up  a 
trade  in  the  manufacture  of  first-rate  English  and 
European  designed  furniture.  The  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  low  import  duty.  Another  firm 
are  now  opening  showrooms  in  Alexandria  for 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  made  and  shipped  by  one 
of  the  foremost  English  houses — a  distinct  move 
in  the  right  direction.  For  expensive  English 
furniture  the  Greeks  are  the  best  customers, 
though  the  educated  Arabs  are  also  becoming 
buyers.  Cheap  English  furniture  made  from  a 
common  wood  and  stained  to  any  colour  can  be 
ordered  through  agents  from  home  manufacturers. 
The  agents  are  supplied  with  fully  illustrated 
catalogues,  from  winch  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
furniture  can  be  obtained,  whilst  the  prices  of  the 
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goods  are  in  many  ,  ■ 

charged  for  the  Austrian^!?  ?Wer  thM 
however,  be  an  advantag^t’™ 
would  send  over  as  samel**  manuf»«tur*ra 
of  each  cheap  set  ”  ti,a  r  en  one  article  out 
make!  several  sugg«*S  "«  » 

be  increased,  and  Jnta  *  A  "*'• 
it  should  bn  unnecessary  ta  AI,1i“«kH 

advisable  to  impress  upon  ml?  !*  lli»k  it 
owing  to  the  dampness  her.”  “fl1*"  *k*t. 
furniture  made  from  any  but  well  1" 
-assuming  repeat 

connexion,  too,  attention  shmilriT  '• , Ia  lhi» 
details  as  the  fitting  of  draS^  PlUd  " 6uch 

Siamese  Teak  and  Other  Wood*  i  , 

to  the  report  of  Mr.  Acting-ConsTL^^0^ 
ments  of  teak  from  BangkokTn  lQnl  ’  heshiP- 
to  77,531  tons,  valued  at  560  1741  4  amounled 
with  1903,  these  figures  show  an T„°mp8rtd 
19,385  tons  and  120,4992  value  row  2®^“®  °f 
are  29,450  tons,  or  224,6562  HR!*- “d 
of  the  five  years  1899-1903!  Thlshiw!?8? 
teak  to  the  United  Kingdom 
turn  Therein,  a  marked  Ming””1'® 
quality  of  the  logs  which  have  come  down  of  U 
years  ;  this  does  not  mean  that  the  wood  S 
has  deteriorated — the  quality  of  the 
planks  shipped  to  Europe  is  just  as  edjdlS  °' 
but  the  percentage  of  logs  capable  of  vie  L 
first-class  material  is  much  smaller  thanfoS 
this  is  owing  to  the  growing  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  forests,  the  result  being  that  lesZ 
are  forced  to  work  anything  they  can  find  retard 
less  of  quality.  Prices  during  the  vear  ruled 
fairly  firm,  hardening  towards  its  close  The 
local  value  of  Europe  squares  varied  fronnbout 
82.  to  102.,  Europe  plank  92.  to  112.,  and  rough  logs 
of  fair  cube  and  quality  ranged  from  about  13]  to 
16  pikat.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  price  of 
teak  had  hardly  made  itself  felt  last  year,  but 
latterly  the  activity  in  the  various  naval  dock- 
yards  of  the  world  has  no  doubt  increased  the 
demand  for  teak  of  the  better  qualities,  and 
prices  have  risen  accordingly.  The  prospects  of 
the  teak  trade  in  Siam  in  the  meantime,  ss 
regards  prices,  are  good,  and  a  fair  outturn  may 
be  expected,  with  good  demand  in  most  markets ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  the  trade  cannot  be  main! 
tained  on  the  scale  of  the  past  few  years,  owing 
to  limited  supplies.  The  production  of  woods 
other  than  teak  has  fallen  from  6,341  tons  in  1903 
to  4,878  tons  in  1904,  being  4,527  tons  and 
10,7  662.  below  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
These  woods  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  or  medicinal  character,  but,  apart  from 
them,  the  forests  of  Siam  contain  much  timber  that 
would  prove  valuable  for  building  purposes. 

The  Building  Line  in  Middlesex-TIw 
County  Council  of  Middlesex  has  decided  to  seek 
for  powers  next  session  to  amend  the  law  as 
regards  the  building  line  on  main  roads  and  as  to 
the  width  of  new  roads.  Steps  are  to  be  taken 
before  the  Bill  is  drafted  to  ascertain  the  views  of 


the  district  councils  upon  the  matter. 

The  Housing  Problem —Councillor  Nettle- 
fold,  in  moving  the  approval  of  the  Housing 
Committee’s  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  City  Council  on  the  24th  ult.,  said  the 
Committee  hoped  before  very  long  to  lay  before 
the  Council  a  scheme  with  regard  to  the  Bordesley 
Green  land  that  would  receive  the  support  of 
everybody  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem.  Passing  to  the  general  work 
of  the  Committee,  the  Council  would  remember 
that,  for  reasons  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
mention,  the  Committee  was  not  able  to  get  to  ^ 
work  at  once.  It  had  been  in  active  work  for  1 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  during .that tune >  HI 
houses  had  been  repaired  and  rendered  habitable 
—714  under  the  Committee’s  immediate  control 
and  232  under  its  direct  advice.  That  was  an 
average  of  378  houses  per  annum  which  compared 
very  favourably  with  what  was  done  in  the m 
direction  in  the  three  years  previous 1  to jh 
appointment  of  the  Committee  At  the  M» 
time  it  was  not  enough,  and  the  Housing  W 
mittee  agreed  with  those  who  complainedof ft. 
delay,  which  was  due  to  causes  beyond  tt  contra.  1 
Some  people  put  every  obstruction  in  the  way  ol 
reform,  aid  they  w  not  t  .he P«J* ■  “ 
rich  men  seemed  to  think  that  they 
interest  in  human  itnsery  •£**■£* 
Every  opportunity  was  given 
work,  and  it  was  only  when  they  ga  r  " 
definitely  to  understand  th>* ‘b? 
repair  their  houses  properly  *“  ™  L"  1 

applied  for  a  closing  order.  inleeneitf  1 

German  visit,  the  deputation  ^  (h(f/salM 
delighted  with  what  they  saw  - 
time  many  of  the  detadswere  t  0nfl 

to  English  methods  and  E  g  forcibly 
point  which  struck  the  dT^  severa?  German  I 
was  the  success  with  r“c-  ® Enterprise  in 
corporations  had  assate  jhe  result*  I 

report  was  adopted.  )  Tj.-ITCTE  _}fr.  James  j 
The  Auctioneers  &  J  ^  institute 
Boyton,  President  of the 'A  session 

of  the  United  Kingd™,  .  m  .!»  | 
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•  suctioneers  were  so  prominent  in  cities,  towns, 
wd  rural  districts  that  they  should  take  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  all  local  matters.  It 
.«med  impossible  that  the  value  of  town  holdings 
could  go  on  increasing,  when  the  sitting  tenant 
had  to  provide  for  the  ground  landlord,  the 
building  owner,  and  sometimes  many  others, 
before  lie  was  confronted  by  the  tax  collector. 
If  they  took,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  ground 
cents  required  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
sites  in  Aldwych  and  Kingsway,  and  added  to 
them  the  cost  of  handsome  buildings  as  well  as 
outgoings,  they  could  picture  the  annual  charge 
the  sitting  tenant  would  have  to  meet,  and  how 
»nd  from  whom  he  would  earn  it.  The  London 
County  Council  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
completion  of  those  fine  thoroughfares  and  on 
their  opening  by  the  King.  They  were  now, 
however,  face  to  face  with  another  problem — 
that  of  making  it  pay  and  of  getting  back  as  much 
possible.  The  Council  had  become  ground 
landlords  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  that  capacity 
they  would  be  watched  with  interest.  They 
must  remember  that  many  of  their  predecessors 
were  helpful  to  builders  and  investors  who  sought 
to  cover  their  lands  with  what  had  been  described 
as  the  “finest  crop  of  all  ” — bricks  and  mortar. 
They  were  tempting  in  their  terms,  not  pro¬ 
hibitive  but  encouraging,  looking  to  the  future 
and  to  reversionary  value  rather  than  for  an 
immediate  return  and  all  the  profit.  After 
making  an  appeal  for  support  to  the  Library  and 
Benevolent  Funds,  the  President  presented  the 
orizes  gained  at  the  last  examination  of  the 
Institute. 

Rebuilding  in  Pali.  Mall. — The  demolition 
is  in  progress  of  the  United  University  Club  at 
the  corner  of  Suffolk-street  and  Pall  Mall  East, 
where  the  new  clubhouse  will  be  erected  after 
plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield, 
A.R.A.  The  club  was  established  for  1,000 
members  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
and  the  house  was  built  for  them  in  1822-6  by 
Peter  John  Gandy -Deering  and  W.  Wilkins,  as 
joint  arclutects,  at  a  cost  of  16,8002.,  with  6,5002. 
lor  the  furniture  and  equipment.  To  the  walls 
of  the  main  staircase  were  affixed  some  casts 
from  the  Parthenon  frieze.  An  attic  story  was 
added  in  1850-1.  At  the  other  end  of  Pall  Mail, 
on  the  north  side,  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  are  about  to  erect  new  premises,  to  be 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  on  the  site  of 
Jos,  59  and  60,  Pall  Mall  and  No.  1,  Crown-court. 
The  plans  provide  for  the  widening  of  Crown- 
oourt. 

Consistory  Court,  London. — Dr.  Tristram, 
K.C.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  has  decreed  two 
iaculties  to  issue  in  respect  of  the  Church  of  St. 
ien,  Hampstead,  and  the  graveyard  of  All 
i  Church,  Poplar.  In  the  former  case  the 
and  churchwardens  sought  authority  to 
-some  rearrangements  of  the  altar  rails, 
wr  seats,  etc.,  to  remove  the  gallery  in  the 
transept,  and  to  fit  up  that  transept 
side-chapel,  with  standard  lights.  The 
’  landing  by  the  high  road,  near  the 
,w&s  designed  by  S.  S.  Teulon,  and  com- 
P|  la  to69 ;  it  contained  1,200  seats.  The 
°plM  Borough  Council  petitioned  for  the 
I  !on  °t  the  Court  to  the  laying  out  and 
ingas  a  public  garden  of  the  disused  burial 
,n  'dosed  in  1861  by  Order  in  Council,  of  All 
--  Church  in  East  India  Dock-road,  E. 
m  petitioners  stated  that  during  the  last  fifty 
C t/lefl1knPldation  of  the  district  has  increased 
!Lt7.’?00  ^  168>000,  and  that  whilst  the 
leirav  th aQ  Public  Gardens  Association  will 
nrdwVk  •  ’  60W"  of  converting  the  grave- 
Boll  n  18.,nearly  3  acres  in  extent,  the 
lamnefl  ^°Unci,  bear  the  cost  of  its  mam¬ 
as  a  public  garden.  The  alterations  will 
e  removal  of  some  tombstones  which 
Wino  i*10 ■vi  •  identified ;  some  other  stones, 
lbs  slip  kk  •  inscr*pfi°ns,  will  be  transferred  to 
ismain,  Jim1!8  n®ar  tbe  church,  but  no  human 
be  disturbed.  The  learned  Chan- 
bow  thfi  nm  W°,U^d  visit  the  ground  and  decide 
Merest,  „pP°u  can  best  be  carried  out  in  the 
heal.,-  ,,  Parties  concerned  before  the 
fee  of  ulak  6  gi'ound  was  laid  out  at  the 
^8as,  in  1823^  °f  fche  church’  after  Hollis’s 
InSS33  Dwellings,  St.  Pancras.— 
Dot  rLT  been  ™ade  by  the  Local  Govern- 
°v  St  Pan  ln  sancti°n  of  four  schemes  framed 
Bousi 'JTT  £or?ugh  under  Part  n-  of  the 
'ofeateH  ,  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  As 
"beines  ,0^°,di;ded  by  tbe  order,  the  four 
grave  and  pi8?8'190,1  relating  to  the  Chapel- 
fejeit  to  tk  •tn°r'P  ace  areas  wil1  take  effect 
fe  dwelling  lnsertl°n  therein  of  provisions  for 
tv  'be  imnmuCCOmmodation  of  Pers°ns  displaced 
iwellinog  fnr  J6r!nents  and  tbe  erection  of  suitable 
feCoanpl  n  9  Persons  of  the  working  class  on 
ilea'8  tI®  Toa  and  £or  100  0,1  th»  Easfcnor- 
Uit  the  Local  Government  Board  pro- 
^tnor.Dk^  htl0n  of  the  existing  houses  in  the 
Pove  areaT.ff6'1  and-  in  part,  of  the  Chapel- 
W  Providf.pl  16  the  -new  dwellings  shall  have 
kdM.V?  required  by  the  order,  and  if 
from  that;  >vP  tre  not  erected  within  one 
felted  the  Rn0ra?  W  l,en  the  areas  sha11  bave  been 
«oard  ordain  that,  unless  they  shall 


otherwise  order,  the  local  authority  shall  erect 
the  dwellings  and,  if  necessary,  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose.  The  order  provides  further  for 
the  laying  out  as  a  highway  or  open  space  such 
of  the  lands  in  the  two  areas  comprised  by 
the  schemes  as  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
new  buildings. 

Cambridge  University  and  Forestry. — A 
special  syndicate  appointed  a  few  months  ago 
have  reported  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
diploma  in  forestry,  to  be  open  only  to  graduates 
of  the  University.  The  syndicate,  in  pursuing 
their  inquiries  in  several  directions,  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  is  need  of  trained  forestry  officers 
in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  that  several 
landowners  in  the  eastern  counties  will  place  large 
areas  of  woodland  at  disposal  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Many  of  the  colleges  could  materially 
advance  instruction  in  forestry  by  means  of  the 
plantations  and  woods  on  their  estates,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  residence  during  an  aggregate  of 
twelve  months  in  a  recognised  place  of  instruction 
in  practical  forestry  should  be  a  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  candidates  for  the  diploma. 

Working  Men’s  College. — Though  not  yet 
quite  completed,  the  new  buildings  in  Crowndale- 
road,  Kentish  Town,  are  opened  for  class  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  class  fees  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  per 
term,  and  may  be  paid  by  instalments.  The 
numerous  subjects  of  instruction  include  building 
construction,  electricity,  heat,  sound,  and  light, 
geology,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  music,  law, 
book-keeping,  and  shorthand  ;  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  series  of  special  lectures. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe’s  plans  provide  for  the  library, 
museum,  art-room,  classrooms,  gymnasium,  as  well 
as  a  hell  having  a  capacity  of  400  and  laboratories 
for  the  study  of  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Fire  Tests  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee. — The  testing  operations  with  fire- 
resisting  materials  and  systems  of  construction 
conducted  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  last  week  included  tests  with  a  floor,  with 
ceiling  slabs,  and  with  some  stanchion  encase¬ 
ments.  The  floor  was  a  French  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  floor  constructed  on  the  Coignet  system, 
measuring  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  and  divided  into  three 
bays.  The  test  was  for  classification  as  “  fully 
protective  ”  (Class  A),  which  requires  that  fire 
and  water  shall  not  pass  through  during  the  test 
of  two  and  a  half  horns’  duration  at  temperatures 
reaching  over  1,800°  F.,  followed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  from  a  steam  fire-engine  for  two 
minutes,  the  superimposed  load  being  2  cwt. 
per  square  foot.  The  floor  attained  classification, 
but  deflected  several  inches.  The  test  was 
carried  on  to  three  hours,  the  load  being  2£  cwt., 
i.e.,  under  conditions  exceeding  those  for  the 
above  classification.  The  ceiling  test  with 
ceiling  slabs  was  with  2-in.  Cullum  pumice  slabs, 
applied  for  the  protection  of  ordinary  wood  joist 
floors,  the  test  being  for  the  purpose  of  classification 
as  affording  temporary  protection  (Class  A),  i.e., 
which  classification  requires  a  test  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  duration  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  1,600°  F.,  followed  by  the  application 
of  water  for  two  minutes.  Neither  fire  nor  water 
reached  the  wood  joists,  and  the  ceiling  slabs 
attained  this  classification.  The  tests  with  the 
stanchion  encasements  were  with  four  stanchions 
protected  by  four  different  kinds  of  porous  brick 
encasement  (two  circular  and  two  square)  on  the 
Jabez  Thompson  system,  the  test  being  for 
classification  as  “  fully  protective  ”  (Class  A), 
which  here  requires  a  test  of  two  and  a  half  hours’ 
duration,  followed  by  the  application  of  water  for 
two  minutes,  the  stanchions  to  be  loaded.  Three 
out  of  the  four  stanchion  encasements  attained 
classification,  namely,  two  round  and  one  square 
encasement.  Official  illustrated  reports  on  these 
various  tests  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  issued 
in  due  course. 

Glasgow  Building  Trades  Exchange. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Building  Trades 
Exchange  was  held  in  the  Exchange,  Hope-street, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Goldie,  ex-Deacon  Convener, 
presiding.  The  twelfth  annual  report  by  the 
executive  council  stated  that  there  was  a  profit  of 
632.  6s.  4£d.  on  the  year’s  working.  The  income 
for  the  year  had  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  expenditure  had  been  slightly  decreased. 
The  executive  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  4  per 
cent.  In  connexion  with  the  Bill  regarding  the 
law  of  trades  unions  and  trade  disputes,  which 
was  again  before  Parliament  last  session,  the 
executive  approached  the  Scottish  members, 
endeavouring  to  get  them  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
which  seeks  to  enact  very  objectionable  principles. 
The  Bill  passed  the  second  reading,  but  did  not 
go  further.  The  executive  were  also  working 
with  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  with 
regard  to  opposing  what  were  considered  ob¬ 
noxious  provisions  in  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill.  This  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  not  reached 
in  the  Commons  last  session. — The  Chairman,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the 
progress  of  the  Exchange,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  membership  should  be  larger. 
He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  joiners’  and  plumbers 
strikes,  and  said  that  the  masters  and  men  might 
now  be  convinced  that,  no  matter  how  strong  an 
association  might  be,  it  was  useless  to  fight  against 
the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Last 


year  had  been  one  of  great  depression  in  the- 
building  trade,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  who¬ 
ever  advised  the  men  to  strike  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  very  heavy  responsibilities.  He  referred 
also  to  the  number  of  unlet  houses  in  the  city,, 
pointing  out  that  there  were  at  present  over  3,00(> 
more  unlet  houses  in  Glasgow  than  there  were 
last  year.  He  touched  also  on  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Clyde  Trust,  and  reminded  them 
that  hitherto  the  building  trade  had  not  been 
directly  represented  on  the  Trust.  He  thought 
under  the  altered  conditions,  when  the  number 
of  ratepayers’  representatives  was  to  be  doubled, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  building  trades 
directly  represented  on  the  Trust. — Colonel 
Bennett,  in  seconding,  alluded  to  the  question  of 
municipal  trading,  and  suggested  that  members 
of  the  building  trade  should  interest  themselves  in 
the  municipal  elections,  and  should  show  their 
determination  that  municipal  trading,  so  far  as 

it  concerned  the  building  trades,  should  cease. _ 

Mr.  Laird  endorsed  the  view  of  Colonel  Bennett, 
and  made  special  reference  to  the  proposal  to- 
have  a  works’  department  in  connexion  with  the 
Corporation,  which  he  denounced. — The  report 
was  adopted. 


Xegal. 

SOHO  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Nicholl  and  Others  v.  Osborne, 
Garrett,  &  Co.  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Warrington 
in  the  Chancery  Division  this  week,  an  action 
brought  by  Mrs.  Alice  Nicholl,  William  Thomas 
Bird,  William  Hitchins,  Adolph  F.  Nicholl,  and 
Belham  Brothers  against  the  defendants,  of  Frith- 
street,  Soho,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants,  their  contractors,  agents,  and  work¬ 
men  from  erecting,  or  permitting  to  remain 
erected,  upon  the  site  of  their  premises,  Nos.  63 
and  54,  Frith-street,  any  house  or  building  of  a 
greater  height  than  the  building  recently  standing 
upon  the  said  site,  so  as  to  darken,  injure,  or 
obstruct  any  of  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs* 
premises,  Nos.  12  and  13,  Frith-street,  as  the 
same  had  been  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  plaintiffs 
also  claimed  damages. 

Defendants  denied  that  the  increased  height  of 
their  buildings  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  plaintiffs’  light  as  the  same  had  been  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Rowden,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  McSwinney 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Norton,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Napier  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Rowden,  having  opened  the  plaintiffs’  case, 
called  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Kerr,  an  architect,  who, 
examined,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  defendants’ 
building  when  erected  would  materially  diminish 
the  light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs’  building. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch,  examined,  said  he  was 
one  of  the  surveyors  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
surveyor  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  London  property 
(some  of  which  was  in  this  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood),  and  consulting  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  London  property.  He 
knew  the  property  in  question,  and  had  recently 
inspected  it.  In  his  opinion  the  defendants’ 
building  would  substantially  and  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs’  pro¬ 
perty.  As  to  the  diminution  in  the  letting  and 
selling  value  of  the  property,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  letting  value  of  the  plaintiffs’  houses  had 
been  affected  to  the  extent  of  152.  per  annum  by 
what  had  been  done  by  the  defendants.  Having 
regard  to  the  leases  of ‘the  property,  he  thought 
the  selling  value  of  No.  12  had  been  affected  to 
the  extent  of  2252.  and  that  of  No.  13  by  2152. 

Mr.  Richard  Knockholt,  an  expert  in  precious 
stones,  examined,  said  he  was  the  occupier  of  the 
basement,  ground,  and  first  floors  of  No.  12. 
Since  the  defendants’  building  had  been  erected 
the  direct  light  had  been  interfered  with  and  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  He  found  now  that  he 
could  not  examine  a  stone  so  well  as  he  formerly 
could.  He  had  reflectors  to  his  windows,  but  he 
had  nevertheless  lost  considerable  direct  light. 

Mr.  Albert  Ramsey,  a  nephew  and  assistant  to 
the  last  witness,  gave  corroborative  evidence. 

Mr.  Belham,  of  Messrs.  Belham  Brothers, 
builders,  the  lessees  of  No.  12,  and  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action,  examined,  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  premises  had  lost  20  per  cent,  of 
light  on  the  ground  floor  owing  to  the  defendants’ 
new  building. 

This  was  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

His  lordship  said  he  could  relieve  Mr.  Norton 
from  addressing  him  as  to  the  light  to  the  second 
floor  being  interfered  with,  and  even  to  the  first 
floor.  ,  .  ,  ... 

Mr.  Norton  said  that  that  being  so,  he  should 
submit  that  no  injunction  should  be  granted, 
seeing  that  on  May  1  the  plaintiffs  knew  what 
was  going  to  be  done,  and  they  did  not  move  in 
the  matter  until  July.  , 

After  hearing  counsel,  his  lordship  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  case  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  but  merely  for  damages. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Stanham,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  examined,  said  he  had  inspected  the 
premises  in  question,  and  in  his  opinion  the 
defendants’  building  had  in  no  way  affected  the 
light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises.  He  had 
stood  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of 
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No.  12  and  could  read  easily  in  any  part  of  it. 
He  had  been  in  all  the  rooms,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  sufficient  light  in  them  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Paul  Stanley  May,  estate  agent  and  valuer, 
examined,  stated  that  he  had  the  previous  after¬ 
noon  visited  No.  12,  and  had  gone  into  the  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  He  stood  there  with  his  side 
to  the  partition,  about  13  ft.  from  the  front,  and 
he  could  quite  clearly  read  a  newspaper.  In  his 
opinion  the  light  coming  to  the  premises  was 
sufficient  for  all  reasonable  and  ordinary  business 
purposes.  He  did  not  think  that  the  defendants’ 
building  had  in  any  way  deteriorated  the  value 
of  plaintiffs’  property. 

Mr.  Norton  :  I  have  some  more  people  who 
have  been  in  the  house  to  read. 

His  lordship  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  call  them. 

Mr.  Norton  said  that  that  was  his  case. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  after  having  heard 
Mr.  Rowden  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  giving 
judgment  said  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  lights  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises. 
On  the  site  of  the  defendants’  premises  there  stood 
a  house  winch  was  nearly  37  ft.  in  height,  and 
this  had  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
building  20  ft.  higher  than  the  parapet  of  the  old 
building.  The  old  premises,  however,  had  a 
slanting  roof  going  14  ft.  above  the  parapet  and 
thrown  13  ft.  back.  In  his  opinion  the  only 
floors  that  could  be  affected  by  the  defendants’ 
buildings  were  the  basement,  ground,  and  first 
floors.  The  question  he  had  to  determine  was 
one  purely  of  fact.  The  test  of  the  nuisance  was 
not  how  much  light  had  been  taken,  but  how 
much  was  left,  and  was  that  enough  for  the  com¬ 
fortable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  house  according 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  mankind.  The 
question  of  the  deprivation  of  light  was  beyond 
question.  That  was  not  what  he  had  to  decide. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  little  or  no  evidence  from 
the  plaintiffs  as  to  the  question  really  at  issue.  But 
the  defendants  had  assisted  him  on  their  part  of 
the  case  by  the  experiments  the  experts  had  made. 
To  his  mind  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  plaintiffs  had  established  that 
which  was  upon  them  to  prove.  Plaintiffs  had 
not  established  to  his  mind  that  the  value  of 
their  premises  had  been  affected.  The  result  was 
that  the  plaintiffs  failed,  and  there  would  be 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 


ABERYSTWYTH  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Fear  v.  Morgan  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  an  action  brought  by  the 
plaintiffs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Fear,  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  defendant,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Morgan, 
from  erecting  or  permitting  to  remain  erected  on 
her  iand  at  Aberystwyth,  adjacent  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  premises,  any  wall,  building,  or  structure  so 
as  to  darken,  injure,  or  obstruct  any  of  the 
ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  also 
claimed  a  mandatory  injunction  and  damages. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  lessees  for 
a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  from  June  30,  1900, 
of  premises  No.  16,  North-parade,  Aberystwyth, 
■consisting  of  a  dwelling  house,  wine  and  spirit 
vaults,  and  outbuildings  in  the  rear.  In  a  part 
of  the  plaintiffs’  buildings,  and  looking  to  the  east, 
were  two  windows  faced  by  land  belonging  to  the 
defendant,  upon  which,  where  the  same  adjoined 
the  plaintiffs’  land,  there  formerly  stood  in  front 
of  the  windows  a  wall  about  6  ft.  10  in.  high. 
The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  these  windows  were 
•anciert  lights,  and  that  in  May,  1903.  the  defen¬ 
dant  began  to  build  upon  the  wall  so  as  to  increase 
its  height.  Upon  plaintiffs  threatening  pro¬ 
ceedings  if  the  work  was  continued,  defendant 
discontinued  it  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  resumed 
it,  bringing  the  height  of  the  wall  up  to  16  ft., 
which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  deprived  them  of  a 
substantial  quantity  of  light,  thus  diminishing 
the  value  of  their  premises. 

The  defence  was  a  denial  that  the  plaintiffs 
lights  were  ancient.  Defendant  also  said  that 
her  premises  and  the  plaintiffs’  were,  by  a  lease 
of  November  24,  1825,  devised  by  the  Mayor  and 
Burgesses  of  Aberystwyth  to  one  Mary  Davies 
for  a  term  of  ninety -nine  years  from  June  22,  1812, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs’  premises  became  vested  in 
one  John  Watkins  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 
That  in  March,  1897,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Corporation  and  Watkins  for  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises,  and 
that  prior  to  the  agreement  the  Corporation 
had  in  view  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  their 
house  property,  including  the  block  of  buildings 
bounded  bv  Portland-street,  Terrace-road,  North 
parade,  and  Queen’s-road,  which  involved  the 
raising  of  the  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  premises 
in  that  block.  Defendant  said  that  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  buildings  at 
the  back  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises  should  be 
raised,  and  Watkins  surrendered  the  premises  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  lease 
being  granted  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years, 
which  lease  was  granted  and  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  plaintiffs’  lessors.  Defendant 
also  alleged  that  at  the  date  of  the  surrender  by 
and  the  grant  of  the  new  lease  to  Watkins,  her 
premises.  No.  18,  North-parade,  were  vested  in 


one  Frances  Davies  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of 
ninety -nine  years,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Watkins,  Davies  applied  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease, 
and  that  in  March,  1903,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Corporation  and  Davies 
for  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  being  that  the  buildings  at  the  back 
of  the  premises  should  be  raised.  Defendant 
further  said  that  in  March,  1903,  Davies  assigned 
the  premises  with  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  for 
renewal  to  her,  and  that  the  Corporation  on 
February  2,  1904,  granted  a  new  lease  of  the 
premises  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years,  and 
that  the  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  premises 
were  raised  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 
Alternatively  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there 
had  not  been  any  substantial  interference  with 
the  plaintiffs’  light. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Dunham 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Smith,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Potts  for  the  defendant. 

Mr,  Lawrence,  in  the  course  of  opening  the 
case,  said  that  his  lordship’s  judgment  would  not 
only  affect  this  particular  property,  but  also 
numerous  other  leases,  and  the  Corporation  were 
really  fighting  the  action  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  as  they  wished  to  know  how  they  stood 
with  regard  to  their  other  leases.  If  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  entitled  to  light,  then  the  question  would 
arise  whether  there  was  a  scheme  which  affected 
the  plaintiffs.  The  particulars  as  to  that  scheme 
were  very  vague,  and  the  onus  rested  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  that  scheme  out  and  to  show 
that  Watkins  was  cognisant  of  it.  Further,  she 
must  show  that  the  plaintiffs  were,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  restrained  from  prohibiting  the 
heightening  of  the  wall. 

No  evidence  was  called  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
submitted  that  there  was  only  a  restrictive  right 
of  light  when  the  lease  was  granted  to  Watkins. 
Even  if  there  had  been  an  indefeasible  right  of 
light  to  those  windows  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  indefeasible  right  of  which  Watkins  was 
proprietor  had  not  been  modified. 

In  the  result  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  after 
hearing  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  in 
giving  judgment  said  the  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  was  whether  what  occurred  in  1900  in  any 
way  altered  the  position  of  Watkins  or  those 
claiming  under  him.  The  important  fact  was 
that  in  1900  there  had  been  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  light  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  had  occurred  since 
that  time  to  destroy  the  benefit  of  that  unin¬ 
terrupted  access  of  Light. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  We  will  take  a  declaration  that, 
notwithstanding  the  surrender  and  the  grant  of  a 
fresh  lease,  the  plaintiffs,  as  owners  of  No.  16, 
North-parade,  are  entitled  to  access  of  light  to 
their  windows. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  asked  for  the  costs  of  the  action 
up  to  and  including  that  day,  which  was  granted. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  question  of  damages 
should  be  referred  to  the  Official  Referee. 


ENGINEERING  WORK  AND  THE  WORK¬ 
MEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Rogers  v.  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of 
Cardiff  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  27th  ult., 
on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants  from  an  award 
of  compensation  made  by  the  Cardiff  County 
Court  Judge  in  favour  of  the  applicant  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
1897. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bail- 
hache,  who  supported  the  appeal,  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Cardiff  were  the  owners  of  the  electric 
tramway  system  in  Cardiff,  and  the  applicant  was 
a  workman  employed  by  the  Corporation  in 
repairing  the  overhead  wires  of  the  system.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this  work,  he  was  supplied  with 
a  tall  trolley,  having  a  platform  on  the  top,  from 
which  the  applicant  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
electric  wires.  This  trolley  was  drawn  by  a 
horse  from  place  to  place  as  required.  On  the 
day  the  accident  happened  the  applicant,  having 
repaired  the  wires  at  a  certain  place,  was  driving 
the  trolley  along  a  street,  which  followed  the 
line  of  the  tramway,  to  a  place  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  wires  at  that  place.  When  he  had 
got  about  200  yds.  away  from  the  place  he  had 
effected  the  repairs  the  horse  drawing  the  trolley 
bolted,  and  the  applicant  was  thrown  out  and 
injured.  The  claim  for  compensation  was  based 
upon  the  ground  that  the  accident  happened 
while  the  applicant  was  employed  “  on  or  in  or 
about  engineering  work  ”  within  section  7  of  the 
Act.  The  learned  counsel  contended  that  the 
accident  did  not  happen  while  the  applicant  was 
employed  “on  or  in  or  about  engineering  work.” 
He  submitted  that  the  engineering  work  was  the 
repair  of  the  electric  wires  of  the  tramway  system 
at  a  particular  spot,  and  that  as  the  accident 
happened  not  at  or  about  that  particular  spot, 
but  while  the  applicant  was  proceeding  from  one 
place  of  repair  to  another,  he  did  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  section  7  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Parsons,  for  the  applicant,  supported  the 
decision  of  the  learned  County  Court  Judge, 
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work.  "  0,1  °r  abou 

The  Master  of  the  B/vii.  ■  *‘UWn|ig 
said  he  had  come  J T’ m  iu<W 
question  in  the  case  tun^H  COnclll8‘<>n  that ’o'’ 
County  Court  judge  0“i  *5®  fact*.  ud  1° 
they  could  point  to  Li ^ lthe  & 

the  County  Court  Judge  tofinJ601'0,11  "hich  led 
could  not  interfere.  f he  1,0  did' 

was  as  to  engineering  wor^  anj  •?  111  «»  Z 
.rlemng  *>  the  engineering \2  £*•»  wly  bv 
taken  by  the  undertakers  that  n  "'°rk 
held  liable  for  the  accident  Fnlu  Could  ** 
embraced  a  certain  physical  ai  u)eennR  *«k 
pointing  to  there  being*  local  E  ‘c  MPn*w* 
and  the  applicant  must  bTnh  10  the 
employed  “on,  4' 

opinion  there  was  evi(i  “  JB"?  hi  hi, 
County  Court  judge  ta 
of  the  engineering  work  was  co-evi  ht‘ area 
tramway  itself.  The  Count  J rw“?  6  'nth  'be 
as  a  fact  that  the  area  as  tolhic Srt i° foond 
o  the  undertakers 

of  the  tramway,  and  that  «,»  e  are* 
employed  by  them  to  do  such  work  P™' 
sary  and  obligatory'  upon  them  J  ,  "*»• 
takers.  The  whole  work  of  ri  uc!  “'to- 
of  tramways  included  the  * 


ua&eis.  j-ne  wnoie  work  oi 
of  tramways  included  the  busied  ill! 
and  ascertaining  where  the  defects  e& 
was  the  duty  of  the  applicant  JtT1 
defects  and  remedy  them  ffetLS,? 
County  Court  Judge  had  strived 
elusion  without  any  misdirect™.  „W 
appeal  faded,  and  should  be  disminedi 
The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


THE  WOOD-PAVING  LITIGATION 
The  case  of  Alcott  v  the  (W..*'  , 
Westminster  came  before  Mr.  Justi?K«medv 
and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  DiS 
on  the  26th  ult.,  for  trial  of  the  defendant’s 
counter-claim,  the  plaintiff’s  claim  having  £ 
several  postponements,  been  dismissed  bv  h 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  McCall  K.C  ond  M[,  s 
appeared  for  the  defendants  In  «  sj 
counter-claim  ;  the  plaintiff  ™  not 
by  counsel. 

In  this  case  the  defendants  counter-claimed  for 
the  costs  of  relaying  and  the  repairing  of  the 
wood  pavement  caused  by  the  plaintiffs  defective 
paving,  ard  which  he  was  liable  to  repair  under 
the  maintenance  clauses  contained  in  the  contract 
Mr.  McCall  said  his  clients  were  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  jury.  The 
jury  had  been  summoned  by  the  plaintiff,' hut  his 
solicitor  said  he  could  not  pay  them, 

His  lordship,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to 
hear  the  case  without  the  jury. 

Mr.  McCall  said  there  were  three  paving  con- 
tracts  entered  into  between  the  parties,  two  in 
1901  and  the  third  in  1903.  The  paving  was  to 
be  of  red  gum  blocks,  and  the  plaintiff’s  contract 
was  to  maintain  it  for  fifteen  years.  As  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  defendants  had 
had  to  do  the  work  themselves,  they  claimed  to  be 
repaid  by  the  plaintiff  the  expenses  they  had  been 
put  to.  Under  the  third  contract  in  1903  the 
plaintiff  had  done  no  work  in  Long  Acre,  That 
work  was  done  by  others,  and  the  difference 
between  their  charges  and  those  agreed  to  by 
the  plaintiff  formed  the  remainder  oi  the 
defendant’s  claim.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the 
failure  of  the  paving  was  caused  by  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  foundations,  the  amount  of  water  used  for 
watering,  and  the  stones  which  were  forced  into 
the  paving  by  the  defendants. 

Mr.  James  William  Bradley,  City  Engineer  at 
Westminster,  having  given  evidence  in  support 
of  the  counter-claim,  Mr.  McCall  stated  that 
12,000Z.  on  the  whole  counter-claim  would  con¬ 
tent  the  defendants. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  after  hearing  other 
evidence,  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  on 
the  counter-claim  for  12.000Z.  and  costs. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

973  of  1904.— S.  Robertson  Carson  and 
5.  R.  Capes  :  Portable  Panelling. 
is  relates  to  a  portable  panelling,  comprising 
dismoimtable  framing  with  interchangeable 
rts  and  interchangeable  panels  and  connesioffl 
■  the  parts  of  the  framing,  and  for  the  panels 
5  said  parts,  being  connected  together  and  to 
j  wall  by  wedge  fastenings. 

,094  of  1904. — D,  CSOWTHB  and  Oiom 
Watek  Tube  Bmleb  Co.,  Lw.  ■  « 

Securing  Diaphmms  «  Bcdk-tm 
Liquid  or  Oases. 

,is  relates  to  doubMow  taba,  •£ “g 
o  method  of 

n  in  position  capable  of  •dJ"st“ent;  A  J 
dined  slits  or  saw 
the  partition,  and  cpomngout  to  aslig 
,e  slits  or  cuts. 
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other 


J.  Jones  :  Manholes  or  Inspec- 


5U17  of  1904. — F.  Lobnxtz  :  Brake  Mechanism 
‘  0/  Iff nches  and  such  like. 

Hiis  relates  to  brake  mechanism  for  winches  or 
acb  like,  and  consists  in  the  combination  of  two 
livers  arranged  side  by  side,  crossbars  connecting 
aid  levers  together,  means  for  jointing  their 
Surer  ends  to  the  brake,  and  means  for  drawing 
dieir  upper  ends  together  and  for  forcing  them 
i|«rt, 

8,031  of  1904. — C.  Hillier  and  A.  Hillier  : 

Baths. 

lte  relates  to  baths  in  which  the  supply  of  hot 
tad  cold  water  thereto  may  be  simplified  in 
®h  a  manner  that  the  pump  by  which  such 
operations  are  carried  out  may  be  made  as  it  were 
apart  of  the  said  bath,  so  as  to  be  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  fixtures. 

8,587  of  1904.— F.  De  J.  Clere  :  Reversible 
Window  Sashes. 

!fc  relates  to  reversible  window  sashes,  com- 
pang  pivots  passed  through  the  sides  of  the 
all  and  through  a  hole  and  into  recesses  formed 
the  sliding  blocks,  coil  springs  within  the 
esses  and  passed  upon  the  pivots,  nuts  screwed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  pivots,  and  washers  upon 
Ihepivots  between  the  springs  and  nuts. 

8873  of  1904— T.  C.  Line  and  T.  N.  Castle  : 

Dry  Closets  and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  dry  closets  and  the  like, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  any  accumu- 
lation  of  the  earth  or  other  dry  material  upon  the 
tray  behind  the  back  of  the  oscillating  reservoir  or 
hopper,  such  accumulations  preventing  the  free 
filiation  of  the  hoppex’. 

8188  of  1904. — J.  D.  Prior  :  Hot  Water  Boilers 
tl  Kitchen  Ranges. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  hot  water 
loiter'  of  kitchen  ranges,  and  consists  in  making 
he  manlid  and  manhole  of  the  boiler  of  such  a 
i?ure  that  the  larger  manlid  can  be  passed 
through  the  manhole  and  made  to  take  a  bearing 
n  the  underside  of  the  edge  of  the  manhole,  anc. 

3  making  the  manlid  with  an  externally  screwed 
1  boss  on  its  upper  side,  and  the  combination 
with  of  a  ring  washer,  manlid  cover  plate  and 
v  nut  for  taking  on  to  the  externally  screwed 
®  of  the  manlid. 

Sd30of  1904. — M.  A.  Adam  (Erste  Reisschal. 

Fabriks  Actien-Gesellschaft)  :  Manu- 
mm  of  Sizing  or  Finishing  Media. 
his  relates  to  the  process  of  manufacturing 
nng  or  finishing  media,  consisting  of  rice  rich 
1  gun  or  other  substances  containing  gum,  or 
•rtibcial  mixtures  of  starch  and  starchy  sub- 
!!®es,  or  ordinary  rice  mixed  with  gum,  first 
Merately  steamed  so  as  to  loosen  the  tissue 
then  mixed  with  substances  having  an  alka- 
reaction,  so  as  to  disintegrate  the  proteines, 
anally  treated  with  a  solution  of  an  organic 
'k  whereupon  the  product  is  dried  at  a  tem- 
"Wture  under  100°  Celsius. 

wool  1904.-,;  c  Marks  (A.  Koran,).- 
nitty  Devices  for  Lifts  and  the  like. 

“  relates  to  an  automatic  safety  arresting 
for  lifts  and  the  like,  whei'ein  friction 
..as  are  pressed  sideways  against  a  shaft  rail 
nine  cable  breaks,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  “to  motion  and  rotated  against  a 
1  :,PrVded  0D  shaft  rail,  forming  the  shaft 
•  mM  *,  aped  or  like  channelled  steel  or  iron, 

« middle  web  of  which,  by  the  provision  of 

pKeiUnS:S’  S6rVeS  88  a  rack  for  the  afore- 

hn  ?*  E'  Swinden  and  *4.  H.  F. 

DmCe  f°r  °Penin9  and  Closing 

relates  to  a  device  for  opening  and 
tabL  L  g  -S,fh  widows,  and  consists  in  the 
8  pll  nWltn  ?  handle  adapted  to  be  moved 
J  with  •  ie\  t0  that  of  the  sash  of  shdes 
%  2  saul  handle  and  carrying  a  pair  of 
chwl  d  a  pair  cord  coxmexions  each 
if  end  end  ,to  a  fixed  Point  and  at  the 
of  thnWiu  8ash’  and  each  Passing  around 
htionary  guirl!^8  1? U  the  slider  and  around 
movernS  ?Sle?s*  80  that  a  relatively 
T  o  fc|  l  th,e  handle  in  either  direction 
oacorrJnat^ey,large  niovement  of  the 
“corresponding  direction. 

^  te9nt5,~~A'  STEINEB  1  Windows- 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OE  PROPERTY: 

k  0W  Sashes  are  p.nnnAot«,4 


‘  Window  sor.1.  - UU.LOA-  ttUU 

”e  00™e<:toa  together  in 
'"non  pivot,  tiame’  80  ,that  the  latter  may 
tke&rf  S  “fgI°  and  bs  fimJy  ieia 
j..  nxec*  window  frame. 

Cv19)°5,~M-  WooD  :  Locks. 
5"«bSo?J25S?  t°,a  lock’  and  consists  of 
t  V  4isc-shftiwittmg- th®  tumbler  plates  to  the 
S  which  eK  proJectlons  uPou  the  tumbler 
^  in  the  bolt8  86  a  corre3P°ndingly  shaped 

hi8  of  1905  \  \ 

Hi  relates  J  •  ^sseeschmidt  :  Door  Hinges. 

JSation  hmge  and  consist8  in  the 

'lta  socket  the  bin  Upp6r  wing  riSid!y  holding 
rue  lunge  pivot  of  the  lower  wing. 


the  socket  of  which  is  loosely  engaged  by  the 
lower  portion  of  the  said  pivot  and  closed  at  its 
lower  end  in  order  to  retain  a  lubricating  sub¬ 
stance  introduced  into  the  said  lower  wing-socket 
and  to  confine  smooth  swinging  or  oscillating 
movement  of  the  door  hinge  to  the  lower  hinge¬ 
wing,  i.e.,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  pivot  and  to 
the  lower  wing-socket. 

9,316  of  1905. — J.  Green  :  Wood 
Panelling. 

This  relates  to  wood  or  other  panelling,  and 
consists  of  forming  a  series  of  styles  and  rails 
having  grooves  in  their  edges  to  receive  the 
panels,  and  of  rails  tenoned  at  their  ends  to  fit  the 
grooves  in  the  styles,  the  back  flanges  of  the  said 
grooves  being  extended  to  receive  the,  fixing 
devices  so  that  they  will  be  covered  by  the 
panels. 

16,306  of  1905.- 
tion  Chambers. 

This  relates  to  an  inspection  chamber,  com¬ 
prising  the  combination  of  an  iron  base  and 
masonry,  brickwork  or  concrete  walls,  the  base 
being  provided  with  a  flange  adapted  to  project 
into  the  side  walls  of  the  chamber  and  formed 
with  keys  or  stops. 

15,384  of  1905. — G.  Hess  :  Elevator  or  Conveyor 
Apparatus  for  the  Exterior  of  Buildings. 

This  relates  to  a  conveyor  apparatxis  on  buildings, 
and  consists  in  enabling  bodies  such  as  human 
beings  to  be  lowered  and  raised  externally  to  the 
building  by  means  of  a  travelling  cage  adapted 
to  be  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  winch  or 
winding  apparatus,  wheels  being  arranged  on 
the  cage  with  which  it  bears  against  the  wall  of 
the  building  in  order  to  diminish  its  friction  on 
the  building  wall  and  also  to  facilitate  the  cage 
passing  over  impedimenta  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  building,  also  a  brake  arrangement  in 
effective  connexion  with  the  winding  apparatus, 
which  allows  of  the  speed  of  the  cage  descending 
by  its  own  weight  to  be  regulated  from  the 
building  and  also  from  the  cage. 

15,126  of  1905. — A.  H.  Bagnold  and  E.  D. 

McQueen  :  Door  Latches. 

This  relates  to  a  door-lock,  and  consists  in  the 
combination  with  a  cylindrical  case  having 
radial  extension,  of  a  bolt  actuated  by  one  ax 
in  a  double-armed  lever,  the  other  arm  of  which 
lever  engages  with  a  rod  acted  upon  by  a  helical 
spring  surrounding  the  bolt. 

21,212  of  1904. — P.  Kammerer  :  Tunnel  Con¬ 
struction. 

This  relates  to  a  tunnel  construction,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  members  adapted  when  laid  to  form 
a  concrete  structure,  which  member  consisting 
of  a  skeleton  frame  made  of  intersecting  angle 
irons  and  wire  mesh,  and  a  filling  and  a  coating 
of  plastic  material,  said  members  being  arranged 
in  series,  the  members  of  each  series  having 
interlocking  connexions  one  with  the  other. 

25,847  of  1904. — C.  A.  Allison  (A.  Seari.es)  : 

Lifting  J acks  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  lifting  jack,  and  consists  in  the 
combination  of  a  rack,  a  standard,  a  swinging 
support,  and  a  swinging  brace  connected  to  the 
standard  and  to  the  support,  together  with  means 
forraising  the  rack. 

14,472  of  1905.— C.  J.  A.  Hyde  and  F.  W.  Hyde  : 
Apparatus  to  Level  the  Public  Footpaths  where 
Vehicle  Entrances  occur,  to  be  Lowered  and  Raised 
as  Required. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  levelling  the 
public  footpaths  where  vehicle  entrances  occur, 
and  consists  in  the  mode  of  lowering  and  raising 
the  front  portion  of  a  sectional  balanced  cover, 
which  is  effected  by  two  large  and  two  small 
flanged  rollers  being  fitted  on  an  axle,  the  said 
large  flanged  rollers  running  on  iron  rails  placed 
at  base  of  the  said  frame  for  that  purpose,  the  said 
axle  being  connected  to  a  lever  by  a  bar  running 
through  a  hole,  made  in  the  back  portion  of  the 
said  frame,  the  said  lever  being  placed  in  an  iron 
box  let  into  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  apparatus. 
When  worked  forwards  the  said  small  rollers  are 
brought  into  contact  with  oblique  projections, 
thereby  raising  the  front  portion  of  the  said 
sectional  balanced  cover  and  supporting  same 
in  its  raised  position,  and  when  worked  backwards 
the  same  is  lowered. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
Oct.  13. — By  Spelmans’  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich. — 5,  St.  Mary’s-plain,  f,,  p . 

By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.  (at  Bishop’s 
Castle). 

Bishop’s  Castle,  Salop. — “  The  Elms,”  f.,  p . 

Ten  pieces  of  pasture,  16  a.  2  r.  5  p.,  f . 

Oct.  17. — By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Co.  (at 
Newtown). 

Kerry,  Montgom. — “  Snowfields,”  also  “  Upper 

Trefeen  Farm,”  151  a.  0  r.  35  p.,  f . 

Oct.  21. — By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Poole  (at 
Churchstoke). 

Mainstone,  Salop.— Part  of  the  “Tan  House 

Farm,”  75  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1203 . 

Boarded  House  Farm,”  20  a.  2  r.  23  p.,  f., 
y.r.  22 1 . . . 


Churchstoke,  Montgom. — “  Cwm  Cottage  ”  and 

4  a.  0  r.  12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  123 .  £280 

Four  pasture  fields,  3  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  103.  310 

October  24.— By  Debenham,  Tewsox,  &  Co. 

City. — Lombard-st.,  f.g.r.  5003.,  reversion  in  294 

Alfriston,  Sussex.— The’ "  Aifriston  ’  Training  35,600 

Estabb'shment,  187  acres,  f.,  p .  8  000 

Wrotham,  etc.,  Kent.  —  “  Oldbury  ”  and  ’ 

“ Styant’s  Bottom”  Farms,  338  a.  3  r.  21  p., 

f-i  P .  6,700 

Ightham,  Kent. — "Borough  Green  Farm,”  84  a. 

3  r.  17  p.,  f.,  y.r.  483. 12s .  2  700 

Wrotham,  Kent. — “  Plain  Farm,”  64  a.  3  r.  7  p.,  f.  1  775 

“  Palace  Farm,”  87  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f .  2  250 

“  Park  Farm,”  238  a.  1  r.  29  p.,  f .  5  800 

Ightliam.  Kent. — A  freehold  cottage  and  gdn., 

w.r.  53.  4s .  100 

An  enclosure  of  land,  3  a.  0  r.  32  p.,  f .  100 

A  freehold  hop  garden,  4  a.  1  r.  20  p .  205 

A  freehold  orchard,  etc.,  6  a.  2  r.  33  p .  270 

“  Oldbury  Cottage  ’’  and  5  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f.,  p.  . !  575 

Freehold  nursery  ground,  3  acres,  y.r.  63 .  390 

Stansted,  Kent.  —  “  Stansted  Court  Lodge 

Farm,”  355  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f .  3,100 

Two  freehold  enclosures,  5  a.  1  r.  27  p.,  f .  100 

Part  of  “  Thrift  Wood,”  15  a.  3  r.  11  p.,  f.,  p.  100 
Ightham,  Kent.  —  “Luck’s  Meadow,”  2  a.  1  r. 

33  p.,  f .  400 

Wrotham,  Kent. — “Borough  Green  Meadow” 

10  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f .  500 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Dalston. — 157,  Sandringham-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  63.,  e.r.  403 .  355 

By  Peroival  Hodson. 

Camden  Town. — 170,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  30 J  yrs., 

g.r.  63.  6s.,  e.r.  653 .  470 

Winchmore  Hill. — Orpington-rd.,  a  freehold 

building  plot . 175 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Kennington. — 71,  Upper  Kennington-la.,  area 

34,200  ft.,  f.,p .  9,000 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Streatham. — 83,  Gleneldon-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

93.,  e.r.  523 .  550 

By  Geo.  Pratt. 

Penge. — 78,  Beckenham-rd.  (bank  premises),  f., 

y-r.  703 .  1,300 

Forest  Hill. — 157,  Stansted-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  283 .  410 

By  Harrie  Stacey. 

Wethersfield,  Essex. — “  Spicer’s  Farm,”  36  a. 

3  r.  16  p.,  f.,  y.r.  363 .  430 

Bletchingley,  Surrey. — “  Great  Tilegate  Farm,” 

8  a.  1  r.  7  p.,  f.,  y.r.  353 .  660 

Dorking,  Surrey. — Station  Approach,  a  freehold 

building  plot  .  140 

Redhill,  Surrey. — Freehold  building  land,  6  a. 

3  r.  35  p .  910 

Earls  wood,  Surrey. — Woodlands-av.,  a  freehold 

building  plot  .  200 

Redhill,  Surrey. — London-rd.,  “  Woollahra”  and 

0  a.  3  r.  24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  803 .  900 

London-rd.,  “  Thornlands  ”  and  1  a.  0  r.  6  p., 

f.,  P .  810 

97  to  103  (odd),  London-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1153 .  1,760 

Station-rd.,  “  Cecil  ”  and  “  Faxlea  ”  Villas,  f., 

y.r.  803 .  700 

1,  3,  and  5,  Station-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1553 .  3,360 

7,  Station-rd.  (shop  and  showrooms),  f.,  y.r. 

1403 .  3,600 

Ladbroke-rd.,  the  station  stables,  f.,  y.r.  1303.  2,275 

Station-rd.,  The  South-Eastern  Hotel,  f.,  y.r. 

1303 .  5,000 

11  to  21  (odd),  Station-rd.  (s).  f.,  y.r.  3253.  . .  7,820 

22,  24,  and  26, v  Brighton-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1423.  2,530 

Brighton-rd.,  “  The  Britannia  ”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  83., 

reversion  in  39  yrs .  330 

28  to  44  (even),  Brighton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  2083.  . .  2,540 

6,  Ladbroke-rd.  (s.).  f.,  y.r.  263 .  340 

1  to  18,  Ladbroke-rd.,  1.,  w.r.  2473 .  2,945 

“  Garden  Row  ”  Cottages  (nine),  f.,  w.r. 

1403.  8s .  1,525 

39  to  51,  57  to  63  (odd),  Monson-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

1953 .  2,970 

Main-rd.,  “Nutwood  Cottage,”  f„  w.r.  183.  4s.  365 

By  William  Thomson  (at  Liverpool). 

Wirral,  Cheshire. — “  Caldy  Manor  Estate," 

600  a.  1  r.  1  p.,  f .  60,000 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Barley  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Balham. — High-rd.,  the  “  George  ”  p.h.,  u.t. 

55  yrs.,  y.r.  1503.,  with  goodwill,  also  free¬ 
hold  shop  adjoining,  y.r.  303.  .  46,000 

Wandswort-i-road.  —  No.  392,  the  “  Lord 
Raglan"  p.h.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  y.r.  1203.,  with 

goodwill  .  8,000 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams. 

Dalston. — Balls  Pond-rd.,  “  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  ”  p.h.,  a  profit  rental  of  753.  for 

25  yrs.  with  reversion  . . .  2,100 

Oct.  25— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Lee. — 51,  Baring-rd„  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  53. 10s., 

e.r.  383 .  320 

By  Flood  &  King. 

Ealing. — Ealing-rd„  f.g.r.  43.  10s.,  reversion  in 

844  yrs .  115 

By  Nicholas,  Denver,  &  Co. 

Bromley,  Kent. — London-rd.,  “  Rocklands,”  f., 

yj.  1303 . 2,200 

By  Rippon,  Boswell,  &  Whitaker. 

Holborn. — Bartlett’s-bldgs.,  f.g.r.  903.,  reversion 

in  27$  yrs .  2,270 

Walworth.— Walworth-rd.,  f.g.r.  1003.,  reversion 

in  8  yrs .  2,050 

Hendon.— Grove-ter.,  f.g.r.  593.,  reversion  in  69 

yrs . 1,450 

Church-rd.,  f.g.  rents  553.,  reversion  in  59J  yrs.  1,490 

Church-walk,  etc.,  two  peppercorn  ground 

rents,  reversion  in  59J  y*s .  313 

Fuller-st.,  f.g.  rents  13.  4s.,  reversion  in  594  yrs.  348 

Church-road,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  12s.,  reversion  in 

59£  yrs .  108 

Church-rd.,  f.g.  rents  343.  4s.,  reversion  in  59 

yrs .  1,195 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Maida  Vale.— 127,  Sutherland-av.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  143.,  . .  800 
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By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Pentonville. — 26  to  48, 58  to  62  (even),  Collier-st., 

y.r.  5641.  8s .  £4,500 

King’s  Cross. — 1,  Railway-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  w.r.  41?.  12s . - .  210 

44,  Dennis-st.,  u.t.  36}  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r. 

41 ?. 12s .  220 

Clerkenwell. — 26,  Holford-sq.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  50 ? . .  •  355 

Kentish  Town.— 32  to  40'(even),  Charlton  King  s- 

rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  27 ?.  10s.,  w.r.  149?.  10s.  1,000 

38,  Torbay-st.,  u.t.  33  and  25  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r. 

34^  . .  235 

66,  Highgate-rd.,  u.t.  36}  yrs.,  g.r.  15?.,  y.r.  5 11.  360 

By  K.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Holloway. — 7,  Cromwell- rd.,  f.,  w.r.  44 ?.  4s.  . .  335 

He  Beauvoir  Town. — 44,  Mortimer-rd.,  u.t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  121. :  w.r.  100?. .  600 

55,  De  Beauvoir-rd„  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  111.  10s., 

y.r.  49? .  300 

Hoxton. — 21,'  Shaftesbury-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

16?.,  w.r.  46?.  16s .  160 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Brixton.— 146,  Femdale-rd..  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

. . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Stoke  Newington.— 86,  Nevill-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  36 1.  8s .  300 

By  WYATT  &  SON  (at  Chichester). 

West  Wittering,  Sussex.— Hale  Farm,”  104  a. 

1  r.  13  p.,  . .  2>800 

By  Noys  &  Howes  (at  Croydon). 

Crovdon.— 3  and  6,  Campbell-rd.,  with  plot  of 

W,  f.,  . .  1.°50 

Oct.  26.— By  Balch  &  Baloh. 

Holloway.— 18,  Poynings-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

y.r.  40? .  376 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Fleet-street.— 1  and  2,  Racquet- ct.,  and  30, 

Poppins-ct.,  area  1,600  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  290?. . . . .  6,000 

Walworth.— Empress -st,,  f.g.r.  241.,  reversion  in 

7  yrs .  L310 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Stepney.— Condor-st.,  c.g.r.  16?.,  reversion  in 

7  . .  1,410 

T)0W  __i  3,  and  4,  Lawrence-rd.,  u.t.  41}  yrs., 

g  r.  122..  y.r.  91?.  17s .  860 

Ponlar. — 70  and  72.  Sabbarton-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g  r  61. 10s.,  w.r.  46?.  16s .  295 

Mile  End.— 73  and  75,  St.  Dunstan’s-rd.,  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  91.,  w.r.  44?.  4s .  235 

3  to  11  (odd),  Coutts-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

19?.  9s.,  w.r.  120?.  18s .  690 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Holloway.— 354  to  364  (even),  Hornsey-rd.  (s.), 
including  the  “Plough  Tavern”  and  the 
“  Plough  ”  stables,  u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r.  631., 

y.r.  . .  4,000 

43,  Alexander- rd.,  u.t.  52}  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  351.  305 

New  Barnet,  Herts. — Leicester-rd.,  “Essex 

Villa,”  f.,  y.r.  221 .  305 

By  Perkins  &  Caesar. 

Bermondsey.— 169,  Alderminster-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  w.r.  331. 16s .  ..........  225 

Barnsbury. — 55  and  56,  Roman-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  54 

yrs.,  g.r.  111.,  y.r.  791 .  610 

By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 

Bethnal  Green— 27.  Cranbrook-st.,  and  22, 

Alma-rd.,  u.t.  59}  yrs.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  621.  8s.  360 

By  L.  Farmer  &  Sons. 

Peckham.— 63  and  65,  Kender-st.,  u.t.  45}  yrs., 

g.r.  21.,  w.r.  591. 16s .  465 

Hampstead.— 13,  Belsize-av.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

251.,. . .  700 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Ealing.— 162  and  164,  Whitestile-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

671. 12s .  650 

Wandsworth.— 51,  Park-rd.,  u.t.  73}  yrs.,  g.r. 

71  e.r.  401 .  315 

Brixton.— 97  to  i03  (odd).  Angell-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs., 

g.r.  101.,  y.r.  2351 .  590 

Balham. — 20  to  26  (even),  Kate-st.,  u.t.  29|  yrs., 

g  r.  51. 10s.,  w.r.  1061. 12s .  600 

Brockley.— 349  and  351,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t. 

86  yrs.,  g.r.  161.,  y.r.  1021. 10s .  1,020 

Walworth.— 56  and  58,  Faraday-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  91. 10s.,  w.r.  1111. 16s .  650 

By  Joseph  Stower  (at  Basingstoke). 

Basingstoke,  Hants.— London-rd.,  “Salisbury 

Field,”  6  a.  0  r.  4  p„  f .  1,100 

11  12,  and  13,  Winchester-rd.,  and  0  a.  1  r. 

6  p.,  . .  405 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent.— Biggin-st.,  the  Wellington  Hotel, 

area  13,500  ft.,  f .  5,030 

71,  Folkestone-rd.,  f.,  p .  550 

By  J.  Willson  &  Sons,  with  Dickinson  & 

RlGGALL  (at  Burgh-le-Marsh). 

Burgh-le-Marsh,  Lines. — Seven  closes  of  land, 

59  a.  1  r.  30  p.,  f . .  •  •  •  - -  2>£10 

Croft,  Lines. — A  freehold  close,  17  a.  2  r.  7  p.. .  570 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Snaresbrook). 

Wanstead.— Hereford-rd.,  32  freehold  building 

plots .  2>4fl 

Leicester-rd.,  two  freehold  building  plots -  255 

Grove-pk.,  etc.,  13  freehold  building  plots. . . .  1,374 

Oct.  27. — By  Green  &  Son. 

Notting-hill. — Ladbroke-gr.,  “  The  Holly  Bush,” 

(Off -licensed),  u.t.  24}  yrs.,  y.r.  75 1 .  1,850 

Leytonstone.— 603,  605,  and  607,  High-rd.  (s.), 

f. ,  y.r.  142? .  1,815 

14  and  16,  Melford-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  67?.  12s .  550 

43  and  45,  Park  Grove-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  59?.  16s.  . .  510 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Kentish  Town. — 3,  5,  and  7,  Raglan-st.,  u.t.  18f 

yrs.,  g.r.  15?.,  y.r.  96?.  8s .  350 

Chalk  Farm-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  13?.,  reversion  in 

20  yrs .  635 

Old  Windsor,  Berks.— Tithe  rent  charges  of 

34?.  16s.  lid .  390 

Stamford  Hill— 37,  38,  39,  51,  53,  and  55, 

Olinda-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  30?.,  w.r.  180?.  1,010 

By  E.  W.  Harris. 

Beckenham.— 56,  Ravenscroft-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 

g. r.  51.,  w.r.  33?.  16s .  240 


By  Leslie,  Marsh,  &  Co. 

South  Kensington.— 30.  Redcnffe-rd.,  u.t.  55} 

yrs.,  g.r.  10?.,  e.r.  60? .  £530 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  g.r.  for 
grove;  b.b.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  3. 


Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  on 
‘  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting.”  7  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Presidential  address 


Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. 
by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  entitled  “  The  Problem  of  the  Gas 
Turbine.”  8  p.m.  .  „  _  _  , 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Mr.  R.  Park 
on  “  Underpinning.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  4. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes. — Annual 
General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College, 
London.  3  p.m. 

Monday,  November  6. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Opening  meeting 
of  session.  Presidential  address  by  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
A.R.A.  8  p.m.  , 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  —  Mr.  A.  Needham 
Wilson  on  «  Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings.”  6  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.—"  The  Metallic  Preservation  and 
Ornamentation  of  Iron  and  Steel,”  by  Mr.  Sherard 
Cowper-Coles.  7.30  p.m.  „  m  .  , 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  —  Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on 
“  House  Drainage.”  7  p.m.  _  .. 

London  Institution. — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petne  on 
“  The  Egyptians  in  Sinai.”  Illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Inaugural  address  by 
the  President,  Sir  Alexander  R.  Binnie.  Presentation  of 
the  Council’s  awards,  and  reception  in  the  library.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  8. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “  Water 
Supply,  Sources  of  Supply  and  Distribution.”  7  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Paper 
on  “  Libraries.”  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  10. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— Dr.  A.  Wellesley  Harris  on 
“Water:  Composition,  Pollution,  and  Purification.” 
7  p.m. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  ( Burlington  Rouse,  Piccadilly). 
— Ordinary  general  meeting.  Address  by  the  President, 
Sir  J.  Evans,  K.C.B.  Professor  W.  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Dr.  B.  P.  Grenfell  will  also  address  the  meeting.  4  p.m. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  U  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  ’ 


_ _ J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Publisher  of  “  The  Builder,”  Catherlne-street.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 

numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  enf - 

receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENTJDF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  17  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons .  15  6  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  WTiite  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Headers .  11  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints..  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . . .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 


(continual). 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  s:  4- 

Thames  Ballast  ...  .  ®  9  per  mm 

Best  Portland  Cement . j  J  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  lime  in  • 

Bote,  The  cement  o>  liJ.  ,  "  l 
orammycta*,^ 

Grey  Stone  Lime  S- 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  S&jHdeW 
W,P®  ton  &t  riy,  jjj* 

STONE 

-  - 

2E3SKSS® . 

'SSSMbSs  "  • 

ElmsDepdt,^BSSS22J 

Ancaster  in  blocks  1'  v,'  ..  ,  "  I 

Greenshill  ”  -•  ,  1 * 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  .  2  4  " 

Red  Corsehill  „  22  "  » 

Closebura  Red  Freestone  2o  ’’ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ”  n 

iSEsjaffr’  - 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land-  ’’  » 

ings  to  sizes  (under 

•cante-w*  •«■**. . 

ditto,  ditto  . 2  6 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs  ”  » 

(random  sizes) . 0  m 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one  "  » 

side  slabs  (random 

■sizes)  . ft  71 

1}  m.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6”  ’’ 

Hard  York—  ’’  " 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft 

6  m.  sawn  two  sides  land-  1  ' cl  W|  » 

ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  tt.  super.)  . 2  S  per  it.™, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides  **'111  1 

.ditto  . 3  0 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs  ”  " 

(random  sizes)  . 1  2 

2  in.  self-faced  random  ”  "  j 


Hopton  Wool  (HardBed)  in  blocks' 2  o'perft-cnle.deld. 
»  »  >,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 

q  c  v  iv  'ij1-  depot. 

»  >>  1,  o  m.  sawn  both 

sides  random 
slabs . 1 0 

»  »  »  2  in.  do.  0  8j  ”  " 


In.  In. 


SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r  d 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  X 10  first  quality ,,  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  1315  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  612  6 

20x10  best  Eureka  un- 

fadinggreen...  15  17  6 

20x12  „  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11 12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES, 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles...  42  0  per lOOOat  rly.  depot. 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  dot.  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . .  50  0  per  1000  „  I 


Do.  Ornamental  tiles 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown, 
brindled  do.  (Edwards) 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles  . . 

Valley  tiles  . 

Best  lied  or  Mottled  Stafford 


57  6  per  1000 
60  0  „ 

4  Operdot. 


3  0 


’  brand 


51  9  per  10(0 
51  6  „ 

4  1  perdoz. 
3  8  „ 


shire  do.  (Peakes) 

Do.  Ornamental  do. 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 

Best  “  Rosemary  ’ 

plain  tiles . 

Best  Ornamental  tiles 

Hip  tiles .  4  Operdot. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced  50  0  per  1000 


.  18  0  per  1000 


Do.  pressed  .. 


..  47  6 


Do.  Ornamental  do.  . 
Hip  tiles 
Valley  tiles . 


.  50  ( 


,  4  Operdot. 


Building  wood.  ;*r  «  ii 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  m. and 4in.  £  J  “•  1  *  “I 

a“dUta . So!: 


..  11  0  0] 


by  9ii 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9  . .  "  "  ' 

Battens:  best  2}  m.  by 7 m. md  0  q| 

ft  in  tmd3  in.bv7in.and8in.  11  0  9 


o  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8in. 

Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6. 


Deals:  seconds 
Battens  :  seconds 
2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  un  by  0  m. 
2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  m 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards - 
1  in.  and  1}  in.  by  7  in . 


7  in.  and  8  in.  I 
1  0  Oleatbntet.] 

0 10  0  ..  ••  J 

9  (t  0  10  0  Oi 

8 10  0  S  W  61 


fin. 


0 10  0  EM*  ^an 
battens.  I 

10  0  >.  I 
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THE  BUILDER. 


WOOD  (continued). 

Buiidino  Wood  (continued).  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  • 
orMemel (average specification)  4  10  0  ...  5  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  4  10 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  ...  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  ...  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  ...  3  0  1 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  ...  3  15  1 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3in. by  11  in .  24  0  0  ...  25  0  1 

3  in.  by  9  iii .  22  0  0  ...  23  0  ( 

Battens, 2£ in. and 3 in. by 7 in.  16  10  0  ...  18  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  ...  20  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  ...19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and 3 in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  ...  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and 9 in .  13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Battens,  2i in.  and 3  in. by  7  in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  ...22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  ...  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0  ...  17  0  0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  ...  16  0  0 

.  Battens  . 11  0  0  ...  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  ...  14  0  0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  ...  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  ...  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44 


.  15  10  0 
.  14  10  0 
.  12  0  0 
.  14  10  0 
.  13  10  0 
.  11  0  0 
.  20  0  0 
.10  0 


■  1  i-.  ri  an ...  v  sizes  . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 

Sa  in  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube. 
Baazigand  Stettin  Oak  Logs  - 
large,  per  ft.  cube . 


Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0 


0  0 
33  0  0 


0  3  0 


Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  f 
inch . 

Jin.  do.  „„  . 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  .  ...  " 

Anerican  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . . 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in-  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 


Per  square. 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


. .  ...  „  ... 

lm-  by  /  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  ... 

if  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

(S’™ .  0  16  0  ... 

1  iiu  by  7  in.  white,,  planed  and 

r: . v .  0  12  0  ... 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

4  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . .  0  15  0 

I  m-  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
1 1?  1  b^ded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0 
Ifa'S*?1,  li-i.  ”  »  0  14  0  ... 

;;  ;;  %  - 

6  in,  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  i 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
n.,.  ,  ,  Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

I£L?“1  IoiBts'  ord“<»J  £  s.  a.  £  B.  a. 

:  - 1°  • 

orai:  8  7  6  "1017  6 

8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 
mciuamg  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 

Ibox-  METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

-  f“d(i 

i1!  i  :::  LS  °„ 

Galvanised  .  17  0  0  — 

War bE?’  to  size  *»4 

'WwysiwtoSOg. .  910  o  _ 

I;  ** . 1010  0  ...  - 

f™®r»toa2g:aia2i'g:  it  10  0  z 

"  ”|2  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  “*  — 

*™ranispd  PnL-  f”  J? .  19  0  0  _ 

Ordirnirv  ,..-0rruf^*:e|T  Sheets — 

y  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  — 

»  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  III  — 

6  0  -  - 

to  fib,26* .  1415  0  •••  - 

(Under  3^1  . yy-.  9  10  0  •••  9  15  0 

'  aer  6  111  •>  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  17  12  *6 
Pipe  in  coils  .  ••  - 

Soil  pipe  . 


£  s.  d! 


A —  . 

Coinpo  pipe . 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  .. 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  ,,  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass- 

Si, rong  Sheet . . 

Thin  ,,  . 

Tin — English  Ingots  . 
Solder  'Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe . 


.  18  2  6  . 

.  20  12  6  , 

.  20  12  6  . 

. ton  33  0  0  . 

.  32  0  0  . 

.  .  per  lb.  0  10, 
Oil. 
0  0  11  . 

0  0  11  . 
0  10. 
0  1  65. 
0  0  7. 
0  0  8i  . 
0  0  91. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths . . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

h  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 


;d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


OILS,  &c.  £  t.  „. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  17 

>,  ,,  „  in  barrels  .  „  0  18 

„  „  „  in  drums  .  „  0  1  10 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes  .  „  0  19 

„  „  „  in  barrels  .........  „  0  1  10 

„  „  ,,  in  drums  .  „  0  2  0 

Turpentine  in  barrels .  „  0  4  3 

,,  in  drums  .  „  0  4  5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  20  0  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  ,,  19  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  . .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Palo  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  TeL,  6113,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 

THUS  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVII1. 

(January  to  June,  1905)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  number  of  July  8th. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  *  The  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  now  ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  etc.,  etc. 


Each  additional  line  ... 


Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)... 
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Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER,”  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up 
THREE  o’olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "  Classification  ” 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  nr  *"  “•*  • 

HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day. 

Outside  Wrapper  should  be  in  by  TWE1 
DAY.  _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
_  RDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Offioe  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


reach  the  Office  after 
.  _  -lose  intended  for  the 
1LVE  NOON  on  WEDNES- 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  etc.,  left  at  the  Offioe  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


■R.TC  A  nrNI74  ft  A  SDS  f  NINEPENCE  EACH. 
-iLPiiAUllN  (j  QAS-ES  |By  post  (carefully  packed)  Is. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
ana  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th* 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DE  SIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  th* 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica- 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission’  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRADFORD. — For  paving,  flagging,  and  kerbing  of 
Ashfield-road.  Thornton,  for  the  owners : — 

J.  Brooke,  2,  South-parade,  Halifax  . .  £347  7  1 

BEXLEY  HEATH. — For  the  erection  of  additional 
wing  to  Foresters’  Homes,  for  the  Committee.  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Paul  &  Son,  architects,  31,  Bedford-row,  W. : — 

J.  Scott  Fenn  £1,950  19  5  G.  E.  Wallis  & 

R.  Jones  &  Son  1,679  0  0  Sons,  Ltd.  . .  £1,447  0  0 

E.  Wallis  _  1,625  93  Thomas  & 

W,  R.  &  A.  '  Edge .  1,424  0  0 

Hide _ _  1,615  0  0  Marriott  & 

G.  Browning. .  1,598  0  0  |  Salter 1,420  0  0 

J.  Longley  East  &  Hyde  1,400  0  0 

&  Co .  1,588  0  0  W.  Smith  &  H 

L.  Whitehead  j  Sons  .  1,391  0  0 

&  Co.,  Ltd...  1,570  0  0  J.  Barker  &  Co.  1,387-0  0 
Martin,  Wells  I  Ennis  Bros.  . .  1,385  0  0 

&  Co .  1,540  0  0  J.  Lonsdale  . .  1,376  0  0 

R.  Avard  ....  1,533  0  0  A.  J.  Ware  . .  1,373  0  0 

W.  J.  Bloxham  1,525  0  0  H.  Kent  _  1,359  0  0 

The  Oak  Build-  [  W.  F.  Blay  ..  1.340  0  0 

ing  Co.,  Ltd.  1,520  0  0  W.  H.  Hyde  . .  1,332  0  0 

W.  J.  Hart  . .  1,479  6  9  J.  EUingham 

F.  W.  Harris  i  &  Sons  _  1,275  0  0 

&  Co .  1,474  19  9  [  H.  Friday  &  F. 

_ 1  Ling*  . . . . . .  1,230  0  0 

BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  construction  of  a  cliff 
path  to  the  beach,  Pokesdown,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices, 
Bournemouth : — 

S.  W.  Harrison  &  Co..  77,  Albert  Bridge- 
road,  Battersea,  S.W.* . £4,614 

BOUB.NEMOUTH.— For  erecting  shelters  and  retain¬ 
ing  walls,  etc.,  near  Bournemouth  Pier,  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal 
Offices,  Bournemouth : — 

Me  William  &  Son,  West  Station  Works, 

Bournemouth*  . £3,860 

CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  free  library 
at  Catliays,  for  the  Cardiff  Corporation.  Messrs.  Speir  & 
Beavan,  architects,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 


D.  Davies  . .  £4,686  0  0 
Knox  & 

Wells  ....  4,399  0  0 
I.  C.  Jordan 

&  Son . . . .  4,379  0  0 
W.  Symonds 

&  Co .  4,366  9  4 

T.F.  Howells  4,293  16  0 
J.  E.  Evans  4,250  0  0 

F.  Small  ..  4,245  0  0 

E.  Turner  & 

4,230  0  0 


&  Bros.  . . 

G.  Hallett  . . 

T.  H.  Din- 
ham  .... 

F.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  .... 

F.  Bond. . . . 

W.  T.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Car¬ 
diff*  .... 


4,163  4  10 

4,100  0  0 


3,898  0  0 


CROOK. — For  extension  of  co-operative  store,  and 
stables,  loose  boxes,  etc.,  for  nineteen  horses,  for  the 
Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  F.  H.  Livesay,  architect  and 
surveyor,  107,  Newgate-street,  Bishop  Auckland : — 

.  ''  ’  „  VXT  CO  C  I  *7  A 


Davison  & 

Bolam  ..  £2,817  0  0 
W.  Lister  . .  2,717  0  0 
H.  C.  Howe  2,685  3  8 

G.  C.  Young  2,632  3  0 
P.C.  Scott..  2,628  14  0 
W.  Walton  .  2,560  0  0 

G.  Lax  ....  2,557  0  0 


W.  Matchell  £2,547  0  0 
J.  Kyle  & 

Son .  2,540  0  0 

R.  Wilson  . .  2,500  2  11 
T.  Atkinson  2,497  0  0 

T.  Walton..  2,449  16  6 
Wright  & 

Freeman  .  2,176  10  0 


HALIFAX— For  additions  to  the  Campbell  Gas 
Engine  Company’s  works.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Fox, 
architects,  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax  : — 

Masons  and  Joiners:  J.  Charnock  &  Son, 

Pellon-lane,  Halifax . £2,620  0 

Iron  and  Steel  Founders :  A.  Pulman  &  Son, 

Horton-street,  Halifax . 

Patent  Glaziers:  Standard  Patent  Glazing  Co., 

Dewsbury . . . 

Plumbers :  Bolton  Bros.,  66,  Gibbet-street, 

Halifax  . 378  0 

Slaters :  Rushworth  &  Frith,  New-bank, 

Halifax . •••••••••  390  0 

Painter  :  S.  Ackroyd,  Queen’s-road,  Halifax  69  9 
TENDERS — Continued  on  page  485. 


1,754  0 
284  10 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT, 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Unclimbable  Iron  Fencing  and  Gate,  Gales  Hill  - 

Extension  of  Plant,  Whiston-street  Generating  Station 

Bridge,  Green-lane,  Timperley . 

Crossley  “  Otto  ”  Gas-engine,  Warren  Farm  School . . 

Hoad  Works,  East  Howdon . 

Girders  (394  tons  of  Steel  Bridge) . 

Granite  (260  tons  Broken  Guernsey)  . 

Piers  (brick),  Girders,  etc.,  at  Lock . 

School,  Langley  Park . 

Alterations  to  No.  63,  King-street,  Whitehaven  .... 

•MATERIALS  FOR  EXTEN.  PRECIPITA.  TANKS 

Wrought-iron  Bars . 

Fire-bricks  . 

Boys’  School,  Caerphilly  . 

School,  Oakwood,  Pontrhydyfen,  near  Port  Talbot  . . 
Galvanised-iron  Wagon  Shed,  Loft,  etc.,  Plympton. . 

House  at  Yealmpton . 

Sanding  (£-in.  Crushed  Shingle)  . 

Widening  Bushbury-iane  (700  yds.) . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets . 

1,720  lin.  yds.  of  Wrought-iron  Hurdles  &  9  Pairs  Gates 

Improvement  of  Tylacelyn-road,  Penygraig . 

Gap  Bed  Lathe  . 

Planing  Machine . 

•DECORA.  REPAIRS  AT  INFIRM..  E.  DULWICH 
Street  Lighting  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Paving  Flags  (3,000  super,  yds.  Artificial  Stone) 

Tramway  Trucks . 

Electrical  Equipment  for  Cars . 

Sewer  (704  lin.  yds.  Stoneware  Pipe)  . 

Shop  Premises,  Bakehouse,  etc.,  Union-street  . 

School,  Argyl e-street,  Hindley . 

School  Additions,  Bonnington-road . . 

Tools  and  Stores . 

Transformer  Station,  Rectory-street,  Prestwich . 

Cleaning,  Painting,  etc.,  Meanwood-road  Baths . 

Concrete  Floor,  etc.,  at  Union-street  Baths  . 

Alterations  at  Kirks  tail-road  Baths . 

Roadworks.  The  Drive,  Priory-road . 

Reservoir  (50,000  gals.),  in  Hennebique  Ferro-Concrete 
Sewer  Main,  Oakland’s  Park-avenue  to  Top  of  Drive 

Two  Steel  Lancashire  Boilers  . . 

One  Shallow  Well  . 

Roadworks,  Pluckington-place . 

Drain  (Surface  Water),  South-road . 

Premises,  Batchen-street,  Elgin  . 

•NEW  COUNCIL  SCH.,  PRESTON-NEXT- WINGHAM 
•FOUNDS.  TO  STROUD  GREEN  WELL  ENG.  RM. 

•ROAD-MAKING  AND  LIGHTING  WORKS . 

Stores  . 

Stream  Covering,  Retaining  Walls,  and  Fencing  - 

Drain  (Surface  Water)  Bedford  Park  . 

•BOUND.  WALL  AT  W.  FEVER  HOSPITAL.  S.W. 
•SEW.  TANK,  ETC.,  LEA  V’ESDEN  ASY.  WATFORD 
•SUR.  WATER  DRAIN.  TAR-PAV.  SCH.  SWANLEY 

Bridge,  Old  Oak-lane,  Acton . 

Pipes  (Cast-iron  Water),  etc . 

Stores  . . . . 

Lead  Service  Work . . 

Jobbing  Mason’s  Work  . 

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes  and  Castings  . 

Fire-bricks,  Fire-clay  Retorts,  etc . 

•ALTERA.  AND  ADDS.  TO  SCHOOL,  GRAYS,  ESSEX 

•SORTING  OFFICE  AT  ST.  ALBANS  . 

•SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  STORES  . 

Reservoir  for  Union  Workhouse  . 

•CAST.  FOK  PAVEMENT  COVERS  AND  FRAMES 

Alterations  to  Boiler  House,  Union  Workhouse . 

Sewer  (1,970  lin.  yds.  Brick  and  Concrete  Outfall)  . . 

Sewers  (2,420  lin.  yds.  Brick  and  Concrete  Oval)  - 

•NEW  COUNTY  COURT,  SWINDON  . 

1,500  cubic  yds.  of  Broken  Coombe  Rock  Flints  .... 


Teignmouth  U.D.C . 

Shoreditch  Borough  Council  . 

Bucklow  R.D.C . 

Brighton  Guardians . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Leigh-on-Sea  U.D.C . 

Bridgwater  Town  Council  . 

Durham  County  Education  Authority 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hall ' . 

Willesden  District  Council  . 

East  Indian  Railway  Company  .... 
do. 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

do. 

Messrs.  Shuker  &  Stephens . 

Messrs.  Lee  Bros . 

Finchley  U.D.C . . . 

Cannock  R.D.C . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

Stockport  General  Purposes  Com.  . . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . .  •  •  ■ 

Stockport  Gas,  etc..  Committee  .... 
do. 

Southwark  Union . 

Macroon  U.D.C . 

Birmingham  Water  Committee  .... 

Penge  U.D.C.. . . 

Manchester  Tramways  Committee., 
do.. 

Chesham  U.D.C . 

Dowlais  Co-operative  Society . 

Hindley  U.D.C . . . 

Leith  School  Board  . 

Bristol  Sanitary  Committee . 

Salford  Corporation . , . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

do. 


do. 

!  Hornsey  Town  Council . 

I  Nuneaton  and  Chilvers  Coton  U.D.C. 

;  Ilford  U.D.C . 

I  Great  Yarmouth  Board  of  Guardians 
do. 

!  Southall  Norwood  U.D.C.  . . 

do. 

Kent  Education  Committee  . 

County  Borough  of  Croydon  . 

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  . . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.C . 

Chiswick  U.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

do. 

Light  Railways  &  Tramways  Com. 

Ashford  (Kent)  U.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

do. 
do. 
do. 


Receiving  Offices,  Mess  Rooms,  etc.,  Pendleton . 

•EREC.  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILD GS.,  TWEEDY-RD. 

•FIRST  PORTION  OF  COUNCIL  SCHOOL  . 

Queen-st.  Wharf  &  Ferry  Jetty  (in  reinforced  concrete) 

Farmhouse,  Fairleigh,  Pontefract . 

Six  Villas  at  Purston,  near  Pontefract . 

•ERECTION  OF  FREE  LIBRARY  . 


Glasgow  Corporation 
Palmer’s  Endowed  School 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  .... 
Thames  Conservancy  .... 

Kingston  Guardians . 

Acton  U.D.C . 

King’s  Lynn  Guardians  . . 
A  berdeen  Town  Council  . . 


do. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

0.  F.  Gettings,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Teignmouth  .. 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Coronel-street,  N.  . . . 

No.  7,  Market-street,  Altrincham . . 

B.  Burfield,  Clerk,  Parochial  Offices,  Brighton  . . "  "  j . 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth  . . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  London . . 

W.  J.  Petch,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Leigh-on-Sea . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildings,  High-street,  BridewatoV' 
W.  Rushworth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  County  Education  Offices,  Durham " 
E.  Martindale,  Architect,  Cleator  Moor,  Whitehaven  ... 
Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . . . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C. "  . 

do.  . 

Caerphilly  Police  Station  . 

Port  Talbot  Police  Station  . \ . 

W.  F.  Tollit,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Totnes  .  . . 

do. 

E.  H.  Lister,  Council  Offices,  Finchley  . 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer,  Penkridge,  Stafford  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  . ' . . . 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport  . .  ,  [ . 

W.  J.  Jonos,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda "... . 

S.  Meunier,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Stockport  . . 


Tenders  to 
delivered 

Nov,  7 
do. 


do. 


Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Hove  Corporation . 

Gt.  Southern*  Western Ry„ Ireland 

Salford  Tramways  Committee . 

Bromley  Borough  Council  . 

Bexhill  Education  Committee . 

Auckland  Harbour  Board  . 


Twickenham  U.D.C . 


G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  Cheapside 

T.  Murphy,  Clerk,  Macroon,  Ireland  . "" 

44,  Broad-street,  Birmingham . . . . ! 

H.  W.  Longden,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Anerley-road,  Anerle'y"]’" 
J.  M.  M’Elroy,  Tramways  Department,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 

do. 

P.  C.  Dormer,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Chesham  . 

A.  Marks,  Architect,  Glebelaud-street,  Merthyr  . 

T.  Robey,  Clerk,  Hindley . 

G.  Craig,  Architect,  85,  Duke-streot,  Leith  . j 

63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  . 

do. 

do. 

E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Borough  Engineer,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate 

F.  C.  Cook,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Nuneaton  ,,,, 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  . 

W.  J.  Carpenter,  Engineer,  South  Denes-road,  Great  Yarmouth  . 

do. 

R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall . 

do. 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin . 

Committee’s  Secretary,  Kent  Educa.  Com.,  44,  Bedtord-row,  W.C. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Kingston-on-Thame3  . 

General  Manager  of  Tramways,  Sea  View-road,  Discard,  Cheshire. 

W.  T.  Streather,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey  . 

J.  Pollard,  Engineer,  31,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  S.W.  . . . 

W.  Terrill,  Surveyor,  5, 'North-street,  Ashford  . 

C.  H.  Priestley,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

do. 
do. 
do. 

A.  Wilson,  Engineer,  45,  John-street,  Glasgow . 

T.  A.  Capron,  2,  Orsett-road,  Grays . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Conservators’  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C . 

C.  Stuart  Delfosse,  8,  Duke-street,  Kingston  . 

W.  Hodson,  Gothic  Villa,  Mill  Hill-grove,  Acton,  W . 

Jarvis  &  Son,  Architects,  King’s  Lynn  . 

W.  Dyack,  Burgh  Surveyor,  41J,  Union-st.,  Aberdeen  . 

do. 

The  Registrar,  County  Court,  Swindon  . 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Hove . . . 

Storekeeper,  General  Stores,  Inchicore,  Dublin. .......... ••■•••• 

General  Manager,  Tramways  Dept.,  32,  Blackfriais-street,  Salford 

F.  R.  Atkinson,  Architect,  8,  Sackville-street,  W.  . . 

J.  Leaning  &  Sons,  28,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C . 

Harbour  Board  Offices,  Auckland,  New  Zealand . 

Garside  &  Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract . 

do. 

Clerk  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 


do. 

Nov,  8 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do, 

Nov,  j 
do. 
do. 


do, 

do, 

Nov,  10 
do. 
do. 

Nor.  u 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Nov.  18 


do, 

do, 

do. 

Nov.  H 


do. 

Nov.  15 
do. 


do. 

Jan.  J 
No  date. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•CLERK  OF  the  WORKS 


Barnstaple  Education  Committee 


Not  stated 


Salary. 


Applications 
to  be  In 

Nov.  10. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  AppoisbntnU, 


li.liintcr .. 

.ittiev  Bros . 

{river  4  Son  .... 
IBbrit  Gayford  .. 

Thway  Bros . 

JH.F.  Higgs  . . 
Man  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


LONDON— For  extending  for  about  325  ft.,  the  joint 
m  in  cemeterv  at  East  Finchley,  for  the  Islington 
te#  Council.  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough 
-awr,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. 

Griffiths  & 


November  4,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS— Ctmlinued  from  page  483. 

HAMPTON.— For  new  public  elementary  school  for 
to  children,  for  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee, 
ir,  G.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  architect,  Buckingham-street, 
Idflpb'i,  W.C. 

j  Birker  *  Co.  ..  £12,112  Wisdom  Bros .  £10, 

jNardi'Son  ..  11,931  Fassnidge  A  Sons  10,518 

G.ddard  &  Sons . .  11,829  I).  D.  Neath .  10,43° 

I,  I,  Messom  &  C.  F.  Kearlo  ....  10,385 

>?n; .  11,675  W  J.  Dickens. .. .  10,294 

T, H.  Kingerlee  ..  11.229  A.  &  B.  Hanson  . .  10,253 

{, Godson  4- Sons  10,914  J.  DoroyACo .  10,192 

F. G.  Minter  _  10,757  Fairhead  A  Son  ..  10,108 

Pitman  &  Fother-  H.  Knight  &  Son. .  9,43: 

l .  10,728 


LAZONBF.— For  building  a  new  police  residence  and 
)vkup,  for  the  Cumberland  County  Council.  Mr.  G. 
We  Oliver,  County  Architect,  Carlisle  : — 

T.Lowthian,  Plumpton  Penrith*  ..  £343  3  0 

I.  Longrigg,  Lazonby*  .  105  9  6 

R,  11.  Ormerod  &  Son,  Carlislo* _  36  2  0 

W.  Batey,  jun.,  Carlisle* .  26  15  0 

B.S.  Kirk,  Carlisle* .  11  10  0 


LONDON,— For  alterations,  etc.,  at  Commercial-street 
kfo  Station.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Architect,  Sur- 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  New-  Scotland  Yard, 
'1.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgey 
tog  Cross-chambers,  Duke-street,  Adelphi : — 


7,599 


Lawrance  A  Sons  . .  £7,386 
Harris  &  Wardrop  7.286 
Chessum  &  Sons  . .  6,964 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd .  6,950 

Godson  A  Sons  ....  6,885 
A.  Hood .  6,799 


Ltd .  £234  8  4 

Kavanagh  & 

fo .  260  10 


Gibbons .... 
Abrahams . . 
Adams  .... 
.Walker..,, 
taes . 


241  5 
229  11 
226  3 


J.  Jackson _ £198  11  . 

J.  A  W.  Drake  187  0  10 
C.  W.  Killing- 
back  &  Co. . .  177  10  0 
E.  H.  Jackson  174  ’ 

J.  B.  Freeman 
A  Co.,  East 
Finchley*  . .  167  1  8 


S°^!°-r  ^.vier«.g  1,ieaters  a»d  Piping  at  Brook 
kwo  h  i  w  "11,  w°olwieh,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Tims  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief 

M.  Keenan  &  Co.,  Ltd. . .' ! .' | 752  Jf  nj 

L  Leroy  &  Co .  690  13  9 

i^nTS*/on'conductin'?  Coinposi- 

.  Z 

^owdon  Sons.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 633  15  5 

toi'u-  Cov:eri"K Co.,  Ltd .  6.31  1  I 

HoMeMyay,&c°.,Ltd .  53417  7 

f  LM?Ck  rlane'  *  Co”  Ltd .  576  12  9 

. irii.9 

*T.Hunns  &  Co..  . 

JM,(tonstruetion  and  Trading  Co.' ! ! 

Ms  Asbestos  Co.,  Ltd.  . . .  *  . 

Kitson  .  . 

&  >  L(d  -A  tlas"  Works, 

"Rt  Ferry-road,  Mill  wall,  E.*.... 


502  11  8 
497  0  0 
468  12  0 


NOON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  __ 

Leomrd’s-™ d  (Beating), 
If  ? w . £175  0  T  wi-1 - j  r. 


TENDERS. 


flent- 


92  10 


J.  Richmond  A  Co. 

Ltd . .  5 

Palowkar  A  Sons.  79  0 
J.  Yetton  A  Co.,  4 

Carr-street,Liine- 
house*  ....  70  l9 

C-W,  c,,tar-a,e,i.  Heating. 

. £Sfi9  J-  Yetton  A  Co. . .  £423  10 

Beeson  A  Sons  . .  375 

Wenham  A 
Waters,  Ltd.  ..  357 

W.  G.  Cannon  A 

Sons . 350  (J 

Palowkar  A  Sons  346  0 
J-  Defries  A  Sons, 

L  t  d..  1  4  7, 

Houndsditch 
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Borough  Co0iSLfl^ttheM“ti“n0fbalhSat‘1,'c”r,ler  01  ParkH111  ““ptem  Park-road,  for  the  WandBtvorth 

Building  Works. 


— 

Amount 

for 

original 
i  design. 

G.  Wales  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

£ 

s.  d. 

AY.  A  C.  Brown  . 

J.  Nicks  A  Co . 

C.  Wall.  Ltd . 

5,288 

Parsons  A  Townsend . 

J.  E.  Johnson  A  Son  . 

Waring  White  Building  Co.  . . 

5.218 

0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood . 

5,177 

R.  Jones  A  Son . 

Marriott  A  Salter . 

5,100 

A.  N .  Coles  . 

A.  F.  Vigor  A  Co . 

5,100 

Read  A  AA'iikinson . 

Pethick  Bros . 

4.980 

J.eslie  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs . 

5,000 

Kirk  A  Randall  . 

I.  A  M.  Patrick  . 

4,900 

L.  Triggs  . 

4.927 

F.  G.  Minter . 

i  urtle  A  Appleton  . 

4.780 

0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  . 

4.774 

0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  . 

4.800 

0  0 

Hibberd  Bros.,  Ltd . 

AA .  Smith  A  Son . 

4,791 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd . 

A  Faulks . 

4.675 

W.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Spencer.  Santo.  A  Co . 

4,670 

0  0 

Martin,  AVells,  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Jones  Bros . 

4,679 

L.  AVhitehead  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

4,625 

0  0 

AY.  H.  Hyde . 1 

4,498 

0  0 

AV.  AVallD . 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd . 

4,500 

0  0 

AVisdom  Bros . 

4,411 

0  0 

J.  Shelborne  A  Co . 

4,427 

E.  AV  all . 

4.517 

0  0 

J.  Garrett  A  Son . 

4,423 

0  0 

AA'.  J.  Fryer  A  Co . 

4,396 

0  0 

Extra 
for  pipe 
ducts. 


Extra  for  Extra 
facing  and  [  for 
Portland  J  bath 
stone.  tops. 


457  0 

473  13 
457  6 

383  5 
382  0 
469  19 
483  0 

417  0 

370  0 


435  2 

429  18 
374  0 

430  0 
394  0 
388  0 
385  0 


91  5  6  — 

82  0  0 
85  15  0 
69  0  0 
.09  0  0 


0  0 
100  0  0 
51  12  0 
55  9  0 


1  Engineering. 

1  Total 

1  amount  of 

Extra. 

j  Omission 

(Alternative 

design.) 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

11  0  0 

1  7  4 

6,009  0  0 

5,871  15  5 

5,862  2  3 

5.843  15  0 

4  0  0 

5,801  0  (1 

1  0  0 

5,781  0  0 
5,704  0  0 

0  11  0 

— 

5,668  2  6 

1  0  6 

— 

5,637  9  1 

15  6 

10  0 

5,594  4  6 

5,568  0  0 

0  17  0 

5  0  0 

5.558  17  4 
5.549  0  0 

2  0  0 

— 

5,519  0  0 

2  0  0 

— 

5,465  0  0 

2  0  0 

— 

5,454  0  0 

0  17  0 

5,420  17  0 
5,383  0  0 

1  0  0 

5,311  0  0 

2  0  0 

5,292  0  0 

17  10  0 

5,286  0  0 

1  0  0 

— 

5,278  0  0 

2  10  0 

— 

5,268  0  0 

0  6  5 

— 

5,244  19  6 

1  0  0 

— 

5.237  0  0 

0  18  3 

— 

5.236  0  6 

0  5  4 

— 

5.199  15  1 

1  0  0 

— 

5,199  0  0 

4  0  0 

— 

5,186  0  0 

— 

— 

5.160  0  0 

2  0  0 

— 

5,137  0  0 

2  0  0  1 

— 

5.086  0  0 

0  16  0  1 

—  l 

5.011  16  0 

1  10  1 

— . 

4.959  3  7 

1  10  2 

4,937  19  4 

— 

2  18  0 

4,916  2  0 

0  17  0 

4,902  0  0 

1  2  0 

—  i 

4,894  3  2 

1  0  0 

— 

4,852  11  0 

0  11  0 

— 

4,766  7  0 

Engineering  Works. 


W.  J.  Fryer  A  Co . 

J.  Fraser  A  Son . 

G.  Haden  A  Sons  . 

•T.  F.  Phillips  A  Son  . 

Rosser  A  Russell  . 

Stubbs  Son,  A  Hall  . 

Parsons  A  Townsend  . . . 

T.  Potter  A  Sons,  Ltd . 

Fraser  A  Fraser,  Ltd . 

Tyler  A  Freeman  . 

Korting  Bros.,  Ltd . 

J.  E.  Boaz  A  Co . 

E.  Taylor  A  Co . 

E.  Busby  A  Co . 

Mackenzie  A  Moncur . 

A  F.  May  . 

i.  D.  Berry  A  Sons  . 

Dargue.  Griffiths,  A  Co.  . . 
H.  Braithwaite  A  Co.,  Ltd. 


Amount  for  original 
design. 


Total. 

(Alternative  design.) 


£  s.  d. 
2,075  0  0 
1,743  0  0 
1,342  0  0 
1,237  0  0 
1,189  15  0 
1,187  15  2 
1,165  6  0 

1,152  10  0 
1,138  14  3 
1,111  2  1 
1,105  7  10 

1.083  11  7 

1,083  11  7 

1,071  12 


1,055 

1.055 

1,005 

997 

975 


0  0 
0  0 


745  10 
954  13 
965 


0 


636  0  0 

612  15  0 
484  18  10 
619  7  5 
376  18  0 
663  18  5 
700  11  7 
699  1  5 

635  2  4 

635  2  4 

599  7  10 

789  0  0 

600  0  0 

713  0  0 
805  0  0 

609  0  0 


2,697  13  0 
2,307  0  0 
1,873  0  0 
1,802  10  0 
1,672  14  0 
1,784  13  5 

1,529  8  0 
1,802  12  8 
1,811  13  8 
1,804  9  3 

1.718  13  11 

1.718  13  11 

1,671  0  2 
1.844  0  0 

1.655  0  0 
1,718  0  0 

1,802  3  8 

1,584  0  0 


^Foundry  ° 
Engineering 

465  0 
'  ’•W .  442  15 

i St »  ;i 


a  (»'“>  BoiUr). 

1  °  H.  A  J.  Pear- 


4  Son, 

£242  8 
Station  ,t  "19  ° 

iiii’ .  185  0 

A1" .  «5  II 

.  »  0 

“•iwraitt,  K„mo,„. 

Heat- 

**"*&,; 4189  ° 
185  9 
151  15 


R  „  . £145 

B.  Harlow  A  Son, 
Macclesfield*  . .  137 
J •  Richmond  A 
Co'>  Ltd .  133  10 


-.4  Co.".'." 
“rideFoundrv 

ilDeerin* 


■gardens  ( New  Boiler). 

W.  G.  Cannon  A 
Sons . £225  n 

J .  Wontner-Smith,  ~ 

Gray,  A  Co .  119  a 

.  117  0 

J.  &  F.  May  ....  f05  10 

«•  D  a  v  i  s,  28, 

Silver- street! 

fcvi.ii  Jotting-hill*  ..  ins  o 

1,1k)  (Heating). 

- . £"-  “  0 

J-  ietton  A  Co.  ..  no  is 
Stevens  A  Sons  . .  100  0 
G-  A  E.  Bradley,  ° 
68  and  70,Elfort- 
road,  Highbury*  94  10 

,,Va'  S»n  .  ;■  *J2  1-WMt'!hoad  *  clo., 

S  J.  &tdc.  Bowyer" ; : ' 


“•w-Smui,; 
>*Co. .. 
C»nnou  4 


120  0 


HJo rS"  Ltd-  «09 
.  777 


F-  Bull,  31,  Old  Fliil- 
street,  Upper  Clap¬ 
ton*  . 


LONDON. — For  building  a  wall  at  High-street, 
Hornsey,  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  : — 

Patman  A  Fotheringham . £798  0  0 

J.  A  C.  Willmot  A  Sons .  762  10  6 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Ltd .  679  0  6 

Docwra  A  Son*  .  647  15  3 


LONDON. — For  about  4,210  tons  of  acid  steel  track 
rails  and  fastenings  to  be  used  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  first  section  of  the  London  County  Council's 
(northern)  tramways : — 

P.  A  W.  Maclellan,  Ltd . £32,813  2  6 

Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Company, 

Ltd .  32,249  5  0 

Bolckow,  Vaughan,  A  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Middlesborough*  .  31.131  15  0 

Lorain  Steel  Company,  U.S.A.J  . .  27,121  10  0 

J.Not  to  specification. 

LONDON. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  three 
centrifugal  pumps  and  accessories  required  at  the  Falcon- 
brook  Pumping-Station,  for  the  London  County  Council:— 

Richardsons.  Westgarth,  A  Co.,  Ltd . £3,075 

Gwynnes,  Ltd .  3,004 

Dr.vsdale  A  Co .  2,502 

J.  Cochrane  .  2,490 

Tangyes,  Ltd .  2,230 

J.  Simpson  A  Co.,  Ltd .  2,175 

W.  H.  Allen,  Son.  A  Co.,  Ltd .  2,167 

Mather  A  Platt,  Ltd.,  Manchester*  _  1,730 

LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  Denmark  Hill 
Bridge,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

W.  Moss  A  Son,  Ltd . £7,999  12  0 

J.  Strachan  .  6,490  n  0 

Pedrette  A  Co .  6,216  9  0 

Westminster  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  5,658  14  10 

A.  Thorne .  5,594  18  7 

Heenan  A  Froude,  Ltd .  5,366  16  2 

J.  Jackson  A  Co .  5,334  4  9 

S.  Kavanagh  A  Co .  5,265  16  9 

Wilkinson  Bros .  5,223  0  0 

Tilbury  Contracting  and  Dredging 
Co..  Ltd .  5,059  39  9 

G.  Hay  A  Co .  5,029  9  2 

Muirhead,  Greig,  A  Matthews  .  5,010  2  4 

A.  Fasey  A  Son .  4,961  5  0 

H.  Woodham  A  Son .  4.959  14  4 

Johnson  A  Langley,  Leicester* .  4,868  5  0 


LONDON. — For  permanent  way  ffor  electric  traction), 
bridge  work,  road  widening,  etc.,  Wood  Green  and  South- 
gate,  for  the  Light  Railways  and  Tramways  Committee 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam, 
County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster, 

S. W. : — 

J.  Strachan  £50,700  0  0  I  Ford  Clift  . .  £38,387  0  0 
C.  Wall,  Ltd.  44,319  0  0  Dick,  Kerr,  A 

MowlemACo.  42,024  0  0  Co .  38,386  19  2 

Grounds  A  W.GrifflthsA 

Newton  . .  41,873  0  6  Co .  37,980  10  0 

G.  HavACo.  40,833  13  7  British  Elec- 

G.  Bell  _  40,235  0  0  trie  Equip- 

T.  Adams  . .  39,818  3  2  inent  Co. . .  37,488  5 

G.  Hollowav  39,800  0  0  Wimpey  A 

PethickBros.  39,777  0  0  Co.* 35,884  2  7 

F.  Osman  . .  38,500  0  0  ' _ 

PAIGNTON.— For  new  business  premises  for  Paignton 
Co-operative  Society.  Messrs.  Bridgman  A  Bridgman, 
architects,  of  Torquay  and  Paignton.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Cattermole  Brown,  of  Paignton  :— 

Plymouth  Co-operative  Society  ..  £4.145  4  1 

H.'AW.  Pollard  A  Co .  3,988  6  2 

R.  F.  Yeo  A  Sons .  3,820  8  3 

B.  Wilkins  A  Sons  .  3,688  0  0 

H.  C.  Goss .  3,643  0  0 

H.  C.  Jackman .  3,511  10  10 

R.  E.  Narracott .  ?  !? 

J.  Mumford  .  3'i97  H  9 

H.  Drew .  3,29£  9  9 

G.  Arscott  A  Son .  3,110  10  5 

W.  Smaridge,  Paignton* .  3,058  15  0 

PENTRE.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises, 
191,  Gelli-road,  Pentre,  for  Mr.  Bird.  Messrs.  Ivor  Jones 
A  T.  E.  Richards,  architects,  18,  St.  Mary -street, 

Mm^fui  Bros. . .  £245  10  0  I  J.  Cox,  Gilfach*  £199  11  4 
Richard  A  Rees  245  0  0  |  W.  E.  WillisJ . .  190  0  0 
i  Withdrawn. 


PRESTON  (Lancs).— For  levelling,  paving,  flagging, 
channelling,  etc.,  Tunbridge-street.,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Preston.  Mr.  Thomas  Cookson.  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Bannister  A  |  MoxhamASons  £375  16  0 

Orritt . £569  6  10  R.  Bashall, 

J.  Farrell  _  410  1  6  Preston* -  362  17  2 

Chadwick  Bros.  380  6  2  | 
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POOLE. — For  kerbing,  etc,,  to  roads,  Branksome  Park, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Poole  : — 

Mr.  J.  Maidment,  Newtown,  Poole— - 

No.  1  Contract*  . £220  ]0  0 

No.  3  Contract*  . 107  17  10 

No.  4  Contract  * .  201  4  0 

No.  5  Contract*  .  135  11  10 

Mr.  W.  P.  Saunders,  Bournemouth— 

No.  2  Contract*  .  155  2  9 


■RICHMOND.— For  the  adaptation  of  mansion  for 
refreshment  purposes  and  shelter.  Marble-hill,  for  the 
London  County  Council 


H.  Haynes - 

E.  Proctor  &  Son 
Franks*  Simons, 

Ltd . 

Higgs  &  Hill, 

Ltd . 

T.  G,  Sharping- 


£1,795  0  M 


& 


ton 


J.  J.  Richards . .  1,395 
Victoria  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co .  1,319 

J.  Barker  &  Co., 

Ltd .  1,317 


ison 

Harvey . £1,172 

T.  J.  W.  Jessom 

&  Sons .  1.109 

Eldridge  &  Son  1,134 
Spiers  &  Pond, 

Ltd .  1  ,on 

H.  C.  Payne  . . 

J.  W.  Brooking 
Chambers  Bros. 

J.  Christie, 
London*  .... 


1,038 

919 

775 


0 


SCALBY  (Yorks).— For  extension  of  cast-iron  water 
mains,  etc.,  lor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Scott,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Wharncliffe- villa,  Newby, 
near  Scarborough : — 

E.  Percy  . £312  I  T.  Smith  . £190 

Hunter  &  Smith  _  220  T.  C.  Dill,  Scarboro  *  190 

R.  Clough . . .  218  |  E.  &  W.  H.  Haley  ..  129 

[The  last-named  Tender  was  not  given  in  full.] 


SHEPPERTON. — For  new  public  elementary  school 
for  430  children,  for  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Crothall,  architect,  The  Guildhall,  West¬ 
minster.  S.W. : — 


J.  Ward  <fc  Son  ....  £5,568 
Patman  &  Fother- 


ingharn 

Treasure  &  Son . . 

F.  G.  Minter  .... 

Fassnidge  &  Son 
W.  Blackburn  . . 

C.  F.  Kearley .  5,253 

A.  &  B.  Hanson -  5,202 


5,450 

5,409 

5,379 

5,305 

5.300 


.T.  Barker  &  Co. . . 

T.  H.  Kingerlee 
Wisdom  Bros.  . 

F.  Gough  &  Co. . . 

W.  Lawrence  <fc  Son  4,974 
Knight  &  Son  ....  4,820 

J.  Doroy  &  Co .  4.799 

W.  J.  Rcnshaw _  4,761 


£5,128 

5,087 

5,040 

4,984 


SOBERTON. — For  main-laying,  for  Gosport 
works  Company.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hildred,  engineer,  1 
street,  Gosport  :— 


Water- 
,  High- 


p.  *  s. 

l.  Dcau  & 

Kearsley 

:s,570 

5 

1! 

Co . £5,212 

4 

0 

R.  C.  Breli- 

8,226 

2 

8 

ner  &  Co. 

0 

R.  H.  P. 

7,740 

15 

1 

Neal,  Ltd. 

5,085 

E.  Nuttall  & 

A.  E.  Osen- 

7,442 

9 

6 

ton . 

5,026 

16 

0 

W.  Hill  & 

6,848 

3 

1 

Co . 

4,964 

7 

0 

6,722 

0 

0 

J.  A.  Ewart 

4.762 

3 

7 

6,594 

13 

Hi 

W.  PickthaU 

*  Co . 

4,752 

12 

4 

6,358 

0 

10 

Stone,  Far- 

6,312 

11 

11 

ley,  &  Co. 

4,725 

5 

1 

G.  Bell  .... 

6,081 

0 

0 

F.  Osman  . . 

4,600 

0 

0 

Cunningham, 

A\ .  L.  Wallis 

&  Co . 

4,599 

Co . 

5.930 

9 

8  ;  V  hyte  &  Co. 

4,541 

1 

11 

J.  Croad 

5,900 

10 

2 

Davies,  Ball. 

&  Co . 

4,346 

12 

Ltd . 

5,743 

14 

9 

A.  Streeter  & 

Wright  & 

Co . 

4,058 

0 

0 

5,600 

12 

2 

H.  Ashley. . 

3,379 

IS 

6 

A.  E.  Nunn 

5,490 

8 

2 

J.  H.  Vick- 

Smith  &  Co. 

5,483 

14 

1 

ers,  Nott¬ 
ingham* 

3,767 

11 

10' 

SOUTHAMPTON 

—h 

or  alterations,  etc 

to  the  E\ 

an.s 

Working  Men's  Club.  Northam,  Southampton.  Messrs. 
Lemon  &  Blizard,  architects,  Castle-lane,  Southampton. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blizard  : 


A.  Payne _ £1,028 

Jenkins  <fc 
Sons,  Ltd. 

H.  Stevens  * 


Exors.  of  the 
late  W. 
Franklin  . . 
H.  Lawrence 


Nichol. . . . 
Dyer  &  Sons 
Golding  & 
Ansell* .... 
G.  R.  Long. . 
Ryland  Bros. 
A.  E.  Jukes  & 
Son  . 


900 

895 

895 


975  0  0 

932  16  8 
[All  of  Southampton.] 
[Architects’  estimate,  £935.] 


SOUTHAMPTON.- -For  laying  12-in.  and  9-in.  sewers 
in  rear  of  Guildford,  Rochester,  and  Victoria  streets,  etc., 
Northam.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther, 
Borough  Engineer : — 

H.  Lawrence  . .  £1,095  0  I  F.  Osman .  £729  10 

R.  Richards _  921  15  |  J.  Douglas*  721  0 

[All  of  Southampton.] 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  constructing  roof  covering  to 
destructor  furnaces  at  Portswood  Sewage  Farm,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  Borough  Engineer 


Hitchen  & 

Son.  Ltd.  . .  £472  18  7 

Westwood  * 

Wrights ....  460  0  0 


H.  J.  Hood  . . 

Dyer  &  Sons. .  405 
Exors.  of  W. 

Franklin  . . 

G.  Napier  & 

Sons,  Ltd. . . 

F.  Osman _ 


460  0  0 


0  0 


Norton  Bros. 

&  Co . £367  1  7 

Jenkins  & 

Sons,  Ltd. . .  364  0  0 
Jukes, Coulson, 

Stokes,  &  Co.  357  0  6 
J.  Douglas  . .  339  12  11 
H.  Lawrence, 

So  uthamp- 

ton*  .  295  0  0 


THURLES  (Ireland).— For  erecting  a  dispensary 
residence  and  out-offices,  etc.,  for  the  Thurles  Board  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  J.  P.  Wrenn,  architect 


R.  Cusseu 
P.  Grant. . 
J.  Lambe 


£1.157  0  0 
1,041  7  5 
970  0  0 


wrought-iron 


Mackey  &  Son  £1,466  0  0 
J.  Ormonde  . .  1,390  0  0 

M.  Maher -  1,285  0  0 

W.  Leahy, 

Thurles*  ....  1,219  0  0 
TODMORDEN.— For  1,100  yds',  of 
foncing  and  gates,  for  the  Town  Council 

E.  J.  Ray  bo  uld& Co.,  Ltd.,  Workington  £260  3  11 

TONYPANDY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
business  premises.  No.  17,  Dunraven-strect,  for  Messrs. 
Kinsey  &  Co.  Messrs.  Ivor  Jones  *  T.  E.  Richards, 
architects  and  surveyors,  18,  St.  Mary-strect,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  the  architects 

E.  Jones . £786  0  |  Alban  Richards, 

G.Couzcns .  655  0  Pent  ref  . £645  0 

I  J.  Cox  .  633  18 

t  Amended  and  accepted. 


WALLASEY. — For  400  tons  of  4-in.  granite  curb  setts, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Travers. 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Egremont, 
Cheshire : — 

Brundritt  &  Co.,  Runcorn;  Cheshire  . .  £1  1  9 


WORTHING  (Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  live 
dwelling-houses,  Nortlicourt-road.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hagger, 
P.A.S.I.,  architect  and  surveyor,  Worthing  : — 

J.  A.  East . £1,980  I  H.  Herbert . £1,510 

A.  Crane . . . .  1,600  |  A.  Parsons*  .  1,500 

YNYSBOETK. — For  nine  houses  atYnysboeth,  near 
Abercynon,  for  the  Miners’.  Homes  Land  and  Building 
Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Ivor  Jones  &  T.  E.  Richards,  architects, 
18,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff:  — 

Knox  <fc  Wells. .  £2,802  0  I  J.  Howells  ....  £1,665  0 

W.  Hames  ....  1,845  0  C.  N  i  c  h  o  1 1  s, 

Parry  &  Davies  1,672  10 j  Abercynon*..  1,539  0 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 


SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  6  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley-Portmadoe, 


and  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  railway  station. 


Red  Sandfaced  Nibbed  Roofing 
Tiles  always  in  Stock. 


Applications  for  Prices,'  etc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  STONE 

BAT«  STONr 

_ Pre“TTingBml5yj^00jC!iUd 

ssiawc- 

— iS.tiS'.SL 


t  ,  ,  somerset, 
London  Agent : — Mr  P  » 


floors,  flat  roofs,  BtaS*  L.  t®,'  ’“"l 
rooms,  granaries, 

Asphalte  Contractors  to  "tfjS 


SPRAGUE  it  CO.'S,  ltd,, 

“INK-PHOTO"  PEOCESS 

4*6.  Bart  Hardag^ej,  ' 

_ _ Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  etc,  IITHOKAMh 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  S3 

METCHIM  S  SON 

“  QUANTITY  SUEraYOBS',Dm?)S't 
Tor  1905,  price  61.  port  7d 


GRICE  &C0,J 

ADDISON  WHARF,  ilttaM,, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumeita 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OP  BET 

CAEN  Stone  { ForEosi 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scuffing 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vortical  DampCmiw, 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  olrte, 


S  pecial  attention  is  given  lo  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Bond  lot  Liiisr,  if, 

F or  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  infomstios 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Comply, 


6,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEr  HILL, 

GANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  &*  Silver  Medals  Awarded, 


IRON  OISXERNS, 

F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  LM 


Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot-Water  Circulation. 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD„  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH, SI, 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

Havelock  Works,  Litharland.  47  &  49.  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation  «»» 
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NEW  PREMISES  FOR  MESSRS.  WARING,  OXFORD  STREET.— Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson,  Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Spire,  Sfc.  George’s  Church,  Bickley . Mr.  Err-est  Newton,  Architect. 

Blythburgh  Church,  Suffolk  (Interior  and  Exterior) ....'. . . . From  Photographs. 

New  Public  Baths,  Old  Kent-road . Mr.  E.  Harding  Payne,  A.RI.B.A.,  Architect. 

Memorial  Tablet,  County  Hall,  Northampton . By  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson. 
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The  Church  of  Blythburgh. 


0  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  the  Domes¬ 
day  survey  Blyth- 
burgh  had  a 
church  of  some 
importance,  for 
there  were  then 
attached  to  it  two 
carucates  of  land, 
"11U  mQe  villeins  and  four  bordarii. 
Abundant  evidence  could  he  given  of  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  place, 
"to  its  weekly  market,  three  annual 
jws,  unrestricted  ship -building  and  fish- 
frights,  and  many  other  privileges,  in 
•Orman  and  subsequent  days ;  but  it 
■would  be  undesirable  in  a  mere  sketch 
account  of  its  noble  church. 

Henry  I.  gave  the  tithes  of  Blyth- 
fgh  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of 
' e  Austin  house  of  St.  Osyth,  Essex. 

the  abbey  established  a  cell  or 
Pnorv  a  little  distance  to  the  north-east 
0  the  parish  church.  Of  this  priory 
ete  are  some  small  remains  incor- 
Wed  in  a  cottage,  and  others 
fading  in  a  garden,  but  with  these  we 
a'e  now  no  concern.  In  establishing 
^selves  at  Blythburgh,  the  canons 
much  assistance  from  the 
tarings,  who  were  then  lords  of  the 
^nor.  The  priory  had  no  convent  rights 

I  own;  it  was  in  most  respects  a 
Jre  ependency  of  St.  Osyth,  and  had 
tio^f  priors  at  the  joint  nomina- 

II  0  the  mother  house  and  of  the 
I aD(^  ^heir  successors.  The 
1  ac^  Hut  a  slender  income,  and  its 
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numbers  were  always  small.  Sometimes 
there  were  only  three  canons  resident 
beside  the  prior,  and  we  believe  they 
never  exceeded  a  total  of  five.  So  poor 
was  the  house  that  the  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  when  visiting  in  the  XVth 
century,  found  that  there  was  no  chapter- 
house,  and  he  had  to  hold  his  visitation 
in  a  chapel  of  the  conventual  church. 
The  priory  was  considerably  in  debt, 
and  they  had  not  even  sufficient  voices 
or  numbers  to  have  a  sung  mass.  Al) 
this  is  briefly  stated  in  the  interests  of 
historic  truth  ;  for  it  is  constantly  re¬ 
iterated  in  the  usual  run  of  guide-books, 
following  the  mistake  of  Suckling,  that 
the  splendid  church  of  Blythburgh,  of 
XVth  century  date,  was  the  work,  or 
mainly  the  work,  of  the  “  monks  ”  of  the 
priory.  The  facts,  as  weD  as  the  archi¬ 
tectural  evidences,  are  all  the  other  way  ; 
indeed  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
canons  of  either  the  mother  house  of 
St.  Osyth  or  of  the  priory  cell  contributed 
in  any  way  to  its  erection. 

“  Few  ecclesiastical  structures  in  this 
kingdom  possess  a  juster  claim  to  un¬ 
qualified  admiration  .  than  Blythburgh 
Church,  a  fabric  splendid  amidst  decay 
and  desolation.”  Thus  wrote  Mr.  Suck¬ 
ling  in  his  admirable  but  unfinished 
history  of  Suffolk,  published  in  1848. 
Stately  and  beautiful,  however,  as  this 
church  is,  as  an  exceptionally  fine 
example  of  the  later  development  of 
the  style  usually  known  as  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  improved  as  its  condition  is 
since  the  days  of  Suckling,  there  is 
certainly  one  conspicuous  point  about  it 
that  detracts  from  unqualified  admiration 
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— we  refer  to  the  inferior  character  of 
the  western  tower  as'  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  church,  and  its  lack  of 
due  proportion.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  that  the  grand  scheme 
of  rebuilding  this  church,  begun  about 
1450,  included  a  new  west  tower  on 
similar  lines,  but  that  lack  of  wealthy 
benefactors  and  the  setting-in  of  a  decay 
in  commerce,  and  the  building  of  the 
fine  church  of  Walberswick  close  to 
the  open  sea,  prevented  this  last  stage 
of  the  rebuilding  scheme  being  carried 
out.  The  tower  parapet  and  a  few  other 
features  were  added  or  renewed  at  the 
time  of  the  general  scheme.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tower  suffers  much  from 
the  loss  of  the  tracery  of  the  bell-chamber 
windows. 

The  north  and  west  walls  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  present  church  show  abundant 
traces  of  the  re-using  of  both  Norman 
and  Early  English  moulded  stones  among 
the  flints  of  which  the  fabric  mainly 
consists.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  a 
Norman  church,  with  extensions  and 
alterations  during  Henry  III.’s  reign, 
stood  here  until  the  XVth  century. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  considerable 
alterations  to  the  old  fabric,  as  it  was  in 
the  XII Ith  century,  was  the  erection,, 
towards  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century, 
of  a  substantial  tower,  excellent  of  its 
kind,  but  showing  no  wealth  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  obviously  designed  to  carry  a 
spire,  and  without  that  comp’ement  it 
somewhat  lacks  in  dignity.  Perhaps 
the  XVth  century  re-builders  considered 
the  tower  sufficiently  stately,  when  spire- 
crowned,  to  obviate  any  urgent  necessity 
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of  rebuilding.  But  tlic  spire  disappeared 
in  a  terrific  storm  in  the  midst  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  This  often  misquoted 
and  wrongly-dated  passage  as  to  the 
tempest  is  taken  from  Stow’s  Annals 
(1615),  p.  681  : — 

“  On  Sunday  the  4.  of  August  (1577)  between 
the  houres  of  nine  and  ten  of  the  clocke  in  the 
forenoone.  whilst  the  minister  was  reading  of  the 
second  lesson  in  the  parish  church  of  Bliborough 
a  Towns  in  Suffolke  a  strange  and  terrible  tempest 
of  lighteninge  and  thunder  strake  through  the 
wall  of  the  same  church  into  the  ground  almost 
a  yard  deepe,  drave  downe  all  the  people  on  that 
side  above  twenty  persons,  then  renting  the  wall 
up  to  the  Revestrie,  cleft  the  dore  and  returning 
to  the  steeple  rent  the  timber,  brake  the  chimes, 
and  fled  towards  Bongey  sixe  miles  off.  The 
people  that  were  stricken  downe  were  found 
groveling  more  than  halfe  an  houre  after,  whereof 
a  man  more  than  fortie  yeares,  and  a  boy  of 
fifteens  yeares  old  were  found  starke  dead,  the 
othei's  were  scorched.” 

In  Gardner’s  History  of  Dumoich  and 
Blythburr/h  (1754)  an  entry  from  the 
parish  registers  is  cited  to  the  effect  that 
“  the  spire-part  of  the  steeple  ”  was 
thrown  down  and  the  standing  parts  of 
the  tower  greatly  rent.  Unfortunately 
the  early  registers  and  a  great  store  of 
valuable  documents  and  pre-Reformation 
churchwarden  accounts  were  stolen  out 
of  this  church  or  destroyed  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  spire  was  of  lead-covered 
timber:  Though  Suffolk  possesses  very 
few  spires,  there  were  old  ones  of  this 
description  not  far  from  Blythburgh, 
namely,  a  graceful  lofty  one  at  Middleton, 
and  one  of  smaller  dimensions  at  Yox- 
ford,  and  a  third  at  Sibton,  pulled  down 
in  1817. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  consists — in  addition  to  the 
tower — of  chance]  with  side  chapels, 
nave  with  side  aisles  and  great  clearstory, 
and  south  porch.  The  dimensions  of 
this  church  are  curiously  varied,  as  given 
in  two  or  three  printed  accounts. 
Measurements  taken  recently  give  the 
length  of  the  church,  from  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  to  the  tower  ordinary, 
as  128  ft.,  and  its  width  54  ft.  4  in. 
Each  aisle  is  16  ft.  wide,  and  the  nave 
22  ft.  4  in.  The  length  of  the  chancel 
aisles — continuous  with  those  of  the 
nave— is  36  ft.,  the  chancel  projecting 
10  ft.  10  in.  further  east.  The  plan 
consists  of  a  continuous  stretch  of 
eight  bays,  of  which  the  two  last  to 
the  east,  together  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  just  noted  of  the  sacrarium,  form 
the  chancel  and  its  chapels  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  lofty  screens.  The  material 
of  the  church,  as  in  the  great  church  of 
Southwold,  and  of  the  ruined  great 
churches  of  Walberswiek  and  Covehithe, 
is  of  shore  pebbles  set  in  singularly  hard 
mortar  and  having  an  outer  surface  of 
split  or  dressed  flints.  The  quoins  and 
window  .  and  door  frames,  and  general 
dressings  of  the  buttresses,  plinths,  and 
battlements  are  of  a  white  freestone, 
and  are  almost  certainly  seaborne  from 
Caen. 

.Viewed  from  the  interior,  the  long 
stretch  _  of  arcades,  with  well-moulded 
capitals  at  a  height  of  13  ft.  6  in.,  sur¬ 
mounted  on  each  side  by  a  splendid  line 
of  eighteen  two-light,  pointed,  traceried 
clearstory  windows,  is  singularly  imposing. 
The  tracery  of  the  great  east  window 
was  renewed  about  twenty  years  ago, 
but  on  the  old  lines.  The  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  sac¬ 
rarium  are  bricked  up":  that  on  the  south 
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is  of  three  lights,  and  that  on  the  north  of 
two  lights.  There  are  some  slight  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  great  work  of  XVtli 
century  rebuilding  was  begun  at  the 
extreme  east  end.  The  probable  order 
of  operations  was  (1)  the  building  of  the 
sacrarium  clear  of  the  old  chancel,  which 
was  left  standing  meanwhile ;  (2)  the 
building  of  the  south  aisle  and  porch 
outside  the  old  fabric  ;  and  (3)  the  pulling 
down  of  the  old  church  and  rebuilding 
the  nave  and  north  aisle,  using  up  much 
of  the  old  material.  Many  of  the  flints 
and  pebbles  used  on  the  north  side  are 
more  irregular  than  the  finer-dressed 
ones  on  the  south,  and  the  working  in  of 
old  Norman  and  Early  English  dressed 
stone  on  that  side  has  been  already 
noticed. 

Several  wills,  cited  by  Gardner,  help 
us  in  the  establishing  of  dates.  John 
Greyse,  by  will  of  1442,  gave  twenty 
marks  to  the  fabric  of  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Blythburgh,  provided  it  was 
settled  to  build  a  new  one.  The  work 
was  probably  begun  soon  after  this  date. 
In  the  years  1453-4  there  were  several 
bequests  to  the  chancel  building.  In 
1462  John  Alevn  left  40/.  towards  glazing 
the  south  window  of  the  new  chancel, 
which  may,  of  course,  have  been  plainly 
glazed  or  finished  before  that  date.  At 
any  rate,  the  will  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  work  was  not  begun  until 
after  1442,  and  it.  was  probably  quite 
finished  within  about  twenty  years  at  the 
most.  In  1450  John  Hop  ton  founded  a 
chantry-  for  one  chaplain,  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  north  chancel 
chapel.  The  I.adv  chapel  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  renewed  church  was  probably  not 
consecrated  until  all  was  complete.  The 
late  Professor  Middleton,  in  his  interesting 
illustrated  paper  contributed  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1882  on  the 
subject  of  exterior  and  interior  consecra¬ 
tion-crosses,  drew  particular  attention 
to  Blythburgh.  He  noticed  the  two 
quatrefoiled  crosses  of  freestone  inlaid 
with  flints  on  the  outer  buttresses  of  the 
chancel  at  the  east  end,  4  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  ground,  one  on  each  side.  On  one 
of  them  he  observed  slight  indications  of 
the  application  of  paint,  which  can  still 
be  traced.  He  considered — and  in  this 
he  was  doubtless  correct — that  the  blank 
centre  stone  amid  the  large  lettering  below 
the  east  window  was  thus  left  on  purpose 
for  marking  at  the  time  of  consecration  ; 
and  he  also  considered  that  there  were 
sufficient  blank  stones  left  in  other 
places  on  the  north  and  south  walls  for 
the  marking  of  the  requisite  number. 

Below  the  east  window  is  a  line  of 
boldly  executed  capital  letters,  each 
crowned,  executed  in  flush-work — that 
is,  in  freestone,  level  with  the  wall  surface 
and  filled  up  with  dressed  flints.  They 
were  evidently  executed  by  the  same 
hands,  or  after  like  designs,  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  west  tower  window  of 
Southwold  Church  ;  only  in  that  case  they 
are  plain  to  read — St.  Edmundus  ora 
pro  nobis.  The  letters  at  Blythburgh, 
though  in  good  preservation,  have  hither¬ 
to  defied  explanation.  An  ingenious  and 
elaborate  effort  to  explain  them  was 
made  by  Sir  R.  Gowers  a  few  years  ago, 
in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Institute ;  but  in  certain 
respects  this  attempt  is  clearly  faulty. 


[November 


There  are  six  letters  on  each  * 


and  probably  Sir  R  ft  **?  «*  A.  b 
that  they  stand  for  'u  . 

The  rest  of  the  ,ctt”  t 
for  various  saints  '  •  s,and  • 

”  of  great  beauty 


The  porch  ia  an  ■  !* 

groined  roof, 

more  than  a  centaur  aw  it  .,1 
-  1806.  The  groini,8  “  ,  4 
peudect  When  Gardner  wrote  j  "4 
X\  Tilth  century.  He  gives  a  draJ  k 
of  the  central  bos,  on  whiA 
inscription  asking  for  pra3  }*  “ 
soul  of  John  Marin  and  Katharine  (,,s 
"lie.  There  ts  a  fine  north  iU— 
opposite  the  porch;  the  Imod-mmUl 
ha.s  good  terminals  represent™ ,  L, 
and  a  griffin.  Another  parti™!# 

"I  the  exterior  of  the  church  are  il,«i  " 

entrances  into  the  north  and  J 
chapels  of  the  chancel.  In  each » 

the  . . -way  is  under  the  hall  aid, 

flying  buttress. 

The.  octagonal  font,  imirediurfr  to 
the  east  of  the  tower  archway,  stands  on 
two  high  octagon  steps,  and'  klmi 
fine  example  among  the  many  bnfol 
ones  of  the  XVth  century  that  ht 
Anglia  possess;  but  it'va>Md 
damaged  by  the  fall  of  the  spin' m  15“. 

An  inscription  round  the  margin  of  the 
upper  step  asks  for  prayers  for  tie  s4 
of  John  and  Katharine  Masin (lie 
donors),  who  caused  this  font  to  hide; 
the  continuation  of  it  is  illegible. 

It  occasionally  strikes  the  chat 
visitor  to  Blythburgh  church  that  there 
is  almost  too  much  window  space  and 
excess  of  light ;  but,  of  course,  in  former 
days  the  whole  was  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  when  the  general  effect  would  be 
very  different.  The  great  Puritan  icono¬ 
clast  of  Suffolk,  William  Dowsing,  in  his 
campaign  of  desolation,  did  not  personally 
visit  Blythburgh,  but  he  sent  bis  Wed 
lieutenant  on  April  9,  1644.  The  report 
in  Dowsing’ s  journal  is 'There was 
twenty  superstitious  pictures;  one  on  tie 
outside  of  the  church,  two  crosses. oneon 
the  porch,  another  on  the  steeple  land 
twenty  cherubims  to  be  taken  downntbe 
church  and  chancel ;  and  I  brake  down 
three  orate  pro  animabus,  andgaveorrler 
to  take  down  about  200  pictures  within 
eight  days.”  The  stallwork,  with  tie 
numerous  saints  of  the  Hopton  chantry, 
doubtless  escaped  iD  this  miserable  bavoc 
through  the  presence  at  Blythburgh  of 
influential  descendants  of  the  toil'- 


influential  descendants  w  me 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hopton 
Chantry  and  in  several  other  window 
of  both  aisles  are  fragments  of 
coloured  glass,  chiefly  heraldic,  but 
some  full  figures,  notably  of  St.  b 
in  the  upper  tracery. 

The  roofs  of  Holy  Trinity.  Blythoinj 
must  have  originally  formed  one  oi 
chief  glories.  The  lean-to  roofs  oi  t 
aisles  were  put  into  good  order  dun 
the  1882-4  restoration,  and  are  n 
destitute  of  any  colouring.  They  W 

some  stood  tracery  in  the  spandres 


some  good  tracery  m  °ru  • 
corbels,  but  very  little,  we  helm 
nri rrinfll.  The  nave  and  chancel  roof 
continuous  level. 


at 


November  ii,  1905.] 
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presented  a  singularly  beautiful  and  har¬ 
monious  scheme  of  colouring:  indeed, 
they  are  beautiful  now  in  all  their  decay 
and  patching.  The  particular  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Suffolk  church  roofs  of  the 
XVth  century  is  that  they  were  high- 
pitched,  even  when  rising  from  clearstory 
'vails,  as  at  Southwold  ;  but  Blythburgh 
is  an  exception,  having  a  nearly  flat  roof, 
supported*  by  10  great  tie-beams.  This 
roof,  running  in  an  unbroken  length 
from  the  tower  to  the  east  wall,  consists 
of  nine  bays,  with  an  extra  half  bay  at  the 
east  end.  Each  bay  is  divided  up,  after 
the  usual  plan  of  these  low-pitched  roofs, 
hv  ten  plain  rafters,  with  a  moulded 
ridgebeam  and  longitudinal  purlins. 
The  beauty  of  the  roof  arises  from  the 
general  skill  of  the  artist-painter,  and 
from  the  introduction  of  large  well- 
carved  angels  with  brilliantly  painted 
and  gilded  outspread  wings,  holding 
shields  of  arms.  Two  of  these  angels 
arc  introduced,  on  each  side  (east  and 
vest)  of  elaborately  carved  circular 
tosses,  at  each  junction  of  the  ridge  with 
the  tie-beams.  The  scheme  of  the  general 
painting  is  as  follows  : — Firstly,  all  the 
woodwork  was  painted  pure  white ; 
secondly,  the  panelling  or  boarding 
between  the  rafters  was  painted  in  sets 
of  three— red,  grey,  and  white — repeated 
the  whole  length  ;  thirdly,  the  principal 
timbers  were  decorated  with  wavy  lines 
of  red,  brown,  and  green;  and  fourthly, 
the  spaces  between  the  rafters  were 
painted  alternately  in  the  upper  and  lower 
compartments  of  each  bay  with  red  IHC’s, 
with  red  and  green  flotations,  and  with 
green  heart-shaped  flowers  containing  the 
red  monogram  letter  for  Christus.  Other 
shields  of  arms  were  fixed  at  the  junctions 
of  the  purlins  and  principal  timbers. 
There  has  been  much  grievous  decay  of 
this  once  fine  roof,  and  a  chest  full 
of  fallen  fragments,  including  a  large 
angel,  lias  been  preserved  through  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Hatcher,  for  some  years  the 
faithful  custodian  of  the  church.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  fragments  will 
some  day  be  restored  to  their  original 
position,  and  steps  taken  to  preserve  the 
r°of  from  further  decay  ;  hut  to  attempt 
any  general  repainting  of  this  roof  would 
simply  mean  the  destruction  of  this 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  skill  in  colour 
possessed  by  our  East  Anglian  forefathers. 

G.  E.  Fox  fortunately  made  some 
accurate  and  beautiful  drawings  of  this 
nave  roof  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
oefore  the  process  of  decay  had  gone  so 
w  as  at  present.  These  drawings  were 
exhibited  at  the  recent  Church  History 
Exhibition  at  St.  Albans. 

I  (her  a  screen  of  the  vestry  recently 
formed  in  the  old.  Lady  Chapel  stands 

■  quaint  wooden  figure  of  a  XVth 
century  Jaci  0>  Clock,  which  now, 
•v  "le  pulling  of  a  string,  strikes  a  bell 
?  .slgnaT  the  clergyman  entering  the 
c“01r-  There  is  another  more  famous 
example  at  Southwold  church.  These 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  only  two 
^mples  left  of  such  figures  in  our 

■  arches ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  a  third 
De’ ln  good  preservation,  can  he  seen 
?  W  of  the  fine  rood-screen  of  the 
RUul  ^nehead,  Somerset.  This 

mburgh  figure  used  to  be  attached  to 
e  Qial  of  a  clock  at  the  west  end  of  the 
'^er  the  tower,  the  chimes  of 
ca  were  broken  in  the  storm  of  1577. 


In  1808  the  small  bell  on  which  it  used  to 
strike  was  still  in  position,  and  bore  the 
inscription — Set  Petre  salva  me. 

The  exceptional  wealth  of  old  wood¬ 
work  in  this  church  is  one  of  its  great 
attractions.  One  piece  of  church  furni¬ 
ture,  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  XVth 
century  church,  is  the  double  wooden 
lectern  of  simple  good  design.  It  is 
somewhat  dilapidated,  but  sufficiently 
substantial  to  he  used  for  the  reading  of 
the  Lessons ;  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  “  restore  ”  it. 
This  lectern,  being  double,  could  not 
have  been  a  Gospel  lectern  for  use  in  the 
Mass  ;  it  must  have  been  a  choir  lectern 
to  hold  the  large  books  for  antiphonal 
singing.  Interesting  as  this  lectern  is — 
it  was  engraved  in  Suckling’s  History 
of  Suffolk ,  and  has  appeared  in  other 
books — it  is  not  so  unique  or  exceptional 
as  is  generally  represented.  There  is 
another  double  wooden  lectern  in  East 
Anglia  of  XVth  century  date,  in  better 
preservation  and  of  decidedly  superior 
design — we  allude  to  the  one  in  the 
church  of  Shipdham,  Norfolk.  The 
Shipdham  example  is,  however,  of  some¬ 
what  later  date,  being  probably  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Blythburgh  is  also  fortunate,'  amidst 
all  its  decay,  in  having  preserved  another 
interesting  piece  of  church  furniture 
also  coeval  with  the  present  church,  in 
the  shape  of  a  substantial  tall  alms  box, 
constructed  to  stand  against  a.  wall,  with 
three  traceried  panels  in  front;  both 
wood  and  iron  work  are  in  fairly  good 
condition.  This  box,  like  the  lectern,  has 
been  several  times  engraved. 

The  screens  that  run  across  the  church, 
both  nave  and  aisles,  where  the  rood- 
loft  used  to  be,  now  present  a  fairly 
perfect  (though  not  over-restored) 


Sloth. 
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appearance ;  but  they  have  of  late  years 
undergone  much  rearrangement  and 
patching,  part  of  the  rich  screens  of 
the  north  chapel  having  been  moved  to 
help  to  fill  up.  When  we  look  at  the 
lithographic  plate  in  Suckling’s  book 
(1848)  of  the  then  original  arrangement 
of  the  fittings  of  the  Hopton  chantry, 
showing  its  west  and  south  screens  and 
the  effectively-designed  returned  stalls 
in  their  due  position,  it  certainly  seems 
a  thousand  pities  that  they  should  ever 
have  been  dragged  up  and  made  to  serve 
as  choir  stalls  for  the  centre  part  of  the 
church.  The  details  of  the  carving  and 
of  the  rather  roughly-executed  series  of 
saints  (ten  of  which  faced  each  other, 
and  eight  looked  east  in  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment)  were  suitable  enough  for  the  more 
confined  space  of  the  chantry,  but  look 
meagre  in  their  present  extended  position. 

A  school  was  for  a  long  time  held  in  the 
old  Hopton  chantry.  The  stalls  were 
used  as  school  desks,  and  the  holes  cut 
in  the  bookboards  for  the  inkpots  are 
still  to  be  noticed.  The  small  wooden 
figures  that  now  form  continuous  lines 
in  front  of  the  stalls  are  accompanied 
by  emblems ;  these  emblems  are  muti¬ 
lated  in  places,  and  scarcely  sufficiently 
definite  in  one  or  two  cases  to  make  the 
identification  certain  ;  but  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  names  of  those  repre¬ 
sented  On  the  south  side,  beginning 
at  the  east  end — (1)  St.  Luke,  with 
doctor’s  cap  and  book ;  (2)  St.  Andrew, 
with  his  cross  ;  (3)  St.  Philip,  with  the 
waves  ;  (4)  St.  Bartholomew,  with  flaying 
knife ;  (5)  St.  Matthias,  with  axe  and  book ; 
(6)  St.  Joseph,  with  adze;  (7)  St.  John 
Baptist,  with  Agnus  Dei  on  book  ;  (8)  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  with  serpent  coming 
out  of  the  chalice;  and  (9)  St.  Stephen, 
with  stones.  On  the  north  side  are 
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(1)  St.  Thomas,  with  staff  ;  (2)  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  with  purse  and  book  ;  (3)  St.  James 
the  Less,  with  fuller’s  club ;  (4)  St. 
Jude,  with  boat ;  (5)  St.  James  the  Great, 
with  staff  and  book  ;  (6)  St.  Paul,  with 
sword ;  (7)  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys ;  (8) 
Our  Lord,  with  orbs  mundi  in  left  hand 
and  the  right  raised  in  blessing  ;  and  (9) 
St.  Etheldreda.  On  the  ends  of  these 
stalls  are  the  arms  of  Swillington  quarter¬ 
ing  Roos,  which  bearings  John  Hopton, 
the  founder  of  the  chantry,  added  to  his 
paternal  shield  in  the  right  of  his  mother. 

The  most  interesting  and  exceptional 
of  all  the  old  woodwork  in  Blythburgh 
church  is  the  array  of  old  oak  seats  in 
the  nave,  which  are  coeval  with  the 
present  church.  The  finials  of  many 
of  the  bench  ends  are  most  remarkable, 
and  consist  of  human  figures,  many  of  a 
somewhat  grotesque  though  speaking 
character.  A  set  of  seven  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  intended  to  represent  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins ;  they  are  boldly 
conceived,  and  represented  with  some 
skill  and  ingenuity.  One  of  them  has 
been  sawn  off  at  some  comparatively 
recent  period,  probably  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  deadly  sins  with  too 
much  realism.  We  give  illustrations  of 
two  of  those  remaining.  The  set  of  The 
Seasons,  though  a  more  attractive  subject, 
is  less  original.  These  old  oak  seats 
-were  originally  backless. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  Jacobean  pulpit 
in  the  nave,  which  used  •  to  have  a  fine 
sounding-board. 

As  to  monuments,  this  church  used 
to  be  rich  in  brasses.  The  matrices,  or 
indents,  of  twenty-one  such  figures  and 
inscriptions  were  noted  here  in  1823 ; 
sixteen  were  counted  during  a  recent 
visit. 

In  the  old  traditionary  history  of 
Blythburgh,  Anna,  King*  of  the  East 
Angles,  whose  daughters  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  founding  of  religious  houses, 
fought  for  many  years  against  Penda, 
the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  battle  at  Bulchamp  in  this 
parish,  together  with  his  son  Ferminus, 
in  the  year  654.  They  were  buried  in 
the  old  Saxon  church  of  Blythburgh, 
but  their  bones  were  afterwards  removed 
to  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  A  plain  table 
tomb  in  the  north  aisle  used  to  be  pointed 
out  as  the  sepulchre  of  Prince  Ferminus  ; 
but  it  is  really  of  XV th  century  date, 
and  used  to  bear  a  brass  effigy ;  it  prob¬ 
ably  commemorates  the  last  of  the 
Swillingtons  who  was  lord  of  this  manor 
temp.  Henry  IV.  Between  the  chancel 
and  the  Hopton  chantry  is  a  handsome 
arched  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble,  also  of 
XVth  century  date.  This  used  to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  King  Anna, 
but  it  is  known  to  be-  the  monument  of 
Sir  John  Hopton,  the  founder  of  the 
chantry,  who  died  in  1489. 

This  church — a  very  costly  one  to 
maintain  and  with  a  miserably  small 
endowment — was  for  a  long  period 
shamefully  neglected.  In  1785  some 
useful  work  was  done,  for  the  water 
spoutings  on  the  north  side  have  heads 
bearing  that  date.  A  considerable  work 
of:  useful  restoration  and  repair  was 
carried  out  in  1882-4,  under  the  direction 
of  Street.  A  great  gale  in  March, 
nine  years  ago,  carried  off  one  of  the 
large  angel  pinnacles  from  the  porch 
and  did  much  damage.  Soon  after  that 
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the  beautiful  porch  showed  signs  of 
collapse  and  had  to  be  shored  up  with 
timbers.  A  much-needed  further  scheme 
of  repair  is  now  about  to  be  set  on  foot, 
on  sound  lines,  which  is  eminently  worthy 
of  the  support  of  archmologists  and  lovers 
of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 


NOTES. 


The  Sir  W.  Richmond  writes 
Goveandnent  a  trenchant  letter  in  Thurs- 
Archseoiogy.  day’s  Times  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  Government,  un¬ 
like  any  other  civilised  Government  in 
the  world,  leaves  great  archaeological 
explorations,  like  those  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Evans  in  Crete,  without  the  slightest 
offer  of  assistance  from  public  funds. 
He  puts  the  question — 

“  Has  any  Government  a  right  to  ignore  the 
progress  (by  not  giving  to  its  pioneers  out  of  a 
revenue,  anyhow,  something)  of  knowledge  of 
times,  in  date  long  past,  but  which,  by  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  self-sacrifice  of  a 
single  man,  is  being  unearthed  ?  ” 

Sir  W.  Richmond’s  protest  is  emphasised 
by  a  study  of  the  list  of  Birthday 
Honours  published  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Times ,  in  which  art,  archmology,  and 
literature  are  absolutely  ignored. 


The  The  deputation  to  the  Prime 
Pri™aMiffter  Minister  in  regard  to  the 
unemployed,  unemployed  persons  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  on  Monday  last, 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  Act  passed 
by  the  Government  last  session.  That 
Act  has  been  regarded  popularly  as 
recognising  the  principle  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  find  employment  for  workmen 
in  want  of  employment.  We  must  say 
that  the  Government  can  hardly  com¬ 
plain  of  the  impression,  for  the  real 
basis  of  the  Act  was  to  give  work  under 
public  control  at  private  expense.  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  demands 
careful  consideration.  No  workman  out 
of  employment  need  starve,  for  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  is  always  to 
be  obtained  in  proper  cases.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  Act  of  last  session 
recognises  relief  other  than  that  of  the 
poor  law  ;  in  other  words,  help  to  those 
who  are  not  actually  so  destitute  as  to 
be  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  question 
must  be  carefully  worked  out,  so  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the  matter  of 
poor  relief  there  shall  be  no  indiscriminate 
relief,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  no  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  of  thrift.  As  we 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  in¬ 
competent  and  careless  workmen  must 
not  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  capable 
and  thrifty  men. 


As  stated  in  the  annual 
C<Tramways0.Cl1  address  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council, 
negotiations  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  with  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  for 
the  surrender  of  their  lease,  but  we  fear 
that  the  cost  of  the  premature  deter¬ 
mination  must  be  regarded  as  a  dead 
loss  to  the  ratepayers.  In  stating  the 
total  cost  of  electrifying  the  northern 
system  at  something  between  four  and 
five  millions,  the  Chairman  thought 
the  public  might  feel  assured  of  satis¬ 
factory  financial  results ;  a  hopeful  fore¬ 
cast  of  somewhat  dubious  character.  As 


tran8formaSmI'ea^  u%  «f  %  . 

; 

connexion  with  the  smut,  1 
Kingsway.  We Z  by t"  *  ■ 

last  week’s  meeting  that  °f  :  - 

Committee  propose  that  VoA  fe  g 

commenced  immediately  u«  rt,1*  * 
tnfication  of  the  fir/ . ^  l“e  e*ec’  I  1 
lines,  22*  miles  : 

outlay  oi  803,6001..  which  how"*"1  ’ 

not  inclusive  of  all  charges.'  »  j 
* 

Mston,  Stoke  Newingta  ’w? 

and  Poplar,  and  by  dealiTS?  . 

portion  of  the  lines  first  it, a  •< 

able  to  run  services  with  a  I  H 

interference  with  the  service,  IS  ft 

routes.  It  is  distinctly  to  the, C  * 

of  the  metropolis  that  the  [wl  - 
Counoil  system  of  tramways  shou,d  hi  1 
Thf  only  thing,, •> 
are  that  the  value  of  money  seems  to  be  F 
a  minor  consideration,  and  that  (tie  M 
Kingsway  subway  has  been  ft 
contrived  so  that  the  head* 
insufficient  to  admit  the  standard  rlonllc.  > 
decked  cars  of  the  Council.  This  tj|  I*1 
result  ill  serious  inconvenience*, i,„. 
spontme  communication  is  sanctioned 
or  ill  heavy  expenditure  for  nw *  ft 
stock  of  the  single-deck  type. 

- .  [  llotte 

Traction  Traffic  4  he  case  of  The  Mayor, etc,  dllf- 

of  Chichester  n.  Foster  .„•  i 
furnish  food  for  thought-  W 
to  Corporations  which  are  anxious  F( 
nowadays  _  to  multiply  their  duties  ■ 
and  functions.  The  Corporation  were 
the  owners  of  the  water  system  of 
Chichester,  and,  of  course,  also  tie  road 
authorities,  and  they  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendant  in  respect  of 
damage  to  their  water  mains  kv  a 
traction  engine.  There  was  no  Defence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  either 
the  construction  or  use  of  this  traction 
engine,  the  weight  of  which,  some  ten 
tons,  was  the  cause  of  the  damage. 

The  water  mains  had  been  laid  some 
thirty  years  ago;  their  condition  was 
good,  blit  they  were  not  laid  in  the  manner 
adopted  at  the  present  time,  being  cast 
in  such  a  manner  that  at  one  sided  tie 
elliptical  tube  the  metal  was  thinner  tkan 
at  the  other,  and  they  were  laid  ?)  in. 
below  the  crown  of  the  road,  without 
cement  or  other  special  preparation. 

The  County  Court  judge  had  found  that 
the  road  was  sufficiently  maintained  for 
the  ordinary  traffic  to  be  expected  in 
the  district,  and  upon  this  finding 
of  fact  the  Divisional  Court  upheld  Its 
judgment,  and  the  Corporation,  there¬ 
fore,  recovered  from  the  defendant  the 
damages  they  had  sustained.  This  case 
turned  on  the  finding  of  fact  above 
stated,  but  in  the  case  of  Attorney- 
General  v.  Scott,  upon  which  we  com¬ 
mented  in  our  issue  of  July  1°>  “is  tac 
was  found  the  other  way.  In  the  case 
under  discussion  it  is  to  be  observe 
that  the  County  Court  judge  had  seemed 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  authori¬ 
ties  need  not  reconstruct  their  nj 
system  in  order  to  sustain  the  except^ 
pressure  of  these  locomotives  ■  wW 

L  said, had  only 

common,  but  it  is  notea  .  . 

long  ago  as  1865  the  Legislation 
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the  Locomotives  Act,  1865,  contemplated 
these  engines  weighing  fourteen  tons, 
and  the  Divisional  Court  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the  road 
authorities  to  keep  the  roads  up-to-date. 
The  owners  of  traction  engines  still  use 
them  to  a  certain  extent  at  their  own 
risk,  that  is  to  say,  the  later  legislation 
has  left  unrepealed  the  provisions  of 
the  earlier  Acts  reserving  the  right  of 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals  to 
take  proceedings  when  a  nuisance  has 
been  created  by  the  use  of  locomotives, 
but  as  their  use  becomes  more  customary 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  prove 
a  nuisance. 


taM  m  In  the  case  of  London  County 
Adva  ce  of  Council  v.  Schewzik  a  point 
BnUding  Line.  Q|  importance  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  has  been 
decided,  dealing  with  a  question  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  doubt,  and 
which  was  referred  to  in  our  Note  on 
the  case  of  London  County  Council  v. 
Illuminated  Advertisements  Company 
(May  21,  1904).  Over  the  door  of  a 
building  in  Stepney,  known  as  the 
Russian  Vapour  Baths,  was  erected  an 
iron  framework,  projecting  4  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  building,  covered  with  zinc  and 
with  leaded  glass  in  the  front  and  sides 
with  letters  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
building.  This  was  fixed  to  the  building 
11  ft.  above  the  pavement  by  bolts  at 
the  bottom  and  two  stay-rods  at  the 
top,  which  stay-rods  went  right  through 
the  wall.  It  pro  j  ected  beyond  the  general 
building  line.  The  question  was  whether 
this  constituted  “  a  structure  ”  or  “  pro¬ 
jection  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  and  the  Court 
decided  that  it  did  not.  As  in  the 
case  of  London  County  Council  v. 
Illuminated  Advertisements  Company, 
the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
the  question  of  fact  this  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  section  22,  subsect. 
1)  °f  the  London  Building  Act,  which 
provides  “  No  building  or  structure  shall 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Council  be  erected  beyond  the  general 
hue  of  buildings  in  any  street  ”  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  information  was  also  laid 
"oder  section  73,  subsect.  8,  which  pro¬ 
vides 


Except  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  this 
hod  in  the  case  of  shop  fronts  and  projecting 
ind  ani^  w‘t^1  exception  of  water  pipes 
then  appurtenances,  copings,  string  courses, 
ias,  window  dressings,  and  other  like  architec- 
8  decorations,  no  projection  shall  extend 
yond  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  any  street, 
cept  with  the  permission  of  the  Council  after 
"“suiting  the  local  authority.” 

jMhe  Illuminated  Advertisements  case 
!"f  section  was  not  included  in  the 
formation,  but  the  Court  intimated 
at  had  it  been  before  them  they  would 
'e  Alined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
future  then  in  question  was  a  “  pro- 
Jection  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  had  the  point  not  otherwise  been 
ecicled  in  a  former  case  by  a  Court  of 
^current  jurisdiction.  The  case  thus 
wred  to  is  Hall  v.  London  County 
uncil,  in  which  this  section  was  con- 
f®.  as  aPplying  only  to  projections 
ug  part  of  the  building  itself,  and 
1  applicable-  to  lamps,  signs  or  struc- 
^hanging  the  public  way,  as  to 
to  A  ^  action  164,  power  is  given 
TL  P  ,a^h°rities  to  make  by-laws, 
majority  of  the  judges  who  have 


decided  the  last  two  cases  have  expressed 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  Hall 
v.  London  County  Council  has  been 
rightly  decided,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  intimated  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  might  well  be  sought  on 
the  question. 


The  A  REMARKABLE  fire,  due  to 
inecomhiii!  the  ignition  of  petrol— the 
spirit  used  for  motor  vehicles 
—formed  the  subject  of  a  Coroner’s 
inquest,  held  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Waldo,  J.P., 
under  the  City  of  London  Fire  Inquests 
Act.  The  occurrence  is  of  direct  interest 
to  our  readers,  because  of  the  danger  to 
buildings  which  is  threatened  by  the 
transport  through  crowded  streets  of 
material,  characterised  by  Captain 
Thomson,  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives, 
as  being  “  more  dangerous  than  gun¬ 
powder.”  In  the  case  to  which  we 
refer,  the  flames  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  burning  spirit  ran 
along  the  street,  and  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ings  had  to  be  protected  by  tarpaulins. 
Notwithstanding  some  extraordinary  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  tail  lamp  on  the  steam 
lorry  employed,  we  fully  agree  with  the 
jury  that  the  fire  was  due  to  an  improper 
light  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  the  spirit  could  not  have  obtained 
access  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp  if  the 
storage  cans  had  been  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  Suggestions  were  made  by  some 
witnesses  that  the  boiler  fire  could  not 
ignite  the  spirit  in  case  of  leakage.  This 
position  is  obviously  untenable.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
attempt  the  transport  of  explosives  in 
any  vehicle  containing  a  fire,  and  equally 
absurd  to  do  so  at  hours  when  the  use  of 
a  lighted  lamp  becomes  necessary.  Owing 
to  a  technical  point,  the  spirit  does  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Acts,  an  omission  that  ought  to  be 
rectified  without  delay. 


Lighting  The  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Railway  Company  have  recently  com- 

stations.  pieteq  the  fitting  of  Broad- 
street  railway  station  (North  London 
Kailway)  with  a  new  gas  installation  on 
the  incandescent  system.  Gas  advocates 
are  jubilant  over  the  substantial  economy 
which  has  been  effected  at  the  Victoria 
station  of  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  incandescent  gas  lighting  for 
electric  lighting,  and  are  vigorously 
advertising  the  success  of  the  Victoria 
installation.  Of  late  years  most  railway 
directors  have  found  it  necessary  to 
observe  the  strictest  economy  to  ensure 
that  even  a  moderate  dividend  shall  be 
paid  to  the  shareholders ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  fact  that 
the  lighting  of  railway  stations  can  be 
effected  sufficiently  well  for  all  business 
purposes  with  incandescent  gaslight,  at 
a  very  low  cost  is-  inducing  them  to 
adopt  gas  rather  than  electricity  as  an 
illuminant.  .  So  far  as  the  lighting  of 
Broad-street  station  is  concerned,  we 
admit  that  the  lighting  is  now  much 
better  than  it  was  when  luminous  flames 
were  in  use,  but  we  do  not  care  for  the 
clear  glass  shades,  which  do  not  protect 
the  eye  from  the  glare  of  the  -mantle. 
Those  forms  of  lamp  which  conceal  the 
mantle  and  diffuse  the  light,  such  as  the 


spherical  “  Humphrey  ”  gas  lamp,  are 
far  more  pleasing  and  effective.  A  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  light  is  lost,  hut  the 
protection  from  eye  irritation  more  tlian 
compensates  for  that.  Many  lighting 
experts,  both  electricians  and  gas 
engineers,  appear  to  mistake  bedazzle- 
ment  for  illumination. 


One  of  the  most  important 
Christchurch.6’  samples  of  concrete-steel 
construction  hitherto  com? 
pleted  in  this  country  is  afforded  by  the 
new  bridge  over  the  Stour,  replacing 
a  timber  structure,  which  was  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  electric  tramway 
system  recently  established  between 
Bournemouth  and  Christchurch.  The 
structure  would  more  appropriately  be 
termed  a  viaduct,  as  it  crosses  the  river 
by  a  series  of  nine  principal  arches,  the 
longest  having  a  span  of  41  ft.,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  bridge  being  350  ft. 
The  whole  of  the  work  is  executed  in 
concrete-steel  on  the  Hennebique  system, 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Mouchel,  of  Westminster,  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lacey,  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth.  The  river  piers  between  the 
arch  ribs  consist  of  isolated  columns,  of 
square  cross-section,  connected  at  th,e 
top  by  transverse  ribs,  and  the  arch 
ribs  are  surmounted  by  spandrel  walls  in 
which  openings  are  formed  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  weight,  at  the  same 
time, giving  an  appearance  of  lightness  to 
the  entire  structure.  The  road  plat¬ 
form,  which  receives  support  along  the 
centre  line  from  the  intermediate  columns, 
is  carried  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
girders,  and  affords  ample  space  for  two 
lines  of  tramway  track.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  may  seem  that  the  construction  is 
somewhat  too  light  for  heavy  traffic,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  proportions 
and  disposition  of  the  reinforcement 
are  such  as  to  provide  fully  for  all  strains 
likely  to  be  encountered.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  bridges  thus  constructed 
can  hardly  equal  in  picturesque  character 
some  of  the  timber  ones  which  they 
would  replace  ;  but  they  may  be  designed 
so  as  to  have  an  esthetic  quality  of  their 
own. 


sir  John  Cass's  The  trustees  of  Sir  John 
FoUandti0n’  Cass’s  Foundation  have 
“Wren’s  House,”  resolved  to  sell  the  freehold 
Botoiph-iane.  pr0perty,  No.  32,  Botolph- 
lane,  and  No.  10,  Love-lane,  which  has 
latterly  served  as  the  Billingsgate*  Tower, 
Dowgate,  Bridge,  and  Candlewick  Ward 
Schools.  The  XVIIth  century  house, 
of  which  the  large  paved  forecourt  is 
filtered  through  Fenn’s  gateway  in 
■Botolph-laue,  Eastcheap,  is  one  of  tjie 
four  or  five  in  London  which,  it  is  said, 
were  inhabited  by  Wren  when  occupied 
in  rebuilding  churches  and  other  edifices 
after  the  Great  Fire.  As  we  published  in 
our  number  of  May  28  last  year  a 
drawing  of  the  house,  with  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  its  history  and  structure,. we  need 
say  here  only  that  it  presents  many 
features  of  uncommon  interest  as  an 
example  of  a  residence  in  the  City  in 
olden  times.  The  charity  was  founded 
under  the  testamentary  dispositions  of 
Sir  John  Cass,  alderman  of  Portsoken 
Ward,  who  died  in.  1718.  In  1S93-4  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  made  a  scheme 
for  the  allocation  of  the  endowment 
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funds,  which  had  so  increased  in 
value  as  to  yield  a  yearly  income  of 
6,500?.,  which  it  is  calculated  will  ulti¬ 
mately  amount  to  nearly  30,000?.  as 
the  leases  expire.  One  part  of  the 
Commissioners’  scheme  provided  for  the 
establishment  in  Aldgate  of  a  Technical 
Day  School  and  Institute,  which  was 
opened,  in  Jewry-street,  in  July,  1902, 
and  it  was  afterwards  arranged  that  the 
Ward  schools  we  speak  of  should  be 
removed  to  the  new  buildings  in  Jewry- 
street,  for  which  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey’s 
designs  were  chosen  in  a  limited 
competition. 

The  monument  to  Glad- 
TMo££Sr  stone,  unveiled  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  junction  of  the 
Strand  and  Aldwych,  is  a  fine  work  as  a 
general  conception.  It  consists  of  a 
podium  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
massive  stele  bearing  the  figure  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  gowned,  and  with  a  fine  expression 
of  energy  in  the  head.  At  the  four 
angles  of  the  pedestal  are  grouped  life- 
size  symbolical  figures,  representing 
respectively  Brotherhood,  Education, 
Aspiration,  and  Courage.  Brotherhood, 
represented  by  a  woman  with  two  small 
boys,  was,  if  we  remember  right,  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Academy :  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  four  ;  Aspiration,  a  seated 
figure  gazing  upwards,  is  fine  also ; 
Courage,  a  woman  preparing  to  behead  a 
snake  with  a  scimitar,  is  a  little  too 
violent  in  action  for  the  situation,  and 
moreover  the  intended  act  is  one  that 
one  can  hardly  imagine  carried  out  in  a 
seated  position  ;  it  almost  implies  spring¬ 
ing  to  the  feet.  The  angle  groups  seem 
to  us  to  want  a  little  closer  connexion 
with  the  centre,  which  might  have  been 
obtained  by  a  modification  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment ;  as  a  composition, 
the  four  figures  do  not  blend  sufficiently 
with  the  whole  mass.  The  architectural 
details  are  correct  but  commonplace ; 
whether  they  are  the  sculptor’s,  or 
whether  any  architect  has  had  a  hand  in 
it,  we  are  not  aware.  But  something 
better  than  this  might  have  been  done 
with  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
work. 


The  small  but  select  exhi- 
MKXiST's  bition  of  works  of  old 
masters  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s 
gallery  (the  eleventh  annual  exhibition 
held  on  behalf  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution)  includes  as  its 
central  and  most  important  work  the 
beautiful  “  Yenus  and  Cupid  ”  by 
Velasquez,  originally  painted  for  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  and  which  at  a 
later  date  came  into  the  possession  of  j 
that  too  notorious  person  Godov,  who 
was  called  the  “  Prince  of  the  Peace  ” 
(not,  we  think,  “  Prince  of  Peace,”  as : 
stated  in  the  catalogue)  and  earned  a 
contemptuous  reference  in  the  First 
Ganto  of  “  Childe  Harold.”  The  picture, 
showing  a  splendidly  modelled  nude  j 
figure  reclined,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  on  a  blue-green  drapery, 
and  looking  at  the  reflection  of  her  own 
face  in  a  mirror  held  up  by  a  Cupid,  j 
is  of  special  value  not  only  for  its  artistic  j 
power  but  for  the  fact  that  a  picture  of| 
this  ideal  class  by.  Velasquez  is  a  rarity,  j 
Both  Sir  Martin  Conway  and  Mr.  Storey,  i 
in  letters  to  the  Times ,  urge  strongly  that 1 
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this  picture  should  be  secured  for  the 
National  Gallery,  a,nd  we  wish  it  might  be, 
but  have  little  hope  of  it.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  two  portrait  groups  of  children 
by  Reynolds  and  Romney  respectively— 
the  former  a  well-known  picture.  Among 
the  other  works  exhibited  are  a  fine 
portrait  by  Nattier  ;  three  by  Largilliere, 
hard  in  style  as  compared  with  Nattier, 
but  the  half  length  of  the  Comte  de 
Richebourg  is  a  powerful  thing ;  a 
large  wooded  landscape  by  Crome 
(like  another  we  mentioned  last  week, 
strongly  recalling  Troyon) ;  a  very  fine 
Mori  and,  “  The  Benevolent  Sportsman,” 
noticeable  for  the  composition  of  figures 
and  landscape  (the  other  Morland  which 
hangs  as  a  pendant  is  not  equal  to  this 
one)  ;  Romney’s  rather  academic  full- 
length  of  Mrs.  Scott  Jackson,  and 
Lawrence’s  theatrical  but  very  effective 
portrait  of  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
in  a  white  dress  with  the  high  waist  of 
the  period,  partially  draped  with  a 
red-lined  cloak.  There  are  other  fine 
works  in  the  collection. 


Th0  At  the  Leicester  Galleries 
Leicester  a  three-fold  exhibition  was 
Galleries.  0peneq  to  private  view  on 
Saturday  last.  One  room  is  occupied 
by  83  sketches  and  studies  in  water¬ 
colour  by  the  great  and  veteran  French 
landscape-painter,  M.  Harpignies,  now 
aged  86,  and  painting  as  finely  as 
ever.  Any  collection  of  sketches  and 
studies  by  such  an  artist  would  be 
of  interest,  but  we  must  dissent  entirely 
(if  only  on  the  principle  that  “  good  wine 
needs  no  bush”)  from  the  statement  in 
the  preface  to  the  catalogue  that  “  no 
assemblage  of  his  work  in  oils  could 
reveal  so  intimately  the  power  and 
individuality  of  the  painter  ”  ;  an  absurd 
exaggeration  to  make  in  favour  of  a 
collection  much  of  which  consists  of 
slight  and  rapid  studies  of  landscape 
composition ;  and  this  habit  of  prefacing 
catalogues  of  exhibitions  with  a  kind  of 
literary  puff  is  irritating  to  the  visitor, 
and  more  likely  to  repel  than  to  enlist 
his  sympathies.  Why  cannot  we  be  left 
to  form  our  own  judgment,  instead  of 
having  that  of  some  one  we  do  not  know 
thrust  upon  us  %  And  why  are  we 
to  have  it  explained  to  us  that  M. 
Harpignies  is  no  follower  of  Corot  % 
Who,  with  any  perception  of  style, 
ever  supposed  he  was  %  The  real  interest 
of  the  present  collection  is  as  a  series  of 
studies  and  memoranda  for  landscape 
composition.  Many  of  them  are  studies 
of  composition  only,  merely  heightened 
by  a  little  colour  here  and  there  ;  others, 
such  as  “  Effet  d’Orage  ”  (28)  and  “  La 
Loire  en  avant  de  St.  Maurice  ”  (39) 
are  powerful  and  remarkable  records  of 
colour  and  light  effect.  Among  those 
specially  remarkable  and  interesting  as 
composition  may  be  mentioned  Nos.  16  ; 
29  ;  52,  where  the  rounded  mass  of  trees 
contrasts  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
land ;  55,  “  Chateau  de  Clisson  and 
Bridge  ”  ;  66,  “  Souvenir  de  l’Isle  St. 
Honorat,”  a  curious  tangle  of  windblown 
tree-gtems,  almost  Japanese  in  feeling; 
and  74,  “  Souvenir  d’ Auvergne,”  a  dark 
mass  of  forest  country  treated  with  very 
powerful  effect.  Of  Mr.  Arthur  Bur- 
rington’s  watercolour  drawings,  in  another 
room,  those  we  like  best  are  the  few 
which  deal  with  stretches  of  country, 
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such  as  “  0n  RVp  M.  r. 
the  flQyfr-garden  scenes'  ; 

winch  form  the  majoritv  Sf tKpmi> 
are  rather  superficial 

tion.  The  third  element ft,"?'®* 

Galleries  is  a  small  exhihifitkeIf’t®*t 
smith’s  work  by  ftij  J  *' siltt" 
vitch,  in  the  ceitre  oi  the  S”'?*' 
room.  For  the  large,  obi 
spoons,  etc.,  made  up  as  i  i  ZT  . *■ 
natural  forms  of  leaves  J L°"U' 
approbation ;  they  are  *  ™w  * 
sense  absolutely '  wrons  n  ®8tl‘?it 

works-broocheskndlJiT11" 

and  leaf  forms  treated 
pretty,  and  natural  foliage  Cl' 

be  more  suitably  used  in  small  * 
of  mere  ornament. 


The  Goupil 


The  autumn 
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GaUery.  the  Goupil  Gallery  contaiuj. 


in  the  outer  toon  , 
good  collection  of  oil  paintings,  km, 
these  IS  a  landsimno  kn-  ir.  tv  9 


is  a  landscape  by  Mr 
Priestman,  “Floods  in  Suffolk  “ir, 
exceptionally  fine  quality  of  colour  U 
Le  bidaner  s  “  a - ‘  1  ~ 


Le  Sidaner’s  “  Summer  in  the  Garden"  « 
(3)  is  a  relief  from  his  usual  programme  of  -  - 
buildings  seen  through  a  mist  and  bas » 
real  look  of  sunshine ;  unlike  M.  tot* 
Sunny  Afternoon”  (*),  ,  J, 
little  landscape,  but  “  sunny”  isjiaAt  '  .1 
it  is  not.  Among  others  are  several  *■ 
good  works  by  M.  Jose  Weiss,  of  *1  t 
“  Trees  by  the  Seine  ”  (10)  is  the  finest  • 
an  example  of  Cazin  (16) ;  a  fine  sketch  ,ji 
by  M.  Harpignies  (19);  M.  Le  Sidaner's  m 
La  Rue  Royale,”  one  of  his  usual  type 
of  twilight  effects  in  a  street,  anJ'his  ‘^5 
unusual  sea-piece,  “Entering  the 
Harbour  ”  (23),  which  has  fine  qualities, 
of  light  aod  colour.  In  the  inner  room 
is  a  collection  of  works  in  oil,  water-colour, 
and  black  and  white,  hy  Mr.  J.  \\, 
Cossaar,  one  of  the  younger  artists  of 
the  modern  Dutch  School.  He  treats 
architectural  subjects  a  good  deal;  his- 
two  water-colour  drawings  from  Sear- 
borough  Castle  (34  and  39)  are  very 
powerful  in  effect,  but  wanting  in  tenure 
and  colour ;  they  are  more  Ee  brown 
monochrome  drawings  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  an  effect  of  mass  and 
shadow.  The  same  with  the  large  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  in  dock,  “  The  ffmdh” 

(36) ;  the  general  drawing  of  the  ship  is 
gocd,  but  the  whole  thing  is  too  deficient 
in  substance.  The  barge  in  "On  the 
Amstel  ”  (29),  a  monochrome  drawing, 
is  a  good  boat  study,  and  on  the  whole 
the  black  and  white  works,  scrappy 
and  sketchy  as  many  of  them  are,  are  the 
best  part  of  the  show ;  the  artist  has 
evidently  keen  observation  of  nature  and 
power  of  rapid  and  forcible  delineation; 
blit  colour  is  not  his  strong  point, 
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It  is  of  course 

'SffiSSf  obvious  that  the  (ol-  „ 
lections  of  pictures  special? 
arranged  for  exhibition  at  the  esta 
lishments  of  avell-known  dealers  in  works- 
of  art  are  exhibitions  mainly  « 
the  purpose  of  selling  pictures.  . » 
blame  to  them  for  that;  fc  P**j» 
are  as  well  worth  seeing  with  whatever  * 
object  they  are  brought  together, 
when  a  definite  catalogue  is  P  »W  , 
and  people  who  are  supposed  to  W  ,, 
"critics”  are  invited  to  revwtte 
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exhibition  and  draw  public  * 


to  it,  we  do'think  that  the  managers.®  ,4 
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bound  to  keep  the  pictures  together  for 
the  stated  time  of  the  exhibition.  In 
reviewing  last  week  the  exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Tooth’s  Gallery  we  drew  special 
attention  to  a  beautiful  little  work  by 
Fantin-Latour.  One  of  our  readers 
went,  only  three  or  four  days  later, 
specially  to  see  that  picture,  and  found 
it  had  been  sold  and  removed.  That 
is  hardly  treating  either  the  public  or 
tie  critics  fairly. 


The  The  Annual  Conversazione 
isoofotioi?1  °f  the  Architectural  Asso- 
Conversazione.  ciation  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  last  week  at  the  Association  house 
in  Tufton-street,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  most  successful 
that  we  remember.  The  three  stories 
of  the  central  octagon  compartment,  the 
upper  two  of  which  are  open  galleries, 
are  extremely  effective  for  this  kind  of 
gathering;  reminding  one,  as  a  visitor 
remarked,  of  Dante’s  successive 
circles  ”  (in  the  Paradiso,  of  course) ; 
the  only  drawback  is  that  during  the 
musical  performances  those  who  cannot 
get  into  the  front  position  in  the  galleries 
are  apt  to  talk  behind  and  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  listeners  in  front. 
Ill  could  hear  well  enough  if  they  chose, 
for  the  place  is  excellent  for  sound  ; 
many  people  will  not  listen  to  music 
'ss  they  can  see  the  performers ; 
and  we  should  suggest  that  on  future 
occasions  it  might  be  better  to  make  the 
entertainments  which  appeal  to  the  ear 
rather  less  continuous ;  limit  them  to 
ft)  two  special  sections  of  the  time  at 
.  and  invite  silence  during  the 
period.  At  a  “  conversazione  ”  people 
m  converse,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a 
time  for  listening  and  a  time  for  con¬ 
versing,  and  not  leave  the  two  pleasures 
toclash.  The  Highgate  orchestra  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  played  an  instrumental 
selection  first,  which  included  a  serenade 
•  Mozart  of  intensely  Mozartian  type  ; 
and  the  succeeding  selection  of  vocal 
musie  brought  out  some  of  the 
musical  talent  existing  among  members 
?  the  Association  and  their  families ; 
pH.  P.  G.  Maule’s  singing  of  two  songs 
w  of  them  Sullivan’s  well-known 
Orpheus”)  being  specially  admirable; 
and  -'Ir..  Herbert  Passmore  recited  with 
spirit  Kipling’s  fine  ballad  “  East 
vest,”  a  little  too  long  perhaps  for 
.,e  occasion,  except  for  those  who  knew 
e  P06111  and  waited  for  the  great  point 
1  the  close.  The  large  meeting-room 
ntarned  refreshment  for  the  mind 
"  ffdl  as  for  the  body,  in  tbe  shape 
a  targe  and  fine  collection  of  water- 
V)llr  drawings  by  architects,  among 
°nr  Mr.  Ernest  George  and  Mr. 
paereon  were  two  of  the  most  impor- 
.  contributors.  The  drawings  show- 
t  he  *ork  the  Architectural  School 
I  1 exhibited  in  the  upper  gallery, 
J*°wa  great  deal  of  most  promising 
.  hotographs  illustrating  the 

hsitf0 n t0  ¥sieux  and  the  week-end 
Ti  0  Cambridge  were  also  on  view. 
dnSj?88  were  Hnng  with  tapestries, 
l  ed  by  Messrs.  Hewetson,  Milner,  & 
y,on’  Messrs.  William  Morris  &  Co., 
**'*”’•  Liberty.  The  latter  firm  also 


“r'u"^ueilt;  sai»ples  of  silver  ware 
home  tlc  *  §ai'Hen  ornaments.  The 
Dm,  ^  Guild  lent  for  the  occasion 
articles  of  jewellery ;  Mr.  John 
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H.  M.  Bonnor  sent  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion.  of  enamels ;  and  Messrs.  Martin  Van 
Straaten  &  Co.  some  Dutch  tiles  and  old 
tapestries  ;  a  plaster  ceiling  for  Kini.ersley 
Castle,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey  was  shown  ; 
Messrs.  "White,  Allom,  &  Co.  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  excellent  selection  of 
carvings  ;  and  a  display  of  cretonne  and 
chintz  from  the  private  collection  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Baker  was  also  on  view. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

Opening  Meeting  of  New  Session. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
seventy-first  session  was  held  on  Monday 
at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W., 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Deceased  Members. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 
Mr.  Alex.  Graham  (Hon.  Secretary)  said 
it  was  always  a  melancholy  duty  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  a  new  and  hopeful 
session  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  passed  away  since  their  last 
gathering.  Since  June  there  had  been  many 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute, 
deserving  more  than  passing  comment.  The 
first  name  was  that  of  Alfred  Water- 
house,  who  passed  away  on  August  22, 
after  a  distinguished  career,  full  of  honour 
to  himself,  and  the  recipient  of  many  tokens 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  works  as 
an  architect.  It  was  not  within  his  province 
to  speak  at  any  great  length  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  their  late  lamented 
colleague,  but  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  with  regard  to  his 
remarkable  personality,  his  grace  and  charm 
of  manner,  which  never  seemed  to  fail  him  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men;  his  great 
kindness  and  generosity  to  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  his  daily  work  and  to 
others  who  sought  his  advice  in  many  ^natters 
connected  with  tbe  building  arts,  of  which 
he  was  a  thorough  master;  and  lastly,  a 
lifelong  loyalty  to  the  Institute  in  its 
aims,  aspirations,  and  operations.  A  let¬ 
ter  of  sympathy  and  regret  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  them  as  a  body 
to  send  a  letter  of  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  her  family,  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
high  work  —  of  the  many  monuments 
of  architectural  art  which  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  the  great  and  valuable 
services  he  gave  to  the  Institute  during  a 
long  and  prosperous  career.  He  (the  speaker) 
put  this  before  them  as  a  formal  resolution, 
and  he  was  sure  that  no  words  of  his  could 
add  to  the  sense  of  what  they  had  lost  in 
the  death  of  Alfred  Waterhouse — a  dis¬ 
tinguished  architect  and  a  good  friend. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  in  silence, 
and  Mr.  Graham  added  that  they  would  one 
and  all  hold  in  pleasant  memory  the  name 
of  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Graham,  continuing,  said  that  there 
was  another'  name  familiar  to  all  of  them 
which  he  had  to  mention,  i.e.,  Charles 
Forster  Hayward,  who  passed  away  on 
July  5.  Mr.  Hayward  spent  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  in  that  charming  retreat  he 
made  for  himself  at  the  Old  Guest  Mall  at 
Lingfield,  in  Surrey,  and  it  was  at  this 
pleasant  place  that  many  of  his  friends  had 
enjoyed,  not  only  a  hearty  welcome,  but 
great  hospitality  on  several  occasions.  Mr. 
Hayward’s  career  was  an  active  one,  but 
our  knowledge  of  him  was  mostly  in 
connexion  with  his  duties  as  district 
surveyor,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  having  passed  the  qualifying 
examination  as  far  back  as  1857 Some  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Hayward,  in  conjunction  with 
John  P.  Seddon,  acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Institute,  at  a  time  when  the  Institute 
was  in  its  youth,  and  when  a  great  deal 
of  work  was  done,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  He  thought  they  would  all  desire  to 
send  Mrs.  Hayward  and  the  family  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  sympathy  and  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  services  Mr.  Hayward  rendered 
to  the  Institute  in  bygone  days,  with  an 


appreciation  of  his  work  and  merit  duTing  a 
long  and  active  career. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Graham  also  announced  the  names  of 
other  deceased  members,  i.e.  : — Charles 
Henry  Howell,  elected  Associate  1848, 
Fellow  1861;  Joseph  Wood,  elected  Fellow 
1902 ;  Thomas  Edward  Knightley,  elected 
Associate  1856,  Fellow  1860 ;  James  Weir, 
elected  Associate  1874,  Fellow  1882;  Charles 
Grayson  Maylard,  elected  Associate  1874; 
Henry  George  Luff,  elected  Associate  1864, 
Fellow  1901;  Lord  Montagu,  of  Beaulieu, 
elected  Hon.  Associate  1878;  Johan  Louis 
Ussing,  of  Copenhagen,  Hon.  Corresponding 
Member,  elected  1897 ;  and  Guisappi  Sacconi, 
of  Rome,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member, 
elected  1887. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  name  of  a  man 
familial*  to  them  all,  i.e.,  Charles  Lucas, 
Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  of  Paris,  whose 
cheery  presence  in  London  from  time  to  time 
they  all  remembered.  M.  Lucas  took  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  architects  in  all 
countries,  and  was  always  ready  to  give 
information  to  those  in  quest  of  it,  not  only 
in  relation  to  Paris,  but  to  the  architecture 
of  every  part  of  France.  No  one  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  M.  Lucas  could  ever 
forget  him. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  conclusion,  said  he  hoped 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  such’  a  list 
would  have  to  be  presented  to  the  Institute. 

Sir  William  Emerson  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  send  a  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  M.  Lucas. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  Council 
had  already  done  so. 

Members  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election  were  then  formally  admitted 
by  the  Chairman,  the  admissions  including 
Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  Associate. 

District  Surveyors. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Locke)  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Institute  statutory  examina¬ 
tions  were  held  on  November  19  and  20,  when 
eighteen  candidates  were  examined,  and  the 
following  passed,  and  had  been  granted  by 
the  Council  certificates  of  competency  to  act 
as  district  surveyors  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  i.e.  : — 

Albert  Anthony  Fillary. 

Edgar  Walsh  Knight. 

Edwin  Palser. 

Harry  Tom  Boden  Spencer. 

Alexander  Lionel  Woodward. 

The  following  candidate  has  been  granted 
a  certificate  of  competency  to  act  as  building 
surveyor  under  local  authorities,  viz. ,  Mr. 
William  John  Stainton. 

Mr.  Locke  also  announced  the  names  of 
candidates  nominated  for  membership,  the 
list  comprising  sixteen  Fellows  and  twenty 
Associates. 

President  s  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address  : —  , 

“Colleagues,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— ± he 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  my  brother  archi¬ 
tects — to  which  I  am  indebted  for  this  second 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  session — is  a  source  of  no  small 
encouragement  to  me,  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  likely  to  attend  upon  my  position  as 
President  during  the  period  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  which  have 
been  so  generously  extended  to  me  on  all 
hands,  for  the  help  and  support  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council,  and  for  the  ever-ready 
assistance  of  our  Secretary  (Mr.  Locke)  and 
the  general  staff,  to  whose  patience  and  zeal 
in  the  official  and  clerical  work  of  the 
Institute  we  owe  more  than  its  members 

generally  are  perhaps_  aware  of. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  President  s 
*  4.t  Homes'  has  been  so  plainly  evidenced 
that  I  am  proposing  to  contmue  these 
pleasant  reunions  during  the  coming  session. 
The  readiness  with  which  our  friends,  the 
painters  and  sculptors  have  responded  to 
our  invitation  has  added  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  the  ‘At  Homes,  which  have, 

I  hope,  served  the  good  purpose  of  drawing 
us  all  more  closely  together.  _ 

Looking  back  upon  the  year  that  is  past  1 
may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  report 
to  you  a  great  advance  in  the  position  of 
this  Institute,  in  its  influence  and  power, 
and  may  with  equal  confidence  prognosticate 
a  still  greater  advance  in  the  coming  year, 
owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
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time.  Our  numbers  have  gone  up  very  much, 
owing,  partly  no  doubt,  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  to  close  its  doors 
against  all  who  have  not  passed  a  qualifying 
examination.  Our  losses  have  been  numerous, 
too,  many  of  the  elder  men  whose  labours  in 
the  past  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  In¬ 
stitute  what  it  is,  having  passed  from  among 
us. 

The  Late  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

The  latest  loss  we  have  to  deplore  is  that 
of  our  distinguished  former  President,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  veritably  one  of 
the  giants  of  our  days.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  for  me  to  dilate  upon  Mr.  Water¬ 
house’s  marvellous  powers  of  work,  as  the 
vast  buildings  which  remain  testify  thereto. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  him  that 
he  developed  a  phase  of  art — consistently 
followed  to  the  last — as  peculiarly  his  own  as 
that  of  the  brothers  Adam  was  characteristic 
of  them  in  another  direction.  Entering  upon 
his  career  just  when  the  tide  of  Gothic 
revival  was  at  the  flood,  he  held  his  youthful 
bark  on  a  course  distinctly  his  own,  making 
the  strong  reactionary  currents  of  the  time 
subserve  the  needs  of  modern  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture.  To  his  practical  and  orderly  mini 
the  regular  and  symmetrical  classical  plan 
commended  itself  as  no  other  did,  and  it  was 
on  this  that  he  won  his  first  competition, 
the  Manchester  Assize  Courts.  The  history 
of  his  life  will  assuredly  be  found  to  be 
fruitful  both  in  instruction  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  those  who  love  their  art.  Sym¬ 
pathetic  letters  have  been  received  at  the 
Institute  from  Continental  architects  a  d 
ethers  testifying  to  the  great  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  abroad  as  well  as  in  England. 

Public  Works. 

The  public  works  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  address  a  year  ago  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  and  in  the  City  the  Old 
Bailey  buildings  are  progressing  well.  The 
excellence  of  Mr.  Mountford’s  plan  is  more 
and  more  evident  as  it  is  developed,  and  the 
building,  both  externally  and  internally, 
fully  expresses  its  purpose.  The  work  is 
broad  in  treatment,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
impressive  in  character  when  completed.  The 
pulling  down  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Regent-street  Quadrant  has  been  the  occasion 
of  considerable  anxiety,  the  more  so  because 
buildings  recently  erected  on  other  Crown 
property  near  by  exhibit  a  total  disregard 
for  their  surroundings,  and,  indeed,  for  any 
general  scheme  such  as  that  devised  by  Nash, 
to  which  Regent-street  owes  its  peculiar 
character  and  value.  The  present  officials, 
however,  recognising  the  mistake  made  m 
the  past,  have  determined  to  use  their  powers 
to  retain  a  uniform  treatment  of  the  quadra  it 
at  least.  The  need  for  such  uniform  treat¬ 
ment  was  so  strongly  felt  by  architects  that 
Had  it  not  become  known  that  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  had  been  engaged  upon  a  design  of  a 
facade  for  all  the  buildings  in  the  quadrant 
there  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  been  a  general 
outcry.  I  have  Teason  to  believe  now  that, 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  authorities  and 
the  compliance  of  the  London  County 
Couiicil,  to  whose  architect  we  owe  much,  in 
respect  of  such  portions  as  are  under  their 
•  control,  there  will  be  achieved  a  memorable 
work  and  a  noble  termination  to  Regent-street 
Worthy  of  a  great  city. 

The  proposed  new  Wesleyan  Hall  in  West¬ 
minster  gave  rise  to  an  important  competition, 
for  which  many  fine  designs  weTe  submitted. 
The  choice  of  the  assessors  in  the  end  fell 
upon  Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards,  but 
there  were  others  who  ran  these  gentlemen 
very  close.  The  design  of  Messrs.  Cross  & 
Mallows  in  particular  presented  many 
delightful  features. 

Cardiff,  where  again  Messrs.  Lanchester  & 
Rickards  are  very  much  in  evidence,  claims 
a  good  deal  of  our  attention  at  the  present 
time.  Its  Town  Hall  and  Law  Courts  pro¬ 
mise  to  be  amongst  the  most  successful 
buildings  of  our  day.  Simple  in  plan,  con¬ 
venient  in  arrangement,  fine  in  scale, 
decorated  with  just  the  proper  amount  of 
ornament,  they  will  combine  with  the  new 
University  Buildings  by  Mr.  Caroe,  the 
Library  and  Museum  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  a 
small  but  excellent  building  by  Mr.  Wills 
to  form  a  remarkable  group — situated  in 
beautiful  park-like  grounds — of  which  Cardiff 
may  well  be  proud.  By  the  far-seeing  liberality 
of  the  authorities,  the  architects  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  have  been  enabled  to  avail 
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themselves  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  our 
best  sculptors  in  giving  force  and  expression 
to  the  buildings. 

Proposed  New  Home  for  the  Institute. 

I  must  pass  over  many  other  important 
works  which  are  either  in  course  of  erection 
or  in  contemplation  to  speak  of  a  matter 
which  touches  us  very  closely— the  question, 
viz.,  of  a  new  official  home  for  this  Institute. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  official  work,  the 
growth  of  the  library,  and  the  need  of 
more  space  for  the  exhibition  of  students 
drawings  and  the  display  of  our  many 
treasures,  the  premises  which  we  now  occupy 
are  daily  proving  more  inadequate  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and,  as  they  can¬ 
not  be  extended,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  look  elsewhere.  After  many  fruitless 
inquiries  and  attempts,  the  Council  hope  to 
be  able  to  recommend  the  acquisition  of 
a  fine  freehold  site  which  has  been  found  in 
Portland-place.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
this  important  matter  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  a  Special  Committee  of 
Past-Presidents,  as  well  as  by  the  Council 
and  the  Finance  Committee,  both  in  respect 
of  the  expediency  of  such  a  step  and  in 
respect  of  ways  and  means.  The  proposal 
adopted  will  be  laid  before  you  in  due  course. 

I  must  confess  I  shall  be  highly  gratified 
if,  when  the  International  Congress  assembles 
next  year,  1  am  able  to  point  out  the  site 
referred  to  as  marking  the  future  home  of 
this  Institute. 

The  Architects'  Benevolent  Society. 

There  is  another  matter  which  touches  us 
closely,  or  ought  to.  Having  increased  in 
numbers  and  prosperity,  the  Institute  is 
called  to  face  increasing  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  those  (both  members  and  others)  who 
from  no  fault  of  their  own  may  have  need 
of  help.  Ours  is  a  precarious  and  ever- 
shifting  profession,  with  some  fat  years, 
perhaps,  but  many  lean  ones.  It  is  hard 
when  some  who  have  done  good  and  well- 
known  work  suddenly  find  themselves 
stranded  by  unforeseen  troubles  or  unusual 
circumstances. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  distressed  to  inform  you 
that  the  small  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Architectural  Benevolent  Society  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  deserving 
cases  which  should  be  relieved.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  cases  dealt  with  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
have  increased,  but  the  subscriptions  have 
not.  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  only  to  remind 
all  newly-elected  members  and  others  who 
have  not  yet  subscribed  to  this  deserving 
cause,  and  they  will  do  so  at  once,  so  that 
funds  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
who,  I  assure  you,  spare  no  pains  in  their 
loyal  efforts  to  relieve  their  distressed 
comrades. 

Competitions. 

The  policy  of  the  Institute  continues  to 
be  directed  towards  the  training  and 
advancement  of  its  members  and  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large.  Every  assistance 
has  been  rendered  to  public  bodies  who  have 
sought  for  information  ot  advice,  and  it  is 
now  the  almost  universal  custom  to  request 
your  President  to  nominate  an  assessor  in 
competitions.  In  such  competitions  ~L  note 
that  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Institute 
are  generally  adopted ;  but  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  if,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  variation  or  insert  a  special  clause, 
such  variation  or  special  clause  were  first 
supervised  by  the  assessor.  The  latter  is 
bound  to  insist  upon  the  conditions  laid 
down,  and  any  vagueness  or  uncertainty  in 
technical  details — often  to  the  lay  mind  of 
no  seeming  importance — is  apt  to  prove 
exceedingly  unfair  to  competitors. 

It  is  of  great  importance  also  that  public 
bodies,  while  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  confirming  the  assessor’s  decision, 
should  be  very  slow  to  override  or  pass  it 
by.  Only  a  man  of  considerable  practical 
experience  and  training  in  architectural  work 
can  lay  his  finger  upon  the  impracticability 
or  carefully  masked  faults  which  mar  the 
designs  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  com¬ 
petitors;  and  to  think  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  a  layman  or  any  body  of  laymen  to  know 
‘  what  they  like,’  to  use  an  expression  often 
heard  in  such  matters,  is  almost  to  set  a 
premium  upon  work  which  is  showy  but  in¬ 
trinsically  bad.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
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Institute  to  lead  the  wav  ,r 
approving  all  that  is  good  pJ/’SC€rning  and 
lecture,  and  to  im¬ 
possible  reward,  those  '»  # 

the  best  results.  ^  L  "5  which  ensure 
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pomt  * 
01  architects 


the  demand  foT  the  res 
as  being  one  way  at  least  "‘v‘uw«s 
the  injustice  so  often  done  to 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  geS  ST 
to  consider  the  principle  of  regisb  iTdy 
now  reported,  and  gone  so  far  m2  ?  £ 
a  form  of  Bill  in  Parliament.  Thetfi. 
however,  considerable  diversity  of  !,; 

still,  and  it  is  soar  pair.  „ — ,  -?PlniM 


Still  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  t? 
should  pass  into  law.  Yet  some  rmXm 
be  found  for  the  present  evils;  worn's,? 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
men  upon  whom  existing  conditions' 
so  hard.  Your  new  Registration  CnS 
has  therefore  already  appointed  a  S*.fw 
mittee  to  examine  impartially  into  the  Xu 
question.  This  Committee,  which  km  P‘ 
posed  of  men  holding  diverse,  even  opposite’ 
views,  is  to  receive  and  consider  the  See  & 
of  those,  whether  members  of  the  Institute  '  f 
or  not,  who  may  be  either  in  favour  of  ot  . 
opposed  tc  compulsory  registration,  or  who  P 
have  suggestions  of  any  kind  which  nw  .H 
help  the  Committee  to  ‘formulate  a  -edc 
which  they  can  recommend.  And  anv  of 
the  members  in  the  provinces  who  mav'wnh  sk' 
to  offer  suggestions  or  furnish  evidence  should  un 
ccmmunicate  with  the  Secretary  as  soon  ns  c  an 
possible.  The  work  of  the  Committee  w«l  :# 
not  occupy  any  great  length  of  tune;  Uc 
but  what  is  done  must  be  thorough!  M 
and  we  must  arrive  at  a  final  sola-  A  toe 
tion  of  the  question.  Should  the  Committee  c 
find  it  desirable  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parlia-  lion 
ment,  we  must  not  risk  failure  oi  court  Uter. 
defeat  by  presenting  one  which,  owing  to  the  :  to 
opposition  it  arouses,  has  no  elwe  of  ®  it 
passing. 

The  coming  year  will  mark  an  epoch  in  ;  the 
the  history  of  this  Institute,  for  at  iis  close  i  o 
only  those  who  have  qualified  for  the  ranks  ;hrd 
of  the  Associates  will  be  elected  to  full  fired 
membership.  Ample  provision  will  he  made  pr 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  thus  sees  to  *s>ioi 
and  all  the  necessary  educational  jipar 


qualify, 

facilities  will  be  complete. 

Architectural  Education. 

The  Institute  intends  to  take  up  the  m- 
tion  of  education  on  the  basis  laid  ten  by 
the  Board  of  Architectural  filiation 
and  to  give  it  its  full  support,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  amorne 
that  this  being  so  I  have  received 
an  intimation  fTom  some  twelve  well-born 
architects  that  they  are  now  willing  to  join 
the  Institute  and  work  with  us  in  advancing 
by  every  means  in  their  power  this  most 
important  question  of  architectural  education. 

The  new  Board  of  Architectural  Education 
formed  for  this  purpose  has,  after  long 


'MOU 

®  t 


deliberation,  issued  a  report  which  his  been  it 


approved  by  the  Council  and  by  all  the  ..  cup 

educational  bodies  interested.  The  aim  and  t oi  vi 
methods  proposed  for  adoption  were  sta-  : 
ably  set  out  at  one  of  our  meetings  by  Mr.  m 
Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  one  of  the  Hon.  julon 
Secretaries.  The  Board  is  constituted  on 
a  very  broad  basis,  its  advisory  ocben. 
for  instance,  including  representatives  of 
Royal  Academy,  the  Universities  of  Oxfora. 
Cambridge,  and  London,  the  Board  of  ^  dc 
Education,  the  London  County  lo». 
University  College,  Bog’s  Col®  » 
Universities  of  Liverpool  and 
University  College,  Cardiff,  the  M**  , 

Association  Day  School,  and  he  H 
tectural  Schools  of  important  centres  a* Me 
country.  All  these  have  consented  to  ^ 


country,  aii  muse  , 

proposed  scheme,  and  the  co-ordmai t 
— ,i.  the  several  schools  is  agreen 


the  work  in  the  several  ”,w 

upon.  The _ importance  of.  ^advance 


accomplished  can  hardly  he  over?a[4  uaJ 

A  certain  definite  standard  . 
method  of  architectural  toning  M 
established,  it  follows  that 
the  Board’s  certificate  w.l  (  »»  »*{ 
valuable  asset  in  the  port  *  of  ^ 
architect.  However  ,, 

the  style  and  does  not 
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obtain  the  certificate  are  acquainted  with  the 
essentials  of  our  art  and  possess  certain 
definite  qualifications.  The  test  thus  im¬ 
posed  will  be  a  valuable  one.  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the 
students  themselves.  The  latter  for  the  most 
part  recognise  their  obligation  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  their  work,  but  the  natural 
impatience  or  perhaps  conceit  of  youth  leads 
some  to  think  that  foT  them  at  any  rate 
there  may  be  a  short  cut  to  success  and 
fame,  forgetting  the  old  adage,  “There  is 
nc  royal  road  to  learning.”  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  ought  not  those  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  arduous  course  of  training  and 
passed  severe  tests  to  be  distinguished  in 
some  special  manner?  This  is  a  matter 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
future  those  who  possess  a  certificate 
of  the  Board  of  Education  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  exempted  from  some  of  the 
Institute  examinations,  though  the  final 
examination  for  membership,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  modified  form,  may  be  reserved ; 
and  we  may,  I  think,  be  sure  that  the 
growing  power  of  this  Institute  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  will  bring  to  its  members, 
according  to  their  grade,  whether  Fellow  or 
Associate,  not  only  increasing  kudos,  but 
an  ever-larger  share  of  the  greatest  and  best 
work  that  may  be  called  for  in  our  art. 

Tk  Architectural  Education  of  the  Public. 
The  education  of  the  public  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  architecture  claims  our 
attention  at  the  present  time.  I  know  that 
this  idea  is  regarded  by  some  as  Utopian, 
but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  people  generally  take  more  interest  in 
the  subject  than  they  used  to.  A  recently 
published  handbook,  by  Martin  Buckmaster, 
though  too  archaeological  in  character,  is  yet 
evidence  of  a  demand  for  information  and 
instruction  of  a  popular  rather  than  technical 
character.  A  Committee  was  appointed  last 
session  to  consider  whether  anything  could 
be  done  in  this  direction,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  proposals  laid 
before  them  were  not  only  practicable  but 
capable  of  an  extensive  application.  A 
'standard  work,’  issued  by  the  Institute, 
and  directed  not  so  much  to  the  training 
of  the  professional  student  as  to  furnish 
information  which  might  with  advantage 
form  a  part  of  every  educated  person’s  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment,  would  prove  of  use,  not 
only  to  the  public  generally,  but  also  to 
school  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
education. 

The  International  Conference  of  Architects. 
This  question,  ‘  the  education  of  the 
public,’  together  with  that  of  a  diploma  for 
architects,  and  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  the  laying-out  of  cities,  will  engage  the 
attention  of  the  International  Congress 
which  ie  to  meet  in  London  in  the  third  week 
of  July  in  next  year.  This  will  be  the  seventh 
such  Congress,  and  the  first  held  in  London. 
On  previous  occasions,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Congress  has  been  aided  by  a  State  sub¬ 
vention,  for  foreign  Governments  are  alive 
w  the  importance  of  such  events  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Jhe  national  interests.  Our 
system  of  government  not  allowing  of  such 
support,  we  are  thrown  back,  for  the  success 
°*  the  Congress,  almost  entirely  on  our  own 
enterprise  and  esprit  de  corps.  An  earnest 
appeal  is  therefore  made  to  all  members  of 
tnc  profession  in  this  country  to  lend  a 
{onerous  aid  in  this  matteT,  not  so  much  by 
special  donations — though  the  Executive 
Committee  are  by  no  means  too  proud  to 
accept  them— as  by  enrolling  themselves 
Members  of  the  Congress,  whether  they  see 
meir  way  to  taking  part  in  it  personally  or 
p  the  profession  generally  give  the 
committee  their  support,  the  Committee  will 
to  ‘t  that  the  Congress  is  not  merely  a 
success,  but  not  in  anywise  inferior  in  dignity 
A,?  Merest  to  any  that  have  preceded  it. 
i  .  countries  have  heartily  welcomed  and 
spitably  entertained  the  delegates  sent  to 
fin,  and  we  must  be  no  less  generous  in  the 
option  of  our  foreign  confreres,  the  dele- 
,l  -s  aii(f  others  who  are  to  honour  us  with 
f  presence.  The  Institute  is  contributing 
’  “he  balance,  a  pretty  heavy  one,  must 
visitUPPj  ^  subscription.  A  series  of 
Ml  thr  ent^rtainments  is  being  arranged, 
L  he  Committee  are  drawing  up  what  they 
«•!  vvi*j  prove  a  very  attractive  programme. 
((J®1  the  time  comes  helpers  will  Be  wel- 
h-  In  particular  the  Committee  are 


anxious  to  enlist  the  services  of  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute  who  may  be  conversant 
with  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Three 
or  four  gentlemen  have  already  promised 
their  services.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
this  Congress  as  an  opportunity  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  many  interesting  questions,  and  of 
learning  something  of  the  principles  and 
practice  adopted  in  other  lands.  We  must, 
however,  in  comparing  foreign  methods  with 
our  own,  take  into  account  the  patronage  that 
the  State  in  so  many  cases  extends  to  the 
arts, _  and  to  architecture  especially,  abroad. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out, 
foreigners  have  taken  but  little  account  of 
our  native  architecture.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  with  increasing  facilities  of  travel 
and,  I  may  add,  the  improved  relations 
with  other  countries  which  our  gracious  King 
and  patron  has  done  so  much  to  fosteT,  that 
discovery  is  being  made  of  the  many  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings  scattered  over  the  British 
Isles,  many  of  them  possessing  a  distinction 
and  character  not  found  elsewhere. 

English  Domestic  Architecture. 

In  the  sphere  of  domestic  architecture 
particularly  we  can  boast  of  much  that 
excels  anything  else  of  the  sort  in  Europe. 
From  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy  landowner 
situated  in  its  own  park  to  the  homely  cot¬ 
tage  of  the  village  labourer  or  artisan 
standing  in  a  well-kept  garden,  often  hidden 
behind  the  trim  hedge  of  some  picturesque 
lane,  our  rural  landscape  possesses  a  beauty 
and  interest  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
atmosphere  of  peaceful  Tepose  in  which  our 
country  towns  and  villages  so  often  seem 
to  be  bathed — the  effect  of  that  reticence 
and  love  of  seclusion  which  mark  our 
countrymen — is  a  surprise,  indeed  a  revela¬ 
tion,  to  those  who  have  only  seen  life  under 
other  conditions,  and  possesses  irresistible 
charms  and  attractions  for  many  who  visit 
us  from  other  lands.  We  ourselves  have 
not  shown  due  appreciation  of  these 
beauties  of  our  native  land.  Not  only  are 
we,  as  a  nation,  fond  of  travel,  but  we  are 
wont  to  extol  everything  that  is  foreign 
and  depreciate  everything  that  is  our  own. 
Foreigners,  naturally  enough,  have  taken  us 
at  our  own  valuation.  It  has  been  so  in 
every  department  of  art.  Not  until  a  man’s 
work  has  been  approved  and  commended  by 
other  nations  is  he  recognised  here  as  worthy 
of  any  honour.  I  anticipate  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  will  go  far  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  much  in  their  own 
land  that  they  have  not  hitherto  valued  at 
its  true  worth.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to 
welcome  our  colleagues  heartily  and  to  do 
them  all  the  honour  we  can,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  inter¬ 
national  esteem  and  friendship  which  knit 
us  to  them. 

Street  Architecture. 

I  make  no  apology  for  bringing  before 
you  once  again  the  question  of  our  street 
architecture  in  its  hygienic  aspect.  The 
appearance  of  our  public  thoroughfares  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
and  is  not  believed  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  health  or  morals  of  the  people. 
In  my  address  last  year  I  laid  before  you 
reasons  for  thinking  otherwise,  and  I  again 
press  the  matter  upon  your  attention,  because 
the  proposals  laid  before  Parliament  by  the 
Traffic  Commission  will,  if  adopted,  afford  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
better  principles  than  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  respect.  The  formation  of  new 
main  avenues  and  the  widening  of  important 
thoroughfares  to  provide  greater  facilities  for 
locomotion  and  transport  imply  new  building 
frontages.  Let  the  fagades  which  are  thus 
to  be  in  the  public  eye,  as  it  were,  for  many 
long  years  to  come,  be  under  proper  control 
from  the  very  first.  The  owners  of  land 
bordering  on  a  public  thoroughfare  ought  not 
to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  an  ill-regulated 
fancy  for  what  is  bad  and  false  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  vulgar  and  showy  in  appearance. 
Let  there  be  a  control  set  upon  private 
caprice  that  our  street  architecture  may  be 
marked  by  that  restraint,  that  unobtrusive 
simplicity,  the  result  of  serious  and  dignified 
thought,  which  may  tend  to  produce  like 
thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look 
upon  it.  .  . 

The  formation  and  widening  of  mam 
arteries  in  great  cities  has  another  aspect. 
The  work  no  doubt  is  primarily  undertaken 


tu  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
the  traffic;  but  incidentally  it  assists 
materially  in  bringing  a  proper  air-supply  to 
the  crowded  centre.  The  extension  of  the 
tramway  system  is  driving  from  the 
suburbs  many  of  the  wealthier  class  who  in 
the  past  have  resided  in  suburban  houses 
standing  in  many  acres  of  land.  These 
grounds  are  now  being  acquired  by  the 
speculating  builder,  who  is  busy  running  up 
small  houses  crowded  together  into  the 
minimum  space  permitted  by  the  Building 
Act.  Thus  the  supply  of  air  to  the  central 
parts  is  being  blocked  in  every  direction  by 
a  zone  of  over-built  suburbs,  and  the  danger 
in  case  of  an  epidemic  of  a  malignant 
character  is  increased  most  seriously. 

In  some  countries — for  instance  Germany 
and  the  United  States — State  interference 
has  been  invoked  to  regulate  the  ‘  extension 
of  cities,’  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
authorities  are  seriously  considering  the 
advisability  of  similar  legislation  in  respect 
of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  somewhat  diverted 
fiom  this  larger  subject  to  what  is  relatively 
a  minor  detail,  viz.,  the  character  of  the 
small  villa  residences  referred  to;  but  the 
interest  taken  in  the  so-called  ‘  garden 
cities  ’  is  evidence  of  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  a  graduated  increase  of  air¬ 
space  in  proportion  as  the  buildings  recede 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  As  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  said  at  the  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gress,  ‘  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  obtain 
control  of  the  builder  and  prevent  the  in¬ 
definite  and  unguided  growth  of  the  suburbs. 
We  should  then  construct  great  leafy 
avenues,  fine  broad  thoroughfares,  stretching 
away  into  the  immense  ocean  of  beautiful 
air  in  the  country.’ 

The  laying-out  of  such  avenues  and 
thoroughfares  is  not  entirely  and  solely  a 
matter  for  the  engineer  and  borough  sur¬ 
veyor.  The  architect,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  painter  and  sculptor,  might  with  great 
public  advantage  be  called  in  to  collaborate 
with  them.  It  is  not  the  best  way  in  such 
a  matter  to  take  an  ordnance  map  and  rule 
a  straight  line  from  one  point  to  another. 
Yet  such  is,  in  essence,  the  course  frequently 
adopted ;  and  should  any  important  building 
or  object  of  interest  come  in  the  way,  the 
engineer’s  motto  is  too  often  like  George 
Stephenson’s  in  respect  of  the  cow  that 
somebody  suggested  might  trespass  on  his 
new  railway  :  ‘  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
coo,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  determined  in 
connexion  with  a  new  thoroughfare  than 
the  most  direct  route,  the  necessary  gradients, 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  requirements,  etc. ; 
there  are  artistic  possibilities  to  be  taken, 
as  it  were,  into  the  public  service,  such  as 
the  opening  up  of  suitable  vistas,  the  bring¬ 
ing  into  prominence  or  the  screening  of 
existing  buildings,  the  slight  turning  from 
the  straight  line  to  heighten  the  effect,  or 
provide  places  for  carriages  to  stand  out 
of  the  line  of  traffic.  These  and  other 
expedients  which  have  been  adopted  in  some 
foreign  cities  with  admirable  results — as 
pointed  out  recently  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Simpson  in  his  interesting  paper  on  ‘the 
Laying-out  of  Cities  ’ — all  fall  within  the 
proper  function  of  the  architect.  So  also, 
I  venture  to  think,  do  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  crossing  squares  and  open  spaces, 
and  devices  for  lessening  the  points  of  col¬ 
lision  from  cross  traffic,  to  which  he  referred. 

With  reference  to  divergence  from  the 
straight  line,  I  may  point  out  that  though 
the  method  of  straight  lines  and  uniform 
buildings  possesses  many  merits,  and  should 
be  rigorously  insisted  on  wherever  a  digni¬ 
fied  approach  is  demanded,  or  stately  and 
official  requirements  render  it  obviously  advis¬ 
able,  yet  to  be  effective  this  style  of  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  limited  and  kept  within  due 
proportion  to  the  purpose.  Otherwise  it 
ceases  to  be  impressive.  Mere  repetition 
spells  monotony,  and  a  long  straight  street 
is  appalling  to  the  pedestrian,  so  that  a 
break  in  the  line  of  axis,  such  as  a  square 
or  open  space,  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.  It 
is  often  possible  to  introduce  such  features 
into  a  scheme  with  admirable  effect  and 
without  breaking  the  line  of  route.  These 
are  some  of  the  special  considerations  which 
would  naturally  be  referred  to  the  architect 
when  associated  with  the  engineer  in  the 
laying-out  of  new  streets.  The  authorities 
need  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  these 
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matters  have  a  commercial  aspect  which 
appeals  to  the  practical  mind.  Art  pays  when 
properly  handled  :  not  anything  and  everything 
that  is  labelled  art ;  not  the  art  which  vaunts 
itself,  but  rather  that  which  is  concealed; 
the  art  which  influences,  controls,  and 
satisfies  by  its  sense  of  fitness;  the  art  which 
foT  instance,  concentrates  effects  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole ; 
which  seizes  opportunities,  or  even  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  turns  them  to  effective  account. 
In  such  wise  can  art  bring  enhanced  value 
to  schemes  which  would  otherwise  be  merely 
utilitarian,  and  blank  utilitarianism  is  apt 
to'  be  disfigured  by  a  brutal  directness  which 
is  repulsive,  or  a  bare  and  naked  plight 
which  is  vulgar. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Minister  of  Fine  Art 
with  duly  qualified  advisers  an  Art  Com¬ 
mission  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
established  in  New  York  has  been  suggested. 
The  Commission  referred  to  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  designs  of  municipal  buildings, 
bridges,  approaches,  gates,  fences,  lamps, 
the  lines,  grades,  and  plotting  of  public 
ways  and  grounds,  arches,  structures,  and 
approaches,  and  other  similar  matters.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  such  powers  as  are 
here  indicated  can  only  safely  be  placed  in 
the  best  and  most  capable  hands:  for,  alas, 
what  frauds,  if  not  crimes,  are  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  art ! 

Increasing  Employment  of  the  Architect. 

False  art  has  made  many  mistrust  all  art, 
and  caused  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
real  value  and  influence  of  that  which  is 
genuine.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  a 
better  time  coming.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
one  passes  through  the  country  what  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  smaller 
class  of  houses  have  evidently  been  designed 
by  architects.  The  builder  is  discovering 
that  an  architect’s  design  is  not  an  expensive 
and  unnecessary  luxury,  but  that  the  initial 
outlay  is  more  than  repaid,  if  not  in  the 
actual  building  of  the  house — and  this  often 
happens — at  any  rate  in  the  improved  letting 
which  results. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  too,  upon  the 
advantage  which  accrues  to  the  architect  him¬ 
self  in  the  process  of  studying  and  designing- 
small  houses.  It  certainly  is  not  very 
remunerative  work,  but  it  has  its  compensat¬ 
ing  rewards.  Any  real  advance  must  no 
doubt  begin  in  small  things  before  there 
can  be  a  true  appreciation  of  greater  work. 
As  the  true  qualities  of  architecture  should 
be  equally  seen  in  small  as  in  large  buildings, 
they  may  perhaps  be  more  easily  grasped  and 
understood  by  way  of  the  less  complicated 
problems. 

Increasing  knowledge  will  add  to  the 
number  of  those  who  appreciate  and  desire 
good  work,  and  their  sensitiveness  in  matters 
0?  taste  will  incite  the  producers  to  higher 
efforts,  so  that  by  action  and  reaction  out 
native  art  will  approach  a  higher  level.  Let 
us  seek  not  merely  to  fan  the  growing  interest 
in  our  art,  but  also  to  awaken  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  its  true  qualities.  It  will  not 
be  long,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  before  public 
opinion  will  declare  itself  definitely  and 
decidedly,  insisting  upon  grace  and  refine¬ 
ment  both  in  our  public  buildings  and  our 
important  thoroughfares.  Given  such  an 
opportunity,  we  may  feel  confident  that  our 
national  architecture  will  not  fail  under  the 
test,  but  will  reflect  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualities  of  our  race.” 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Sir  John  Thomycroft  said  it  gave  him 
much  pleasure  to  be  asked  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  address,  which  was  of  great  interest. 
It  touched  on  so  many  points,  and  so 
broadly,  that  it  must  have  aroused  thoughts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  things  which  had 
not  previously  occurred  to  them.  There 
was  one  topic  on  which  he  should  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  was  glad 
to  know  that  our  roadways  were  within 
the  province  of  the  architect  (“Are 
they?”),  but  he  felt  that  the  architect  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  encroach  on  what 
should  be  the  thoroughfare.  In  London  we 
were  widening  our  Toads  as  far  as  we  could, 
but  he  knew  of  many  places — Euston-road, 
for  instance — where  the  houses  originally 
were  set  back  to  a  given  line,  which  now, 
unfortunately,  had  been  departed  from,  the 
houses  having  been  brought  nearer  to  the 


centre  of  the  road.  He  felt  it  was  no  good 
having  handsome  buildings  if  no  space  was 
left  in  which  to  see  them.  A  point  not 
alluded  to  in  the  address  was  protection 
from  fire.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
occasions  when  London  had  been  in  danger, 
such  as  when  all  the  resources  of  the  fire 
brigade  had  been  engaged  in  dealing  with  a 
large  area  of  fire.  If  such  fires  had  spread 
a  little  more  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
would  have  happened.  He  thought  that,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  health,  but  on  the 
ground  of  safety  from  fire,  there  should 
be  green  avenues  through  the  centre  of 
London,  which  would  be  most  agreeable, 
and  which  would  add  to  the  amenity  of  our 
city.  There  was  another  point :  the  horse 
was  rapidly  disappearing  from  London,  and 
new  conditions  were  arising.  When  we  were 
confined  to  horse  traction  through  a  town  a 
hill  was  a  great  difficulty ;  but  in  the  case 
of  mechanical  propulsion  in  a  city  where 
there  was  great  cross  traffic,  such  as  in 
London — at  Park-lane,  for  instance — it  had 
been  proposed  by  one  of  our  eminent 
engineers  that  one  line  of  traffic  should  go 
over  the  other,  and  he  (the  speaker)  sup¬ 
ported  the  idea.  If  the  inclination  of  the 
road  was  not  beyond  a  certain  amount,  that 
amount  might  be  defined  as  an  amount  which 
was  limited  to  propelling  vehicles  at  the 
speed  required  —  a  moderate  inclination 
in  the  road  was  no  imperfection  at  all 
if  they  did  not  have  to  put  a  brake 
on.  If  they  had  a  hill  so  adapted  as  to 
give  the  propelling  power  downhill,  they 
would  then  about  double  the  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  up,  but  it  was  only  for  half  the 
time,  so  the  consumption  of  power  was  the 
same,  and  they  got  this  advantage — i.e.,  that 
the  one  stream  of  traffic  crossed  the  other 
without  inconvenience  and  without  stoppage. 
We  might  depend  on  it  that  the  day  was 
coming  when  we  should  travel  through  cities 
much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increase  of  space 
necessary  to  give  good  routes  for  rapid 
transit  would  really  make  large  parts  of  a 
rather  larger  town  in  effect  much  nearer 
together. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  London,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  could  only  hope 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  closeness 
of  the  relations  between  the  University  and 
the  Institute  that  he  had  again  been  asked 
to  take  part  in  their  proceedings.  Only 
twice  in  his  life  had  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  design  of  a  great  building;  once 
recently,  and  once  when  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  young  and  unknown — i.e.,  at  the  time 
of  the  designing  of  Yorkshire  College,  when 
he  met  the  late  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
found  him  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
who  was  ready  to  take  a  hint-  from  one 
many  years  his  junior.  As  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address,  the  point  which  had  inter¬ 
ested  hun  most  was  the  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  scheme  of  education  on 
which  the  Institute  had  been  busy  for 
several  years.  He  could  bear  personal  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  every  detail  of  the 
scheme  had  been  considered  most  fully  and 
thoroughly,  and  he  could  congratulate  them 
heartily  on  having  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  a  great  success,  and 
that  it  might  be  regarded  by  everybody  as 
the  course  through  which  the  would-be  archi¬ 
tect  must  go.  He  was  spending  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  trying  to  co-ordinate 
various  divergent  interests  of  various  societies 
and  institutions,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  in  the  case  of  architecture  a 
scheme  had  been  devised  which  had 
united  divergent  opinions,  and  that  not 
only  had  _  the  consent  of  the  Institute 
been  obtained,  but  that  about  a  dozen 
eminent  architects  who  did  not’  previously 
belong  to  the  Institute  were  now  in  harmony 
with  it.  That  was  a  great  work  to  have 
accomplished,  and  he  was  glad  that  the 
Institute  had  become  more  closely  connected 
with  the  University.  They  were  now 
associated  by  a  threefold  cord :  they 
had  given  representation  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself;  they  had  brought  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  which  next  year  would  be 
part  of  the  University;  and  they  had 
brought’  in  King’s  College,  with  whom  the 
University  was  at  present  negotiating.  He 
was  aware  that  the  relation  of  architectural 
education  to  University  education  was  deli¬ 
cate,  and  that  there  were  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  dealt  with ;  but,  whoever  the 
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institute  which  controlled  h K0**  «  t! 
one  believed  that  tL,  •  nugbt  be  L  ' 
technical  education  must?  I'"'s  ™  «t»4 
be  laid  down  by  out  2 

art  to  which  education “l  I,a*a  «!  tk 
lead.  He  was  gUd  h 

a  great  Institute?.,  W  lh“  such 
for  educating  the  Sf 
future.  He  thorou .  °f  2 
tir  John  Thomycroft  ft? 
in  which  they  were  all  n  ,,  wav 
an  interest  ?  ~ to  £ 
bered  a  speech  by  the  late  R;!i,  *  te,ne,“- 
at  one  of  their  dirnie?k,B(h?p  C,tlleta», 
the  bishop  said  th“?rcb,i8l“'  *■ 
most  democratic  of  all  the  ?  !  *?  "» 
literally  into  the  market*  [■' 
before  everybody;  and  that  2' iT  11  is 
poor  alike  enjoy  it.  He  would  ?  ‘1  41 
to  quote  the  felicitous  phia^ 
bishop  elaborated  the  tW  but  h'S 
speech  they  might  .11  ’*.**«• 
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■  conclusion,  he  wished  even  ■}.  en 
to  the  great  educational  scheme  it  ! 
Institute  had  devised  **  '>» 

.  The,  ™‘«  of  ‘hanks  having  u,  „ 
heartily  agreed  to,  sn  v  r: 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied  u 

that,  though  Sir  John  ThomycroitS  a* 
naval  architects  may  have  iade 
tremely  uncomfortable  on  sea  wf  Z  ' 
would  do.  all  they  could”?  SfJ* 
and  buildings  comfortable.  H,  &JE 
A  Rucker  for.  his  valuable  ? 

education  and  his  compliments  on  »t  y 
been  done.  He  could  assure  hind,?, 
Institute  would  do  its  best  to  ceJg 
with  him  and  others  in  the  31 
education  of  architects. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  nnt 
meeting  will  be  held  on/  Monday,  NnrirlD 
when  Mr  Denali,  of  the  WaiingWhS 
Building  Company,  will  read  s  m™  „ 
American  Methods  of  Erecting  ifii*' 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Ari  Journal  Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  con- 
tinues  his  essay  on  Byzantine  craftananshm, 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  rarioos 
mosaics  from  St.  Mark’s  (why  is  it  called  “8. 
Mark”  under  two  of  these  and  “San Marco” 
under  the  third?),  and  a  fine  page  illustration 
of  tw'o  contrasted  capitals,  from  Ravenna  and 
S.  Sophia.  The  paper  contains  the  results 
of  a  good  deal  of  careful  observation  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  decorative  detail  and 
veneering  are  finished  in  St.  Mark’s  and  else¬ 
where.  He  recognises  two  methods  oi  treat¬ 
ing  the  marble  veneer— one  by  simply  batting 
together  two  sawn  slabs  with  the  grain  re¬ 
versed  ;  the  other  by  separating  them  by 
narrow  projecting  beads  of  white  marble, 
sometimes  worked  with  a  moulding  or  tarred 
ornament ;  in  this  case  the  grain  was  often 
not  reversed.  Mr.  Reynolds,  speaking  in 
reference  to  the  characteristic  block  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Byzantine  capital  in  so  many 
buildings,  mentions  two  or  three  possible 
reasons  for  this— that  it  served  to  give  a 
better  bearing ;  that  it  arose  in  some  cases 
from  the  use  of  columns  from  more  andent 
buildings,  which  required  an  adjustment  ol 
their  height.  We  believe  the  latter  to  nave 
been  the  originating  cause,  followed  after¬ 
wards  from  habit  and  precedent.  Miss  H, 
Ellen  Browning  contributes  an  article  on  the 
important  collection  of  Canaletto’s  at  Castle 
Howard.  Among  the  objects  illustrated  in 
connexion  with  an  article  on  “Art  Handiwork 
and  Manufacture”  the  trowel,  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  Spencer  and  executed  by  the 
Artificers  Guild,  for  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Memorial  Hall  at  Eton,  is  a 
really  original  and  interesting  piece  of  work; 
it  is  of  steel  damascened  with  silver  in  long 
nearly  parallel  lines  from  heel  to  point;  U» 
ornament  is  very  suitable  and  expressive,  an 
the  handle  of  a  good  workmanlike  design. 
The  frontispiece  to  the  number  represen  s  he 
new  mural  picture  by  Mr.  Abbey  at 
Royal  Exchange,  illostrstag  tie  judggl 
of  Lord  Mayor  Bittlesdon  m  1484  /or  putting 
an  end  to  the  quan.lt  of  the  Stan*  *1 
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fishmongers’  Companies,  ordering  each  Corn- 
puny  to  invite  the  other  to  dinner  in  alternate 
rears;  a  custom  still  kept  up. 

'  The  Christmas  Art  Annual,  published  with 
the  Art  Journal,  is  devoted  to  the  life  and 
works  of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  remind  us  of  some  charming  works, 
portraits  especially,  which  we  had  nearly  for¬ 
gotten,  and  also  of  the  important  picture 
"Evangeline,”  illustrating  the  departure  of 
the  evicted  villagers  from  Grand  Pre,  as 
narrated  in  Longfellow’s  poem.  The  picture 
is  both  well  composed  and  pathetic ;  though 
we  may  remark  en  passant  that  those  who 
have  read  Parkman’s  history  of  the  affair  will 
know  that  these  “  simple  Acadian  farmers  ” 
who  were  turned  out  of  then*  homes  were  by 
no  means  worth  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
expended  on  them,  being  really  a  most  dis¬ 
loyal  and  double-dealing  set,  whom  the 
English  Government  had  treated  with  great 
and  long  forbearance  before  being  finally 
compelled  to  take  decisive  measures.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  all  Mr.  Dicksee’s  art  very 
seriously,  and  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  that  an  artist  who  could  once 
produce  such  an  intensely  pathetic  picture 
as  “The  Confession”  (illustrated  in  the 
Irnual)  should  in  no  other  case  have  risen 
to  that  level.  One  would  hardly  believe 
this  to  be  by  the  same  painter  as  “  The  Two 
Crowns”  and  some  others  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  what  are  called  “  popular  ”  art.  “  The 
Confession  ”  is  quite  beyond  the  “  popular  ” 
level, 

Burlington  Magazine  commences  with 
a  short  article  on  “  German  Art  and  German 
Character,”  pointing  out  the  businesslike 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  set  about  col¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  works  in  their  art 
museums,  as  contrasted  with  the  feeble  in¬ 
difference  and  slip-shodness  of  English 
methods,  and  the  parsimony  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Germans  now  possess  at  Berlin 
many  pictures  which  have  been  sold  in  recent 
years  from  English  private  collections. 

°(  the  pictures  now  at  Berlin  were  sold 
X  I  i  /jammer  >n  London  at  ridiculously  low 
2  P.u.t’  »  rarely  seems  to  have  occurred  to  those 
responsible  lor  the  National  Gallery  that  attendance 
5  EjT*  1s-  or  should  be,  an  important  part 
I*  lr  duty.  That  fast  is  fully  recognised  at 
TOin  Pew,  if  any,  pictures  of  importance  come 
market  in  Loudon  without  the  knowledge 
wSL  k  L1!  authorities,  and  London  dealers  have 
K?  W  hitter  experience  that,  while  the  authori- 
y{L?Mr  °,"’n  National  Gallery  will  hardly  take 
lif'nm  o  i  *1°  g0  roui|d  the  corner  to  look  at  a 
f4.’nf\OTara  to  Leri  in  will  bring  over  an 
2  i,,  n  ¥useum  at  a  few  hours’  notice.  We 
PikXlh  \r  afc  every  Picture  now  in  the  Kaiser- 
oughfc  t0  have  been  bought  for 
KHiallery,.°lsome  public  collection  in 
£flf’ti  !  n„e(.are  1,l,m!ts  €ven  to  the  purchasing 
S  ?hfi  hnir*ni‘°a'  Bu£  when  we  find  that  in  many 
k  are  by  Piasters  who  are  repre- 
ffrv  n  °r  not  at  all  in  the  National 

for  that  admitted  that  those  responsible 

™t  ballery  have  something  to  answer  for.” 

Of  modern  German  art  the  writer  (and  we 
je  with  him)  does  not  think  very  much, 
Lit.0 r  npupon  the  Germans  are  hampered 
,art„by  trying  after  “a  pompous  exotic 
Ljur  cifm, ,  mstead  of  being  content  with 
■trutf  ^rma?-  There  may  be  some 

«  y-ml  thlS-;  Menzel>  who  is  quoted 
Sifted  mniypiCa  y-  German>  18  of  all  really 
?uSrnfar,tlS,ts  one  of  those  who  has 
vt  is  fp3  y  ^ai,ed  to  produce  beauty ;  his 
,othLall,excee1dmg1y  clever  execution  and 
US,  >y°nd ,  it-  “  Mantegna  as  a 
Boep.  r..s  a  S°°d  and  thoughtful  article  by 
third  nf  i"'-  Mr/.  ,Lawrence  Weaver,  in  the 
loral  r , ls  ancles  on  “English  Architec- 
nine  fi„ ' (  W0,rc.  deads  with,  and  illustrates 
47“  interesting  examples  of  lead 
relief  Wlth  decorative  design  in 

irticle  An  ' « v  ,s^on  writes  an  interesting 
tin  tn  v  vyb?ard  Instruments  in  Rela- 
sketch  lTtnre’.  §ivillg  a  slight  historical 
“fthfidonn  some  illustrations  of  the  history 
»nd  T)ia?ipfraiIVe  treatment  of  the  harpsichord 

Wian  n- 3S  , tbe  terrible  uglmess  of  the 
.2“ those  “made  in  Ger- 
lees;  but  tk  ,*US^  as  kad),  with  its  swollen 
^the  Atw-^  on.e  P°int  t<>  be  considered 
•nd  finp  .  Slde>  :  that  the  rather  thin 
Jrtistir  nL  6°S  wbi°h  some  designers  of 
now  adopting  are  really 
of  such  !Tt16  supports  for  an  instrument 
too  nnl  at  weigbt  as  a  modem  grand 
stftin’  on  fkoare  i0t  best  fitted  to  stand  the 
dmScrefi  J‘em  when  the  instrument  has  to  be 
What  we  J*?,  door’  as  often  happens, 
better  k  Wan.fc  is  solid  supports  of  a 
SPi  than  the  Victorian  type.  The 
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improvement  of  piano  design  is  a  good  deal 
interfered  with,  or  at  least  not  encouraged, 
by  the  fact  that  the  musical  people,  who  buy 
a  piano  for  the  sake  of  first-rate  tone  and 
mechanism,  are  in  most  cases  indifferent  to 
the  appearance  of  the  instrument  so  long  as 
its  musical  quality  is  all  right;  and  as  the 
piano-makers  cater  mainly  for  the  musical 
world,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  better 
exterior  design.  Indeed  we  have  generally 
found  that  where  there  is  a  piano  very  artisti¬ 
cally  designed  and  finished  it  is  little  played 
upon,  and  is  regarded  as  a  decorative  piece 
of  furniture  rather  than  as  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  much  general 
improvement  until  musical  people  evince  some 
interest  in  the  style  and  design  of  their 
piano  as  well  as  in  its  tone. 

In  the  Art  Workers'  Quarterly  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver 
again  on  his  favourite  subject  of  leadwork, 
this  time  in  relation  to  spout-heads.  We 
quite  agree  with  him  in  denouncing  milled 
lead  for  decorative  work.  Amid  the  multi¬ 
farious  contents  of  this  periodical  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  select  anything  for  special  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  it  is  full  of  good  examples  and 
suggestions,  arranged  in  a  rather  mingled 
manner.  Among  a  good  many  illustrations 
of  works  done  by  students  in  the  “  National 
Competition”  we  notice  a  copper  tobacco-jar 
of  refined  design,  by  Miss  Christine  Stockton ; 
a  design  for  a  “  Print  Cabinet  in  Fumed 
Oak,”  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clayton,  with  a  very 
good  arrangement  of  the  supports  (as  shown 
by  the  plan),  both  practical  and  effective;  a 
modelled  design  for  the  back  of  a  hand- 
mirror,  by  Mr.  W.  Banbury;  and  a  Clevel¬ 
and  original  design  for  a  circular  open  metal 
grille,  formed  by  a  mystical  bird  with  its 
outer  wing-feathers  extended  into  separate 
bars  which  fill  up  the  space,  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Dawe.  Mr.  James  Guthrie  contributes  an 
article,  “A  Comparison  of  Hand-press  Print¬ 
ing”  with  machine  printing;  but  such  an 
idea  in  these  days  is  Utopian,  except  for 
special  editions  of  limited  number  for  those 
who-  wish  to  gratify  a  special  feeling.  We 
quite  agree  that  it  is  a  fascinating  idea  to 
treat  the  printing  of  books  as  a  manual  art  on 
the  same  footing  (for  example)  as  the  print¬ 
ing  of  etchings;  but  books,  after  all,  are  pro¬ 
duced  to  be  read,  and  economic  conditions 
put  it  out  of  the  question  that  the  hand 
should,  in  the  present  day,  compete  with  the 
machine  in  book-producing;  it  would  be  put¬ 
ting  the  secondary  before  the  primary  object 
of  a  book. 

Public  Works  is  full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter,  which  we  should  have 
noticed  at  greater  length  and  more  in  detail 
but  that  it  only  came  into  our  hands  late  in 
the  present  week,  leaving  no  time  to  go 
adequately  into  the  principal  subjects  treated 
of.  Among  these  are  “  The  Irrigation  System 
of  the  Godavari  Deltas  ”  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  by  the  superintending  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Larminie — a  very  full  article, 
profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams;  “Elec¬ 
trically-driven  Pumping  for  Small  Water 
Supplies”;  “Phenomena  of  the  Ebulli¬ 
tion  of  Water,”  a  theoretical  study 
by  a  French  mining  engineer,  M. 
Wickersheimer ;  and  “Ferroconcrete  Pipes.” 
The  extensive  notes  at  the  end  on 
“  Some  World’s  Works,  in  Progress  and 
Projected,”  contain  a  great  amount  of 
information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  practical  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Although  this  is  primarily  an 
engineer’s  rather  than  an  architect’s  journal, 
we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  archi¬ 
tects  ;  they  will  find  much  in  it  that  should  be 
both  of  interest  and  of  value  to  them. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  illustrates 
no  notable  building;  we  may  mention  a  street 
front  in  Berlin  by  Professor  Messel  which 
shows  a  very  bold  and  rather  effective  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  series  of  solid  vertical  brick  piers 
carried  up  from  the  pavement  to  the  cornice, 
with  a  kind  of  suggestion  of  a  Capital  at  the 
top,  the  windows,  with  stone  mullions  and 
decorative  carved  panels  between  the  stories, 
being  hung,  as  it  were,  between  the  brick 
piers.  Contrasting  with  this  ultra-modern 
front  is  the  Rathaus  at  Weissenburg,  by 
Professor  Weysser  of  Munich — a  high-gabled 
front  in  medieval  style  and  with  a  very 
picturesque  arrangement  of  windows,  but  the 
whole  rather  too  much  like  an  imitation  of 
an  ancient  building.  Professor  Conrad  Sutter 
contributes  an  illustrated  article  under  the 


S1®,.  rDerJ  GaxteP  e™  Kimstwerk,”  but 
from  it  “ar<^en  ar^sts  have  nothing  to  learn 

The  only  illustration  of  buildings  worth 
special  mention  in  the  Berliner  Architekturwelt 
is  the  j  ad  at  Pankow,  by  Herr  Monnich,  of 
otegntz;  which  is  a  clever  attempt  to  impart 
architectural  character  to  a  building  of  this 
class,  and  shows  some  novelty  in  the  method  of 
combination  of  stone  and  brick.  Two  lofty 
electric  light  standards  for  the  Berlin  streets, 
one  by  Herr  L.  Hoffmann  (Berlin),  the  other 
by  Herr  E.  Hogg  (Bremen),  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  and  both  in  fitness  and  refinement  of 
design  are  better  than  anything  of  the  kind 
tnat  has  been  put  up  in  London. 

Art  and  Architecture,  the  Journal  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  assumed  quite  the  proportions  and 
character  of  a  high-class  art-journal,  chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  concerned  with  architec- 
tura1  subjects.  The  illustrations  to  an  article 
on  '  Sydney  Domestic  Architecture  ”  seem 
to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of  American 
influence,  derived  probably  from  the 
American  illustrated  journals,  is  making  itself 
felt  in  this  part  of  Australia.  Mr.  Alfred 
Milson  s  house  (Mr.  J.  W.  Manson,  archi¬ 
tect),  of  which  a  separate  plate  is  given, 
might  pass  for  a  modem  American  villa — 
which  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
is  picturesque  and  original.  The  defect  in 
the  article  is  the  want  of  plans  of  the  houses, 
a  deficiency  which  one  would  not  expect  in 
the  journal  of  an  architectural  society.  The 
Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  of  which  a 
view  of  the  interior  is  given,  is  in  fact  by 
an  American  architect,  Mr.  E.  Raht,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Institute.  Mr.  Everard  Digby  contributes 
an  article  on  “  Property  in  Architects’  Plans,” 
evidently  suggested  by  the  recent  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject  in  England.  He  up¬ 
holds  the  English  view  of -the  subject,  and 
hopes  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  yet  be 
approached  with  success  and  induced  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  to  the  evidence  which  English 
courts  of  law  refuse  to  listen  to.  We  may 
congratulate  the  New  South  Wales  Institute 
on  the  excellence  of  their  publication,  which 
we  shall  hope  to  see  more  of. 

We  may  call  attention  to  a  French  archi¬ 
tect  ural  periodical  of  which  some  numbers 
have  been  sent  to  us,  Les  Goncours  Publics 
cV Architecture.  It  is  issued  monthly,  and 
is  a  portfolio  of  illustrations  of  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  important  public  architectural  com¬ 
petitions.  There  is  no  letterpress,  except  a 
few  notes  on  competitions  impending,  but  it 
contains  a  number  of  good  illustrations  of 
important  designs  bv  French  architects. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  a  very  strong 
number,  containing  several  weighty  articles 
on  important  subjects,  but  none  of  them  such 
as  it  comes  within  our  province  to  comment 
on. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  Mr.  Herbert  Ives 
writes  a  shoi*t  article  on  the  always  in¬ 
teresting  subject  “William  Blake  at  Felp- 
ham.”  Most  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  it  are 
known,  but  the  younger  generation  of  readers 
may  as  ,well  be  reminded  of  them.  Among 
the  satirical  couplets  in  regard  to  his  patron 
Hayley,  with  which  Blake  relieved  his  mind 
after  the  breach  between  them,  he  omits  (as 
did  Gilchrist)  the  most  cutting  and  charac¬ 
teristic  one,  possibly  for  reasons  of  propriety; 
it  is  given  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Study  ”  on 
Blake,  but  we  cannot  venture  to  quote  it 
here.  An  article  by  Miss  Sophia  Beale  gives 
an  account  of  some  “  Punic  Sculpture  at 
Carthage,”  sarcophagi  with  sculptured  figures 
discovered  two  or  three  years  ago;  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  of  them  is  given;  a  draped 
figure  showing  wings  depending  from  the  hips 
and  crossed  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure.  It  appears  to  be  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a 
small  illustration. 

In  the  National  Review  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  writes  a  strongly  worded  and  argued 
warning  in  regard  to  “  Our  Supply  of 
Admiralty  Coal,”  a  subject  which  concerns 
all  professions,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  position  of  England  depends  on  it. 
Professor  Dawkins  expresses  the  same  opinion 
that  we  briefly  expressed  some  little  time  ago, 
that  it  is  suicidal  to  allow  so  much  of  this 
material,  of  finite  quantity  and  indispensable 
to  our  fleet,  to  be  sold  to  foreign  governments 
or  to  be  worked,  as  part  of  it  is  now,  by  a 
so-called  English  but  really  German  syndicate 
D  2 
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in  our  very  midst.  We  quote  the  paragraph 
in  which  Professor  Dawkins  sums  up  his 
suggestions  : — 

“A  practical  measure  that  will  meet  both  these 
evils  is  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  more  or  less  heavy, 
on  the  export  of  Admiralty  coal  to  foreign  ports,  for 
the  use  of  our  rivals,  as  a  munition  0/  war.  This 
might  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  fall  on  the  foreign 
depfits  of  our  Mercantile  Marine.  If,  as  is  likely, 
‘ would  not  prevent  its  use  by  foreign  navies. 


this  ' 


the  results  of  the  tax  might  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  estates  with  untouched  seams,  estimated 
by  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis  to  contain  521,000,000  tons  of 
Admiralty  coal.  This  would  form  a  reserve  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  when  the  Admiralty  coal  in 
the  market  is  approaching  exhaustion.  These  areas 
would  stand  to  the  Navy  in  the  place  of  arsenals. 
They  should  not  be  administered  by  the  Admiralty, 
because  the  sea  lords  have  already  too  much  on 
their  hands  to  act  as  good  landlords.  For  working 
purposes  they  might  be  leased  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  special  stipulations  as  to  Admiralty  coal.  It 
is  probable  that  the  restricted  output  would  benefit 
rather  than  'injure  the  South  Welsh  coal  trade. 
It  would,  at  all  events,  put  an  end  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  practice  of  selling  the  birthright  of  the  nation 
for  “  a  mess  of  pottage  ”  at  a  price  far  below  its 
intrinsic  value.  There  may  be  other  means  of 
restricting  the  output,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  find  out.  ‘  ,  ,,  ,  , 

Even  if  a  restricted  export  does  affect  the  trade 
interests  of  South  Wales  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  injury  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  security 
of  our  sea  power,  on  which  all  our  trade  is  based.” 

In  Blackwood  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  a 
long  article  full  of  statistics  on  “  British. 
Woodlands  :  as  they  are  and  as  they  ought 
to  be,”  draws  attention  to  another  neglected 
source  of  national  wealth  and  well-being,  in 
the  absence  of  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
timber-growing.  His  statement  as  to  our 
relative  proportion  of  timber-growing  land  in 
comparison  with  other  countries  is  startling. 
It  stands  thus 
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The  reader  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  prob¬ 
able  amount  of  actual  wealth  we  are  throw¬ 
ing  away  by  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
timber  snould  follow  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s 
statistics,  and  the  quotation  which  he  gives 
from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Argentine  on  the  subject,  to  realise 
the  enormous  returns  in  actual  money  which 
may  ultimately  be  secured  from  planting 
of  which  the  initial  cost  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

The  Century  contains  three  articles  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  our  readers.  Under  the 
general  title  “  The  Historic  Palaces  of  Paris  ” 
the  description  and  illustration  of  the 
“  Hotel  de  Prince  Eugene  ”  (now  the  German 
Embassy) ;  Eugene  de  Beauhamais  that  is, 
Josephine’s  son  and  Napoleon’s  stepson.  It 
has  some  fine  interiors,  and  “  The  Honor 
Bedroom,”  Queen  Hortense’s  chamber  at  one 
time,  shows  the  illustration  of  a  truly  monu¬ 
mental  columned  and  canopied  bed  of  the 
Empire  style.  There  is  an  amusing  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Napoleon  in  regard  to 
Eugene’s  lavishness  of  expenditure  on  the 
house  (all  which  was  to  come  out  of  the 
Imperial  pocket),  and  his  carelessness  in  letting 
architects  and  decorators  spend  what  they 
liked,  without  getting  a  specification  and  an 
estimate  beforehand;  there  was  a  bill  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  francs  for  which  the 
Emperor  declared  he  could  not  see  the  value  of 
more  than  200,000;  “there  are  immense  sums 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  .  .  .  Put 

more  attention  and  knowledge  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  my  Civil  List  in  Italy;  architects  are 
everywhere  the  same.”  It  appears  that  the 
million  and  a  half  was  paid  nevertheless, 
though  it  is  very  likely  that  Napoleon  was 
right  as  to  much  of  the  extravagance  in 
this  instance,  at  all  events.  Mr.  Copley 
Greene  furnishes  an  article  on  the  recent 
remarkable  discovery  of  Egyptian  relics  in 
the  tomb  of  Queen  Tii  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Davis,  acting  for  the 
museum  at  Cairo.  The  gilded  chair  illus¬ 
trated,  and  called  “Empire  style,”  is  really 
remarkably  like  the  French  Empire  furniture 
in  general  style  and  appearance.  Many  other 
objects  of  great  interest  are  illustrated,  and 
thus  brought  into  popular  knowledge.  The 
third  article  referred  to  is  that  on  “  The 
Panama  Canal,”  a  review  of  the  past  and  the 
possible  (we  may  hope  now  the  probable) 
future  of  the  scheme,  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay 
Parsons,  an  engineer  and  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of  1904-5. 


In  Scribner,  under  “The  Field  of  Art,” 
the  question  “  Is  there  an  Academic  move¬ 
ment  in  American  art”  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
W.  Walton.  The  writer’s  chief  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  to  sneer  at  all  Academies, 
the  English  Royal  Academy  of  course 
especially;  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  the 
Villa  Medici  coming  in  for  the  rest  of  the 
criticism.  We  should  say  that  American 
architecture  is  rather  decidedly  Academic 
already,  and  is  also  an  example  of  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Academic  study,  while 
American  sculpture  and  painting  has  not  yet 
risen  to  the  Academic  level,  and  had  better 
attain  it  before  beginning  to  scoff  at 
Academies. 

Harper  contains  a  pleasant  article  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  on  “A  Fortnight  in  Bath”*— 
apparently  a  first  visit  on  the  part  of  t,lhe 
American  novelist.  The  same  issue  contains 
the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Rhys’s  essay  on 
“King  Henry  VI.,”  with  Mr.  Abbey’s  illus¬ 
trations.  These  latter  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  last  number;  the  figures  of  King  Lewis 
and  Warwick,  where  the  King  questions  him 
as  to  whether  Edward  is  his  true  king,  are 
very  true  and  characteristic. 

In  the  Corn-hill  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
narrates  the  history  of  “The  Creation  of  the 
British  Museum,”  in  an  article  which  will 
be  of  general  interest,  especially  as  so  many 
of  us  know  really  next  to  nothing  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  wonderful  institution 


Hospital  Additions,  Walton. — Additional 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
Walton  Cottage  Hospital.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  pi  airs  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gough,  architect. 


grew  up. 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Salmon  contributes  an  article  on  “  The  Old 
Western  Seaports,”  such  as  Poole,  Bridport, 
Lyme  Regis,  Teignmouth,  etc.  It  is  curious 
to  read  now  that  Teignmouth  sent  seven  ships 
and  120  men  to  the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  thirty-one  ships  and  757  men.  One 
does  not  quite  understand  why  the  author 
omits  any  mention  of  Milford  Haven,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  in  Cymbeline, 
was  evidently  a  port  in  Elizabeth’s  time. 

The  Antiquary  contains  three  very  interest¬ 
ing  articles  :  one  purely  archaeological,  on 
the  excavations  at  Castle  Hill,  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale,  by  Mr.  Herbert  M.  White;  one 
mainly  picturesque,  “An  Ancient  Sea-Coast 
Village  in  Sussex — Dimchurch,”  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Sieveking;  and  one  combining  picturesqueness 
with  history,  that  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Donner  on 
the  old  house  with  the  beautiful  name  of 
“  Phyllis  Court,”  so  familiar  to  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  Henley  Regatta.  We  have  only 
space  to  mention  them. 

The  monthly  publication  called  House  and 
Garden,  which  reaches  us  from  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  is  an  excellent  though  small  periodi¬ 
cal,  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  The 
first  article  in  the  November  number  is  on  the 
subject  of  “  Inexpensive  Methods  of  Fire¬ 
proofing,”  particularly  as  applicable  to 
ordinary  dwelling  houses ;  methods  which, 
though  not  all  of  them  what  would  be 
demanded  for  a  public  building,  go>  a  long 
way  to  make  a  house  fire-resisting.  A  view 
of  “A  Concrete  Chapel,  ornamented  with 
Marble  Mosaic,”  goes  far  to  show  that  such 
a  building  may  be  rendered  picturesque  in 
general  aspect,  if  one  cannot  expect  much 
refinement  in  detail.  A  historical  article  on 
“  The  Chateau  de  Brissac,”  by  Mr.  V.  Hussey 
Walsh,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
ancient  mansion,  accompanied  by  some  fine 
illustrations ;  “  A  Window  in  the  Drawing 
Room,”  with  its  deep  panelled  embrasure  and 
picturesquely  treated  glazing,  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  bit  of  interior  architecture.  The 
Chateau  as  it  now  stands  is  an  early  XVIIth 
century  building. 

The  Church  Builder  (quarterly)  contains  a 
history  and  illustrations  of  the  little  church 
of  Cudworth  recently  restored,  and  Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s  Chapter  XV.  of  “  Occasional 
Notes  on  Church  Furniture  and  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  treating  of  “  Chancel  Screens.”  A 
good  deal  of  the  writing  and  arguing  on  these 
subjects  *  of  church  furniture  looks  like 
“  ancient  history  ”  now,  except  to  a  limited 
set  of  people;  but  from  Mr.  Micklethwaite’s 
point  of  view  he  is  right,  and  at  all  events 
we  agree  with  him  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the 
“  vista  ”  superstition,  in  an  architectural 


WORKS  By  MR.  - 

At  his  house  at  Brandt  u-u  '  - 

Mr.  Henry  Holiday  taAJ'  ■  P“«psl«|  ' 
ol  has  works,  and  m  theSaJ,* 
they  were  on  private  1,1  '' 

their  exhibition  at  Dresden %?''?“««!  la 

anal,  German  to™  “fi"*'  B*. 

works  in  various  media  u  •  s  ■ 
Mr.  Holiday's  versatility  bp"K  "N  to 
interesting  is  the  lar»  P! 
picture,  “  Dante  and  BealriS  ' 

ally  hangs  in  the  Walker  Vft  *"»•  S 
Liverpool.  With  referenj 
Mr  Holiday  said  that  wten  Jfe  " 
made  a  special  study  of  B  8 11 
ments  at  the  libraries  in  IlS™*1,  M 
to  get  the  surroundSg  ho~*::« 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  eorrwt Va*" 
the  bridge  are  shown  “ 
with  scaffolding  up  as  ll!  n  ,•  ,w« . 
lated  that  in  1294  ^the’ suppose!  date  0nu 
incident  depicted,  they  Sonia  ,1 1 
course  of  re-erection  aft.,  being  d£^ 

Another  important  piece  i,  ft.  jjuu, 
tinted  plaster  statue,  “Sleep" 
by  the  figure  of  a  voung  girf'r«2”'“J 

T1“,  attitude  is'sfngulate1  f 

and  the  modelling  of  the  delicate  £ 
figure  excellent.  Very  good.  ,|»  , 

Aspasia,  a  classical  composition,  with 
figures  and  the  Acropolis  in  the  H 
for  which  Mr.  Holiday  made  a 
restoration.  _  Several  interesting  work 
“  opus  sectile”  were  included;  averrinit. 
able  method  of  decoration  for  public  boiW 
ings_  or  restaurants,  and  not  as  veMfl 
as  its  _  merits  deserve.  In  ordinary  tile 
decoration  the  design  is  simply  painted  on 
ordinary  square  tiles  and  burnt  in,  Iu 
‘‘opus  sectile,”  however,  every  mass  one 
tint  is  cut  out  of  a  separate  tile  of  that 
tint,  the  lines  and  light  shading  being  only 
painted  on  and  burnt  in.  The  method  jj 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  su| 
work. 

A  small  but  spirited  model  of  a  horse  and 
rider  for  a  projected  Panathenaic  processicw 
and  many  other  interesting  works  in  em  ' 
stained-glass,  etc.,  help  to  form  a  code 
of  work  of  great  interest  to  all  those 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  ARCHITECT  ON 
EUROPEAN  ARCHITECT® 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the  hmd  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Institute 
of  Architects  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Smart,  Vice-President,  giving,  under  the  .’an 
title  “An  Architect’s  Holiday,”  some  of  his 
impressions  of  architecture  in  the  old  world, 
as  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  Australian  archi¬ 
tect  visiting  Europe  for  (we  gather)  the  first 
time.  The  greater  part  of  this  we  reprint 
“  It  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  bring  kfhf 
before  the  members  of  our  Institute  a  few 
c-f  the  points  of  interest  that  stand  out  as 
landmarks  when  one  looks  back  at  the  many 
incidents  of  a  twelve  months’  holiday  travel 
m  the  old  world.  Many  impression;  fade, 
even  important  ones  cannot  always  be 
recalled,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  trivial 
incidents  bulk  largely  in  the  pictures 
one’s  memory.  I  can  remember  what  great 
pleasure,  quite  disproportionate  to  its  ;; 
importance,  I  had,  after  climbing  up  a  long 
winding  staircase  at  Ely  Cathedral  to  the 
roof  over  the  narthex,  on  coming  acrces  an 
old  Norman  windlass,  with  its  cross 
and  shaped  felloes,  just  as  it  had  been  u 
by  the  workmen  of  the  Xlth  century.  The  |j  (ta 
mind  suddenly  becomes  more  active,  and  on 
has  a  record  indelibly  stamped  into  ones 
life.  I  can  remember  the  joy  at  the  in» 
rose  which  grew  in  my  garden  when  . 
child;  it  made  such  a  deep  impression  uu  i;, 
I  can  recall  the  flower  and  its  surroundings  .  - 
as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  • , 

On  an  architect’s  holiday  there  are  many  : 
impressions  that  crowd  and  confuse  , 
mind,  and  others  which  are  stored  up 
future  recurring  pleasure  An  ardute 
appears  to  travel  with  a  strong  de  e 
absorb  everything  old,  esptare  mrtg 
nib  shoulders  with  W  w* 
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and'  seek  an  inspiration  tan JJ*  i  j 

atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  P  ad 
portions  of  noble  buildings.  ^  ^ 


senger  wno  was  >^-6  .  IKmr  , 

day  to  be  devoted  to  deer  stalking 
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jlniost  to  be  pitied  when  looked  upon  from 
an  architect’s  point  of  view.  But  such  is 
lie  diversity  of  life. 

It  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing  for  an 
architect  when  his  inclinations  and  interests 
ars  lying  along  the  same  path.  Only  in 
such  a  case,  I  believe,  can  he  be  successful 
in  his  profession.  The  buildings  are  natur¬ 
ally  an  architect’s  companions  in  all  lands, 
their  language  is  Volapuk,  amidst  the  babel 
of  foreign  tongues,  and  they  are  constantly 
provoking  a  critical  state  of  his  mind.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better,  if  perfect  rest 
were  desirable,  to  pass  into  some  secluded 
spot  in  the  country,  and  do  nothing,  and 
do  it  well.  .  .  . 

Colombo,  with  its  constant  temperature  of 
about  90  deg.  in  the  shade,  its  bustle  of 
strange  people  in  their  daily  work,  its 
tropical  scenery,  and  its  goodly  hotels,  opens 
cue’s  eyes  suddenly  and  fully  to  the  fact 
(hat  there  are  wonderful  contrasts  between 
ihe  nations  of  the  British  Empire,  and  one’s 
first  experience  gives  genuine  delight  like 
onto  that  of  children.  The  people  exhibit 
i  great  amount  of  artistic  feeling.  It  strikes 
one  as  strange  that  even  the  country-road 
dray  is  a  work  of  art  when  compared  with 
our"  crude  blue  and  red-sided  box,  and  the 
sleek  ox  that  draws  the  cart  is  ornamented 
with  curved  lines  in  a  manner  that  gives 
j  very  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole  turn-out. 
The  oft-told  tale  of  London  and  its  life 
las  so  impressed  one  that  when  we  are 
landed  suddenly  in  its  bustle  we  feel  quite 
it  home,  Its  streets  seem  to  a  great  extent 
familiar  to  us;  but  it  requires  many  days 
Wore  we  can  grasp  the  enormous’  size  of 
the  city.  It  necessarily  lacks  general  design 
and  grouping  of  great  buildings.  It  is 
ipread  ver  a  large  area,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  one  portion  is  more  or  less  a 
repetition  of  another.  The  average  run  of 
the  streets  strikes  one  as  being  monotonous 
and  commonplace,  and  one  really  must  search 
for  the  interesting  buildings.  If  ever  a  proper 
guide-book  was  required,  it  is  in  London.  It 
I  should  be  written  by  an  architect,  who 
■wuld  understand  what  was  wanted  for  the 
■nsiting  architects  and  others  interested  in 
■architecture.  The  middle  and  early  part  of 
lue  last  century  are  answerable  for  the  miles 
■upon  miles  of  the  most  commonplace  archi- 
|tectnre.  If  our  Collins-street  was  trans- 

rrred  to  almost  any  part  of  London  it  would 
ike  a  noticeable  feature,  and  the  architec¬ 
ts  would  be  above  the  average  in  its  most 
important  thoroughfares,  the  average  design 
Wng  better.  Someone  said  some  years  ago 
7  London  only  wanted  three  things  to 
™.  'k  perfect — (1)  new  streets,  (2)  new 
wildings,  and  (3)  a  new  firmament.  Nos.  1 
®d  2  are  certainly  being  realised,  as  fine 
nwts  have  been  cut  through  densely  popu- 

parts  and  linrrnw  widened  nt. 
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paTts  and  narrow  streets  widened  at 
1011s  cost,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
has  been  repolished  to  a  great 
went  by  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  evil. 

%  Cathedral  was  the  first  great  Gothic 
•fucture  I  saw  after  leaving  London,  and 
J*nt  two  days  of  the  greatest  pleasure 
Jang  over  it.  I  climbed  its  towers  and 
,1  on  its  roofs,  and  round  to  the  great 
_  iwn  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts, 
ilifi  6r  r00^  the  nave,  which  has  a 
,  7  P‘ece  of  colour  decoration,  has  a 
ewnat  temporary  look.  Although  the 
iatirm  iu  ls  Poor  *n  workmanship  and 
..jsjl;  ™6  nave,  chancel,  and  Lady  chapel 
;r  1  ™  details  are  charming.  The  effect 
great  loftiness  is  increased  by  the  great 
to  x?’  and  has  a  noble  effect.  When  the 
tower  fell  the  aisles  to  both 
biWa  ,ansepts  were  removed,  and  the 
2i?00ds  )vitl?  HSht  the  ful1  w^th  of 
Ritfro  Tg’ ,'vith  its  great  open  space  in  the 
L,  '  ah  the  other  cathedrals  visited  I 
minimi!1  ^Pressed  than  by  this  bold 
^ment\  It  has  been  adopted  in  modi- 
(L.a  rm  ,ln  many  designs  of  modern 
{taafirl  ■  re  recluired  to  bring  the  con- 
Ncher1  m  a  comPac^  body  close  to  the 

peculiarity  of  the  English 
to  tW  “  •  1,  ir  great  length  in  proportion 
giving  ,Wldd?’  which  adds  to  the  effect  by 
artistfr  li„k/steIlcms’  endless  look,  with  an 
ill  f0r  and  deep  shades  playing  through 
Iftcoln  anrf  v  S?  vTis.ited.  Peterborough, 
(athedrkl  m  1  *?rk-  .  Lincoln  is  a  great 
{Kit  and  the  view  as  cne  enters  the 
wa”  when  the  towers  are  seen 


standing  solid  against  the  sky  above  the  west 
front,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Unrestrained 
delight  seized  us,  and  we  entered  and 
wandered  through  the  beautiful  building. 

Within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  Cathedral 
we  visited  the  old  fortress,  keep,  and  prisons, 
which  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fight, 
and  one’s  mind  becomes  very  active,  especially 
when  told  by  the  guard  that  the  last  two 
hanged  on  that  scaffold  (which  is  raised  on 
a  round  tower)  were  hanged  for  stealing  a 
sheep !  If  the  law  was  comprehensive  in 
those  days,  perhaps  some  of  the  architects, 
c r,  at  any  rate,  builders  who  worked  without 
architects,  would  be  hanged  for  the  crimes 
they  had  committed. 

Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
cities  in  the  British  Isles,  and  it  has  a  very 
solid  and  substantial  appearance.  Prince’s- 
street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  certainly 
equal  to  all  one  has  heard  of  it,  with  its 
Gothic  monument — designed  by  a  carpenter, 
every  Scotchman  tells  you,  and  you  don’t 
believe  it.  With  the  buildings  on  one  side 
ar.d  the  gardens  on  the  other,  there  is  a  free 
and  open  effect  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 
This  plan  might  well  be  applied  to  our  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  capital.  Holyrood  and  Rosa¬ 
lind  Chapel  were  interesting,  more  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  I  visited  the  great 
FcTth  Bridge,  and  stood  under  the  first 
span,  and  felt  the  importance  of  this 
engineering  work. 

In  Paris  I  found  a  new  art  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes — a  movement  that  apparently 
came  from  Germany,  but  had  left  its  hall¬ 
mark  in  the  gay  city.  Jewellery  and  silver¬ 
ware,  fabric  and  pottery  were  affecting  a 
curved  and  wavy  form  and  rejecting  the 
straight  line.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1900 
much  of  the  furniture  was  designed  in  this 
manner ,-  for  instance,  bookcases  without  a 
straight  line,  except  the  shelves  on  which  the 
books  stood,  no  doubt  a  very  painful  com¬ 
promise  to  utility  by  the  designers.  I 
visited  the  newly-built  Castle  Berlanger,* 
designed  by  M.  Hector  Guimard  in  the  new 
style,  and  have  several  views  taken  from  the 
architect’s  work  on  this  building.  This  art 
is  an  effort  by  an  individual  or  a  clique  to 
develop  a  new  style,  and  such  attempts  have 
always  proved  more  or  less  a  failure.  The 
development  of  a  style  must  be  gradual  and 
on  definite  lines,  the  process  of  refinement 
going  on  from  time  to  time  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  bad  and  collecting  and  using 
the  good.  The  keynote  of  this  new  decora¬ 
tion  is  a  very  subtle  curve,  and  perhaps  the 
only  thing  new  is  in  the  application  of  this 
curve  wherever  practicable.  The  form  has 
infinite  variety,  and  is  ever  changing  and 
mysterious,  and  is  never  part  of  a  circle. 
The  Greeks  made  use  of  it  in  their  mould¬ 
ings  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  Castle 
Berlanger  it  is  found  everywhere — on  the 
floors,  the  walls,  and  the  ironwork — and  it 
becomes  tiresome;  you  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  solid  meal  off  honey  when  a  taste  of 
the  article  would  be  perhaps  quite  enough. 
How  pleasing  the  scroll  design  when  used  in 
jewellery  and  small  articles,  and  how  cruel 
when  applied  with  a  free  hand  to  the  interior 
of  a  house !  In  Melbourne  it  has  found  its 
way  to  many  a  building,  and  in  almost  every 
shop  some  article  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
curve.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  fashion, 
and  will  die  out  as  quickly  as  it  has  risen. 
The  rush  of  the  Exhibition,  with  all  its 
wonders,  occupied  many  weeks,  but  the  only 
points  that  may  be  dwelt  upon  now  are  : — 
The  great  and  small  palaces  and  the  Bridge 
of  Alexander  III.,  which  are  the  permanent 
legacies  of  the  Exhibition,  and  are  fine  works, 
more  seriously  designed  than  the  various 
pavilions  and  buildings  of  more  or  less  tem¬ 
porary  character. 

A  trip  to  Amiens  for  three  days  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
Cathedral  and  a  typical  French  town.  If 
I  were  asked  what  was  the  most  interesting 
journey  taken  during  my  tour,  I  would  say, 

‘  The  train  journey  over  the  Swiss  Alps.’ 
The  grandeur  of  the  trip  and  the  comfort  of 
the  train  could  not  be  surpassed.  Pictures 
of  Switzerland  never  seem  to  exaggerate, 
but  always  fail  to  impress  one  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery.  And  as  to  the 
scenery  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of 
Lucerne,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  mountains, 
and  lakes  are  jewels  in  the  rugged  setting 
of  mountain  and  snow.” 

*  Probably  a  mistake  for  “  D’Erlanger.”— Ed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  2,466/.  for  various 
purposes ;  Camberwell  Borough  Council 
2,410/.  for  housing  purposes;  Chelsea 
Guardians  1,250/.  for  poor  law  purposes; 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  13,700/.  for 
electric  light  installation ;  Poplar  Borough 
Council  3,075/.  for  paving  and  channelling 
works;  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council 
2,900/.  for  paving  works ;  and  Fulham 
Borough  Council  25,000/.  for  electric  light 
installation ;  and  sanction  to  Woolwich 
Borough  Council  to  borrowing  991/.  for 
electric  light  installation  and  street  lighting. 

Bandstand  Shelter,  Finsbury  Park. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  640/.  be  expended  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  bandstand  shelter  in  Finsbury 
Park,  and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
which  ensued  Mr.  Radford  said  it  did  not 
follow  that  because  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  bandstand  that  it  was  a  better  structure. 
Every  sovereign  spent  on  a  bandstand  beyond 
a  certain  amount  might  be  a  separate  out¬ 
rage  on  taste.  He  was  rather  afraid  that 
architects  and  builders  had  not  hit  upon 
the  best  design  for  these  structures.  What 
were  wanted  were  structures  of  a  simple 
character. 

An  amendment  to  refer  the  matter  back 
was  carried. 

Refreshment  House  and  Shelter,  Marble 
Hill. — The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  tender  of  Mr. 
J.  Christie  of  767/.  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  mansion  at  Marble  Hill  for  refreshment 
purposes  and  shelter  be  accepted.  The  full 
list  of  tenders  was  given  in  our  last  issue; 
the  highest  tender  was  1,795/.,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  was  1,565/.  A  discussion  took 
place  on  the  recommendation,  and  attention 
was  specially  drawn  to  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  tender  and  the  amount  of  the 
estimate,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee  was  asked  whether  his  committee 
had  had  the  work  offered  them  at  the  esti¬ 
mate  and  whether  they  had  refused. 

Mr.  Torrance,  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
replied  that,  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
variable  custom  of  the  committee  to  refuse 
work  which  had  to  be  carried  out  at  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  central  works, 
they  had,  without  knowing  the  estimate  or 
the  character  of  the  work,  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  it. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Sites  for  Tramways  Car-sheds  and  Sub¬ 
stations. — The  Highways  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 


“  That  application  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
session  of  1906  for  authority  to  make  unrestricted 
use  of  the  undermentioned  sites  acquired,  or  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  acquired,  by  the  Council,  for  the  erection 
of  tramways  buildings,  namely— 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  -.—Sub-stations  : 
i.„  Shoreditch  (Old-street)  sub-station;  ii.,  Limehouse 
(Burdett-road)  sub-station;  iii.,  M ild may-park  (Wood- 
ville-road)  sub-station;  iv.,  Holloway  (Warlters- 
road)  sub-station;  v.  Holloway  (Manor-gardens)  sub¬ 
station;  vi.,  “Angel,”  Islington  (Pentonville-road) 
sub-station;  vii.,  “Angel,”  Islington  (High-street) 
sub-station;  viii.,  Camden-town  (Arlington-road)  sub¬ 
station;  ix..  Clapton  (Lea-bridge-road)  sub-station; 
x.,  Hackney  (Mare-street)  sub-station.  Car-sheds : 

'  Poplar  (Leven-road)  car-shed  and  approaches; 

Stamford-hill  car-shed;  xiii.,  Hampstead  (Cressy- 
road)  car-shed;  xiv..  Bow  (Wellington-road)  car- 
shed;  xv.,  Holloway  (Parkhurst-road)  car-shed;  xvi., 
Holloway  (Manor-gardens)  car-shed;  xvin.,  Hackney 
(Mare-street)  car-shed;  xviu.,  Hammersmith  car- 

O11  the  south  side  of  the  Thames Sub-stations  : 
xix.,  Battersea  (Queen’s-road)  sub-station;  xx., 
Wandsworth  (East-hill)  sub-station;  xxi.,  Streatham 
sub-station.  Car-sheds:  xxn.,  Wandsworth  (Jew  s- 
row)  car-shed:  xxiii.,  Balham  car-shed;  xxiv.,  Abbey- 
wood  car-shed.” 

The  Council,  having  transacted  .other 
business,  adjourned. 


London  Traffic  Board. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Government  intends  introducing  a  Bill  to 
establish  a  Traffic  Board  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Roval  Commission.  The  Commissioners, 
it  will  be  recalled,  in  recommending  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  Board,  pointed  out  that  its  most 
important  function  would  be  the  preliminary 
examination,  before  consideration  by  Parliament, 
of  Bills  seeking  statutory  powers  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  extension  of  works  affecting  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  transport  in  “  Greater 
London.” 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

.  Lines  of  Frontage,  Projections,  and  Width  of  Way. 

Lewisham. — One-storv  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  103,  105,  and  107,  Brownhill- 
road,  Lewisham  (Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for 
Mrs.  Staines). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Oriel  windows  and  porches  in  front 
of  four  houses  on  the  east  side  and  four  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Turney-road,  Dulwich  (Mr. 
G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr.  H.  j.  Williams). — 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  classroom  addition  on  the 
east  side  of  Oaklands  Congregational  Church, 
Uxbridge-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  S.  Powell  for 
the  committee  of  the  church). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — An  iron  and  glass  porch  in  front 
of  No.  73,  Burnt-ash-hill,  Lee  (Messrs.  Stocker  & 
Roberts  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Zurhorst). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Iron  and  glass  porches  in  front  of 
houses  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of 
Chudleigh-road,  Brockley  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Heath  & 
Sons). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — The  retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  shop  front  at  No.  28,  Arlington-road, 
St.  Pancras  (Mr.  J.  H.  Hignel  for  Mr.  P.  Natus). — 
Consent. 

Strand .f — A  projecting  flue  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel  extension  to  project  in 
Savoy-buil dings  (Messrs.  Collcutt  &  Hamp  for 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  oriel  window  and  turret 
at  the  corner  of  Mill-hill-place  a  id  Wimpole- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  W.  Wallace  for 
Messrs.  Debenhams,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Norwood. — Buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Brixton-hill,  between  Acre-lane  and  Hayter- 
road,  Norwood  (Messrs.  Gush,  Phillips,  Walters, 
&  Williams  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Johnston  &  Miss  C.  S.  T. 
Johnston). — Refused. 

Fulham. f — Buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of- 
Fulham  Palace-road,  abutting  also  upon  the 
southern  side  of  Childerley-street,  Fulham  (Mr 
F.  C.  Cole  for  the  trustees  of  the  Fulham  Waste. 
Land  and  Lygon  Almshouses  Charities). — 
Refused. 

Brixton. — An  iron  sign  upon  the  forecourt  of 
No.  205,  Clapham-road,  Brixton  (the  Granville 
Motor  Engineering  Company). — Refused. 

Ghelsea.  j — A  building  at  the  rear  of  No.  449, 
Fulham-road,  Chelsea,  to  abut  upon  Gunter- 
grove  (Mr.  W.  F.  Humdall). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — The  retention  of  porches  to  Nos. 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Ruskin-walk,  Heme-hill 
(Mr.  A.  M.  Deacon  for  Mr.  R.  E.  Mayo). — Refused. 

Greenwich. — A  building  on  the  southern  side  of 
Eastcombe-avenue,  Greenwich,  to  abut  also  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Wyndclifi-road  (Messrs. 
Beadel,  Wood,  &  Co.,  for  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Barrett). — 
Refused. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Belle  Vue-crescent,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead 
(Messrs.  Brown  &  Barrow  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Burgess  Estate). — Refused. 

.  Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  No.  38,  Finchley-road,  St.  Marylebone 
(Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Co.  for  Mrs.  Lupton). — Refused. 

Westminster. — An  iron  and 'glass  canopy  and 
electric  lamp  in  front  of  No.  87,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster  (Messrs.  Griffin  &  Woollard  for 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Martin,  G.  Hastings,  &  H.  Welbey. 
— Refused. 

Hackney,  North,  f — Retention  of  a  temporary 
wood  and  iron  covered  way  at  the  entrance  to 
No.  97,  Stamford -hill,  Hackney  (Mi1.  F.  Tate  for 
Mrs.  L.  Tite). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Islington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  at  the  entrance  to  the  Islington  Infirmary, 
Highgate-hill,  Islington  (Mr.  W.  Smith  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington) .  — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Kensington,  South. — Buildings  on  part  of  the 
open  space  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  164  to  172  (even 
number's  only)  inclusive,  Earl’s-court-road, 
Kensington  (Mr.  W.  G.  Hunt). — Consent. 

Haggerston. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as'  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  Lot  11,  Goldsmith’s- 
row,  Haggerston  (Mr.  F.  B.  Healy). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  three  buildings  on  the  western  side 
of  Tooting  High-street,  at  the  corner  of  Selkirk- 
road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for  Mr. 
0.  S.  Merrett). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — An  addition  to  No.  9, 
Southwick-place,  Hyde-park  (Mr.  R.  S.  Ellis). — 
Consent. 

Brixton. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  house  on  the  north-western  side  of 


Atherfold-street,  Clapham  (Mr.  V.  Vagnolini  for 
Mr.  W.  P.  Goosey). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Holborn.— Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  section 
63  of  the  Act,  on  the  top  story  of  “  Craven 
House,”  Kingsway  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  junr.,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Co.). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  sixth  (top)  story  of 
Nos.  110  and  111,  Fleet-street,  City  (Messrs. 
Smee  &  Honchin  for  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons). — 
Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Rotherhilhe. — An  addition  to  No.  247,  Rother- 
hithe-street,  Rotherhithe,  such  building  and 
addition  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000,  but  not 
450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used  only  for  silver 
and  lead  refining  (Messrs.  M.  T.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  Messrs.”  H.  J.  Enthoven  &  Sons,  _  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Fulham. — For  iron,  brick,  and  concrete  additions 
to  the  generating  station,  Townmean-road, 
Fulham  (Mr.  A.  J.  Fuller  for  the  Fulham  Borough 
Council ) .  — Consent. 

Paddington,  North. — A  sub-station  on  a  site 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  6  .and  6,  Blomfield-road, 
abutting  upon  Portsdown-road,  Paddington 
(Mr.  S.  Highfield  for  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Width  of  Way,  Space  at 
Rear,  etc. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square, — Residential  fiats 
on  the  site  of  Gloucester  House,  to  abut  upon 
Piccadilly  and  Park-lane,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  (Messrs.  Collcutt  &  Hamp  for  Mr.  J.  J. 
Duveen). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  stories  of  residential  flats  on  the  site  of 
Gloucester  House  to  abut  upon  Piccadilly  and 
Park-lane,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Messrs. 
Collcutt  &  Hamp  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Duveen). — Consent. 

Woohvich. — The  formation  or  laying-out  of  a 
new  street  for  foot  traffic  only  at  the  rear  of 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Godfrey-street,  Wool¬ 
wich  (Messrs.  F.  C.  Henesy  &  S.  A.  Douglass). — 
Refused.  LI  •  I" 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Sherar,  a  delegate  from  the  Edinburgh 
Association,  gave  a  lecture  on  “Linear 
Perspective.”  After  tracing  the  history  of 
the  science  from  the  conventional  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  'finished 
realism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  safd  that 
the  researches  of  the  science  as  such  had 
been  practically  exhausted  by  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor  and  successive  writers  in  the 
XVIIIth  century;  but  it  was  always  possible 
to  improve  on  the  methods  of  stating  facts 
and  of  teaching  how  to  apply  the  theory  to 
practice.  He  thought  that  illustrating  per¬ 
spective  as  he  did  that  night  by  photography 
would  be  something  new  to  them.  He 
referred  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  term  “picture  plane,”  and 
discussed  a  few  questions  arising  perennially 
from  this  confusion,  among  which  was  the 
question  of  vertical  parallel  lines  converging 
towards  a  vanishing  point.  He  then  described 
the  elementary  conditions  on  which  the 
science  depended,  and  distinguished  between 
the  perspective  appearance  of  objects  as  we 
see  them  and  the  perspective  images  as  they 
drew  them  on  paper.  He  showed  two 
photographs  of  the  same  building  from  the 
same  spot — the  one  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  photographic  plate,  and  the  other  on 
the  left-hand  side — which  were  quite 
different  in  the  perspective  lines,  and 
explained  that  they  were  both  equally 
correct  records  of  the  perspective  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  saw  it,  but  records  only.  In 
dealing  with  the  distance  a  spectator  should 
be  from  the  object  in  order  to  produce  an 
agreeable  result,  he  showed  three  photographs 
of  the  east  end  of  Princes-street  showing 
the  Calton  Hill  in  the  distance,  and  said  he 
had  often  heard  it  remarked  that  photo¬ 
graphy  did  not  give  correct  perspective,  distant 
hills,  etc.,  always  coming  out  too  small. 
JThe  first  photograph  showed  the  Calton  Hill 
about  a  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ings;  the  second  showed  it  the  same  height; 
and  the  third  showed  it  twice  the  height. 
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This,  he  said,  ucuennoH 
spectator  or  photo d“b»«  tk» 
objects  to  be  repS  ,  bon,  g 
this  distance,  ho  said  j  '  JJ*  1 *“«  ol 
important  preliminaries  S  l:/  »»* 

whether  by  photograph,"/' I 
Having  gone  so  far  ii  L' .L™ ®  "Mas;  1 
of  the  subject,  he 

sidered  the  best  method  ota™i*‘ 11  1 

theory  to  practice  by  working  out  Me?  f 
in  charcoal  lmes.-Scof  ““f* 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  i 

Society.— From  an  advance  1 

Report  of  the  Council  of  thisfiL? 
learn  that  the  total  membership  on  Z % 

hS$ 


Members,  seyeaty-th™  Mmlm, 
nine  Associates,  as  against  a 
155  at.  the  date  of  the  last  Report  shoLf 
an  increase  of  nineteen.  The  CoiZg 
with  deep  regret  to  the  decease  of 
Francis  W.  Bedford,  who  w“fot 
years  a  zealous  member  and  Hon. 
of  the  Society.  During  the  year  [t 
there  have  been  nine  general  and 
Council  meetings,  compared  with  nine  cenS 
and  eighteen  Council  meetings  in  the  yea! 
previous.  Classes  on  “The  Natures  and 
Properties  of  Building  Materials71  have 
agam  been  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Healy;  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  School  of _  Architecture,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Leeds  Institute  and  the  Leeds 
University,  is  proving  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Associates  in  preparing  them  in  the 
subject  required  for  the  R.I.B.A.  examina¬ 
tions.  At  the  meeting  (2nd  inst.)  at  which 
the  Report  was  read,  the  following  priie- 
winners  were  announced '.—Silver  medal  and 
President’s  prize  of  5?.  5s.  for  measured 
drawings— Mr.  W.  Whitehead ;  construction— 
Mr.  W.  P.  Rvlatt;  essay  prize— Mr,  W,  P. 
Rylatt;  sketching— 1st,  Mr.  W.  Whitehead 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Freeman;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Greaves ;  design— 1st,  Mr.  W.  P.  Rvlatt; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Whitehead;  Holden  prize— Mr. 
G.  H.  Foggett. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—The  third  volume  of  the  Tmtadm  of 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association— 
or  more  correctly,  we  believe,  Part  4  of 
Vol.  III. — contains  a  number  of  admirable 
and  interesting  papers  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  issue  is  not  complete  in  itself, 
starting  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  on"  The 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Leith."  the 
system  being  apparently  to  issue  a  certain 
number  of  pages  in  each  Part,  to  be  bound 
up  as  a  volume  subsequently.  The  various  short 
papers  on  places  visited  contain  a  great  deal 
of  information :  a  rather  longer  one  on 
Bothwell  Castle  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken 
deserves  special  mention.  The  volume  also 
includes  a  long  and  excellent  illustrated 
article  by  the  late  J.  M.  Brvdon  on  the 
woTks  of  Cockerell,  and  another  on  ‘‘  In¬ 
dications  of  Roman  Architecture  in  Scot¬ 
land  ”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross.  If  all  the 
Transaction  volumes  of  the  Association  are 
as  well  filled  as  this  it  will  make  a  valuable 
and  interesting  series. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  .Lo¬ 
gical  Society.— The  Bristol  members  ot 
e  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arehiwiopcai 
ciety  assembled  on  Saturday  last  week,  a 
e  invitation  of  the  vicar  (the  Kev.  jj-  • 
mstead)  and  wardens  of  All  Saints  (City), 
inspect  some  interesting  features  o  early 
nhitecture  brought  to  light  dunng  the  • 
it  work  of  renovation  m  the  south  #»■ 
ie  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the 
d  Dr.  Cuthbert  Atchley  gave  some  general 
rticulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  chord 
hile  in  the  south  aisle,  Mr.  G.  H  OaUq 
scribed  some  of  the  discoven« i  and  M 
med  that  the  church  had  suffered  from  » 
lied  restoration  more  than  most  < of  t he* 
1  churches.  He  pointed  out  thatbytte 
uoval  of  a  ceiling  a  XVth  centu  n 

is  disclosed.  There  was  a  ^rnu  dated  g 

rbel,  and  the  positions  tad  b«n 
ire  to  be  seen.  .  .  ^nturv, 

rated  many  times  dnme  ”  Ji 
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vestry  wall  they  expected  to  find  a  hagioscope, 
tut  they  found  a  window  and  a  beautiful 
foliated  opening  lower  down,  through  which, 
and  from  his  bed  on  the  inside,  a  man  might, 
by  just  raising  himself  a  little,  see  whether 
the  candles  on  the  altar  >  were  burning.  In¬ 
side  the  house  (the  old  vicarage),  and  on  the 
first  floor,  could  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
original  fireplace.  There  was  the  door  frame 
which  led  into  the  room  over  the  south  porch, 
and  the  springing  of  the  third  Norman  arch. 
On  the  second  floor  was  the  Norman  clear¬ 
story  and  original  fireplace,  and  on  the  third 
floor  was  to  be  seen  the  original  roof  much 
decayed.— While  one  section  of  the  party 
visited  the  old  vicarage,  the  other  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ancient  vestry  records. — 
IFesfern  Daily  Press. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  on  October  27  (the 
retiring  chairman,  Mr.  S.  Cutler,  jun.,  pre¬ 
siding),  was  also  the  first  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  after  its  constitution  as  an  incor¬ 
porated  body,  and  was  held  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Articles  of  Association. 
After  the  usual  routine  business  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  was  presented.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  it  to  the  increase  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  888 ;  to  the  visits  to  works,  thirty- 
two  in  number;  to  the  meetings,  eleven  of 
which  had  been  held ;  to  the  celebration  of 
the  “Coming  of  Age”  of  the  Institution; 
the  growth  of  the  library ;  and  to  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  for  the  ensuing 
session.  The  scrutineers  reported  that  the 
election  had  resulted  as  follows  : — Chairman, 
Mr.  Adam  Hunter,  A.M.Inst.C.E. ;  vice- 
chairmen,  Messrs.  Lewis  H.  Ruee, 
AMlnst.C.E..  and  F.  S.  Pilling, 

M.I.Mech.E. ;  hon.  librarian,  Mr.  E.  Eade; 
hon  auditors,  Messrs.  P.  L.  Young  and 
•  H.  de  Ritter,  M.I.Mech.E.;  members  of 
wuncil,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bullock.  F.  R.  Dur- 
\iru  -^■•N-Inst.C.E.,  G.  H.  Hughes, 

M.I.Mech.E.,  and  A.  G.  Young.  Provin- 
cial  members  of  Council  North  of  England, 
A;b,  Rasey,  A.M.I.Mech.E. ;  Midlands,  E. 
r?£’  A.M.I.Mech.E. ;  Eastern  Counties,  J. 
Mian;  southern  Counties,  F.  S.  Miller; 
a*ut  E.  W.  Porter, 

A.M.Inst.C.E. ;  Scottish  District,  G.  E. 

KrUrish;TW-  E-  Li"y.  M.I.Mech.E.; 
wgh>  H.  F.  Hunt,  B.Sc. 

On  November  3  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
e  twenty-fifth  session  took  place.  In  the 
osence  0f  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
wml-T’  d^°  was  detained  by  professional 
Sir  0ui1rania"  ^ie  chair  was  taken  by 
iS  lamH.  White,  Past-President.  The 
caDpr  'rMedal.for  t^le  raost’  meritorious 
j/ir ot  me  previous  session  was  presented 
Hughes  for  his  contri- 
C  ““M  "  Practical  Notes  on  Water- 
..  Unstructmn.”  A  very  cordial  vote 
h™?g-  on  the  Pr“P°sal  of  Mr.  A. 
2  ’t„SeCinde^b-y  Mr'  G-  Hughes,  been 
tie  w*  J^r'  ,-k,n(dley  for  his  services  to 
during  the  past  year,  and  re- 
R.  wo?-  hls  bel?alf  by  Mr-  F-  K-  Dnr- 
tW  Wl!l1™  White  then  inducted  to  the 
llw  P  p6W' Presldent>  Mr-  Dugald  Clerk, 
It  nil  i’  ’“vestmg'  him  with  the  badge! 
(tutiai  .ajtoob  ?s„tbe  subject  of  his  presi- 
UiM?.ddrs  "fbe-  Problem  of  the  Gas 
r  .  uf  conclusion  being  that,  so  far 
little  w!  ,  ow  edge  went,  there  was  but 
«f  am-  ■  1  a  business  success  being  made 
ktoWF  ,combustion  turbine.  A 
„  y  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  H. 

SCCOllrifirl  l-,..  TVT _  Til  -n  i 


HfivTS”"  by  Mr.  E.  Eade,  and  sup- 
"MTesLw  J-  Pletcher  Moulton,  K.C.. 
b  a,**??1’  ™  accorded  the  President 
Ma  S*  '  0n  the  niotion  of  Mr.  S. 

‘•tk'aiikT  ouT  fr/v11'  F-  S'  ,Pilling- 
sentod  t/i  9;  n,.®.  Institution  were  also  pre- 

tkc  dutifi-  White  for  undertaking 

ud  n,  f  Acting-President  that  evening, 

lfnouncemenfCofdfi?gS  c0.nclud.ed  with  the 
EJyj  ,of  tbe  ensuing  visit  to  Messrs. 
*srk  on  &  Co,’s  brewery  at  South- 

^  a  iLfff  dayT,afternoon’  November  18, 
H  “ Elect n'Agi\?n-  December  8,  when  a  paper 
iork”  wnnl/uams  ^or  -^ower  Transmission 
Morris  M  t  S  yead  {’y  Professor  John  T. 
mgs, etc  (member).  The  other  meet- 

15  follow*  “^session  have  been  arranged 
Wfo  BlarA .  t  Vlslts  to  various  works  will 
011  Boiler  T\fainU.fryu  26'  “Some  Notes 
Trials,  by  Professor  J.  D. 
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Cormack,  B.Sc.  (hon.  member) ;  February  2, 
“  Some  Recent  Electrical  Engineering  Measur¬ 
ing  Instruments,”  by  Mr.  Kenelm  Edgcumbe, 

M. I.E.E.  (member) ;  February  10,  Anniver¬ 
sary  Dinner  in  the  Victoria  Hall  of  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  the  President  in  the  chair;  February  15, 
“Architectural  Design  and  Expression,”  by 
Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; 
March  2,  “Gas  Engine  Indicators,”  by  Mr 
L.  F.  de  Peyrecave,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  (mem 
her) ;  March  10,  Conversazione.  A  short 
address  on  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Man-of- 
War,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  lent  by  the 
Navy  League,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  Alfred 
Smith  B.Sc.  (member);  April  11,  joint  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Discussion  Section  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  at  18,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster,  commencing  at  7.30  p.m.,  paper 
on  “  Ferro-Concrete,”  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Bylander 
(Mem.J.Inst.E.) ;  April  20,  “  The  Internal 
Combustion  Engine  as  applied  to  Marine  Pur¬ 
poses,”  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Maddox, 
Stud.Inst.C.E.  (member);  May  11,  “The 
Structural  Design  of  Factories,”  by  Mr. 
Adam  Hunter,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Chairman). 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mt. 

N.  J.  West,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  on  “The  Metallic  Preservation  and 
Ornamentation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Surfaces,” 
by  Mr.  Sherard  Cowper-Coles.  A  "descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  process  has  already  appeared  in 
our  columns. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  eighty- 
seventh  session  of  the  Institution,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Sir  Guilford  Moles- 
worth,  K.C.I.E.,  the  retiring  President, 
alluded  to  the  loss  which  the  Institution 
and  the  engineering  profession  generally  had 
sustained  during  the  recess  by  the  deaths  of 
Mr.  James  Mahsergh,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr. 
George  Robert  Stephenson,  Past-Presidents, 
and  of  Sir  William  Shelford,  K.C.M.G., 
member  of  Council.  He  then  formally 
introduced  to  the  members  his  successor  in 
the  chair,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  and  Sir 
Alexander  delivered  an  address  to  the 
members,  in  which  he  traced  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation 
upon  the  development  of  engineering  practice. 
The  President  subsequently  presented  the 
medals  and  premiums  awarded  by  the 
Comicil  for  papers  dealt  with  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  past  session,  and 
afterwards  received  the  members  in  the 
library. 

fifty  pears  ago. 

From  the  Builder  of  November  10,  1855. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  People. — At  the 
West  Brompton  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  a  lecture 
on  “  The  Homes  of  the  People,”  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin.  At  the  close  of 
it  Mr.  Godrich,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said, 
in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
that  the  most  distressing  of  the  details  given 
by  Mr.  Godwin  could  be  paralleled  in  the 
Royal  parish  of  Kensington,  in  which  they 
were :  the  condition  of  Jennings’-buildings, 
the  Potteries,  and  Hooper’s-court,  was  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  country.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Pearson  confirmed  the  assertion  of  the  lec¬ 
turer,  that  the  efforts  of  the  clergyman  were 
unavailing  with  people  housed  as  he  had 
described.  The  lecture  will  be  repeated  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  on  Monday, 
the  12th. 


Woodrooffe  Memorial  Tower,  Oatlands 
Park. — The  tower  which  has  been  erected  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Oatlands,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Thos.  Woodrooffe,  at  a  cost  of 
some  2,500?.,  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  recently.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Compton  Hall,  architect,  London, 
by  Messrs.  Goddard,  of  Farnham  and  Dorking,  Mr. 
Peters  acting  as  foreman.  The  tower,  which  is 
detached  from  the  church,  with  open  arches  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  77  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  and  consists  of  entrance  porch, 
ringing  chamber,  clock  chamber,  and  belfry,  with 
a  turret  as  far  as  the  clock  chamber.  It  is  faced 
with  Bargate  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the 
more  decorative  work  being  concentrated  in  the 
lower  story,  or  entrance,  and  in  the  upper  part, 
or  belfry.  Messrs.  Earp  &  Hobbs  were  responsible 
for  the  carving  work. 


Illustrations. 

SPIRE  AND  TOWER,  ST.  GEORGE’S 
CHURCH,  BICKLEY. 

HIS  is  a  view  of  the  spire  and 
upper  part  of  the  tower  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Bickley  (Kent), 
which  has  been  rebuilt  from  the 
design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Newton. 

The  church  was  built  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  spire  was  built  of  Caen  stone, 
which  had  perished  so  completely  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pull  the  whole  down.  Advan¬ 
tage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  heighten  the 
tower,  put  in  new  belfry  windows,  and  to 
build  a  spire  of  a  different  design  from  the 
old  one.  The  “chequer  board”  pattern 
marks  the  addition  to  the  tower,  and  is  in¬ 
tended,  besides  doing  this,  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  rubble  work  of  the  tower 
to  the  dressed  stone  of  the  parapet  and  spire 
less  abrupt. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Collins  &  Godfrey, 
of  Tewkesbury. 


BLYTHBURGH  CHURCH,  SUFFOLK. 

The  views  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
this  church  are  given  as  illustrations  to  the 
leading  article  in  this  week’s  issue,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 


NEW  BATHS,  OLD  KENT-ROAD. 

We  give  this  week  the  exterior  view  and 
two  plans  of  the  baths  recently  built  in  the 
Old  Kent-road  from  the  plans  and  design  of 
Mr.  E.  Harding  Payne. 

The  first-class  swimming  bath  had  to  be 
arranged  in  view  to  its  use  for  bathers  and 
swimming  entertainments  in  the  summer  and 
as  a  public  hall  in  the  winter;  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  placed  with  its  long  side  next  Marl- 
borough-road,  this  position  giving  the  best 
facilities  for  easy  entrance  and  exit. 

From  the  gallery,  over  the  corridor  on  one 
side  and  over  the  dressing-boxes  of  the 
second-class  bath  on  the  other,  every  person 
seated  will  be  able  to  see  the  pond.  The 
seats  are  Nicholl’s  patent  automatic  rising 
seats.  The  railing  in  front  is  of  ornamental 
wrought  iron  by  Messrs.  George  Wragge, 
Ltd.,  who  also  executed  the  railings  in  front 
of  the  building. 

The  plans  sufficiently  explain  the  general 
arrangement.  In  the  entrance-hall,  the  floor 
of  which  is  black  and  white  marble,  is  a 
marble  commemorative  tablet  in  Verde 
Antico  Sicilian  and  onyx  marble,  with  the 
coat  of  arms  in  mosaic,  from  the  design  of 
the  architect,  and  made  by  the  Art  Pave¬ 
ments  and  Decorations,  Ltd.,  who  have  exe¬ 
cuted  the  rest  of  the  marble  and  mosaic  work 
throughout  the  building.  The  pay-box  has 
been  executed  in  teak  and  polished ;  the 
entrances  will  also  be  used  as  exits,  and  are 
fitted  with  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Leggott’s  patent 
panic  bolts.  The  walls  of  the  bath  are 
lined  throughout  with  ivory-white  glazed 
bricks  with  coloured  dadoes  and  bands, 
obtained  from  the  Leeds  Fireclay  Company, 
who  have  supplied  the  whole  of  the  glazed 
bricks  used  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
roof,  which  is  constructed  of  steel  and 
partly  supported  on  stanchions,  supplied  by- 
Messrs.  Powers  &  Deane  and  Ransome’s,  is 
encased  with  fibrous  plaster,  and  the  stan¬ 
chions  in  Keene  cement  to  form  Ionic 
columns  supporting  the  main  cornice,  this 
plaster  work  being  executed  by  the  Wellesley 
Fire  Resisting  Partition  Company.  The 
lantern  light  over  the  roof  is  glazed  with 
patent  lead-Covered  steel  bars  and  rolled 
plate-glass :  this  work,  as  well  as  other 
lantern  lights  to  building,  is  being  earned 
out1  by  the  British  Challenge  Glazing_  Com¬ 
pany.  The  gangway  round  the  pond  is  laid 
to  a  fall  with  non-slipping  tiling  supplied  by 
Messrs.  G.  Wooliscroft  &  Son,  with  slate 
coping  and  terrazzo  flooring  in  dressing- 
boxes.  . ,  _  , 

The  lights  at  the  sides  are  made  to  open, 
and  are  fitted  with  Messrs.  Leggott’s  patent 
fanlight  openers,  the  gearing  being  fixed  on 
the  outside  and  operated  by  a  loose  key. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  borough,  executed 
in  stained  glass,  was  supplied  bv  Messrs. 
Lillie  &  Bishop,  together  with  the  leaded 
lights  throughout  the  building.  The  lighting 
is  by  electric  light,  which  is  supplied  from 
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two  sources  on  the  County  of  London  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Comany’s  main  and  also  from 
the  council’s  own  engine  and  dynamo.  There 
is  also  a  gas  supply  in  case  of  emergency. 
There  are  twelve  five-light  incandescent  lamp 
pendants  and  four  arc  lights,  which  are  hung 
on  wires,  with  winches  for  pulling  up  and 
down  for  removing  lamps,  cleaning,  etc.  The 
special  bronze  pendants,  as  well  as  the  other 
bronze  electric  light  fittings  and  bronze  door 
furniture,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  T. 
Brawn  &  Co. 

In  the  winter  the  bath  will  be  floored  over 
for  use  as  a  hall.  This  floor  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  T.  Sobey,  and  is  supported 
by  deal  trusses  in  the  well  of  the  bath,  the 
floor  being  of  pitch  pine  secured  with  secret 


brass  cups  and  screws,  the  whole  being 
capable  of  easy  removal  and  storage  in  the 
basement  during  the  summer  months.  The 
platform,  with  oak  panel  front,  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  A.  F.  Vigor  &  Co.,  and 
there  are  electric  wall  plugs  for  connecting 
up  footlights,  etc.,  if  required.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  drape  with  fire  resisting  curtains. 

The  entrance  to  the  bath  over  the  fore¬ 
court  in  Old  Kent-road  is  paved  with  black 
and  white  Roman  mosaic,  with  pavement 
and  lanterns  to  light  basement,  and  inclosed 
with  wrought-iron  railing  and  gates.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  forecourt  is  utilised  for  entrance 
to  men  and  women’s  public  lavatories,  which 
are  under  it,  and  which  have  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Borough 
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class  swimming Ml  Wand, 

is  in  the  MSrlbe»Eh 
similar  to  that  in  the  first  X  ,  •  \  P«d 
quite  so  deep.  c  8*Uh,  but  not 

The  slipper  baths  are  of  -v. 
fireclay,  and  were  supplied 
Fireclay  Company  Ltdthas.  ■  Leeds 

class  being  specially  made  to  I?  the,'?c™i 
design  The  W  are  in  bred  SfH 
sides  for  the  purpose  of  SL** 
prevent  the  misuse  which  E?,!  ■  d 
similar  establishments  of  batE  “  “f“‘ 
rags  and  tilth  behind  them  Me  srs  7 
Busby  &  Co.'s  patent  valves  mi  £ 

fitted  an  each  case,  and  the 
arranged  that  the  attendant  can  supply^ 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN 
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later  to  the  bather  without  entering  the 
compartment.  The  valves  are  inclosed  in 
euamelled  iron  covers.  Each  compartment  is 
provided  with  the  requisite  seats,  hat  and 
Sat  pegs,  bath  brush,  looking  glasses,  etc. 
Id  connexion  with  the  second-class  men’s 
'taths  is  a  Russian  vapour  bath,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  dressing  and  cooling  room,  a  steam 
npour-room,  and  two  hot  and  cold  rain 
ionche  baths— with  accommodation  for  nine 
bathers  at  one  time. 

A  Turkish  bath  is  arranged  in  the  base¬ 
st,  and  is  easy  of  access  for  either  men 
or  women  on  alternate  days,  the  marble 
entrance  staircase  being  arranged  just  at  the 
back  of  the  ticket-office  in  the  Old  Kent-road. 
Ik  staircase  is  of  white  Sicilian  marble, 
with  bands,  handrails,  etc.,  of  verto  antico, 
with  an  oak  screen  with  leaded  lights  to 
tk  communicating  passage. 

In  the  frigidarium  the  walls  are  lined  with 
similar  marble,  while  the  floor  is  of  black 
ul  white,  with  dove-coloured  bands.  There 
is  a  marble  floor  fountain,  the  floor  of  which 
is  of  variegated  marbles  with  Sicilian  curb. 
There  is  also  an  antique  statuary  marble  wall 
drinking  fountain.  The  reclining  couches 
ud  the  chairs,  which  are  of  special  design, 
rae  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mar,  Till,  &  Kirke, 
of  Hull.  The  rooms  have  walls  of  glazed 
brickwork  with  coloured  bands;  the  ceiling 


is  panelled  with  enamelled  iron  and  oak  ribs, 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Son. 
The  floor  is  of  mosaic  and  terrazzo;  the 
benches  have  marble  tops.  The  hot  air  is 
obtained  through  a  stove,  supplied  and  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Crumblehulme  &  Son,  of  Bolton, 
and  is  placed  in  a  sub-basement  under 
No.  3  hot-room.  There  is  also  a  Russian 
vapour  bath  for  those  who  prefer  to  use  it 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  hot-air  bath 
or  otherwise.  This  is  heated  by  live  steam 
introduced  at  a  low  pressure. 

A  plunge  bath  is  provided  about  24  ft.  by 
7  ft.  6  in.,  and  there  is  a  special  needle, 
spray  wave,  sitz  and  douche  bath,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.  The  whole  of 
the  marble  mosaic  and  terrazzo  work  to  the 
Turkish  bath  has  been  executed  by  the  Art 
Pavements  and  Decorations,  Ltd.  In  the 
basement  there  is  a  large  supper  or  club 
meeting-room  and  a  dry  and  well-lighted 
store-room.  Accommodation  for  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  provided  on  the  second  floor, 
with  a  separate  staircase  from  Marlborough- 
road  and  a  lift  from  the  basement.  The 
whole  of  the  engineering  work  was  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Binny,  of  Teddington,  who 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  also  supervised  the  erecting  of  the 
machinery.  Mr.  Morgan  Williams  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  for  the  electric  wiring. 
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Mr.  A.  N.  Coles,  of  Plymouth,  was  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  building.  Mr.  William  Lake 
acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


MEMORIAL  TABLET,  COUNTY  HALL, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

This  tablet,  recently  completed  and  put 
up  in  the  ancient  County  Hall  of  North¬ 
ampton,  is  of  bronze,  enamel,  and  marble. 
It  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
under  whose  control  the  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  memorial  had  been  placed.  The 
figure  of  “  Fidelity  ”  seemed  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  long  services  rendered,  whilst 
the  conventional  Northampton  roses  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  the  local  connexion.  These 
being  of  red  enamel  make  a  special  point  of 
interest  in  the  general  scheme,  and  are  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  marble,  which  is 
grey-dove.  The  bronze  is  dark,  and  as  left 
will  improve  in  colour  with  time;  this  also 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  marble. 

Nelson  Dawson. 


SCREEN,  LANREATH  CHURCH, 
CORNWALL. 

The  chancel  screen  in  Lanreath  Church  has 
recently  been  restored  and  rededicated.  The 
accompanying  measured  drawing,  however, 
shows  the  screen  in  its  maimed  condition 
before  restoration. 

The  principal  new  work  required  to  bring 
it  back  to  something  like  its  former  glory  has 
been  the  reconstruction  of  the  typical  vaulted 
coving  of  the  rood  loft,  in  place  of  the 
plaster  spandrels  indicated  by  the  drawing. 

The  church  generally  was  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodley  some  years  ago. 

The  sketch  plan  on. the  drawing  indicates 
the  position  the  screen  occupies. 

The  restoration  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  Rogers  Kitsell,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  the  drawing  is  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  W.  Leslie  Stephens. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Elementary  School,  Carlisle.  The 
competitive  designs  sent  in  for  the  new 
school  proposed  to  be  built  in  Norman-street 
by  the  Carlisle  Education  Committee  have 
been  considered,  and  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Dodgshun,  architects,  Carlisle  and 
Leeds,  have  been  accepted.  Premiums  of 
75 1  30 1.,  and  20 1.  were  offered,  to  merge,  in 
the  case  of  the  accepted  design,  in  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  second  premium  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Frank  Lishman,  Carlisle  and 
London,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ben  well,  Carlisle.  There  were  five  designs 
sent  in,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley,  of  York, 
was  the  assessor.  The  plans  show  a  com- 
piste  school  for  1,250  children,  including 
school  for  defectives  and  manual  instruction- 
room.  The  building  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  at  Srst  will,  accommodate  800 
children,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
12.000J.  „  „  .» 

Greenwich  Branch  Library  -On  Mon¬ 
day  the  Libraries  Committee  of  Greenwich 
Borough  Council  reported  that  upwards  of 
200  architects  had  applied,  for  and  received 
copies  of  the  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
“Emission  of  designs  for  the  branch  library 
The  number  of  questions  which  had  been 
ashed  by  competitors  was  so  great  that, 
owing  to  the  provision  in  the  conditions  that 
such  question's  with  the  answers  thereto 
should  be  printed  and  supplied  to  all  the 
ompetitors,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
postpone  for  a  month  the  tune  for  deposit  of 

Hotoner's  Court  and  Mortuary  at 
Deptford.— The  following  architects  are  to 
be  invited  by  the  Deptford  Borough  Council 
to  submit  designs  for  the  ^oposed  mortuary 
md  coroner’s  court IMr.  Horace  T.  Bonner, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  C.E.,  13  and  14,  King_str*et, 
Cheapside;  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  B.R.I.B^A., 
%  Verulam -buildings.  Grays  Inn;  and  Mr. 

Alfred  Roberts,  F.RXB.A.,  92.  Lo,nd,1?1; 
street,  Greenwich,  S.E.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  are  not  to  exceed 
i  000Z  The  architect  s  commission  on  this 
is  to  be  200Z.,  and  the  two  premiums  to  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  are  to  be  10  guineas 


ST  WAN  School,  Hessenvordc — A  new 
y  school  has  been  opened  by  the  Wesleyans 
Jsenford.  Mr.  Harold  Hosking,  architect, 
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BOOKS  REQEIVED. 

The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England. 
By  Edward  S.  Prior,  M  A.,  F.S.A.  (Seeley 
&  Co.) 

Portland  Cement  :  its  Manufacture, 
Testing,  and  Use.  By  D.  B.  Butler, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  (E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  16s.)- 

- «  - 

Corresponbence. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 

Sir, — The  interesting  notes  in  your  valuable 
journal  of  the  4th  inst.  on  “  The  Water  Supply  of 
the  London  Poor  ”  fifty  years  ago  prompt  me 
to  ask  permission  for  a  few  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  water  supply  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  While  other  cities  are  securing  a  pure  and 
efficient  supply  of  water,  no  adequate  reform 
of  the  kind  has  been  taken  in  hand  in  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Quite  recently 
Liverpool  has  inaugurated  its  second  pipe  line, 
furnishing  an  additional  supply  of  15  millions  of 
gallons  of  pure  water,  at  a  cost  of  700.000Z.  And 
only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Press  called  attention 
to  what' the  municipal  authorities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  had  accomplished  by  the  opening  of 
a  new  supply,  which  had  been  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  for  ten  years,  and  furnishes  25  millions 
of  gallons  daily,  at  an  outlay  of  1,250,000Z.  The 
Lancet  has  pointed  out  that  all  the  water  areas 
are  being  gradually  acquired  by  provincial 
towns,  and  any  further  delay  in  following  their 
example  is  perilous  to  the  health  of  the  vast 
population  of  the  metropolis,  which  depends 
mainly  upon  the  Thames  for  its  domestic  supply. 
The  London  Water  Board  appears  to  be  tinkering 
with  unimportant  details,  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  five  commissions,  after  exhaustive  inquiry, 
have  condemned  the  present  water  supply  as 
incurably  contaminated.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  Dee,  where  the  surplus  water  is  now 
wasted  by  floods,  would,  it  is  believed,  provide  an 
ample  source  of  excellent  water  for  all  practical 
purposes.  On  page  26  of  Dr.  W.  Scott  Tebb’s 
recently-published  pamphlet  on  the  “  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Supply  ”  is  the  following  : — “  In 
the  Report  for  1876  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
writes :  ‘  When  the  heavy  rains  of  December  set 
in,  the  accumulated  filth  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  was  swept  into  the  neighbouring  streams, 
the  Thames  overflowed  its  banks,  washing  the 
manure  from  cultivated  land,  and  liberating 
the  water  from  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches. 
Thus  during  the  last  month  of  the  year  the 
Thames  was  laden  with  organic  matters  of  the 
most  objectionable  origin,  which,  carried  down 
to  the  intakes  of  the  metropolitan  water  com¬ 
panies,  passed  through  the  filters  and  were 
distributed  to  customers.  Since  January,  1873, 
the  Thames  has  never  been  in  such  a  filthy 
plight.’  In  referring  to  filtration,  he  says : 

‘  No  care,  foresight,  or  appliance  could  convert 
the  “  puddle  ”  (to  quote  an  entry  in  the  books 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Company),  which  entered 
the  company’s  works,  into  wholesome  potable 
water  fit  for  dietetic  purposes.  These  uncon¬ 
trollable  and  frequently  occurring  outbreaks 
render  this  river  a  very  undesirable  source  of 
water  for  domestic  use.’  ”  Successive  Reports 
of  Sir  Edward  Frankland  reveal  similar  sinister 
facts.  In  his  summary  of  conclusions  Dr.  Tebb 
says  “  that  the  quality  of  the  water  as  indicated 
by  the  analyses  has  shown  no  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  thirty  years.”  In  the 
interests  of  public  health,  and  for  the  avoidance 
of  possible  epidemics  of  zymotic  disease,  a  new 
and  pure  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis  is 
imperative,  and  should  not  further  be  delayed. 

Jas.  R.  Williamson. 

***  We  print  our  correspondent’s  letter,  with 
a  good  deal  of  which  we  are  in  agreement,  though 
we  think  the  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water  supplied  to  London  are  exaggerated. 
What  is  more  serious,  to  our  thinking,  is  the 
deficiency  in  quantity,  the  quantity  per  head 
of  population  estimated  as  necessary  by  most 
water  engineers  being  quite  inadequate,  and 
based  on  the  calculations  of  a  period  when  the 
domestic  bath  was  a  weekly  instead  of  a  daily 
function.  It  is  now  (rightly)  considered  necessary 
to  provide  bath-rooms  in  a  class  of  house  in  which 
thirty  years  ago  such  a  luxury  (or  necessity  ?) 
would  have  been  considered  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  as  habits  of  copious  ablution  grow  the 
demand  for  a  larger  supply  of  water  will  increase 
proportionately. — Ed. 


SAND  PERCOLATING  INTO  A  WELL. 

Sir, — Having  noticed  “  E.  S.  C.’s  ”  letter,  and 
being  greatly  interested  in  the  question  (as  not 
only  does  the  sand  cut  out  pumps  and  plungers, 
but  it  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  in  tanks  and 
pipes),  I  believe  by  carefully  selecting  bricks 
through  which  water  would  penetrate,  and  lining 
the  well  with  them,  jointed  and  bedded  in 
cement,  all  headers  (i.e.  9  in.  work),  and  putting 
in  a  good  coke  breeze  concrete  bed  3  ft.  thick, 
a  sand-proof  filter  could  be  made.  The  well 


would  probably  need  to  be  of  10  ft.  diameter  if 
the  water  has  to  be  pumped  quickly,  unless  the 
well  went  for  some  distance  into  water-bearing 
sand — i.e.,  the  filtering  area  either  in  depth  or 
diameter  should  make  up,  say,  1,000  ft.  super¬ 
ficial — more  if  possible.  W.  C.  R. 


CHESHUNT  LIBRARY  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  sometimes  happens  that  merit  goes 
unrecognised  on  account  of  the  modesty  of  the 
virtuous  person.  In  these  days  of  municipal 
extravagance  it  is  encouraging  to  find  an  official 
who  is  careful  of  the  pennies. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chesbunt, 
Herts,  have  such  a  treasure.  In  the  recent 
competition  for  a  public  library  there  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  required  to  deposit  one  guinea, 
which  was  to  be  returned  in  the  usual  manner. 
Now  that  the  award  has  been  made,  the  sum  of 
1Z.  0s.  1  Id.  is  sent  to  competitors  as  their  deposit. 
That  more  generous  impulses  have  been  stifled 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  printed  receipt  form 
was  made  out  for  “  one  guinea,”  but  has  been 
corrected.  I  trust  this  member  of  the  lost  tribe 
may  soon  aspire  to  the  highest  seat  in  the 
synagogue,  which  he  so  eminently  deserves. 
Meanwhile  I  am.  Minus  A.  Penny. 


- - 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XIX. 

Boiler-House  Arrangement. 

T  the  beginning  of  Article  VI., 
p.  186,  we  mentioned  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  placing  steam  boilers 
upon  a  perfectly  dry  seating, 
at  or  only  a  little  below  ground  level,  in  a 
light  and  well-ventilated  building.  In 
Articles  V.,  pp.  131  and  157,  we  discussed 
various  types  of  feed-water  heating  apparatus, 
including  the  variety  more  generally  known 
as  “  fuel  economisers,”  and  that  employed  in 
the  thermal  storage  system.  Brief  reference 
was  also  made  to  the  desirability  of  softening 
apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  hard  waters 
before  admission  to  water-heating  and 
evaporating  plant. 

Succeeding  articles  dealt  at  length  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  foundations 
and  brickwork  for  boilers,  flues,  and 
chimneys.  Consequently,  the  next  matter 
for  consideration  is  the  general  arrangement 
of  boilers  and  auxiliary  apparatus  in  the 
boiler-house — a  subject  that  might  easily  lead 
to  a  most  extended  discussion  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  large  and  small  power  plants,  from 
the  huge  boiler  hall  of  a  100,000  horse-power 
generating  station  down  to  the  modest  shed 
accommodating  the  boiler  for  a  small  factory 
or  hospital. 

Even  in  a  small  establishment  where  one 
boiler  would  actually  suffice,  but  where  it 
is  important  that  the  supply  of  steam  should 
be  maintained  without  the  possibility  of 
accidental  interruption,  provision  must  be 
made  for  two  boilers  so  that  one  shall  always 
be  in  reserve  for  contingencies  and  permit 
periodical  examination,  cleaning  and  repair 
to  be  performed  without  undesirable  haste  or 
inconvenience. 

An  event  of  far  too  frequent  occurrence  is 
that  the  cost  of  building  a  public  institution 
so  far  exceeds  the  expectation  of  the 
authorities  that  the  engineering  equipment 
has  to  be  pared  down  in  every  direction. 
Sometimes  the  architect  has  to  cut  down  the 
dimensions  of  the  buildings  and  to  sacrifice 
architectural  features  into  the  design  of 
which  he  has  thrown  his  heart.  A  more 
common  eventuality  is  that,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  plans  and  estimate  go  through  without 
mutilation,  the  engineering  scheme  suffers  in 
a  lamentable  •  way. 

If  an  engineer  were  the  architect  he 
would  reduce  structural  and  decorative  work, 
regarding  these  as  the  case  of  a  watch, 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  mechanical 
plant,  considering  this  as  equivalent  to  the 
mainspring  and  works.  But  an  architect  is 
almost  invariably  the  engineer,  and  so  the 
converse  result  obtains. 

We  have  known  many  an  instance  where 
a  public  body  have  been  prepared  to  spend 
a  certain  sum  upon  an  institution,  having 
first  considered  a  rough  inclusive  estimate 
of  the  probable  outlay.  Then  the  architect 
has  found  that  more  exact  estimates  for  the 
buildings  and  engineering  work  involved  more 
money.  One  or  more  engineering  firms  who 
have  submitted  preliminary  estimates  in  the 
hope  of  being  specified,  or  favoured  in  some 
way,  have  consequently  been  requested  to 
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and  the 


authorities  congratulate  themselves  md  the 
architect  at  a  public  function.  A  year  or 
later  the  dimensions  of  the  coal  bill  begin 
to  excite  apprehension,  and  year  by  year  it 
is  discovered  that  extensions  of  the ‘engineer 
mg  plant  are  desirable,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  fuel  economy,  but  also  to  provide 
more  completely  for  other  needs  The 
authorities  do  not  attach  blame  to  the 
architect;  neither  do  we.  Those  to  be 
blamed  are  the  members  of  the  board,  or 
council,  who  were  unwilling  ;o  expend  - 
enough  money  to  secure  true  economy. 

As  _  boilers  and  auxiliaries  represent  com-  - 
paratively  _  heavy  items  of  the  expenditure,  - 
these  portions  of  the  engineering  equipment  . 
are  usually  attacked  first.  Our  advice  to 
the  architect  is  to  fight  to  the  utmost  •' 
against  any  reduction  in  such  items,  and 
if  compelled  to  yield  to  make  sure  that  • 
adequate  space  is  provided  in  the  boiler-  - 
house  buildings  for  the  additional  appliances  . 
that  will  probably  have  to  be  installed  at  a 
later  period. 

In  planning  a  boiler-house  ample  stoking  . 
space  should  be  left  in  front  of  the  boilers,  ’. 
and  the  coal  store  should  be  situated  con¬ 


veniently  near  to  the  stokery. 

When  the  number  of  boilers  laid  down  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of 
mechanical  stokers,  coal  is  stored  in  over-  ■ 
head  bunkers,  from  which  the  fuel  gravitates  ." 
to  the  stoking  apparatus.  In  exceptional  . 
cases,  where  the  levels  are  propitious,  it  . 
may  be  possible  to  deliver  coal  from  wagons  . 
directly  into  the  overhead  bunkers  with-  ; 
out  converting  the  boiler-house  into  a 
semi-underground  chamber.  This  course  . 
is  only  practicable  when  the  boiler- 
house  is  built  upon  a  level  foundation  cut  in 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  conveying  and 
elevating  machinery  of  suitable  character  for 
the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  desired  place. 
Similar  apparatus  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
removal  of  ashes  and  clinkeT. 

In  small  installations  mechanical  stokuie 
effects  no  reduction  of  the  wages  bill,  and 
may  not  justify  the  additional  outlay  in¬ 
volved.  There'  are,  however,  simple  and 
inexpensive  forms  of  mechanical  stokers, 
which,  although  effecting  no  savin?  of  wages, 
obviate'  to  a  very  large  extent  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  combustion  and  consequent  dis¬ 
advantages  attendant  upon  inefficient  ana 
careless  firing  by  ignorant  stokers.  f 

Assuming  tl.8  spaces  allotted  to  UJJ 
boiler-setting,  flues,  stoking,  and  coSJ 
storage  have  been  satisfactorily  de  > 
the  designer  has  next  to  see  that  P® 
accommodation  is  provided  or  . 

heater,  hot  well,  and  feed-pumps  m  posi 
tions  where  these  auxiliaries  will  not  06 
the  way  or  liable  to  injury.  . 

In  one  large  public  institution,  built  less 


house  hud  been  so 
the  feed-water  heater  stood  aW  *  3 
of  coals  in  the  stoking  spf.  «  «  S 
feed-pumps  were  fixed  12  “ 
floor  level  at.  one  side  of  the  sa™ 

The  result  was  that  the  pumps  ^ 

manently  covered  w*  ‘  thm  la-Ter  | 
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Hast,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  their  working 
parts.  This  was  only  one  of  many  serious 
engineering  blunders  committed  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  institution  by  the  architect, 
who  occupied  a  deservedly  eminent  place  in 
his  own  profession.  The  pumps  in  ques- 
afterwards  removed  By  11 


engineer  in  charge  to  an  adjoining  room, 
and,  with  the  necessary  modification  of  the 
water  and  steam  pipes,  the  alterations  caused 
considerable  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
ratepayers. 

This  example  illustrates  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  room  in  communication  with 
the  boiler-house  where  feed-water  heaters, 
'  3  pumps,  and  the  hot  well  can  be  fixed 
to  be  protected  from  dust,  and  at  the 
Mine  time,  to  be  practically  under  the  eye 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boiler  plant. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  cold-water  storage 
tank  should  be  provided  in  the  open  roof 
of  the  boiler-house,  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
suring  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  boilers 
'during  temporary  stoppages  of  the  main 
water  supply.  Of  course,  the  capacity  of 
the  tank  must  be  governed  by  the  daily 
steam  consumption. 

A  second  reserve  of  water  is  often  provided 
by  the  collection  of  rain  water  from  the 
rcofs  of  the  buildings  in  an  underground 
reservoir  of  concrete  situated  close  to  the 
boiler-house.  When  this  arrangement  is 
adopted  suitable  provision  must  be  made  for 
sedimentation,  and  a  separate  feed-pump 
should  be  provided  in  the  boiler-house  build- 
■?  for  rain-water  service,  this  pump 
King  connected  with  the  ordinary  feed-pump, 
so  that  the  duties  of  the  two  machines  may 
« interchangeable  at  pleasure. 

Some  water-softeners  are  combined  with 
eed-water  heaters,  and  when  such  apparatus 
1  employed  it  may  be  fixed  in  the  heater 
JJ  P«niP-room  adjoining  the  boiler-house. 

,  Wes  of  softening  apparatus  require 

■  w  more  space,  and  have  to  be  accom- 

■  1  ted  m  a  special  room  of  their  own. 

I  Jl  a.rraP8lng  the  connexions  of  the  cold- 

■  Wer  tank  of  the  feed-water  heater,  of  the 
Ml  well,  and  of  the  feed-pumps,  careful  con- 
jeration  should  be  given  to  by-pass  and 

native  services  permitting  the  discon- 
2"  •  any  Pprtion  of  the  system  without 
ij.  veni®nce-  The  same  remark  applies 
0  to  the  fuel  economiser  and  the  water- 
mg  apparatus.  Detailed  reference  to 
rranoms  alternative  services  will  be  made 
S^eiip  the  subject  of  boiler-house 
rf  and  fittings. 

careful  attention  is  th 
°{,  tfe  blow-off  system.  Where  onl 
fa  v  !3  -i  ls  emPloyed  this  reduce 
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lu  Jui!?  to  ovoid  the  undesirable 
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.  •  ,  "  ■'■yw-un  auuxp,  constri 

JAP  On,  eI,IV6ry  P'P6  dipping  wel 
‘iter  n*  eve  ’  so  that  nothing  bu 
5L£5.P«  >"*»  the  drain.  As 


tne  dram.  As  ai 
r-off  nf0f*khe  kind  can  he  .applied  to  th 
npenv  it  r16  smallest  boiler  at  very  littl 
Tfn,  iSh°uld  always  be  nsed.  * 

•M  nlAo  S1Z6i  sump  can  be  made  o 
lid  fit t Ari  ’  ,fj“van>sed  after  construction 
telerial  a  bol.ted  cover  of  the  sam 

Riiable’mnt- ,rge,  slzes  cast-iron  is  a  mor 
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I  ^-t,hth£tS°  aS  to  make  a  Perfectl; 
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Ot  be  0m°i  Sl,V1P  the  kind  is  that  i 
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fea.1**; peimit  flow 

llownff  '0ns  °t  two  or  more  boiler. 
Wij  P‘pe  from  each  boiler  is  001 
•Mnuon,  „V“mn,,on  raain  carriecl  along  tt 
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"S*  Of 


Pine  „c  ,  Iltwa  witn  a-  ve 
e  of  suitable  diameter  for 


vapour,  this  pipe  being  taken 


the  side  of  the  boiler-house,  and  terminated 
about  3  ft.  above  the  eaves. 

Another  pipe,  fitted  with  a  stop  cock,  may 
also  be  fitted  if  desired  for  aiding  the 
operation  of  periodical  cleaning.  The  sump 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  brick  chamber,  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  top  with  a  manhole  frame  and 
cover  of  ample  size  for  the  purpose  of 
access. 

The  positions  of  drains  in  the  boiler  de¬ 
partment  depend  upon  the  details  of  the 
installation,  and  can  easily  be  settled  after 
the  general  arrangement  has  been  decided 
upon.  Provision  should  be  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  away  water  from  the  emptying  pipes  of 
feed-water  heaters  and  economisers,  and  from 
the  overflow  pipes  of  tanks  and  hot  well, 
as  well  as  for  receiving  water  from  the 
cylinder  cocks  of  the  feed-pumps,  the  safety 
valves  and  other  boiler  mountings,  and  from 
steam  traps  and  separators  fitted  in  the 
boiler-house  and  adjoining  rooms. 

One  very  important  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  boilers  have  to  be  got  inside 
the  buildings  intended  for  their  reception. 
This  may  seem  a  superfluous  remark  to  many 
of  our  readers,  but,  judging  by  experience, 
it  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  the  unnecessary  expense 
entailed  upon  contractors  by  the  oversight  of 
the  ai'chitects  to  provide  openings  of  sufficient 
width. 

The  first  example  Tefers  to  some  extensive 
additions  to  a  large  business  house  in  the 
West-end  of  London.  Nothing  wider  than 
an  ordinary  doorway  was  left  in  the  only 
available  wall,  and,  ' owing  to  the  consider¬ 
able  height  of  the  building,  the  brickwork 
was  very  thick  at  street  level.  The  idea  of 
the  architect  was  that  the  boiler-makers 
should  deliver  the  boilers  before  this  outer 
wall  had  been  closed  up;  the  boiler-makers 
were  a  little  behind  time;  the  architect  was 
urged  by  his  client  to  hurry  forward,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  boiler-makers  had 
to  cut  out  a  large  opening,  to  support  the 
superstructure,  and  finally  to  make  good, 
at  a  cost  that  doubtless  made  them  feel 
sorry  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  contract.  The  architect  was  quite 
within  his  rights,  and  the  contractors  were 
at  fault;  but  if  the  proper  course  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  wider  opening  had  been  adopted 
ali  trouble  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
facilities  for  future  additions  or  alterations 
to  the  boiler  plant  would  have  been  in 
existence. 

The  second  example  relates  to  a  steam 
disinfector  for  a  hospital  in  the  north,  the 
apparatus  being  equivalent,  in  point  of  size 
and  weight,  to  a  small  Cornish  boiler.  The 
question  of  access  evidently  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  contractors’  engineer  to  super¬ 
intend  the  installation  of  the  mechanical 
plant  generally,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
,  get  the  disinfecting  apparatus  into  the 
allotted  building  by  any  ordinary  means. 
Fortunately,  the  roof  had  not  been  built, 
and  the  contractors’  representative  found  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  was 
to  hire  a  travelling  crane,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus,  to  hoist  the  apparatus 
over  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Experiences  of  the  kind  are  interesting 
and  even  amusing  to  those  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  pay  the  cost;  but'  they  are  always 
unnecessary,  and  could  easily  be  avoided  if 
the  practice  were  invariably  adopted  of  pro¬ 
viding  every  boiler-house  with  a  doorway 
of  double  width  or  with  an  opening  that 
could  be  bricked  up  after  delivery  of  the 
boilers  or  Te-opened  at  any  future  time  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

The  alternative  practice  of  building  the 
house  up  around  the  boilers,  or  of  leaving 
one  wall  down  so  that  the  boilers  can  be 
walled  up  in  another  way,  is  by  no  means  a 
commendable  mode  of  procedure. 

- — - 

Copnott,  School,  Kettering. — The  new  mixed 
school,  adjoining  the  former  structure  in  Haw¬ 
thorn-road,  and  erected  at  the  instance  of  the 
Kettering  Education  Committee  of  the  Urban 
District  Council,  has  now  been  completed. 
The  school  is  built  on  the  central  hall  plan,  with 
classrooms  around.  The  roof  is  asphalted  over  with 
concrete  by  the  Val  de  Travers  Company,  and  a 
tower  is  erected  63  ft.  high.  The  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Gotch  &  Saunders,  and  Mr.  O.  P. 
Drever,  of  Kettering,  was  the  builder,  his  con¬ 
tract  price  being  3,717Z.  17s. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall  on  Thursday  last  week. 

The  Late  City  Engineer. — The  Town  Clerk  laid 
before  the  Court  a  letter  from  Mr.  Percy  Ross, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Ross,  the  late  City  Engineer.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Morton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tranter,  a  vote  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the 
deceased  was  adopted. 

Thames  Barrage. — The  Special  (Royal  Com¬ 
mission)  Port  of  London  Committee  presented  a 
report  recommending  that  a  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Government  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  or  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  proposal 
to  construct  a  barrage  across  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend.  Mr.  Barber  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  : — “  But  without  this  Court  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  the 
scheme.”  Mr.  Cooper,  in  moving  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate,  pointed  out  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy  has  passed  a  Bill  through  Parliament 
to  provide  for  a  water  channel  30  ft.  deep  and 
1,000  yds.  wide  at  Gravesend.  No  one  could 
tell  what  the  effect  of  the  dredging  would  be,, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  inadvisable  to  take  any 
definite  action  with  regard  to  the  barrage. 
The  debate  was  adjourned. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — Mr.  Deputy  Algar  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  of  the  Bridge-House  Estates 
Committee  on  the  reference  of  October  19  last,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  promote  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  for  powers  to  widen  Blackfriars 
Bridge  or  construct  a  new  bridge,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  :  (1)  Of  the  alternative  suggestions,  that  for 
widening  Blackfriars  Bridge  be  proceeded  with  ; 
(2)  That  powers  be  sought  to  widen  the  bridge 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  40  ft.  ;  (3)  That  the 
Bill  be  wide  enough  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  round  off  the  north-west  corner  of  the  bridge 
should  the  necessity  for  this  extend  beyond  the 
proposed  widening.  After  a  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  had  told  the  committee  that  new  founda¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  built  in  connexion  with 
the  widened  structure,  and,  further,  that  he  could 
not  be  tied  down  to  the  cost,  the  report  was 
carried. 

Islington  Cattle  Market. — The  Cattle  Markets 
Committee  brought  up  a  report  relative  to 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Islington, 
recommending  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  powers  to  dispose  on 
building  lease  of  certain  portions  of  the  land? 
that  private  slaughter-houses  at  the  market 
should  be  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  public 
abattoirs  should  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  within  30,0001.  The  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  the  report  was  adjourned. 

- - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City  Hall, 
Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Thames  Embankment  Extension  and  West¬ 
minster  Improvement. — The  Finance  Committee 
submitted  a  report  dealing  with  this  matter,  and 
recommended  “that  the  Council  express  the 
opinion  that  the  contribution  of  100,0001.  pay¬ 
able  by  the  City  of  Westminster  towards  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  should  be  reduced  to  a 
pro  rata  contribution  towards  the  net  interest 
charge  falling  on  the  rates  up  to  the  time  when 
the  full  rent  is  receivable,  and  that  a  communica¬ 
tion  be  addressed  to  the  London  County  Council 
accordingly.”  This  was  agreed  to. 

London  Squares  and  Enclosures  Preservation 
Bill,  1906.— The  Law  and  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  report  dealing  with  this 
measure,  and  recommended  that  a  communication 
be  addressed  to  the  London  County  Council 
stating  that  the  City  Council  had  no  objections 
to  offer  to  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

Paving  Works  in  Piccadilly.— The  Works 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  informed 
by  the  City  Engineer  that,  having  received  a 
letter  from  a  firm  of  timber  merchants  alleging 
that  the  Improved  Wood  Pavemert  Company 
were  using  spruce  timber,  and  not  yellow  deal  as 
specified,  in  the  repaving  of  Piccadilly,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  for  examination  samples  of  the  wood  used 
to  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  and  to  Mr. 
H  J  Tingle,  M.Inst.C.E.,  both  of  whom  had 
reported  that  the  wood  was  deal  as  specified. 
The  Committee  stated  that  they  had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  City  Solicitors,  with  instructions 
to  take  such  action  against  the  writer  of  the 
letter  as  they  may  deem  desirable,  and  that  they 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  ought  at  least  to  recoup  the  Council  the 
expense  incurred  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
allegation.  ,  _  .  „  7 

Spiked  Trestle  Rods  for  Barriers  in  Roadways.— 
On  a  report  by  the  City  Engineer  the  W  orks 
Committee  recommended  that  a  letter  be 
addressed  to  each  of  the  statutory  imdertakers 
having  power  to  break  up  the  streets  o*  the  City 
stating  that  the  City  Council  disapprove  the  use 
of  spiked  trestle  rods  for  barriers,  owing  to  the 
damage  to  the  street  paving  caused  by  such  use  ; 
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■and  that  in  the  event  of  spiked  rods  being  used 
the  Council  will  make  a  charge  for  reinstating  not 
less  than  18  in.  square  of  paving  in  each  case. 

Retiling  Work  at  Great  Smith-street  Baths. — It 
was  referred  to  the  City  Engineer  to  prepare  a 
■specification  for  the  execution  of  certain  tiling 
works  at  these  baths  and  to  obtain  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  works.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  an  estimate  of  1,000/. 

Proposed  Widening  of  Long -acre. -—The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  reported  having  received  a 
letter  from  the  London  County  Council  stating 
that  that  body  had  decided  to  take  no  further 
taction  in  this  matter. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb.  G.  R.  Stephenson. — -Mr.  George  Robert 
Stephenson,  who  died  on  October  26,  aged  eighty- 
six  years,  was  a  nephew  of  George  Stephenson. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  his  uncle  and  his 
■cousin  Robert  in  their  railway  undertakings,  and 
directed,  during  many  years,  the  management 
■of  their  engineering  works  at  Newcastle.  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  first  employment  was  in  the  shops, 
and  as  a  surveyor’s  assistant,  of  the  Pendleton 
Colliery,  his  father  being  the  chief  engineer  ;  he 
-then  entered  Kang  William’s  College  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Railway.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  1876-7,  and  as  consulting 
engineer  to  Canterbury  Province,  in  New  Zealand, 
■constructed  the  line,'  the  first  in  that  district, 
between  Christchurch  and  the  Port  of  Lyttelton. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Ross. — We  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  David  James  Ross,  who  retired  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  post  of  City  Engineer  at 
the  close  of  thirty-four  years’  service  with  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1845,  and,  after  receiving  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  various  public  schools,  served  his 
articles  between  1861-1864  with  Mr.  John  Foster 
Pickering,  a  son  of  Mr.  Deputy  Pickering,  of 
■Cripplegate  Within.  Experience  in  the  offices  of 
a  number  of  surveyors,  including  Messrs. 
Hammack  &  Lambert,  of  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  followed,  and  in  November,  1871.  he 
•commenced  his  association  in  an  official  capacity 
with  the  Corporation,  joining  the  engineer’s  staff 
under  the  late  Colonel  Haywood.  Eleven  years 
ago  he  succeeded  the  colonel,  on  his  death,  as  the 
engineer  to  the  Sewers’  Commission,  while  in 
1897,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Corporation,  his  services  were  retained 
:as  the  Engineer  to  the  Public  Health  Department. 
Xn  the  course  of  his  official  career  Mr.  Ross  had 
been  associated  with  a  number  of  important 
works  connected  with  City  sanitation  and  street 
widenings.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  Associate  of  the 
•Surveyors’  Institution,  and  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 

- - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Smethwick. — The  foundation-stone 
"has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Alban 
"the  Martyr,  in  Devonshire-road,  Smethwick.  The 
■cost  of  erecting  the  church  is  3,125/.  The 
building  will  include  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
baptistry,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  choir  stalls, 
and  vestry.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  the 
west  end.  It  will  be  erected  of  red  brick,  with 
-  Broomsgrove  stone  dressings,  and  slate  roofs, 
and  wood  block  floor.  It  will  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  550  worshippers.  There  will  be 
glazed  windows,  with  leaded  lights.  A  bell 
"turret  will  be  fixed  at  the  west  gable,  and  the 
building  will  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes. 
The  interior  walls  will  be  of  plaster,  with  red 
Brick  and  stone  dressings,  while  the  interior 
timber  will  be  of  red  deal.  Messrs.  J.  D  allow  & 
Son  are  the  builders  ;  while  Mr.  F.  T.  Beck, 
diocesan  architect  and  surveyor,  Wolverhampton, 
is  the  architect. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Ealing. — On  the  1st 
inst.,  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  All 
Saints’  Church,  Ealing,  which  has  been  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval, 
Prime  Minister  in  1809-1812,  who  was  shot  in  the 
Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  latter 
year.  The  site  of  the  church  forms  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  house,  Elm  Grove,  which  Mr. 
Perceval  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers.  The  organ  is  by 
Messrs.  Norman  &  Beard,  of  Norwich. 

St.  Saviour’s  Church,  South  Hampstead. — 
Messrs.  Caroe  &  Passmore  will  carry  out  an 
enlargement,  on  the  east  side,  of  this  church. 
It  was  built  in  Eton-road  in  1855-6,  for  750 
•sittings,  after  desig  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
by  E.  M.  Barry.  The  chancel  was  decorated 
"twenty  years  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell. 

Church  op  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
Clerkenwell. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  clergy 
■house  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the  church  in 
Exmouth-3treet,  which  was  built  after  J.  D. 
Sedding’s  designs  on  the  site  of  the  Spa-fields 
'(Countess  of  Huntingdon’s)  Chapel. 

Church,  Brithdir. — -The  foundation-stone 
•was  recently  laid  of  a  new  church  at  Brithdir. 


The  building,  for  which  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
William  Speake,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  Abergavenny,  is  being  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,6002. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dover. — The  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Martin  is  being  built  in  Snargate-street.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  George  Munro,  and  the  architects 
Messrs.  Bowles  &  Hawkins,  of  Dover. 

Forest  Gate  U.M.F.  Church  and  Schools. 
— The  foundation-stone  laying  ceremony  of 
the  new  U.M.F.  church  and  schools  at  Forest 
Gate  took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  buildings 
occupy  a  prominent  corner  site,  and  a  square 
tower  and  cupola  form  a  feature  at  the  corner. 
Red-brick  facings  are  used.  The  church  will 
accommodate  1,289  persons,  and  proportionate 
school  premises  are  provided.  The  contract  is 
let  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,  of  Grays,  Essex,  the 
amount  being  7,328/.  The  architects,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  a  competition,  are 
Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
Clement’s-inn.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Church,  Invergowrie. — A  new  church  is  to 
be  erected  at  Invergowrie  at  a  cost  of  3,200/. 
It  will  accommodate  600  people,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Robertson,  architect,  of  Inverness. 

Dunfermline  Abbey. — The  interior  of  the 
ortion  of  Dunfermline  Abbey  which  since  1818 
as  been  used  as  a  parish  church  has  for  fully  a 
year  been  in  the  hands  of  the  renovator  and  the 
decorator,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Rowand 
Anderson.  The  building  eighty-seven  years  ago 
covered  part  of  the  site  of  the  original  abbey.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  and  vaulting  was  then 
plastered.  The  scheme  employed  by  Sir  Rowand 
Anderson  represents  in  broken  shades  the  colour 
of  a  stonework  interior.  On  a  broad  decorated 
band,  consisting  of  a  running  ornament  of  vine 
carried  round  the  church  below  the  Clerestory 
windows,  are  displayed  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Scotland  buried  in 
the  abbey,  and  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  baptised 
in  it.  Ail  the  ribs  and  bosses  of  the  vaulting  and 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  have  been 
treating  with  colour  and  gilding.  The  decoration 
of  the  chancel  has  been  specially  treated,  the 
walls  being  covered  with  a  broad  diaper  design 
in  two  colours,  with  an  arcaded  screen  in  decora¬ 
tion  carried  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  east 
wall.  The  old  seating,  with  i,ts  comfortless  and 
antiquated  high-backed  square  pews,  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  the  church  re-seated  in 
modern  style.  The  old  wood  and  stone  floors 
have  been  entirely  taken  out  and  new  floors  of 
wood  laid  except  in  the  passages,  where  a  wood¬ 
block  floor  on  a  cement  concrete  bed  has  been 
employed.  The  chancel  of  the  church,  which  is 
raised  above  the  rest  of  the  area  by  a  step,  is 
floored  in  stone  flags,  and  on  this  stands  the 
pulpit,  with  the  memorial  brass  to  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,  with  the  communion  table  in  front. 
A  panelled  dado  of  oak  is  carried  round  the  walls 
of  the  church,  and  entrance  porches  made  of 
oak  have  been  erected  at  the  principal  entrances. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  have 
been  entirely  renewed,  and  the  church  has  been 
lit  by  electric-light,  large  clusters  of  lights  being 
suspended  from  the  bosses  of  the  groining  of  the 
ceiling  and  small  groups  of  lights  placed  at 
intervals  to  light  the  galleries  and  the  portion  of 
the  area  beneath. — Times. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Hull. — A  new  Wesleyan 
church  has  been  erected  in  Prince’s-avenue,  Hull. 
The  church  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  with  red 
Ruabon  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  to  Prince’s-avenue  is  flanked  by  a  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  108  ft.  The  interior  is 
formed  with  a  colonnade,  and  half-open  roof, 
with  end  gallery,  transepts,  and  organ  recess, 
with  which  latter  the  rostrum  is  connected. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  65  ft.  from  the  rostrum 
to  the  vestibule  screen,  breadth  54  ft.,  and  the 
distance  between  the  transept  windows  is  78  ft. 
The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine,  and 
the  church  provides  seating  accommodation  for 
-  834.  The  windows  are  of  tinted  glass.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  on  the  low-pressure  system, 
fitted  by  Messrs.  Sheen  &  Wells,  of  Sheffield. 
The  electrical  fittings  are  being  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  Hyde,  of  Hull.  The  pendants  are  of 
oxidised  silver,  with  chain  suspensions.  An 
electric  fan  is  placed  in  the  tower,  connected  with 
a  ventilating  shaft.  The  contractors  were 
Mr.  G.  Houlton,  bricklayer  ;  Mr.  J.  Houlton, 
joiner  ;  Messrs.  Bowman  &  Sons,  masons  ; 
Messrs.  Williamson  &  Co.,  slaters  ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Padgett,  plumber ;  and  Mr.  Codner,  painter. 
The  architects  were  Sir  Alfred  Gelder  and  Mr. 
L.  Kitchen. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday 
Schools,  Chesterfield. — A  new  Primitive 
Methodist  church  and  Sunday  schools  have  been 
opened  in  this  town.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Jackson,  architect, 
Chesterfield.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  front 
walls  will  be  of-  pressed  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
The  interior  woodwork,  roof,  and  furniture  will  be 
of  pitch-pine,  and  the  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
blue  slates.  The  church  will  provide  accommo¬ 
dation  for  650  worshippers,  and  the  school  pre¬ 
mises  will  accommodate  an  equal  number  of 
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scholars.  Mr.  w.  Rhod  • 

the  cost,  exclusive’of  8it<T ,u,e  anH 
Church  Restoration  ^ abou‘  3.5001.’  "d 

The  parish  Church  of  Rmfi  ^  Pew»ey  _ 
recently  been  restored  and  "’  near  P™sev,  L. 
was  carried  out  by 

Newbury  and  HungerfoS  '  ?°Sk!ngs  Br°L  of 
Of  Mr.  C.  E. 

Churcij  Restoration  Architect, 
restoration  of  St,  Peter’s  or  ^T^  -The 
has  been  completed.  The  ™  Chester 
in  two  sections.  The  tower  Wu  bcen 
Messrs.  Meyrick  &  Son  of  Vepaiwd 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Caroe  ®J8[?nburlr.  Wider 
fabric  has  been  renovatj  mSi^V001  of 
Of  the  Diocesan  tSM 

Marlborough,  The  total  oist  o£  < 


about  1,700/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapft 
On  the  25th  inst.  the  foSffi  Brasii™N.- 
laid  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodism^?  ,f'r9 
is  being  erected  in  Chatsworth  roaS  T 
The  building  is  estimated  to  coi^S^ 
will  provide  a  chapel  with  a  amth.  ■  8"d 
650,  while  the  schoolroom  in  *1 
accommodate  a  similar  number  TH  r  ,"',U 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Rhodes  If  r  "°rk  18 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W  Cecil 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  fc 
The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  PrimfiK I 
dist  Church  and  1 

road  has  just  been  laid  bv  Mr  ' 

marsh.  The  buibiings  Vetobe  2V"1-  ' 
site  at  the  junction  of  Westp,te.,oft  C™ 
dercuin-road,  Tho  church  faces  1  “5“' 
entered  from  Westgate-road  through V  ’ 

porch,  which  leads  into  ,n  inn»  “31 
giving  access  to  the  g.llenr,  which  extends  2 
the  back  of  the  church  only.  The  church  3 
accommodation  for  450  people,  and  is  52  ft  £ 


mu  J*;  *  _%nlsePts  <" 


The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  centre,  immediaS 
m  front  of  the  organ  chamber,  and  the  choir  ii 
arranged  m  front  of  the  pulpit.  At  the  rear 
there  are  two  rooms,  one  of  which  will  be  used 
as  minister’s  vestry,  and  the  other  as  choir' or 
steward  s-room.  The  assembly  hall  is  alongside 
the  church,  and  is  43  ft.  long  bv  30  ft,  wide  with 
accommodation  for  300  adults.  The  hall  is 
also  entered  from  Westgate-road  through  a  poreh  L 
There  are  two  class-rooms  at  the  back,  one  of 
which  will  hold  sixty  people,  The  heating  . 
chamber  is  placed  under  one  of  these  rooms  , 
There  is  a  side  entrance  from  Condercum-road,  ! 
also  one  from  the  street  at  the  rear,  giving  access  * 
to  the  large  class-room  above  mentioned,  and  also  ’ 
to  the  hall  and  church.  There  is  another  entrance  ,' 
approached  from  Westgate-road  between  the  ' 
church  and  hall,  with  easy  access  to  any  part  of  !j 
the  buildings.  The  walls  are  to  be  faced  with  , 
red -pressed  bricks,  and  the  dressings  are  to  be  of  , 
stone.  The  assembly  hall,  class-rooms,  etc.,  are 
only  to  be  built  at  present,  the  cost  oi  which  will  ] 
be,  including  cost  of  site,  about  1,8001.  Mr,  T.  , 
Hutchinson,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  contractor, 
and  Messrs.  Davidson  &  Pliillipson,  of  Newcastle, 
are  the  architects. 

Baptist  Mission,  Hampton  WicK.-The  new  . 
chapel  for  the  Baptist  Mission  has  been  opened  at  . 
Hampton  Wick.  Messrs.  Carter  k  Ashworth,  of 
Kingston,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr,  F,  Hawkey,  ( 
of  Surbiton,  the  builder. 

National  Schools,  B  aliys  AraGH-The  j 
foundation  and  memorial  stones  have  just  been  t 
laid  of  new  national  schools  in  connexion  with  . 
Ballynafeigh  Methodist  Church.  The  new  schools  . 
occupy  a  site  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  ard  have  , 
street  frontages  at  two  sides.  The  premises  are  • 
arranged  so  as  to  accommodate  350  pupils.  The 
central  hall,  which  will  have  adjoining  classroom,  i 
will  be  36  ft.  by  27  ft.  wide  by  21  ft,  high  to  the  , 
ceiling  line.  For  general  purposes  this  ball  can 
be  quickly  enlarged  by  opening  sliding 
give  a  large  room  45  ft.  by  36  ft.  Separate 
entrance  vestibules,  with  cloakrooms,  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  boys  and  girls.  From  the  girls  vestibule 
access  is  obtained  to  the  infants  department, 
which  will  be  in  a  separate  classroom  with  gallery 
and  large  open  space  for  drill.  Adjoining  the 
boys’  entrance  is  a  senior  classroom  aad  science 
room.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Wm,  Oliver,  builder,  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 

J.  J.  Phillips  &  Son. 

Chancel,  Compton  dm 
The  Bishop  oi  Winchester  (Dr.  Rjii)  recKtlj 
consecrated  the  new  chancel,  nave,  anil  w,»7. 
which  form  part  of  the  extension  scheme  »i  « 
Church  of  All  Saints’,  Compton  and  S 
Accommodation  has  been  prmta ^  “ 
worshippers,  being  an  rncre»s«  of  ‘Korth, 
previous  seating  accommodation.  The 
‘standing  in  a  tap  J"  ‘X 

is  Norman,  and  built  on  the  ,,  ^  p.r. 
church.  The  externals  a» 
man,  and  at  each  comer  o  ^ 

ie  placed  one  of  the  >«■*»«  stones, 

the  neighbourhood  jbM*  TJj  cha,  J 

Norman,  with  aa  tail)  s  d  J 

Xlllth  century-wlnoh  VMW  t  chin— 
semi-circular  apsidal  c  - 

possesses  two  piscinas,  one  d  and 

left  in  the  chanc.  wall  end 

the  other  taken  from  the  01 
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tinned  in  a  similar  position  in  the  new  one.  The 
extension  has  taken  place  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  a  fine  arcade,  with  symbols,  replacing 
to  0id  south  wall.  The  additions  comprise  a 
chancel,  clergy,  and  choir  vestries,  etc. 
Hie  new  walls  are  of  brick,  faced  on  the  outside 
with  flint,  the  windows,  doorways,  groins,  and 
dressings  being  of  Chilmark  stone  externally,  and 
xith  other  stone  internally.  The  arcade  separa¬ 
ting  the  old  and  new  portions  forms  a  series  of 
stone-moulded  piers  and  arches,  the  western¬ 
most  of  which  is  kept  low  in  order  to  retain  a 
portion  of  an  old  Norman  wall,  in  which  exists 
s  small  Norman  slit  window.  The  old  Norman 
doorway,  perpendicular  window,  chancel,  priests’ 
dwr.  and  south  window  have  been  carefully 
preserved  and  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  new 
church  in  positions  similar  to  those  they  originally 
occupied.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  the 
arcade  between  the  old  and  new  chancel  by  the 
undertaking  of  double  arches  on  slender  moulded 
tiers  and  columns  with  vaulted  soffit  between.  A 
ouble  arch  arcade  aLso  separates  the  chancel  from 
the  vestry  and  organ  chamber.  The  chancel  of 
the  old  church  remains  unaltered,  and  will  be 
•  ias  a  morning  chapel  for  week-day  services. 
The  roofing  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Griggs,  of 
Loughborough.  The  new  windows  are  of 
cathedral  tinted  glass  in  lead  lights,  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  James  &  Co.,  Kentish  Town.  All  the 
old  stones  have  been  replaced  in  the  old  windows 
in  their  new  positions.  The  heating  on  the  low- 
ressure  hot-water  system  has  been  carried  out 
y  Messrs.  Ashton  &  Sheptoe,  of  Southampton. 
The  lighting,  at  present  of  a  temporary  character, 
h  by  means  of  oil  lamps  on  iron  ornamental 
aandards  and  wall  brackets.  The  two  reading 
Ms,  choir  stalls,  altar  railings,  altar,  and  vestry 
Kreen  are  of  oak,  portions  of  which  have  been 
wved  by  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Co.,  of  Winchester, 
who  also  supplied  the  seating  in  the  nave.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  marble  terrazza  mosaic,  by 
Messrs.  Ebner  &  Co.,  of  London,  inlaid  with 
St.  Cross  crosses.  The  wood  block 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goddard  & 
Son,  of  Farnham.  The  building  was  begun  five 
months  ago,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Goulding  &  Ansell,  of  Southampton.  The  work 
eis  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
Ibe  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Colson,  in  con- 
inction  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Kitchen. — Hampshire 
'1 dependent. 

Chancel  Screen,  All  Saints’,  Ipswich. — An 
«k  chancel  screen  has  been  erected  at  All  Saints’, 

Bawich,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel 
right,  of  Morecambe,  Lancashire,  the  original 
architect  of  All  Saints’  Church.  The  execution 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hatch  & 
m,  of  Lancaster. 

South  Eastern  College,  Ramsgate. — On 
October  31  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dedi- 
ttted  the  new  building  which  has,  together  with 
1  memorial  tablet  in  the  entrance  hall,  been 
Hfcted  between  the  Hoare  Memorial  wing  and 
me  main  block  of  the  College.  The  building  and 
■Met  commemorate  the  late  Mr.  John  Deacon,  a 
“•founder  of  the  institution  and  past-President 
« the  Council,  and  the  block,  which  includes  a 
jjjfak  tower,  will  bear  his  name.  The  plans  and 
of  the  new  buildings  are  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
"hmney  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stock. 

Working  Men’s  College,  Camden  Town. — 
we  new  premises  of  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
5ved  from  Great  Ormond-street  to  Camden 
to,  are  to  be  opened  in  January  next.  They 
jtam  a  hall  with  seating  accommodation  for 
persons,  a  gymnasium,  geological  museum, 
mical  and  electrical  laboratories,  library, 
an  art-room.  There  are  also  about  fifty 
maa™8,  contract  for  the  work  amounted 
-  AOOOi.,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect  to  the 
lesiatical  Commissioners,  prepared  the  plans. 
bmension  to  the  Constitutional  Club, 
Wi  '7The  Woking  Constitutional  Club  has 
largely  extended  during  the  last  few  months, 
.additions  comprise  a  further  length]  to  the 
Mrs*-?/  SOme  ^  The  reading-room  down- 
,  will  now  be  suitable  for  meetings,  and 
^accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
tv  u!r  -a  *  Stable.  The  plans  were  prepared 
d  ih '  •  .  Whitburn,  who  was  the  architect 
kJt  Sa'  building,  while  the  builder  was 
I  ■  Whitburn,  of  Woking  Village, 
taldin  uCRANCE  Office,  Glasgow. — A  new 
C  .  been  erected  at  122  and  128,  St. 
^g»t-8treet,  Glasgow,  for  the  West  of  Scotland 
m0  , tbe  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance 
v  -*-be  front  is  built  of  white  freestone, 
iv&tinJ Mamew°rk  of  the  interior  and  the  back 
^okworlf8  °  ,8^eeb  The  columns  are  encased  in 
SlhniM;-*  tbe  beams  in  concrete,  making 
»ill  oe„  £  “reproof  throughout.  The  company 
®tranr>P?yiwe  °®?es  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
fchooH  a  At0  w¥cb  ,is  bned  with  marble  and 
t»o  8ta:  '  Access  is  gained  to  the  upper  floors  by 
W)  and  k  <  '0ne  °i  them  entered  from  the  back 
Mr.  j  a  a  tW(J  electric  hoists.  The  architect  is 
iVoa^n^Phell,  Glasgow, 
owned  ^7,™NSIONS>  Leeds. — There  was 
Workhouse  inn 3<|th  at  the  Leeds  Union 
«-  ’  deckett-street,  a  block  of  buildings 
^bloi'Va  CePtlon  wards.  The  wards  comprise 
king  f0r  ! ^separated  by  the  entrance  gates,  one 
■or  men.  ,^ecePt'on  of  women  and  the  other 
the  basement  there  is  a  disinfecting 


apparatus,  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
used  for  reception  purposes,  and  overhead  are 
dormitories  for  the  isolation  of  inmates  who  may 
be  suspected  of  disease.  Separate  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  children.  The  cost  is  7,0202., 
and  there  is  accommodation  in  each  block  for 
thirty  persons.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Winn 
&  Sons. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Hambrook. — The  Ham- 
brook  Cottage  Hospital,  which  has  been  rebuilt, 
was  recently  reopened.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
W.  V.  Gough,  of  Bristol,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  E.  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Fishponds,  whilst 
the  plumbing  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Nash. 

Church  Room,  Lower  Heyford. — A  church 
room  has  been  erected  at  Heyford.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Smith,  of 
Heyford,  Mr.  J.  A.  Piceaver,  Northampton,  being 
the  architect. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. — Considerable  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  premises  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
North-road,  Newcastle.  Formerly  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Institution  lived  in  one  wing  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  additions  has  been  to  provide  a  new 
wing,  which  the  boys  will  inhabit,  separate  from 
the  girls  ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  meet  only 
at  meals,  in  a  new  dining  hall  which  has  been 
provided.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Stephen  Piper, 
the  contractors  Messrs.  J.  Parkinson  &  Sons, 
Newcastle,  the  engineers  Messrs.  Dinning  & 
Cooke,  and  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  &  Co. 
supplied  the  laundry  fittings.  The  cost  of  these 
extensions  will  be  about  12,0002. 

Library,  Rogerstone. — A  free  library  has 
been  erected  at  Rogerstone,  at  a  cost  of  1,4002., 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Reed,  Newport,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Swash  &  Bain,  Newport.  The  main 
room  is  48  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  16  ft.  in  height ;  the 
lending-room  17  ft.  by  30  ft.  ;  the  reference- 
room  17  ft.  by  12  ft.  ;  and  the  library  17  ft. 
by  7  ft. 

Institute  Premises,  South  Elkington. — An 
institute  has  been  opened  in  this  village  at  a 
cost  of  1,0002.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Smith,  architect,  London,  the  work 
being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
B.  G.  Stone. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Smethwick. — New 
municipal  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Smethwick.  The  designs  for  the  work  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Gill,  architect,  of  Smeth¬ 
wick,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  15,0002. 

Free  Library,  Melton  Mowbray. — A  free 
library  has  been  erected  in  Thorpe-end,  Melton 
Mowbray.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Jeeves,  architect  and  surveyor,  and  the 
building,  which  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  C. 
Barnes,  is  in  the  Tudor  style.  It  provides 
accommodation  for  a  reading-room,  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  a  room  for  ladies,  also  a  lending  library  and 
a  reference  library.  It  is  set  hack  some  8  ft.  or 

9  ft.  from  the  existing  line  of  frontage,  and  oyer 
the  entrance  is  a  tower  40  ft.  high.  The  building 
is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Working  Men’s  Institute,  Lostock  Hall, 
Lancashire. — At  Lostock  Hall  a  working  men’s 
institute  is  being  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Maxwell  &  Shaw,  of  Blackburn,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  James  Birtwistle,  oj;  Lostock  Hall. 
The  site  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leyland-road. 
The  building  will  cost  altogether  about  1,0002. 

Building  in  Paisley. — At  Paisley  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Dean  of  Guild 
Caldwell,  who  presided,  made  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  court  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  twelve  months  ending  October  3l  he 
said  there  had  been  ninety-five  applications  in 
connexion  with  new  buildings  or  alterations 
brought  before  the  court.  The  valuation  of 
these  was  estimated  at  130,0402.,  as  compared 
with  134,1402.  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
4,1002.  As  regards  classification,  the  applica¬ 
tions  dealt  with  included  thirty-two  four-story 
tenements,  five  three-story  tenements,  one  two- 
story  tenement,  ten  villas  and  cottages,  and 
one  church,  the  remainder  comprising  alterations 
on  property  and  additions  to  public  works.  Mr. 
Jas.  Lee,  Master  of  Works,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Paisley  Police  Act, 
granted  certificates  in  forty-six  minor  cases,  as 
compared  with  forty-five  in  the  previous  year. 

Tottenham  Municipal  Buildings. — The  new 
municipal  buildings,  which  have  been  erected  at 
Tottenham,  were  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
municipal  offices  have  been  designed  to  allow  an 
entrance  and  exit  to  the  depot  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  site  by  means  of  two  roadways,  each 

10  ft.  wide.  The  road  next  the  baths  gives 
access  to  the  Coroner’s  Court,  and  the  public 
entrance  to  the  gallery  of  the  Council  Chamber 
in  the  municipal  offices,  as  well  as  the  coal  store 
and  boiler-house,  artistes’  entrance,  and  the 
gallery  and  hall  exits  in  the  baths ;  whilst  that 
next  the  fire  station  gives  access  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  entrance,  the  station  yard,  and  the 
men’s  quarters.  The  various  buildings  have  been 
entirely  isolated  by  these  roadways.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  office  block  lias  been  designed  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  offices  to  which  the  public  has  daily 
access  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  to  bring  the 
council  chamber  en  suite  with  the  committee - 
rooms  to  the  front.  The  departments  are 


arranged  so  that  the  principal  offices  are  in  the- 
frant,  and  the  rooms  to  which  the  public  has 
most  need  of  access  are  near  the  entrance.  The 
engineer’s  suite  of  offices  on  the  north  side  has  a 
north  light  to  the  drawing  office,  and  his  depart¬ 
ment,  extending  through  to  the  back  of  the 
building,  obtains  access  to,  and  control  over, 
the  depot  yard  at  the  rear.  On  the  south  side  the 
Clerk’s  suite  of  offices  has  been  provided,  and  is  a 
counterpart  of  that  provided  for  the  engineer’s 
department.  The  medical  officer  of  health’s 
department  has  been  arranged  on  the  west  side  of 
the  buildings,  and  corridors  are  provided  for 
access  from  one  department  to  another.  The 
public  baths  are  served  by  a  single  pay-box, 
which  divides  the  entrances  for  the  different 
sexes.  The  first-class  swimming  bath  (100  ft, 
by  35  ft.)  and  the  second-class  bath  are 
fitted  with  all  the  usual  arrangements,  such  as- 
diving  boards,  scum  trough,  etc.  Entertain¬ 
ments  can  be  held  by  a  floor  being  placed  on  the 
bath.  There  are  thirty  slipper  baths,  situated  on 
the  first  and  second  floors.  The  walls  and  ponds 
of  swimming  baths,  douche-rooms,  lavatories, 
slipper  baths,  and  laundry  are  lined  with  ivory 
white-glazed  bricks.  The  first-class  swimming 
bath  is  decorated  with  bands  of  coloured  glazed 
bricks.  Entrance  halls,  corridors,  etc.,  have- 
tiled  dadoes,  with  plaster  over.  The  gangway 
round  the  first-class  swimming  bath  is  composed 
of  terrazza,  with  coping  of  unpolished  slate. 
The  roof  of  the  first-class  swimming  baths  is 
constructed  with  steel  trusses  and  truss  purlins, 
cased  in  with  fibrous  plaster  slabs.  The  first 
portion  of  ceiling  is  also  constructed  of  fibrous- 
plaster  slabs.  The  gallery  is  fire-resisting,  carried 
on  cantilevers,  with  wooden  floor  and  iron  rail. 
The  fire  station,  the  engine-room,  watch-room, 
and  superintendent’s  office  only  are  placed  to 
the  front,  the  rest  of  the  rooms  being  grouped 
round  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  engine-room. 
Quarters  for  six  men  are  provided  at  the  rear 
of  the  station.  The  coroner’s  court,  etc.,  has 
been  made  an  independent  building,  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  municipal  offices,  in  order  to 
isolate  the  mortuary  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  approached  by  the  roadway  next  the  baths. 
The  court  is  separated  from  the  mortuary  and 
post-mortem  room  by  a  through  ventilated 
passage.  A  glazed  screen  has  been  provided 
across  the  end  of  the  mortuary,  through  which 
the  jurors  may  view  the  corpse.  The  walls  of  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  stock 
bricks,  with  red  brick  and  stone  stock  bricks. 
The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  & 
Son,  of  Tottenham,  and  Waltham  Cross,  Mr. 
E.  A.  George  acting  as  general  foreman  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Dewbury  as  clerk  of 
works.  Mr.  Jemmett  was  the  architect.  The 
entrance  to  .the  central  depot  is  from  Clyde-road, 
where  entrance  gates  are  provided.  The  steam¬ 
roller  houses  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
paved  roadway,  leading  from  Clyde-road  for 
convenience  of  entrance  and  exit.  The  site  of 
the  depot  is  2$  acres  in  area,  and  almost  square ; 
the  various  buildings  are  arranged  on  all  four 
sides.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  site,  the 
siding  connecting  the  depfit  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  enters,  and  is  continued  up  the 
yard  with  a  double  set  of  rails. 

New  Theatre,  Soho. — Plans  and  designs  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for  a 
theatre  to  be  built  in  Soho,  with  frontages  to 
Wardour  and  Little  Rupert  streets,  for  Mr. 
Seymour  Hicks. 

Birmingham  University  Buildings. — At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  council  it  was  announced 
that  an  anonymous  donor  had  promised  to  give 
50,0002.  towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings  at  Boumbrook.  The  gift  is  the  fourth 
of  that  amount  which  has  been  contributed,  and 
increases  the  fund  to  450,0002.,  out  of  which  the 
council  have  authorised  an  outlay  of  250,0002. 
on  buildings  at  Boumbrook,  with  100,0002.  for 
their  equipment.  . 

Ingram  House,  Stockwell. — In  our  issue  of 
September  12,  1903,  we  gave  illustrations  and 
some  description  of  this  building,  then  in  progress, 
now  completed  and  opened  this  week.  The 
building  stands  at  the  rear  of  four  large  houses 
in  the  Stockwell -road,  which  were  purchased  by 
the  company,  and  covers  an  orchard  never  before 
built  upon.  There  is  an  open  carriage  approach 
over  the  site  of  the  stables  of  one  of  these  front 
houses,  and  a  large  forecourt  with  a  circular 
drive  affords  a  good  open  space  laid  out  in  grass 
plots  with  some  old  trees,  between  the  main 
building  and  the  houses.  The  manager’s  house 
and  office  occupies  one  of  the  frontage  houses, 
and  the  remaining  three  are  let  to  tenants  of  the 
companv.  The  accommodation  in  the  main 
building"  is  for  208  residents,  with  staff  in  addition. 
The  bedrooms  are  disposed  in  four  floors,  placed 
above  two  floors  of  social  rooms  and  administrative 
offices,  with  a  mezzanine  in  one  wing  for  the  staff 
bedrooms.  The  lowest  floor  level  is  6  ft.  below 
ground,  so  that  the  basement  enjoys  ample  light 
and  air,  while  the  principal  club  floor  is  thus 
raised  10  ft.  above  ground,  and  is  approached  by 
a  short  flight  of  black  Belgian  marble  steps, 
starting  from  a  vestibule  at  the  ground  level,  and 
leading  up  to  the  principal  lounge.  The  plan, 
which  is  a  remarkable  one,  was  given  m  our 
previous  issue  before  mentioned,  to  which  we  refer 
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the  reader  for  the  arrangement  of  the  building. 
All  the  lighting  is  by  electricity,  and  the  bedrooms 
are  wirecf  with  a  heating  circuit  as  well,  and  hive 
each  a  plug  for  a  Prometheus  radiator,  which  can 
be  obtained  on  hire.  The  roof  being  flat  and 
asphalted  at  a  level  of  63  ft.  above  the  ground,  a 
fine  promenade  is  provided  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  south  London,  as  far  as  the 
Crystal  Palace  ridge,  while  on  the  north  the 
principal  towers  and  spires  of  London  can  be 
identified.  The  basement  of  the  building 
eontains  a  lecture  hall,  fitted  as  a  gymnasium, 
having  a  storage  cellar  under  the  vestibule  for 
the  chairs  and  apparatus.  The  building  has  its 
own  water  supply  from  a  well  in  the  chalk, 
350  ft.  deep,  raised  by  a  deep  well-pump  driven 
by  a  gas  engine,  the  storage  tanks  for  the 
water  being  placed  on  the  roof.  There  is  a 
hvdrant  service  fitted  with  Cliffe’s  patent  hose 
reels  valves  always  ready  for  use._  The  building, 
however  is  of  fireproof  construction  throughout, 
with  all  the  floors  of  concrete  and  all  the  girders 
and  staochions  cased  in  concrete.  The  exterior 
materials  are  purple  Luton  bricks  in  the  plinth 
(about  10  ft.  in  height),  the  remainder  being  faced 
with  stock  bricks,  with  pilaster?  and  a  deep 
frieze  and  cornice  in  red  bricks.  The  moulded 
bricks  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  .  of 
Bracknell,  most  of  the  work  being  specially  made. 
The  brick  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  in  Lawrence’s  red  rubbers  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  designs.  The  central  segmental  pediment 


contains  an  alto  relief  of  Apollo.  This  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  Fagan,  and  cast  in  lead  by  the 
cire  perdue  process.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
are  commemorative  foundation  and  opening 
stones,  with  the  arms  of  Rochester  and  London 
carved  in  Hopton  wood,  and  supplied  from 
Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindly’s  studio.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  arch  above  are  two  large  ovals  in 
salt  glazed  ware,  deep  blue  and  light  green  in  colour. 
These  represent  Youth  and  Age,  and,  together  with 
the  “Four  Seasons”  in  terra-cotta,  used  in  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  club-rooms,  were  all 
modelled  in  low  relief  by  Mr.  Broad,  of  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.,  and  were  fired  at  their  Lambeth 
potteries.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Bolton  ;  general  'contractors,  Messrs. 
Rudd  &  Son  (Grantham) ;  cleric  of  works,  first 
eighteen  months,  the  late  Mr.  D.  Davies,  and  for 
the  completion,  Mr.  Joseph  Weaver ;  quantities  by 
Messrs.  Widnell  &  Trollope  ;  constructional  steel 
by  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  &  Co.,  to  details  worked 
out  by  Messrs.  Reade,  Reilly,  &  Jackson,  consult¬ 
ing  engineers  ;  the  heating  and  hot  water  supply 
and  fitting  up  of  the  kitchen  by  Messrs.  Clement 
Jealces  &  Co.  ;  the  deep  well-water  supply  by 
Messrs.  Isler  &  Co.  ;  internal  plumbing  and  fire 
service  bv  Messrs.  Beaven  &  Son ;  electrical 
installation  by  Messrs.  Shalders  &  Davis  (South¬ 
ampton)  ;  gas  cooking  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Fletcher,  Russell,  &  Co.  ;  gas  installation  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  ;  oak  block 
floors  by  Messrs.  Turpin ;  electrical  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Hands;  asphalt  roof  by  Messrs.  Faldo; 
cart  road,  in  granolithic,  by  Messrs.  Stuart ; 
tar-paved  approach  roads  by  Messrs.  Constable, 
Hart,  &  Co.  Hall’s  washable  distemper  and 
Charlton  white  enamel  paint  have  been  used  in 
the  internal  decorations  ;  the  plastering,  inchiding 
the  decorative  work  in  the  same,  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Aubrey  (Woking)  ;  wall  tiling  by 
Messrs.  Van  Straaten,  as  also  the  black  marble 
■stairs  and  black  and  white  marble-paving  of  the 
vestibule ;  the  wrought-iron  staircase  balustradmg, 
made  to  the  architect’s  design,  by  Messrs.  Gitten  & 
Co.  (Birmingham),  as  also  the  two  outside  lamps, 
in  wrought  copper,  at  the  main  entrance  ;  the 
suites  of  locks  and  all  the  ironmongery  (mainly 
in  gun-metal),  and  the  cast-iron  rainwater  pipes 
and  heads,  by  Messrs.  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Adams  has  supplied  the  swing  hinges 
and  Davies’  patent  automatic  lantern  and  geai’ing 
and  fanlight  openers,  and  Messrs.  Spencer  the 
gymnastic  apparatus.  ^  ,  , 

Seamen’s  Rest,  Poplar. — The  Duke  of 
•Connaught  visited  Poplar  on  Saturday  last  week  to 
•open  an  extension  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Seamen  s 
Rest,  in  the  East  India  Dock-road.  The  architect 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  Josiah  Gunton,  and  the 
total  cost  amounted  to  1,500?. 

Mission  Hall,  Reading. — The  Railway  Mission 
Hall,  which  has  just  been  completed  in  Chatham - 
street,  Reading,  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  building  ha?  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Wheeler 
Brothers,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Messrs.  Ravenscroft,  Son,  &  Morris, 
architects,  and  consists  of  a  hall  nearly  60  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  in  breadth,  with  entrance  lobbies, 
platform,  etc.  At  the  back  there  are  a  class¬ 
room  20  ft.  by  13  ft.,  private  room,  kitchen,  and 
basement. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Devizes. — The  isolation 
hospital  for  the  joint  districts  of  the  Borough  of 
Devizes  and  the  Devizes  Rural  District,  has 
just  been  opened.  Mr.  H.  Ash  was  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  work,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 
.  C.  Budd,  Withers,  &  Meredith,  their  designs  being 
accepted  in  open  competition. 

Addition  to  the  Bradford  Workhouse. — 
On  the  31st  ult.  the  Right  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
opened  a  new  hospital  pavilion  at  the  Bradford 
Workhouse.  The  new  pavilion  will  accom¬ 


modate  153  beds.  The  total  cost  was  16,000?., 
including  the  operating-room,  but  excluding 
furniture.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Fred  Holland. 

Salvation  Army  Hall,  Oxford. — The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  hall  in  Pembroke-street,  St. 
Clements,  in  connexion  with  the  Salvation  Army, 
took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Merry, 
Oxford,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Harrison, 
architects,  also  of  Oxford. 

New  Racecourse  Buildings,  Cattrick 
Bridge,  York. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  new 
racecourse  buildings  on  the  existing  site  of  the 
above  racecourse,  comprising  a  club  stand, 
grand  stand,  paddock,  entrances,  etc.,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Mangnall  &  Littlewoods,  of 
Manchester. 

Science  Laboratory,  Magee  College,  Lon¬ 
donderry. — A  new  science  laboratory  is  being 
erected  at  Magee  College,  Londonderry.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  M.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Shannon  &  Ruttledge.  The  building 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  college,  towards  Clare- 
mount  Church.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be 
three  class-rooms,  in  addition  to  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  upper  story  will  be  equipped 
as  a  physics  laboratory.  There  will,  besides,  be 
suitable  store-rooms  in  connexion  with  the  two 
laboratories. 

Library,  Neath. — The  Neath  new  public 
library  was  opened  recently  by  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
E.  Evans  Bevan).  The  building  consists  of  two 
main  floors,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Electric  Department.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Waring,  Cole,  &  Waring,  and  the 
price  3,646?.  The  building  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  R.  Morgan,  of  Neath,  the  electric-light 
installation  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Alger  & 
Sons,  Newport,  and  the  heating  and  ventilating 
by  Messrs.  John  Williams  &  Sons,  of  Cardiff, 
while  the  painting  and  decorating  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  D.  Selwyn  Roberts,  of  Neath. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture,  is 
about  4, 100?.  Mr.  D.  M.  Jenkins  was  the  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Tablet,  Dawlish. — A  memorial 
tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  Congregational 
chapel  at  Dawlish  in  remembrance  of  its  first 
minister.  The  commission  for  carrying  out  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Barnes  Parish  Church. — Messrs.  Percy  Bacon 
&  Brothers  have  just  executed  and  erected  in  the 
new  north  aisle  a  three-light  memorial  window 
at  this  church.  The  figures  depicted  are  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  St.  Anne  in  the  left-hand 
light,  and  St.  Elizabeth  in  the  right-hand  one. 

Memorial  Window,  Madeley. — On  the  1st 
inst.,  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Madeley,  a  stamed 
glass  window  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  William  Daltry.  The  window 
is  placed  in  the  south  transept,  and  was  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Kempe,  of  London. 
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France. — It  is  proposed  to  open  a  competition 
for  the  design  of  a  municipal  theatre  for  Paris. 

- A  new  hospital,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

100,000  francs,  is  to  be  built  at  Beziers. - 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Marseilles  propose  to 
rebuild  the  prison  for  women,  on  the  Boulevard 

Jeanne  Dare,  at  a  cost  of  1,400,000  francs. - 

The  Municipality  of  Sathonay  have  commissioned 
a  new  abattoir,  to  be  built  from  the  plans  of  M. 
Delorme. — A  higher-grade  school  for  girls  is  to 

be  built  at  Albi. - Important  works,  at  an 

estimated  cost  of  400,000  francs,  are  to  be  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  render  the  river  Adour 

navigable. - It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the 

Museum  at  Marseilles,  which  at  present  occupies 
the  fine  Palais  de  Longchamp,  and  to  create  a 

Section  devoted  to  Decorative  Art. - The  jury 

acting  in  the  competition  opened  at  Grenoble  for 
the  erection  of  additions  to  the  Faculty  de  Mede- 
cine  and  to  the  Ecole  Vaucanson,  has  awarded  the 
first  premium  for  the  former  to  M.  Rome,  and 

that  for  the  latter  to  M.  Joseph  Martin. - 

A  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Rouen  to  Eugene  Noel,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer  and  art  critic,  formerly  curator 

of  the  public  library  at  Rouen. - The  annual 

exhibition  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Arts  of 

Toulon  will  open  at  the  end  of  March. - The 

buildings  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  are  to  be 
scheduled  among  the  “  Monuments  Historiques  ” 

of  France. - A  committee  for  the  protection  of 

the  sites  and  landscapes  of  Provence  has  been 

formed  at  Marseilles. - Owing  to  the  suggestions 

of  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  the  Government  has 
for  the  first  time  included  architectural  designs 
in  its  art  purchases,  having  purchased  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  MM.  Janin 
and  Nicol,  the  holders  of  the  first  and  the  second 

Grand  Prix. - A  universal  exhibition  is  to  be 

held  at  Nancy  in  1908. - The  death  is  announced. 

at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  of  M.  Balliere,  architect, 
and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris.  He  co-operated,  in  his  youth,  in  the, 
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rood.  Croftdown-road,  aid  S»im'i4«,  T„ 
years  ago  the  St.  Pant™  Jo„«gh 
ratinecl  an  agreement  made  by  them  with  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  for’  the  closing  of 
Bromwich  Walk,  which  skirts  the  grounds  of  her 
residence,  Holly  I.odgo,  Hfghgate,  and  the  taking 
over  from  her  of  some  adjacent  land  with  its 
trees,  together  with  a  contribution  of  1,000/.  The 
transfer  lias  enabled  them  to  widen  Swain’s-Iane  • 
*"  a  uniform  width  of  45  ft.  and  to  convert  it  into  i 
attractive  boulevard,  rising  from  the  foot  of 
West  Hill  northwards,  between  the  cemetery  and  ■' 
Bromwich  Walk.  The  land  conceded  by  the 
Baroness  had  an  area  twice  that  of  Bromwich  > 
Walk. 

Marylebone-road.— The  house  and  grounds  l 
opposite  the  end  of  Devonshire-place  have  given 
place  to  the  erection  of  a  block  of  residential  i 
fiats  as  an  extension,  westwards,  of  Barley  House,  '■ 
a  block  of  flats  recently  erected  upon  the  site  of  • 
the  mansion  (latterly  a  convent)  styled  also  by  i 
that  name.  Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  are  the 
architects  of  the  new  buildings, 

The  Garden  City  ComoES.-)lr.  R,  W. 
Horn,  of  the  Glasgow  City  Engineer's  depart-  • 
ment,  haa  reported  on  his  recent  visit  to  . 
the  Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition  at  Letcbworth.  ■ 
Mr.  Horn  made  a  careful  study  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eighty  cottages  comprised  in  the  . 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  others  of  a  better  class. 
In  considering  the  relative  cost  of  the  Exhibi-  > 
tion  cottages  to  those  in  the  Glasgow  district, 
Mr.  Horn  says  the  following  points  must  be 
noted  : — (1)  Wages  are  less,  being  generally  : 
74d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  with  the  exception  of 
plumbers  and  plasterers,  who  are  paid  8jd.  to 
9d.  (2)  The  sum  stated — 1 50?.— does  not 

include  builder’s  profit,  architect  or  measurer’s 
fee,  or  the  carriage  of  materials  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  (3)  The  houses  are  without  boundary  . 
walls,  and  the  draining  seems  inadequate.  (4) 
The  cost  has  been  kept  down  by  reducing  the 
height  of  ceiling  to  the  lowest  possible,  generally 
7  ft.  6  in.  in  ground  floor  and  8  ft.  in  upper  floor. 
The  staircases  are  cramped  into  the  smallest  space, 
are  often  dangerous,  and  generally  start  out  nfl 
the  living-room  or  scullery ;  and  the  sectional  area 
of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction  are 
so  reduced  that  in  few  details  would  the  building 
conform  to  the  Glasgow  building  by-laws  not¬ 
withstanding  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  tew, » 
any,  of  the  houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
150?.  On  inquiry  at  one  house  which  was  tor  s  e 
he  was  informed  that  the  price  required  was  t 
Although  the  aim  of  the  Exhibition  hadnotbeej 
fully  achieved,  the  present  results  are  none  the  lea 
of  considerable  value,  inasmuch  as  the  snow 
many  examples  of  what  must  be  avoided  m  tM 
erection  of  good  sanitary  dwellings,  so  constrackj 
not  t0  entail  an  excessive  annual  charge  lor 
SpSs,  etcTand  to  ensure  that  the 
have  a  reasonable  lease  of  life,  p  .  ™ 
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,,  Knanc  is  not  also  proprietor.  There  is  also 
fact  that  there  are  to  be  seen  many  details 
jjf|i  tend  to  cheapen  construction,  and  which 
joold,  with  advantage,  be  adopted.  Some  of 
•jifse'would,  however,  require  relaxation  of  the 
ssent  by-laws.  The  most  interesting  examples 
i  the  Exhibition  are  the  two  cottages  built  of 
jillotr  concrete  blocks.  Walls  built  of  these 
Et  little  more  than  9  in.  brickwork,  and  in 
ipearanee  closely  resemble  freestone.  This  may 
,  due  partly  to  the  nature  and  colour  of  the 
■regale  used,  which  is  obtained  in  the  district, 
lie  weathering  quality  of  the  blocks  has  not 
nt  been  tested  for  an  appreciable  period,  but,  if 
awfully  made,  he  sees  no  reason  why  they  should 
si  almost  equal  sandstone  in  that  respect.  In 
flight  of  what  he  has  seen  at  Letchworth,  he 
ns  of  opinion  that  in  the  Glasgow  district,  even 
rith  a  judicious  relaxation  of  the  building  by-laws, 
is  would  cost  at  least  250 Z.  to  build  a  good  sanitary 
ntiage  possessing  the  accommodation  provided 
a  those  at  the  Exhibition. 

Chelsea  Embankment  Extension. — The 
Cheisea  Borough  Council,  at  its  usual  fortnightly 
Bering  on  the  1st  inst.,  adopted  a  recommen- 
iation  from  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 

Rfctee  inviting  the  London  County  Council 
ertake,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  Metro- 
rJitan  improvement,  the  extension  of  the  Chelsea 
nbankment  from  its  present  termination^  at 
Battersea  Bridge  to  the  Cremorne  Arms  public- 
mk,  In  connexion  with  this  matter,  Mr. 
if.  D.  Cards,  of  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  has 
rritten  intimating  that  any  proposal  to  continue 
!b  embankment  will,  be  again  strenuously 
•pposed  by  the  local  residents.  The  general 
f(ff  of  the  Council  was  that  some  improvement 
ns  desirable  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Wishable  Distemper. — The  advantages  of 
wing  walls  covered  with  a  washable  coloured 
erface  instead  of  with  a  surface  which  would 
wtwith  its  colour  when  washed  are  manifest, 
id  since  washable  distempers  have  been  placed 
f*  the  market  at  reasonable  prices,  they  have 
toally  been  in  great  demand.  Messrs.  Sissons 
sothers  &  Co.  have  sent  for  our  inspection 
Up  es  of  Hall’s  Sanitary  Washable  Distempers, 
n  sold  by  them,  but  these  distempers  are  so 
®v  “O'™  and  appreciated  that  it  is  hardly 
:«»3ary  for  us  to  commend  them  to  the  notice 
l  our  readers.  They  are  prepared  in  two 
«ste,  one  for  inside  and  one  for  outride 
and  can  be  obtained  ia  practically  any 

JoxDox  Playing  Fields  Society.— At  a 
«mgof  the  Society  held  in  the  Mansion  House 
■November  1  a  resolution,  moved  by  Sir  Joseph 
msuale,  M.P.,  was  carried  unanimously  in 
ipraval  of  a  scheme  for  the  acquisition  by  t’  - 
,7  01  a  Iarge  parcel  of  land  in  Ilford  pari 
SSf  “  *>  perpotuity.  The  land  oonsis 
Wit  forty,  acres  close  to  Fairley  Railw. 

•  iWongiag  to  the  Crown.  The  populate 
»»  r  0lm?'  »  is  estimated,  to  near 
WO,  the  Office  ot  Works  will  soli  the  irronj 
per  acre,  conditionally  upon  its  rSser, 
tor  recreation.  The  Society,  w' 
SLPt°a™SttS6VeI;  Permanont  play-fldds 
W,  north-west,  and  south-west  Londo 
C®  6ht)(110!-  this  similar  provision 
•«em  suburbs,  where  forty-si/acres  ha 
K  “J"  “juired  by  the  Ilford  Urb, 

4  fnnt  k  .  me.m  )er  Society  has  offeri 

ftt ,11’S00/*'  the  Marylebone  Crick 
fest  plagre®d  to  subscribe  200Z.,  and  tl 
,Railway.  Company  will  chaq 

Shea?  frerS  US1?g  the  8round- 

fc  recent  snWR*uE^,~It  18  announced  that 
Astute  the  B-fc^t  aj6  Mr-  Whitaker  Wrighl 
Nonallv  n?IIldhejd  commons  and  hid  we 
Samons  Pr^chr?ecl  at  the  mstance  of  tl 
^iP  ser^0n  Sociefcy-  The  properl 
^S  ?y  i(rl  phetMaao1'  0f  Witl0y>  which  M 
todes  Gi!,bet  Hill°U?ht  afew  years  ago,  ar 
I  ft,.  anci  to  a  bei8ht  of  near, 

tohh.  During  cDevil!  Punch-Bowl  in  With 
*  bn  e\-tpn=  S°1?le  uf-y  years  Past  Hindhee 
kU  first  X  budfc  over  since  Professc 
•i  other  attrfl!ofCted  attention  to  its  salubrit 
C2r°n3'  but  the  ratification  of  tl 
tooschme  ';'  ure,.  the  land  from  furtli. 

Mi  over  7-d  sPoliatl°n-  The  common  lan 
guarani  acre3:  a  bid  of  3.625Z.  0 
Rokav  d  3  Wa9  accePted  at  the  sal* 

A  navZ!1?1’  ,  Cambridgeshire” 

S  villa  havo  ?  ““1  the  foundations  of 
SexcavRt;?  been  discovered  in  tho  cours 
^•^Pbenson  tlf  at  BurweU>  near  Newmarke 
tlie  r,nvo  6  °rner  °f  fbe  property,  h£ 
Cambridge  Universiti 
fSwmhia?  §2  ly  dfP°s*ted  in  the  Musern 
y0-.|  p.  ...  W.v-  Though  the  county  i 
Si  UtW?.  Htrfefc-  Hrmin-street,  an 
P"  “tiSiefT  C°1.chesti,I'  *0  Chester,  fei 
Oho  £s“  'avo  been  found  within  it 
Kd  tnd  1.  "£  Cambridge  excepted  ;  i 

Sc«mbr£Ld;V1S10n  ot  Bl'itail'  by  th 

S»ii.  dg  hlte  'va!’  mcluded  in  Flam 

hh!t,7uNr  W'V‘  taoBUt,  Stooi 
I*"*  EMlianfr Jyombcr  -  was  unveiled  i. 
L^Hhree  a  meniorinl  to  the  members 
“  k  i?1 “b8r'  of  the  “House"  wb 
ca»paign,  1899-1902.  Their  name 


are  inscribed  on  the  memorial,  and  below  are 
recorded  the  names  of  the  members  and  clerks 
who  served  in  the  war.  The  memorial,  by  Mr. 
T.  Brock,  is  in  the  form  of  a  mural  composition, 
having  in  the  centre  a  battle  scene  executed  in 
bronze,  and  an  upper  portion  of  two  symbolical 
figures,  set  in  a  decorative  framework  of  marble. 

Southwark  Cathedral. — Tho  members  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S. A.,  propose 
to  raise  a  fund  for  refitting,  as~a  chapel,  the  small 
vestry  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Southwark  Cathedral.  The  chapel  will  thus 
commemorate  John  Harvard,  who,  as  we  lftely 
recorded,  was  baptised  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
and  passed  his  youth  in  Southwark.  It  is  stated 
that  Bishop  Talbot  will  defray,  at  his  own 
charges,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
building  of  a  new  and  more  suitable  vestry. 


Sale  of  Archeological  and  Other  Books. — 
Messrs.  Hodgson  &  Co.  concluded  on  November  3 
a  three  days’  sale,  at  their  auction  rooms  in 
Chancery -lane,  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  F. 
Proctor,  of  Whitton  Vicarage,  Norfolk,  and  other 
properties.  Amongst  the  works  disposed  of  and 
prices  realised  were  the  following  : — “  Anti¬ 
quarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  numerous 
plates,  10  vols. ,  1807-11,  1Z.  9s.  ;  W.  Beattie’s 
*  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England,”  and  vols. 
I  to  5  of  “  Archaeological  Journal,”  8s.  6d.  ; 
“  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture,”  by 
J.  H.  Parker,  1S45,  12s.  ;  “  Parish  Churches,” 
by  R.  &  J.  A.  Brandon,  1848,  Haine’s  “  Manual  of 
Monumental  Brasses,”  1861,  and  Rickman’s 
“  Gothic  Architecture,”  1848,  21.  11s.  ;  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens’  “  Memorials  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Chichester,”  1876,  and  Lower’s  “  The  Chronicle 
of  Battle  Abbey,”  1851,  11s.  ;  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne’s 
“  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent,”  1877,  and 
Rimner’s  “  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  England,” 
1875,  14s.  ;  H.  Schliemann’s  “  Works  on  Pre¬ 
historic  Greek  Archaeology — viz.,  Troy  and  its 
Remains,  Mycenae,  Troja,  and  Tiryns,  with  maps, 
plans,  etc.,  5  vols.,  1876-86,  6Z.  10s.;  “The 
Archaeology  of  Rome,”  by  J.  H.  Parker,  and 
“  Egyptian  Obelisks,”  together  11  vols.,  1874-83, 
51.  12s.  6d.  ;  “  Architectural  Antiquities  of 

Normandy,”  by^J.  S.  Colman,  numerous  fine 
plates,  with  descriptive  notices,  by  Dawson 
Turner,  21.  15s.  ;  “  Tableaux,  Statues,  Bas- 

reliefs  et  Camees  de  la  Galerie  de  Florence  et  du 
Palais  Pitti,  dessin^s  par  M.  Wicar,  avec  les 
explications  par  M.  Mongez  l’aine,”  numerous 
fine  engravings  on  vellum  paper,  Paris,  1789-1819, 
3Z.  15s.  ;  “  Saxon  Obsequies,  illustrated  by 

Ornaments  and  Weapons  discovered  near  Little 
Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire,”  10s.  ;  W.  F. 
Creeny’s  “  Facsimiles  of  Monumental  Brasses  of 


the  Continent  of  Europe,”  1884,  1Z.  6s.  ;  W.  F. 
Creeny’s  “  Illustrations  of  Incised  Slabs,” 


9s.  6d.  ;  A.  S.  Murray’s  “  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Time  down  to  the 
Age  of  Pheidias  and  his  Successors,”  1880-83, 
1Z.  Is.  ;  “  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,” 
by  A.  Michaelis,  translated  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell, 
Cambridge,  1882,  5s.;  J.  Miln’s  “Excavations 
at  Carnac  in  Brittany,”  11s.;  “The  Ancient 
Painted  Glass  of  Winchester  Cathedral,”  1845, 
by  O.  B.  Carter,  and  J.  Britton’s  “  History  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,”  1817,  1Z.  Is.  ;  W.  Roy’s 
“  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,” 
fifty-one  plates,  1793,  8s.  ;  “  Paris  and  its 
Environs,”  by  Pugin  and  Heath,  1833,  15s.  ; 
“  Handbook  of  Painting — Italian  Schools,”  by 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  1874,  7s.  6d.  ;  “  Antiquities  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  :  the  Engravings 
to  Illustrate  the  Work,”  5  vol  .,  by  F.  Grose, 
1797,  1Z.  ;  “  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and 

Natural  History  Society’s  Journal,”  1879-1900, 
1Z.  Is.  ;  “  Plans,  Elevations,  etc.,  of  the  Gardens 
and  Buildings  at  Kew,”  1763,  by  W.  Chambers, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Shaw’s  “  Architectural  Sketches  on  the 
Continent,”  1858,  9s. 

Fire-proof  Screens  for  Theatres. — At  a 
special  meeting  the  other  day  of  the  Newcastle 
Town  Improvement  Committee,  new  rules  with 
regard  to  theatre  licences  were  considered  and 
adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council.  One  of  the  proposed  rules  reads  as 
follows  : — “  A  theatre  shall  have  a  fire-proof 
screen  filling  up  the  proscenium,  and  the  audi¬ 
torium  shall  be  entirely  cut  off  from  all  parts  of 
the  stage,  except  the  proscenium,  by  fire-proof 
doors,  such  screens  and  doors  to  be  kept  in  proper 
working  order.  The  fire-proof  screen  shall  be 
capable  of  being  controlled  from  at  least  three 
points,  one  of  such  points  being  in  the  auditorium, 
and  shall  be  lowered  at  least  once  during  each 
performance,  to  ensure  its  being  in  proper  work¬ 
ing  order.” 

Stourport  Council  and  New  By-laws. — 
There  was  a  discussion  at  the  Stourport  District 
Council  meeting  on  the  1st  inst.  on  the  subject  of 
the  by-laws.  Mr.  Worth  moved  a  resolution 
affirming  that  the  existing  by-laws  with  respect 
to  new  streets  and  buildings  are  inadequate  to 
present-day  requirements.  They  should  see 
there  were  proper  regulations  as  to  the  erection  of 
good  and  substantial  houses  for  the  people. 
In  the  old  by-laws  it  was  laid  down  that  the  walls 
of  buildings  should  be  of  such  thickness  as  should 
be  approved  by  the  Council,  and  they  had  known 
cases  of  the  Council  doing  something  one  month 
and  three  months  later  doing  something  different. 
They  wanted  it  laid  down  what  the  thickness  of 
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walls  should  be.  The  Rev.  B.  Gibbons  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  Johnson  moved  an  amendment 
that,  in  xuew  of  the  agitation  in  the  country  in 
reference  to  the  construction  of  buildings  suitable 
tor  artisans,  and  the  many  kinds  of  new  materials 
introduced,  it  was  not  expedient  at  present  to 
interfere  with  the  by-laws  now  in  force  ;  and  Mr 
Millington  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  motion  was  then 
carried.  Mr.  Worth  deprecated  any  idea  that 
what  he  proposed  would  increase  the  cost  of 
building,  and  said  he  did  not  see  how  common- 
sense  by-laws  could  do  so.  All  would  >  be 
treated  alike  under  new  by-laws.  He  moved 
that  the  model  by-laws  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  Council  to  consider  and  report  on, 
with  a  view  to  their  adoption.  This  was  seconded 
by  the  Chairman,  and  carried. 

A  New  Ellipse  Diagram. — In  point  of  grace¬ 
fulness,  the  superiority  of  the  true  ellipse  over 
any  approximation  is  universally  admitted,  but 
for  practical  reasons  three  and  five-centred 
figures  are  largely  used  by  draughtsmen,  especially 
in  arch  design.  The  familiar  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  radii  for  a  three-centred  arch  furnishes 
ready  means  of  drawing  a  false  ellipse  by  the  aid 
of  compasses,  and  of  enabling  workmen  to  strike 
out  the  required  curves  on  the  site  of  the  work 
to  be  executed.  A  still  closer  approximation  to 
the  elliptic  curve  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
five  centres.  To  facilitate  the  determination  of 
the  three  radial  lengths  and  the  exact  positions 
of  the  centres,  an  ingenious  diagram,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gavin,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  V.  Neck  &  Co.  The  diagram 
includes  a  scale  of  logarithmic  character,  on 
which  the  lengths  of  the  minor  and  major  semi¬ 
axes  can  be  set  out,  and  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  readings  is  marked  off  upon  a 
perpendicular  line  drawn  downward  from  the 
first  reading,  a  “  measuring  point  ”  is  obtained, 
enabling  the  user  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
three  required  radii  by  the  aid  of  curves  which 
are  printed  on  the  diagram,  at  the  top  of  which 
the  scale  is  printed.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheet,  simple  directions  are  given  for  finding 
the  radii,  in  the  maimer  briefly  outlined  above, 
and  for  drawing  the  approximate  ellipse.  We 
may  mention  that  the  scale  is  equally  available 
for  the  representation  of  inches,  feet,  yards, 
metres,  or  any  other  units  of  measurement,  and 
that  trials  we  have  made  show  the  resulting 
figures  to  approach  fairly  near  to  the  form  of  a 
true  ellipse.  Further  amplification  of  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  numerical  example  demonstrating 
the  use  of  the  diagram,  would  probably  increase 
its  claim  to  popularity,  especially  among  students 
of  mechanical  drawing. 

Memorials  to  Sir  W.  D.  Geddes  and 
Professor  Fyfe,  Aberdeen. — Memorials  in 
the  form  of  a  portrait  medallion  and  a  stained  glass 
window  have  been  erected  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Geddes  and  the  late  Professor  John  Fyfe  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  library  at  King’s  College.  The 
tablet  was  executed  by  Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgil- 
livray,  and  the  window  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Strachan. 

- — - 

Xetial. 

CONTRACTOR’S  LIABILITY  UNDER  THE 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  ease  of  Adams  v.  Shaddock,  which  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  J ustices  Romer  and 
Mathew,  last  week,  raised  an  important  point 
under  Section  7  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  1897. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  on  the  appeal 
of  the  applicant,  the  widow  of  a  man  killed  by 
an  accident  during  his  employment,  from  an 
award  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Plymouth, 
sitting  as  arbitrator  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  The  facts  of  the  ease  were  as 
follows  : — The  applicant’s  husband  was  in  the 
employment  of  the  respondent,  who  had  entered 
into  a  contract  to  carry  a  telephone  wire  under¬ 
neath  a  road  at  Devonport,  along  which  road  an 
electric  tramway  was  laid,  the  telephone  company 
acting  under  their  statutory  powers  in  having 
the  wire  laid  across  the  road.  There  were  two 
lines  of  tramway  along  the  road.  Respondent’s 
workmen  had  dug  a  trench  for  the  wire  from  one 
side  of  the  riad  up  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  outside 
rail  of  the  down  line,  and  also  a  trench  in  the 
space  between  the  up  and  down  lines.  The 
applicant’s  husband  was  engaged  in  making  a 
hole  under  the  down  set  of  lines,  so  as  to  connect 
the  trench  -outside  the  rails  with  the  trench 
between  the  up  and  down  lines.  While  he  was 
at  the  work  he  was  killed  by  a  passing  tramcar. 
The  widow’s  claim  for  compensation  under  the 
Act  was  upon  the  ground  that  her  husband  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  “  on  or  in  or  about 
engineering  work  ” — viz.,  the  “  alteration  of  a 
railroad  ”  within  Section  7  of  the  Act.  The 
County  Court  Judge  decided  that  the  respondent 
was  not  liable  on  the  grounds  that  the  work  in 
question  was  not  an  alteration  of  a  railroad,  and 
that  “  work  of  alteration  of  a  railroad  ”  must  be 
confined  to  work  undertaken  by  or  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  railroad.  From  this  decision  the 
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applicant  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the 
learned  County  Court  Judge  had  misdirected 
himself.  ,  „  ... 

Mr.  John  Sanlcey  appeared  for  the  appellant, 
and  Mr.  W.  Shakspeare  for  the  respondent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
he  had  not  formed  a  very  clear  or  satisfactory 
judgment  in  the  matter,  the  Act  not  admitting 
of  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  definitions.  The  question  for  decision 
was  whether  the  deceased  man  was  engaged  in 
“  engineering  work  ”  within  the  Act.  In  this 
particular  case  the  work  which  the  workman 
was  employed  to  do  was  not  work  which  the 
tramway  company  were  concerned  in.  The 
work  was  undertaken  by  strangers  to  the  tramway 
company  who  had  statutory  powers  to  carry  the 
wire  across  and  under  the  roadway.  That  work 
undoubtedly  involved  an  alteration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  roadway  between 
the  up  and  down  lines  of  the  tramway.  The 
question  was  whether  the  workman  was  employed 
on  or  in  or  about  engineering  work,  viz.,  the  work 
and  construction  or  alteration  or  repair  of  a 
railroad — that  was  to  say,  a  tramway.  They  had 
to  apply  that  definition,  and  he  thought  they 
were  justified  in  looking  at  the  scheme  of  the 
Act  which  was  to  single  out  certain  classes  of 
employment,  and  to  place  workmen  engaged  in 
those  employments  under  the  protection  of  the 
Act.  It  looked  probable  that  the  Act  con¬ 
templated  different  elements  of  danger  in 
different  employments,  and  those  employments 
which  were  thought  to  have  special  elements 
of  danger  were  brought  within  the  Act.  There¬ 
fore,  by  whomsoever  the  workman  was  employed, 
if  he  was  employed  upon  work  which  entailed 
a  physical  alteration  of  the  tramway,  the  employ¬ 
ment  was  brought  within  the  line  of  dang  or.  and 
was  one  of  the  employments  to  which  the  Act 
extended  its  protection.  He  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  not  without  hesitation  and  difficulty, 
that  the  work  done  in  this  particular  case  did 
involve  an  alteration  of  the  physical  condition 
of  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  tramway  was 
laid.  The  workman  was  employed  on  engineering 
work,  although  the  tramway  company  were  not 
the  undertakers.  The  respondent,  who  employed 
him,  was  undertaking  the  work,  which  involved 
the  physical  alteration  of  what  would,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  be  deemed  a  railroad. 
He  thought  that  the  learned  County  Court  Judge 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
employer  by  a  misdirection,  and  that  the  appeal 
should  be  allowed. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  differed,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  learned  County  Court  Judge’s  decision 
was  right.  His  lordship  could  not  see  how,  upon 
any  fair  construction  of  the  Act,  it  could  be 
said  that  this  workman  was  employed  on  the 
work  of  construction  or  alteration  or  repair  of 
the  tramway. 

I,ord  Justice  Mathew  agreeing  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  appeal,  by  a  majority  of  the  Court,  was 
allowed. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  on  terms  for 
fourteen  days  to  enable  the  respondent  to 
consider  whether  he  would  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 


ALLEGED  DEFECTIVE  VENTILATING 
SHAFT  : 

Action  against  a  District  Council. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Boome  v.  the  Bromley 
Rural  District  Council  concluded  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  3rd  inst.,  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff,  a  barrister,  a  householder  at 
St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  to  recover  from  the  defen¬ 
dants  damages  for  injury  sustained  by  him 
owing  to  an  alleged  nuisance  committed  by  the 
defendants  in  erecting,  close  to  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  a  ventilating  shaft  connected  with  a  sewer. 

The  defence  was  that  the  ventilating  shaft  was 
properly  erected,  and  that  it  did  not  constitute  a 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Morten  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  J. 
Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  Pritchard, 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s 
case,  said  that  his  client  had  suffered  serious 
injury  and  annoyance  by  the  erection  of  the 
ventilating  shaft  outside  his  gate,  the  shaft 
emitting  smells  into  a  window  of  his  house  at 
St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent.  The  local  authority  had 
to  use  due  and  reasonable  care  and  not  keep 
their  sewers  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious 
to  health.  The  plaintiff  lived  in  his  house  from 
I89fi  to  1899  without  any  complaint  or  illness 
in  his  family.  In  1899  he  purchased  the  freehold 
and  made  alterations  to  the  house.  When  he 
came  back  after  the  alterations  he  found  that  the 
local  authority  had  erected  a  tall  shaft  from  the 
sewer  about  the  height  of  his  house.  In  1901 
all  the  family  developed  sore  throats.  Although 
plaintiff’s  drains  were  in  perfect  order,  disagree¬ 
able  smells  were  noticed  in  the  garden  near  the 
shaft.  In  1902  a  servant  and  two  of  the  plaintiff’s 
daughters  got  scarlet  fever,  and  in  1903  two  of 
his  daughters  developed  diphtheria.  On  plaintiff 


writing  complaining  of  the  shaft  a  Committee  of 
the  Rural  District  Council  came  down  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  shaft  had  not  been 
properly  placea,  and  gave  instructions  that  it 
should  be  stopped  up  and  sealed.  That,  said  the 
learned  counsel,  was  not  a  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  defendants,  if  they  did  not  intend 
to  use  the  shaft  again,  should  have  removed  it. 
He  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
damages  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 

The  plaintiff  having  given  evidence  in  support 
of  counsel’s  statement,  the  defendants  called 
several  experts,  who  said  that  the  germs  of 
diphtheria  were  not  present  in  sewer  gas,  but  a 
person's  health  might  become  so  impaired  by 
inhaling  it,  that  they  would  be  predisposed  to 
catch  diphtheria  if  they  came  in  contact  with  a 
person  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  summing  up  the  case, 
said  it  was  an  important  one,  both  to  the 
plaintiff  and  to  the  public.  Before  the  jury 
could  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendants  were 
negligent,  and  that  it  was  that  negligence 
which  caused  the  damage  in  respect  of  which  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  recover. 

In  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  fpr 
the  defendants,  and  judgment  was  entered 
accordingly,  with  costs. 


ARCHITECT  QUALIFIED  AS  ARBITRATOR. 

The  case  of  Base  v.  the  Building  and  Vendor 
Company  came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  composed  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and 
Mr.  Justice  Darling,  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Lever  appeared 
for  the  appellant,  Mr.  Base  ;  Mr.  Danckwerts, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Neilson  for  the  company  ;  and 
Mr.  Boydell  Houghton  for  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Bishop. 

Mr.  Macmorran  said  this  was  a  special  case 
stated  by  an  arbitrator  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Base,  made  a  contract 
with  the  Building  and  Vendor  Company  for 
pulling  down  a  large  building  known  as  Walsing- 
ham  House,  and  in  the  contract  there  was  the 
usual  clause,  that,  if  any  dispute  arose  between 
the  parties,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
who  was  the  architect  acting  for  the  defendant 
company.  Some  disputes  did  arise,  and  Mr. 
Base  commenced  an  action  against  the  company 
to  recover  a  sum  of  money.  Thereupon  an 
application  was  made  to  stay  proceedings, 
having  regard  to  the  arbitration  clause,  and  an 
order  was  made  for  a  stay.  The  matter  then 
came  before  Mr.  Bishop,  the  architect,  and  two 
objections  were  made  to  his  acting.  The  first 
one  was  that  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  a 
necessary  witness  to  prove  the  facts,  and  as 
such  had  been  supoonaed.  He  did  not  propose 
to  argue  that  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  :  He  was  appointed  as 
arbitrator  because  he  would  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Macmorran :  Quite  so ;  I  feel  I  cannot 
argue  that  point. 

The  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
other  point  was  that,  although  plaintiff  knew 
that  Mr.  Bishop  was  the  architect  of  the  company, 
he  did  not  know  that  he,  instead  of  being  paid  a 
I  commission  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  paid  a 
salary,  and,  although  not  exclusively  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  had  an  office  provided 
for  him  by  the  company.  The  distinction,  no 
doubt,  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  he  suggested  that 
under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Bishop  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  acting. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  company, 
Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  giving  judgment,  said  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  point.  The 
arbitrator  was  appointed  because  the  parties  were 
satisfied  of  his  integrity,  and,  knowing  his  position, 
did  not  think  that  any  personal  interest  would 
influence  his  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  concurred,  and  the  Court 
held  that  the  arbitrator  was  qualified. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


SLANDER  ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT 
AGAINST  AN  ENGINEER. 

The  case  of  Flowers  v.  Wilson  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  and  a  special  jury  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  3rd  inst. — an 
action  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Flowers,  an  architect, 
formerly  employed  in  the  architect’s  department 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  against 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  chief  engineer  of  that  company, 
for  damages  for  alleged  slander. 

The  plaintiff  appeared  in  person  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Flowers  said  that  his  counsel  had  deserted 
him  at  the  last  moment.  Before  opening  his 
case  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  if  he  would 
withdraw  the  cruel  remarks  he  had  made  against 
him. 

Mr.  Bankes  :  We  have  never  made  any  cruel 
remarks. 

His  Lordship  (to  plaintiff)  :  What  is  it  you 
want  ? 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  have  no  desire  to  hurt  Mr. 
Wilson’s  feelings  in  any  way.  Shall  I  read  his 
remarks  ? 


MEMBER  n 


J  ^ject  of  t 


against  Mr.  wW  l£\S?b«  *  «n3 
Ins  counsel,  it  it  ami  «nS 

made  any  cruel  remark,  ">«  h,  fi 


claim  ?  —  -avcment  j 

das  1 

Mr.  Bankes  said^Jli  ' «"<> 

any  conversation  which  tookrZ  n  »«  f 
He  further  said  that  mu*  Wfls  Piffle, 
took  place  at  the  inquiry5  wvT^8*1011 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  eSould^hi/*  in  <he 
possibly  be  twisted  into' anvtL  n  d’ Co^d  S 
libel  W  PloiSSteif"*™ 
until  some  years  after  .  “s  action 

alleged  slandl,  and  t  ““W  »f  S 
applied  to  Mr.  Wilson  t„  1,“> 

latter  had  endeavoured  to  get  hhl  '  ind  the 
He  (counsel)  would  take  any  com*,  f ■ 'vIJa,ion- 
thought  right,  }  C0une  llls  lordship 

His  Lordship  :  Are  you  Dressing  Vta  , 

Mr.  Bankes  :  No.  P  g  hun  for  costs  ? 


to  settle  tffip 

Ut?  to  lot  the  matter  drop  row  tin, 7i.  ” 


went  to  the  jury,  and  prodded  to  openhiTS 
He  said  the  present  proceeding,  ~  a 
respect  to  charges  made  ,g,£t  £ 
and  his  professional  skill  as  an  architect—  J 
fully  made  by  the  defendant  Mr 
who  was  very  imperfectly  heard  in  the'niws hm 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  served  L  ivS 
with  mi  architect  at  Worcester, and  after  thecof 


pletion  of  his  articles  he  had  been  engaged  in  carrir 
ing  out  several  important  works,  Hehad  been  to- 

-PTI  i  r  1  t.VlA  Ceroi'lic  *1.  /,  *** 


eleven  years  in  the  service  of  the  Great  E 
Railway  Company.  When  he  entered 
service  of  the  company  in  IS!!  j,  „  tc“ 
porarily  engaged,  but  wa.  star.* 
employed.  He  was  m  the  architect’s  dim* 
menl,  under  the  supervision  of  the  defendant 
Mr.  Wilsor.  During  the  first  few  rears  he  was 
evidently  a  favourite  of  Mr,  Wilson,’  and  he  was 
praised  for  the  way  he  did  his  work.  In  the 
course  of  his  employment  he  had  done  several 
important  works  for  the  company.  Towards  the 
end  of  1900  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  con-: 
struction  of  the  Woodford  and  Ilford  light  railway. 
Among  the  staff  temporarily  engaged  by  him 
was  a  Mr.  Mahommed,  Towards  the  end  of  the 
job  some  of  the  officials  who  had  been  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  went  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  made  a  com-- 


plaint  that  he  (plaintiff)  had  t 
tyranically .  They  never  complained  of  his  treat-’ 
ment  until  he  gave  them  notice  to  go,  and  then' 
they  pat  their  heads  together  to  get  him  out  of' 
his  post.  On  or  about  June  30,  1902,  Mr,  Wilson,! 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mahommed,  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.i 
Baker,  and  himself,  spoke  the  words  which  he 
alleged  constituted  the  slander.  These  words  were* 
as  follows : — “  I  would  not  trust  you,so  I  tell  you! 
straight.  Y ou  are  nothing  but  a  common  draughts 
man.  I  have  told  you  so  before,  and  I  tell  you: 
again.  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  n  criminal  1 
— that  man  who  got  three  year?  for  assaulting! 
young  girls  in  the  recreation  ground.  If  I  had 
known  the  way  you  had  treated  the 
would  not  have  been  in  this  office  two  01110(68,1 
Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  keep  your  mouth: 
shut.”  Mr.  Flowers,  continuing,  said  that  on  a- 
previous  occasion  to  this  t>he  defendant  had  shaken 
his  fist  at  him,  saying,  “You  are  ad— d  elever 
fellow,  but  I  will  have  you  yet,  and  I  will  bide  my 
time.”  Mr.  Flowers  explained  that  the  “  crimi-, 
nal  referred  to  by  Mr,  Wilson  was  a  young 
member  of  his  staff  on  the  Woodford  job  whom 
he  had  not  engaged.  He  denied  that  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  young  man.  or  that  M 
had  done  more  than  lend  him  a  few  shulin®. 
Snmo  months  after  he  (plaintiff)  received  tus 


Some  months  after  he  (plaintiff) 
discharge  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  work,  aitnougn 
-  ■  ’it  liorl  dismissed  future  plans  witD 


mauiuugc  uu  mu  g-v— - -  . 

the  defendant  had  discussed  future  plans  w 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bankes,  the  plaintjfl 
denied  that  previous  k  the  allegt 


had  always  been  treated  with  the  g 
generosity  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Afterto  - 
he  had  made  several  attempts  to  see  B 
but  in  vain.  Mr.  Wilson  afterwards  gave  “J 
testimonials  to  help  him  to  emjJjjJJJJ 
sent  him  to  places  where  he  knew  there  was  n 
chance  of  getting  work.  mtneaa 

The  plaintiff  then  called  a  number 
including  Mr.  Mahommed,  who  » 
plaintiff’s  treatment  there  was  an  undercumm 
enmity  and  petty  tyranny.  ,  ,  j 

Did  you  act  honestly  by  me  as  my  menai 
I  was  ^not  employed  as  necd’ 


no,  dot  not.  I  ha 

drag  me  out of  it  '  J  that 

an  impediment  m  my  JP™’  . 
the  last  X  should  ever  (link  of  W 


was  entoredjiccordmgly,  with  «**• 
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AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

|V  t|ie  1st  inst.,  at  West  Bromwich  Comity 
m  before  Judge  Smith,  Mr.  S.  E.  Siddaway, 
-kited  and  surveyor,  of  West  Bromwich, 
tougbt  an  action  against  Mr.  Harry  Walter 
jiraes,  rope  and  twine  manufacturer,  of  Benson- 
J|  Soho,  Birmingham,  to  recover  9 Z.  9s.  for 
fof^aonal  charges!  The  case  for  the  plaintiff 
iu  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to 
niroy  and  plot  out  some  land  in  Nineveh-road, 
janingham,  and  also  to  prepare  plans  and 
sings  of  a  house  and  outbuildings.  These, 
wtlier  with  2£  per  cent,  commission  on  an 
dmated  sum  of  369Z.,  brought  his  charges  up  to 

*  amount  claimed.  • 

Defendant  pleaded  that  he  only  engaged  the 
antiff  to  provide  a  pencil  sketch,  and  that  it 

*  impracticable  to  put  a  house  of  the  value  of 
X9L  on  the  land.  The  whole  scheme  was  too 
iterate. 

Tin  Judge  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
Beiuil  amount  claimed,  with  costs.— 'Birmingham 

M.  _ 


BUILDING  ACT  CASE. 

Hi.  Arthur  Crow,  District  Surveyor  for 
ihapei,  was  summoned  at  the  Thames 
jourt,  before  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
1,  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
150,  for  objecting  to  a  building  about  to 
ted  at  18,  Wellclose-square,  St.  George’s, 
.  „  such  building  was  in  contravention  to  the 
jSrt,  and  with  which  decision  Mr.  Weston  was 
satisfied,  and  appealed  therefrom.  . 

Hr,  Naldrett,  barrister,  appeared  T"  for  ^  Mr. 
Weston,  and  Mr.  Daldy,  barrister,  represented 
te London  County  Council.  •  3 i 

Hr.  Naldrett  said  the  point  to  be  settled  was, 
fisther  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected 
w  to  be  inhabited  or  adapted  by  persons  of 
working  class  ?  To  the  regulations  of  the 
don  Building  Act  were  certain  exceptions;  one 
fcng  as  to  where  houses  existed  at  the  time  of 
bpassing  of  the  Act  or  were  erected  within  seven 
s  of  the  passing  of  such  Act.  In  May  last 
« was  a  building  which  was  in  existence  at 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was 
lolished,  and  a  plan  prepared  showing  the 
King  building.  That  plan  was  submitted  to 
.Crow,  and  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
Boon  Building  Act.  It  was  proposed  to  erect 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  which  had  an 
™  Wellclose-square  and'  Grace’s  alley, 
"w  structure,  and  for  that  purpose  plans  were 
Med  to  the  district  surveyor,  showing  what 
intended  to  be  done.  The  accommodation 
substantially  the  same,  except  as  to  an 
Nation  in  the  staircase.  The  district  surveyor 
'•notice  of  objection,  on  the  ground  that  “  the 
'■tog  being  a  dwelling-house,  or  adapted  to 
•  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class, 
■0®  the  consent  of  the  London  County 
H  P.roP°sed  to  be  erected  within  a  distance 
« it.  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  a 
jpt  exceeding  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
«miu  wall  of  such  building  from  the  opposite 
brace  a-alley,  contrary  to  section  12  of  the 
5“  Building  Act,  1898.  and  without  such 
J7  being  provided  with  an  open  space  at 
!s2,*he  dimensions  and  in  the  situation 
r™,  •  S0otion  41.”  A  person  had  offered  to 
n.wJt  t*le  'vb°le  of  the  premises,  so 
m  not  be  said  to  be  used  or  inhabited  by 
Th!  working  class  ;  and  the  way  in 
oorw  ,  din6  was  constructed  was  an 
2“  f*ct?r-  He  submitted  that  the 
raised  by  Mr.  Crow  were  not  well 
n  Cl?°,t,ed  tlle  case  of  “  London  County 
L.;,,1®.  and  that  of  “  Crow  v.  Davis,” 
K  °  .  contention.  With  regard  to 
8in«M,tlirty'nine  out  of  the  fifty-two 
! 81101 'ose-aquare  were  not  let  to  tenants 

workrag  daag,  so  on  that  part  of  the  ca8e 

„“,j7lng  m  the  locality  to  suggest  the 
hi  .  .  ,be  occupied  in  the  way  suggested. 

VfedwWK06  had  been  ®iven>  Mr-  Daldy 
k  ™  an  undertaking  would  be  given 
Si.6  W„°,uld  not  be  let  ^  tenements, 

adiourned 


APPEAL  by  a  contractor. 

case  of  the  Teignmouth  Urban  Distri 
•  oiocpmbe  came  before  the  Court 
id  B'°g  S£  tlle  Master  of  the  Ro 
w  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  t! 
m  a  infl„ln8t3;'  °n  the  appeal  of  the  defenda 
WsRpnlment  °f  a  Divisional  Court  of  t'. 
CJaSiSV0mP°8ed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justi 
,?nnedy  and  Ridley,  affirming  tl 
^taseJ  the  0fficial  Referee,  Mr.  Polloe 
w,  1905 )  rePorted  in  the  Builder  of  Janua: 

:iSPe«anr5  th.at  the  acti°n  was  brought  by  t] 
if®  defendant,  a  contractc 
^ocetniv,  aJ.e?ed  breach  of  contract  wr 
rj3e  rel™ng  and  roofing  of  the  Haze 
C2  r'  Th®  reservoir  had  been 
yaws  before  the  contract  betwe. 
'  ’  whs  nd  the  defendant  was  enter. 
an  open  reservoir,  the  sides  of 
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being  partly  natural  soil  and  partly  embank¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  lined  with  concrete.  It  was 
decided  to  strip  off  the  old  lining  and  reline  it, 
and  to  put  a  concrete  roof  over  it.  The  scheme 
originally  was  that  12  in.  of  concrete  were  to 
be  laid  upon  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  reservoir 
and  upon  the  top  of  it  best  bricks  of  a  specified 
kind  to  be  placed  close  together.  When  the 
reservoir  had  been  stripped  of  the  old  concrete 
the  surveyors  of  the  Council  represented  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  support  concrete  next  to  it,  and  that  in  his  view 
it  would  be  better  to  transpose  the  bricks  and 
concrete.  The  contract  was  signed  on 
February  22,  1898.  On  March  4  the  survej'or 
made  his  report  to  the  Council  expressing  the 
desirability  of  making  an  alteration  in  the 
lining  of  the  reservoir.  The  Council  thereupon 
authorised  the  surveyor  to  see  the  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  who  had  held  the 
inquiry  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  loan  to 
get  his  sanction  to  the  change.  The  alteration 
was  sanctioned,  and  proceeded  on  that  basis. 
The  work  was  completed  in  October,  1898,  and 
due  payment  made  to  the  defendant  for  the 
work,  the  last  payment  being  made  in  April, 
1899.  No  complaint  was  made  by  the  Council 
until  October,  1903,  long  after  the  final  certificate 
had  been  given.  Clause  6  of  the  contract  gave 
the  Council  power  to  bring  an  action  for  damages 
notwithstanding  the  final  certificate  and  final 
payment.  The  Council  then  brought  the  action 
against  the  defendant  for  damages,  alleging  that 
the  concrete  used  had  not  been  properly  mixed, 
that  there  was  a  substantial  deficiency  in  the 
thickness  of  concrete  in  all  the  test  holes,  and 
that  the  brick  work  was  defective.  The  Official 
Referee  found  that  the  action  was  maintainable, 
that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  contract,  and 
awarded  plaintiffs  2,000Z.  damages.  Defendant 
then  appealed  to  the  Divisional  Court  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Pollock’s  finding  was  wrong  in 
fact  and  in  law,  and  that  the  damage  which 
plaintiffs  suffered  from  loss  of  water  did  not 
arise  from  any  fault  on  his  part.  The  Divisional 
Court,  while  not  altogether  agreeing  with  the 
construction  placed  by  the  Official  Referee  on  the 
contract,  thought  his  findings  of  fact  were  right, 
and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs.  From  this 
decision  the  defendant  now  appealed. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  J.  B. 
Matthews),  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  contended 
that  the  Official  Referee’s  decision  was  wrong  in 
fact  and  in  law,  and  that  he  had  wrongfully 
rejected  certain  evidence  which  would  have  had 
the  greatest  weight  if  he  had  heard  it.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  for  the 
respondents,  were  not  called  upon. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  thought  the  appeal  failed.  In  a  contract 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character  the  Official 
Referee  had  addressed  himself  to  matters  which 
were  essentially  conclusions  of  fact,  and  he  had 
limited  the  discussion  by  holding  that  these 
issues  of  fact  were  sufficient  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  case  whatever  view  was  taken  of 
certain  points  of  law  which  had  been  raised. 
The  Official  Referee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  such  radical  defects  in  some  of  the 
work  as  to  justify  him  in  holding  that  damages 
to  the  amount  mentioned  should  be  paid  by 
defendant  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  Referee  was  of 
opinion  that  if  alterations  from  the  contract 
were  assented  to  it  did  not  relieve  the  con¬ 
tractor  from  putting  down  concrete  to  the  depth 
originally  prescribed  of  12  in.,  nor  did  it  justify 
him  in  putting  down  half  bricks  instead  of 
whole  bricks.  He  found  as  a  fact  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  half  bricks  were  substituted  for 
whole  bricks,  and  that  these  bricks  were  not 
laid  at  all  in  the  way  prescribed.  The  Official 
Referee  also  found  as  regarded  the  concrete  that 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  the  original  obliga¬ 
tion  remained  of  good  concrete  and  concrete  of  a 
certain  depth,  and  that  the  concrete  actually  put 
in  failed  radically.  The  joint  result  of  these 
two  factors  taken  together  was  that,  instead  of 
having  a  good  foundation,  plaintiffs  had  an 
imperfect  one,  made  up  of  half  bricks,  rubbish, 
and  concrete  of  inferior  quality.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  there  was  a  leakage  and  a  bad 
bottom  instead  of  a  good  one,  and  a  worthless 
reservoir  instead  of  a  sound  one.  The  Official 
Referee  assessed  the  damage  at  2,000Z.,  and  there 
was  ample  evidence  to  justify  his  finding.  He 
saw  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  appeal,  and 
ruled  that  it  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

19,654  of  1904. — W.  E.  Murray.:  Foundations 

for  Stationary  Floating  Structures. 

This  relates  to  a  steady  floating  foundation, 
consisting  of  a  hollow  braced -stiffened,  water- 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


tight  structure,  upon  which  different  kinds  of 
superstructures  are  carried,  the  said  foundation 
having  a  flange  projecting  beyond  the  widtlij-and 
length  of  the  superstructure,  carried  thereon ; 
said  flange  having  receptacles  for  being  loaded 
with  water,  and  with  another  substance,  such  as 
gravel,  of  greater  density  than  water,  in  order 
to  sink  the  foundation  to  the  requisite  depth  for 
ensuring  steady  flotation. 

23,310  of  1904. — J.  Westwood,  C.  Barter,  and 
T.  Taylor  :  Steam  Heater  and  Hot-water 
Boiler. 

This  relates  to  a  steam  heater  or  generator  and 
hot-water  combined  or  both,  for  generating 
steam  for  all  purposes,  and  consists  in  building 
up  said  boiler  in  sections,  each  section  consisting 
of  a  chamber  divided  by  a  diaphragm,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  an  upper  and  lower  chamber,  a  header  or 
manifold  and  flanged  connexions  situated  on 
each  side  at  the  bottom  of  said  boiler  near  to  the 
grate  for  receiving  return  water  or  water  con¬ 
densation  pipes  for  conveying  same  to  the  top 
part  of  the  upper  chamber  in  each  section,  drop 
tubes  or  pipes  provided  with  screwed  caps 
leaving  lower  part  of  said  upper  chamber,  and 
descending  over  the  whole  surface  of  said  fire 
grate  and  the  whole]  depth  of  the  combustion 
chamber. 


24,106  of  1904. — A.  E.  Settle  :  Method  of  and 
Means  for  Forming  Undercut  Grooves  in  Wood, 
This  relates  to  a  method  of  forming  undercut 
grooves  in  wood,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  wood 
with  an  undercut  groove,  and  produced  by 
passing  the  wood  endwise  against  a  rotary  tool. 
This  tool  has  cutting  blades  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  groove,  and  a  neck  part  designed 
to  pass  along  the  entrance  of  the  groove. 

24, 426  "of  1904. — J.  Hamblet  :  Brick  Kilns,  and 
the  like.  *r. 

This  relates  to  a  series  of  brick  kilns  or  other  like 
kilns  of  the  kind  known  as  arch  down-draught 
kilns,  in  combination  with  the  main  hot-air  flues 
thereof,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  cross 
flues  communicating  from  the  said  main  hot-air 
flue  of  each  kiln  to  vertical  flues  in  the  walls  of 
the  next  kiln  in  the  series,  with  dampers  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  heat  passing  through  the  said  cross 
flues,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  waste 
heat , ‘can  be  conveyed  from  the  main  hot-air  flue 
of  any  kiln  along  the  cross  flues  thereof,  and  up  the 
vertical  flues  of  the  next  kiln,  and  down  through 
the  goods  therein,  and  along  the  main  heat  flue 
of ^thisTdlnj^to'the  stacks  thereof. 

2*  993  of  1904. — J.  Southern,  T.  Wintringham, 
and  S.  H.  Wills  :  Apparatus  for  Conveying 
and^Piling  Timber,  and  for  like  purposes. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  conveying  and 
piling  deals,  and  other  material  in  timber  yards, 
wharves,  and  other  places.  The  deals  or  other 
materials  are  conveyed  along  a  track  by  rollers 
arranged  at  intervals  at  right  angles  to  the  track. 
When  the  deals  reach  the  points  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  stack  them  they  are  diverted  from  their 
onward'eourse  by  other  rollers  arranged  obliquely, 
or  at'  anV, inclination  to  the  track. 

26,535  of  1904. — S.  Smith  :  Corner  Pieces  for  Pre¬ 
venting  the  Accumulation  of  Dust  and  the  like 
inrBuildings  and  Ships. 

This  relates  to  a  comer  piece  for  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  dust  and  the  like  in  buildings 
and  ships,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  sheet  metal 
shaped  so  as  to  have  an  angle  free  from  sharp 
corners  internally,  either  by  stamping  or  by 
hand  in  a  triangular  form,  being  non-symmetri- 
cally  concaved  or  dished  shape,  and  close-fitted 
from  the  top  downwards  for  the  prevention 
and  accumulation  of  dust  and  the  like  in  angles 
or  comers. 


26,663  of  1904.— G.  Wefers  :  Fastener  for 
Window -sashes,  Casements,  Doors,  Lids  of 
Boxes,  and  like  purposes. 

This  relates  to  a  fastener  for  window-sashes, 
casements,  doors,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of  a 
hinged  or  pivoted  arm  provided  with  a  slot, 
through  which  passes  a  stud  or  projection  mounted 
on  a  plate,  and  having  a  recess,  with  which 
recess  an  eccentric  dis.o  engages,  said  disc  being 
attached  to  a  rotary  knob,  at  the  end  of  the 
hinged  arm. 


}1  of  1904— Maw  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  C.  H. 
iompson  :  Class  Tiles,  Slabs,  or  the  like. 
relates  to  a  method  or  process  of  backing 
i  tiles  slabs,  or  the  like,  and  consists  in 
lying ’thereto  a  coating  of  silico -fluoride  of 
"aluminium,  and  sodium,  or  other  silico¬ 
ne  or  silico-fluorides  insoluble  in  water  after 
vdration  embedding  therein  bitstone,  glass 
3  broken  earthenware  or  equivalent 
(rial,  and  subsequently  de-hydrating  the  said 


3  969  of  1905— E.  Rosendahl  :  Process  and  Con- 
’  trivance  for  the  Manufacture  of  Coping  Stones 
with  Spikes  for  Walls. 

This  relates  to  a  contrivance  for  the  manufacture 
of  coping  stones  for  walls,  and  consists  of  a 
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■moulding-box,  the  top  of  which,  and,  if  necessary, 
also  the  sides,  are  furnished  with  holes,  and  in 
which  suitably  formed  spike*,  and  the  like,  are 
•embedded. 

■6,589  of  1905. — T.  Giller  :  Method  of  Pack¬ 
walling. 

This  relates  to  a  method  of  pack-walling,  and 
consists  in  conveying  and  packing  a  pack¬ 
walling  material  by  means  of  air  pressure.  In¬ 
stead  of  air  any  suitable  gas  or  fluid  acting  in  a 
-similar  manner  to  air  can  be  used. 

22,300  of  1904. — A.  G.  O’Brien  :  Apparatus  for 
Supplying  Liquid  Disinfectant  in  Measured 
Quantities  to  Flushing  Cisterns. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  supplying  liquid 
disinfectant  in  measured  quantities  to  flushing 
•cisterns,  and  consists  of  a  reservoir  having  a 
measure  carried  within  a  sleeve,  said  measure 
being  alternately  filled  and  emptied  as  the  flush- 
operating  lever  is  depressed  and  released. 

22,580  of  1904. — O.  Sohacht  (Rheinische 
Maschinen  &  Handelsgesellschaft)  :  Clamp  for 
Construction  of  Scaffolds  for  Concrete  Floors,  and 
other  purposes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  clamp  made  of  wrought 
iron,  steel,  or  other  suitable  material  for  sup¬ 
porting  timber  and  for  beams  from  the  iron 
joists,  to  carry  the  temporary  timber  staging 
in  the  construction  of  concrete  floors,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  pivot  of  round  iron,  steel,  or 
other  suitable  material  which  may  take  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  steel  bolt  with  head  and  nut. 
From  this  pivot  are  attached  in  swivel  form  two 
hanging  irons  with  bent  ends,  one  in  each  direc- 
-tion,  to  hang  the  clamp  to  the  iron  joists  or  other 
structure.  Between  these  hanging  irons  on  the 
pivot  is  attached  also  in  swivel  form  a  lever 
with  a  rounded  head  at  its  topmost  point,  and  a 
claw  iron  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the  lever 
is  attached  to  the  pivot.  The  claw  iron  also  acts 
loosely  on  the  pivot. 

23,242  of  1904. — J.  H.  Cardin  :  Ornamentation  of 
Stone,  Marble,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  the  turning  and  ornamentation 
of  stone,  marble,  and  the  like,  by  the  sinking  of 
photographs  and  views  into  the  same,  and 
consists  of  a  T  rest  placed  parallel  to  the  face  of 
the  article  to  be  turned,  a  groove  cut  into  the 
stone  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  glass  disc  to  be 
inserted,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  disc,  so  that  when  finished  the 
glass  disc  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  article 
turned,  and,  after  the  article  is  polished  and 
finished  off,  the  disc  is  fixed  in  the  groove. 

23,887  of  1904. — R.  Ames  :  Supports  for  Heating, 
Drying,  and  Mixing  Tar  Macadam,  Concrete, 
and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  drying,  heating, 
and  mixing  tar  macadam  and  other  materials, 
and  consists  of  a  chamber  or  chambers  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  means  of  longitudinal 
flues,  conveyors  for  transporting  the  material 
under  treatment  from  one  end  of  the  chamber  or 
chambers  to  the  other  end  and  back,  and  to  turn 
the  material  over  and  over  in  transit,  a  hopper  or 
hoppers  and  feed  vanes  to  receive  and  deliver 
the  material  to  be  treated -into  the  chamber  or 
chambers,  tanks  for  heating  the  liquid  to  be 
mixed  with  the  solid  material,  means  for  heating 
the  said  tanks  and  the  drying  chambers,  driving 
gear  for  the  conveyors,  and  feed  vanes,  and  means 
for  spraying  the  said  liquid  on  to  the  solid 
materials. 

24,909  of  1904. — R.  Lawton  :  Joints  of  Pipes  and 
Conduits. 

This  relates  to  joints  of  pipes  and  conduits,  and 
consists  of  roughenings,  projections,  recesses  or 
grooves  inside  the  sockets,  and  outside  the 
spigots,  and  inclined  or  wedge-shaped  jointing 
pieces  or  layers,  and  bituminous  or  other  suitable 
matter  applied  thereto. 

26,878  of  1904. — H.  Todd  :  Method  of  and  Means 
for  Constructing  Fire-Resisting  Floors,  Ceilings, 
W  alls.  Staircases,  Arches,  and  other  like 
Structures. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  fire -resisting 
floors,  ceilings,  walls,  staircases,  arches  and  other 
like  structures,  formed  of  concrete  or  similar 
substance,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of 
bars  which  have  bulges,  bosses  or  projections 
at  intervals  on  their  flat  sides,  with  the  object  of 
affording  a  key  for  the  concrete  or  the  like  in 
every  direction  around  same  and  thus  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  structure. 

29,073  of  1904. — M.  H.  Rylatt  :  Drain  and  the 
like  Pipes. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  drain  and  the 
like  pipes,  and  consists  in  having  socket  ends 
with  guiding  lugs  in  the  socket,  said  lugs  having 
recesses  formed  behind  their  inner  ends  to  hold 
packing  or  cement. 

3,.555  of  1905. — M.  Robinson  and  J.  Dodd  : 
Cast  Iron  or  Steel  Supports  for  Tramway 
Pavements,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

This  relates  to  cast  iron  or  steel  supports  for 
tramway  pavements  and  for  similar  purposes. 


and  consists  of  such  supports  being  cast  with  a 
base  plate  which  rests  on  concrete  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tram  rail.  The 
top  part  of  the  said  support  coming  level  with  the 
top  of  the  tram  rail.  Tne  supports  are  cast  equal 
distances  apart  on  the  base  plate  to  allow  the 
wood  or  stone  block  to  come  in  between  two 
supports,  the  said  block  resting  on  the  base 
plate  of  the  metal  supports. 

3,823  of  1905. — G.  B.  Hunter  and  W.  M. 
Webster  :  Movable  Stages  for  Building  Pur¬ 
poses. 

This  relates  to  an  adjustable  stage  for  building 
purposes,  and  comprises  a  vertical  or  inclined 
standard  or  support,  one  or  more  frames  or 
brackets  adapted  to  be  moved  up  and  down  the 
face  or  faces  thereof,  and  a  platform  supported 
by  each,  or  by  each  pair  or  more  of  said  frames, 
and  adapted  to  be  moved  thereon  towards  and 
away  from  the  standard  so  as  to  vary  the 
amount  of  overhang,  and  with  or  without  means 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  frame  or  bracket, 
and  for  moving  the  platform  on  said  bracket. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letter*, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  th* 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  thia 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  item*) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymou* 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to.a  contributor  to  writ*  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  whea 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  thos* 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  26.— By  Hampton  &  Sons,  with  F.  A. 

&  A.  W.  Mellkrsh  (at  Godaiming). 

Witley,  Surrey. — Portions  of  the  Lea  Park 

Estate,  area  1,907  acres,  f.  (in  numerous  lots)  [£49,250 
October  27. — By  Dreweatt  &  Watson  (at 
Newbury). 

Newbury,  Berks. — Ham  Bridge-rd.,  freehold 

building  land,  2  acres  (in  lots) .  663 

Leckhampstead,  Berks. — Freehold  residence 

and  farm  buildings,  13  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  y.r.  21 1.  350 

Great  Shefford,  Berks. — Three  freehold  cottages, 

w.r.  121.  3s .  170 

October  28— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son  (at 
Burnham-on-Crouch). 

Bumham-on-Crouch,  Essex. — 17,  18,  and  19, 

Providence-pl„  f.,  w.r.  27 1.  6s .  170 

October  30. — By  J.  Bott  &  SONS. 

Norwood. — 10  and  11,  Broadway  (s.),  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g.r.  561.,  y.r.  2201 .  2,750 

Herne  Hill. — 182,  Railton-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  321.  . . .  305 

247a,  Shakespeare-rd.,  u.t.  89 $  yrs.,  g.r. 

51. 10s.,  y.r.  321 .  300 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Hyde  Park. — 67,  Westboume-ter.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

gj.  211.,  p .  1,040 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 17  and  19,  Ordnance-rd.,  u.t. 

29  yrs.,  g.r.  141.,  y.r.  901 .  7J0 

By  W.  Houghton. 

Whitechapel-road. — No.  233,  The  “Star  and 
Garter”  p.h.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  1001.,  reversion  in 

10  yrs .  2,550 

By  Jenkins,  Sons,  &  Co. 

Brockley. — 221  to  227,  245  to  251  (odd)  Brock- 

ley-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  441.,  y.r.  3061 .  2,390 

Lewisham. — 166,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  u.t.  44$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.  8s.,  y.r.  601 . .  510 

26,  Tressillian-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  p .  450 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Spitalflelds. — 31,  White’s  Row  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  361.. .  620 

Wandsworth  Road. — No.  394  (s.),  u.t.  49$  yrs., 

g.r.  41.,  y.r.  651 .  620 

Sydenham. — 134  and  136,  Venner-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

761 .  820 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Caledonian-road. — 206,  Copenhagen-st.,  u.t.  50 

yrs.,  g.r,  61.,  w.r.  611.  2s .  445 

Holloway. — 21  and  23,  Blenhelm-rd.,  u.t.  52 

yrs.,  g.r.  101.,  w.r.  1011.  8s .  460 

October  31. — By  J.  Barton  &  Co. 

New  Cross. — 109 land  111,  Dennett’s -rd.,  u.t. 

48  yrs.,  g.r.  71. 14s.,  w.r.  831.  4s .  551 

Old  Kent  Road. — 43,  Marlborough-rd„  f.,  y.r. 

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Brockley. — 89,  Wickhara-rd.,  u.t.  71$  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  8s.,  p .  625 


-  -  -^‘n;iy:BEK  II,  !9q5 

ti  By  — ■— 

Hammersmith.— The  Grnvl  °< 1  *  Co' 
reversion  in  67*  vrs  ’  ,gl  ^nts  law 

Chesbunt,  Herts.— YarUo" . .  ’’  c, ... 

^  10a.2r.3p.,f.  J.  ls'’  toandetofr'^ 

version* in  71  $*re.m°n,*'td"  tg£  301.',  k.  *** 

“tS"*'*'  •H'KiSSta  w 

y.r.  1501. 10s. .  ets  Arms"  b.h..  f 

U50 
4,971 

?  to  10,  River-st.,  f.,  w.r.’  2971  Us .  3,025 

Lower  Richmond-rd.,  “  Marten  w  V .  3,300 

School,”  t,  v.r.  851  ‘  “  Wat«nnen’g  m 

Marylebone.  20a,  Carburton-st  "»  V '  VQV  ’  •  •  •  U75 
g.r.  601.,  y.r.  270 1.  .  1  U,t‘  49l  >ts., 

Hauover-rd.,  u.t, 

,,  By  Rutiey,  8or,  &  Viot .  US 

Camden  Town._S3,  Boeteto-S  ,,  _ 

, -  IB.  12!..  u.t.  38(  1 

Kentoh  Town. — 8,  Huwle,*,  ® 

Wealds^tone.^Middx.  Spencer-rd,/' Wfodsiic1  ™ 

By  Fredk.  Wahman .  ^ 

Pentonville. — 207  to  217  (odd),  PentonvilkM 

a  profit  rental  of  421.  for  61  to  M"  ™ 
Stoke  Newington.— 98, Mildmav-irr  n t  Km '  300 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  441.  . . *  *  ya, 

Stroud  Green. — 53,  Ridge-rd„  ui.  79  vn"  jV 

9k,  P .  "*  m 

4,  The  Grove,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  71  is  "e  V  m  m 
Wood  Green  -7  to  19  (odd),  and  19a  U 

rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  431.,  w.r.  2831  onm 

45,  Caxton-rd.,  u.t.  58*  to,,  er  w’Vi"  ' 

y.r.  361 . 6UOs"  j.. 

Hornsey.—  12,  Lightfoot-rd.,  u.t.  84 ' m  "j  V 

61. 10s.,  y.r.  361 . «. 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (nt  Hammersmith) . 

Hammersmith.— 172  and  174,  Dallinc-rd  f 

w.r.  581. 10s .  *  " 6S() 

33,  Southbrook-st.,  u.t.  58J  yre„ 

w.r.  311.  4s . . 

Kensington.— 5,  Barton-at,,  u.t.  70  vis  i  r  ini 

e-r.481 . . l.Z  300 

November  1.— By  S.  4  E.  Basks. 
Cricklewood.— 40,  42,  and  43,  Snevd-rd.,  u.t.  98 

yrs.,  g.r.  241.  3s.,  e.r.  1421.  .  goo 

By  Dixon  &  Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey.— Cavendish-rd,,  “ Bankfleld," 

u.t.  69$  yrs.,  g.r.  21.,  p .  550 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

Hatten  Garden.— Nos.  37  and  38  (business 

premises),  area  4,600  ft.,f„  yj.  8201 .  8,950 

Chelsea. — King’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  201.,  reversion 

in  37  yrs .  1,700 

King’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  201., reversion  in 28 yrs.  1,9(0 
Anderson-st.,  f.g.  rents  20!„  reversion  In 

37  yrs .  820 

BlacklaDds-ter.,  etc.,  a  peppercorn  g.r.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  37  yrs .  970 

By  W.  W.  Jenkinson  4  Co. 

Sydenham.  —  Hill  Crest-rd.,  “ Mayfield,”  ti 

58  yrs.,  g.r.  141.,  y.r.  901 .  720 

St.  George's  East.— 20,  Grace's-alley  (3,),  L,  yj, 

221.' . 230 

BV  E.  FERG0SSON  TAYLOB. 

Notting  Hill.— St.  John’s-pl.,  f.g.  rente  241., 

reversion  in  56*  yrs .  048 

Tabernacle-ter.,  f.g.  rents  301.,  reversion  in 

56*  yrs .  750 

Tabernacle-st.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  521. 10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  56$  yrs .  1500 

November  2.— By  Briant  4  Sox. 
Walworth.— 34$.  34  to  50  (even),  Morecambe-st., 

f„  w.r.  . . .  U» 

By  Cartwright  &  Etches. 
Wimbledon.— 197,  Merton-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y J.  461.  740 

By  CHE8TERT0X  &  SONS. 

Notting  Hill.— 261,  Portobello-rd.  (s),  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  551 . 700 

Kensington. — 45,  47,  and  53,  Abingdon-vDIas, 

u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  201.,  y.r.  1951..... .  -M 

22,  Campden  Hill-grins.,  f.,  y.r.l20L...^.  s,wu 
Battersea.— 12  and  13,  Brussels-rd.,  u.t,  58J  yrs..  ^ 

Hammersmith.— 21  to  24, 31  to  38,  53,  54,  ind 
55,  Rednall-ter.,  u.t,  74  yrs.,  g.r.  811., 

w.r.  5461 .  v 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 
Mortlake— Upper  Richmond-rd.,  a  treenoia 

building  estate,  12  a.  2  r.  18  p.,  . .  ^ 

By  G.  Pearce  &  Sons. 

Hoxton.— 27,  Mintern-st..  u.t.  -4*  >«-.  JJ5 

e. r.  41.  4s.,  e.r.  451 . . 

47,  Huntingdon-st.,  u.t.  63)  yrs.,  g.r.  81. 1  ^ 

Hackney5— 139  '  and  141,  WeU-st  W.  k  g,5 
Islington.— 186,  ’  Downh'am-rd.,  n.t.  34}  yrs.,  ^ 
500 

in  rear,  . . 

By  Robson  &PE8R[S'-  ,  7g 

Stroud  Green.— 99,  Stapleton  Hall-rd.,  u.t.  7J# 
yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  e.r.  . . 

Hayes,  Middx-^Haws  End-rd,  a  freehold  ^ 

f. .  y.r.  . . 
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Bv  Stimson  &  Sons.  . 

l-treet.— 53,  Boak-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  68/.  . .  £1,725 

S-causeway.-No.  53  (a.)  f  y.r.  100/.  ,  .  1,250 
S-Bastfteld-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion 

‘to  14*  yrs  .  300 

Wiorti-rd.  —  No.  403  (s.)».  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

55/,  y.r.  175/ .  l,92o 

CaSton.  — 168,  170,  174,  182,  and  190, 

Upper  lennington-la.  (s.),  u.t.  614  yrs.,  g.r. 

J8/ 12s.  6d„  y.r.  280/ .  2,560 

ah  Kent-rd. — Sylvan-gr.,  f.g.r.  21.  2s.,  rever- 

iion  in  3  yrs .  285 

amberwell. — 191  and  193,  Albany-rd.,  u.t.  51J 

ns,,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  84/ .  650 

Miortb.— 24  to  34  (even),  Townley-st.,  u.t. 

58}  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  117/ .  550 

November  3.— By  Boston,  Sons,  &  Co. 
ftibam.— 22  and  24,  Aintree-st.,  and  land  in 

rear,  area  1,200  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  78/ .  465 

Bv  H.  &  R.  POWELL. 

tenter.— 47,  Clanricarde-gdns.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

’{j,  25/.,  p .  800 

By  WiNDKtJM  &  Cleave. 

Msr.-20,Portree-st.,  u.t.  674  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s., 

w.r.  36/.  8s . 200 

Mractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
mud-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
■proved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
t  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
jssession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
kUI;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
it,  lor  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
'tars ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
i;iire;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
it,  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  g.r.  for 
pove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
Sts;  8.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

5iUTeL,<112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London." 

!D  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIII. 
(January  to  June,  1905)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  number  of  July  8th. 

!WIH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each;  also 

HADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

IB  EIGHT  Y-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound), 
’  price  Twelve  Shillings  arid  Sixpence,  now  ready. 
CTSOBIBEBS^  VOLUMES^  on  being  sent  to  the  Offloe,  wUl  be 


CHABQ'ES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Kri  wuiui  juin  uinaa  ouuuouto, 

ROSPECTCSES  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  eto.,  eto. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

C.wff?8  muit  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
?w^paySble  10  J-  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
AJitrol  The  Buildeb.”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


Ifartfitmenta  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
™l*lockp.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification"  is 
to*RT  nSrv088®  of  any  whIoh  m&y  reach  the  Office  after 
ttiswSLSi  >.  p-fS-t°n  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
wrapPer  'bould  be  in  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNKS- 

»SMTomRC^TSJ^I)INQ  -ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
the  offloe  be,ow 


l-'5I.u!sllpt.'r]T?.0t.,ba  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
bit  ,,  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 

t  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shouid  be 

‘5  Buildeb"  may  have  Repliei 

Utterswu’i  ,erlne  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,fn*  of 
B  rtj.  JS1  .be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
™  ""ffiolent  stamns  to  cover  the  roetoil  Unused 


|ian«  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

iw  sdditional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 


... 

w  burned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 

is  issued  eve^w^kf°EBI<1N 


i^ING  CASES  f  NINEPENOE  EACH. 

-  I  By  post  (carefully  packed)  la. 


MEETINGS. 

k.i  ...  Friday,  November  10, 

'*%•  rw?  Dr-  A.  Wellesley  Harris  on 

'Pa,  _  mP°Mtion,  Pollution,  and  Purification.’ 


-uurv'^-Tr  Fun3  {Burhn9ton  House,  Piccadilly). 
It  /Ivanf vpaDeS.ting'  Address  by  the  President, 
kB  t Professor  W.  FUnders  Petrie  and 
•  renfell  will  also  address  the  meeting.  4  p.m. 
.W,..,  .  Monday,  November  13. 
fc.Qn  ‘KMution.— The,  President,  Mr.  Charles 
W  T  “®Uvey  an  opening  address.  8  p.m. 

institute. -Me.  J.  E.  Worth  on 

M  cnm-,„TDE®DAY.  November  14. 

tnstitute.  —  Discussion  on  “  Rural 
SUh«VvKm-?lction  of  Healthy  and  Cheap 
ownp,!  Krtn)ltlTD  at  letchworth.”  The  discussion 
J-  Sykes,  H.Sc.,  M.D.,  and 
"•  Aiawinckle,  F.R.I.B.A.  8  p.m. 

%  Snm')!BDNrS1)AT>  November  15. 

..  Mr.-  J.  E.  Worth  on 

7  p.m. 

^  Owen  Rol^^^meeting  of  session.  Address  by 
Siit/w  » M.A.,  F.S.A.  8  p.m. 

0krks  °f  Works’  Institution.— 
S8SffiX«*  *he  “embers.  8  p.m. 

:  ,3imvempr!f^iUr<^,4ssoct'ai,'on- — Mr*  A.  Morrison 
^  emente  in  Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Work.” 


Thursday,  November  16. 

London  Instilutiosi. — Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  on  “  The 
Oldest  Road  in  England,”  illustrated.  6  p.m. 

Friday,  November  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotcli  on  “  Old 
Manor  Houses.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  —  Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on 
"  Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House  Refuse.”  7  p.m. 

The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  The  seventh 
report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee  on  the  properties 
of  a  series  of  iron-nickel-manganese-carbon  alloys  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield,  aDd  Mr.  Percy 
Longmuir.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  18. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.’s  Anchor  Brewery,  Park-street, 
Southwark  Bridge.  2.30  p.m. 

- ^ - 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  17  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Flettons .  15  6  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...41.0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers .  11  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  .0  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers ...  16 . 0.  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two  .  . 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „. 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham-. 

ferred,  Squints..  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12 . 0.  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cliarn- 

f erred,  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 

ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone  —delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf .. .  2  1  „  ,, 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  24  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft.cube.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  1  6  „  ,, 

Greenshill  „  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  ...  2  2  „  „ 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  ,, 

Tore  Stone — Rohm  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  .  2  6  „  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 
(random  sizes) .  0  11J  ,,  » 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7£  „  » 

lj  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „  . 

6  in .  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  . ....  2  8 per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . ..-..3  0  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  .  12  „  » 

2  in.  self-facecl,  randoyi  ; 

flags  .  0  5,,  » 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  (continued)-1- 

.  s.  d.  1 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld* 
rly.  depot. 

».  „  „  6  m.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super,  deld. 

rly.  depot. 

»  j,  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 


57  6  per  1000 
.00  0 

.  4  0  per  doz. 


..10  „ 

»»  »  „  2  in.  do.  0  84  „ 

SLATES. 

In.  In.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r .  d.. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality ,,  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles ...  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot; . 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown, 
brindled  do.  (Edwards) 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles  . 

Best  Red  or  Mot.tlod  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) . 51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles .  . .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Uartshill  ”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand -faced  .....  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  G  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard; 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d». 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  ...15  0  0- 

Deals:  best  3  by  9  .  13  0  0  ...  14  0  0- 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and 3  in. by  7 in.  and 8 in.  11  0  0  ...12  0  O' 

Battens :  best  2|  by  6  and  3  by  6. . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals:  seconds .  1  0  Ole 

Battens  :  seconds .  0  10  0 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  ...  10  6  0 

2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10  0  ...  9  10  0- 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

|  in . .  10  0  „ 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  ...  5  0  0  ■ 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  ...  3  15  0  ■ 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  ...  3  10  0  • 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  ...  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  ...  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0  ...25  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  ...  23  0  0- 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0  ...18  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

.1  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  ...19  0  0- 

Battens,  24  iii.  and 3 in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . . .  13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

Sin.  by  llin.  .  21  0  0  ...  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.... .  18  0  O  ...  19  10  0 

Battens .  .  18  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0  ...  17  0  0 

Do.  3  im  by  9  in .  14  10  0  ...  16  0 

Battens . . .  ..  11  0  0  ...  12  10 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  . 13  0  0  ...  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  ...  14  0  0- 

Battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  ...  15  10  0 
,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  ...  14  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  ...  13  10  0 

„  battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  1  0  0  • 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . . f  32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  . .  33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5  0- 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  v  3  0  ...  0  3  .J5 

Snndl  „  „  0  .2  6  ...  0  2J/I9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5^6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft;  sup.  as 

inch .  0  0  8  ...  0  019- 

|  in.  do.  do  . •••••  0  0  7  ...  — 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  515. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues .) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Corrugated  Iron  Chapel  at  Workhouse  .......  •  •  •  y 

Tar-Paving  at  Essex-rd.  and  Shaftesbury-rd.  Schools 
Barrier  <ft  Slipway  to  Beach  &  Repair  to  Esplanade  . . 

Premises  (Business),  Batchen-street,  Elgin . 

Borehole  (10  in.  internal  diameter)  . 

Road  Works,  Llanbradach . 

Foundations  of  Engine-room,  Stroud  Green  . 

Pipes.  800  yds.  of  Cast-iron  Socket 

.  -  „  (t\t fill  O  /ITT  T>T>  UOTriH 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Kingston-on-Thames  Guardians.. 
East  Ham  Education  Committee 
Aberavon  Corporation . 


Leigh-on-Sea  U.D.C . 

Caerphilly  U.D.C . 

Croydon  Borough  Council 
Hastings  Corporation 


•NEW COUNCiLSCH^PRESTON-NEXT-'wiNGHAM  Kent ^Education Committee . 

•RETAINING  WALLS,  Eto.,  at  PUBLIC  OFFICES  Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.C.  ...... 

Sole-plates.  Clips,  Fang-bolts,  Fish-bolts,  etc . !  Dublin,  etc.,  Steam  Tramway  Co.  . .  , 

School  Additions,  Mickleton  Church,  near  Middleton  ■  . 

Engines  (with  condenser)  .  Leyton  U.D.C.  . | 

Condenser  Water-cooling  Tower  .  rwnnration 

Lavatories  and  Shelters,  The  Leas .  Southend-on-Sea  Corporation .  | 

Boiler  (Steam),  at  Workhouse,  East  Greenwich .  Greenwich  Guardians 

Stores  . - . v  •:  •  •  •••  . 

Roadworks,  Alexander-road,  Acock’s  Green  . 

Paving  a  Cabstand,  Maxwell-road,  Northwood . 

Wood  Pav.,  Soft,  &  Concrete  Foundation,  Beckenham 
Steel  and  Iron  Work,  Electricity  Works  Extension  . . 

Steel  and  Iron  Work,  Sewage  Pumping  Station . 

Stores  . . . . . 

Motor  Pumps,  etc . 

Overhead  Travelling  Crane,  etc . 


W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Hampton  Wick _ 

H.  C.  Padgett,  Secretary,  Education  Offlce,  East  Ham" i’  "' 
J.  Roderick,  Borough  Engineer,  Aberavon  .  ’  ’  ' 

C.  C.  Doig.  Architect.  Elgin . . 

W.  J.  Fetch,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Leigb-on^Sea . 

A.  O.  Uarpar,  Surveyor,  Connell  Offices,  Caerpbillv  . 

G.  y.  Carter,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Croydon . 

P.  H.  Palmer.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Hasting . 

Committee’s  Secretary.  Kent  Educa.  Com..  44  Bedford'.m® 
W.  T.  Streather,  Council’s  Engineer,  Waltham  Abbev 
P.  H.  McCarthy.  Engineer,  39,  Westmoreland-street '  n-YlU 

Schoolmaster,  Middleton  .  ’ 

F.  H.  Lewis,  Electrical  Engineer.  Cathall-road.  IeyicnitoW 
do. 

E.  J.  Ilford,  Borough  Engineer,  Southend-on-Sea 


W.C. 


Kot.  15 


Reservoir,  etc.,  for  Water  Supply  to  Workhouse  . . 

Oils  . . . . . 

Materials,  etc . 

Street  Improvement  Vickers-street,  Castleford - 

•OAK  FLOORING,  ETO . 

•INEANT  SCHOOL,  ST.  ALBANS . 

Roadworks,  Hylton  . 

Roadworks,  Fulwell  . 

Roadworks,  Micheldener-road,  Lee . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Iffley  . 

Road  Material . •••••• . 

Water  Tank,  Hot-water  Boiler,  etc.,  at  Workhouse 

Fire  Station,  etc.,  Station-road,  Carlton . 

Stores  . 

House,  Gilfach  Bargoed  . .  •■•••••  • 

•SEW.,  DRAIN,  &  RD.-MAK.  WKS.,  ISLEWORTH 

School  (Elementary),  at  Queen’s  Ferry  . • 

Roof.,  Out.  Walls,  Gate.,  etc.,  at  Carsheds,  Queen  s-rd. 

Ironfounderwork  for  Carsheds  . ••••••• 

•DIVID.  SCREEN.  CLASSROOMS,  ASHFORD  SCHS. 
•UNDER.  CONVEN.,  JUNC.  WELL  &  MARE-3TS 

•LECH.  INST.’  AND  SECOND.  SCHL.,  BELVEDERE 

Stores  . 

Iron,  Chains, [Timber,  etc . 

Limestone  and  Limestone  Gravel . 

Bridge  Reconstruction,  Strabane  (228  ft.  length)  . . 

Bridge  Reconstruction,  Swilly  (40  It.) . 

Bridge  Reconstruction,  Killylea  and  Tynan  (53  ft.) 
Bridge. Recoustruction,  Dublin-road,  Drogheda  (40  ft.) 

Bridge  Reconstruction,  Hillsborough  (37  ft.) . 

Bridge  Recon.,  2  Brdgs.,  between  Portadown  &  Omagh 

Bridge  Reconstruction,  Carney’s  (67  ft.) . 

Roof,  Steel  Platform  (97  ft.),  Ballybay  - ........ 

Tanks,  Settling  and  Straining,  at  Bryncethm,  Bridgend 

Baths  and  Warehouses.  Derby-street . 

•NEW  SCHOOLS,  POULTON . -•  •• 

•ENLARGE.  ofP.O.  SORTING  OFFICE.  READING 

•CAR  SHED  IN  LEVEN-ROAD,  POPLAR . 

Builder’s  Work,  etc.,  at  West  Boldon  Infants’  School 
•DEMOL.  OF  33  TO  49,  KENLEY-ST.,  W.,  &  WORKS 

•BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES . 

Homes  (Probationary),  at  Styal  . . 

Sludge  Removal  (42,000  cubic  yds.)  . 

Tanks  (four  settling,  2,000,000  gallons  total  capacity) 

Diversion  of  River  Trent  . 

Engine  (triple  expansion),  etc . ••••••••  •  • 

•MILITARY  SCHOOL,  GUSTON,  NEAR  DOVER  .. 

•NEW  POST  OFFICE  AT  HULL  . 

Enamelled  Street  Name  Plates . 

Huts  for  Accommodation  of  Sinkers  . 

Oak :  1,200  ft.,  cube,  English  . , . . 

Church  Exterior  Restoration,  etc.  St.  Petrock  s,  Exeter 

Stone  heading  (500  yds. ),  Blaengwawr,  Aberdare - 

Turfing  and  Levelling  8,000  sq.  yds.,  Ely  Racecourse  . . 

•MATERIALS  AND  WORKS  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY 
Works  and  Offices,  Preston-street,  Bradford  . . . 
Alterations,  etc.,  to  167,  Newport-road,  Cardiff 


Hull  Corporation 

Yardley  R.D.C . 

Thames  Conservancy  . 

Ruislip-Northwood  U.D.C . 

Penge  U.D.C . 

Wimbledon  Borough  Council . 

do. 

Midland  Great  Western  Ry.,  Ireland 
Belfast  Improvement  Committee  . . 
do. 

Devonport  Corporation  . 

Kington  Guardians . 

Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Co . 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

The  U.D.C . 

Belfast  Corporation . 

Herts  C.C,  Education  Committee  . . 
Sunderland  R.D.C. 


S.  Saw,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Union  Workhouse,  East  Greemdnh" 
City  Engineer’s  Offlce,  Hall . 


W.  Loui9  Carr.  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Xorthwood . 

H.  W.  Longdiu,  Survoyor,  Town  Hall,  Anuriev 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.'Wirobiedor. 


do. 

4a 

Nov.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  17 
Nov,  ig 


do. 


Lewisham  Borough  Council . 

Headington  R.D.C . 

Warwickshire  C.C . 

Shaftesbury  Guardians  . 

Carlton  U.D.C . 

Gt.  Southern  &  Western  Ry.,  Ireland 


R.  L.  Badtiam,  Secretary,  Broadstone  Station,  Dublin 
City  Surveyor’s  Offlce,  Belfast . 


Borough  Surveyor’s  Offlce,  Devonport  . 

C.  S.  Delfosse,  8,  Duke-street.  Kington . 

Stores  Manager,  Aberaman  Offices,  near  Aberdare 


N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Eng.,  Municipal  Buildings,  W.  HinieVv 
J.  Lorimer,  Caledonian  Railway,  Charles-3t.,  St.  Rollox.  G:xm’ 


Spring  Grove  House  Estate . 

Flintshire  Education  Committee 
Sheffield  Corporation  . 


do. 


Mr.  Green,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Castleford 
A.  Brumweli  Thomas.  Architect,  5,  Queen  A nne's-pate. ’i.w 
County  Surveyor,  County  Surveyor's  Offices,  Hatfield 

T.  Young,  Surveyor,  17,  John-street,  Sunderland  . 

do. 

Town  Hall.  Catford  . 

H.  H.  Humphreys,  Engineer,  28,  Victoria-str.'et,  Westoiastor 

J.  Willmot,  County  Surveyor,  Birmingham  . 

J.  Burbidge,  Cl°rk,  Bell-street,  Shaftesbury . 

J.  C.  Haller,  C.E.,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Carlton,  near  Nottingham' 

Storekeeper,  Inchicore,  Dublin  . 

W.  Harris,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Gilfach  Bargood  . 

W.  B.  Hill.  81,  Above  Bar,  Southampton  . .  . 

S.  Evans,  County  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Mold  . 

C.  F.  Wike,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Sheffield . 


do. 


West  London  School  District . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney. . 

Cheshire  Lines  Committee  . 

Erith  Education  Committeo  . 

Felling  U.D.C . 

Swansea  Harbour  Trust . 

Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ireland 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


Ogmore  and  Garw  U.D.C . 

South  Shields  Corporation . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

London  C.C . 

Durham  C.C . 

Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  .... 

South  Shields  Town  Council  . 

Chorlton  Guardians . 

Hanley  Corporation . 

do. 

"  do. 

Widnes  Corporation . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

H.M,  Offlfee  of  Works  . 

Johannesburg  Municipality . 

Broadsworth  Main  Colliery . 


F.  G.  Beeching,  Ashford,  Middlesex  . 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hackney  N.B.  ... 
S.  S.  Barton.  Stores  Superintendent,  Cheshire  Lines,  Warrington. . 
Matthews  &  Coleman.  11.  Old  Queen-street,  Westm-t  r.  vv.C. . 

G.  Bolam,  Clerk,  Council-buildings,  Felling,  R.S.O.,  co.  Durban  . 

Engineer,  Harbour  Office,  Swansea . 

Council  Offices,  Brynmenyn . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer- in-Chief,  Amiens-street,  Dublin  . 

do. 


do. 


H.  D.  Williams.  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Brynmenyn . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  etc . 

T.  Samuel,  Central  Park,  Liskeard,  Cheshire . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  etc.,  Storey’s-gate,  8.W . 

Highways  Section,  Architect’s  Department,  13.  Charing-acM,S.W. 

W.  Rushworth,  Architect,  Education  Offices,  Durham  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Kensington  High-street,  W . 

J.  H.  Morton,  50,  King-street,  Soutn  Shields . 

J.  W.  Beaumont  A  Son,. Architects.  10,  St.  Jarae.>Vsq., Manchester 
Wilicox  &  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row;  Birmingham .  do. 


Nov.  2» 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 


do. 


do. 


Sligo,  Leitrim,  etc..  Railway  Co.  . 

Congleton  R.D.C . 

Mr.  H.  C.  Slingsby  . 


Isaac  Carr,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Widnes  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  etc.,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

H.M.  Offlce  of  Works.  Storey’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.«.  ■ 

E.  W.  Carling  &  Co..  St.  Dunstau’s-bldg*.,  St.  Dunstan  3-bJl.  &.C. 

At  Collierv,  Duckmanton.  Chesterfield  . 

T.  Parkington  &  Son,  St.  Margaret’s  Works,  Ipswich . 

J.  Jerman,  Architect,  1,  Bedford-oircus,  Exeter  . 

J.  Williams,  Cwmneol.  Cwman.an  . 

E.  David  &  David,  27,  High-street,  Cardiff  . 

R.  F-.  Davis,  Secretary,  Lnrganboy,  Jlanorhannltca,  ireiaaa 

W.  Wyatt,  Engineer.  99,  Radford-road.  Leamington . 

P.  Fox.  Architect,  14.  Manchester-road,  Bradford  . . 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  3,  Dumiries-place.  CardL  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


JpplMI 
to  boil 


•BUILDING  INSPECTOR  . 

•SURVEYOR  AND  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES 

•INSPECTOR  OF  WORKS  . 

•FI  YE  BUILDING  FOREMEN  OF  WORKS  - 

•SAWYER  . 


Wood  Green  District  Council  . 

Dunstable  Town  Council . 

I  Government  of  Lagos  . 


Sec.  of  State  for  Indift  in  Council 


31.  3s.  per  week  . 
1321.  per  annum  . 
3502.  per  annum . 
3002.  per  annum . 
Not  stated 


Nov.  ,1 

do. 
Nov.  i 
do. 
No  dab 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  vffl.  x. 
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SICES  CUBBENT.— Continued  from  page  513. 

WOOD  (continued). 

Jokers’  Wood  (continued)—  At  per  standard. 

1.  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta-  £  s.  d.  £  s.  <3 
[teo,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  . . .  0  0  9  ...  0  1 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

asinch . ■•••  0  1  6  ...  0  2 

v  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

'super,  as  inch .  0  0  10  ...  0  1 

Tot,  per  load  .  17  0  0  ...  22  0 

terican  WMtewood  Planks, 

pit: cube .  0  4  0  ...  0  5 

fcnired  Flooring,  etc  — 

[in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
shot . . . ■ 

I  in,  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

II  in,  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

aatched .  0  16  0  ...  1  0  0 

lin-by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  0  12  0  ...  0  14  6 

lin.  bv  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  ...  0  15  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  ...  0  16  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 

ad  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  ...  0  13  6 

lin, by 7 in.  „  „  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

jin, by 7 in.  white  „  „  0  10  0  ...  0  11  6 

lin.by 7 in.  „  „  „  0  12  9  ...  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
hied  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

actions  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

tapoimd  Girders,  ordinary 

actions  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

id  Compound  Stanchions  .  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

teles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi- 

[iij sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Mates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

fct  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 

ackding ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 


METALS.  Per  ton, 

£  s.  d. 

I  Common  Bars  .  8  0  0 

Wordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0  ...  9 

Staffordshire 1  ‘ Marked  Bars  ” . . .  10  0  0  ... 

Bd Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9 

»  „  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ... 

I'And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Iron  Black— 

Mirny  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0  ... 

»  24 g .  10  10  0  ... 


London. 
£  s.  d. 
8  10  0 


Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
W|wy  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

dft.to20g .  14  0  0  ... 

onlinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  .  . 

UV  j.  26 g .  15  0  0  ... 

wtron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0 

>.  22  g.  and  2-1  g.  17  10  0 

•>  26 g .  19  0  0  ... 

—  Corrugated  Sheets — 
binary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  ... 

‘“’g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ... 

15  5  0  ... 


sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g!  12  10  0 

ft,.,:-.  .  »  .  26  g .  14  15  0 

*sails,  3  m.  t°  6  in .  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &o.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  17  15  0  ^ 

■P*  . .  .18  -  " 

»p.pe 


9  15  0 


■Montague 

8  Sheet  . . 

Sheet  .  . 

rjk&’Ab  Ingots  ! 
™“~Ptumhers' 


per  lb. 


.  20  15  0  ' 

.  20  15  0  . 

ton  33  0  0  . 
.  32  0  0  . 

0  10. 
Oil 
0  0  11  . 

0  0  11  . 
0  10. 
0  1  5J  . 
0  0  7 
0  0  9 
0  0  10 


^GlISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


ithirds 

Kforths  .... 

Birds 

Mis 

g&u . 

BWths 

ifkhds 

J»Khs 

*M,15oz. 

I?  21  oz 
8  Boiled  P|,te 


m  on  •  0ILS’  &c* 

“SEk  "'«■»- 

'  ..  in  drums  ” 

1  •*  in  pipes  .  ” 

’  ••  in  barrels 

;  » 

^  found  English  White  Lead  per  ton 

K?**  per’ cwt. 

.  per  barrel 


£  s.  d. 
0  1  7 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . 

PaJe  Copal  Oak  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  sea 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best,  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black . 

Berlin  Black  .  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  8  0 
0  10 
0  12  6 
0  10 


0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 


0  12 
0.  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8 
0  16 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

led  Week 

—  - - - any  part  _ 

at  the  rate  or  19a.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  eto.,  2Ha.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  or  *•  Thb  Buildek,”  Cathenne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensuro 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  UDder  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  ana  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100Z.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRATTON  FLEMING  (N.  Devon). — For  erecting  a 
Council  school  for  136  children,  and  masters’  house,  for 
the  Devon  County  Education  Authority.  Mr.  P.  Morris, 
Architect  to  the  Committee.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Haughton,  Plymouth  : — 


.  Ellis  & 

Son . £2,704  0  0 

R.  Pickett..  2,667  13  31 
H.  Burgess  2,620  0  0 

E.  Karslake  2,596  10  0 

W.  Slee _  2,423  9  0 

A.  C.  Jones  2,367  16  6 
R.  Goss  & 

Son .  2,359  2  5 


J.  Bryant  & 

Son . £2,295 

W.  T.  Steven¬ 
son  .  2,195  0  0 

F.J.  Badcock  2,193 
F.J.  Stanbury  2,190 
H.  SiUifant  & 

Son  .  1,889 

Woodman  & 

Son,  Exeter*  1,841 


0  0 


0  6 


6  6 


CANWELL  HALL  (Staffs). — For  the  conversion  of 
existing  gas  house  and  addition  of  engine  house,  etc.,  as  an 
electric  light  station  on  the  Canwell  Hall  Estate,  Staffs, 
for  Mr.  Philip  S.  Foster,  M.P.  Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  architect,  5,  High-street,  Warwick 

Maple  &  Co . £1,398  0  0 

W.  J.  Whittall  &  Son,  Birminghamf  1,242  2  6 


CARDIFF. — For  alterations  and  extensions  to 
premises,  No.  9,  Queen-street,  for  Messrs.  J.  Williams  & 
Sons  (Cardiff),  Ltd.  Mr.  E.  Seward,  architect,  Queen's- 
chambers,  Queen-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 


S.  Shepton  & 

Son  . £4.672 

F.  Ashley _  4,645 

W.  Williams. 

G.  Griffiths  . 

G.  Hallett  . 

D.  Davies. 


5  0 


4,199  0  0 

3,837  0  0 

3,820  0  0 

3,796  0  0 


W.  Symonds. .  3,718  7  3 


F.  Small _ £3,620  0  0 

E.  Turner  & 

Sons .  3,588  0  0 

Knox  &  Wells  3,567  0  0 

— .  Dunn _  3,399  16  0 

W.  Thomas  & 

Co .  3,365  0  0 


CARDIGAN. — For  erecting  a  minister's  house,  for 
Blaenwann  Baptist  Church,  St.  Dogmaels.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Davies,  architect,  St.  Dogmaels,  Cardigan : — 

J.  Williams  &  Sons  . £641  1  0 

D.  Davies  .  467  10  0 

J.  Bowen  &  W.  Morgan,  St. 

Dogmaels,  Cardigan*  .  464  0  0 

Michael  &  Evans .  397  14  6 


CLATTERBRIDGE. — For  proposed  additions  to 
Workhouse,  for  Wirral  Union.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Davies  & 
Sons,  architects  and  surveyors,  14,  Newgate-street, 
Chester.  Quantities  by  architects 
G.  Roberts 

&  Bro.  ..  £10.086  0  0 
G.  Ellidge . .  9,776  15  0 


H.  Sumpter 
Brown  & 

Back¬ 
house  . . 

D.  Davies . . 

W  a  r  i  n  g, 

Whit  e, 

&  Co.  . . 

J.  Thomas 
&  Sons  . . 

J.  Hopley 
R.  Allen  . . 

P.  Rothwell  9,108  10 
W.  Moss 
&  Sons . . 

Lindsay 
Jones  . . 

W.  Fie  ru¬ 
ining  &  Co.  9,019 


9,2 17  0 

9,210  18 
9,206 


9,040 


J.  Mayers 
&  Son  . . 
W.  H.  Ford 
Hughes  & 
Stirling. . 
A.  White  & 
Sons  . 


8,700  0  0 


F.Matthews  8,652 
J.  Beilis  . .  8,595  0  0 


T.  Huxley  8,555 
Dryland  & 

Preston, 

Li  ttl e- 

boi ought  8,250  0  0 


t  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


CHISWICK.  —  For  street  improvement  works  at 
Brooks-lane,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J. 
Barclay,  Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall  :— 

W  Whil.  (-cm  ir  n  w r  -  a _  . 


0  0 


W.  White  ....  £570 
M.  E.  Rhodes  570 
Shelbourne  & 

Co .  530  0  0 

Jackson .  527  5  9 

B.  Swaker _  519  19  9 

Mowlem  &  Co.  519  0  0 
Hanson  & 
Waterhouse  517  8  2 
Cunn  ingham, 

Forbes,  &  Co.  506  11  0 


W  a  t  s  o  n 

Junior . £500 

E.  Wall .  500 

J.  Ball .  497 

Wimpey  &  Sous  495 
Woodham  & 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


J.  &  W.  Drake  457 
W.  H.  Wheeler, 
Blackf  r  i  a  r  s- 
road*  .  423 


DURHAM. — For  rebuilding  Thornley  Police  Station, 
for  the  Durham  Standing  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  W. 
Crozier,  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Durham  : — 


Wright  & 

Freeman..  £1,107  2  6£ 

J,  G.  Brown  1,086  4  7 
J.  B.  Stott. .  1,059  19  3 
G.  P.  Gill- 
hespy  ....  1,026  10  10 


W.  C.  Atkin¬ 
son  &  Son  £1,002  6 
H.  C.  Howe, 

West 

Hartlepool*  930  11 


GREAT  CROSBY.— For  2,400  lin.  yds.  of  invert 
blocks,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Watkin- 
Hall,  Surveyor.  Great  Crosby : — 

J.  Ellis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Leicester  : — 

Per  lin.  yd. 


For  a  4-ft.  by  2  ft.  8-in.  brick 

sewer . . .  17 

For  a  3-ft.  9-in.  by  2-ft.  6-in. 
brick  sewer  .  16 

For  36-in.  pipes,  brick  sewer. .  39  0 


Granite  concrete 
“ Aqueduct ” 
invert  .block?. 


I 


[Seventeen  firms  tendered,  price  varying  from  2s.  to 
22s.  per  yard.] _ 

HENBURY. — For  erecting  a  police-station  and  petty 
sessional  court  at  Hen  bury,  near  Bristol,  for  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  County  Council.  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
County  Surveyor.  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Argent  &  Palmer,  7,  Adelphi.  London.  W. : — 


- 

Estimate 
No.  1. 

Estimate 
No.  2. 

Total. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£.  . 

s.  d. 

E.  Browning - 

3,008  10  O' 

1,557 

0  0 

4,565 

10  0 

2,800 

0  0 

1,500 

0  0 

4,300 

0  0 

J.  Hatherley - 

2,680 

0  0 

1,490 

0  0 

4,170 

0  0 

2,692 

0  0 

1,463 

0  0 

4,155 

0  0 

E.  Love . 

2,530 

0  0 

1,400 

0  0 

3,930 

0  0 

H.  A.  Forse  &  Son 

2,500 

0  0 

1,430 

0  0 

3,930 

0  0 

2,531 

0  0 

1,380 

0  0 

3,911 

0  0 

2,518 

7  1 

1,380 

13  1 

3,899 

0  2 

2,396 

0  0 

1,310 

0  0 

3.706 

0  0 

2,356 

(1  0 

1.336 

0  0 

3,692 

0  0 

2,317 

0  0 

1,257 

0  0 

3.574 

0  0 

R.  Wilkins*  Sons 

2,277 

0  0 

1,269 

0  0 

3,546 

0  0 

2,280 

0  0 

1,260 

0  0 

3.540 

T.  Lovell  &  Sons 

2,241 

0  0 

1,208 

0  0 

3,449 

Swindon*  .... 

2,176  13  6 

1,190 

16  6 

3,367  10  0 

[No.  1  estimate  \ 
was  for  petty  sessional  court.] 


HORNSEA.— For  900  yds.  of  6-in.  cast-iron ' 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  E.  ’ 
surveyor,  Public  Rooms,  Hornsea 

Per  cwt. 
s.  d. 

C.  &  J.  Sheepbridge  &  Co.  4  9 
C.  &  J.  Stavely  &  Co., 

Chesterfield*  .  4  10£ 

Clay  Cross  Co .  4  101 

Oakes  &  Co .  5  0 

Newton.  Chambers,  &  Co.  5  0 

Birtley  Iron  Co .  5  0$ 

Stanton  Ironworks  Co.  5  2 

G.  &  W.  H.  Haley .  5  21 

Y arrow  &  Co .  5  3 

T.  Allan  &  Sons .  5  3 

A.  G.  Cloake  .  5  3.J 

Cochrane  &  Co .  5  6 

Wright  &  Son . ••  •  5  6 

Watson,  Go w,  &  Co .  5  /* 

J.  W.  Grimsley  *  Co .  5  9 


Casting 
per  cwt. 


10  6 


KIRKCALDY.— Accopted  for  the  erection  of  business 
, remises,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy,  for  the  Pathhead  and 
Sinelairtown  Reform  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  D. 
Forbes-Smith,  architect,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : —  ,  ,  ,  PO  n00 

Mason:  D.  Welk,  Sinelairtown . £2,929 

Joiner :  J.  Monro,  Kirkcaldy. . ......  1,999 

Plumber :  A.  Thomson,  Dunfermline  250 
Ironwork :  W.  L.  Mitchell.  Kirkcaldy . . 

Tiler :  R.  Ryne,  Edinburgh  ...  -  • .  -  - 
Glaziers  :  J.  Haxton  &  Co.  Kirkcaldy 
Slaters :  Currie  &  Cant,  Kirkcaldy  . .  ” 

[Total,  exclusive  of  electric  hoists,  shop  fitting,, 

electric  lighting,  and  heating,  £6,450  17s.  3a.J 


0 

-  3 

_  0  0 

790  0  0 

23  19  3 
146  18  9 
'  0 


LONDON.— For  Dulwich 
Office  of  Works 

&  W.  Drake - £2,461 1 

.  H.  Hyde .  2,467 

r .  &  G.  Foster -  2,527  | 

Martin  Wells  &  Co., 

Hd .  2,600 

Galbraith  Bros .  2,635 

Hollingsworth  ..  2,639 

&  H.  F.  Higgs  .  -  2,666 

XI.  Groves .  2,674 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.  2,690 
Edwards  &  Medway  2,690 
Garrett  &  Son  . .  2,690 
./.Smith*  Son....  2,695 
Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd. . .  £,784 


new  sorting  office,  for  H.M. 

F.  Webster  &  Son . .  £2,786 
J.  Shelbourne  &  Co.  2,803 
H.  L.  Holloway. .. .  2,817 
T.  G.  Sliarpington. 

J.  F.  Holliday  — 
Holliday  &  Green 

wood,  T.td . 

Perry  &  Co . 

W.  Vogel  Goad  .... 

C.Ansell . 

Mattock  *  Parsons  2,989 

F.  Kinnaird  .  3,050 

H.  Kent .  3,325 

R.  Dean  &  Co .  3,900 


2,828 

2,900 


2.914 

2,926 

2,950 


5‘6 
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LLANDRINDOD  WELLS.— For  erecting  bank 

premises  in  Temple-square,  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones,  of  Tudor 
Home,  Llandrindod  Wells.  Mr.  E.  Petqrs  Moms,  archi¬ 
tect,  Llandrindod  Wells 
Lloyd  Bros. . .  £2,954  11  6 
J.  ~Dallow  & 

Sons  .  2,650  0  0 


jv.  E.  Davies  2,340  0  0 
8.  A.  Bounds  2,200  0  0 
E.  H.  Williams  2,195  0  0 


Henry  Smith  £2,130  0  0 
D.  Meredith . .  1,963  12  0 

G.  Bullock, 

Shrewsbury*  1,897  0  0 
A.  Holmes..  1,300  0  0 


LONDON. — For  Admiralty  extension,  block  IV.  (sub¬ 
structure),  for  H.M.  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
Commissioners : — 

A.  Hudson  |  B.  E.  Nightm- 

&  Co . £25,550  0  0  I  gale . £29,470  0  0 


J.  Mowlem  &  , 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  26,485  0  0  | 
H.  Lovatt, 

Ltd .  27,000  0  0 

W.  Pattinsou 
&  Son  s, 

Ltd .  27,543  0  0 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.  27,677  0  0 
Leslie  &  Co., 

Ltd .  28,170  0  0 

Holloway 

Bros. 

(Lond  on). 

Ltd .  28,600  0  0 

E.  Lawrence 
A  Sons....  28,832  0  0 
N.  Fortescue 
&  Sons, Ltd.  28,855  0  0 
J.  E.  Johnson 
&  Son  ....  29,360  0  0 

J .  Smith  & 

Sons, .  Ltd.  29,773  0  0 
Foster  & 

Dicksee  ..  29,467  0  0 
T.  H.  Kinger- 
leo  &  Sons  29,319  0  0 


Higgs  <fc  Hill, 

Ltd . 

Holliday 
Greenwood, 

Ltd . 

Patman  * 

F  o  thering- 
ham,  Ltd. 

J .  Allen  & 

Sons.  Ltd.  30,975  0  0 
Perry  &  Co. . . 

Martin  Wells 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  33,912  0  0 
&  M. 

Patrick  . . 

Johnson  & 

Co . 

D.  R.  Pater- 


29,840  0  0 
30,777  0  0 

30,893  0  0 

30,975  0  0 
31,985  0  C 


SACRTSTON  (Durham).— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
lock-up,  for  the  Durham  Standing  Joint  Committee.  Mr. 
W.  Crozier,  C.E..  Shire  Hall,  Durham  — 

-  -  —  ~  J.  G  15 


M.  R.  Draper 
&  Son  ....  £1,382  15  0 
Wright  &  Free¬ 
man  .  1,268  1  8 

J.  G.  Brown  . .  1,184  10  2 
W.  Lodge. .  . .  1,175  10  0 
W.  C'.  Atkinson 

&  Son .  1,165  0  2 

G.  P.  Gillhespy  1,150 


Bradley  £1,117  14  0 
Burnett  & 


Sons  . 

J.  B.  Stott  . . 
C.  Groves  .... 
W.  Norman  . . 
Craig  Bros., 
Sacriston* 


1,100  19  1 
1,100  0  0 
1,089  9  5 
1,064  7  2 


1,049  6  0 


TONBRIDGE. — For  the  erection  ot  boundary  fences. 
Tonbridge  Council  School  (No.  1).  for  the  Kent  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  C.  H.  Strange,  architect, .20,  Dudley-road, 
Tunbridge  Wells 

Davis  &  Leaney . 


Martin  &  Co . 

Strange  &  Sons,  Ltd.. ....... 

Punnett  &  Sons.  Tonbridge* 


184 

182 

173 


15 


0 


34,900  0  0 
36,369  0  0 
36,401  3  2 
36,775  0  0 


H.  Willcock 

tt  Co . 

Mui  rhead, 

G  r  e  i  g,  <fc 
Matthews..  37,860  17  9 


MOUNTAIN  ASH. — For  erecting  twenty-flvc  houses, 
for  the  Cilhaul  Building  Club.  Mr.  T.  W.  Millar, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Mountain  Ash 

T.  W.  Davies . £5,475  |  Davies  &  Co., 

Jenkins  Bros .  5,250  Mountain  Ash*  . .  £5,100 

Jones  Bros .  5,200  | 


ONGAR.  —  For  provision  of  laundry  and  pumping 
machinery  at  the  Haekney  Union  Children’s  Homes. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76,  Finsbury -pavement, 
E.C.  :• — 

Clements,  Jeakes,  &  I  Sunime  r  scales  & 

Co . £1,900  |  Sons  . £1,571 

T.  Bradford  &  Co...  1,651  T.  Potter  &  Sons  . .  1,498 

Fraser  &  Co .  1,599  Western  Engineer- 

J.  &  F.  May .  1,580  I  ing  Co.f .  1,370 

[Architect's  estimate  £1,660.] 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  head  gardener’s  house 
and  a  cottage  at  Buckhurst,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  De 
La  Warr.  Mr.  W.  Kirk,  architect,  30,  Monson-road, 
Tunbridge  Wells 

J.  Luxford,  Forest  Row*  . A'5i 


WANSTEAD. — For  making-up  Orford-road.  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bressey,  Surveyor, 
Cbuncil  Offices,  Wanstead,  N.E.  — 


G.  Porter 
Grounds  i 
Newton  . 
T.  Adams  . 
G.  I.  Ander 

son  . 

J.  Jackson  . 


wV Griffiths. .  £363  0  0 

F.  Barry _  339  19  11 


-»mi|  ami 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

bath  stone. 


ham  hill  stone 
doulting  stone' 

The  Ham  Hill  aad  Doilt™  stone  0.  LI 
(Incorporating  th,  H.m  fflj  Sta,  J  „7„  ,5  “HI® 


"'"“wag  stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  (-Norton,  Stoie-nna,,^ 
Somerset. 


London  Agent  .-Mr.  E.  A,  Wifc, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strani^ 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


G.  Bell .  337  .. 

W.*  C.  French  325  0 

Parsons  &  Par¬ 
sons,  Ilford*  297  0 


385  12  « 

[Surveyor's  estimate  £310.] 


WIMBLEDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  in  Alan- 
road,  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Charles  J.Dixey  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lansdown,  architect.  9,  Regent-street,  W  aterloo-place, 
S.W. : — 


W.  Hammond  - £1,830 

C.  Ansell  .  1,818 

Whitehead  Bros.  . .  1,780 
J.  Burges  &  Sonsf  1,727 


ONGAR. — For  laying  gas  main  services,  fittings,  etc., 
at  the  Hackney  Union  Children’s  Homes,  at  Ongar, 
Essex.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect.  76.  Finsbury-pave- 


Essex.  -w...  - - ,  . . .  ..,~- 

ment,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Wright,  3,  Great 
Winchester -street,  S.E. : — 


Dove  Bros . £2,315 

Parsons  &Townsend  2,270 

H.  &  E.  Lea .  2,100 

J.  Marsland  &  Sons  1,986 

Johnson  &  Co .  1,850 

%  Slightly  reduced  and  accepted. 

WIMBLEDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  in 
Belvedere-avenue,  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  H.  <’.  Archer. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown,  architect,  9,  Regent-street,  Mater- 
loo-place,  S.W. 

J.  Burges  &  Sons* . . . . £^,16^ 

[No  competition.] 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


White  end  Blue  Pentelikon  it  l„, 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES 

Beautiful  Colour,  fer  Nltri.r  B«o,uhon.  ] 
Full  Particulars  and  8amples 

WIARNIOR  UMITED, 

„  ,  -  18' 
bee  Atm.  p.  xxm. 


Asphalte— The  Seyssel  and  MetallioLa 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn  .Office  4 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehom 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terrace 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


w.  Sugg  & 

Co . £2,370  0  0 

Buckley  & 

Beach  . .  2,133  10  0 
J.  C.  Chris¬ 
tie  .  2,028  9  3 

T.  Potter  & 

Son  _  1.996  0  0 

W.  Edgar  . .  1,917  8  3 
C.  Thomer- 
son . 

W.  C.  Brett  1,852  0 
H.  Braith- 

waite  &  Co.  1,818  0  0 

Handover  & 

Gascoigne.  1.775  10  0  Cooper  & 
J.  M.  Put-  Berry  f  . . 

rick. .  1,699  0  0l 

[Architect’s  estimate  £1550.; 


0  0 


W.  H.  Tillay  £1,691  0  0 
Harding  & 

Son .  1,674  18  6 

Palowkar  & 

Sons .  1,669  0  0 

J.  Richmond 

&  Co .  1,610  0  0 

A.  R.  Canler  1,600  0  0 

E.  Tabor  ..  1.523  6  0 

P.  H.  Allen  1,439  17  8 
Western  En- 
gineering 

Co .  1,377  6  0 

Brummit  & 

Co .  1,299  12  0 


1,159  0  0 


PONTYPRIDD. — For  rebuilding  business  premises  at 
Taff-street.  Mr.  T.  R.  Phillips,  architect.  Old  Bank- 
chambers,  Pontypridd 

A.  Seaton,  Gelliwastad,  Pontypridd  . .  £963  13 


SETTLE. — For  roadworks,  Middle  Craven-road,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  A.  Foxcroft,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Settle.  Quantities  by  Surveyor : — 
Brassington  Bros.,  &  Corney,  Bridge 
End.  Settle,  Yorks., . £161  14  7 


121,  BUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


SPRAGUE  &  C0„  Ltd., 

PHOTOL1THOGEAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  ! 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QU  ANTITIE  S,  etc.,  L1TH0GKAPHEI 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  PgffiXjy 

MCTPUIM  A  CMI  I8' PBIKCK8 STREET, 8.w!'an 
1*1  L I  linlm  a  0UH 1  a, clehekts  lake,  b.c. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYOBS’  DIABY  4  TABLES, 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1. 


( 


PILKINGTON&CC 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEBS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue, 


Bfglilfrtd  Tnii  Furl. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  »nd  FELT  ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING  ASFHilTE, 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.  PYRIHONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 


Established  over  40  Years.  Sanctioned  bY  *he  Jfu.b,ic-  Schools, 

houses,  and  also  toy  the  Board  of  Education  Rules  for  plann  S 


Gold  Medals  Awarded  at  Cape  Town  Exhibition,  1904=5,  and  at  the  1884  Exhibition, London 

Many  other  Medals,  Silver  and  Bronze,  have  heeu  awarded  at  Exhibitions.  — « 

secured  entirely  NEW  PATENTS.. 


MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO.,  LTD.,  Lave  this  year  secure  a* s.i«r 

These  closets  are  now  absolutely  perfect  in  construction.  Not  being  affected  by  frost,  they  give  less  trouble  than  water  cose  ,  an 

attending  drains  and  cesspools.  _  PCI/CD 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  USED  THERE  IS  NO  DANGER  OF  TYPHOID  ffcv 

They  are  also  especially  suited  for  btiildings  and  places  below  the  level  of  drains  and  outfalls,  and  also  where  there  is  d‘  woods,  and  can  be  fittej 

Testimonials  of  their  value  in  these  respects  can  he  seen  at  the  Company’s  offices.  They  are  well  made  and  finished,  in  plain  -Koard  ship.  They  l'aye 

any  position  inside  or  outside  Mansions,  Cottages,  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Workshops.  They  are  supplied  to  Camps,  and  tor  use  ^  re(jUired  tempora  j 

to  Windsor  Castle  and  Sandringham.  Over  twelve  thousand  have  been  supplied  to  Departments  of  H.M.  Government. 

Company  will  contract  for  lending  a  quantity,  and  will  fix  them  if  necessary.  .  .  , 

On  view  at  the  Company’s  Address.  Descriptive  illustrated  pamphlets  and  particulars  sent  pos 


STREE1 


MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO.,  Ltd., 


NEW  SPIRE  AND  UPPER  PART  OF  TOWER,  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  BICKLEY,  KENT.— Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  Architect. 


BLYTHBURGH  CHURCH.  SUFFOLK. 
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h  Analysis  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  {Amendment)  Act ,  1905; 


E  importance  of 
this  Act,  which 
received  the  Royal 
Assent  last  August, 
is  not  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  effective 
sections.  When 
we  come  to  deduct 
from  the  forty-three  sections  of  the  new 
Act  those  fifteen  sections  which  deal  with 
exemptions,  the  nine  sections  which  have 
to  do  with  definitions  and  other  Acts  and 
the  ten  sections  concerned  with  machinery 
Penalties  and  procedure,  there  are  left 
tot  nine  sections  which  directly  affect 
buildings  in  the  County  of  London, 
these  nine  sections,  however,  are  so 
'Dde-reaching,  and  will  probably  involve 
so  much  structural  alteration  to  existing 
"tidings,  besides  having  an  important 
tufluence  on  the  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  new,  buildings,  that  it  behoves 
a  "bo  are  interested  in  land  and  houses 
111  London,  even  as  occupiers  only,  to 
c  llcte  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

*  ^  c°mes  into  operation  on  January  1 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
e  London  County  Council  up  to  the 
Posing  of  this  Act  has,  except  in  special 
l/es  UQder  the  Metropolis  Management 
'  'L 1878,  and  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
C  ’  1^1)  exercised  a  very  limited  control 
ex'st»ng  buildings  (as  distinguished 
new  buildings  erected  since  January  ] , 

'  to  London.  Now,  for  the  first 
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time,  Parliament  lias  sanctioned  inter¬ 
ference  with  existing  buildings,  and  has 
conferred,  upon  the  London  County 
Council  powers  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  maintenance  of  proper  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from  buildings, 
both  new  and  old,  in  the  administrative 
County  of  London.  The  necessity  for 
legislation  in  this  respect  was  clearly 
realised  both  by  the  authorities  and  the 
public  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  Victoria- 
street  fire,  where  ten  lives  were  lost  in 
broad  daylight  on  June  9,  1902.  We  are 
not,  however,  at  the  moment  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  various  Bills 
which  have  been  promoted,  withdrawn, 
amended,  re-introduced, partially  dropped, 
and,  as  to  a  small  part,  finally  added  to 
the  Statute  Book  after  very  consider¬ 
able  emendation  and  amendment.  Our 
object,  rather,  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act  itself. 

Provisions  in  Relation  to  Existing 
Buildings. 

It  will,  perhaps,  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  existing 
buildings  if  we  point  out  what  existing 
buildings  are  not  affected  under  the  Act. 

There  are  five  classes  or  groups  of  build¬ 
ings  the  owners  of  which  are  exempt 
from  any  obligation  whatsoever  under 
the  Act,  viz.  : — 

A.  Any  existing  dwelling-house  occu¬ 
pied  as  such  by  not  more  than  two 
families*  (except  in  the  case  when  such 

*  In  those  cases  where  the  dwelling-house  is  a  "high 
building,”  or  what  has  been  called  a  twenty- nersou 
building,  "one  family”  is  tho  limit  laid  down  instead 
of  “two  families”  for  tho  purpose  of  exemption. 
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dwelling-house  is  used  as  a  shop  and  has 
any  part  projecting  7  ft.  or  more  beyond 
the  main  front,  see  below). 

B.  Every*' existing  building  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  ft.  in  height  and  of  two  stories 
or  less  above  the  ground  story  (except 
where  the  building  is  used  as  a  shop  and 
has  any  part  projecting  7  ft.  or  more 
beyond  the  main  front,  see  below). 

C.  Any  building,  the  whole  of  which  is 
a  factory  or  workshop  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sect.  14  of  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shop  Act,  1901. 

I).  Any  part,  of  a  building  used  as  a 
factory  or  workshop  which  has  since 
August  11,  1902,  been  provided  in  thal 
part  with  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  in  accordance  with  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901. 

E.  Any  common  lodging-house  within 
the  meaning  of  any  Statute  for  the  time 
being  in  force  relating  to  common 
lodging-houses  within  London. 

Except  in  special  cases  exempted  under 
the  Act,  see  sects.  28-42  (inclusive), 
there  are  only  the  above-named  five 
classes  of  existing  buildings  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the.  Act. 

Of.  the.  existing  buildings  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  as  regards 
some  of  these  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
come  into  force .  on  January  1,  1906, 
whilst  as  regards  others  the  operation- of 
the  Act  is  postponed  till  January  1, 
1907. 


*  In  those  cases  where  the  building  (even  though  it 
be  not  more  than  30  ft.  high  and  of  two  sto.ies  only)  is 
a  twenty-person  building,  in  order  to  be  exempt  it,  would 
have  to  be  "a  dwelling-house  occupied  as  such  by  not 
more  than  one  family.” 
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Existing  Buildings  Affected  on  January  1, 
1900. 

Subject  to  the  afore-mentioned  excep¬ 
tions,  this  group  consists  of  four  classes, 
viz.  :  — 

I.  Every  existing  building  having  more 
than  two  stories  above  the  ground 
story. 

IL  Every  existing  building  exceeding 
30  ft.  in  height. 

III.  Projecting  shops  where  projection 
exceeds  7  ft.  (except  what  are  called 
lock-up  shops,  i.e.,  a  shop  not  forming 
part  of  a  building  in  which  persons  are 
employed  or  sleep). 

IV.  Living  rooms  over  premises  used 
for  storage  of  inflammable  liquid. 

The  above  four  classes  will  be  more  or 
less  affected  on  January  1,  1906,  but  the 
requirements  in  regard  to  I.  and  II. 
will  probably  be  found  less  costly  than 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  III.  and  IV . 

The  requirements  with  regard  to 
I.  and  II.*  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
follows,  viz. — Either  (a)  an  accessible 
dormer*  **r  door*  opening  on  to  the  roof, 

'  or  ( b )  a  trap-door,*  hinged  and  counter- 
weighted,  covered  with  copper  or  zinc, 

,  and  also  a  fixed  or  hinged  step-ladder 
leading  to  the  roof,  or  (c)  other  proper 
means  of  access  to  the  roof,  and,  where 
practicable  and  necessary,  a  parapet  or 
guard-rail.  •  The  likeness  between  the 
requisitions  of! this  sect.  12  of  the  new 
Act  and  sub-sect.  2  (now  repealed)  of 
sect.  61  of  the  Act  of  1894  is  notice¬ 
able,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  repealed  sub-section  of  the  Act  of 
1894  provided  proper  means  of  access 
to  the  roof  of  dwelling-houses  or  factories 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  height  and  having  a 
parapet,  so  that  by  leaving  out  the 
parapet  the  requisition  to  provide  access 
to  the  roof  was  avoidable.  Under  the 
new  Act,  however,  access  to  the  roof  is, 
in  certain  cases,  compulsory,  and  where 
necessary  to  prevent  persons  slipping  off 
the  roof  a  sufficient  parapet  or  guard¬ 
rail  is  also  exacted  ;  obviously,  as  was 
wittily  remarked  by  one  of  the  counsel 
who  appeared  for  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  “  it  would  be  no  use  inviting  people 
out  on  the  roof  unless  there  be  a  parapet 
to  meet  them,  for  they  would  only  be 
going  out  of  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan.” 

With  regard  to  shops  projecting  7  ft. 
or  more  the  requirement  is— A  roof 
over  the  projecting  portion  of  the  shop, 
which  roof  shall  be  “  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  materials  not  less  than  5  in. 
thick.”  This  is  in  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  means  of  access  (a),  ( h ) 
or  (c)  to  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

The  second  sub-section  of  sect.  10 
makes  it  lawful  to  have  a  lantern  light 
or  ventilating  cowl  in  cr  upon  the  fire- 
resisting  roof,  provided  certain  rules  as 
to  position  and  construction  of  such  light 
or  ventilator  be  observed. 

As  regards  requirements  I.,  II. ,  and 
III.,  there  is  a  power  given  to  tlie  London 
County  Council,  or  (in  the  event  of  an 
appeal)  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal, 
to  sanction  entire  or  partial  exemption 
“in  any  case  where  it  is  reasonable  so 
to  do.” 

IV.  In  the  case  of  premises  where  in¬ 
flammable  liquid  is  kept  for  sale  or  trade 

*  Position  of  dormer,  door,  or  trap-door  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  District  Surveyor,  and  the  fastenings 
are  to  be  such  as  will  ensure  ready  access  to  the  roof 
from  inside  the  building.  _ ,  _ 


purposes  so  as  to  be  liable  to  cause 
fire  or  explosion  two  requirements  are 
necessary  for  living  rooms  or  work  rooms 
over  or  communicating  with  such  pre¬ 
mises  : — 

(1.)  Adequate  safeguards  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  spread  of  fire.  (2.)  Means  of  ready 
escape  from  room  in  case  of  fire. 

The  above  four  classes  of  existing 
buildings  will  be  affected  011  and  after 
January  1  next.  There  remain  now 
two  classes  of  existing  buildings  in  regard 
to  which  the  operation  of  the  Act  will 
be  deferred  until  January  1,  1907. 

Existing  Buildings  A  ffected  on  January  1, 
1907. 

These  are  the  following 

V.  Existing  high  buildings— i.e.,  a 
building  which  has  any  story  whose 
floor  surface  is  more  than  50  ft.  above 
the  footway. 

VI.  Existing  twenty-person  buildings 

— i.e.,  a  “building  in  which  sleeping 
accommodation  is  provided  for  more 
than  twenty  persons  or  which  is  occupied 
by  more  than  twenty  persons,  or  in 
which  more  than  twenty  persons  are 
employed.”  ,  . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  existing 
dwelling-house  occupied  as  such  by  not 
more  than  one  family  is  excepted  from 
the  classes  V.  and  VI. 

In.  regard  to  these  classes  V.  and  VI., 
powers  are  given  to  the  London  County 
Council  to  require  the  owner  to  provide 
such  means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case 
of  lire  “  as  can  be  reasonably  required 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

When  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
this  clause,  it  being  contended,  among 
other  things,  by  the  opposers  that  the 
powers  given  to  the  London  County 
Council  were  too  wide  ;  the  promoters, 
on  the  other  hand,  submitted  that  the 
London  County  Council  had  exercised 
their  similar  powers,  with  regard  to 
existing  factories  and  workshops,  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  In  the  result 
Parliament  has  determined  that  the 
owner  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  in  case  he  is  advised 
that  the  requisitions  of  the  Council  are 
unreasonable  or  excessive.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  even  though  no  structural 
alteration  be  made  in  a  building,  certain 
changes  of  user  ( e.g .  the  termination  of  an 
occupancy  of  a  building  by,  say,  nineteen 
persons,  and  the  new  occupancy  of  the 
building  by,  say,  twenty-one  persons)  are 
deemed  to  be  a  conversion  of  a  building, 
and  notice  of  such  conversion  must  be 
given  by  the  “  owner  or  occupier  ” 
to  the  District  Surveyor. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Parliament  that 
the  want  of  a  definition  of  “  one  family  ” 
may  lead  to  dispute  and  litigation.  The 
promoters  for  their  part  did  not  appear 
to  regard  the  definition  as  necessary, 
for,  they  submitted,  there  was  no 
definition  in  the  Act  of  1894  of 
“  two  families,”  and  yet  sect.  69 
of  that  Act  has  worked  smoothly.  It 
does  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the 
question  promulgated,  by  one  of  the 
counsel  appearing  for  petitioners  against 
the  Bill  seems  to  require  an  answer  : 
“  Are  two  bachelor  friends  living  together 
to  be  deemed  to  be  more  than  one 
family  ?  ” 
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with  regard  (0  yew 
mi  -ou  ddings, 

J lie  Changes  in  regard  to  new  build™, 
come  mto  operation  on  Jam, a, v  5 
a  ld  ^tiough  oi course, these  matter" 
oi  very  groat  importance  to  mVllm 
wlio  have  ultimately  to  pav-eitlJ,  f 
themselves  or  their  temmts-for  thj 
improvements  which  are  introduced  i] 
their  buildings,  yct  the  persons 
immediately  concerned  arc  . 
and  surveyors,  who  are  called 
advise  owners,  and  we  shall,  ther eil 
m  what  follows  address  ourselves 
particularly  to  those  professional  J 
who  may  not  as  yet  have  made  them 
selves  acquainted  with  the  new  Act.  J 
It  will  he  remembered  that  by  sect  A 
of  the  London  Building  Act,'  1891,  it 
was  enacted  that  “  every  new  building 
exceeding  60  ft.  in  height  shall  be  provided 
on  the  stories,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
floor  whereof  is  above  60  ft.  from  the 
street  level,  with  such  means  of  escape  in 
the  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  dwelling 
or  employed  therein  as  can  be  reasonably 
required  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  no  such  stories  of  such  building 
shall  be  occupied  until  the  Council  shall 
have  issued  a  certificate  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  have  been  complied 
with  in  relation  thereto.” 


Now  this  sect.  63  of  the  Act  of  1894 
has  been  repealed,  and  it  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  re-enacted  (with  important  addi¬ 
tions  as  to  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal)  in  sect.  9  of  the  new  Act.  but 
with  “  50  ft.”  substituted  for  the  “  60  ft.” 
in  the  old  Act.  The  reason  for  this 
lowering  of  the  height  was  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a 
formula  by  Captain  Hamilton,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  who, 
when  under  examination  in  regard  to 
life-saving  work  by  the  use  of  fire-escape 
ladders,  said,  “  It  lias  been  found  that 
you  can  save  life  at  40  ft.  perpendicular 
height  slowly  ;  at  50  ft.  you  can  save 
it  with  great  difficulty ;  above  that  height 
it  becomes  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope— you 
may  succeed  or  you  may  not  in  saving 
one  life.” 

The  practical  effect  of  the  change  of 
law  is  that  when  designing  high  buildings 
ail  architect  is  hound  to  contrive  “  proper 
and  sufficient  means  of  escape  from 
those  upper  stories  where  life  can  only 
be  saved  by  fire-escape  ladders  “with 
great  difficulty.”  . ,  ,  .... 

But  it  is  not  only  new  high  buiwuigs 

but  also  new  twenty-person  braidings 

which  come  under  the  provisions  ot 
sect.  9  of  the  new  Act.  I^f 
remembered  that  by  sect.  0 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act.  <  • 
it  was 1  enacted  that  factories 
workshops  in  which  more  t  an  0  . 
r,er sons  arc  employed  must  Pf" 
“with  such  means  of  escape  m 


of  fire  for  the  persons  employ"1 


as  can  reasonably  be  required  unto 
circumstances  of  each  case.  1  ■ 
the  London  Building  Acts  Am**# 
Act,  1905,  forty-person  MwL 
left  to  be  dealt  with  ™der  the 
and  Workshop  Act,  901,  hot  » g 

visions  of  sect.  H  of  the  A 

are  extended  (with  moi4  Ming  1 
appeal)  to  every  » „ 

which  sleeping  ac“®“  ty  person 
fnr  more  than  twenty  [■ 


vided  for  more  than 
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g  which  is  occupied  or  constructed 
c adapted  to  be  occupied  by  more  tlian 
Lty  persons,  or  in  which  more  than 
jrentv  persons  are  employed,  or  which 
j constructed  or  adapted  for  the  employ- 
jent  therein  of  more  than  twenty 
”  [See  sect.  7  of  the  new 

kt]  .  .  . 

The  only  new  building  which,  being 
to  a  high  building  or  a  twenty -person 
jildiug,  is  excepted  from  sect.  7  of 
fc  new  Act  is  “  a  dwelling-house  occu- 
|ied  as  such  by  not  more  than  one 
imily.” 

will  thus  be  evident  to  our  readers 
it  the  practical  effect  of  sect.  7  of  the 
w  Act  is  to  require  proper  and  sufficient 
wans  of  escape  to  be  provided  not  only 
torn  stories  60  ft.  above  pavement  and 
forty-person  factories,  but  also 
stories  50  ft;  above  pavement, 
factories  employing  between  twenty 
ml  forty  persons,  and  from  every  other 
w  twenty -person  building. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  new 
tjjli  buildings  and  new  twenty -person 
lildings  which  will  be  most  affected 
)' the  new  Act.  New  projecting  shops 
However,  affected  in  the  same  way 
i existing  projecting  shops  {vide  supra), 
ftt  every  new  building,  if  having 
•re  than  two  stories  above  the  ground 
ry,  or  if  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height, 
ist be  provided,  “unless  and  except  so 
as  the  Council  otherwise  allow,” 
h  the  means  of  access  to  roof  which 
1  indicated  above.  See  I.  and  II. 
p)  of  existing  buildings: 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
fl'irs  if  we  point  out  that  the  definition 
"owner  ”  in  the  case  of  a  forty -person 
Jorv  coming  under  the  Factory  and 
orkshop  Act,  1901,  differs  from  the 
dilution  given  in  the  new  Act,  and  that 
“  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
rfer  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
which  followed  the  Public  Health 
1 1875,  “  rack-rent  ”  is  defined  as 
^thirds  of  the  full  net  annual  value, 
Pereas  in  the  new  Act  the  word  “  net  ” 
omitted  from,  the  definition  of  rack¬ 
'd-  a  distinction  which  may  mean  a 
osiderable  difference  to  those  lessees 
P°u  whom  the  obligations  of  “  owner  ” 
|f  nct  been  transferred  by  deed,  as 
bow  frequently  done.  For  example, 
p, January  1,  1907,  the  case  may 
’eivably  arise  where  “the  owner  ” 
r  wb°m  is  the  obligation  to  provide 
3118  escape  would  be  a  different 
to  according  as  the  factory  in  question 
Jpyed  forty-one  persons  or  thirty- 
persons  * 


'Munitions  of  rack-rent 
ft, Illd  Workshop 

“ft,*1  *““> 

means  rent 
►dsMth1  l«8s  than  two- 
Mr  lull  net  annual 

;  and  the  full 
>.t  ua  \aluf  !liea'^  the 
S  ‘*^h  the  property 

5  pm*  b-  «■ 

/rom  year  to 
a"  usual 
Di  jL,  «  a«<l  taxes 

commutation 

,llf  “y>,  and 
»  thwfrom  the 

'4Laverae°  cost  of 

•^^msurance-  ailfl 
any) 

«*t  to  ,  O0,m.amtain  the 
t0 


under : — 

London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Act,  1905, 
and  Public  Health  (Loudon) 
Act,  1891. 

“  Rack-rent”  means  rent 
which  is  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  annual 
value  .  .  .  and  t  he  full 
aunual  value  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  annual 
rent  which  a  tenant  might 
reasonably  be  expected, 
taking  one  year  with 
another,  to  pay  for  the 
premises  if  the  tenant 
undertook  to  pay  all  usual 
tenant’s  rates  and  taxes 
and  tithe  commutation 
rent-charge  (if  any),  and  if 
the  landlord  undertook  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  and  insurance,  and 
the  other  expenses  (if  any) 
necessary  to  maintain  the 
premises  in  a  state  to 
command  such  rent, 


Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  whole 
of  the  second  schedule  relating  to  fire- 
resisting  materials  in  the  Act  of  1894  is 
repealed,  whilst  the  first  schedule  of  the 
new  Act  contains  an  amended  and 
extended  list  of  materials  which  are  to  be 
■“  deemed  to  be  fire-resisting  materials.” 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  put  our 
readers  generally  in  possession  of  the 
main  features  of  the  newIAct;  There  is, 
however,  one  point  to  which  we  have  on 
previous  occasions  drawn  attention,  viz., 
that  we  consider  the  owners,  their 
advisers  and  the  public  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  retention  under  the 
new  Act  of  that  Tribunal  of  Appeal  which, 
established  under  the  Act  of  1894,  has 
proved  itself  during  the  last  ten  years 
a  well-constituted,  impartial,  and 
judicial  tribunal,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  when  they  have  had  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  will  see  that,  to  say  the  least, 
a  tactical  error  was  committed  in  making 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  thinly- 
veiled  attack  on  that  tribunal,  which 
now  has  been  endowed  by  Parliament 
with  the  important  function  of  seeing 
that  the  London  Building  Acts,  1894  to 
1905  are  truly  and  impartially  adminis¬ 
tered. 

- — - 

NOTES. 

General  satisfaction  will 
British  Canals,  be  felt  that  the  important 

subject  of  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  lias  been  brought  for  discussion 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
by  the  paper  read  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  J.  A; 
Saner.  The  most  practical  suggestion 
in  this  paper  was  that  direct  water  com¬ 
munication,  available  for  barges  up  to 
250  tons  capacity,  should  be  established 
between  five  points  in  the  approxi¬ 
mately  rectangular  figure  of  which  the 
corners  are  represented  by  London, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  These 
ports  are  four  of  the  points,  and  the  fifth 
is  Birmingham,  the  centre  of  the  figure. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  connect 
London  and  Hull  in  the  east,  or  Liverpool 
and  Bristol  in  the  west,  as  the  sea  in 
each  case  is  the  cheapest  possible  water¬ 
way:  Hence  the  proposal  of  the  author 
for  diagonal  lines  passing  through 
Birmingham,  and  horizontal  lines  con¬ 
necting  London  with  Bristol,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  with  Hull.  Communication  of  a 
kind  already  exists  on  each  route,  some 
portions  of  the  rivers  and  canals  per¬ 
mitting  navigation  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  the  remaining  sections 
require  considerable  expenditure  in  re¬ 
modelling  works.  The  main  project  put 
forward  by  the  author  is  of  a  generally 
practicable  nature,  and  if  carried  out  it 
would  constitute  a  useful  instalment  of 
reform.  But  the  scheme  is  not  free  from 
difficulties,  the  chief  of  these  being  the 
questions  of  finance  and  of  the  increased 
water  supply  required  for  the  greatly 
enlarged  locks  proposed:  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  second  difficulty 
— which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  hilly 
route  between  London  and  Birmingham— 
could  be  largely  reduced  by  the  use 
of  hydraulic  canal  lifts,  and  possibly 
also  by  pumps  for  returning  water  dis¬ 
charged  from  locks  to  the  upper  level. 
When  complete,  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  will  certainly  afford  valuable 


technical  matter  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  working  for  the  restoration 
of  our  neglected  inland  waterways; 


A  useful  study  of  the 
Pollution,  typhoid  fever  epidemics  at 

Lincoln,  Maidstone,  and 
Worthing  is  contained  in  the  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Childs  before  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  : 
The  water  supply  to  each  of  these  towns 
represents  a  type  of  supply  constantly 
liable  to  pollution,  and  occasionally 
to  infection  with  typhoid  fever  germs; 
From  the  evidence  available,  the  author 
draws  the  conclusion  that  any  com¬ 
munity  may  use  with  impunity  a  grossly 
and  constantly  polluted  water  supply 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  until  by 
some  combination  of  circumstances 
specific  germs  are  introduced  under 
conditions  favourable  for  the  infection 
of  consumers.  We  must  point  out, 
however,  that  at  Lincoln  the  water  was 
naturally  bad  apart  from  typhoid  infec¬ 
tion,  whereas  in  Maidstone  and  Worthing 
it  was  normally  of  good  quality.  Dr. 
Childs  makes  several  proposals  providing 
for  the  more  adequate  examination  of 
public  water  supplies  and  for  inquiry 
into  outbreaks  of  water-borne  disease. 
However  excellent  suggestions  of  the 
kind  may  be,  their  adoption  could  be  of 
little  use  under  present  conditions.  The 
history  of  the  Lincoln  outbreak  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  detect 
dangerous  features  in  a  given  supply. 
There  must  be  power  to  compel  the  water 
authority  to  take  notice  of  the  warning 
given:  To  safeguard  the  general  water 
supplies  of  the  country  it  is  necessary 
that  plenary  powers  should  be  vested 
in  bodies  dealing  with  far  greater 
areas  than  those  of  existing  sanitary 
authorities: _ _ 

The  most  useful  and  prac- 
Rurai  Housing.  tical  speech  made  in  the 

discussion  on  the  Rural 
Housing  question  at  the  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Tuesday,  was  that  of  Miss 
Cochrane,  since  it  gave  definite  informa¬ 
tion,  obtained  at  first-hand,  as  to  what 
some  of  the  rural  population  do  or  do  not 
want.  Miss  Cochrane  had  been  inter¬ 
viewing  a  large  number  of  the  wives 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  several  coun¬ 
ties.  One  thing  we  have  learned  as  the 
result  is  that  they  very  much  like  to  have 
a  parlour  besides  the  kitchen ;  we, 
among  others,  were  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  superfluous,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages,  at  all  events,  do  not  think 
so:  They  want  three  bedrooms  (in 
which  they  are  quite  right),  and  they  want 
a  good-sized  larder,  the  larder  being 
put  apparently  to  a  rather  general  use 
for  storage:  They  do  not,  it  appears, 
want  a  fixed  bath  ;  some  were  even  con¬ 
temptuous  on  the  subject,  thinking  it  a 
reflection  on  them,  and  affirming  that 
they  could  keep  their  children  clean 
without  that  fixture;  This  is,  of  course, 
partly  want  of  habit ;  but  it  must  also  be 
said  that  as  long  as  dwellers  in  rural 
districts  are  obliged,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  go  a  considerable  distance  for 
every  pail  of  water  they  want  (often 
obtaining  it  then  from  a  polluted  source), 
the  large  fixed  bath  is  rather  a  mockery, 
for  it  could  not  be  filled;  Some  of  these 
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arrangements  in  the  Garden  City  houses 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  would  be  water  laid  on. 
There  are  many  rural  districts  where 
this  is,  as  yet,  merely  a  Utopian  dream. 

Some  practical  points  dis- 
tinctly  worth  attention  were 
brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  fire  inquest  held  last  week  by 
Ur.  Waldo,  the  City  Coroner.  The 
fire,  which  took  place  at  49,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  was  evidently  due  to  the 
short-circuiting  of  electric  current  con¬ 
veyed  by  imperfectly  protected  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  basement,  where  wood 
and  inflammable  rubbish  were  littered. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  lift  casing 
Avas  of  wood,  and  timber  had  been 
employed  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the 
construction  of  office  and  other  par¬ 
titions  throughout  the  building.  In  spite 
of  previous  warnings,  property  owners 
continue  to  permit  the  enclosure  of 
electric  light  cables  and  wires  in  wood 
casing,  presenting  no  obstacle  to  the 
access- 'of  damp,  which  sooner  or  later 
causes  a  short-circuit,  Avith  the  result 
that  the  conductors  are  fused,  and  com¬ 
bustible  materials  in  their  vicinity  are 
set  on  fire.  The  recommendation  of 
the  jury  “  that  all  electrical  wires 
throughout  the  building  should  be  encased 
in  metallic  tubing  ”  is  right,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  tubing  and 
joints  should  be  perfectly  watertight 
and  insulated  against  external  heat, 
conditions  that  are  not  secured  by  com¬ 
mon  types  of  tubular  conduit.  We 
fully  agree  Avith  the  remarks  made  by 
Colonel  Fox'  that  the  lift  ought  not  to 
have  been  lined  with  wood,  and  that 
there  was  far  too  much  of  that  material 
about  the  building.  One  other  feature 
deserving  the  most  severe  criticism 
is  the  inadequate  means  of  escape 
pro  Added  for  inmates  in  case  of  fire. 


Telegraphy 

and 

Telephony. 


Mr.  J.  Gavey,  the  Engineer 
to  the  Post  Office,  gave  the 
presidential  address  to  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last 
Aveek.  Choosing  as  his  subject  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  his  address  appealed  more 
to  telegraph  engineers,  by  whom  the 
Institution  Avas  originally  founded,  than 
to  the  modern  electricians  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  lighting  and  traction. 
We  were  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  Post 
Office  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  recently  in 
the  development  of  electrical  theory, 
and  that  they  are  carrying  out  elaborate 
experiments  to  see  hoAV  far  these  develop¬ 
ments  can  be  utilised  in  practice.  A 
formula  has  been  found  for  the  limiting 
distance  to  which  speech  can  be  carried 
by  overhead  Avires  of  given  capacity,  and 
thus  telegraph  engineers  can  Avork  with 
confidence,  knowing  that  they  have  only 
to  contend  with  faulty  workmanship,  and 
not  Avith  faulty  theory.  By  placing 
inductance  coils  in  telephone  cables  it 
has  been  found  that  the  speaking  range 
has  been  very  considerably  increased: 
in  one  case  the  speaking  range  was 
increased  from  61  to  176  miles.  This 
method,  proposed  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Heaviside,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  commercial  value  of  advanced 
mathematical  theory.  Considerable  im¬ 


provements  have  also  been  made  in 
work  Avith  underground  cables.  With 
Wheatstone  apparatus  a  speed  of  200 
words  a  minute  can  be  attained  between 
London  and  GlasgOAV,  the  lines  being 
connected  at  Preston  by  a  repeater. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  London  to  Glasgow 
underground  telegraph  line  will  be  opened 
early  next  year.  We  were  surprised 
to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  many  types  of  printing, 
Avriting,  and  drawing  telegraphs,  the 
Morse  code  and  the  Morse  apparatus  are 
still  practically  universally  used.  The 
Post  Office  is  at  present  considering  the 
relative  merits  of  two  different  types  of 
automatic  apparatus.  In  one  a  per¬ 
forated  strip  of  paper  is  used  for  trans¬ 
mission,  and  at  the  receiving  office  a 
similar  strip  is  perforated  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  original.  When  placed 
in  a  type-printer  the  message  is  printed 
in  ordinary  letters.  In  the  other  method 
the  message  is  printed  directly  at  the 
receiving  office. 


The  Diliuth  0UR  readers  are  already 
•  Transporter  familiar  with  the  type  of 

Bri  ge‘  transporter  bridge  as  erected 
at  Runcorn  and  NeAvport  in  Great 
Britain  and  across  various  estuaries 
on  the  Continent.  A  distinctly  novel 
form  of  design  is  embodied  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  completed  this  year  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  street  traffic  across  the 
ship  canal  between  the  City  of  Diliuth 
and  Minnesota  Point,  the  latter  being  a 
natural  breakwater  separating  Diliuth 
harbour  from  Lake  Superior.  As  long 
ago  as  1889  suggestions  were  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  similar  to 
that  built  at  Rouen  by  M.  Arnodin.  It 
was  proposed  later  by  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner 
that  a  girder  instead  of  a  suspension  span, 
and  a  stiffly-suspended  car  in  place  of  one 
hung  by  cables,  Avould  be  more  economical 
as  well  as  more  satisfactory.  Judging  by 
the  description  and  drawings  given  by 
Mr.  Turner  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
we  think  the  two  contentions  are  fairly 
substantiated  so  far  as  this  particular 
example  is  concerned.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  span  is 
only  393  ft.  9  in.  from  end  to  end,' and 
that  a  similar  design  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  a  bridge  such  as  that  across 
the  Mersey..  The  details  in  the  paper 
mentioned  are  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  method 
of  bringing  the  travelling  carriage  to  a 
standstill  in  the  dock  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  _ 

Concrete  NOTWITHSTANDING  tile  USe- 

Buiidings  in  fulness  of  destructor  clinker 

Liverpool.  ag  a]Q  aggrega^e  jn  concrete 

making,  municipal  authorities  often  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this 
product  in  a  remunerative  manner. 
Liverpool  is  a  case  in  point,  for  in  that 
city,  out  of  some  50,000  tons  of  clinker 
produced  annually,  about  15,000  tons 
have  to  be  deposited  in  the  sea  at  the 
cost  of  the  ratepayers.  With  the  laud¬ 
able  object  of  reducing  this  waste  both 
of  money  and  of  good  material,  the  city 
engineer  has  applied  destructor  clinker 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  founda¬ 
tions  and  paving  blocks,  and  more 
recently  in  building  workmen’s  dwellings 
of  clinker  concrete  with  a  small  propor- 


comes  Stans,  parapet  walls,  and 
tops  of  concrete  special  mo,  ? 
the  required  form.  All  the  slabs  bta 
and  other  moulded  parts  were  Bade, 
the  corporation  workshops  and TJ 
to  the  site  ready  for  erection,  0p2 
for  doors,  wmdows.  and  fin^99 
moulded  m  the  slabs,  mortises  I 
tenons  being  formed  on  the  edees  « 
that  the  parts  of  the  building  could  1 
securely  jonuted  with  cement  mod. 
Although  the  system  of  construe™ 
is  certainly  novel,  it  has  object™ 

The  weight  of  the  slabs,  rangin'  ‘ 

li  tons  each,  necessitates  bean  tact; 
for  handling,  and  the  completed  structui 
cannot  be  anything  like  so  firmly  ton 
nected  as  monolithic  concrete  work 
to  say  nothing  of  concrete-steel  con 
struction.  Further,  unless  a  replaj 
demand  can  he  established  for  slabs  anc 
blocks  of  given  dimensions  the  cost  o: 
moulds  must  be  excessively  high. 


The  Midland  appeal  has  just  beer 
made  by  the  officers  of  this 
Association  for  funds  tc 
help  it  to  carry  on  its  work.  Its  labours 
are  undoubtedly  beneficial.  Its  object 
is  to  cover  the  bare  and  hideous  pit 
mounds  with  trees.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  one  of  these  disused  banks  must 
admit  it  is  about  as  ugly  and  depressing 
an  object  as  can  be  imagined.  But,  as 
there  are  certainly  30,000  acres  of  waste 
area,  it  is  obvious. that,  if  this  quantity, 
or  the  14,000  acres  which  the  Association 
estimate  can  profitably  be  covered  with 
trees,  is  planted,  a  considerable  supply  of 
timber  will  in  course  of  time  be  grown. 
Such  timber  must  necessarily  vary  in 
quality ;  but,  though  the  utilitarian  object 
of  the  Association  must  not  be  overlooked, 
its  first  claim  on  public  support  is  that 
it  will  restore  a  large  area  of  English 
country  to  something  of  the  agreeable 
character  which  it  once  possessed. 


In  our  “Note”  of  June  3 
SiS.r  last,  relative  to  tk  thiea- 

tened  portions  of  Winchester 

diedral,  \ve  pointed  out  that  until 
:  completion  of  borings  then  in  pre¬ 
ss  it  would  he  impossible,  to  decide 
m  a  scheme  for  insuring  the  complete 
ety  of  the  structure.  The  object  of 
t  borings  was  to  obtain  definite  infer- 
tion  as  to  the  stratum  of  gravel,  16  ft. 
ow  the  surface,  underlying  the  bed 
loamy  soil  insufficiently  supporting 
i  foundations  some  10  ft.  below  the 
■face.  This  bed  of  soft  material  k 
•manently  washed  by  water,  wmer 
5S  some  feet  above  it  in  wet  seasons 
Dm  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Dear 
X  Chapter  by  Mr.  J,  B.  Colson,  Mr 
G.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  fenos  » 
appears  that  the  grave 
sable  of  supporting  the  m*rp™n 
rks  that  are  necessary.  The  ‘utk° 
s  are  to  be  congratulated  ® 
ding,  which  limits  the  depth 
derpinning  to  about  6  ft.  !| 
t  erv  south  wall,  where  the  most  seng 
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securely  shored,  and  Mr.  Jackson  recom¬ 
mends  that  after  it  lias  been  consolidated 
by  grouting  and  bonding,  tbe  work  of 
underpinning  should  be  taken  in  band. 
The  east  wall  of  tbe  south  transept,  where 
sufficiently  alarming  subsidence  is  evi¬ 
dent,  also  requires  underpinning,  and 
so  does  the  central  column  of  the  crypt 
vaulting  which  is  stated  to  be  in  a  critical 
condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
danger  in  these  parts  of  the  building 
is  of  such  urgent  character  as  to  demand 
immediate  attention,  after  which  some 
less  alarming  but  sufficiently  serious 
ilapidations  will  have  to  be  made  good. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  a 
«Key’ local  committee  to  celebrate 

at  Whitsuntide,  1907,  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
'of  Romsey  Abbey,  and  to  organise  some 
ihistorical  pageants  and  tableaux  after 
like  manner  of  the  recent  celebration  at 
Sherborne.  The  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Abbey  Church,  dedicated  to  SS. 
Mary  and  Elfleda,  does  not  seem  as  yet 
10 be  precisely  ascertained.  The  generally 
received  account  is  that  King  Edward 
tkeElder  (901-925)  established  there  some 
Benedictine  nuns  with  his  daughter 
Elfleda  as  first  abbess,  and  that  in  967 
King  Edgar  augmented  the  foundation. 
All  of  tbe  ear  her  abbesses  were  of  royal 
lineage,  and  to  the  nuns  was  entrusted 
[flie  education  of  many  princesses,  one  of 
them  being  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm 
E,  of  Scotland,  and  wife  of  Henry  I. 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  abbey 
buildings,  but  of  tbe  Saxon  church, 
fhich  the  Danes  plundered,  no  vestiges 
remain  above  ground  in  situ.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Norman  church  is  attributed 
to  King  Stephen’s  daughter  Mary, 
Countess  of  Boulogne  and  Mortaigne, 
*ho  went  to  Romsey,  as  abbess,  from 
8t.  Leonard’s,  near  Stratford,  London, 
like  married  Matthew,  son  of  Theodore, 
Count  of  Flanders,  but  the  Pope  corn¬ 
ed  her  to  return  to  Romsey.  The 
benefactors  to  the  abbey  were  numerous. 
|At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  revenues 
fore  valued  at  528/.  18s.  10£d.  per 
pm.  In  35  Hen.  VIII.  the  site 
*as  granted  to  the  townsmen,  and 
™ee  years  afterwards  to  one  Bigot 
John  Bellew.  A  history,  written 
|Mr.  E.  Loftus  Brock,  of  the  cruciform 
tkurch,  which  is  notable  for  the  chapels 
**  the  ends  of  the  choir-aisles,  semi- 
ocular  within  and  square-ended  without, 
Wh  illustrations  and  a  plan  after  draw- 
^hy'Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  and  Mr. 
I1  Mallows,  form  No.  XV.  of  our 
jcnes  “  The  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain,” 

I  °ber  5,  1895.  The  oak  shelter  (1898) 
0  the  carved  crucifix  on  the  west  wall 
I  south  transept  was  designed  by 

!*■  Butterfield. 


birthplace  of  The  owner  of  an  estate  at 
Goldsmith  Smithill,  Co.  Roscommon, 
.  ’  seeks  to  recover  possession 

ue  property  and  to  eject  the  present 
.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case  in 
of  last  week  at  the  Boyle 
-uter  Sessions  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
f 18  believed  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
a  borii  bi  the  house  which  belongs  to 
JPWy.  In  his  “  Life  and  Times 
kv  Goldsmith  ”  <>th  edition,  1875, 
u  horster  avers  the  poet  was  born — 
•  Johnson  sets  forth  in  the  epitaph 


he  wrote  for  the  memorial  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey— at  Pallas  (or  Pallice), 
a  remote  village  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  River  Inny,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
the  property  of  the  Edgeworths  of 
Edgeworthtown  in  that  same  county. 
Forster  also  says  that  a  tradition  that 
the  old  parsonage  house  was  afterwards 
haunted  by  good  fairies  did  not  save 
it  from  being  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Some  may  read  in  the  words  in  loco 
cui  nomen  Pallas  of  the  epitaph  an 
allusion  to  the  tutelary  goddess,  but 
the  context  dissipates  the  conceit,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time 
of  Goldsmith’s  birth  his  father  held  the 
living  of  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney, 
near  Ballymahon. 


Roman  Wall  A  FRAGMENT  oi  the  City 
of  London,  Wall  has  just  been  laid  bare 
ewr>  ree  .  -n  £he  course  0f  excavation 
for  the  building  of  some  new  premises 
in  Jewry-street,  on  the  south  side  of 
Aldgate.  The  piece  of  wall  is  12  ft. 
high  and  about  9  ft.  thick,  and  its  upper 
surface  lies  8  ft.  beneath  the  soil.  At 
that  spot  the  wall  lies  almost  due  north 
and  south  in  its  course  from  the  old 
Postern-row,  at  Tower-hill,  to  the  bend, 
north-westwards,  at  Aldgate.  Between 
those  limits  it  traverses  George-street, 
Tower-hill,  passing  along  the  west  of 
the  Crescent,  America-square,  and  New- 
square,  Minories,  and  continuing  thence 
between  Vine  and  Little  George  streets, 
and  Crutched  Friars  and  Jewry-street. 
Of  the  last-named  thoroughfare  it  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  east  side,  in  part, 
of  the  street. 


Society  of  The  most  interesting  part 
Portrait  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
Painters.  gocjety  0f  Portrait  Painters 
at  the  New  Gallery  is,  in  an 

artistic  sense,  the  collection  of  sculpture 
got  together  in  the  Central  Hall,  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  Bayes,  Bertram  Mackennal,  E. 
Roscoe  Mullins,  and  F.  M.  Taubman. 
A  good  many  of  the  more  important 
works  have  been  exhibited  before,  but 
they  are  such  as  one  is  glad  to  see 
again;  and  the  collection  forms  a  land 
of  representative  illustration  of  the  art 
of  four  very  gifted  sculptors.  Mr. 
Mackennal’s  large  group  of  two  figures 
for  the  Tympanum  of  the  new  Public 
Offices  at  Westminster  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  judge  of  apart  from  the  whole 
composition ;  separately,  and  seen  close 
at  hand  instead  of  in  the  intended  position, 
it  looks  rather  violent  in  action,  but 
may  fall  into  hue  well  enough  in  its  place 
on  the  building.  His  small  marble  relief, 
“  Mother  and  Child  ”  (heads  only), 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  is  a  very  expressive  work. 
Passing  from  the  sculpture  to  the  portraits 
which  form  the  ostensible  object  of 
the  exhibition,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
call  a  great  portrait ;  but  there  are  some 
fine  works,  a  good  many  clever  ones, 
and  some,  like  M.  Besnard’s  “  M.  Frantz 
Jourdain  ”  (43)  and  Mr.  Orpen’s  "Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Man  ”  (59),  which  seem  intended 
to  show  how  far  the  fashionable  cult  of 
the  ugly  and  repulsive  can  be  carried 
into  portrait  painting ;  and  a  portrait 
of  a  woman,  we  cannot  say  a  “  lady,” 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Blanche,  is  a  terrible  example 
of  absolute  vulgarity.  The  portrait  of 
his  mother  by  the  late  A.  Stuart- Wortley 


(18)  is  perhaps  the  most  dignified  work 
in  the  collection.  Various  portraits  of 
men  by  Mr.  John  Bowie,  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  are  good  examples 
of  vigorous,  straightforward  portraiture, 
of  the  kind  which  aims  rather  at  being 
a  likeness  than  a  picture.  M.  Besnard’s 
“  Madame  Nocard  ”  (19)  is  an  example 
of  the  peculiarly  French  style  of  hard, 
glittering  highly-finished  portrait ;  the 
opposite  extreme,  that  of  rough  modelling 
of  the  features  in  which  every  brush- 
mark  is  palpably  visible  as  such",  may  he 
seen  in  Mr.  Orpen’s  heads  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  and  Mr.  W.  O’Brien  (38  and  48), 
representing  only  what  may  be  called 
the  scaffolding  for  a  portrait ;  forcible, 
but  not  attractive.  In  the  North  Room 
Mr.  Spencer  Watson’s  “  Miss  Snowdon  ” 
(58),  Mr.  Collier’s  “  Professor  Vines  ” 
(73),  and  M.  Nicolet’s  “  Egerton  B. 
Coghill,  Esq.”  are  good  pictures.  Perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  work  in  the  galleries, 
in  an  artistic  sense,  is  Mr.  Herman 
Herkomer’s  pastel  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rogers 
(125)  in  the  South  Room  ;  a  portrait 
noticeable  both  for  effective  colour  and 
for  its  fine  and  graceful  lines  of  com¬ 
position. 


Drawings  by  At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
Mr.  Alfred  Gallery  is  a  very  interesting 

collection  of  landscapes  m 
water-colour  by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  notice¬ 
able  especially  for  this,  that  they  do  not 
consist  of  landscape  studies  all  in  one  style 
and  one  class  of  effect,  but  represent  an 
effort  to  treat  each  subject  as  a  special 
problem  to  be  worked  out  in  its  own 
way.  Thus  there  is  far  more  variety  of 
style  than  we  usually  find  in  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  works  of  one  artist.  The 
finest  thing  is  “  The  River  at  Avranches  ” 
(11),  a  scene  with  masses  of  trees  beneath 
a  sky  of  massed  white  clouds ;  a  land¬ 
scape  well  worth  working  out  on  a  large 
scale  as  an  oil  picture.  “  A  Showery 
Day,  Venice  ”  (8)  and  “  Sunset, 

Venice  ”  (22),  with  a  tumultuous  crimson- 
lit  sky  over  it,  are  things  from  entirely 
a  different  world  of  landscape-painting 
from  the  Avranches  scene.  The  one 
numbered  39,  which  had  the  wrong 
title  to  it  in  the  catalogue  (at  least  on 
the  day  of  our  visit),  is  a  forest  scene 
with  a  distant  view,  of  Chateau  Gaillard 
between  the  trees ;  a  fine  example  of 
landscape  composition  in  the  repeating 
lines  of  trees,  clouds,  and  distant  chateau. 
The  small  drawing  called  “  The  Meadow  ” 
(34)  is  one  of  the  same  class,  a  broad 
little  composition  with  a  fire  sky.  “  A 
Festa,  Venice”  (3),  is  different  again 
from  any  we  have  named,  being  essen¬ 
tially  a  foreground  garden  picture  with 
figures,  and  a  misty  sunlit  Venice  in 
the  background.  In  the  smaller  room 
is  a  small  collection  of  the  artist’s 
vigorous  and  effective  etchings. 

The  second  “  spasm  ”  of 
Tbe*‘Parpie  “Purple  Patch,”  which 
a  °  is  otherwise  called  The 
Tufton  St.  Tatler,  appears,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  with  an  artistically  designed 
cover  instead  of  the  shapeless  patch 
which  characterised  the  first  issue.  In 
other  respects  the  second  issue  is  an 
advance  on  its  predecessor ;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever  fun  in  it,  and  the 
imitation  of  Tennyson  in  tbe  lines  on 
testing  a  drain  is  very  good.  But  may 
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we  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
quite  “  good  form  ”  to  write  a  satirical 
description  of  the  work  of  an  architect 
with  an  assumed  name  which  at  once 
points  to  a  personal  application.  Satire 
should  deal  with  types,  not  with  indi¬ 
vidual  names  under  a  transparent 
disguise.  _ 


We  print  on  another  page 
XonN°ofe£teet  a  statement  as  to  a  Bill 
which  is  to  be  promoted 
for  enabling  (or  we  hope  obliging)  the 
police  to  take  more  direct  and  repressive 
methods  of  dealing  with  two  of  the  curses 
of  London  life,  the  newsvendor  ruffian 
'and  the  organ-man.  We  hope  all  our 
.readers  who  can  in  any  way  support  the 
.objects  of  this  Bill  will  do  so.  The  state 
of  things  at  present  in  regard  to  these 
two  nuisances  is  a  disgrace  to  London. 
The  By-law  passed  some  little  time  since 
to  prohibit  the  shouting  of  newspapers 
in  the  streets  is,  as  far  as  its  operation 
is  concerned,  a  mere  farce.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  when  a  by-law 
had  once  been  passed  against  shouting 
papers  down  the  streets,  a  policeman 
could  have  taken  into  custody  any  man 
found  infringing  it.  Nothing  of  the  sort ; 
the  police  either  have  no  power  or  will 
not  exercise  it — indeed,  they  seem 
generally  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  offenders  ; 
the  householder  whose  Sunday  evening 
is  made  hideous  by  the  cries  of  these 
ruffians  can  get  no  redress  except  by 
following  the  man  till  he  finds  a  police¬ 
man,  going  to  the  police  office  to  charge 
him,  and  attending  at  court  the  next  day 
to  give  evidence,  with  the  probable  result 
of  the  man  being  merely  discharged  with 
a  “  caution.”  As  to  the  barrel-organs, 
they  are  a  barbarism  which  is  allowed 
in  no  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  ought 
to  have  been  peremptorily  put  a  stop 
to  long  ago ;  and  their  existence  is 
actually  supported  by  Philistines  who 
regard  them — save  the  mark  as 
“  music.” 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  have  commenced  the 
resent  session  by  sitting  to  hear  some  thirty 
ppeals  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Lets.  The  list  contains  about  the  same 
umber  of  these  appeals  as  in  May,  when 
he  court  last  sat  to  determine  such  cases. 
?he  case  of  Rogers  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Cardin 
the  Builder,  November  4)  well  illustrates 
he  difficulty  in  determining  the  area  of 
mployment,  especially  in  connexion  with 
engineering  works,”  a  difficulty  which  will 
lisappear  when  the  amending  Act  is  passed, 
yhich  would  carry  out  the  recommendation 
f  the  Departmental  Committee  that  the  Act 
hould  apply  as  long  as  any  workman  is 
mgaged  on  the  duties  he  is  employed  to 
lerform.  In  the  case  in  question  a  workman 
vas  employed  by  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff 
o  repair  the  overhead  wires  of  the  electric 
ramway  system.  To  do  this  he  was  using 
h  trolley  called  a  “tower  waggon,”  and  he 
iad  completed  the  repair  at  a  certain  point 
rad  was  driving  this  waggon  to  a  point  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  following  the  line 
>f  tramway,  when  the  horse  bolted,  and 
;he  man  was  thrown  out  and  injured 
>00  yds.  away  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
lompleted  the  last  repair.  It  was  contended 
,hat  the  accident  had  not  happened  “on,  m, 
ir  about”  the  engineering  work,  but  the 
Uourt  of  Appeal,  affirming  the  County  Court 
judge,  held  that  the  accident  happened  in 
ihysical  contiguity  to  the  engineering  work, 
md  that  the  Act  was  not  limited  to  the  par- 
>icular  spot  requiring  repair.  This  case  alone 
would  not  appear  to  offer  difficulties,  but  it 
las  to  be  brought  in  lifle  with  former 
iecisions.  Thus  in  Back  v.  Dick,  Kerr,  and 
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which  we  commented  on  May  27, 


1905,  where  a  man  was  injured  whilst  stacking 
timber  to  be  used  by  his  employers  in  re¬ 
constructing  a  tramway,  in  a  station  yard 
700  yds.  away  from  where  the  work  on  the 
tramway  was  being  carried  on,  he  was  held 
to  be  outside  the  Act,  and  m  our  Note  on 
Pattison  v.  White  (November  19,  1904)  we 
cited  the  cases  which  showed  how  arbitrary 
the  line  of  demarcation  was.  From  the  above 
case  and  from  the  case  of  Back  v.  Dick, 
Kerr,  and  Co.  this  much  appears  clear,  tnat. 
the  man  must  be  engaged  directly  upon  the 
engineering  work  itself,  and  not  upon  any 
incidental  process,  and  the  employment  must 
also  be  within  the  physical  area  of  the  work.  ( 

It  must  be  noticed  also  that  tramways 
are  not  within  the  Act  except  m  so  far  as 
some  work  of  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  is  being  carried  on  in  relation  thereto 
so  as  to  bring  the  operation  within  the 
definition  of  an  “engineering  work.  ide 
Departmental  Committee,  however,  advised 
their  inclusion,  and  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Acts  contained  a  clause  to  this  effect. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has,  however,  just 
decided  another  case  (Adams  v.  Shaddock) 
dealing  with  this  question,  which  certainly 
offers  some  points  of  difficulty.  In  this  case 
the  claim  was  in  respect  of  the  death  of  a 
workman  employed  by  a  contractor  who  had 
contracted  with  a  telephone  company  to 
carry  a  telephone  wire  underneath  a  road 
upon  which  a  tramway  ran.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  trench  had  been  dug  in  the  road  close 
up  to  one  of  the  lines  of  rails,  and  the 
workman  was  engaged  in  boring  under  the 
rails  to  another  trench  made  between  the 
two  lines  of  rails  when  he  was  killed  by  a 
passing  car.  The  working  of  the  tramway 
was  not  at  all  interfered  with,  and  the 
County  Court  judge  had  found  that  this 
was  not  employment  on  an  engineering  work 
as  being  an  alteration  of  a  railroad,  and 
the  work  was  not  being  carried  on  by  or  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  railroad.  The  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  found  that  this 
operation  involved  an  alteration  of  the  rail¬ 
road  or  tramway,  but  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  expressed  doubt  in  so  doing,  and  Bora 
Justice  Romer  dissented,  and  the  case  will 
probably  be  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  a  common- 
sense  interpretation  had  to  be  given  to  the 
Act,  and  seems  to  have  formed  his  judg¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  attaining  that  end. 
Lord  Justice  Romer  used  the  same  words  m 
arriving  at  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  but 
it  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and 
this  case  exemplifies  the  danger  of  inter¬ 
preting  statutes  by  common  sense.  As  lay¬ 
men  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  common  sense  or  the  beloved 
“man  in  the  street,”  so  often  met  with 
nowadays  in  the  Law  Courts  and  out  of 
his  proper  sphere,  would  lean  to  Lord 
Justice  Romers  view.  The  man  was  engaged 
by  a  telephone  company  to  do  work  solely 
connected  with  the  telephone,  and  the  tram¬ 
way  was  undisturbed.  Telephones  are  not  at 
present  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  but  the 
Departmental  Committee  has  recommended 
their  inclusion. 

Another  Case  connected  with  “  engineering 
works  ”  is  Morris  v.  Lambeth  Borough 
Council.  The  Council  were  engaged  in  some 
operation  upon  a  sewer,  and  the  applicant 
was  a  night  watchman.  There  was  a  watch- 
box,  in  which  he  could  sit,  which  had  a  fire 
before  it,  but  he  went  to  a  “shanty,”  which 
was  erected  for  the  workmen’s  tools,  as  it 
was  raining  hard,  to  cook  his  supper.  The 
“shanty”  fell  upon  him  and  injured  him. 
It  was  contended  the  accident  had  not 
occurred  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  as  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
in  the  “  shanty,”  and  the  County  Court 
judge  had  so  held,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  his  judgment.  Tb  case  seems  to 
fall  within  the  rough  wo.  .ing  test  which 
has  been  deduced  from  former  decisions, 
that  as  long  as  a  man  is  furthering  his 
employer’s  business  he  is  within  the  Act, 
unless  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  misconduct.  The 
preparation  and  taking  food  was  necessary 
to  his  duties. 

A  case  of  importance  is  that  of  Howells 
v.  Thomas  (the  Builder , .  October  28)  in 
relation  to  “  quarries.”  A  builder  was  build¬ 
ing  two  cottages  upon  an  estate  for  two 
persons  who  had  permission  to  take  stone 
from  a  quarry  upon  the  estate,  and  the 
deceased  workman  had  engaged  to  fetch  the 
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The  important  point,  ,, 
decision  that  th»  LuildJ  2“  ,s  ll» 
taker”  in  relation  to  it.”  ke 


“quarry”  is  "defied  to“be“V1!  • 
within  the  meaning  of  the  fLi  ?ccuplt 
this  Act  contains8* 
meant  by  the  word  “occntiei  “  ' 

nexion  with  other  radnffiJn  Sf  ”  !® 
ment  has  to  be  on  tts 
taking  and  he  is  not  liable  ft  aS“ ™  u«d«i 
doing  work  for  hta?  lUeM 
factory  The  present  decision  seems  to  u, 
that  a  temporary  occupation  in  fetching  2 
from  the  quarry  ,s  sufficient  in  such®  ™ 
nexion,  but,  as  we  have  reneatoHi,,  J  • T 
out,  the  matter  should  not  L  let hM 
when  the  Act  is  amended,  and  the  C! 
mental  Committee  have  overlooked  « 
pomt.  In  the  case  of  docks 
and  warehouses  a  special  detM„”01 
occupation  is  given  by  the  Facto, v  ii 
and  incorporated  m  the  Workmen's  ci 
pensation  Act,  the  person  having  ft.  i"i 
use  or  occupation  ”  and  those  words  C 
been  interpreted  to  mean  just  such  a  <2 
porary  use  or  occupation  as  the  facts  h,  lkil 
case  disclose  This  definition  in  an,  fntnn 
statute  should  be  extended  to  quarries 
The  only  further  case  at  present  decided 
requiring  notice  in  these  columns  is  that  of 
Osmond  v.  Campbell  and  Harrison.  In  that 
case  a  man  had  been  killed,  and  his  widow 
was  claiming  compensation,  and  the  decision 


turns  only  upon  the  amount  o?  compewa™ 
should  be  awarded.  The  man’s  wagi 


which  l** - ~~  “'"““tu,  luemans  waoes 

as  a  wool-comber  were  19s.  10|d.  a  week  and 
his  wife  by  taking  in  a  little  washing  made 
Is.  10-2- ck  a  week,  and  therefore  she  could 
only  clami  as  being  “partially  dependent” 
upon  her.  husband,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
Act  provides  that  in  default  of  agreement 
the  amount  must  be  determined  on  arbitra¬ 
tion  .  to  be  such  as  is  reasonable  and  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  injury  to  the  said 
dependents,  but  not  exceeding  that  com¬ 
pensation  which  is  fixed  by  the  Act  where 
dependents  are  wholly  dependent,  The 
County  Court,  judge  had  awarded  150?.,  or 
51.  less  than  if  the  widow  had  been  wholly 
dependent,  but  it  was  contended  he  should 
have  deducted  such  an  amount  as  it.  was 
necessarv  the  man  should  expend  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  Court  of  Appeal  negatived  this 
contention,  and  held  that  no  such  considera¬ 
tions  entered  into  the  scheme  as  to  partial 
dependents  as  apart  from  the  principles  laid 
down  in  cases  of  total  dependency,  and 
that  the  County  Court  judge,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  amount  of  the  partial  dependency, 
had  exercised  his  discretion  rightly. 


THE 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS,  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  best  bit  of 
work  in  the  Society  of  Water-colours'  winter 
exhibition  should  go  straight  to  No.  155, 

“  Evensong,”  by  Mr.  E,  R.  Hughes,  a  half- 
length  of  a  woman  in  some  kind  of  religious 
dress  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms.  The 
face  of  the  woman,  partially  turned  up-, 
wards  and  aside  froni  the  spectator,  and 
therefore  in  a  very  difficult  position,  is  one 
of  the  most  finely-drawn  and  modelled  heads 
we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  has  the 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  expression  as  well. 
There  is  no  other  picture  in  which  the  figures 
aTe  predominant  which  can  compare  at  all 
with  this.  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes's  "Bv  the 
Light  of  the  Camp  Fire"  (170)  is  a  bod 
sketch  of  strong  colour  effect,  hung  apparently 
with  intention  next  to  Mr.  Weguehns  cold 
blue  picture,  “A  Pastoral”  (167),  which  has 
however  a  pretty  poetic  fancy  about  i  ■ 
but  this  artist’s  nude  nymphs  («  « 
No.  54)  are  too  cold  in  colour  to  gi»  » 
sensation  of  life;  they  are  like  statues  in  a 
landscape.  Miss  Fortescue-Bnckdak ms  u 
at  her  best  in  “  The  Greatest  o  These ■  » 
Charity”  (45).  except  as  regards  colonr. 
“The  First-born”  (153)  is  more  too  tot' 
best  ideals  in  composition  as  »el  »  » 
colour.  In  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty  »  »■ 
Anning  Bell,  while  showing  admirable  low¬ 
ing  and  colour,  lias  contrived  o 
the  poetry  out  of  a  lovely  legon  .  . 

coarse  character  of  the  WOWS* 
huddled  together  in 
ladies-in-waiting  as  kitchen-  ■  ^ 

Walter  West  is  not  equal  to  hjeh 
“  Chrysanthemums”  (160).  °?e,  .  0j , 

interims  with  a  richly-dressed  figure 
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lady  which  he  has  made  his  peculiar  “  note  ” ; 

'would  pass  for  a  very  good  work  if  it 
sere  not  for  comparison  with  its  predecessors 
"i  the  same  type;  the  figure  is  not  interest- 
mo  in  expression,  and  has  too  much  the  air 
0? stiffly  posing  for  her  portrait;  but  we 
regard  it  as  only  a  passing  failure;  so  able 
jd  artist  is  pretty  sure  to  find  himself  again 
id  future  works.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
see  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  in  “  One  of  Our 
Great-grandmothers”  (269),  making  such  a 
palpable  imitation  of  Mr.  West,  even  to  the 
peculiar  manner  of  treating  the  texture  of 
ie  furniture  surroundings.  Miss  Rose 
Barton,  always  delightful  in  treating  chil- 
ilieu,  shows  a  charming  baby  under  the 
high-sounding  title  “  The  Honble.  Made¬ 
ira,  Daughter  of  Lord  Grenfell  ”  (208) , 
ad  in  her  architectural  interior  of 
•Sunday  in  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great” 
$)  it  is  the  little  child  on  the  bench  who 
really  makes  the  picture,  for  which  the  rest 
b only  a  setting.  Mr.  Rackham’s  grotesques 
w  suppose  we  must  put  up  with  for 
;iMr  misdirected  ability,  until  the  artist  or 
the  public  get  tired  of  them ;  but  in  his 
street  scene  under  the  title  “  The  Little 
Piper”  (191)  the  group  of  children  in  the 
foreground  is  charming;  if  he  would  only 
take  to  child  pictures  and  let  bogies  alone 
ie  would  become  one  of  the  most  charming 
contributors  to  the  exhibitions.  The  more  or 
ess  clever  vulgarities  of  Mr.  Glindoni  and 
Mr.  Henshall,  worse  than  ever  this  year 
•see  Nos.  247  and  248),  are  unworthy  of  the 
nils  of  the  Society ;  and  a  better  man,  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  exhibits  a  drawing  of  two 
Mies  seated  in  a  hammock  (256),  and  looking 
11st  like  two  dolls,  which  for  his  own  sake 
te  had  better  not  have  shown. 

Landscape'  is,  as  usual,  the  strongest 
clement  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  this  respect 
i  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  high  level  main¬ 
tained  in  this  gallery.  If  we  class  sea-pieces 
lith  landscape,  perhaps  the  strongest 
uhibitor  is  Mr.  Napier  Herny,  who  shows 
lis  finest  powers  in  his  three  principal 
jerks,  “Breezy  Weather”  (77),  ‘‘Hauling 
uab-p°ts'’  (85),  and  “Moonlight  at  Sea” 
w).  The  last-named  is  a  real  moonlight 
meet;  in  the  fiTst-named  the  rush  of  the 
Mat  through  the  water  is  splendidly  con¬ 
ned;  and  in  “Hauling  Crab-pots/'  where 
»e  beat  goes  from  the  spectator,  just  lifting 
w  a  wave,  and  the  man  in  the  bows  is 
™g  with  his  hands  on  a  level  with  his 
'■cad  at  the  clumsy  sea-oars,  one  can  almost 
wl  the  motion  of  the  boat  and  the  tug  at 
•He  oars.  No  one  but  a  painter  practically 
wjiitunted  with  sea-boating  could  have 
unted  that ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  how 
moroughly  and  specially  English  is  this  kind 
fart;  y°«  find  no  sea  or  boat  painting  with 
*  jrutu  and  reality  of  this  in  any  other 
i  imtry ;  certainly  we  have  never  seen  any. 
if  tt°n°  landscaP*s  in  the  usual  acceptation 
^tne  word  we  are  much  interested  in 
T'/j *ar  as  we  can  reniember,  is  the  first 
ended  landscape  with  a  wide  distance 
lf«  Wu,- ave  ever  seen  the  name  of 

,, “ogham  to  it,  and  a  most  beautiful 
.-  “ohcate  work  it  is — “  Freshwater  Bay 
Ninth6  Farringford  Fields”  (242).  Mr. 
c  t,wo  highland  landscapes  (61,  178) 
«  nnely  composed  and  built  up  as  usual ; 
(  '"ay  “ave  seen  even  better  ones,  but  they 
Pup  his  reputation.  Mr.  Eyre  Walker’s 
,  wuight :  on  the  Lowther  ”  (26)  is  a  grand 
of  on  a  sma^  scale ;  the  finest  perhaps 
l  *  e'e1ven  contributions,  all  of  which, 
Vat,  ,  v  the  artist  as  a  true  student  of 
nu?6  ?n<*  a  follower  of  the  best  school  of 
kan(fliC°  r,  art,  with  no  tricks  of  effect  or 
Id?,  n».\.  Compare  “  A  Dorsetshire  Upland  " 
drawing  (108)  hung  below 
of  W  .k  Nature  only  subserves  a  trick 
and  the  difference  will  be 
fitful’  fallow  Land  in  Surrey”  (221), 
fu?6*'  lowers  and  the  blue 

ojtof?  •  e  fox-glove  bushes  sticking  up 
natural  ’  «S  an  ^foresting  record  of  a  curious 
of  it  ®®ect,  though  it  does  not  make  one 
ft  1  Pictures.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby 
A*.  ,  ne  foreground  picture  out  of  “Fox- 
u.  pea,r  fo'fofoside”  (292),  and  his  “  Cau- 
iienti  6jk  (298)  is,  like  the  one  just 
on  a  ed  Mr.  Walker’s,  a  grand  landscape 
^dwin’  .  SCfde-  Then  we  have  Mr.  A. 
Oovlf  r’S  ’"JPortaut  series  of  contributions. 
He ;  ns  *s‘e  ”  (12)  is  an  attempt  to  render 
sopj.  e  of  tropical  sea  and  tropical  land- 
®whU,u.  > .'Sfit  and  exotic-looking  scene, 
the  bright  blue  of  the  sea  is  broken 


by  innumerable  touches  of  warm  brown ; 
the  whole  effect  to  the  eye  is  that  of  a 
bright  blue  sea;  it  is  only  on  minute  inspec¬ 
tion  that  one  notices  this  treatment  for 
rippling  up  the  surface.  “  The  Taj  Mahal  ” 
(31),  seen  in  silhouette  with  a  red  sunset 
sky  behind  it,  is  an  effective  landscape, 
though  the  Taj  does  not  do  much  more  than 
give  a  name  to  it.  “  Siena  ”  (43)  is  one  of 
the  artist’s  delicate  town  pictures,  with  the 
distant  architecture  perhaps  a  little  too  clear 
and  precise  in  detail ;  “  Etna  and  Taormina  ” 
(49)  is  a  fine  landscape  and  at  the  same 
time  a  representation  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  archaeological  relics;'  among 
others  are  “Stonehenge”  (159),  or  rather,  a 
red  sunset  with  “the  stones  ”  (as  they  are 
called  in  the  neighbourhood)  introduced  as 
an  incident ;  “  The  Road  to  Monreale,  Sicily  ” 
(188),  a  classic  hillside  road  with  Renaissance 
steps  and  balustrades  to  right  of  it;  and 
“  Bristol— When  the  Day’s  Work’s  Done” 
(137),  a  quay  scene  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  quay  becomes  the  same  tone  as  the  side 
of  the  ship;  a  little  device  for  breadth  of 
effect  which  is  rather  artificial  (for  the  light 
is  not  gone  sufficiently  for  that),  but  which 
may  pass  as  producing  the  pictorial  senti¬ 
ment  desired. 

Mr.  Robert  Little’s  art  is  of  the  opposite 
kind — broad  and  full  of  a  rich  warmth  of 
colour,  with  rather  a  neglect  of  detail,  and 
sometimes  of  composition,  as  is  the  case 
certainly  with  “  Watford  from  Hamper 
Mill”  (17),  which  is  very  ragged;  his  best 
work  here  is  the  small  landscape  on 
Screen  II.,  “Nets  on  the  Solway”  (282), 
which  has  the  making  of  a  larger  work  in 
it.  Mr.  Paterson  is  an  artist  who  carries 
the  culture  of  colour  Ttunvs  detail  still 
further,  and  his  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  are 
often  mere  blots  of  effect;  in  the  present 
exhibition  he  has  two  Edinburgh  pictures, 
“  Grassmarket  ”  and  “  Greyfriars  Church¬ 
yard”  (63  and  81);  his.  rather  woolly  style 
has  been  somewhat  modified  for  the  painting 
of  buildings,  and  the  Grassmarket  houses 
with  the  dark-purple  silhouette  of  Castle  Hill 
behind  them  make  an  effective  picture,  but 
we  have  always  thought  that  an  expanse 
of  wet  street  and  reflections  is  a  very  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  getting  an  effect.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Paterson’s  draw¬ 
ings,  though  somewhat  eccentric  in  method, 
are  usually  interesting ;  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Sir  E.  Waterlow’s  land¬ 
scapes.  which  have  everything  to  recommend 
them  in  the  way  of  composition,  balance  of 
style,  and  true  water-colour  treatment,  yet 
mostly  fail  to  interest  us.  The  merits 
of  composition  and  style  belong  just  as  much 
to  Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  Mr.  Phillip,  and  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Rigby — there  is  not  the  slightest 
touch  of  eccentricity  or  sensationalism  about 
any  of  their  work,  but  it  is  all  interesting; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  why  _  such 
obviously  good  and  sound  work  as  Sir  E. 
Waterlow’s  is  nevertheless  somewhat  dull. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsburyrs  works  continue  as 
good  and  complete  in  their  own  style  as 
ever:  it  is  a  somewhat  prosaic  and  some¬ 
what  mechanical  style,  and  yet  retains  a 
hold  upon  one  by  the  really  conscientious 
work  displayed  in  it,  which  is  at  all  events 
different  from  the  mere  conventional  spot¬ 
ting  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  trees,  which  one  sees 
in  drawing  after  drawing,  just  the  same 
every  time,  and  just  as  uninteresting.  Mr. 
R,  W.  Allan’s  is  a  much  broader  and  more 
vigorous  style,  but  this  also  tends  to 
become  a  little  too  much  of  the  repetition  of 
one  effect.  Among  other  landscapes  to  be 
noticed  are  Miss  Alice  M.  bwan  s  spring 
scene  (162)  having  for  title  a  well-known  line 
of  Browning’s— this  is  a  landscape  of  great 
originality  and  force  of  treatment,  and  with 
a  real  look  of  spring  in  it;  Mr  H.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  little  picture,  “  Sea  Vale  Farm  (62)  , 
very  simple  but  with  a  real  charm  of  colour 
and'  composition;  Mr.  Smythes  Gathering 
Dandelions”  (11),  a  hill  with  one  figure  >  <® 
it.  somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  style  and 
feeling  of  Frederick  Walker;  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham’s  “The  Kitchen  Garden,  Farringdon 
(66);  an  excellent  bit  of  foreground  study 
in  “  Studland  Bay”  (92),  by  Mr  Arthur 
Hopkins;  “The  Happy  Valley  (134 >-  a 

landscape  with  a  peculiar  warm  light  over 
it  by  Mr.  Little;  “Evening  on  the  Arun 
(130)',  by  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd  ;  “  Evemng  on  the 
Somme  at  Amiens  ”  (95),  by  Mr.  eT  ® 
Marshall ;  “A  Little  Garden  (234),  bj  Miss 
Constance  Phillott,  with  a  most  successful 


and  charming  effect  of  sunlight;  Mr. 
Hughes’s  curious  little  experiment  in  the 
head  on  Screen  I.  called  “Dusky  Night” 
(272),  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  produce 
the  effect  of  actual  confiscation  of  light  from 
the  stars  around  the  head;  and  Mr.  Walter 
West’s  drawing  of  a  white  horse  on  the 
cliffs,  entitled  “  Moonrise  Over  the  Sea  ”  (18) ; 
the  horse  is  very  well  drawn,  but  one  does 
not  quite  see  how  the  horse’s  head  and  neck 
come  to  show  light  against  the  moon. 

Among  the  drawings  in  which  architecture 
holds  a  prominent  place  (besides  those  already 
mentioned)  the  most  important  perhaps  is 
the  fine  set  of  three  drawings  in  one  frame 
of  “The  Manor-house  of  Faulin”  (259),  one 
of  the  series  of  drawings  of  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture  which  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  is  making 
for  the  Municipal  Gallery  at  Birmingham. 
The  building  is  a  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  piece  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
and  the  drawings  as  good  as  they  well  could 
be.  Among  Mr.  Rooke’s  other  exhibits  is 
one  of  “Sculpture  in  the  North  Tran¬ 
sept,  SemuT  ”  (70),  a  very  good  piece  of 
detail.  Among  Mr.  Herbert  .  Marshall’s 
thirteen  contributions  a  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  one  is  “  A  City  ’of  Burgundy” 
(25),  with  its  ancient  bridge  and  a  huge 
round  tower  forming  a  prominent  object  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  “  Laon  ”  (42)  is 
also  a  fine  piece  of  architectural  composi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt  has  a  fine  draw¬ 
ing  of  “  A  Courtyard  of  the  Alhambra”  (72), 
and  another  of  ‘  “  Cranborne  Manor  ”  (89), 
an  old  Renaissance  house  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  the  angle  of  which  is  seen  a  bit  of 
sunlit  lawn  and  hedge.  “Dedham  Lock” 
(109).  a  bit  of  timber  construction,  is  an 
interesting  drawing  out  of  the  artist’s  usual 
beat.  Mr.  Cameron’s  “The  Citadel”  (225), 
which  appears  to  be  merely  an  imagination, 
is  a  finelv  composed  and  effective  view  of  a 
mass  of  old  fortifications  built  along  a  head¬ 
land.  and  in  this  case  the  artist  has  for¬ 
tunately  discarded  the  too  black  and  colour¬ 
less  tones  which  characterise  many  of  his 
water-colour  drawings,  and  led  us  to  remark 
that  they  looked  like  an  etcher’s  water¬ 
colours  :  in  this  drawing  there  is  a  fine  warm 
colour  pervading  the  composition.  Miss 
Montalba’s  Venetian  drawings  are  becoming 
too  slight  and  careless  of  everything  but 
her  favourite  effect  of  colour  to  be  of  much 
value  as  architectural  subjects.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  by  calling  attention  to  the  very  fine 
drawing  of  “  Durham  ”  (122).  exhibited  by 
a  very  old  member,  Mr.  Callow,  and  noted  in 
the  catalogue  as  “  Painted  from  Nature, 
1843.”  The  grave  and  severe  scale  of  colour¬ 
ing  belongs  to  the  artistic  habit  of  a  past 
day,  but  the  solid  force  and  power  of  the 
work  are  undeniable,  and  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  the  veteran  artist  on  having  such  a  fine 
record  of  his  youthful  work  to  show  us. 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  nineteenth  ordinary  general  meeting 
:  this  Fund  was  held  on  Friday  m 
st  week  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society, 
urlington  House,,  under  the  chairmanship  ot 
.1*  John  Evans,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber  read  the  treasurers 
atement,  which  showed  that  on  the  Fund 
'oper  there  was  a  large  deficit,  but  the 
■ficits  on  the  archaeological  survey  and 
ie  Graeco-Roman  branch  were  not  so 
irious.  The  position  as  regarded  the 
xploration  Fund  was  serious  if  they  con- 
dered  that  only  two  years  ago  it  had  a 
ilance  of  over  3,000/.  He  accounted  for 
st  year’s  deficit  by  the  fact  of  the  Fund 
mng  undertaken  two  expeditions  and  by 
Le  falling  off  of  subscriptions  from  America, 
s  the  deficit  aVose  this  year  from  precisely 
ie  same  causes,  it  was  very  evident  that  in 
iture  the  scope  of  the  Fund’s  work  would 
lve  to  be  brought  within  a  more  limited 

■ea.  , 

The  statement  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
idress,  first  referred  to  the  losses  the  Fund 
id  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  William 
owler.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  D. 
[ocatta,  Mr.  G.  Wedgwood,  Dr  Cross, 
tr  J  W.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  J. 
[orris  Their  work  during  the  past  season, 
^withstanding  the  low  condition  of  their 
lances,  had  been  carried  on  in  two  direc- 
ons — first  by  Professor  Petrie  principally 
,  Sinai;  and  secondly  by  M  Naville  and 
[r.  Hall,  whose  work  at  Deir  el  Bahari  they 
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were  on  many  grounds  bound  to  continue. 
Having  referred  to  the  work  of  Professor 
Petrie,  the  Chairman  said  the  further  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  temple  of  Mentuhotep  III.  at 
Beir  ,el  Bahari  had  taken  place,  but  the  work 
was  still  unfinished.  Messrs.  Naville  and 
Hall,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Ayrton  and 
Mr.  Garnett- Orme,  had  laid  bare  a  large 
portion  of  this  ancient  monument,  the  princi¬ 
pal  exposures  being  the  ramp,  the  southern 
colonnade,  and  the  great  central  platform. 
This  square  mass,  the  side  walls  of  which 
are  but  slightly  battered,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  base  of  an  actual  pyramid,  though  it 
might  possibly  have  been  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  small  ceremonial  pyramid.  No  tomb 
had  yet  been  found  in  the  platform,  but 
around  several  tombs  of  princesses  and 
priestesses  had  been  opened.  In  most  of 
them  were  stone  sarcophagi,  some  monolithic, 
but  others  constructed  of  limestone  slabs,  six 
in  number,  jointed  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  made  from 
planks  of  wood.  From  the  sculptures  found 
in  the  tombs  it  was  evident  that  the 
sculptor’s  art  during  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
must  have  attained  to  a  marvellous  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Egypt.  In  a  branch  valley  of  that  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  the  presence  of  Mr. 
T.  Mi  Davis  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Quibell  enabled 
them  to  lay  bare  the  entrance  to  a  new 
sepulchre  midway  between  those  known  as 
Nos.  3  and  4.  The  sepulchre  was  full  of 
sepulchral  furniture,  and  the  tomb  proved  to 
be  that  of  the  parents  of  the  renowned  and 
beautiful  Queen  Thi,  wife  of  Amenhetep  III. 
M.  Legrain  had  continued  his  important  work 
at  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  and  the  eleven 
fallen  columns  had  now  been  reconstructed 
and  the  foundations  of  nine  others  made 
good.  In  all  16,000  objects  had  been 
recovered,  ranging  in  dcte  from  the  time  of 
Usertsen  III.  to  the  XXIXth  and  XXXth 
Dynasties,  to  which  latter  period  the 
majority  of  the  statues  belong.  M.  Gar- 
stang  had  made  excavations  between  Edfu 
and  Esna,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  amongst 
other  discoveries  was  that  of  a  necropolis,  in 
which  188  graves  were  examined.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Reisner  had  continued  his  exploration  to  the 
north  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and 
his  work  had  revealed  the  history  of  the 
royal  cemetery  of  Gizeh.  In  the  Sudan 
interesting  explorations  had  been  made  in 
the  country  near  the  second  cataract  and  at 
Merve.  Dr.  Budge  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Crow¬ 
foot  had  finally  cleared  out  the  shrine  of  the 
largest  pyramid,  and  found  in  it  the  remains 
of  the  end  relief,  consisting  of  three  -figures 
— Osiris,  the  Queen,  and  Tsis,  or  Nephthys. 
This  illustrated  the  art  of  the  period  to 
which  the  pyramids  belong,  and  showed  that, 
although  it  was  based  on  an  Egyptian 
original,  it  developed  along  lines  of  its  own. 
Besides  the  work  at  Meroe,  Dr.  Budge  and 
Mr.  Crowfoot  made  excavations  at  Soleb, 
where  they  found  some  stone  altars,  etc.,  on 
the  island  of  Sai,  at  Amara,  and  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  at  Semna.  At  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  place  they  found  an  entirely  unknown 
temple,  built  by  the  Nubian  king  Tirhakah, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  great  conqueror 
of  Nubia,  Usertsen  III.  In  this  temple 
they  found  the  altar,  with  its  inscriptions  in 
situ,  and,  very  strange  to  say,  a  small  statue 
of  a  king  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty,  who  had 
hitherto  only  been  known  from  the  king  lists. 
Having  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell 
and  Dr.  Hunt  amongst  the  mounds  of 
Oxyrhynchus,  the  Chairman  touched  on  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
Fund,  and  said  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
carry  out  the  work  at  Deir  el  Bahari  and  to 
suspend  the  agreement  with  Professor  Petrie. 
Professor  Petrie,  being  thrown  more  or  less 
on  his  own  resources,  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Egyptian  Research  Account,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  on  researches  in  Egypt  during 
the  forthcoming  season,  and  had  already  had 
a  site  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  allotted  him. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  said  that,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  any  large  excavations, 
like  those  at  Abydos,  with  the  small 
resources  which  could  be  spared  from  other 
work  of  the  Fund,  the  scope  of  his  party 
last  winter  lay  rather  in  copying  than  in 
excavation.  A  much  neglected  site,  which 
was  suited  to  such  work,  was  found  in  Sinai, 
where  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  clear 
the  temple  of  Serablt,  and  no  copyist  had 
stayed  more  than  a  day  or  two.  This  work 


which  they  had  in  view  was  further  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  elaborate  compilation  of  the 
inscriptions  from  all  existing  sources  by  Capt. 

R.  Weill  (“  Recueil  des  Inscriptions 
Eyptiennes  du  Sinai”),  and  the  author 
requested  to  join  their  party,  and  assisted  in 
checking  copies  while  he  was  with  them, 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  season.  They 
turned  over  many  of  the  mining  heaps  of 
the  Egyptians  at  Maghareh,  and  settled  that 
they  only  worked  there  for  turquoise.  The 
inscription  of  Semerkhet  of  the  1st  Dynasty 
was  refound,  drawn,  and  photographed.  A 
new  inscription  of  Sa-nekht,  the  founder  of 
the  Illrd  Dynasty,  was  discovered ;  it 
showed  that  this  king  was  of  strongly 
Ethiopian  type,  thus  suggesting  a  southern 
invasion  at  that  time.  The  inscription  of 
Zeser  was  also  refound  and  drawn  complete. 
The  later  inscriptions  from  Khufu  to  the 
Xllth  Dynasty  had  been  mainly  destroyed 
by  recent  mining ;  on  his  reporting  this,  Sir 
William  Garstin  provided  a  credit  for  the 
removal  of  the  sculptures  to  Cairo,  and  Mr. 
Currelly  undertook  that  work  successfully 
after  excavating  season  was  over.  At 
Serabit  el  Khadem  they  cleared  out  com¬ 
pletely  all  the  temple  and  its  surroundings. 
It  was  proved  to  have  been  founded  as  early 
as  Sneferu,  by  a  hawk  of  his  dedicated  here 
and  other  references.  The  plan  of  the 
building  was  very  imperfectly  known  before, 
and  many  fresh  features  were  brought  to 
light.  A  large  number  of  inscriptions  were 
found  which  had  not  been  seen  in  modern 
times,  while  the  known  inscriptions  were 
completely  copied  for  the  first  time,  mainly 
by  his  wife  and  Mr.  Button,  with  all  the 
positions  recorded  and  the  parts  co-ordinated. 
Photographs  were  also  freely  taken,  some 
300  being  brought  away.  The  small  objects 
were  found  in  great  numbers,  but  all  had 
been  broken  anciently.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  was  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Queen  Thi, 
with  her  name  on  the  crown;  it  had  been 
broken  from  a  statuette,  but  no  other  pieces 
were  found.  This  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
Egyptian  sculpture,  and  is  also  of  great 
historic  interest.  Many  small  steles  and 
statuettes  were  found;  one  stele  was  remark¬ 
ably  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen 
Nefru.ra,  as  if  she  were  recognised  as  the 
legal  heir  of  her  father,  Tahutmes  II.  Many 
hundredweights  of  broken  offerings  of  glazed 
ware  formed  a  stratum  at  the  base  of  the 
ruins.  They  were  sorted  over  by  Miss 
Eckenstein;  the  gi’eater  part  were  of  bowls 
and  vases,  others  were  glazed  plaques  of 
Hathor  and  the  cat,  menats,  sistra,  wands, 
and  bracelets.  The  names  on  these  extend 
from  Aahmes  Nefertari  to  Rameses  VI. 
Some  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters, 
from  the  temple  and  the  mines,  appeared  to 
be  five  or  six  centuries  older  than  the  earliest 
Phoenician.  The  evidences  of  Semitic  wor¬ 
ship  were  prominent  here,  in  each  respect 
being  of  a  kind  unknown  in  Egypt.  Three 
large  lavers  were  placed  in  the  temple,  and 
another  at  the  door;  these  were  evidently 
for  ceremonial  ablutions,  as  the  two  largest 
chambers  of  the  temple  had  a  laver  in  the 
centre  of  each,  surrounded  by  four  pillars. 
Such  ablutions  as  a  main  feature  in  a  temple 
were  unknown  in  Egypt,  but  are  essential  in 
Jewish  and  Muslim  worship.  A  great  mass 
of  ashes,  of  which  at  least  50  tons  remained, 
covered  the  high  place  before  the  sacred 
cave;  these  were  clearly  the  result  of  burnt 
offerings,  from  their  position.  No  such  offer¬ 
ings  on  a  high  place  were  known  in  Egypt, 
and  any  trace  of  burnt  offerings  was  very 
unusual  there,  whereas  in  Palestine  the 
burnt  sacrifice  and  offering  of  incense  on  the 
high  place  was  the  custom.  The  incense 
altars  found  in  the  shrine  were  also  Semitic, 
as  the  Egyptians  always  burnt  incense  on  a 
metal  shovel  held  in  the  hand.  The  system 
of  sacred  stones,  or  bethels,  set  up  so 
frequently  on  the  high  places  in  Sinai  was 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  who  had  left  a 
series  of  such  in  association  with  little 
shelters  along  the  road  leading  to  the  temple. 
No  such  arrangement  was  known  in  Egypt. 
The  study  of  the  records  of  the  expeditions 
would  throw  light  on  various  titles  and  on 
the  Egyptian  organisation.  They  had  thus 
not  only  cleared  an  important  outlying  dis¬ 
trict  where  Egypt  was  long  dominant,  but 
had  obtained  unexpected  light  on  Semitic 
ritual,  older  than  any  traces  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  Though  the  work  was  undertaken 
mainly  for  copying,  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
so  many  objects  had  been  recovered  by 
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something  less  than  150|  worth  . 
toons.  In  conclusion, 

that,  after  nine  F«hie  said 


that,  after  S  “ 

farewell  to  the  fund  H(.;,T,TaT  to  S1J 
ferred  that  the  ^L_Sl!  W04d>we  jm. 


ferred  that  the  7„nn»ifJ0td>8 
differently,  but  he  woSd STableta  d8a,ieii 
his  explorations  by  the  i°  01 
received.  Through  the  bSAJ!9  ,kali 
Archaeology  he  should  k  ®4°°1  el 
students,  and  hoped  that  tluiT'T,  T  tra“ 
co-operate  in  the  work  like  the  Brkfcl, 
at  Athens  did  with  the  work' ^ 

,®r'  B'  G»»fell  followed  win,  „ 
address  on  the  excavations  of  Dr  Jo  IT  “ 

himself  at  Oxyrhynchus,  id 

the  northern  part  of  the  situ  mil  1 
success.  The  papyri  mainly  Wongej 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era J? 
some  admixture  of  both  earlier  and'  law 
ones,  including  a  certain  number  of 
and  Synac  fragments.  Amonest  A 
important  of  the  new  classif 
might  signal.se  some  tragic  fragmite  2 
haps  belonging  to  the  Tyro  of  sSphocliS 
he  Omens  ot  Euripides.  Fresh  evident 
that  difflcult  subject  of  Greek  miH 
provided  by  a  fragment  of  a  discourse  by™ 
author  who  must  be  older  thau  AristaiS 
and  Professor  Blass  assigned  the  d  J 
probably  to  Hippias  of  Elis,  the  eosS 
porary  of  Socrates.  Turning  to  lhe 
literary  documents,  the  first  *Ce  „ 
claimed  by  a  long  papyrus  coiiaiin,.  an 
astronomical  calendar  for  Sais  iu 
b.c.  300. 

Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Petrie  and  Dr  Greu 
feU,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  separation 
of  Professor  Petrie  from  the  Fund  would  not 
be  for  long. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  Chair¬ 
man  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T  H  Ravliu 
K.C.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  HOME. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  British  School  at  Rome  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Professor 
H.  F.  Pelham  presided,  and  there  were  also 
Present  Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
Professor  Waldstein,  Mr.  G.  Macmillan, 
Professor  E.  Gardner,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith 
(Treasurer),  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Mr.  J. 
Baker- Penoy re  (Secretary),  etc. 

The  fifth  annual  Report  of  the  Managing 
Committee  referred  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Director  and  students,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  cataloguing  the  collection  of 
sculpture  in  the  municipal  museum  of 
the  Museo  Capitolini,  the  Palazzo  dei 
Conservatori,  and  the  Magazzino  Archzeo- 
logico.  The  Committee  desired  to  draw 
attention  of  friends  of  the  school  to 
the  plan  for  giving  the  library  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  making  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Archaeological  Libraries  in  Rome. 
While  it  was  doubtless  necessary  to  have  at 
hand  a  set  of  text-books  and  indispensable 
books  of  reference,  the  Committee  desired 
further  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible  in 
its  possession  both  of  standard  works  of 
British  archaeologists  and  of  the  important 
British  archaeological  periodical  publications. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Report,  said  the  most  important,  and  in 
some  sense  the  most  satisfactory,  statement 
was  that  with  reference  to  the  grant  which 
the  Government  had  decided  to  make  to  the 
school.  They  were  grateful  to  the  large 
number  of  people  throughout  the  country 
who  signed  the  memorial,  and  he  doubted 
if  any  memorial  was  ever  sent  in  tbe  signa¬ 
tories  of  which  was  more  representative  ot 
the  educated  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  scarcely  a  public  school,  umyer- 
sity,  or  University  college  not  represented. 
It  was  an  encouraging  sign  that  pomic 
opinion  in  the  country  was  slowly  forming 
itself,  and  that  the  conviction  was  growing 
of  the  great  importance,  not.  m,ereL-' 
individual  study,  but  of  organised  study 
and  of  some  centre  where  organised  study 
could  be  pursued.  The  OwMmMt  g 
began  next  year,  and  they  had  been  E 
to  hold  over  the  more  efflcient 
they  had  hoped  to  make  until  ‘S  " >J 
in  possession  of  a  larger  income.  1  J  “ 
still  a  great  deal  to  dm  Both  ‘h«y  M 
elder  sister,  the  School  at  Athens,  t«“ 
far  behind  the  great  foreign  s  to*  » 
the  matter  of  income  and  of  eicieney 
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equipment.  No  one  could  enter  the 
German  Institute  a<t  Rome  without  feeling 
something  like  a  sense  of  shame  when  he 
compared  the  provision  made,  not  only  by 
Great  Britain,  but  by  the  United  States. 
They  had  other  difficulties.  Whereas  the 
German  or  French  student  went  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Institute  or  the  Ecole  de  Frangais  know¬ 
ing  that  he  had  something  like  a  career 
marked  out  before  him,  the  British  student 
knew  that  the  time  spent  at  the  school  led 
practically  to  nothing.  They  did  want  some¬ 
thing  more  in  the  way  of  an  organised  career, 

I  and  he  hoped  that,  with  an  increased  sense  of 
that  iD  the  Universities  and  also  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Universities,  they 
would  be  able  to  offer  to  students  something 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  assured  career. 
There  was  also  ingrained  in  them  a  certain 
individualism,  which  had  its  merits,  but 
I  which  did  not  always  lead  them  to  value 
I  co-operative  work.  There,  again,  a  change 
was  coming,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
see  that  a  great  deal  of  the  most  important 
work  could  only  be  done  by  co-operation. 
Still,  they  had  got  on,  and  he  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  published  papers  of 
the  school  had  taken  a  high  place  and  had 
been  appreciated  by  foreign  scholars.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
he  hoped  no  one  would  go  away  with  the 
opinion  that  the  School  at  Rome  was  either 
purely  classical  or  purely  archaeological  ot 
purely  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Rome  was 
1  place  where  there  was  an  infinite  variety 
of  lines  of  study  which  might  be  profitably 
followed,  and  they  were  in  the  school  pre¬ 
pared  to  welcome  every  man  wherever  he 
came  from  who  was  anxious  to  pursue  in  a 
serious  and  scientific  spirit  a  general  line  ot 
study  in  Rome  and  Italy.  There  were  fields 
still  untouched.  There  was  medimval  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  anxious  that  the  British 
school  should  produce  under  its  auspices  an 
account  of  the  English  in  Rome.  The 
materials  were  there,  and  if  medkeval  his¬ 
torians  would  supply  them  with  a  man  they 
would  do  their  best  for  him.  There  was 
also  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  with  architectural  buildings — Renais¬ 
sance  buildings  and  others.  They  had  made 
a  beginning  there,  and  had  had  two  archi¬ 
tectural  students,  and  around  the  room  they 
would  see  the  drawings  which  Mr.  Orr  made 
m  the  past  season,  and  they  would  say  that 
the  drawings  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Orr  and  the  school. 

Sir  A.  Geikie  seconded  the  motion,  and 
the  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones,  late  Director  of  the 
School,  gave  an  account  of  some  Roman 
historical  sculpture  in  the  light  of  recent 
studies.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a 
series  of  lantern  slides.  He  said  that  the 
study  of  Roman  historical  sculpture  and  the 
history  of  art  in  general  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  had  been  long  undeservedly 
neglected,  had  in  the  last  ten  years 
been  in  the  foreground  of  archaeological 
•discussion.  So  far,  the  harvest  which  had 
been  reaped  had  fallen  almost  entirely  to 
Continental,  and  mainly  German,  scholars, 
''hen  the  British  school  was  establfshed  in 
home  it  was  the  legitimate  expectation  that 
British  scholars  would  do  something  to 
increase  the  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and 
be  thought  it  was  fair  to  say  that  this 
anticipation  had  been  justified.  In  the  two 
years  during  which  it  had  been  his  privilege 
to  be  Director  of  the  school  he  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  ably 
seconded  by  other  members  of  the  school, 
end  it  was  only  fitting  that  he  should  men- 
1  10n  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  some  of  whose  work 
jas  about  to  be  published,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  S. 
eames,  now  of  the  British  Museum.  They 
ere  able  to  further  the  cause  of  scholarship 
three  ways.  Firstly,  by  the  eradication 
certain  deep-seated  errors  prevalent 
jmongst  archaeologists ;  secondly,  by  exhibit- 
A  ®}ore  clearly  than  before  the  continuity 
a  development  of  Roman  art  by  filling  up 
a  ,  Saps  in  its  history;  and  thirdly,  by 
deduction  from  the  study  of  its  monu- 
.Jds  facts  which  were  of  value  and 
som°r^DfCe  to.t^6  historian.  The  results  of 
niiM'  i° ,  .^ew  studies  were  about  to  be 
of  fh  e<^  *n  third  volume  of  the  papers 

few  f sc?100^  but  he  proposed  to  give  a 
obtain  results  they  had  succeeded  in 
A  J and  he  began  at  the  eaihest  point. 
MtftM v^€al  was  already  known  as  to  the 
t  the  Augustine  Age  and  the  art  of  the 


Flavian  Age,  but  they  were  now  enabled  to 
correct  some  errors  and  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  them.  Augustus  transformed  the  art 
which  existed  in  the  great  Hellenic  Period, 
and  the  characteristics  of  this  art  were  found 
in  the  processional  frieze  with  the  series  of 
portraits  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  Ara 
Pacis.  They  noticed  the  rigid  classicism  of 
this  art,  and  it  was  quite  obviously  the 
natural  successor  of  the  Parthenon.  If  they 
passed  on  to  Flavian  art,  they  found  the 
reliefs  in  _  the  passageway  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  which  had  been  held  to  illustrate  the 
great  features  of  Flavian  art.  Coming  next 
to  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  they 
knew  that  these  had  been  attributed  to  the 
arch  erected  by  Claudius  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  their 
attribution  to  the  Arch  of  Claudius  rested 
on  very  doubtful  testimony.  The  composi¬ 
tion  was  very  clumsy,  and  had  such 
extraordinary  mistakes  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  could  occupy  a  space  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Ara  Pacis  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  to 
think  that  that  was  so,  because  their  pedigree 
had  been  ascertained  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  reliefs  had  once 
been  used  in  the  decoration  of  a  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Forum.  The  reliefs 
could  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  XVIth 
century,  so  that  they  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Arch  of  Claudius  discovered 
in  1852.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  circular 
medallions  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  Mr. 
Jones  said  that  recent  attempts  had  been 
made  to  attribute  them  to  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  but  a  close  examination  of  the 
figures  on  the  rough  face  showed  that  the 
Emperor  was  beardless,  and  therefore  not 
Hadrian.  The  features,  however,  were  so 
defaced  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  who  it 
was  meant  for.  The  medallions  on  the  north 
face  had  undergone  restoration  in  ancient 
days,  and  the  original  heads  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  substituted  by  other  heads.  One 
was  the  head  of  Constantine,  but  in  the  other 
two  medallions  the  heads  weTe  clearly  not 
those  of  Constantine.  That,  he  felt,  could 
only  have  one  meaning,  viz.  ”  that  the  heads 
were  those  of  Claudius  II.,  from  whom  Con¬ 
stantine  claimed  to  be  descended.  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  panels  which  decorated  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  but  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Mr.  Jones  said 
he  had  shown  by  comparison  that  the  heads 
were  quite  modern,  and  were  probably  put 
there  by  Pope  Clement  in  1731.  Certain 
historical  deductions  could  be  made.  The 
panels  represented  the  return  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Rome,  and  showed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  wars  on  the  Danube  Marcus 
actually  came  back  to  Rome,  which  some  his¬ 
torians  had  denied,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
come  to  Rome  for  eight  years.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  distinct  historical  deduc¬ 
tions  could  be  made  from  a  close  study  of 
these  monuments,  and  he  hoped  the  work 
would  be  continued. 

Professor  E.  Gardner  proposed  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  as 
Treasurer,  of  Mr.  E.  Waterhouse  as  Auditor, 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Haverfield  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Macmillan  on  the  Committee,  and  of  Mr. 
Baker-Penoyre  as  Secretary,  and  the  election 
of  Sir  E.  Egerton  and  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones 
to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  J.  Evans  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  and  this  being  carried  the 
meeting  terminated. 


Royal  Santtary  Institute. — The  following  is 
the  list  of  those  who  were  elected  as  Fellow, 
Members,  and  Associates  in  November  of  this 
vear  :  Fellow— Major  W.  H.  Horrocks,  R.A.M.C., 
M.D.  (Gibraltar).  Members— R.  Nusserwangi 
Coorlawala,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.)  ;  H.  E. 
Corbin.  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Willesden)  ;  G.  C. 
Hancock,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Gravesend)  ;  H.  L. 
Heath,  L.S.A.  (Ipswich)  ;  T.  Salkield  (City  Engi¬ 
neer,  Delhi)  ;  W.  M.  Willoughby,  BA., M.D. 
(Gravesend)  ;  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.D.  (York)  ;  K.  W. 
Adcock  (Bradford):  W.  J.  Dunning  (Colwyn 
Bay).  Associates — T.  J.  Bernes  (Woodford) ;  H. 
Coleman  (London)  ;  E.  R.  Cunliffe  (Rochdale  ; 
J.  Dempsev  (Salford)  :  T.  Douglas  (Percy  Mam)  ; 
E  Evans  (Cricklewood)  ;  W.  Fowler  (Leeds)  ;  J .  n. 
Hargraves  (Milnrow)  ;  C.  Lewis  (Crewe)  ;  Miss 
M.  A.  Lloyd  (Birmingham)  ;  E.  Rees  (Cowbndge)  ; 
F.’  G.  Sendell  (Walthamstow);  J.  T.  Shawcross 
(Didsbury)  ;  F.  R.  Thorley,  jun  (Selly  Park)  ; 
P.  Williams  (Liverpool);  H.  Woodham  (South 
ampton). 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held 
at  18,  Tufton-street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wonnacott  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  Stanley  Towse  read  a  paper 
on  “Libraries.” 

He  said  that  a  suitable  site  should  be  cen¬ 
trally,  but  not  noisily,  situated  in  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  town. 

It  should  be  open,  so  that  good  lighting 
and  cross  ventilation  are  secured,  and,  where 
possible,  of  a  rectangular  shape,  with  main 
entrance  on  the  long  side.  A  corner  site 
is  of  advantage  in  securing  separate  entrances 
for  staff,  and  children,  if  the  latter  is  desir¬ 
able  at  all. 

The  accommodation  required  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  news  and  reading  rooms,  reference, 
and  children’s  rooms ;  lending  library,  with 
workroom  and  lavatory  for  the  staff;  a 
librarian’s  or  committee  room ;  book  store  and 
heating  in  basement;  and  caretaker’s  rooms 
on  first  floor.  In  the  case  of  a  larger  library, 
accommodation  for  the  librarian’s  household, 
consisting  of  some  seven  or  eight  rooms. 

The  next  point  is  whether  the  lending 
library  is  to  be  on  the  “  closed  ”  or  “  open 
access  ”  system.  The  former,  with  its  long 
counter  and  indicator,  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  probably  owing  to 
its  greater  cheapness,  as  less  floor  space  is 
required.  Probably,  also,  those  responsible 
for  the  promotion  of  libraries  have  not  yet 
realised  the  very  great  advantage  the  “  open 
access  ”  system  gives  to  the  public.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  a  library  on  the  latter 
system  is  the  Kingston  Library,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Cox.  Also  that  at  Kettering,  by 
Messrs.  Goddard,  Paget,  &  Catlow.  In  this  is 
an  inclosed  space,  measuring  about  10  ft.  by 
5  ft.,  for  the  attendants,  surrounded  by  a 
counter,  with  a  barrier  outside  each  end,  to 
be  used  as  inlet  and  outlet.  These  are 
controlled  by  the  .  attendants  by  means  of 
foot  pedals.  In  very  large  libraries  two  inlet 
barriers  are  advisable. 

It  is  possible  to  deal  with  five  or  six 
borrowers  a  minute,  so  that  the  staff  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  do  the 
public  have  a  better  opportunity  of  choosing 
their  books,  but  it  is  found  that  the  loss  of 
books  is  less  than  with  the  indicator  or 
“  closed  ”  system.  The  arrangement  in  which 
all  the  bookcases  radiate  from  the  counter, 
as  at  Kettering,  looks  very  attractive  in  a 
competition  drawing,  but  is  wasteful,  and  the 
complete  supervision  it  is  supposed  to  give 
may  be  easily  spoilt  by  one  or  two  people 
standing  at  the  near  end.  The  approximate 
difference  in  accommodation  between  the  two 
systems  is  that  a  room,  measuring  40  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  with  shelving  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  will 
take  24.000  volumes  on  the  indicator  or 
“  closed  ”  principle,  including  the  counter  and 
borrowers’  public  space ;  whereas  a  room, 
52  ft.  by  3a  ft.,  on  the  “  open  access  ”  system, 
with  shelving  8  ft.  high  (this  is  rather  too 
high),  will  only  accommodate  25,000  volumes, 
but,  after  all,  very  few  libraries  require  space 
for  more  than  20,000  volumes,  and  only  a 
few  reach  that  number.  Moreover,  books  are 
continually  getting  out  of  date,  especially 
text-books;  these  are  discarded,  and  so  make 
room  for  others. 

The  key-note  in  library  design  is  simplicity, 
both  in  planning  and  materials,  and  good 
supervision  from  the  lending  library,  so  that 
the  staff  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
a  very  large  library  the  latter  point  is  not  so 
important,  as  there  must  be  attendants  in 
each  room.  The  best  way  to  obtain  good 
supervision  is  to  carry  the  upper  internal 
walls  on  piers  or  columns,  filled  in  with  glass 
screens. 

Varying  levels  in  the  floors,  especially  odd 
steps,  should  be  avoided.  The  entrance-hall 
and  corridor  (if  any)  should  be  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Lighting  on  both  sides  of 
indicators  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
librarian’s  room  should  be  off  the  lending 
library,  and  in  touch  with  the  reference 
library,  and  it  need  not  necessarily  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  all  the  rooms.  The  staff 
and  workrooms,  the  latter  being  very  neces¬ 
sary,  should  be  off  the  lending  library.  Lava¬ 
tory  accommodation  for  the  public  is  to  be 
avoided,  unless  actually  asked  for;  but  where 
a  lecture-hall  is  provided,  it  is  advisable. 
Heating  should  be  by  radiators ;  fires  require 
too  much  attention,  and.  encourage  loafing. 

In  arranging  the  various  departments  on 
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plan  a  good  method  is  to  place  the  lending 
library  (when  on  the  “closed”  system)  cen¬ 
trally,  with  its  long  counter  directly  opposite 
the  main  entrance.  This  can  generally  be 
easily  done  when  you  have  a  rectangular 
open  site,  with  entrance  cm. the  long  side;  a 
good  example  is  the  admirable  library  at 
Hammersmith,  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare.  In 
dealing  with  a  deep  site,  arrange  a  wide 
corridor  straight  up  the  middle  from  the 
main  entrance,  with  the  lending  library 
counter  parallel  to  one  side,  and  set  well 
back  from  passage,  the  news  and  reading 
room  on  the  other,  and  the  reference  at  the 
end,  as  in  Mr.  Bakewell’s  design  for  Ilkley. 
For  a  corner  site  with  entrance  at  the  angle, 
the  plan  of  Darlington  Library  is  a  good 
one.  Here  there  is  a  vestibule  off  the  porch, 
opening  into  a  public  space,  with  lending 
library  in  front,  the  counter  running  the 
whole  length  of  room.  The  general  reading- 
room  and  ladies’  room  are  on  the  right,  and 
reference  and  committee  rooms  on  the  loft- 
The  library  consists  of  one  floor  only,  and  is 
almost  wholly  lighted  from  the  top.  A 
recent  idea  is  to  treat  the  whole  area  as  a 
one-storied  hall,  dividing  it  into  different 
departments  by  glazed  screens,  as  at  Plaistow 
Library,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Russell. 

In  fitting  up  a  library  it  is  best  for  the 
firm  who  supply  the  fittings  also  to  supply 
and  fix  the  glass  screens,  as  it  usually  works 
out  cheaper.  The  question  of  the  wood  to 
be  used  for  fittings  depends  on  the  money 
available.  Where  possible,  use  oak,  which 
looks  very  well  when  slightly  stained  and: 
waxed.  A  good  and  cheaper  wood  is 

“  Sequoia,”  which  somewhat  resembles 
mahogany,  and  is  about  half  the  cost  of  oak. 
The  ends  only  of  bookcases  in  libraries  on 
the  indicator  or  “  closed  ”  system  need  be  of 
oak,  if  they  are  arranged  so  that  the  ends 
face  the  counter.  The  bookcases  need  not 
exceed  7  ft.  6  in.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  giving 
eight  shelves  and  the  plinth,  nine  m  all. 
Allowing  nine  volumes  per  foot,  gives  162 
volumes  to  each  foot  of  double- fronted 
bookcase,  1  ft.  8  in.  wide.  A  space  of  3  ft. 
to  3  ft.  6  in.  should  be  given  between  each 
bookcase,  but  where  the  “  open  access  ” 
system  is  adopted  the  minimum  should  be 
4  ft.  The  length  of  the  lending  counter, 
which  should  be  3  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  wide,  is 
governed  by  the  length  of  the  indicators 
required  for  record.  Cotman’s  indicators, 
which  are  usually  considered  the  best,  are 
made  in  multiples  of  1,000,  each  requiring 
12  in.  to  15  in.  linear,  provision  being  made 
for  two  or  three  openings,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  wide, 
for  issue  and  return  of  books.  A  small  table 
for  the  assistant,  commanding  the  counter,  is 
necessary,  besides  the  workroom ;  Mid  a 
small  lift  to  the  store-room,  if  on  a  different 
floor,  is  very  useful.  If  the  reference  library 
adjoin  the  lending  library,  a  small  counter 
between  the  two  is  an  advantage.  The  win¬ 
dows  to  the  lending  library  should  be  high 
up  to  give  as  much  space  for  bookshelves  as 
oossible,  and  augmented  by  a  lantern,  ?f 
practicable.  The  top  of  this  should  not  be 
glazed  if  sufficient  light  can  be  had  without,  as 
otherwise  the  sun  may  make  the  room  very  hot. 

In  fitting  up  the  news  and  reading  rooms, 
wall-stands  should  be  used  for  newspapers 
rather  than  pedestals,  as  the  latter  stop  all 
supervision.  For  wall-stands,  allow  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  4  ft.  linear  per  paper.  At  present  it  is  a 
question  whether  newspapers  should  have  any 
place  at  all  in  a  library,  as  they  tend  to 
attract  a  certain  class  not  wholly  desirable. 
In  one  new  library  it  is  proposed  to  do  away 
with  all  newspapers  except  the  Times;  but 
to  provide  for  those  seeking  employment  the 
advertisements  of  vacant  situations  will  be 
cut  out  of  the  three  best  papers,  and  posted 
up  outside  at  seven  in  the  morning.  In  the 
reading-room  allow  for  tables,  3  ft.  wide, 
with  5  ft.  or  more  between,  and  allow  2  ft. 
for  each  person.  The  reference-room  .  is 
sometimes  provided  with  bookcases,  which 
may  even  be  carried  to  the  ceiling,  if  extra 
shelving  is  required,  without  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  staff.  The  special  tables, 
measuring  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  raised 
back  and  shelves,  are  better  for  reference- 
.  room  use  than  the  ordinary  tables,  and  may 
be  placed  back  to  back.  A  showcase  for 
recent  books  may  be  put  in  a  convenient 
corner  of  the  entrance-hall.  Revolving  doors 
may  be  used  for  entrances,  but  the  danger 
arising  from  a  fire  panic  is  to  be  considered, 
and  probably  two  sets  of  swing  doors,  with 


Materials  should  be  local  where  possible, 
and  selected  with  an  eye  to  future  main¬ 
tenance.  Iron  casements,  if  arranged  for 
easy  cleaning,  are  convenient.  The  hall  and 
corridor  may  be  paved  with  marble,  tiles,  or 
similar  material.  Neither  wood  block  nor 
floor  boarding  are  ideal  floor  coverings;  they 


noor  Doaruing  ■  ----- o-  -  -  - 

are  apt  to  wear  unevenly,  and  to  harbour 
dirt.  Granolithic,  finished  with  a  fine  face. 


curt.  Urranunuuiu,  musuou  ~  — -  ,  ' 

and  cork  carpeted,  is  said  to  be  good;  but 
in  this  case  provide  broad  bases  to  the  chairs. 
A  glazed  brick  or  tile  dado,  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
high,  round  all  public  rooms  is  desirable ; 
the  upper  part  being  finished  in  paint  or  light 
distemper.  Internal  woodwork  may  be  of  var¬ 
nished  pitch-pine,  or  whitewood  stained  and 
varnished;  paint  is  not  wholly  desirable. 

The  ventilation  for  large  libraries  may  be 
on  the  “  Plenum  ”  system.  In  small  libraries 
use  air  inlets  behind  radiators,  and  ceiling  out¬ 
lets  connected  to  a  roof  ventilator. 

Mr  S  K.  Greenslade,  m  opemng  the 
discussion,  said  that  sites  especially  of 
central  libraries,  should  allow  of  lecture 


of  thanks  had  been  passed  Li  ,, 
and  to  Mr.  Hare  [0?  h?  .tLS®  autho,r> 
meeting  terminated.  attendance,  the 


SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  rnw  i 
GRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS  C°N‘ 

July.  16  to  July  21  of 
auspices  o£  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 1 
Architects;  their  President,  Mr  t£ 
Belcher,  being  the  acting  President'  *3 
the  Congress,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ZvI 
Honorary  President.  beiD8 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  numW  u 
English  architects,  both  in  London 
Provinces,  will  become  members  of  the  nT 
gress  and  take  an  active  part  in  Mdeavoarine  1 
to  render  it  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  2 
foreign  visitors.  1 '  "  our 


central  uuiaiico,  t;  - ,  • 

halls,  galleries,  and  other  extensions  being 
added.  Librarians  were  still  undecided  as  to 


added.  JjlDrariaus  vvv.v  ......  .  . ;  „  . 

the  merits  of  “  closed  or  open  access,  but 
no  doubt  the  latter  would  eventually  win. 
The  objections  urged  were  wastefulness  and 
misuse.  The  first  might  be  removed  by 
adopting  the  American  method  of  form™S 
the  end  wall  circular  on  plan  and  using  the 
space  below  as  a  lecture-hall ;  the  latter  by 
the  more  extensive  use  of  childrens  rooms, 
so  that  they  are  early  trained  in  the  proper 
use  of  books.  These  rooms  only  require 
simple  furniture  of  varying  heights,  low 
bookcases,  a  space  for  attendants  and  books 
of  the  lending  library,  and  a  wash-basin 
for  the  children’s  use.  American  architects 
have  had  fine  opportunities  of  planning  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  keynote  is  usually  the 
great  octagonal  or  circular  domed  reading- 
room  Here,  in  spite  of  the  famous  example 
of  the  Kadcliffe  at  Oxford,  this  has  not 
been  generally  adopted ;  but  the  new  library 
at  Eton  College,  forming  part  of  the 
Memorial  buildings,  is  on  these  lines,  lhe 
library  at  Bristol  and  the  competition  just 
decided  for  the  Mitchell  at  Glasgow  are  the 
only  recent  examples  of  large  scale  planning. 
The  latter  offered  an  interesting  problem— 
viz.,  the  storage  of  250,000  volumes  within 
reach  of  the  delivery  counter  of  a  library 
meant  solely  for  reference  purposes.  Mr. 
Greenslade  concluded  by  urging  architects  to 
consider  more  fully  the  architectural  quality 
of  planning  as  well  as  mere  convenience. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Belcher,  Lovegrove,  Hamp,  Nicholson, 
and  Collins.  Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  Librarian  of 
Wandsworth,  pointed  out  how  planning  and 
site  are  influenced  and  bound  by  the  limits 
of  the  penny  rate.  He  finds  the  news¬ 
room  still  useful,  and  that  it’s  defects  can 
often  be  removed  by  tactful  supervision. 
Lavatories  for  public  use  were  condemned 
utterly.  While  pointing  out  the  objections 
to  librarian’s  residence  on  the  premises,  he 
personally  preferred  the  system.  Fire  risk, 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  heating — low 
pressure  preferable  for  latter — were  men¬ 
tioned.  He  supported  the  general  adoption 
of  linoleum  as  a  floor  surface,  and  preferred 
iron  bookcases  to  wood.  Open  access  was 
not  favoured  for  fiction  issue,  and  in  any 
case  needed  as  much  supervision  as  the  in¬ 
dicator  system. 

The  discussion  was  summed  up  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare,  who  emphasised  the  point  that 
bad  sites  being  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep¬ 
tion,  cramped  planning  was  becoming 
general.  Except  for  reference  purposes,  one 
large  hall  subdivided  formed  the  best 
library.  Open  access,  if  merely  considered 
as  tending  to  spaciousness,  was  the  better 
system.  The  lending  library  usually  had  to 
hold  too  many  books;  10,000  to  12,000  were 
quite  enough,  if  storage  was  arranged.  He 
considered  that  the  newsroom  would  soon  be 
obsolete.  The  best  floor  as  yet  was  linoleum 
on  granolithic.  He  agreed  with  every 
speaker  in  condemning  sanitary  provision  for 
the  public,  and  equally  disliked  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  librarian’s  house  as  part  of  the 
library.  Lending  libraries  might  very  well 
be  put  upstairs,  beside  the  reference,  thus 
bringing  all  the  library  staff  together.  A 
porter  would  then  take  charge  of  all  the 
public  ground  floor  rooms.  As  to  price,  8d. 
per  foot  was  the  minimum,  9d.  and  lOd. 
being  more  usual  for  detached  libraries. 

AT ..  rPrtvTTOrt  c Vi  /vv-fl  A 


The  complete  programme,  and  thenwfij 
of  the  place  or  places  of  meeting  aui  01  i,  . 
visits  and  entertainments  which  will  fc™ 
part  of  the  proceedings,  is  still  in  men™ 
tion,  and  details  will  no  doubt  be  fiS 
for  publication  in  our  pages  later  on  Jnj 
the  meantime,  however,  the  Locative  Com 
imtt.ee  have  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  ' 
subjects  for  discussion:— 

1.  The  Execution  of  Important  Government  I 
and  _  Municipal  Architectural  Work  bv  ' 
Salaried  Officials. 

2.  Architectural  Copyright  and  He  Oner- 
ship  of  Drawings. 

3.  Steel  and  Reinforced-Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion  :  (a)  The  general  aspect  of  the  subject  • 
(b)  With  special  reference  to  {esthetic  and 
hygienic  considerations  in  the  case  of  very 
high  buildings. 

4.  The  Education  of  the  Public  in  Archi¬ 
tecture, 

5.  A  Statutory  Qualification  for  Architects. 

6.  The  Architect-Craftsman:  How  far 
should  the  Architect  receive  the  theoretical 
and  practical  training  of  a  Craftsman! 

7.  The  Planning  and  Laying-out  of  Streets 
and  Open  Spaces  in  Cities, 

8.  Should  the  Architect  have  supreme  con¬ 
trol  over  other  Artists  or  Craftsmen  in  the 
completion  of  a  National  or  Public  Building! 

9.  The  Responsibilities  of  a  Government  in 
the  Conservation  of  National  Monuments. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
receive  papers  on  any  of  the  above  subjects 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress,  Papers 
may  be  written  in  English,  French,  or 
German. 

Each  'paper  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
abstract  of  not  more  than  1.000  words. 

Papers  and  abstracts  must  reach  the 
Executive  Committee  before  Ami  30, 1906. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  9, 
Conduit-street,  London,  W, 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Surveyor 
Institution  for  session  1905-06  was  held  o 
Monday  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street, 
S.W.,  Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  M.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Goddard,  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  Percivall  Currey,  Hon.  Secretary, 
announced  that  a  long  list  of  donations  to 
the  Library  and  the  Library  Fund  had  been 
received,  and  these  haring  been  taken  as 
read,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors. 

New  Eon.  Members. 

The  President  then  announced  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  that  afternoon,  t  e 
following  gentlemen  had  been  unanimously 
elected  as  Hon.  Members  of  the  Institution 
i.e.  : — Judge  Wheeler,  K.C.,  J* 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Julian  C, .  Bogers  tk ilito 
secretary,  who  had  served  tie  Institution  « 
faithfully  for  so  many  years. 

The  Council’s  Gold  Medal. 

He  also  stated  that  theComMilnggl 
for  the  brat  paper  read  during  U  ;m* 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  L 
barrister-at-law,  for  his  paper  entitled 
veyors’  Reports  and  Certificates. 

President's  Address. 


rreswm*  o  . .  . 

The  President .  then  read  las  addt®. 
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nth  several  matters  affecting  agriculture. 
In  reference  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land, 
be  said  that  in  thirty  years,  after  making 
.very  allowance  for  the  absorption  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  foT 
building  purposes,  the  depreciation  in  the 
opital  value  of  lands  assessed  to  Schedule  A 
of  the  income-tax  had  approximated  very 
dosely  to  the  total  of  our  national  indebted- 
jess,  What  that  meant  to  the  large  class 
of  owners,  whose  estates  were  burdened  with 
settlements  or  mortgages  imposed  in  better 
times,  it  needed  no  words  of  his  to  describe. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  minor  causes 
which  help  to  account  for  this  great  decrease 
in  the  value  of  landed  estate,  but  the  chief 
ktor  was,  undoubtedly,  the  reduced  value 
if  all  agricultural  produce.  It  might  be  a 
bold  statement  to  commit  oneself  to,  but  he 
ras  of  opinion  that  we  have  touched 
bottom,  and  that  landowners  and  farmers, 
bring  been  through  the  fire  of  adversity, 
ire  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  the 
dianged  condition  of  affairs. 


Imperial  and  Local  Taxation. 

Another  very  serious  question  affecting 
saterially  the  value  of  landed  estates  was 
file  increase  in  the  burden  of  imperial  and 
kal  taxation  upon  all  kinds  of  property. 
.Is  to  local  burdens,  he  said  that  the  present 
irstem  of  valuation  and  assessment  under 
lie  Rating  Act  of  1874  was  most  unequal 
ud  unsatisfactory,  and  he  trusted  the 
lime  was  not  far  distant  when  a  well-thought- 
Rt  Government  measure,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Bjority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
m  Local  Taxation,  would  be  introduced, 
wlmg  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
jessing  of  real  estate  for  both  imperial  and 
j  taxation.  The  rates  and  taxes  on 
aoded  properties  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bnnds  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have 
»w.  m  addition  to  the  poor  rates,  the 
onnty  Council  rates  (embracing  roads, 
rages,  lunacy,  etc.),  education  rates,  and 
P?  !ocal  burdens,  such  as  water  supply, 
nutation,  etc. 


Main  Roads  and  Motorists. 

Sir  John  Hibbert,  in  an  address  to  the 
lonnty  Council’s  Association  in  May  last, 
fare  the  following  figures  showing  the  in¬ 
cased  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  main 


Bedfordshire . 

.. 

£  £ 
20.000  _  34,000 

GUmorzanshire . 

Gloucestershire . 

Hampshire .... 

Utcashire .... 

Norfolk  .  . 

18,000  _  38,000 

62.000  _  66,000 

11,000  _  61,000 

136,000  _  147,000 

^‘Suffolk... 

Worcestershire  .. 

"Kt  Riding,  Yorkshire  . 

23^000  ....  56^000 

146,000  ....  168,000 

speaker)  thought  it  would  b 
on  ha^ds  that  the  main  Toad 
y  country  were  vastly  improved,  an 
■f  no'v  maintained  with  some  degree  0 
'n  the  several  counties,  bu 
Kfy  those  who  pay  the  immensely  ir 
ed  cost  of  this  improvement  reap 
gjPwtionate  benefit  from  it  was  open  t 
■  y  •  suggested  that  a  system  shoul 
. J"1"™  whereby  the  owners  of  motor 
wd  motor  bicycles  should  be  made  t 
E#i  t  •  •  some.  <luota  towards  the  cost  0 
tonnt  !n°  ma'n  Toads  and  bridges.  Th 
ja.J/,  towns  and  villages  suffer,  not  incon 
i  yly ,  from  the  dust  and  smell  create' 
■  machines,  and  the  general  publi 
a.  m6  the  highways  were  subject  to  con 
tovin  G  fF1Sk  ^rom  the  frequent  reckles 
,  *  °t  motors.  These  annoyances  must 
w^r.,  en.ded,  be  borne  patiently,  bu 
vi. ,  6’. lfc  was  somewhat  unfair  tha 
tafitMU  S^ou  ^  *iave  the  use  of  the  road 
treat  ree  .of  charge,  particularly  as  th 
tj,  1 'n,Cr,ease,  in  the  cost  of  their  upkee; 
trism  r  ^  ^ue  .t°  the  demand  which  hai 
1  mnm0r  a  condition  of  surface  far  superio 
ip0n  to  the  needs  of  the  distric 

hll  in  V  .  increased  expenditure  mus 
kfed  h  hlS  Vlew’  m?t°rs  might  fairly  b 
which  J  neans  ?t  licences  to  an  exten 
qv  provide  the  means  of  payin 

?ortlian.0t  ,uPheen  beyond  that  necessar 
’■Ins  nL  traffic  of  the  district;  the  sur 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Iocs 
the  same  manner  as  othe 
lament  subventions. 


Education. 

The  President  also  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  education,  and  in  speaking  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  trusted  would  accrue  to  many 
young  men  joining  their  ranks  from  the 
scholarships  which  the  Council  had  decided 
to  offer  to  students  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  Wales,  he  said  that, 
as  a  member  of  Cambridge  University,  it 
was  his  pleasing  duty  to  inform  them  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  on  behalf  of  the 
University  authorities,  had  desired  him  to  say 
how  pleased  they  were  that  the  scholarships 
would  bring  the  University  in  touch  with 
the  Institution.  The  object  that  the  Council 
had  in  view  was  to  give  a  future  surveyor 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  a  University 
technical  subjects  which  would  be  useful  to 
him  in  following  his  profession.  A  year  of 
his  articles  as  a  pupil  might  run  concurrently 
with  the  last  year  of  his  University  course, 
so  that  he  would  not  be  losing  time  in 
preparing  for  his  future  career,  and  surely 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  mind, 
which  should  be  the  result  of  three  years 
well  spent  at  the  University,  should  enable 
the  graduate  to  hold  his  own,  if  not  to  out¬ 
strip  and  pass  his  colleague,  whose  time 
had  been  given  only  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
purely  technical  knowledge  of  his  profession. 


Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities. 

As  to  the  burdens  upon  real  property,  the 
following  figures  went  to  show  the  large  and 
steady  increase  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  expenditure  of  local  authorities  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  during  the  last  thirty 
years  : — 


— 

Average  Amount 
of  Rates  raised 
per  Head  of 
Population. 

Average  Amount 
of  Loans  out¬ 
standing  per  Head 
of  Population. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1874-1875  . . 

0  16  2 

3  18  3 

1879-1880  . . 

0  17  6 

5  7  11 

1884-1885  .. 

0  19  1 

6  8  8 

1889-1890  . . 

0  19  6 

6  19  8 

1894-1895  . . 

12  6 

7  16  4 

1899-1900  . . 

15  7 

9  4  4 

1902-1903  . . 

1  10  6 

11  4  8 

Average  Rates  raised  per  £  of  Valuation, 
s.  d. 

1874-1875  _  3  S'S'N 

1879-1880  ....  3  3-8  / 

1884-1885  _  3  6'3  >  per  £  of  Ratable  Value. 

1889-1900  _  3  8*2  A 

1894-1895  ....  4  2*4 j 


1899-1900 

1902-1903 


4  11*8~? 

5  7-4J 


per  £  of  Assessable  Value, 
Agricultural  Land  assessed 
at  one-half. 


Total  Amount  of  Rates  raised. 

£  £ 
1874-1875  . .  19,198,579  I  1894-1895  . .  33,855,283 

1879-1880  . .  22;160,099  1899-1900  . .  40,734,219 

1884-1885  . .  25,666,552  1902-1903  . .  50,328,412 

1889-1890  ..  27,713,409  1 


These  figures  did  not  represent  the  total 
receipts,  e.g.,  in  1902-03  there  were  twelve 
and  three-quarter  millions  obtained  from  local 
taxation  duties  and  Government  grants ; 
thirty  millions  obtained  from  market  tolls, 
gas  and  water  undertakings,  etc. ;  and 
thirty-five  millions  borrowed  for  water  works, 
tramways,  and  other  municipal  undertakings. 
It  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  the 
total  rates,  taking  no  account  of  the  sub¬ 
ventions,  had  risen  nearly  200  per  cent,  m 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  this  brought  home 
to  them  the  importance  of  impressing  their 
representatives  on  local  councils  with  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  true  economy 
in  their  expenditure. 


months  to  5'25  per  cent.,  but  this  want  of 
employment  was  almost  sure  to  be  intensi¬ 
fied  as  the  winter  approaches,  unless  the 
stoppage  of  the  recent  war  gave  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  impetus  to  trade.  At  any  rate,  the 
building  trade,  which  perhaps  most  seriously 
affected  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  was,  he 
understood,  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
largely  owing  to  the  most  prosperous  centres 
of  population  being  over-built  during  the 
good  times. 

The  U hem/ployed. 

The  distress  of  last  winter,  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  work  since,  led  to  the  Unemployed 
Workman’s  Act  being  passed  last  session.  As 
originally  introduced,  it  contained  the  new 
and  socialistic  proposal  that  the  unemployed 
had  the  right  to  look  to  the  ratepayer  for 
work.  This  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
amended,  but  even  now  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  was  introduced,  he  understood,  by 
allowing  local  authorities  to  acquire,  out  of 
the  rates,  land  for  the  formation  of  labour 
colonies.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  l<  unemployed,”  and  the 
remedies  to  be  adopted  was  one,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  that  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  a  strong  Royal 
Commission,  whose  inquiry  would  be  pushed 
forward  with  all  speed,  and  whose  report 
would  be  waited  with  anxiety,  if  we  were 
to  retain  the  young  intelligent  labourer  on 
the  land  we  must  provide  him  with  a  decent 
cottage,  a  fair-sized  plot  of  ground  (say,  not 
less  than  twenty  poles),  and  the  fruit  trees 
with  which  to  plant  it.  But  the  impossibility 
of  building  decent  cottages  without  an  annual 
loss  to  the  landowner  was  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  member  of  that  Institution.  If 
the  money  be  borrowed  of  any  of  the 
improvement  companies,  it  could  not  be 
obtained  at  less  than  4§  per  cent.,  includ¬ 
ing  repayment  of  principal  spread  over  forty 
years,  and  in  addition  there  were  the  fees  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  passing  and 
certifying  the  outlay. 

Cheap  Cottages  Exhibition. 

What  the  country  needed,  and  what,  in  his 
inspecting  the  Cheap  Cottage  Exhibition  at 
the  Garden  City,  Letchworth,  and  the 
exhibition  had  no  doubt  accomplished  some 
important  results.  It  had  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  better  housing  of 
the  labourer ;  it  had  proved  that  for  an 
outlay  of  150£.,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
cottage  suitable  for  a  labourer  and  his  family 
could  be  built  by  a  landowner.  It  had 
shown  that  restrictive  by-laws  must  seriously 
impede  the  building  of  rural  homes;  and  it 
had  given  examples  of  cottages  built  with 
various  patent  materials,  and  had  introduced 
to  their  notice  numerous  modern  and  patent 
fittings.  Many  of  the  cottages  were,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  opinion,  quite  unfitted  for  the 
homes  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  that  the  life  of  some  of 
these  cheap  cottages  would  not  bear  comparison 
with  a  pair  of  good  substantial  cottages  in 
brick  and  slate,  or  brick  and  tile,  costing 
from  350 1.  to  400Z.  the  pair,  including  out¬ 
buildings.  At  the  same  time  he  recognised 
that  the  exhibition  had  done  great  good, 
and  that  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  from  it. 

What  the  country  needed,  and  what,  in  his 
judgment,  would  be  better  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  was  not  so  much  a  cheap  class 
of  cottage  as  cheap  money  with  which  to 
erect  decent  cottages.  The  Small  Holdings 
Departmental  Committee,  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member,  had  had  some 


Depopulation  of  Rural  Districts. 

A  subject  which  at  the  present  was  causing 
considerable  anxiety  in  the  country,  and 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of  discussion  had 
taken  place,  was  the  depopulation  of  the 
rural  districts  and  the  influx  of  labourers 
and  their  families  into  the  towns.  This  was 
a  matter  which  seriously  affected  the  future 
of  the  landed  interest  and  the  nation  at 
large.  That  there  was  at  present  a  serious 
lack  of  employment  in  urban  districts  was 
patent  to  all,  and  this  might  be  calculated 
to  have  its  effect  in  checking  the  exodus 
from  the  country  of  the  more  thoughtful- 
minded  of  the  rural  labourers.  In  1899  the 
Board  of  Trade  labour  returns  showed  an 
average  of  2-4  per  cent,  unemployed  for  the 
year.  In  1894  the  percentage  was  6’5  per 
cent. ;  the  present  year,  starting  with  about 
7  6  per  cent.,  was  Teduced  in  the  summer 


very  striking  evidence  before  them  on  the 
matter  of  labourers’  cottages,  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  would  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  in  their 
report.  Ireland,  as  was  so  often  the  case 
under  recent  legislation,  was  in  a  better 
position  than  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  public  money  for 
the  erection  of  labourers’  cottages,  for 
sect.  17  of  the  Labourers  Act,  1883,  em¬ 
powers  rural  district  councils  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Labourers 
Acts  on  the  credit  of  the  Tates,  and  sect.  18 
of  the  same  Act  enables  the  Board  of  WoTks, 
Ireland,  to  issue,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  the  required  loans.  The  period  for 
repavment  of  the  loans  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Works  and  the  rates  of  interest  charged 
were  fixed  by  Treasury  minute,  and  had 
varied  at  different  times  since  the  passing 
of  the  first  LaFourers  Act  (1883). 
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Cottages  Built  in  Ireland. 

Tho  following  is  the  number  of  cottages 
built  ot  being  built  in  Ireland  with  public 


the  Institution,  and,  while  many  improve¬ 
ments  of  lesser  importance  were  effected,  it 
was  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
as  it  now  stands,  all  requirements  under  the 


Under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  imperial 
funds  had  been  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  holdings  by  private  persons 
on  still  more  favourable  terms,  so  that  the 
Irish  occupier  might  now  become  owner  of 
his  farm  on  payment  of  3f  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  value  for  sixty-eight  years. 

Possibly  such  advantageous  terms  could 
not  properly  be  expected  on  the  security  of 
a  more  perishable  foTm  of  property,  such  as 
labourers’  cottages,  but,  in  view  of  the 
immense  importance  to  the  nation  that  the 
country  population  should  be  suitably  housed, 
and  not  forced  to  migrate  to  centres  already 
overcrowded,  he  would  strongly  urge  legis¬ 
lation  empowering  English  and  Scotch  land- 
owners  to  borrow  Government  money  for  the 
erection  of  cottages  on  terms  somewhat 
approximating  those  already  granted  to  the 
Irish  tenant  under  the  1903  Act. 


Rural  By-laws. 

A  kindred  question  was  that  of  rural 


Province. 

Valuation 
of  Rural 
Bistricts. 

No.  of  Labourers’ 
Cottages. 

Amount  of  Loan. 

Built. 

In  course 
of  con¬ 
struction. 

Sanctioned. 

Received. 

Ulster . 

Munster  . 

Leinster . 

Connaught  . 

£ 

3,409,022 

2,964,000 

3,485,358 

1,373,911 

1,247 

10,021 

7,594 

299 

423 

720 

391  _ 
108 

£  s.  d. 

331,401  17  1 
1,536,556  0  6 

1,269.196  4  6 

56,918  0  3 

£  s.  d. 

240,270  10  0 
1,410,528  18  3 
1,139,612  8  1 

50,447  2  10 

by-laws,  which  had  recently  been  before  the 
Institution  and  the  general  public.  He  did 
not  propose  to  re-open  the  controversy, 
especially  as  the  question  had  been  dealt  with 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill  of  last  session  by  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  report  was 
published  in  the  form  of  a  short  amended 
Bill  of  five  clauses,  the  principal  clause  (2) 
of  which  was  to  exempt  buildings  sufficiently 
isolated  from  the  operation  of  existing  and 
future  building  by-laws.  He  could  only  state, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  rural 
by-laws  at  present  in  force  were  in  many 
cases  too  arbitrary,  and  quite  impracticable 
for  dealing  with  building  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  want  a  simple  code  of  rural 
by-laws  which  should  be  fairly  elastic  and 
not  oppressive,  and  he  should  prefer  to  see 
any  disputes,  which  may  arise  under  them  in 
rural  districts,  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  rather  than  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 


Appeal,  whether  they  apply  to  new  or  exist¬ 
ing  buildings.  The  Institution  was  much 
indebted  to  a  small  Committee  of  the 
Council,  experts  in  this  particular  work,  for 
the  trouble  and  time  they  gave  to  drawing 
up  objections  and  proposing  amendments  to 
the  complicated  clauses  of  the  Bill.  The 
heavy  expenditure  to  which  the  Institution 
had  been  put  in  opposing  the  measure  in  its 
original  crude  and  impracticable  form  had 
been  abundantly  justified,  not  only  by  the 
simplification  of  the  work  of  the  surveyor 
in  dealing  with  the  Act  as  it  now  stands, 
but  still  more  so  by  the  advantages  which 
had  been  secured  to  the  public  in  retaining 
for  them  an  appeal  from  requirements  which 
might,  in  some  cases,  have  proved  both 
drastic  and  uncalled-for. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  congratulated 
the  members  upon  the  present  successful 
position  of  the  Institution. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Langndge, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  MoTton,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  and  the  President  briefly  Teplied. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
27th  inst.,  when  a  discussion  will  take  place 
on  the  paper  read  in  May  on  the  “  Licensing 
Act  of  1904.” 


Water  Supply  of  Small  Country  Towns. 

There  was  another  subject  which  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  country- 
districts— that  was  the  water  supply  of  small 
country  towns  ana  villages,  which,  in  many 
places,  had  become  an  urgent  question.  In 
his  judgment  it  was  a  matteT  of  national 
importance,  and  one  which  must  be  dealt 
with  without  much  delay,  and  he  trusted 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  should 
see,  either  a  Central  Water  Board  in  London, 
or  the  country  divided  up  into  large  areas, 
each  with  a  representative  Water  Board 
empowered  to  deal  with  all  questions  affecting 
the  water  supply  of  its  own  district,  e.g., 
the  storage  of  water,  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers  and  streams,  and  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  a  particular  district  by  large 
cities  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  source  of  supply.  Our  present  system, 
or  rather,  want  of  system,  engendered  waste, 
friction,  and  public  loss  and  inconvenience. 

London  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act. 

The  President  then  touched  on  the  question 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  after 
which  he  referred  to  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905.  The  Council 
opposed,  in  the  Commons,  the  many  drastic 
and  undesirable  provisions  contained  in  the 
Bill  as  introduced,  making  it  clear,  however, 
that  their  opposition  was  disinterested,  and 
actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  secure  legis¬ 
lation  which  might  prove  of  real  value  to 
the  Metropolis.  In  both  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  considerable  weight  was  evidently 
attached  to  the  suggestions  put  forward  by 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE: 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  Factories. 

A  provincial  session  of  the  Royal  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Northampton,  recently,  when  Colonel  J. 
Lane  Notter,  chairman  of  the  council,  pre¬ 
sided.  Mr.  Charles  Travier  Wright,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Factories,  dealt  with  the 
“Health  of  the  Workers  Employed  in  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,”  and  Dr.  Beattie, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Northampton, 
gave  a  paper  on  “  The  Mortality  Statistics  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  in  North¬ 
ampton.”  A  discussion  followed,  initiated 
by  Mr.  W.  Beale,  chairman  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association.  Dealing  with  the  temperature 
of  clicking  rooms,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
always  more  necessary  to  keep  that  depart¬ 
ment  warmer  than  others,  because  the  task 
of  the  workers  was  less  laborious.  In  im¬ 
proving  the  conditions  of  health,  workmen 
could  play  their  part;  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  habit  of  having  lunch  in 
factories — which  had  in  the  past  meant  dirty 
rooms — was  a  good  sign.  Mr.  John  Hill  said 
that  more  fresh  air  was  needed  in  the 
factories;  he  had  never  been  in  a  factory 
where  there  had  been  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  ventilation.  Possibly  much 
of  it  was  due  to  the  working  men  themselves; 
there  was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  a  draught  was  worse  than  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  Dr.  C.  K.  Millard, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leicester,  gave 
a  number  of  statistics  relating  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  that  borough.  There  was  a  much 
too  great  indifference  to  the  vital  importance 
of  fresh  air.  At  Leicester  part  of  the  isola¬ 
tion  hospital  was  devoted  to  consumptive 
patients  :  he  did  not  see  why  an  authority 
should  ignore  consumption  and  pay  such 
attention  to  the  more  trivial  disease  of 
scarlet  fever.  Alderman  Poulton  declared 
that  in  no  factory  was  ventilation  adequate, 
and  the  time  was  ripe  for  legislation 
empowering  authorities  to  see  that  greater 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  question.  Mr. 
Frank  White,  Sanitary  Inspector,  North¬ 
ampton,  considered  that  the  first  thing  to  be 


F°ack,*yaSActsPlr  fc  Siftlft  of  lhl 

authority.  Dr.  Roberts,  lwica[  locs: 
Birmingham,  declared  that  ,  rfr-01 
were  unproved  cases  0f  «ui,-  llatl0S 
decrease  considerably.  TJnder^tb?  W°ul( 
circumstances  he  tLght  tLt  'ft* 
open  window  did  more  harm  tv,J  °u  51 
The  Chairman,  in  concluding  theV^ 
referred  to  thi  empETS 
of  ventilation,  which  ought  to  be 
distinct  from  lighting.  TX  t5H 
impervious  floors  for  factories.  S  | 

Rural  Housing. 

took  place  J the’ Inftitate "pSiU^Stl 
Museum,  Margaretrstreet,  W  a!  T 

^ 

Dr.  John  F.  J.  Sykes,  MD  DSe  m 
he  had  been  asked,  in  conjunction  with  M, 
T.  W.  Aldwmekle,  to  visit  the  Eihihiti™  “i 
Cheap  Cottages  at  the  Garden  ft fth 
worth,  and  to  write  a  paper  introduft 
discussion  upon  “Rural  Housing ’’ 
Aldwinckle  had  undertaken  to  deal 
the  matters  of  greatest  interest  to 
architect  and  the  builder,  and  he 
speaker)  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subu 
from  the  medical  and  sociological  point  <3 
view.  The  increase  of  population  at  the  Iasi 
three  census  periods  was  found  to  be  14  11 
ft  ,12,p.o'  ft"  respectively.  Vet,  ilinng 
the  last  thu-ty  years,  ,t  had  ken  eslbul 
that  the  rural  districts  had  lost  one  quarter 
of  their  population,  while  the  tons  hare 
more  than  correspondingly  gained. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  return  to  the 
land,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  city 
less  attractive,  but  rather  to  make  the  country 
equally  attractive.  The  first  great  attraction 
must  be  the  possibility  of  earning  a  living 
wage. 

In  considering  the  erection  of  a  modem 
rural  cottage,  the  first  and  most  important 
question  to  settle  was-how  much  land  will 
the  cottage  require?  The  answer  to  this 
question  would  depend  upon  whether  there 
was  (1)  a  water-supply  system,  (2)  a  sewerage 
system,  and  (3)  a  scavenging  system.  If  the 
first  did  not  exist  the  other  two  would  not. 
If  the  first  did  exist,  the  second  will  sooner 
or  later  follow,  because  it  was  known  that 
when  the  water  main  was  substituted  for  the 
well,  the  quantity  of  water  used  was  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  If  the  first  and  second 
exist,  the  water  carriage  of  excreta  would 
also  exist,  and  if  all  solid  refuse  be  burnt, 
there  would  only  be  the  ashes  to  dispose  of, 
whether  a  scavenging  system  exist  or  none. 
Assuming  that  neither  of  these  systems  are 
available,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
each  cottage  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land.  This  would  almost  preclude  the 
construction  of  cottages  in  terraces,  because, 
assuming  the  frontage  of  a  cottage  plot  to 
be  25  ft.  in  width,  the  plot  would  require 
to  be  435  ft.  long ,  a  proportion  of  almost  18  to  1 . 
Therefore,  cottages  tc  be  erected  under  such 
conditions  must  be  either  detached  or  semi¬ 
detached,  or  in  a  group  not  exceeding  three 
or  four,  and  have  about  them,  respectively, 
a  quarter,  a  half,  three-quarters,  or  a  whole 
acre  of  land,  to  properly  dispose  of  their 
liquid  and  solid  refuse.  In  addition  to  this 
a  well  must  be  sunk,  the  rain  water  must  be 
stored,  an  earth-closet  must  be  used,  to  which 
the  tenant  must  regularly  attend,  as  well  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  slop-waters,  and  to 
the  disposal  of  the  solid  refuse.  The  amount 
of  land  required  where  all  refuse  had  to  be 
disposed  of  on  the  premises  by  the  tenant 
himself,  could  not  safely  be  reduced  below 
the  fifth  of  an  acre.  If  all  the  refuse  could 
be  removed,  then,  instead  of  four  or  five 
cottages  to  the  acre,  the  number could  he 
increased  to  eight  or  ten,  and  still  remain  a 


^There^' were  ”  two  ways  of  approaching  the 
subject  of  necessary  accommodatioi;  tne 
wrong  way  was  to  erect  a  structure  in  ta 
fit  human  beings  into  it;  the  n#  am 
humane  way  was,  firstly,  to  ft”  * 
requirements  of  human t  beings.  8,1  , 

provide  for  them  accordingly  in  the  stnietan 
about  to  be  erected.  5Bo  ft."®# 
quirements  to  be  provided  for J 
dwelling  were :  sitting,  sleeping,  feed  jog 
cooking  warming.  uhluhon.  clote  ™“J 
clothes  drying,  fuel  storm,  “ft, 
and  excretion.  The  clothes * 
in  the  garden  of  the  cottage.  The  am™ 
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iiiivenience  would  be  approached  from  the 
(an  or  from  an  open  looby.  The  portable 
(dose  receptacle  and  the  fuel  store  would 
le  situated  also  in  an  open  lobby,  or  in  a 
soperly-protected  space  adjoining  the  cot- 
Uge.  Within  the  cottage  proper  would  be 
lie  wash-house  and  scullery,  the  food  store, 
fc  kitchen,  and  the  sitting  and  sleeping- 
jcoms.  Here  we  came  to  the  debatable  ques- 
fcn  of  the  number  of  habitable  rooms  to  be 
ponded  in  a  cottage.  Amongst  other  objects 
if  housing  the  working  classes  in  the  country 
[compared  with  the  town  was  that  of  pro- 
ding  them  with  more  dwelling  room ;  there¬ 
to,  the  restricted  accommodation  of  the 
fasely-packed  town  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
tadard  for  the  country.  Further,  the 
tmtiy  cottage  must  be  constructed  to  house 
1  family,  and  not  a  single  man  and  woman, 
ipart  of  a  family,  or  the  smallest  family, 
ht rather  the  average  sized,  and  even  a  large 
Wy.  It  would  be  said  that  if  a  cottage 
re  so  constructed  as  to  house  an  average 
family,  when  occupied  by  a  small  family 
lie  inevitable  lodger  would  be  taken  in. 
lit  when  the  family  increased  in  size  the 
Wger  might  easily  find  accommodation  else- 
tke,  whereas  the  family  would  have  much 
pcater  difficulty  in  moving,  and  if  all  cot- 
hges  were  constructed  of  the  smaller  size  the 
fficulty  would  become  an  impossibility.  It 
Et  be  pictured  that  the  family  would 
loner  or  later  consist  practically  of  three 
lies,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  married 
■pie,  and  this  meant  the  use  of  three  rooms 
keeping-rooms ;  if,  therefore,  there  be  only 
m  bedrooms,  the  kitchen  would  inevitably 
used  as  a  sleeping-room,  whereas,  if  there 

*  three  bedrooms  and  the  family  be  small, 

*  of  the  bedrooms  might  be  used  as  a 
|tlo«r.  In  any  case,  we  might  take  as  a 
udard  that  there  should  be  in  the  cottage 
1  least  three  habitable  rooms — a  kitchen 
<  two  bedrooms,  and  preferably  four  habit- 
1  rooms. 

ie  materials  available  for  construction  were 
numerous.  The  choice  of  materials  had 
only  to  suit  the  locality  and  to  satisfy 
demands  of  health,  but  also  to  have 
y  regard  to  cost,  and  cost  was  of  two 
immediate  and  deferred.  If  to  the 
J?al  cost  of  material,  putting  together, 
Kting,  and  finishing,  the  after  cost  of 
"iterance  and  repair  had  to  be  added,  it 
Id  often  be  found  that  the  apparently 
»P«st  material  was,  in  the  end,  the  most 
rnsive  Therefore,  durability  made  for 
1  a  eaPness.  There  was  the  further 
W  that  early  dilapidation  and  decay 
J,  bnng  certain  sections  of  the  Public 
7  ,  and  Housing  Acts  upon  the  scene. 
|  locality  must  act  upon  its  own  judg- 
the  construction  of  a  cottage  must  be 
upon  the  materials  available  on  the 
or  obtainable  from  the  shortest  distance, 
1,0  regard  to  health  and  well-being. 
ei.  -ottage  was  situated  in  a  hollow  it 
’  more  desirable  to  place  the  bed- 
s  111  an  upper  story  to  obtain  more  airi- 
it  a  to  ^v°id  rising  mists,  but  if 
on  a  bill  one  story  would  present 
all  surface  to  the  cold  blasts  of  winter, 
pper  story  would  keep  the  rooms  below 
more  equable  temperature,  and  in  these 
two-thirds  of  the  twenty- four  hours 

E  j  divested  of  heavy  out-door  cloth- 
th a  “H^iroulated  by  out-door  exercise; 

other  hand,  when  the  rooms  were  all 
l  .^Hd-floor  level  some  of  the  outer 
tot).  ae  living-rooms  were  kept  warmer 
beinS  placed  at  the  side  instead 
head.  The  same  effect  of  equability 
of  some  of  the  outer  walls 
ained  by  party  walls  in  semi-detached 
nil,  i3? .  SrouPs  three  or  four  cottages 
B^ed  in  two  stories_  * 

,!S0Kte(l  building  the  minimum  of 
wo  w  •  bbe  maximum  of  inclosed 
ich  f)  Gained  by  the  circular  form,  to 
1  _.  .  were  obvious  objections;  the 
1st  was  the  polygonal  form, 

t^Uy  objectionable.  And  the  next 
t  sj^ufre  form,  which  possessed  many 
Snil-ji  f^tages  over  other  possible  forms. 

jfsre  was  less  outer  wall  in  a  semi- 
“J  u  i11  a  wholly  detached  cottage, 
i  dptofi!  j  a  terraced  cottage  than  in  a 
bed.  Greater  protection  from 
0$  of  l®Pe»*ure8  was  afforded  to  the 
wben  the  roof  space  of  a 
roof  ^as  entirely  inclosed 
icW]  §  than  when  it  was  only  partly  so 
-  there  was  no  ceiling  at  all.  In 


fact,  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  method 
of  obtaining  equability  of  temperature  was  to 
inclose  a  layer  or  body  of  still  air,  which  was 
the  best  and  cheapest  non-conductor.  In  this 
manner  an  upper  story  made  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  lower  story  more  equable. 

The  situation  of  the  fireplaces  was  another 
factor  that  influenced  the  temperature  obtain¬ 
able.  In  a  detached  cottage,  if  they  were 
situated  against  the  outer  walls,  a  large  part 
of  the  heat  was  dissipated  and  lost  to  the 
interior,  whereas,  if  situated  against  inner 
walls,  or  centrally,  more  of  the  heat  was 
retained  in  the  budding.  This  did  not  apply 
in  the  same  manner  to  semi-detached  or 
terraced  cottages  if  the  fireplaces  were 
situated  against  party  walls.  It  should  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  every  habitable  room 
should  have  a  window  and  a  fireplace  and 
flue  for  proper  lighting  and  ventilation.  In 
a  bedroom  a  fireplace  was  indispensable  for 
heating  in  case  of  sickness  or  nursing,  and  it 
should  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  permit 
a  bedroom  to  be  constructed  without  a  fire¬ 
place,  and  then  only  when  more  than  two 
bedrooms  were  provided.  Of  course,  in  the 
kitchen  the  fireplace  was  intended  mainly  for 
cooking,  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
proper  range. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  fireplace,  window, 
and  door  in  relation  to  each  other  in  a  room,  if 
they  were  all  situated  on  one  side  of  a  room 
the  ventilation,  and  especially  the  through 
ventilation  or  perflation,  would  certainly 
suffer,  and  the  heating  or  the  lighting  would 
suffer,  and  possibly  both.  This  unusual 
arrangement  was  simply  described  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  importance  of  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  The  ideal  condition  was  that  the  fire¬ 
place,  window,  and  door  should  each  be 
separately  situated  in  one  of  the  four  walls. 
The  more  centrally  in  the .  wall  the  window 
was  situated  the  better  would  be  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light,  and  the  more  directly  the 
fireplace  faced  the  centre  point  of  the  room 
the  better  the  heat  would  be  distributed. 
This  admitted  of  a  fireplace  in  one  of  the 
angles,  but  the  further  the  fireplace  was  away 
from  the  window  and  door  the  better  the 
distribution  of  ventilation.  The  same  applied 
to  the  door  when  situated  near  an  angle  of 
the  room,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
window,  as  it  was  through  door  and  window 
that  perflation  took  place. 

It  should  be  fully  realised  that  ventilation 
of  an  inhabited  room  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  healthy;  it  also  required  to  be  per¬ 
flated  or  through  ventilated  daily,  in  order 
forcibly  to  blow  away  the  organic  emana¬ 
tions  that  cling  so  persistently  to  surfaces 
and  give  the  characteristic  odour  of  humanity 
to  rooms  continuously  inhabited. 

In  regard  to  the  vertical  situation  of  the 
window  of  a  room,  it  was  an  axiom  that  the 
top  of  the  window  should  reach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  throw  the 
light  as  far  as  possible  into  the  room,  and  to 
ventilate  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible.  The 
latter  possibility  was  dependent  upon  whether 
we  ventilate  by  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper 
part  of  the  window,  and  whether  the  window 
opening  would  be  an  inlet  or  an  outlet. 
Window  openings  were  nearly  always  inlets, 
particularly  if  there  be  a  fireplace  in  the 
room.  The  objection  to  low  windows  was 
not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  ventilation,  as 
this  could  be  otherwise  provided  for,  but  that 
they  render  a  room  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
even  lateral  extension  did  not  relieve  the 
mental  depression.  They  were  more  suited 
to  semi-tropical  climates,  where  sunshine  and 
brilliant  daylight  were  less  welcome  visitors 
than  here.  The  height  and  width  of  the 
window  were  dependent  upon  whether  the 
sash  or  guillotine  window  or  the  casement 
window  be  adopted.  If  the  casement  window 
be  adopted,  a  louvred  window  above  would 
overcome  some  of  the  objections  to  the  case¬ 
ment.  In  an  upper  story  the  window  might 
be  situated  at  three  different  heights  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  room,  that  was,  of  three  kinds  : 
a  wall  window,  a  dormer  window,  and  a  sky¬ 
light  window.  The  skylight  window  was 
obviously  in  the  least  desirable  form.  With 
regard  to  the  wall  window,  in  a  room  half 
in  the  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves,  it  was 
very  gloomy  and  depressing,  apart  from  the 
question  of  ventilation,  and  it  was  only 
possible  to  remedy  this  by  adding  a  dormer 
window,  and  this  would  add  to  the  expense 
of  construction.  It  might  be  generally  said 
that,  where  windows  would  serve  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  outer  air  without  draught,  other 


kinds  of  wall  inlet  ventilators  were  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense. 

There  was  something  also  to  be  said  about 
the  third  most  prominent  feature  of  a  room — 
the  prosaic  door.  Although  the  door  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  assist  through  ventila¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  desirable  to  multiply  the 
number  of  doors  to  a  room  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  it  almost  uninhabitable,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  draughts  created, 
but  also  by  leaving  so  little  room  for  furni¬ 
ture.  In  a  large,  active  family  in  a  moderate¬ 
sized  room,  with  a  window,  fireplace,  and 
three  or  four  doors,  it  must  be  a  puzzle  to 
find  a  draughtless,  warm,  and  undisturbed 
sitting-place  in  winter  time.  Again,  in  a 
small  lobby  or  passage,  the  too  close 
proximity  of  two  or  more  doors  awkwardly 
hung  was  very  likely  painfully  to  impress  a 
person  in  more  senses  than  one.  From  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  one  case,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  a  lobby  into  a  room,  and 
then  back  again  and  shut  the  outer  door 
before  being  able  to  go  upstairs. 

And  yet,  again,  an  outer  door  that.  gave 
entrance  directly  into  the  kitchen  and  living- 
room  was  likely  to  admit  such  a  winter’3 
blast  as  to  make  the  occupants  shudder.  An 
external  porch  or  internal  lobby  to  temper 
the  wind  was  almost  a  necessity. 

The  height  and  the  area  of  rooms  were, 
within  limits,  debatable  points.  The  object 
of  increasing  the  height  was  to  obtain  more 
cubic  capacity  or  air  space  and  better  ven¬ 
tilation,  the  object  of  diminishing  the  height 
was  to  save  expense,  and  the  practical  course 
must  be  a  compromise,  somewhere  between 
7  ft.  and  9  ft.,  say  8  ft.  or  thereabout,  with 
a  modification  for  the  upper  story  over  parts 
of  the  area  to  allow  of  the  inclination  of 
the  roof.  A  good  human  working  standard 
to  take  was  that  the  ceiling  should  be  at 
such  a  height  that  a  tall  man  standing  on 
the  floor  could  not  touch  it  with  upstretched 
hand.  The  area  of  the  kitchen  and  living 
room  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  whole  family  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
150  sq.  ft.,  better  still  200,  and  best  of  all 
250;  in  case  this  might  be  thought  excessive, 
they  should  remember  that  such  inclosed 
areas,  8  ft.  in  height,  would  only  provide 
sufficient  cubic  space  for  three,  four,  and 
five  persons,  respectively,  at  400  cubic  ft. 
per  head,  and  even  if  diminished  to 
300  cubic  ft.  per  head,  for  four,  five,  and 
six  persons,  omitting  furniture. 

The  model  by-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodg¬ 
ings  or  tenements  required  a  minimum  of 
300  cubic  ft.  per  head  in  a  room  exclusively 
used  for  sleeping,  and,  if  not  used  exclu¬ 
sively  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  400  ft.  Some 
authorities  had  wisely  adopted  a  single 
standard  of  400  cubic  ft.  in  all  circumstances 
for  dwelling  purposes.  The  sufficiency  of 
cubic  space  was  dependent  upon  the  means 
and  the  use  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  and 
the  greater  the  cubic  space  the  more  readily 
the  means  of  ventilation  would  be  put  into 
use.  At  the  census  and  in  housing  schemes 
a  standard  of  two  persons  per  room  was 
adopted.  As  the  person  constructing  a  cot¬ 
tage  cannot  guarantee  that  an  intended  bed¬ 
room  shall  never  be  used  by  a  tenant  for 
any  other  purpose  he  must  estimate  at 
400  cubic  ft.  per  head  and  two  persons  per 
room  at  the  least;  that  was  to  say,  he  must 
provide  at  least  800  cubic  ft.  of  space,  this 
with  8  ft.  in  height  would  require  100  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  or  thereabout.  Increase  of 
size,  of  course,  meant  increase  of  expense, 
and  here,  again,  we  must  compromise.  As 
a  good  working  standard,  the  desirable  area 
for  a  bedroom  might  be  taken  to  be  100  sq.  ft. 
or  thereabout,  and  for  a  living  room  double 
this  area.  If  only  the  occupants  would  learn 
and  practise  the  virtues  of  the  fresh-air 
treatment  and  additional  bed  clothing  there 
would  be  little  fault  to  find  with  the  size 
of  such  bedrooms.  Any  considerable  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  minimum  suggested  for  original 
construction,  as,  for  instance,  providing 
cubic  space  sufficient  only  for  one  person, 
would  permanently  hamper  ventilation,  leave 
no  margin,  and  ultimately  lead  to  over¬ 
crowding.  A  bed-recess  in  a  sleeping-room 
was  an  unhealthy  inclosed  space  in  which  to 
spend  eight  hours  of  slumber,  unless  possess¬ 
ing  a  window  opening  on  the  external  air. 
On  other  grounds,  in  a  family  dwelling  bed- 
recesses  were  undesirable.  For  similar 
reasons  it  was  undesirable  that  one 
bedroom  should  be  approached  through 
another.  Cutting  off  a  slice  of  a  bedroom  to 
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form  a  passage-way  to  one  or  more,  bed- 
Tooms  beyond  showed  a  clumsiness  of  design, 
but  where  a  passage,  corridor,  or  lobby  was 
essential,  it  must  be  sufficiently  lighted  and 
ventilated.  . 

The  food-store,  larder,  or  pantry,  should 
face  as  near  north  as  possible,  have  hard 
impervious  surfaces,  have  a  permanent  direct 
opening  into  the  external  air,  and  be  care¬ 
fully  protected  against  the  entrance  of  flies 
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from  without  by  closing  wire  netting, 
from  within  by  an  accurately  fitting  door. 

A  water-butt  served  two  very  useful  pur¬ 
poses  :  by  intercepting  the  rain-water  it 
provided  soft-water  for  washing  purposes, 
and  where  there  was  no  sewerage  system, 
diminished  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  upon  the  garden,  surface  in  wet 
weather. 

When  the  wash-house  or  wash-house  and 
scullery  was  situated  in  the  main  building 
the  steam  from  the  copper  during  clothes 
washing  should  be  excluded  from  the  house 
by  a  door,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  its  escape  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
wash-house,  either  through  the  upper  part 
of  a  window  or  by  a  special  opening.  The 
provision  of  a  special  bath  and  hot-water 
system  was  a  considerable  additional  expense, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  water  could  be 
heated  in  a  copper.  A  portable  slipper,  or 
hip  bath,  or  the  homely  tub  had  this  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  could  be  moved  about,  and  a 
hot  bath  could  be  taken  in  either  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  in  greater  privacy  and  under  more 
comfortable  conditions  than  in  a  scullery  or 
wash-house,  the  carriage  of  water  being  the 
only  trouble.  The  sanitary  convenience 
should  not  only  be  approached  from  the  open 
or  an  open  lobby  and  be  sufficiently  lighted 
and  ventilated,  but  it  should  also  not  have 
any  possible  aerial  communication  with  the 
food-store. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  cost,  Dr. 
Sykes  said  that  the  most  important  question 
that  awaits  an  answer,  or  series  of  answers, 
was,  in  regard  to  each  particular  cottage 
plan — What  was  the  relative  cost  of  erection 
and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  same  cot¬ 
tage  repeated  and  constructed  in  different 
materials?  There  was  a  further  question  of 
some  importance,  namely — For  what  amount 
can  the  cottage  be  mortgaged  ?  This  would 
probably  be  about  the  fairest  test  of  true 
relative  value. 

In  regard  to  rural  building  by-laws,  he 
said  that  a  return  issued  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  showed  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  were  668  rural  districts,  in 
246  of  which  there  were  no  by-laws  at  all  for 
the  control  of  new  buildings.  In  106  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  parts  of  thirty-two  districts 
there  were  by-laws  based  on  the  rural  model ; 
in  169  districts  and  in  parts  of  114  districts 
there  were  by-laws  based  on  the  urban  model. 
If  by-laws  and  building  acts  were  based 
more  upon  the  zone  system,  as  in  Germany, 
and  varied  more  according  to  the  proximity 
and  height  of  houses,  upon  a  sliding  scale, 
many  of  the  present  difficulties  would  be  over¬ 
come.  The  hopelessness  of  framing  general 
by-laws  to  suit  the  seasons  caused  them  to 
be  framed  on  the  winter  model.  But  one 
was  tempted  to  ask  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  relax  or  set  aside  the  by-laws 
for  temporary  dwellings  occupied  only  during 
the  summer,  just  as  relaxations  or  exemp¬ 
tions  were  allowed  for  temporary  buildings. 
The  principal  by-law  of  the  urban  and  old 
rural  model  code  to  which  exception  had 
been  taken  was  that  which  required  “walls 
to  be  constructed  of  good  bricks,  stone,  or 
other  hard  and  incombustible  materials.” 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
of  the  cottages  at  the  Letchworth  Exhibition 
about  60  per  cent,  were  of  “brick”  and 
about  10  per  cent,  of  “other  hard  and 
incombustible  materials.”  The  reason 
obviously  was  that  this  made  for  durabilitv, 
as  well  as  prevention  of  fire.  Such  durable 
materials  were  not  only  proof  against  fire, 
but  also  against  vermin  and  other  incon¬ 
veniences.  Special  provisions  against  fire 
were  quite  unnecessary  for  detached  build¬ 
ings  if  only  one  story  in  height,  or  even  of 
two  stories  if  there  be  an  easy  drop  from 
the  windows.  Instant  escape  was  necessary 
from  an  uppeT  floor  constructed  of  wood, 
or  lined  with  wood,  as  the  wood  In  time 
becomes  so  dry  that  it  burns  like  “  wild 
fire  ” ;  no  time  was  left  to  think,  and  only 
enough  to  drop  to  safety. 

In  speaking  of  the  exhibition  of  cottages 


at  Letchworth,  he  said  that  there  was  a 
catalogue  classification  of  temporary  /build¬ 
ings  and  permanent  structures,  but  in  the 
latter  were  to  be  found  some  structures  no 
less  temporary  than  those  m  the  form*.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  a  sharp  line,  as  it  was  dependent  upon 
durability  of  materials  and  combination,  and 
the  test  of  time  had  yet  to  be  applied. 
Still,  classification  was  possible  under  the 
heads  of  brick  and  other  incombustible 
materials,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  of  the 
cottages  about  60  per  cent,  were  in  the 
former  and  10  or  more  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
category,  so  that-  over  70  per  cent,  conform 
in  this  respect  to  the  urban  by-law  as  to 
main  walls.  Ten  per  cent,  or  more  were 
wooden  cottages  entirely  or  mainly,  and  the 
jest  were  of  various  combinations  and  com¬ 
posite  materials.  The  half-dozen  or  so  of 
entirely  wooden  cottages  gave  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  modern  style  of  cottage 
in  this  material.  Some  of  the  wooden  or 


partly  wooden  cottages  were  not  only  fit  for 
v  ,  i_  .  „i„„  molro  admirable 


inland  use,  but  also  should  make  admirable 
fishermen’s  cottages  on  the  sea  coast  m  the 
gaps  protected  from  wind  and  driving  rain. 

It  would  be  valuable  to  know  the  resist¬ 
ance  and  durability  or  life  of  building 
materials,  especially  for  outer  walls  and 
roofs,  and  the  Boyal  Sanitary  Institute 
could  not  undertake  a  more  useful  task  than 
in  endeavouring,  by  tests  and  trials,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
materials  in  the  market,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  life  of  the  substances,  but 
also  of  the  health  of  those  who  might  have 
to  live  surrounded  by  them.  It  was  com¬ 


forting  to  see  that  in  about  one-third  of  the 


cottages  the  fireplaces  and  flues  were  more 
or  less  Centrally  grouped,  and  in  about’ 
another  third  that  they  were  placed  in  inner 
walls  or  party  walls,  or  mainly  so.  In  the 
remaining  approximate  third  they  were  un¬ 
compromisingly  in  or  against  outer  walls. 
He  was  struck  by  the  small  consideration  m 
some  cases  paid  to  warmth— thin  walls,  thin 
roofs,  large  window  spaces,  and  many  doors 
to  the  rooms,  absence  of  entrance-lobby  or 
protected  porch.  In  some  cottages  the  stair¬ 
cases  were  not  only  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  hand-rail  to  the  straight  run 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  were  also  appalling 
in  their  steepness. 

[i Our  report  will  be  concluded  next  weelc .] 


architectural  societies 

Liverpool  Architected 
the  6th  inst.  ffc T^J '“V® 
lectured  before  the  Livei^S? 
Society  on  the  sub  ect  of  l!SketcT P I.T 
Working  Drawings.”  He  adviw  “ 
architects,  while  leering  b  ri*  ,1  TS 
of  the  beautiful,  to  gLI  agaS  the 
tion  to  overdo  the  idealSm  or 
structural  problems.  As  a  body  archS 

should  take  a  far  larger  sham  i, 

■  iutaSJ 

mrght  be  Certain  to  pursue  a  riiht 
Many  public  building  a,AT,2 
stations  offered  flagrant  examples  of  corm 
evils  in  construction.  Mr.  Wilson  ltt3 
on  the  same  subject  before  the  AreBeeS 
Association  m  London,  and  a  full  report.  wit 
be  found  in  our  issue  for  April  1  1905 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects  -Th, 
third  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Man 
Chester  Society  of  Architects  was  held  la 
Tuesday  evening,  and  presided  over  h 


Professor  Capper,  of  the  Manchesfc 


University,  who,  after  a  few  preliminai 
remarks,  called  upon  Mr.  B.  Pendleton  1 
give  •  a  lecture  entitled  “Two  Gres 
Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire”  Th 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  sketches  and  p' 


av, ewe. XV.  uv  siuacnes  and  photo 

graphs  of  Fountains  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys 
with  Furness,  Tintem,  and  several  smaller 
abbeys  for  comparison.  The  lecturer  c 


very  minutely  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Monkish  orders,  in  order  to  show  the 
coherence  of  the  buildings  with  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  development  of  the  typical 
plan  which  they  adopted.— The  follow¬ 
ing  awards  in  the  students’  competitions 


were  announced  at  a  recent 


of  the  Society:— Mr.  Beaumont’s  prize 
for  drawings  for  the  sketch-book,  J. 
Cocker;  special  prize,  F,  Dyer.  Society’s 
prizes  for  sketches :  1,  J.  T.  Hal- 
liday;  2,  J.  Cocker,  Society's  prizes  for 
measured  drawings :  1,  J.  H.  Goldsmith;  2, 
F.  Hearne;  special  third  prize,  J.  T.  W. 
Brooke.  Prizes  for  best  work  done  in  the 
School  of  Art  architecture  classes  (including 
examination  results) :  Second  and  third  year 
students,  S.  Birkett  and  G.  H.  Goldsmith 
(equal).  First  year  students:  1,  J.  H. 
Roberts;  2,  D.  Sherlock, 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.  in  the  Association 
Rooms,  117,  George-street,  Mr,  H.  0.  Tar- 
bolton,  President  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
siding.  After  the  formal  business  Mi.  John 
Keppie,  F.RI.B.A.,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper 
on  “  Moorish  Architecture  in  Spain,”  The 
paper  was  written  after  a  visit  several  years 
ago  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Keppie  described 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Madrid, 
Cordova,  Granada,  and  Seville.  Moorish 
architecture,  he  said,  referring  more  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  Alhambra,  spoke  to  the  senses 
rather  than  to  the  mind;  it  pointed  to 
voluptuousness  rather  than  to  thought.  It 
resembled  a  brilliant  charm,  a  caprice  of  the 
genii,  who  might  be  imagined  to  have  dis¬ 
ported  themselves  in  the  network  of  stone, 
in  the  delicate  openwork,  light  fringes, 
embroideries,  etc.  The  Alhambra,  he  added, 
was  an  Oriental  poem.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  tor  tne 
session  1904-1905  states  that  the  last  session 
has  been  one  of  the  best  since  the^Assooar 
tion  was  re-established  in  1896.  The  clas. 
attendances  were  in  most  cases  far  above  in 
average,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  } 
members  was  strongly  evidenced  by  the  jo 
in  the  classes,  and  the  number  of  draw 
ings  submitted  for  the  class  pm.es. 
new  members  have  joined  during 
and  five  have  resignecl  ieaving  a  total 
crease  of  thirteen.  One.  associate  nmbe 
was  elected  under  t-he  new  rules,  F  ^ 

the  membership  up  to  38 
seen  that  the  increase  °^,s.ubs2  '  deS 
on  last  year  has  had  anything  th 

tive  effedt.  The  Committee,  tM*** 
Association  had  out-grown  the  9“^ 
kindly  provided,  free  of  rent,  m  fojnffjw 

house  m  15,  bourn  r 
form  ed  part  of  tap* 

ground  floorJ'h“hJS™m!  oi  MI 
into  a  museum,  and  iour 


MOVE- 


THE  “QUIETER  LONDON 
MENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Street  Noise  Abate¬ 
ment  Committee,  held  at  1,  Finsbury-circus, 
on  Saturday,  it  was  stated  that  the  Society 
intends  to  promote  a'  Bill  in  Parliament  next 
session  which  will  give  the  police  power  to 
suppress  organ-grinding  and  street  cries.  The 
County  Council  by-laws  have  proved  quite 
ineffectual  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
as  the  organ-grinder  can  take  refuge  under 
the  clause  that  makes  his  removal  subject  to 
reasonable  objection.  In  these  cases  the 
police  have  no  power  to  prosecute,  but  the 
householder  who  objects  must  himself  sum¬ 
mon  the  offender,  and  few  people  care  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  for  putting  the  law 
into  operation. 

The  new  Bill  will  give  the  police  power 
to  summon  the  grinder  and  street  crier,  and 
will,  in  fact,  make  their  action  a  common 
nuisance,  to  be  as  much  amenable  to  the  law 
as  obstructing  the  traffic.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Bill  will  be  considered  uncontentious, 
and  thus  pass  into  law  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
it  was  stated  that  “No-organ”  notices  were 
now  placed  up  in  about  200  localities,  and 
that  considerable  relief  from  the  unwelcome 
noise  had  thus  been  effected.  Applications 
for  further  similar  notices  were  being 
received  faster  than  they  could  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Association,  and  it  was  thought  prob¬ 
able  that  at  least  a  thousand  notices  would 
be  required  for  the  residential  districts  of 
the  Metropolis.* 


Ingram  House,  Stockweix. — In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  building  in  our  last  issue  we  state 
that  the  wrought-iron  balustrade  and  wrought  - 
copper  outside  lamps  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Gitten  &  Co.  It  should  have  been  “  Gittins, 
Craftsmen,  Ltd.,”  of  Birmingham.  The  mistake 
was  not  ours. 


♦On  this  subject,  see  our  Rote  on  page  522. 
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floor,  now  in  use  as  a  library,  reading-room, 
committee-room,  etc.  The  rental  of  these 
premises  was  rather  heavier  than  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  have  wished,  but  they  appeared 
so  adaptable  that  negotiations  were  at  once 
completed,  and  the  rooms  have  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  during  the  session.  The  liability 
thus  incurred  has  been  partly  met  by  the 
donation  of  sixty  guineas  by  the  past-Presi- 
dent  of  the  R.I.A.I.,  Mr.  Geo.  Ashlin.  A 
successful  series  of  visits  were  paid  during 
the  spring  to  the  following  buildings  in  pro¬ 
gress  :--The  “  Iveagh  ”  House,  Dublin ;  the 
Northern  Bank ;  the  Abbey  Theatre ;  the  fire 
brigade  station,  Ballsbridge ;  the  disinfecting 
station,  South  Lotts-road ;  the  new  store  at 
Messrs.  Guinness’s,  James’s-street;  and  the 


Surgical  Home,  Lr.  Mount-street.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  the  numerous  and  valuable 
prizes  offered  was  again  disappointing.  The 
President’s  and  Vice-President’s  prizes  pro¬ 
duced  only  one  competitor  each;  the  Travel¬ 
ling  Studentship  two;  and  the  Institute  Prize 
three.  The  drawings,  designs,  and  models, 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  indicated  an 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  design  of  the  younger  members.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  prize  winners  : — 
Architectural.  Association  of  Ireland  Travel¬ 
ling  Studentship,  Mr.  H.  T.  O’Rourke ; 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  Travel¬ 
ling  Studentship,  special  prize,  presented  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Murray,  Mr.  D.  G.  Boucher;  the 
Institute  Prize,  Mr.  H.  G.  Leask;  President’s 


Prize,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid;  Vice-President’s 
Prize,  Mr.  W.  Stainer.  Architectural  His¬ 
tory  Class,  1st,  Mr.  II.  J.  Lyons;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Beckett;  special,  Mr.  T.  F.  Strahan. 
Building  Construction  Class,  1st.,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Strahan ;  2nd,  Mr.  P.  J.  Munden.  Class  of 
Design,  1st,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beckett.  The  annual  excursion  was  held  at 
Galway,  where  Mr.  Tighe,  one  of  their 
members,  acted  as  guide  to  the  interesting 
architectural  features  of  the  locality.  The 
smoking  concert  was  held  as  usual  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  but,  owing  to  financial 
reasons,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  hold 
the  annual  dinner  this  session.  The  report 
records  with  regret  that  no  steps  have  as  yet 
been  taken  by  the  senior  body  to  establish  an 


^-Classroom 

a  ^hirers’  c 
^rmci.pal's  suite. 
Papal’s  office. 


St.  Gabriel’s  Training  College,  Camberwell.  Plan. 


E— Library. 

F — Students’  common  room. 

G— Secretary  and  muniment-room. 
H — Dining  ball. 


( See  next  page.) 


j— unapei.  , 

K — Gymnasium  (and  examination-room  over) . 
L — Swimming  bath. 

M — Music-rooms. 
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Irish  examination  for  qualification  as  a 
member  of  the  R. I. A. I.,  and  which  they  had 
hoped  would  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the 
Association  in  its  educational  work.  So  many 
points  had,  however,  been  raised  in  connexion 
with  the  Registration  Bill  at  present  under 
consideration  by  a  committee  in  England, 
that  it  was  fully  recognised  that  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  system  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  might  lead  to  unsatisfactory 
results. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  for 
competition  during  the  ensuing  session 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  Iravel- 
ling  Studentship,  101 ;  the  Institute  Prize, 
10Z.  10s.;  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch’s  Prize,  5Z.5s._j 
the  Downes’  Bronze  Medal;  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent’s  Prize,  21.  2s.;  Architectural  History 
Class,  1st,  2Z. ;  2nd,  1Z. ;  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  Class,  1st,  21. ;  2nd,  1Z. ;  Class  of  Design, 
1st,  2Z. ;  2nd,  1Z. 


Pears  Bqo. 

From  the  Builder  of  November  17,  1855. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
Sir  Alexander  R.  Binnie,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  “  On  Waterways 
in  Great  Britain,”  by  Mr.  John  Arthur  Saner, 
M.Inst.C.E.  The  paper  began  with  a  short 
historical  sketch,  giving  dates  of  inception 
of  some  of  the  earlier  navigations,  and  also 
describing  such  improvements  as  have  been 
made  in  recent  years.  The  author  then 
went  on  to  discuss  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  waterways  and  railways,  and  their 
main  differences  of  construction  and  use; 
pointing  out  where  up-to-date  canals  were 
owned  by  independent  companies  they  could 
in  many  cases  show  a  reasonable  profit,  but 
where  the  railway  companies  owned  them  the 
profits  appeared  to  be  much  less.  In  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  through  traffic 
on  account  of  variations  in  gauge,  he  showed 
how,  if  a  standard  gauge  could  be  fixed 
upon,  the  means  of  communication  would  be 
vastly  improved.  The  question  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  gauge  was  discussed,  and  the  author 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  standard  to 
adopt,  in  view  of  the  existing  arrangements 
in  this  country.  In  this  connexion  longi¬ 
tudinal  sections,  showing  the  mileage  and 
heights  above  sea  level,  were  given  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  main  routes: — 1,  Hull  to  Liverpool; 

2  Liverpool  to  Midland  district;  3,  Bristol  to 
Midland  district;  4,  Hull  to  Midland  dis¬ 
trict;  5,  London  to  Midland  district.  There 
were  also  tables  showing  the  necessary 
measures  for,  and  giving  the  probable  cost 
of,  improving  the  connexions  between  the 
main  ports  and  the  Midland  district.  Water 
supply  and  towing  were  then  considered,  the 
various  means  now  available  being  described, 
and  reasons  for  and  against  different  pro¬ 
posals  being  given.  The  relative  merits  of 
railways  and  waterways  as  to  speed  of 
travel  were  also  discussed.  The  author  then 
dealt  briefly  with  the  question  of  tolls  and 
charges  and  the  cost  of  upkeep,  showing  how 
difficult  it  was  to  compare  the  costs  of 
different  systems.  Finally  the  paper 
described  the  best  routes  for  ship  canals 
acToss  country,  and  concluded  by  discussing 
the  different  ways  of  raising  the  necessary 
money  for  reconstructing  the  waterways. 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  large  map 
of  waterways,  with  reference  tables,  giving 
the  navigable  dimensions. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
As  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  has  been  fixed  for 
Friday,  December  8,  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  “  Elec¬ 
trical  Mains  for  Power  Transmission  Work,” 
by  Professor  John  T.  Morris,  M.I.E.E.  (mem¬ 
ber),  to  the  following  Friday,  December  15. 
In  connexion  with  the  paper  a  visit  has  been 
arranged  to  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips’s 
Works  at  Charlton  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  16. 


He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  too  fashionable  in  England ; 
and  he  sincerely  regretted  it — partly,  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  early  teaching,  and  perhaps 
because  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  had  revived 
his  old  impressions.  Classical  architecture 
appeared  to  be  almost  •  forgotten  by  English 
.students ;  and  he  had  been  exceedmgly  struck 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  clever  and  well-written 
book,  by  an  architect,  on  “  The  Gothic 
Architecture  of  the  North  of  Italy,”  classical 
architecture  was  ignored  and  despised.  This 
was  a  sign  of  the  times  which,  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  he  was  bound  sincerely  to  regret.  At 
one  time  English  architects  had  been  mad  for 
Grecian  architecture;  but  now  the  gTeat 
works  of  Wren,  Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  great  architects  of  Italy  were  neglected ; 
and  one  gentleman  (Mr.  Ruskin)  admired  to 
the  very  echo  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice— a 
feeling  which  he  regretted  should  exist 
among  the  architects  of  England.  The 
writer  of  the  book  to  which  he  referred 
had  engraved,  as  a  beautiful  example,  a 
window  in  the  very  angle  of  the  main  story 
of  one  of  the  principal  palaces  :  to  effect  this 
the  angle  was  cut  through,  and  the  upper  part, 
of  very  heavy  architecture,  was  supported 
on  corbels  only  a  few  inches  thick.  He  had 
himself  been  taught  that  the  weight  should 
be  carried  consistently  and  honestly ;  and  so 
violent  a  departure  from  that  rule  as  this,  and 
many  other  instances  he  could  quote  in 
Venice,  he  could  not  consider  consistent  with 
architectural  truth. — Presidential  address  at 
Institute  of  Architects. 


fine  situation  facing  Mvatt«  u-  u 
Camberwell.  8  ^alts  Fields,  in 

The  main  block,  which  wn* 
eighty  residential  and  eWd/LE  ““a1  for 
students,  was  opened  on  ('  |n?n'K'J1(ieriUd 
at  a  cost  of  32,933!  °Clob®  «W>. 

The  chapel,  which  ™  subsequent], 
at  a  cost  of  5.280Z  was  aJa-  :  , 
May  9,  1903.  dedicated  on 

The  swimming  bath,  lecture  theatre  end 
gymnasium  and  music-rooms,  shorn,  i ‘.S 

The  circular  turret  in  the  angle  bet™. 
the  chape  and  the  main  block  is  jS 

heigh?  for Tctock  "P  10  *  «£* 

The  materials  used  externally  are  Hew* 
Thomas  Lawrence  &  Sons’  red  facing ‘b  et 
laid  in  alternate  broad  bands  of  two  sligE 
different  shades,  and  a  sparing  use  of  Port 
land  stone  The  projecting  bay  windows  are 
rough  casted,  _  and  have  copper  roofs  the 
mam  roofs  being  covered  with  green  West¬ 
moreland  slates. 

The  heating  is  by  low-pressure  hot  water 
and  fireplaces. 

Inside  the  chapel  at  the  entrance  end  is 
an  oak  screen  with  stalls  in  front  and  ai 
gallery  above  for  the  organ.  There  is  also 
a  carved  oak  pulpit  with  a  stone  base,  The 
floor  and  steps  of  the  sacrarium  are  of  marble. 

Messrs.  J.  Garrett  &  Son,  of  Balham.  were 
the  contractors  for  the  work,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  of  Westminster 


3IIu0trattons. 


DESIGN  FOR  DECORATION  OF  A 
STAIRCASE  IN  A  TOWN  HOUSE. 

HE  illustration  represents  some 
sgraffito  work  that  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  town  house  in  London. 

,  The  artist  is  Chevalier  Cesare 
Formilli,  and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


ST.  GABRIEL’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

This  college  for  pupil-teachers  for  the 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  Dioceses  has  a 


NEW  PREMISES,  MAYFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

These  premises  are  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  in  High-street,  Mayfield,  and  have  been 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  many 
interesting  old  houses  in  the  place.  They 
comprise  a  bank  foT  Messrs,  Barclay  &  Co., 
with  manager’s  residence  attached,  and 
another  separate  residence,  From  the  south 
side  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  over  the 
hills  towards  Heathfield. 

Best  kiln  stocks  from  the  Crowborough 
Brick  Company  are  being  used  for  ‘facings, 
and  above  the  string  course  the  walls  are 
cemented.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
hand-made  tiles  resembling  old  ones  from 
the  Rotherfield  Brick  Company. 

The  contract  is  being  carried  out  foT  the 
owner,  Mr.  H.  Lester,  of  Mayfield,  by 
Messrs.  Peerless,  Dennis,  &  Co.,  oi'  East¬ 
bourne,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Percy  K. 
Allen,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Memorial  Pulpit,  St.  George’s  Church, 
Worcester. — An  oak  pulpit  has  been  placed  in 
this  church  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Sheppard. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Parker,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Haughton. 

Memorial  Screens,  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s, 
Munster-square,  London. — It  has  been  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  side  screens  in 
the  north  and  south  aisles  of  this  church,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Jervois. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  P.S.A.,  is  preparing  the 
plans. 
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<Tjg  STOCKS,”  WITTERSHAM,  KENT. 

This  is  an  old  Kent  cottage,  the  interior 
«|  which  has  been  restored,  and  part  of  the 
Editions  shown  on  the  plan  carried  out. 
The  internal  arrangements  of  the  cottage 
comprised  two  tenements  when  the  work 
re  first  undertaken,  and  the  process  of  re- 
iioring  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  single  occu¬ 
pation  was  based  upon  the  evidences  found 
n  walls  and  ceilings.  The  original  building 
to  wholly  timber  framed,  but  at  some  subse- 
Mt  period,  probably  late  XYIIth  century, 
lie  ground  story  was  replaced  by  brick  walls. 
Ihe  principal  rooms  have  all  tne  oak  joists 
k  well  as  much  of  the  timber  framing  ex¬ 
posed  to  view.  The  fireplaces  are  of  the 


open-recessed  order,  having  large  oak  lintels. 
In  course  of  the  repairs  new  ground  floors 
and  other  works  incidental  to  making  the 
house  dry  were  carried  out. 

Messrs.  Ellis  Brothers,  of  Rye,  were  the 
builders,  and  Messrs.  Forsyth  &  Maule  the 
architects,  for  the  work. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  NEWGATE- 
STREET. 

The  portion  of  the  school  buildings  shown 
was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
the  year  1672,  and  carried  out  under  his 
supervision.  It  had  a  frontage  of  158  ft.  to 


Li. - x - 1 - 2 - %[!l 


the  burial-ground  and  entrance  to  Christ 
Church,  Newgate- street,  and  an  average 
width  of  35  ft. 

On  the  ground  floor  were  the  remains  of 
tHe  cloister  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
monastery  buildings  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
erected  about  1327.  In  erecting  his  school 
offices  Sir  Christopher  carefully  retained  these 
ancient  remains,  although  to  do  so  meant 
putting  his  building  out  of  the  square. 

On  the  first  floor  was  the  large  fourth-form 
room  of  the  school,  and  on  the  top  floor  were 
the  lavatories  and  a  bandroom. 

The  front  elevation  was  of  red  brick  with 
rubbed  brick  pilasters,  caps,  bases,  string 
arches,  and  quoins,  and  was  crowned  with 
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a  wood  cornice  and  wood  pediments.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  red  tiles.  . 

The  details  of  this  front  were  very  typical 
of  Wren’s  work,  and.  toned  with  age  as  it 
was,  it  formed  a  very  fine  yet  simple  piece  of 
brick  architecture,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  it  should  have  been  pulled  down. 
It°was  in  excellent  preservation,  with  the 
exception  of  parts  of  one  or  two  caps,  and 
part  of  the  wood  cornice.  . 

The  portion  over  the  entrance  from  Christ 
Church-passage  had  been  removed  to  Hor¬ 
sham  before  the  survey  was  made,  together 
with  many  other  objects  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

This  survey  had  to  be  earned  out  under 
great  difficulties,  as  the  house-breakers  were 
already  demolishing  before  the-  work  was 
commenced.  A.  J.  Peyto. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  week  at  the  offices,  Victoria 
Embankment. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  were  letters 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioning 
the  plan  of  the  additional  coal  storage  and  pump 
and  heater-room  at  the  South-Eastern  Hospital, 
and  the  plan  relating  to  the  proposal  to  provide 
storage  for  coal  and  coke  at  the  Southern  Hospital. 

Darenth  Asylum. — The  Finance  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  an  estimate  of  6,215 1.  for  the  construction 
of  new  industrial  workshops  at  the  Darenth 
Asylum. 

Leavesden  Asylum. — The  same  committee 
further  submitted  an  estimate  of  5,360/.  for  iron 
bridges  at  this  asylum. 

It  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  sanction  to  the  expenditure  of  both 
amounts. 


[November  i8 


Bacteriological  Laboratories  n,  ™ 
mittee  reported  that  thev  had  o  -Works  C°m 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle  & SoJ  „  Knted 
proposed  bacteriological  laboraSw  5  fot  th 
at  Peckham  and  Sutton  toapenti"^  Sl,bl“ 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  nf  t 
County  Council  was  held  on  tJj 

T  ^Chamnan>  presiding  ’  8 
Loans.  On  the  recommendation  of  td 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  ♦»  i 
Poplar  Borough  Council  15,312/  for  J“( 

3  ii™49/'- for  flcctric  A  sfa 

and  1,650/.  for  construction  of  foothriS M 
approaches5  Camberwell  Borough  fa 
1,495/.  for  housing  purposes” 
Borough  CouncU  50W.  Pf0r  conirihSS’S 
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reconstruction  of  bridge;  Guardians  of  St. 
George’s  Union  6,7717.  for  poor  law  purposes ; 
and  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  10,215/. 
for  street  improvements. 

Tramways— The  Highways  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

"(a)  That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  capital  account  of  19,7801.,  submitted  by  the 
finance  Committee,  be  approved,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorised  in  the  votes  on  April  4,  1905, 
and  June  26,  1905,  in  respect  of  cables  and  cable- 
Ms  for  the  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  and  Garrett- 
lane  tramways,  the  New  Cross  to  Rushey  Green 
lines,  and  the  Greenwich  to  Blackwall  Tunnel  lines. 
It)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capita] 
account  of  4,5001.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved,  in  respect  of  the  provision  of 
cables  and  cable-ducts  for  the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road 
and  Vauxhall  Bridge  tramways.” 

Speed  of  Motor-cars. — The  Public  Control' 
Committee  recommended  that  the  clerk  of 
the  Council  do  inform  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Motor-cars  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  speed 
limit  for  motor  vehicles  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  County  of  London. 

Mr.  Verney  moved  an  amendment  to  add 
the  following  words  : — “  And  that  the 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the 
public  would  be  best  consulted  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  for  some  definite  period  the  use  of  a  car 
whose  owners  or  drivers  have  been  twice 
convicted  of  dangerous  driving,  any  subse¬ 
quent  conviction  to  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine.” 

The  amendment  was  not  carried,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. 

Th  Subway  Trams. — Mr.  Allen  Baker,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  E.  Smith,  stated 
that  the  Highways  Committee  hoped  to  have 
the  trams  running  through  the  subway  from 
Aldwych  to  the  Angel  at  Islington  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Supply  of  Electrical  Energy. — The  Council 
proceeded  to  consider  the'  reports  of  the 
Highways  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  proposal  to  promote  a  Bill  in 
the  next  session  to  enable  the  Council  to 
supply  electrical  energy  in  London  and  cer¬ 
tain  surrounding  districts  in  bulk. 

Capt.  Hemphill,  on  behalf  of  the  Highways 
Committee,  formally  moved 

"That,  authority  be  sought  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  of  1906  (1)  to  enable  the  Council  to 
supply  electrical  energy  in  London  and  certain  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report 
Mine  Highways  Committee,  dated  October  23, 
(2)  to  confer  upon  the  Council  power  to  carry 
« any  necessary  works,  including  the  erection  of 
ooiiflmgs,  the  laying  of  mains,  etc.,  necessary  to 
we  effect  to  such  powers;  (3)  to  empower  the 
wuncil  to  make  arrangements  with  local  authori- 
j”  an“  others  having  power  to  supply  electrical 
wgy,  and  to  enter  into  agreements  to  give  effect 
“too;  and  (4)  to  confer  upon  the  Council  any 
S™?1  P°wers  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
suPPly  electrical  energy, 
mt.  ’he  costs  and  expenses  of  promoting  the 
E?  j  r.eferre<l  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
paved  out  of  the  County  Fund.” 

Mr.  Percy  Harris  contended  that  the 
touneil  should  not  rush  into'  any  project 
*mch  was  not  demanded  by  the  public,  and 
Ho  injure  the  financial  credit  of 

»e  Council  and  its  credit  as  a  business  body. 
He  moved  as  an  amendment  that : — 

recuminendation  be  referred  back  to  the 
X-  ,  for  further  consideration,  with  an  in- 
Xl0,i  ,0  tlie  committee  that  the  Council  is  un- 
i’”  1°  Promote  a  Bill  relative  to  the  supply  of 
wv  a?;  -.nerir'v  'n  UoPdon  which  is  not  based  u.pon 
thfi  Wk  sclieme-  or  upon  any  agreement  with 
jiiv  1  councils  or  existing  companies,  or  upon 
y  jl'Uutes  which  would  enable  the  Council  to 
tv  (L.  ,  unancial  responsibilities  to  be  incurred 
SlJJMepayere;  and.  further,  that  it  be  an  in- 
E'01'  >o  .the  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
Wtwi,  m  Particular  to  report  whether,  in  view 
commitments  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Counrfr  ■' e M.,ia/,,re  °f  the  proposed  enterprise,  the 
Nte  1 Ms  should  not  be  directed  to  securing 
llrxWtK  of  c'eclrical  energy  by  new  or  existing 
oteirinrH ri\ 0,1  t,<T.nis  an<1  conditions  which  would 
rjfiartl  the  public  interests.” 

r-  Robinson,  in  seconding  the 

of  ,?dni en^’  dealt  with  the  present  position 
Ah  ratePa;yers  of  London. 
j:  •;  j  considerable  discussion,  the  Council 
'  ,  •  'Vlth  the  following  result : — For  the 
nine  Ti!^’  thirty-six ;  against,  seventy - 
tstTied  6  am€n<tment  was  accordingly  not 

^rancis  Mowatt  moved  a  further 
■j,.:  extent  to  add  the  folowing  words  to  the 
main  resolution 

hrltefO..1'1®*'  before  the  introduction  into 
torafmi  L°  an.y  bill  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
spejiglli  a,scussi°n  in  the  Council  of  its  provisions, 
01  the  sch eme’*ey  affect  the  financial  consequences 

JJJ'  McKinnon  Wood  seconded  the  amend- 
>  which  was  carried  on  a  division, 


seventy-nine  voting  for,  and  thirty-two 
against. 

The  main  resolution  as  amended  by  Sir 
Francis  Mowatt  was  thereupon  adopted,  the 
second  paragraph  being  passed  without 
challenge. 

Sites  for  Car-sheds  and  Sub-stations. — 
The  Highways  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  authority  be  sought  in 
the  session  of  Parliament  of  1906  to  enable 
the  Council  to  acquire  compulsorily  the 
undermentioned  properties  required  as  sites 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  connexion 
with  the  electrical  working  of  the  Council's 
(Northern)  Tramways,  namely  : — 


Description  of  Site. 


(i.)  Pro  perty  known  as  Nos. 
191,  193,  and  195, 
Abbott-road,  Poplar 
(ii.)  Property  at  Stamford- 

(iii.)  Parkhurst-road,  Hol¬ 
loway,  tramways 
depot  and  stone- 
yard,  with  Nos.  65 
and  67  (part  of), 
Parkhurst-road 
(iv.)  Warlters-road,  Hollo¬ 
way,  tramways 
depot 

(v.)  Property  at  Holloway 

(vi.)  •*  Angel,”  Islington, 
tramways  depot, 
Pentonville-road 
(vii.)  Property  at  Islington 
(viii.)  Property  known  as 
Nos.  1  to  15  (odd), 
Wellington  -  road, 
Bow 


Interest  (if 
any)  at 
present  held 
by  Council. 


None . 

Leasehold  . 


Yearly 

tenancy 


Purpose 
required  for. 


Car-shed 

(approach). 

Car-shed. 

Car-shed. 


Car-shed  and 
sub-station. 
Sub-station. 


It  was  also  agreed  : — 

“That  authority  be  sought  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  of  1906  to  enable  the  Council  to  con¬ 
struct  junction  lines  between  the  tramways  m  East 
India  Lock-road  and  Upper  Clapton-road  and  the 
car-sheds  proposed  to  he  erected  at  Poplar  and  Stam- 
for  Hill  respectively.  ,,  .  ,  .  . 

That  authority  be  sought  m  the  session  01 
Parliament  of  1906  to  enable  the  Council  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  route  of  the  subway 
authorised  by  the  London  County  Council  (Subways 
and  Tramways)  Act,  1902,  and  to  acquire  such 
further  property  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  a 
station  to  be  constructed  in  the  subway  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Strand,  under  Welling-ton-street. 

Improvements. — The  adjourned  report  of 
the  Highways  and  the  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittees  in  regard  to  Lewisham  High-road  to 
Forest  Hill  tramway,  and  Malpas-road  to 
Stanstead-road  improvement  was  brought  up, 
and  the  following  recommendations  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“  That  application  be  made  to  Parliament  in.  the 
session  of  1906  for  authority  to  construct  along 
Shardeloes-road,  instead  of  along  Malpas-road,  a 
portion  of  the  tramways  between  Lewisham  High¬ 
road  and  Forest  Hill  authorised  by  the  London 
County  Council  (Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act, 

19That  application  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
session  of  1906  for  authority  to  widen  Shardeloes- 
road  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan  presented 
to  the  Improvements  Committee  on  October  25, 
1905,  and  that  provision  be  made  m  the  Bill  to  me 
effect  that  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Deptford  will  contribute  one-third  of  the  net 
cost  of  the  improvement. 

That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  December  20, 
1904,  as  relates  to  the  approval  of  an  estimate  of 
104,000k  in  respect  of  the  Malpas-road  to  Stanstead- 
road  improvement  he  rescinded. 

That  the  estimate  of  89,000t.  [in  substitution  foi 
the  estimate  of  104.000k.  approved  on  December  20, 
1904 j  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  lespect 
of  tlie  widening  of  Shardeloes-road,  Brockley-rise, 
Brockley-road,  and  Stanstead-road,  be  approved. 

That  expenditure  on  capital  account  up  to 
89,000 1.  be  authorised  for  the  widening  of  Shardeloes- 
road,  Brockley-rise,  Brockley-road,  and  Stanstead- 
road!” 

School  Sites.— The  Education  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  and  it  was  agreed,  to  acquire,  at 
an  expenditure  not  exceeding  4,000/.,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  in  Craster-road,  Norwood, 
and  additional  property  adjoining  the 
Thomas-street  site,  Limehouse. 

Schools. — The  Education  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed,  to  expend  4,133/. 
on  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  sixty  physically  defective  children 
on  the  “  Friern  ”  site,  Dulwich.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  work  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor.  It  was  also 
recommended  and  agreed  : — 

“That  tlie  estimate  of  expenditure  on  oapital 
account  of  3,513k  submitted  by  SSSSftoriihe 
mittee  in  resnect  of  the  erection  of  school  [or  tne 
accommodation  of  sixty  phracally  delectiTCcMdKji 

on  the  ■■  Hatoham  "  site  (Peckfiam)  be  woven 
That,  the  work  be  done  without  the  inter 
veiition  of  a  contractor;  and  that  the  drawings, 
quantities,  specification,  and  cstmiate  of  3.585k  b, 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 


The  same  Committee  also  proposed,  and  it 
was  agreed  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  3,278/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  respect  of  the  enlargement  by  300  places 
of  the  new  school  on  the  Sellincourt-road  site 
(Wandsworth),  be  approved.  .  .  .  That  the  work 
he  done  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor: 
and  that  the  drawings  and  specification  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  with  a  view  to  the  work 
being  done  at  the  schedule  of  prices  for  the  first 
portion  of  the  school.” 

Conditions  of  Contract. — The  Education 
Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  At  the  request  of  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee  we  recently  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  standing 
orders  relating  to  contracts,  together  with  the 
schedule  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  to 
each  of  the  contractors  on  the  list  of  selected  firms 
taken  over  from  the  late  authority.  The  attention 
of  each  contractor  was  drawn  to  the  Council’s  con¬ 
ditions  of  contract,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  comply  with  them.  Subjoined  is  a  summary 
of  the  replies  received  in  response  thereto  : — 

(i.)  317  firms  state  that  they  are  prepared .  to 
observe  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  standing 
orders  relating  to  tenders  and  contracts. 

(ii.)  Seventeen  firms  ask  that  their  names  may  be 
removed  from  the  list. 

(iii.)  Twenty-eight  firms  have  not  replied, 
although  a  second  communication  has  been  lor- 
warded  to  them.  _ 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  317  firms  referred  to 
above  should  be  retained  on  the  selected  li  t,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  remaining  films  shoud  be 
removed  from  the  list.  There  are  also  four  other 
firms  whose  names  for  various  reasons  should  be 
removed  from  the  list.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  firms  in  question  will  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
We  recommend  ...  , 

(a)  That  the  names  of  317  firms  specified  on  the 
list  (marked  A)  of  contractors  selected  to  tender  for 
works  to  the  Council’s  schools  who  have  intimated 
their  willingness  to  observe  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  standing  orders  relating  to  tenders  and  con¬ 
tracts  be  retained  on  such  list. 

(b)  That  the  names  of  forty-nine  firms  specified  on 
the  list  (marked  B)  be  removed  from  the  list .  of 
contractors  selected  to  tender  for  works  to  Council  s 
schools.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

WorJcmen’s  Trains. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  (a)  That  His  Majesty’s  Government  be  asked  to 
introduce  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act,  1883,  in  conformity  with  the,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report,  dated 
July  27,  1905,  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Workmen  s 

Tlfb)n  That  the  Board  of  Trade  be  requested  to  call 
upon  the  London  railway  companies  concerned  to 
give  immediate  effect  to  recommendations  5  and  7 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Workmens  Trains  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  conditions  under  which  workmen  s 
tickets  are  issued,  and  tlie  reservation  of  carriages 
for  work-women  where  the  traffic  is  heavy. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour.— The  Works  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

"Revised  working  rule  agreements  have  ton 
made  between  the  London  Master  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  joiners, 
stonemasons,  plumbers,  general  smiths  and  fitters, 
and  the  working  hours  during  the  year  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  provide  that  44  hours  a  week  shall 
be  worked  throughout  the  thirteen  weeks  of  winter 
except  in  the  case  of  plumbers  who  will  work  41i 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  winter.  Under 
standing  order  No.  A  244  (1)  the  Council  s  lj*t  of 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  should  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments.  The  revised  working  hours  will  come  into 
operation  as  from  November  13.  1905.  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  alteration  in  the  list  should  be  made 
as  from  that  date.  There  are  no  working  rule 
agreements  between  the  association  and  the  mill 
sawyers’,  painters’,  and  labourers’  societies,  and  we 
shall  report  later,  if  necessary,  as  to  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  tiie  hours  of  labour  of  these  trades.  The 
existing  working  rule  agreement  between  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  plasterers  society  does  not  ter¬ 
minate  until  March. 3,  1906,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  working  rules  of  that 
trade  We  think  it  desirable  that  the  trades  01 
timbermen  and  scaffolders  and  of  mill  sawyers,  who 
are  now  classified  in  the  list  of  rates  of  wages  under 
“various  trades,”  should  he  placed  under  the  head 
of  “building  trades.’’  and  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
overtime  worked  by  the  two  former  trades  should 
be  the  same  as  labourers  and  navvies.  We  recom- 

“(efihat  the  undermentioned  trades  be  classified 
in  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  under  the  head  “  building  trades  -Timber- 
men.  scaffolders,  mill  sawyers,  and  wood  cutting 

That  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  when 
worked  at  the  request  of  employer,  inserted  in  the 
Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
for  the  trades  of  timbermen  and  scaffolders.  be 
amended  as  regards  payment  for  overtime  worked 
until  8  p.m..  and  be  as  follows;— 

“  After  7  p.m.  until  8  p.m.— Time  and  a  half. 

(c)  That  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  trades  inserted  m  the  Council  s  list  of 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  lie  amended,  and 
be  during  the  thirteen  weeks  of  winter,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  44  hours 

^Carpenters,  ioiners,  bricklayers,  bricklayers  (cut¬ 
ting  and  setting  gauged  work),  masons  (fixing), 
masons  (granite  work),  masons;- smiths,  fitters,  gas- 
fitters  etc.  (in  shops,  general  smiths  and  fitters  to 
work  summer  hours  throughout  the  year,  should  the 
employer  desire  it).  ...  .  ,,  , 

(d)  'That  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  trades  inserted  in  the  Council’s  list  of 
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wages  and  hours  of  labour  bo  amended,  and  _  be 
during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  winter,  commencing 
on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  41J  hours  per 
week,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  44  hours  a 
week : — 

Plumbers,  plumbers  mates. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Council  then  adjourned. 

- - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet* 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Erection  of  Buildings  on  the  South-west  Side  of 
Finchley-road  and  North  Side  of  Lymington- 
road,  Hampstead. 

Hampstead. — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  May  16, 
1906,  consenting  to  the  erection  of  buildings  on 
the  south-west  side  of  Finchley-road  and  north 
side  of  Lymington-road,  Hampstead,  be  rescinded. 

{ b )  Buildings  upon  a  site  abutting  upon  the 
south-western  side  of  Finchley-road  and  northern 
side  of  Lymington-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D. 
Hunter  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Cave). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — That  the  resolution  of 
November  1,  1904,  consenting  to  the  erection 
■of  a  one-story  studio  at  the  rear  of  No.  34,  Addi- 
■son-road,  Kensington,  be  rescinded. — Agreed. 
Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 
Woolwich. — That  a  licence  be  granted  under 
section  122  of  the  Act,  1894,  to  Mr.  Patterson,  for 
•the  erection  of  a  shop  and  dwelling-house  with 
-stable  and  coach-house  at  the  rear,  on  low-lyiDg 
land  situated  at  the  corner  of  Abbey  Wood-road 
and  Bostal-lane,  Woolwich  (Mr.  E.  J.  Bennett). — 
Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — That  a  licence  be  granted 
under  section  122  of  the  Act,  to  Mr.  W.  Sumpton 
for  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of  dwellings  on 
low-lying  land  situated  at  the  corner  of  Webber - 
•street  and  Barron’s-place,  Southwark  (Mr.  W. 
Hobern ). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hammersmith. — Buildings  (public  baths  and 
wash-houses)  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  north 
side  of  Scotts-road  and  west  side  of  Lime-grove, 
Hammersmith  (Mr.  J.  E.  Franck  for  the  Council 
■of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hammersmith). 
— Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — A  conservatory  at  the 
■rear  of  No.  66,  Holland-park,  Kensington,  to 
abut  upon  Holland-park-avenue  (Messrs  Stimp- 
•son  &  Chambers  for  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  church  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  Mitcham -road  aad 
eastern  side  of  Rookstone-road,  Wandsworth 
■(Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton). — Consent. 

Bethnal-green,  North-east. — One-story  shops  and 
•a  one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  379, 
Bethnal-green-road,  Bethnal-green,  to  abut  upon 
Teesdale-street  (Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner  for  Mr.  W.  A. 
Balls). — Refused. 

Lewisham,  f — A  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Torridon-road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  the 
•north  side  of  H  izelbank-road  (Messrs.  A.  C.  & 
R.  A.  Blake). — Refused. 

Strand,  f — A  new  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  Panton-street  and  Oxenden- 
•street,  Haymarket  (Messrs.  Gillow  &  Co.  for 
•the  proprietors  of  the  Comedy  Theatre). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 
Dulwich. — Six  houses  with  bay-windows  on 
the  west  side  of  Vestry-road,  Peckham-roed, 
Camberwell  (Messrs.  E.  Crosse  &  Co.  for  Mr. 
•G.  Pedley). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Lewisham .. — A  one-story  building  at  the  rear  of 
No.  37,  Ladywell-road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon 
•a  passage  out  of  the  west  side  of  Church-grove, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  G.  Kimble  for  Mrs.  F.  Kimble). — 
Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A  boundary  wall  at  the 
Hugh  Myddelton  ”  schools,  on  the  north  side 
■of  Sens-walk,  Finsbury  (Education  Committee  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at 
Rear. 

Kennington.  f — A  workshop  on  the  northern 
side  of  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham-rood,  Ken¬ 
nington,  westward  of  No.  90,  Clapham-road 
•(Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  C. 
Blatchf  ord). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Cluttons  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  from  Napier-avenue  to  Cromwell -avenue, 
Fulham,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening 
of  portions  of  Napier-avenue  and  Cromwell- 
-avenue  (for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners). — 
Consent. 

Bethnal-green. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bethnal- 
green,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out 
of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 


Gawber-street  to  Cyprus-street,  Bethnal-green. 
— Consent. 

Hammersmith,  f — An  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  September  3,  1903,  sanctioning 
the  formation  or  laying-out  of  new  streets  on  the 
east  side  of  Wood-lane,  Hammersmith,  at  the 
corner  of  North-pole-road,  Hammersmith,  were 
to  be  complied  with  (Messrs.  Weatherall  &  Green). 
— Refused. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Greenwich. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  a  site 
abutting  on  the  River  Thames  and  approached 
from  Blacltwall-lane,  Greenwich  (Messrs.  Mark 
Fawcett  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

City  of  London. — Means  of  escape  proposed  to 
be  provided  on  the  fifth  (top)  story  of  Nos.  22  and 
23,  Fenchurch-street  and  No.  2,  Rood -lane,  City 
(Mr.  E.  B.  Ellis  for  Messrs.  Kleinwort  Sons,  &  Co.). 
— Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Camberwell,  North. — Dwelling-houses  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of 
dwellings  on  the  south  side  of  Picton-street, 
Camberwell  (Messrs.  J.  &.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons 
for  Mr.  J.  Dennis). — Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  t  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- — - 

COMPETITION. 

Central  Fire  Station  for  Willesden. — 
The  Works  Committee  of  Willesden  Urban 
District  Council  reported  on  Monday  having 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  as  to 
the  premiums  to  be  offered  for  competitive 
designs  for  the  erection  of  a  central  fire 
station  in  Harlesden-road,  and  to  draw  up 
conditions  of  competition. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Plastering  :  Plain  and  Decorative.  By 
William  Millar,  Plasterer  and  Modeller. 
Third  edition.  (B.  T  .Batsford.  18s.) 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  F.  M.  Simpson,  Professor  of 
Architecture,  University  College,  London. 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  12s.  6d.) 

Studies  in  Architecture.  By  Reginald 
W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co. 
10s.) 

The  Earl  of  Mar’s  Lodging,  Stirling. 
By  Ex-Baillie  Ronald.  (Eneas  Mackay, 
Stirling.) 


(Torvesponbencc. 


LONDON’S  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — Having  seen  a  letter  in  your  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  and  more  especially 
in  relation  to  the  acquirement  of  water 
storage  sites  in  Wales,  I  thought  that  this 
had  been  under  consideration  several  years 
ago.  Having  been  in  the  United  States  the 
last  four  years,  I  was  unable  to  follow  the 
progress  of  the  proposed  works,  and  was 
much  surprised  on  my  return  to  find  them 
dropped,  instead  of  in  a  fair  way  to  Com¬ 
pletion. 

Liverpool  and  Birmingham  are  already  in 
the  Welsh  mountains  for  their  water  supply, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  large 
towns  much  nearer  than  London  acquiring 
the  pick  of  the  remaining  sites,  and  leaving 
this  city,  which  certainly  requires  the  best 
ones,  to  make  the  best  of  what  remains. 

The  quality  of  the  present  supply  is,  I 
believe,  extremely  good,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  great  strides  in  the  question 
of  sewage  purification  have  had,  and  still 
have,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
high  standard.  But  is  it  right  to  the  people 
bf  this  city  that  the  largest  source  of  supply 
should  be  from  a  river  which  has  such  a 
closely  populated  watershed,  with  its  dangers 
of  sewage  and  other  contamination?  What 
would  happen  if  the  amount  of  water  used 
even  approached  the  amount  considered 
necessary  in  American  cities  ?  The  Thames 
and  all  its  tributaries  would  be  entirely 
inadequate.  In  Denver,  Colorado,  during 
the  dry  season  the  demand  often  runs  up  to 
42,000,000  imperial  gallons  a  day,  and  that 
to  a  population  of  only  about  180,000,  and 
the  least  demand  is  about  22,000,000  gallons. 
To  cope  with  this  great  demand  when  the 
supply  is  smallest  the  company  supplying  the 
town  have  just  completed  the  second  highest 
dam  in  the  world,  236  ft.  from  foundations 
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to  top  of  parapet  walk 
having  an  available 
20,000,000,000  gallons  »'  over 

supply  at  mSS 

lZ7$L “  ^ 

lately  necessary,  an/thea 
under  a  constant  tear  ot  ahorCtnff 
works  are  carried  out,  which  works  ? 
matter  of  years,  not  weeks!  re  a 

G.  Peed.  Volim,. 

***  We  have  pleasure  iu  nublisKin.  „ 
Vollmer’s  outspoken  and  sensible  fe  “'l 
shows  what  are  the  views  of  adequate  L 
supply  entertained  m  even  seconds  "fa 
in  the,  United  States,  while  in  fiXf " 
are  hampered  by  the  restricted  aad  J? 
drluvian  ideas  of  water  engineers  whoselote 
idea  of  water  supply  seems  to  be  to  Sad  out 
to  how  small  a  supply  ,  popfafa,  ” 
screwed  down. — Ed. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARfBT 
TECX  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Sir,— Mr.  Belcher,  in  his  excellent  Presi. 
dentral  address,  refers  at  some  length  te  the 
education  of  the  youthful  architect 
the  support  the  Boyal  Imtftnte 
of  British  Architects  has  given  to  fc  sckeiM 
the  new  Board  of  Architectural  Education 
has  established. 


But  does  the  Institute  or  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  go  quite  to  the  root  of 
this  important  matter  of  the  early  education 
of  the  architectural  student,  without  taking 
into  account  the  public  schools?  6 

Efforts  have  been  made  with  success  in 
one  or  two  of  our  public  schools  to  give 
some  practical  training  in  elementary  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  in  most  of  the  schools  nothing 
whatever  is  done.  If  the  new  Board  of 
Education  can  awaken  a  desire  in  these 
schools  for  architectural  knowledge,  the 
public  apathy  towards  the  beauty  of  build¬ 
ing,  which  Mr.  Belcher  deplores,  would  soon 
be  removed. 

Surely  also  parents  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  same  advantages  of  teaching  and 
equipment  that  are  at  present  provided  for 
boys  training  for  the  army,  medical,  and 
engineering  professions  should  be  extended 
to  those  boys  desirous  to  become  architects. 
The  Architectural  Board  of  Education 
might  reasonably  press  this  matter,  and  a 
representative  of  the  public  schools  on  the 
Board  would  be  useful  in  this  direction,  and 
should  be  considered.  In  addition,  the 
introduction  of  more  architectural  knowledge 
in  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  would  urge  schools 
to  take  serious  notice  of  a  neglected  subject. 

A  course  of  study  in  architecture  can  be 
easily  arranged  without  any  serious  entrench¬ 
ment  on  the  usual  school  curriculum.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  architectural  drawing, 
combined  with  a  course  of  history  on  the 
evolution  of  architecture,  carrying  a  boy 
through  his  preliminary  examination  and 
enabling  him  to  prepare  while  at  school 
some  of  his  drawings  for  the  intermediate 
examination,  should  be  expected. 

At  present  most  boys  leave  school,  and  at 
times  the  University,  without  the  smallest 
architectural  education,  either  as  a  branch 
of  aesthetics  or  as  the  necessary  equipment 
of  a  cultivated  person,  and  the  deficiency  is 
the  more  keenly  felt  by  the  youth  who 
selects  architecture  as  his  profession. 

Maktin  A.  BucKwoura. 


*  *  If  our  correspondent  turns  to  the 
laragraph  on  “  Art  and  Education,  un  er 
;he  heading  of  “Notes”  in  our  issue  of 
teptember  9  (page  268),  te  ml  »  “  « 
iave  anticipated  his  suggestion.  , 

was  not  without  its  practical  effect 
rs  it  loci  to  a  request  from  H*J™j 
>o  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  to  come  ad 
give  a  Saturday  evening  ectime  to  thetejs 
in  architecture;  which  function 
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ute.  buildings, n...W«» 
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tbe  Student’s  Column. 

STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XX. 
Boiler-house  Plant  and  Pipe  Services. 
8S0  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus  in  a 
yB  boiler-house.  The  designer  must 
use  his  discretion,  keeping  before 
the  necessity  of  placing  each  item  of  the 
Plant  in  a  position  where  it  will  not  be  liable 
^accidental  injury  or  exposed  to  hostile 
mhuences,  where  it  can  be  connected  with  a 
Nuumum  quantity  of  piping,  and  where  it 
be  examined  or  disconnected  in  time  of 
Med  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble ; 
“ally,  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  convenience 
°1  the  staff  by  whom  the  installation  will 
“ve  to  be  used. 

When  an  entirely  new  building  has  to  be 
signed  the  problem  of  evolving  a  suitable 
.  ['house  arrangement  is  comparatively 
PPle,  especially  if  the  site  is  of  ample  area. 

the  other  hand,  when  the  plant  has  to 
e  accommodated  in  an  existing  building,  or 
the  extension  0f  an  existing  building,  it  is 
g  nerally  dfficult  to  arrive  at  an  ideal  scheme 

01  arrangement. 

.  0r  instance,  the  place  most  suitable  for 
thl  pui?P'rooin  may  have  to  be  occupied  by 
coal  store,  for  reasons  connected  with  the 


ti  pos'tlon  of  other  portions  of  the  building, 
.  ony  permissible  site  for  the  chimney  may 
ssitate  the  erection  of  the  economiser  in 
and  *  c°nvenient  position  for  the  pumps 
water  heaters,  and,  owing  to  special  cir- 
ji,,,  ,a?ce.si  the  engine-room  may  have  to  be 
ted  just  where  the  designer  would  like 
ttent  ^r801116  P^bs  of  the  boiler-house  equip- 
adonLi  n  Suc^  cases  bhe  system  ultimately 
(WiLm  rePresents  a  compromise  between  the 
the  Iri  a  an^  bbe  attainable.  Difficulties  of 
L-Jv.  are  frequently  aggravated  by  the 
COmD  ari?s  the  available  building  site,  and 
p;  mi®6  becomes  still  more  necessary. 
feDi-M  i-  an<^  ^0  are  plans  of  boiler-houses 
Qn(l  ent'PS  the  two  sets  of  conditions — (1) 
(2)  _ J|  : ‘cb  the  designer  had  free  scope,  and 
ted  bis  hands  were  more  or  less 

'Wiimst  6  narrowness  °b  bhe  site  and  other 


Fig.  59  is  a  plan  of  the  boiler-house  for 
an  electricity  generating  station  in  the  North 
of  England.  Between  the  two  groups  of 
boilers  shown  in  the  drawing  a  convenient 
place  is  provided  for  the  feed  pumps  and 
water  heater.  The  two  main  flues  behind  the 
boilers  meet  at  the  chimney  inlet,  and  ex¬ 
haust  steam  from  the  engine-room — placed 
parallel  with  the  boiler-house — passes  by  one 
side  of  the  chimney  to  the  water  heater..  A 
gallery  running  above  the  two  sets  of  boilers 
and  over  the  pump-room  is  very  convenient 
for  the  regulation  of  valves  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  boiler  mountings  and  steam  pipes. 
The  boiler-house  floor  is  a  few  feet  below  the 
outside  ground  level,  thus  facilitating  the 
direct  delivery  of  coal  into  the  two  rows  of 
bunkers,  the  position  of  which  is  excellent  for 
convenience  in  stoking.  A  cold-water  storage 
tank  is  situated  between  the  coal  bunkers. 
The  feed  main  and  blow-off  pipe  are  in  the 
continuous  pit  along  the  front  of  the  boilers, 
branches  being  taken  to  the  feed-valves,  scum- 
cocks,  and  blow-off  cocks. 

As  an  example  of  symmetrical  arrangement 
the  plan  in  Fig.  59  is  good,  although  present¬ 
ing  two  manifestly  undesirable  features. 
One  is  the  omission  of  fuel  economisers, 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  absolute 
essentials  in  an  installation  of  this  character, 
and  the  other  is  the  situation  of  the  chimney- 
shaft  in  a  position  where  its  weight  cannot 
but  affect  the  foundations  of  the  surrounding 
building,  and  particularly  the  wall  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  main  flues. 

In  this  particular  the  designer  appears  to 
have  sacrificed  principles  of  sound  construc¬ 
tion  to  a  desire  for  symmetry.  If  he  had 
carried  a  main  flue  beneath  the  engine-room 
at  the  back  of  the  boiler-house,  or  had  con¬ 
tinued  the  line  of  flue  through  one  end  of 
the  boiler-house,  the  chimney  could  have 
been  built  with  an  entirely  separate  founda¬ 
tion,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  causing  unequal 
subsidence  of  the  soil  supporting  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  building  and  machinery. 

Fig.  60  is  a  plan  containing  a  diagrammatic 
representation  of  the  steam  generating  plant 
and  boiler-house  pipe  services  for  a  public 
institution  in  the  Midland  Counties.  As  this 
is  a  class  of  installation  more  likely  to  interest 


our  readers  than  the  equipment  of  power¬ 
houses  for  electricity  stations,  we  subjoin 
details  of  the  apparatus  included,  and  a 
description  of  the  pipe  system  connected 
therewith. 

Boilers. — The  boilers  are  of  the  Cornish 
type,  each  measuring  15  ft.  long  by  5  ft. 
diam.,  worked  at  80  lb.  pressure,  and  fitted 
with  mechanical  stokers  in  order  to  reduce 
smoke  production  to  a  minimum,  this  being 
particularly  desirable  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  a  residential  quarter  of  the  town. 

Economiser. — The  economiser  consists  of 
one  battery  of  twenty-four  pipes,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flues  being  such  that  the  furnace 
gases  can  be  delivered  direct  to  the  chimney- 
shaft  when  this  course  is  necessary  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  examination  or  cleaning  of  the 


economiser. 

Pumps. — In  the  small  pump-room  at  the 
front  of  the  boiler-house  a  Worthington 
boiler  feed-pump  is  fixed,  and  a  Worthington 
automatic  pump  and  condense  receiver  for 
collecting  and  dealing  with  water  of  con¬ 
densation  gravitating  through  a  system  of 
condense  mains  and  branches  from  the 
adjacent  buildings.  As  the  ground  slopes 
down  from  these  buildings  no  difficulty 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  return  flow,  and 
the  pump-room  floor  is  level  with  that  of 
the  boiler-house. 

A  boiler  feed-tank,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft., 
built  of  i-in.  steel  plate,  is  fixed  on  rolled 
steel  supports  above  the  boiler-house  floor  at 
a  suitable  height,  and  furnished  with  the 
following  fittings  : — 

One  l-in.  flange  for  cold  water  supply. 

One  3-in.  equilibrium  ball  valve.  , 

One  lj-in.  flange  for  delivery  pipe  from  automatic 
pump  and  receiver.  ....  ...  .  . 

One  lj-in  internal  standpipe,  with  strainer  4  in. 
above  bottom  of  tank,  and  external  flange  for  suction 
pipe  of  boiler  feed-pump.  .  . 

One  13-in.  flange  on  bottom  for  wash-out  pipe. 

One  l-in.  flange  for  overflow  pipe. 

One  2-in.  flange  on  top  for  vent  pipe. 

One  set  of  water  gauges 

One  altitude  gauge,  on  the  dial  of  which  may  be 
read  the  exact  depth  of  water  contained  in  the 
tank,  fixed  on  the  wall  of  boiler-house,  and  this 
gauge  is  connected  with  the  tank  by  a  j-im.  diam. 
pipe. 


Storage  Tajik.— A  cold-water  storage  tank, 
capacity  600  gals.,  of  TVin.  steel  plate,  is 


Fig.  60. 
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fixed  on  rolled  steel  supports  over  the  store 
next  the  engine-room.  It  has  a  loose  coyer 
of  steel  in  two  parts,  and  the  following 
fittings  : — 

One  lj-in.  flange  for  cold  water  supply. 

One  lf-in.  equilibrium  ball  valve. 

One  24-in.  internal  standpipe,  with  strainer  6  in. 
above  bottom  of  tank,  and  external  flange  for  ser¬ 
vice  pipes. 

One  14-in.  flange  for  overflow  pipe. 

One  altitude  gauge  with  pipe  and  connexions,  as 
provided  for  boiler  feed  tank. 

Blow-off  Sump. — In  the  yard  to  the  left  of 
the  boiler-house,  a  cast-iron  blow-off  sump 
is  placed  in  a  brick  pit,  the  sump  being  3  ft. 
deep  by  2  ft.  diam.,  having  a  flanged  top  and 
cover  secured  by  bolts,  and  jointed  by  means 
of  a  metallic  gasket.  It  has  a  3-in.  diam. 
inlet  flange,  the  centre  of  which  is  about  6  in. 
below  the  top  of  the  sump.  At  the  opposite 
side  is  a  3-in.  flanged  outlet,  with  an  internal 
siphon  pipe  extending  to  about  6  in.  above 
the  bottom.  At  right  angles  to  the  line 
between  inlet  and  outlet  a  2-in.  flange  is 
provided  for  the  connexion  of  a  ventilation 

pipe. 

Steam  Engine—  The  engine  is  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  type,  developing  12  brake  horse-power 
when  running  at  230  revolutions  per  minute 
with  steam  at  80  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Exhaust  Steam  Heater. — The  heater  fixed  in 
the  engine-room  is  of  the  vertical  type,  fitted 
with  blockings  for  exhaust  and  live  steam,  for 
circulation  pipes,  and  for  condense  pipe. 

Hot-Water  Tank.— This  tank  has  a  capacity 
of  300  gals.,  being  built  of  -&-in.  steel  plate. 
It  is  fixed  above  the  engine-room  floor  on 
rolled  steel  supports,  and  is  provided  with 
the  following  fittings  : — 

One  supply  cistern  with  li-in.  equilibrium  ball 
valve. 


One  ll-in.  flange  for  cold  water  supply. 

Two  2-in.  flanges  for  circulation  pipes  from  heater. 

One  14-in.  flange  for  ventilation  pipe. 

One  set  of  water  gauges.  .  . 

One  altitude  gauge  and  connexions,  as  previously 
described  for  boiler  feed  tank.  , 

One  live  steam  heater  for  use  when  exhaust  steam 
is  not  available. 

Steam  Pipes.— The  3-in.  junction  valve  on 
each  boiler  is  fixed  with  the  outlet  facing 
at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  boiler, 
and  upon  the  outer  flange  of  the  junction 
valve  is  fixed  a  special  3-in.  diam.  wrought- 
steel  spring  bend  of  sufficient  length  and 
radius  to  permit  free  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction.*  Next  to  each  bend  a  3-in.  back¬ 
pressure  valve  is  fixed,  these  being  connected 
with  the  3-in.  outlets  of  a  4-in.  steel  collect¬ 
ing  pipe,  closed  at  each  end  with  a  blank 
flange. 

The  collecting  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  1-in. 
automatic  drain-valve  for  the  removal  of 
water  while  pressure  is  oft,  and  connected 
with  a  1-in.  Sirius  steam  trap  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  water  while  pressure  is  on.  These 
two  fittings  discharge  into  the  condense  re¬ 
ceiver  in  the  pump-room. 

The  steam  mains  over  the  boilers  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  cast-iron  pillars  resting  on  the 
crown  of  each  boiler,  the  flanged  bases  of  the 
pillars  being  curved  to  fit  the  circumference 
of  the  boilers;  and  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
are  adjustable  with  a  concave  curve  to  fit  the 


pipes. 


From  the  left-hand  end  of  the  collecting 
pipe,  a  3-in.  steam  main,  with  stop-valve,  is 


carried  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  a  pipe  con¬ 
duit  near  the  pump-room,  this  conduit  accom- 


*  In  cases  where  this  arrangement  is  inconvenient, 
expansion  joints  or  pipes  must  be  used.  t 


modating  a  steam  main  which  mm  r 
tance  of  some  400  ft  +5  ^  0r  a  <*is- 
buildings.  t0  th«  adjacent 

From  the  right-hand  end  of  „ 
pipe  a  3-in.  steam  main  St  00%cta! 
earned  into  the  engiM-mm  '">lve’  " 
dryer,  or  separator  fc 5,  "  a 

1-in.  Sirius  Lam  trap 

Beyond  the  separator  a  2-in  bKh  h. 

st^TngXA0'!^  S  “  A 

wrth  stop  valve,  is  taken  from  thHakS 
then  come  a  stop  valve  nre«„™, .  ?  “3 
valve,  and  safety  valve,  theLast.  pft* 
the  safety  valve  being  connected  up  t„  S 
dram  pipe  from  the  steam  trap  0f  £ 
separator,  and  the  two  drain  pipes  mLtS 
mte  one  of  U  in.  diam.,  which'  disS 
into  the  condense  receiver  in  the  pnZSI 

A  1-rn  branch  on  the  low-pressi  !S 
beyond  the  reducing  valve  supplies  .5 
pipe  carried  to  the  live  steam  heater  in  tu 
hot-water  tank  and  a  fin.  pipeTtC" 
haust  steam  heater,  each  of  these  pipeThnv 
mg  a  stop  valve  of  corresponding  £.T; 
means  of  the  last-mentioned  pipe  the  eihamt 
steam  heater  is  rendered  available  for  ns. 
a  live  steam  heater  at  times  when  the  enma 
is  not  running. 

Some  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  ennhS 
is  used  for  heating  a  drying  chamber  W' 
the  balance  enters  the  water  heater  through] 
a  branch  pipe  on  the  exhaust  main.  A  by¬ 
pass  arrangement  is  provided  so  that  all  the 
exhaust  may  be  delivered  either  to  the  drying 
chamber  heater  or  to  the  exhaust  steam 
heater,  or  discharged  direct  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  by-pass  valves  are  designed  so 
that  they  will  open  automatically  under  a 


1, 1.  Steam  from  boilers. 

2.  Steam  collecting  main. 

3.  Drain  from  steam  main. 

4.  Steam  main  to  adjacent  buildings. 

-5.  Steam  main  to  engine  room. 

6.  Steam  branch,  to  engine. 

7.  High-pressure  steam  branch. 

8.  Drain  from  safety  valve. 

9.  Drain  from  steam  dryer. 

10.  Combined  drain  from  (8)  and  (9). 

11.  Low-pressure  steam  to  beater  and  hot-water  tank. 


12.  Steam  branch  to  heater. 

13.  Steam  supply  to  pumps. 

14.  Steam  branch  to  automatic  pump. 

15.  Blow-off  from  boilers. 

16.  Discharge  from  blow-off  sump. 

17.  Vent  from  blow-off  sump. 

18.  Exhaust  from  pumps  and  engines. 

19.  Exbau-t  steam  to  heater. 

20.  Boiler  feed  main. 

21.  Delivery  from  economiser  to  feed  main. 

22.  Delivery  from  feed  pump  to  feed  main. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


31. 

32. 

33. 


Cold  water  connexion  to  feed  main. 

Cold  water  to  laundry.  ,  tant 

Cold  water  to  toiler-house  and  tot -water  ™ 
Cold  water  to  economiser. 

Cold  water  to  feed  tank. 

By-pass  to  feed  tank  down  pipe- 
Down  pipe  from  feed  tanktoP  tofeed tant. 
Delivery  from  automatic  pump  to 
Branch  from  (30)  to  feed 
Delivery  from  feed  prap 
Overflow  from  cold-water  tank. 
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Sire  of  5  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  object 
that  the  exhaust  steam  shall  _  always 
ie  to  gain  access  to  the  outer  air,  even 
i  all  the  valves  should  be  closed  simul- 

*Watery resulting  from  the  condensation  of 
ahaust  steam  is  delivered  from  steam  traps 
ad  discharged  through  suitable  pipes  to  the 
,arest  drains,  instead  of  being  collected  in 
fe  condense  receiver,  the  object  being,  of 
muse,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  grease  in  the 
BL’ater  for  the  boilers.  Circulation  pipes 
k  connected  between  the  exhaust  steam 
fm  and  the  hot-water  tank,  but  these  do 
id  require  further  notice,  as  the  tank  is  not 
Kd  for  boiler  feeding  purposes. 

From  two  f-in.  flanges  riveted  on  the 
filers  a  f-in.  steam  pipe  is  taken  to  the  pump- 
ioom,  where  £-in.  branches  are  carried  to  the 
isd  and  automatic  pumps.  A  f-in.  stop 
nlve  is  provided  close  to  the  flange  on  each 
.joiler.  This  arrangement  permits  the  pumps 
In  he  used  when  the  main  steam  valves  are 
dosed. 

tttm-off  Pipes. — The  blow-off  mam  ex- 
■ds  along  the  pit  in  front  of  the  boilers, 
is  supported  on  brick  pillars.  The 
is  of  cast-iron,  3  in.  diam.,  with 
inged  joints.  The  right-hand  end  of 
e  blow-off  pipe  is  terminated  with  a  blank 
toge,  and  the  other  end  is  continued  through 
» wall  of  the  boilei'-house,  and  connected  up 
}  the  blow-off  sump.  Suitable  outlets  are 
wnded  for  the  connexion  of  the  pipes  from 
t  blow-off  cocks  of  the  boilers. 

On  the  3-in.  outlet  flange  of  the  sump  _  a 
urt  piece  of  flange  and  socket  cast-iron  pipe 
fitted,  from  which  connexion  is  made  with 
(nearest  drain.  Commencing  at  the  third 
huge  on  the  sump,  a  2-in.  ventilating  pipe 
galvanised  wrought-iron  is  carried  up  the 
ater  wall  of  the  boiler-house,  and  finished 
nth  a  galvanised  weather  cone  at  a  height 
f  about  4  ft.  above  the  eaves. 

From  the  blow-off  cock  of  the  economiser  a 
if*  is  taken  to  the  nearest  drain. 
mte  Pipes  for  "Valves  and  Gochs. — All 
finder  cocks  on  the  pumps  and  cocks  on 
(boilers  are  fitted  with  copper  drain  pipes 
nied  down  to  3  in.  above  floor  level,  and 
divering  over  gullies  where  these  are 
nibble. 

Maust  Steam  from  Pumps. — Exhaust 
warn  from  the  feed  pumps  is  collected  in  an 
ibaust  pipe  of  1  in.  diam.,  and  delivered 
:I°  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  steam  engine. 
*>p  pipes  fitted  on  the  exhaust  pipes  are 
wied  to  the  nearest  drains, 
per  Feed  Main. — The  feed  main  for  the 
Nj  of  2  in.  diam.,  is  carried  above  the 
of  the  boilers  with  vertical  branches 
H  in.  diam.  to  the  feed  valves  of  the 
wrs,  each  branch  being  controlled  by  a 
up  valve  next  to  the  outlet  on  the  main 
,n'  by  H-in.  by  1^-in.  T-piece  is  fitted  at 
*  left-hand  end  of  the  feed  main,  the  1^-in. 
F  being  coimected  with  the  delivery  pipe 
®  the  economiser,  and  the  1^-in.  outlet 
411  alternative  delivery  pipe  from  the 
w-pump.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  feed 
is  connected  up  to  a  1^-in.  cold  water 
PPty  pipe  from  the  storage  tank.  Stop 
fes  suitable  sizes  are  provided  and  fixed 
the  above-mentioned  outlets  and 
■Ming  points. 

mer  Pipes.— From  a  stop  valve  on  the 
,ffaf.er  storage  tank  a  1^-in.  main  is 
P  ouect  to  the  boiler  feed  main. 
j/0®  this  I5-U1.  main  a  1-in.  branch,  with 
P  valve  at  each  end,  is  connected  up  to  the 
-l”omiser-  and  a  1-in.  branch,  with  stop 
to  the  boiler  feed  tank.  A  down  pipe, 
a  stop  valve,  is  earned  in  1|  in.  diam. 
the  feed  tank  to  the  boiler  feed  pump, 
,a  by-pass  arrangement  between  the  cold 
'branch  and  the  feed  tank  down  pipe, 

,  ,,  6  boiler  can  be  fed  directly  from 
'  °,l(*-'vater  tank,  if  desired,  at  any  time, 
fomr  P^16  can.  also  deliver  into  the 
1 ,,  .c  Pnmp  receiver  if  required. 

L*'®.  delivery  pipe  >  from  the  automatic 
Pand  condense  receiver  is  carried  up  to 
j. tank,  with  an  alternative  branch 
uij  'be  delivery  pipe  from  the  boiler 
fiber  V^°P  v£dves  are  fitted  so  that 
Alt'3  j  be  used  in  case  of  peed, 
bienf  ^'very  pipe,  with  stop  valve,  is 
w  fbe  boiler  feed-pump  to  the  econo- 
connected  up  to  the  inlet  valve, 
i  ^vranch-  w‘bh  stop  valve,  is  taken  from 
hjn  t  P'Pe  direct  to  the  boiler  feed 
7Y,°F  ^native  use. 

r'n.  overflow  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  cold-  | 


water  storage  tank  discharging  outside  the 
building. 

From  the  boiler  feed  tank,  a  1^-in.  wash¬ 
out  pipe,  with  stop  valve,  is  carried  to  the 
nearest  drain,  a  1  -in.  overflow  pipe  to  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and  a  2-in.  vent  pipe 
through  the  roof  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  above 
the  eaves,  and  finished  with  a  galvanised 
weather  cone. 

From  the  outlet  valve  of  the  economiser  a 
1^-in.  delivery  pipe  is  carried  to  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stop  valve  at  the  end  of  the 
feed  main. 

Identification  of  Pipes  and  Vcdves. — All 
valves  in  the  boiler-house  are  furnished  with 
labels  stating  the  use  for  each  valve,  each 
label  bearing  a  distinctive  number.  _  A 
framed  and  glazed  diagrpi  shows  all  pipes 
and  valves  in  connexion  with  the  boiler-house, 
the  use  of  each  pipe  and  valve  being  clearly 
stated,  and  the  valves  indicated  by  their 
distinctive  numbers. 

The  foregoing  particulars  and  the  ex¬ 
planatory  plan  have  been  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  an  engineer  of  much  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  design  of  steam-power  plaints, 
and  we  believe  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  clear,  better  than  a  lengthy  collection 
of  abstract  rules  and  maxims,  the  manner  in 
which  the  pipe  systems  of  a  boiler-house  and 
connected  departments  should  be  arranged  to 
provide  for  uninterrupted  service  under  all 
circumstances. 

- *--6— • - 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sx.  Simon’s  Church,  Plymouth. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  Church  of  St.  Simon,  Plymouth, 
was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  The  plan  of  the  new 
church  will  be  based  on  the  Devonshire  type  of 
triple  aisles,  having  a  nave  89  ft.  long,  and  chancel 
42  ft.,  the  total  width  of  interior  being  58  ft. 
There  will  be  accommodation  for  about  750, 
including  the  choir.  The  chapel  and  organ  will 
be  on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively  of  the 
choir.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  sloping 
ground  to  provide  clergy  and  choir  vestries,  as 
well  as  heating  chamber  and  blowing-engine- 
room,  in  an  undercroft,  the  wardens’  vestry  and 
the  church  being  approached  therefrom  by  an 
ample  staircase.  Local  stone  will  be  used  for  the 
walling  and  mein  groins,  with  free  stone  dressings 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  of  Exeter. 
Messrs.  Wakeham  Brothers  provided  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  and  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
laying  ceremony. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Cardiff. — The  opening 
services  were  held  recently  in  connexion  with  a 
Baptist  mission  station  at  Cathays,  close  to  the 
Gladstone  Council  Schools.  The  scheme  when 
complete  will  include  a  large  chapel,  school,  and 
classrooms.  The  part  now  erected  is  a  school- 
chapel  to  seat  about  450,  with  two  small  galleries 
over  transepts  so  designed  that  the  lower  part 
can  be  divided  into  classrooms  by  movable 
partitions.  The  back  portion  of  the  building  is 
divided  into  classrooms,  three  being  on  the 
ground  floor  and  three  on  the  first  floor.  The 
building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Beddoe 
Rees,  Cardiff,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  E.  R.  Evans 
&  Brothers,  contractors,  Cathays. 

School,  Cardiff.— The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff 
recently  opened  the  new  Allensbank  Council 
Schools,  in  Llanishen-street.  The  new  schools 
are  situated  upon  a  site  about  1J  acres  in  extent. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Veall  &  Sant, 
architects,  to  provide  accommodation  for  400 
boys,  400  girls,  and  400  infants,  together  with  a 
caretaker’s  house,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  1903 
the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Lattey  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  14,8311.  12s.  3d.  The  boys  are  accom¬ 
modated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  two-story 
block  to  the  east  of  the  site,  there  being  a  central 
hall,  57  ft.  by  28  ft.,  approached  by  a  staircase 
from  the  main  entrance  in  Llanishen-street,  with 
a  similar  staircase  from  the  playground  at  the 
rear.  Around  the  hall  are  grouped  the  class¬ 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  eight — six  for  fifty 
scholars,  one  for  sixty,  and  one  for  forty.  The 
girls’  department  on  the  ground  floor  is  practically 
a  duplicate  of  the  boys’  department,  and  the 
infants’  department  is  planned  on  the  same 
principle.  '  .  ...  , 

Club  Premises,  Wigan, — A  new  pavilion  has 
been  erected  by  the  Wigan  Bowling  Club  at.  New 
Lodge,  Wigan-lane.  The  work  was  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Ralph,  &  Heaton,  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Ablett,  of  Wigan. 

Lambeth  Municipal  Buildings.— At  the 
meeting  of  Lambeth  Borough  Council  last  week 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  reported  having 
received  a  communication  from  the  architects 
for  the  new  municipal  buildings  to  the  effect 
that  thev  anticipated  that  the  quantites  would 
be  ready  by  the  18th  inst.,  after  which  date  copies 
would  be  ready  for  tenderers.  It  was  incumbent, 
therefore,  upon  the  Council  to  decide  by  what 
method,  whether  open  or  select,  tenders  .should 
|  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 


The  ordinary  practice  of  the  Council  was  to  throw 
contracts  open  for  public  tender,  and  the  Standing 
Orders  provide  that  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
works  exceeding  100Z.  estimated  cost  shall  be 
advertised  “  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Council.”  In  the  present  case  the  committee 
were  of  the  distinct  and  unanimous  opinion  that 
a  departure  should  be  made  from  the  ordinary 
practice,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Council  for  the  tenders  to  be  invited  upon 
ah  approved  list  of  selected  builders.  They  were 
influenced  in  arriving  at  this  opinion  by  the  special 
character  and  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  contract,  and  also — and  perhaps  more  especi¬ 
ally — by  the  fact  that  the  usual  experience  in 
large  contracts  is  that  the  best  firms  will  not 
enter  for  public  competitions,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  disposed  to  waste  their  time  in  getting 
out  the  necessary  figures  on  the  mere  chance  only 
of  obtaining  the  work.  When  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  embankment  at  the  wharf  was 
first  under  consideration  in  February,  1903,  the 
Council  then  departed  from  the  usual  practice 
and  asked  six  selected  firms  to  tender  for  the 
work.  With  regard  to  the  actual  selection  of 
the  firms,  however,  the  committee  did  not  think 
the  precedent  tp  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  should  be  strictly  followed.  On  that 
occasion  the  committee  concerned  published  in 
its  report  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  six 
particular  firm3  from  whom  they  recommended 
tenders  should  be  asked  ;  but  in  the  present  ease 
there  are  reasons,  which  would  doubtless  occur 
to  the  Council,  why  the  selected  list  should  not 
be  openly  published.  The  committee  had  care¬ 
fully  gone  into  this  matter,  and  had  unanimously 
agreed  upon  a  list  of  twenty -four  builders  of  high 
reputation,  whom,  should  the  Council,  adopt  the 
report,  the  committee  proposed  to  ask  to  submit 
tenders,  but  whose  names  they  propose  to  regard 
as  confidential  until  the  tenders  have  been  duly 
delivered.  This  is  the  course  which  not  only  the 
architects  but  also  Mr.  Hare,  the  assessor,  strongly 
advised  the  Council  to  adopt.  The  committee 
proposed  that  tenders  should  be  delivered  not 
later  than  noon  on  Thursday,  December  21,  and 
formally  opened  and  initialled  in  accordance 
with  the  Standing  Orders  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  that  day  ;  and,  unless  there  should  be 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  committee 
hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  bring  up  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  on  January  18,  1906. 
The  report  and  the  committee’s  recommendations 
were  adopted,  and  it  was  further  resolved,  in 
order  that  financial  matters  might  be  placed  in 
train,  that  application  be  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  its  consent  to  a  preliminary 
loan  of  35,000Z.,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  outgoings  under  the  contract  for  some 
time. 

Hotel,  Sandsend. — A  new  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  Sandsend,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Tugwell,  architect,  of  Scarborough.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  John  Braim  &  Sons. 

Library,  Chadderton. — Mr.  A.  R.  Groome 
writes  to  say  that  the  architects  of  this  building 
were  himself  and  Mr.  Grant,  under  the  style  of 
“  Groome  &  Grant,”  not  Mr.  Lindsay  Grant  alone. 

County  Court  and  Inland  Revenue 
Offices,  Cardiff. — New  County  Court  and 
Inland  Revenue  offices,  adjoining  the  post-office, 
Westgate-street,  Cardiff,  have  just  been  erected* 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  H.  N.  Hawks, 
his  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  London,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  James  Allan. 

Theatre,  Cardiff. — A  new  theatre  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  Cardiff.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  & 
Ford,  architects,  by  Messrs.  James  Allan  & 
Sons,  contractors. 

Branch  Library,  Edinburgh. — The  Morning- 
side  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Library  has 
just  been  opened.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Morham,  the  City  architect,  and  cost 
about  6,000Z. 

Railway  Station,  Fenton.— A  new  railway 
station  has  been  opened  at  Fenton.  The  work 
was  planned  in  the  office  of  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Railway  Company’s  Engineer,  Mr.  Crosbie- 
Dawson,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Yoxall,  contractor,  of  Stoke,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Adams. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — The  bust,  in  bronze,  of  Jules  Cousin 
who  was  the  founder  and  organiser  of  the  his¬ 
toric  collections  of  the  Paris  Municipality,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  The  bust 

is  the  work  of  M.  Chas.  Jacquot. - A  nephew 

of  the  late  M.  Henner  has  offered  to  the  city  of 
Paris  a  certain  number  of  works  by  the  eminent 
painter,  including  the  “  Nymphe  Endormie,  ’ 
which  figured  in  the  Salon  of  1903.  The  pictures 
will  be  placed  in  the  Petit  Palais  in  the  room 
next  to  the  Ziem  collection,  where  will  be  placed 

also  the  bust  of  Henner  by  M.  Dubois. - The 

demolition  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines  at  Pans 
is  to  be  commenced  shortly  ;  it  was  built,  as  will 
be  remembered,  from  the  plans  of  M.  Dutert,  to 
form  the  machinery  gallery  of  the  1 889  exhibition* 

_ The  new  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  at 

Aubervilliers,  is  shortly  to  be  opened.  It  is 
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constructed  according  to  the  most  recent  hygienic 
principles,  and  has  cost  two  million  and  a  half 

francs. - A  new  post  office  establishment  is  to 

be  built  at  Cahors,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

92.000  francs. - The  ancient  Chateau  de 

Varennes  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  along 
with  the  Gobelins  tapestries  and  furniture  which 

it  contained. - The  municipailty  of  Douai,  in 

co-operation  with  the  Government  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  intend  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  fine  belfry  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  which  dates 
from  the  XIVth  century,  and  is  scheduled  as  a 

“  Monument  Historique.” - At  Besan§on,  next 

year,  a  retrospective  or  historical  art  exhibition 
of  the  region  of  the  Jura  is  to  be  organised.  In 
this  will  be  included  a  large  collection  of  original 
drawings  by  Fragonard,  Vanloo,  Boucher,  and 
others,  left  to  the  town  of  Besangon  a  century 

ago  by  the  architect  Paris. - The  works  for  the 

enlargement  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris  will 
be  commenced  shortly.  The  new  buildings,  on 
the  Quai  des  Orfevres  and  on  the  site  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  will  be  carried  out  under 

the  direction  of  M.  Tournaire,  the  architect. - 

A  new  Boys’  School  is  to  be  built  at  Draguignan 
(Var),  at  a  cost  of  612,000  francs.  A 

__  j.  4 dronf  ala  m-f.l  vr  -in 


•A  monu¬ 
ment’  is  to  be  erected  shortly  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es  at  Paris,  near  the  Petit  Palais,  to  the 
poet  Louis  Ratisbonne.  The  sculptural  portion 
will  be  the  work  of  M.  Soldi-Colbert,  and  the 
architectural  portion  from  the  design  of  the  late 

M.  Scellier  de  Gisors. - The  death  is  announced 

of  M.  Le  Voisvenel,  architect  ;  also  of  the  painter 
Henri  Thierfit,  a  member  of  the  Soci6t6  des 
Artistes  Fransais  (Old  Salon).  The  death  is  also 
announced,  at  the  age  of  63,  of  M.  Alfred 
Rambaud,  who,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Art. 

East  Africa. — A  Nairobi  correspondent  states, 
“  The  local  building  trade  is  very  brisk. — —The 
Government  intend  putting  up  some  magnificent 
public  buildings  next  year,  over  40,0002.  being  on 
the  estimates  for  that  purpose.” 


Sir  William  Harcourt  Memorial. — It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Waldo  Story  hopes  to  complete  his 
marble  statue  of  the  late  Sir  William  Vernon  Har¬ 
court  in  time  for  its  erection  in  the  members’  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  Whitsun¬ 
tide  recess.  The  figure  is  life-sized,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  statue  which  has  just  been  set  up  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is  represented  as  wearing  the 
robes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  one  of 
the  few  of  our  official  costumes  which  are  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  sculptured  portraiture. 

New  Borough  Hall,  Holborn. — At  their 
meeting  held  on  November  8,  the  Holborn 
Borough  Council  (Mr.  Fitzroy  Doll,  alderman  and 
late  mayor  of  the  Borough,  presiding)  adopted  a 
report  of  their  Establishment  Committee  to 
expend  a  sum  of  about  15,0002.  in  acquiring  a 
site  for  a  new  Borough  Hall,  and  resolved  to 
devote  a  sum  of  15,000Z.,  or  thereabouts,  to  the 
erection  of  the  structure,  with  6,0002.  for  furniture 
and  equipment.  The  Borough  Council  will 
consider  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Gray’s  Inn-road  and 
Clerkenwell-road,  which  was  built  some  years 
ago  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence.  Some  of  the  Council’s  property  in  High 
Holborn  forms  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  offices. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  G.  P.  Knowles, 
F.S.I.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Junior  Meetings  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  for  the  coming  session.  Mr.  Knowles 
was  chairman  last  session  also. 

The  Plumbers’  Company. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  this  Company  at  the  Saddlers’  Hall, 
on  the  15th  inst.,  the  Freedom  and  Livery  of  the 
Company  were  presented  to  Viscount  Selby,  of 
Carlisle,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  high 
character  and  eminent  services  in  the  high  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Selby  was  afterwards  the  guest  of  the  company 
at  dinner  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Master  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  who  presided,  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  Sir  Melvill 
Beachcroft,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Messrs.  Septimus  Warwick  and  H.  A.  Hall,  archi¬ 
tects,  have  removed  their  offices  from  26,  Theo 
bald’s-road  to  13,  South-square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Memorial  Screen,  Hatfield  BroAd  Oak, 
Harlow. — The  Bishop  of  Colchester  recently 
dedicated  an  oak  screen  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  George  A.  Alan 
Lowndes.  The  screen  is  across  the  entrance  to 
the  chancel,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  I.  Ibberson,  architect.  The  erection  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Glasscock,  of 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  and  the  carving  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Markham,  of  London. 

Bedford  Estate,  Bloomsbury.— In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  enlargement,  now  in  progress, 
of  the  British  Museum  on  the  site  of  the  south 
side  of  Montague-place,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  caused  a  scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the 
further  improvement  of  his  property  in  that 
quarter.  The  proposals  embrace  the  laying  out 
of  a  street.  130  ft.  wide,  from  Montague-place, 
through  Keppel-mews  and  Keppel -street,  tc 
Torrington-square,  and  of  another  thoroughfare, 
40  ft.  wide,  between  Gower-street  and  Torrington- 
square,  to  lead  northwards  from  Montague-place. 
Some  new  hotels  will  be  erected  as  part  of  the 
projected  improvements,  and  sites  have  been 
marked,  we  gather,  for  the  erection  of  hotels  in 
Gordon-street  and  Southampton-row. 

Roodsoreen,  Lanreath. — We  are  informed 
that  the  restoration  of  this  screen  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodley,  R.A.,  not  of 
Mr  T.  Rogers  Kitsell,  as  stated  under  the  head 
of  “  Illustrations  ”  last  week.  The  drawing  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kitsell,  hence  we  concluded 
that  it  was  his  work. 

Sheffield  Building  Trades  Exchange  and 
Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  members  of  this 
exchange  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  week. 
The  accounts  for  the  year  ended  August  31  were 
presented,  along  with  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Biggin,  seconded  by 
Mr  Cook,  they  were  adopted.  Mr.  J .  Biggm  was 
re-elected  President,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Forsdike  and 
J  Longden  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Cook 
Treasurer.  Messrs.  T.  Masterton,  P.  Molloy,  W. 
H.  Ibbotson,  E.  Dyson,  and  A.  Beresford  were 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  committee. 

Midland  Reafforestation  Association.- 
The  Association,  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is 
President,  have  established  branches  at  Wednes- 
bury,  Walsall,  and  Old  Hill  in  the  Black  Country. 
In  the  course  of  last  autumn  they  formed  a  small 
model  plantation  at  Old  Hill,  and  a  similar  plot 
of  six  acres  at  Wednesbury.  They  are  now  laying 
out  other  plantations  at  King’s  Hill,  Wednesbury, 
and  at  Old  Hill,  and  a  wood  of  42  acres  at  Moxley. 
The  Association  have,  thus  far,  contracted  to 
carry  out  the  works,  preparing  and  planting 
the  soil  for  the  owners  at  a  charge  of  52.  per 
acre.  With  their  appeal  for  subscriptions  they 
have  published  a  plan  of  “  Parks  and  Spoil 
Banks,  BUck  Country,  1904,”  showing  a  waste 
area  of  nearly  30,000  acres,  of  which  they  esti¬ 
mate  that  about  one-half  could  be  profitably 
planted  forthwith. 


compensation  under  tv>0  «  »■ 
matter  went  to  arbitrati^106^  treat-  and 
tended  before  the  arbitrator  tha^h  Furness  « 
acquisition  by  the  Council  ^  of 

prised  in  the  notice  tow  w  ,lands  « 
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his  lordship  decided  that  ns  lw  mentS, of  Cou* 
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Board;  Mr.  John  Belcher,  President  of  the  JHji  B°»Set0J'haPi!^k‘  < 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  Mr.  G. 

Laurence  Gomme,  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  and  Mr. 

F.  Brindley,  President  of  the  United  Operative 
Plumbers’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  a  speech  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  C-aroe,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Company,  said  that  skill  of  hand  and  honesty 
of  purpose  were  what  they  wished  to  teach  and 
impress  ;  and  when  the  public  heard  of  the 
national  registration  of  plumbers,  or  came 
across  a  man  who  held  the  current  certificate  of 
the  Companv,  they  should  understand  that  these 
were  the  qualities  the  Company  wished  should  be 
secured  to  the  public.  They  had  created  the 
organisation  and  the  means  of  creating  a  high 
standard.  It  was  for  the  plumbers  themselves 
to  come  forward  in  still  greater  numbers  to  profit 
by  it,  and  it  was  for  the  public  at  large,  and  more 
particularly  the  architects  and  those  directly 
concerned  in  building,  to  make  use  of  the  power 
of  protection  which  the  Company  had  put  into 
their  hands.  If  the  public  would  learn  to  protect 
itseff,  their  cause,  as  a  Company,  was 
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builders  and  errors  in  WAGER 
At  Lambeth  County  Court  nn 
before  Judge  Emden/w  J 
builders,  High-street,  Dtdwii  “l"  “I 
Arthur  John  Page,  bricklayer  fo  5  „ 
wages  due.  The  defendants  comS&J 
18s.  did  which  they  alleged  ,M 
plaintiff  by  a  clerical  error-m 
wages  being  credited  to  him  at  liw  inL  °J 
10£d.,  the  usual  rate  in  the  trade.  ^  d 
Mr.  Chester  Jones  appeared  for  tho  „i  •  J 
Plaintiff  said  that  thl 
12s.  lid.,  had  been  stopped  by  d*i£j if 
allegation  that  they  had  just  discovered  tha 
had  been  overpaid  at  the  rate  of  id  f3B 
On  the  tat  occasion  on  which  he  weird 2 
mont  at  the  rate  of  lljd.  tfe  ]lou.  ,  ,“  ?* 
attention  of  the  foremen  to  the  mettei,  b„"  2 
foreman  said  it  was  all  right.  Th,  A, 
he  was  engaged  wm;  at  some  houses,  lnd  be“ 
working  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of  , 
labourers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  2 
usual  for  men  to  be  paid  eifa.  It  _  n]. 

nail n  I  fm*  mttn  +n  La  woU  — j _  ,  .  . 


On  behalf  of  the  defendants  witness  L 
produced  who  swore  that  it  was  the  invariab 
practice  to  pay  bricklayeis  101d.  per  hour,  unle. 
special  arrangements  were  made.  In  this  cai 
plaintiff  admitted  that  no  special  arrangement 
were  made.  The  over-payment  was  sole) 
through  a  clerical  error. 

Judge  Emden  held  that  defendants  had  mac 
out  their  case  that  wages  should  be  at  lOJd.  pi 
hour,  unless  special  arrangements  were  mad 
beforehand.  However,  as  the  defendants  ha 
not  put  in  their  counter-claim  until  the  lai 
moment,  and  it  had  only  been  admitted  by  tl 
courtesy  of  the  plaintiff’s*  legal  advisers,  he  woul 
give  the  costs  to  plaintiff.  Judgment  would  1 
for  plaintiff  on  the  claim,  and  for  the  defender 
on  the  counter-claim. 


POINT  OF  LAW  UNDER  A  BUILDING 
AGREEMENT. 

The  case  of  in  re  an  arbitration  between  George 
James  Furness  and  the  Willesden  Urban  District 
Council  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  the 
Chancery  Division  on  the  1 1th  inst,  on  a  special 
case  stated  by  the  arbitrator  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  a  point  of  law  whether  the  building 
agreement,  afterwards  referred  to,  was  or  was  not 
still  binding  upon  the  parties  in  regard  to  lands 
other  than  lands  comprised  in  a  notice  to  treat. 

The  facts  were  shortly  these  : — On  February  25, 
1902,  a  building  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  Messrs.  G.  J.  &  M.  B.  Furness  (the  land¬ 
lords)  on  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  G.  C.  Freeman 
and  A.  S.  Barber  (the  tenants)  of  the  other  part. 
By  the  agreement  the  tenants  agreed  to  erect 
forty-nine  houses  on  the  estate  of  the  landlords 
at  a  cost  per  house  of  at  least  4002.,  the  houses  to 
be  used  as  private  residences.  As  often  as  any 
houses  were  built  the  landlords  had  to  grant  leases 
to  the  tenants  for  ninety-nine  years  from  March 
25,  1902,  at  a  ground  rent  of  82.  a  year  per  house, 
subject  to  the  usual  covenants  in  such  cases. 
The  landlords  were  to  finance  the  tenants  in 
erecting  the  houses  to  the  amount  of  27  02.  per 
house,  and  the  agreement  was  not  to  operate  as 
a  lease  of  any  part  of  the  estate  until  a  lease  of 
such  part  was  executed.  Mr.  M.  B.  Furness’ 
interest  under  the  agreement  became  subsequently 
vested  in  Mr.  G.  J.  Furness.  The  Willesden 
Urban  District  Council,  as  the  educational 
authority  of  the  district,  gave  Mr.  G.  J.  Furness 
notice  to  treat  on  March  24,  1904,  for  certain  of 
his  lands  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Board  School  thereon. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  land  comprised  ir>  the 
building  agreement  was  described  in  the 
schedule  to  the  notice  to  treat,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  notice  to  treat  the  tenants  had  built  a  certain 
number  of  houses.  Mr.  G.  J.  Furness  claimed 


STREATHAM  EXCAVATION  CASE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  10th  inst.  M 
Justice  Warrington  had  before  him  the  action  i 
Gouldsmith  v.  Wilson,  an  action  by  the  plaintil 
the  owner  of  Shirley  House,  Leighham  Court-roai 
Streatham,  for  an  injunction  or  other  reli 
against  the  defendant,  the  owner  of  the  Highvie 
Estate,  Streatham. 

Mr.  Rowden,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Keats  appears 
for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  Ashton  Cross  for  tl 
defendant. 

Mr.  Rowden  said  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  con 
plained  of  the  removal  and  deprivation  by  tl 
defendant  of  the  lateral  support  to  plaintiff's  lam 
The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  owned  adjoinii 
estates  at  Streatham,  and  in  order  to  develc 
his  estate  the  defendant  had  excavated  to 
considerable  depth  right  up  to  the  boundary  < 
the  plaintiff’s  land.  Defendant  had  practical 
admitted  all  the  statement  of  claim. 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  said  that,  with  a  slight  alter 
tion  in  the  statement  of  claim,  he  was  prepared 
submit  to  it. 

Mr.  Rowden  said  that  the  defendant  had  bu. 
a  sort  of  retaining  wall  along  the  boundary  of  t, 
plaintiffs  land,  and  that  was  insufficient.  _ 

Mr.  Ashton  Cross  said  his  client  was  going 
take  down  the  existing  retaining  wall  and  ere 
another.  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

His  Lordship  then  entered  judgment  for  t 
plaintiff  with  costs,  and  granted  the  plaint 
liberty  to  apply. _ _ 


A  COMMON  LODGING-HOUSE, 
lit  pursuance  of  the  authority  vietod  inSIet 
politan  Police  Magistrate! by  the 
Council  Powers  Act  o!  908,  »■  f 
specially  at  the  Bow-etree. 

Saturday  last  week  to  heat  m 
John  Walters,  of  Newton-street,  “f*"* 

“^“Bodkin,  who  oendactd  the  case  for 
respondent  said  that  *1-^ 
adjoined  each  other  and  ^  f  t0  .tun 
doors,  which  were  kept  closed,  y 
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its  year  one  portion  of  the  block  thus  formed 
-licensed  as  a  common  lodging-house  for  118 
sen.  The  other  portion  was  licensed  for  104 
,jjAt  the  date  mentioned  the  renewal  of  the 
Jsicelwas  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  build- 

KJnot  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  common 
Chouse.  The  premises  were  at  least 
DOrears  old,  and  were  mainly  composed  of  wood, 
hei  staircases  were  dark.  The  rooms  on  the 
ime’lfloors  were  on  different  levels.  There  were 
mllWrow  doorways  and  small  windows.  In 
!i,  It  was  the  most  mixed-up  set  of  buildings 
bad  ever  seen,  and  he  felt  quite  at  a  loss  for 
table  words  in  which  to  describe  them.  The 
ice  was  like,  in  fact,  a  rabbit  warren  with  little 
Kns  and  dark  comers,  and  if  a  fire  occurred 
iilefit.(was  used  as  a  common  lodging-house 
netting  too  terrible  to  think  of  must  happen, 
everything  connected  with  the  building  was 
« dry  as  tinder.  The  women’s  kitchen  was 
Wit,  long,  and  until  recently  was  always  crowded, 
liras  insanitary.  Women  dressed  and  undressed 
3  (he  kitchen,  and  cooked  their  food  in  the  same 
! ke,  There  was  little  natural  light  and  scarcely 
air.  The  men’s  kitchen  was  in  the  basement, 
lost  dark,  ard  even  in  the  daytime  it 
WJtoJbe  illuminated  by  means  of  four  gas  jets, 
ithe  kitchen  there  was  a  huge  fireplace  with  an 
optionally  large  chimney,  which  was  supposed 
1  have  enabled  Jack  Sheppard  to  escape  from 
wtreet  runners  who  were  trying  to  bring  him 
justice.  In  the  event  of  fire  the  men  and 
ken  would  have  to  escape  by  crawling  over 
tot  roof  between  their  respective  quarters.  He 
r.  Bodkin)  suggested  that  the  magistrate 
Mid  inspect  the  premises  and  see  their  con- 
'  for  himself. 

S.  Gamble,  second  officer  of  the  Metro - 
iitan  Fire  Brigade,  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
jlge,  the  building  was  at  least  200  years  old. 
i any  rate,  it  was  worn  out,  and  had  been  worn 
for  a  long  time.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
ruction  of  the  place  smoke  (which  was  often 
feared  than  fire)  was  likely  to  permeate  the 
fling  before  flames  were  discovered.  It 
uld  be  a  very  difficult  building  to  escape  from 
w  of  fire,  one  reason  being  that  it  was  chiefly 
used  of  wood. 

enquiry  was  adjourned  to  enable  the 
prate  to  inspect  the  building  in  question. — 
Post. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.  * 

of  1904.— J.  W.  Wadkin  and  D.  J. 
inns :  Wood-working  Machines. 
relates  to  a  wood-working  machine,  and 
its  of  centrally-pivoted  counter-balanced 
n  which  the  cutter  spindle  head  is  carried, 
1  for  locking  said  arm  on  a  dead  horizontal 
,  means  for  locking  said  arm  to  any  desired 
ition  and  means  including  a  crank  or  other 
action  for  moving  the  arm  to  a  definite 
l  of  inclination,  where  it  is  self -locking. 

)  of  1904.— A.  H.  Barker  :  Apparatus  for 
iliny  Water  and  Circulating  the  Heated  Water. 
relates  to  an  apparatus  for  heating  and 
the  heated  water,  and  comprises  a 
led  expansion  tank  or  reservoir  situated  at 
ibout  the  highest  part  of  the  apparatus,  a 
S’ 8  8ystem  of  circulating  pipes  leading  from 
(bottom  of  said  tank  or  reservoir  to  said 
i,  and  a  rising  main  or  pipes  leading  from 
pump  to  said  tank  or  reservoir,  the  said 
®on  tank  or  reservoir  containing  a  series 
wiorated  trays,  and  a  steam  pipe  supplying 
■“uator  about  atmospheric  pressure  into  said 
,  one  8*de  of  the  same,  the  exhaust  escaping 
18  opposite  side. 

of  1904. — J.  M.  Nicholes  :  Ventilators  for 
imws  and  other  Openings,  Meat  Safes,  and 
urposes,  also  as  Window  Blinds. 


relates  to  a  ventilator  for  windows  and 
P??'“8S»  Rnd  consists  of  a  double  frame 
middle  frame,  each  covered  with  a  finely 
ted  material,  for  covering  the  ventilating 
for  filtering  the  air! 

\oi  ^4. — L.  Streuj.i  :  Apparatus  for  use 
xanujacturing  Mosaic  Tiles,  and  the  like. 
Ration  relates  to  an  artificial  stone  press, 
insists  of  an  intermittently  rotating  press 
w  moulds,  in  combination  with  an 

*idtd  me  arran8ed  above  the  press  table,  and 
com  transverse  partitions,  dividing  it 

e  fn^ar!raents  corresponding  to  the  mosaic 
;tio  nni  ’  a.  bottom  frame  with  transverse 
.  a  .®°  dividing  it  into  similar  compart- 
Ig™  partitions  connecting  the  parti - 
» .  ?  uPPer  frame  with  th  :>se  of  the  bottom 
'  means  for  lowering  the  bottom  frame 
it  its  F101^  on  the  press  table,  and 
f'?Lafter  the  mosaic  material  has  been 
™  u  t*10  bottom  of  the  mould. 

^0BBE  :  R°tary  Kilns  for 

to  a  rotary  kiln  for  burning  coment- 
- erial,  and  consists  in  the  combination 

9  aPPUcations  are  in  the  stage  in  which 


■"V; 


>n  to  A.  uuo  mo  in  me  stage  in  wmcn 
,  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 


of  a  gas  producer  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
burnt  hot  cement-making  material,  to  which 
coal  is  added  in  suitable  quantities  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln,  this  coal  being  burned  by  a 
mixture  of  steam,  or  steam  and  air,  so  as  to 
produce  gas,  giving  a  more  intense  heat  than  the 
gas  from  ordinary  producers  owing  to  the  calories 
supplied  to  the  gas  by  the  hot  cement-making 
material. 

27,817  of  1904. — A.  E.  Wynn  :  Ventilation  of 
Water-closets. 

This  relates  to  water-closets  having  an  air  inlet 
or  inlets  to  the  basin  provided  close  beneath  the 
seat,  and  air  outlets  from  the  basin  to  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  pipe  or  passage,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
provision  of  a  deflecting  rim  or  flange  opposite 
said  inlet  or  inlets  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim  of 
the  basin,  and  the  arrangement  of  air  outlets 
mainly  near  to,  but  also  at  some  distance  above 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  basin,  whereby  the 
ventilating  air  current  through  the  basin  is 
deflected  away  from  the  user,  and  traverses  the 
whole  of  the  basin,  and  provision  is  also  made 
for  avoiding  any  suction  of  the  water  up  the 
outlet  ventilating  passage  of  the  basin. 

27,972  of  1904. — P.  Kemp  :  Swinging  Window 
Sashes. 

This  invention  relates  to  window  sashes  of  the 
kind  that  are  swung  inwards  on  their  frames  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  outer  side  of  the  glass 
from  within  an  apartment,  and  consists  of  a 
window  sash  pivoted  by  means  of  a  hinge  part  to 
a  vertical  rod  secured  on  the  batten  rod  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  window  may  be  raised  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  when  so  raised  a  plate  or  the 
cross  rail  of  the  sash  is  brought  above  the  level  of 
a  corresponding  shelf  or  angle  plate  projecting 
from  the  batten  rod,  so  that  when  the  window 
sash  is  swung  inwards  its  weight  is  in  part  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  plate  on  the  rail  resting  on  the 
shelf  plate. 

8,019  of  1905. — H.  Alty  :  Dies  for  Making  Bricks, 
Tiles,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  dies  for  mailing  bricks,  tiles,  and 
the  like,  and  consists  in  making  them  at  the 
larger  end  where  the  clay  enters,  with  rounded  or 
concave  corners,  and  these  corners  arranged  to 
diminish  and  gradually  become  more  acute 
towards  the  front  or  smaller  end  of  the  dies,  until 
finally  at  the  front,  where  the  clay  leaves  the  dies, 
they  become  sharp  rectangular  corners. 

15,189  of  1905. — Ganz  &  Co.  :  Retaining  Device 
for  Automatically  Rising  Closet  Seats. 

This  relates  to  a  retaining  device  for  automatic¬ 
ally  rising  closet  seats,  and  is  characterised  by 
having  the  rising  seat  held  fast  by  a  bolt  or  other 
stop  which  so  co-operates  with  the  closet  door 
that  the  seat  is  released  on  opening  or  closing  of 
the  said  door. 

16,052  of  1905. — A.  Holtzheuer  :  Top  for 
Chimneys,  Ventilators,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  top  for  chimneys, .  ventilators, 
and  the  like,  and  consists  in  making  such  top  in 
the  form  of  a  flexible  tube,  which  tube,  owing  to 
its  flexibility,  bends  more  or  less  from  its  original 
position,  under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  wind, 
and  as  the  wind  ceases  resumes  its  original 
position. 

19,380  of  1905. — J.  I.  Moss  :  Self-acting  Window 
Locks. 

This  invention  relates  to  self-acting  window 
locks,  and  consists  in  combination  a  bearing  for 
attachment  to  the  lower  sash,  a  rectangular 
plate  for  attachment  to  the  upper  sash,  said 
rectangular  plate  having  an  integral  cheek,  an 
extension  of  said  cheek,  a  hole  in  said  cheek,  a 
sector  or  guide  made  integrally  with  the  said 
rectangular  plate,  a  shoulder  on  said  sector  or 
guide,  a  lug  protruding  from  the  rectangular 
plate,  a  hole  in  said  lug,  a  pivot  passing  through 
and  resting  in  the  hole  in  said  lug,  and  in  the 
hole  in  the  cheek,  an  elongated  slot  in  the  rectan¬ 
gular  plate,  which  slot  is  bridged  by  the  said 
pivot  pin,  a  semi-circular  disc  suspended  by  the 
said  pivot  pin,  and  capable  of  a  radial  movement 
between  the  said  cheek  and  the  said  sector  or 
guide,  said  semi-circular  disc  having  its  outer 
half  lightened  and  provided  with  strengthening 
ribs,  and  its  inner  portion  of  heavier  construction 
than  the  outer  portion,  and  a  stop  upon  the  top 
of  said  inner  portion. 

23,435  of  1 904. — T.  F.  Braime  and  J.  H.  Braime  : 
Sanitary  Buckets. 

This  relates  to  sanitary  buckets  having  a  band 
or  belt  formed  out  of  the  surplus  material  of  the 
blank  of  sheet  metal,  and  in  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  blank  is  utilised  for  forming  the 
body  of  the  sanitary  bucket,  and  consists  in  the 
combination  with  the  body  of  the  said  bucket, 
of  an  abutment  also  formed  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  said  surplus  material,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  said  abutment  upon  the  outside  of  said 
body. 

25,093  of  1904.— C.  R.  Lloyd  :  Fencing. 

This  relates  to  the  making  of  barbed  wire  for 
fencing  purposes,  and  consists  in  fixing  indepen¬ 
dently-made  barbes  to  the  wire  by  clinching 
them  thereon  as  and  wheD.  desired. 


27,097  of  1904. — J.  C.  Busby  and  A.  E.  Elmes  : 
Valves  for  Controlling  Hot  and  Cold  Water 
Supply  to  Public  and  other  Baths,  and  the  like. 
This  relates  to  a  combined  hot  and  cold  water 
supply  apparatus,  and  comprises  a  pair  of  spring- 
pressed  valves  arranged  in  axial  alignment 
within  a  single  casing,  adapted  to  be  opened  and 
closed  in  opposite  directions,  and  provided  with 
means  for  preventing  their  too  sudden  or  violent 
closure,  and  cam  mechanism  interposed  between 
the  ends  of  the  valve  spindles,  and  adapted  to 
act  on  the  opposed  ends  of  the  respective  spindles, 
the  casing  being  formed  in  one  with  a  central 
chamber  in  free  communication  with  the  bib  or 
delivery  pipe  and  communicating  with  the  water 
supply  inlets  under  the  control  of  the  valves. 
28,676  of  1904. — A.  T.  Mirza  :  Automatic  Sluice 
Gates. 

This  relates  to  an  automatic  sluice  gate,  having 
an  axis  of  suspension  or  support  which  increases 
its  distance  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  gate  as 
the  gate  opens. 

4,296  of  1905. — W.  Hall  :  Inverts  or  Blocks  for 
Sewers,  Pipes,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  inverts  or  blocks  for  sewers,  pipes, 
and  the  like,  and  consists  in  forming  the  usual 
cavities  as  tunnels  arched  over,  the  arch  forming 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  or  being  formed  of  two  arcs 
described  from  different  centres,  the  piers  or 
intermediate  pieces  being  vertical. 

5,202  of  1905. — C.  A.  P.  Turner  and  J.  Wunder  . 

Steel  Skeleton  Construction  for  Concrete  Building. 
This  relates  to  a  concrete  construction  and 
comprises  column  moulds  and  floor  beam  or 
girder  moulds,  the  latter  supporting  the  floor 
mould  and  wherein  all  of  the  moulds  are  removable 
and  connected  to  form,  when  filled,  an  integral 
concrete  structure. 


6,376  of  1905. — J.  J.  Dunne  :  Exits  from  Theatres, 
Factories,  Hotels,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  exit  and  consists  of  a  fireproof 
tube  or  tunnel  of  any  suitable  configuration. 
The  base  or  floor  of  the  tubes  or  tunnels  is  such  as 
to  enable  the  occupants  of  a  building  to  descend 
to  the  street  in  a  sitting  or  other  convenient 
posture,  the  necessary  impetus  assisting  the 
descent  being  obtained  by  building  the  tube  or 
tunnel  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  more  or  less,  or  at 
any  less  angle  consistent  with  the  length  of  the 
same. 


5.511  of  1905. — J.  Smith;  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
Water-closets,  Latrines,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  flushing  cisterns  for  water-closets, 
latrines,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of  a  siphon 
pipe  having  an  inner  wall,  which  separates  the 
outlet  from  the  inlet  passages  thereof,  and  a 
hinged  or  loose  jointing  to  couple  said  outlet 
passage  to  the  discharge  pipe,  so  that  the  retain¬ 
ing  and  discharging  of  the  contents  of  a  cistern 
to  which  they  are  applied  may  be  effected  with- 
out  the  employment  of  a  valve. 

6,040  of  1905.— J.  S.  Owens  and  G.  H.  Case : 
Method  of  Constructing  Groynes,  Breakwaters, 
and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  groynes, 
breakwaters,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of  the 
combination  of  a  series  of  reinforced  concrete 
tiles  fixed  at  intervals  apart,  and  such  intervals 
closed  bv  reinforced  concrete  slabs  fitted  to  and 
free  to  slide  up  or  down  between  the  tiles  by 
means  of  longitudinal  grooves  or  projections 
moulded  upon  the  tiles  and  corresponding  pro¬ 
jections  or  grooves  moulded  upon  the  ends  ot  the 
slabs,  there  being  no  other  attachment  between 
the  tiles  and  slabs. 

8,395  of  1905. — J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
E.  J.  Burt  :  Centerings  for  Conduits. 


is  relates  to  centerings  for  conduits,  and  com - 
ses  a  pair  of  sectors  hinged  together  at  the 
'er  end,  a  series  of  transverse  struts  or  stretches 
iported  upon  longitudinal  ledges  or  channels 
ivided  on  the  sectors,  the  said  ledges  serving 
stiffen  the  sectors,  and  having  stops  for  deter- 
ung  the  position  of  the  struts. 

972  of  1905. — H.  John  :  Cutting  of  Girders. 
is  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  cutting  girders. 
1  is  characterised  by  two  pairs  of  cutters  ot 
.hape,  each  consisting  of  a  driven  upper  and 
;d  lower  cutter  similarly  arranged  and  adapted 
co-operate  with  each  other,  and  a  pair  of 
light  cutters,  also  comprising  an  upper  and  a 
er  cutter,  arranged  parallel  to  the  arms  of  the 
ihaped  cutters,  the  last-mentioned  cutters 
ting  the  flanges  and  the  straight  cutters  the 
as,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  girder  to 
cut  at  both  ends  without  being  turned. 

883  of  1905. — H.  Anders  :  Artificial  Stones. 
Rocks,  or  Slabs  for  Building  Purposes. 
s  relates  to  artificial  stones,  blocks,  or  slabs 
building  purposes,  and  consists  of  any  desired 
terial,  having  one  or  more  dovetail  or  under¬ 
grooves,  a  channel  passing  around  its  edges, 
1  provided  with  an  impermeable  layer  ot  tar 
similar  material,  said  channel  being  adapted 
receive  a  hempen  or  like  rope  impregnated 
h  such  material,  and  the  grooves  with  cement 
ti,,>  onntras  or  the  like  together. 
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£12,775 


260 

790 

865 


1,150 

2,470 


2,965 

1,700 


3,300 

190 


2,050 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  2.— By  HAMPTON  &  Sons  (at  Newbury). 

Newbury,  Berks. — The  Shaw  Estate  (outlying 
portions),  area  370  a.,  f.  (in  numerous  lots) . . 

Nov  4. — By  Wright  &  Soruby  (at  Cambridge). 

Balsham,  Cambs.— “The  Queen’s  Head  Inn” 

and  three  cottages  adjoining,  f . 

“  The  Pox  and  Hounds  ”  b.h.,  f . 

Trumpington,  Cambs. — Fifteen  freehold  build¬ 
ing  plots  . 

November  6.— By  Bridgman  &  Son. 

Cheshunt,  Herts. — 66,  Crossbrook-st.,  f.,  y.r.  17 l. 

34  and  64,  Crossbrook-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r,  46 1 . 

30  and  32,  Crossbrook-st.,  f.,  y.r.  582.  8s . 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— High-st.,  “  The  Wheat- 

sheaf  ”  b.h.,  f.,  y.r.  292.  8s . 

261  to  171  (odd),  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1292.  . . 

253  to  259  (odd),  High-st.,  f.,  w.r.  582.  10s.  . . 

186, 188, 192,  and  194,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1492. 

113,  High-st.  (s.),  area  0  a.  2  r.  5  p.,  f.,  y.r.  702. 

Cheshunt,  Herts. — 1  and  2,  Rowlands-fields,  f., 

w.r.  272.  6s . 

Andrew’s-la.,  freehold  building  land,  5  a.  1  r. 

20  . . 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. — 20  and  21,  Silver-st., 

f.,  w.r.  212.  9s . 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — 1  to  20,  Cecil-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  3252.  16s . 

Cecil-rd.,  a  piece  of  building  land,  0  a.  3  r.  0  p., 

Cheshunt,  Herts. — Crossbrook-st.,  “  The  Ivies  " 

and  “Ivy  House,”  f.,  y.r.  1352 . 

118,  Crossbrook-st.  and  0  a.  1  r.  4  p.,  f.,  w.r, 

202.  16s . 

129,  Crossbrook-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  252 . 

By  St.  Quintin  &  Son. 

Limehouse. — Narrow-st.,  “  Phcenix  Wharf,” 

area  2,500  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  1282 . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

Clerkenwell. — 20,  21,  and  22,  Great  Bath-st.  (s.), 

area  1,500  ft.,  f„  y.r.  1172 .  2,150 

Bv  G.  P.  Price  &  T.  V.  Price  (at  Builth 
Wells). 

Aberedw,  Radnor. — “  Trevaughan  Farm,”  209  a. 

1  r.  3  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1402 . 

“  Pontshoney  ”  (residence)  and  “  Pen-y- 
Garreg  Farm,”  83  a.  1  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1002. 

Llanbedr  Painscastle,  Radnor. — “  Pencommon  ” 

holding,  19  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  f.,  y.r.  162 . 

November  7. — By  Andrews  &  Hitch. 

Upper  Catcrham,  Surrey. — Spencer-rd.,  f.g. 

rents  302.,  reversion  in  97  yrs . 

By  Crofts  &  Co. 

Tooting. — 4  and  6,  Brightwell-cres.,  f„  w.r. 

462. 16s . 

By  Potters’. 

Hampstead. — Elm-row,  “  Elm  House,”  f.,  p. . . 

By  E.  &  A.  Swain. 

Notting  Hill. — 23,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1102. .  ■ 
November  8.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 

Bickley,  Kent. — Page  Heath  -  la.,  “  Queda,” 

“  The  Knoll,”  and  “  Elizabeth. Cottage,”  f., 

y.r.  2552 . 

Beckenham,  Kent. — 2  and  4,  Chancery-la.,  u.t. 

91J  vrs.,  g.r.  52.,  w.r.  592.  19s . 

Brondesbury. — 2,  Christchurch-av.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  182.,  y.r.  852 . 

By  R.  W.  Mann  &  Son, 

Leyton. — 2  and  4,  Abbott’s  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

89J  yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  y.r.  552 . 

Homerton.— 53  to  59  (odd),  Sidney-rd.,  u.t. 

54  yrs.,  g.r.  162.  8s.,  w.r.  1402.. 8s . 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman. 

Kentish  Town.— 6,  Castle-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  29 £  yrs., 

g.r.  62.,  y.r.  482 . 

64,  Southampton-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  52., 

y.r.  322.  10s . 

Nov.  10—  By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Finsbury  Park. — 40,  Woodberry-down,  u.t.  60 


Tuesday,  November  21. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club.— 
Mr.  Edwin  Gunn  on  “  The  Southern  Border  Towns  of 
Suffolk.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers—  Paper  to  be.  further 
discussed,  “  On  Waterways  in  Great  Britain,  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Saner.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  22. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.  H. 
Passmore  on  “  Village  Schools.”  7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  A.  Morris 
on  “  An  Old  Scottish  Town.”  Illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts—  Mr.  F.  Martin-Dancan  on  “The 
Cinematograph  and  its  Applications.”  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— (1)  Opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  session.  Address  by  the  President  (2)  Mr.  W. 
Milburn  will  exhibit  a  number  of  lantern  shdes  illustrat¬ 
ing  buildings  of  architectural  interest  in  Italy,  Rome,  etc. 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Colonel  H.  C.  L. 
Holden,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Applications  of  Electricity 
in  the  Royal  Gun  Factory,  Woolwich  Arsenal.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  25. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute— A.  provincial  sessional  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall,  Hastings.  A 
discussion  will  be  opened  on  “  Water  Filtration— The 
Health  Aspect,”  by  Mr.  A.  Scarlyn  Wilson^  D.P.H., 
M.O.H. ;  “Pressure  Filters.”  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Palmer, 
M.Inst.C.E. ;  and  “The  Chemical  Aspect,’  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Cheshire,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


3,100 


yrs.,  g.r.  212.,  p. 


1,650 


1,550 


5,850 


By  W.  A.  Head. 

Wimbledon.— 151, 153,  165,  and  157,  Hartfleld- 

rd.  (s.),  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  282.,  y.r.  1652 .  1,400 

By  G.  PlERCY  &  Co. 

St.  John's  Wood.— 35,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  33 

yrs.,  g.r.  22.,  e.r.  1302 . 

By  Thomas  Peyer  &  Miles. 

Trowbridge,  Wilts. — The  Silver  Street  Brewery 

and  two  Tied  Houses,  f . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
sqaare  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  g.r.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  JNOi 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  — 
rvffai-orJ  fn-r  a ccpTitance  unless  thev 


consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  otberexclumvely  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*  *  Oiu-  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


2  0  0 


1  11 


MEETINGS. 


‘  Old 


Friday,  November  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotcb  on 
Manor  Houses.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  —  Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on 

Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House  Refuse.”  7  p.m. 

The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  The  seventh 
report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee  on  the  properties 
of  a  series  of  iron-nickel-manganese-carbon  alloys  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Longmuir.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  18. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.’s  Anchor  Brewery,  Park-street, 
Southwark  Bridge.  2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  R.  A.  Denell 
on  “  American  Methods  of  Erecting  Buildings,”  with 
lantern  illustrations.  8  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Sir  William  H.  White,  K.C.B.,  on 
“  Submarines.”  Illustrated.  5  p.m. 


Hard  Stocks 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles . 

Facing  Stocks 

Shippers  . 

Flettons 
Red  Wire  Cuts 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0 

Headers .  11  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers  ...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints..  20 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 

Double  Headers  ...  14  0  0 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15 

Splays,  Cliam- 
f erred,  Squints..  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2 


£  s.  d. 

17  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


epot. 


0  0 


0 


0  0 


[November  iB 


BKICKS,  b.  (wntimd). 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  8«  dn' 

Thames  Ballast  .  .  i  Per  yar<l,  delivers* 

Best  Portland  Cement . 2fi  a  'V 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  o  PCT  t°D’  "  " 
Note.— The  cement  or  limP  ” ,  .  ’’ 

ordinary  charge  for^ka  c,U81ve  of  ft 

Grey  Stone  Lime  .  11. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s'  Jw  ‘  Sfl  ,Inrd’  dfiliv«M 
,8’UQ.PGr  tonatrly.  dp 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag.  s  d 
gons,  Paddington  Depot  XV  „ 

D°-do-  delivered  on  road  waggons  1  6*perft,cu^ 
Nine  Elms  Depot  ..  ^  Ds’  - 


Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)- 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot  Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf  2  l 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf 


8.  d. 


2  2} 


Greensliill  . l  io  ”  •• 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  ”  '•  J 

Red  Corsehill  „  ...2  2  ”  ’’  I 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  0  "  "  J 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ”  ”  j 


York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality, 
Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land-  ” 

ings  to  sizes  (under 


6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  . 2  6 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs  ” 

(random  sizes) . 0  11$ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one  ” 

side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  7$  „ 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  onbe, 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  . 2  8  per  ft,  super., 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . 3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  . 1  2  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 


..  0  5 


8.d. 


Hopton  Wool  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  Operft.culie.deld. 

rlv.  depot. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft, super. deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs . 10  „  „ 

,  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8$  „  „ 


In.  In. 


SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  0  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  1317  6 

20x10  first  quality,,  13  0  0 
20x12  „  „  1315  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . 12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  612  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 

fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  ,,...1350 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11 12  6 
18x10  „  „  912  6 

16x8  „  „  612  6 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles...  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz.  .. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  ...  o7  6perl000 
Do.  Ornamental  do. 

Etip  tiles  I*:“' 

Valley  tiles  3  0  ” 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staffow- 
shire  do.  (Peakes)  jl  !po* 

Do.  Ornamental  do.  ^  *? 

Hip  tiles  }>iefc 

Valley  tiles  3  s  " 

La». 

Valley  tiles . • . 8  8  ” 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced 
Do.  pressed 


LIU.  UlUSOCT 

Do.  Ornamental  do. 
Hip  tiles 
Valley  tiles 


50  OperlOOO 
47  6  „ 

.  50  0  .. 

4  Operooi. 


"  3  8 


WOOD. 


e.KeWooe. 

l3*?%S_u“.“a4  tiio 0 


Building  Wood. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  H  m-  ^  ‘*u"  Z  f0  j 

by  9  in.  and  11  . . .  « 

Deals:  best 3 by 9  ••-••rr"lind 
Battens:  best  2J  m.  „b7 70^'«“n  11  0  0 
8  in.,  and 3  in. by  7m-and8m.  U 
Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6...  0  . 


12  0 
less  tha 
Q.andSii 


,  .  1  « 

:  seconds .  q  10 


1  0  0  less  tha  bcs 


Battens :  seconds......—-— 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  *- 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  Sin- 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards 
1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 


9  n  0  . 
810  0  ■ 


i0  o' 


« 10  0  TLt 

battens 
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WOOD  (continued). 

Boildisg  Wood  (continued).  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
Firtimber:  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1  Kernel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  son 


Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  . •  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


Joiners'  Wood. 

flute  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3in.byllin .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

I  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

Inad9in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  24 in. and 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Sfejliurg:  first  yellow  deals, 

flin.by  11  in .  21  0  0 

lb.  Sin.  by 9 in.... .  18  0  0 

BattenB  ....  13  10  0 

$Kcd yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10 


At  per  standard. 


Batters . 
laird  yellow  deals, 
llin .  .... 


■  by 


11  0  0 
13  0  0 


fliteSea  and  Petersburg — 
first  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  i: 


3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 
20  0  0 


Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under 2 in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  10 

Mow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0  „ 

Mow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

hm Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5 

Itaigand  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0  ...  0  3 

Snail  „  „  0  2  6  ...  0  2 

wot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5 

“Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.-  sup.  as 


inch . 

lie.  do.  do  . 


0  0  8 
0  0  7 


no.  uo. 

Jtj  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta- 
1  ttsco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

elected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

winoh .  0  16 

k  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  10 

w,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

*n«m  Whitewood  Planks, 

1  Jffft.  cube .  0  4  0 

%red  Flooring,  etc  — 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  s 

. .  0  13  6 

1  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

•i  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  16  0 

•in. by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

,.**  - .  0  12  0 

'i“.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

l^ed. .  0  12  6 

dm.  by  /  in.  white,  planed  and 

.  0  15  0 

“•  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

„  „  0  14  0 

4“.  by  7  in.  white  ,,  „  0  10  0 

“■Win.  „  „  „  0  12  9  ... 

bm.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

"  '  "  7  0  0 


id  Girders, 


5  0 

ordinary 

^Compound  Stanchions  9  7  6 

“s®i  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi- 

"““"S  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 


feiBars  .  8  0 

Crowu  Bars> 

.  8  10  0  ...  9 

o°  9 

“P  bon,  tosis  price  .  9  o  0  9 

"...Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ... 

fcetfco* Bln'ek^8’  accordin&  to  size  and  gauge.) 

^“ary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0 

I  "  »  24  g .  10  10  0 

Wi’  .26 g .  12  0  0  ... 

o*w  SsTff1;  flao’f?rd*iuary  duality- 

3itto9^is’6ft-by 2  ft- to 
nary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  . . . 

„•>,  .26  g .  15  0  0  ... 

Milan,’  „•  v“msed.  flat,  best  quality— 

^azestc^Og.  ...’ .  17  0  0  ... 

"  >•  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  ... 

26  S .  19  0  0  ... 

(S™  Corrugated  Sheets- 

^““7  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  ... 

*  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ... 

26  8-  .  15  5  0  ... 

Sh^ts,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

^MtStiilRan?thicker .  1110  0  ... 

t!>teel Sheets, 22 g.& 24 g.  12  10  0  ... 

^NaflaJ’in  t  >1.  26g .  14  15  0  ... 

'  naer  ^  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


£  s.  d. 
8  10  0 


LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  17  17  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  18  7  6 

.  20  17  6 

.  20  17  6 


Soil  pipe 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc— Sheet  - 
Vieille  Montague  , 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder  Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0 


0  1  5  i. 

0  0  7 

0  0  9 

0  0  10 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . .  $ 

,,  fourths . ; 

21  oz.  thirds  .  < 

,,  fourths .  i 

26  oz.  thirds  .  ‘ 

,,  fourths .  i 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths  .  1 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz. .  < 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  : 

r  ::  ;;  = ! 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

in  barrels  . 


(d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


0  17 
0  1  ' 

0  1  10 


Boiled  „ 

..  in  oarreis  .  „  u  1  j 

,,  ..  drums  .  „  0  2 

Turpentine  in  barrels  .  „  0  I 

,,  in  drums  ,,  0  4 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  20  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gaUoi 
£  s.  c 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak.  ...  .  0  12 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . .  0  18 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  ■  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black .  0  8 

Berlin  Black  .  <'16 

Knotting  . . .  (l  10 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


POBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  6112,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVIII. 

(January  to  June,  1905)  was  given  as  a  supplement 
with  the  number  of  July  8th. 

CLOTH  OASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  prloe 
2a.  6d.  each;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  eaoh. 

THE  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  The  Builder”  (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  now  ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  win  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS. 
PROSPECTUSES  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  eto.,  etc. 


Each  additional  line  ... 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  . .  2s.  6d. 

Eaoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  "The  Builder,”  Catherine  Street,  W.O. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "  Classification”  Is 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  toe 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


'  to  HavtimotmoniD,  cuiu 

'OPIES  ONLY  should  be 


sent.  _ 

PERSONS  advertising  In  “THE  Builder”  may  have  Replies 
addressed  to  the  Office,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.O  ..free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned  to  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


BEADING  CASES 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India.  China, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  "  The  Builder.”  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100J.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ALNWICK. — For  2,000  yds.  super,  of  tar  paving  to 
footpath  on  Denwick-lane,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Wilson,  Town  Surveyor,  Aln¬ 
wick  : — 

Per  super. 


s.  a. 

South  Bank  Slag  <& 

Tarmacadam  Co.  2  0 
W.  T.  Wallace  ....  1  11 
W.  Thompson,  Jun.  1  11 
J.  Hadfield  &  Co.  . .  1  10 

S.  Deeley  &  Co .  1  7 

J.  Brook .  1  6 

[Surveyor's  estimate  Is.  6d.  to  2s.] 


ARUNDEL. — For  street  improvements,  High-street, 
Queen-street,  Tarrant-street,  Surrey-street,  Short-cut, 
Maltravers-street,  King-street,  etc.,  for  the  Town 
Council : — 

Grounds  &  Newton,  South  Tottenham*. .  £1,560 


Per  super, 
yd. 
s.  d. 

H.  Ellison .  l  5} 

North  of  England 
Asphalts  Co.,  D. 

Munro,  5.  Cross- 
I  street,  Manches¬ 
ter*  .  1  4$ 


BRADFORD. — For  extension  and  additions  to  subway 
at  Union  Hospital,  Horton-lane,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
F.  Holland,  engineer  and  architect,  11,  Parkinson’s- 
chambers,  Hurtlergate,  Bradford : — 

E.  Smethurst  . .  £1,900  0  J.  Totty  . £1,580  0 

Eastwood  &  1  C.  Booth  &  Son  1,500  0 

Bentley .  1,841  10  Balmfor th  & 

J.  Moulson  &  Son,  Ingham .  1,450  0 

Ltd .  1,795  0  W.  R.  Booth  . .  1,405  0 

F.  Fielding  ....  1,768  0  Toothill  &  Balm- 

NormingtonA  |  forth .  1,392  0 

Proctor .  1,720  0  I  C.  Booth  &  Son, 

W.  H.  Holroyd  1,599  10  i  Bradford*....  1,372  10 
J.  Brown  &  Son  1,590  0  • _ 


CHULMLEIGH  (North  Devon). — For  erecting  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  corn  and  seed  store,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Fred  F.  J.  Sanders,  architect  and  surveyor,  6,  New- 
road,  South  Molton : — 

E.  Tabon . £846  I  W.  Backwell, 

F.  A.  Hooper  .  765  |  Crediton* . £749 


DAItTFORD. — For  repairing  and  painting  the  iron 
roofs  of  the  buildings  at  the  Orchard  Smallpox  Hospital, 
Dartford,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief : — 


£3.800 

0 

R.  Woollaston  & 

1,794 

0 

Co . 

£1,129 

0 

1,595 

10 

J.  S.  Fenn  - 

989 

0 

W.  J.  Simms  & 

1,419 

W.  Hussey  .... 

950 

0 

1,320 

0 

E.  Proctor  &  Son 

900 

0 

R.  lies,  Ltd . 

1,250 

0 

Enness  Bros.  . . 

825 

0 

L.  Kazak,  3  &  4, 

1,247  13 

Station  -  road, 

Vigor  &  Co . 

Greenhill  <fc 

1,146 

0 

Belvedere*  . . 

525 

0 

Markham  .... 

1,132 

0 

DOWLAIS.  —  For  shop  premises,  bakehouse,  and 
alterations,  Union-street,  for  the  Co-operative  Society. 
Mr.  A.  Marks,  architect.  Glebeland-street,  Merthyr 


S.  Hawkins _ £1,300  0  I  Evans  A  Waters. .  £836  0 

J.  Williams  &  E.  Williams,  Dow- 

Sons .  989  15  lais* .  793  0 

W.  Williams  . .  917  0  ! 


FRIMLEY.— For  pumping-station  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Frimley. 
Messrs.  Willcox  &  Raikes,  engineers,  63,  Temple-row, 
Birmingham : — 

Vale  &  Sons,  Stourport  .  £14,280 


HARROW-ON-THE-HlLL. — For  three  small  brick 
detritus  tanks  (at  Greenhill  and  Newton  Farms),  and  for 
repair  of  Pinner-lane,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Percy  Bennetts,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Harrow- 
on-  the-Hiil 

Greenhill. 

J.  Batchelor . £167 

A.  B.  Champniss  .  186 

F.  Fowles  .  176 

L.  Eryden  .  159 

Muirhead,  Grey,  & 

Matthews  .  186 

Robinson  &  Evershed  ....  177 
C.  Simmons,  Willesden 

Junction*  .  154 

J.  Smith .  IfO 

H.  Woodbridge .  188 


Newton. 

£94 

84 


109 


HARRO  W-ON-THE-HILL.— For  the  repair  of  Occupa¬ 
tion-road.  Mr.  J.  Percy  Bennetts,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill : — 


Muirhead,  Grey,  & 

Matthews . 

C.  Simmons  . 

J.  Bachelor  . 


£459 

484 

362 


A.  B.  Champniss _ £266 

Freer  .fe  Sons .  256 

F.  Fowles,  Willesden*  238 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  545, 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

[For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


•TNFANT  SCHOOL,  ST.  ALBANS . ••••••  • 

•ENTRANCE  GATES,  HORSHAM  WORKHOUSE 
Alterations  at  Cattle  Folds  at  East  Mains,  DufEus. . . . 

Street  Works,  Boaconsfield-road,  Enfield  Lock  . . - 

Wood  Screws,  Nails,  etc.,  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Rivets  . . 


Tenders  t 
**  delivers 


Herts  C.C.  Education  Committee  . 
Horsham  Guardians . 


Eccles  Highways  Committee 

Erith  U.D.C . . . 

Bournemouth  Town  Council  . . . 

Blackburn  Guardians  . 

Rochdale  General  Purposes  Com. 


j  Dorchester  Guardians  . 


Flintshire  Education  Committee 

Education  Committee . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Bristol  Education  Committee  . . , 
Chester-le-Street  R.D.C . 


Houghton-le-Spring  R.D.C . 


Stockport  Corporation  . 


Aston  Public  Works  Committee  . 
Holyhead  Co-operative  Society  . 
Erith  Education  Committee  . . . 


Erith  Education  Committee 
Messrs.  Shaw  &  Helliwell .... 
Ebbw  Yale  U.D.C.  ........ 


itationmaster's  House  at  Annfield  Plain  •••••■••  • 

Parcel  Office  Extension,  East  End,  Central  Station  . 

_ Lime  and  Lime  Ashes,  etc.  ••-■•••• . 

■  Closets ,  Conversion  of,  to  Water  Carnage  . 

Sewering  Portland  and  York  Roads . 

Sewering  Muscliffe-road . 

Street  Works.  Eccles  . . 

Paving  (3,000  yds.  cement  indurated  flag)  . . 

Roadworks,  Stanfleld-road  and  Sedgeley-road  . 

Workhouse  Alterations  . . . •  • -  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

Railing,  Smallbridge  Recrea.  Ground  (400  lm.  yds.) 

-  Villa.  StatioD-road.  Newtonmore.  N.B.. . . 

AifAratinns  in  Stonebreaking  Shed  at  Workhouse. ...  —  —  -  _  _ 

•SFW  DRAIN  &  RD.-MAK.,  WKS.,  ISLE  WORTH  Spring  Grove  House  Estate 

Kl  “empo?«y),  Shilton  . 1  ™ntahiro  Etacatton  Comm, 

Drainage  Works  at  Truant  School,  Dmas  Powis  .... 

Fencing  (oak).  Hove  Park . ••■••••••• . 

School  Alterations,  Merrywood  Schooh  Southville  .  . 

Roads,  Footpaths,  Foundations,  etc.,  Birtley  FeU  Hos. 

Acetylene  Gas  Lighting  installation,  BirtleyFell  . . .. 

Water  Supply  Works,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Birtley  Fell 
Water  Main  between  Herrington  and  Old  Pens  haw  .. 

•REPAIR.  TAR-PAV.  AT  LADY  WELL  WORKHSE. 

Street  Improvements,  Strawberry  Dale . 

MUM  Raising  Fold  Head  Mil  is,  Mirfleld) . 

Tramway  Maintenance . 

SchM  AltertnV.,'  Boys’  School,  BedwelVrd.,  Belvedere 
Sch.  Reprs.,  Brook-st.  Infnts  .,  Northumberlnd  Heath 
•TECH.  INST.  AND  SECOND  SCHL.,  BELVEDERE 
Eight  Hses.,Spring-gdn3.,  Burnley-rd.,  Sowerby  Bdg. 

Incandescent  Lamps  . • . 

Free  Wiring  . . 

Glazing  ^patent)  ,  King’s  Memorial  Baths,  Brunswick-st. 

Stormwater  Overflow . •  . . 

•NEW ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  ICKFORD  ...... 

•ALTERS,  and  NEW  BUILDING,  WHITEFIELD 
Generating  Plant,  Whitchurch  Asy.  Electric  Lighting 

Dwelling-house  at  St.  Athan  . 

Caretaker’s  House  at  Sewage  Works . 

Pier  Widening,  etc.,  Millport . ••••■• . 

Wrightwork  Fittings,  Parkhead  District  Library  .... 

Water-mains  (three  miles  of  4-in.  and  3-in.)  . .  ...... 

Sower  (9-in.  Stone.  Pipe),  Fortis  Gm.-rd.,  Muswell  Hill 

Regenerators  . •••••• . : . 

Roof  Strengthening  (Filter  Ho.  Llan  vaches  reservoir) 

Sewers,  etc.  (5,200  lin.  ds.)  Bishopbriggs  &  Auchinairn 

Sewers  (6,130  lin.  yds.),  Rutherglen . 

Sewer  Additions,  etc . 

Rolling  Stock  . 

Wheels  and  Axles  . 

Springs  (laminated  bearing) . 

Roofing  (150  tons) . . . ••••••••• . 

Library,  Carnegie  Branch,  Fall3-road,  Belfast  . 

•CAR  SHED  IN  LEVEN-ItOAD,  POPLAR  •••••••• 

•M  AK  -UP  PAGE  HTH.  V  LS.,  MOSSLE  A,  ETC.  RDS., 

Colour.,  Paint.,  etc.,  Royal  Bath  Hospital,  Harrogate 
Alterations,  etc.,  St.  John  ••  Home,  Ipswich  ........ 

Sewers,  Surf.  Water,  etc.,  for  New  Roads,  Leytonstone 
Annual  Contracts  . . . 

Wall  (Re-erection  of  Retai  ling),  at  Henfaes  Bridge  . .  ■ — — „  ,  . 
Asylum  and  School  Adds.  Iraigmillar-pk.,  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School. . . . 
Pumnina  Machinery,  Ingaf  estone  Waterworks .  Chelmsford  R.D.Ch  . 


County  Surveyor,  County  Surveyor’s  Offices,  Hatfield 

.  The  Clerk,  9,  Carfax,  Horsham  .  . 

.  I  .1.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin  . . 

Enfield  U.D  c!  . .  R-  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield,  Middies’ex . 

East  India  Railway .  C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C.  . 

do.  do.  . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co .  W.  Bell,  Architect,  Central  Stat  on,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 

do.  . 


Nor.  20 


Nov.  22 
do. 


Manchester  Corp.  Cleanstng  Com.  . .  R.  Williamson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

Ashton-under-Lyme  Sanitary  Com.  J.  Lome,  Sanitary  Surveyor.  Health  Dept.,  TownHall-ch.  'iihton 
Bournemouth  Town  Council .  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eccles  . 

Surveyor  to  Council,  Bexley-road,  Erith . . 

F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices',  'Bourne month 

F.  C.  Ruddle,  Architect,  4,  King-street,  Blackburn. . . . 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  , ! . 

I  A.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  Architect,  Kingussie . . 

G.  H.  Brown,  Workhouse  Master,  Dorchester . !  . . 

W.  B.  Hill,  81,  Above  Bar,  Southampton . . 

County  Surveyor's  Office,  Mold,  Flintshire  . .  — 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect,  Church-st.-chambers Cardiff  ’ "  ,  ® 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove 

P.  Addie,  Council  House,  Bristol . . .  do. 

J.  H.  Mole,  Surveyor,  Chcstor-le-Street . .  “0. 

do.  .  do 

do.  1  do. 

_ _ _  _ o . .  1  W.  Morley,  Surveyor,  29,  Edwin-street,  Houghton-le-Spring  *?0, 

Bermondsey  Guardians  .  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Guardians’  Offices,  283,  Tooley-street’  S.E  2*' 

Harrogate  Corporation . ;  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Harrogate  .  ’  “• 


Leeds  Corporation  Gas  Committee. . 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  Baths  Com. 

St.  Anhe's-on-the-Sea  U.D.C . 

Bucks  Education  Committee . 

Manchester  Education  Committee  . . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

Dublin  United  Tramways  Co . 

Mr.  D.  Hopkins . 

A1  tofts  U.D.C . 

Millport  Town  Council . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Billericay  R.D.C . 

Hornsey  Town  Council . 

Saffron  Walden  Gas  Committee  .... 

Newport  Corporation  . 

Lanark  District  Committee . 

do. 

Town  Council  of  Elie,  Liberty,  etc.. . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Library  and  Technical  Instruc.  Com. 

London  C.C . 

Borough  of  Bromley . 

Committee  of  Management . 

Ipswich  Guardians  . . 

Harrington’s  Trustees . 

Chatham  Town  Council  . 

Carmarthenshire  County  Council 


J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor, 

J.  Kirk  &  Sons,  Architects,  Hue 
G.  H.  Jack,  Borough  Engineer,  Council  House,  Aston  Manor 


do. 


Vf.  xi.  jituK,  DuiuuKii  imaiura,  vumiuii  no  use,  ASionjlanot  v 

R.  Pritchard,  Co-operative  Society,  Holyhead . aoI*  -4 

W.  Egerton,  Architect,  12,  Queen’s-road,  Erith  . .!.!!!!"  2!!' 

Matthews  &  Coleman,  11,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster;  W.C.  .. 

H.  Thompson,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Post  Office-chambers,  Ell'and  vnl°‘  oc 
R.  P.  Wilson,  Consulting  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Ebbw  Vale  ..  j  J’ 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  27 


R.  M,  Townsley,  Gas  Department,  East  Parade,  Leeds , 

J.  B.  Langley,  Architect,  49,  Deansgate,  Manchester,,, 

The  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea  , . , 

Clerk  of  Works,  Education  Office,  Aylesbury  . 

School  of  Technology,  Sackville-street,  Manchester . 

A.  Ellis,  Central  Offices,  The  Hayes,  Cardiff . 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  Secretary,  9,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dub 

P.  L.  Thomas,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Bridgend  . 

A.  E.  Greaves,  26,  Wood-street,  Wakefield  . . 

J.  Cowan,  C.E.,  179,  West  George-street,  Glasgow . 

J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  .  uu 

Merryweather  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Engineers,  Greenwick-road,  8.E . i  do! 

E.  J.  Lovegrove,  Municipal  Offices,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate  do' 

A.  H.  Forbes,  Gasworks  Manager,  Saffron  Walden . j  do! 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newport,  Mon .  do! 

Warren  &  Stuart,  Engineers,  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow .  do! 


do. 


J.  &  T.  W.  Currie.  Architects,  Elie,  N.B . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C.  , 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


I  Derbyshire  Education  Committee  . . 

|  Mailing  R.D.C . 

do. 


I  Sleaford  U.D.C.. . 


Pumping  Machinery,  Inga*  ostone 
Borehole  Pump  (taking  ou  t,  altering,  etc.)  . ....... 

Hall  (Catholic  Temperanc-),  Limlavady,  Ireland. - 

School  Alterations,  Renishaw  Council . 

Scavenging,  Wouldham - ••••• . 

Scavenging,  East  Mailing  and  Dilton . 

Scavenging,  West  Mailing . 

Waterwheel  and  Pumps . 

Motor-cars  (six-steam  rail) . . 

Lych-gate,  Parish  Church,  Kmgsloy  . ; 

Colliery  Stores . 

Ensrine  (triple  expansion)  . ••••••••  •  * 

•MILITARY  SCHOOL,  GUSTON,  NEAR  DOVER  . . 

•RETILING,  ETC.,  SWIMMING  BATH  . 

•NEW  POST  OFFICE  AT  HULL  . . 

Market  Alterations  and  Renovations . 

Sewerage  Disposal,  Bovey  Tracey  . . . 

School  for  fifty-six  children,  Bardfield  Sahng,  Essex. . 

r  School  Alterations,  Great  Bardfield . . 

Drain,  (surf-,  water)  and  metal.,  Brynamman  Playgrd. 

Conveniences,  Wall,  etc.,  Pinged  Council  School  .... 

Paving,  Channelling,  etc.,  Cwmbach  Council  School. . 

School  Repairs,  Llechyfedach  Council  School. . ...... 

School  Alterations,  etc.,  Llanwrda  Council  School. . . . 

School  Repairs,  Pontyeates  (LlaneUy)  Council  School 
Vmttatto  id  Repairs,  Alltwaiis  Council  Soho*  _ . .  j  ^  ^  ete..  Collieries 

SOhooI  Additiohs,"  etc.)  i?'r'ampton,:Goeterell  . '  Oloucestershire  Etaeatum  Comm, 

SoVa^i  Aifpratinns  etc  Heston  . I  Heston  &  Isleworth  Education  Com. 

Cottages  (two)  and  Stable,  Trinity-street  .  Salisbury  Municipal  Charities . 

Repairs  to  Three  Houses  and  the  Star  Inn,  Brown-st. 


S.  C.  Hunter,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast . 

Highways  Section,  Architect’s  Department,  13,  Channg-cross,  S.W. 
Town  Clerk,  Bromley,  Kent . 

B.  Shaw,  Secretary . 

H.  J.  Wright,  Architect,  4,  Museum-street,  Ipswich . 

G.  Midgley  Taylor,  Engineer,  27,  Gt.  George-street,  Westminster. . 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham  . 

C.  H.  Mounsey,  County  Surveyor,  Carmarthen . 

Henry  &  Maclennan,  Architects,  7,  South  Charlotte-st.,  Edinburgh 
J.  Dewhirst,  Engineer,  Avenue-chambers,  Chelmsford  . 

do. 

D.  Conroy,  Architect,  21,  Shipquay-street,  Londonderry  . 

F.  H.  Fisher,  Architect,  The  Mount,  Killamarch,  near  Sheffield  .. 
C.  Santer,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  West  Mailing . 


do. 


do. 


oloolulu  . .  Jesse  Clare,  Surveyor,  Sleaford . 

Gt.  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ireland  i  T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  .... 

. . .  j  J.  S.  Speakman,  Kingsley  . 

South  Hetton  Coal  Co.,  Ltd . I  J.  R.  Lambert,  South  Hetton,  Sunderland  . 

Widnes  Corporation . |  Isaac  Carr,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Widnes . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  etc.,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W.  . . 

—  ■  -  ■  — - Works  Department,  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

A.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Llandilo . 

Beesley,  Son,  &  Nichols,  Engs.,  11,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster, 

F.  Whitmore,  County  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 

S.  Giffard,  Nursery-lane,  High-street,  Dunrnow  ........ ••••"•• 

W.  D.  Jenkins,  County  Education  Architect,  Shire  Hal),  Carmarthen  ao. 
do. 
do. 


Westminster  City  Council 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Llandovery  Town  Council  . 

Newton  Abbot  R.D.C. . 

Dunrnow  Advisory  Sub-Committee. . 
do. 

Carmarthenshire  Education  Com.  . . 


do. 

Dec,  f 


Painting  Market  Hall . :  BWamhead  Corporation . 

•MAGISTRATES’  COURTS.  ACTON .  Middlesex  C.C.  . . . 

•ADDITIONS,  ETC.,  TOWN  HALL,  BRENTFORD  n  4  4  *>. 

•CON  COV.  WAY,  ETC.,  at  BARMING  HTH.  ASY.  Kent  County  Asylums  Committee  . . 
Lake  andTwo  Bridges.  PymmesPk.,  Upper  Edmonton  ]  Edmonton  U.D.C . 


do. 


Storekeeper,  Trimdon  Grange  Colliery  Co.,  Durham  , 

R.  S.  Phillips,  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester  . 

A.  L.  Long,  Architect,  Council  House,  Hounslow. . . . . 

J.  Harding  &  Son,  Architects,  58,  High-street,  Salisbury  . 


C.  Brownridge,  Borough  Engr.  and  Surv.  Town  Hall,  Bhkenhead 
County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  . . 


W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury  ..  °*  j, 

G.  Eedes  Eachus,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton . 
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C  O  N  T  R  ACTS.  — Coni  inued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Reinforced  Concrete,  part,  Queen-st.  Wharf  &  Jetty 
<h«rle(K  aud  Jetty,  Eeinf.  Cone.,  Calliope  Dockyard 
Reid.,  Conserve.,  Stabling,  Cecil  Av.  Estate,  Baildon 

Two  Cottages  at  Marshfield  . 

Brick  Lime  Kilns  at  Hunmanby . 

Piir  of  Residences,  Barnfield-road,  Exeter . 

•NEW  COUNCIL  SCHOOL,  DARLASTON  . 

•MATERIALS  AND  WORKS  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY 
MW  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE . 


Auckland  Harbour  Board  .  W.  &  A.  McArthur,  Ltd.,  150,  Leadenhall-streot,  E.C.  . 

do.  do. 

.  J.  Harper  Bakes,  Arcliitect,  Calverley-chamb.,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 

.  J.  Coates  Carter,  Architect.,  Bank-buildings,  Cardiff . 

W.  Page  &  Son .  Oarlick  &  Flint,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Brixton . 

Mr.  It.  C.  Upright .  J.  A.  Lucas,  Architect.  Guildhall-chambers,  Exeter . 

Staffs.  C.C.  Education  Committee  . .  Graham  Balfour,  Stafford . 

Pongleton  It.D.C .  W.  Wyatt.  Engineer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leamington . 

Rochester  Corporation .  Town  Clerk,  Guildhall,  Rochester  . 


do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

‘INSTRUCTORS.  MANUAL  TRAIN. IN  WOODWlv. 

Nov.  27 
do. 

Dec.  1 
No  date. 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney  . . 

WILDING  INSPECTOR  AND  CLERK  OF  WORKS 

Thou  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xvii. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  pa/e  543. 

LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  laying  of  high  and 
tension  cables,  etc.,  for  the  London  County  Council 
I  .—Tenders  lor  Hioh-tension  Cables. 

Socittri  d'Exploitation  des  Cables 

ElectriquesJ  .  £24,664  10  6 

Si. Helens  Cable  Co.,  Ltd .  21,950  10  0 

National  Conduit  and  Cable  Co.,  Ltd. . .  21.804  10  0 

V,  T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2lj572  9  7 

1'illender's  Cable  aud  Construction 

Co;,  Ltd .  21,396  5  0 

British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables, 

ltd .  21,001  16  3 

«.T. Henley’s  Telegraph  Works  Co., 

ltd .  20,719  6  6 

^mens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd .  20,670  16  6 

Western  Electric  Co.,  London* .  20,549  16  0 

J  Incomplete  tender. 

Tenders  for  low-tension  Cables,  feeder- pillars,  etc. 
Mtri  d'Exploitation  des  Cables 

Electriquest . £45,169  5  0 

National  Conduit  aud  Cable  Co.,  Ltd.J  40,197  0  0 

St.  Helens  Cable  Co.,  Ltd .  40,756  10  5 

Cillender's  Cable  and  Construction 

AM .  39.723  15  0 

western  Electric  Co .  38,623  7  7 

jMiensEros.  &Co.,  Ltd .  38,541  0  9 

"jL  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Co., 


Lid . 

^Ltd'1  nsu^ed  and  Hels'by  Cables, 
K.T.  Giovcr  &  Co.',  Ltd".!  Manchester* 
t  Incomplete  tenders. 


38,154  13  9 


38,060  15  10 
37,860  0  0 


iJf'ipON- —  F°r  cupboards  in  the  bedrooms  of 
Tj  • ldinE3>  Leroy-street,  Bermondsey,  for  the 
“Mon  County  Council 

wnoral  Builders,  Ltd . £199 

Holloway .  173 

[  p0  lo'yay  Bros.  (London),  Ltd .  167 

&  T.  Thorne .  147 

"•Smith  &  Son.  Eldon  Works,  Harleyford- 
I  road,  Kennington,  S.E.* .  123 

*K?X\TFor  providing  and  fixing  glazed  casement 
toll,™10  all  openings  in  the  disconnecting  lobbies  in  the 

uJt2£i*gf*’***  *•«*  **«> ,or  tbo 

{Mwjyilms.  (tnndoi),  Ltd . £4»n 

Gcnetol  Builders  Ltd.  . . 477 

mL.  Holloway .  3  m 

•  smith  &  Son.  Eldon  Works,  Harieyford- 
road,  Iveunington,  S.E.* .  300 

For  the  FdPP|y  and  erection  of  hydraulic 
Inna0  8~ar  at  the  Falcon-brook  pumping-station, 
iironuon  County  Councd 

vit  C°i  m"i  *  S°n,  Ltd . £1,029 

Sa,'/i03t’  &  Co.,  Ltd .  *953 

{■tochraue .  o>t: 

Hunter  *  English  . . .  .* .* .'  .*  .* .* .*  .* ; ;  ?«o 

jl  thorough  &  Sons,  Brighouse* ....  633 

W»nrt°?;TF°r ' engineers’  tools  and  workshop  appli- 
-phase  Metric  motor  at  Western  Fever 
itr,  \y  f  'll'1'aJD,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Low  itS,a  n  ’  Engineer-in-chief  : 

Ltd . . . £406  3  7 

Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  357  2  9 

apancer  &  Co .  313  16  9 

&  Co-,  Ltd.  249  11  6 

Britann  ic’  Allcard.  *  Co..  Ltd.  . .  247  9  6 

Bobdell  \v ' ,g,,ieori,>g  C°..  Ltd .  245  4  6 

flooaell  way,  &  co^  Ltd .  240  15  2 

B  ck'l&g&Co-’  Ltd .  234  11  11 

AScht?.kman;Ltd .  234  8  0 

*  Mechanical  Co.  228  16  0 

Ltd .  227  17  6 

G.  Batch  ua  Ltd .  218  18  0 

“  it  8 

U  j,  ,  e  «  Co.,  22,  Martin’s-lano, 

‘  ‘  .  189  9  4 


LONDON. — For  wiring  and  fittings  for  electric  light 
installation,  Lee-green  Station,  for  the  London  County 


Council 
Barlow  &  Yountr. .  £240  0 
W.  H.  Johnson'. .  183  15 
J.  O.  Grant  & 

Taylor .  175  0 

O.  Clark  &  Co.  . .  170  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  &  Co.  164  10 
R.  Dawson,  Ltd.  160  0 

Durell  &  Co .  160  0 


National  Electric 
Contraction  Co., 

Lta . £157 

J.  Defries  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  155 

Hooper,  Neary,  & 

•  Co .  .Traf  algar-rd . , 
Greenwich,  S.E.*  141 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  No.  J,  Worship-street, 
E.C.,  for  “  The  Neophone  Co.”  Mr.  S.  C.  Hart,  architect. 
22,  Philpot-lane,  London,  E.C. : — 

W.  Roberts . £598  0  I  W.  Mathcwsf _ £428  10 

Cordell  &  Sons  . .  549  0  |  Gavin  Bros.J  ....  381  10 
t  Exclusive  of  hot  water. 


MARCH '  (isle  of  Ely!  —For  erecting  a  block  of 
elementarv  schools  to  accommodate  600  boys  and  girls, 
for  the.  Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee.  Mr.  R.  S.  \Y. 
Perkins,  County  Surveyor,  Connor-road,  Ely.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Mullett.  Cambridge  - 


A.  Christmas  . .  £9,500 
C.  Redhead  ....  7,395  u 

H.  Pap  worth  . .  7,350  0 

Kerridge  <ft  Shaw  7,295  0 
H.  J.  Linzell  . .  7.197  0 
A.  Bateman. .. .  7,187  0 

A.  Negus  &  Son  7,090  0 

O.  P.  Dreever  . .  7,017  17 
Grimwood  <fc 

Sons .  6,883  0 

J.  G.  Cowell _  6,800  0 

C.  Roper .  6,800  0 

W.  E.  Champion  6,704  0 
H.  Feast .  6,649  10 


Oak  Building  Co.  £0,590 
Thackeray  &  Co.  0,500 

W.  Howard _  6,499 

Page  &  Son  ....  0.499 
Coulson  &  Lofts  6,419 
Parren  &  Son  . .  6,350 
Rands  &  Son  . .  0.300 
R.  Shanks  ....  0.190 

Clarke  &  Son  ..  6,125 
Kettering  Co¬ 
operative 
Builders  ....  5,905 
G.  W.  Heath, 

March! .  5,671 


LONDON. — For  construction  of  underground  convenience,  Waterloo-road,  for  the  Lambeth  Eorough  Counci 
Mr.  H.  C..  J.  Edwards,  Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road  S.E. .  — 


W.  H.  Hyde . 

T.  Almond  &  Son,  Ltd . 

J.  Shelboume  &  Co . 

G.  Jennings,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  S.E. . 

Chambers  Bros . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Moss  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

B.  E.  Nightingale . 

Doulton  <fc  Co.,  Ltd . 

H.  Kent . 

W.  J.  RenshawJ  . 

Safety  Tread  Syndicate,  Ltd.  . . . 

Davis  &  Bennett§  . 

H.  C.  Payne . 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

B.  Finch  «fe  Co.,  Ltd . 

G.  &  D.  Musgrave,  Ltd . 

Adamsez,  Ltd . . . 


Builders’  Work 
only. 

Sanitary,  • 
Engineering,  and 
Plumbing. 

Founders’ 

Work. 

£  «.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

2,322  0  0 

— 

— 

2,332  0  0 

—  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

2,386  10  6 

258  0  0 

2,395  0  0 

— 

— 

2,399  0  0 

— 

—  ■ 

2,469  10  4 

131  8  2 

2,574  0  0 

242  0  0 

2,577  0  0 

— 

2  618  0  0 

245  0  0 

— 

2,721  0  0 

— 

2,855  0  0 

269  0  0 

2,' 888  0  0 

. — 

— 

2,970  0  0 

— 

242  10  0 

271  0  0 

315  4  0 

The  entire  work. 


§  Price  includes  wrought-iron  railings.  _ _ _ _ 

PENTNEY. _ For  erecting  a  new  school  for  the  Norfolk  Education  Committee.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tench,  architect, 

14,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich 


A.  W.  Barnes  &  Co. 

G.  Jeffries,  Swaffhan: 

A.  S.  J.incoln . 

A.  C.  Taylor  . 

Gunton  &  Palmer  . . 
S.  Hipwell  &  Co. 

J.  Medwell . 

Clark  &  Sons . 

Podd  &  Fisher  . 

A.  D.  Boddy  &  Sons. 
Tash,  Langley,  &  Co. 

R  Shanks  . 

Oak  Building  Co. 

R.  Dye  . 

J.  Needs . 

Coulson  &  Lofts . 

H.  Blyth . 

Read  &  Wildbur  . . . 


I 

Schools. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

980 

o' 

0 

1,037 

0 

0 

1,039 

0 

0 

1,043 

0 

0 

1.060 

0 

0 

1.090 

0 

0 

1,098 

10 

0 

1,119 

10 

0 

1.120 

0 

0 

1,160 

0 

0 

1,165 

7 

1,188 

0 

1,199 

0 

0 

1.193 

1,195 

0 

1,214 

0 

1,215 

0 

1,260 

0 

0 

0  0 
1  10 
0  0 


28  16  74 
31  10  0 

31  18  0 


30 


0 


32  10  0 
29  0  0 
31  10  0 
42  13  0 
27  0  0 

31  0  0 


1,010 
1,065 
1,066 
1 ,073 
1,088 
1,120 
1,130 
1,148 
1,151  1 
1,191  1 
1,195  1 
1,220  1 
1.228 
1,229  1 
1,237  1 
1,241 
1,246 
1,264 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £1,070.] 
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MILTON  ERNEST—  Fo 
Beds,  for  Mr.  H.  Curtis. 
Bedford : — 

W.  T.  Sharpe  &  Son  £5,449 

W.  Packwood  _  5,361 

A.  J.  Dawes  .  5,318 

8.  Foster .  5,297 

C.  E.  Bavcs  .  5,277 

J.  P.  White  .  5,195 


1  residence,  Milton  Ernest, 
Mr.  II.  Young,  architect, 

C.  E.  Haynes . £4,995 

R.  Marriott  .  4,885 

E.  Brown  &  Son  . .  4,800 

Warton  &  Duustail*  4,715 
R.  Jcakiugs  .  4,517 


ROTHESAY.— For  the  Rothesay  water  undertaking, 
for  the  Town  Council : — 

Supply  of  Pipes. 

Macfarlane,  Strang,  &  Co.,  Glasgow. .  £3,270  16  11 
Supply  of  Valves.  Hydrants,  etc. 

R.  Laidlaw  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  . .  170  13  6 

Pipe  Laying. 

W.  Scott,  Hamilton .  705  7  8 

SELBY.— For  constructing  an  engine  and  boiler  house, 
foundations  for  engine  and  pumping  machinery,  chimney 
shaft,  etc.,  at  waterworks,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  P.  Griffith,  54,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
and  Mr.  B.  McGregor  Gray,  Council  Offices,  Selby, 
engineers : — 

H.  Arnold  &  Son,  Doncaster  . £2,925 

SOUTHALL.— For  surface  water  drain,  South-road, 
for  the  Southall-Norwood  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Southall : — 


S.  Gibbons  . £237 

.1.  Shelbourno  &  Co.  190 

.T.  Macklin .  186 

Thomas  &  Thomas  ..  186 

Free  &  Sons .  181 

Langley  &  Johnson. .  176 


R.  W.  Swaker . £166 

J.  Etheridge .  161 

A.  &  B.  Hanson  ....  156 
T.  Watson,  jun., 

Southall*  .  154 

F.  Benton .  153 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  £164.] 

SOUTHALL.— For  making-up  Pluckington-placc,  for 
the  Southall-Norwood  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall :  — 
Thomas  &  Thomas  . .  £501 

J.  Macklin .  481 

Mowlem  &  Co .  429 

T.  Free  &  Sons .  416 

Langley  &  Johnson. .  408 

,T.  Shelbourne  &  Co. . .  403 

J.  Etheridge 


M.  Mo  recroft . £398 

S.  Gibbons .  397 

R .  W.  Swaker .  378 

F.  Benton .  373 

T.  Watson,  jun .  368 

A.  &  B.  Hanson, 

Southall*  .  360 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £449.] 

SOUTH  ELMS  ALL. — F  or  erecting  branch  stores,  for 
Pontefract  Industrial  Society.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Garside  & 
Pennington,  architects  and  surveyors,  Pontefract. 
Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Brickwork  :  W.  Walker,  Castleford*  . £300  0  0 

Joiners  :  M.  Dixon,  Ackworth* .  256  5  0 

Plumber :  G.  Thomson,  Leeds*  .  70  0  0 

Plasterer  :  T.  W.  Sonior,  Pontefract* .  11  10  0 

Painter  :  S.  Harrison,  Pontefract* .  15  12  6 

Slaters :  Stewart  Bros.,  Pontefract*  .  38  12  6 

SPILSBY.— For  erecting  a  post-office.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Butcher,  architect  and  surveyor,  Boston-road,  Spilsby 


.r.  H.  Hunter..  £1,316  12  0 
F.  Rattenbury  1,130  0  0 
J.  T.  Turner  & 

Sons  .  1,050  0  0 

A.  Wood  _  996  7  6 


J.  Rime  . £943  0  0 

O.  T.  Lettice  . .  913  0  0 

J.  G.  Holmes  & 

Sons .  900  0  0 

W .  Walke  r, 

Spilsby*  ....  879  10  0 


TIPTON. — For  heating,  etc.,  Burnt  Tree,  Dudley  Port, 
Great  Bridge,  and  Tipton  Green  Council  schools,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Long,  architect,  21,  New- 
street.  West  Bromwich : — 

For  Builders*  Work. 

Great  Bridge  School. 

S.  W.  Moore,  Ocker  Hill* . £154  0  0 

Dudley  Port  School. 

S.  W.  Moore,  Ocker  Hill* .  140  0  0 

Burnt  Tree  School. 

T.  Chapman,  West  Bromwich* .  120  10  0 

Tipton  Green  School. 

S.  W.  Moore.  Ocker  Hill* .  160  0  0 

For  Engineers’  Work. 

Burnt  Tree  School. 

Lucas  &  Co.,  Cradloy  Heath* .  228  0  0 

Great  Bridge  School. 

Lucas  &  Co.,  Cradley  Heath*  .  249  0  0 

Tipton  Green  School. 

Lucas  &  Co.,  Cradley  Heath*  .  249  0  0 

Dudley  Port  School. 

A.  J.  Kallaway,  Birmingham* .  251  0  0 

WALLASEY. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
proposed  new  school  at  St.  George’s-road,  Wallasey,  for 
the  Education  Committee  : — 

Alternative  Ten¬ 
ders  as  per  Bill 
of  Quantities. 
£17,000 
14,400  « 

14,212 
14,290 
15,293 
14,475 
16,617 
16,441 
14,232 
14,025 
14,677 
16,050 
13,830 


STOWMARKET.— For  erecting  a  depot  in  Milton- 
road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bishop, 
architect,  Bury-street,  Stowmarket.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Lingwood,  Surveyor  to  the  Council : 

G.  Burgoyne  £1,047  7  0  I  C.  Roper  ....  £845  0  C 

Murray  &  E.&L. Plummer  799  10  0 

Sherwin  . .  870  0  0  H.  ,T.  Linzell  . .  799  0  0 

J.  T.  Gosling  869  4  9  W.  H.  Death  . .  754  0  0 

Scales  &  E.  Death.  Stow- 

Robins  ....  867  10  0  |  market*  ....  747  0  0 


SWINDON.— For  erecting  eighteen  houses  at  Bruce- 
street,  Rodborne-road,  for  Mr.  S.  Bruce  Morrison.  Messrs. 
Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent-circus,  Swindon.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  architects : — 

Tydeman  Bros.,  Swindon*  . £3,330 

[Five  Tenders  received.] 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  roadworks,  Manor-road, 
etc.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells  : — 

W.  Wilson,  Ramsgate* . £2,321  6  1 


R.  Allen  . £17,296 

J.  Beilis  .  14,900 

Brown  &  Backhouse  . .  14,433 

W.  Brown  &  Sons  ....  14,300 
8.  Butterworth  &  Sons  15,771 


T.  F.  Cooke 
R.  Constain  &  Sons  . . 

T.  Cuthbert . 

C.  W.  Davenport  - 

Dryland  &  Preston .... 
Duthie  &  Dobson  .... 

J.  Ellison . 

W.  H.  Fordo  . 

j .  Gerrard  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Manchester" 


14,828 

16,997 

16,970 

14,449 

14,597 

.15,247 

15,800 

14,337 

14,356 


J.  Gourley  . 

15,035 

11.  E.  B.  Greene  Co. . . 

W.  Hall  &  Son,  Ltd.  . . 

14,485 

Holme  &  Greene . 

.14,898 

Hughes  &  Stirling - 

15.500 

!•’.  W .  Mayor  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

J  4,860 

J .  Mills  &  Son . 

14,200 

,) .  Patterson  &  Co . 

15,177 

J .  Rothwell  &  Sons. . . . 

13,995 

14,985 

T.  Spencer  . 

P.  Tyson . 

H.  Vickers  &  Son  .... 

15,000 

.1 .  H.  Vickers  . 

14,232 

8.  Webster  . 

16,646 

J.  Williams . 

15,290 

13,190 
14,216 
14,216 
13,995 
14,323 
14,877 
14,447 
14,288 
13,654 
.1 4,577 
1 3,980 
14,493 
14,500 
1 5,250 
14,440 
13,707 
1 6,000 
14.690 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  6  TILER. 


D05_ 

The  BATH  STONE  FIRMs^bath! 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

bath  stone 

ham  hill  STONE 
doulting  stone 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulliae  Stem  V  ,  ' 

(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  stone  Co  r  *  L"ml? 

The  DoaltCttC  TrMi 

Chief  Office  ^-Norton,  Stokc-andcBm 

London  Agent  :-Mr.  B,  A.  Wifcu 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand/^ 

Poultry,  E.C,-~Tlm  best  and  cheaj^'tmterial 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches  ™  v 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-, 1  d,Zfi 
rooms  granaries,  tan- rooms,  a»d  terZ 
Asphalt®  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Brid™ 

SFKAGUE  &  CO,,  ltd., 

LITHOGEAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  do. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

O  akeley-Portmadoc, 

and  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  railway  station. 

Red  Sandfaced  Nibbed  Roofing 
Tiles  always  in  Stock. 

Applications  for  Prices,  etc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  HTHOflEAPHSD 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  rreiephone  no,  «i 

METCHIM  &  SON 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIABY  ft  TABLES  ’’ 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1* 

GRICE  &C0.,fcm; 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON, 

FOR  all  the  best 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OP  BEST 

CAE  1ST  Stone  { Fot «mi 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling. 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Coarses. 

For  Flit  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors. 

Special  attention  ia  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


UO. 


CONTRACIOBB  TO 

I.M.  Office  of  WorkB,  The  School  Board  lor  London,  Sc. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 

Coppex*  jrtoofing'. 

The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

•‘COURTEOUS,  LONDON.”  F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  ltd. 

Chief  Offices :  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  V AS. 

Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK- 


FOR  DECORATION  OF  A  STAIRCASE  IN  A  TOWN  HOUSE— By  Chevalier 
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ST.  GABRIEL’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  CAMBERWELL. — Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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Old  Manor  Houses  (Illustrations  to  Paper  at  the  Architectural  Association) . From  Photographs. 


Illustration  in  Text. 


House  at  Newmarket.  Plan. 
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.Sea  Defences : 

EW  subjects  possess 
greater  fascination 
than  the  study  of 
the  sea  and  its 
action  upon  the 
land  rising  above 
the  water  and  lying 
buried  beneath  its 
surface.  The  sub- 
&  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  in¬ 
stants  of  countries  whose  shores  are 
Wntinually  exposed  to  the  erosive  action 
Sell  the  intrinsically  harmless  water 
ttreises  under  the  compelling  influences 
tide  and  wind.  Such  action  is  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  to  small  nations  whose 
Stherland  consists  largely  of  friable 
|Nal  lying  little  above  or  even 
_  water  level.  Then  the  con¬ 
viction  and  care  of  coast  protection 
assumes  national  importance,  and 
first  line  of  defence  is  not  a  powerful 
tevy,  but  a  stable  sea  wall,  or  beach. 

^any  parts  of  our  coast  are  quite 
^pable  of  holding  their  own,  while 
r18  are  very  susceptible  to  hostile 
fences,  and  the  owners  of  property 
!?  sea-board  witness  the  gradual 
puiution  of  their  possessions  with 
~  but  equanimity.  In  places 
!;re  value  of  land  has  reached  high 
owing  to  the  growth  of  fishing 
'■  and  villages  into  flourishing 
More  or  less  efficient  defensive 


towns, 

T°r^  can  be  inaugurated.  But  in 
^cultural  districts  along  the  coast 
e  value  of  land  is  too  small  to 
y  anything  but  the  most  modest 


expenditure  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
owner  who  is  in  the  front  line  of  battle. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  diverging 
conditions  that  prevail  on  different 
stretches  of  coast,  two  facts  stand  out 
prominently,  that  the  sea  attacks  the 
land  by  waves  and  by  currents.  Waves 
arising  in  their  fury  may  tear  down  and 
break  through  the  obstacles  raised  by 
man,  but  acting  alone  upon  a  natural 
shore  they  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  and  tend  to  build  up  banks  of 
sand  and  shingle,  thus  conserving  rather 
than  destroying  the  land.  Currents, 
on  the  other  hand,  working  stealthily 
and  without  bluster,  continually  remove 
material  in  deep  water  and  eat  away  the 
foundations  of  cliffs  and  beaches.  Then 
comes  the  turn  of  the  waves  to  work 
swift  destruction.  This  accomplished, 
the  currents  carry  away  the  debris  and 
prevent  the  ground  swell  from  making 
repentant  amends  by  building  up  foot- 
banks  to  protect  the  coast-line.  Hence, 
as  Baron  Siccama  pointed  out  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defending  the  dry  land  against 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  resolves  itself 
into  two  parts  :  first,  to  prevent  the  surf 
from  eroding  the  dry  land  ;  second,  to 
lead  the  current  away  from  the  coast¬ 
line.  The  means  suitable  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objects  vary  considerably 
in  accordance  with  the  power  of  the 
waves,  the  trend  and  force  of  the  currents, 
and  the  tidal  range.  To  discuss  in 
any  adequate  manner  the  various  appro¬ 
priate  solutions  for  the  difficult  problems 
arising  out  of  different  combinations 


of  these  forces  and  conditions  would  be 
impossible  within  the  brief  limits  of  a 
single  paper.  Recognising  this,  Baron 
Siccama  confines  his  attention  chiefly  to 
types  of  sea  defences  suitable  for  places 
where  moderate  forces  have  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  and  which  can  be  constructed 
at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  systems 
of  construction  described  are  those  largely 
adopted  on  the  Dutch  coasts  and  estu¬ 
aries,  and  upon  which  the  author’s 
experience  fully  entitles  him  to  speak 
with  authority.  For  sufficiently  obvious 
reasons  masonry  sea  walls  are  out  of  the 
question  for  the  protection  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  and  since  the  advent  of  the 
teredo  navalis  in  Northern  waters  the 
utility  of  timbering  has  been  seriously 
impaired,  even  in  places  where  its  cost 
is  not  prohibitive.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  timber  piles  formerly  holding 
up  the  sea  dams  on  the  Zuiderzee  were 
everywhere  destroyed  by  the  teredo : 
“  and  the  sea  broke  the  then  defenceless 
dykes,  flooding  the  country.” 

An  alternative  method  of  construction 
is  offered  by  the  use  of  branches  and 
twigs  in  the  way  first  shown  to  man  by 
that  ingenious  animal  the  beaver.  Ages 
back  the  banks  of  islands  in  the  deltas 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were 
reinforced  with  branches  of  trees,  and 
Baron  Siccama  shows  that  the  same 
modest  building  material  enters  largely 
into  the  construction  of  dams  and  dykes 
in  the  low  levels  of  Holland.  For  light 
embankments  where  no  heavy  surf  is 
to  be  feared  the  ground  is  first  covered 
with  a  layer  of  puddled  clay,  over  which 
straw  and  tree  branches  are  laid  and 
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pegged  down,  the  whole  matting  being 
overlaid  with  riprap  or  brick.  In  works 
of  heavier  character  use  is  made  of  long 
fascines,  locally  described  as  “  wispen,” 
built  up  of  branches,  and  firmly  bound 
with  osiers  to  form  a  compact  bundle  from 
12  in.  to  10  in.  circumference,  and  of  any 
required  length.  To  cover  the  slope  of  a 
newly -made  bank  the  wisps  are  laid  close 
together  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  some¬ 
times  upon  a  matting  of  loose  branches, 
held  down  by  stakes.  Heavy  stone 
pitching  completes  the  embankment, 
and,  if  the  fall  of  the  slope  requires  it, 
one  or  two  rows  of  piles  are  driven  to 
prevent  the  stones  from  sliding  down. 

Where  the  foot  of  the  dam  is  never 
quite  dry,  the  wisps  are  laid  together 
in  the  form  of  a  raft  comprising  two 
tiers,  one  transverse  and  the  other 
longitudinal,  secured  at  crossings  by  osier 
bands  and  hurdles.  The  raft,  locally 
kuown  as  a  “  ryzen  bed,”  or  os:er  bed, 
is  made  on  level  ground,  and,  having  been 
lioated  to  the  intended  site,  is  adjusted 
in  position,  where  it  is  held  by  stakes  or 
warps.  Stone  or  ballast  is  then  deposited 
to  sink  the  raft  equally  and  to  form  a 
protective  covering.  This  method  is 
suitable  only  in  places  Where  the  sea 
is  sufficiently  calm  to  permit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  raft  without  danger  of 
disturbance  before  it  can  be  fixed. 
If  rougher  waves  have  to  be  reckoned 
upon  the  rafts  are  much  stronger,  being 
often  600  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and 
made  up  of  six  tiers,  all  strongly  tied  and 
pegged  together,  and  overlaid  with  stout 
hurdles.  Having  been  towed  to  the  site, 
the  raft  is  loaded  at  the  centre  until 
that  part  begins  to  sink.  Stones  are 
then  laid  along  the  edges  until  the  whole 
bed  is  grounded.  Other  beds  are  sunk  011 
the  top,  breaking  joint  with  those  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  diminishing  in  width  to  above 
low  water,  when  the.  rest  of  the  work  is 
made  up  to  the  required  level. 

Of  course,  the  durability  of  the  branches 
and  twigs  depends  very  much  upon  the 
degree  to  which  they  arc  exposed  to 
weather  and  the  action  of  sea-water.  In 
process  of  time  the  vegetable  materials 
begin  to  decay,  causing  considerable  settle¬ 
ment,  which  the  author  has  found  to  be 
gradual  and  easily  dealt  with .  On  the  land¬ 
ward  side  of  an  embankment  the  rooting 
and  growth  of  the  stakes  forms  a  valuable 
permanent  protection,  and  on  the  sea  side 
the  branches  are  said  to  be  very  often 
replaced  by  silt  or  sand,  and  the  covering 
stones  to  be  overgrown  with  cockles  and 
mussels,  which  bind  them  together. 
The  holes  left  by  decayed  pules  are  filled 
with  stone,  and  the  whole  construction 
becomes  more  permanent,  requiring  only 
occasional  repairs.  On  the  sea  dams  of  th  e 
Zealand  islands,  Baron  Siccama  says 
that  much  use  is  made  of  straw,  spread 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  held 
down  by  tough  wisps  of  the  same  material 
to  form  a  matting,  which  above  high- 
water  line  gives  sufficient  protection 
against  the  wash  of  waves  against  the  slope . 

The  foregoing  are  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  methods  which  might  be 
'  employed  with  advantage  in  some  parts 
of  England  where  the  force  of  the  waves 
is  moderate,  and  where  partial  protection 
is  afforded  by  outlying  banks  of  shingle 
or  sand.  In  places  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  heavy  seas  they  would  be  perfectly 
useless. 
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As  regards  defence  against  erosive 
currents  by  keeping  them  away  from 
natural  banks  and  cliffs,  or  artificial 
defences,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
well-designed  system  of  groynes.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  folly  of  building 
high  and  massive  groynes  has  been  fully 
recognised  by  engineers  in  this  country. 
Low  groynes  extending  above  high- 
water  mark  and  beyond  low-water  mark 
are  being  used  with  manifest  success  in 
numerous  places,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
concrete-steel  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
substitute  for  timber  in  the  construction 
of  such  defences. 

In  Holland  osier  work  is  largely 
applied  in  building  groynes  intended 
to  prevent  the  currents  from  scouring 
continuous  channels  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  to  assist  the  waves  in  pushing 
sand  towards  the  beach.  But  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  usual  form  of 
cross  section,  practically  identical  with 
that  favoured  on  the  Belgian  coast,  is 
not  calculated  to  collect  drifting  material 
in  the  manner  aimed  at  by  English 


engineers. 

The  Dutch  groynes  described  and 
illustrated  by  Baron  Siccama  are  about 
600  ft.  long  from  high-water  line,  18  ft. 
to  20  ft.  wide,  and  spaced  900  ft.  apart. 
At  the  centre  they  are  about  2  ft.  above 
beach  level,  and  at  the  sides  flush  with 
it.  As  far  as  low-water  line  they  are 
laid  in  a  trench  upon  a  basis  of  reeds  and 
branches,  held  down  by  hurdles.  Then 
comes  a  covering  of  gravel  or  riprap, 
and  on  top  a  carefully -packed  course  of 
fiat  stones.  Below  the  low-water  line 
the  stone  covering  rests  upon  a  light 
osier  bed,  while  piles  are  driven  along 
the  sides  and  down  the  centre.  Stones 
are  tipped  between  the  piles,  and  the 
growth  of  seaweed  finally  completes 
the  structure. 

While  the  paper  to  which  we  refer 
deals  with  only  one  phase  of  a  huge 
subject,  it  is  a  distinctly  valuable  con¬ 
tribution,  and  the  account  given  by 
the  author  of  simple  methods  adopted  by 
a  small  and  by  no  means  wealthy  people 
for  the  protection  of  their  land  should 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  flagging 
energies  of  English  landowners.  At 
present  the  tendency  of  this  class— 
except  in  urban  districts — is  to  do 
nothing  but  cry  out  for  Government  aid, 
which  we  do  not  believe  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  notwithstanding  the  admitted 
need  for  the  centralised  control  and 
regulation  of  coast  protection  works, 
and  especially  for  stringent  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  removal  of  beach  material 
and,  its  unfair  accumulation  by  rich 
corporations  to  the  detriment  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  communities  and  individuals, 


Congregational  School  Hall,  Hailsham. — 
A  school  hall  has  been  opened  by  the  Congre- 
.gationalist  community  at  Hailsham.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  300  people.  The  designs 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Rayner,  of  Newliaven, 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Rich,  of 
Hailsham,  at  a  cost  of  about  1.800L 

Workmen’s  Hotel,  Belfast. — The  new  hotel 
for  working  men  which  has  just  been  established 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  Victoria-chambers, 
Victoria-street,  was  opened  a  short  time  ago  by 
Sir  James  Henderson.  The  building  has  been 
i-econstructed  by  Mr.  R.  Ewing,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Browne  Brothers,  architects  ;  and  the 
other  contractors  included — Messrs.  J.  Lowden  & 
Co.,  plumbing  work  ;  Messrs.  Moorwood  &  Sons, 
Sheffield,  heating  and  cooking  appliances  :  Mr. 
W.  Mellor,  tiling  and  terrazzo  work ;  Messrs. 
John  Currie  &  Co.,  hardware  and  ironmongery 
and  Mr,  R.  J,  M'Kinney,  cubicles,  etc. 
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history  and  resthetics  *  ri?-on| 
tl*o  first 

appeared  under  the  title  “  A  1 

Architectural  Development."*  %§ 

first  volume  of  a  hook  bv 
Simpson,  to  be  completed  a  rt 
volumes.  The  piesent  volume  deals  a 
the  development  of  architecture 
t  ie  earliest  Egyptian  period  ; 
the  second  >s  to  deal  vith 
and  Medncvat  architecture  through? 

Europe;  the  thud  with  the  archite™ 

of  the  Renaissance.  Under  the 
general  heading,  “The  ArehiS 
Library,  the  publishers  am*,,,*  "fc 
the  appearance  at  an  early  date  of 
work  in  two  volumes,  bV  PmfJI 
Beresford  Pite,  on  “Building  ^ 
tion.  To  produce  a  series  of  boot 
by  competent  writers  which  are  to  for,, 
a  land  of  - specialised architects’  library  ’ 
is  a  spirited  undertaking,  and  we  slid 


naturally  look  with  interest  to  its  L 
tmuation  in  the  further  publications 
which  are  said  to  be  in  contemplation 
but  arc  not  yet  specially  announced  1 
We  take  it  that  the  object  of  this  series 
of  publications  is  not  so  much  to  give  new 
information  or  new  theories  on  architec¬ 
ture  a§  to  co-ordinate,  ina  comprehensive’ 
and  convenient  form,  the  outlines  of  the 
existing  knowledge  on  this  great  subject. 
That  at  least  appears  to  be  the  scope 
of  Professor  Simpson’s  first  volume. 
He  does  not,  we  suppose,- claim  to  be 
bringing  anything  new  before  us ;  but  lie 
lias  produced  a  book  which  is  exceedingly1 
valuable  as  a  work  for  students  cuter-1 
iug  on  the  subject,  and  which  should1 
also  be  useful  to  non-professional' 
readers  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  architecture,  as  he  has 
brought  together  information  some  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  book 
upon  architecture ;  and  though  the  book : 
has  not  the  comprehensive  analysis  of 
Fergusson’s  great  history,  it  has  on  the : 
other  hand  the  advantage  that  it  is 
more  fully  illustrated,  and  that  the 
illustrations  deal  more  fully  with  the 
details  of  architecture. 


constructive 
Moreover,  it  is  what  we  may  call  an  i 
exceedingly  sane  book ;  no  eccentric  or 
doubtful  theories  are  brought  forward, 
and  the  critical  remarks  introduced — 
sometimes  at  variance  with  the  most 
generally  received  ideas — are  thoughtful 
and  rational,  and  such  as  a  reader  may 
very  well  take  into  consideration  even 
if  lie  is  not  disposed  entirely  to  agree 
with  them.  Moreover,  the  importance 
of  construction  and  material  as  influ¬ 
encing  architectural  style  is  duly  enforced 
throughout. 

The  account  of  Egyptian  architecture 
is  clear  and  well  illustrated.  The.  author 
adopts  and  illustrates  M.  Choisys 
theory  of  the  use  of  the  “rocker  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  large  stones,  which 
is  so  well  worked  out  and  expounded  by 
the  eminent  French  writer  that  it  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  to  accept  it,  and 
we  will  admit  that  it  explains  something 


••■A  Hhtory  of  ArcUteW 
three  volumes.  Vol  I.  By  F.  M.  I  London : 
of  Architecture,  IMvernty _  College,  mm. 
Loncmans,  Green,  &  Co.  190a, 
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for  which  no  other  explanation  is  forth¬ 
coming  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
[hat,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  deduction, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  probable, 
not  as  proven.  We  agree  with  the  author 
that  the  idea  of  the  Beni-Hasan  columns 
having  given  the  suggestion  of  the  Doric 
column,  formerly  a  favourite  point  in 
architectural  text-books,  may  as  well 
he  abandoned.  The  example  is  too 
early,  too  isolated,  and  too  much  wiped 
out  afterwards  by  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  the  lotus-headed  column 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  to  allow  one 
logically  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
picked  out  that  incident  from  Egyptian 
architecture  to  work  upon.  The  process 
of  development  of  a  square  stone  column 
into  an  octagon  and  thence  into  a  polygon, 
and  thence  to  the  hollowing  of  the  faces  to 
emphasise  the  angle,  is  after  all  a  very 
natural  one,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  in  archaic  Greece  it  was  started  also, 
only  that  the  Greeks  worked  it  out  to 
sn  architectural  result  and  the  Egyptians 
lid  not.  The  one  point  which  we  quarrel 
»ith  in  the  Egyptian  chapter  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  and  not  a  positive  one,  and  it  is 
common  to  nearly  all  writers  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  viz. :  the  omission  to  point  out 
the  essentially  inferior  and  non-intellec- 
tiial  character  of  the  Egyptian  order  as 
compared  with  the  Greek.  Of  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  general  conception  of  the 
temples,  with  their  forests  of  columns  and 
their  dim  lighting  from  above,  too  much 
wul  not  be  said  ;  but  writers  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  architecture  seem  so  impressed  with 
these  characteristics  that  they  forget  the 
shortcomings  of  Egyptian  architecture 
1  detail.  Between  the  bulky  round 
Egyptian  column,  painted  all  over  and 
terminated  by  a  colossal  imitation 
da  flower  or  a  bud,  and  the  severely 
thought-out  detail  of  the  Greek- Doric 
wluran,  there  is  an  absolute  gulf  intel- 
ectually ;  in  this  respect  the  Egyptians 
**  children  as  compared  with  the 
hjeeks ;  and  in  any  book  which  deals  at 
“1  with  {esthetics  of  architecture  this 
point  ought  to  be  emphasised, 
hi  treating  of  Greek  architecture  the 
•uthor  touches  on  the  subject  of  scale, 
•jitt  how  in  the  Greek  order  “  the  size 
?  a  building  makes  no  difference  in 
I  proportions  and  in  the  number  of 


parts ’’—instancing  the  comparison 
|  the  Parthenon  with  the  Theseum. 
1  is  a  very  curious  point  this  apparent 
^difference  of  the  Greek  architects  to  any 
•iteration,  of  the  scale  of  parts  in  altering 
sca,le  of  the  building.  Professor 
4  ion  observes  that  “  in  no  other  style 
architecture  could  this  arrangement 
116  applied  with  any  chance  of  success. 
Westminster  Abbey  a  quarter 
se  would  be  a  toy  ” ;  but  he  does 
?,ahe  any  suggestion  as  to  the  reason 
The  conclusion  must  not  be 
s  ed  too  far  either  ;  look  at  the  minia- 
,1 e  j.oric  columns  in  the  balustrade  of 
J  British  Museum,  how  feeble  and 
ljTaced  they  appear.  Would  the 
ml..  aave  ever  mftde  use  of  the  Doric 
m  11111  that  small  scale,  and  for  a 
like]6.  Us^ra(^e  ^  It  does  not  seem 
0|  ■]  ’  a’)d  we  have  certainly  no  instance 
L  '  ,  ^  dot,  there  must  be  some  limit 
11  which  this  reduction  of  scale  with 
^actory  effect  does  not  apply: 

0{  t/e  a<:ion  to  the  once  vexed  question 
e  Wooden  origin  of  Doric  archi¬ 


tecture,  the  author  dismisses  it  with 
costs ;  rather  too  summarily  perhaps. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  point  of 
his  remark  about  the  Lycian  rock-cut 
tombs  which  imitate  carpentry — that 
they  are  not  buildings  but  only  carvings. 
That  is  true  enough  ;  but  they  show  that 
at  an  early  period  people  who  had  con¬ 
structed  in  carpentry  thought  it  worth 
while  to  imitate  its  forms  in  stone¬ 
cutting,  and  they  would  have  been  just 
as  likely  to  do  so  in  building  with 
separate  stones:  We  consider  any  idea 
of  the  wooden  origin  of  the  Doric  column 
absurd  ;  it  is  essentially  a  stone  form, 
and  the  fact  that  earlier  examples  are 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  later 
ones  is  all  in  favour  of  this  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  direct 
connexion  between  the  Lycian  tombs 
and  the  Doric  entablature,  though  it 
would  be  risky  to  assert  that  there  was 
not.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  in  Doric 
entablature  which  does  point  to  a  timber 
origin — which  is  better  explained  on 
that  supposition  than  on  any  other. 
To  admit  this  assumption  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  as  the  author  maintains,  “  to 
destroy  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
Greek  architecture,  the  gesthetic  logic 
which  dominates  every  part.”  The 
gesthetic  logic  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  these  timber  origines  have  been 
translated  into  stone — made  to  put  on  a 
masonic  expression  ;  a  process  which  does 
away  entirely  with  the  idea  of  mere  imita¬ 
tion.  The  forms  point  to  a  far-away 
wooden  origin,  but  which  is  only  faintly 
traceable  in  its  evolution  into  masonic 
expression.  We  should  prefer  to  think 
otherwise ;  like  the  author,  we  would 
rather  suppose  that  Doric'  architecture 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  wooden  origin  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  entablature  we  think 
appearances  are  against  this. 

In  regard  to  the  refinements  of  line 
of  the  Parthenon  the  author  adopts  the 
simple  and  commonsenso  view  that  the 
entasis  of  the  columns  and  the  rise  of  the 
podium  steps  was  simply  (as  Vitruvius  I 
says  of  the  steps)  to  prevent  them  looking 
hollow  ;  reminding  the  reader  of  what 
seems  to  be  almost  overlooked  now, 
that  the  entasis  of  the  columns  is  so 
slight  a  deviation  from  the  straight 
line  that  it  was  never  even  seen  till 
looked  for.  The  very  refined  contours 
of  the  Greek  mouldings  he  maintains  were 
drawn  by  hand,  which  we  should  think 
probable ;  the  fact  that  the  entasis 
of  the  columns  was  evidently  set  out  by 
scientific  methods  does  not  contradict 
that  idea,  as  that  was  a  curve  too  delicate 
and  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  drawn  by 
hand.  The  author  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Pennethorne  tried  to  prove  that  the 
curves  of  the  mouldings  were  worked  out 
mathematically ;  but  Pennethorne  tried  to 
prove  too  much,  as  we  showed  at  the  time 
his  book  was  published.  In  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  end  columns  of  a 
Doric  colonnade  are  closer  than  the 
others,  the  author  seems  to  treat  this 
as  a  purely  gesthetic  refinement  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  of 
strength  to  the  angle  of  the  building  : 
he  surely  overlooks  the  difficulty  of 
spacing  produced  by  the  necessity  (in 
an  gesthetic  as  well  as  in  a  constructive 
sense)  of  getting  the  triglyph  at  the  angle  ; 
it  was  that  which  led  to  the  closer  spacing 
of  the  columns:  And  there  is_9»  little 


point  about  the  fluting  of  the  columns 
which  has  been  missed :  why  twenty 
flutes  ?  Because  with  that  number  you 
get  the  recess  of  the  flute  under  the 
centre  of  the  abacus,  where  the  projection 
is  least,  and  the  point  or  arris  of  the  flute 
under  the  projecting  angle  of  the  abacus, 
thus  giving  a  more  logical  relation  between 
the  plan  of  the  column  and  the  abacus. 
To  do  that  the  flutes  must  be  of  a  number 
that  will  give  an  odd  number  when 
divided  by  4,  and  20  is  the  only  number 
between  12  and  28  that  will  give  that 
result :  28  would  be  rather  too  many  for 
effect ;  12  of  course  too  few: 

The  chapters  on  Roman  architecture 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book ;  the  subject  is  connected 
with  so  much  that  is  important  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  construc¬ 
tion  and  design ;  and  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  though  far  less  perfect,  is  no  doubt 
more  multifarious  in  its  interest  than 
Greek:  Indeed,  we  fully  sympathise 
with  the  author  in  the  claims  which  lie 
makes  for  greater  attention  to  and 
respect  for  Roman  architecture  than 
it  has  lately  received.  As  he  says, 
“  if  the  Romans  had  only  possessed  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  Greeks,  their  archi¬ 
tecture  would  have  been  the  grandest 
the  world  has  ever  seen.”  It  is  a  large 
££  if  ”  ;  but  great  scale  and  constructive 
resource  count  for  something,  as  well 
as  refined  detail. 

We  hope  the  Architects’  Library  may 
be  continued,  in  other  volumes,  as  well  as 
it  has  been  commenced: 


NOTES. 


An  important  paragraph  is 
Unemployed,  to  be  read  in  tile  Board  of 
Trade’s  Monthly  Memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  state  of  the  Labour  market 
for  October  :  — “  As  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  there  was  a  general  improvement  in 
all  the  principal  industries  except  build¬ 
ing,”  which  means,  in  other  words, 
that  there  are  fewer  unemployed  in 
England  than  a  year  ago.  Yet  it  would 
generally  be  supposed,  when  one  takes 
up  a  newspaper,  that  employment  was 
extraordinarily  bad — the  fact  being  that 
the  great  want  of  employment  is  con¬ 
fined  to  London  and  chiefly  to  the  East 
End.  Everyone  must  sympathise  with 
men  out  of  work,  and  more  especially 
with  their  families,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
under  present  circumstances  very  great 
care  is  required  in  the  distribution  of 
relief.  More  particularly  should  the 
question  be  regarded  not  from  a  tem¬ 
porary,  but  from  a  permanent  point  of 
view  ;  that  is,  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  is  the  prevention  of  the  collecting  of 
casual  labourers  in  London.  We  much 
fear  that  the  donations  which  have 
recently  been  given  will  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  future 
years,  causing  them  to  expect  relief  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Unquestionably  also, 
from  various  causes  —  some  political 
—more  is  heard  of  the  unemployed  now 
than  formerly  was  the  case,  but  at  any 
rate  we  may  very  well  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  evidence  that  the  general 
conditions  of  employment  are  satisfactory. 


Workmen's 

Compensation. 

week,  was 


Since  our  summary  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
cases,  which  appeared  last 
written,  one  more  case  has 
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been  reported  of  general  interest — 
Spacey  v.  Dowlais  Gas  and  Coke  Co. 
The  applicant  was  a  navvy  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  was 
engaged  in  cutting  a  trench  in  a  road 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gasworks, 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  a  main  laid 
underneath,  when  he  sustained  an  injury 
to  the  eye.  No  mechanical  power  was 
being  used  at  this  place.  The  gasworks 
themselves  constitute  a  “  factory  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  by  reference  to  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  and 
the  County  Court  judge  had  held  that 
the  mains  constituted  part  of  this 
“  factory,”  and  that  this  man  was, 
therefore,  employed  “  about  ”  a  factory. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this  finding, 
and  laid  it  down  that  the  mains  formed 
no  part  of  the  “  factory  ”  since  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  gas  (and  the  Factory  Acts  denotes 
“  the  making  of  any  article  ”),  but  were 
used  for  its  delivery,  and  the  business 
of  manufacturing  the  gas  was  distinct 
from  its  delivery.  The  man  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  in  such  physical  contiguity 
to  the  factory  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  words  of  the  Act,  {C  on,  in,  or  about.” 
The  decision  is  unquestionable,  but  it 
draws  attention  to  the  anomalies  of 
the  Act  since,  had  the  man  been  engaged 
on  work  connected  with  a  “  sewer,”  he 
could  have  claimed  as]  being  engaged 
upon  an  “  engineering  work,”  yet  the 
operation  of  opening  up  a  road  to  reach  a 
sewer  or  to  reach  gas  or  .  water-pipes 
would  seem  equal  in  point  of  danger. 
In  one  of  the  recent  cases  the  Court 
seemed  to  attach  some  importance  to 
the  argument  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  might  sometimes  be  gathered 
from  the  dangers  attaching  to  kindred 
occupations,  but  this  case  illustrates  the 
danger  of  relying  on  any  such  reasoning. 


by  the  Simplon  tunnel.  This  under¬ 
taking  was  commenced  in  August,  1898, 
by  the  driving  of  guide  headings  from 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  sides  of  the  face, 
and  in  February  last  the  actual  junction 
of  the  galleries  was  effected,  after  the 
serious  difficulties  mentioned  in  our 
“  Notes  ”  of  October  8,  1904,  had  been 
successfully  overcome.  The  estimated 
length  from  end  to  end  was  12 ’5  miles, 
and,  as  recent  surveys  show,  the  actual 
length  only  exceeds  this  measurement  by 
2  ft.  7  in.  Thus  the  error  was  only 
of  the  total  length,  or  less  than 
2|  °  in.  per  mile.  The  same  surveys 
indicated  that  the  levels  of  the  two 
galleries  were  within  3^-  in.  of  each  other, 
corresponding  with  a  variation  of  yv/goo 
of  the  length,  or  -30T  in.  per  mile.  With 
respect  to  direction,  it  was  found  that 
the  line  driven  from  the  Swiss  frontier 
deviated  4£-  in.  towards  the  west,  while 
that  driven  from  the  Italian  end  deviated 
3^  in.  towards  the  east.  Thus,  the 
collective  discrepancy  was  8  in.,  and  the 
greatest  divergence  from  the  true  line 
of  each  heading  only  4^  in.,  the  utter 
insignificance  of  the  errors  being  shown 
by  the  relation  each  of  them  bears  to  the 
total  length  of  the  tunnel — ^  and 


VenTce7  floats  aipoii^he^wat"1"1* , "'at 
Adriatic.  a^ers  °f  the 


m  our  issue  oi  August"!  “SIS 


respectively.  These  extremely 
accurate  results  reflect  much  credit  upon 


the  engineers  and  contractors  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  this  great  work. 


Unquestionably  our  Eng- 
J  Hi  St  wavs  lish  highways  receive  more 
8  careful  attention  now  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  but  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money  wasted  by  unpractical  and  un¬ 
scientific  work.  For  example,  now  that 
highway  authorities  use  steam  rollers 
more  often,  metal  is  frequently  put  down 
unbroken.  It  is  ground  in  superficially, 
and  gives  a  fairly  level  surface  till  the 
dry  summer  weather,  when  the  surface 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  traffic.  Over 
and  over  again,  too,  instances  may  be 
seen  of  metal  being  spread  over  the  old 
surface,  which  has  not  been  broken  up ; 
the  result  is  a  kind  of  surface  cake  instead 
of  one  homogeneous  road.  Again,  sur¬ 
veyors  are  far  too  lenient  in  enforcing 
the  law  as  to  cutting  and  trimming  hedges. 
When  a  highway  is  very  wide,  and  has 
grassy  sides,  a  high  hedge  does  not  harm 
the  actual  road,  but  where  the  road  is 
somewhat  narrow,  as  is  the  case  especially 
in  the  rural  districts  round  London, 
high  hedges  cause  the  road  to  become 
rotten,  it  does  not  dry  quickly,  and  so 
it  produces  mud  and  dust  and  becomes 
more  easily  disturbed  by  traffic. 


An  instance  of  the  great 
**JSgr  accuracy  attainable  in  the 
alignment  of  tunnels  and 
other  underground  workings  is  presented 


Owing  to  the  fact  that 
FounJfatioiis.  Venice  is  built  upon  a  layer 
of  clay,  not  more  than  from 
18  ft.  to  24  ft.  thick,  resting  upon  a  deep 
bed  of  water-logged  sand,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  entire  city  is  carried  by  a 
natural  raft  of  huge  dimensions  floating 
on  the  surface  of  a  semi-liquid  mass. 
This  unusual  condition  quite  precludes 
the  use  of  long  piles,  such  as  are  used  in 
Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  for  founda¬ 
tions,  because  it  is  essential  that  the 
skin  of  clay  should  not  be  pierced. 
Wherever  this  happens  in  Venice  a  jet 
of  sand  and  water  is  forced  up  by  pressure 
of  the  overlying  stratum,  and  the  bearing 
power  of  the  pile  is  destroyed.  Conse 
quently,  the  piles  should  not  penetrate 
more  than  about  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  into  the 
clay,  but  as  this  stratum  contains 
occasional  pockets  of  sand  and  mud  it 
is  necessary  at  such  points  to  drive  longer 
piles  so  as  to  reach  the  clay  beneath. 
The  old  substructure  of  the  Campanile 
is  a  good  example  of  early  foundation 
work,  consisting  of  white  poplar  piles 
connected  at  the  top  by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  oak  beams,  forming 
grillage  carrying  a  base  of  rubble  masonry 
over  which  are  stone  footings  in  five 
steps.  In  spite  of  its  great  age,  the 
foundation  showed  comparatively  few 
signs  of  deterioration  when  examined 
after  the  collapse  of  the  tower,  the  most 
serious  defect  being  a  subsidence  of 
6  in.  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  new 
foundation,  now  being  built  around 
the  old  work,  is  of  similar  character,  and 
is  really  nothing  but  an  extension  of 
the  original  foundation.  One  curious, 
but  by  no  means  surprising,  circumstance 
is  that  since  the  demolition  and  removal 
of  the  superstructure,  the  entire  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  lT3g-  in.  above  its 
previous  level,  owing  to  the  unbalanced 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  semi-liquid 
material  below.  This  effect  shows  how 


Right  to 
Light  over 
Open  o paces, 


[HE  case  oJ  Boyce  v  Pad. 

Borough  Coin! 
upon  which  w 


Council, 


The  case  is  an 


important  one.  The 


i  1  ,1  •  -“fwiuam 

local  authority,  by  virtue  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1877  ,nd  Z 

and  1887  and  the  Disused  BuS 
Grounds  Act,  1884,  had  vested  in  then] 
a  disused  burial  ground  to  be  maintained 
as  an  open  space.  The  plaintifl  i„  3 
arti.m  had  erected  mid  was  erectina 

certain  blocks  of  flats  abutting  urn  erd 

overloolang  tins  open  space.  To  prevent 
the  plaintiff  from  acquiring  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  light  and  air  the  defendants- 
erected  a  screen  or  hoarding  in  front  of 
the  plaintiff’s  windows,  and  the  plainfi;] 
brought  an  action  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  this.  Sect.  5  of  the  Act 
of  1881  directs  that  the  land  is  to  be  held 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  "in  an 
open  condition,  free  from  buildings,” ' 
and  sect.  3  of  the  Disused  Burial 
Grounds  Act  of  1884  provides  “that  it 
shall  not  he  lawful  to  erect  any  buildings 
upon  any  disused  burial  ground  except ' 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  a  church,  ‘ 
chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  ' 
worship.”  By  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  ; 
1887,  the  word  “building”  in  reference  : 
to  the  above  is  defined  to  include  “  any 
building,  permanent  or  temporary.”  The  • 
House  of  Lords  have  reversed  the  decision  1 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  have  restored  ' 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley—  5 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  held  that  the  1 
erection  of  this  screen  in  order  to  preserve  ; 
the  rights  attaching  to  this  open  space  ' 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  powers  • 
conferred  on  the  local  authority  by  the 
statutes.  The  nature  of  the  screen  1 
erected  was  not  described  in  detail,  so  ; 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  • 
“  building  ”  is  not  so  directly  decided, 
but  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  intimated  that  a 
screen  put  up  for  such  a  purpose  would  - 
not  be  a  building  within  the  meaning  i 
of  the  above  Acts. 


landlord  A  curious  intention  'vas 

V.  raised  in  the  recent  case, 

Tenant-  Gibbon  t  Payne,  So  long  1 
ago  as  1866  certain  premises  in  St. 
Pancras  were  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  under  a  lease  which  contained  the 
usual  repairing  clause.  The  premises 
were  described  as  a  “  messuage,  coach- 
house,  and  stables,”  but  it  appeared 
the  buildings  were  not  complete,  and 
the  tenant  was  to  complete  the  said 
buildings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lessor 
within  six  months.  Other  houses  forming 

part  of  the  building  estate  had  been  also 

let  to  the  same  lessee,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  stables  and  coach-house 
had  never  been  erected  tie  original 

scheme  having  been  modified  n 
bv  throwing  the  site  appiopnated  to 
the  stables  into  the  gardens '  “ 
adjoining  houses.  The  bsc8  “Jl 
assigned  and  the  action  n 
was  by  the  present  lessors  tojecover 
possession  of  the  premises 
present  lessees  on the 
they  had  been  gjM  »  ^  tk 
covenant  in  omitting  to  P 
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non-existent ,  coach-house  and  stables, 
fee  facts  gave  rise  to  several  complicated 
!e jul  considerations,  but  in  the  result  the 
ease  was  decided  on  the  one  ground  that 
lie  lessor  had  consented  to  the  alteration 
in  the  building  scheme ;  he  was  directly 
ted  in  seeing  that  it  was  carried 
out  “  to  his  satisfaction,”  and  as  his  own 
residence  was  not  remote  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  so  doing;  and  it  is  also 
10  be  observed  that  rent  had  been 
received  for  some  thirty-eight  years, 
[he  mere  non-enforcement  of  an  ordinary 
■enant  to  repair  would,  as  the  Court 
dinted  out,  not  be  sufficient  to  release 
The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  case 
one  we  have  constantly  brought  to  the 
Mtice  of  our  readers,  that  in  accepting  a 
lease  or  an  assignment  of  a  lease  they 
"  carefully  see  that  the  covenants 
we  been  fulfilled,  or  they  may  find 
bmselves  saddled  with  unexpected  and 
pparently  impossible  liabilities. 


it.  xeison  At  small  gallery  at  No.  2, 
Dawson’s  Haymarket,  called  “  The 

ExMoition.  i-*  •  ,  ,  • 

Goupil  Gallery  Annexe 
iing  a  kind  of  “  chapel  of  ease  ”  to 
5 Goupil  Gallery  proper),  is  a  collection 
nearly  200  works  in  jewellery,  enamel, 
ind  metal,  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  con- 
siiiing  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  and 
tistic  workmanship.  What  is  remar k- 
He  in  the  smaller  articles  for  personal 
e  or  adornment  is  the  way  in  which 
*1  and  beautiful  colour  is  combined 
§  metal-work,  by  the  introduction 
^transparent  enamels  or,  in  some  cases, 
cious  stones.  W e  see  this  combination 
•perfection  in  the  “  Bowl  in  Silver  and 
lucent  Enamel  ”  (125)  and  the 
Bowl  in  Wrought  Silver  with  Enamel 
(131);  in  the  pendant  in  gold 
3)  with  a  miniature  “  basket  of  roses  ” 
on  it  with  rubies  in  enamel 
*%!;  and  in  the  wrought  silver  and 
“iel  clasps  (78).  In  a  silver  match 
(101)  a  most  delicate  effect  is  pro- 
.  d  by  the  fine  slightly  curved  lines 
file  box,  and  the  little  turquoise  at 
“  ailgle ;  we  prefer  this  to  the  more 
%  ornamented  match  box  with  enamel 
?(102).  The  lines  adopted  for  metal  work 
®aps  tend  to  run  a  little  too  much  into 
jjved  and  wavy  lines  ;  a  little  rigidity 
now  and  then  might  be  an  improve- 
•“t,  though  in  the  handles  to  the 
“lad  Servers  in  Wrought  Silver  ” 

1  , e  wa7  in  which  they  are  worked  out 
rfs  °f  thin  metal  is  very  effective  ; 

* silver  sugar-tongs  next  to  them  (14) 
very  delicate  bits  of  design  and 
wmanship.  There  is  occasionally  an 
emPt  to  treat  an  object  in  an  unusual 
®  at  the  expense  of  practical  fitness, 
111  the  set  of  octagonal  serviette 
18) ;  the  serviette,  in  folding 
/  wakes  an  approximately  circu- 
Wion,  and  the  circular  form  of  ring 
herefore  the  _  fittest  for  its  office. 

1  of  the  chains  and  necklaces  are 
;  banning  ;  we  may  notice  especially 
one  with  coral  beads  (66),  with  long 
, er  links  divided  by  little  quatrefoils, 
JJD®tuated  at  regular  intervals  by 
u  ea(l-  The  candlesticks  mostly 
aer  ostentatiously  simple  ;  they 
Pa^r  a 
id  ■  ^rface  ornament  in  bronze 
(175)  are  unusual  and 
;1  ail(l  with  a  greater  look  of 
about  them.  Among  the  larger 


articles  the  cover  for  a  stove  or  radiator 

(167),  in  beaten  steel,  is  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  kind  of  thing  which  the 
shops  and  tradesmen’s  catalogues  gener¬ 
ally  show  us  ;  the  “  Picture-stand  in 
Forged  Iron  ’’  (164 — it  suggests  rather  a 
music-stend)  is  a  fine  bold  piece  of  metal 
work,  but  the  upright  support  is  rather 
too  heavy  in  character  for  the  light  desk 
which  it  carries.  Architects  ought  to 
see  this  exhibition,  which  has  much  that 
should  be  attractive  to  them. 


The  The  exhibition  of  the  same 
KM  class  work  a  French 
.  artist,  M.  Lucien  Gaillard, 
at  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  notable 
but  not  refreshing  contrast  to  Mr. 
Nelson  Dawson’s  work.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  larger  and  bolder,  but  the 
disagreeable  cleverness  of  the  “  article 
de  Paris  ”  runs  through  it  all ;  the 
personal  ornaments  seem  those  that 
“  demi-mondaine  ”  rather  than  a  lady 
would  wear  ;  they  leave  a  kind  of  bad 
taste  behind  them.  Except  as  to  mere 
cleverness  of  execution,  our  best  artists 
in  ornamental  work  have  nothing  now 
to  learn  from  the  French  ;  and  indeed 
the  contemplation  of  work  like  that  of 
M.  Gaillard  is  anything  but  improving 
to  the  taste.  The  large  repousse  metal 
dish  showing  crows  with  outstretched 
wings  (97),  executed  in  alloys  of  copper 
and  silver  and  of  gold  and  copper,  is  a 
fine  and  effective  piece  of  work  ;  but  the 
bronze  vase  in  front  of  it,  composed  of 
three  Brobdingnagian  horned  beetles 
put  together,  is  a  thing  in  a  monstrous 
taste,  such  as  no  person  of  refined 
artistic  perception  would  bear  to  have 
on  his  table.  This  imitation  of  insects 
is  a  kind  of  plague  of  contemporary 
French  jewellery,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
bracelet  (18)  adorned  with  a  large  beetle 
in  gold  and  enamel  ;  a  barbarian  kind 
of  art,  in  spite  of  its  finish  of  execution. 
The  peacock  feather  bracelet  (19), 
enamel  on  gold,  is  a  more  refined  bit  of 
work  ;  but  of  the  whole  collection  we 
may  say'  that  we  are  glad  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  French  and  not  English  taste. 

In  another  room  at  the  Fine 
‘Fiow^rBook!”  Art  Society  is  hung  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  reproductions  in 
colour  of  a  curious  series  of  emblematical 
designs  by  Burne-Jones,  to  be  published 
under  the  title  “The  Flower  Book,” 
though  they  have  no  obvious  connexion 
with  flowers.  They  are  a  series  of  dream- 
pictures  of  figures  and  backgrounds, 
mostly  in  very  rich  colour,  each  of  them 
comprised  within  a  circle  of  about  six 
inches  diameter.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  each  originally  suggested  by  the 
name  of  some  flower  and  the  associations 
connected  with  it ;  but  the  artist,  who 
began  them  as  a  relaxation  from  more 
serious  work,  had  himself  forgotten  the 
origin  of  many  of  them.  They  are  very 
suggestive  little  fancies,  though  the 
drawing  of  the  figures,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  of  a  most  naive  and  archaic 
order.  We  think  their  value  rather 
exaggerated;  though  at  present,  while 
the  memory  of  the  artist  is  still  fresh, 
copies  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  coveted 
by  many.  The  reproductions,  by  the 
Paris  firm  of  Piazza  &  Cie.,  are  beyond 
praise ;  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  tell  them 
from  the  originals.  Only  three  hundred 


copies  are  to  be  printed ;  and  the  text  is 
not  typed,  but  reproduced  in  fac-simile 
from  a  beautiful  script  writing  by  Mr 
Graily  Hewitt. 

The  Modem  fe5™1  Gallery  in 

Gallery.  ±>ond-street  there  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  by  four  artists 
sculpture  by  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Jenkin 
(Miss  Margaret  Giles),  and  paintings  by 
Miss  Mabel  J.  loung,  Mr.  Reginald  Waud, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Neatby.  Mrs.  Jenkin’s 
exhibits  include  a  very  nice  sketch 
model  for  spandrel  figures  for  architec¬ 
tural  decoration  (89),  a  bas-relief  stone 
panel,  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Marshes” 
(97),  showing  a  nude  seated  figure 
amidst  a  quasi -decorative  arrangement 
of  water-plants,  a  very  good  bit  of  work  ; 
a  charming  little  statuette  group  “The 
Grandchild,  and  a  number  of  small 
medallions  and  other  work,  all  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  Mr.  Waud  shows  some 
good  portraits  in  oil ;  Miss  Young’s 
paintings  are  rather  more  ambitious 
in  subject  than  successful ;  at  least  they 
failed  to  interest  us.  Mr.  Neatby’s 
decorative  landscapes  are  rather  like 
pictures  for  the  nursery,  but  his  series 
of  small  heads  painted  in  a  decorative 
manner  as  medallions,  and  with  symbolic 
decoration  on  the  mounts,  are  very 
charming  in  their  way,  and  form  the  most 
distinctive  collection  of  work  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  A  large  number  of  Fellows 
1  eVfor  the  63  and  Associates  of  the  Insti- 
institute.  tute  of  Architects,  in  the 
Provinces  as  well  as  in  London,  have 
signed  a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

“  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Institute, 
having  learned  from  the  President's  Address, 
delivered  on  the  6th  inst.,  that  the  R.I.B.A. 
is  about  to  erect  a  new  building  for  its  own  use, 
feel  that  an  opportunity  of  designing  this  should 
be  open  to  all  its  members. 

Tn  the  event  of  this  opportunity  being  afforded, 
we  suggest  that  a  competition  should  be  held 
and  its  conditions  based  on  the  ‘  Regulations 
for  Architectural  Competitions,’  and  that  the 
members  should  select  a  jury  of  three  assessors 
by  vote.” 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Institute 
would  be  very  well  advised  to  open  an 
unrestricted  competition  for  the  new 
premises  to  all  their  members.  They 
would  saddle  themselves  probably  with 
a  great  number  of  drawings  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in 
examining  and  adjudicating  on  them, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
evolve  a  better  building  than  could  be 
had  from  a  limited  competition.  We 
should  suggest  a  selection,  by  ballot 
in  the  Council,  of  twelve  competitors,  say 
six  from  London  and  six  from  the 
Provinces.  That  would  be  a  suitable 
way  of  dealing  with  the  occasion,  without 
entailing  an  infinity  of  wasted  time  and 
trouble  on  the  competitors  as  well  as 
on  the  adjudicators. 


Dust  Destructor  and  Sewage  Farm, 
Xechells,  Birmingham. — The  opening  of  the 
Nechells  destructor  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
electric  transmission  system  in  connexion  with 
the  sewage  farm  at  Tyburn  took  place  on  the 
7th  inst.  Mr.  Watson  was  the  architect  who 
prepared  the  plans,  and  the  principal  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son  for  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  15,615/.  ;  the  British  Thomson-Houston 
Company  for  the  whole  of  the  electrical  work. 
8,314/.  ;  and  Messrs.  Heenan  &  Froude  for  the 
furnaces.  4,589/.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
35,829 /.  2s..  of  which  the  Corporation  pays 
17.691/.  10s.  and  the  Drainage  Board  18,137/.  12s. 
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THE  MOTOR  EXHIBITION  AT 
OLYMPIA. 

Judged  alike  by  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  crowded  attendance 
of  the  public,  the  fourth  exhibition  promoted 
bv  the  motor  manufacturers  and  traders 
must  be  pronounced  an  unqualified  success. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  Friday  last  is  the 
second  which  has  been  held  at  Olympia,  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  this  spacious  building 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  all  types  ot 
motor-cars,  waggons,  and  boats  on  the 
market,  even  if  foreign  exhibits  were  omitted. 
Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  mam  hall  is 
occupied  by  the  Motor-Car  section.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Motor  section  is  to  be  found  partly 
at  one  end  of  the  main  hall  and  partly  m 
the  annexe,  and  the  Marine  Motor  section 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  annexe,  where  also 
are  sections  devoted  to  Components  and  Car¬ 
riage  Work,  and  Machinery  used  in  Auto¬ 
mobile  Construction.  In  the  gallery  are  the 
Tyre  and  Accessories  sections.  All  these 
departments  without  exception  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  so  narrow  are  the  gangways 
in  comparison  with  the  crowds  of  visitors, 
that  locomotion  is  a  serious  problem  m  many 
parts  of  the  exhibition. 

The  pursuit  of  automobilism  as  a  sport  or 
as  a  means  of  recreation  has  no  connexion 
with  the  objects  of  the  Builder.  The  motor¬ 
car  itself  as  a  means  of  rapid  locomotion  for 
private  or  professional  use  doubtless  appeals 
to  many  of  our  readers,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  justify  detailed  notice  of  the 
many  admirable  carriages  now  on  view  in  the 
Motor-Car  section  at  Olympia.  To  deal  m 
the  briefest  possible  terms  with  the  most 
striking  exhibits  would  occupy  far  more 
space  than  we  can  afford,  and  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  a  few  leading  examples  would  be 
unfair  to  others  of  practically  equal  merit  as 
regards  mechanical  details  and  artistic 
design.  Hence  we  must  leave  the  department 
in  question  with  the  remark  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  -British 
motor-car  industry  within  the  past  year,  it 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
section  is  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure  oars. 
On  several  stands  the  visitor  will  find 
examples  of  private  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  of 
vehicles  specially  designed  with  a  view  to  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  These  develop¬ 
ments  must  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  motor-car  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  are  by  no  means 
escaping  the  attention  of  manufacturers. 

When  the  conscientious  visitor  has  at  last 
completed  his  lengthy  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  long  alleys  bordered  with  the 
most  ingenious  and  dainty  productions  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  the  coach-builder,  and 
the  upholsterer,  and  has  emerged  into  the 
section  where  commercial  motors  are  dis¬ 
played,  he  will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
understand  the  part  which  self-propelled 
vehicles  promise  to  play  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  As  private  carriages  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicles 
of  the  present,  so  we  predict  will  private 
motor-cars  represent  but1  a  small  percentage 
of  the  mechanically-propelled  traffic  ot  tne 

fUInrethe  Commercial  Motor  section  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  requirements  of 
public  authorities,  carrying  companies,  and 
business  firms  axe  occupying  a  large  share  ot 
attention  from  various  well-known  makers 
and  others  who  will  soon  become  well  known. 
On  every  hand  are  to  be  found  motor 
omnibuses  for  the  public  service,  steam  and 
petrol  waggons,  lorries,  and  vans,  hght 
delivery  vans,  and  small  parcels  vans.  1  heie 
also  are  hospital  ambulance  carriages  and 
other  vehicles  for  public  authorities  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  adaptations  ot  the 
internal  combustion  engine  is  to  be  found  m 
a  series  of  motor-driven  lawn  mowers  and  a 
motor  roller.  ...  . 

In  view  of  the  aid  offered  by  vehicles  of 
this  class  towards  the  solution  of  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  problems  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  districts  alike,  we  may 
appropriately  review  the  chief  types  ot  com¬ 
mercial  motor  to  be  found  at  this  year  s 
exhibition.  .  , 

Commencing  with  types  of  the  motor 
omnibus,  we  have  first  to  record  the  lively 
satisfaction  experienced  that  so  many 
British  firms  should  now  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  wants  of  omnibus  companies. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  electric  tramways 


may  say,  the  motor  omnibus  will  surely  come 
to  the  front,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
foreign  firms  will  not  be  able  to  make  a 
happy  hunting  ground  of  this  country  so  far 
as  concerns  future  orders.  .  , 

In  the  omnibuses  on  view  at  Olvmpia  the 
engine  usually  ranges  from  about  24 h,p.  to 
30  h.p..  but  in  one  or  two  cases  the  limit 
rises  to  40  h.p.  Commendable  effort  appears 
to  have  been  made  with  the  object  ot 
simplifying  the  control  so  as  to  relieve  the 
driver  from  details  of  motor  management 
likely  to  divert  his  attention  too  much  from 
the  guidance  of  the  vehicle.  Consequently 
several  ingenious  devices  for  automatic 
lubrication  have  been  introduced  and  one 
firm  has  an  arrangement  automatically 
regulating  the  ignition  to  synchronise  with 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
engine.  In  the  matter  of  gears  also  we 
observe  ample  evidences  of  judicious  selec¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  omnibuses  have  speed- 
change  gears  with  the  wheels  always  in  mesh, 
this  system  having  the  advantage  of  quiet 
operation.  Some  makers  transmit  power  to 
the  hind  wheels  by  means  of  pinions  on  the 
differential  shaft,  these  pinions  engaging 
teeth  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  toothed 
rings  or  drums  attached  to  the  wheels. 
Another  feature  possessing  claims  to  com¬ 
mendation  is  the  fairly  general  employment 
of  the  multiple  disc  clutch  invented  by 
Professor  Hele-Shaw,  an  effective  and 
reliable  appliance  working  without  perceptible 
jar  or  shock.  . 

To  show  the  active  interest  taken  in  the 
production  of  omnibuses,  we  may  mention 
that  fully  two  dozen  _  firms  have  exhibits, 
either  of  complete  vehicles  or  of  the  under¬ 
frames  and  mechanism,  and,  as  several  of 
these  firms  show  two  or  three  different 
patterns,  the  total  number  of  such  vehicles  is 
probably  more  than  fifty.  Messrs.  Alford  & 
Alder  exhibit  a  very  neat  omnibus  of 
10-12  h.p.  fitted  with  front  canopy  and  wind 
screen,  and  having  shelves  intended  for  the 
samples  of  commercial  travellers,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  car  being  shown  by  the  Argylt 
Motor  Company  on  Stand  No.  15.  The  De 
Dietrich  firm  have  on  view  a  24  h.p.  omnibus 
built  for  the  General  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris.  Near  by  are  a  workmanlike  30  h.p. 
New  Arrol- Johnston  omnibus  to  carry  thirty- 
eight  passengers,  and  two  omnibuses  on  the 
stand  of  Messrs.  Liversedge  &  Son — one  of 
35  h.p.  with  a  double-decked  body  and 
canopy  top,  the  other  of  24  h.p.  with  single¬ 
decked  body  and  front  entrance.  Messrs. 
Straker  &  Squire  show  a  24  h.p.,  thirty-four 
passenger  omnibus  built  to  the  order  of  the 
London  Hoad  Car  Company  for  the  Hammer¬ 
smith-Charing  Cross  route,  and  on  the 
adjoining  stand  of  the  Wolseley  Tool  and 
Motor  Car  Company  is  a  20  h.p.  double¬ 
decked  vehicle  with  accommodation!  for 
thirty-six  passengers,  the  motor  having  four 
forward  speeds  and  one  reverse  speed.  The 
Milnes-Daunler  Company  exhibit  a  standard 
London  double-decked  omnibus,  constructed 
to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Tillings  to  attain  a 
maximum  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
the  total  weight  being  4£  tons,  and  a  similar 
’bus  built  for  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway. 

We  cannot  refer  in  detail  to  all  the  public 
service  vehicles  of  this  class,  but  mention 
the  following  among  those  of  firms  whose 
exhibits  specially  deserve  inspection  : — The 
Sims  Manufacturing  Company,  28-35  h.p. 
omnibus  for  thirty-six  passengers;  Messrs. 
Clarkson,  Ltd.,  steam  chassis  for  double¬ 
decked  omnibus,  fitted  with  new  automatic 
steam  generator,  liquid  _  fuel  burner,  and  a 
patented  system  of  lubrication  (we  ought  to 
say  that  thirty-four  omnibuses  of  this  type 
have  recently  been  ordered  by  the  London 
Road  Car  Company) ;  Messrs.  Dennis  Bros, 
a  24  h.p.  worm-geared  omnibus  for  thirty 
four  passengers ;  Messrs.  James  &  Brown,  a 
25-30  h.p.  omnibus;  the  Maudslay  Motor 
Company,  a  very  fine  double-decked  omnibus 
with  30-40  h.p.  engine,  having  chain  drive, 
four  forward  speeds,  and  one  reverse  speed, 
built  for  use  in  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  Scott. 
Stirling  &  Co.,  a  double-decked  24  h.p. 
thirty-si-x  passenger,  and  a  single-decked 
14  h.p.  eighteen  passenger  omnibus;  The 
British  Automobile  Development  Company,  a 
thirty-six  passenger  omnibus,  with  direct 
drive  on  the  highest  of  three  forward  speeds  ; 
Messrs.  Straker  &  MacConnel,  a  40  h.p.  forty- 
two  passenger  omnibus,  with  air-brake  con¬ 
trol  and  automatic  carburettor,  also  a  24  h  " 


construction.  similw 
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going  notes,  however,  show  hmv';™  1 
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Among  typical  examples  of  vehirta  tnr 
heavy  traction  to  be  found  at  OlmphteS 
have  already  been  described  in  oi  *2 
when  noticing  other  exhibitions.  p07S 
reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  fX  Z. 
details  on  the  present  occasion  In  c0» 
quence,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  such 
brief  references  as  will  serve  to  ^ 
the  more  meritorious  of  the  exhibits.  Takint 
the  stands  in  numerical  order,  we  have  ! 
weH-made  3-ton  delivery  waggon  of  20  h.p 
by  the  Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Company- 
two  very  fine  5-8  ton  steam  waggoiTB 
Messrs.  Coulthard  &  Co.;  a  serviceable  3-ton 
petrol  lorry  for  ten  miles  an  hour  by  Messrs 
John  J.  Tnorneycroft  &  Co. ;  a  24  hp “ 
lorry  and  a  2-2£  ton  delivery  waggon,  both 
with  worm  gearing,  both  by  Messrs  Dennis 
Bros. ;  three  different  examples  of  the  well- 
known  Straker  type ;  and  a  27  h.p.  5-ton  lorry 
by  the  Maudslay  Motor  Company.  Messrs,  t 
Wallis  &  Steevens  exhibit  a  workmanlike- 
steam  tractor  with  compound  engine  running 
in  an  oil  bath,  differential  gear  and  winding 
drum,  the  trailer  for  use  with  this  locomotive1 
being  fitted  with  patent  backing  gear,  screw- . 
friction  brake,  and  draw-bar.  The  Thames 
Engineering  Works  show  a  4-ton  steam  lorry, ; 
which  we  have  described  in  a  previous  article; : 
the  Hay  Motor  Company  have  on  view  a . 
6-ton  steam  lorry,  built  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  carrying  sufficient  fuel  for  a  journey  of 
forty  to  fifty  miles;  Messrs.  Foden,  Ltd., 
show  a  well-designed  5-ton  waggon,  also  built 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 


going,  there  are  many  vans  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  loads  from  11-2  tons,  and  numerous 


examples  of  small  delivery  vans  for  parcels 
and  general  merchandise.  Without  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  an  exact  estimate,  we 
should  say  that  there  are  in  the  exhibition  at 
least  thirty  types  of  such  vehicles  suitable  for , 
business  establishments  of  various  kinds,  but, . 
not  applying  to  building  and  other  con-, 
tractors,  individual  types  cannot  be  parti-: 
cularly  mentioned. 

In  concluding  this  general  review  of  a  most 
comprehensive  and  instructive  exhibition, 
attention  is  directed  to  two  types  of  vehicle . 
affording  one  more  proof  of  the  numerous 
directions  in  which  the  motor  industry  is. 
being  extended.  The  first  is  a  5-ton  combined 
steam-driven  tipping  waggon  and  street-, 
watering  van,  designed  for  municipal  pur-- 
poses  by  Messrs.  Jesse  Ellis  &  Co.,  and  the' 

second  a  Straker-Squire  motor-ambulance  for 

the  Army  Hospital  Board.  It  should  be' 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  James  &  Brown  also 
show  an  ambulance  motor-car  built  tor  tne 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board- 

The  Marine  section  includes  a  comprehen- 
sive  display  of  motor-boats  and  launches,  to 
of  considerable  size  and  pow,  U» 
section  contains  a  large  a»*Mn‘f 
tools  and  engineering  sundries,  wW»  tte  w 
tions  devoted  to  tyres  ad 
filled  with  interesting  exhibits  ol  extreme  y 

varied  character.  :8  a 

This  wonderful  collection  at  Olympia  iaj 
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by  British  manufacturers,  and  a  lemarKaom 
demonstration  of  the  great  n.t-1 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
hid  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street  on  Monday,  Mr. 
John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  taken  as  read. 

American  Methods  of  Erecting  Buildings. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Denell,  Managing  Director  of 
(he  Waring  White  Building  Company,  Ltd. , 
lead  a  paper  on  ‘  ‘  American  Methods  of 
Erecting  Buildings,”  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : — 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  author  referred 
to  the  increase  of  rapidity  of  construction 
ad  economy  as  being  the  dominant  factors 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Ameri- 
qd  contractors  are  generally  good  business 
ten,  and  apply  business  principles  to  their 
affairs.  They  try  to  make  every  man  in 
their  employ  responsible  in  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  or  sphere,  advancing  him  when  he  shows 
lopabilities  to  trust  his  own  judgment  and 
to  go  ahead  alone  successfully.  The  best 
builders  in  America,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
served  a  large  portion  of  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  architects’  offices,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
architects’  ideals  and  demands.  Much  had 
been  written  about  the  British  working- 
nan,  but  the  author  did  not  agree  with  the 
writers.  They  all  attacked  the  bricklayer. 
The  English  bricklayer,  in  his  opinion,  did 
better  work  than  his  fellow  in  any  other 
country.  As  regards  the  amount  of  work 
done,  he  had  had  men  lay  an  equal,  and  in 
many  cases  a  larger,  number  of  bricks  per 
day,  under  similar  conditions,  than  he  had 
■  America.  Continental  brickwork  does  not 
compare  with  work  here.  He  considered, 
too,  both  the  English  stonemason  and  the 
tavvy  splendid  workmen.  We  get  careless 
of  our  labour  here  because  of  its  cheapness; 
wre  it  more  expensive  we  should  watch  over 
It  more  and  give  it  better  supervision.  The 
«st  American  contractors  never  allow  more 
than  twenty-five  men  to  work  without  a 
foreman,  the  result  being  that  he  sees  that 
they  work,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
that  the  work  is  planned  out  for  them  in 
Mvance,  and  that  their  materials  will  be 
m  as  wanted.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
•or  the  rapidity  of  construction  in  large 
raddings  in  America  is  the  way  in  which 
materials  are  dealt  with.  Time  being  an 
essential  factor,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
o  contractor  there  to  execute  joinery,  stone- 
marble  work,  and  ornamental  plaster- 
so  efficiently  or  so  well  with  his  own 
Pfant  and  in  his  own  shops  as  each  man  in 
01s  own  particular  trade,  who  has  made  it 
J  speciality  and  has  had  life-long  experience 
® 't.  Such  work  as  steel,  terra-cotta,  par- 
nuons,  and  mechanical  plant  is  manufac- 
'ored  by  much  larger  firms  than  here,  and 
therefore,  be  supplied  much  more 
fkly-  The  builder  stands,  however,  be- 
™een  the  architect  and  the  specialists,  seeing 
•nat  the  material  is  correct  in  quality  and 
workmanship,  and  is  being  worked  carefully 
“details,  and  also  that  it  is  being  advanced 
r  to  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  fit 
?  W1“  the  other  work.  Coming  to  the 
aspect  of  the  subject,  the  author 
“served  that  the  difference  in  the  methods 
construction  in  American  practice  is  the 
jS.  t  °f  evolution  in  response  to  certain  con¬ 
gous.  climatic  and  economic,  and  public 
emand.  The  predominating  client  is 
Metical  and  commercial,  his  demands  are 
cse  that  result  in  the  greatest  financial 
out  to  himself,  such  as  speed,  economy  in 
Instruction,  greatest  available  space  to  let, 

•  the  remuneration  of  American  archi¬ 
lls  the  same  as  here;  but  for  this  much 
l  .e  wor*  is  required,  more  detail  drawings 
be  furnished,  and  no  assistance 
tain  Ce«  works  or  quantity  surveyors 
Jj  a™rded.  In  America  the  quantity 
build ‘V°r  • 18  url^nown-  The  time  given  to 
j »  !n  which  to  estimate  is  rarely  over 
y  and  each  builder  keeps  his  own 
,jnit  1  esb*mators.  If  consulting,  mechanical, 
ta-i-S'  ^  structural  steel  engineers  are 
fte  V*  67  are  generally  employed  by 
.and  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
iW  architects  have  these  engineers  on 
lemnJ  ®.?e  staff.  This  would  only  be 
was  dnIatlve  when  a  larg®  amount  of  work 
f-f  mcr, 6  a?nual,y — 'n  the  case,  for  instance, 
who  deal  with  the  largest  work, 


amounting  to  from  one  to  four  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  In  some  cases  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  establishment  costs  would  be  about 
50,000Z.  a  year. 

In  America  each  city  has  its  own  building 
department,  which  is  the  only  authority  to 
be  consulted.  Before  starting  work  plans 
must  be  filed  and  approved,  after  which, 
except  for  variations,  etc.,  one  can  proceed 
without  further  interference  if  following 
plans  which  have  been  filed.  The  larger 
cities  have  a  competent  staff  to  deal  with 
building  works ;  and  also  an  engineering 
staff  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  various 
parts  from  the  drawings,  so  as  to  see  that 
they  conform  to  the  by-laws,  and  are  struc¬ 
turally  safe,  and  thus  prevent  •’jerry” 
building,  etc.  Again,  each  city  has  its  land 
surveyors,  who  at  once,  upon  notification, 
fix  according  to  law  and  to  deed  and  title, 
the  exact  boundaries  of  your  client’s  pro¬ 
perty.  Thus,  the  architect,  immediately 
upon  starting  his  work,  obtains  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  for  his  plans,  so  that  the  builder  has 
these  fixed  dimensions  to  work  to,  and  from 
which  to  order  materials  in  advance. 

With  regard  to  materials,  a  small  brick 
is  used,  measuring  on  the  average  about 
84  in.  by  4§  in.  by  2§  in.,  except  glazed 
bricks,  for  which  the  English  size  is  generally 
used.  The  bricks  are  laid  in  all  manner  of 
bonds,  such  as  English,  Flemish,  no-bond, 
etc.  For  this  last  reason  English  brickwork 
is  superior  structurally  to  American.  Timber 
is  much  more  extensively  used,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  here.  This  is  the  reason  of 
so  many  wooden  houses  being  erected,  and 
also  so  much  “mill  construction,”  or  what 
is  called  “slow-burning  construction.”  The 
principle  of  this  latter  is  to  use  large  tim¬ 
bers  throughout,  i.e.,  heavy  joists,  measuring 
at  least  3  in.  by  12  in.,  and  stanchions,  or 
pillars,  at  least  12  in.  by  12  in. ;  while  all 
flooring  is  3  in.  thick  or  more,  so  that  in 
case  of  fire  they,  will  char  a  long  while 
before  breaking.  This  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  recognised  by  insurance  companies 
as  second  only  to  the  ordinary  fire-Tesisting 
construction,  and  when  a  sprinkler  system 
is  installed  is  considered,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  equally  as  good.  Terra-cotta,  the 
author  considered,  has  reached  a  higher  use¬ 
fulness  in  America  than  here,  the  reasons 
being,  first,  the  greater  variety  of  clays, 
which  gives  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
almost  any  colour  or  shade;  and  secondly,  it 
is  particularly  fitted  for  an  external  covering 
to  a  steel  skeleton  frame.  America  is  also 
in  advance  in  its  manufacture,  the  terra¬ 
cotta  being  straighter,  truer,  and  produced  in 
much  larger  blocks  than  here,  thus  more 
nearly  approaching  stone  in  design. 

There  is  very  little  concrete  stair  work  in 
the  States,  cast-iron  being  used  in  fire- 
resisting  buildings  on  account  of  the  light¬ 
ness  of  construction.  In  the  author’s  opinion 
it  would  be  better  for  American  practice, 
especially  as  regards  fire-resistance,  to  follow 
the  English  by  using  concrete  staircases  in 
all  non-fire-resisting  buildings,  and  also  as 
regards  the  system  of  concrete  lintels  in  use 
here,  but  not  in  America. 

For  buildings  over  eight  stories  in  height 
the  prevailing  system  of  floor  construction  is 
either  hollow  terra-cotta  blocks  built  in  arch 
form,  with  either  flat  or  segmental  sofits  or 
some  form  of  reinforced  concrete.  Parti¬ 
tions  in  these  buildings  are  of  hollow  terra¬ 
cotta  blocks,  expanded  metal,  or  “Mack. 
Breeee  building-blocks  are  not  yet  used.  In 
New  York  all  buildings  over  twelve  stories 
in  height  must  not  only  have  the  floors  and 
partitions  of  fire-resisting  material,  but  it 
woodwork  be  used  it  must  be  treated,  what¬ 
ever  its  kind,  by  a  fire-resisting  process. 
All  exterior  window  frames  and  sashes  must 
be  of  metal  with  fire-resisting  glazing.  Party- 
walls  aTe  not  customary  in  the  larger  build¬ 
ings  and  the  cantilever  foundation  has  been 
devised  to  meet  the  need  of  supporting 
adjoining  walls  on  their  respective  cartilages 
without  the  expense  of  underpinning  and 
guarding  against  disturbance  that  comes 
from  using  spreading  foundations  which  enter 
upon  neighbouring  land.  Cantilever  founda¬ 
tions  are  mostly  found  in  the  sky-scrapers 
of  New  York.  . 

The  author  called  particular  attention  to 
the  large  amount  of  cast-iron  work  used  in 
the  States  in  the  framework  of  buildings 
up  to  twelve  stories  in  height.  Cast-iron, 
he  believed,  could  be  used  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  here  for  stanchions,  as  it  is  a  cheap 


material  immediately  available,  and  it  can 
always  be  manufactured  close  to  where  the 
work  is  being  done.  It  can  also  be  delivered 
and  erected  quickly. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  “sky-scraper,” 
a  type  of  building  that  has  more  or  less 
revolutionised  building  practice,  the  author 
referred  to  the  tales  occasionally  heard  of 
foTty-story  buildings.  Such,  he  believed, 
could  be  safely  built;  but  he  thought  that 
the  practical  commercial  building  would  not 
be  higher  than  twenty  stories,  and  that 
would  soon  be  the  limit.  When  built  on 
proper  lines,  the  life  of  these  steel-frame 
buildings  is  as  long  as  that  of  other  build¬ 
ings.  The  steel  is  entirely  buried  in  con¬ 
crete,  all  exterior  stanchions  being  inclosed 
in  brickwork,  and  the  interstices  grouted 
full  of  cement  mortar.  The  interior 
stanchions  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
bricks  or  fireclay  being  used  for  covering. 
In  addition,  the  stanchions  themselves  are 
now  being  filled  internally,  while  being 
erected,  with  concrete.  As  to  a  comparison 
in  cost  between  buildings  supported  on  steel 
stanchions  and  by  ordinary  brick  walls  or 
piers,  the  cost  of  carrying  a  load  on  a  steel 
stanchion  is  about  one  third  that  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  load  on  a  brick  pier,  providing 
the  load  is  about  60  tons.  There  is  also 
a  saving  of  floor  space  by  steel  construction. 
The.  area  of  a  steel  stanchion  to  carry 
60  tons  can  easily  be  made  146  sq.  ft. 
finished  and  inclosed  where  the  sectional 
area  of  a  brick  pier  to  carry  the  same  load 
would  be  10  sq.  ft.  Another  advantage  is 
its  adaptability  to  the  construction  of  archi¬ 
tectural  features,  as  projections  outside  the 
main  building  lines  can  easily  be  carried  on 
brackets  or  cantilevers  with  little  cost  and 
without  interfering  with  the  main  steel 
frame.  The  advantages,  too,  in  the  way  of 
planning  are  great,  for  walls  can  be  taken 
out  and  large  areas  gained  wherever  desired. 
Again,  the  building’s  advancement  does  not 
entirely  depend  upon  weather  or  even  day¬ 
light,  as  work  can  be  carried  forward  in 
the  various  shops  and  well  in  advance.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  steel  frame  can  be  pushed 
ahead  and  the  inclosing  shell  can  follow  at 
any  floor,  working,  if  necessary,  on  several 
stories  at  the  same  time,  and  starting  in¬ 
terior  work  long  before  the  exterior  carcass 
is  completed.  As  to  the  aesthetic  legitimacy 
of  steelwork,  there,  are  logical  reasons  for 
its  adoption;  and  if  there  is  reason,  then 
surely  steel  cannot  be  inartistic,  any  more 
than  timber. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  said  that  there 
were  a  great  many  things  America  can  learn 
from  England,  an  older  country  with  much 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
things  Englishmen  can  learn  from  Americans, 
who  have  gone  ahead  with  energy,  making 
mistakes,  realising  them,  and  beginning 
afresh  again,  as  all  youth  does  and  will 
when  it  has  the  proper  grit.  Architect  and 
builder  should  work  together.  The  builder 
must  have  plans,  details,  and  instructions 
complete  and  definite  at  the  earliest  moment 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
Give  him  full  control  and  make  him  alone 
responsible.  If  the  architect  deals  with  one 
person  for  a  portion  of  the  work  and  another 
for  something  else,  he  not  only  relieves  the 
builder  of  a  portion  of  that  responsibility, 
but  he  actually  hampers  the  builder’s  pro¬ 
gress,  for  then  the  other  person  looks  to  the 
architect,  and  not  to  the  builder. 


dr.  B.  I.  Greenwood  (President  of  the 
ititute  of  Builders),  in  moving  a  vote  of 
nks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  that 
y  were  filled  with  admiration  of  American 
bhods.  but  he  thought  they  were  not 
3d  with  envy.  They  could,  admire  that 
ich  ingenuity  could  do  without,  being 
ticularly  anxious  to  do  exactly  the  same 
ag  themselves.  He  was  sure  that  the  cir- 
astances  which  obtained  in  America  would 
•  fill  the  architectural  profession  with 
ry  because  they  had  been  told  that,  while 
remuneration  of  architects  was  the  same, 
there  was  a.  great  deal  more  work  re- 
red.  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  enor- 
us  staff  which  it  appeared  it  was  necessary 
an  American  architect  to  retain  was  some- 
it  appalling.  As  to  the  surveyor  well  he 
5  extinct,  so  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
quantity  surveyor  would  be  enamoured 
the  American  system.  Then,  as  to  the 
Iders ;  they  had  to  pay  Is.  Md.  per 
ir  for  mechanics,  and  take  out  their  own 
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quantities ;  he  could  assure  them  there  would 
be  no  envy,  and  builders  would  not  be 
desirous  of  emigrating  just  yet,  because  they 
believed  that  more  favourable  circumstances 
obtained  in  the  old  country.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  the  custom  in  America  of 
separate  contractors  being  employed  on  the 
same  building  for  different  trades.  He  was 
surprised  because  they  in  England  were  more 
modem  than  that.  He  knew  that  in  the  old 
days,  and  sometimes  in  Scotland  even  now, 
the  custom  prevailed,  but  he  had  always 
thought  that  the  rapidity  of  construction 
which  obtained  in  America  required  that  the 
whole  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  con¬ 
tractor.  Now,  however,  that  they  heard 
that  the  different  trades  were  in  the  hands 
of  different  specialists,  it  became  all  the 
more  phenomenal  that  such  buildings  could 
be  erected  in  the  space  of  time  they  had 
heard.  He  did  not  think  that  the  elevated 
buildings  which  they  had  seen  would  ever 
come  over  to  this  country.  It  was  like  living 
in  a  pit  to  walk  through  streets  of  such 
buildings.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a 
fortunate  thing  that  the  first  experiment  in 
those  high  buildings  in  London  had  proved 
such  a  monstrosity — he  referred  to  the  build¬ 
ings  at  St.  James’s-park.  He  had  always 
thought  that  those  buildings  wei'e  things  to 
be  regretted,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  because  it  had  given 
them  such  a  horror  of  that  kind  of  thing 
which  might,  at  all  events,  stave  off  a 
repetition  for  many  generations  to  come.  He 
ought,  perhaps,  to  make  some  reference  to 
what  was  said  concerning  the  British  brick¬ 
layer  who  had  been  so  vilified  in  the  Press. 
The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  letters  in 
the  Press — and  he  was  not  one  of  them — 
compared  what  the  bricklayer  did  now  with 
what  he  used  to  do  before.  They  did  not 
compare  what  the  British  bricklayer  did  with 
what  the  foreigner  did.  but  they  compared  it 
with  what  he  did  in  years  gone  by.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  correspondence  was  justi¬ 
fied  at  the  time  it  was  written,  because,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  output  of  work  of  the 
average  bricklayer  was  very  much  less  than 
it  was  a  few  years  before.  But  these  things 
altered,  and  when  trade  became  a  little  more 
slack,  then  the  bricklayer  did  a  little  more 
work.  When  he  knew  that  there  were  three 
or  four  men  waiting  outside  to  do  the  work 
he  took  care  to  do  it  himself.  It  might  be 
that  even  now  the  British  bricklayer  did  his 
work  better  than  in  America  or  on  the 
Continent,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  of  the  way  in  which  the  builders  in 
America  allocated  the  different  floors  of  a 
building  to  pay  the  various  charges,  and 
another  extraordinary  thing  to  hear  was  that 
the  top  floor  was  the  highest  in  rent.  They 
in  England  did  not  know  that  the.  highest 
floor  had  the  best  rental  value,  and  it  was  a 
very  convenient  argument  they  had  heard 
that  the  top  floors  were  so  quiet,  and  could 
be  so  easily  reached  by  means  of  lifts.  If 
thev  could  only  persuade  Englishmen  to 
believe  that,  they  would  accomplish  a  most 
desirable  thing  from  the  property  owners’ 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  John  Slater  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  that  the  lecturer  had  shown  them  a 
large  number  of  buildings  which,  whatever 
thev  might  think  of  them  architecturally  or 
aasthetically,  were  undoubtedly  interesting. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  recent 
work  of  American  companies  in  London  had 
been  very  interesting  to  architects  and 
builders,  because  they,  had  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  the  great  rapiditv  with  which  these 
buildings  were  run  up.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever.  quite  sure  that  this  rapidity  of  build¬ 
ing  was  a  good  thing.  He  presumed  that 
nearly  every  architect  who  had  had  to  design 
buildings  must  have  felt  as  his  work  went  on 
that  he  wished  to  make  some  little  altera¬ 
tions  here  and  there  to  improve  the  building, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  system  of  con¬ 
struction  which  the  American  syndicates 
adopted  practically  precluded  any  alteration, 
because  they  said,  “We  have  to  get  on  and 
get  finished,  so  that  we  cannot  allow  you  to 
make  any  variations  at  all.”  He  was  not 
sure  that  that  was  best  for  the  finished 
building.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Denell 
had  said  as  to  the  British  bricklayer,  he 
happened  some  few  years  ago  to  have  had 
experience  of  Continental  bricklayers.  He 
had  to  look  after  the  building  of  a  lager 
beer  brewery  in  this  country,  and  all  the 
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work  was  done  by  a  German  contractor,  who 
imported  a  number  of  German  bricklayers. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  it  was  an  absolute 
revelation  to  him  to  see  the  way  those  brick¬ 
layers  worked,  for  they  did  in  a  day  what  he 
was  sux-e  the  ordinary  British  bricklayer 
would,  take  three  days  to  do.  He  was  not 
concerned  to  support  or  attack  the  various 
trades  unions  which  existed,  but  they  were 
told  that  those  unions  forbade  a  bricklayer 
to  lay  more  than  a  certain  number  of  bricks 
per  day,  and,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  workmen  themselves  gave  up 
all  their  own  individuality.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  a  good  workman  over  a  bad 
one,  because  all  were  brought  down  to  the 
same  hard  and  fast  lines.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  that  was  not  the  best  way  to  get  the  best 
woi'k  out  of  an  individual  man.  Mr.  Denell 
had  told  them  that  in  America  each  State 
had  its  building  department,  and  that  the 
larger  cities  had  a  competent  staff  to  deal 
with  building  works,  and  that  they  calcu¬ 
lated  the  strength  of  the  parts  from  the 
drawings.  He  maintained  that  that  was  not 
the  business  of  the  municipality  at  all.  The 
London  County  Council  was  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  he  contended  that  they  were 
taking  upon  themselves  a  responsibility  that 
was  not  theirs  at.  all.  They  were  using  up 
the  time  of  their  staff  in  a  way  which  they 
ought  not  to,  because  if  the  architect  or  the  i 
engineer  designed  a  building  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  safety  and  its  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  he  did  not  think  it  wise  of 
municipalities  to  take  upon  themselves  to  go 
over  the  drawings  of  the  architect  to  see  if 
it  was  safe.  They  must  remember  that  if 
the  municipality  took  up  this  work  they 
relieved  the  architect  of  responsibility 
altogether,  and  although  probably  no  archi¬ 
tect  would  wish  to  be  relieved  of  such 
responsibility,  yet  a  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings  were  built  in  London  and  other  cities 
without  an  architect  at  all,  and  if  the 
municipal  body  took  upon  themselves  to  be 
responsible  for  saying  whether  these  were 
safe  or  not,  the  builder  would  trouble 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  There  was  the  risk 
of  the  municipal  body,  in  its  subordinates, 
being  wrong,  just  as  much  as  if  it  was  left 
to  the  ordinai'y  designer.  He  ventured  to 
hope  that  they  would  not  have  in  London 
any  constructions  like  some  of  those  which 
had  been  shown  that  night.  One  in  particular 
he  felt  everyone  must  have  noticed;  it  was 
an  enormous  building  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
stories  high,  and,  so  far  as  one  could  see 
from  the  elevation,  it  looked  to  be  about 
12  ft.  wide.  Personally,  he  could  not  inhabit 
such  a  building  without)  fearing  that  it  would 
be  blown  down.  But,  apart  altogether  from 
any  criticisms  of  that  sort,  they  were  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Denell  for  haying 
given  them  those  particulars  of  American 
construction,  because,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  them,  yet  the  more  they  knew 
about  the  methods  of  construction  which 
such  buildings  entailed  the  moi'e  they  would 
be  able  to  decide  whether  it  was  worth  their 
while  or  in  the  interests  of  their  clients  to 
employ  such  systems  as  those,  or  to  depend 
upon  the  older,  more  conservative,  and,  he 
ventured  to  think,  more  reliable  methods  of 
oi'dinary  English  contractors. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  said  that  as  to  the 
“flat  iron  building”  in  New  York,  the 
draught  it  occasioned  was  very  great. 
Some  of  the  buildings  he  saw  in  New 
York  were  very  high,  and  two  of  them, 
in  the  Fifth-avenue,'  looked  very  im¬ 
posing,  because  1  they  formed  a  noble 
entrance  to  the  avenue.  Those  buildings 
were,  however,  isolated,  but  if  similar  build¬ 
ings  were  to  be  carried  all  along  the  street 
there  would  be  no  sun  in  the  street  at  all. 
If  these  buildings  were  everywhere,  he 
doubted  if  anyone  could  walk  about  New 
York,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if  such  build¬ 
ings  were  put  up  as  to  make  the  streets  unin¬ 
habitable  the  result  could  not  be  considered 
satisfactory.  There  seemed  to  be  an  idea 
that  quick  building  was  an  advantage.  Of 
course,  speed  was  very  desirable,  but  in 
America  they  saw,  not  so  much  speed,  as  an 
intense  hurry.  They  never  seemed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  quietly,  but  to  try  and  do  it  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  What  he  feared  was  that  this 
system  of  hurry  could  not  be  conducive  to 
good  building.  They  knew  when  they  talked 
about  the  splendid  building  of  the  old  days 
that  when  a  man  was  building  a  mansion  he 
did  the  brickwork  one  year  and  the  plastering 


the  next  year,  and  tlm  •  •  , 
following  year,  and  s5  ™ork  the 

was  magnificent.  That  ,  resrit 

obtain  now,  but  still  h6  thmwltC°n*d  “0| 
love  of  hurry  for  hurry?,  S5*  thlt  % 

disadvantage  to  moder/buMm 
mg  constructed  beyond  a  certain  j k"  £ 
possibly  be  as  good  a,  „„„  Si 
leisurely  but  still  speedily  and  proper], T" 
Mr.  W  Woodward  'said  l  “ 
speakers  had  somewhat  misapprehenfi  S 
■purpose  of  the  paper.  He  had  detected  M 
desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Denell  to  ZJ9 
that  they  should  adopt.  ]n  Undent 
methods  which  prevailed  in  America,  and  X 
object  of  his  paper  was  tc  tell  exactlv 
took  place  in  America  so  that  perhaw 
m  London  they  might  gather  son/] ,  J 
which  might  be  useful,  bearing  in  mir,d  thlt 
they  must  not  rest  quietly  with  oli. 
fashioned  methods  of  construction  but  that 
they  must  go  with  the  times  and  conform  to’ 
those  requirements  which  were  certainly  as 
much  needed  in  London  as  in  America  J  He 
thoroughly  agreed  with  Mr.  Slater  in  what 
he  said  as  to  the  undesirability  of  municipal' 
authorities  taking  on  themselves  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  for 
in  taking  this  responsibility  they  considerably 
hampered  the  architect  in  his*  dealing  with 
the  buildings.  They  knew  that  there  were 
architects  in  London  quite  as  capable  of. 
designing  their  buildings  with  perfect  - 
safety  as  any  employe  of  either  the 
borough  councils  or  the  London  County  ■ 
Council,  and  having  admitted  this  possibility, 
for  such  an  official  to  hamper  the  architect  • 
in  the  execution  of  his  work  only  resulted  • 
in  unnecessary  expense  to  the  client  and 
delay  in  the  building.  Mr.  Denell  had  told 
them,  in  speaking  of  labour,  that  the  tirade  ; 
should  not  be  confined  to  bricklayers,  and 
he  agreed  with  him.  The  plasterers  were 
quite  as  bad  as  the  bricklayers,  if  not  a  : 
great  deal  worse.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  - 
saying  that  the  whole  reason  for  the  present  • 
state  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
was  due  to  trades  unionism.  Mr.  Denell  had 
said  that  wages  in  America  ranged  from  . 
Is.  10^d.  to  2s.  lid.  per  hour,  so  it  looked  g 
as  if  the  principle  of  levelling  everyone  ■ 
down,  as  Mr.  Slater  had  stated,  did  not 
prevail  in  America.  If  that  were  so,  he  . 
hoped  that  they  would  gather  a  lesson  from  . 
it,  and  that  the  British  workman  would  j 
gather  a  lesson,  and  agree  that  honest, 
healthy,  upright  men  should  not  be  confined  •, 
to  the  same  wage  as  idle  drunkards.  One 
important  matter  which  prevailed  in America,  ■ 
and  which  should  prevail  a  great  deal  more  , 
in  London,  was  that  of  “looking  ahead,  i 
The  secret  of  delay  in  building  was  that  the  > 
builder,  or  builder’s  foreman,  did  not  look  , 
sufficiently  ahead.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  • 
see  why  building  should  not  be  as  good  if  ■ 
rapidly  carried  out  as  if  slowly  carried  out,  i 
provided  that  there  was  space  in  the  build-  ? 

ing  for  the  various  operatives  to  carry  on  < 

their  work.  With  rogard  to  to  »<d>, 
contractor.  ’  he  noticed  that  m  one  part  of 
his  paper  Mr.  Denell  said  that  the  -tomans 
indulged  in  sub-contracting,  and  in  another 
part  he  said  that  the  bmlding  was  wholly 
in  charge  of  the  builder. A1  he  could Isay 
was  that  the  fewer  a*»lra*s  * 
were  on  a  building  the  beta.  The  tone.  - 
of  the  quantity  surveyor  might  or ‘ 


be  conducive  to  rapidity,  -*•-  ,  . , 

>  property  take.  •  >  4 


take  out  the  same  quan  ittos  as  rap.fflj  *  . 
say,  twenty  different  arfhiteck  He  o*  it. 
however,  that  in  ;they  W  » 

more  rapid  system  of  am*  . 

than  in  this  country,  and  he  did*® 
whether  the  builder  suffered  or 
client  suffered.  Another 
which  concerned  architects  no’ *m  *  > 

large  buddings  which  Jenmdod  sM  ® 
struotion  ms  that  the  nk  hld 

capable  of  doing  the  whol  h  8^^ 
to  have  assistant*  te  “  he 

work  at  the  budding.  In  of 

gathered  that  the  arehltec  P  '  ,jon 
engineers,  and  he  ?*PP^“  Jl  " 
which  would  rise  in  the  ,  :n,  0f 

fession  soon  was  whether  the  despmg^ 
this  important  cnoimiering  t-or  which 
and  parcel  of  the  archil.* i  «e  j  <■ 
he  should  be  paid,  or  who her  « 
and  parcel  of  the  engmeers  *1 J 
the  clients  should  pay  for  ap»« 
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(barges  of  the  architect.  They  had  heard  also 
(bat  in  America  there  was  one  Department 
sponsible  for  passing  building  work,  and 
ihey  would  that  that  system  could  prevail  in 
London.  They  wished  in  London  that  they 
could  take  their  drawings  to  one  department 
and  that  they  could  be  approved  by  that 
department  and  the  thing  done  with,  instead 
of  now  having  to  go  to  half  a  dozen  different 
departments,  each  with  its  own  fad.  They 
might  also  take  a  lesson  from  America  with 
regard  to  terra-cotta.  They  knew  that  steel 
framework  was  coming  largely  into  use  in 
London,  and  the  information  which  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Denell  that  evening  would  be 
of  great  value  to  them. 

Ur,  A.  T.  Taylor  (Secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Canada)  congratulated  Mr.  Denell  on 
bis  simple,  straightforward,  practical  paper, 
md  also  that  he  had  disclaimed  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  title,  as  he  (the  speaker)  took 
esception  to  the  building  methods  of  the 
United  States  being  applied  to  Canada. 
After  all,  the  great  difference  between  them 
was  merely  the  evolution  of  the  sky-scraper. 
In  every  other  _  respect,  while  there  were 
little  differences  in  detail,  yet,  in  the  general 
ran,  they  were  practically  the  same.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Greenwood  somewhat  mis¬ 
understood  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Denell  did  not 
ay  that  the  work  was  sub-let.  It  was 
generally  taken  by  one  contractor,  but  the 
work  was  so  large  that  he  sub-let  it  himself  to 
other  contractors.  The  architect,  however, 
only  dealt  with  one  contractor.  It  was  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  on  a  building  costing 
ten  million  dollars  or  so  that  one  man  could 
do  the  whole  of  the  work  himself,  and  that 
ns  where  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  came 
in.  The  moment  the  contract  was  signed 
the  architect  had  all  his  details  ready,  and 
Hat  meant  a  great  deal.  That  was  not  the 
®tom  over  here,  but,  in  America,  they 
might  have  every  part  of  the  work  com¬ 
pete  and  finished  by  the  time  the  contract 
ns  signed.  The  result  was  that  operations 
wre  started  at  once,  and  while  the  steel 
frame  was  going  up,  the  stonework  was  being 
and  before  the  steel  frame  was  finished 
stonework  was  being  carried  up.  The 
thing  applied  to  the  joiners  and  other 
Irk— everything  was  ready  the  moment  it 
*as  wanted.  In  that  way,  by  mapping  out 
everything  carefully  from  the  beginning,  they 
®P®®d.  From  his  experience  on  the 
other  side  he  felt  that  it  was  absolutely 
jssratial  that  municipal  authorities  should 
ave  some  right  of  veto  on  plans  put  before 
“Km.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
*fre  not  all  architects  who  prepared  plans 
?  “e  other  side,  and  a  great  many  of 
wse  who  presumed  to  be  architects  were 
•tiers,  and  many  of  the  plans  sent  in  were 
from  being  right,  and  it  was  absolutely 
ssary  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
T^°°JeJ^eni  anc*  see  ^at  they  were  right, 
ey  had  seen  several  cases  in  which  build- 
Jj?  erected  in  New  York  had  fallen  down 
wore  they  were  finished,  and  that  was  be- 
J  j®  municipal  authority  was  remiss,  as 
c  !  “  the  original  designers.  As  to  by-laws, 
wd  examined  the  by-laws  of  all  the  prin- 
P  •  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
interested  to  see  how  carefully  they  were 
,1 UP>  and  he  considered  it  very  essential 
,11  ^should  be  some  authority  to  look 
fiiipni  tu  ,a,w^nSs-  He  was,  of  course,  con- 
II,  _  that  the  drawings  of  the  members  of 
Jf*}  Institute  of  British  Architects 
tL  „.,not  ^quire  any  such  revision,  but,  on 
of  n,  t  Sll?e’  they  were  n°t  members 
scran 6  As  regarded  the  sky- 

pers,  although  the  design  of  them  was 
let  tiT  ^uesf'on  before  them  that  night, 
*wp  6  Tues^ons  of  design  and  construction 
e  so  associated  that  it  was  difficult  to 
oh,l?  without  the  other.  He  felt  that 
L.  '“'Odes  they  were  the  worst,  and  he 
»ide  TV  W>°u^  ?ever  blossom  forth  on  this 
fbvt  ^  W  simply  ruined  some  of  the 
on  n-itKuf  ln  New  York,  and  if  they  went 
*alk  in  they  would  not  be  able  to 


wim*  .  streets .  They  would  want 

toes  il6aSt  ^  w^6  f°r  such  struc- 

jLj  1  would  mean  laying  out  the 

Ufa-1  novo.  Down  Broadway  they  were 
*liich  j°Wn  down;  the  blasts  and  gales 
torihL?^,,  down  there  were  something 
to.itw  re§ard  to  the  flat-iron  build- 
bloivn  t  .  that  sometimes  people  were 
tommnn  ”  ^eir  and  it  was  quite  a 

down  °cc.™Ce  for  the  plate-glass  win- 
Pposite  to  be  blown  out.  One  other 


thing  he  would  mention  was  that  he  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Denell  as  to  the  life  of  these 
high  buildings.  Mr.  Denell  seemed  to  think 
that  the  casing  of  the  steel  construction  in 
cement  was  all  right,  but,  whatever  might 
be  the  custom  now — and  he  knew  that  they 
were  more  careful  than  they  were  some  years 
ago  —  he  knew  that  for  many  years  care 
was  not  taken.  The  painting  was  very 
faulty,  and  rust  commenced  on  the  steel  bars, 
and  then  they  were  enclosed  in  wet  brick¬ 
work  and  covered  up.  He  was  sure  that 
corrosion  was  going  on  inside  these  brick  piers, 
and  some  day  they  would  have  these  sky¬ 
scrapers  collapse.  If  so,  the  results  would 
be  perfectly  awful,  for,  besides  the  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  buildings  themselves,  they 
would  bring  down  all  the  houses  around. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  that  would 
happen.  The  life  of  the  buildings  had  been 
too  short  for  them  to  see  it  yet,  but  in  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  years,  something  of  the  kind 
would  happen.  Of  course,  with  very  great 
care  that  might  be  avoided,  and,  as  he  said, 
much  greater  care  was  taken  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  he  understood  that  a  life 
of  twenty-five  years  was  reckoned  for  these 
tall  buildings,  to  allow  for  a  remunerative 
return  of  the  capital  expended,  and  after  that 
they  might  be  mere  scrap-heaps. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  said  there  was  no 
doubt  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Britisher 
could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  American. 
They  had  learned  to  allow  the  American 
first  to  make  experiments,  and  if  suc¬ 
cessful  they  followed.  The  world  progressed 
no  doubt  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  energy 
and  go  of  the  Americans,  but  they  moved 
much  more  slowly  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  generally.  They 
looked  upon  everything  which  was  novel  with 
some  suspicion,  and,  in  fact,  if  they  went  to 
their’  clients  and  suggested  the  adoption  of 
some  new  method,  the  client  required  to  know 
where  it  had  been  done  before,  and  whether 
he  could  see  it,  or  if  it  had  been  done  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  In  America  it 
was  very  different.  There,  everything  novel 
was  approved  of.  If  a  man  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  America  and  it  succeeded,  he  was 
soon  raised  to  a  position  of  distinction,  and 
made  his  “  pile.”  If  by  any  chance  it  failed, 
then  the  country  was  so  large  that  he  moved 
a  few  thousand  miles  away  and  started  again. 
Mr.  Denell  had  told  them  some  interesting 
things,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  had  made 
them  gape  with  astonishment.  An  architect’s 
establishment  costing  50.000Z.  a  year  was 
rather  staggering.  Whether  the  architect  was 
expected  to  get  out  the  quantities,  and  keep 
a  tame  engineer  on  the  premises,  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  thought  there  must  be  some 
means  of  obtaining  a  quid  pro  quo.  They 
had  also  learned  that  the  builders  passed 
some  time  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  that  the 
builder  took  out  his  own  quantities.  (They 
were  remarkably  trusting  in  America  !)  They 
were  told  that  they  made  out  _  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  frame  building  con¬ 
struction,  which  was  all  to  save  the  architect 
trouble,  and  to  deliver  him  from  unnecessary 
worries.  This  was  exceedingly  satisfactory 
and  nice,  but,  of  course,  this  must  be  paid 
for,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  extra 
cost  of  the  building  would  more  than  recoup 
both.  What  was  the  gain,  therefore?  They 
got  increased  Speed  in  execution,  but,  as 
scientific  men  told  them,  they  could  not  have 
something  for  nothing.  If  they  wanted  in¬ 
creased  speed  they  must  pay  the  correspond¬ 
ing  additional  cost  of  the  power.  He 
thought,  however,  that  they  had  learned  two 
lessons.  One  was  that  they  must  not  lag 
behind,  but  take  every  advantage.  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  consistent  with  their  work. 
Of  course,  in  this  steel  framework  they  had 
a  very  serious  problem,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that,  if  anything  of  that  sort 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  they  would 
all  have  to  become  engineers  as  well  as 
architects,  because  the  architect,  in  the  cases 
they  had  seen  that  night,  seemed  to  take  a 
very  secondary  place.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face  and  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  were  in  a  position  to 
become  engineers. 

The  motion  having  been  heartily  carried, 

Mr.  Denell,  in  expressing  his  thanks,  said 
that  the  letter  which  he  received  from  the 
secretary  in  reference  to  his  paper  stated 
that  he  should  give  a  paper  on  American 


methods  of  building,  and  that  was  what 
he  had  tried  to  give  them  that  even¬ 
ing.  They  must  remember  that  the  laws  and 
conditions  were  quite  different  in  the  two 
countries,  and  he  thought  that  the  quickest 
way  round  was  “straight  through,”  leaving 
it  to  architects  to  apply  what  he  had  told 
them  as  they  thought  fit.  Mr.  Woodward 
had  referred  to  the  range  of  wages,  but  that 
depended  upon  the  trade — the  bricklayer 
would  get  one  wage,  and  the  steel  erector, 
whose  occupation  was  a  very  dangerous  one, 
would  get  higher  wages.  The  wages  were 
all  fixed  by  the  unions,  and,  with  regard  to 
the  unions,  he  hoped  they  would  never 
have  the  experience  over  here  of  them  that 
they  had  in  America.  With  regard  to  the 
work  being  done  by  sub-contractors,  whalt 
he  meant  to  convey  was  this  :  the  builder 
was  the  general  contractor,  and  he  sub¬ 
divided  the  work  again.  The  architect  only 
dealt  with  one  man,  but  if  there  was  work  to 
be  manufactured  in  a  shop,  the  builder  gave 
that  to  someone  else,  for  it  was  not  the 
custom  for  builders  in  America  to  have  their 
shops  as  builders  over  here  had. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  December  4,  when 
an  election  of  members  would  take  place,  and 
the  result  of  the  November  examination 
would  be  announced.  Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the 
following  resolution  : — “  That  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Council,  nor  either  of  them, 
shall  approach  the  promoters  of  any  com¬ 
petition  with  the  object  of  their  nominating 
competitors.  Nor  shall  the  President  nor 
the  Council  appoint  any  professional  assessor 
in  any  competition  unless  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  promoters  of  the  competition.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week  at  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed, 
some  nominations  were  read,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members,  i.e., 
Messrs.  Winter  Rose,  Philip  E.  Webb,  J.  W. 
Jarvis,  A.  G.  Bridger,  K.  L.  Kiddle,  J. 
Seddon,  B.  Clough  Williams-Ellis,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  J.  E.  Henderson,  R.  0.  Adamson, 
R.  W.  A.  J.  Cosway,  G.  W.  Joslin,  W.  H. 
HatchaTd  Smith,  and  G,  Flint- Clarkson. 


The  Building  Fund. 


The  Chairman  then  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  further  donations  to  the  Building  Fund, 
i.e.  : — 


H.  P.  ■  G.  Maule  (2nd  donation) 

C.  R.  R.  Clark . 

F.  S.  Chesterton  . .  . 

W.  Dewes  (2nd  donation)  ..  .. 

H.  White . 

F.  T.  Baggallay . 

C.  H.  Brodie . 

A.  E.  Bullock . 

A.  0.  Collat'd . 

W.  J.  Davies . 

H.  T.  Hare  . 


The  Chairman  also  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Henry  Adams  for  a 
donation  of  some  samples  of  wood  and  stone. 
They  would  be  most  useful  to  members  of 
the  Association,  and  he  was  sure  the  members 
would  all  join  with  him  in  thanking  Professor 
Adams  for  his  gift. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 


President's  "At  Home.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  desired  to 
announce  that  on  December  8  he  would  be 
“At  Home”  in  the  Association  premises, 
and  he  hoped  that  all  those  present  that 
evening  and  all  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  could  possibly  manage  to  do  so 
would  be  present.  It  was  proposed  to  have 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  students 
during  the  summer,  and  he  hoped  that  all 
those  who  had  done  any  sketching  would  send 
in  one  or  two  of  their  sketches,  or  a  sketch¬ 
book.  Great  care  would  be  taken  with  the 
sketches.  He  was  anxious  that  those  who 
did  not  compete  for  the  Association  prizes, 
or  who  were  not  great  sketchers,  should 
send  in  their  work  and  let  it  be  seen  what 
they  could  do.  He  hoped  to  get  some 
sketches  by  older  men  as  well.  With  in¬ 
cidental  music  and  so  on  they  hoped  to  have 
a  pleasant  evening. 
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Old  Manor-houses. 

Mt.  J-  A.  Gotch  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  Old  Manor-houses,”  which  was  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  lantern  views  from 
photographs  taken,  with  two  exceptions,  by 
Mr.  Gotch  himself.  The  Chairman,  in  calling 
upon  the  lecturer,  said  it  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  say  what  an  authority  Mr. 
Gotch  was  on  everything  connected  with 
the  domestic  architecture  of  England.  The 
following  is  the  paper  : — 

“  The  title  of  this  paper  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally.  A  manor-house  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  dwelling-house  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  and  a  manor  was  a  tract  of  land 
granted  by  the  King  to  some  person  of  note 
in  return  for  certain  services,  and  over  which 
the  grantee  had  various  Tights  beyond  that  of 
possession.  The  legal  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  often  both  interesting  and  amusing,  but 
it  is  not  that  with  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  that  the 
manor,  from  the  standpoint  of  law,  should 
in  any  way  control  what  is  to  be  said.  But  a 
manor-house,  being,  the  principal  house  on 
the  manor  and  the  home  of  the  possessor,  was 
naturally  a  building  of  some  distinction, 
although  inferior  in  size  and  importance  to 
the  castles  of  the  great  barons.  Being  a 
building  of  some  distinction  it  possessed 
architectural  interest,  although  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  great  examples  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  houses,  therefore,  which  are 
now  to  be  considered  are  not  necessarily 
manoT-houses  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
rather  those  of  medium  size  and  importance, 
of  which  the  ordinary  manor-house  was  the 
type.  . 

There  were  many  houses  of  this  kind  in 
existence  even  in  the  days  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  picture  to  ourselves  as 
dominated  by  castles.  But  a  great  number 
of  them  have  disappeared,  having  been 
replaced  in  many  instances  by  more  modern 
dwellings.  The  mediaeval  house  was  perhaps 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  then 
again  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  If  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  permitted,  it  may 
once  more  have  been  transformed  in  the 
XVIIth  century,  and  yet  again  in  the 
XVIIIth;  nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  XIXth  century  may  have 
put  its  uncertain  stamp  upon  the  latest, 
successor  of  the  medieval  original.  It  is  an 
interesting  speculation  how  long  a  house 
which  is  continuously  inhabited  will  last 
without  reconstruction.  Given  plenty  of 
money  with  which  to  rebuild,  and  probably 
a  century  is  as  long  as  the  family  will  caTe 
to  put  up  with  the  old  fashions.  It  is  then 
thought  necessary  to  modernise  the  place, 
unless  considerations  .  of  sentiment  or 
economy  induce  the  builders  to  retain  some 
of  the  ancient  work. 

In  consequence  of  this  rebuilding,  early 
houses  are  not  very  numerous,  and  most  of 
those  which  have  survived  have  undergone  fre¬ 
quent  alterations ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  find 
examples  of  untouched  early  domestic  work. 
Nevertheless,  by  comparing  one  fragmentary 
specimen  with  another,  it  is  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  were  the  main  lines  upon  which 
they  were  built.  Many  of  them  were  not 
strongly  fortified,  even  in  the  turbulent 
times  of  the  Edwards.  They  were  arranged 
with  a  view  to  defence,  it  is  true,  with  thick 
walls  and  small  windows,  but  it  was  defence 
from  a  casual  attack  and  not  from  a  set 
siege.  They  were  generally  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  and  the  stronger  ones  were  furnished 
with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis;  but  many 
of  them  had  merely  an  ordinary  bridge  and 
a  strong  door.  The  larger  sort  were  built 
round  a  courtyard,  which  was  entered  either 
through  a  gateway  in  the  house  itself  or 
through  a  gatehouse  set  in  a  wall  of  en¬ 
closure.  These  early  dispositions,  which 
took  their  rise  from  the  necessities  for  de¬ 
fence,  were  retained  long  after  the  need  for 
such  precautions  had  disappeared ;  and,  with¬ 
out  any  conscious  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  builders,  they  added  piquancy  and 
interest  to  the  composition. 

Another  interesting  speculation  which  sug¬ 
gests  itself  is  how  far  were  these  old  manor- 
houses  the  outcome  of  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  design  ?  How  much  was  theTe  of 
intentional  composition  in  the  grouping,  of 
their  parts?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  “Not  very 
and  “Not  very  much.”  There  was. 
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vo^ue  at  each  period  and  a  particular  type  of 
plan.  Half  the  difficulty  of  the  present-day 
designer,  therefore,  was  removed  at  once, 
or  rather,  it  never  arose.  The  wants  to  be 
supplied  were  simple,  and  so  also  were  the 
meins  of  supplying'  them.  There  were  a 
few  well-recognised  apartments  which  had 
to  be  provided  in  every  house;  it  moTe 
accommodation  were  required  it  was  added 
in  the  simplest  way  and  without  much 
endeavour  to  harmonise  it  with  the  rest  ot 
the  building.  Hence,  the  planning  of  many 
old  houses  is  very  haphazard,  with  the  result 
that  their  appearance  is  picturesque;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  designer  aimed 
intentionally  at  a  picturesque  effect.  In  tact, 
half  the  delight  which  these  old  houses 
inspire  arises  from  their  unstudied  beauty; 
they  look  as  inevitable  as  a  natural  growth 
The  masons  had  their  traditional  methods  of 
solving  the  simple  problems  with  which  they 
had  to  deal ;  they  had  their  ways  of  making 
their  windows,  their  doorways,  their  chim¬ 
neys.  A  window  more  or  less  here  or  there 
offered  no  difficulty;  an  additional  irregu¬ 
larity  did  no  harm.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  smaller  and  less  pretentious 
houses.  In  those  of  more  importance  a 
greater  foresight  was  often  exercised,  and 
where  a  “surveyor,”  or,  as  we  should  now 
style  him,  an  “architect”  was  employed,  a 
good  deal  of  skill  was  displayed.  No  one 
can  examine  John  Thorpe’s  drawings,  for 
instance,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  very  ingenious  planner,  and 
always  bore  in  mind  the  outward  effect  which 
the  disposition  of  his  various  rooms  would 
produce.  ,  „  . 

But  now,  let  us  look  at  a  number  ot  views 
of  old  manoT-houses  of  various  dates  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  shall  see 
how  much  they  have  in  common,  and  yet 
how  widely  different  they  look,  owing  largely 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  were  built, 
which  were  naturally  influenced  in  great 
degree  by  local  conditions.  The  material 
which  of  all  others  has  played  the  most 
important  part  in  architecture  hitherto  is 
undoubtedly  stone.  Wherever  we  look  and 
upon  whatever  period  we  fix  our  eyes  we 
find  that  probably  90  per  cent,  of  archi¬ 
tectural  work  has  been  erected  in  stone,  and 
that  of  the  remainder  at  least  one-half  has 
its  ornament  executed  in  that  material,  even 
though  the  bulk  of  the  walls  may  be  built 
of  some  other,  such  as  brick.  Somewhat  the 
same  proportions  hold  good  in  respect  of 
these  old  manor-houses.  Most  of  them  are 
built  of  stone.  Where  stone  was  not  readily 
procured,  the  walling  was  perhaps  of  brick 
or  of  timber  and  plaster,  but  even  then  stone 
was  used  for  the  ornamental  portions.  Not 
so  much  in  half-timber  work,  because  the 
wood  was  easily  worked.  But,  in  regard  to 
brick,  and  its  ailly  terra-cotta, .  although 
they  furnish  some  fine  examples  in  certain 
districts,  yet  in  point  of  number  they  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
and  even  there  the  mouldings  of  the  windows 
and  doors  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be 
worked  in  plaster  or  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone. 

The  illustrations,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
all  from  photographs  which  I  have  taken 
myself.  This  necessarily  limits  their  range 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  perhaps  Helps  to 
increase  their  reality  and  ensure  their 
genuineness.  They  are  purposely  selected 
from  places  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
little  known,  and  which  therefore  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  new  to  many  of  those  present. 

Longthorpe  Tower. 

The  first  example  is  Longthorpe  Tower, 
situated  in  a  small  village  of  that  name  about 
two  miles  west  of  Peterborough,  the  village 
of  which  Thorpe  Hall  is  now  the  principal 
house,  a  fine  and  interesting,  specimen  of 
the  work  of  Inigo  Jones’s  son-in-law,  Webb. 
The  Tower  is  of  very  different  character 
from  the  Hall.  It  was  a  country-house  of 
the  abbots  of  Peterborough,  built  for  peaceful 
purposes,  but  made  of  sufficient  strength  to 
render  it  secure  against  casual  attack.  There 
is  not  much  left  of  the  original  building 
besides  the  tower  and  the  end  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  may  have  been  the  hall.  This  is 
of  Early  English  date,  and  may  be  put  at 
about  1250.  What  the  original  accommoda¬ 
tion  may  have  been  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
jecture;  but  it  probably  consisted  of  a  hall, 
t.TiA  tower,  in  which  the  abbot’s  private  rooms 


were  placed,  and  some  kitnim.,,,  1  ■  , 
disappeared,  onssil-.lv  K..  “ens  wluch  have 


disappeared,  possibly  ESS  ™ 
built  of  wood.  The  hnn<u>  Si?  ^ey  were' 
many  alterations.  At  tte  endVtt  ??>i 
which  was  presumably  the  hall  n?  ™b' 
XVth-century  window  of.S!  thet?  »  a 
and  a  XVlIth-century  window8™?  io-°a 
There  is  also  a  wing  of  the  latter  rlJ°'6  j1, 
further  addition  of  m„detn  Lea 
the  house  shows  signs,  like  nearlv  .11  ct> 
dwellings,  of  contiLus  oL“ 
trnuous  changes  to  meet  chan™,, 

The  rst  inMeTtk/  p"k KSs 

which  is  a  Midland  version  of  the  Liu’ 
peel-towers  It  consists  of  o^tft™ 

whereas  in  the  towers  of  the  iorth  of  S 
land  and  south  of  Scotland  there 
five  floors;  but,  then,  it  must  be  renenQ  ' 
that  northern  peel-towers  were  generally  ™ 
contained,  and  had  no  adjoininn  r 
The  ground  floor  here is  Jg  S 
extremely  small  wmdows,  only  4  in  J2. 
the  other  two  floors,  being  less  accessible  from 
outside,  have  wmdows  of  more  cheerful  she- 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  middle  story’  ' 
which  was  the  chief  apartment,  it  was  con 
sidered  necessary  to  enlarge  the  original  ‘ 
windows  in  the  XVIIth  century.  The  lights  : 
of  the  two  lower  stories  are  glazed  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  those  of  the  principal 1 
room  were  glazed  from  the  outset,  but  elassf 
was  far  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  bestowed 
upon  inferior  rooms  and  in  those  days  all 
but  the  most  important  windows  were  pro- 
vided  with  nothing  more  than  shutters  The 
windows  of  the  top  floor  at  Longthorpe  have 
clearly  never  been  glazed  from  the  outset 
to  this .  day ,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  fhat  the 
room  is  not  used  for  domestic  purposes,  i 
The  ground-floor  room  was  approached  from 
the  adjoining,  building,  and  so  also  was  the 


room  above  it ;  but  access  to  the  topmost 
room  was  gained  by  a  narrow  staircase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  from  t’ 


a  second  staircase  wound  round  a  newel  up  to 
the  battlements  of  the  roof.  m' 


floor  was  merely  a  cellar  or  store-place;  the 
first  floor,  which  alone  has  a  fireplace,  was 
the  solar,  or  lord’s  private  room;  while  the 
room  over  it  was  probably  devoted  to  his 
retainers  as  a  sort  of  watch-tower.  In  this 
room  there  is  a  latrine  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall. 

There  were  probably  some  outer  defences 
to  the  house,  but,  if  so,  they  have  entirely 
disappeared,  including  the  moat,  which  must 
almost  certainly  have  existed. 


Woodcroft  Caifle, 

The  next  house  in  point  of  date  is  Wood- 
croft  Castle,  not  far  from  Stamford.  This 
presents  features  which  are  absent  from  i 
Longthorpe,  but  lacks  others  which  exist 
there.  For  instance,  there  is  no  ancient 
staircase,  nor  any  sure  indications  of  where  • 
it  was.  The  whole  place  has  been  more  - 
drastically  remodelled  inside,  and  restoration  : 
(necessary  no  doubt)  has  played  havoc  with  : 
the  ancient  arrangements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moat  remains,  and  the  entrance  . 
gateway,  as  well  as  the  chapel  above  it. 
Although  called  a  “castle,"  the  house  was 
nothing  of  the  kind;  it  was  not  even  strongly  ( 
fortified,  since  there  are  no  indications  of 
either  a  drawbridge  or  portcullis.  It  de- 
pended  upon  its  gates  for  preventing  unwel¬ 
come  access,  and  upon  its  moat,  its.  thick 
walls,  and  narrow  windows  for  security  in 
other  Tespects.  It  seems  to  have  been  of 
much  greater  extent  originally,  and  to  have 
occupied  most  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
moat.  Of  the  remains  left,  not  many  rooms 
can  be  identified  with  certainty.  Ihere  is 
no  doubt,  of  course,  about  the  archway, 
which  was  the  entrance;  the  small  room  on 
its  right  was  probably  the  porter  s,  the  large 
one  on  the  left  was  perhaps  the  guard-room. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  where  the  ball 
and  kitchens  were.  It  is  equally  certain  t  a 
the  room  over  the  archway  was  the  chapel, 
since  the  piscina  still  remains;  and  there 
was  a  gallery  over  part  of  tie  chapel,  as 
indications  exist  of  the  gallery  front  a  d 
the  stairs  of  access.  .  , 

The  round  tower,  which  has  survived ,  w 
balanced  by  another  at  the  other  end  of  the 
front,  which  has  completely  disappeared,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  w  a 
tower  at  each  of  the  other  comets.  « 
whole  treatment  of  the  place  has  a  somewhat 
unfamiliar  air,  and  it  is  quite  poss  ne  that 
a  foreign  architect  (shall  we  call  him)  may 
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lave  been  sent  from  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough,  which  is  not  very  far  distant.  This 
place,  also,  has  work  of  different  periods. 
The  original  house  was  built  in  the  closing 
rears  of  the  XUIth  century ;  the  east  wing 
m  either  built  or  remodelled  in  the 
XVth  j  the  chapel  was  made  into  a  living- 
room  in  the  XVIIth;  and  in  the  XIXth 
many  evidences  of  its  previous  history 
sere  blotted  out.  Not  that  it  had  much 
bistory  attached  to  it.  Only  once  did  Wood- 
croft  emerge  from  the  obscurity  which 
envelopes  so  many  ancient  places,  and  that 
was  in  the  civil  wars,  when  one  Dr.  Michael 
Hudson  endeavoured  to  hold  it  against  a 
force  of  Parliamentary  troops.  In  spite  of  a 
it  resistance,  the  defenders  were  driven 
one  stronghold  to  another  until  at  last 
Hr.  Hudson  found  himself  fighting  on  the 
sammit  of  the  tower.  He  was  overpowered 
and  thrown  over  the  parapet,  but  he  clung 
laiaciously  to  the  gargoyle  which  may  yet  be 
sen  projecting  over  the  waters  of  the  moat. 
His  assailants  hacked  at  his  fingers,  and  he 
fell  into  the  moat  below,  whence  he  struggled 
m  the  land.  But  for  some  reason  he  was 
iighlv  obnoxious  to  his  enemies,  who  included 
any  men  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
ins  one  of  the  latter  who  struck  the  fatal 
m  when  the  indomitable  doctor  reached 
the  bank.  The  incident  has  been  utilised  by 
icott  in  “  Woodstock,”  in  which  the  character 
tf  the  intriguing  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Michael  Hudson. 

Kirby  Muxloe. 

Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  before 
ike  next  house  of  our  series  was  built.  It 
is  at  Kirby  Muxloe,  in  Leicestershire, 
ad  is  again  wrongly  called  a  castle 
Me  illustration).  Castle  is  was  not,  but 
t  fortified  dwelling-house,  rather  more 
awfully  fortified  than  the  former  examples. 
Hike  them,  it  was  not  in  continuous 
occupation  for  very  long  ;  there  is  no 
htory  attached  to  it,  nor  are  there  any 
■temporary  records  to  throw  light  upon  its 
<iigiu  or  decay,  but,  judging  by  the  excel- 
Mt  preservation  of  the  little  moulded  work 
#ra  has  survived,  it  could  not  have  been 
ttject  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life 
jj&  any  great  length  of  time.  Unlike  them, 
it  is  built  of  brick,  but  its  mouldings 
to  of  stone.  There  is  not  an  abundant 
ply,  of  stone  in  that  district,  and  what 
tore  is  is  hard  to  work ;  accordingly,  the 
*tail  is  large  in  scale.  The  actual  remains 
11  the  house  are  not  extensive,  but  the  out- 
ffle  of  the  walls  can  still  be  traced,  and  they 
pcate  that  it  must  have  been  of  consider  - 
We  size.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat 
p’h  washed  the  walls  on  every  side,  and 
*  main  disposition  was  almost  truly  sym- 
wimal,  This  fact  is  interesting  in  view  of 
to  dominating  part  which  symmetry  played 
Me  century  later  when  the  Italian  influence 
®  becoming  paramount  in  English  design. 

1™  gatehouse  is  the  most  important  feature 
'  ■ a,nd  this  consists  of  an  archway,  with  a 
■wrs  room  on  each  side,  the  whole  being 
•Counted  on  the  next  floor  by  a  large 
F"d-room.  There  was  a  drawbridge  and  a 
wcullis.  The  recess  into  which  the  former 
drawn  up  and  the  holes  for  the  chains 
cf,  raised  it  are  plainly  visible.  So  also 
tbe  grooves  for  the  portcullis  and  the 
Mila'  *  j  •  6  wa^  the  guard-room  which 
mea  it  when  elevated.  These  means  of 
ve  resistance  were  supplemented  by 
.»  ot  an  active  kind,  for  in  the  flanking 
1,  rs  are  circular  orifices,  through  which 
I  1 ,  es  °t  cannons  were  thrust,  a  method 
iamni!nC?  °/  which  there  are  not  many 
^  seen  of  this  date,  which  is 
1  nlo  .he  red  brickwork  is  ornamented 

J  with  a  diaper  of  blue;  a  fashion 
very  prevalent  during  the 
ntUTy- .  Among  the  patterns  which  a 
W  p  »crufcin.y  reveals  are  the  letters 
L,  1  ,and  a  heraldic  “  manch,”  the 
ilandL  cognisance  of  William  Lord 
BtC’t °>  }*  tradition  can  be  believed, 
U._  ,  ™USe  t°r  the  celebrated  Jane  Shore, 
f  the  dof  S°-’  an<d  an  that  case  the  strength 
3  lnr/bk"SlVe,  woTks  seems  to  indicate  that 
LiJ  t  1  having  got  the  lady  there, 

€Q  w  keep  her. 

q.  Stoke  Albany. 

1  the  °f^he  same  date,  but  rather  earlier, 
IIW.  xt1?®  manor-house  of  Stoke 
1  onlV  o"  Northamptonshire,  which,  again, 
small  half  of  the  original  house. 
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Its  principal  features  are  the  windows  Tiut- 
tress^  and  entrance  door  on  the  main  front. 
I  he  doorway  is  a  well-moulded,  pointed  open¬ 
ing,  surmounted  by  two  shields  of  arms, 
the  forerunners  of  the  heraldic  displays  with 
which  the  Elizabethan  designers  loved  to 
adorn  their  porches. 

To  the  Gothic  period  belongs  also  the 
quaint  fireplace  of  a  small  farm-house  in 
Somerset  called  Churchill  Park, '  where  the 
great  oak  beam  is  cut  to  form  a  flat-pointed 
arch,  and  is  panelled  with  a  quatrefoil  and 
cusps  (see  illustration). 

Influence  of  the  Italian  Manner. 

So  far,  the  houses  which  we  have  examined 
have  all  been  Gothic  in  their  treatment.  We 
now  come  to  the  period  when  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  manner  began  to  be  felt.  The 
change  was  gradual,  more  gradual  than  that 
from  any  one  of  the  preceding  styles  to 
the  next.  The  actual  causes  of  the  change 
of  style  in  medimval  times  have  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  explained.  How  was  it  that, 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  forms  given 
to  the  ornamental  parts  of  buildings  should 
have  altered  so  completely  as  to  constitute  a 
new  and  distinct  style,  and  that  the  change 
should  have  effected  work  over  the  whole 
country  at  the  same  time  ?  Where  was  the 
dictator  of  fashion  located  ?  And  how  came 
he,  in  those  days  of  difficult  communication, 
to  influence  simultaneously  districts  so  far 
apart  as  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Cheshire?  Whatever  he  was — 
Guild  or  Fraternity  or  Society  of  Freemasons 
— and  wherever  he  existed,  his  ways  were 
less  sudden  in  the  XVIth  century  than  they 
weTe  in  the  XUIth,  for,  when  the  foreign 
forms  had  found  a  lodgment  in  England, 
they  were  by  no  means  universally  adopted, 
and  the  old  traditional  methods  of  work  were 
retained  side  by  side  with  the  new  for  some 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  Italianizing  of 
English  work  was  a  slow  process.  It  began 
in  Henry  VII. ’s  tomb,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  King,  his  son,  and  it  was  more  or  less 
in  court  circles  that  the  new  mode  was 
practised.  One  or  two  houses  of  the  nobility 
built  between  the  years  1520  and  1530,  such 
as  Layer  Marney,  in  Essex,  and  Sutton  Place, 
in  SuTrey,  were  strongly  touched  with  the 
new  influence.  But  even,  here  the  ancient 
ideas  lingered,  and  Gothic  work  is  to  be 
found  side  by  side  with  a  rendering,  more 
or  less  faithful,  of  Italian  detail.  Sutton 
Place  is  a  case  in  point,  where  the  main 
lines  are  still  Gothic,  while  the  applied  orna¬ 
ment  is  of  the  Italian  type.  At  the  Vyne, 
in  Hampshire,  the  linen  panelling  which 
covers  the  walls  has  curious  new  touches 
about  it,  and  a  Gothic-headed  doorway  is 
surmounted  by  a  panel  of  thoroughly  Italian 
feeling.  The  same  infusion  of  foreign  ideas 
is  to  be  found  in  much,  though  not  all,  of 
the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth 
century.  At  Deene  Park,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  for  instance,  it  is  visible  only  in  the 
scrollwork  attached  to  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Henry  VII.  At  Clifton  Maubank,  in  Dorset, 
the  beautiful  front  had  much  of  the  new 
detail,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  largely 
English.  So  fine  a  piece  of  work  was  this 
front  that  it  was  removed  and  re-erected  at 
Montacute,  and  the  remnant  of  the  house  at 
Clifton  has  but  little  of  the  new  fashion 
about  it.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this 
house  without  noticing  the  bay  window  high 
up  in  the  gable — a  somewhat  unusual  posi¬ 
tion,  but  one  which  was  copied  at  Montacute, 
and  this  feature  serves  to  remind  us  what 
an  important  part  the  bay  window  played  in 
the  design  of  Elizabethan  houses  (see  illus¬ 
tration). 

The  worthy  masons  of  England  were  much 
exercised  by  the  new  fashion.  Brought  up 
in  Gothic  traditions,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  a  style  of  ornament  quite 
strange  to  them,  and  of  which  they  did  not 
grasp  the  underlying  principles.  Some  of 
them  were  clever,  some  were  merely  honest 
plodders,  and  the  result  of  their  endeavours 
sometimes  arouses  admiration,  sometimes 
amusement,  sometimes  pity,  and  sometimes, 
in  unsympathetic  breasts,  contempt  not 
wholly  free  from  rage.  At  Dingley,  in 
Northamptonshire,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
examples  of  the  good  Englishman  striving 
with  these  puzzling  foreign  fashions  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  His  arches  are  pointed,  but  they 
spring  from  Classic  columns,  his  gablets 
assume  strange  outlines,  and  his  Classic 
mouldings  are  diversified  with  curious  Gothic 


beads,  introduced  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  shocked  Palladio. 

The  Growth  of  the  Manor-house. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression  on 
style  to  the  consideration  of  the  growth  of 
our  manor-houses.  By  the  time  at  which  we 
™eTanow  arrived,  halfway  through  the 
AVlth  century,  the  fortification  of  houses 
had  gone  out  of  fashion;  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  get  rid  of  old  habits,  so  it  was 
ctitiicuit  to  dispense  with  old  features  and 
old  methods  of  planning.  The  courtyard 
idea  lingered  on  long  after  the  need  for  such 
a  disposition  had  ceased.  But,  no  doubt,  the 
desire  survived  for  keeping  control  over 
those  who  went  in  and  out,  and  therefore 
the  porter’s  lodge  was  still  retained ;  and  this 
was  flanked  in  some  cases  by  towers  which 
preserved  the  appearance  of  those  which  in 
former  days  defended  the  gateway  of  a 
medieval  castle,  although  they  no  longer 
fulfilled  the  same  functions.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  so  the  defensive  precautions  grew 
less,  and  houses  were  made  more  and  more 
cheerful.  Windows  were  made  larger,  and 
placed  without  hesitation  on  outside  walls. 
Prospect  was  taken  into  account,  although 
it  did  not  yet  determine  the  whole  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  house;  the  garden 
was  caTed  for,  and  laid  out  with  an  eye  to 
display ;  and  the  whole  place  was  arranged 
with  a  view  to  a  quiet,  peaceful  country  exist¬ 
ence.  The  development  of  this  side  of  life 
may  be  well  traced  in  such  a  house  as  Canons 
Ashby,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  well-to-do  squire 
was,  like  Dogberry,  to  have  everything  hand¬ 
some  about  him.  The  body  of  the  house  was 
spacious,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  custom 
now  well  established,  it  was  usually  planned 
in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The  walls  inside 
were  panelled,  the  ceilings  covered  with 
designs  of  greater  or  less  intricacy,  the 
chimney-pieces  were  made  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  the  staircases  wide  and  massive. 
Heraldry  was  called  upon  to  help  in  the 
decoration,  and  there  are  very  few  houses  at 
all  well  preserved  which  do  not  reveal  much 
of  their  history  through  the  help  of  this 
beautiful  and  fascinating  science,  or  art, 
should  it  be  called  ? 

The  same  general  treatment  was  adopted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  result 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  local 
materials  and  the  skill  of  the  craftsmen 
employed.  In  districts,  such  as  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  stone 
is  hard,  and  in  Cornwall  where  granite  was 
used,  the.  detail  is  plain.  In  the  Midlands  it 
is  often  rich  and  elaborate.  The  plaster-work 
is  sometimes  admirable  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  In  remote  places  it  is  often  puerile. 
Many  of  the  smaller  houses  depend  for  their 
effect  more  upon  their  simple  and  picturesque 
outline  than  upon  richness  of  ornament. 
Throughout  all  these  years  the  plan  of  the 
house  had  been  of  the  same  type,  namely,  a 
large  hall  as  the  chief  apartment,  supple¬ 
mented  by  rooms  for  the  family  at  one  end 
and  rooms  for  the  servants  at  the  other. 
An  adaptation  of  this  idea  on  a  small  scale 
may  be  seen  at  Cold  Ashton,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  which  also  retains  its  forecourt  and 
entrance  gateway.  The  formal  arrangement 
of  the  approach,  even  though  on  a  quite 
small  scale,  as  in  this  house  and  at  Eyam,  in 
Derbyshire,  lends  distinction  and  dignity  not 
to  be  obtained  by  a  haphazard  arrangement. 

Houghton  Conquest,  etc. 

With  the  advent  of  the  XVIIth  century 
the  Italian  influence  gained  more  ground,  and 
began  to.  affect  not  merely  the  detail,  but  the 
actual  disposition  of  houses;  and  yet,  side 
by  side  with  this  change,  there  lingered  on 
the  methods  of  fifty  years  before.  At 
Houghton  Conquest,  in  Bedfordshire  (see 
illustration),  is  a  house  built  for  the  accom¬ 
plished  Countess  of  Pembroke,  “  Sidney’s 
sister.  Pembroke’s  mother.”  You  remember 
Ben  Jonson’s  epitaph  : — 

Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother; 

Death!  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 

Learned  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

This  house,  built  before  1621,  the  year  of 
the  countess’s  death,  combines  mullioned 
windows,  with  a  very  pronounced  Italian 
treatment  of  the  loggia;  while  at  Ragdale, 
in  Leicestershire,  built  by  Sir  Henry 
D  2 
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Shirley  in  1629-1631,  is  a  hall  which 
retains  the  far  simpler  treatment  remini¬ 
scent  of  Elizabeth’s  days.  In  the  same 
county  is  Stapleford  Hall,  where  at  about 
the  sine  time  (1633),  William  Lord  Sherard 
had  rebuilt  a  wing  m  which  he  combined 
some  ancient  Gothic  niches  and  statues  with 
the  gables  and  dormers  which  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  own  period. 

The  Advance  of  Formalism.  # 

The  change  towards  stricter  Italian  detail 
produced  many  interesting  pieces  of  design, 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mason, 
although  compelled  to  adopt  the  prevailing 
fashion,  yet  rebelled  against  giving  up  ms 
ancient  freedom  in  favouT  of  strict  rules, 
with  a  result  both  quaint  and  interesting. 
Such  is  the  doorway  of  Cheney  Court;,  not  far 
from  Bath.  The  advance  of  formalism  and 
the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  house  may  also  be  seen  at 
Chelvey  Court,  in  Somerset,  where  there  is 
no  longer  a  central  hall,  but  merely  an  ante¬ 
room  leading  to  the  living-rooms  and  the 
staircase.  Here,  although  the  plan  has 
changed  from  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
type,  the  porch  and  many  of  the  windows  are 
still  of  that  style.  . 

Formalism  continued  to  increase  as  tne 
years  went  by,  especially  in  the  larger 
houses  but  in  those  of  the  manor-house  type 
it  was  restrained  chiefly  on  account  of 
expense;  and  the  simple  forms  of  the 
XVIUth-century  house  are  nearly  as  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  and  harmonise  as  well  with 
the  English  landscape  as  the  mullioned  houses 
of  a  hundred  years  earlier.  They  frequently 
exhibit  a  little  play  of  fancy  m  parts  of  the 
design,  although  in  the  nature  of  things  tne 
increased  deference  paid  to  set  rules  pre¬ 
cluded  those  unrestricted  flights  which  are 
so  charming  a  characteristic  of  earlier  and 
freer  days. 

Gardens. 


But  if  the  houses  offered  less  scope 
for  the  imagination,  the  garden  gave 
it  a  wide  range,  and  we  owe  to  the  XVllltn 
century  some  of  the  most  charming  designs 
for  the  surroundingr  of  the  house  which 
could  be  desired.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
for  pursuing  that  branch  of  design  at  any 
length,  but,  broadly  speaking,  all  the  most 
delightful  old  gardens,  with  their  straight 
walks,  their  clipped  hedges,  their  statues, 
lead  vases,  and  pleasant  summer-houses,  were 
laid  out  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
before  last.  Not  that  the  XVIIth  century 
neglected  this  part  of  the  process  of  making 
a  home — not  at  all.  The  Parliamentary  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  houses  belonging  to  Charles  1. 
give  dry,  formal  descriptions  which  the 
imagination  can  easily  expand  into  the  most 
glowing  pictures.  Sir  William  Temple  was 
a  great  gardener.  Numberless  examples 
might  be  mentioned  of  splendid  lay-outs 
Hampton  Court,  Boughton  House,  Badmin¬ 
ton,  Wrest;  but  these  are  much  vasteT  in 
scale  than  our  manor-houses,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed.  We  may  fairly 
say  that  the  high-water  mark  of  beautiful 
gardening  was  attained  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  XVIIIth  century.  We  have  already 
seen  one  example  at  Canons  Ashby,  and 
must  content  ourselves  on  this  occasion  with 
a  brief  glimpse  into  the  lovely  garden  at 
Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire. 

Such  is  the  all  too  brief  and  superficial 
account  of  the  old  manor-houses  of  our 
English  counties.  But  to  those  whose  work  lies 
in  'great  cities  it  may,  with  its  illustrations, 
have  brought  a  welcome  breath  of  country 
air ;  to  those  whose  feet  are  still  on  the 
threshold  of  our  noble  art  it  may  have  offered 
a  transient  view  of  the  by-paths  which  lie 
waiting  to  be  explored  in  the  vast  domain 
upon  which  they  are  entering— by-paths  the 
pursuit  of  which  will  at  once  enrich  their 


pursuit  OI  WlUCIl  win  au  uuw  - 

imagination  and  afford  a  welcome  relaxation 
from  their  sterner  duties.” 


Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  in  proposing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  his  old  friend,  Mt. 
Gotch,  said  that  papers  of  the  kind  were 
most  useful,  for  they  not  only  _  refreshed 
the  memory  of  many  a  pleasing  jaunt,  but 
they  also  pointed  a  moral  which  all  could 
take  to  heart.  Would  Mr.  Golch  tell  them 
what  is  the  heraldic  device  he  referred,  to 
as  a  “manch,”  and  what  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  cognisance?  It  had  alwavs  been  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  him  that  there 
was  no  handbook  which  gave  in  a  succinct 


form  all  these  cognisances— a  little  book  such 
as  one  could  carry  about.  The  only 
cognisance' he  knew  was  that  of  the  Hunger- 
fords  which  consists  of  a  wheatsheaf  be¬ 
tween  two  sickles.  It  was  astonishing  how 
many  of  the  old  houses  of  England  have 
the  cognisances  of  this  family  or  one  or  other 
of  the  great  families,  showing  how  wide 
these  family  interests  spread.  As  to  Bar¬ 
rington  Court,  which  was  still  in  the  market, 
it  was  a  pity  that  such  a  lovely  place  was 
not  to  be  preserved.  , 

Mr.  S.  Flint- Clarkson  briefly  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks.  . 

Mr.  Matt.  GaTbutt  said  that  in  ,  °1n6,  °* 
the  gatehouse  views  which  Mr.  Gotch  had 
shown  them  there  were  some  small  loop- 
holes,  and  these,  they  were  told  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  cannon.  Would  Mr 
Gotch  give  them  his  reasons  for  so  confidently 
asserting  that  those  holes  were  for  cannon, 
and  not  for  smaller  weapons?  They  were 
exceedingly  small  for  cannon.  .  . 

Mr.  John  Murray  said  that,  whilst  looking 
at  the  views  they  had  seen,  he  had  been 
particularly  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  most 
of  the  designs  and  the  amount  of  restraint 
which  they  exhibited.  These  were  points 
which  might  well  be  copied  by  modern 
architects,  and  he  suggested  to  students 
that  they  might  take  a  lesson  from  them. 
The  subiect  of  manor-houses  deserved  care¬ 
ful  study,  and  the  paper  would  assist  them 
in  their  work.  ,  .  . 

Mr  W  A  Forsyth  said  that  the  subject 
did  not  admit  of  much  discussion  Mr 
Gotch  had  made  it  his  own,  and  he  treated  it 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  contest  what 
he  said.  As  to  the  settings  of  the  houses, 
very  often  one  was  shown  these  build¬ 
ings  and  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  scenes 
in°  which  they  were  set,  and  it  had  been  a 
great  advantage  to  see  Mr.  Gotch  s  views. 
More  than  that,  they  had  been  able  to  study 
a  number  of  places  which  they  had  not  seen 
before,  but  which  now  they  were  anxious  to 
visit.  They  were  always  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Gotch  amongst  them.  Mr.  Gotch  never 
refused  to  read  a  paper  before  them  when 
asked  to  do  so.  n  , 

Mr.  II.  P.  G.  Maule  said  that  Mr.  Gotch 
had  not  said  much  as  to  the  development  of 
plan,  and  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to 
know  the  lecturer’s  views  as  to  whether  the 
plan  of  these  manor-houses  was  evolved  from 
the  smaller  houses  upwards  or  from  the 
larger  houses  downwards — whether  they  com¬ 
menced  with  the  hall  and  two  rooms  on 
either  side  and  gradually  extended  that,  or 
whether  the  large  castle  or  bigger  house  was 
cut  down.  He  thought  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  idea  wa,s  suggested  that  the  house  had 
grown  from  the  nucleus  of  a  hall_  and  a 
kitchen  and  perhaps  a  solar  on  one  side  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  bedrooms,  and  that 
that  had  gradually  increased  until  we  got  the 
courtyard  plan.  It  was  rather  interesting 
to  know  something  as  to  the  plan,  for  one 
constantly  found  in  quite  small  houses  in 
the  small  yeoman  houses  in  the  midst  of 
Kent,  for  instance— the  >  big  hall  and  two 
rooms,  and  very  little  evidence  of  more,  and 
he  thought  that  type  of  house  had  existed 
from  very  early  times  indeed. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  ot 
thanks,  said  that  they  had  had  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interestirig  paper,  and  they  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gotch  for  it.  and  also  for 
the  views  of  so  many  out-of-the-way  houses. 
He  could  not  agree  that  there  was  not  much 
scope  for  discussion,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  paper  was  full  of  points  for  discussion, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  touch  on 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them.  One  point 
raised  had  always  exercised  his  mind,  and 
that  was  how  far  the  beauty  of  these  old 
manor-houses  was  attributable  to  actual 
design  or  to  haphazard  methods  of  building  ? 
Mr.  Gotch  put  it  down  to  the  haphazard 
way  they  had  of  building— they  added  on 
to  their 'buildings  just  as  they  required  to 
make  additions,  and  what  was  added  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  a  picturesque  whole.  But 
there  was  another  point  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  one  which  had  governed,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  planning  of  perhaps  the  court¬ 
yard  arrangements  of  these  old  manor-houses. 
He  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  these  buildings  in  War¬ 
wickshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  he 
thought  the  plan  had  been  governed  by  the 
way  the  builders  had  been  forced  to  roof 
the  house.  They  commenced  with  one  small 


size  of  the  hall  &  • 

at  either  end.  It  was  lust  like  , 
dominoes.  If  rooms  were  required  E  j 
not  necessarily  extend  the  ends  ofthe  tuild 
ing,  but  a  turn  was  given,  and  so  gta2 
a  courtyard  was  formed,  and  so  in  tklfk 
picturesque  effect  was  secured.  In  5  9 
plans  and  views  they  had  seen  ever.  w  n 
had  a  single  span;  the  builders  coM 
only  single  span  roofs  in  those  days  and  H. 
fact  determined  the  plan  of  Jof  he  £ 

And  r  kn«  h»»  mis 

affected  them  and  how  it  ateeted  7 
The  old  builders-thev  we,, 
of  course-were  very  loath  to  let  go  the  old 
traditions  and  habits,  which  the,  kd  hZ 
practising  for  years,  and  take  up'  new  on“ 
Changes  were  always  found  in  the  entranS 
doorways,  m  chimney-pieces,  etc.,  and  *  “ 
generally  m  the  doorways  that  they  tried 
their  prentice  hands  They  kept  to  the  old 
traditional  lines  as  long  as  they  could.  Ir 
Mr.  Gotch  s  book  on  the  Beniance  then 
was  a  well-known  example-a  ckxmvav  a 
Aylesford  Hall,  where  was  to  be  s m  ft 
Gothic  head  and  the  classical  label,  and  ft 
whole  district  teemed  with  details  like  that  I] 
one  house  was  an  old  Georgian  or  Queen  Anal 
dooTway,  and  the  windows  at  the  sides  wen 
treated  as  mullions,  with  square  heads.  ) 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  put  and  carried 
heartily. 

Mr.  Gotch,  in  reply,  said  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  come  among  them  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  a  body  with  which  in  years  gone 
by  he  was  much  associated  and  in  which  he 
then  took  a  much  more  personal  interest  than 
was  possible  now  that  his  residence  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  London.  A  paper 
like  his  did  not  afford  much  opportunity 
for  discussion,  for  it  was  historical  rather 
than  controversial.  A  “manch”  was  an 
heraldic  term  for  a  long  sleeve,  of  the  XIVth 
century,  which  fell  from  the  arm.  Mr. 
Searles-Wood  was  right  in  saying  that  in 
many  old  manor-houses  one  met  over  and  over 
again  the  cognisances  of  seme  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  the  times.  He  understood 
that  Barrington  Court  was  in  the  market,  but 
he  believed  that  an  appeal  had  been  made 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Places  of  Natural  Beauty  for  funds  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  building.  As 
to  the  cannon  openings  at  Kirby  Muxloe, 
the  orifices  were  about  the  size  necessary  to 
accommodate  cannon  of  that  day,  and  they 
were  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor  inside 
— quite  a  convenient  height  for  cannon  and 
not  convenient  for  shot  guns.  The  openings 
were  not  intended  for  arrows,  the  openings 
for  these  being  in  the  form  of  long  slits.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  cannon  of  those  times  would  not 
shoot  more  than  200  yds.  As  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  of  the  house,  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Maule  in  thinking  that  these  houses 
began  from  a  small  type  and  worked  up¬ 
wards.  The  original  house  consisted  of  a  hall 
for  the  family  and  a  room  for  the  lord  ana 
the  kitchen  department  at  the  other  end,  which 
was  often  built  of  wood,  and  in  many  cases 


had  entirely  disappeared.  As  the  desire  for 
comfort  increased,  more  and  more  bedrooms 
and  other  rooms  were  built,  and  the  plan  then 
expanded  at  each  end-one  end  for  tne 
family  and  the  other  for  the  servants  and 
».  time  went  on,  that  developed  mto  tte 
courtyard  plan.  For  defensive  buddings  like 
Barnwell  Castle,  there  were  surrotmtag 
thick  walls,  fortified  by  towers  m  certain 
places,  particularly  at  the  ” 

very  interesting  buildings  they  were  m  man 
cases.  What  »  see  no.  of  buildings  d  the 
kind  was  only  the  def-ve  » 

agreed  with  what  the  Chairaian  had  sa 

mSVm1  mything!^ 

fo  mlna'soTIp*  I 

Bereure  “‘wST  goo 
according  to  their  lights,  an  ,  n 

happened,  the  carrying  out  ;QJ 

constructional  lines  oft®1  rf,i  ,,  and  i 
thing  good  and  pI^l  to  ^  ^S 
was  so  m  regard  to  many  oi 

h°The  meeting  then  ‘eiroinated. 

Tpaper^n"  "tutW  Architecture,”  * 
trnted  with  lantern  views. 
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HE  EOYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 
On  Tuesday  last  week  a  discussion  took 
piaee  before  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  at 
yle  Parke?  Museum,  Margaret- street,  W.,  on 
•ie  subject  of  “  Rural  Housing,”  Col.  J. 
Lane  Notter  presiding.  In  our  last  issue  we 
ire  a  report  of  t'he  remarks  made  by  Dr. 

,  F.  J.  Sykes. 

The  Cottage  Exhibition,  Letchworth. 

Mr,  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  who  followed, 
described  at  considerable  length  the  cottage 
ahibits  at  Letchworth,  in  the  course  of 
Ah  he  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  at 
ie  outset  to  set  up  some  standard  by  which 
(0  judge  the  character  of  the  various 
tihibits,  and  to  consider  what  were  the 
essentials  in  a  cottage  which,  costing  to 
IfflildlSOf.  or  thereabouts  (prime  cost),  should 
It  suitable  for  an  agricultural  labourer  pay¬ 
ing  a  rent  of  3s.  per  week.  In  the  first 
place,  for  the  purposes  of  economy  in  con¬ 
viction,  the  cottage  should  be  a  simple, 
Ktangular,  self-contained  building,  with  a 
ample  span  roof,  free  from  cross  gables, 
lonners,  and  other  breakings  up  of  the  roof- 
« (however  artistic  they  might  appear) ,  as 
nil  as  all  bay  windows  and  other  projec¬ 
tions.  This  was  laying  down  a  drastic’  law, 
ot  the  exigencies  of  cost  must  be  para- 
Eount.  The  eaves  of  the  roof  should  have  a 
injection  of  12  in.  or  more  to  protect  the 
nils  from  rain.  Some  of  the  competitors 
laced  the  upper  story  wholly  in  a  mansard 
lot,  which  was  a  somewhat  cheaper  arrange- 
lent  than  brick  walls,  but  there  would  be 
me  lack  of  warmth  in  the  bedrooms.  It 
ust  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  class  of 
nant  had  but  little  to  spend  on  fuel; 
before  the  windows  must  not  be  large, 
d  the  external  walls  must  be  of  a  material 
ib  of  a  thickness  capable  of  excluding  cold 
d  damp.  Some  of  the  cottages  in  the 
hibition  had  external  walls  of  4-in.  timber 
iming  covered  externally  with  plaster  or 
lather  boarding,  others  with  thin  plaster 
concrete  slabs  (say,  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick), 
ale  others  had  windows  out  of  all  pro- 
trtion  to  the  size  of  the  rooms.  To  keep 
ise  cottages  comfortably  warm  would 
ejnire  an  amount  of  fuel  quite  beyond  the 
""  of  the  labourer.  Yet;  this  matter 
not  be  ignored.  Warmth  was  of  vital 
>.  tence  in  a  cottage  home.  As  regards 
“  accommodation  to  be  provided,  there 
>n«  required  a  living-room,  scullery,  and 
N  bedrooms.  A  third  room,  or  parlour, 
Mmte  unnecessary.  It  added  to  the  cost 
the  building,  and  was  only  used  on  rare 
?slons-  If  a  parlour  was  provided,  the 
“g-room  was  reduced  in  size,  and,  after 
1  this  latter  was  the  room  in  which  the 
"v  passed  most  of  their  time.  This 
jig-room  should  be  the  largest  room  in  the 
age>  with  not  less  than  160  ft.  floor  area, 
should  have  a  small  range  (with  oven, 
no  boiler),  a  well-made  one,  but  one 
honucal  in  fuel.  In  the  winter  the  cook- 
would  be  done  in  this  room.  There 
be  a  dresser  or  cupboard  dresser. 
“Ough  ventilation  was  desirable  for  this 
r/,  possible.  The  floor  should  be  of 
rnes,  not  wood ;  the  latter  could  not  be 
J  clean  and  sweet.  If  the  floor  of  the 
Ojr?°m  was  of  wood,  the  floor-boards 
tll  ™  nailed  down  direct  to  the  concrete, 
Kc  should  have  a  layer  of  hard  core 
LT|  “•  In  one  cottage  there  was  a  cement 
ro  round  the  room  a  few  inches  wide, 

,  cmngement  which  prevented  the  damp 
F  reaching  the  floor-boards.  The  entrance 
w  Hiw  should  be  through  this  room ; 

,  through  a  lobby,  and  a  north 

Lj J  as^cfc  for  this  entrance  should  be 
Utils  k  ,  1;e  should  be  a  good-sized  stone 
L  ccshold  outside  the  entrance,  and  a 
ov®r-  It  was  important  that  this 
L om  should  be  a  comfortable  one  to 
,  that  it  should  be  free  from 
ttJL  T?.do,ors>  etc-  lu  some  of  the 
%  #  ,  d  the  living-room  had  as 

„  lour  doors,  without  a  single  corn¬ 
er  ,.,.COr!?er-  The  scullery  should  have  a 
fere  rL°f, nofc  less  than  80  ft.  It  should 
KeL  ^nge  for  cooking  in  summer, 
fcam  ,  ,  h®  provided  for  removing  the 
'bath  fhe  copper.  If  there  was 

»ald  w  ..u ld, 1)6  in  the  scullery,  and  it 
Bpper,  meK  lts  hot-water  supply  from  the 
ad  no  v,„a  ^ttage  taking  the  first  prize 
tit  lfc  was  more  than  likely 

Kitiwio«S?"*®er  would  prefer  a  more 
rangement.  In  some  of  the  cottages 


there  were  provided  a  combined  model 
cottage  range,  copper,  bath,  and  hot-water 
supply,  which  would  cost  at  least  15?.,  or 
one-tenth  the  whole  cost  of  the  cottage.  It 
was  advisable  that  there  should  be  the 
means  of  getting  from '  the  scullery  to  the 
bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor  without  passing 
through  the  living-room.  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  stairs  should  lead  direct  from  the 
scullery  or  from  the  living-room,  as  this 
allowed  the  steam  and  vitiated  air  from  the 
ground  floor  to  ascend  into  the  bedrooms. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an 
outside  wash-house,  so  that  the  washing 
could  be  done  without  the  steam  entering 
the  cottage.  The  cottages  built  by  Lord 
Carrington  on  his  estate  had  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  All  this,  however,  tended  to  increase 
the  cost.  Every  cottage  required  a  back 
door,  and  this  should  be  in  the  scullery. 
The  door  should  lea,d  to  a  roofed  lobby  open 
at  one  end  or  side,  so  that  from  this  lobby 
access  could  be  had  to  the  coal  store  and 
water-closet.  This  gave  sufficient  air  separa¬ 
tion  to  the  latter,  while  it  could  be 
approached  under  cover,  which  was  desirable 
in  bad  weather.  It  was  important  that  the 
water-closet  should  not  lead  direct  from  the 
interior  of  the  cottags.  It  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  that  where  there  was  an 
earth-closet  the  access  should  be  wholly 
external  and  not  from  a  lobby,  or  even  that 
it  should  be  an  outbuilding.  Wherever  the 
access  to  the  closet,  coals,  or  wash-house  was 
wholly  external,  there  should  be  a  paved 
way  leading  to  same,  of  tiles  or  other 
suitable  material.  A  coal  store  and  a 
properly  lighted  and  ventilated  larder  were 
required  (both  of  only  very  moderate  size). 
The  larder  should  lead  from  the  scullery. 
Where  the  coal  store  also  leads  direct  from 
the  scullery,  there  should  be  some  external 
means  of  getting  the  coal  into  the  store  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  scullery.  The  stairs 
should  not  be  steep,  with  not  more  than  one 
set  of  winders,  and  should  have  a  hand-rail, 
also  a  window  (to  open).  It  was  preferable 
to  have  all  the  bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  more  economical  in 
construction,  as  all  these  rooms  could  be 
partly  in  the  roof.  It  was  ajso  more  con¬ 
venient  for  family  purposes,  as  if  one  bed¬ 
room  was  placed  on  the  ground  floor  the 
children  sleeping  there  would  not  be  under 
parental  control.  It  was  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  there  were  several  very  good 
cottages  in  the  exhibition  which  had  a 
ground  floor  bedroom.  When  these  bed¬ 
rooms  were  much  in  the  roof  the  windows 
should  be  in  the  side  gables,  so  as  to  avoid 
dormers.  It  was  advisable  that  the  parents’ 
bedroom  should  communicate  directly  with 
one  of  the  other  bedrooms,  to  allow  of  the 
supervision  of  the  very  young  children.  The 
position  of  the  bedstead  had  apparently  not 
been  considered  by  many  of  the  competitors. 
The  ground  floor  should  not  be  less  than 
7  ft.  9  in.  to  8  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  in 
increasing  the  height  by  exposing  the  joists 
over.  A  flat  ceiling  was  certainly  more 
sanitary.  For  the  bedrooms,  when  partly  in 
the  roof,  the  mean  height  should  not  be  less 
than  7  ft.  9  in.,  with  vertical  wall  not  less 
than  5  ft.  in  height.  Reference  had  already 
been  made  to  the  size  of  the  windows.  It 
was  advisable  that  they  should  be  near  to  the 
ceiling  in  all  rooms,  and  if  a  part  of  the 
upper  portion  could  be  made  hopper  fashion, 
so  as  to  be  kept  open  at  night,  so  much  the 
better.  A  large  amount  of  cupboard  space 
was  not  desirable.  A  food  larder  and  cup¬ 
board  dresser  should  be  sufficient.  Other 
cupboards  only  mean  dark  places  difficult  to 
keep  clean.  It  was  preferable  to  put  in  bed¬ 
rooms  and  elsewhere  a  good  deal  shelf,  with 
a  deal  rail  under  having  a  few  good  cloak 
hooks.  Unventilated  and  dark  spaces  under 
the  stairs  were  most  undesirable  as  cup¬ 
boards.  The  internal  finishings  must  neces- 
sarily  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  All 
walls  should  be  plastered  internally,  except 
the  coal  store  and  possibly  the  larder,  and 
all  salient  and  internal  angles  in  same  should 
be  slightly  rounded.  Wall  papering  was  un¬ 
desirable  in  any  case,  distemper  being  pre¬ 
ferable.  Skirting  boards  were  undesirable, 
as  the  space  behind  them  harboured  vermin. 
A  cement  skirting  was  preferable.  There 
should  be  no  wood  floors  to  the  ground  floor 
story,  unless  there  was  a  bedroom.  Well- 
made  ledged  doors  hung  with  strong  purpose- 
made  strap  hinges  (not  ordinary  cross 
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garnets)  were  sufficient,  except  perhaps  for 
the  front  entrance-doors.  A  plain  rounded 
architrave  would  be  sufficient.  The  internal 
reveals  of  the  windows  should  be  in  plaster 
and  rounded  with  a  deal  head  and  window- 
board.  The  utilisation  of  the  rain  water  was 
very  important.  This  was  usually  collected 
in  water-butts,  which  eventually  became  very 
foul.  In  one  of  the  exhibited  cottages  the 
rain  water  had  been  collected  into  an 
external  iron  tank  placed  about  the  level  of 
the  first  floor,  and  was  then  “  laid  on  ”  to 
the  sink,  copper,  and  bath.  In  external 
appearance  there  should  be  the  true 
“cottage”  character.  This  need  not  be 
costly;  simplicity  itself  would  do  a  great 
deal.  One  competitor  stated  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  “We  have  found  that  a  few  years’ 
growth  of  shrubs  and  creepers  quite  eclipses 
men’s  efforts  at  decorating  exteriors.”  The 
last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  essential 
was  that  the  cottage  should  be  substantial 
and  permanent  in  character,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that’  private  individuals  erect¬ 
ing  them  could  borrow  money  upon  them  on 
mortgage. 

As  to  the  question  of  one-story  and  two- 
story  cottages,  there  was,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  a  one- 
story  cottage  the  cost  of  the  stairs  was 
saved,  and  the  foundations  could  be  slighter. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  two-storied  cottages 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  warmer  by  reason  of  having  rooms 
over  them,  and  the  bedrooms  are  not  open 
to  the  objection  of  being  close  down  to  the 
ground.  One  great  objection  to  a  one-story 
cottage  was  that  it  occupied  considerably 
more  land,  and  required,  therefore,  more  . 
frontage.  It  would  seem  preferable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  build  these  cottages  of  two  stories, 
and  also  to  build  them  in  pairs.  This 
arrangement,  which  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  good  plan,  saved  one  main  wall  in 
two  cottages,  and  also  gave  each  cottage  three 
external  walls  instead  of  four,  thus  saving 
fuel  in  wanning  the  rooms.  The  width  of 
the  garden  was  not  limited  to  the  frontage 
of  the  cottage,  and  could  be  as  much  more 
as  might  be  desirable.  When  the  amount 
available  was  very  limited,  the  cottage  in 
pairs  was  almost  a  necessity.  Of  the  cottages 
exhibited  in  Classes  1  and  2,  only  a  few  came 
within  even  a  “measurable  distance”  of  being 
erected  for  ’a  prime  cost  of  150?.  Of  a  large 
number  it  must  be  said  that  they  could  not 
be  built  for  250?.  Some  of  the  competitors, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  been  perfectly  reck¬ 
less  as  regards  cost,  aiming  only  at  produc¬ 
ing  artistic  buildings  or  cottages  of  such  a 
size  and  of  such  internal  and  external  finish¬ 
ings  as  would  render  them  only  suitable  for 
week-end  middle-class  bungalows,  or,  at  the 
least,  for  artisans’  dwellings  with  a  rental 
of  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week.  A  great  deal  of 
the  exhibition  was  thus  very  misleading  in 
this  respect,  and  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  false  impression  on  the  public  mind,  which 
might  do  harm  rather  than  good  to  the  cause 
in  the  interest  of  which  the  exhibition  was 
projected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of 
the  cottages  were  already  let  at  rents  con¬ 
siderably  exceeding  3s.  per  week. 

The  building  which  had  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  Class  1  was  a  simple  rectangular 
self-contained  building  of  the  pure  cottage 
type,  of  a  distinctly  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  character,  and  undoubtedly  deserved 
the  award  which  it  had  obtained.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Percy  Houfton,  of  Chesterfield. 
“The  cottage  comprises  living-room,  scullery 
(no  parlour),  and  three  bedrooms.  The 
front  entrance  is  through  a  lobby  which 
leads  to  the  living-room.  From  the  living- 
room  we  reach  a  central  (well-lighted)  lobby 
which  gives  access  to  the  scullery  and  to  the 
stairs.  The  living-room  is  18  ft.  by  12  ft. 
(extreme  dimensions),  the  actual  floor  area 
being  194  ft.,  and  has  a  good  window  at 
each  end,  thus  providing  cross  ventilation. 
This  room  is  so  planned  that  it  will  be 
bright  and  comfortable,  and  free  from 
draughts  from  doors  (there  are  only  two 
doors  in  the  room).  There  is  a  good  range 
(rather  too  large),  and  an  excellent  cup¬ 
board  dresser.  The  fireplace  has  a  semi¬ 
circular  arch  in  salt-glazed  bricks,  and  looks 
very  well.  The  floor  is  of  tile  quarries. 
The  scullery  (12  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.)  has 
a  copper,  sink,  and  ‘working  bench  under 
the  window.  There  is  no  provision  for 
getting  rid  of  the  steam  from  the  copper. 
One  thing  is  wanting  in  the  scullery,  and 
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that  is  a  small  rang©  for  use  during  the 
summer;  there  is  ample  room  for  this.  There 
is  no  bath.  There  is  room  in  the  scullery  for 
this.  The  back  door  leads  from  the  scullery 
to  a  roofed  lobby  with  open  end,  giving 
access  to  the  water-closet  and  the  coal  store. 
The  door  of  the  water-closet  might  with 
advantage  have  been  placed  nearer  to  the 
open  end  of  the  lobby.  A  well-lighted  larder 
leads  from  the  scullery.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  floor,  except  the  living-room,  is  paved 
with  granolithic  cement.  The  stairs  are 
good  and  well  lighted.  The  window 
originally  did  not  open,  but,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  criticism,  this  has  been  recti¬ 
fied,  although  the  opening  is  a  very  small 
one.  The  arrangements  on  the  ground  floor 
are  such  that  access  to  and  from  the  scullery 
and  the  bedrooms  can  be  obtained  without 
passing  through  the  living-room.  The  first 
floor  is  very  well  planned,  there  being  no 
wasted  space.  The  bedrooms  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  8  in.  (extreme  dimen¬ 
sions),  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  8  ft.  9  in.  by 
8ft.  9  in.  Two  of  these  have  a  fireplace.  All 
are  good  and  well  lighted.  The  total  cubic 
space  of  these  bedrooms  is  2,700  ft.  The 
ground  floor  is  7  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  the 
upper  floor  8  ft.  to  the  ceiling,  and  6  ft.  3  in. 
to  the  wall  plate.  The  internal  finishings  are 
simple  and  suitable.  All  the  walls  are 
plastered  internally,  except  the  coal-cellar, 
and  the  salient  angles  are  rounded.  The 
internal  doors  are  f-in.  ledged,  well  made, 
and  hung  with  very  good  wrought-iron  strap 
hinges,  with  latches  and  pins.  The  windows, 
which  are  not  too  large,  have  casement  sashes 
with  good  fastenings.  All  the  rooms  have 
deal  skirtings  and  picture  rails.  There  are 
deal  rails  and  cloak  pegs  in  the  scullery  and 
inner  lobby.  There  are  ventilators  in  all  the 
chimney  breasts.  The  rooms  are  finished  in 
‘  Duresco  ’  distemper.  The  interior  is  cheerful 
and  pleasing  throughout,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  dark  corner  anywhere.  The 
external  walls  are  of  9-in.  brickwork  covered 
with  rough-cast,  limewhited.  The  founda¬ 
tions  are  of  brickwork  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  There  is  a  layer  of  concrete  6  in. 
thick  under  the  whole  internal  area  of  the 
building.  The  roof  is  a  simple  span  roof 
without  dormers  and  with  good  projecting 
eaves,  and  is  covered  with  local  plain  tiles. 
The  aspect  of  the  front  door  is  north-west. 
A  pent  roof  over  this  door  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement.  Externally  the  building  looks 
like  a  cottage.  There  is  one  defect  in  the 
plan,  which  is  apparently  unavoidable  in  a 
building  designed  on  these  lines,  and  it  is 
that  fireplaces  cannot  be  grouped  together 
inside  the  building,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  external  walls,  thus  involving  wasteful 
loss  of  heat.  The  area  of  the  cottage  is 
478  ft.,  and  the  cubical  contents  10,272  ft. 
The  cost  per  cubic  foot  is  3£d.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  cottage,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  and  cheap  one,  could  be 
erected  in  any  district  without  infringing  the 
by-laws,  except  as  regards  the  height  of  the 
rooms,  and  a  few  minor  details.  As  regards 
cost,  the  judges  state  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  this  cottage  has  been  erected  for  the 
stipulated  sum,  and  this,  therefore,  cannot 
be  questioned.  But  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  in  some  other  district,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  the  cost  would  be  somewhat 
higher.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  put  down 
as  the  best  and  one  of  the  cheapest  cottages 
in  the  exhibition.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  cottage  should  not  be  erected 
in  pairs,  with  a  reduction  of  about  12 1.  for 
each  pail’.” 

Mr.  Aldwinckle  then  described  other  prize 
designs,  as  well  as  others  of  a  good  and  suit¬ 
able  type,  after  which  he  referred  to  Lord 
Carrington’s  cottages,  which  had  been  erected 
at  an  average  of  156£.  13s.  each. 

“  They  are  two-storied  cottages  built  in 
pairs,  and  comprise  living-room,  kitchen, 
wash-house,  and  three  bedrooms.  The  living- 
room,  12  ft.  by  8  ft.,  is  entered  from  a  lobby, 
which  also  leads  to  the  stairs.  There  are  a 
mantel  register  and  a  cupboard.  The  kitchen, 
12  ft.  by  11  ft.,  has  a  self-setting  range  and 
a  cupboard,  but  no  sink.  The  pantry  leads 
from  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  bath.  The 
wash-houses  are  ingeniously  arranged  one 
behind  the  other  at  the  rear,  as  also  the  fuel 
store  and  earth-closet,  the  last-named  be^ng 
to  the  rear  of  all,  and  some  distance  from  the' 
back  door.  There  are  a  copper  and  a  sink 
in  the  wash-house.  Access  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  bedrooms  can  only  be  had  by  going 


through  the  living-room.  There  is  one  large 
bedroom  and  two  small  ones,  the  latter  with¬ 
out  fireplaces.  The  windows  to  the  small 
bedrooms  are  rather  small.  The  ground-floor 
rooms  are  8  ft.  high,  and  the  bedrooms  9  ft. 
to  the  ceiling,  and  6ft,3m.  to  sprmgmg  of 
roof.  The  external  walls  are  of  9-in.  brick¬ 
work,  and  the  roofs  are  slated.  The  roof  1S 
a  single  span  one  without  dormers.  I  he 
floors  of  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  pantry  are 
paved  with  6-in.  square  red  tiles  on  S-m. 
concrete;  the  fuel  store. and  earth-closet  with 
white  bricks  on  edge  in  sand.  The  living- 
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room  has  a  deal  floor  on  4-in.  by  2£-m.  joists 
or  4-in.  by  4-in.  oak  sleepers.  There  does 
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not  appear  to  be  a  layer  of  concrete  under 
this,  and  in  this  respect  the  requirements  of 
even  the  Model  Rural  By-laws  would  not  be 
satisfied.  The  interior  finishings  are  all  good 
and  suitable.  The  staircase  has  a  handrail 
and  is  properly  lighted.  The  fireplaces  and 
chimneys  are  grouped  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  pair  of  cottages.  There  is  a  pent  root 
over  the  entrance  door.  These  cottages  may 
be  described  as  exceedingly  good  and  cheap. 
The  area  of  the  pair  is  1,060  ft.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  these  cottages,  forty-three  in  all,  has 
been  spread  over  twenty-four  years,  the  last 
pair  having  been  built  in  1897.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  latter  cottages  were 
cheaper  than  the  earlier  ones,  the  last  pair 
costing  only  288Z.  This  includes  contractors 
profit,  which  the  Letchworth  cottages  do  not. 
As  the  cubical  contents  are  18,560  ft.,  this 
works  out  at  3'13d.  per  ft  cube. 

As  to  the  exhibits  in  Classes  1  and  2  at 
Letchworth,  no  striking  novelty  in  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  produced.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  cottages,  which  had  their  ex¬ 
ternal  walls  of  concrete  of  thicknesses  vary¬ 
ing  from  7  in.  to  10  in.,  there  were  practically 
no  suggestions  of  any  real  value  as  regards 
new  materials  or  construction  for  external 
walls,  and  thus  we  had  only  a  choice  between 
brickwork  and  concrete.  External  walls  of 
open  timber  framing,  or  of  thin  plaster  or 
concrete  slabs,  were  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  this  climate.  It  was  plausibly  said 
that  many  of  the  old  cottages  were  of  wood 
and  were"  very  comfortable.  No  doubt  they 
were.  The  windows  were  very  small,  seldom 
open,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  ventila¬ 
tion.  Nowadays  circumstances  were  very- 
different.  The  windows  were  larger,  venti¬ 
lation  had  to  be  considered,  and  a  cottage 
with  thin  external  walls  of  whatever  material 
could  not  be  kept  comfortable  (i.e.,  warm) 
in  winter  without  a  great  expenditure  of  fuel. 
As  to  durability,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
walls  of  timber  framing  or  very  thin  slabs 
of  plaster  on  concrete  could  not  be  considered 
permanent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
nor  the  class  of  construction  upon  which 
money  could  be  borrowed.  Again,  the  cost 
of  repair  must  be  considered.  Cottages  built 
of  slight  and  perishable  materials  would  cost 
a  serious  amount  per  annum  for  their  upkeep. 
As  to  fire,  some  of  the  timber  cottages  in 
the  exhibition  were  mere  tinder  boxes.  We 
thus  get  back  to  either  the  brick  or  concrete 
wall.  In  those  districts  where  good  ballast 
could  be  obtained  on  the  site,  it  was  possible 
that  a  9-in.  concrete  wall  would  be  slightly 
cheaper  than  a  9-in.  brick  wall,  but  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  small  economy 
would  outweigh  the  undeniable  advantages  of 
brickwork.  We  apparently  came,  then,  to 
the  conclusion  that,  all  things  considered,  a 
brick  wall  was  most  suitable  for  these  cot¬ 
tages.  The  thickness  must  not  be  less  than 
9  in.,  and  an  11-in.  hollow  brick  wall  was 
preferable  (No.  69,  which  had  taken  the 
prize  for  the  cheapest  cottage,  had  this).  In 
any  case,  the  brickwork  should  be  covered 
with  rough-cast,  as  an  additional  protection 
against  the  weather.  This  external  covering 
was  even  more  necessary  for  a  concrete  wall. 
The  all-important  question,  however,  and  the 
one  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  exhibition 
to  solve,  was  that  of  cost.  Can  a  cottage  of 
the  type  of  No.  14  (prize-winner)  be  built  for 
a  prime  cost  of  150Z.  ?  Here,  again,  the 
question  of  locality  came  in.  At  Letchworth 
building  materials  appear  to  be  very  cheap, 
especially  bricks,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  the  fact  that,  the  judges  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  satisfied  that  this 
cottage  had  actually  been  erected  for  the 
stipulated  amount,  which,  in  this  case,  worked 
out  at  3^d.  per  foot  cube,  the  cubical  contents 
being  10,272.  This  was  a  low  price  even 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  it  was 


so  that  there  was  some Teas™ 
that  it  was  possible  to  erect  a  cottaw  KV“ 
all  events,  a  pair  of  cottoL  »  ge’ 
near  the  stipulated  amount  ’  °r  some®< 
The  cottages  at  Letchworth  had  he™  J 
under  the  rural  by-laws  ol  HaTfi 
were  practically  the  model  rural  by-law,  „ 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Uide7tL, 
there  are  no  stipulations  as  to  the  niatS 
or  thickness  of  external  wall,  (excert, 
regards  basements);  consequently'  Jnl 
timber  and  framing,  thin  concrete  or 
slabs,  plastering  on  expanded  metal,  and  h 
f ant,  any  material,  however  thin  or  000^  0 
unsuitable,  could  be  used  in  building  the* 
cottages.  There  are,  however,  in  these  bv 
laws  important  regulations  as  to  concret 
over  damp  areas,  damp  courses  to  wall* 
copings  to  parapets,  open  spaces  at  rear  o 
the  buildings,  the  provision  of  suitabl 
windows,  ventilation  under  boarded  floor* 
ventilation  of  rooms,  drainage,  water  an 
earth  closets,  ash-pit  cesspools,  and  the  sul 
mission  of  plans  to  the  local  authority.  T1 
result  of  this  freedom  in  relation  to  ws 
construction  had  been  that  a  large  numb 
of  cottages  had  been  erected  under  the 
by-laws  with  external  walls  which  wl 
neither  durable,  permanent,  damp-proof,  t 
in  any  satisfactory  degree  capable  of  es 
eluding  the  cold;  to  say  nothing  of  the highl 
inflammable  nature  of  some  of  the  erections' 
Strangest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  thi 
cottage  which  had  obtained  the  first  priz 
was  a  brick-built  structure  of  a  distinctly 
good  and  permanent  character,  which  could 
except  as  regards,  perhaps,  the  height  o 
the  rooms  and  a  few  minor  details,  hav< 
been  built  under  most  of  the  so-called  pro 
hibitive  by-laws  of  other  urban  distric 
councils..  This  was  a  most  interesting  anc 
instructive  obiect-lesson,  showing  that  thesi 
much-abused  by-laws  were  not  necessarily  ai 
obstacle  to  cheap  (and  good)  cottage  buildi 
ing.  What  was  really  required  was  a  mow 
reasonable  and  intelligent  administration  o: 
these  by-laws,  conceived  in  a  sincere  desire 
to  assist  rather  than  obstruct  those  who  \\m 
honestly  striving  to  do  good  work. 

Mr.  Alderaian  Thompson  (Richmond]; 
said  the  question  which  had  been  asked; 
“Was  it  possible  to  build  a  cottage  foi 
I50Z.  for  an  agricultural  labourer,”  hac 
again  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  bj 
the  exhibition  at  Letchworth  and  the  cottage 
building  of  Lord  Carrington.  He  wished  tc 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  cottages  al 
Letchworth  were  not  confined  to  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers’  cottages,  and,  indeed,  if  they 
took  the  total  number  of  labourers  whe 
were  badly  housed,  the  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  in  a  small  minority.  The  things 
aimed  at  by  the  exhibition  was  to  build 
cheaply,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  model  cottages.  Theie  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  great  majority  of  cottages 
Had  been  built  imdei  the  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  which  existed  at  Letchworth  lor  less 
than  1501.  Some  of  tbs  buildings  wer! 
merely  put  up  to  advertise  certain  matoiak,' 
and  probably  cost  more  tta  the  1501.  at 
agreed  that,  so  far  aa  letchworth  was  com 
corned,  that  brick  came  out  on  “P-  « 
was  a  fortunate  thing  that  bricks  only  cost 

24s.  a  thousand  delivered  0.  the  spo  wUe 
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which  tended  to  reduce  the  o  t  n  « 
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required  with  concrete.  He  worn 
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know  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  having 
a  room  higher  than  a  man  could  reach,  fox 
his  own  view  was  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
advantage  to  give  the  extra  brickwork  in  a 
larger  area.  Another  important  thing  was 
that  they  had  asked  the  originator  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  get  the  contract  bills  of  quantity 
for  the  cottages  so  that  they  could  know 
what  was  the  minimum  amount  of  materials 
required  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  cubic 
space,  and  so  give  them  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  cheapest  material. 

Miss  Cochrane,  speaking  for  the  wives  of 
agricultural  labourers,  many  of  whose  homes 
she  had  visited,  said  the  first  thing  nearly 
all  the  women  asked  for  was  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  Then  they  wanted  a  fire  in  one 
bedroom  only,  a  large  kitchen,  living-room 
with  good  grate  for  cooking,  and  a  good 
sized  larder  They  did  not  ask  for  a  scul¬ 
lery,  but  asked  that  the  second  room  down¬ 
stairs  should  be  a  parlour.  They  also  wanted 
a  handrail  to  the  stairs,  and  only  one  lar°-e 
window  in  each  room.  They  all  asked  for 
sash  windows,  and  wanted  a  porch.  Their 
longing  seemed  to  be  to  have  the  parlour  on 
one  side,  the  kitchen  on  the  other,  and  the 
5T  stra,eh‘  »P-  II  they  had  a  quarter 
of  «n  acre  ot  _  garden  there  would  be  no 
« for  expensive  systems  of  drainage  which 
hijs  got  out  of  order.  Most  of  the  women 
" “if™  dld  w>t  want  baths. 

E  'gwlta'fe  said  that  to  the  outside 
El  t  ,  yhlb;flon  at  Letchworth  was 
■ewhat  misleading.  The  cottages  were 
S*“d  ‘°  be,  built  for  16f»-  many 
tebbto  ff luded  wbich  would  add  con 
Z'7 l.*0  the  expense.  A  friend  wrote  t, 
ii  bmIders  askmS  what  they  wouh 

Jcate  the  cottages  in  his  district  for,  an, 
.°"8  ™  prepared  to  build  for  th, 
SirS'?  Int°nS  C?e  881  17s-  H-  wa, 
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45  iiopowililo  ?Ua“fcl5ies*  he  aSreed  that  : 
ie.Y bad  thp  «,  to,.J.udge  two  plans  unles 
tnP  quantities  of  brickwork  in  eac 

^tiiral  not!!’  speakinK  also  from  the  arch: 
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bath  off  and  making  a  separate  room.  Stair¬ 
cases  ought  to  go  straight  from  the  lobby, 
and  access  to  them  ought  not  to  be  obtained 
through  the  living-rooms.  He  noticed  that 
many  of  the  plans  showed  a  mass  of  angles, 
which  always  added  to  the  cost.  Every 
bedroom  should  be  sufficiently  large  so  that 
the  bed  was  not  put  against  the  wall.  Be¬ 
sides  the  economy  of  having  flues  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  it  warmed  the  house 
all  over.  Concrete  walls  were  very  good, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  not  have  a  lot 
of  cement  work  outside.  He  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  build  a  good  substantial 
cottage  for  150Z.  if  they  were  to  include 
builders’  profits,  architects’  charges,  and 
water  and  drainage,  which,  he  believed,  were 
things  not  included  in  the  Letchworth  cot¬ 
tages.  It  depended  a  great  deal  on  the 
local  material  at  hand.  In  Oxfordshire  he 
had  seen  chalk  cottages  200  years  old,  but 
when  once  a  chalk  house  began  to  go  it 
tumbled  down  like  a  pack  of  cards.  A 
quarter  to  half  an  acre  of  garden  was  neces- 
oary.  He  had  seen  the  houses  being  put  up 
by  the  London  County  Council  at  Totten¬ 
ham,  and  he  questioned  whether  the  Council 
was  doing  the  right  thing.  The  people  would 
have  to  come  to  London  to  their  work,  and 
they  would  all  want  to  come  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  thing  would 
be  a  failure.  The  speculative  builders  could 
not  fall  back  on  the  rates,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  the  County  Council  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  houses  up  and  get  the 
best  tenants,  while  the  other  houses  would 
be  let  to  people  coming  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman  said  it  seemed  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  these  houses 
could  be  built  for  a  reasonable  sum,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  built.  If  they  did  not  get  perfection  in 
these  houses  they  were  going  a  long  way 
towards  it  without  incurring  great  expense. 

Dr.  Sykes,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks, 
hoped  that  they  would  make  a  higher 
standard  of  sanitation  in  cottages  than  was 
adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

A  cottage  which  lasted  200  years  and  then 
fell  down  he  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  cottage. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle  said  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  parlour  and  living- 
room  each  side  of  the  lobby,  but  he  would 
not  like  to  say  offhand  that  it  was  a  better 
arrangement  than  the  successful  plan.  He 
felt  that,  while  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
build  many  of  the  cottages  for  150Z.  on  other 
sites,  yet  a  number  of  them  could  be  built 
for  a  price  nearly  approaching  it. 


NELSON  COLUMN.  TRAFALGAR- 
SQUARE. 

During  the  recent  commemorative  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  column  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  again  examine  the  condition  of  the  fabric. 
It  is  found  that  the  column  is  in  need  of 
being  repointed,  and  that  the  arm  of  the 
figure  is  cracked,  though  not  very  seriously, 
above  the  elbow.  The  necessary  repairs  will 
be  executed  by  the  Office  of  Works,  and  the 
capital  of  the  column,  which  was  filled  with 
pigeons’  nests,  will  be  cleaned.  The  column 
was  built,  in  1839-52,  by  W.  Railton,  who,  in 
his  design  (chosen  in  competition  in  January, 
1839),  followed  the  proportions  of  a  Corin¬ 
thian  column  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  at 
Rome.  It  is  constructed  of  granite  from 
Foggin  Tor,  Devonshire ;  the  graduated  stylo¬ 
bate  of  the  pedestal  rests  upon  the  frustrum 
of  a  brickwork  pyramid,  48  ft.  square  at 
base,  and  13  ft.  high,  which  is  supported  by 
a  6- ft.  layer  of  concrete  in  a  stratimi  of  clay 
about  12  ft.  below  the  surface;  the 
contractors,.  Grissel  and  Peto,  devised  a 
special  form  of  scaffolding  for  the  build¬ 
ing  operations.  The  capital  was  cast 
from  old  guns  in  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
foundry  from  full-sized  models  prepared 
by  C.  H.  Smith.  No  plugs  were  fixed 
into  the  work,  the  foliage  being  secured  to 
the  bell  of  the  cap  by  means  of  three  large 
metal  belts  laid  in  grooves.  The  statue, 
carved  by  E.  H.  Baily*  R.A.,  and  with 
scrupulous  care  in  every  detail,  is  in  two 
blocks  of  Craigleith  carboniferous  sandstone, 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  With  its 
plinth  it  measures  17  ft.  in  height,  and  was 
raised  on  November  3-4,  1843.  The  column 
is  145  ft.  6  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  capital ; 
its  diameter  increases  from  10  ft.  If  in.  at 
the  base  to  11  ft.  in.  at  the  summit.  The 
four  bronze  reliefs  are  by  W.  F.  Woodmgton 
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Battle  of  the  Nile;  C.  E.  Carew — Death  of 
Nelson;  J.  Ternouth — Bombardment  of 
Copenhagen;  and  Watson  and  Woodington — 
Battle  of  St.  Vincent.  The  column  cost 
23,000Z.,  the  statue,  capital,  and  reliefs  cost 
5,000Z;,  and  Railton  was  paid  2,000Z.  The 
four  lions,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  were 
uncovered  on  January  31,  1867.  His  studies 
for  the  lions,  first  sketched  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  G.  Hill  to  the  National  Gallery.  In 
Ternouth’s  bas-relief,  on  the  east  side,  the 
figure  of  the  sailor  supporting  a  wounded 
boy  is  modelled  after  the  figure  and  features 
of  Thomas  Hopper,  architect.  Some  minor 
repairs  of  the  stonework  were  made  in  1896, 
upon  a  report  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  “  steeple¬ 
jack,”  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  W.  Larkins  made 
the  present  initial  examination  of  the 
structure. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  opening  general  meeting  of 
the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  when  the  Presidential 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Bertram 
Bulmer,  who  pleaded,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  for  control  of  the  advertising 
“  fiend.”  He  said  : — “  Perhaps  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  our  architectural  efforts  is  the 
advertising  fiend,  whose  emmissaries  are  over¬ 
running  every  corner  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
No  place  is  safe  from  their  encroachments. 
The  main  streets  of  the  city,  the  highways 
which  lead  to  and  from  it,  the  country  lane — 
once  sacred  to  rural  beauty — are  alike 
desecrated  by  the  advertisement  hoarding  and 
the  flaring  lettering  of  the  self-seeking  adver¬ 
tiser.  This  growing  nuisance  must  be  con¬ 
trolled,  and  town  and  country  authorities 
have  more  power  to  deal  with  transgressors. 
Owners  of  property  also  could  assist  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  tenants  from  defacing  the 
buildings  with  sign-boards  and  prominent 
lettering,  confining  all  privileges  in  this 
direction  within  strict  limits.  Half  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  the  French  imposed 
restrictions.  We  have  a  national  society  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question,  which  was  formed  in 
1893,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  ‘  Adver¬ 
tisement  Regulation  Bill’  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  evil 
is  so  widespread  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
form  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  which 
will  perceive  the  folly  of  spending  money 
and  effort  in  beautifying  our  cities  and  build¬ 
ings,  and  mutilating  the  result  with  flaming 
advertisements.  Yet  another  feature  will 
have  to  be  eliminated  if  we  intend  to  promote 
the  aesthetic  treatment  of  our  great  thorough¬ 
fares— the  standards  and  overhead  wires  in 
connection  with  our  tram  system.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  engineering  skill  will  devise 
a  method  to  bring  this  about.  Another  means 
of  obtaining  a  clean  and  cheerful  aspect  for 
our  streets  is  the  use  of  cleansable  material, 
such  as  hard  bricks  and  terra-cotta,  and 
we  have  two  samples  in  this  city,  which 
periodically  renew  therr  pristine  beauty,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come  by 
the  application  of  water  supplied  by  a  hose¬ 
pipe.  Unfortunately,  terra-cotta  lends  itself 
so  readily  to  the  repetition  of  ornament  that 
there  is  danger  of  making  our  designs  too 
elaborate,  and  the  multiplication  of  orna¬ 
mental  features  makes  the  cleansing  process 
more  difficult.  Therefore,  we  should  aim  at 
plain  wall-surfaces,  with  high-class  decoration 
sparingly  used.”  After  the  address  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Mr.  Bulmer  presented  the  prizes, 
which  had  been  awarded  as  follows  : — 
Measured  drawings— Silver  medal  and  Presi¬ 
dent’s  prize  of  51.  5s.,  Mr.  W.  White- 
head.  Sketching— 1st,  Mr.  W-  J.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  W.  Whitehead ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Greaves. 
Design— 1st,  Mr.  W.  P.  R.vlatt;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Whitehead.  Essay— Mr.  W.  P.  Rylatt.  Con¬ 
struction— Mr.  W.  P-  Rylatt.  Hal  den  prize 
of  4Z.  4s.,  Mr.  W.  Foggett. 

- »  ♦« - 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1905-6  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  32,  Sack- 
ville-street,  Piccadilly,  at  8  p.m.,  the 

Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Green 
upon  “The  Roman  Channel  Fleet,  with  Notes 
on  Clausentum  and  the  Isle  of  Ictis.”  After 
tracing  the  journey  to  Britain  by  sea  and 
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land  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  his  return 
home,  where  he  received  a  grand  ovation  as 
having  girdled  the  earth  with  a  Roman 
ocean,  it  was  shown  that  from  this  time  the 
military  movements  on  land  were  supported 
by  a  watchful  protector,  the  Classis 
Britannica,  guarding  the  Fretum  Britannicum, 
the  narrow  sea.  This  important  fleet,  which 
existed  for  400  years,  has  hitherto  been 
entirely  overlooked.  Many  finds  and 
evidences  in  proof  were  noticed;  thus,  with 
others  at  Boulogne,  there  is  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  a  trierarch,  or  captain,  who  was  a 
known  contemporary  of  Claudius,  and  tiles 
and  bricks  have  been  found  there  as  well  as 
in  Britain  bearing  the  letters  C.  L.  B.  R. 
The  revolt  and  success  of  Carausius  were 
fully  commented  on,  and  especially  a  naval 
fight  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  victors, 
the  imperial  galleys,  continued  their  course 
to  Clausentum,  our  Southampton.  The  im¬ 
portant  position  of  Clausentum  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  notice  which  it  should  claim  as 
being  the  western  port  of  the  narrow  sea, 
as  Richborough  was  the  eastern,  and  so  the 
guardian  against  the  pirates  of  the  north. 
Clausentum  was  a  large  well-placed  depot 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Gaul  would  be  safe 
and  well  protected  by  the  fleet.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  chief  western  port,  and  may  be 
traced  as  the  place  for  the  shipment  of  lead 
from  the  Mendip  mines.  Another  point  not 
unconnected  with  this,  the  supposed  large 
export  of  tin  from  Britain,  was  most  minutely 
noticed,  and  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
supposed  tin  islands,  the  Cassiterides  and  the 
Isle  of  Ictis.  The  old  writers  as  authori¬ 
ties  were  fully  examined  and  criticised  in 
chronological  order,  especially  the  accounts 
of  Caesar  and  Diodorus.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  early  statements  wei’e  written  from 
hearsay,  not  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  early  tin  traffic  with 
Britain.  The  mention  of  Britain  in  the  story 
arose  from  the  current  belief  that  its  western 
end  was  opposite  Spain,  and  so  in  the  ocean 
just  outside  or  beyond  the  Cassiterides  and 
the  isle  of  that  group  called  Ictis.  One 
writer  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  Britain 
was  in  full  view  from  the  Spanish  coast. 
As  to  Cornwall,  tin  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  for  that  county.  No  tin  was 
worked  there  until  after  that  date.  The 
story  of  a  certain  block  of  tin,  now  in  the 
Truro  Museum,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Falmouth  Harbour,  and  claimed  as  belonging 
to  the  early  export,  was  sharply  criticised, 
and  declared  to  be  one  more  myth  in 
this  mythical  story.  Mr.  Compton,  Mr. 
Gould,  the  Chairman,  and  others  joined  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  Glasgow  Archaeological 

Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  207,  Bath-street,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Dalrymple  presiding.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Black  submitted  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  seventeen  members  had  been 

added  during  the  past  session.  The  Council 
had  made  representations  to  the  Lanarkshire 
County  Council  regarding  the  partial  re¬ 
moval  of  a  prehistoric  fortification  near 
Abington,  and  the  Council  had  at  once  inter¬ 
fered.  With  reference  to  representations,  in 
which  the  Council  had  assisted,  protesting 
against  the  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  Council  regretted 

to  state  that  the  directors  were  appar¬ 
ently  determined  to  proceed  with  the 

erection  of  the  building.  The  infirmary 
formed  part  of  the  old  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  of  Glasgow,  and  was  given  as  a  free 
gift  by  the  Crown  to  the  directors.  It  was 
matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  directors 
should  proceed  to  take  such  action  as  would, 
there  was  grave  reason  to  apprehend,  for  all 
time  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  cathedral, 
more  especially  as  they  were  advised  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building  might  be  so 
carried  out  as  to  avoid  any  such  contingency. 
The  report  was  adopted.  A  paper  was  after¬ 
wards  read  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon 
King-at-Arms,  on  the  “  Matrimonial  Adven¬ 
tures  of  James  V.” 

Scottish  Ecclesiological  Society. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  district  of  this1 
Society  recently,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  R.S.A.,  on  “The 
Shrine  of  St.  Columba  at  Iona,”  in  which 
the  writer  described  in  detail  the  remaining 
indications  that,  at  one  period — probably  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century  the 
choir  of  the  Abbey  Church  had  beneath  its 


east  end  a  crypt  with  side  aisles.  Mr. 
Honeyman  was  able  to  bring  some  of  these 
indications  vividly  before  his  audience  with 
the  aid  of  photographic  slides.  He  also 
exhibited  plans  and  sections  of  the  building 
as  he  supposed  it  had  been  originally 
arranged,  and  referred  to  examples  else¬ 
where  erected  about  the  same  time,  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  crypt  at  Amalfi, 
where  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland,  were  enshrined  in  1208. 
He  thought  that  enough  remained  at  Iona  to 
show  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
plan  at  Amalfi,  Iona,  and  the  original  crypt 
at  Glasgow  were  similar,  and  gave  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  were  intended  to  serve 
the  same  purpose— namely,  to  cover  the  grave 
or  preserve  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint  m 
such  a  position  that  when  the  choir  was 
built  the  high  altar  might  be  placed  exactly 
over  the  consecrated  spot  below.  No  doubt 
Columba  had  been  buried  about  600  years 
before  a  resting-place  had  been  prepared  for 
his  relics,  but  St.  Andrew  had  been  buried 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Amalfi  was  begun.  In  those  days  the 
bones  of  saints  and  martyrs  went  a  very  long 
way — the  possession  of  a  skull,  a  leg  or  arm 
bone,  if  well  authenticated,  was  quite  enough 
to  make  a  shrine  famous  throughout  the 
world.  He  did  not  say  that  there  was 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  crypt  at  Iona  had 
been  erected  as  the  shrine  of  Columba;  he 
only  pointed  out  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was.  Mr.  Honeyman  went  on  to  mention 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  old  structure.  A  weather- 
table  on  the  north  wall  indicated  that  the 
side  aisle  had  at  one  time  extended  west¬ 
wards  to  the  transept.  He  had  cut  a  trench 
from  north  to  south  a  few  feet  west  from 
the  present  west  wall  of  the  aisle,  and  found, 
about  2  ft.  below  the  surface  on  the  line  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  aisle,  the  remains  of 
the  old  aisle  wall,  and  also  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  was  only 
about-  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  proving  that 
the  crypt  had  not  extended  westwards 
further  than  the  present  aisle.  The  floor 
over  the  crypt  appears  to  have  been  of  wood 
carried  across  the  aisle  on  corbels,  and  on  the 
side  next  the  choir  on  a  level  scarcement  6  in. 
broad,  18  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  floor. 
The  floor  of  the  present  choir  is  6  ft.  3  in. 
lower.  Mr.  Honeyman  pointed  out  that  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground,  sloping 
as  it  does  to  the  south-east,  made  it  easy 
to  construct  a  crypt  without  much  excavation 
if  the  choir  floor  was  raised  (as  it 
evidently  was)  only  2  ft.  above  the  floor  &t 
the  west  end  of  the  nave.  That  the  floor 
level  there  has  never  been  materially  altered 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  there  we 
find  the  remains  of  the  oldest  chapel  and 
the  oldest  nave— the  chapel  in  which  tradition 
says  Columba  was  buried,  and  the  nave  which 
was  5  ft.  narrower  than  the  existing  one. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 


at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday  W  , 1  was  held 
Mayor  presiding.  last  week.  the  Lord 

Proposed,  Tramways  in  the  Cii«  a  1 
read  from  the  London  Count,  Comd  !£' 
a  proposal  to  construe!  trra^Kg™' 3 ' 
thoroughfare,  from  the  easting  fLT®  ‘fu"™ 
md  Mansell-street  and  the  new  thom,udglte 
near  Little  Tower  Hill  TW  ™  5h?,re 
was  referred  to  the  Spend  Committee1”™®1™1 
Tramway,  dome  Blacklmn 
Ktmber  moved  that  it  be  an  instruct™  i  S  ' 
Bridge-House  Estates  Committee  It  no 
be  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  wideni^  f 
Blackfriars  Bridge  until  the  Bill  now  ° 
moted  by  the  Corporation  for  that  “  [K 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  the  rftlli?A 
County  Council  have  effectually  bound  ,£  ' 
selves  to  perform  all  the  conditions  that  „v  ”, 
attached  by  the  Corporation  to  ft,  tramla, 
crossing  the  Bridge.  After  a  long  debate  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
A  visit  of  this  Institution  took  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  18,  to 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.’s  Anchor 
Brewery,  Southwark,  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  attending  being  about  100.  They  were 
shown  round  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  Pickett. 
W.  H.  Phillips,  and  E.  Barnett,  who  pointed 
out  the  many  features  of  engineering  interest 
which  were  to  be  seen,  including  the  malt 
store-bins,  elevators,  various  malt-cleaning 
screens,  crushing  rolls,  coppers,  mashing- 
tuns,  under-backs,  copper-backs,  sparging 
apparatus,  hop-backs,  coolers,  wort  refrigera¬ 
tors,  fermenting  squares,  slate-cleansmg 
backs,  yeast  backs,  fermenting  rounds, 
yeast  presses,  steam  and  gas  engines  for 
motive  power,  a  new  battery  of  boilers, 
electric-light  installations,  cooperage  cask¬ 
cleansing  machinery,  and  hop  stores,  main¬ 
tained  at  a  temperature  below  freezing  point 
by  means  of  a  refrigerating  apparatus  specially 
laid  down  for  the  purpose.  Altogether 
about  three  hours  were  sjient  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  ensuing  visit  will  be  to  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips,  at  Charlton, 
on  Saturday  morning,  December  16. 


Thames  Barrage.- It  was  decided  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Special  (Royal  Commission 
Port  of  London)  Committee  that  a  representatk 


'  representatich. 


be  made  to  the  Government  in  favour  oTthe 
appointment  of  a  commission  or  departmental 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proposal  to  con¬ 
struct  a  barrage  across  the  Thames  at  Gravesend  j 
but  without  the  Court  expressing  any  opinion  as' 
to  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  the  scheme  1 


jftftp  Pears  ago. 

From  the  Builder  of  Novembeb  24,  1 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  next  month  draw¬ 
ings  are  to  be  received  at  the  Suffolk-street 
Galleries,  and  we  take  leave  to  say  that 
every  architect  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
sets  a  proper  value  upon  his  art  and  upon 
his  own  'personal  interest  will  be  prepared 
to  contribute,  or  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
has  good  reason  not  to  do  so.  No  one  can 
affoi'd  to  be  at  all  careless  in  this  matter. 
With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  we  urge  upon  them 
that  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  position,  or  the  alternative 
which  there  is  in  all  professions  of  being  sup¬ 
planted.  To  the  young  we  say  that  the 
opportunities  that  an  exhibition  afford  are 
the  most  valuable  which  are  open  to  them. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  should  not  be  made  to  supply  all 
that  can  be  got  out  of  architects’  competi¬ 
tions— with  their  degrading  influence  upon 
the  profession,  their  sacrifice  of  much  that 
is  important  to  the  result  in  art,  and  their 
confessed  failure  as  to  the  attracting  men 
of  established  reputations . which  it  is  of 
course  one  of  their  objects  to  do.  The  main 
excuse  for  the  numerous  responses  to  any 
sort  of  offer  has  been  that  “competing 
was  a  means  of  education  in  the  preparation 
of  designs.  The  question  is  whether  similar 
advantages,  along  with  others,  might  not  be 
made  to  accrue  from  other  sources.  We 
know  of  several  positive  instances  in  which 
professional  employment  and  status  have 
come  from  the  exhibitions  that  have  already 
taken  place-moderately  succ^sful  as  thge 
have  been.  We  may  remsrk  ““J 
tectural  Association  lms  Mr 
service  by  its  class  of  design,  and  might, 
we  think  easily  give  all  the  “ 

to  study  by  the  occasional  choice  of  sub 
iects  of  greater  importance  and  magnitude, 
111  connexion  with  particular  sites  o  gro  ^ 
Committees  will  perhaps  one  day  bW«  “ 
doubt  whether  their  njo*  “  “'“J 
the  present  system  of  architects  P 
tions. 


Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society.— The 
triennial  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  in  all 
probability  be  opened  about  January  15,  1906, 
in  the  Grafton  Gallery,  instead  of  in  the  New 
Gallery  as  heretofore.  The  receiving  days  will 
be  December  28  and  29. 


Jllustrations. 


MONUMENT  TO  PAHKWM  PAKIS' 

is  to  be  erected  in  the  l -Bernard 

Paris.  It  is  th^7®rfkM  Mercie.  and  was 
Bemstamni,  a  pupil0*  \  «  *  the  Salor 
aSiectnral  details  ...  bj 

M.  Rives 
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House  at  Newmarket.  Plan. 


HOUSE  AT  NEWMARKET. 

This  house  is  situated  on  high  ground  on 
the  Queensberry  Estate,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  built  of  local  red  brick ;  the  sills  and 
heads  to  the  windows  and  the  gables  and 
Pediments  are  of  moulded  bricks.  The  three 
ays  are  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  and  the 
entrance  porch,  carrying  a  semi-circular 
window  oyer,  is  of  wood  with  lead  dressings. 

There  is  a  small  stable  and  coachman’s 
»ttage  in  the  grounds;  and  a  feature  is 
leing  made  of  an  old  gravel  pit  which  lies 
b  the  south  of  the  house  by  converting  it 
into  a  sunk  garden. 

;  Messrs.  Parnell  &  Son,  of  Rugby,  are 
Mhe  contractors ;  Messrs.  Dent  &  Hellyer  are 
doing  the  plumbing  work;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Verrell  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The  drawing 
illustrated  is  by  the  architect.  Mr.  A.  N. 

[HOUSE  AT  CORBY.  NORTHAMPTON¬ 
SHIRE. 

This  house  is  built  of  the  local  brown 
Pndstone,  with  Weldon  stone  dressings  and 
stone  slates  from  Colley  Weston. 

The  entrance- court  is  laid  out  much  as 
shown  on  the  drawing.  The  interior  treat¬ 
ment  is  plain  and  simple;  the  hall  and  vesti- 
™Ie,  however,  are  panelled,  and  special 
'treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  staircase, 
•he  ceiling  and  fireplace  of  the  drawing- 
jjooni,  and  to  the  fireplace  of  the  billiard-room, 
the  lighting  will  be  electric,  supplied  by  a 
;  pupate  installation. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  this  year’s 
(Academy.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gotch 
r  launders,  of  Kettering. 

[  Lustrations  of  old  manor 
houses. 

ly8®  ar® ,  from  photographs  lent  by  Mr. 
i\ .  Gotch,  and  are  given  as  illustrations 
1  his  paper  read  at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
.„n;,  a  rePort  of  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


„  BpARV’-  Sevenoaks. — The  opening  of  the 
_  tree  ^Library  at  Sevenoaks  took  place 
hick  •  building  is  externally  of  red 

roof  ’  5  "  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  green  slated 
co  ’  1 ul'mounting  the  main  door  is  a  lead- 
Oakn  • °me’  wifcb  weather  vane,  the  Seven 
twm  1  □  S  cufc  iust  beneath  the  dome.  The 
donAri  b00r  contatlls  the  lobby  of  the  lending 
traent,  and  magazine  and  filing  and  repair- 
(rent  °m3',  ^be  newsroom  is  also  situated  in  the 
Kthin'd"  ^  vestibule  hall,  and  a  Stuart’s  grano- 
'ontain  tiCaS6  leading  UP  to  the  first  floor,  which 
Xhe  wv? ,  ref®ronce  library  and  ladies’  rooms. 
Hocks  Ti°f  the  Sround  floor  is  of  maple  wood 
is 0f.‘  back  portion  of  the  building,  which 
,r  only,  is  covered  with  lead  flats,  and 
by  skylights.  The  heating  chamber  and 


*torage 


are  in  the  basement.  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk 


,as  the  architect. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Resignation  of  Sir  W.  Richmond. — The 
Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Rich¬ 
mond  resigning  his  position  as  one  of  the 
county  aldermen. 

The  seat  was  accordingly  declared  vacant. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  2,218 1.  for  street 
lighting  purposes ;  Camberwell  Borough 
Council  1,495Z.  and  2,410Z.  for  housing  pur¬ 
poses  ;  Fulham  Borough  Council  25,000Z.  for 
electric  light  installation;  and  Hackney 
Borough  Council  1,1042.  for  street  improve¬ 
ment.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  Stoke 
N  ewington  Borough  Council  to  borrow 
6,1752.  for  electric  light  installation  and 
meters. 

School,  Rotherhithe.. — The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  up  a  report  recommending 
that  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  6,082Z.,  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
a  permanent  school  on  the  Magdalen-street 
site,  Rotherhithe,  be  sanctioned.  After  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Reconstruction  of  Bridge. — The  Bridges 
Committee  recommended  that  the  estimate  of 
17,000Z.  for  the  reconstruction  of  Victory 
Bridge,  carrying  Ben  Jonson-road  over  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  be  agreed  to. 

This  recommendation  was  also  carried. 

Projecting  One-story  Shops,  Edgware-road. 
—The  Building  Act  Committee  proposed  to 
give  consent  to  the  erection  of  certain  one-story 
shops  in  Edgware-road,  Paddington,*  the 
recommendation  being  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  Capt.  Hemphill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  refused  to  do  so.  . 

Capt.  Hemphill  said  it  was  undesirable  to 
allow  these  promotions  in  such  an  important 
thoroughfare.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Lewin  Sharp  moved  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  be  referred  back,  remarking  that 
the  Committee  were  not  doing  their  duty 
to  the  pubHc  in  allowing  such  projections. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  applications  showed  an 
ingenious  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  landlords 
of  London  to  increase  their  ground  rents. 

Mr.  Waterlow  objected  to  the  proposals, 
as  these  one-story  shops  were  dangerous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  fire.  It  was  undesirable 
to  have  some  shops  projecting  and  others 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  said  he  hoped  that 
the  applications  would  not  be  rejected  as,  1 
agreed  to,  15  ft.  would  be  given  up  to  the 
public  without  costing  anything.  The  pro¬ 
posals,  if  carried  out.  would  make  the 
thoroughfare  considerably  wider,  and  tne 


*  The  applications  are  printed  on  another  pae;^ 
under  “  Applications  Under  the  1894  Buikuiir,  Ax  ■ 


owners  only  wanted  5  ft.  in  exchange  for  the 
15  ft.  There  were  already  one-story  shops 
in  Edgware-road. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  the  Council 
ought  not  to  grapple  with  the  improvement 
of  such  an  important  road  in  this,  niggardly 
way.  The  Council,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Traffic  Commission, 
should  look  ahead  and  remember  that  in 
twenty  years  the  traffic  of  the  road  would 
be  twice  what  it  is  now,  and  then  the  street 
would  have  to  be  widened  at  great  cost.  The 
minimum  width  of  important  streets  in 
London  should  be  125  ft.,  and  he  regretted 
that  Kingsway  and  Aldwych  were  not  made 
that  width.  The  Council  ought  to  widen 
the  street  now  while  the  improvement  could 
be  carried  out  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  said  that'  Mr.  Burns 
was  beating  the  air.  The  offer  that  was 
made  would  enable  the  street  to  be  widened 
by  15  ft.,  giving  a  total  width  of  84  ft. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was 
declared  carried,  and  on  a  division  it  was 
learned  by  fifty-seven  against  fiorty-twio. 
The  applications  were  then  referred  back 

Sites  for  Fire  Stations.— It  was  agreed  to 
seek  authority  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  Council  to  acquire  com¬ 
pulsorily,  and  to  use  as  sites  for  fire  stations 
(i.)  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  on  the  western 
side  of  Wyndcliff-road,  at  its  junction  with 
Charlton- road,  and  (ii.)  the  site  of  “  Foxley 
House”  No.  30,  Foxley-road,  Camberwell 


Tew-road.  ,  .  , 

Site  for  Car-shed.— It  was  also  agreed  to 
3ek  authority  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
lent  to  acquire  compulsorily  the  site 
1  Pemberton-road  and  Pemberton-ter- 
ace.  Holloway,  for  the  erection  .  of 
ar-shed  and  sub-station  in  connexion, 
dth  the  electric  working  of  the  Council  s 
lorthern)  tramways. 

Norburu  Estate,  Croydon.— On  the  recqm- 
lendation  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Hasses  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
stimate  of  5002. ,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
lommittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  pre- 
minary  expenses  to  be  incurred  m.the  pre- 
aration  of  plans,  etc.,  in  connexion  with 
ie  development  of  section  B  of  the  Nor- 
ury  Estate,  Croydon. 

Improvements. — The  estimate  of  1.300Z., 
lbmitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  re¬ 
ject  of  the  widening  of  Peckham  Rye  was 

ThTestimate  of  2,267 2.,  submitted  by  the 
inance  Committee,  was  also  agreed  to  in 
jspect  of  the  Lower  Richmond-road  1m- 

Finsbury  Park  Empire  Theatre— 
he  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  re¬ 
nted  that  they  had  considered  plans,  sub- 
litted  by  Messrs.  F.  Matcham  &  Co.,  on 
>half  of  Moss’s  Empires,  -Ltd.,  showing  the 
■rangements  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the 
•ection  of  a  music-hall,  to  be  known  as  the 
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Finsbury  Park  Empire,  on  a  site  at  the 
junction  of  St.  Thomas’s-road  and  Prah-road, 
Finsbury  Park,  and  in  respect  of  which  an 
application  has  been  made  for  a  music  and 
dancing  licence.  Accommodation  is  shown 
for  an  audience  of  2,138  seated,  and  535 
standing.  They  stated  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  question  of  standing  in 
places  of  public  entertainment,  and  they 
thought  that  the  applicants  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  approval  of  the  present 
plans  is  subject  to  any  decision  that  may 
be  arrived  at  hereafter  by  the  Council  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  standing  in  places' 
of  public  entertainment. 

The  Committee’s  recommendation  wau 
agreed  to. 

Proposed  Kilburn  Vaudeville  Theatre. — 
They  also  reported  that  they  had  considered 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hingston,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Walter  Stephens,  showing  the 
arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  music-hall,  to  be  known  as  the 
Kilburn  Vaudeville  Theatre,  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Kilburn  High-road,  with  a  fron¬ 
tage  on  Kilburn  Priory,  and  in  respect  of 
which  an  application  has  been  made  for  a 
music  and  dancing  licence.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  is  shown  for  an  audience  of  1,629  seated, 
and  284  standing.  They  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  plans  be  approved 
on  certain  conditions. 

The  Glasgow  Fire. — Dr.  Cooper,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  said  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
the  common  lodging-houses  in  London  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  safe  against  such  a 
disaster  as  had  recently  occurred  at  Glasgow. 
Both  the  architect  and  the  fire  offices  con¬ 
tinually  advised  the  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  Committee  on  the  subject,  and 
he  believed  at  the  present  moment  that, 
with  the  exception  of  five  houses,  which 
were  under  consideration,  in  every  common 
lodging-house  in  London  there  "was  some 
alternative  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  being  separate 
staircases. 

Port  of  London. — A  long  discussion  took 
place  on  the  question  of  the  improvement 
of.  the  Port  of  London.  The  Rivers  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  up  a  long  report,  and  an 
amendment  to  refer  this  back  for  further 
discussion  was  defeated.  The  hour  for 
adjournment  having  arrived,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7  o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 

Erection  of  Projecting  One-story  Shops  to  Nos. 

431-451  ( odd  numbers  only),  Edgware-road. 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  in  front 
of  Nos.  435  and  437,  Edgware-road,  Paddington 
(Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for  Meux’s  Brewery 
Company,  Ltd.). — Referred  back. 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  in  front 
of  Nos.  431  and  433,  Edgware-road,  Paddington 
(Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for  Messrs. 
Matthews  &  Son,  Ltd.). — Referred  back. 

Paddington,  North. — One-story  shops  in  front 
of  Nos.  439  to  451  (odd  numbers  only),  Edgware- 
road,  Paddington,  to  abut  also  upon  Maida-hill 
West  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Mr.  W. 
Hirseh). — Referred  back. 

Erection  of  Residential  Flats  on  the  Site  of  Nos. 

79  to  105  ( odd  numbers  only),  Pcvrk-road, 

Regent'’ s  Park. 

Marylebone,  East. — Residential  flats,  with  bay 
windows,  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  79  to  105  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive,  Park-road,  Regent’s 
Park  (Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  &  Sons  for  Mr.  H. 
J  ohnson). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand. f — Rebuilding  of  Nos.  133  and  135, 
Regent-street  (Messrs.  R.  C.  Harrison  &  Son  for 
the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Hampstead.i — A  new  shop  front  with  entabla¬ 
ture  at  No.  56,  High-road,  Kilburn  (Mr.  G.  A. 
Sexton  for  Messrs.  D.  Fearn  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  sign  and  two  show-cases 
at  the  “  Green  Shade,”  Argyll-street,  Oxford- 
street  (Mr.  W.  Lockwood  for  Mr.  A.  Weiner). — 
Consent. 

Strand. — Retention  of  three  projecting  signs 
at  Nos.  22  and  23,  Long-acre  (Messrs.  Windover, 
Turrill,  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Holborn. — A  projecting  sign  at  No.  252,  Totten¬ 
ham  Court-road  (Messrs.  Wakelin  &  Co.  for 
Messrs.  Wolfe  &  Hollander,  Ltd.). — Consent. 
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Kensington,  North. — The  retention  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  sign  at  No.  18,  Archer-street,  Kensington 
(Mr.  W.  Douglas  for  the  British  and  Continental 
Drug  Company). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  sign  at  No.  50,  King- 
street,  Regent-street  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr. 
Chapman). — Consent. 

Strand. — A  projecting  sign  at  No.  4,  Foubert’s- 
place,  Regent-street  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr. 
Chapman ). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  projecting  sigD  in  front  of 
No.  121,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Forrester  for  Mr.  F.  Hazell). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Retention  of  a  projecting  sign  at 
No.  26,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  Holborn  (Messrs. 


Caspar  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Retention  of  projecting  porches  at 


Nos.  48,  50,  and  58,  and  to  the  erection  of 
similar  porch  at  No.  52,  Forest  Hill-road,  Lewis- 
ham  (Mr.  J.  Newton). — Consent. 

Fulham. — A  building  on  the  northern  side  of 
Broughton-road,  westward  of  Stephendale-road, 
Fulham  (Messrs.  Badenoch  &  Bruce  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Sunlight  Laundry  Company). — 
Consent. 

Norwood. — A  projecting  clock  at  No.  108, 
Norwood-road,  Norwood  (Messrs.  Gillett  &  John¬ 
ston  for  Mr.  M.  Philcox). — Consent. 

Westminster. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
glass  addition  upon  the  bay  window  in  front  of 
No.  124,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Messrs. 
Griffin  &  Woollard  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Retention  of  a  building  on 
the  western  side  of  Church-path,  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton  (Mr.  W.  F.  May  for  Mr.  J.  Gregory). — 
Consent. 

Westminster  (detached). — A  kiosk  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Knightsbridge 
(Mr.  F.  Gregory  for  Messrs.  Newitt  &  Philipp). — 
Refused. 

Woolwich. — The  re-erection  of  No.  4,  George- 
street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  J.  O.  Cook  for  Messrs.  J. 
Frankling  &  Sod). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Wandsworth. — Three  houses  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  northern  side  of  Warple-way  and 
western  side  of  Warple-road,  Wandsworth,  with 
external  walls  and  forecourt  boundary  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Warple-road  (Mr.  F.  Dolley). — 
Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — Addition  to  a  block  of 
dwelling-houses  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of 
the  working-class  on  the  north  side  of  Sumner  - 
street,  Southwark,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  blocking 
up  of  a  doorway  and  the  erection  of  a  lean-to  shed 
on  the  space  at  rear  (Mr.  F.  Bailey  for  the  City  of 
London  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Greenwich. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Georgette-place,  King  George-street,  Greenwich, 
with  external  walls  and  forecourt  boundaries  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Georgette-place  (Mr.  H.  Adams). 
— Refused. 


Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage 
Norwood. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
232,  234,  236,  and  238a,  Rommany-road,  West 
Norwood  (Mr.  J.  Stevens). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Kennington. — A  workshop  building  on  the 
northern  side  of  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham- 
road,  Kennington,  westward  of  No.  90,  Clapham- 
road  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Son  for  Mr. 
C.  Blatchford). — Consent. 


Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  a  wood 
and  iron  structure  of  a  temporary  character 
erected  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  48,  Victoria-road, 
Kensington  (Mr.  W.  K.  Peirson  for  Mr.  A.  J.  de 
Beaufort). — Consent. 


^1905. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  approved 
with  regard  to  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear 
of  Nos.  3  and  5,  Salehurst-road,  Crofton  Park,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  a  conservatory  at 
the  rear  of  No.  3,  Salehurst-road  (Mr.  H.  M. 
Dobinson) . — Consent. 

Strand. — Alterations  at  No.  7,  Noel-street,  Soho 
(Mr.  G.  C.  Lambert). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  formation  of  new  streets  on  the 
Durnsford  Park  estate,  Merton-road,  Wands¬ 
worth,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening 
of  a  portion  of  Merton-road,  so  far  as  relates  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  a  portion  of  the  street 
known  as  Ravensbury-road  (Mr.  R.  C.  Gordon  for 
Mr.  A.  Wise). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  for  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  new 
streets  for  foot  traffic  only,  upon  a  site  on  the 
south  side  of  Fashion-street,  Commercial -street, 
Whitechapel,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  in 
the  position  and  width  of  the  outlet  of  the  new 
street  leading  to  Brick-lane  and  the  erection  of 
additional  shops  next  such  outlet  (Mr.  A.  Davis). 
—Consent. 


Alteration  of  Building 
W andsworth. — Alterations  v  « 

street,  Putney  (Mr.  H.  ,  “tf* 


—  , - &wnuj, — Consent 

The  recommendations  marked  +  „  , 

the  views  of  the  local  authority  ’  con‘rary  (, 


COMPETITIONS. 

Central  Library  for  St  P..™ 
Monday  the  Public  Libraries 
St.  Pancras  reported  of 

from  the  President  of  the  Hoys]  t2i?  ' “'f 
British  Architects  stating ,  j? [ S1'0' 
communication  from  the  Boronnh 

that  he  was  prepared  to  nominate  SaSfi 
to  submit  competitive  design,  f„,  tle  <SJ 
Library,  to  draw  up  the  conditions  if 7k. 
competition.  The  Committee  ha,  to 
the  usual  sanction)  agreed  to  this  aid  the 

“i=ttee  has  p“d  “  -M 

Church,  Epsom.— A  meeting  of  the 

general  committee  of  the  New  Church  Build- 
mg  Scheme  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall 
Epsom,  recently.  The  vicar  (the  Rev  w’ 
Bainbndge  Bell)  presided,  and  reported  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A. 
respecting  the  architects’  designs.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  architects,  Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Col¬ 
lette,  had  been  asked  if  they  could  design 
part  of  the  building  first  of  all,  to  accommodate 
between  650  to  700  persons.  They  had  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  inclusive"  cost  of  erec¬ 
tion  would  be  about  10,000;,,  accommodation  ’ 
being  thus  provided  for  650  persons,  or  with 
the  vestries,  if  built,  714.  The  vicar  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
vestries  and  a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the 
church  should  be  omitted  for  a  time. 

Luton  Secondary  School  and  Technical 
Institution. — The  following  architects  have 
been  selected  to  Compete : — Messrs.  Russell 
&  Cooper  (London);  Messrs.  Mallows  & 

Grocock  (Bedford);  Messrs.  Gotch  & 

Saunders  (Kettering);  Messrs.  Greenway  & 

Newbury  (London);  Messrs.  Spalding  & 

Spalding  (London);  Mr.  Hessel  Tiltman 
(London) ;  Messrs.  Brown  k  Sons  (Luton) ;  1 
Messrs.  Milne  &  Milne  (Bedford);  Mr.  M. 
Zimmermann  (London);  Messrs.  Deacon  & 
Hind  (Liverpool). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures.  By 
Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (B.  T.  Bats- 
ford.  7s.  6d.) 

Book-keeping  and  Accounts,  Bv  G. 
Johnson,  F.S.S.  (Effingham  Wilson.  7s.  6d.) 

A  Hand-book  of  Commerical  Law.  By 
Frederick  G.  Neave,  LL.D.,  Solicitor. 
(Effingham  Wilson.  3s.  6d.) 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Practical 
Engineering.  Edited  by  Joseph  Horner, 
A.M.I.Mech.E.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  (Virtue 
&  Co.  7s.  6d.  each  volume.) 

The  Law  of  Repairs  .and  Improvements. 
By  T  H.  Jackson,  M.A.  (Butterworth 
&  Co.)  ^ 

Ideals  in  Art.  By  Walter  Crane.  (Geo. 
Bell  &  Sons.)  ,  , 

A  History  of  Westmoreland.  By  Richard 
S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  Cheap  Edition. 
(Elliot  Stock.) 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  raE 
Local  Government  Board  :  1904-lm 
(Hyman  &  Sons.  4s.  10d.) 


Corresponbence. 


the  WATER  WIT  Lb  OF  LONDON. 

SrR, — Referring  to  th» 
comments  on  the  letter  you  v»^  tadlypoW»M 
in  your  instructive  journal  of  A  A 
veiture  to  point  out  that  as 
it  was  reported  in  the  Sum)  Cm  ‘  tat  a  rap 
sentative  of  that  paper  X 

middle  of  the  river  aocomp-i  ly  » 
men,  and  “  the  surface  of  the 
siderabio  width  between  .f“ythin  Ay 
Riverdale  Works  was  ‘  fo  the 

film,  similar  to  that  whjeh  hffl  ^ 
complaints  in  the  pa* "  ,h8  ,mmal  ,nd 
more  serious  "““  Jli,,  ,nd  solution, 
vegetable  matter,  m  P  oomtn,0tmg  new 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  by  tiie  Metro- 

reservoirs  and  filters,  as  p  P  •  Wet  by  Dr. 
politan  Water  Board.  V  letter,  the 

W:  rS,d  beiore  ta  Royal  Co®- 
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innumerable  opportunites  for  pollution  by  cattle, 
and  washing  from  manured  land,  etc. ;  (2)  parts 
I  adjacent  to  canals,  communicating  with  the 
river  were  often  manured  with  house  and  other 
!  foul  refuse  from  London — “  I  have  seen,”  Dr. 
Ashby  said,  “  large  deposits  of  such  refuse 
fouling  the  streams  ”  ;  (3)  decomposing  animals  ; 
(1)  filthy  bilge  water  from  barges  carrying  offen¬ 
sive  cargoes ;  (5)  pollution  from  floating  popula¬ 
tion  of  canal  boats,  house-boats,  etc. ;  (6)  pollution 
from  laundries,  tanneries,  fellmongers’  yards, 
breweries,  and  paper-mills  ;  (7)  direct  sewage  and 
slop  pollution  from  towns  and  villages  ;  (8) 
effluents  from  sewage  works.  With  reference  to 

I  the  purification  of  sewage,  so-called,  Dr.  Ashby 
expressed  the  opinion  that  to  assume  there  was  no 
pollution  because  the  sewage  of  a  place  was  cut 
off  from  the  rivers,  and  treated  by  some  chemical 
process,  was  quite  a  mistake.  And  he  instanced 
the  fact  that  the  sewage  of  Oxford,  Uxbridge, 
and  Watford  is  so  treated,  yet  Dr.  Ashby  “  found 
much  pollution  by  excessively  foul  effluents  from 
these  places.”  “  Having  regard  to  all  the  facts,” 
said  Dr.  Ashby,  “  and  bearing  in  mind  the  various 
chances  of  pollution  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
however  carefully  the  sewage  of  inhabited  places 
may  be  excluded,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  River 
Thames  as  an  undesirable  and  unsafe  source  for 
the  water  supply  of  London.”  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  all  the  leading  medical  journals  condemn 
the  present  water  supply  of  London.  IsA 

Jas.  R.  Williamson. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Sun  Gas  Company,  Ltd.,  have  sent  us 
a  pamphlet  describing  their  apparatus  for  the 
dry  generation  of  acetylene.  This  Company 
have  acquired  the  patents  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Atkins,  who  devised  the  method  of  using  a 
solid  substance  containing  combined  water, 
instead  of  liquid  water,  for  the  generation  of 
acetylene  from  calcium  carbide.  Contact 
between  the  carbide  and  the  solid  substance 
containing  combined  water  [e.g.,  washing 
soda)  causes  chemical  reaction  to  take  place, 
and  acetylene  is  generated.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  iron  cylindrical  drum  having 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  contains  the 
calcium  carbide,  and  the  other  the  dry 
decomposing  material.  The  drum  is  revolved 
by  hand,  and  a  measured  amount  of  carbide 
is  thereby  automatically  fed  into  the  decom- 
r  posing  material.  The  acetylene  resulting 
1  from  the  contact  passes  into  a  gasholder. 

The  Goheen  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  and  London,  send  us 
a  copy  of  “  Zevy’s  Architects’  Contract 
Book,”  consisting  of_  ten  detachable  sheets, 
measuring  about  23  in.  by  18  in.,  bound  in 
a  limp  cover.  If  similar  sheets  are  used  in 
the  United  States  the  architects  of  that 
country  must  be  exceptionally  business-like 
people.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner  there 
a  form  for  the  contract  between  the 
architect  and  client,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner  another  form  in  which  the  architect 
m  supposed  to  book  the  order  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  number.  The  lower  part  of  the 
sheet  is  tabulated  for  entering  the  names  of 
firms  tendering,  the  prices  of  the  building 
snd  engineering  work  undei  some  eighteen 
headings,  records  as  to  the  signing  of  the 
|  contract,  and  particulars  as  to  the  method 
of  payment.  The  back  of  the  contract-sheet 
18  not  prepared  for  docketing,  as  one  would 
L  expect  in  the  case  of  so  precise  a  document, 
hut  bears  paint  specifications  “  for  the  com¬ 
pete  preservation  of  steel  railroad  and  high¬ 
way  bridges  and  of  metal  structural  work 
°f,all  kinds  from  rust  and  corrosion,”  the 
Paints  to  be  those  of  the  Goheen  Manufactur- 
•ng  Company,  and  applied  under  the  direction 
of  that  firm,  whose  announcements  appear 
®  fine  form  of  advertisement  pages.  Three 
general  types  of  protective  material  are  made 
n  fine  company  —  “  Oxidised  Carbon 
Ument"  for  the  preservation  of  steelwork, 
Calvarium  *’  for  the  permanent  protection 
galvanised  iron,  and  “Old  Honesty 
i  1  a  preparation  of  pure  linseed  oil  and 
*eaa,  for  general  use.  No  details  are  given 
48  fi®.  fihese  products,  but  from  the  photo- 
graphic  views  of  important  buildings  and 
engineering  works  where  they  have  been  used 
Jfi  is  clear  that  the  preparations  in  question 
nave  received  the  approval  of  leading 
architects,  engineers,  and  business  firms  in 
weat  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United 


BusniBgg  Premises,  Edinburgh.— Two  blocks 
1  tuuidmgs,  consisting  of  26  to  30,  Princes-street, 
utoe  west  side  of  St.  Andrew -street, from  Princes- 
to  the  lane,  are  in  course  of  reconstruction, 
e  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super - 
'“10n  °f  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  of  Glasgow. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XXI. 
The  Flow  of  Steam. 

0  system  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  steam  can  be  designed  in  a  really 
satisfactory  and  economical  maimer 
unless  the  laws  governing  the  flow 


of  steam  are  properly  complied  with. 

We  have  known  plenty  of  cases  where  the 
sizes  of  the  pipes  have  been  determined  by  a 
mental  process  that  can  only  be  designated 
as  guesswork,  and  that  does  not  deserve 
even  the  dubious  praise  of  being  characterised 
as  a  "  rule-of-thumb  ”  method. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  state 
some  simple  rules  for  calculating  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  steam  through  orifices  and  pipes, 
and,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  give  in 
Table  XXV.  some  of  the  most  frequently 
required  properties  of  saturated  steam. 

In  applying  the  figures  given  in  this  table 
to  readings  taken  from  a  steam  gauge, 
14  706  lb.  must  be  added  to  such  readings, 
because  the  gauge  registers  about  14  706  lb. 
(approximately  15  lb.)  less  than  the 
absolute  pressure  above  a  vacuum. 

The  theoretical  velocity  of  efflux  from  a 
steam  boiler  or  other  reservoir  containing 
steam  at  a  pressure  higher  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  gravity  which  governs  the  velocity  of 
air  entering  the  furnace  of  a  boiler.  The 
velocity  of  flow  of  steam  in  pipes  is  governed 
by  the  same  law,  which  we  have  seen  also 
governs  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  hot  gases 
in  boiler  flues  and  chimneys. 


Table  XXV. — Properties  of  Saturated 
Steam. 


Absolute 
Pressure 
per  sq.  in. 

Temperature. 

Latent  Heat 
per  lb. 

Total 
Heat 
per  lb. 
from 
Water 
at 

0  deg.  F. 

Weight 
per.  cu.  ft. 

Volume 
per  lb. 

B.Th.U 

B.Th.TJ. 

lb. 

eu.  ft. 

102*1 

1042-9 

1144-5 

0-0030 

330-36 

1025-8 

1151*7 

0-0058 

172-08 

141*6 

1015-0 

1156-6 

0-0085 

117-52 

1006-8 

1160-1 

0-0112 

89-62 

1000-3 

1162-9 

0-0138 

72-66 

994*7 

1165-3 

0-0163 

61-21 

990-0 

1167*3 

0-0189 

52-94 

985-7 

1169*2 

0-0214 

46-69 

981-9 

1170-8 

0-0239 

41-79 

978-4 

1172-3 

0-0264 

37-84 

975-2 

1173-7 

0-0289 

34-63 

202*0 

972-2 

1175-0 

0-0314 

31-88 

969-4 

1176-2 

0-0338 

29-57 

209-6 

966*8 

1177*3 

0-0362 

27-61 

14*70€ 

212-0 

965*2 

1178*1 

0-0380 

26-36 

964-3 

1178-4 

216-3 

962-1 

1179-4 

0-0411 

24-32 

959-8 

1180-3 

0-0435 

22-96 

957-7 

1181-2 

0-0459 

21-78 

225-3 

955-7 

1182*1 

0-0483 

20-70 

952-8 

1182-9 

0-0507 

19-72 

230-6 

951-3 

1183*7 

0-0531 

18-84 

949*9 

1184*5 

0-0555 

948*5 

1185*2 

0-0580 

17-26 

946*9 

1185*9 

0-0601 

16-64 

240-1 

945*3 

1186*6 

0-0625 

15-99 

943*7 

1187*3 

0-0650 

15-38 

942*2 

1187*8 

0-0673 

14-86 

940*8 

1188*4 

0-0696 

14-37 

939*4 

1189*1 

1189-8 

0-0743 

13-46 

931*6 

1192-5 

0-0858 

11-65 

926-0 

1194-9 

274-4 

920-9 

1197-1 

0-1089 

9-18 

1199-1 

912-0 

1201-0 

0-1314 

7-61 

1202-7 

1204-3 

0-1538 

6-49 

302-9 

900-8 

1205-8 

0-1648 

6-07 

897-5 

1207-2 

894-3 

1208-5 

891*4 

1209-9 

5‘05 

1211-1 

885*8 

1212-3 

0-2198 

883-1 

1213-4 

878-3 

1215-5 

1217-4 

1219-3 

865-4 

1221*0 

0-3162 

1222*7 

852-9 

1226-4 

200 

381-7 

845-0 

1229-8 

The  law  in  question  is  expressed  by  the 
fundamental  equation,  formula  (13),  given  in 
Article  XIII.,  p.  345  : — 


v  —  'J  2  gh 

As  explained  in  that  article  this  formula 
indicates  merely  the  theoretical  velocity,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  friction  and  other 
causes  of  loss.  It  should  be  noticed  further 
that  the  flow  of  steam  through  orifices  and 
pipes  is  affected  by  conditions  that  do  not 


obtain  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  perfect 
gases,  and  that  rules  applying  with  approxi¬ 
mate  accuracy  to  the  flow  of  water  and  air 
give  results  that  are  somewhat  too  low  when 
applied  to  the  flow  of  steam. 

The  Flow  of  Steam,  Through  Orifices. — 
Apart  from  frictional  or  other  losses,  steam 
flowing  into  the  air  from  an  outlet  on  a 
boiler,  or  other  reservoir  in  which  pressure 
is  maintained,  has  the  same  velocity  as  that 
of  a  body  falling  by  gravity  from  the  height 
of  an  imaginary  unbalanced  column  of  steam 
having  a  uniform  density  equal  to  that  at  the 
outlet  on  the  boiler  or  reservoir. 

To  determine  the  height  of  the  imbalanced 
column,  which  is  the  head  (A)  in  the  formula 
(13),  we  must  take  into  account  the  difference 
of  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  outlet,  and 
the  density  of  the  steam  inside  the  reservoir. 
As  the  pressure  is  always  stated  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  density  in  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  the  pressure  must  be  con¬ 
verted  to  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then  for  h  we  have 

(Pi  -  Vi)  144 
h  -  D 

where  fy  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
inside  the  reservoir,  and  p2  —  pressure  outside 
the  re  ervoir,  and  D  =  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  steam  at  the  initial  pressure. 

Example  (25).— Find  the  velocity  of  steam 
discharging  to  the  atmosphere,  say  15  lb.  per 
square  inch,  through  the  safety  valve  of  a 
boiler  in  which  the  absolute  pressure  of  35  lb. 
per  square  inch  is  maintained. 

Substituting  p5-  — for  h,  formula. 
(13)  reads 

By  Table  XXV.  D  =  0*0858;  while  Vi  = 
35  lb.,  and  p2  =  15  lb.  Inserting  these  values, 

we  get  _ _ _ 

/  _  .  , /20  x  144  \ 

*  =  V  64  4(  0-0868  J 


_  \/64'4  X  33,666  =  1,470  ft.  per  sec. 
rhis  result  is  the  theoretical  velocity  of  the 
expanded  steam.  ,  , 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tne 
coefficient  of  contraction  (see  Article  XIV., 
o.  370)  reduces  the  flow  to  an  amount  be¬ 
tween  56  per  cent,  and  93  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  value,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
jutlet.  .  , 

Experiments  by  Napier  and  others  prove 
chat  when  steam  at  any  pressure  flows  from 
i  reservoir  through  an  outlet  into  a  space 
where  any  other  pressure  prevails,  less  than 
i8  per  cent,  of  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir 
containing  the  steam,  the  flow  ^s  the  practi- 
cally  constant  velocity  of  about  885  ft.  per 
second  at  the  initial  density. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Brownlee,*  the  velocity  _  of  discharge  of 
iteam,  in  terms  of  the  initial  density,  from  a 
joiler  or  other  reservoir  is  given  by  the 
‘ormula 

v,  =  3*6  A . (^0 

vhere  v\  -  velocity,  as  at  in  itial  density,  in 
eet  per  second,  and  A  =  height  m  feet  of  a 
i-ilnmn  of  steam  of  uniform  density  at  the 
-iven  initial  absolute  pressure,  the  weight  of 
he  column  being  equal  to  the  pressure  on  a 
init  area  of  the  base.  .  .  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  formula  does 
tot  apply  to  pressures  below  26  lb  per  square 
nch  when  steam  is  discharged  into  the 
irdinary  atmospheric  pressure  of  14*7Ub  ib. 
say,  15  lb.)  per  square  inch. 

In  flowing  through  an  outlet  of  suitable 
orm  the  steam  expands  to  the  pressure  out- 
ide  the  reservoir,  and,  as  for  outside  pres- 
;ures  less  than  58  per  cent,  of  the  inside 
.ressure  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  1  624,  the 
velocity  of  the  expanded  steam  is  readily 

^Tabk'  XXVI.  has  been  calculated  by 
ormula  (47).  and  the  following  example  will 
nake‘ clear  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  is 

“Example  (26).— Find  the  velocity  at  which 
team  issues  from  an  outlet  on  a  steam  boiler 
nto  the  atmosphere;  pressure  of  steam  = 

6  lb  per  square  inch  above  vacuum,  pressure 
if  atmosplKK>  =  14-706  lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  required  height  (A)  of  the  column  of 
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steam  is  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square  foot 
divided  by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
steam  at  the  given  pressure.  From 
Table  XXV.  we  find  the  weight  of  steam  at 
26  lb.  per  square  inch  to  be  0’065  lb.  per  cubic 
foot. 

Hence  for  the  height  of  the  column  we 
have 

26  x  144 
h  ~  0-065 


and  the  velocity  of  efflux  v-x  initial  density. 


v\  —  3 ’6 


26  x  144 
0  065 


-•  3-6  V  57,600  =  864  ft.  per  second. 

As  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  1-624,  the 
velocity  ve  of  the  expanded  steam  is 
ve  x  1-624  =  (864  x  1*624)  —  1,403  ft.  per 
second. 


Table  XXVI. — Velocity  of  Discharge  of 
Steam  at  Different  Pressures  into  the 
Atmospheric  Pressure  of  14-706  lb.  per 


Square  Inch. 


Pressure 

Velocity  of  Discharge. 

above 
Vacuum 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

At  Initial 
Density. 

Ve 

Steam  Expanded 
(t>,  x  1-624). 

26 

ft.  per  second. 
864 

ft.  per  second. 
1,403 

30 

868 

1,409 

40 

875 

1,421 

45 

878 

1,426 

50 

881 

1,431 

60 

886 

1,439 

70 

890 

1,445 

75 

892 

1,449 

90 

896 

1,455 

100 

899 

1,460 

Although  the  velocity  of  steam  discharged 
under  the  conditions  considered  above  is  prac¬ 
tically  constant,  the  weight  obviously  varies 
with  the  area  (A)  of  the  outlet  and  the 
density  (D)  of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. 

For  ordinary  use  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
formula  directly  giving  the  weight  of  steam 
discharged  in  a  given  unit  of  time,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  separate  calculation  of  the  weight 
from  the  velocity. 

To  find  the  weight  (W)  discharged  per 
second  from  the  velocity  the  procedure  is 
represented  thus  : — 

W  =  i'i  x  A  x  D 


where  v\  =  the  velocity  as  at  constant  density, 
A  =  the  area  of  the  outlet,  and  D  =  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  steam  at  the  given 
pressure. 

Example  (27). — For  steam  at  70  lb.  per 
square  inch,  the  velocity  by  Table  XXVI.  is 
890  ft.  per  second,  the  value  of  (D)  from 
Table  XXV.  is  01648  lb.,  and  if  we  take  the 
internal  area  of  the  outlet  at  1  sq.  in.,  = 
j-jrj  sq.  ft.,  the  weight  discharged  per 
second  is 

W  ==  ^890  x  x  0-1648 
=  6-18  x  0-1648 


=  1 -018  lb.  per  second. 

Similarly  the  discharge  per  minute  is 

W  ^890  x  x  60  j  X  0-1648 

=  370-8  x  0-1648 
=  61-107  lb.  per  second. 

From  example  (27)  it  is  clear  that,  with 
the  velocity  of  outflow  at  slightly  less  than 
890  ft-,  per  second,  the  discharges  can  be 
approximately  expressed  by  the  following 
simple  rules  : — 

Weight  of  steam  per  second 

W  -  6-16  A  x  D  .  .  .  (48) 

Weight  of  steam  per  minute 

W  —  370  A  x  D  ...  (49) 

By  taking  the  constant  velocity  at  874  ft. 
per  second,  we  get  further  simplifications  of 
the  formulte  giving  results  that  err  slightly 
on  the  safe  side.  Thus  : — 

Weight  of  steam  per  second 

W  =  6  A  x  D  ....  (50) 

Weight  of  steam  per  minute 

W  =  360  A  x  D  ...  (51) 

The  experimental  results  of  Napier  and 
Brownlee  show  that  the  weight  of  steam 


flowing  from  an  outlet  into  a  space  where  the 
pressure  is  not  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  the 
nitial  steam  pressure  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

W  =  P  A . (52) 

where  W  =  weight  discharged  in  pounds  per 
seventy  seconds,  and  P  =  initial  absolute 
pressure  of  the  steam,  and  A  =  area  of  the 
outlet  in  square  inches. 

This  is  another  easy  rule  to  remember, 
although  somewhat  inconvenient,  owing  to  the 
irregular  unit  of  time  necessary. 

Rankine  states  the  same  rule,  including  a 
fraction  as  a  factor  to  reduce  the  period  of 
time  to  one  minute,  as  follows  : — 


W  = 


6  PA 
7 


(53) 


Although  formulae  (48)  to  (53)  are  based 
upon  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  an 
outlet  was  necessarily  employed,  the  calcu¬ 
lated  weights  should  be  qualified  by  one  or 
other  of  the  values  of  the  co-efficient  of  con¬ 
traction  stated  on  p.  370,  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  effect  of  the  lower  efficiency  of  the  out¬ 
lets  employed  in  practical  as  compared  with 
experimental  work. 

In  a  general  way  the  values  of  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  contraction  may  be  taken  at  0  63 
for  a  thin  orifice  in  a  plate,  and  0"93  for  a 
short  cylindrical  mouthpiece. 

For  use  with  formulas  (50)  and  (51)  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  values  at  0  65  and  0  95, 
as  the  factors  6  and  360  in  these  rules  have 
already  been  reduced  slightly  below  the  corre¬ 
sponding  factors  in  formulae  (48)  and  (49). 

With  the  object  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
compare  at  a  glance  the  results  given  by 
formulas  (48)  to  (53)  we  append  the  calcu¬ 
lated  weights  of  steam  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  from  an  outlet  of  1  sq.  in.  area. 
The  initial  pressure _  of  the  steam  is  taken 
at  70  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute  : — 


Formula 

No. 

Weight  of  Steam  Discharged. 

1-015  lb.  per  sec. 

_ 

(49) 

— 

60-97  lb.  per  minute 

0-988  lb.  per  sec. 

_ 

59-33  lb.  per  minute 

(52) 

(53) 

: 

70-00  ,,  per  70  secs. 
60-00  „  per  minute 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City  Hall, 
Charing  Cross-road,  S.W. 

Repair  of  Trenches  by  the  Council. — The  Law 
and  Parliamentary  Committee  presented  a  report 
dealing  with  the  decision  given  recently  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Police-court  in  the  litigation  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Council  against  the  New  River 
Company  (now  taken  over  by  the  Water  Board) 
in  respect  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Council  for 
the  supervision  of  the  reinstatement  of  trenches 
in  the  streets.  The  matter  had  already  been 
before  the  High  Court,  when  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice 
gave  a  decision  that  the  Council  were  entitled  to 
their  claim,  and  had  been  referred  back,  on  a 
further  appeal  by  the  company,  to  the  Police 
magistrate.  The  magistrate  having  decided  that 
the  Council  had  not  incurred  any  substantial 
extra  expense,  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
matter  would  go  back  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Spiked  Trestle  Rods  as  Barriers  in  Roadways.— 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  a  resolution 
was  agreed  to  that  the  Council  should  make  a 
charge  for  the  reinstatement  of  18  in.  sq.  of 
paving  in  all  cases  where  spiked  trestle  rods  were 
used  by  statutory  undertakers  as  barriers  for 
street  works.  The  Works  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  been  advised  that  the  Council 
could  charge  only  for  the  actual  damage  done, 
and  the  previous  resolution  was  amended 
accordingly. 

Repairs  to  Wood  Paving. — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  the  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Company  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  Council  that 
the  company  should  relay  certain  areas  of  wood 
paving  under  their  contract,  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  made  certain  suggestions  and  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  the  works 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  was  agreed  to  inform 
the  company  that  if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
relay  the  areas  in  question  the  work  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council,  who  would  charge  the 
cost  to  the  company. 

Works  by  Statutory  Undertakers  :  Conditions  of 
Consent. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following 
should  be  the  conditions  of  consent  for  these 
works  : — 

1.  That  three  clear  days’  notice  be  given  to  the  City 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  specifying  as  far  as  practicable  the 


■  2.  That  in  case  of  proposed  mjin. 
and  time  of  commencement  Of  tR*Tent  of  the  date 
be  givm  forthwith  to  the  cfty  E»K  »»«» 
and  as  long  a  notice  as  possible  toKrr  a?d  Surveyor 
date  and  time  when  the work  wM  he  him  01  the 
3.  That  pipes  be  not  laid  in  the  “®Jnence4 
spth  from  the  surface  than  2 ft.  a  les» 

less  depth  from  the  surface  than  9  in  ew!  v00^  8‘ 
e,  e  16  City  KnSiueer  »ud  Sw'vey^1  by  arraQ«e- 
4  That  the  covers  of  boxes  be 
similar  to  the  surrounding  pavement  «  £ mateii4* 
durable,  and  non-slipperv  material  to  the  L°-  5cr  hard> 
the  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor 11 1°  the  satisfaction  of 
5.  That  the  work  be  completed  within 
from  the  [Date  of  Council's  motion*  moDttl3 
consenting .]  utwn  aPPWw g  or 


Mr.  Holier  Harrison,  of  Newark  in  hK““! 
year,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr  Hsnison  »'’“th 
articled  pupil  of  Mr.  G.  Sheppnr" "  d 
quently  became  Ms  partner,  K  tfnhfc 
Messrs.  Sheppard  *  Haiison,  „  ’ 
Newark.  Of  architectural  worh  carried  oft 
the  firm  we  may  mention  the  enlargement 3 
improvement  of  Messrs.  Wanvieks  Is 
sons  premises  and  brewery.  Newark .  Q  , 
at  South  Parade,  Skegness,  for  Mss  Kirkby^the 
extension,  with  infants’  classroom,  etc  of’  tl « 
Farndon  Schools,  Nottinghamshire ;  the  Causeway 
and  ancillary  works,  Coronation-road,  Newark  ■ 
the  mission  hall  and  enlargement  of  the  schools’ 
Barnby-road,  Newark;  shops  and  warehouses’ 
for  Mr.  J.  J.  Bates,  at  Southwell,  together  5h 
many  houses,  business  premises,  and  similar 
buildings  in  Newark  and  the  neighbourhood 
Mr.  Chaney.— Mr.  William  Henry  Chaney,  of 
39,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and  Maryon-road 
Old  Charlton,  architect  and  surveyor,  died  on 
November  10. 


Mr.  John  Bowden.— The  death  has  just  taken 
place  of  Mr.  John  Bowden,  formerly  of  Stretford 

and  more  recently  of  Moorside,  Glossop.  Mr’ 
Bowden  was,  in  his  early  associations  with 
Lancashire,  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation 
of  Preston,  a  position  which  he  held  for  four 
years.  From  1868  to  1872  he  was  District  Sur. 
veyor  for  the  Borough  of  Salford,  and  he  then 
became  Surveyor  to  the  De  Trafford  Estates. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Bowden  was  in  practice  in 
Manchester  as  an  architect,  surveyor,  and  valuer. 
He  was  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  In  the  inception  and  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  at 
Old  Trafford  in  1887  the  late  Mr,  Bowden  took  a 
foremost  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  Guarantors, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,  The 
funeral  took  place  on  the  20th  inst,  at  Stretford. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alt.  Saints’  Church,  Hertford,— The  open- 
ig  of  the  completed  church  of  All  Saints',  Hert- 
ird,  took  place  a  short  time  ago.  The  style  is 
erpendicular,  and  the  church  consists  of  a  nave 
c  five  bays  73  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  6  in,  wide,  with 
estern  tower  about  26  ft.  square,  and  north  and 
>uth  aisles  20  ft.  and  18  ft.  wide  respectively, 
ith  aisles  opening  into  the  tower,  in  which  the 
int  is  placed.  The  chancel  is  a  continuation  of 
le  nave,  and  is  42  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
here  is  a  south  chancel  aisle,  with  separate 
itrance  and  porch  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tiaacel  is  an  organ  transept,  There  are  also 
ergy  and  choir  vestries  on  the  north  of  the 
lancel.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  about  40  ft. 
•om  floor  to  wall  plate,  and  have  open  timber 
oofs  of  somewhat  low  pitch,  covered  with  red 
les.  The  aisles  have  roofs  covered  with  lead,  and 
iere  is  a  clearstory  of  double  two-light  windows 
inning  the  whole  length  of  thechurch.  The  north 
isle  is  lighted  by  four-light  windows,  and  the 
Duth  aisle  by  tliree-light  windows,  The  flooring 
f  the  sanctuary  and  choir  is  laid  with  encaustic 
lies,  with  polished  stone  borders,  while  that 
ndemcath  H..-  seats  is  »f.  P‘“ 
be  passages  being  laid  with  Yorkshire  flags, 
lie  artificial  lighting  is  by  gas.  Ti" 

,  on  the  low-pressure  system,  sol  ”  "k?J 
V  two  boilers.  The  store  used  faemg  the 
rails  both  internally  and  atom*  is  tehed 
ed  Runcorn  stone  from  the  ,«nm*  at  W®toa 
hunt,  near  Runcorn.  Cheshire.  Th ■*  k  ol 
ompleting  the  church  ha.  been  owed  oat  by 
dessrs.  R.  RathborieJScuSiOfMinW.I.^ 
hire,  under  the  direction  ol  Mr.  1  Strong  “k 
,1  the  works,  Mr.  G.  Bam,  and  Mr  A. 

•he  architects  were  Messrs.  Me)  la  * 

;;:3n-r„,Vira,  ”to!do™[y  earned  eat 
!8,000Z.  TFFns— The  new 

Church,  Beeston  Hul,  Leed  ^  ^ 

jhureh  of  the  HolY  SplS, .  building  is  of  stone, 
ust,  been  consecrated.  The  bri  o  g 
md  is  Late  Perpendicular  m  stylo.  ^  ^ 
;he  nave  and  side  aisles  is^  of  ti1(,west 
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to  occupy  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
a  west  gallery.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  A. 
Prothero,  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  11,000?.  Space  has  been  left  for 
the  erection  of  an  organ  at  some  future  date. 

Church,  Wimbledon. — On  the  3rd  inst.  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Winefride,  in  South  Wimbledon, 
was  opened.  The  church  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  is  built  externally  of  red  brick  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  rough  cast  for  the  plain 
wall  surface.  The  plan  consists  of  a  wide  nave 
with  narrow  aisles  serving  for  passages  or  pro¬ 
cessional  purposes,  a  large  and  elevated  chancel, 
with  Lady  Chapel  on  one  side,  and  on  the  north 
side  a  transept,  which  is  connected  with  the 
jgcristies  There  is  also  a  baptistry  at  the 
north-west  corner.  The  total  internal  length  is 
111  ft.,  the  width  being  49  ft.,  exclusive  of  the 
transept.  The  internal  height  to  the  ceiling  is 
40  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  externally  it  is  58  ft.  to 
the  ridge  from  the  floor  level.  The  internal  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  large  bays  formed  by  lofty  semi¬ 
circular  arches  carried  on  brick  piers,  which  bays 
are  sub-divided  below  the  clearstory  windows 
into  two  by  smaller  arches  carried  by  stone 
columns.  The  whole  interior  is  finished  in  brick 
of  two  tints  of  red,  relieved  by  stone  voussoirs 
in  the  arches  and  black  bands.  The  roofs  are 
entirely  of  unvarnished  pitch  pine.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  of 
Westminster,  the  cost  of  the  church  itself  having 
been  about  6,500 ?.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
James  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  South  Norwood. 

North  Aisle,  Compton  Church,  Berkshire. 
-The  foundation-stones  were  recently  laid  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Compton.  The  scheme  is  to  re-build  the  aisle 
which  once  existed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  recent  excavations.  It  has 
b;en  known  that  the  church  once  had  this  aisle, 
although  there  is  no  actual  knowledge  when  it 
ceased  to  exist,  one,  two,  or  even  three  hundred 
years  ago.  There  was  an  old  picture  in  the  parish 
showing  arches  in  the  north  wall.  The  founda¬ 
tions  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  some  6  ft. 
below  the  floor  level  of  the  present  church.  They 
were  almost  perfect  except  where  they  had  been 
disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  burials.  One 
unexpected  discovery  was  made — that  the 
original  church  could  not  have  been  so  wide  as 
the  present  structure.  The  diocesan  architect, 
Hr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  has  shown  that  the  Easter 
tomb  and  the  cover  of  the  font  are  of  the  same 
date,  not  so  the  font  itself,  which  is  Norman, 
and,  therefore,  considerably  older  than  its  cover, 
and  he  discovered  on  the  font  the  place  of 
the  old  lock  and  key.  The  base  of  the  font  was 
designed  for  the  font,  he  thinks,  but  that  the 
dump  of  the  font  has  undergone  some  special 
treatment,  possibly  with  a  view  of  ornamentation, 
which  was  never  carried  out.  The  rim  of  the  font 
is  of  considerably  later  design,  as  also  the  apex  of 
the  font  cover.  The  plans  for  the  new  aisle 
provide  extra  accommodation  for  fifty  or  sixty 
People.  It  will  have  a  separate  span  roof,  carried 
on  three  pillars  and  five  arches.  The  contractor 
for  the  general  building  is  Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor,  of 
East  Ilsley ;  and  for  the  stonework,  Messrs, 
found  &  Co.,  of  Newbury. — Newbury  Weekly  News. 

Church  Extension,  Swindon. — The  Church  of 
«.  Saviour’s  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  an  aisle  providing  accommodation  for 
between  200  and  300  seats.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  congregation 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Wait. 

Methodist  Church^  Hindley  Green. — A  new 
Methodist  Church  is  being  built  on  a  site  in  Leigh - 
jj?ad,  Hindley  Green,  at  a  cost  of  about  2,000?. 
the  building  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  having  a  terra¬ 
cotta,  front,  with  a  clock  tower,  and  will  provide 
j®Ming  accommodation  for  375.  Messrs.  Potts, 
mbs,  &  Henning,  of  Manchester  and  Bolton,  aro 
»e  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  of  Walton,  has 
secured  the  contract. 

Methodist  Church,  Cross  Flatts,  Leeds. — 
Ju  the  Cross  Flatts  district  of  Leeds  the  Methodist 
rp  Connexion  are  building  a  new  church  in 
Ompest-road,  off  Dewsbury -road.  The  site  covers 
»  °f  2,960  sq.  yds.,  and  the  plans — pre- 
Pur®jl  oy  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  architect,  of 
weds— provide  for  a  church,  school,  and  care- 
o’t'.3  house.  Tiie  church,  which  is  to  be  in  the 
wttiic  style,  will  be  flanked  by  an  octagonal 
ww,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  is  to  give 
, a  gating  accommodation  for  580  people.  The 
of  the  building  is  cruciform.  The  adjoining 
ool,  which  is  to  include  a  large  assembly  hall, 
F'ov’ide  accommodation  for  500  scholars.  All 
,  Ulldmgs  are  to  be  faced  with  stone,  and  the 
e  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  about  7,200?. 
ONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  BlTTERNE  PARK, 
bepn  — The  foundation-stone  has  just 

Cnhri  a"  °*  a  new  church  at  Bitteme  Park,  in 
Brin  „en'aveinue>  west  side,  between  Cobden 
fmn*,6  an?  BuNar-road.  The  building  has  a 
churrlf^  80  ?nd  a  dePth  of  170  ft.  The 
Plan  13,  a*e.  Gothic  in  style  and  is  cruciform  in 
cludi'n  aiJu  accommodate  500  persons,  in- 
ovrr  t?  * 16  °hoir  and  a  small  end  gallery,  placed 
the  ci,10  entrances.  The  total  length,  including 
ol  til'f  and  orgau  space,  is  70  ft.,  the  width 
lj,e  •  ,nave*  chancel  and  choir  being  26  ft.,  and 
aisles  4  ft.  The  aisles  are  passages  only  to 


the  transepts  and  nave.  There  are  three  separate 
entrances  from  the  Cobden-avenue,  placed 
opposite  each  aisle  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
direct  ingress  and  egress  to  the  church.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  entrances  are  vestibules  and  cloak-rooms, 
and  a  staircase  in  tower  leading  to  the  gallery. 
The  choir  arrangements  provide  for  the  organ 
to  be  placed,  facing  the  congregation,  in  the  back 
gable,  the  choir  being  grouped  on  the  platform 
in  front,  and  the  pulpit  at  one  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  approached  by  steps  therefrom.  On  either 
side  of  the  choir  is  a  vestry  for  the  pastor  and 
deacons,  respectively,  and  under  one  vestry  a 
chamber  is  provided  for  the  heating  apparatus. 
Local  red  bricks  are  being  used  for  the  wallings, 
with  Doulting  stone  dressings  and  traceried 
windows.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  tiles  ; 
internally  the  walls  will  be  plastered  ;  the  joinery 
work  will  be  of  deal,  stained  in  the  roof  and 
painted  elsewhere.  The  heating  will  be  by  a  low 

ressure,  hot-water  system  ;  the  lighting  will  be 

y  gas.  The  heating  arrangements  and  seats 
are  not  included  in  the  present  contract,  -the 
amount  of  which  is  2,386?.  Mr.  John  H.  Blizard 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Jupe  the  builder. 

St.  Luke’s  Parish  Church,  Wallsend. — The 
work  of  completing  St.  Luke’s  Parish  Church, 
Wallsend,  is  now  in  progress.  The  building  now 
proceeding  comprises  chancel,  transept,  and 
morning  chapel,  and  also  the  completion  of  the 
tower  and  spire.  The  new  chancel  will  be  42  ft. 
long,  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  will  give 
accommodation  for  fifty  persons.  Communicating 
by  a  large  arch  on  the  south  is  the  transept, 
which  will  be  seated  for  sixty -four,  and  to  the  east 
of  this  will  be  the  Lady  Chapel,  seating  twenty- 
four,  and  having  its  own  altar  for  week-day 
services.  The  lowest  story  of  the  tower  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  will  form  an  organ 
chamber.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  will  be 
occupied  by  a  five-light  window  with  stone 
shafts.  The  Lady  Chapel  will  terminate  in  an 
apse,  having  a  sanctuary  arch  resting  on  coupled 
columns,  and  communicating  with  the  chancel 
by  two  arches  also  resting  on  coupled  columns. 
The  tower  will  be  surmounted  by  a  broached 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  133  ft.  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  The  architects  for  the  new  work  are 
Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  &  Wood,  of  Newcastle  ; 
and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
of  Newcastle. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Aberbeeg,  Wales. — The 
stone-laying  ceremony  in  connexion  with  the 
Ebenezer,  Gland wr,  Baptist  Church,  Aberbeeg, 
took  place  recently.  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees, 
Cardiff,  is  the  architect.  The  chapel  itself  will 
seat  between  600  and  700  people,  and  can  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  850  when  necessary. 
In  addition,  a  lecture-hall  is  provided,  with 
sitting  accommodation  for  300,  together  with  a 
suite  of  classrooms,  etc.  A  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  an  institute,  which,  while  connected  with  the 
main  building,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  shut 
off  entirely,  and  has  a  separate  entrance  from  a 
side  street.  The  building  will  be  of  local  stone, 
with  blue  Newbridge  stone  facing,  and  Corsham 
Down  dressings.  The  internal  woodwork  will  be 
selected  pitch-pine.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  David 
Lewis,  Abertillery. 

West  Ham  High  School. — The  new  building 
erected  in  the  Grove  for  the  West  Ham  High 
School  was  opened  recently  by  the  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  J.  Byford).  The  building,  which  is  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  occupies  a  position 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  forms 
a  compact  block  of  three  floors.  The  central 
feature  is  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor.  The  hall 
is  50  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  and  has  seven  class¬ 
rooms,  a  principal’s  room,  and  a  cloak-room  on 
three  sides  of  it.  Six  balconies  overlook  the  hall 
from  the  first  floor.  A  corridor  divides  these 
balconies  from  seven  classrooms,  a  teachers 
room,  and  the  secretary’s  office  on  the  first  floor. 
The  classrooms  are  so  arranged  that  all  obtain 
direct  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  scholars. 
On  the  sub-ground  floor  is  the  dining-room  a,nd 
kitchen  department,  which  is  arranged  to  provide 
for  about  fifty  students  staying  to  dinner.  The 
playroom,  which  occupies  the  rear  of  the  sub- 
ground  floor  and  adjoins  the  playground,  has  the 
whole  of  one  front  enclosed  with  folding  glazed 
partition,  so  that  in  summer  it  may  be  thrown 
open.  In  addition  to  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ground  floor  and  the  caretaker’s  entrance 
on  the  sub-ground  floor,  there  are  three  other 
entrances,  and  all  five  are  available  as  exits  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxhead,  contractor,  of 
Leytonstone,  whose  tender  amounted  to  9,987?., 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  & 
Jacques,  architects. 

Church  Hall,  Allonby.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  Allonby  Church  Hall  was  laid  a  short 
time  ago.  The  building  will  provide  accommoda  - 
tion  for  nearly  200  adults,  and  wifi  comprise  an 
entrance  lobby,  a  hall,  and  a  committee-room 
There  will  also  be  a  boiler-house,  coalhouse  and 
lavatory  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Carlis  e, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
contractors  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
work  -—Mr  William  Marshall,  Mary  port,  builder  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  Wigton,  joiner  ;  Messrs  Thomp¬ 
son  Brothers,  Maryport,  plumbers;  Mr  J .  1. 


Kellett,  Carlisle,  slater  ;  Mr.  George  Nicholson, 
Wigton,  plasterer  ;  Mr.  James  McKay,  Mary¬ 
port,  painter.  ,  *j 

Abergwili  Palace. — Two  years  last  April 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  buildings  which  formed 
Abergwili  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  were  burnt,  an  outbreak  of  fire  having 
occurred  during  the  night.  The  restored  Palace  is 
now  all  but  ready  for  occupation.  With  the 
small  exception  of  the  main  walls  and  of  five 
rooms  in  the  south-west  wing,  the  Palace  was 
virtually  burnt  out  in  the  fire.  With  a  wing 
remaining,  and  the  main  walls  standing,  re¬ 
building  within  the  old  perimeter  became  a 
necessity,  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  house 
remains  much  as  it  was.  Cement  in  imitation  off 
stone  has  been  generally  discarded.  Internally 
are  to  be  found  the  chief  changes,  for  the  whole- 
has  virtually  been  replanned,  the  chapel  and  the 
Bishop’s  library  alone  retaining  their  former 
positions.  The  space  of  the  courtyard  in  the  old 
building  has  been  incorporated  into  the  building 
in  the  form  of  a  top-lighted  central  hall.  The 
kitchen  offices  and  dining-room,  which  were 
formerly  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  have 
now  been  brought  into  reasonable  proximity,  and 
a  new  second  staircase  has  been  added  in  the  west 
wing.  The  house  lies  low,  and  occasion  has  been 
taken  to  lay  a  solid  concrete  bed  over  the  whole 
area,  while  the  basement,  formerly  subject  to* 
floods,  has  been  made  waterproof.  Bathrooms, 
a  hot-water  service,  a  new  sanitary  equipment, 
and  an  acetylene  gas  institution  have  also  been 
introduced.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr, 
W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  The  builders  were  Messrs, 
A.  Turner  &  Sons,  of  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  Bolwell  was- 
clerk  of  works. 

Seamen’s  Rest,  East  India  Dock-road,  E. — 
The  Queen  Victoria  Seamen’s  Rest  buildings  in 
East  India  Dock-road  have  been  enlarged  by  the- 
erection  of  an  additional  story,  so  as  to  increase 
the  accommodation  to  a  total  of  fifty -six  beds,  and1 
the  whole  of  the  interior  has  been  repaired  and’ 
renovated,  at  an  expenditure  of  1,500?.,  under  the 
directions  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Gunton. 

Brampton  Conservative  Club. — The  new  Con¬ 
servative  and  Unionist  Club  at  Brampton  was 
opened  recently.  The  club  is  situated  in  the 
Front-street,  and  consists  of  a  reading-room  on 
the  ground-floor  and  billiard-room  above  it, 
together  with  a  couple  of  small  recreation  rooms 
and  living  rooms  for  the  caretaker.  The  premises 
were  formerly  the  Black  Bull,  and  the  old  building 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  from  the  designs_of 
Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott,  architect,  Carlisle. 

A  Garden  City  Scheme,  Bradford. — The- 
Building  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation 
have  been  approached  with  a  proposal  for  the- 
erection  of  a  number  of  dove-tailed  through* 
houses.  A  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs, 
Mawson  &  Hudson,  architects,  and  a  description 
with  plans  has  been  sent  to  the  Corporation,  bub 
before  proceeding  with  working  drawings  the- 
promoters  have  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  scheme  from  the  Building  Committee. 
One  of  the  proposals  is  to  make  the  roads  14  yds, 
wide.  In  bringing  their  scheme  before  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Hudson  state 
that  instead  of  hammer-dressed  wallstones  for 
the  fronts  and  backs  they  propose  rubble  walls* 
covered  or  faced  with  cement  rough  cast — 
hundreds  of  good  houses  and  cottages  all  over  the 
country  have  been  erected  in  this  manner — to  do 
away  with  all  out-buildings,  have  narrower 
asphalted  roads  (where  not  thoroughfares  or 
main  streets)  doing  away  with  the  cost  of  paving- 
with  setts,  and  to  have  gardens  both  back  and 
front.  In  doing  away  with,  backyards  and 
privies  and  making  two  fronts  to  one  house  it 
will  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  tenants  to  keep- 
the  scullery  side  as  clean  and  tidy  as  the  living- 
room  side.  Two  plans  are  given,  with  remarks  - 
on  the  style  and  arrangement  of  erection.  No.  1 
plan  deals  with  dove-tailed  through  cottages. 
These  cottages  have  accommodation  as  follows  : — 
Basement,  small  larder,  and  coal  place;  ground' 
floor,  living-room  and  scullery;  first  floor,  two  bed-- 
rooms  and  bath  and  water-closet ;  and  attic,  two  - 
bedrooms.  Instead  of  having  a  width  of  1 7  yds. — 
apportionment  for  one  house  and  the  minimum 
allowed  by  the  Corporation  by-law — of  streets, 
causeways,  and  backyards  to  pave  and  drain, 
there  will  only  be  a  width  of  10  yds.  to  each 
house  (in  asphalt  instead  of  paving),  thereby 
minimising  the  collecting  ground  and  saving  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  cost  of  drains.  The 
cottages  will  have  on  each  front  a  12-ft.  deep 
garden  (the  depth  might,  of  course,  be  increased  if 
required),  a  6-ft.  deep  shrubbery  fenced  off  from 
the  garden  with  rustic  trellis  work  instead  of  the 
usual  stone  boundary  wall,  a  6-ft.  wide  causeway 
and  6  yds.  wide  road,  both  in  asphalt.  The  - 
width  from  row  to  row  will  be  22  yds.,  though, 
of  course,  if  the  road  were  a  thoroughfare  it 
could  be  made  wider.  The  No.  2  plan  for  through 
cottages  shows  structures  which  differ  from 
No.  1  in  that  they  take  up  a  little  more  frontage, 
but  are  less  in  depth,  and  also  in  getting  three 
bedrooms  on  the  first  floor,  obviating  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  attics,  unless  the  cottages  are  required  for 
very  large  families.  The  accommodation  is  as 
follows  -Basement,  small  larder  and  coals  ; 
ground  floor,  living-room,  scullery,  bath-room.. 
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and  water-closet  ;  and  first  floor,  three  bedrooms. 
The  following  arrangement  is  suggested  as 
regards  position  : — At  the  back  a  garden  16  ft. 
deep,  separated  from  the  back  road  16  ft.  wide 
with  trellis  work,  making  the  distance  from  back 
to  back  of  two  rows  15§  yds.  ;  front  garden  12  ft. 
deep,  separated  from  a  6-ft.  shrubbery  with 
trellis  work,  a  6-ft.  wide  causeway  with  an  18-in. 
wide  asphalted  road,  making  22  yds.  from  front 
to  front  of  cottages. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Trowbridge. — The  new 
isolation  hospital  at  Trowbridge  was  opened  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
have  ^been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mann,  at  a  cost  of  7,000 2.,  excluding  furnish¬ 
ing,  etc. 

New  Machine  Shop,  Devonport  Dockyard. 
_ The  foundations  have  recently  been  com¬ 
menced  at  Devonport  Dockyard  of  a  new  machine 
shop,  200  ft.  by  100  ft.  The  estimated  total  cost 
of  the  new  structure  and  attendant  works,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  machinery,  is  12,7002.,  and  accommoda- 
tion'will  be  provided  for  about  160  men.  The 
contract  for  the  steel-framed  superstructure  has 
been  placed  with  Messrs.  Francis  Morton  &  Co., 
Garston,  Liverpool.  The  foundations,  railways, 
and  latrines  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Director 
of  jWorks  Department. 

Museum  and  Laboratories,  Liverpool  Uni¬ 
versity. — On  the  18th  inst.  the  new  museum  and 
laboratories  of  the  Departmentof  Zoology,  situated 
in  Brownlow-street,  were  inaugurated.  The  build¬ 
ing  committee  appointed  by  the  council  selected 
Messrs.  Willink  &  Thicknesse  as  architects,  and 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  block  of  build¬ 
ings  containing  the  departments  of  natural  history, 
electrotechnics,  and  geology,  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Thornton  &  Sons,  of  Liverpool.  The  electro¬ 
technics  laboratories  were  finished  and  opened  last 
July  ;  the  geology -rooms  are  not  yet  completed. 
This  Zoological  Institute  has  a  frontage  of  123  ft. 
on  the  western  side  of  Brownlow-street,  is  41  ft. 
from  front  to  back,  and  84  ft.  in  height  from  the 
street  level.  It  is  built  of  red-pressed  brick 
relieved  with  white  sandstone  from  the  Storeton 
quarries.  On  the  north  it  adjoins  the  Hartley 
Botanical  Laboratory,  and  on  the  south  the  new 
Electrotechnics  Department,  which  also  extends 
underneath  the  zoology  building  in  the  basement. 
The  building  consists  of  a  central  tower  containing 
the  entrance  hall  and  staircase  and  some  of  the 
smaller  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  of  two  blocks. 
In  the  south  block  the  three  floors  accommodate 
{1)  the  museum  with  its  large  gallery;  (2)  the 
lecture  theatre  ;  and  (3)  the  large  junior  laboratory 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  In  the  north  block,  on 
the  two  lower  floors,  there  are  extensions  of  the 
museum  to  receive  special  collections,  and  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  senior  class¬ 
room,  senior  and  honours  students’  laboratories, 
the  departmental  library,  and  laboratory  and 
store-room  accommodation  for  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Department,  the  work  of  the  Economic  Ento¬ 
mologist,  of  the  Marine  Biological  Committee,  and 
other  practical  applications  of  zoology.  In  the 
central  tower,  along  with  the  staircase,  there  are 
small  rooms  for  the  professor  and  two  demon¬ 
strators,  the  laboratory  assistant,  with  diagram, 
chemical,  aquarium,  photographic,  macerating- 
rooms,  and  students’  lavatories. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Dock,  Seaham. — The  new  dock  and  piers  at 
Seaham  Harbour  have  just  been  opened  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Up  to  six  years  ago  the  water 
area  of  the  docks  was  only  about  12  acres — an 
outer  harbour  3  J,  acres,  the  north  dock  2f  acres, 
theYsouth  dock  24  acres,  and  the  tidal  harbour 
2|  acres.  By  the  Seaham  Harbour  Dock  Act  of 
1898  a  company  was  formed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  construct  at  once  an  up-to-date  dock  and 
piers.  The  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  S.  Pearson 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Westminster,  for  378,0002.,  and 
the  work  was  begun  in  1899.  Coal  shipping 
from  the  old  docks  has  gone  on  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new,  and  for  many  months  the 
new  dock  has  been  in  use,  vessels  coming  and 
going  by  a  temporary  entrance  until  the  new 
gateway"  was  ready.  The  old  north  dock  and  the 
old  protecting  piers  still  remain,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  old  harbour  has  been  absorbed  in  the  new. 
The  new  dock  is  1,000  ft.  long  by  460  ft.  wide, 
and  has  an  area  of  10  acres.  It  will  accom¬ 
modate  vessels  up  to  6,000  tons  burthen,  whereas 
the  utmost  capacity  of  the  old  docks  was  for 
ships  of  about  1,000  tons  carrying  capacity. 
The  depth  of  the  new  dock  is  27  ft.  6  in.,  while  at 
the  sill  the  depth  is  26  ft.  6  in.,  against  the  16  ft. 
of  the  old  docks.  The  gateway  is  65  ft.  wide. 
The  new  piers  run  out  from  the  north  and  south, 
curving  seawards  and  enclosing  a  water  space  of 
28  acres.  They  are  built  of  concrete  blocks — 
the  outside  ones  being  stone-faced— and  are 
tunnelled  throughout,  so  that  the  lighthouse- 
keepers  can  reach  the  lights  without  danger  in 
the  stormiest  weather.  They  have  cost,  roughly 
speaking,  about  902.  per  lineal  foot.  That  on  the 
north  side  is  1,383  ft.  long,  and  that  on  the  south 
878  ft.  The  entrance  is  280  ft.  wide,  and  the 
distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  new  gateway 
■s  about  900  ft.  The  channel  has  been  dredged 
to  the  requisite  depth.  Up-to-date  staiths  ar.d 


spouts  have  been  erected.  They  are  of  a  great 
height,  and  laid  out  on  the  gravity  system, 
enabling  them  to  be  very  easily  worked.  They 
are  built  to  accommodate  high-capacity  waggons. 
Steamers  up  to  2,600  tons  burthen  have  been 
regularly  loaded  at  them  for  several  weeks  past. 
The  company  expect  to  ship  2,000,000  tons 
annually. 

Electricity  Works,  Fochabers,  A.B. — 
Works  have  been  erected  at  Fochabers  for.  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  town  with  an  electricity 
supply,  the  power  being  derived  from  the  River 
Spey.  Messrs.  Drake  &  Graham,  London,  supplied 
the  electric  fittings,  and  the  engineering  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Carrich  &  Ritchie, 
Edinburgh.  The  Western  Cable  Company, 
London,  laid  the  cables  ;  the  power-house  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Bannochie  &  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  the  walls  by  Messrs.  Robert  Mitchell, 
Huntly,  and  William  Legge,  Fochabers  ;  and  the 
intake  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Sellar  &  Co., 
Aberdeen.  The  architect  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
Thomson,  Fife-Keith,  who  was  represented  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Marshall.  Mr.  Alex.  Keir  and  Mr. 
George  Russell  had  charge  of  the  workmen. 

Keyham  Dockyard  Extension. — It  is  only 
by  comparisons  that  the  general  public  can 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  undertakings  so 
colossal  as  the  dockyard  extension  at  Keyham, 
and  the  means  of  comparison  is  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  there  are  39  acres  in  Devonport 
Park,  the  acreage  of  the  extension  works  is  114. 
As  a  further  comparison,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  closed  basin  on  the  works  is  354  acres  in 
extent,  or  only  34  acres  less  than,  the  park.  The 
original  contract  entered  into  by  Sir  J ohn  J ackson. 
Ltd.,  for  the  completion  of  their  part  of  the  work 
was  about  3,000,000Z.,  but  the  original  scheme 
has  been  considerably  altered  and  extended,  and 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  whole  works  are 
completed  the  total  cost,  including  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  factories,  workshops,  and  general  equip¬ 
ment,  will  be  not  much  less  than  6,000,0002.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Naval  Works  Act  of  1895,  and  were  com¬ 
menced  in  February,  1896.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  in  hand  nearly  ten  years,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  as  many  as  3,400  men 
have  been  employed.  As  the  result  of  the 
employment  of  so  large  a  number  of  men,  there 
was  created  at  Weston  Mill  a  new  residential 
district,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  men 
engaged  on  the  works  and  their  families.  Through 
the  consideration  and  public  spirit  of  Sir  John 
Jackson,  it  was  in  some  respects  a  “  self-con¬ 
tained  ”  community,  with  its  own  mission  church 
and  schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  three  towns, 
the  employees  of  the  extension  works  also  found 
habitation.  Many  of  the  men  have  now  left  the 
district  to  find  employment  in  the  north  country 
or  on  public  works  which  the  firm  have  taken  in 
hand  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Still  there  are 
about  1,700  men  employed  on  the  extension  works. 
It  is  expected  that  the  contract  will  be  completed 
by  the  summer  of  1906,  and  that  the  works  will 
be  formally  opened  in  the  autumn.  The  “  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end,”  so  far  as  the  contractors’  work 
is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  have  been  marked  on 
the  13th  inst.,  when  sea-water  was  admitted  to 
the  tidal  basin  at  the  southern  end  of  the  works. 
The  party  included  Sir  John  Jackson,  Mr.  Whately 
Eliot  (Superintending  Civil  Engineer),  Mr.  G. 
Crocker,  C.B.  (Civil  Technical  Assistant  to  the 
Admiral-Superintendent),  Mr.  Chas.  Colson,  C.B. 
(Deputy  Civil  Engineer-in-chief,  Navy  Loan 
Works,  Admiralty),  Mr.  G.  H.  Scott  (Sir  John 
Jackson,  Ltd.),  Mr.  R.  H.  Andrews  (Chief  Engineer, 
Devonport  Dockyard),  and  others.  The  tidal 
basin  into  which  sea-water  was  first  admitted 
is  10  acres  in  extent,  and  will  give  a  depth  of 
water  not  less  than  33  ft.  in  any  part,  but  as  the 
rock  at  the  entrance  from  the  Hamoaze  has  not 
yet  been  removed,  the  full  depth  of  water  will  not 
be  available  for  some  time.  Outside  the  granite 
wall  of  the  basin  is  a  cofferdam,  through  which, 
as  well  as  through  a  mass  of  rock  and  debris,  ten 
sluices  have  been  cut,  and  it  was  through  these 
that  the  water  was  first  admitted,  the  doors 
of  the  sluices  being  operated  from  a  platform 
over  the  cofferdam.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
in  addition  to  the  closed  basin  of  35£  acres  and 
the  tidal  basin  which  is  now  being  filled,  there  are 
between  the  two  basins  three  large  graving  docks 
and  a  lock  entrance.  The  tidal  basin  has  a  length 
of  quayage  of  about  2,100  ft.,  and  the  closed  basin 
4,500  ft.  of  quayage  :  while  the  length  of  the  three 
docks  is  480  ft.,  741  ft.,  and  745  ft.  respectively, 
and  the  entrance  lock,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
dock,  is  730  ft.  long  inside  caissons.  Messrs. 
Easton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Erith  Ironworks,  Kent, 
have  manufactured  and  laid  down  all  the  machi¬ 
nery  belonging  to  the  docks,  consisting  principally 
of  ten  marine  type  return  tube  cylindrical  boilers, 
with  a  working  pressure  of  120  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  Of  the  engines,  the  most  important  are  two 
large  duplicate,  horizontal,  centrifugal  pumping 
engines,  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  15,000  tons 
per  hour,  and  also  the  main  reciprocating  pumping 
engines,  three-throw  in  duplicate,  capable  of 
pumping  1,500  tons  per  hour.  The  machinery 
has  been  constructed  and  erected  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Byrne,  formerly  of  Plymouth, 
who  has  charge  of  the  pumping  operations. — 
Western  Morning  News. 
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Switzerland. — The  npv-  i  , 

Shine  at  Basle  was  openeil  the 

the  bridge  has  been  built  (row  5,0>'embf'  11 1 
firms  A.  Buss  &  Co,,  of  Basle 
&  Co.,  of  Frankfurt. — __n,.  ^  V zmana  I 

has  been  elected  Director  of  I 

is  to  be  built  frm'Ei^bj®  a)  “““Wo 
Schmitz,  of  Charlottenburg  J^_P,rofessor  Bruno 

“‘t  buiIt  at 


lf  100,000 


Argentina.— The  Government  i». 
the.  plans  for  the  water  s,,priA[“  *PP,ot«l 
drainage  works  of  the  port dan j, A*  “d 

1.786.111  paper  dollars  PartofV  *  ^  of 
mated  to  cost  1,151,000  dollars  !  esti‘ 
will  be  done  by  coWtTo  f!°°4 
been  called  for.  According  to  ttan  n*V?  yet 
the  French  Chamber  of  1 

Ayres,  the  Argentine  GovevZJt  l  Bue1!08 
sanctioned  the  following  worksLm  S° 
construction  of  a  post  and  teleeranh  nk  . 
Buenos  Ayres  at  the  cost  of  SOOOnnn®  at 
dollars  (about  262,600 1.) ;  and  (2wi!  paper 
of  a  landing  stage 
The  cost  of  these  works,  exclusive  ,  : 
and  electric  lighting  (for  which  sccsrate^lUl*8' 
will  be  invited),  is  fixed  al  l  S  ti  " 
dollars  (about  110,7062.).  ’  ’  paPer 

Building  Materials'  akd  House  Btnmc  1 
in  Zanzibar. -In  his  report  on  the  tri,  »d  I 
commerce  .,1  Zanzibar  for  tic  rear  llM  M, 
Vice-Consul  Sinclair  states  lit  ,t„  ™  * 
under  the  heading  of  building  tatefiaU  gj  j 
ready-made  doors  and  wuidow.  sad  m  £  I 
India,  deals  a  id  match-boardine  from  kornsv 
and  cement,  paints,  oils,  sad  cornmtal  ir'a 
sheets  principally  from  the  Bated  J  ' 

Germany.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  fine 
timber  from  the  forests  of  British  and  German  , 
East  Africa,  and  perhaps  also  from  Madagascar, 
will  before  long  come  into  more  gene.il  use 
though  probably  teak  will  ahmj,  “command  ^ 
good  sale  on  account  of  its  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  the  white  ant.  The  ordinary  mtive 
house  is  built  on  a  framework  of  upright  pales 
known  as  “  boriti,”  a  large  quantity  of  which  , 
comes  every  yeai  from  British  East 'Africa;  on 
each  side  of  these  are  tied,  with  coir  rope,  thinner 
sticks  called  “  fito,”  the  interstices  beirg  filled  i 
with  mud  and  sometimes  lime  plastered ;  the 
thatch  is  usually  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  cleverly  twisted,  and  known  as 
“  makuti  ”  ;  this  thatch  is  not,  however,  entirely  ! 
impervious  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  those  natives 
who  can  afford  it  always  prefer  to  use  corrogated 
iron,  in  spite  of  the  heat  which  it  radiates,  Corru-  i 
gated  iron  is  also  largely  used  for  roofing  by  the 
European  and  Indian  population,  though’ tiles 
from  Mangalore  are  now  taking  its  place  in  all  the 
principal  rew  buildings  erected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  richer  residents,  It  is  possible 
that  a  really  sound  roofing  material,  which  can 
be  easily  fixed  and  is  impervious  to  tropical 
rains  and  heat,  might  find  a  good  market,  j 
provided  that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 


price. 

South  Africa. — Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson 
is  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  girls’ 
school  at  Roodebloom,  Woodstock,  the  contract 
price  of  which  is  15,8  3  82.  It  will  accommodate 
a  thousand  scholars,  and  is  intended  to  be  the 
best  school  of  its  kind  in  Cape  Colony.  Messrs. 
McGillivray,  Grant,  &  Go,,  of  Cape  Town,  are  the 

architects. - A  new  lighthouse,  costing  5,0002., 

has  been  erected  at  a  spot  called  Aliwal  Shoal, 

near  Durban,  Natal. - A  new  building,  to  be 

used  as  an  institute  for  seamen,  has  just  been 
completed  in  Cape  Town.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  twelve  months  ago 
by  the  Princess  Christian. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements, 
— The  company  trading  under  the  title  of  W  all 
Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,"  has  purchased,  as 
from  January  1,  1905,  the  Lincrusta  business 

of  Messrs.  Fredk.  Walton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

“Lucal”  Liquid  Fuel  System-A1 .the 
Princes  Dock  power  station  of  the  Clyde  lrust, 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  boilers  is  fitted  mth  Lucal 
burners  for  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel.  The  boiler  to 
which  we  refer  is  of  the  marine  type,  measuring 
10  ft.  long  by  11  ft.  diameter,  and  having  two 
furnaces.  The  boiler  is  set  in  brickwork  forming 
external  flues.  Each  furnace  tube  has i  three  oil 
burners,  which  were  tested  m  Maytet  by  Me&i  . 
Flannery,  Baggallay,  &  Johnson,  o f  Londom 
Oil  for  feeding  the  burners  was  supplied  by 
gravitation  from  a  tank,  steam  or  mJ®2  ‘be 
fuel  being  drawn  direct  from  the  tajrjg  to. 
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(fficiency  of  77  per  cert.  Afi  interesting  point 
Ls  that  the  fuel  employed  is  blast  furnace  oil, 
rith  the  low  calorific  value  of  17,600  thermal 
mits  per  pound,  which  burned  steadily,  and 
„ve  a  clear  blue  flame.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
ihat  the  inspecting  engineers  were  unable  to 
observe  the  effect  of  the  burners  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  smoke  emitted  from  the  chimney, 
si  three  other  boilers  burning  coal  were  discharg¬ 
ing  from  the  same  shaft  during  the  conduct  of 
the  tests. 

War  Memorial,  Gateshead. — The  South 
African  war  memorial,  which  has  been  erected 
in  Saltwell  Park,  Gateshead,  was  unveiled  by 
Lieut, -General  Sir  John  French  on  the  11th  inst. 
It  consists  of  a  decorated  column  of  granite,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  life-size  bronze-winged  figure 
representing  “  Peace  crowning  the  Heroes.” 
The  height  is  24  ft.  from  the  ground.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Doyle  Jones,  sculptor,  of  West  Hartlepool  and 
Chelsea,  executed  the  work,  his  design  being 
accepted  in  open  competition. 

“Calendarium  Londinense.” — We  noticed 
sst  year  the  sheet  calendar  issued  by  Mr.  Elkin 
Matthews  for  1905,  with  an  etching  of  a  London 
reene  by  Mr.  W.  Monk  filling  the  upper  half  of 
the  sheet.  The  “  Calendarium  ”  for  1906  is 
irea  tetter.  The  etching  by  Mr.  Monk  shows 
j  fine  view  from  opposite  the  bottom  of  Ludgate 
11,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  composition,  above  a  mass  of  street 
hidings.  The  calendar  is  arranged  in  a  more 
decorative  form  than  last  year,  and  the  sheet  is 
one  which  an  artist  can  hang  up  with  satisfaction. 
Birmingham  Master  Builders’  Association. 
-The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Birmingham,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Colonel  Barnsley 
0  the  chair.  The  committee,  in  presenting  their 
nnual  report,  regretted  to  still  have  to  record 
the  fact  that  in  common  with  most  trades  in  the 
ritv  the  building  trade  during  the  last  year  had 
sen  in  a  very  depressed  state.  With  this 
depression  there  had  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  keenness  of  competition.  There 
ere,  however,  signs  of  increased  activity  amongst 
lanufacturers,  and  it  might  be  hoped  this  would 
ing  about  a  more  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in 
the  building  trades.  In  the  last  annual  report 
fiierence  was  made  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
mmittee  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
nzes  to  be  offered  for  competition  by  students 
1  the  classes  connected  with  the  building  trade 
•t  the  Municipal  Technical- School.  After  con¬ 
ation  with  the  headmaster  at  the  school,  it 
W  been  arranged  that  the  5 7.  5s.  offered  by  the 
Association  should  be  divided  amongst  the 
Mowing  classes  : — Sanitary  science,  17.  ls.  ; 
pfltity  surveyors,  17.  ls.  ;  masons,  17.  ls.  ; 
arpenters  (practical),  17.  ls.  ;  carpenters 
(drawing),  17.  Is.  A  deputation  from  the  Asso- 
oation  waited  on  the  Corporation  Water  Com¬ 
mittee  to  urge  the  importance  of  supplying 
quantities  when  inviting  tenders  for  work  of  any 
“gmtude.  An  amendment  of  the  standing 
Wers  in  Parliament,  obtaining  a  locus  standi  for 
*3ociations,  had  been  secured  mainly  through 
instrumentality  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairy - 
-fn  8  Society.  The  committee  had  contributed 
awards  the  costs  incurred  in  placing  the  matter 
we  the  Court  of  Referees.  The  committee 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  to  refrain 
*  disturbing  the  trade  by  giving  notices  to  the 
’*"■‘3  of  any  alterations  in  working  rifles, 

_  .  ui  their  opinion,  existing  circumstances 
Id  have  justified  notices  being  given  for  a 
idion  in  wages.  The  claims  of  the  National 
.  -’rve  Fund  of  10,0007.  had  already  been 
®®ght  to  notice.  Up  to  the  present  promises 

r*  contributions  bud  been  received  from  mem- 

J  daunting  to  4167.  6s.  6d.  The  total 
®°unt  allocated  for  collection  in  the  Midland 
was  1,6007.  The  committee  strongly 
to  lb°?e  members  who  had  not  yet 
pwrnsed  a  contribution  to  give  the  matter  their 
papt  consideration,  as  it  was  felt  very  desirable 
all  members  should  interest  themselves  in 
■project,  which  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
■Prance  to  the  trade.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
“™®gham  Association  would  show  such  a  lead 
Vj ,,  md  ensure  the  collection  of  the  sum  allocated 
JJ“Jand  Centre.  A  set  of  rules  had  been 
L  aJj°  the  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
“the  various  societies  of  operative  masons, 
rere,  and  bricklayers  for  the  establishment 
5  vernment  of  conciliation  boards  i  1  the 
uni,  ??  trades,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
b  S0ttlement  of  disputes  without  resorting 
I'WnRei)63  *ocb*outs.  The  committee  had 
q  'T'th  the  above-mentioned  branches 

Strict  on  for  these  rule3  to  aPPty  in  this 
EL  '  the  balance-sheet  showed  total 

Slec,eipts  for  the  year’  21 67.  0s.  9d.,  which, 
K)3J  5=  Trance  from  last  year,  made  a  total  of 
Jjjj'  1,'f,  and  the  various  disbursements  to 
wLuf'Y having  a  sum  of  1957.  4s.  3d.  to  the 
idontAd  f  Association. — The  report  having  been 
ffhftehn’1,0  t-r8  for  the  year  were  chosen,  Mr. 
tomson  -bemg  e!ected  President,  Mr.  Thomas 
^ctarv  'lcl®'Pres.ident,  and  Mr.  Bigwood 
1  vote  nf  u,  >  retiring  President  was  accorded 
H  the  Or  j  tt' — 'T'be  annual  banquet  followed 
^tl«mAnanCl  tlotel,  and  was  attended  by  200 
representative  of  the  various  branches 


of  the  trade.  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehouse  (President) 
occupied  the  chair,  aud  Mr.  T.  Johnson  was  in  the 
vice-chair.  The  toast  “  Success  to  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Builders’  Association  and  the  Trade  of 
the  City  ”  was  proposed  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  J. 
Barnsley,  who  pointed  out  that  combination  had 
engendered  mutual  respect  between  capital  and 
labour.  It  was  capable  of  wider  and  more 
sympathetic  development.  Progress  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  gradual,  but  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  common  sense  and  sweet  reasonableness  were 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  brutal  methods  of  the 
lock-out  or  the  strike.  During  the  year  consider¬ 
able  advance  had  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  national  conciliation  boards  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  Combinations  of  employers  were 
the  natural  sequence  of  trades  unions. — The  toast 
was  honoured,  and  the  President  responded.  He 
regretted  that  in  the  building  trade  many  had 
resorted  to  the  disastrous  system  of  price  cutting. 
— Mr.  W.  Sapcote  gave  the  toast  of  the  “  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Surveyors,”  and  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  A. 
Rowse  replied. — Mr.  Thomas  Johns  submitted 
the  toast  of  “  Kindred  Associations.”  Their 
primary  objects  were  to  prevent  disputes.  It 
was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  their  mission  was 
to  reduce  wages.  They  were  prepared  to  pay 
fairly  for  a  fair  day’s  work.  He  hoped  every 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  apprentices  to 
receive  technical  education.  If  they  did  this 
both  builder  and  artisan  would  benefit.  The 
advantage  was  mutual. — The  toast  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  John  Price,  Mr.  H.  Willcock,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Barnsley. — The  other  toast  honoured  was 
the  “  Visitors,”  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Amphlet. 

Building  By-laws,  Durham. — In  his  quarterly 
report  to  the  County  Council,  Dr.  T.  Eustace  Hill, 
Medical  Officer  to  the  county  of  Durham,  refers 
to  the  question  of  rural  building  by-laws.  In 
districts,  he  says,  which  are  purely  rural  or  agri¬ 
cultural  in  character,  building  by-laws  different 
from  those  necessary  for  urban  districts  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted,  but  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  rural  districts  in  this  county,  such  as 
Chester-le-Street,  Auckland,  Durham,  and  Easing- 
ton,  the  conditions  under  which  the  bulk  of  the 
population  live  are  essentially  urban,  and  by-laws 
suitable  for  purely  rural  districts  would  be  most 
undesirable  in  these  areas.  In  some  of  our 
populous  rural  districts  action  has  already  been 
taken  for  the  remodelling  of  the  by-laws,  and,  if 
effected,  will,  the  doctor  very  much  fears,  result 
in  less  sanitary  houses  being  erected  in  the  future. 
In  the  Durham  rural  district  the  by-laws  require 
that  the  sites  of  all  new  buildings  shall  be  covered 
with  impervious  material,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
exclusion  of  ground  air  and  dampness,  but  Dr. 
Hill  understands  that,  in  the  by-laws  which  have 
recently  been  remodelled,  this  most  necessary  and 
important  requirement  has  been  modified.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Chester-le-Street 
rural  district,  in  his  annual  report,  expresses 
strong  disapproval  of  some  suggestions  which  are 
being  made  for  the  modification  of  the  by-laws  for 
that  district,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  height  of  certain  rooms  in  a  house,  and  of 
reducing  the  area  of  the  yards  of  dwellings. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  modify  by-laws  in 
certain  particulars,  especially  as  regards  building 
materials,  so  that  the  cost  of  erecting  workmen’s 
dwellings  may  be  reduced,  it  is  most  undesirable 
that  any  modification  should  be  permitted  which 
will  in  any  way  diminish  the  healthiness  of  new 
dwellings.  Any  modification  of  the  by-laws 
which  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
cementing  of  the  sites  of  dwelling-houses,  or 
which  diminishes  the  height  and  ventilation  of 
living-rooms,  or  the  area  of  the  house  yards,  is  a 
retrograde  and  undesirable  step  from  the  health 
point  of  view,  especially  in  a  populous  county  like 
Durham,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
live  under  urban  conditions.  The  doctor  thinks 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  called  to  the  serious  results  which  would 
follow  in  this  country  from  any  relaxation  of  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  building  by-laws,  and  he 
recommends  that  the  Board  should  be  asked  to 
inform  the  County  Council  of  any  proposed 
modification  in  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the 
building  by-laws  in  force  in  this  county  before 
they  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board. — 
Stockton  Herald. 

Incorporated  Church -Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  7,  Dean’s-yard,  West¬ 
minster  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the 
chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects,  viz.  Building  new  churches 
at  Plymouth,  S.  Simon,  1757.  for  the  first  portion  ; 
South  Tottenham.  S.  Philip,  Middlesex,  1507.  for 
the  first  portion  ;  Churchdown,  S.  Andrew,  near 
Cheltenham,  1007.  for  the  first  portion,  in  lieu  of  a 
former  grant  of  607.  ;  and  Plaistow,  S.  Peter, 
Essex,  2257.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  2007.  ;  and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Barry,  S.  Paul, 
Glam.,  1007.  ;  Cardiston,  S.  Michael,  near 
Shrewsbury,  257.  ;  Little  Ilford,  S.  Barnabas, 
Essex,  1507.,  making  in  all  2507.  ;  Llandefalle, 
S.  Maethllu,  near  Talgarth,  Brecons.,  357.  ;  Nent- 
head,  S.  John,  Cumberland,  107.  ;  Newcliurch, 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  Kent.  257.  ;  Rye  Harbour, 
The  Holv  Spirit,  Sussex,  307.  ;  S.  Mary  Bourne, 


S.  Peter,  near  Andover,  Hants.  357.  ;  Seaton  Hirst, 
S.  John,  near  Morpeth,  1007.,  and  Haverfordwest, 
S.  Mary,  Pembs.,  1207.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant 
of  757.  A  grant  was  also  made  from  the  Special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building  the  first 
portion  of  a  mission  church  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Tunstall,  Staffs.,  257.  The  following 

grants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed  : _ 

Richmond,  S.  John,  Surrey,  557.  ;  Llantwit  Major, 
S.  Illtyd,  near  Cardiff,  607.  ;  Wreningham,  All' 
Saints’,  near  Norwich,  207.  ;  Caerphilly,  S.  Martin 
South  Wales,  757.  ;  Brandon,  S.  John,  Co.  Durham! 
507.  ;  Jarvis  Brook,  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  807.; 
Callowland,  Christ  Church,  near  Watford.  2007.'-' 
Femdale,  S.  Dunstan,  Glam.,  1007.  ;  Lynton’ 
S:  Mary,  Devon,  457.  ;  S.  Ives,  S.  Nicholas,  Coral 
wall,  507.  ;  Leyton,  S.  Edward,  Essex,  507.  ; 
Charlton  in  Dover,  S.  Bartholomew,  307.  ;  and 
Chelsfield,  Kent,  257.  In  addition  to  this  the 
sum  of  5057.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of 
thirty-two  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by 
the  society. 

Huddersfield  Builders’  Exchange. _ The 

annual  meeting  of  the  Huddersfield  Builders’ 
Exchange  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  at  their 
rooms,  Northumberland-street,  Huddersfield.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mallinson,  who  was  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  presided  over  a  large  attendance. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Evans  (treasurer)  and  Mr.  C.  Wheawili 
(auditor)  were  re-elected.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sykes,  the 
secretary,  presented  his  annual  report,  which 
showed  a  slight  decrease  in  the  membership. 

New  Roads  and  the  Building  Act. — The 
Works  and  Highways  Committee  of  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  on  Monday  reported  having 
received  a  letter  from  the  London  County  Council 
referring  to  a  communication  from  the  Borough 
Council  as  to  the  necessity  for  providing  outlets 
into  Bromley-road,  for  the  roads  on  the  St. 
German’s  Estate,  Catford,  and  for  Unking  up 
these  roads  with  those  on  the  Forster  Estate. 
The  London  County  Council  pointed  out  that 
while  they  considered  the  application  unobjection¬ 
able,  they  in  1901  refused  their  consent  to  the 
formation  of  certain  of  the  roads  on  the  two 
estates  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  no  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  made  to  provide  communication 
between  them  and  the  existing  main  highways, 
and  that  their  decisions  were  subsequently 
reversed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  In  these 
circumstances  they  had  no  authority  under  the 
London  Building  Act  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
The  London  Comity  Council  also  pointed  out  that 
by  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill, 
introduced  into  Parliament  last  session,  they 
sought  to  obtain  authority  to  deal  with  questions 
of  this  kind,  but  the  Bill  was  not  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and 
did  not  become  law.  The  Works  and  Highways 
Committee  of  Lewisham  Borough  Council,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  foregoing,  state  that  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill  of  last  session 
dealt  with  a  number  of  questions,  some  of  which 
were  deemed  objectionable.  Lewisham,  how¬ 
ever,  raised  no  objection  to  the  proposals  of  the 
LondoD  County  Council  in  relation  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  the  undermentioned  persons  as 
sanitary  inspectors  in  metropolitan  boroughs  as 
follows  : — Fulham,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Davies  (in  the 
place  of  Miss  J.  J.  Brown,  resigned),  as  from 
October  30,  1905  ;  Lewisham,  Miss  Irene  Whit¬ 
worth. 

Gas  Itghting  at  Buckingham  Palace. — A 
great  improvement  has  been  effected  this  week 
in  the  lighting  of  the  courtyard  and  roadway 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  substitution 
of  a  high-pressure  gas  installation  f6r  the  ordinary 
incaadescent  burners  formerly  in  use.  The 
new  burners  are  Sugg’s  high-pressure  burners 
fitted  with  specially  prepared  mantles,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  burners  is 
raised  to  about  16  inches  by  means  of  a  small 
gas  engine  and  compressor. 

Sale  of  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Books. — A  sale  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
autographs,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  removed  from  Marston,  Frame, 
took  place  at  Christie’s  Rooms,  King-street, 
St.  James’s,  on  November  21,  22,  and  23. 
Amongst  the  lots  sold,  and  prices  realised,  were 
the  following  : — “  Vitruvius  Britannieus,  or  the 
British  Architect,"  by  Colin  Campbell,  with  300 
large  engravings  of  mansions  and  public  buildings 
in  Great  Britain,  3  vols.,  1715-31,  and  “  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  Painting,  Statuary,  etc.,”  by  James 
Leoni,  3  vols.,  1726,  17.  12s.  ;  “  Westmonas- 
terium,  or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,”  by  John  Dart,  1742,  and 
“  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Canterbury,”  1726,  17.  14s.  ;  “  Book 
of  Architecture,”  by  James  Gibbs,  1728,  contain¬ 
ing  designs  of  building  and  ornaments,  150  fine 
plates,  27.  12s.  ;  a  second  edition  of  the  same, 
1739,  together  with  G.  Turnbull’s  “  Treatise 
on  Ancient  Painting,”  1740,  and  A.  Pozzo’s 
“  Perspective  Proper  for  Painters  and  Archi¬ 
tects,”  1693,  27.  2s.;  T.  J.  Carver's  “New 
Designs  of  Ceilings,  Chimney-pieces,  Picture 
Frames,  Stands  for  China,  Grates,  etc.,”  four 
parts,  56  plates  with  150  designs,  1761,  67.  15s.  ; 
Londinopolis,  or  Perlustration  of  the  City  of 
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London,”  fine  folding  view  of  London  showing 
Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre,  etc.,  by  James 
Powell,  bound  in  old  calf,  published  in  1657, 

31.  10s.  ;  “  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Others,” 
by  Isaac  Ware,  63  plates  engraved  by  Four- 
drinier,  no  date,  31.  3s.  ;  “  Views  of  Whitehall  and 
the  Horse  Guards,”  etc.,  by  Inigo  Jones,  1Z.  15s.  ; 

“  Some  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  and  William 
Kent,”  with  60  plates  engraved  by  Varly,  1744, 

31.  ;  “  Inigo  Jones’s  Designs,  consisting  of  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  for  Publick  and  Private  Build¬ 
ings,”  by  W.  Kent,  1727,  and  Batty  Langley’s 
“  Plans  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Radcliffe  Library, 
1743,  31.  10s.;  “  English  Architecture,  or  the 
Publick  Buildings  of  London  and  Westminster,” 
with  plans  of  streets  and  squares,  123  folio  plates, 
no  date,  12.  12s.  ;  “  The  Architecture  of  A. 
Palladio,  in  four  books,  revised,  designed,  and 
published  by  Giacomo  Leoni,”  5  vols.,  1715, 
and  Isaac  Ware’s  “  The  Four  Books  of  Andrea 
Palladio,”  1738,  21.  5s. 

Proposed  New  Infirmary,  Plymouth 
Workhouse. — On  the  21st  inst.  the  Special 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Plymouth  Board 
of  Guardians  brought  forward  plans  for  a  new 
workhouse  infirmary  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Messrs.  Thornely  &  Rooke,  architects. 
The  revised  scheme  provides  for  300  patients 
and  twenty-one  nurses,  and  is  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  architects  for  1002.  per  bed.  The 
wards  are  to  be  grouped  centrally  round  the 
administrative  block,  which  comprises  the  usual 
offices  for  such  an  institution.  The  site  is  upon 
the  garden  attaching  to  the  present  workhouse 
premises.  The  adoption  of  the  report  having 
been  moved  and  seconded,  Mr.  T.  G.  Mill  said  he 
thought  they  should  have  fireproof  floors.  It 
would  be  a  death-trap  in  case  a  fire  broke  out. 
Mr.  Govier  asked  what  was  the  difference  between 
the"  original  plans  and  the  plans  at  present  before 
the  board,  and  the  comparative  estimates. 
The  Clerk  said  the  former  plans  made  provision 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  a  new  laundry,  and 
308  patients,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  56,0002. 
These  tilings  were  omitted  from  the  present 
plans,  which  provided  for  300  patients,  and  the 
cost  was  30,0002.  Mr.  Govier  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  be  referred  back  for  a  fortnight,  so  that 
the  guardians  might  thoroughly  investigate  the 
plans.  He  was  in  favour  of  fireproof  flooring, 
and  he  also  thought  the  walls  should  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  another  story.  Mr.  Hawke 
seconded.  There  were  no  day  rooms  or  laundry 
included  in  the  present  plans  He  would  also  like 
to  see  a  three-storied  building  instead  of  a  two- 
storied  building.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Child  said 
he  regretted  that  no  provision  was  made  to  deal 
with  consumptive  patients,  and  also  the  omission 
of  an  operating  theatre.  But  these  things  might 
be  added  later  on,  and  meanwhile  they  should 
press  forward  the  present  plans.  The  Clerk 
said  there  was  a  room  which  could  be  used  for 
an  operating  theatre,  although  it  was  not  what 
would  be  expected  where  a  large  number  of 
students  usually  attended.  Mr.  A.  N.  Coles 
said  as  a  member  of  the  committee  he  had  given 
long  and  careful  consideration  to  the  plans, 
and  in  his  opinion  they  were  satisfactory.  All 
the  points  raised  that  day  were  pointed  out  in 
committee  and  fully  considered.  As  regarded 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  it  was  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  could  build 
an  extra  story  if  desired.  Every  provision  would 
be  made  against  fire,  although  it  was  not  decided 
to  have  fireproof  flooring.  Mr.  Tamlyn  said 
he  should  vote  for  the  plans  being  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  He  believed  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  send  back  the 
plans  and  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  fireproof 
floors,  a  general  room  for  convalescents,  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  consumptives.  He  did  not  believe 
they  would  be  allowed  to  go  forward  with  any 
scheme  that  did  not  include  these  things.  The 
amendment  having  been  rejected,  the  original 
motion  was  agreed  to.  The  plans  of  the  new 
infirmary  will  therefore  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  approval. 

Bedford  College  for  Women,  London. 
building  and  endowment  fund  (150,0002.)  has  been 
opened  for  the  provision  of  a  site  and  new  premises 
consequent  upon  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  two  leases  under  which  the  premises  in  York- 
place,  Baker-street,  are  held,  the  freeholder 
having  declined  to  extend  the  leases.  The 
College  was  first  opened  in  Bedford-square  fifty- 
six  years  ago  ;  it  was  then  removed  to  a  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Yorlc-place,  where  two  adjoining 
houses  were  afterwards  acquired  and  altered  for 
purposes  of  the  College.  Towards  the  sum  of 
50,0002.,  which  is  urgently  required  for  the  speedy 
acquisition  of  a  suitable  site,  20,0002.  is  thus  far 
obtained,  and  Lady  Tate  will  give,  it  is  stated, 
10,0002.  for  a  library  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband. 

Oxford  Military  College. — The  College 
buildings  at  Temple  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  which 
have  just  been  offered  for  sale,  extend  over  31- 
acres,  and  comprise  the  XVIIth  century  manor 
house,  a  chapel  built  in  1870  for  the  former 
Diocesan  School  after  designs  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Bruton,  of  Oxford,  and  an  extensive  range  of 
workshops,  which  were  lately  vacated  by  a  firm 
of  mechanical  engineers,  Alfred  Breese,  Ltd. 


The  buildings  were  taken  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  were  then  altered  and  enlarged  for  the 
purposes  of  a  college  for  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Army. 

Chertsey  Bridge. — W e  read  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  about  to  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
fabric  of  Chertsey  Bridge.  There  are  indications 
of  settlement  at ‘the  western  end,  by  the  Surrey 
side,  of  the  structure,  where,  it  is  stated,  a  long 
crack  or  fissure  is  manifest  between  the  stone 
facing  and  the  brickwork.  The  building  of  the 
bridge,  which  has  seven  segmental  arches,  was 
begun  in  1783  by  Brown,  of  Richmond  ;  the  work 
was  carried  on  and  completed  in  1786  by  James 
Payne,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Says,  near 
Chertsey,  and  was  building  the  bridges  at 
Walton  and  Kew.  Payne  used  Purbeck  for  the 
stone  work  of  Chertsey  Bridge  ;  the  cost,  about 
13,0002.,  was  borne  by  the  county  funds  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  the  Building  Trades. — Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  building  trades  continued  dull  during 
October,  and  on  the  whole  was  much  the  same 
as  a  month  ago.  Bricklayers,  slaters,  and  tilers 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  masons  in  Scotland, 
report  a  slight  improvement  ;  but  with  carpenters 
and  joiners,  plumbers,  and  masons  in  England 
employment  was  worse.  Compared  with  a  year 


ago  employment  was  slightly  worse.  With 


His  lordship  asked  if  the*. 
to  the  amount  ?  was  any  dispute  ai 

Mr.  Shaw  said  there  was  rm  „„„ 
at  all  in  dispute.  question  of  amoua 

Mr.  Moresby,  continuing  8ai,i  u  , 
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Eastbourne  The  first  cam.  ,b5  nl  “*  « 
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scheme,  called  upon  the  plaintiff  Sfur  m  !he 
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a  site  at  Eastbourne,  that  then  w,  i’osses31°n  of 
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prepared  the  sketch  aid  mbnritta?'  a 
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but  they  were  rejected  £iS 
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carpenters  and  joiners,  however,  it  was  about  the 
same,  and  with  bricklayers,  and  in  Scotland 
with  slaters,  there  was  some  improvement. 
From  some  towns  in  Lancashire  also  improve¬ 
ment  was  reported.  The  percentage  of  Trade 
Union  carpenters  and  joiners  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  October  was  8 '2,  as  compared  with  7T  per 
cent,  a  month  ago,  and  8'3  per  cent,  in  October, 
1904.  The  percentage  of  Trade  Union  plumbers 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  October  was  12-0,  as 
compared  with  8'9  a  month  ago,  and  9  3  a  year 
ago. — Labour  Gazette. 

Yorkshire  Building  Trades  Federation 
and  Disputes. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation  and  Building  Trade 
Employers  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Hull, 
on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  P.  Rhodes  (Leeds)  presiding 
over  representatives  from  Barnsley,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  York,  Scarborough, 
Bridlington,  Halifax,  Hull,  Malton,  Wakefield, 
Dewsbury,  and  Harrogate.  A  discussion  took  place 
on  the  arrangements  which  have  been  approved  by 
six  operatives’  societies,  representing  a  member¬ 
ship  of  134,000,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers.  These  provide  for 
the  reference  of  all  matters  in  dispute  to  local  and 
national  boards  of  conciliation.  One  of  the 
principal  clauses  stipulates  that  no  strike  or  lock¬ 
out  shall  take  place  until  the  question  in  dispute 
has  been  before  the  National  Conciliation  Board. 
The  Conciliation  Boards  are  arranged  in  three 
grades — local,  central  or  county  federations,  and 
national — any  dispute  being  first  considered  by 
the  local  boards,  and  failing  a  settlement,  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  county  board,  and  in  case  of  a 
failure  to  settle  it  is  again  referred  to  the  national 
board,  and  should  this  fail  to  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment,  powers  are  given  to  refer  the  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Federation 
to  Messrs.  Marsden,  Townsley,  &  Stanley,  who 
were  the  primary  inaugurators  of  the  scheme, 
was  expressed  by  several  members.  The  scheme 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  central  bodies  of 
the  masters  and  men  in  three-quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  augurs  well  for  a  lasting  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  not  only  in  the  building  trades  imme¬ 
diately  affected,  but  in  the  general  inland 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the 
business  the  members  of  the  Hull  Association 
entertained  the  council  to  tea,  which  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Foster,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  Hull  Association,  the  President 
(Councillor  G.  L.  Scott,  J.P.)  responding. 
Eastern  Morning  News. 
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ACTION  BY  ARCHITECT  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Chambers  v.  Edwards  and  Wallace 
came  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special 
jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  21st 
inst. — an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  William 
Isaac  Chambers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  to  recover  from  the 
defendants,  Mr.  William  Maitland  Edwards  and 
Mr.  William  Alfred  Wallace,  1,2002.  odd  for  work 
and  labour  done. 

Mr.  Moresby  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Shaw  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Moresby,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
plaintiff,  an  architect,  sued  the  defendants  to 
recover  1,2002.  odd  fees  for  professional  work, 
and  for  moneys  expended  by  him  as  architect  for 
the  defendants  at  their  request.  The  main 
defence  relied  upon  was  that  a  sort  of  verbal 
agreement  was  made  between  the  parties  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  to  be  paid  anything  unless  two 
building  schemes,  in  respect  of  which  the  claim 
arose,  were  carried  out  and  the  buildings  actually 
erected. 


that  the  plans  would  have  to  be mtnW  ,3 
on  tn  July  Edwards  told  the  plaintiff  „i„,  ]'  i 
taken  plans,  and  that  he  ied  pliffl  h 
abandon  the  old  plans  and  to  make  ,  „  7 

Edwards  producing  a  rough  sketch  o(  what  he’ 
desired.  These  plans  plamtlff  pIt,,redi  aDd 
the  request  of  Edwards  had  them  printed  at  a 
cost  of  61  which  plaintiff  paid.  j]|  tblt 
with  regard  to  the i  tat  acheme.  Eduards  sub. 
mitted  these  amended  plans  to  the  Duke’s  archi- 
tects.  On  J uly  4  1901,  plaintiff  wrote  to  Edwards 
asking  lnm  for  202.  on  account  of  his  fees  savin? 
that  if  that  amount  was  paid  the  payment  would 
merge  in  the  commission.  The  next  thine  that 
happened  was  that  in  July  defendants  instructed 
a  quantity  surveyor  to  get  out  the  quantities  on 
the  plans  which  had  been  made.  This  was  done 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  building  would  cost 
between  28,0002.  and  30,0001,  On  October  15 

1901,  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  Edwards  asking  if  it 
was  intended  to  proceed  with  the  building.  He 
received  no  reply  to  that  letter.  Early  in  1902 
plaintiff  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  in  bed  until 
June.  But  on  February  24,  1902,  he  got  his 
solicitors  to  write  to  Mr.  Wallace  asking  for  25 1. 
formally  on  account,  but  Wallace  did  not  reply 
to  that  letter.  In  June,  1902,  it  appeared  that 
the  defendants  had  succeeded  in  getting  an  option 
over  another  site  at  Eastbourne  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  interested  in  the  property,  Defendants 
called  upon  plaintiff  at  his  office,  and  told  him  of 
the  scheme.  They  said  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  him  anything  in  respect  of  the  first 
scheme  then,  and  asked  him  to  let  that  matter 
stand  for  a  time,  promising  him  if  he  would  that 
he  should  be  the  architect  for  the  second  scheme, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  success.  On  June  1, 

1902,  Edwards  gave  the  plaintiff  a  cheque  for  252. 
on  account  of  his  fees  in  respect  of  the  first  scheme. 
Plaintiff  said  he  gave  a  receipt  (but  defendants  did 
not  produce  it)  to  the  effect  that  the  252.  was 
received  on  account  of  professional  fees.  Defen¬ 
dants  then  instructed  plaintiff  to  prepare  a  second 
lot  of  plans,  no  special  instructions  being  given 
him  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building  or  the  height. 
In  July,  1902,  plaintiff  prepared  a  complete  set 
of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  specification. 
Wallace  paid  102.  for  printing  these.  When  these 
plans  got  before  the  Duke’s  architects  difficulties 
arose,  these  architects  considering  that  only  two 
houses  should  be  erected  on  the  site,  the  defen¬ 
dants  proposing  to  erect  many  more,  and  it  was 
further  said  that  the  proposed  buildings  would 
offend  against  the  rights  to  light  of  tonset i  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  In  August,  1902,  Wallace 
instructed  plaintiff  to  get  out  amending  plans  by 
reducing  the  height  of  the  flats  and  also  their 
length .  This  not  satisfying  the  Bake  J 
Wallace,  in  September,  1902,  instructed  plaintiff 
ro  alter  the  plans  by  takingoffoneatory altogether. 
Ou  September  29  the  plan,  were  passed  and  that 
was  the  last  the  plaintiff  heard  of  the  Be  and 
scheme.  All  that  the  plaintiff  bad  got 
work  from  the  defendants  w«  l«,»h.el  ™“: 
the  defendants  counter-clsiaied  t» of 
was  a  loan  to  the  plaintiff.  Th .to 

the  plaintiffs  claim  with regri to to 

was  774i.  12s.,  made  up  of  <**%**?$% 

and  the  usual  architects  ra-jm 

-■onrxrcss 

second  building.  .  . ,  supporl 

The  plaintiff  having  given  eudence  m^ | 
of  the  learned  counsel a  opengj  ‘aid  that  ( 
cross-examination  by  J *  ■  „  .  t  Ken 

scheme  for  the  erection  o 
sington  having  fallen  through,  _  n)nM  j, 
he  thought  Eastbourne  would  b 
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pat  up  flats,  and  he  (plaintiff)  agreed  with  hi 
Edwards  did  not  tell  him  when  discussing  1 


him. 
the 

matter  that  he  had  not  got  a  site  at  Eastbourne, 
and  he  never  said  that  the  scheme  was  a  pure 
speculation  on  their  part.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  suggestion.  Edwards  made 
suggestions  for  the  plans  of  the  schemes.  The 
aret  scheme  was  for  flats  in  Cliff-road,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Chatsworth-gardens,  Eastbourne.  When  he 
asked,  in  July,  1901,  for  20 Z.  on  account  of  pro- 
fessional  work  done  he  did  so  because  he  under¬ 
stood  the  defendants  were  short  of  money. 

His  lordship  said  it  was  very  simple  why 
plaintiff  only  asked  for  20 Z.  It  was  on  account 
of  his  commission,  which  he  was  ,  entitled  to  as 
the  work  proceeded. 

Ik,  Shaw :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  defendants 
and  you  together  agreed  to  abandon  this  scheme 
in  favour  of  another  site  ? — No,  I  never  agreed 
(0  any  such  thing. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

He  never  understood  that  he  was  to  prepare 

ti  for  the  second  scheme  on  the  understanding 
he  would  get  paid  if  the  scheme  was  financed. 
He  should  not  have  undertaken  the  work  of 
drawing  plans  on  those  terms. 


He  had  never  once  done  any  speculative  work. 
Ik.  Thos.  Howden,  F.S.I.,  a  quantity  surveyor. 
Hammed,  said  that  in  July,  1901,  he  made,  at  the 
plaintiff’s  request,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  on  the  first  scheme.  It  came 
out  at  about  28,000Z.  According  to  instructions 
received  from  the  plaintiff  he  got  a  builder’s 
estimate.  He  afterwards  took  out  quantities 
from  plaintiff’s  plans.  He  did  that  work  for 
Biwards,  and  Edwards  paid  him  for  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  Mr.  Shaw 
opened  the  defendants’  case.  He  said  his  clients 
would  tell  the  jury  that  from  the  very  inception 
cf  the  building  scheme  they  told  plaintiff  that 
%  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  responsible  for  his 
**•  Defendants  told  plaintiff  that  if  he  would 
lib  to  go  into  the  business  it  would  be  at  his  own 
Kk,  and  that  he  would  only  be  able  to  get  his  fees 
«t  of  the  money  supplied  for  financing  the 
shame, 

Iff.  W.  M.  Edwards,  one  of  the  defendants,  was 
filled,  and,  examined,  said  he  went  to  Eastbourne 
Wh  the  plaintiff  one  Saturday,  and  saw  the 
jjfitsite.  He  never  suggested  that  he  owned  that 
He  told  plaintiff  that  he  would  go  and  see 
site  were  available.  It  was  understood 
plaintiff  would  act  as  architect,  and  that  it 
k  be  a  joint  speculation.  Witness  thought 
he  could  get  the  scheme  financed,  and  plain- 
agreed  to  act  as  architect .  on  those  terms, 
ming  was  said  by  the  plaintiff  about  his  being 
IJJM  commission.  It  was  agreed  by  the  plaintiff 
“at  the  plans  for  the  first  site  should  be  dropped, 
nothing  was  said  by  the  plaintiff  about 
“muneration.  When  he  gave  the  plaintiff  25 Z. 

*  got  no  receipt.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
wins  plaintiff  was  preparing  the  second  lot  of 
IP^a  on.  Plaintiff  understood  that  it  was  a  joint 
tTj1011’  and  tbat  be  was  to  be  paid  if  it  was 
™ned.  He  gave  the  plaintiff  25Z.  because  he 

n  he  was  very  hard  up.  The  scheme  was  not 
“"Mood,  and  therefore,  he  said,  the  plaintiff  was 
HgQfatled  to  any  payment. 

I  Uross-examined, 

he  agreement  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  a 
speculation  in  the  scheme,  and  to  be  paid  if 
scheme  was  financed,  was  made  in  the  plain¬ 
s'll  <!e-  It  was  concurred  in  by  the  defendant 

*  ace'  Both  schemes  were  abandoned  because 
L™  aot  practicable,  and  not'  because  they 
t  nnoelu?,  •  I*-  was  found  that  they  would  not 
EProntable  schemes. 

L  ■„Wra-  Alfred  Wallace  also  gave  evidence 
In  nv  corr°l)0rabing  that  of  the  last,  witness, 
he  result  the  jury,  after  deliberating  for 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  were  unable  to 
EJ: Jjn  a  verdict,  and  were  accordingly  dis- 


I  ACTION  BY  BUILDERS. 

caf®  01' Bywa^ters  &  Sons  v.  Carnick  &  Co. 
(Kin',,  ,7.er  carr!e  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham, 
SonfmTv,  ,Ut  a  iury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Divi- 

5r  u  l0th  inst> 

c?n.  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
)k  u°  j  ^mitb  for  the  defendants, 
fetiff  {  0n  said  this  was  a  claim  by  the 
WuctJi  t  which  the  •  defendants  had 

felain  v,  the  balance  due  to  them  for 
^Z!lm\ding  work-  ,Ifc  was  mentioned  in 
kotthfl off 6  i6t!^rs  that  this  amount  was  a  bonus, 
the  an«n.eCt  ^  was  that  it  was  really  a  penalty. 
Die  plaintiff  n\a4e  by  the  defendants  was  that 
tu  1  •  d  not  complete  to  time,  and  to 
kver  ffLP?untlffs  rePlied  that  the  defendants 
^  to  dn  i6ra  possession  of  the  site  to  enable 
ittiag  ,  the  work,  and  there  were  numerous 

Nlvvnrk  1  alterations.  The  contract  was 
His  W?t-aad  Partlv  in  writing. 

'“■kecontr  *  there  was  any  provision 

Hr  Hh  for Penalties. 

4e  Plaintiff011,  re?Ued  in  the  negative.  He  said 
Wp  !ffs  tendered  for  the  work,  the  pulling 
®asshons„  le-rc!i0n  of  certain  premises  in 
12,395/  ancl  their  tender  was  for 

■  me  tame  for  the,  completion  of  the 


work  was  thirty-six  weeks.  The  tender  was 
accepted  on  February  4,  1903,  and  the  time  was 
to  run  from  that  date.  Plaintiffs  also  offered 
to  do  the  work  in  twenty-six  weeks  if  they  had 
an  additional  1.000Z.  An  interview  took  place 
between  plaintiffs  and  Mr.  Robinson,  defendants’ 
architect,  and  then  it '  was  '  arranged  that  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  should  be  completed 
in  nine  weeks.  That  -was  part  of  the  contract, 
and  the  plaintiffs  were  to  have  the  360Z.  claimed 
if  it  .  were  completed  within*  that  period.  The 
work,  it  was  agreed,  was  completed  on  May  16. 
The  whole  dispute  arose  as  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  Plaintiffs  said  they 
started  on  February  11,  but  that  then  they  were 
stopped  owing  to  a  party  wall  dispute,  and  his 
clients  said  the  award  in  the  dispute  was  not 
obtained  with  proper  diligence.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  not  until  March  16  that  they  really 
started  the  work.  His  contention  was  that  the 
360Z.  was  added  to  the  contract  price,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  defendants  were  liable  to  pay  it.  Having 
been  prevented  from  completing  by  the  specified 
date  by  extras  and  not  getting  possession  of  the 
,  site,  he  contended  that  his  clients  were  entitled 
to  the  amount  claimed. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith  said  his  contention  was  that 
included  in  the  plaintiffs’  contract  was  the  time 
expended  in  pulling,  down  the  building  and  party 
wall  and  the  erection  of  certain  screens. 

.  Mr.  Hudson  said  his  case  was  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  stopped  in  their  work  from  a  date  in 
February  to  early  in  March,  and  that  this  time 
must  be  deducted  from  the  contract  time. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith  admitted  that  the  party 
wall  could  not  be  touched  until  March  3,  but  his 
contention  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  work 
which  the  plaintiffs  could  have  got  on  with 
whilst  waiting  for  the  party  wall  award. 

After  hearing  evidence,  his  lordship,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  he  thought  he  must  find  for  the 
plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  promised  that  they 
would  deliver  up  possession  of  the  basement  and 
ground  floor  of  the  premises  in  question  within 
nine  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  which  meantjfrom  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  contract  work,  and 
defendants  agreed  that  in  consideration  of 
that  promise  and  the  performance  of  it  they 
would  pay  the  plaintiffs  a  bonus  of  360Z.  The 
work,  it  had  been  agreed,  was  not  completed 
within  nine  weeks.  The  only  question  he  had 
to  determine  was  to  whom  was  this  circumstance 
to  be  attributed.  To  his  mind  the  defendants, 
by  their  action  in  not  getting  the  party  wall 
award,  had  prevented  the  plaintiffs  from  earning 
this  money.  He  also  thought  that  additional 
work  had  been  ordered  by  the  defendants  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  basement  and 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  this  work  delayed  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  and 
delayed  them  in  executing  the  work  required  of 
them  within  the  nine  weeks.  It  was  the 
defendants’  acts  and  the  defendants’  fault  that 
the  work  was  not  completed  within  the  contract 
time.  He  accordingly  gave  judgment  for^the 
plaintiffs  for  360Z.  and  costs. 

CONTRACTOR’S  ACTION  AGAINST 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

The  case  of  Hudson  v.  the  Mailing  Rural 
District  Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
consisting  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord 
Justice  Rorner,  on  the  13th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  defendants  from  an  order  of  the  Master, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Law- 
rance  in  Chambers. 

Mr.  Hohler  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and 
Mr.  Daldy  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Hohler,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  short 
point  for  decision  was  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
could  take  a  sum  of  money  which  the  defendants 
had  paid  into  Court,  and  still  proceed  with  the 
action.  The  action  was  brought  in  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  defendants  were  constructing  certain 
sewage  works  at  Mailing,  in  Kent,  and  the 
original  contractor  having  failed  to  carry  out  the 
work,  the  present  plaintiff  took  over  the  contract 
and  completed  it.  There  was  in  the  contract  the 
usual  clause  that  the  engineer  should  be  the 
arbitrator,  grant  certificates,  and  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  the  subject  of  his  award.  The 
defendant’s  case  was  that  the  arbitrator  made  an 
award  and  awarded  the  sum  of  2,1 12?.  12s.  lid. 
as  being  due  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  4,61 2Z.  19s.,  and  brought  the  present 
action  to  recover  that  amount.  In  the  statement 
of  claim  the  plaintiff  pleaded  the  contract,  and  set 
out  the  terms  of  it.  He  also  alleged  that  he  had 
completed  the  works,  and  then  gave  particulars 
of  the  sums  he  claimed  in  respect  of  the  work 
he  had  executed,  amounting  in  all,  after  giving 
credit  for  certain  sums  paid  by  the  defendants  on 
account,  to  the  sum  of  4.612Z.  19s.  By  the  defence 
the  defendants  denied  that  they  were  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  4.612Z.  19s.  They 
said  it  was  a  term  of  the  contract  that  the  plaintiff 
should  receive  payment  on  the  certificate  ox  tne 
engineer,  the  estimated  value  of  the  work  oeuig 
calculated  by  the  engineer  according  to  the 
schedule  of  prices.  Defendants  further  said  that 
it  was  a  term  of  the  contract  that  all  disputes  or 
differences  should  be  referred  to  the  engineer, 
and  that  his’decision  should  be  final  and  bmdmgjon 


the  parties.  The  engineer  gave  the  certificates  from 
time  to  time,  and,  the  dispute  having  arisen,  the 
engineer  awarded  that  the  sumof2,112Z.  12s.  lid. 
only  was  due  to  the  plaintiff.  Defendants  further 
pleaded  that  this  sum  was  tendered  to  the  plaintiff 
in  satisfaction,  and  they  paid  that  sum  into 
Court.  The  learned  counsel  said  the  short  point 
was  whether  the  plaintiff  could  take  out  the 
money  paid-  into  Court-  and  still  proceed  \v  jth  the 
action.  He  submitted  that  he  could  only  take 
the  money  out  by  taking  it  in  satisfaction:  of  his 
claim.  The  Master  and  the  learned  Judge 
ordered  that  of  the  sum  paid  into  Court  2.000Z. 
should  be  paid  out  to  the  plaintiff,  the  balance 
being  retained  to  answer  the  defendant’s  costs  of 
the  action  if  they  were  successful. 

Mr.  Daldy  having,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
supported  the  order  of  the  learned  Judge,  was 
asked  by  Lord  Justice  Romer  if  the  plaintiff 
intended  to  impeach  the  award. 

Mr.  Daldy  said  that  the  plaintiff  wanted  to  have 
the  question  now  decided  as  to  whether  he  .was, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  taken  the  money 
paid  into  Court,  entitled  to  go  on  with  the  action. 
The  plaintiff  was  certainly  going  to  impeach  the 
award. 

Lord  Justice  Romer :  That  being  so,  you 
cannot  possibly  impeach  the  award  and  take  the 
money  defendants  have  paid  under  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  :  I  think  you  will  have 
a  difficulty  in  disputing  the  award  if  you  take  the 
money  out  of  Court. 

Mr.  Daldy  said  the  plaintiff  wanted  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  award  was  binding. 

In  the  result  it  was  arranged  that  the  plaintiff 
should  pay  back  into  Court  the  sum  he  had  taken 
out,  and  that  the  costs  of  this  appeal  should  be 
made  costs  in  the  cause. 


POINT  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS  OPEN 
SPACES  ACTS. 

The  case  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Paddington  v.  the  Attorney-General  came  last 
week  before  the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of’ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Robertson  and 
Lindley,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpora-- 
tion  of  Paddington  from  a  judgment  cf  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  dated  July  25,  1903  (reported  injthe 
Builder  of  August  1,  1903),  whereby  a  judgment, 
of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
was  varied. 

The  action,  as  originally  constituted,  was 
brought  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce  (since  deceased) 
against  the  present  appellants,  the  Borough  of 
Paddington  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Abbott,  the 
Vicar  of  Paddington  (also  deceased),  and  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  appellants 
and  the  Vicar  were  perpetually  restrained  from 
using  the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Paddington,  for  any  purposes  other  than  the 
purposes  pointed  out  in  their  behalf  by  the 
Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1877,  1881,  and 
1887,  and  the  Disused  Burial-Grounds  Act,  18S4, 
and  from  using  the  ground  in  question  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  any  building  or 
screen  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  light  coming 
over  the  ground  to  the  windows  of  Mr.  Boyce’s 
premises.  The  short  Tacts  of  the  case  were  as. 
follows  In  September,  1892,  Mr.  Boyce  became 
the  leaseholder  for  ninety-eight  years  of  certain 
land  and  premises  on  the  north-east  of  the  church¬ 
yard  After  the  submission  by  and  approval  of 
plans  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London 
County  Council,  Mr.  Boyce  erected  a  block  of 
flats  known  as  St.  Mary’s  Mansions  upon  the 
land.  These  flats  were  lighted  on  the  south-west 
by  windows  overlooking  the  churchyard.'  In- 
October,  1897,  the  Vestry  approved  of  a  plan  of 
gates  and  railings  and  the  boundary  wall  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected  on  the  south-west  boundary 
of  his  land.  Difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  the 
demolition  of  a  boundary  wall  and  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  tomb-stones.  Mr.  Boyce  had  made  an 
opening  in  the  boundary  wall,  contemplating 
that  there  should  be  a  gateway  and  entrance  into 
the  churchyard,  but  he  afterwards  bricked  it  up, 
and  refused  to  re-open  it  until  lus  claims  were 
met  In  January,  1901,  the  Corporation  passed 
a  resolution  empowering  their  surveyor  to  erect  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  buildings  belonging  to 
Mr  Boyce  facing  the  churchyard  unless  Air. 
Boyce  entered  into  an  agreement  to  open  the 
gateway  originally  formed  m  the  wall  ot  the 
churchyard.  Mr.  Boyce  then  brought  the 
present  action,  claiming  inter  aha  to  restrain  the 
erection  of  the  screen.  Mr.  Abbott  haying  died, 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford,  was 
made  a  party,  and  the  executors  of  Mr.  Boyce 
were  substituted  as  respondents  The  Attorney- 
General  was  also  added  as  plaintiff  at  the  relation 
of  Mr.  Boyce.  The  only  question  belore  the 
House" of  Lords  was  whether  the  appellants  were 
entitled  to  erect  the  screen,  the  respondents  con¬ 
tention  being  that  such  erection#  being  a  building, 
was  prohibited  by  section  5  of  the  Metropolitan 
Spaces  Act,  1881,  and  section  3  ot  the  Disused 
Burial-Grounds  Act,  1884.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley 
decided  the  case  in  favour  of  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  Vicar,  but  his  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  Hence  the  present  appeal. 

Mr  Haldane,  K.C.,  Mr.  Henry  Terrell.  K.C.. 
and  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Barlow  appeared  for  the 
appellants ;  and  Mr.  Astbury.  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Romer  for  the  respondents. 
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appeal,  holding 
at  the  appellants 


Their  lordships  allowed  the 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  .. 
intended  to  erect  a  building,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
stating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 
screen  would  be  a  building.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  public  body  was  doing  what  every  pro¬ 
prietor  could  do — viz.,  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  adverse  rights  by  adjoining  owners. 


ACTION  AGAINST  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OPERATIVE  PLASTERERS. 

The  case  of  Smithies  (trading  as  C.  Smithies  is 
Son)  v.  the  National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers  and  others  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  consisting  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Lord  Justice  Romer,  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  defendant  Association  from  an  order 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in  Chambers. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  opening  the 
ease,  said  that  the  appeal  was  brought  by  the 
leave  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  who  had  ordered 
discovery  of  documents  in  the  action.  The 
point  raised  was  of  great  importance — viz., 
whether  or  not  in  an  action  of  this  kind,  involving 
criminal  charges,  discovery  of  documents  could 
be  ordered,  and  whether  in  this  particular  case 
discovery  ought  to  be  ordered.  The  Master  and 
the  Judge,  after  long  consideration,  made  the 
order,  and  invited  an  appeal  to  this  court  on  the 
question.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  against  the  Association,  its  trustees  and 
officials,  for  damages  for  conspiring  to  induce  and 
persuade  certain  workmen  not  to  fulfil  their 
contracts  with  the  plaintiff,  and  not  to  enter  into 
fresh  contracts  with  him.  The  points  for  dis¬ 
cussion  were  whether  in  an  action  of  this  kind, 
where  a  claim  was  made  for  damages  for  what,  if 
established,  would  be  an  indictable  offence,  any 
discovery  of  documents  could  be  made  at  all 
since  the  Judicature  Act,  and,  if  .discovery  could 
be  ordered,  whether  in  this  ease  it  ought  to 
be  ordered.  He  sumitted  that  discovery  could 
not  be  ordered  in  such  a  case. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  respondent 
their  lordships  held  that  on  the  authority  of  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Stokes  v.  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  Company  discovery  was  properly  ordered 
and  dismissed  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  defendants  would  take  the 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


PATENTS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

24,263  of  1904. — P.  Stevens  :  Parquetry. 

This  relates  to  a  method  of  applying  parquetry, 
veneer  parquetry,  and  panels  on  plaster,  and  is 
■characterised  by  the  interposition  between  the 
parquetry  and  the  plaster  of  an  insulating 
material,  such  as  oakum  or  other  felt,  its  faces 
intended  to  receive  the  plaster  being  roughened 
by  gravel  or  the  like,  being  caused  to  strongly 
adhere  thereto,  the  other  face  being  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  parquetry  which  is  cemented 
thereto  in  any  convenient  manner. 

27,805  of  1904. — G.  Higgs  :  Domestic  Fire-grates , 
Fireplaces,  and  Stoves. 

This  relates  to  a  bottom  for  domestic  fire-grates, 
fireplaces,  and  stoves,  and  consists  of  a  fixed 
main  frame  and  a  grid  or  barred  frame  which  is 
suspended  by  jointed  links  from  the  said  main 
frame,  and  is  capable  of  being  oscillated  or 
moved  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

28,420  of  1904. — J.  D.  Bennet  :  Folding  Desks 
for  School  and  other  use. 

This  relates  to  a  folding  desk,  whose  top  is  fitted 
to  swing  on  pivoted  brackets,  on  the  end  stan¬ 
dards,  so  that  it  may  rest  in  the  usual  sloping 
position,  and  consists  in  being  tilted  up  to 
approximately  vertical  position  or  be  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  swinging 
bracket  supports. 

28,427  of  1904.— J.  S.  Pullan,  W.  H.  Mann 
Machines  for  Moulding  Earthenware  Pipes. 
This  relates  to  a  pipe  moulding  machine,  and 
■consists  in  providing  a  bearing  for  the  lower  end 
of  the  screw  shaft  on  the  top  of  the  carrying  stud 
of  the  internal  die. 


and  then,  by  turning  the  spindle  a  further  dis¬ 
tance,  the  hot-water  valve  can  be  opened  also, 
so  as  to  give  a  tepid  supply ;  and  again,  by  turning 
the  spindle  still  further,  the  hot-water  valve  can 
be  fully  opened,  whilst  the  cold-water  valve  can 
be  closed,  so  as  to  give  a  hot  supply. 


2,605  of  1905. — Pilkington’s  Tile  and  Pottery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  J.  Burton  :  Manufacture  of 
Glazed  Tiles. 

This  relates  to  a  tile  constructed  with  an  indenta¬ 
tion  or  indentations,  projection  or  projections  on 
one  or  more  edges,  for  the  purpose  of  support 
during  glost  firing. 

4,418  of  1905. — W.  Murray  :  Combined  Hot  and 
Cold  Water  Fitting  for  Baths,  Lavatories,  and 
the  like. 

This  relates  to  a' hot  and  cold  water  fitting  for 
baths,  lavatories,  and  the  like,  and  is  characterised 
by  two  screw  down  valves,  whose  spindles  are 
geared  together  in  such  a  manner  that  by  turning 
one  of  the  spindles  a  certain  distance  the  cold- 
water  valve  can  be  opened  without  opening  the 
hot-water  valve,  so  as  to  give  a  cold  supply  ; 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
he  made. 


6,180  of  1905. — W.  S.  Whitmore  :  Hot-water 
’Apparatus  for  Heating  Conservatories,  and  the 
like. 

This  relates  to  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  an  inner  inclined 
pipe,  an  outer  pip©  closed  at  its  ends,  a  helical 
endless  band  upon  the  inner  pipe,  a  space  between 
the  inside  of  the  outer  pipe  and  the  outer  edge  of 
the  helical  band,  a  pipe  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
inner  pipe  to  a  chimney,  a  chamber  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  inner  end  of  the  pipe,  and  a  heating 
device. 

6,248  of  1905.— H.  S.  Moorwood  and  J.  M. 

’  Moorwood  :  Construction  and  Combination  of 
Washing  Boilers  with  Kitchen  Ranges. 

This  relates  to  the  combination  with  a  kitchen 
range  of  ordinary  construction  fixed  in  one  room, 
of  an  independent  water  boiler,  with  a  fireplace 
and  flue  located  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  back 
of  the  said  range,  being  accessible  only  from 
that  room,  and  having  a  horizontal  fuel  passage 
between  the  two  fireplaces. 

7  887  of  1905. — A.  Brancart  and  E.  Michotte  : 

’  Tiles  for  Lining  Purposes. 

This  relates  to  a  tile  for  lining  purposes  com¬ 
pletely  vitrified,  and  consists  in  having  on  its 
adhering  face,  catches  or  spurs  forming  part  of 
the  tile  itself,  and  on  the  other  side  the  lustre 
of  the  vitrified  material  fully  preserved. 

8,740  of  1905. — T.  H.  Jordan  :  Combined  Door 
’  Check  and  Closer  and  Pivot. 

This  relates  to  a  combined  door  check,  closer, 
and  pivot,  having  a  spring  box  mounted  to  turn, 
a  check  within  the  casing  carrying  the  pivot 
spindle  and  connexions  between  the  box,  check, 
and  spindle,  the  construction  comprising  a  pit¬ 
man  connected  to  the  rotatable  spring  box,  the 
connexion  normally  resting  near  a  dead  centre, 
whereby  greater  pressure  is  required  to  start  the 
turning  movement  of  the  box  than  is  required  to 
continue  the  said  movement. 

11,593  of  1905.— W.  Berryman:  Pipe  Coupling. 
This  relates  to  a  flexible  coupling  for  pipes  or 
metal  tubing,  and  comprises  a  sleeve  secured  on 
one  pipe  end,  a  washer  of  india-rubber  or  the 
like,  interposed  between  the  second  pipe  end,  and 
an  internal  shoulder  sleeve,  a  second  similar  washer 
encircling  the  second  pipe  a  short  distance  from 
its  end,  and  means  for  compressing  the  washer 
between  the  second  pipe  and  the  coupling  sleeve. 
14,131  of  1905. — R.  Haddan  (Aktiengesellschaft 
Industrie  fur  Holzverwertung)  :  Construction 
of  Sound-proof  Telephone  Cabinets  and  other 
Chambers. 

This  relates  to  a  sound-proof  telephone  cabinet  or 
other  chamber,  provided  with  hollow,  preferably 
curved,  wooden  walls,  filled  with  suitable  sound 
insulating  material,  such  as  compressed  cotton¬ 
wool,  asbestos  wool,  or  the  like,  and  consists  in 
the  arrangement  by  which  a  settling  of  the  said 
sound  insulating  material  is  prevented  by  means 
of  suitable  rods  or  pins  inserted  into  the  walls  in 
a  systematic  manner,  in  order  to  hold  the  wool  in 
position. 

16,213  of  1905. — H.  Brown  :  Window  Sash 
Fittings. 

This  relates  to  window  sash  fittings  in  which 
flanged  plate  secured  on  the  bottom  swingii 
sash  engages  the  flange  of  a  sliding  plate  by  which 
the  sash  counterweight  cord  is  attached,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  with  said  sliding 
plate  of  a  hand  actuated  sliding  locking  bolt 
adapted  to  engage  a  catch  plate  under  the  batten 
rod. 

16,851  of  1905. — C.  H.  Muckenhirn  :  Water- 
closets  and  Seats  therefor. 

This  relates  to  water-closets  and  seats  therefor, 
and  consists  in  arranging  the  seat  so  as  to  have 
an  inclination  from  front  to  back,  and  in  providing 
the  seat  towards  the  rear  with  the  concave  surface. 
18,304  of  1905. — A.  Moralt  :  Closet  Seats. 

This  relates  to  a  closet  seat  composed  of  middle 
and  side  pieces,  a  metal  ring  let  into  each  part  of 
the  closet  seat  where  the  said  pieces  join,  the  said 
ring  securely  connecting  the  said  pieces. 

22,617  of  1904. — J.  J.  Burgess  :  A  Machine 
to  Break  up  Roads ,  or  Earth,  or  Ore,  or  other 
Metals  or  Substances. 

This  relates  to  a  machine  to  break  up  roads,  or 
earth,  or  ore,  or  other  metals  or  substances,  and 
consists  of  a  wheel  with  rows  of  cams  attached 
thereto,  actuating  sets  or  a  number  of  blades  or 
frames,  for  the  purpose  of  picking,  digging,  or 
breaking,  the  machine  to  work  and  travel  at  the 
same  time  and  to  work  the  reverse  way. 

24,381  of  1904. — H.  Rigby:  Metal  Plates  for 
use  in  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Roofs,  and  the 
like. 

This  relates  to  plates  of  curved  or  bent  form  for 
the  construction  of  floors,  roofs,  and  the  like, 


and  consists  in  forming  the  nW  . 
corrugations  to  increase  the  th  transv«« 
26,632  of  1904.-W.H  e2T"*:  ^ 

Ventilating  of  Mills  Worhsh'^  T‘  Barkeb  ! 

Buildings,  and  in  T1  »*» 

This  relates  to  a  method  oi  ventilate 
and  other  mills  or  workshops  bv’S  ® 
or  a  portion  of  the  air  .fWvSS “ 
a  greatly  extended  collection  are.  M  '"S1 
filtering  area  and  is  suitably  Shons5  JS  “  ! 
in  a  room,  the  air  being  dram  fk  4?™?1 
extended  filtering  area  and 
or  equivalent  into  the  mill.  °  ™  a  >an 


27,982  of  1904. — L.  N.  S.  Pasmore-  P„, 

This  relates  to  a  street  or  other  pr-'  K,mcrt>‘ 


top,  and  a  space  or  t 
forated  top. 

,879  of  1905. — W.  H.  Luther  :  Rootina  1 
Windou-s,  Side  UgM,  0k,,  ZlS,  Si 

This  relates  to  forming  skylight  mdom  and 
side  lights  out  of  corrugated  metal  sheets,  3 
consists  of  the  necessary  f,m,  „k  'b™ 
formed  out  of  the  corrugated  sheets  tbemsehw 
instead  of  a  separate  frame  being  riveted  ™ 
attached  to  a  hole  cut  in  the  sheet,  ,Sd  combining 
with  same  a  lead  flashing,”  o,  apron,  t„  J 
and  make  weather-tight  the  glees  without  Z 
use  of  putty. 

Helbio  :  Staircases  for 
Theatres,  Circuses,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 
This  relates  tp  a  stairoase  arrangement  for 
theatres,  circuses,  and  other  publio  buildings, 
in  which  outside  the  building  one  or  morel  star- 
cases  is  or  are  provided,  to  which  leadlexita 
from  the  various  rows  of  seats  and  which  increase 
in  width  towards  the  bottom. 
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r  8ucl>  perforated 
>eneath  such  per. 


19,693  of  1905— E.  Lines  :  Bricks  for  Use  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Walls  of  Bacteria  Beds.  ' 
This  relates  to  a  brick  having  in  one  of  its  larger 
faces  eight  equi-distant  circular  recesses,  and 
on  the  reverse  face  four  cylindrical  projections 
of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  said  recesses  and 
axially  in  line  with  those  of  the  said  recesses 
which  are  nearest  the  ends  of  the  brick. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEP0ET. 


November  7  .—By  G.  P.  Price  A  J.  Sibaker  (at 
Abergavenny). 

Clodock,  Hereford.— “Tanhouse  Farm,"  79  a. 

2  r.  25  p.,  f.,  y.r.  75 1 . 

‘  Trelandon  Farm,”  158  a.  3  r.  37  p„  f.  y,r. 

1007 . 

November  13.— By  Blake  A  Carpenter 
Putney.— 22  and  23,  Stratford-gr.,  u.t.  44  yrs„ 

g.r.  6 1„  e.r.  607 . 

Chalk  Farm.— 1  and  2,  Kirkwood-rd.,  u.t,  oOf 

yrs.,  g.r.  137.,  y.r.  807 . 

By  Dunoan  &  KniPiox, 
Finsbury  Park.— 14,  Beaulieu  Villas,  u.t.  51  yrs„ 

g.r.  147,,  y.r.  10C7 . 

By  Hawes  &  Co. 

Wimbledon.— 29, ‘  31,  and  33,  Hartfleld-rd.  (3),  f., 

y.r.  1307 . 

By  Jenkins,  Son,  A  Co. 
Rotherhithe.— 2,  Lower-rd.  (s),  u.t.  59^  yis„  g.r. 

57. 10s.,  y.r  357 . . . 

4  6  and  8,  St.  Mary  Church-st,,  u.t,  59)  yrs,, 

' g.'r.  137.,  w.r.  1227. 4s.  . . 

Brockley.— 169,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t,59  yrs.,  g.r. 


£2,200 

2,176 


107..  p. . 


November  14. — By  Bislet  A  Sons. 
New  Cross.— 58,  Reaston-st.,u.t,70yB„g.r.57„ 


Deptford.— 5,  Liardet-gr.,  u.t.  52yrs.,gj.47. 15s., 

w  r  . . . 

Bermondsey.— 413,  Southwark  Park-rd.  (s),  1. 

106a,’  Vienna-rd.  (workshop),  f,,  e.r.  181. 4s„ . 
Botherhithe. — St.  Mary  OmM, 

Timber  Yard,  area  7,500  ft.,  L,  y*r.,  etc., 
737.  2s.  8d. 


By  Montagu  holmes  A  Sons. 
Battersea.— 284  and  296,  Battersea  Park-rd.,  (s), 
u.t.  71$  yrs.,  g.r.  247.,  y.r.  180/ . 


Cottages  and  two  blocks  01  land  adjoining, 

’  By  ROGEBS,  CHAPMAN,  A  THOMAS. 
Pimlico.— 64,  Warwick-st.,  u.t.  28  yis..  i  ■ 

81. 10s.,  y.r.  707 . 

By  Freok.  Waeman. 

Islington. — IS,  College-st.,  mb  *  ^ 


Homey*-!!?  MalVeii-ri,  ui.  S  j".«A 


Uxbridge,  Middx.-  -  . 

reversion  in  74  yrs. ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  v 1  » cleave- 

« 

e.r.  857 . 

«...  «■*.  m 

a  r.  57..  w s.  . . . ■  "  V  " 

By  H.  DONALDSON  &  SONS. 

Stoke  NewinV)nr71,Swnser-ri,u..  * 

gj.47.14s.6d.,WJ.  447.  . . 
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By  Harold  Griffin. 

Bittersea.— 76,  Mysore-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  71. 7s., 

. . 

By  Wm.  Grogan  &  Boyd. 

Piccadilly.— 3,  Berkeley-st.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  100?., 

Increasing  to  150?.,  p . 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  &  West. 

Iambeth.— 44,  Waterloo-rd.,  u.t.  17}  yrs„  g.r. 

9/„  y.r.  60? . 

goath  Kensington.— 17,  Pelham-pl.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 

i.r,  51.,  y.r.  75? . 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 

(taden  Town.— High-st.,  f.g.  rents  36?.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  16}  yrs . . 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Wandsworth— West  Hillr a  freehold  site,  area 

5,598  ft . . . . 

West  Hill,  a  freehold  comer  plot  . 

ByDEBEXHAM,  TEWSON,  &  CO.  with  MATTHEWS, 
Matthews,  &  Co.  (at  Winchester  House). 
Woolwich,  Kent. — 20  to  40  (even),  New-rd. 

(site),  area  9,690  ft.,  f . 

20,  New-rd.  (unfinished  shop),  f.,  p . 

New-rd.,  f.g.r.  40?.,  reversion  in  54}  yrs . 

Kew-rd.,  “Duke  of  York”  b.h.,  f„  rental  45?., 

reversion  in  84  yrs . 

Cross-st.,  f.g.r.  71.,  reversion  in  17}  yrs . 

Xew-rd.,  f.g.r.  30?„  reversion  in  73  yrs . 

New-rd„  f.g.r.  12?.  18s.,  reversion  In  2}  yrs.. . 
51  to  67  (odd),  New-rd.  (s),  area  7,984  ft,,  f., 

y.r.123? . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  41?.  7s.,  reversion  in  13} 

to  25  yrs . 

Church-ter.,  f.g.r.  9?.,  reversion  In  17}  yrs.  . . 
Masey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  27?.  I83.,  reversion  in  18} 

to  24}  yrs . 

Baglan-rd.,  f.g.  rents  28?.  15s.,  reversion  in  14} 

yrs . 

Bnrrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  76?.  12s.,  reversion  In  21 

and  26}  yrs . 

Haxey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  96?.  9s.,  reversion  in  19} 

to  44j  yrs . 

Masey-rd.,  “Percy  Arms”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  16?.  6s., 

reversion  In  26}  yrs . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.r.  28?.  6s.,  reversion  in  19  to 

26}  yrs . 

Coupland-ter.,  f.g.r.  20?.,  reversion  in  27}  yrs. 
Lee-st.,  f.g.  rents  80?.  13s.,  reversion  in  26}  to' 

55  yrs . 

Hndson-rd.,  f.g.  rents  53?.  6s.,  reversion  in  20} 

to  35}  yrs . . 

Kaglan-rd.,  f.g.r.  29?.  5s.,  reversion  in  19}  to 

Coupland-ter.,  f.g.  rents  68?.  4s.,  reversion  in 

19}  to  27}  yrs . 

Raglan-rd.,  f.g.  rents  30?.  5s.,  reversion  in  15 

to  18}  yrs . . 

Maxey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  29?.  15s.,  reversion  in  18} 

to  18}  yrs . f 

Budson-rd.,  f.g.  rents  113?.  17s.,  reversion  in 

19}  to  41}  yrs . 

Vicarage-ra.  “Bramblebury  Arms”  b-h.,  f., 

rental  60?.,  reversion  in  15}  yrs . 

Vicarage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  46?.  10s.,  reversion  in 

20}  to  26  yrs . 

Baglan-rd,  f.g.r.  25?.  16s.,  reversion  in  20}  to 

n2yyra . . 

Hndson-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  48?.  5s.  3d.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  20}  to  43  yrs . 

toast.,  f.g,  rents,  34?.  7s.,  reversion  in  21  to 

39}  yrs . 

^■Margaret’s -ter.,  f.g.  rents  38?.  reversion  in 

<01  yrs . 

owrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  95?.  12s.  8d.,  reversion 

in  17  to  28}  yrs . 

Plumstead  Common-rd.,  f.g.r.  16?.  13s.  4d„ 

reversion  in  65  yrs . 

By  P.  Wontner  Smith  (at  Mitcham). 

Jutcham,  Surrey. — Church-rd.,  “  Box  Cottage  ” 

and  plot  of  land,  f.,  w.r.  26? . “. . . 

November  16. — By  Bellamy  &  Co. 

«•— 34,  Lion-st.,  f.,  w.r.  23?.  8s . 

By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

ainam.— 50,  Fernlea-rd.,  u.t.  59}  yrs.,  g.r. 

H.  7s.,  w.r.  53?.  6s . . 

.  By  Higgins  &  Son. 

«.  John  s  Wood. — 14,  Blenheim-ter.,  u.t.  38 

yn.,  g.r.  12?.  12s..  y.r.  60? . 

,  By  Geo.  Joslin. 

restboume  Park.— 19,  Waiterton-rd.,  u.t.  57 

yrs.,  g.r.  10?.,  e.r.  50?.  . 

S'  Barnsdale-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8?.,  y.r.  53?. 

ooutham-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s., 
W.r.  67?.  12s . 

n  »  By°-c-&  T-  Moore. 
orst  Gate,— 112,  Claremont-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

f  W.  6?.,  y.r.  84? . . . . 

n,„i  By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

“MkneyWick.— Wick-rd.,  The  “White  Lion” 
CmnAnin  ' 1  **Jf,r*  110Z-  reversion  in  61  yrs.  . . 
m2:  ^  46> u-t- 69  W.10S., 

88, ‘  Orbei-st.', ' u!tV  72'  yrs'.', 

W.13?.,w.r.  89?.  14s . . . . . 

29’  Henning-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

O,^108-.  w.r.l39?.2s . . 

Carlton-mansions,  n.t.  69}  yrs., 

'J'-Ml’.y.r.  75? . . . ;/  .’ 

'  «Iell'~16'  Rust-sq.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

Lw.mT886’  Qaeen’s‘rd" u-4- 36 yr3-. g-r-  6?., 
38?  '6°i  yra-Vg-V. 

Surrey. -7  to'  12,  Po'r'tla'nd-'r'd'.,'  f.'.'w.'r. 

fc^/V'eato’n-rd.',  'f'.,'  w'.r.'i26?'.*2s*.  .* ! ! .' .' .' .' 

Ate™,?'."3 . 9:.  .8to”Mgh; 

levtnn,,  By  H- J-  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bacfcor4!’  B°PPleton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  36?.  . . 

ia'gr-  60  yrs-  8-r- 

128Uten'~10  to  2«  (evenV,Tj^k-'8t.','f'.;w.r. 
^-Nichoias-st.,  f.g.r.  38?.,  reversion  in 

'si  *  'and  59*  'to  63*,  Pal'a'ce-r'd'.', 
M  yrs.,  g.r.  33?.  18s.,  w.r.  250?.  18s _ _ 
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By  Rootes  &  Wintle  (at  Ross). 

Ruardean,  Glos. — Knights  Hill  Faim  House  and 

7  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f .  £385 

November  17. — By  Ellis  &  Son. 

Barnsbury. — 88  and  90,  Richmond-rd.  (s),  area 

nearly  4,500  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  48? .  810 

By  Gilbert  &  How. 

Finsbury  Park. — 321,  Green-lanes,  u.t,  51  yrs., 

g.r.  12?.  12s.,  p .  750 

Daiston. — 16  and  17,  Laurel-3t„  u.t.  17  yrs..  g.r. 

12?.,  y.r.  56? .  255 

Holloway. — 25,  Williamsou-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs-,  g.r. 

51.,  w.r.  41?.  12s . 300 

25  and  27,  Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  10?., 

w.r.  88?.  8s . 500 

Daiston. — 11  and  13,  Shrubland-gr.,  u.t.  12}  yrs., 

g.r.  10?.,  y.r.  58?. .  225 

54,  Malvern-rd.,  u.t.  40}  yrs.,  g.r.  6?.  5s.,  y.r. 

38? . 345 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  g.r.  for 
grove ;  b.b.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  foa  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  25. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — A  provincial  sessional  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall,  Hastings.  A 
discussion  will  be  opened  on  “  Water  Filtration — The 
Health  Aspect,”  by  Mr.  A.  Scarlyn  Wilson,  D.P.H., 
M.O.H. ;  “  Pressure  Filters,”  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Palmer, 
M.Inst.C.E. ;  and  “  The  Chemical  Aspect,"  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Cheshire,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C. 

Monday,  November  27. 

London  Institution. — Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  on 
“  The  Upper  Nile,"  illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming, 
F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Measurement  of  High  Frequency 
Currents  and  Electric  Waves,”  I.  8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Discussion  on  Paper  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Wallis,  entitled  “  The  Licensing  Act,  1904 :  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Questions  of  Compensation  and 
Monopoly  Value.”  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  J.  A.  Saner’s  Paper  on  “Waterways  in  Great 
Britain.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  29. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  (Associates’  Meet¬ 
ing). — Mr.  T.  Hadden  on  “ Wrought-Iron  Work” — a 
practical  demonstration.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  on  “  The 
British  Association  in  South  Africa.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  December  1. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  on 
“  Turkish  Architecture,”  illustrated  with  lantern  views. 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting). — Mr. 
W.  L.  Jenkins  on  “An  Installation  for  the  Bacterial 
Treatment  of  Sewage  at  Neath.”  8  p.m. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 


••THE  BUILDER”  (Published  X 


spited  DIRECT 


19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  ‘ills,  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER."  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (18  numbers),  can  en- 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information, 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  7  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „  » 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  ,,  » 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  ,,  ,,  . 

Flettons .  15  6  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  „  „  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  ,,  » 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  ,,  >>  »» 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  »  » 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  „  „  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  „  »  » 

Headers .  11  0  0  „  »  »« 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  »  » 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  ,,  »  »> 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  »  »» 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  »  » 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints..  20  0  0  ,,  »  >» 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  n  >.  >1 


d.|  -  nj 
6}  per  ft.  cube. 


BRICKS,  &c.  (continued). 

Glazed  Bricks— Continued. 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  £  s.  d. 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  per  1000  at  railway  depot. 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  ft  0  „  ,,  „ 

Splays,  Cham 

ferred.  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  tlianjbest. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 

ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  DepGt  .  1  8}  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Dep6t,Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2},,  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  lOper  ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  16  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  . .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  ...2  2  „  „ 

Closebum  Red  Freestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Rood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  . 2  6  „  f> 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 
(random  sizes) .  0  11}  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
oii/pc)  0  7} 

1}  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ” 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  .  1  2  „  „ 

2  m.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Hopton  Woo  l  (Hai'd  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld, 
rly.  depfit. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8}  „  „ 

SLATES. 

In.  In.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  X 10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  -  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  ,,  6  12  6 


TILES. 


s.  d. 

,  42  Opel- 1000  at  rly.  depot. 
,  3  7  per  doz. 

50  0  per  1000 
52  6 

0  per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles 
Hil>  and  Valley  tiles 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles . 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  .57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  *  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do.  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . .  •  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  ■**  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  - .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Ilartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed . 

Do.  Ornamental  do . 

Hip  tiles 
Val 


....  47 
....  50  0  „ 

,jt.  4  ft  per  doz. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

[For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•MAK.-UP  MTJSCATEL-PL.  AND  COPELAND-AV.. . 

Metals  . . . . 

Street-making . 

Piping,  Wrought  Iron. . . 

Belting  (Leather),  Hides,  etc . 

Tubes,  Copper  and  Brass . .  . . . . . 

Boilers,  Two  Lancashire,  at  Pubhc  Baths . 

Drainage  Works.  Winton  . . 

Church  Mission,  Dulnam  Bridge,  N.B.. . . . ... ..... 

Wiring  of  Higher-Grade  School  for  Girls,  Victona-st. 
Police  and  Fire  Station  at  Prince  Rock,  Plymouth  . . 

Engineering  Stores . . . -  ■ •  •  •  • 

Concreting  and  Granite  Sett  Paving.  Anchor-road  . . 
Police  &  Fire  Stas.,  District,  Saunders-st.,  Stockbndge 

Sewers,  instow,  Barnstaple  . . . 

•GOODS-SHED,  ETC.,  AT  PONTARDAWE  . . 

House,  Manager's,  near  Maes-y-coed,  Pontypridd - 

Sewer  (700  yds.  in  length) . 

Stores  . 

Stores  . 

Telegraph  Stores . .  . . ....... . . . . 

Cloak.,  etc.,  Kaye’s  Sch.,  Clayton  W.,  nr.  Huddersfield 
Pipes  (720  yds.  12-in.  &  2,000  yds.  of  9-in.  c.-i.  socket) 
Hvdrant  Mains  Exten.,  etc.,  Workhse.,  Southampton 

Cemetery  Extension,  Willesborough  . 

School  Cloakroom,  Finningley,  Doncaster . 

Reservoir,  Covered  Service,  at  Thorpe  . • 

P.oaa works,  Bushwood-road,  Forest-road,  &  Maze-road 
Causewaying  Mill-street  and  Kinnoull-street,  Perth  . . 

Painting,  etc..  Town  Clerk’s  Office.  Fisher-street  - 

School  (Infants’  Depart.,  Hanson  Sch.,  Barkerend-rd.) 

Road  Materials,  etc.  . . . . . . . 

School  Repairs  and  Asphalt  Paving,  Marley-hill  - 

Latrines,  Tanfield  Lea  Council  School . 

Conversion  of  Earth  Closets  into  Water  Closets . 

Ventilation  of  Washington  Colliery  School . 

Road  Metal . • . 

Sewerage.  Heath  End-road  . 

Roadworks  . . . 

Pipes  (470  tons  of  c.-i.,  3  to  12  in.  in  diameter) . 

Sewerage  Works.  Coniston . ■  • . 

Alterations  to  Property,  South-street,  Egremont - 

•SLUICE  GATES  (73)  . 

Fireproof  Safe  in  Clerk’s  Office . 

Railway  Coal  Wagons  . . .  •  •  ■ 

•MAKING-UP  CARRIAGEWAY  OP  FINLAY-ST. 
Repairs,  etc.,  to  Property  in  the  Park,  etc.,  Lincoln. . 
Tender  Chns.  for  Lock  of  Rl.  Edwd.  Dock,  Avonmouth 

Street  Improvement,  Dinas  . . 

•NEW  SORTING  OFFICE,  PECKHAM . 

•SUPPLIES  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS . 

Pumping  Machinery  in  Connexion  with  Waterworks . . 

Painting  Market  Hall . 

•MAGISTRATES’  COURTS,  ACTON . 

*  ADDITION,  ETC.,  TOWN  HALL,  BRENTFORD  . . 
•CON.  COV.  WAY,  ETC.,  AT  B ARMING  HTH.  ASY. 
Culv  Ferro-Con.,  Ouseburn  Yal.  (Hennibique  Patent) 
•REPAINT.  ENG.  HSE.,  CROSSNESS  OUTFL.  WKS. 
Stores,  etc . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Borough  of  Camberwell  . 

Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co . 

Gateshead  Corporation . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 


do. 


Burton-on-Trent  Corporation . 

Bournemouth  Corporation . 


•PUBLIC’ CONVENE,  BROMLEY  RECREA.  GRD. 

Sewerago  Disposal  for  Keswick . 

Road  Materials  . . . • . .  •  •  ••••;•• 

Room  for  Laundry,  etc.,  at  Bungay  Council  School . . 

Coaches,  24  Pilgrim  Bogie . 

Coaches,  Composite  . 

Residence,  Graham-road,  Sheffield  . 

♦NEW  COUNCIL  SCHOOL,  DARLASTON  . 

House,  Small  Detached,  Liverpool . 

Additions  to  Premises,  Canton,  Cardiff  . 

Drainage,  Surface-water,  Falmouth . 

•TWELVE  MAISONETTES  AT  NORWOOD  . 

•SCHOOL  AT  PARKHURST-ROAD  . 


Salford  Corporation . 

Plymouth  Corporation. . . . 

Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd . 

Longton  Town  Council  . 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Barnstaple  R.D.O . 

Midland  Railway  Co . 

Great  Western  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Hull  Corporation  . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 


do. 


West  Riding  Education  Committee 
Herts  and  Essex  Waterworks  Co.  . . 

South  Stoneham  Guardians  . 

Parish  Council  . 

The  Managers  . 

Rothwell  U.D.C . . . 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Town  Council  . . 

Perth  Town  Council . 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

Bradford  Education  Committee  .... 

Norwich  Corporation  . 

Durham  Education  Authority  .... 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Elgin  County  Council  . . . . 

Nuneaton  &  Chilvers  Coton  tJ.D.C. 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust 
Ulverston  R.D.C . 


Willesden  District  Council  . 

North  Dublin  Guardians . 

Lytham  U.D.C.  Gas  Committee - 

Fulham  Borough  Council . 

Mr.  J.  Mackinder . 

Bristol  Docks  Committee . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Guy’s  Hospital . 

Basingstoke  Corporation . 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Middlesex  C.C. 


do. 


Kent  County  Asyioms  Committee  . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation .... 

London  C.C . 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  .... 
South  Oxfordshire  Water  and  Gas  Co. 

London  C.C.  . . 

Keswick  U.D.C . 

Kent  Bridges  and  Roads  Committee 
East  Suffolk  County  Education  Com. 

Barsi  Light  Railway  Co.,  Ltd . 

do. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


I  'Tender*  to 
t>e  delivered 


Borouvh  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Peckham,  S.E . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  Sec..  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  London"  SW . 

N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead . 

C.  W.  Young,  Sec  .  Nicholas-Jane,  London,  E.C .  . 


Staffs  C.C.  Education  Committee  . . 


Tottenham  Education  Committee  . . 


G.  T.  Lynam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton 

F.  W.  Lacey.  Boro’  Engr.,  &  Sur.,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemonth 
Mr.  Campbell,  Royal  Bank,  Grantown-on-Spey,  N.B...  1 

Boro'  Elec.  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Frederick-rd,,' pVndu™ 
J.  Paton,  Borough  Engineer,  Plymouth . 

C  adbury  Bros.,  Bournville,  Birmingham  . [ " . 

J.  W.  Wardle,  Borough  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Longton  "staffs 
R.  Morham,  Public  Works  Office,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh 

A.  Thorne,  The  Square,  Barnstaple . 

Engineer's  Office,  Derby  Station  . . . 

A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects,  Pontypridd'.' . 

A.  E.  White.  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . . . . . '// . 

Tramway  Offices,  15,  Bridge-street,  Bradford  . . 

E.  H.  Clark,  Stores,  Gateshead  . 

C.  H.  Ellison,  Telegraph  Superintendent,  York  . . . . 

J.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield  " 
T.  &  C.  Hawkslcy,  Engineer,  30,  Gt.  George-st.,  Westminster  S  W 
Mitchell,  Son,  &  Gutteridge,  Sur  vs.,  9,  Portland-st.,  Southampton 

T.  H.  Wilde,  Surveyor,  Willesborough,  Kent  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  Finningley  Rectory,  Doncaster  . " 

W.  E.  Richardson,  Rothwell,  near  Leeds  . 

J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond,  Suiter 
R.  M’.Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Tay-street,  Perth . '_ 

H.  C.  Marks,  City  Engineer,  36,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle  . " 

Architect’s  Department,  Education  Offices,  Manor-row,  Bradford 

A.  E.  Collins,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich . 

W.  Rushworth,  Architect  County  Education  Offices,  Durham!!!, 


Nov.  27 
Nov,  2? 


Nov,  29 
do. 
do. 
do, 


A.  Hogg,  County  Road  Surveyor.  24,  Academy-street,  Elgin,  N.B. 

F.  C.  Cook,  Engineer.  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Woodford  Green  ,,.,!! 
Superintendent  of  Work’s  Office,  12,  St.  Giles-street,  Edinburgh 

Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ulverston . 

J.  Cowan,  Town  Hall,  Egremont,  Cumberland . 

Council's  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

J.  O’Neill,  Clerk,  Boardroom,  North  Brunswick-street,  Dublin  .. 

C.  A.  Myers,  Clerk,  Lytham . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Fulham,  S.W . 

Tweed,  Stephen.  &  Co.,  Saltcrgate,  Lincoln . 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol . 

W.  J.  Jones.  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Public  offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Superintendent,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E . 

F.  Reginald  Phipps,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke 

C.  Brownridge,  Boro’  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 

County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. . 

do. 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret's-street,  Canterbury.,,. 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Council’s  Chief  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

N.  Proud,  Sec.,  Port  and  Docks  Office,  Westmoreland-street, Dublin 

F.  C.  Robus,  Secretary,  20,  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C . 

Superintendent,  Architect’s  Department,  16,  Pall  Mall  East,  8.W. 

D.  Balfour  &  Son,  Engin.,  3,  St.  Nicholas-blgs.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

County  Surveyor,  Maidstone  . 

A.  Pells,  Architect,  Beccles  . 

E.  R.  Calthrop,  Engineer,  3,  Crosby-square,  London,  E.C... 


do. 


G.  Malam  Wilson,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  37,  Surrey-st.,  Si 

Graham  Balfour,  Stafford . 

•Mines  &  Sutherland.  Ltd.,  65,  South  John-street,  Liverpool . 

E.  G.  C.  Down,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  31,  High-street,  Card! .. 

W.  H.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor,  Falmouth  . 

Philip  Stock,  Surveyor,  349,  Coldharboar-lane,  Brixton,  S,W,  .... 
G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  Architect,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  In 

•THIRD  ASSISTANT  DRAUGHTSMAN . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney  . . 

Nov.  27 
Dec.  6 

•SURVEYOR  AND  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES.. 

===== 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointmtsii,  xvi. 


PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  from  page  573. 
WOOD. 

Building  Wood. 

Deals best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  ii 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9  .  13  0 

Battens :  best  2£  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in.  11  0 
Battens :  best  2§  by  6  and  3  by  6...  0  10 


1  0 


0  10  0 


Deals:  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  »  •> 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10 


■  ...  12  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in. 

|  in . . . ... 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

.  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 


.  10  0 


At  per  load  of  50 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig} 

A.  1 0  A  K  A 


or Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  ...  5  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  4  10 

SmaH  timber  (8  in.  to' 10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  ...  3  15 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  ...  3  10 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  ...  3  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft),  average)  3  5  0  ...  3  15 


ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Joins’ Wo®. 

bite  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, £s.d.  •  ^ 

3  in.  by  . .  0  0  ...23  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  ^  ^  q  ...  20  0  0 
3  inTby  9  iii‘.  17 1#  n  -  M  0  J 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  1310  0  •••  1410  •J 

Third  yellow deals,  3  in.  by  11  in- 1310  Q  ...  15  0  0 

. i.bv7toVn  0  0  ...  12  0  0 


p«+, 24  in.  and3n 


Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  w  hite  deals,  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

Oddments  .  32  0  0 

ieonds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0 

TeDow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Yarn  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 
large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0 


Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


Dry  Mahogany— Honduras, 
hasco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  . . . 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 


November  25,  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

iKEs’  Wood  ( continued ) —  At  per  standard, 
fpwstiurg :  tirst  yellow  deals,  41  s.  d.  41  s. 

3  in.  by  11  in . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

«ond  yellow  deals, 8in.  by  llin.  16  0  0 
Do-  3  in.  by  9  in.  ...  .  14  10 


.  11  0  0 


22  10 
19  10 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  10 


.  15  10 
.  14  10 
.  12  0 
.  14  10 
.  13  10 
.  11  0 


...IOC 

upwards. 


5  0 


Jin.  do.  do  .  0  0  7 


0  16 


0  10 


fey  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

taper,  as  inch . 

Tbi,  per  load  ...  .17 

Iterican  Whitewood  Planks, 

I  per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 
lin.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  s 

shot  .  0  13  6 

lin.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

Uin.by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  Y-jointed  brds. 

Ira.  by  7  in.  „  „ 

jin.  by  7  in.  white  „  „ 

din.  by  7  in. 


0  15  0 


0  11  0 
0  14  0 
0  10  0 
0  12  9 


6  m.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

I11  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
wiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


nd  Girders,  ordinary 

- — as  . 

N  Compound  Stanchions  . 

“?les,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi- 

»»ry  sections . 

itch  piates . ;;;;;;;; 

“»t  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns . 


6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 


7  15  0 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in 
£  b.  d. 


oars  .  y  0  0 

«nffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

Berchajit  quality .  8  10  0  .. 

fflnordshire"  Marked  Bars”...  10  0  0  .. 

Md  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  .. 

iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  .. 

”  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  .. 

was*-  according  to  size  and  gai 

todinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0  .. 

”  •>  24  g .  10  10  0  .. 

L'L  jk  26  g .  12  0  0  .. 

IK  ^anised,  flat-  ordinary  quality- 
sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  .  14  0  0 

^mnry  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0 

Ifcst’L  26  g .  15  0  0  ... 

Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

wunafy  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0 

[  »  ..  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0 

WniRwip"  26g .  19  0  0 

™>ised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

^nary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0 
22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0 


London. 
£  s.  d. 
8  10  0 


9  10 
re.) 


575 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . .  .. 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

.,  fourths  . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

k  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

r  ;;  ;;  ;; 


.  per  ft.  delivered. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

„  „  ,,  in  barrels  . 

>,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  . 

. „  ,,  in  drums  . 

Turpentine  in  barrels . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  if 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  ..  „ 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  per  barrel  112 


,  0  3  11 

ton  21  0  0 
20  0  0 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


>3ft. 


g .  15  5  0 


"Sn  ‘J“COk°,  6  ft  .by  2  ft!  ' 

i  Aig.  and  thicker .  11  10 1  0 

ieets,22g.  &24g.  12  10  0  .. 

Cut  Nails  *  ’4-  26  & .  !4  15  0  ... 

U,3J?’to6i? .  9  10  0  ... 

under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


English  ,31b.  and  up.  18  0  o 


mr. 


Sj^Montagne  ■- 

pW* . 

Sheet.  . 


18  10  0 
21  0  0 
21  0  u 


.  ton  33  0  0 
.  32  10  0 


sr  lb.  0  1  0 
„  Oil 
„  0  0  11 


0  0  11  . 
010. 
0  1  6$  . 

0  0  7. 
0  0  9. 
0  0  10  . 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  scats  < 

Churches . , 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  .... 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  ( Y>]  a  1  Enamel 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  . 

Best  Black  Japan  . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18 


1  1  0 


0  18 
1  4 
0  12 
0  10 
0  16 
0  9  0 
0  8 
0  16  v 
0  10  0 
0  10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  bo  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  i  toms) 
which  have  been  duplicated  lor  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 


All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  wheu 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  ana  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERDEEN.— For  engineering  shop  and  additions  to 
bakery  in  Berryden-road,  for  the  Northern  Co-operative 
Company.  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect,  181a,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen: — 

Mason :  G.  Hall,  Rock  Hilton-road . 

Carpenters  :  Leslie  &  Hay,  Fraser-road  . . 

Plumbers  :  J.  Matthews  &  Son,  Woolman- 

hill . 

Plasterers  :  J.  Scott  &  Son,  John-street  . . 

Slaters  :  A.  Adam  &  Co.,  Hutcheon-street 

Painter  :  A.  Adam,  Hollybank-place  - 

Ironwork  :  Abernethy  &  Co.,  Perry-hill  . . 

M aking  New  Roadway:  J.  Leith,  jun.. 

Great  Northern-road  . 


BONSALL. — Accepted  for  waterworks,  for  Bonsall 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Wm,  Jaffrey,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Matlock  Bath 

For  Iron  Pipes. 

Clay  Cross  Co.,  Clay  Cross  . £304 

For  Reservoir. 

Alfred  Axe.  Bonsall .  261 

Pipe  Laying  (First  Section). 

Wm.  Walker,  Bonsall  .  147 

Pipe  Laying  ( Second  Section). 

Wm.  Kirklands,  Matlock . •  • .  130 

Pipe  Laying  (Third  Section). 

E.  H.  Keeling,  Matlock  .  75 

Valves  and  Hydrants. 

J.  Stones  &  Co.,  Deptford  .  70 


CHADDERTON. — For  sewers,  etc.  (Contract  No.  13), 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  J.  Diggle  &  Son, 
engineers.  Hind  Hill-street,  Heywood,  and  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster : — 

T.  Turner,  Heywood,  Lancs* . £4,035 


CHESHAM. — For  704  yds.  lineal  of  9  in.  stoneware  pipe 
sewer  in  Hempstead-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Dormer,  Surveyor  and  Waterworks  Engineer, 
Council  Offices,  Chesham  :- 


H.  Williams . £820 

Langley  Hardy  .  & 

Johnson .  578 

W.  Y.  Green  &  Co.  . .  567 
J.  J ackson .  553 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  £494.] 


J.  Mead . £505 

F.  Osenton  .  497 

F.  G.  Rust  .  494 

T.  Free  &  Sons, 
Maidenhead* .  473 


COVENTRY. — For  extension  of  enamelling  shop,  for 
the  Premier  Cycle  Company.  Messrs.  Tait  &  Herbert 
arcnit.ects,  Leicester  and  Coventry: — 

Kelley  &  Son  £373  O  O  I  G  a  r  1  i  c-  k  ’  s 

llancox  &  Co.  370  0  .0]  Exors. . £350  0  0 

Isaac  &  Sons  349  11 


COVENTRY. — For  extensions  for  Messrs.  Alfred 
Heroert,  Ltd.-,  machine  tool  makers.  Messrs.  Tait  & 
Herbert,  architects,  Leicester  and  Coventry : — 


Garlick's  Exors. . 
Hancox  &  Co.  . 


£3,764  1  1 


AMBLE  (Northumberland).— For  erecting  ministers’ 
house,  Percy-street,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church.  Mr.  W.  Burton,- architect,  69,  Queen- 
street,  Amble : — 

R.  Carse  &  Son  . .  £485  0  I  R.  &  O.  Brown, 

R.  C.  Brown  _  473  0  |  Amble*  . £460  15 


BECCLES  (Suffolk).— For  making-up,  etc.,  roads,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  O.  Cudbird,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Beccles.  Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor : — 

Boddv&  Son  £1,006  0  0  I  Burgoyne  ..  £814  16  3 
hurch  ....  997  9  6  Johnson,  _  „ 

King  .  963  16  0  |  Beccles*  . .  705 


New  Brass  Foundry. 

£828  0  I  Isaac  &  Sons  ....  £770  10 
799  0  |  Kelley  &  Son*  . .  769  0 

New  Castings  Shed. 

E.  C.  &  J.  Keay  £633  0  0  I  Needham  &  Lowe  £582  0  0 
Mattersons  ....  625  0  0  Cort  &  Cornick*  526  8  6 
Russell*  Sons..  582  0  0  | 


Power  House  Extension. 

Garlick's  Exors.  . .  £290  0  I  Isaac  &  Sons  - £265  0 

Hancox  &  Co .  280  0  |  Kelley  &  Son* -  256  7 


Entrance  Lobby. 

Worwood . £190  I  F.  Taylor . £146 

Hancox  &  Co .  177  I  Kelley  &  Son* .  129 


COWPEN. — For  tar  macadamising  Turner-street,  and 
portion  of  Waterloo-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  R.  Grieves.  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  Scafortii-strcet, 
Waterloo,  Blyth : — 

M.  D.  Young  £690  0  0  I  J.  J.  Robson 

Hadflcld  &  Co.  575  0  O  Newcastle*  £503  2  6 

G.  E.  Simpson  517 


COWPEN. — For  95  tons  of  9-in.  diameter  cast-iron 
pipes,  etc.  for  the  Urban  District  Council  Mr.  R. 
Grieves,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Seaforth-street,  Watcr- 

Birkley  iron  Co.,  Birkley,  Co.  Durham..  £4  12  6  per  ton. 


COWPEN.— For  laying  and  jointing  about  1.340  lineal 
yds.,  of  9-in.  cast-iron  water-main  in  Waterloo,  tor  the 
Coupon  Urban  District  Council,  Blyth.  Mr.  K.  Gra  ves, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Seaforth-street,  Waterloo, 


Blyth:— 

W.  Kennedy  . .  £379  13  4 

J.  Thompson  . .  357  6  8 

A.  Best .  234  10  0 

J. Robson .  201  0  0 

J.  Lant,  New¬ 
castle-on-  „  , 

Tyne*  .  195  8  4 


J,  Archibald  ..  £184  5  fi 

W.  Elliott  _  167  10  0 

Elliott  &  David¬ 
son  .  100  10  0 


ELLON  (N  b.).— For  additions  to  dwelling-house  and 
steading  on  the  farm  of  Auchterellon.  Mr.  W .  Davidson, 
architect,  Ellon :—  ,..o7  0 

Mason :  J .  Watson  Ellon*  . « 

Carpenter :  W.  Auld,  Ellon* . .  -  - ......  345  0 

Slaters :  W.  Gall  &  Sons,  Newburgh. 

Aberdeenshire*  .. . . . 

Plasterer :  R.  Moir,  Inverurie* .  136  19 

Plumber :  A.  Gibb,  Ellon*.  .  °9  u 


FRDINGTON. — For  alterations  at  the  laundry  of  the 
Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  Cooper  Whitwell 

G?F.astephens,  Wylde  Green.  Birmingham  £141  17 


FEATHERSTONE.— For  sewerage  and  drainage 
works  in  Station-lane,  forthe  Urban  District  Council  Mr. 
F.  B.  Rothera,  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 

*^€4  ClernentsYstatlon-lane,  FeatlierstonQ  £870  0  6 


GOD 4LMING. — For  private  street  works,  for  the 
Tnwn  Council. Mr.  J.  H.  Norris,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Godalming.  Quantities  by  Borough 

KS!: . . .  £476  11  8  1  Hewett  *  Sons, 

O.  A.  Franks  ..  463  18  6  ]  g  “  6 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £470.] 

GROSMONT  — Foradditions  and  alterations  to  Council 
fjW1'  £226  0  I  E.Shaw  . £12110 

t™  a  draw  sis 

u.  »miui  •  —  19g  i{  deferred  until  the  spring. 


WAT f  —For  making  up  of  Broomfleld-lane  (from 
Hale  : — 


0  0 


o.  Hutton  ....  £352 

Vaa^  —  260  10  0 

i’.Mitcheli&Son  258  lo  0 


|  Edwards  . .  676  8  10 

[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £713  4  8.] 


f.jiubc  f  257 

M.Naylor  &  Sous  1 245 


J.  Hamilton  & 

Son . £245  0  0 

Exors.  of  T. 

Barber  .  218  1  9 

G.  Boyson  ....  207  14  2 

Messrs.  Bethell  i  , 

&  Sons,  Sale*..  171  4  0 
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HANDS  WORTH, 
sheds,  etc.,  at  Perry 
Mr.  H.  Richardson, 
worth : — 

J.  A.  Turton . 

Whitohouse  &  Sons 

W.  H.  Gibbs . 

J.  E.  Harper . 

E.  Garfield . 

G.  Webb . 

J.  Webb . 


, — Eor  the  erection  of  stables,  cart 
Barr,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Surveyor,  Council  House,  Hands- 


£863 


835 
815 
813 
805 
795  I 


Gowing  &  Ingram  . .  £791 
Hulbort  &  Ladbury  78<' 

D.  Roberts  .  757 

W.  Jackson .  750 

H.  J.  Pitts  .  733 

E.  Jackson, 
Oldbury* .  707 


HASTINGS.— For  800  yds.  of  cast-iron  socket  pipes, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer,  Borough 
Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hastings  : — - 
The  Clay  Cross  Co.,  Clay  Cross  Iron  Works,  near 
Chesterfield — 

9-in.  Pipes  at  £119  2  per  ton. 

Irregulars  at  9  15  0  per  ton. 


LINCOLN.— For  cast-iron  pipes  and  special  castings, 
for  the  Waterworks  Committee.  Mr.  Neil  McK.  Barron, 
C.E.,  Corporation  Offices,  Lincoln 


Sheepbridge  C.  &  I. 

Co . £1,658 

D.Y.  Stewart  &Co.  1,569 
Holwell  Iron  Co.  ..  1,525 

Cochrane  &  Co .  1,459 

J.  Oakes  &  Co .  1,409 


Clay  Cross  Co.-  ....  £1,385 
Staveley  C.  &I.  Co., 
Chesterfield*  ....  1,320 
Stanton  Iron  Works 
Co .  811 


LINCOLN. — For  the  construction  of  raw-water  tank 
and  clear-wat  -r  tank,  alterations  to  filter  beds,  etc. 
(Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Waterworks  Committee.  Mr. 
Neil  McK.  Barron,  C.E.,  Corporation  Offices,  Lincoln  • 


W.  Underwood  & 

Bro . £5,447 

Hibbs  *  Copeman  5,178 


4,992 


Whyte  &  Co. 

J.  &  T.  Binns  . . 

C.  Bell  . 

G.  Lawson . 

W.  Wright  &  Son 
E.  Fotherbv  &  Co.  4,711 
J.  &  M.  Patrick -  4,600 


4,981 

4,917 

4,778 


A.  &  G.  Harris  ....  £4,498 

E.  Tabor .  4,469 

Parker  &  Sharp ... .  4,456 
O.  Wright  &  Co.  . .  4.273 

H.  H.  Barry .  4,068 

R.  C.  Brebner  &  Co.  4,064 

Castle  &  Co .  3,740 

G.  Mackay  &  Son, 
Edinburgh*  . . 


.  £209  5  4 


MATLOCK  BATH.— Accepted  for  waterworks,  for  the 
Matlock  Bath  and  Scarthin  Nick  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Jaffrcy,  Engineer,  Matlock  Bath.  Quantities  by 
Engineer: — 

Cast-Iron  Pipes. 

Clay  Cross  Co.,  Clay  Cross . 

Pipe  Laying. 

J.  Walker,  Matlock  Bath . 

Pumping  Stations. 

J.  Walker  &  Son,  Wirksworth  . . . 

Reservoirs. 

A.  Axe,  Bonsall  . 


109  12  6 


, . .  509  17  8 


520 


NITON — For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Niton, 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Education  Com- 

JenktaTT . £2,196  |  Hayden  . . . . . .....  £1,946 

Onth  .  2,050  A.  Sims,  Yentor, 

Cotton’ ‘  ‘ .  1 ,982  I  Isle  of  Wight*  . .  1 ,840 

J.  Hunt .  1,950 


SALE.  -  For  erecting  new  Springfield  Schools,  for  Sale 
and  Ashton-upon-Mersey  District  Administrative  Sub¬ 
committee  lor  Education.  Mr.  J.  Holt,  architect,  9, 
Albert-square,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown,  Manchester : —  ^  _ 

J.  E.  Dean,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  Cheshire*  £13,417 
[There  were  nineteen  Tenders  sent  in,1 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  erecting  lavatories  and 
shelters  on  The  Leas,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Elford,  Borough  Engineer,  Southend.  Quantities  by 
Borough  Engineer :— 

Messrs.  W.  &  B.  H.  Davey,  Southend*  £1,192 


3,735 


LLANBRADACn.— For  paving,  curbing,  channelling, 
flagging,  sewering,  forming,  and  metalling  the  following 
private  streets.'  viz.,  Central-terrace,  Rees-terrace, 
Ffrwd- ter  race,  Glenview-tcrraee,  Wingfield  Villas,  Llan- 
bradach,  for  the  Caerphilly  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Harpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caerphilly  : — 

Price* Smith..  £1,101  8  3  1  G.  Rutter  -  £902  2  4 

T.  F.  Howells . .  1,099  2  8  E.  Osmond  & 

J.  Sutherland. .  977  0  0  Sons,  Ely,  nr. 

I  Cardiff*  ....  850  5  4 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  41  in.  by  11  in.  by  5  in. 
Jarrah*  Karri  woodblocks,  for  the  Westminster  City 
Council : — 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.  £3  9  per  1,000. 


LONDON. — For  the  supply,  delivery  and  erection  of 
twelve  steel  coal  trucks  required  for  use  at  the  Greenwich 
electricity  generating-station,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  £1,596  0 

Flavell  &  Churchill  .  1,317  0 

T.  Davies,  Ltd . 1 ,293  1 2 

Hurst,  Nelson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,290  0 

Mountain  &  Gibson,  Ltd .  1,254  0 

S.  J.  Claye,  Ltd . .  1  098  0 

Kerr,  Stuart,  &  C'o.,  Ltd.,  London*  . .  990  0 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
villa  residences,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  A.  H.  Callaway, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Smallwood  &  Co.  £1,575  0  Wtateley  &  Son  tl,375  0 

Fincher  &  Co.  . .  1.625  0  E.  T.  Krnnord . .  1,870  0 

Ward  &  Co .  1.518  0  J.  Cox  ....... .  1,295  0 

G  Euston  .  1,460  0  I  Price  &  Sons*  . .  1,185  lo 


£^1905. 


TRALEE  (Ireland).— For  constructing  a  County  Hall, 
for  Kerry  County  Council.  Mr.  Wrenn,  architect  189, 
Gt.  Brunswick-strcct.  Dublin.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
Mackey,  58,  Dame-street,  Dublin  :— 

First  Section. 

Kennedy  Bros.,  Tralee  . . . £5,280 


WOODFORD. — For  making  up  Wynnd ale-road,  South 
Woodford,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Farrington.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford 
Green  ‘ 


Wisbey*  Co.  £1,219  011 
F.  Barry....  1,215  3  8 
Free* Sons..  1,164  17  9 
Parsons  & 

Parsons  . .  1,024  4  .1 
O.  T.  Gibbons  999  8  7 
W.  Manders  971  6  8 


Griffiths*  Co. 
Waterhouse  & 
Hanson  . . 
French  Bros., 
B  u  c  khurst 
Hill* . 


£943  15  0 


940  10  0 


869  16  10 


LONDON. — For  thirty-four  single-deck  steel  cars  for 
through  tramways  route  from  Aldwych  to  the ‘'Angel.” 
Islington,  for  the  London  County  Council 

For  Thirty-four  Single-deck  Car-bodies. 

Hurst,  Nelson,  A  Co.,  Ltd. . . . .  £19,550 

Metropolitan  Amalgamated  Railway  . 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd .  16,252 

United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd .  14,790 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 

Loughborough* . . .  14,773 

For  Thirty-four  Car-trucks. 

Peckham  Manufacturing  Co.,  U.S.A . £4,930 

Metropoli tan  Amalgamated  R ailway 
Carriage  &  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birming¬ 
ham* .  4,862 

United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd .  4,420 

Mountain  &  Gibson,  Ltd .  4,046 

Hurst,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  3,978 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  3,774 
For  the  Electrical  Equipment  and  Assembly  ofThirty-four 
Single-deck  Cars. 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.. .  £11,696 
British  Thomson- Houston  Co.,  Ltd.J  . .  11,084 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.§  ..  10,948 

Witting,  Eborall,  &  Co..  Ltd .  10,693 

British  Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd .  0,996 

$  Alternative  Tender.  §Not  to  Specification. 

Or  alternatively — 

For  Thirty -four  Single-deck  Cars  Complete. 

Alternative 


WOODFORD. — For  rearrangement,  of  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem,  ( 'laybury  Asylum,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


Strode  &  Co . 

G.  N.  Haden  &  Sons  . 

Newton.  Chambers,  &  Co.,  .Thorn- 

eliffe  Iron  Works,  Sheffield*  - 

Asliwoll  &  Nesbit . 

Lee  &  Warren,  Glenroy  Works - 

Dargue,  Griffiths,  &  Co..  Ltd . 

$  Alternative  schemes 


£3,887  0 
3,859  0 


3,360  0 

f  $3,312  O 
l  $3,131  0 

2.970  0 
2,699  15 


121,  BUNH1LL  BOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


tender. 
.  £29,818 
(  29,376 
t  29,631 


Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd . £29,325  0 

British  Thomson-Houston 

Co.,  Ltd .  28,942  10 

British  Westinghouso  Electric  and 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.$ . £34,170  0 

Hurst.  Nelson,  *  Co.,  Ltd .  33,694  0 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.. 

Ltd .  30,243  0 

British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.g  28,806  10 
$  Amended  and  accepted.  §  Not  to  Specification. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


- xuuus  01 

BATH  STONE, 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTINO  STONe! 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co  Tima  ■ 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone Co.  S  o  itv  a 

The  Doulting  Stone  cS"?  ' Tmk  “*  *>■ 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset.  ' 

Won  Asant  i-Mp.  1. A.  W0Iil 
16,  Craven.8treet,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


White  and  Blue  Pentelilon  at  lo. 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Umniliful  Colour!  for  Iatrtr  Diomtio.. 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples 

MARIVIOR  LIMITED, 

See  Advt.  p.  xii.  * 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office  42 
Poultry,  E.C —The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun -rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  C0„  ltd., 

LITHOGBAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans,  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st,,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

MCTPUIM  h  CMIP  ran® street Tw^nti 
me  I  l»mm  «  ount  s,  olmbnt-s  lane,  k.c. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  k  TABLES," 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  poet  1/1. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


JOINERY 


OI  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Wood. 


CHAS.  E.  Orfeur.ltd., 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 


Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “Orieur,  Colchester.” 

LONDON  OFFICE :  161,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  I 


PILKINGTON&CO 


MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTS  and  FELT  K00EIN8. 

ACID-BESISTING  ASHU»  ^  ^ 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


FLETCHER,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

7  limited, 


Manufacturers  of 


MANTELS,  GRATES,  INTERIORS,  RANGES,  ic 

Combined  Showrooms— 130-2,  Deansgate,  Manchester;  17,  Islington,  Liverpoo  , 
Works,  Warrington  ;  134,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 


MONUMENT  TO  PAILLERON,  PARIS. — Mows.  L-B.  Bernhtamm.  Scoi.P' 
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HANDSW ORTH. — For  the  erecti 
eheds,  etc.,  at  Perry  Barr,  for  the  Url 
Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Cou. 
worth : —  „ 

J.  A.  Turton . £863  Gowina 

Whitchouse  &  Sons  . .  849  Hulber 

W.  H.  Gibbs .  835  D.  Rob 

J.  E.  Harper .  815  W.  .Tnc 

E.  Garfield .  813  H.  J.  I 

G.  Webb .  805  G.  E 

J.  Webb . .  795  j  Oldb 

HASTINGS— For  800  yds.  of  cas 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H 
Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hastings : — 

The  Clay  Cross  Co.,  Clay  Cross 
Chesterfield — 

9-in.  Pipes  at  £4  19  2  p 
Irregulars  at  9  15  0  p  | 

LINCOLN.— For  cast-iron  pipes  i 
for  the  Waterworks  Committee.  Mr. 

C. E.,  Corporation  Offices,  Lincoln: — 

Sheepbridge  C.  &  I.  1  Clay  Cr< 

Co . £1,658  Staveles 

D.  Y.  Stewart  &  Co.  1,569  Chesti 
Hoi  well  Iron  Co.  . .  1,525  |  Stanton 

Cochrane  &  Co .  1,459 

J.  Oakes  &  Co .  1,409 


LINCOLN. — For  the  construction 
and  clear-wat-r  tank,  alterations  tj 
(Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Waterworl 
Neil  McK.  Barron,  C.E.,  Corporation  I 
W.  Underwood*  A.  &  G.l 

Bro . £5,447  E.Tabcl 

Hibbs  &  Copeman  5,178  Parker  r 

Whyte  &  Co .  4,992  O.  Wri M 

J.  &  T.  Binns  ....  4,988  H.  H.  M 

C.  Bell  .  4,981  R.  C.  Bfl 

G.  Lawson .  4,917  Castle  <9 

W.  Wright  &  Sou  . .  4,778  G.  Macf 

E.  Fotherby  &  Co.  4,711 
J.  &  M.  Patrick -  4,600 


LLANBRADACH.— For  paving,  c 
flagging,  sewering,  forming,  and  met® 
private  streets,'  viz.,  Central-terif 
Ffrwd-terraee,  Glen  view-terrace.  Will 
bradach,  for  the  Caerphilly  Urbal 
Mr.  A.  O.  Harpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Ol 
Price* Smith..  £1,101  8  3  I  G.  Rutty 
T.  F.  Howells . .  1,099  2  8  E.  Osn 
J.  Sutherland. .  977  0  0  Sons. 

Cardi! 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  41  i 
.Tarrah  &  Karri  wood  blocks,  for  thfl 
Council  :— 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.  | 


LONDON. — For  the  supply,  de)iv%| 
twelve  steel  coal  trucks  required  for  uv 
electricity  generating-station,  for  t$1 
Council : — 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.f* 

Flavell  &  Churchill  . 

T.  Davies,  Ltd . 

Hurst,  Nelson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 
Mountain  &  Gibson,  Ltd.  . 

S.  J.  Claye,  Ltd . 

Kerr,  Stuart,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Londoj-?* 
LONDON. — For  thirty-four  single 
through  tramways  route  from  AJdwyjg 
Islington,  for  the  London  County  Cow 
For  Thirty- four  Single-deck 
Hurst,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Ltd. .... 
Metropolitan  Amalgamated 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.  1. 

United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd - ^ 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  C<| 

Loughborough* . . 

For  Thirty-four  Car-trl 
Pockham  Manufacturing  Co.,  U.ii 
Metro poli tan  Amalgamated | 
Carriage  &  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd., 

ham* . 

United  Electric  Car  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Mountain  &  Gibson,  Ltd . 

Hurst,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . . 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co  J 
For  the  Electrical  Equipment  and  AM 
Single-deck  CanM 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co  J 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co., 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co., 

Witting,  Eborall,  &  Co.,  Ltd - 1 

British  Westinghouse  Electric  &  HP 

turing  C'o.,  Ltd . I 

t  Alternative  Tender.  §Not  t(| 
Or  alternatively — 

For  Thirty-four  Single-deck  C'M 


Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd . £29,3 

British  Thomson-Houston 

Co.,  Ltd .  28, 9l 

British  Westinghouse  Electric  | 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.J  .... 

Hurst,  Nelson,  *  Co.,  Ltd . 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering 

Ltd . 

British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  1 
%  Amended  and  accepted.  §  Not! 


FLET 


MANT1 


Combined  Showroom 

Works 
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twelve  steel  coal  trucks  required  for  uf 
electricity  generating-station,  for  t{§ 
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Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,1 
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Rural  Housing :  An  Analysis  of  Evidence. 

are  still  a  long 
way  from  any 
general  agreement 
of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  question  of 
rural  housing,  and 
it  may  be  worth 
while  to  analyse 
and  sum  up  some 
of  the  information  on  the  subject  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  blue-book  of  evi¬ 
deuce  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  “  Public  Health  Acts  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill,”  and  also  in  the  two  important 
papers  read  at  a  recent  discussion  on 
Rural  Housing  at  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
and  which,  along  with  the  discussion, 
Were  reported  at  the  time,  but  in  a 
necessarily  much  abridged  form,  in  our 
pages.  The  subject  naturally  falls  under 
two  main  heads,  that  concerned  with  law 
and  administration,  and  that  concerned 
with  the  actual  or  possible  construction 
of  cottages — what  is  required  and  what 
can  be  provided  ;  for  even  as  to  what  is 
required  there  are  very  contradictory 
opinions,  though  the  papers  and  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  threw  some 
new  and  useful  light  on  the  subject. 

As  we  need  not  remind  our  readers, 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill,  were  to  a  great 
extent  brought  about  by  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  inconvenient  and  oppressive 
action  of  by-laws  in  force  in  many 
Rural  districts ;  complaints  which  we 
•otn  the  first  believed  to  be  consider¬ 


ably  exaggerated,  and  which- were  made 
in  some  instances  by  people  who  had 
sent  in  bad  or  unintelligible  plans  of 
cottages,  and  found  these  condemned 
for  better  reasons  than  their  promoters 
were  able  to  understand.  It  is  naturally 
to  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  that  we  look  chiefly  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  of  by-laws  and  their 
administration. 

The  burden  of  the  complaint  made 
against  rural  by-laws  is  the  requirement 
that  houses  should  he  built  only  “  of 
brick  or  stone  or  other  incombustible 
material  ”  ;  and  it  is  contended  that  such 
a  provision  (which  exists  in  the  great 
majority  of  by-laws  at  present  in  force 
in  England)  renders  it  impossible  for 
well-meaning  landlords  to  provide  cot¬ 
tages  for  their  tenants  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  special  insertion  of  the  word 
“  incombustible,”  without  any  other 
characterising  adjective,  is  unfortunate 
in  a  double  sense.  First,  it  appears 
to  lay  the  whole  stress  on  the  question 
of 'liability  to  fire,  which  is  only  one,  and 
(in  country  districts)  one  of  the  less 
important  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
material  of  which  cottages  are  to  be 
built ;  for  in  the  case  of  isolated  cottages 
in  the  country  danger  from  fire  is  a  much 
less  serious  matter,  both  in  regard  to  the 
probability  of  fires  and  to  their  possible 
results,  than  where  houses  are  crowded 
together  in  towns  ;  but  the  questions  of 
warmth,  freedom  from  damp,  and  struc¬ 
tural  stability,  are  as  important  m  a 
country  cottage  as  in  a  street  house. 
Secondly,  it  furnishes  the  adverse  critic 
of  rural  by-laws  with  a  ready  argument ; 


he  says,  in  effect,  you  are  laying  stress 
on  incombustible  quality  for  walls,  in 
situations  where  this  is  really  of  very 
secondary  consequence,  and  thereby 
putting  those  who  would  build  cottages 
to  unnecessary  expense.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  “  incombustible  ’  require¬ 
ment  we  could  build  cottages  much 
cheaper  of  wood,  or  of  other  materials 
which  are  really  as  incombustible  as 
brick  or  stone,  but  which  your  by-laws 
will  not  admit  as  such. 

Thus  the  whole  subject  is  made  to  turn 
on  a  side  issue,  and  the  principal  require¬ 
ments  of  warmth  and  health,  and  struc¬ 
tural  stability  (the  latter  point  affecting 
the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant)  are 
ignored.  As  far  as  danger  from  fire  is 
concerned,  we  see  little  objection  to 
the  erection  of  isolated  wooden  or  half- 
timbered  cottages  in  the  country.  The 
question  is  whether  such  cottages  are 
really  suitable  and  healthful  for  habita¬ 
tion  in  winter,  and  whether,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  landlord,  they  are 
really  any  saving,  since  they  caimot  last 
so  long  as  a  brick  or  stone  cottage,  and 
even  during  their  shorter  life  are  likely 
to  need  frequent  repair.  On  this  point 
some  useful  light  was  thrown  by  the  first 
witness  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  i  Mr.  Monro,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
He  admitted  that,  judging  from  official 
correspondence,  the  chief  complaint 
against  the  by-laws  was  this  require¬ 
ment  to  build  in  stone  or  brick.  His 
own  expressed'  opinion  was  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  saving 
in  timber  building,  as  -it  was  not  so 
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much  cheaper  than  brick  or  stone  to 
begin  with,  and  cost  more  in  keeping 
up  ;  but  the  point  of  his  evidence,  on 
this  head,  was  that  in  the  Guildford 
Rural  Districts  there  were  fourteen 
parishes  without  any  by-laws,  as  against 
four  governed  by  by-laws  ;  that  therefore, 
in  those  fourteen  parishes  builders  were 
at  liberty  to  put  up  cottages  of  wood  or 
other  materials  as  they  pleased,  “  but 
no  one  has  yet  done  so.” 

“211.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  districts  where  they 
might  have  adopted  wood,  they  had  not  done  so  ? 
— Yes.  So  I  think,  that  if  wooden  houses  were 
conspicuously  cheaper  and  equally  good,  they 
would  be  built.” 

That  is  an  important  statement  in 
regard  to  one  district,  at  all  events. 

In  another  portion  of  his  evidence 
the  same  witness  stated  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  in  favour  of 
by-laws  of  definite  character,  and 
objected  to  by-laws  in  a  general  form, 
with  discretionary  power  attached  to 
them.  He  cited  for  example  an  old  by¬ 
law  that  an  ashpit  should  be  constructed 
“  of  such  size  and  dimensions  and  in  such 
maimer  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  local 
authority.”  Such  a  by-law  was  “  too 
indefinite,”  and  the  Board  in  its  present 
mind  would  not  confirm  it.  As  we 
know,  one  of  the  popular  cries  has  been 
lately  for  discretionary  power  to  dispense 
with  a  by-law  in  special  cases.  That 
would  be  a  reasonable,  even  a  desirable 
course,  if  one  could  always  be  sure 
how  the  discretionary  power  would  be 
wielded,  and  what  kind  of  people  would 
exercise  it;  But  as  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
that,  discretionary  power  vested  entirely 
in  a  local  authority  is  a  dangerous 
privilege  and  might  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  and  dissatisfaction. 

Further  points  in  regard  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  by-laws  arc 
furnished  in  looking  over  the  evidence. 
The  evidence  of  Sir  William  Chance, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Building  By¬ 
laws  Reform  Association,  turns  chiefly 
on  the  difficulty,  which  of  course  is 
constantly  cropping  up,  of  framing  by¬ 
laws  which  will  be  fair  to  all  cases. 
It  would,  as  lie  says,  be  very  difficult 
to  draw  a  definite  line  between  a  crowded 
and  a  non-crowded  district  adjoining  one 
another,  and  rule  that  those  on  one  side 
of  the  line  should  be  subject  to  by-laws 
while  those  on  the  other  side  should  be 
exempt.  He  seems  to  suggest  that  circum¬ 
stances  and  not  locality  should  decide 
when  there  may  be  exemption.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  his  remark 
that  “  the  principle  of  building  by-laws 
ought  to  be  to  protect  the  man  who 
cannot  defend  himself,  but  also  to  relieve 
the  man  who  can  defend  himself.  I 
can  find  my  architect  and  builder,  but 
another  man,  a  poor  man,  cannot.”  There 
is  something  in  that,  in  theory;  but  in 
practice  we  find  that  the  poor  man 
requires  also  to  be  “  defended,”  not  only 
from  the  speculating  builder,  but  from  the 
well-meaning  but  ignorant  wealthy  land¬ 
lord.  In  the  case  of  Sir  W.  Grantham’s 
cottages,  about  which  ignorant  journalists 
have  made  such  a  foolish  fuss,  but  for 
the  by-laws  his  tenants  would  have  had 
cottages  put  on  them  with  absurd 
planning,  and  such  as  could  never  have 
been  comfortable  or  healthy  to  live  in. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  if  local  authorities 
bad  and  exercised  a  right  to  exempt 
a  man  who  employed  a  competent 


architect,  on  the  ground  •“  we  know  of 
course  that  you  will  do  what  is  right,” 
it  might  really  be  the  most  sensible 
course ;  but  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  any  authorities  who  took  that 
course  would  soon  get  into  hot  water, 
and  that  we  should  hear  the  cry  raised, 
“  There  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.”  On  the  other 
hand,  what  we  should  come  to  without 
by-laws  is  indicated  in  the  evidence  of 
Sir  W.  Grantham,  who  said  that  l£  these 
cottages  are  built  without  plans  ;  the 
owners’  workmen  build  them  ”  :  which 
is  likely  enough  for  such  plans  as  he 
proposed  to  build — one  room  opening 
through  another,  and  every  bedroom 
with  an  external  door  direct  into  the 
open  air.  Such  cottages  no  doubt  can 
be  built  without  plans,  but  they  are  not 
fit  to  live  in. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  administra¬ 
tion,  there  is  evidence  that  by-laws 
have  not  been  without  their  advantages. 
Dr.  Franklin  Parsons,  one  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
gave  evidence,  arising  from  thirty  years’ 
experience,  to  the  elect  that  there  had 
been,  in  the  districts  that  he  was  acquain¬ 
ted  with,  a  great  improvement  in  cottage 
building  of  late  years  ;  that  the  older 
cottages  were  generally  the  worst  built ; 
that  even  where  there  were  no  by-laws 
there  was  a  higher  standard  of  building, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  the  Model  By¬ 
laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  greatly  conduced  to  that  higher 
standard  ;  and  we  believe  he  is  perfectly 
right.  In  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  dis¬ 
pensing  power  being  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  he  thought  “  it  might,  in 
some  cases,  lead  to  jobbery.”  Mr.  Brooke 
Kitchin,  Chief  Architect  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  of  opinion,  like 
the  last-quoted  witness,  that  the  Model 
By-laws  had  certainly  “  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  construction  of  villas.  I 
think  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  building 
very  much  indeed.”  Mr.  Greatorex, 
Borough  Surveyor  of  West  Bromwich, 
thought  that  the  by-laws  had  not  caused 
any  great  amount  of  friction,  considering 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  buildings 
erected  :  “  certainly  not  that  amount 
which  has  been  made  out  ”  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  The  cry 
against  by-laws  was  a  good  popular 
cry  for  the  newspapers,  and  was  taken  up 
on  that  account.  Mr.  Walter  Webb, 
Superintending  Surveyor  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  mentioned  one  point  on 
which  a  reasonable  exemption  would  be 
granted  :  “we  should  not  insist  on  con¬ 
crete  [under  floors]  where  the  Inspector 
reported  that  the  soil  was  so  good  that 
it  was  unnecessary.”  This  is  in  contrast 
with  a  case  mentioned  in  Mr.  Thackeray 
Turner’s  evidence,  where  a  house  was  on 
solid  rock,  and  the  surveyor  demanded 
that  6  in.  deep  of  the  rock  should  be 
excavated  to  replace  it  with  concrete  ; 
which  is  surely  not  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  authority. 

There  is  much  more  evidence  in  regard 
to  by-laws  which  we  have  not  space  to 
go  into ;  but  the  conclusion  from  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  evidence  is 
that  by-laws  in  rural  districts  are  neces¬ 
sary  ;  that  in  the  main  they  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  in  raising  the  standard 
of  building ;  and  that  the  inconvenience 
and  friction  caused  by  them  has  been 
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greatly  exaggerated.  Tlle  . 
seems  to  bo  that  a  reasonable  ,  J? ! 
dispensing  power  should  be  perStW? 
the  authorities;  only  there  ",js 
doubt  the  question-^  f „  Hf * 
custodes?  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  S? 
evidence  that  “if  they  [the  loci, IS 
tire;  |  were  more  competent  Li;  ” ' 
should  quite  approve  of  its  beiw,y, 
a  question  of  discretion'  bit  r™ 
afraid  they  are  not  sufficiently  “ 

bodies.  In  a  letter  to  the  ti,  • 
September  Sir  W.  Chance  sussny 
way  out  of  the  difficulty, \t  f  “ 
District.  Council  found  that  to,*,., 
any  particular  by-law  would  be*,,  J 
sary,  absurd,  or  unjust  in  any  i,**. 
case,  it  should  have  poWr  t0  „  , 
exemption  subject  to  the  approvil 0f  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  *1  a 
would  report  the  case;  and  if  Je „(l 
posal  rested  oil  reasonable  groiaj/h. 
thought  it  would  not,  be  likely  J  j, 
over-ruled.  We  may  quote  the  following 
sentence  from  his  letter 


“Everyone  who  has  studied  the  subject »  r 
think,  agreed  that  there  is  a  great  iW  in 
allowing  a  District  Council  to  exercise  an  unfet 
tered  discretion  as  to  when  it  should  aU,. 
not  enforce  its  building  regulations ;  fo  j[  ||!(, 
final  decision  lay  with  a  body  which  siislj  dinl 
with  the  case  without  local  prejudice  or  bin  t|,„t 
danger  would  not  be  present.  Further’  the 
expense  of  Courts  of  Appeal  established  ii  h* 
would  be  saved.” 


That  appears  to  us  to  be  a  really 
reasonable  and  practical  way  onto! the 
impasse  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  acted 
upon. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  of 
what  materials  should  rural  cottages 
be  built,  or  be  allowed  to  be  built  ? 
There  was  the  evidence  of  several  archi¬ 
tects  before  the  Select  Committee,  which 
dealt  partly  with  this  subject ;  but  the 
architects  do  not  always  show  very 
well  in  the  examination.  Mr.  Steoniog, 
of  East  Grinstead,  said  that  lie  found 
all  over  the  country  wooden  cottages 
standing  for  hundreds  of  years  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  to-day,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  they  were  warmer  and 
better  houses  than  brick.  “  Wooden 
cottages  ”  is  a  rather  vague  term;  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  means  what  are 
called  half-timber  houses,  or  houses 
entirely  faced  with  wood  externally,  As 
to  the  statement  that  they  are  warmer 
than  brick  walls  we  are  absolutely 
sceptical,  on  grounds  of  practical  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  to  their  having  stood 
hundreds  of  years,  one  would  like  definite 
examples  to  be  cited  ;  and  in  any  case, 
in  regard  to  their  endurance,  how  is  one 
to  know  how  often  they  have  been 
repaired  ?  The  same  witness  goes  on  to 
recommend  wooden  framing,  with  board¬ 
ing  outside  and  lath  and  plaster  inside ; 
“  therefore  you  get  two  skins  and  get  an 
air-space  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
valuable  both  as  regards  heat  and  cold. 
We  had  this  fallacy  of  the  air-space 
flourished  before  us  over  and  over  again 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Letchworth 
exhibition  cottages ;  and  we  repeat 
emphatically  what  we  have  already  said  m 
regard  to  those  examples,  that  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  “  air-space  ”  in  keeping  out  heat 
or  cold,  the  advantage  is  m°re 
counterbalanced  by  the  evil  of  having 
the  house  walls  full  of  hollow  spaces 
which  cannot  be  got  at  or  examine  ■ 
You  never  know  what  may  he  going  on 
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or  collecting  in  them  ;  and  whether  for 
town  or  country  houses,  our  dietum 
is — no  hollow  spaces  which,  are  out  of  the 
possibility  of  inspection.  Even  hollow 
brick  walls  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 
You  may  think  you  have  built  them 
so  that  nothing  can  get  into  them  ;  but 
can  never  be  sure  that  weak  points 
will  not  develop  in  process  of  time, 
and  that  they  may  not  become  haunts 
of  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  even 
receptacles  for  the  damp  which  they  were 
intended  to  keep  out.  And  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  wooden  houses  gener¬ 
ally,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  shrewd 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  Parsons 
in  his  evidence  : — 

'.  But  as  regards  the  structure  of  the 
walls  you  have  no  objection  to  the  exemption  ? — 

1  have  an  objection,  because  a  building  which  is 
kilt  of  timber  or  unsubstantial  material  like  that 
'try  much  sooner  gets  out  of  repair. 

1099.  What  do  you  call  unsubstantial  ? — 

Corrugated  iron  on  a  timber  frame  or  lath  and 
plaster.  >>'■' 

1100.  Or  timber  ? — Yes,  or  timber.  Of 
Morse,  I  recognise  that  timber  buildings  may  be 
wilt  strongly  and  substantially,  but  if  they  are 
kilt  for  cheapness  the  probability  is  they  will 
not  be  so  built.  If  built  of  limber  merely  because 
it  is  the  cheapest  material  with  which  houses  can  be 
m up  they  will  probably  not  be  substantially  built ,* 

1101.  As  regards  cottages,  do  you  think  they 
wglit  to  be  built  to  last  as  many  years  as  a  very 
kge  house  or  castle  ? — Ordinarily  I  should  think 
»'  should  be.  If  they  are  for  agricultural 
labourers  they  ought  to  bo  made  to  last,  because 
«  probability  is  that  they  will  always  be 
jwjuired.  There  may  be  something  from  another 
point  of  view  to  be  said  in  favour  of  buildings,  of 
•bicli  the  use  is  only  temporally,  being  allowed 
to  be  built  in  a  temporary  way.  For  instance, 
ttwies’  huts  are  commonly  built  so  when  the 
*ork  for  which  they  are  required  is  not  likely 
“  last  long.  There  may  be  reasons  for  that, 

k°d'”lei'e  J|OU8CS  are  liko|y  k°  Bo  permanently 

This  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
sensible  utterances  to  be  found  in  the 
Mole,  bulk  of  the  evidence.  Mr. 
lodge  s  statement  that  wooden  cottages 
Mh  weather  tiling  will  keep  out 
j*  wet,  and  that  a  9-in;  wall  of  Sussex 
“neks  will  not,  may  be  correct — he  has 
!pecial  experience  in  Sussex  ;  but  brick 
j  rough-cast  will  surely  do  it  as  well 
fij  'ast  much  longer.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Ii,dge  as  to  there  being  no  necessity,  in 
tountry  cottages  built  in  couples,  to 
the  party-wall  through  the  roof ; 
t0  do  not  call  it  a  necessity  in  semi- 
,c  ■'!  houses  anywhere — the  neces- 
in  long  rows  of  town  houses  ; 
ft  as  he  said,  unless  it  is  carefully 
H  rather  expensively  done,  it  leaves  a 
pk  place  for  rain  leakage,  “  and 
e‘  is  a  more  serious  evil  on  the  South 
■|r  ™au  hre.”  The  only  other  point 
evidence  of  the  architects  that  we 
touch  upon  is  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner’s 
Mice  of  the  thatched  roof.  As  far 
iht.ux  I)leaft!lfc  appearance  of  the 
.  (hed  roof  in  a  country  landscape 
r  concerned,  which  seems  to  be  the 
p  mottve  °f  his  defence  of  it,  of  course 
L;J.0Ue  w'd  agree  with  him  ;  but  to 
i.  !au.1  ^la^  it  is  a  better  roof  in  a 
r?*al  seiise  than  a  tiled  one  (corru- 

iv  f  11  on  ls  so  odious  a  material  that  we 
“ter  to  sav 
Jt*ter  like 
Nif 
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say  nothing  about  it)  seems 
'  specia]  pleading.  Thatched 
)V.]awnow  dlegal  in  new  buildings  under 


m ,  •  we  .  think  rightly  so.  It 
pictiiresque,  but  it  is  a  clumsy  way 
iarbo?i  an?  a:®orcis  any  amount  of 
lannilJ  °r  “lsects-  Country  houses, 
T\not  ‘nTested  by  the  insect 
which  beset  town  houses  ;  but 


*  ?he  italips  are  ours. 


even  what  may  be  called  “  clean  insects 
111ay.be  a  nuisance  in  a  house,  and  for  this 
as  well  as  other  reasons  thatched  roofing 
is  rightly  regarded  as  out  of  date; 

The  best  advice  on  this  subject  of 
the  materials  of  the  cottage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  summary  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  paper  read  at  the 
Sanitary  Institute.  It  is  an  eminently 
practical  paper,  and  it  is  that  of  an 
architect  who  has  no  special  theory  or 
prejudice  to  influence  him.  He  answers 
the  allegation  that  many  old  cottages 
of  wood  were  very  comfortable  by 
pointing  out  that  they  had  small 
windows,  seldom  opened,  and  no  attempt 
at  ventilation  ;  nowadays  the  importance 
of  ventilation  and  light  are  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  a  cottage  of  thin  external 
walls  of  whatever  material,  with  large 
windows,  could  not  be  kept  warm  in 
winter  without  a  great  expenditure  of 
fuel.  “  As  to  durability,”  he  adds,  “  it 
must  be  obvious  that  walls  of  timber 
framing  or  very  thin  slabs  of  plaster 
on  concrete  cannot  be  considered  per 
manent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  the  class  of  construction  on  which 
money  could  be  borrowed.”  That  is  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  matter. 
The  experience  of  the  Letchworth 
exhibition,  impartially  considered,  really 
brings  us  back  to  the  brick  or  concrete 
cottage  ;  in  either  case  with  rough-cast 
coating ;  and  we  may  say,  brick  by 
preference.  The  various  experiments  in 
timber,  timber  and  plaster,  and  various 
forms  of  what  may  be  termed  skin  con¬ 
struction,  may  do  very  well  for  week 
end  cottages,  but  not  as  permanent 
property  on  an  estate,  nor  as  permanent 
dwellings  for  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  three  conclusions  left  from  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  before  us 
are  therefore  (1)  that  rural  cottages  must 
be  of  solid  and  durable  and  not  of 
perishable  materials ;  (2)  that  by-laws 
on  main  points  of  construction  are  a 
necessity,  and  that  their  existence,  even 
in  spite  of  some  inconvenience  or  apparent 
injustice  in  their  application,  has  been 
in  the  main  beneficial  and  has  already 
tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  rural 
building ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  nevertheless 
desirable  to  allow  of  some  elasticity 
in  their  application,  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  that  this  would  be 
best  attained  by  allowing  local  authori¬ 
ties  powers  to  grant  exemption  subject 
to  a  reference  to,  and  the  approval  of, 
the  Local  Government  Board. 


Shop  Lighting  in  Ox  ford -street. — The  Mary  - 
lebone  Borough  Council,  having  now  completed 
a  system  of  public  lighting  in  the  district,  have 
issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  all  private  lamp- 
posts  in  front  of  the  shops  in  Oxford-street. 
Though  the  standard-lamps  contribute  to  the 
lighting  of  the  shops  and  of  the  thoroughfare 
during  business  hours,  the  Council  aro  of  opinion 
that,  in  view  of  the  large  inci'ease  of  the  pedestrian 
traffic,  the  private  lamps  should  no  longer  remain, 
having  become  a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
obstruction  to  the  public. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
have  approved  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker’s  report 
recommending  that  the  bridge  should  be  widened 
by  30  ft.  along  its -western  side,  and  that  new 
foundations  should  be  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  view  of  the  increased  load  the  structure  would 
then  be  required  to  sustain.  The  measure  which 
the  Corporation  accordingly  intend  to  introduce 
in  Parliament  provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  double-line  tramway  from  near  Upper  Ground- 
street  on  the  Surrey  side  to  John  Carpenter- 
street,  Victoria-embankment,  and  having, 
aci’oss  the  bridge,  a  space  of  less  than  9  ft.  6  in. 
between  the  outside  of  the  footpath  (west)  and 
the  nearest  rail  of  the  tramway. 


The 

National 

Gallery. 


NOTES. 

The  question  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Rokeby  Velasquez, 
as  it  is  called,  for  the  nation, 
has  raised  a  side  issue  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  .National  Gallery;  This 
institution  is  at  present  without  a  Director, 
and  purchases  for  it  are  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees;  This  state  of 
things  has  caused  a  demand  to  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Director, 
who  is  to  be  a  “  professional  ”  ;  by  a 
“  professional  ”  is  to  be  understood  one 
who  has  made  art,  whether  as  a  painter 
or  otherwise,  a  means  of  livelihood.  But 
the  subject  is  discussed  Avithout  sufficient 
notice  of  two  main  points,  namely,  that 
the  Director  should  be  some  one  whose 
whole  time  can  be  given  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Gallery ;  and  next,  that  he  must  be 
competent  for  the  post.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  man  lias  painted  pictures  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  test — special 
training  and  individual  capacity  are 
essential.  But  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
there  should  be  a  Director  as  well  as  a  body 
of  Trustees.  It  has,  however,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Treasury  hold  the  purse¬ 
strings,  and  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
question  it  seems  to  be  worth  con¬ 
sideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  authorities  of  the  Gallery  to  ask 
the  Treasury  for  special  grants  when  a 
picture  can  bo  bought,  rather  than  to 
keep  in  existence  a  small  annual  grant — 
not  enough  for  the  purchase  of  important 
works,  and  which  tends  to  the  buying 
of  small  pictures.  Perhaps  the  most 
necessary  point  of  all  is  to  get  the 
Treasury  to  understand  that  great  works 
of  Art  are  of  some  consequence  to  the 
nation,  and  arc  worth  paying  for ;  but 
we  fear  that  is  a  hopeless  undertaking. 


One  of  the  most  interesting 
ElforLCondon!!y  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  connexion  with  electric 
supply  is  the  question  of  determining 
who  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  supplying 
London  with  electricity  in  bulk.  YVe 
have  never  thought  much  of  the  claims 
of  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
Company;  The  London  County  Council 
scheme  has  many  points  in  its  favour, 
but  the  Council  is  hampered  by  its 
financial  position,  as  the  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  on  tramways  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  will  be  very  large.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  a  new  company  who  are  seeking 
Parliamentary  powers  to  carry  out  a 
novel  scheme  of  electric  supply.  The 
Additional  Electric  Supply  Company  of 
London  propose  to  build  a  power-house 
on  the  River  Ouse,  near  St.  Neots,  on  the 
boundary-line  between  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Cambridge.  The  electric 
power  generated  will  be  conveyed  by 
overhead  wires  a  distance  of  .  about  40 
miles,  at  a  pressure  of  25,000  volts, 
to  Enfield,  and  from  this  place  it  will  be 
transmitted  to  various  parts  of  London. 
The  price  at  which  the  company  will 
sell  electricity  is  about  kl.  per  unit, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  when  a  good  “  load 
factor  ”  is  obtained  the  price  may  be 
reduced  in  certain  cases  to  £d.  per  unit. 
It  will  be  seenHhat  this  is  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  price  to  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  supply  companies  seeking 
Parliamentary  powers  last  session,  and 
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the  question  arises,  is  it  possible  to  do  it 
at  this  price  ?  The  company  claim  that 
they  have  exceptional  facilities  for  pro¬ 
curing  coal  from  the  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire  mines  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  6s.  a  ton.  They  have  no 
heavy  rents  to  pay,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  will  grant  them  way- 
leaves.  If  their  estimates  stand  examina¬ 
tion,  and  they  certainly  have  made  out 
a  primd  facie  case,  wfe  think  that  this 
company  has  a  strong  claim  to  favourable 
consideration.  Cheap1  electric  power  will 
be  a  great  boon,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
insert  clauses  in  their  provisional  order 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  municipalities 
and  also  to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  supply 
being  obtained.  Overhead  power  trans¬ 
mission  wires  by  the  side  of  a  railway 
line  are  not  beautiful.  We  fail  to  see 
why  the  cost  of  using  underground 
mains  should  be  prohibitive.  At  present 
cable  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
when  judging  the  thickness  of  the  in¬ 
sulation  required  for  high-pressure  cables, 
proceed  by  rules  which  have  no  scientific 
basis.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
“  factors  of  safety  ”  required  for  the 
underground  cables  could  be  considerably 
lowered,  since  the  stress  on  the  dielectric 
can  now  be  accurately  calculated,  and 
French  engineers  have  proved  that  spark- 
gap  safety-valves  are  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy. 


shall  or  shall  not  retain  any  architectural 
appearance.  “  It  is  not  merely  tha£  the 
particular  structure  which  bears  the 
emblems  ceases  to  be  pleasing :  the 
character  of  the  whole  avenue  is  affected. 
Mr.  Evans  suggests  that  if  the  public 
authorities  as  landlords  were  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  leases  containing  definite 
restrictions  on  this  point,  the  mischief 
could  be  prevented  from  developing 
at  the  outset.  It  is  certainly  high  time 
that  some  restrictive  measure  of  this 
kind  should  be  adopted,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  architectural  dignity  left  in  our 
streets. 


the 


....  society  to  vary  the  scheme  n 
plaintiff  contended  that  it  W]' i 
dedicated  to  the  public,  but  fiH  ' 
tention  also  failed,  as  there 
evidence  of  dedication,  and  a  dedication  ! 

user  could  not  be  inferred  in  the  1 
...  o.  cul  de  sac,  this  latter  pronositinn 
having  been  laid  do™  in  theUSf  < 
Stonehenge  case.  As  regards  the  olstrZ.  ! 
tion  to  light,  the  Court  followed  tl. . 
recent  decision  in  Higgins  v.  Betts  aili 
applying  the  test  as  to  how  much  feu' 
would  he  left,  held  that  it  would  L 

. .  for  the  comfortable  enjoyrJI 

of  the  house. 


Unlawful 

Picketing. 


The  Purchase  We  should  like  to  draw 
of  the  attention  of  our  readers 
GowbarrowFell.to  ^  repQrt  on  another 

page  of  the  meeting,  on  Thursday  last 
week,  of  the  National  Trust,  held  with 
the  special  object  of  promoting  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  purchasing,  for 
public  enjoyment  for  ever,  of  the  estate 
of  Gowbarrow  Fell,  on  the  banks  of 
Ullswater,  which  otherwise  will  probably 
sooner  or  later  be  sold  for  building 
on.  The  purchase  is  to  include  the 
lake  shore  and  the  lake  bed  for  a  certain 
distance  out,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of 
Ending.  The  estate  includes  the  fine 
waterfall  known  as  Aira  Force.  By 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  it  will  be 
seen  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
purchase  money  remains  to  be  raised, 
but  the  offer  for  sale  to  the  Trust  closes 
on  January  1.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  that  an  effort  to  save  a  fine  piece 
of  country  and  the  shore  of  a  lovely 
lake  from  the  builder  should  be  frustrated 
for  want  of  the  comparatively  small 
sum  now  required  to  make  up  the 
purchase  ;  and  we  hope  that  those  who 
can  afford  anything  in  such  a  cause  will 
send  in  their  cheques  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Trust,  before  it  is  too 
late. 


A  useful  and  interesting 
example  of  the  limit  allowed 
by  law  for  what  is  called 
picketing  was  given  in  a  case  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  Monday  last.  Some 
French  polishers  were  discharged  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wallis  &  Co., Ltd.,  because 
they  would  not  accept  a  reduction  of 
their  wages.  With  the  results  of  the 
dispute  we  are  not  concerned.  Then  the 
Union,  in  this  case  the  United  French 
Polishers’  London  Society,  sent  men 
to  walk  up  and  down  before  the  place 
of  business  of  T.  Wallis  &  Co.,  a  large 
general  shop  in  Holborn,  with  cards 
in  their  hats,  on  which  the  word  “  Picket  ” 
appeared,  and  a  statement  that  the  men 
were  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of 
wages.  In  the  Vacation  an  injunction 
was  obtained  against  this  action,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  has  now  held  that 
it  was  rightly  granted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  action  of  the  Union  was  “  wrong¬ 
fully  watching  and  besetting  a  house  ” 
under  the  meaning  of  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  and 
was  not  something  done  “  in  order 


merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  in¬ 
formation.”  Each  case  must  depend 
more  or  less  on  its  own  special  facts, 
and  therefore  this  decision  is  illustrative 
only  of  a  principle,  but  it  is  an  illustra 
tion  which  tends  to  illumination. 


Rights  under 
Building 
Schemes. 


Mr.  Bichardson  Evans,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Checking  the 
Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  makes  an 
appeal  in  the  Times,  with  which  we  are 
entirely  in  sympathy,  that  some 
endeavour  should  be  made,  at  the  outset, 
to  prevent  the  architecture  of  the  new 
streets  from  being  defaced,  and  whatever 
merits  it  may  have  rendered  nugatory, 
by  the  disfigurement  of  advertisement 
lettering  and  placarding  on  a  large  scale. 
The  architects,  as  he  says,  may  do  their 
best,  but  it  rests  at  present  entirely 
with  the  tenants  whether  the  new  streets 


The  recent  case  of  White- 
house  v.  Hugh  raised  one 
or  two  interesting  questions. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of 
certain  land  and  a  house  against  the 
defendant  for  depriving  him  of  a  road 
which  bounded  one  side  of  his  property, 
and  for  building  thereon  in  such  a  way  as 
would  obstruct  the  light  and  air  to  the 
plaintiff’s  house.  Both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  had  derived  their  title  from 
a  certain  freehold  land  society.  The 
road  in  question  had  been  merely  an 
occupation  road  leading  down  to  the 
railway  line,  which  was  crossed  by 
level-crossing,  and  then  led  to  some 
meadows.  In  1894  the  land  society 
had  purchased  these  meadows  and 
released  the  railway  company  from 
maintaining  the  level-crossing,  and  the 
road  then  was  blocked  at  the  railway 
line  by  railings.  On  the  original  con¬ 
veyance  made  by  the  land  society  this 
road  was  not  figured  on  the  plan,  but 
appeared  as  “  vacant  space,”  and  the 
building  scheme  contained  powers  to 
vary  the  plans  and  conditions.  The 
Court  held  that  even  had  the  road  been 
shown  on  the  plans,  that  alone  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  support  the  claim, 
but  that  as  it  was  only  shown  as  “  vacant 
space  ”  it  fell  within  the  powers  given  to 


What  is  a 
‘Factory” 


One  of  the  Metropolitan 
1  dice  magistrates  has  ha i 
to  decide  a  difficult  questiov- 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
1901 .  A  summons  was  taken  out  bv  the 
Government  Inspector  against  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Borough  Council  for  a  breach  ■ 
of  the  Factory  Act  in  not  fencing  a 
planing  machine.  Amongst  other  opera- 
tions  carried  on  in  the  workshop  certain  L 
iron  bars  were  bent  and  drilled  to  make  !• 
tyres  for  the  carts  of  the  Council.  The  , 
provisions  as  to  fencing  machinery  are  - 
contained  in  sect.  10  of  the  Act, 
and  apply  in  “  factories,”  and  it  was  ■ 
contended  that  the  above  operation  ] 
rendered  these  premises  a  factory  under  * 
sect.  149,  because  mechanical  power 
was  being  used  on  the  premises  “by  way  j 
of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or 
incidental  to  the  making  of  anv  article, 
or  part  of  any  article,  or  the  alteration,  * 
repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  any 3 
article.”  The  magistrate,  while  com-  ^ 
menting  upon  the  slender  evidence 
brought  before  him  on  a  complex ,, 
question  of  law,  intimated  that  although  l 
he  considered  the  labour  here  was  not  ^ 
exercised  “  by  way  of  trade  or  for  pur- 
poses  of  gain,”  yet  the  premises  were  j 
used  “  for  the  making  ”  of  an  article,  ’J 
since  the  metal  was  converted  into  an  „ 
article  different  to  what  it  was  before,  i.e., .. 
tyres  for  carts.  In  the  case  of  Nash  o.  J 
Hollinshead,  decided  by  the  Court  of  . 
Appeal  in  1901,  where  it  was  contended  j 
a  farmer  grinding  meal  as  food  for  his  a 
own  stock  by  machinery  was  the  occupier  # 
of  a  factory,  and  therefore  within  the  , 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  the  Court , 
intimated  that  the  words  “  by  way  of . 
trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  ”  governed  , 
the  rest  of  the  definition.  It  would  • 

appear  that  this  decision  was  not  brought . 
to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate,  as  it . 
would  render  the  two  findings  incon- , 
sistent  in  this  case. 


A  curious  question  has. 
a  Building  arisen  jn  the  case  of 
Molyneux  ».  Prichard  under  , 
a  building  agreement.  The  defendant, 
was  lessee  of  certain  land  whic  con 
tained  a  covenant  that,  witbrn  three 
years  lie  should  build  seven  W»V 
houses  upon  it  “  similar  to  the  ':h. 
houses  already  erected  in  Perc)^.  ®  V 
This  lease  contained  a  reseraMi 
the  mines  and  minerals  with  (  *  H 
work  the  same  without  leamg  J 
support  for  buildings  which 
erected  on  the  land. 
the  defendant  had  entered  mt 
lease  he  had  also  taken  a 
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these  lands,  and  the  action  was  brought 
hr  the  mortgagees  for  specific  per¬ 
formance  to  compel  the  defendant  to 
build  the  houses.  The  Court  held  that 
the  power  contained  in  the  lease  relating 
to  the  minerals,  which  also  contained 
powers  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  land 
with  p’t  hills  and  spoil  banks,  did  not 
extinguish  the  covenant  to  build  the 
houses,  although  the  judge  said  he  would 
not  decide  whether  the  lessee  had  power 
to  pull  down  the  houses  when  they  were 
built,  and  he  granted  specific  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract.  It  was  also 
contended  that  the  character  of  the 
houses  to  be  built  was  not  sufficiently 
clearly  specified  by  the  words  “  similar 
to  the  dwelling-houses  already  erected  in 
Percy-street  ”  to  enable  specific  per¬ 
formance  to  be  granted  ;  but  this  con¬ 
tention  was  also  negatived.  We  can 
only  again  point  out  the  danger  of 
entering  into  contracts  which  contain 
inconsistent  terms,  as  so  many  persons 
are  apt  to  do,  trusting  that  all  will  come 
right  in  the  end.  In  this  case  no  doubt 
the  matter  could  have  been  arranged 
between  the  parties  directly  interested  in 
the  land  and  the  lessee,  but  the  action 
was  by  mortgagees,  who  were  entitled 
to  the  security  for  their  money  which  the 
leases  gave  them,  and  this  security  the 
Court  held  could  not  in  this  case  be 
obtained  by  giving  damages  for  the 
breach,  and  the  defendant  is  thus  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position. 


Many  people  in  this  country 
Pollution,  still  believe  that  rivers  and 
streams  are  conduits  intended 
by  Providence  for  the  economical  disposal 
oi  sewage.  The  work  of  those  authorities 
who  have  to  fight  against  the  continuance 
of  this  mistaken  notion  is  certainly  not 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  receive  the  active  support  of 
the  Army  Council — an  important  body 
representing  the  Crown.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  deserve  credit  for 
the  energetic  course  taken  with  regard 
to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  effluent 
horn  various  establishments  of  the 
iCoimcil  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries,  and,  although  the  argument 
N  been  put  forward  that  the  notices 
^rved  are  inoperative  against  the  Crown, 
*e  are  glad  to  find  that,  as  soon  as  funds 
jjre  available,  remedial  measures  are  to 
be  adopted  at  Tilbury,  Coalhouse,  Cliffe, 
“lid  Shornmead  Forts.  An  additional 
nitration  area  has  been  brought  into 
operation  at  Bordon  Camp,  whence 
effluent  is  discharged  into  the  river  Wey, 
p  as  pollution  continues  in  spite  of 
fepeated  warnings,  the  Conservancy 
“Card  have  decided  to  take  legal  pro- 
Wings  against  the  military  authorities, 
his  decision  is  entirely  to  be  commended, 
01  it  appears  that  the  Army  Council 
p6  worst  offenders  with  whom  the 
ouservancv  have  to  deal.  Moreover, 
nstead  of  setting  a  good  example, 

'  shand  forth  as  breakers  of  the  laws 
ade  in  the  interests  of  public  health. 


|  fibers  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
a5£“  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
discussion  was  raised  upon  a 
P  .ularly  scandalous  violation  of  regu- 
'ons  necessary  for  the  health  of  London. 
e  question  was  brought  forward  in  a 
P°rt  by  the  Finance  Committee  rela¬ 


tive  to  new  works  proposed  in  the  Lea 
Valley  at  an  estimated  cost  of  685,00(V. 
The  Committee  reported  that  the  river, 
as  a  source  of  water  supply,  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  discharge  of  refuse  from 
the  War  Office  gunpowder  works  at 
Waltham  Abbey.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  Government 
should  have  established  this  factory  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  without  taking 
any  effective  measures  for  guarding 
against  pollution  of  the  water  which 
furnishes  one -fourth  of  the  entire  water 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  note,  and  on  other 
occasions,  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown  have  a  most  unfortunate  pre¬ 
dilection  for  setting  bad  examples  to 
less  privileged  bodies  and  individuals. 
We  are  aware  that  the  condition  of  the 
Lea  is  not  improved  by  the  effluent 
from  the  sewage  purification  works  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  action  of  these 
bodies,  however,  is  less  blameworthy 
than  that  of  the  Government,  for  in  one 
case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  discharge 
of  more  or  less  unsavoury  effluent  into 
the  river  except  at  very  heavy  outlay ; 
while  in  the  other  it  was  perfectly 
unnecessary  for  the  powder  factory  to 
be  established  on  a  manifestly  undesirable 
site.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  only 
effective  remedy  is  to  provide  independent 
means  of  drainage  for  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Government  works,  so  that 
the  River  Lea  shall  cease  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  ‘  A  scheme  of  the  kind  was 
formulated  some  time  ago  by  the  Lea 
Conservancy,  and  we  understand  that 
the  War  Department  will  be  asked  to 
make  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  works — 
a  suggestion  which  they  ought  to  fall  in 
with,  if  only  as  some  amends,  for  their 
past  want  of  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public. 


A  series  of  interesting 
FbSests.  experiments  was  made  last 
week  in  the  model  theatre 
built  in  Vienna  for  the  scientific  study 
of  fires  in  theatres.  The  building,  for 
the  erection  of  which  the  necessary 
funds  were  largely  provided  by  the 
Municipality  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  of  fire-resisting  construction 
with  an  iron  curtain  between  the  stage 
and  the  auditorium,  and  has  a  water 
reservoir  over  the  stage.  One  novel 
feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision 
of  several  flues  affording  direct  egress 
through  the  roof  of  the  stage  for  air 
and  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
company  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
included  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  a  number  of  architects  and  fire 
experts,  who  were  able  to  witness  in 
perfect  comfort  the  effect  of  fires  lighted 
on  the  stage.  Two  preliminary  trials 
were  made  with  the  flues  closed.  In  the 
first  of  these,  with  the  curtain  up,  the 
combustibles  used  filled  the  auditorium 
with  dense  masses  of  stifling  fumes ; 
and  in  the  second,  with  the  curtain 
down,  the  protective  metal  screen  was 
buckled  by  the  heat  and  flames  burst 
through.  These  tests  were  presumably 
made  before  the  spectators  had  taken 
their  seats,  and  they  were  followed  by 
two  other  tests  with  the  flues  open. 
The  effect  in  each  case  was  that  the 
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smoke  and  heated  air  passed  away 
through  the  stage  roof,  even  when  the 
curtain  was  up,  without  inconvenience 
to  those  in  the  body  of  the  building. 
Clearly  the  device  is  as  rational  as  it  is 
simple — characteristics  that  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  tried  before. 


An  unusual  A  scheme  recently  devised 
M<wSr o£  for  the  construction  of  a 
Construction,  submerged  weir  in  the 
Niagara  River  is  distinctly  novel.  The 
weir  was  designed  to  increase  the  head 
of  water  at  the  intake  of  the  power  plant 
of  the  International  Railway  Co.,  but, 
owing  to  the  extremely  rapid  current  of 
the  river  and  the  unknown  depth  of 
the  water,  it  was  not  possible  to  follow 
ordinary  methods  of  construction.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  weir 
by  overturning  a  tower  of  concrete  blocks 
to  be  built  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Timber  framework  15  ft.  high  was  first 
erected  at  the  water’s  edge  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  tipped  over  into  the  river 
by  means  of  timber  levers  fixed  at  the  base. 
Upon  this  frame  a  tower,  7-35  ft.  square 
and  50  ft.  high,  is  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  six  concrete  blocks, 
one  at  the  base  10  ft.  high,  and  the  other 
five  8  ft.  high  each.  These  blocks  are 
separated  by  tarred  paper,  preventing 
adhesion  between  the  successive  sections 
of  the  obelisk.  The  blocks,  however,  are 
connected  by  cast  iron  dowels,  12  in. 
long  by  2  in.  diam.,  and  also  by  a  1^-in. 
chain.  The  chain  is  attached  so  as  to 
allow  a  few  finks  between  each  pair  of 
blocks  to  be  tucked  into  a  horizontal 
slot  at  the  joint.  The  object  of  these 
arrangements  is  that  when  the  tower 
is  in  the  act  of  falling  the  blocks  shall  be 
held  together  simply  by  their  own  weight 
and  by  the  dowels,  and  that  when  the 
structure  strikes  the  bottom  the  breakage 
of  the  dowels  shall  allow  the  blocks  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  contour  of  the 
river  bed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chain 
will  prevent  them  from  separating  for 
more  than  the  predetermined  limit, 
thus  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the 
fine.  Owing  to  lack  of  data  as  to  the 
depth  of  water,  it  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  one  tower  will  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  desired  result.  If  not,  two 
more  towers  will  be  tipped  into  the 
stream,  one  of  these  to  fie  alongside 
the  first,  and  the  other  upon  the  top  of 
the.  first  two.  This  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
.ingenious  devices  which  engineers  often 
have  to  adopt  for  surmounting  difficul¬ 
ties  of  exceptional  character. 

The  world  is  getting  so 
accustomed  to  engineering 
works  of  great  magnitude 
that  very  little  attention  is  attracted 
by  undertakings  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  “  wonders 
of  the  world,”  and  whose  progress  would 
have  been  followed  with  intense  interest 
from  beginning  to  end.  Probably  this 
condition  of  satiety  is  the  reason  why  the 
great  cantilever  bridge  now  in  course  of 
construction  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  Quebec  has  received  so  little 
notice.  The  completed  structure  will 
include  the  longest  single  span  ever 
erected,  the  length  being  1,800  ft.,  or 
nearly  100  ft.  longer  than  either  river 
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span  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  Briefly 
described,  the  bridge  consists  of  (1) 
two  double  cantilevers  each  with  a  shore 
arm  500  ft.  long  and  a  river  arm 
562  ft.  6  in.  long,  between  which  is  (2) 
a  suspended  girder  675  ft.  long  by  130  ft. 
deep,  and  (3)  two  land  girder  spans  each 
of  214  ft.,  making  a  total  length  of 
3,228  ft.  The  cantilever  towers  rise  to 
the  height  of  315  ft.,  and  at  the  portals  to 
the  centre  span  the  height  is  nearly  100  ft., 
while  the  clear  headway  for  navigation 
is  150  ft.  at  high  water.  The  width  of 
the  bridge  is  75  ft.,  and  accommodation 
will  be  given  for  two  railway  and  two 
tramway  tracks,  two  carriage  roads,  and 
two  footwalks.  In  some  respects  this 
magnificent  structure  embodies  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  Forth  Bridge,  particularly 
in  the  employment  of  standard  rolled 
sections  of  steel  for  the  cantilever  towers, 
which  will  include  a  system  of  braced 
columns  instead  of  the  12-ft.  diameter 
tubes  used  by  Sir  John  Fowler  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker.  Further,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  modified  views  on  the  question 
of  wind  pressure,  the  towers  will  be 
vertical  instead  of  inclined,  and  the 
general  results  will  be  considerable 
reduction  of  cost  and  far  more  graceful 
appearance.  Of  course,  it  is  generally 
possible  to  improve  upon  first  ventures 
such  as  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  process  is  undoubtedly 
aided  by  the  availability  of  far  heavier 
sections  of  steel  than  were  produced  by 
rolling  mills  at  the  time  the  former  bridge 
was  designed. 


Proposed  We  liave  seen  a  Plan  of  a 

Circular  Garden  City  proposed  to  be 
Garden  City,  out  (from  the  plans  of 


Mr.  Beddoe  Bees)  a  few  miles  from 
Cardiff,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Cory,  in  which  the  whole  lines  of 
buildings  and  roads  are  laid  out  in  con¬ 
centric  circles,  with  five  main  roads 
radiating  from  the  centre.  The  smallest 
circle  in  the  centre  is  apparently  to  be 
occupied  by  blocks  of  shops,  around  a 
circular  village  green.  We  do  not  think 
the  plan  a  good  one.  It  is  a  land  of 
scheme  which  looks  charmingly  sym¬ 
metrical  on  paper,  but  is  not  convenient 
in  practice.  Houses  which  are  built 
on  a  similar  plan  will  not  have  the  light 
best  for  the  rooms  in  all  situations  ;  the 
central  shops  will  have  awkwardly  shaped 
plans ;  and  the  village  green  will  be  very 
much  closed  in,  instead  of  being  open 
and  airy.  The  symmetrical  plan,  which 
pleases  on  paper,  is  not  really  taken  in  by 
the  eye  in  execution.  The  plan  seems 
to  have  been  decided  on,  but  it  is  not 
one  that  we  should  recommend. 


princess's  It.  is  Tn°uuced  that  the 


Theatre,8  Princess’s  Theatre,  which  has 

Oxford-street.  keell  ciose(j  during  some 


house — the  large  apartment  with  a 
balcony  above  the  chief  entrance.  The 
stage  and  wings  measure  71  ft.  in  width 
by "  42  ft.  in  depth ;  the  auditorium 
affords  seating-room  for  2,150  persons. 
The  first  theatre  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Queen’s  Bazaar,  which  was  rebuilt 
after  a  fire  in  1829  for  the  “  Physiorama  ” 
and  other  exhibitions.  The  house  was 
then  remodelled  by  Nelson  and  decorated 
by  Crace  in  the  Renaissance  manner  for 
Hamlet,  the  silversmith  of  Cranbourne- 
street,  for  opera  in  English  and  the  then 
novelty  of  promenade  concerts.  The  play¬ 
bill  of  the  opening  night,  October  6,  1840, 
stated  that  Queen  Victoria  had  given 
permission,  before  her  accession,  that 
the  theatre  should  be  named  the 
“  Princess’s.”  The  chronicles  of  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  comprise  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Macready,  and,  under 
Charles  Kean’s  management,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  French  drama  with  Kean’s 
memorable  revivals,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  and  historical 


Meux  &  Co.'s  With  the  contemplated  sale 
Brewery,’  ~  of  the  premises  and  site 
London.  Q|  Horseshoe  Brewery, 
at  the  corner  of  New  Oxford-street  and 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  the  erection 
of  new  premises  elsewhere  will,  it  seems 
probable,  disappear  the  last  of  the  old 
breweries  in  that  quarter  of  the  town. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  recall  to  mind 
the  adjacent  Star  Brewery,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Oxford  Music-hall, 
of  which  the  yard-gates  in  Oxford-street 
were  faithfully  guarded  by  two  aged  and 
implacable  ravens.  The  Star  Brewery 
gave  way  to  the  Bodega  wine  stores, 
subsequently  rebuilt  as  a  well-known 
restaurant.  In  Horwood’s  large-scale 
survey  oi  London,  1795-9,  are  plotted 
a  “  Brewery  ”  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
east  end,  of  Broad-street,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  and  “  Steven¬ 
son’s  Brewery,”  between  Bainbridge  and 
Great  Russell  streets,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields ;  the  latter  since 
became  the  Horseshoe  Brewery.  In  1888 
Meux’s  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed  to 
take  over  the  business  of  Meux  &  Co., 
the  freehold  of  the  premises  we  mention 
being  valued  at  150,000/.,  and  their  site 
extending  over  70,000  ft.  superficial. 
Horwood’s  survey  of  the  locality  is 
reproduced  in  our  number  of  July  2, 
1904,  fig.  3,  p.  13. 


while  past,  is  shortly  to  be  rebuilt  for 
the  new  lessee.  At  a  projected  sale  by 
auction  in  1897  the  property,  being  then 
held  under  a  lease,  to  expire  in  July, 
1940,  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
trustees  at  a  ground  rent  of  1,600/.  per 
annum,  was  withdrawn  after  a  bid  of 
20,500/.  The  present  house  was  erected 
in  1880  upon  a  site  covering  about 
21,500  ft.  superficial,  and  extending 
to  Castle-street  East  in  the  rear,  from 
plans  and  designs  by  C.  J.  Phipps,  who 
introduced  what  was  at  that  time  an 
unwonted  feature  of  a  London  play- 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS, 
There  is  a  great  rivalry  in  tK 
world  for  the  success!™  7?  ar,1stic 
I;'le  place 


occupied  in  the  Academic  des  pf  place 
by  the  late  M.  Bouguereau  At  2?ux:'Art« 
contest  has  only  gone  so  far  as  tE!  n  the 
mentof  the  most  favoured  candidates  Sf 
as  follows  :  1st,  M.  Francois  Flam  m  s"e> 
M.  Lhermitte;  3rd,  M  K  fej  H 
4th,  M.  Gervex  j  5th,  M.  iS 
the  unplaced  candidates  are  MM  t  j  g 
Qabriei  Farrier,  Chart™ , 

Albert  Maignan.  130  ’  and 

At  the  same  sitting,  the  Arad™;*  u  ,  . 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  fat -m 
of  Thiers,  built  m  the  Place  s,  ?  loW 
fnn, i  the  designs  of  Aldrophe  Lj'Tf5 
presented  to  the  Institut  by  !,h  U™ 
owner,  m  order  to  tonn  an  addition 
Bibliotheque  Mazarin,  which  is  „„ 
large  enough  for  the  demands  on  its  ,„„8 
On  Saturday  last  there  was  h  d  '  ,  it 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  first  .eh?!  vht 
of  the  Departmental,  National,  District^and 
Municipal  Schools  of  Fine  Art  and 
Art.  Forty. eight  schools  were  represent^  .t 
this  interesting  exhibition,  the  credit  of 
instituting  which  is  due  to  M.  Duiardia 
Beaumetz,  the  Under- Secretary  of  State 
Art,  and  which  will  be  likely  to  hm  „ 
little  influence  on  the  future  of  instruction 
m  decorative  art  in  France.  Am,,  ,n. 
exhibits  were  to  be  noticed  the  anatomical 
drawings  lrom  the  schools  of  Orleans  and 
Douai,  wood  carvings  from  Bourm  paint 
nigs  lrom  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  textiles from 
Roubaix,  etc.  The  works  will  remain  here 
till  the  12th,  after  which  those  which  have 
received  prizes  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to 
any  city  which  asks  for  them. 

The  competition  in  decorative  design  has 
just  been  adjudged  at  the  Ecole  des  Iieaux- 
Arts.  The  subject  was  “A  Fountain,"  M 
Emile  Thomas,  a  pupil  of  M.  Lalouxi 
obtained  a  First  Medal  in  the  competition.  ' 
The  Monument  to  the  French  Aeronauts 


At  Messrs.  Carfax  &  Co.’s 
TGaUearyfX  Gallery  in  Bury-street  is  an 
exhibition  of  water-colours 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Talbot.  The  latter  include  some  good 
landscape  sketches,  such  as  “  Sun  and 
Showers  ”  (31)  and  “  Ben  Hope  ”  (43), 
but  are  not  as  a  collection  remarkable. 
Mr.  Ponsonby’s  drawings  have  a  very 
distinct  note  ;  they  are  a  revival  of  an 
old  style  of  water-colour,  going  back  to 
the  days  of  Girtin,  and  making  believe 
that  the  water-colour  artist  has  no 
palette  hut  a  collection  of  browns  and 
greys.  The  drawings  include  a  good 
many  more  or  less  architectural  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  buildings  drawn  in  the 
prim  naive  manner  of  the  period  imitated. 
In  their  way  they  are  very  clever,  and 
some  of  the  smali  landscapes  are  admir¬ 
able  compositions.  It  is  an  imitation, 
hut  an  interesting  one. 


(the  last  work  of  the  late  eminent  sculptor 
been  successively 


Bartholdi),  after  having  oeen  successively 
proposed  for  the  Square  St.  Pierre  at  Mont¬ 
martre,  the  Place  Pigelle,  and  the  Place 
Blanche,  is  in  the  end  to  be  erected  at  the 
Porte  des  Ternes  at  Neuilly.  The  monu¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  inaugurated,  it  is 
expected,  in  the  course  of  this  month,  is 
composed  of  a  pedestal  supporting  an  alle¬ 
gorical  group,  above  which  rises  a  "balloon  to 
which  the  aeronauts  are  clinging.  Among  the 
allegorical  group  one  figure  represents  the 
City  of  Paris,  as  if  fainting  with  exhaus¬ 
tion;  others  are  dying  soldiers,  children 
defending  their  mother,  etc. 

A  new  gallery  is  shortly  to  be  opened  at 
the  Louvre,  next  to  the  Egyptian  gallery,  in 
which  will  be  exhibited  the  statuettes,  rings, 
ornaments,  toilet  objects,  etc.,  which  M. 
Gayet  brought  back  from  his  excavations  at 
Arsinoe.  Added  to  this  collection  is  an 
instructive  series  of  illustrations  of  the  rites 
of  the  worship  of  Isis  and  of  the  successive 
incarnations  of  Osiris. 

At  the  Petit'  Palais  the  gallery  devoted  to 
the  works  of  Henner  is  shortly  to  be  opened, 
and  also  a  small  room  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by  the  drawings  of  Daniel  Vierge.  The 
municipality  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  the  series  of  bequests  of  works  of  art 
which  have  been  made  to  them,  one  result 
of  which  is  that  the  Petit  Palais  will  soon 
prove  to  be  too  small  for  all  that  it  is  desired 
to  exhibit  in  it.  ,  , 

At  the  Musee  de  l’Armee  has  been  installed 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  Marshals  of  the 
First  Empire  created  in  1804.  All  are  there, 
with  the  exception  of  Murat,  Soult,  and 
Bernadotte.  These  portraits  in  oil  have  not 
all  the  same  artistic  value,  but  ot  tnen 
historic  interest  there  is  no  question. 

On  the  4th  and  5th  there  will  take  place, 
at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  the  sale  of  the 
art-collection  formed  by  the  late  hi.  tr  • 
This  sale  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
artistic  events  of  the  present  year, 
day  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  sale  0  , 

and  modern  pictures,  and  rks 

engravings.  This  collection  includes  worn 
by  Fragonard.  Nattier  Pvrro—,  0® 
bon  mail.  Reynolds.  Homney, 

Watteau,  Cork  Delacroix,  Diaz, 

Th  Rousseau,  etc.  The  second  d n  “ 
will  be  devoted  to  furor  tare  mi 
generally,  among  which  •  from 

tapestries  of  Gobelins  and  Be  ’a 
designs  by  Boucher,  Coypel,  a 
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M.  Marqueste,  the  sculptor,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  execute  for  the  Pantheon  a 
monument  to  the  great  orators  and  journalists 
of  the  Restoration.  This  monument,  to  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  transepts,  will  include 
statues  of  Benjamin-Constant,  Casimir- 
Perrier,  Manuel,  Paul-Louis  Courrier, 
Armand  Carrel,  and  Emile  de  Girardin.  In 
the  opposite  transept  will  be  placed  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  generals  of  the  Revolution,  which 
M.  Mercie  has  been  commissioned  to  carry 
out.  . 

The  Conseil  Superieur  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  has  decided  that  the  legacy  of 
half  a  million  francs  recently  left  to  the  Ecole 
by  M.  Wilman,  a  wealthy  American,  should 
be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  twelve  travel¬ 
ling  scholarships  of  1,200  francs  each,  which 
are  to  be  given,  to  assist  in  holiday  travel,  to 
three  painters,  three  sculptors,  four  architects, 
and  two  engravers. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  78, 
of  the  eminent  sculptor  Gustave  Crauk,  a 
former  Prix  de  Rome,  and  a  pupil  of  Pradier. 
His  first  important  work,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans  contending  over  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  is  in  the  museum  at  Valenciennes, 
his  native  town.  He  received  medals',  in  the 
Salons  of  1857,  1859,  1861,  1863,  and  1867 ; 
and  received  the  distinction  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1864,  was  created  “Officier”  in 
1878,  and  “  Commandeur  ”  in  1903.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “  Omphale  ” ;  “  Bac¬ 
chante  et  Satyre  ” ;  “  St.  Jean  Baptiste  ”  ;  “  La 
Victoire  ”  (in  the  Square  des  Arts  et 
Metiers) ;  the  pediment  sculpture  at  the 
manufactory  of  Sevres ;  “  Euterpe  et  Mel¬ 
pomene”  (fatjade  of  the  Tuileries) ;  “La 
Prudence”  (in  the  church  of  La  Trinitd) ;  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Dounet  (cathedral  of  Bor- 
leaux),  besides  numerous  statues  of  well- 
known  personages  in  artistic,  official,  and 
military  society. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board 
as  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the  offices, 
Victoria-embankment. 

Southern  Hospital. — Among  the  correspondence 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
"letter  approving  of  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
w  coal  storage  at  this  Institution,  and  sanction¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  3507.  on  the  work. 
Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc. — It  was  agreed 
that  the  commission  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  &  Son,  the  architects  for  this  work, 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  total 
»st  of  the  work. 

Joyce  Green  Hospital. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Barber  & 
ton  were  appointed  to  measure  up  the  variations 
on  Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Son’s  contract  for  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings  at  this  hospital, 
*t  a  commission  of  1J  per  cent,  on  additions,  and 
■  per  ceDt.  on  omissions. 

Millfield. — The  Works  Committee  reported 
having  issued  an  order  on  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
*•  Lmfield  &  Sons,  for  work  at  this  home  to  cost 
about  2007.  The  total  amount  of  the  contract 
B  2,8207. 

Park  Hospital. — It  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the 
knal  Government  Board  for  an  order  sanctioning 
expenditure  of  2617.  on  additional  work  in 
fspeet  of  the  re-setting  of  the  boilers  and  repair 
the  foundations  at  this  hospital.  The  work 
has  been  completed. 

Milan  International  Exhibition. — In  response  to 
‘‘futer  fr°m  the  Hon.  Executive  Commissioner 
“  the  British  Commission  for  the  Milan  Inter¬ 
zonal  Exhibition,  1906,  the  Statistical  Com¬ 
mittee  were  empowered  to  arrange  for  placing  in 
E  Exhibition  an  exhibit  illustrative  of  certain 
Parts  of  the  Board’s  work,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
Pplv  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
a  reasonable  expenditure  for  that  purpose. 

bTuE  Late  Colonel  Stanley  Bird. — Many  of 
mends  of  the  late  Colonel  Stanley  Bird  desire 
®at  there  should  be  some  permanent  memorial 
mm,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
(ling  trade ;  and  as  he  was  much  interested 
“the  work  done  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  for 
I J.7ear8  occupied  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
fcnt  *v.USe  ^0mmittee  there,  it  has  been  suggested 
^endowment  of  a  cot  in  that  institution, 
5001.,  .or  something  of  a  similar  nature, 
a..  c  b®  a  suitable  form  for  such  a  memorial  to 
Already  about  1407.  has  been  promised, 
IV  a,n,aPPeal  has  been  issued  for  subscriptions. 

L  Colonel  Bird  was  a  well-known  and 
ifODo  l  raerat)er  the  building  trade,  and  the 
fill  88  u°  PerPetuate  his  memory  in  this  way 
lia  rn'Te  f°Pe’  raeat  with  the  hearty  response  of 
Benin  ^  ncuds.  The  appeal  is  signed  by  Messrs. 
a,1"111  L  Greenwood,  President  of  the  Builders’ 
knrLn  Vr^rec*er*ck  Biggs,  President  of  the 
Bhenh  ,,?fter  Bmlders’  Association  ;  William 
iiwTWi ’  Pres‘dent,  National  Federated  Build- 
liltin'  Sa8limti  land  Thos.  F.  Rider,  Chairman 
Guilders’  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACTS  (AMENDMENT) 
ACT,  1905. 

It  is,  we  think,  not  altogether  unlikely 
that  the  analysis  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905,  which  appeared 
m  our  issue  of  November  18,  will  have  come 
as  a  more  or  less  unpleasant  surprise  to  not 
a  lew  architects  who  have,  during  the  last 
decade,  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
complex  rules  of  the  old  Act,  and  to  whom 
the  retrospective  and  prospective  action  of 
the  new  Act  may  appear  almost  bewildering 
in  its  all-embracing  inclusiveness. 

These  further  notes  may,  therefore,  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months,  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  revise  their  hardly-acquired  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  building  regulations  of  London 
by  the  light  of  a  Statute  which,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  favour  of  existing  build¬ 
ings,  will  come  into  operation  on  January  1 
next.  J 

New  Buildings  Affected  on  January  1 
1906. 

The  “new  building”  of  the  new  Act  may 
be  described  as  a  building  which,  drawn  or 
paper  to-day  in  plan  elevation  and  section, 
will  not  have  been  begun  “  bond  fide  and 
substantially,”  to  be  erected  above  the  foot¬ 
ings  on  January  1,  1906. 

But,  seeing  that  from  the  drawings  of 
to-day  spring  the  buildings  of  to-morrow,  it 
follows  that  the  architect  who  would  faith¬ 
fully  serve  his  client  must  not  only 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  main  features,  but 
must  also  be  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  requirements  and  procedure  involved 
under  the  new  Act. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  there  may 
be  said  to  be  six  classes  or  groups  of  new 
buildings  corresponding  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  six  classes  of  existing  build¬ 
ings.  enumerated  in  the  afore-mentioned 
analysis. 

Taking  the  groups  in  their  order  : — 

I.  and  II.— New  Buildings  Having  More 
than  Two  Stories  Above  the  Ground 
Story,  and  New  Buildings  Exceeding 
30  ft.  in  Height  (Sect.  12  of  the 
New  Act). 

Preliminary. — Ground  story  means  “that 
story  of  a  building  to  which  there  is  an 
entrance  from  the  outside  on  or  near  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  where  there  are  two  such 
stories,  then  the  lower  of  the  two;  provided 
that  no  story  of  which  the  upper  surface  of 
the  floor  is  more  than  4  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  pavement  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  ground  story”  (sect.  5,  subsect.  11. 
Act  of  1894). 

Height  means  “the  measurement  taken 
from  the  level  of  the  footway  (if  any) 
immediately  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
face  of  the  building,  or  (where  there  is  no 
such  footway)  from  the  level  of  the  ground 
before  excavation  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  or,  where  there  is  no  parapet,  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  external  wall,  or 
(in  the  case  of  gabled  buildings)  to  the  base 
of  the  gable”  (sect.  5,  subsect.  21,  Act  of 
1894). 

Requirements. — (1)  A  parapet  or  guard¬ 
rail,  where  necessary,  to  prevent  persons 
slipping  off  the  roof,  and  either  (a)  a  dormer 
window  or  door  opening  on  to  the  roof,  with 
proper  access  thereto;  or  (6)  a  copper — or 
zinc — covered  trap-door,  hinged  and  counter- 
weighted,  and  a  step-ladder  leading  to  roof ; 
or  (c)  other  proper  means  of  access  to  roof. 

Exceptions. — (1)  Power  reserved  to  Council 
or  (on  appeal)  to  Tribunal  of  Appeal  to  sanc¬ 
tion  reasonable  exemptions.  . 

(2)  New  and  existing  high  buildings  are 
excepted  from  this  sect.  12. 

(3)  New  and  existing  twenty-person 
buildings  ditto. 

(4)  Factories  are  exempt. 

(5)  Common  lodging-houses  ditto. 

Procedure. — Obtain  approval  of  District 

Surveyor  to  the  position  of  dormer  window, 
door,  or  trap-door  required  under  this 
section. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same 
requirements  and  procedure  will,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1906,  apply  both  to  (A)  existing 
buildings  either  having  more  than  two 
stories  above  the  ground  story,  or  exceeding 
30  ft.  in  height,  except  (1)  a  dwelling-house 
occupied  as  such  by  not  more  than  two 
families,  and  (2)  factories  (see  above),  and 
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(3)  common  lodging-houses  (see  above) ;  and 
.(B)  existing  buildings  in  communication 
with  shops  projecting  more  than  7  ft.  (with¬ 
out  exception) . 

ni— : Projecting  Shops  (both  New  and 
Existing)  (Sect.  10  of  the  New  Act). 
Preliminary . — Where  a  building  is  used  or 
adapted  to  be  used  as  a  shop,  and  part  of 
the  building  projects  more  than  7  ft.  beyond 
the  mam  front  of  the  building,  then,  with 
one  exception  (see.  below),  the  following  is 
the  requirement : — 

Requirement  (retrospective  and  prospec- 
“ -Projecting  portion  of  shop  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  roof  of  fire-resisting  materials  not 
less  than  5  in.  thick. 

Not,;. — ranter  a  lights  or  ventilating 
cowls  may  be  constructed  or  placed  in  or 
upon  such  projecting  fire-resisting  roof,  pro¬ 
(1)  Such  light  or  ventilator  be  not  less  than 
6  ft.  from  main*  front  of  building,  and  at 
reasonable  distance  from  any  other  external 
or  party-wall. 

(2)  Sides  of  light  or  ventilator  (except  side 
facing  away  from  main  building)  to  be  carried 
up  in  fire-resisting  material  for  2  ft.  above 
projecting  roof. 

(3)  No  part  of  light  or  ventilator  to  be 
more  than  5  ft.  high  above  projecting  roof. 

Procedure.— fil)  Council  may  sanction 
whole  or  partial  exemption  of  any  project¬ 
ing  shop  from  provisions  of  sect.  10  “in 
any  case  where  it  is  reasonable  so  to  do.” 

(2)  In  event  of  appeal  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  may  give  such  sanction. 

Exception. — If  no  persons  are  employed  or 
sleep  in  the  building  of  which  the  projecting 
shop  forms  part,  the  fire-resisting  roof  is  not 
required ;  the  practical  effect  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  to  exclude  lock-up  shops  from 
the  operation  of  this  section. 

IV. — Premises  (both  New  and  Existing) 
Used  for  Storage  of  Inflammable 
Liquid  (Sect.  11  of  the  New  Act). 
Preliminary. — Sect.  11  of  the  new  Act  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  as  a  living-room,  workshop,  or 
workroom  of  any  room  constructed  over,  or 
communicating  directly  with  any  part  of,  a 
building  used  for  the  storage  of  petroleum,! 
or  bi- sulphide  of  carbon  or  ether,  or  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  methylated  spirit,  “or  any  other  in¬ 
flammable  liquid  kept  for  sale  or  trade  pur¬ 
poses  in  such  quantities  or  in  such  manner 
as  to  cause  fire  or  explosion,”  unless  there  be 
provided  the  following  : — 

Requirements  (prospective  and  retrospec¬ 
tive) — 

(1)  Adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  fire 
spreading  to  such  living-room  or  work¬ 
room  from  the  part  where  inflammable  liquid 
is  stored. 

(2)  Means  of  ready  escape  from  such  room 
in  case  of  fire. 

Exception. — Jurisdiction  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  under  Petroleum 
Act,  1871,  is  safeguarded. 

Procedure. — Owner  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  within  two 
months  of  the  Council  making  any  require¬ 
ments  under  this  section  of  the  new  Act. 

Y.  and  Yl. — High  Buildings  and  Twenty- 
Person  Buildings  (Sect.  7  of  the  New 
Act). 

Preliminary . — A  high  building  may  be 
described  as  a  building  having  any  story 
the  floor  surface  of  which  is  more  than  50  ft. 
above  the  footway. 

The  phrase  “twenty-person  building”  has 
been  used  as  a  short  formula  for  expressing 
“a  building  in  which  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  more  than  twenty  per¬ 
sons,  or  which  is  occupied  or  constructed,  or 
adapted  to  be  occupied,  by  more  than  twenty 
persons,  or  in  which  more  than  twenty 
persons  are  employed,  or  which  is  constructed 
or  adapted  for  the  employment  therein  of 
more  than  twenty  persons. 

Requirements. — New  buildings  of  these 
two  groups,  V.  and  VI.,  must,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1906,  be  provided  “with  all  such 
means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case  of  fire  as 
can  be  reasonably  required  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  would  apply  to  pro- 
,  ections  at  the  back  or  sides,  as  well  as  in  the 
ront  of  the  building. 

t  As  defined  by  sect.  3  of  the  Petroleum  Act, 
1871.  whether  or  not  petroleum  within  the  meaning 
of  that  Act. 
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Exceptions.'— (a)  A  dwelling-house occupied 
as  such  by  not  more  than  one  family  is  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  provision,  even  though  it 
be  a  high  building,  or  a  twenty-person 
building.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  . 

(6)  Any  building,  the  whole  of  which  is  a 
factory  or  workshop  within  the  meaning  of 
sect.  14  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  is  also  excepted. 

(c)  Any  common  lodging-house,  within  the 
meaning  of  any  Statute  for  the  time  being 
in  force  relating  to  common  lodging-houses 
within  London,  is  also  excepted. 

Procedure.. — (1)  Deposit  at  County  Hall 
notice  and  sun-print  copy  of  plans  showing 
proposed  means  of  escape;  this  notice  and 
plans  should  be  deposited  before  or  at  the 
same  time  as  notice  given  to  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  under  sect.  145  of  Act  of  1894. 

(2)  Within  onet  month  after  deposit 

Council  to  give  notice  to  applicant  of  either 
(a)  refusal  to  approve;  or  (6)  approval  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditions.  . 

(3)  Council  failing  within  the  time  limited 
to  give  such  notice,  then  “  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  such  plans  without 
conditions.” 

(4)  Within  two  months  of  refusal  or  con¬ 
ditional  grant  by  the  Council,  owner  may,  “if 
he  think  fit,”  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal. 

(5)  Tribunal  of  Appeal  may  approve  the 
plans. 

(6)  Give  notice  to  the  Council  of  completion 
of  building. 

(7)  Council  either  to  issue  certificate  or, 
within  fourteen  days,  to  refuse  certificate. 

(8)  Appeal  from  refusal  to  issue  certificate, 

as  in  (4).  .  . 

(9)  Occupation  of  upper  stories  in  hign 
building  or  any  part  of  twenty-person  build¬ 
ing  can  only  take  place  on  issue  of  certificate. 

Note. — The  operation  of  the  Act  in  regard 
to  existing  high  buildings  and  existing 
twenty-person  buildings  is  postponed  until 
January  1,  1907  (see  sect.  9  of  the  new 
Act). 

General  Observations. 
Conversion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  sect.  13  of  the  new 
Act  prohibits  the  conversion  (either  by  change 
of  user  or  by  structural  alteration)  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  such  manner  that,  when  converted, 
the  building  will  not  be  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Act. 

Procedure—  (1)  Owner  or  occupier  to  give 
notice  to  District  Surveyor  of  intention  to 
convert,  even  where  no  structural  alteration 
but  only  change  of  user  involved. 

(2)  Apply  in  writing  to  Council  for  consent 
to  conversion. 

(3)  Council,  within  one  month,  +  either  to 

consent  in  writing,  or  to  notify  owner  that 
consent  is  refused  (giving  reasons  for  such 
refusal).  , 

(4)  Owner  may  appeal  to  Tribunal  01 
Appeal. 

(5)  Tribunal  of  Appeal  may  give  consent. 

(6)  Owner  must  not  knowingly  or  wilfully 
suffer  any  building  when  converted  to  be 
used  or  occupied  without  consent  in  writing 
of  Council  or  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 
Constituted  by  sect.  175  of  the  Act  of 
1894.  consists  of  three  members — one  member 
appointed  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  one  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors 
Institution.  ,  ,  . 

Procedure. — The  Tribunal  have  made  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
cases  of  appeal  and  the  fees  to  be  paid,  which 
regulations  have  been  approved  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  accordance  with  sect.  184  ot 

the  Act  of  1894. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  special,  exemptions 
are  contained  in  sects.  28-42  (inclusive)  of  the 
new  Act.  Of  these,  the  operation  of  sect.  34  sub; 
sect  1,  “  as  to  banks  and  .  insurance  offices, 
will  be  of  more  general  application.  The  exemptmg 
clause  runs  as  follows Any  new  or  existing 
building  used  or  intended  to  be  used  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  cubical  extent 
as  a  bank  or  insurance  office,  or  partly  for  one  and 
oartly  for  the  other,  of  such  purposes  by  not  more 
than  two  companies  or  firms,  and  used  or  intended 
be  used  as  regards  the  residue  thereof  only  as  a 
Residence  for  or  for  providing  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  officers  or  servants  of  such  companies  or  firms, 
shall  so  long  as  such  building  is  not  used  other¬ 
wise ’than  as  aforesaid,  be  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.” 

+  Two  months  during  Long  Vacation. 


Repeal. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1894  have  been  repealed  : — 

Sect.  5,  subsect.  36.— Definition  of  fare- 
resisting  material.” 

Sect.  61,  subsect.  2.— Means  of  access 
to  roof  of  building  over  30  ft.  high. 

Sect.  63  (the  whole  section).— Means  of 
escape  at  top  of  high  buildings. 

Second  schedule. — The  whole  schedule  of 
fire-resisting  materials. 

Note. — The  new  Act  contains  an  amended 
and  extended  list  of  materials  which,  under 
the  London  Building  Acts,  1894  to  1905,  shall 
“be  deemed  to  be  fire-resisting  materials. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  amendment  is 
the  reduction  in  thickness  of  hardwood  doors 
and  staircases  from  2  in.  minimum  in  the  Act 
of  1894,  to  “  If  in.  finished  thickness  in  the 
new  Act,  whilst  important  additions  are  :— 
For  general  purposes,  “  any  combination  ot 
concrete  and  steel  or  iron,”  and,  in  the  case 
of  glazing  for  windows,  doors,  and  borrowed 
lights,  lantern,  or  skylights,  glass  not  less 
than  A  in.  thick  in  direct  combination  with 
metal  of  high-melting  point  in  squares  and 
panels  of  a  limited  size  in  fire-resisting 
frames  of  hardwood  or  of  iron. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  PLACES 
OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  : 

Preservation  of  Gowbarrow  Fell. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  in  last  week  a 
meeting,  called  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty,  was  held  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Robert  Hunter. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  been 
convened  by  the  National  Trust  to  urge  upon 
the  public  generally  the  importance  ot 
enabling  them  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
Gowbarrow  Fell  and  Aira  Force  on  Ullswater, 
and  the  broad  fact  he  had  to  mention  was 
that  they  had  received  10,300/.  out  of  the 
total  of  12,000/.  required  for  the  purchase, 
and  he  hoped  that  would  in  itself  prove  that 
the  proposal  had  met  with  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  public.  Still,  they  had  to 
complete  the  purchase  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  by  that  time  he  trusted  they  would 
be  able  to  hand  to  Mr.  Howard  the  full 
sum  of  12,000/.,  or  be  able  to  make  a 
binding  contract  with  him  for  the  purchase 
of  the  site.  Gowbarrow  was  pre-eminently 
a  place  of  beauty,  and  it  was  impossible 
adequately  to  paint  the  attractions  of  such 
scenes  as  it  possessed.  All  that  one  could 
do  was  to  give  the  bare  bones.  They  had 
at  Gowbarrow  every  feature  short  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  went  to  the  constitution 
of  a  succession  of  lovely  scenes.  They  had 
the  bold  fell,  rising  to  a  height  oT  some¬ 
thing  like  1,400  ft.  above  Ullswater. 
They  had  a  lovely  glen,  from  which  tumbled 
down  to  the  lake  the  Aira,  making  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  waterfalls,  and  down  the  glen 
they  had  a  charming  and  endless  variety 
of  combinations  of  wood  and  stream,  while 
beyond  was  the  lake.  From  the  top  of  the 
fell  they  had  distant  views  over  a  great 
part  of'  the  lake  country.  In  the  second 
place,  Gowbarrow  was  easily  accessible.  It 
was  within  four  miles  of  Troutbeck  Station, 
and  was  within  easy  carriage  drive  of 
Penrith,  which  was  on  the  main  line  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway.  It 
was  in  the  regular  line  of  tourists  to  the 
Lake  District.  Not  only  was  it  accessible 
now,  but  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
it  would  be  more  and  more  accessible  as 
time  went  on,  for  motoring  was  now  but  in 
its  infancy.  Thirdly,  he  submitted  very 
confidently  that  Gowbarrow  was  not  costing 
too  much.  There  had  been  some  correspon¬ 
dence  lately  in  the  Press  on  the  matter, 
and  he  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
subject.  In  all  these  cases  too  much 
importance  could  not  be  attached  to  buying 
before  the  land  came  into  the  building 
market.  Where  there  was  an  urgent  case 
for  preserving  land  for  the  benefit  of  _  a 
great  town  there  were  local  authorities 
endowed  with  powers  by  Parliament  to 
effect  that  kind  of  purchase,  but  it  was 
where  local  authorities  were  not  prepared 
to  step  in  that  the  action  of  such  a  body  as 
theirs  was  of  especial  value.  That  was 
eminently  the  case  with  Gowbarrow.  and  it 
was  just  such  a  case  as  this  that  the  National 
Trust  was  established  to  deal  with.  The 


of  what  could  be  done  ~for  “tj?  ““"m 
rights  there  had  been  secured  for 
paratively  small  sum,  and  the  place  had  w. 
preserved  against  any  risk  01'  ! 

Another  object  of  the  Trust  was  tom"? 
districts  which  were  not  in  jJJW0 
danger  of  being  built  on,  but  wiJJ  ^ 
of  great  beauty  and  acquiring  such  district 
for  a  comparatively  moderate  sum  and  ? 
preserving  them  for  generations  yet  £ 
come.  If  they  waited  in  such  a*,'  J 
building  was  about  to  commence  the  ™ 
of  acquiring  them  would  be 
increased,  and  so  it  was  of  important  tW 
they  should  be  a  little  in  advance,  and  buv 
places  of  this  kind  when  they  were  not  at 
too  high  a  price.  In  this  case  Mr.  Howard 
who  was  a  large  landowneT,  offered,  throueh 
Canon  Rawnsley,  the  whole  of  Gowbarrow 
Fell  and  Aira  Force,  with  Lyulphs  Tower 
for  18,000 /.,  and  they  took  the  advice  of  a 
competent  surveyor  in  the  district,  who  said 
the  price  was  not  too  much.  They  felt 
however,  that  the  cost  was  a  large  sum  to 
ask  the  public  to  subscribe,  and  so  they 
asked  what  Mr.  Howard  would  accept  for 
the  property  without  Lyulphs  Tower,  and 
they  came  to  an  agreement  to  leave  the  house 
and  forty  acres  of  land  and  pay  12,000/.  for 
the  remainder.  They  were  buying  740  acres 
of  land,  and  the  magnificent  fell,  rising  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake  to  some  1.500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  Aira  Force,  one  of 
the  most  noted  waterfalls  in  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict.  He  might  mention  that  falls  were 
not  very  safe,  for  the  Falls  of  Foyer  had 
been  put  into  a  pipe  and  taken  away  to 
make  acetylene  gas,  and  such  a  fate  might 
be  that  of  the  Aira  FoTce.  Then  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  exquisitely  beautiful  glen, 

through  which  the  stream  fell  to  the  lake; 
a  large  area  of  parkland,  sloping  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  fell  to  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  Pooley  Bridge  to  Pattendale; 
while  beyond  the  road  they  got  the  verge  of 
ground  upon  which  Wordsworth  saw°  his 

daffodils,  and  which  gave  access  to  the  lake. 
If  a  private  person  were  to  buy  that  strip 
of  land  he  could  prevent  landing  from  the 
lake  to  get  to  the  road.  They  were  also 
buying  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-half,  which  would  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  other 
places  with  regard  to  boating.  Further,  they 
purchased  a  landing-place  for  steamers, 
which  would  enable  people  to  take  boat  at 
Aira  Force  and  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
which  at  present  was  almost  inaccessible. 
The  Lake  District  was  a  small  one,  and  its 
mountains  and  lakes  were  on  a  very  modest 
scale,  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  its  being 
so  small  that  it  was  so  exceptionally  beauti¬ 
ful,  because  within  a  narrow  compass  they 
got  great  natural  richness  of  growth  and 
verdure  and  such  combinations  of  wood  and 
water.  The  fact  that  it  was  so  small,  and 
had  such  a  refined  beauty,  made  it  all  the 
more  easy  to  spoil.  It  was  eminently  a 
district  which  the  nation  should  possess, 
and  were  it  situated  in  the  United  States 
no  doubt  it  would  be  treated  as  Yellowstone 
Park  was.  That  could  not  be  done  in  this 
case,  and  so  he  appealed  to  them,  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  Society,  to  strengthen 
the  hold  of  the  nation  upon  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict  and  preserve  its  loveliness  intact  for 
that  large  and  ever-growing  section  of  the 
community  which  found  its  keenest  pleasure 
in  the  splendour  and  glory  of  creation. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  (Poet  Laureate) 
moved  : — “  That  this  meeting  warmly  sym¬ 
pathises  with  the  aim  of  the  National  Trust 
in  trying  to  secure  Gowbarrow  Fell  for 
preservation  for  the  nation,  and  wishes  to 
express  its  earnest  hope  that  the  bafance  of 
the  purchase-money  still  required  may  be 
immediately  forthcoming.”  He  said  that, 
notwithstanding  his  warm  sympathy  with 
the  object,  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  there  and  propose  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  firstly,  because  he  felt  he  had  no 
money-collecting  or  subscription-effecting 
power,  and,  secondly,  because  he  knew  that 
at  present  appeals  were  being  made  for  the 
unemployed,  and  it  might  be  said  that  this 
was  an  untimely  occasion  to  appeal  tor 
funds  for  what  some  persons  might  descrioe 
as  a  prospective  luxury  rather  than  a  press¬ 
ing  necessity.  In  answer  to  these  causes  0 
hesitation  two  reasons  arose  in  his  mma. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  -been  pressed  bv 
Canon  Rawnsley  to  come,  and,  in  the  seco 
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place,  the  time  left  for  the  collection  of  th 
money  was  very  short.  He  believed  tha 
now  the  fund  amounted  to  10,800?.  Hi 
personal  recollections  of  the  district  wer 
amongst  the  most  pleasant  of  his  life.  H 
remembered  enjoying  the  hospitality  0 
•tjrulphs  Tower,  and  on  the  morning  afte 
ms  arrival  he  saw  the  red  deer  looking  into 
his  bedroom  window.  His  gracious  hostes 
consulted  him  as  to  how  a  garden  could  h 
laid  out  round  the  house,  and  he  advisee 
7  make  no  garden  there,  but  to  leav< 
the  deer  liberty  to  roam  and  browse  as  the1 
had  done  for  generations,  for  such  a  settinl 
tu  LVOr,t^  ad  the  gardens  in  the  world 
nut  he  had  a  recollection  which  went  stil 
inrther  back.  _  It  was  at  the  time  of  ar 
election  turmoil,  and  he  had  been  engagec 

SL  < ixmi1*?’  a^nd  fchen  rettred  fco  Pattendale 
>  tilled  with  peace  which  passed  under 
standing,  ’  he  contrasted  it  with  the  vapic 
^courses  to  which  he  had  listened  and 
if  ke  had  himself  delivered,  and  when 
®e  heard  the  church  bells  chiming  out  their 
,n°t€s  he  could  not  help  exclaiming. 
L~~J  18  the  truce  of  God.”  In  the  busy 
manufacturing  north  they  must  have  the 
“magreeahlA  eftmiminntf.  1 — —  -  _ i 


Sj  Ucacturmg  north  they  must  have 
'sagreeable  commitants  of  large  towns,  an 
e  residents  desired  to  repair  to  the  dii 
8“°h  as  the  Chairman  had  describee 
c  was  to  such  districts  that  men  turned  fc 
|mtort  consolation,  and  balm;  and  in  n 
™  °*  the  world’s  history  was  this  refug 
much  required  as  now.  Some  took 
y  sanguine  and  optimistic  view  of  wha 
finn.Ca  ed  Pro§ress  and  material  civilisa 
some  of  them  contemplated  its  result 
tn  less  hopeful  minds,  but,  at  any  rate 
7s ,  impressed  upon  all  that  it  wa 
Unded  hy  grave  difficulties  and  by  mucl 
fin  1°  su^er*nS-  Let  them  repair,  then,  t 
L’IbaJr0W’  which  was  to  be  purchased  fo: 

m  tor  all  time,  and  listen  to  the  mush 
iimwt  runni'ng  streams  and  wander  anc 
\l,er  bracken-covered  slopes, 

and 1SS.  P^via  Hill  seconded  the  motion 
{miSi  •  .  the  process  of  enclosure,  per 
i.e8ltimate  and  quite  inevitable,  was 
Ewf8,  a11  over  England,  and-  at  ar 
ynn  fa , d,  Pace  the  more  the  town  popula 
/**  holidays;  and  the  delightful  sens< 
land  edom  which  walking  over  unenclosec 
lherp^aV6  Was  ^coming  rarer  year  by  year, 
for  W<?s  a  deeply-seated  human  longim 
which  needed  to  be  met— they 
over  tv, t0  g0  to  n.ature  and  feel  the  blue  sky 
fe*8?  and  dTink  in  silence  the  beauty  ol 
Te  m  calm  and  storm.  The  National 


Trust  had  taken  as  one  branch  of  its  work 
the  satisfying  of  this  great  need.  It  had 
set  itself  to  secure  acres  of  special  beauty 
here  and  there  and  preserved  them,  and 
they  had  secured  such  land  in  Cornwall, 
Wales,  Kent,  Surrey,  Monmouthshire,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  now  they 
wanted  the  money  to  buy  the  largest  area 
the  Trust  had  yet  attempted  to  secure. 
Could  they  readily  imagine  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  gift  to  make  to  the  nation  than  this 
land  ?  Over  1,200  persons  had  subscribed, 
and  in  several  cases  groups  of  persons  had 
subscribed  as  a  memorial  to  some  person. 
The  purchase  price  worked  out  at  18?.  an 
acre,  and  she  knew  of  no  way  in  which 
that  money  could  be  spent  to  do  more 
lasting  good. 

Sir  W.  Lawson,  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  said  he  was  not  what  was  called 
an  aesthetic  man.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  that  the  Poet  Laureate  a  short  time 
ago  described  the  Derwentwater  Lake  as 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Ulls- 
water  ran  it  a  good  second.  He  could  not 
paint  the  lily  himself,  and  was  sorry  that 
Canon  Rawnsley  was  not  present,  because 
Canon  Rawnsley,  in  a  small  way,  was  doing 
for  Cumberland  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  did 
for  the  Highlands  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nigel  Bond,  Secretary,  read  a  letter 
which  had  been  received  from  Canon 
Rawnsley,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 
“  The  work  of  the  National  Trust  is  too 
well  known  to  need  speaking  about.  Only 
in  the  present  week  a  beautiful  property 
in  the  South  of  England  of  700  acres  on 
Hindhead  Hill  and  its  surroundings  has  come 
to  us  to  be  cared  for  and  safeguarded  for 
the  British  people.  The  spirit  that  prompted 
the  Surrey  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  wise 
and  beneficent  action  to  secure  Hindhead 
and  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  *  from  rash 
assault’  is  the  spirit  of  our  Trust.  You  are 
asked  to  help  us  to  make  it  possible  .  for 
generations  to  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  Dortion  of  the  shore  on  Ullswater..  to 
the  glorious  fell  with  its  red  deer  and  wild- 
bird  life,  to  the  mountain  that,  rising  from 
the  shore  to  a  height  of  1,500  ft.  above  sea 
level,  gives  one  of  the  most  .magnificent 
prospects  of  lake  and  mountain  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  the  right,  also,  to  one  of 
the  most  bewitchingly  beautiful  glens 
and  streams  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Aira  Valley  and  Aira  Force  which 
remains  to  ‘us  in  their  virgin  loveliness. 


Wordsworth,  who  knew  it  well  100  years 
ago,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  way  in 
which  its  naturally  sown  and  grown  wood¬ 
land  has  been  untouched  by  the  woodman’s 
axe,  and  what  Wordsworth  saw  and  felt 
we  can  see  and  feel  to-day.  I  certainly 
know  nothing  more  exquisite  in  well-wooded 
growth  than  the  birches  one  passes  under 
and  the  thorns  one  passes  by  as  one  descends 
from  Dockwray  to  the  Aira  Force.” 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Temple  (Guildhall  Art  Gallery),  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

- - 

PROPOSED  COTTAGE  AT 
LETCHWORTH. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  this  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  treating  a  cottage  with  a  flat 
roof;  a  point  to  which  we  have  already 
drawn  attention  in  our  review  of  the  Letch¬ 
worth  exhibition  of  cottages. 

The  cottage  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  cheap,  substantial  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  not  more  than  250?.  The  walls 
and  partitions  to  be  built  with  grooved 
Fletton  bricks;  the  external  walls  to  be 
rendered  with  cement  and  pebble  dashing, 
the  upper  part  coloured  a  light  cream,  and 
the  lower  a  natural  grey. 

The  woodwork  is  generally  square  or 
chamfered ;  the  external  woodwork  stained 
a  dark  oak  and  varnished;  the  ground  floor 
covered  with  cement-concrete  6  in.  thick, 
floated  to  receive  cork  lino. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  three-ply 
Ruberoid,  laid  on  1  in.  boarding;  the  eaves 
project  2  ft.  all  round  the  building.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  have  a  battened  and 
local  tiled  roof,  but  by  the  use  of  a  flat  a 
saving  of  24 1.  10s.  was  effected. 

The  height  of  the  rooms  is  8  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  clear.  The  cube  of  the  building  is 
18.454  ft.,  measured  from  top  of  concrete 
foundations  to  top  of  flat.  The  contract 
price  is  240?.,  which  is  3£d.  per  ft.  cube. 
This  price  includes  drainage  and  the  house 
decorated  and  ready  for  occupation. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Cook. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Taperell  &  Haase, 
of  London. 

The  flat  roof  is  made  with  7  in.  by  2  in. 
joists  covered  with  1  in  boarding  and 
Ruberoid.  A  flat  roof  in  concrete-steel  was 
found  too  costly,  though  of  course  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  otherwise. 
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The  architects  obtained  the  following 
results  as  to  the  cost'  of  three  different  forms 
of  roof  for  this  house,  which  it  may  he  of 
interest  to  give.  The  figures  on  the  small 
plans  in  the  corner  of  the  illustration  will 
give  the  area  to  be  covered  : — 

1.  Batten  and  tile  roof,  pitch  45°,  eaves  £  s.  d. 

projecting  1  ft.  all  round  .  66  3  9 

2.  Concrete  and  steel  flat,  covered  with  two 

layers  of  £-ply  raberoid .  51  11  0 

3.  Wood  flat  boarding  and  3-ply  ruberoid, 

eaves  projecting  2  ft.  all  round .  42  14  4 


PAVING  OF  ROADWAYS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tramway  and  Light 
Railways  Association,  held  on  Thursday 
evening  last  week  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Mr.  W.  L.  Green  (Paving  Manager 
of  Millars’  Karri  &  Jarrah  Company,  Ltd.), 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Paving  of  Roadways.  ’ 
Mr.  W.  L.  Green  (Managing  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways,  Ltd.)  pre¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  Green,  in  opening  his  subject,  dealt 
with  the  famous  ancient  roads  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  India,  and  Italy,  and,  coming  to 
England,  said  that  in  1285  the  first  Act_of 
Parliament  relating  to  roads  was  passed.  He 
briefly  referred  to  other  Parliamentary 
measures  passed  till  the  time  of  Macadam, 
and  remarked  that  although  Macadam  first 
adopted  the  system  to  English  roadways,  yet 
the  idea  of  breaking  stones  had  long  been 
in  use  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries.  The  next  development  in  road¬ 
making  was  effected  by  Telford,  who  laid 
out  no  less  than  920  miles  of  roadway,  and 
since  his  period  there  was  little  change  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  paving  until  they  came 
to  the  time  when  modern  requirements 
demanded  qualities  and  conditions  not  pre¬ 
viously  insisted  on.  Tar-macadam  was  laid 
in  Nottingham  so  far  back  as  1840,  but  the 
method  of  doing  the  work  had  been  greatly 
improved.  The  advantages  of  tar-macadam 
over  ordinary  macadam,  put  briefly,  were 
economy  in  upkeep,  the  insuring  of  a  solid 
surface,  the  prevention  of  dust,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  mud,  and  increased  facility  of  traffic. 
A  new  method  of  armouring  macadam  roads 
which  was  in  use  on  the  Continent  was  also 
worth  consideration.  It  was  first  tried  by 
Baurath  Gravenhorst,  of  Strade,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover.  He  selected  stones  of 
approximately  equal  size  and  cubical  shape, 
and  placed  them  single,  side  by  side,  on  the 
carefully-levelled  and  rolled  surface  of  the 
old  road.  The  result  was  a  mosaic-like  cover¬ 
ing  which  proved  to  be  of  extraordinary 
durability.  The  next  step  was  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  stones,  and  the  two  sizes  now 
in  general  use  were  3^  in.  by  4  in.  and  4  in. 
to  4£  in.  depth.  The  entire  cost  of  paving 
the  Wiesbaden  roads  on  this  system  was  5s. 
per  superficial  metre.  _  The  essentials  of  a 
perfect  paving  for  cities  was  that  it  must 
have  a  perfectly  solid  foundation,  be  non¬ 
absorbent,  have  a  smooth  and  even  surface 
offering  the  least  resistance  to  traction,  non- 
slippery,  noiseless,  durable,  not  subj'ect  to 
expansion  or  contraction,  easily  cleaned  and 
repaired,  and,  lastly,  it  must  have  a  pleasing 
appearance.  This  was,  of  course,  an  ideal 
which  had  never  yet  been  attained,  and  he 
did  not  suppose  it  ever  would  be.  The  value 
of  any  form  of  paving  was  according  to  its 
suitability  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
used,  and  to  the  traffic  which  had  to  pass 
over  it.  There  were  few,  if  any,  materials 
which  were  capable  of  adaptation  to  every 
purpose,  and  there  was  no  standardisation  of 
paving  materials  by  which  one  could  make- 
a  selection  for  a  special  set  of  conditions. 
Asphalt  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  pavement 
for  level  thoroughfares,  and  was  impervious 
to  moisture,  and  formed  a  very  sanitary 
pavement.  It  was,  however,  particularly 
susceptible  to  climatic  conditions.  In  all 
paving  operations  the  foundation  was  the 
true  roadway,  and  the  surface  was  the  veneer 
or  cushion,  whether  it  be  of  asphalt,  hard¬ 
wood,  softwood,  or  other  material.  To  make 
a  good  asphalt  carriage-way  a  proper  founda¬ 
tion  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  for  any  other 
material  used  for  street  paving.  Mr.  Green 
proceeded  to  quote  the  figures  of  Mr.  Oxtoby, 
the  Borough  Engineer  of  Camberwell,  as  to 
the  cost  of  asphalt.  As  regards  first  cost, 
mastic  asphalt  was  the  cheaper,  but  its  hie 
was  not  so  long  as  when  compressed.  I  he 
London  County  Council  would  grant  loans  on 
it  for  seven  years  only.  The  compressed 
asphalt  cost  more  in  the  first  instance,  for 


the  London  County  Council  granted  loans  for 
ten  years  on  it,  but  it  had  been  down  in  the 
City  and  Holborn,  with  heavy  traffic,  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  years.  Wood  pavement 
was  laid  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey  as  early 
as  1839  on  the  Stead  system,  and  following 
this  came  De  Lisle’s  method,  Carey’s  pave¬ 
ment,  Improved  Wood  from  the  United 
States,  the  Lingo  mineral  pavement, 
asphaltic  wood  pavement,  Benson’s  pavement, 
and  Mowlem  &  Co.’s  method.  All  of  these 
employed  wood  blocks  as  the  surface  pave¬ 
ment.  Pine  was  the  wood  used,  but  amongst 
the  woods  now  in  general  use  for  paving  were 
deal,  pine,  jarrah  and  karri,  and  blackbutt, 
the  latter  being  a  New  South  Wales  wood. 
The  two  best  Australian  hardwoods,  jarrah 
and  karri,  were  now  most  widely  used.  As  a 
rule  5-in.  blocks  were  used,  but  from  long 
experience  he  believed  that  4  in.  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  and,  in  some  instances,  3^  in.  The 
suggested  saving  in  depth  would  make  the 
paving  considerably  cheaper,  and  would  not 
affect  the  wear.  Blackbutt  was  not  largely 
used  in  this  country,  and  the  slight  loss  in 
wear  annually  of  this  wood  in  the  streets  at 
Sydney  he  thought  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  surface  was  treated  once  or  twice  each 
year  with  a  dressing  of  distilled  tar  and  sand— - 
a  method  which  he  would  strongly  recommend 
in  this  country.  For  quietness,  softwood  stood 
before  hardwood,  and  for  safety  both  hard¬ 
wood  and  softwood  came  before  asphalt. 
For  ease  of  cleansing  hardwood  stood  before 
softwood,  and  for  traffic  resistance  the  hard¬ 
wood  must  necessarily  be  first.  The  first  cost 
of  softwood  was  below  that  of  hardwood,  but 
when  the  question  of  maintenance  was  taken 
over  a  period  the  cost  was  greater  than  that 
of  hardwood.  But  one  of  the  most  inportant 
matters  in  connexion  with  any  paving  was 
that  of  foundation,  for  a  defective  foundation 
meant  a  bad,  irregular  roadway,  however 
excellent  the  paving  used.  Experience  had 
shown  that  the  best  foundation  was  composed 
of  cement-concrete,  and  it  followed  that  the 
more  perfectly  this  was  done  the  longer  the 
duration  of  the  wood,  granite,  or  asphalt 
veneer.  But  under  this  concrete  roadway 
was  another  foundation,  one  of  earth,  which 
had  frequently  been  disturbed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  which,  if  not  properly 
consolidated,  would  render  all  care  after¬ 
wards  of  little  avail,  for  the  traffic  followed 
the  completed  street  so.  quickly  that  depres¬ 
sions  must  occur  if  this  was  not  very  well 
done.  For  wood  paving  it  was  imperative 
that  the  exact  falls  required  should  be 
given  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  but  for 
granite  and  asphalt  this  was  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  There  was  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  form  of  joints  for 
wood  paving.  His  own  experience  was  that 
blocks  should  be  laid  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  fact  that  suffi¬ 
cient  space  was  allowed  to  ensure  that  the 
£-in.  pitch  or  cement  grouting  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  joints  all  round  the  blocks, 
thus  providing  a  watertight  surface.  Blocks 
for  close  jointing,  of  course,  needed  special 
care  in  cutting,  or  they  got  rocking  blocks. 

Mr.  Trier  said  Mr.  Green  had  made,  some 
reference  to  the  small  setts  which  were  now 
being  used  considerably  on  the  Continent. 
This  system  of  paving  was  started  about  ten 
years  ago  in  Hanover  by  one  of  the  county 
engineers  there.  Having  experimented,  this 
gentleman  at  last  laid  small  setts  in  an 
irregular  manner,  like  a  mosaic,  on  the  old 
macadam,  and  this  was  found  to  wear 
splendidly.  He  had  seen  roads  in  Hanover 
which  had  been  down  fifteen  years,  and  they 
still  looked  very  good.  He  admitted  that  the 
traffic  was  not  such  as  they  got  in  London, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  local  lime  and  sand¬ 
stone  was  used  and  not  granite.  The  system 
was  extending  in  Germany,  and  they  were 
putting  these  small  setts  down  in  the  streets 
of  the  German  towns  which  were  so  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  buildings  and  streets. 
Such  setts  had  been  put  down  on  roads  con¬ 
necting  large  towns  where  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  macadam  road  necessitated  the  renewal 
of  the  macadam  three  times  in  two  years,  and 
they  had  found  that  this  new  paving  paid 
for  itself.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  these, 
as  with  other  setts,  was  that  they  should 
vary  in  depth.  The  usual  sizes  varied  from 
8  to  10  centimetres— the  8  centimetres  were 
put  by  the  abutments,  the  9  centimetres  in 
the  crown,  and  the  10  centimetres  at  the 
sides.  They  also  used  this  system  of  small 
setts  in  the  side  walks  in  Germany,  but  in 


thcM'  cases  they  did  not  use  the  deeper  sell, 
They  used  those  more  like  hand-i 
macadam  which  was  not  slippery,  and  loeS 
very  well  He  had  also  seen  them  u*d  i! 
some  ol  the  squares,  where  they  were  Si.  a 
to  make  patterns.  In  Hamburg  it  was  K 
in  different  coloured  granites,  and  ,1, 
very  fine  impression.  He  knew  that  LI 
put  these  setts  down  between  the  tram  lin7 
on  main  tram  routes,  but  just  outside  E 
rails  they  put  larger  setts,  as  they  found 
the  foundation  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
small  setts.  One  of  the  essentials  of  this 
paving  was  that  it  should  be  well  bound 
and  he  might  mention  that  if  one  drove  over 
a  piece  of  this  paving  next  to  the  large  setts 
the  immediate  decrease  in  the  rattle  and 
noise  was  very  noticeable. 

Mr.  Percy  Morris,  speaking  from  the  con- 
tractor’s  point  of.  view  and  as  one  who  had 
had  large  experience  in  paving,  said  he 
thought  that  jarrah  was  better  wood  for 
paving  than  karri.  Mr.  Green  said  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  bad  results  was  due  to  bad 
cement.  Whether  that  was  so  in  times  past 
he  did  not  know,  but,  nowadays,  engineers 
and  surveyors  were  so  strict  in  their  specifi¬ 
cations  that  it  .  was  a  mistake  to  put  down 
any  subsidence  in  the  road  to  inferior  cement. 
Mr.  Green  had  said  nothing  about  cranite 
setts  generally  for  paving,  but  he  (the 
speaker),  while  admitting  that  in  the  centre 
of  cities,  owing  to  the  noise,  granite  setts 
were  not  in  such  favour  as  they  used  to  be, 
yet,  even  now,  he  believed  they  would  admit 
that  granite  setts  were  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run  for  paving.  With  regard  to  the 
paving  of  tramways  he  believed  that  tramway 
engineers  would  have  much  better  results  if 
they  could  give  a  little  more  time  for  the 
execution  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Pott  said  it  was  not  the  tramway- 
engineers  who  hurried  the  work,  but  the 
surveyors  in  whose  districts  the  work  was 
being  done.  He  would  like  Mr.  Green  to 
give  them  his  opinion  of  what  was  best  for 
paving.  Assuming  that  they  had  to  .use  wood 
paving,  as  most  tramway  men  were  now 
driven  to,  he  would  like  to  know  what  his 
view  was  with  regard  to  dealing  with  the 
margins.  He  would  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Green  considered  the  life  of  hardwood  laid 
under  the  very  best  conditions  for  tramway 
margins,  and,  further,  what  he  would  think 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  contractors  to  take 
up  the  maintenance  of  these  18-in.  margins. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tramway  people 
felt  that  they  were  suffering  under  a 
grievance  with  regard  to  paving.  When 
horse  traction  was  the  rule  the  damage  was 
clone  by  the  horses’  hoofs,  and  it  was  fair 
that  the  tramway  company .  should  maintain 
the  roadway,  but  now  electric  cars  only  used 
the  rails,  and  yet  the  tramway  company  had 
to  pay  for  the  road  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  other  traffic.  While,  however,  the 
system  remained  they  would  seek  to  lay¬ 
down  that  which  cost  least,  and  which  could 
be  most  economically  maintained.  He  would 
like  to  know  how  jarrah  compared  in  cost 
and  durability  with  granite,  and  how  it  was 
possible  to  ensure  uniformity  in  hardness 
of  wood  paving.  He  would  also  like  to  hear 
something  about  what  had  been  recently  done 
on  the  Thames-embankment.  He  believed 
that  tar-macadam  was  put  down  there,  ana 
he  must  say  that  travelling  over  it  m  a 
rubber-tyred  carriage  was  very  agreeable. 
He  noticed  that  this  was  being  removed,  and 
took  it  as  an  indication  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  a  failure.  He  expected,  however, 
that  whatever  was  put  down  on  the  MbanK- 
ment  was  doomed  to  failure  because  the  shi  - 
ing  foundation  was  the  cause  of  the  miscwei- 
Mr.  Green  had  mentioned  the  use  of  wroug  • 
iron  in  connexion  with  concrete,  ana 
would  like  to  know  if  he  had  considered  tne 
use  of  expanded  metal  in  this  connexion. 

Mr.  Green,  in  reply,  said  the  statement 
that  karri  was  better  than  jarrah  came  from 
the  Agent-General  for  Western  Austral  a,  M 
was  not  his  own  statement.  He 
mention  granite  setts  in  particular,  f 
were  so  many  forms  of  paving,  .an  ,, 
had  gone  into  all  of  them  his  a  dg 
would  have  been  too  long.  He  ag  . 
sufficient  time  was  not  given  for  ^0W'!V  t 
concrete  to  set  properly,  and  this  dd  not 
give  whatever  was  placed  on  A  a  ,  jn 
Some  time  ago  he  passed  through  ^ 
London  at  seven  in  the  morning 
3  in.  of  floating  was  being  put  on.  A  »  ^ 
o’clock  the  next  morning  the  blocks  were 
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being  put  on  it,  and  they  could  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  pavement  did  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  laid  under  such  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  the 
present-day  tramway  was  about  12  tons,  as 
compared  with  about  4  tons  in  the  old  days, 
and  no  one  was  yet  able  to  gauge  what  the 
effect  of  these  heavy  tramcars  was  going  to 
be  on  the  paving  and  rails.  He  preferred 
not  to  answer  the  question  put  as  to  which 
was  the  best  wood  for  paving,  as  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  wood-paving  company.  It  was 
also  impossible  to  say  what  a  contractor 
ought  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
margins  for.  All  the  traffic  in  a  road  seemed 
to  go  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  tram  rail, 
and  whatever  paving  might  be  there  it 
had  to  suffer.  With  regard  to  the  tar¬ 
macadam  on  the  Embankment  he  did  not 
think  it  would  stand  for  long  because  he 
knew  that  the  subsoil  of  the  Embankment 
-was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  He 
had  not  seen  expanded  metal  applied  for 
concrete  trenches,  but  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  answer.  As  far  as  regarded  wood 
pid  granite  for  tramways,  there  was  little  in 
it  so  far  as.  durability  was  concerned.  The 
cost  of  granite  in  the  first  place,  he  believed, 
was  rather  heavier  than  wood,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
was  less.  Uniformity  of  hardness  in  the  wood 
could  only  be  secured  by  close  inspection  and 
selection  of  the  woods. 

- — - 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  dinner  of  th 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  0: 
Thursday  last  week  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms 
hotel  Metropole,  W.C.,  the  President,  Mr 
B.  Hannen,  jun.,  presiding.  There  were  als. 
present,  amongst  others,  Col.  G.  Hawar< 
Trollope,  V.D.,  Major  J.  A.  Thornhill,  an< 
Messrs,  j.  Aldwinkle,  H.  H.  Bartlett,  J  T 
holding,  E.  J.  Brown,  E.  J.  Burr,  C.  Russell 
J-  Howard  Colls,  J.  Carmichael,  Stephei 
CoUum  L.C.C.,  W.  Downs,  J.  E.  Dromer 
|  •  B.  Ensor,  Basil  P.  Ellis,  Benjamin  I 
greenwood  (President  of  the  Institute  0 
Bmlders),  E  A.  Gruning,  Hy.  Holloway 
ih  W-  W  Howard,  E.  C.  Hannen,  F 
,F-  Higgs  (President,  Londox 
Master  Builders’  Association),  W.  Higgs  P 
Hooper,  H.  _T.  Hare,  J,  Keith,  Walter  Law 
ware  (President,  Quantity  Surveyors’  Asso 
fflatron),  J.  w.  Lorden,  E.  L.  Lutyens,  L.  J 
Maton,  F  May,  D.  W.  Mclnnes,  G.  M, 
,  ™»°lson  Hy.  Northcroft,  Rowland  Plumbe 
f  J.  P.  Parker,  A.  N.  Prentice: 

A  Rashtagh  Phipps,  T.  P.  Rider,  A. 
S*h,e’  ,iP’  T'  Stirling,  G.  Sherrin. 
How„d  W.  Trollope,  Howell  J.  Williams: 
L.t.,  and  T.  Costigan,  secretary, 
rne  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 
it A  H.  Bartlett  proposed  “The 
mpfinal  Forces ”  and  in  the  course  of  his 
re^erre^  to  the  great  works  which 
ncraetors  were  continually  carrying  out  for 
Un7  ,an,d  Navy— barracks,  hospitals, 
fcJ)?urs»  docks,  etc.— without  which  they 
no*  do;  and  it  was  obvious,  therefore, 
v  from  all  else,  the  building  trades 

»  eafced  from  the  existence  of  the  Army  and 


coi?n°L  1  Trollope,  whose  name  wa 

I  n  *ke  toast,  suitably  replied. 

wrpj~^  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  0 
<aid e+iT*  if rs*  Fenev°lent  Institution.”  H- 
that  the  number  of  men  pensioners  a 
wnmPreSf^  time  was  thirty-three,  and  th< 
sevJf1’ +ihirty’  and  their  average  age  wa: 
Fwenty-three  years.  Since  the  last  repor 
died WSU ^  .three  of  the  men  pensioners  hac 
tb„  ’J*j  ’  111  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
chiihfr 0  ml  wil1  c.OTTle  on  the  funds  of  th< 
]v,0 Ji  ihe  elections  were  held  in  May  anc 
+  *an<*  ^  was  t^ie  object  of  the  Com 
forth  t0  try.and  avoid  contested  elections 
ney  entailed  a  gi'eat  amount  of  trouble 
aDDij  *p.ense  t°  the  charity  as  well  as  to  the 
ter  Sl  Fac^  ma^e  pensioner  receives  42? 
in  th  nUm'  anc*  eac^  woman  30?.  a  year,  and 
bnrin?  C3Se  of  death  51.  was  given  towards  the 
W  exPePses-  The  total  amount  received 
into  yfar  m  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
Paid  y,  t  'Vas  2,159?.,  and  the  total  amount 
bad  °Tt  m  donations,  2.316?..  or  157?.  to  the 
M ,  was  obvious  that  the  charity  could 
8DeeiaiWays  r,,°  tllat-  and  they  were  making  a 
appeal  this  year  for  funds  because  of 


this  deficit.  An  interesting  fact  in  con- 
n®xr°n  with  the  affairs  of  the  charity  was 
that  the  total  expense  of  management  was 
only  12  per  cent.,  and  that  would  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  management  of  any  charity  in 
London.  In  the  balance-sheet  was  included 
the  Walter  Watson  legacy  of  50?.,  and  the 
money  had  been  invested  in  Consols  at  2£  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  work  entailed  in  the 
management  and  carrying  on  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  was  considerable ;  every  case  had  to  be 
investigated,  the  money  promised  had  to  be 
collected,  and,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
there  was  the  work  of  finding  a  President 
year  after  year.  The  whole  of  this  work  fell 
upon  the  Committee  and  the  secretary,  and 
in  that  connexion  he  wished  to  mention  three 
names — names  of  men  who  had  devoted  time, 
etc.,  to  keeping  the  Institution  going,  i.e., 
Messrs  Bolding  &  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Stirling,  who  apparently  devoted  his  life  to 
doing  good  to  others  who  were  in  trouble. 
There  were  others  who  gave  ungrudging  help, 
including  the  stewards.  The  Institution  was 
also  indebted  to  those  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors  who  readily  came  forward  and  helped, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  money,  but  by  attend¬ 
ing  that  dinner.  Then  there  were  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  nobly  assisted  by  subscribing  to 
the  funds  of  the  Institution.  But  charity 
began  at  home,  and  he  hoped  that  the  master 
builders  would  continue  to  help  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  for  the  funds  must  come  in  the  main 
from  builders,  and  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  charity  should  principally  be  looked 
after  by  the  master  builders.  That  evening 
he  was  making  a  special  appeal  for  help,  and 
especially  to  the  builders,  and,  in  conclusion, 
he  would  ask  them  to  remember  the  words 
of  General  Gordon,  i.e. — “Any  good  thing 
that  you  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  you 
can  show  to  a  human  being,  do  it  now;  do 
not-  wait  or  defer  it,  and  remember  that  you 
will  pass  through  this  world  but  once.” 

The  toast,  having  been  well  received, 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  proposed  “  The  Presi¬ 
dent,”  and,  in  doing  so,  he  said  that  the 
Committee  had  a  keen  desire  that  Mr. 
Hannen  should  be  their  President  this  year, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  them  when  he 
consented  to  do  so.  In  1866  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hannen,  sen.,  occupied  that  chair,  and  they 
were  all  delighted  that  his  son  now  occupied 
that  position.  As  treasurer,  he  (the  speaker) 
would  quote  one  part  of  the  report,  i.e., 
that  the  acute  depi’ession  in  all  branches  of 
the  building  trade  had  affected  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Committee  had  appointed  a 
canvasser  in  order  to  get  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  metropolitan  builders  who 
had  not  hitherto  assisted  the  charity.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  help  for 
a  charity  like  this,  and  the  Institution 
owed  a  gi'eat  debt  of  gratitude  to  past-presi¬ 
dents  and  to  the  present  President  for  their 
assistance;  but  the  backbone  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  should  be  the  annual  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Hannen  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  Institution,  and 
their  best  thanks  were  due  to  him.  _ 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with 
musical  honours,  replied  and  said  that  he 
noticed  that  whenever  the  Government 
wanted  money  they  enlarged  the  area  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  his  idea  in  collecting  money  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution  had  been  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  help.  The  proper  people  to  tax 
to  support  the  Institution  were  the  people 
they  built  for. 

Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Greenwood  then  proposed 
the  toast  of  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors,” 
and.  in  doing  so,  he  said  that  they  wished 
architects  and  surveyors  good  health  work 
always  proceeded  more  smoothly  when  men 
were  in  good  health — long*  life  (for  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  do  business  with  this  generation 
rather  than  the  next :  the  old  school  had 
learnt  so  much),  and  prosperity,  for  when 
architects  and  surveyors  had  plenty  to  do 
builders  had  plenty  to  do.  The  building 
trade  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
professions  of  the  architect  and  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  there  always1  should  be  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  them  all.  He  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  Institute  of  Builders  was  in  cordial 
relations  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects;  perhaps  more  so  now  than  ever, 
as  for  almost  a  generation  there  had  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  as  to  the 
conditions  of  contracts,  but  now  that  that 
difference  no  longer  existed  the  relationship 
was  much  more  cordial,  and  he  hoped  it  would 


become  more  so  still.  Sir  Aston  Webb  sug¬ 
gested  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  desirable  if 
there  were  more  opportunities  for  architects 
and  builders  uniting  to  consider  matters  of 
construction,  and  so  forth.  That  view  was 
entirely  reciprocated,  he  believed,  by  the 
Builders’  Institute,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  architects  and  builders 
if  there  were  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
discussing  these  matters.  A  conference  was 
to  be  summoned  between  the  architects  and 
builders  to  discuss  construction  in  regard  to 
reinforced  concrete,  and  perhaps  that  would 
form  a  precedent  which  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  clients 
also. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  whose  name  was 
coupled  with  the  toast,  in  reply  said  that  as 
to  the  conditions  of  contract,  with  the 
arrangement  of  which  and  the  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  that  was  come  to,  he  had  had  a  large 
share ;  he  cordially  congratulated  them  on 
having  arrived  at  this  happy  settlement. 

Mr.  Walter  Lawrance  responded  for  the 
surveyors,  and  spoke  of  the  excellent  work 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was 
doing,  and  the  necessity  for  such  work. 

Mr.  F.  Higgs  then  suitably  proposed  the 
toast  of  “  The  Vice-Presidents,  Committee, 
and  Stewards,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rider. 

Mr.  Rider,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
asked  why  the  scope  of  this  valuable  charity 
could  not  be  enlarged?  There  was  not  only 
the  London  Master  Builders’  Association,  but 
the  National  Association  of  Builders,  and  why 
could  they  not  have  a  Builders’  Benevolent  In-  . 
stitutionof  Great  Britain  ?  He  hoped  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  charity. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  1,292?.  were  announced, 
the  Chairman’s  list  amounting  to  1,000?., 
which  included  108?.  from  himself;  50?.  from 
the  Institute  of  Builders;  Lee  &  Eastwood, 
Ltd.,  26?.  5s.;  Trollope  &  Colls,  Ltd.,  20?.; 
and  the  Proprietors  of  the  Builder,  11?.  11s. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  County  Council  have  recently  obtained 
the  Board  of  Education’s  sanction  for  the 
erection  of  a  group  of  elementary  schools, 
which  are  planned  on  somewhat  novel  lines. 
The  innovation  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  views  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  "Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  County,  who  thinks 
that  in  the  designing  of  schools  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  given  to  “educational 
administrative  requirements  than  to  health 
conditions,  especially  as  regards  ventilation”; 
the  central-hall  type  of  school  cannot,  in  his 
opinion,  be  adequately  ventilated  by  natural 
methods,  and,  as  mechanical  ventilation  was 
not  approved  by  the  Education  Committee, 
Dr.  Reid  and  the  Committee’s  architect,  Mr. 
J.  Hutchings,  were  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  on  different  lines.  We  have  received 
a  print  of  the  approved  design,  which  lias 
received  the  name  of  “  The  Staffordshire 
Type  of  Elementary  School.”  The  plan  is 
really  a  reversion  to  the  old  type^  of  school 
building,  but  with  some  modifications.  The 
two  departments  for  girls  and  boys  are 
exactly  alike,  each  accommodating  312 
children  in  six  classrooms  (four  for  forty- 
eight  children  and  two  for  sixty).  On  the 
principal  front  there  is  a  classroom  for 
sixty  at  each  end,  and  two  for  forty-eight 
(separated  by  a  folding  partition)  in  the 
centre,  and  between  the  large  and  small 
classrooms  are  two  cloakrooms.  In  the  rear 
of  the  cloakrooms  are  two  projecting  wings, 
each  containing  a  lobby  and  a  classroom  for 
forty-eight.  Two  entrances  are  provided, 
one  to  each  lobby,  and  are  connected  by  a 
low,  open  verandah  along  the  back  of  the 
two  central  classrooms.  Each  department 
consists,  therefore,  of  two  groups  of  three 
classrooms,  each  group  having  a  _  central 
lobby  and  cloakroom;  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  open  corridor  and  by  a  door  in  the 
folding  partition  between  the  two  central 
classrooms.  Each  classroom  has  windows  of 
equal  size  on  both  sides  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  windows  have  hopper-lights  at  the 
bottom  and  sashes  above,  thus  reversing  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  hospitals. 

Schools  of  this  type  will  be  costly  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  external  wall, 
and  the  cloakrooms  are  too  near  the  doors 
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of  the  classrooms,  but  in  other  respects  the 
plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  in¬ 
fants’  department  for  396  is  planned  on 
similar  principles,  and  has  one  group  of  three 
classrooms  and  cloakroom,  arranged  as  in  the 
other  departments,  and  two  groups  of  two 
classrooms  and  cloakrooms;  a  “drill  and 
play  hall  ”  is  added  to  one  wing  for  the  use 
of  all  the  departments. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  the  Institution 
premises  in  Great  George- street,  S.W.,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  paper  on  “  The 
Licensing  Act,  1904.”  read  before  the  Institu¬ 
tion  in  May  last  by  Mr.  John  D.  Wallis 
(Fellow).  Mr.  C.  Bidwell  occupied  the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  K.C.,  and  was  continued  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Lakewell,  Mr.  J.  Marks,  Mr.  Read  Johnson, 
Mr.  Bidwell,  and  others,  but  its  subject 
matter  is  somewhat  outside  our  scope,  as  it 
concerned  the  question  of  the  basis  on  whicii 
a  valuation  for  compensation  for  dispossession 
of  a  licence  should  be  worked  out. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Sir 
E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  10,891Z.  for  elec¬ 
tric  light  installation ;  Bethnal  Green  Borough 
Council  10,000Z.  for  paving  works;  and 
Southwark  Borough  Council  5,942Z.  for  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  purposes. 

Port  of  London. — The  Rivers  Committee 
recommended  “  That  this  Council  regrets 
that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government, 
no  great  reform  of  the  Port  of  London  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  again  emphasises  its  opinion  that, 
in  the  general  interest  of  London,  it  is  of 
urgent  importance  that  an  immediate  reform 
of  the  control  of  the  Port  of  London  should 
take  place.” 

After  discussion,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
amendment,  the  recommendation  was  agreed 
to. 

Formation  of  Streets  on  the  Forster,  and 
St.  German's  Estates,  Catford.—' The  Building 
Act  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report : — 

“  Our  attention  lias  recently  been  drawn  by  the 
Lewisham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  receipt  by  the  borough  council  of  a 
numerously  signed  petition  from  residents  on  the 
St.  German’s  estate,  Catford,  to  the  want  of  out¬ 
lets  into  the  Bromley-road  for  the  roads  on  that 
estate,  and  also  to  the  lack  of  communication 
between  the  St.  German’s  estate  and  the  Forster 


1905. 


Capt.  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  called  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  said  that  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  there  were  15,000  acres  of  land 
available  for  building  still  unbuilt  over,  ex¬ 
cluding  parks  and  open  spaces ;  in  other 
words,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  land  available 
for  building  in  London  was  still  unbuilt 
upon.  The  report  showed  how  some  of  this 
land  was  being  developed,  and  how  slums  are 
created.  He  thought  that  some  remedy  from 
this  state  of  affairs  was  desirable,  and  that 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  action  in 
this  matter  and  others  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  who  had  defeated  the  Council  in 
its  endeavours  to  get  these  estates  developed 
in  the  proper  way. 

Sir  T.  Brooke  Hitchin  said  that  the 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  was  composed  of  men 
who  thoroughly  understood  their  own 

Mr  Cleland  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
Council  interfering  with  a  properly-consti¬ 
tuted  Tribunal,  but,  in  this  case,  he  thought 
they  were  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the 
matter.  •  , 

The  report  was  adopted  after  further 
discussion. 

Ravensbourne-street  Bridge.-—  I  he  .Bridges 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  expenditure  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5,4831,  be  sanctioned  for  the  recon¬ 
struction,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

approved  on  May  3,  1904,  of  the  bridge 
carrying  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  over  Ravensbourne-street,  Lewisham. 

Lectures  on  Heraldic  Design.— On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee 
it  was  agreed  that  two  courses  of  four  lec¬ 
tures  on  heraldic  design  be  given  at  the 
London  County  Council  Camberwell  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  London  County 
Council  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Cralts 
respectively;  Mr.  G.  W.  Eve  will  be,  the 
lecturer.  .  n 

Improvement— The  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Improvements  Committee  be  authorised 
to  arrange  for  the  widening  of  Euston-road 
to  60  ft.  at  and  near  the  site  of  the  station 
of  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead 


estate  adjoining. 

In  1901  applications  were  made  tor  consent  to 
the  formation  of  roads  on  the  western  portion  of 
the  St.  German’s  estate,  where  it  adjoined  the 
Forster  estate,  and  on  the  Forster  estate.  It  was 
considered  that  the  schemes  were  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  no  proposals  were  made  to  connect 
the  estates,  and  accordingly  the  Council,  on  July  16, 
1901,  refused  the  applications.  In  both  cases  the 
applicants  appealed  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  and 
the  appeals  were  upheld.  On  January  20,  1903,  the 
Council  refused  a  further  application  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roads  on  the  St.  German’s  estate,  and  this 
appeal  was  also  successful.  In  the  last  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Tribunal  imposed  a  condition  that  the 
land  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  Dowanhill- 
road  up  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  St.  Ger¬ 
man’s  and  Forster  estates  should  not  be  permanently 
built  upon  before  September  29,  1908.  Up  to  the 
present  time  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  to 
make  use  of  the  land  so  reserved  for  the  purpose 
of  linking  up  the  roads  on  the  two  estates,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  condition  imposed  by  the 
Tribunal  does  not  make  it  obligatory  for  Dowanhill- 
road  to  be  continued,  but  only  for  the  land  necessary 
for  its  continuation  to  be  reserved  for  a  specified 
period.  ,,  m  .. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  have,  as  in  other  cases,  completely  nulli¬ 
fied  the  action  of  the  Council,  and  the  results 
illustrate  in  a  marked  degree  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Council  labours  in  its  administration  of 
the  London  Building  Acts.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  roads  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  recent  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Building  Acts  of  provisions  which  would  enable 
the  Council  to  insist  upon  adequate  communication 
between  adjoining  estates,  but  these  were,  un¬ 
fortunately,  included  in  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  was  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905.  .  .  . 

We  drew  the  attention  of  the  Improvements  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  matter,  so  that  they  might  consider 
whether  the  means  of  communication  suggested  by 
the  borough  council  should  be  formed  as  ordinary 
local  street  improvements,  and  we  understand  that 
they  will  report  that  they  do  not  see  their  way  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  forming  the  suggested  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 


Railway.  .  ... 

By-laws  as  to  Locomotives. — The  .Public 
Control  Committee  recommended  : — 


"  (a)  That  by-laws  ...  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  sect.  6  (1)  of  the  Locomotives  Act, 
1898,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  locomotives  within 
the  administrative  county  of  London  (exclusive  of 
the  City  of  London);  that  the  seal  of  the  Council 
be  affixed  to  three  copies  of  the  by-laws ;  that  aippli- 
cation  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  the  confirmation  of  the  by-laws,  as 
required  by  the  Act;  and  that  the  Public  Control 
Committee  be  authorised  to  issue  the  necessary 
notices  of  the  Council’s  intention  to  apply  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  by-laws,  and  to  take  all  other 
measures  which  may  be  requisite  with  regard  to 


(b)  That  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  be,  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  promotion  of  fresh 
legislation  to  amend  the  Locomotives  Acts  on  the 
following  lines,  and  that  the  Public  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 


the  matter  : —  . .  ,  ,  ~ , ,  , 

(i.)  That  all  locomotives  and  trailers  shall  be  fitted 
with  suitable  springs.  , 

(ii )  That  licensing  authorities  shall  be  empowered 
to  refuse  to  licence  any  locomotive  which  is  not  so 
constructed  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  noise  or  vibra¬ 
tion,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  magistrate  in  case 
of  dispute.  .  ,  „  .  . 

(iii.)  That  the  weight  of  engines  shall  not  exceed 
8  ions  on  any  axle  (such  weight  to  apply  to  towns 

0I1(rv.)  That  the  weight  of  a  trailer  and  load  shall 
not  exceed  12  tons.  ,  „  .  , 

(v.)  That  licensing  authorities  shall  be  empowered 

to  weigh  vehicles.  .  ,. 

(vi.)  That  the  present  limit  of  width  of  locomotives 
and  trailers,  viz..  9  ft.,  shall  be  reduced. 

(vii.)  That  no  locomotive  shall  be  allowed  to  draw 
more  than  two  trailers  in  towns.” 


is  7d.  an  hour  for  labourers  in  the  hniidi 
and  6d.  an  hour  for  labourers  in  t  ,r;  n?  tra(ie» 
trade.  Under  the  subhead  of  '  var  on,  ."B,ileerin8 
the  list  there  is  a  trade  of  painters'  ioLirades 
a  rate  of  pay  of  6Jd.  an  hour  There  *rers 
ment  between  employers  and  trade  n„iD0  agree* 
regard  to  the  wages  of  painters’  labonro* 
therefore  propose  that  this  trade  should  hf'  and  We 
Contractors  employing  painters'  lahnnr  01mt*ed- 
than  those  engaged  in  the  building  and  en^  °thcr 


Sir  Wm.  Collins  moved,  and  Mr.  Torrance 
seconded,  that  the  following  words  be  added 
to  the  recommendations — t.e.,  “and  that  the 
Public  Control  Committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  further 
by-laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  heavy  loco¬ 
motives  in  certain  streets,  and  restricting 
their  use  in  other  streets  during  the  day  and 
night  respectively.’* 

After  discussion  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  the  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour. — The  Works  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendations  being  agreed 
to  : — 


practice  o 
the  trade  of  painte 
Council’s  list  of  rates 
labour.” 


those 

he  em>TtTrC“d  ll,at 


Fire  at  No.  49,  Queen  Ticton,;tmt 
The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  bnmht  ,  ,, 
following  report : — 

' j 0n  November  m  1905  an  inquest  was  held 
under  the  City  of  London  Fire  Inquests  Act 
by  the  city  coroner,  into  the  cause  of  a  fire  wS 
occurred  at  No.  49.  Queen  Victoria-street IP™ 
November  5,  1905,  when  the  jury  returned 
to  the  effect  that  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  ! 
of  the  building,  and  was  probably  cansed  bv  ! ' 
defective  electric  circuit.  The  jury  expressed  th» 
opinion  that  the  means  of  escape' in  case  of  fire 
were  totally  inadequate,  and  they  recommended  t  at 
the  following  improvements  should  be  marie  vi? 
(1)  that  all  electrical  wires  throughout  the  buildintr 
should  be  encased  in  metal  tubing;  (2)  that  the  lift  I 
should  be  encased  in  fire-resisting  material-  (3|  that ' 
a  strong  iron  railing  should  be  placed  outside  the 
building  along  the  parapet;  (4)  that  iron  escape  [ 
ladders  should  be  fixed;  and  (5)  that  an  additional 
staircase  should  be  provided  to  serve  the  other  end  ' 
of  the  building. 


The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  4^ 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are'given 
between  parentheses: — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  - 
upon  the  southern  side  of  West  End-lane  and  - 
eastern  side  of.  Crediton-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  ; 
R,.  L.  Pearce  for  the  Middlesex  Building  Com-  j 
pany). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— f Three-story  buildings  with  shops  . 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth, 
northward  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  (Mr.  L,  S. 
Rogers  for  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Heard).— Consent.  1 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  hood  over  the  : 
entrance  to  No.  148,  Goldhurst-terrace,  South  1 
Hampstead  (Messrs.  James  &  Laycock  for  Mrs. 
Beedell). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Three  houses  with  shops  on  a  site  ■ 
abutting  under  the  west  side  of  Grove-lane,  and  ■ 
north  side  of  Champion-grove,  Camberwell  (Mr. 

R.  L.  Freeman  for  Mr.  T.  Freeman).— Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings  on  the  west  side  1 
of  Wordsworth-road,  Stoke  Newington,  south-  1 
ward  of  the  Baptist  chapel  (Mr.  C.  M,  Cobb  for  1 
Mr.  A.  J.  Weibking). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — Buildings  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  tire  east  side  of  Urswick-road,  south  side  , 
of  Lesbia-road,  and  north  side  of  College-avenue, 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  G.  Tewson  for  Mr.  D.  Burnett).—  . 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.—k  sign  on  the 
ridge,  and  electric  lamps  round  three  sides,  of  the 
iron  and  glass  shelter  at  Hatchett’s  Restaurant, 
Piccadilly  (Mr.  W.  M.  Rolton).-Consent, 

Wandsworth. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
292,  Merton-road,  Wandsworth,  to  abut  upon 
Standon-road  (Mr.  W.  G.  James  for  Mr,  H.  J. 
Bailey). — Consent.  , 

Paddington. — An  iron  and  glass  porch  at f>o.  1, 
Hyde-park-terrace,  Bayswater-road,  Paddington. 
(Mr.  R.  L.  Cole  for  Mr.  S.  N.  Braithwaite).- 
Consent. 


Line  of  Frontage  and  Formation  of  Stmts. 
Clapham.  t — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  66, 
67,  and  68,  Clapham-common,  South-side, 
Clapham  (Messrs.  Homer  &  Lucas).-Refused. 


"The  rates  of  pay  for  labourers  inserted  in  the 
Council’s'  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 


Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 
Lewisham.— A  mission-hall  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  211,  and  213,  Sydenham-road.  Wg 
with  a  boundary  fence  at  ess  than  the  prMcnbetl 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Laurel 
grove  (Messrs.  E.  Harper  &  Brotber).-Coment 
Southwark,  West. -A  crane  opposite  K  4‘ 
and  44,  Bankside,  Southwark  (Mr.  •  ,  , 

for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Southwark). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 
Remington,  North ,_Th»  »< 

out  of  new  streets  on  the  St.  < ^  from 

Quintin-avenue,  Kensington;  &  Hum- 

plans  approved  (Messrs.  Trant,  Brown,  &  Hum 
phreys). — Consent.  ,  .  ^  (0 

Islington,  North.— That-  an  0  . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Callcott,  ' 'foot  S“j, 

laying-out  of  ,newf ,  strAe®  i  the  erection  of  build- 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  erecn  ^ 

ings  and  an  iron  and  glass  shelter  upon 
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(he  southern  side  of  Highgate-hill  and  western 
side  of  Junction -road,  Islington  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Galton). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Brixton. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  houso  on  the  north-western  side  of  Atherfold- 
street,  Clapham  (Mr.  V.  Vagnolini  for  Mr.  W.  P. 
Goosey). — Consent. 

Brixton. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  three  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  on  a  site  on 
the  east  side  of  Stockwell-road  and  south  side  of 
Moat-place,  Brixton,  with  irregular  open  spaces 
at  the  rear  (Mr.  P.  Tree  for  Foster’s  Trustees). — 
Consent. 

Bermondsey. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  building  on  Lot  2,  Tower  Bridge-road,  Ber¬ 
mondsey  (Messrs.  Barlow,  Roberts,  &  Thompson). 
-Consent. 

Deptford. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  eleven  houses  on  the  northern  side  of  Lamerton- 
sfreet,  Deptford  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr. 

J,  E.  Lamerton). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 
Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  section 
63  of  the  Act,  on  the  topmost  story  of  Nos.  226 
and  227,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  H.  A.  Woodington). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  j-  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Mr. 
F.  Lishman  being  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  H. 
Passmore  read  a  paper  on  “  Village  Schools,” 
|0f  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  introducing  the  question  of  modern  plan- 
ng  requirements,  Mr.  Passmore  dealt  with 
the  gradual  rise  and  extension  of  education, 
advocating  a  fuller  study  of  country  occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  children  in  village  schools.  The 
regulations  for  public  elementary  schools 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  com- 
inended  for  their  practical  instructions  on 
planning  and  construction.  The  first  points 
re  be  considered  were  : — (1)  Total  number  of 
scholars  to  be  provided  for ;  (2)  the  respective 
numbers  of  boys,  girls,  and  infants — the 
latter  class  needing  a  margin  to  meet  the 
drying  attendance  at  different  seasons.  The 
next  care  is  to  arrange  the  needful  accom¬ 
modation  as  simply  as  possible,  and  most 
suitably  for  the  site.  Small  schools  may  well 
be  planned  as  a  single  room,  but  must  not,  in 
at  exceed  600  ft.  in  area.  There 
should  be  separate  entrances  and  cloakrooms 
!?r  a“  three  departments  in  larger  schools, 
,.onj H  required  by  special  circumstances, 
the  infants  and  girls  may  enter  by  the  same 
hoor.  These  cloakrooms  should  not  be  pas- 
«ges,  and  need  separate  entrance  and  exit 
®°rs‘.  Good  ventilation  and  _  lighting  are 
essential  here,  and  the  dimensions  given  in 
he  regulations.  must  be  observed.  Basins,  in 
urger  proportion  for  girls  than  boys,  need 
[  V1  ”e.  Pr?vided,  fitted  with  self-closing  taps, 
fentj  g  taP  an  each  department  and  a 
I  ai,d  cupboard  for  caretaker’s  use  are 
£t.  panted.  In  planning  classrooms  the 
should  fall  from  the  left  hand,  and  the 
chosen  should  always  be  a  sunny  one. 

iross- ventilation  mus^  he  provided  by  win- 

J*8  Preferably  high  up  in  wall  opposite  to 
Bn 1  COnmt1P*n§  the  windows  for  lighting  pur- 
ufs'  This  can  often  be  secured  over  cloak- 
l  .ms  hy  keeping  the  latter  lower  than  the 
n  buildings.  Classrooms  should  have  a  floor 
■  ®a  e^ua]  to  at  least  10  sq.  ft.  per  child,  and 
commodate  not  less  than  twenty-four,  or 
rc  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The  infants’  room 
tL  as.a  clear  space  for  physical  drill,  not  less 
mJl  ^  .w*de-  Open  fires  are  the  best  and 
nuJf  Practical  means  of  warming.  Latrines 
limiS-  well  away  from  the  school 

!  Providing  for  all  three  departments 

tn  m  F’  small  schools  closets  common 
T  r  s  and  infants  may  be  allowed. 
“ngh  closets  with  automatic  flushing  tanks 
nw/1  u  act°ry.  Earth  closets  should  be 
where  no  main  sewer  is  available.  In  a 
cW  f  1?°  children  allow  at  least  five 
infan*  a  glrls-  three  for  hoys,  and  four  for 
j-.L  j  A  glazed  channel,  automatically 
irnnSi  £°™s  a  g°od  urinal.  The  play- 
610  na  should  have  a  lean-to  against  one 


boundary  wall  for  exercise  in  wet  weather. 
Desks  are  arranged  on  stepped  platforms, 
either  continuously  or  in  “  pairs.”  Space  has 
to  be  allowed  for  the  teacher  to  pass  between 
the  rows  and  behind  the  back  row.  The 
desks  are  slightly  inclined  and  the  seats  pro¬ 
vided  with  backs,  and  capable  of  being  turned 
up.  The  teacher’s  desk  stands  on  a  platform, 
and  is  provided  with  cupboard  and  drawers ; 
and  a  shelf  on  each  side  is  useful.  A  cup¬ 
board  for  books  is  also  needed.  Folding  par¬ 
titions  are  useful  to  divide  the  classrooms; 
those  separating  the  infants’  room  should  be 
made  as  soundproof  as  possible.  A  black¬ 
board  on  the  middle  of  the  wall  facing  the 
scholars  is  needed.  The  materials  used  in 
construction  should  be  local  where  possible, 
and  used  in  the  way  traditional  to  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Plaster  walls,  finished  with  distemper, 
give  a  pleasant  finish  internally,  glazed  brick 
forming  a  good  dado;  so  also  does  linoleum 
finished  with  wood  capping  and  fillet  at  foot. 
A  picture-rail  is  useful.  Sash  windows  are 
probably  preferable  to  casements,  but  lights 
high  up  may  be  hung  as  hoppers,  or  on 
centres.  Doors  should  open  outwards.  In¬ 
ternal  woodwork  is  best  if  stained  and  var¬ 
nished  as  a  finish.  It  is  better  not  to  leave 
roofs  open  to  the  apex.  Ventilation  may  be 
by  trunks  above  the  ceiling,  but  special  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  down-draught, 
and  a  ventilating  flue  beside  the  smoke  flue  is 
probably  better.  Floors  should  be  solid ; 
those  in  the  classrooms  of  wood-block  in 
mastic  on  cement-concrete,  and  those  to 
cloakrooms,  etc.,  of  tiles  or  granolithic.  Mr. 
Passmore  concluded  by  urging  the  teaching 
of  local  history  and  literature  in  the  village 
school,  believing  that  therein  lay  the  future 
of  true  country  life. 

Mr.  P.  Turner,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
referred  to  the  difficulties  often  found  in 
providing  a  good  water  supply,  and  thought 
that  the  collection  and  filtration  of  rain  water 
would  often  meet  all  needs.  The  waste  from 
urinals  could  be  disposed  of  by  running  it 
into  a  length  of  6-in.  pipe  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust.  Artificial  lighting  had  not  been  re¬ 
ferred  to;  acetylene  could  now  be  used  in 
many  cases. 

Other  speakers  referred  to  the  fuller 
use  of  windows  as  ventilators,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  more  elaborate  arrangements. 
Mr.  Peters  advocated  the  adoption  of  open- 
air  classes.  Mr.  Mellor  pointed  out  that 
expensive  building  often  paid  in  saving  of 
up-keep.  Girls’  cloakrooms  need  more  than 
the  official  allowance  per  peg,  and  all  cloak¬ 
rooms  wanted  the  utmost  ventilation  possible. 
Another  point  raised  during  the  discussion 
was  the  trouble  caused  by  staging  for  desks 
when  a  room  was  needed  for  parish  use. 

Professor  Simpson,  in  summing  up,  advised 
that  all  buildings  should  be  combined  under 
one  roof.  Waxing  was  an  excellent 
finish  to  a  linoleum  dado,  as  also  to  plastered 
walls.  Grooved  boards,  laid  on  bitumen,  on 
concrete  bed,  were  preferable  to  wood  blocks. 
Wide  doors  might  be  made  in  two  unequal 
parts,  one  being  kept  bolted,  except  when 
extra  door  opening  was  needed  for 
emergencies. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  on  the  22nd  lilt.,  Mr. 
H.  0.  Tarbolton,  President,  m  the  chair, 
Mr.  James  A.  Morris,  architect,  Ayr,  read 
a  paper,  entitled  “An  Old  Scottish  Town. 
After  outlining  the  history  of  Ayr,  he  gave 
particulars  regarding  some  of  the  prominent 
architectural  features  of  the  old  town,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Old  Bridge,  Adam  s  Bridge  the 
Tolbooth,  the  Old  ChuTch,  the  Wallace 
Tower,  the  Church  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Citadel.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 

regarding  the  Old  Bridge  Mr.  Morris 

referred  to  the  question  of  its  preservation 
He  joined  issue  with  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Arrol  and  Mr.  Hall  Blyth,  who 
advocated  the  destruction  of  the  Old  Bridge 
and  its  rebuilding  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
old  material.  Mr.  Hall  Blyth  seemed  to 

think  that  the  identity  of  the  bridge  would 
thereby  be  preserved,  forgetting  that  if  once 
destroyed  the  Old  Bridge  and  the  bridge  of 
Robert  Burns  was  gone,  absolutely  and 
irretrievably.  Mr.  Morris  indicated  that  he 
approved  of  the  schemes  submitted  by 

engineers  advocating  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  structure,  and  stating  its 


practicability.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
fourth  general  meeting  of  the  students  of  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  was  held 
last  Tuesday  evening,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
P.  S.  Worthington.  Mr.  R.  W.  Orme  read 
a  paper  on  “  Italian  Renaissance,”  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  photographs.  The 
lecturer  began  by  showing  that  this  “  re¬ 
birth  ”  of  classical  forms  was  due,  firstly, 
to  the  close  study  of  classical  literature; 
secondly,  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  classical 
style  to  the  Italian  climate.  The  lecturer 
then  passed  on  to  show  how  the  style  jfirdt 
developed  itself  in  Florence,  and  then  traced 
its  course  to  the  great  cities  of  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Rome,  and  finished  with  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  decline.  In  the  debate  that 
followed  Mr.  Worthington  said  that  he 
thought  the  lecturer  had  not  made  enough 
of  the  importance  attached  to  planning 
in  the  later  period,  many  of  the  plans 
being  excellently  thought  out.  A  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  suitability  of  Renais¬ 
sance  as  opposed  to  Gothic  for  church  in¬ 
teriors,  and  this  point  brought  about  a  very 
lively  discussion,  the  result  of  which  was 
that,  wKilst  both  might  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage,  yet  the  Gothic  style  perhaps  produced 
the  more  impressive  effect  in  this  country. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — At  a  meeting  of  t'he  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  held  in 
the  Society’s  rooms,  Leopola-street,  on 
Thursday  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  second 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  “  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Architecture”  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Wigfull.  He  dealt  with  the  period 
from  1600  to  1650,  and,  quoting  Lord 
Bacon’s  introduction  to  his  essay  on  building 
that  “  Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not 
to  look  on,”  went  on  to  explain  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  houses  of  the  period,  and 
showed  by  a  series  of  plans  the  changes 
which  were  gradually  introduced,  until  in 
the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  the  Italian  villa 
supplanted  to  a  great  extent  the  English 
house,  which  in  many  respects  was  more 
suitable  to  our  northern  climate.  A  few 
typical  buildings  of  the  early  part  of  the 
period,  such  as  Hatfield  House  and  Bolsover 
Castle,  were  described.  The  lecturer  then 
dealt  with  Inigo  Jones,  the  first,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest,  architect  produced  by 
England  during  the  Renaissance  period. 
After  a  reference  to  the  early  life  of  this 
architect',  the  lecturer  showed  a  series  of 
views  of  buildings  by  Palladio  of  Vicenza, 
an  architect  whose  work  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  that  of  Jones.  The  purity  of 
detail  in  the  work  of  the  Italian  master  was 
contrasted  with  the  eccentricity  of  much  of 
that'  done  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wigfull 
urged  the  study  of  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Palladio,  not  for  the  purpose  of  slavishly 
copying  him,  but  to  see  on  what  lines  he 
worked  to  produce  the  effects  he  obtained  in 
his  buildings.  Returning  to  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones,  his  design  for  the  great  palace 
at  Whitehall  was  described,  a  design  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Banqueting  House, 
erected  in  the  years  1619-22,  was  fated  to 
remain  unrealised  in  actual  fact,  the  Civil 
War  putting  an  end  to  this  and  many  other 
architectural  proiects  of  the  time.  The  work 
of  Inigo  Jones'  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Wilton  House,  and  many  other  places  was 
described,  and  illustrations  of  earlier  work 
were  used  to  show  what  c'haages  he  had 
effected  in  the  internal  treatment  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  most  of  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  lecturer,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  E.  Holmes,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hale,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  H.  L. 
Paterson  and  J.  M.  Jenkinson. 


Victoria  Statue,  Leeds. — At  Leeds  on  the 
27th  ult.,  the  Lord  Mayor  unveiled  in  Victoria- 
square,  opposite  the  town  hall,  a  memorial  statue 
of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  statue, 
for  which  about  8,0007.  was  subscribed  by  the 
citizens,  is  in  bronze,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Frampton,  R.A.  Queen  Victoria  is  represented 
at  the  age  of  about  fifty  years,  holding  in  the 
right  hand  the  sceptre  "and  in  the  left  the  orb. 
There  are  side  figures  in  recesses  representing 
peace  and  industry,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  on  a  broad  band  of  bronze  the  names  and 
emblems  of  India,  Canada,  Africa,  and  Australia 
are  set  forth.  The  base  is  of  Portland  stone. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


JTftp  )J)ears  ago. 

From  the  Builder  of  December  1,  1855. 


A  Diploma  Society. 

Whilst  reading  your  recent  leading  article 
as  to  “  The  Architectural  Association,”  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  cf  instituting  “  a  general 
society”  of  the  kind  throughout  the  country, 
the  members  agreeing  to  submit  themselves 
to  an  examination  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  This,  with  the  aid  of 
“  the  Institute,”  and  backed,  of  course,  by 
the  Builder,  would  at  once  put  down  all 
opposition  to  architectural  diplomas.  I  am 
a  young  man  myself,  arid  feel  how  great  a 
benefit  such  a  protection  would  be  to  those 
who  had  honestly  earned  it;  against,  as  it 
were,  architectural  quacks,  who  not  only 
deprive  the  competent  practitioner  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  injure  the  profession  generally,  by 
the  wretched  buildings  which  are  erected 
under  their  directions.  Of  course,  it  would 
require  some  hard  study  to  pass  such  an 
examination,  but  that  would  fill  the  mind 
with  many  good  and  noble  ideas,  and  which 
would  at  some  future  period  be  the  means 
also  of  filling  the  pockets. — Letter  signed  11 A 
Student .” 


3Ilustrattons. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  SCALA 
THEATRE. 

2E  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  two 
illustrations,  from  photographs,  of 
the  interior  of  the  Scala  Theatre, 
which  affords  an  example  of  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  architectural  treatment  and 
decoration  of  theatre  interiors  that  we  have 
long  advocated  but  never  expected  to  see. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  theatre  interior  seems  to 
be  considered  only  an  opportunity  for  a 
kind  of  pie-crust  decoration  in  a  riot  of 
plaster  and  gilding ;  and  it  is  a  positive 
refreshment  to  see  a  play  in  a  house  which 
is  designed  on  dignified  and  severe  architec¬ 
tural  lines.  Possibly,  with  one  or  two  more 
theatres  carried  out  in  this  manner,  audiences 
may  get  educated  up  to  it.  At  present  (and 
no  wonder,  after  all  the  bad  habits  they  have 
got  into)  they  evidently  are  not,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  overhear  the  complaints  of  the 
occupants  of  the  stalls,  when  we  visited  the 
theatre,  as  to  its  coldness  of  appearance,  and 
so  on.  People  are  so  used  to  gewgaw  in 
theatres  that  an  architectural  treatment  seems 
at  present  beyond  their  comprehension.  Yet 
in  fact  this  quietness  of  treatment  in  the 
architecture  of  the  house  is  really  a  scenic 
advantage,  as  it  gives  more  emphasis  to  the 
scenery  and  the  figures  on  the  stage,  which 
should  be  the  principal  point  of  the  coup 
d'ceil. ,  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
drop-curtain  is  a  simple  unadorned  crimson 
curtain,  not  bedizened  either  with  a  land¬ 
scape  or  with  sham  loops  and  festoons. 

The  staircases  on  each  side,  which  give  or 
suggest  the  name  to  the  house,  were  we 
believe  an  idea  of  the  management,  accepted 
and  turned  to  account  by  the  architect.  They 
are  of  no  particular  practical  use,  unless  an 
occupant  of  the  stalls  wishes  to  look  for  a 
friend  in  the  balcony  between  the  acts,  but 
they  certainly  make  a,  very  pleasing  architec¬ 
tural  feature,  and  give  an  individuality  to 
the  interior. 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  real  marble  in 
a  theatre,  instead  of  “compo.”  We  must 
admit  (and  we  regret  it)  that  the  jointing  of 
the  arch  over  the  proscenium  is  a  sham  joint¬ 
ing;  the  material  is  an  artificial  stone  which 
appears  in  this  case  to  have  been  put  up 
en  bloc.  It  might,  we  should  think,  have 
been  made  in  voussoir  blocks,  and  built  as  a 
genuine  arch,  which  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  one’s  architectural  conscience. 
But  this  is  the  only  criticism  we  have  to 
make. 

The  architect  of  the  theatre  is  Mr.  Frank 
T.  Verity,  who  sends  us  the  following  notes 
on  the  work  : — 

“  The  theatre  is  situated  midway  between 
Oxford-street  and  Fitzroy-square,  and  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  Royal 
Theatre,  and  adjoining  property  on  what  is 
practically  an  island  site.  The  old  house 
came  into  existence  145  years  ago,  when,  in 
1760,  Signor  Pasquali  erected  the  playhouse 
which  attained  the  height  of  its  popularity 
in  the  days  of  the  Bancrofts. 


The  plan  of  the  auditorium  is  strictly 
academical,  from  which  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  interior  has  grown,  its 
main  features  being  the  marble  staircases  cn 
each  side  of  the  house  connecting  the  stalls 
and  dress-circle,  and  passing  under  the  two 
boxes.  The  house  is  a  two-tier  one,  the 
gallery  being  practically  a  continuation  of  the 
upper-circle  tier.  The  dress-circle  and  stalls 
are  approached  from  Charlotte-street  through 
a  spacious  vestibule,  on  either  side  of  which 
ticket  offices  and  cloakrooms  are  placed;  the 
seating  accommodation  of  the  house  is  for 
1,400  persons. 

The  plan  determined  the  elevation  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  walls,  the  chief  motif  consisting 
of  a  superimposition  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
order's,  after  the  manner  of  Palladio;  this 
has  been  divided  into  bays  in  which  the 
exit  doors  and  boxes  are  composed  as  features 
in  scale  with  the  orders;  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  carry  the  main  architectural  lines 
completely  round  the  auditorium,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  centres.  The  proscenium  wall  is 
designed  in  a  similar  manner;  the  cornice  of 
the  lower  order  is  carried  over  the  arched 
opening,  and  the  space  above  filled  with  a 
sculptured  architectural  panel  in  low  relief. 
The  fronts  to  the  circles  are  formed  of  gilt- 
iron  railings,  presenting  a  contrast  with  the 
stone  and  marble  of  the  wall  surfaces.  The 
construction  throughout  has  been  rendered 
thoroughly  fireproof. 

The  chief  materials  used  for  the  decorafin 
are  as  follows  : — Pavonazza  marble  for  sur- 
base,  columns,  pilasters,  and  doorways, 
bronze  for  caps,  bases,  and  other  decorative 
work,  and  stone  composition  resembling 
Craigleith  stone  for  the  wall  surfaces.  The 
wood  doors  are  of  teak,  maple  bolection 
mouldings,  and  maple  veneer  being  used  for 
exposed  surfaces. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Sons,  of  Kilbum;  the  steel 
construction  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Moreland  &  Sons;  the  marble  work 
and  stone  composition  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  Westminster  Bridge-road.” 

DENMAN  HOUSE,  PICCADILLY. 
This  building  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Piccadilly  and  Air-street  and  close  to  Picca- 
dilly-circus.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Portland 
stone,  is  of  fire-resisting  construction, 
and  is  occupied  as  shops  and  offices. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Harold  A. 

W  oo  dington. _ __ 

S.  WINEFRIDE'S  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
WIMBLEDON. 

The  church  is  of  simple  but  substantial 
construction,  and  the  design  is  of  early 
Romanesque  character  suited  to  a  plain  brick 
building.  The  plan  comprises  a  large  and 
wide  nave,  with  narrow  processional  aisles 
cn  either  side,  a  sanctuary  raised  several  steps 
above  the  nave  level,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  side  chapel  and  on  the  other  by  priests’ 
and  boys’  sacristies,  a  transept  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  porch  adjoining  giving  access 
to  that  portion  of  the  church,  and  a  bap¬ 
tistry  at  the  north-west  corner.  The  main 
entrance  is  by  a  deeply-recessed  arched 
doorway  at  the  west  end,  and  there  is  also 
another  entrance  porch  at  the  south-west 
corner. 

The  total  length  is  112  ft.4  and  the  width 
of  nave  33  ft. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  Between 
six  and  seven  hundred  persons,  and  the 
contract  is  for  6,375/. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters,  of  West¬ 
minster,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  James 
Pmith  &  vSons,  of  South  Norwood,  are  the 
builders. 


CHURCH  AT  EGREMONT, 
CUMBERLAND. 

This  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Royal  Academy,  shows  a  perspective 
view  of  a  Catholic  church  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  an  elevated  site  at  Egremont,  in 
Cumberland. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  one 
aisle,  and  has  seating  accommodation  for 
about  350.  There  is  a  lady  chapel  and 
organ  place  on  the  noi'th  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  sacristies  being  on  the  south  side  con¬ 
necting  the  church  with  an  existing  house, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  residence  for  the 
priest. 

A  baptistry  is  on  the  north  side  opposite 
the  porch. 
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The  walling  will  be  of  local  sandstor.  „  j 
the  roots  covered  with  Rnthum,  e’ anc* 
slates.  The  heating  will  feC"?  ***“ 
warm  air,  and  the  lighting  by  il  “elm  of 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  A  w  u 
F.S. A.,  of  Westminster.  •  Wlllets. 


Gorreeponbence, 


S.  MICHELE,  LUCCA 
Sm,— In  M.  Lucien  Begule’s  new  work 
Les  Incrustations  Decoratives,"  there  k  L 
fine  illustration  of  the  front  of  S.  Michele 
Lucca,  which  is  apparently  taken  from  a 
photograph,  and  which  shows  the  friezes  1 
over  the  four  stones  of  arcades  as  havine  • 
their  backgrounds  filled  in  with  a  dark  com  • 
position.  In  Ruskiris  "Seven  Lamps” 
plate  6  shows  the  north  angle  of  the  frieze 
the  second  gallery,  with  the  back¬ 


ground  quite  clear  of  any  filling-in.  The- 
extreme  accuracy  of  Ruskiris  drawing  may¬ 
be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  photograph1 
(except  that  in  the  engraving  his  drawing- 
has  been  reversed— an  accident  which  “the 
master,’’  perhaps,  regarded  as  of  no  moment),' 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  made  any  mis- ; 
take  in  drawing  the  figures  of  the  frieze  in ; 
relief  instead  of  outlined  by  a  background  of  ’ 
some  foreign  material. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  if.  and  when,  1 
the  front  of  S.  Michele  was  restored? 

J.  Taverner-Perry. 


ENTASIS  OF  COLUMNS. 

Sir, — Regarding  the  statement  in  last  week's  1 
Builder  as  to  the  entasis  of  Greek  columns:  : 
although  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greeks  . 
merely  gave  an  entasis  to  their  columns  to  prevent  , 
them  looking  hollow,  yet  in  many  cases  they 
appear  to  have  overdone  it.  This  is  especially 
in  evidence  in  one  of  the  most  refined  examples,  1 
namely,  the  so-called  “  Theseion  ”  at  Athens. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  Stuart  and  Revett’s  “Athens,"  a 
footnote  with  reference  to  these  Theseion  columns  , 
states  that  “  They  are  executed  with  a  very  j 
perceptible  entasis,”  but  in  Vol.  IV.  it  is  dearly 
stated  that  the  entasis  “is  not  perceptible  to  | 
the  eye,  and  scarcely  to  the  rule.” 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  own  observations 
from  visits  to  this  temple  at  three  different  | 
periods  coincide  with  the  statement  that  there  is  I 
a  veiy  perceptible  entasis,  which  is  apparent 
without  looking  for  it.  Banister  F.  Fletcher. 

***  We  should  suggest  that  Mr.  Fletcher's  eye 
has  been  deceived  into  seeing  what  he  expected 
to  see.  We  suppose  he  does  not  dispute  that 
the  Parthenon  represents  the  highest  perfection  of 
Greek  architecture,  and  that  the  entasis  in  that 
building  is  not  “overdone,”  and  in  fact  is  clifficult 
to  perceive  with  the  eye.  Would  it  surprise  him 
to  hear  that  the  entasis  in  the  Theseion  columns  | 
is  less  than  that  of  the  Parthenon!  Not  only 
positively  less  owing  to  smaller  scale,  but  relatively 
less  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the  column. 
The  relative  proportions  of  entasis  in  the  Par¬ 
thenon  and  the  Theseion  are  as  9  to  7— on  the 
authority  of  Penrose,  which  in  regard  to  facts  of 
measurement  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  as 
absolutely  trustworthy. — Ed. 


THE  CHEAP  COTTAGES  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— I  find  that  in  my  paper  on  this  subject 
t.  the  Sanitary  Institute  there  was  a  clerical 
rror  as  to  the  size  of  the  living  room! in  Lor a 
lar  ring  ton’s  cottages.  It  should  be  12  it.  oy 


COMPETITION 

New  City  Hall,  Pmra-The  Report  to 
Mr.  John  J.  Burnett,  A.R.S.A.,  Glasgow  the 
issessor  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  p  ans 
for  the  new  City  Hall,  has  m  bm 
■eceived.  There  were  altogether  «*«» 
letitors.  Three  plans  were  selected  lor 
the  new  City  Hall  in  order  of  mint  to 
premiums  of  50,  30,  and  20  mam  *» 

were  also  three  plans  selected  «•**»» 
itruction,  the  premiums  for  w ic 
30,  20,  and  10  guineas.  The  auhou 

of  the  premiated  plans  are  as  > 
viz.  : — Erection  of  New  Bell  j) 

T.  Wallace  Anther  (Edmburgh);  (2) 
Messrs.  Thomson  Si  Robertson  «*>") , 

13)  Messrs.  Henry  Si  M  Lennan  jEdinboghl. 

For  the  Reconstructs of  /“‘rfsr! 
1)  Mr.  James  Sibbald  Dundee) I, M 
Monart  &  Jaiwie  (Perth)  l  [S  ®  m 
Jones,  &  Cummings  (London).  .  }  j 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  Picture “ 
the  Sandeman  Library  from  rij  ^ 

ihe  2nd  proximo,  and  will  then  be  returned  w 
die  authors. 
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Old  and  New  Architecture  in  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Turkestan.  By  0.  Olufsen.  (Copen¬ 
hagen  :  Gyldendalske  Boghandel.  1904. ) 
This  book,  which,  in  spite  of  the  date 
on  the  title-page,  has  only  just  reached  us, 
is  headed  (above  the  title  we .  have  quoted) 
“The  Second  Danish  Pamir  Expedition”; 
and  the  author,  Lieut.  Olufsen,  of  the 
Danish  Army,  was  chief  of  both  Expedi¬ 
tions.  The  Expeditions  were  made  with 
scientific  objects,  and  we  gather  that  this 
account  and  illustration  of  the  architecture 
of  the  country  visited  is  a  side-issue  of  the 
Expedition.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  military 
man  taking  so  much  note  of  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  and  describing  them  so  well.  The 
text  is  in  English ;  it  is  perhaps  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  English  version  which  has  retarded 
the  arrival  of  the  book,  as  we  presume  it 
would  have  appeared  in  Danish  in  the  first 
instance. 

During  the  second  Expedition  in  1898-99 
the  author  had  time  to  make  a  good  many 
|  excursions  into  Transcaspia,  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Turkestan.  It  is  not  much  that  we  hear 
of  the  architecture  of  what  the  author  calls 
"this  somewhat  closed-in  portion  of  Central 
Asia”;  as  to  its  geographical  characteristics 
some  amount  of  investigation  has  been  made 
during  the  XIXth  century,  but  there  has 
been  little  or  no  study  of  its  ancient  history 
ad  culture.  Fergusson  dismisses  Turkestan 
in  a  page  and  a  half,  from  sheer  lack  of 
[information  and  illustration,  not  from  wapt 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  as  he  remarks  that 
the  buildings  there  may  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  architecture  of  Persia  and  that 
of  the  great  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  and 
that  these  buildings  may  supply  many 
missing  links  in  history,  though  he  observes 


that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  theTe  any 
buildings  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Lieut.  Olufsen’s  essay  confirms  this  latter 
view,  though  he  suggests  that  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  architecture  of  the  pre- 
Islamite  Period  might  be  obtained  by  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  isolated  mounds  of  the  steppes 
between  Samarkand  and  Tashkend,  and 
that  much  more  may  remain  'to  be  discovered 
as  to  the  architecture  of  the  early  Islam 
Period  : — 


“  Even  if  we  do  not,  care  to  go  so  far  back  as 
the  Avesta.  age  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  also  tried  to  gain  ground,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Jslamitic  age,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  is  very  incomplete.  From  the  early 
Islamitic  age,  from  the  time  when  Arabs  in  the 
Vlltli  century  under  Rebi-Ibn-ul-Harith  made  their 
way  into  Transoksania,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Bokhara  are  supposed  to  have  found  rich  Buddhist 
temples  with  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
carved  temples  adorned  with  mythical  figures,  there 
are  now  no  visible  remains;  and  those  which  are 
still  existing  from  the  Islamitic  middle  age,  run  the, 
risk  of  disappearing  before  any  proper  account  of 
them  has  been  recorded.” 


The  old  buildings  illustrated  in  the  plates 
do  not,  however,  supply  anything  which 
can  be  called  a  missing  link  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  show  the  same  forms  of  pointed  arches 
under  square  heads,  with  elaborate  spandrel 
decoration  in  geometric  patterns,  and  the 
same  type  of  conventionalised  floral  forms 
in  the  smaller  decorations,  which  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  Mahommedan  buildings 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  illustration 
(plate  5)  of  detail  from  one  of  the  mosques 
at  Shah-Zindeh,  traditionally  attributed  to 
Timur,  in  the  XIVth  century,  might  at 
first  glance,  except  for  the  shape  of  the 
carved  column  on  the  right,  be  taken  for  a 
piece  of  detail  from  the  Taj  Mahal.  The 
illustrations  showing  unfamiliar  details  are, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather  (for  the  descriptive 
text  is  not  very  clearly  expressed  on  this 


Fig.  1.  Verandah  in  One  of  the  KhaiTs  Palaces  at  Khiva. 


Fig.  2.  Base  of  a  Pillar. 


point),  from  buildings  of  the  modern  period. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  interior 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  Shirbeden 
Palace  (plate  22),  where  the  two  arcades  are 
carried  by  short  wooden  columns  with  a 
pinched-in  base,  and  painted  with  a  zebra¬ 
like  decoration  of  broad  black  and  white 
stripes  arranged  chevron-wise.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  unfamiliar  detail,  however, 
is  that  of  the  slender  wood  columns  of  the 
verandah  in  one  of  the  Khan’s  palaces  at 
Khiva,  shown  in  plate  12.  We  should  like 
to  know  the  date  of  this,  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  we  gather  that  it  is  a  building 
of  the  modern  period,  and  that  it  is  given  as 
an  illustration  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
country.  Large  forests  do  not  exist  in  the 
country :  the  wood  chiefly  used  is  apricot 
and  walnut.  The  slender'  columns  used  in 
this  instance  to  support  the  verandah,  of 
which  we  reproduce  the  illustration  (Fig.  1), 
are  of  apricot  wood,  bound  Tound  at  the 
narrow  neck  at  the  base  by  an  iron  ring, 
which  rests  upon  a  sandstone  base.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  base  of  a  column  of  the  same 
type,  from  another  palace.  Modem  or 
ancient,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
form  of  column  devised  for  lightness  of 
appearance,  and  may  form  a  suggestion 
which  might  be  worked  out  further. 

Lieut.  Olufsen’s  book,  besides  being 
an  interesting  addition  to  an  architectural 
library,  may  perhaps  have  the  result  of 
promoting  more  architectural  investigation  in 
a  part  of  the  world  rather  difficult  of  access, 
and  which  has  not  been  much  explored. 


ernent  and  Concrete.  Bv  Louis  Carlton 
Sabin,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Assistant  Engineer, 

Engineer  Department,  U.S.  Army, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E.  (London  :  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905.) 

3VERAL  books  have  been  published  during 
e  present  year  on  the  general  subject  of 
ncrete.  the  literature  of  which  has  barely 
>pt  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  us0  of 
ment  in  constructional  work  of  all  kinds. 

is  true  that  much  valuable  information  is 
ntinually  published  in  the  technical  press, 
r  far  the  greater  portion  being  found  m 
nerican  and  Continental  journals.  To  keep 
eye  upon  all  the  papers  and  articles  made 
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public,  to  purchase  copies,  to  take  cuttings, 
and  to  classify  the  data  collected  means  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  time,  the  former 
being  as  great  a  consideration  to  the  youthful 
aspirant  as  the  latter  is  to  the  busy  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  Therefore  a  book  in  which 
the  latest  information  is  presented  in  appro¬ 
priate  manner  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
appreciated.  The  young  architect  or  engineer 
can  scarcely  hope  to  acquire  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  cement  and  concrete  by  experience, 
owing  to  the  multifarious  purposes  to  which 
these  materials  are  applied,  and  the  man  in 
established  practice  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
follow  the  development  of  new  theories  and 
experimental  records. 

In  the  500  pages  of  Mr.  Sabin’s  handbook 
the  card-index  system  has  not  been  accepted 
as  a  model,  and  those  who  merely  desire 
categorical  answers  to  given  questions  may 
perhaps  be  a  little  disappointed.  Others, 
again,  who  find  it  necessary  to  go  deeply 
into  the  subject  will  certainly  have  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  course  of  reading  provided.  But 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  volume  contains 
ample  particulars  for  the  guidance,  of  most 
cement  users,  and  a  feature  of  merit  is  that 
the  author  has  attempted,  and  on  the  whole 
with  considerable  success,  to  establish  the 
connexion  between  theory  and  practice,  as 
also  between  experimental  and  everyday  work. 

The  classification  and  manufacture  of 
different  varieties  of  cementitious  sub¬ 
stances,  including  limes,  Portland  cement,  as 
well  as  slag  and  natural  cements,  are  dealt 
with  briefly  but  in  sufficient  detail,  for  almost 
anyone  can  classify  such  products  in  his  own 
mind  and  very  few  want  to  become  cement 
manufacturers.  The  properties  of  cement 
and  methods  of  testing  are  far  more  essen¬ 
tial  topics,  to  which  adequate  consideration  is 
given,  references  being  made  to  numerous 
standard  works  and  transactions  of  scientific 
societies  where  more  complete  data  may  be 
found.  In  a  book  published  . in  London,  and 
presumably  intended  for  British  readers,  it 
is  a  little  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  the 
methods  of  testing,  the  form  of  briquette,  and 
the  cement  specification  recommended  by  the 
Engineering  Standards  Committee.  Even 
assuming  the  bulk  of  the  work  to  have  been 
written  several  months  ago,  it  would  surely 
be  possible  to  include  some  reference  to  the 
British  standard  specification  of  Portland 
cement  issued  in  December  last.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  read  American  books  and 
to  hear  about  American  practice,  but  our 
Transatlantic  friends  who  address  themselves 
to  the  British  public  ought  not  to  overlook 
events  taking  place  in  the  mother  country,  as 
too  frequently  happens. 

Coming  to  practical  details,  such  as  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  mortar  and 
concrete,  the  author  says  a  good  deal  that 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  young 
engineers  and  read  with  profit  by  their 
.  seniors,  although  much  of  the  matter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  very  familiar  character.  We  must 
remark,  however,  upon  the  futility  of  print¬ 
ing  so  many  long  tables  as  there  are  in  this 
book  telling  English  readers  what  is  the  cost 
of  cement,  sand,  aggregate,  and  concrete  work 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  general 
interest  and  for  comparative  purposes  such 
data  are  useful  to  a  limited,  extent,  but  they 
are  really  of  little  practical  use,  and  to 
give  prices  in  dollars  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  convenience  of  the  tables. 

“Concrete  Making,”  including  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  ingredients  and  methods  of  mix¬ 
ing,  scarcely  receives  so  much  attention  as 
might  be  expected,  and  the  descriptions  of 
mixing  machines — all  American — would  be  far 
more  useful  if  illustrated  by  detail  drawings. 
The  author  has  collected  much  valuable 
material  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  dealing 
with  experimental  results  indicating  the 
physical  properties  of  mortar  and  concrete  of 
different  composition.  This  part  of  the 
treatise  will  quite  repay  study,  and  the 
records  presented  are  fairly  up  to  date. 

Part  IV.,  on  the  “Use  of  Mortar  and  Con¬ 
crete,”  is  an  interesting  contribution,  com¬ 
mencing  with  articles  on  timber  moulds  and 
the  deposition  of  concrete  in  air  and  water. 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  block 
system  of  concrete  construction,  a  title  which 
raises  the  unfulfilled  hope  that  concrete  build¬ 
ing  blocks  are  to  be  discussed  as  well  as  the 
heavy  blocks  employed  in  harbour  and  other 
large  engineering  works.  Concrete-steel  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  part  of  the  volume, 
the  treatment  of  this  important  material  being 


somewhat  scanty,  although  it  is  true  that  a 
series  of  formulae  is  given  for  the  design  of 
beams  with  single  and  double  reinforcement. 
While  the  effect  of  shear  is  duly  pointed  out, 
the  author  does  not  give  any  definite  rules 
for  determining  the  proportions  of  the  re¬ 
inforcement  required  to  ensure  safety  against 
this  form  of  stress.  Among  special  uses 
of  concrete  in  buildings  and  pavement  con¬ 
struction  the  reader  will  find  further 
references  to  concrete-steel,  although  written 
in  terms  that  are  far  too  general  to  be  of 
much  practical  utility.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  application  of  plain  and  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  to  sewers,  subways,  reser¬ 
voirs,  piles,  and  structures  connected  with 
hydraulic  engineering.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
matter  towards  the  end  of  the  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  little  more  than  a  connected  series  of 
abstracts  from  descriptive  articles  in  tech¬ 
nical  journals,  among  which  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  News  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  arranged  in 
a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It 
suffers  generally  from  deficiency  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  from  the  attempt  to 
deal  with  too  many  branches  of  the  subject 
in  an  inadequate  amount  of  space. 


Practical  Trigonometry .  By  Henry  Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  F.S.I.,  late 
Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  City  of 
London  College.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  (London  and  New  York  : 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1905.) 

According  to  the  introductory  “  Author’s 
Note”  this  work  is  not  a  mathematical  text¬ 
book,  but  simply  “  a  short  practical  aid  to 
the  use  of  trigonometry  by  professional  men.” 
This  definition,  however,  is  followed  by  a 
hint  that  the  subject-matter  is  also  intended 
for  students  preparing  for  the  Surveyors’  In¬ 
stitution  and  kindred  examinations.  These 
somewhat  contradictory  statements  may  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  author  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  precise  class  to 
be  addressed,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
any  inference  of  the  kind  is  not  without 
support  in  the  body  of  the  work.  To  maffe 
clear  our  meaning  let  us  take  Section  1  on 
“Angular  Measurement.”  Here  we  find  so 
many  definitions  of  elementary  truths,  with 
which  “professional  men”  have  been  familiar 
from  their  youth,  that  it  is  evident  the 
author  is  writing  for  the  benefit  of  novices. 
But,  'per  contra,  we  find  that  he  passes  with¬ 
out  explanation  some  fundamental  theorems 
that  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  and  one 
or  two  expressions  that  ought  to  be 
defined,  if  the  book  is  to  be1  “  a 
practical  aid  ”  to  students.  As  an 
example,  we  may  point  out  that  on  p.  2, 
readers  are  told  'that  “  The  unit  adopted  in 
measuring  angles  is  the  degree  (marked  °), 
360  of  which  are  contained  in  a  complete 
circle.”  This  “ practical  aid”  can  do  neither 
harm  nor  good  to  the  “professional  man,” 
but  students  ought  not  to  be  led  to  infer  that 
there  is  only  one  unit  of  measurement  for 
angles,  for  there  really  are  two — the  degree 
being  the  unit  in  angular  measure,  and  the 
radian  the  unit  in  circular  measure.  The 
radian  is  defined  a  few  pages  later,  when 
the  student  gets  the  opportunity  of  correct¬ 
ing  a  wrong  impression,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  lack  of 
mathematical  precision  exhibited  by  the  text. 
Then  on  p.  4,  it  is  said  that,  “apart  from 
some  clue  to  the  radius,  a  degree  has  no 
meaning  or  value.”  Truly  that  is  a  dark 
saying  and  enough  to  drive  a  student  silly, 
in  view  of  the  previous  dictum  that  a  degree 
has  a  definite  meaning  and  value  as  a  division 
of  a  circle.  Presumably  the  author  meant 
to  say  it  has  no  numerical  value  in  terms  of 
linear  measure.  Again,  on  p.  6,  we  find  the 
suggestion,  “  it  may  be  remembered  that  The 
chord  equals  twice  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle.”  It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  reader  to  be  capable  of  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  circle  contains  .360  degrees  than 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “  sine  ”  and  its  relation  to  the  chord 
are  perfectly  understood.  There  are  other 
references  to  sines  and  “natural  sines”  in 
succeeding  pages,  without  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  student  has  a  right  to 
expect.  Then,  in  the  very  next  chapter, 
entitled  Section  2.  the  author  proceeds  to 
define  in  an  excellent  manner  what  a  sine 
really  is.  Thus  in  Section  1  readers  are 
credited  with  knowing  all  about  sines,  and  in 


of  them,  but^ven  in  the  latL  t!t-n0thi^ 

student  is  not  told  what  is  meart  b,  "n”tu£l 
sines.  Such  people  as  are  unite  , 
the  subject  would  certainlyTke  Kwt  M 

something  about  the  cone™  i  ?ld 
obviously  suggested  to  the  logical  minder 
consistencies  of  the  kind  mentioned  do  'much 
*°  detect  from  the  practical  value  of  a 
book  that  has  many  good  features-part cu 
larly  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  app£ 
tion  of  logarithms  and  trigonomS 
formulae  and  is  written  hy  an  author 
whose  useful  career  as  an  instructor  of  S. 
meal  students  is  widely  and  deservedly  held 
in  appreciative  remembrance  by  the  arrhit^ 
tural  and  allied  professions.  ltec‘ 
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Ex-Bailie  Ronald,  with  Appndix  by  John 


Mar’s  Lodging,  or  “Mar’s  Walk,’’  is  a 
picturesque,  ruined  building  in  Broad-street 
Stirling,  a  short  distance  below  the  fine  Grey 
Friars’  Church.  Built  hy  John,  Lord 
Erskine  in  the  latter  part'  of  the  XVIth 
century,  it  is  an  interesting  fragment  of' 
Renaissance  work,  and  must  have  been  an 
imposing  building  when  complete.  All  that 
remains  now  is  a  portion  of  the  front,  with 
the  entrance  gateway  in  its  centre,  the  latter  • 
having  octagonal  towers  flanking  the  entrance, 
much  ornamented  by  carvings,  panels,  and 
grotesques.  In  the  wall,  high  np  over  the 
entrance,  is  a  fine  panel  with  the  arms  and 
supporters  of  Scotland,  and  on  each  of  the 
towers  panels  slightly  smaller  in  size  with  . 
the  arms  of  the  builder  and  his  arms  and 
those  of  his  wife  “impaled.” 

The  series  of  nineteen  plates  (with  notes  • 
thereon  forming  the  Appendix)  are  called  1 
sketch  drawings,  and  are  for  the  most  part  ; 
apparently  drawn  to  scale— when  not  so, 
figured  dimensions  are  given,  Some  of  these 
suffer,  unfortunately,  from  over-reduction,  the  : 
dimensions  and  scale  being  consequently 
difficult  to  make  out.  But  they  illustrate 
the  building  and  its  details  well,  and,  in 
addition,  a  good  photograph  is  added,  show¬ 
ing  the  building  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  reproduction  of  a  picturesque  sketch 
of  Ruskin’s,  with  the  apse  of  the  east  church 
in  the  background. 

Reproductions  of  portraits  of  the  Earl,  his 
Countess,  and  her  favourite  son,  Sir  Charles 
Erskine,  of  Aloa,  illustrate  the  first  portion 
of  the  book,  which  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  lives  of  the  builder  and  his  wife,  and 
many  historical  details  connected  with  the 
building.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  is  a 
very  complete  monograph  of  an  interesting 
fragment  of  Scottish  architecture. 


Truth,  Wit,  and  Wisdom.  525  Letters  to  the 
Press,  1887-1903.  From  the  pen  of 
Algernon  Ashton.  (London:  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1905.) 

This  volume  consists  of  the  collected  letters 


of  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  had  for 
a  good  many  years  a  passion  for  writing 
letters  to  the  press  to  set  everybody  right 
about  everything,  and  who,  in  reprinting 
these  in  “  book-phorm  ”  (as  the  author  of 
“  The  Animal  Kingdom”  put  it),  promises  to 
refrain  from  such  practices  for  the  future. 
Whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  publisher  who 
is  responsible  for  the  title  adopted  we  know 
not;  it  is  not  a  very  modest  one,  and  the 
second  term,  “  Wit,”  is  certainly  not  apparent 
except  in  a  very  crude  form.  But  we  admit 
that  the  letters  do  contain  wisdom,  or  at  all 
events  good  sense,  on  a  good  many  points 
touched  upon ;  and  also  that  the  author  has 
served  the  cause  of  truth,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  word,  in  bringing  about  the  correction 
of  various  errors  ol  statistics  in  regaid  to 
dates  of  events,  facts  in  regard  to  the  lives 
of  eminent  men,  or  their  burial  places,  etc. 
He  seems  to  have  a  faculty  for  hunting  out 
small  but  not  unimportant  data  with  accuracy, 
and  people  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  out 
for  and  correct  popular  errors  of  fact  are 
useful  in  their  generation. 

Mr  Ashton’s  aesthetic  position  we  cannoi 
exactly  estimate  from  his  letters  _  In  on. 
place  we  find  an  indignant  protest,  m  whicl 
we  entirely  concur,  against  the  P!0?0^,, 
destroy  Church  Row,  Hampstead;  in  anoth 
letter  he  defends  that  inept  and  men  tra 
absurdity,  the  inchoate  Wembley' tow 
a  piece  of  pure  Philistinism.  The  auta< 
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is  a  musician  by  profession,  and  some  of  his 
;  dealing  with  points  in  musical  criticism 
y  in  opposition  to  the  current  opinions 
of  the  day)  seem  to  us  very  sensible.  On 
lie  other  hand,  in  one  set  of  letters  he  dis¬ 
plays  a  most  extraordinary  ignorance — for  a 
musician — of  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
musical  terminology.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  write  about  music,  but  we  happen  to  know 
the  difference  between  “  Sonata-Form  ”  and 
“Sonata,”  and  Mr.  Ashton  does  not,  and  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  newspaper  controversy 
thereupon;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
not  seem  the  least  aware  of  the  fact. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  England.  By 
Francis  Bond,  Hon.  Associate  R.I.B.A. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.  31s.  6d.) 

Mechanics  of  Air  Machinery.  By  J. 
Weisbach  and  Professor  G.  Herrmann. 
Translated  by  A.  Trowbridge.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.) 
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TEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XXII. 

1  The  Flow  of  Steam  ( continued ). 

(BhIAST  week  we  explained  the  different 
|[|§h|  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
\Wh\  velocity  and  weight  of  steam  dis- 
p  charged  from  outlets  on  boilers 
r  other  reservoirs  containing  steam  at 
‘1  pressure  higher  than  that  of  the  outer  space. 
We  now  give  rules  for  calculating  the  area 
outlet  required  for  the  discharge  of  any 
riven  weight  of  steam  into  a  space  where  the 
pressure  is  not  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  the 
initial  pressure  maintained  in  the  boiler  or  other 
iBervoir.  These  rules  are  simply  inversions 
formulae  (48)  to  (53). 
irta  for  weight  of  steam  'per  second — 

W 

A  =  M6T) . (48a) 

Am  for  weight  of  steam  per  minute — 

W 

A  “  37u  i) . (49a> 

Area  for  weight  of  steam  per  second — 

W 

A  =  STT . 

4rea  for  weight  of  steam  per  minute — 

.  W 

‘  “  360TJ . (51a* 

Area  for  weight  of  steam  per  70  seconds — 
W 

A  =  p . (52a) 

Irea  for  weight  of  steam  per  minute — 

A  =  eT . (53a) 

As  the  weights  given  by  formulae  (48)  to 
n)  require  qualification  by  values  for  the 
ancent  of  contraction,  so  do  the  areas 
Jawed  by  the  use  of  formulae  (48a)  to  (53a). 
Ds’  the  required  area  be  calculated  at 
j.s1,  ,ln->  the  corrected  area  for  a  short 
fnndrical  mouthpiece  would  be  (3  0-93) 

'  •‘A  sq.  in.  But,  computed  by  formula 
°r  (51),  the  area  for  the  same  discharge 
incs  out  at  314  sq.  in.,  and  the  value  of 
E  may  be  taken  for  the  coefficient  of 
fraction. 

L  he  same  rules  are  equally  applicable  to 
Reputation  of  the  discharge  from  an 
fctl  t  ^  en<^.  °t  a  steam  pipe  or  from  an 

I  t  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  steam 

Bth  °*teM  worc*s’  py  steam  pipe  connected 
|l  boner  constitutes  an  essential  part  of 
fj  0l|er,  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  steam. 
L,  at  the  end,  or  at  any  point  in  the 
L/  °(  a  steam  pipe  so  connected,  the 
L  M  1S  hhan  that  maintained  within 
Bin  *Ri_0wing  bo  losses  caused  by  friction 
Bi  •  ,  branch  pipe  or  outlet  on  the  boiler ; 

L  •  Valves>  bends,  and  fittings ;  and  (3)  in 
PPipe  or  system  of  pipes. 
i  f  a  culatmg  the  required  area  of  the  out- 
ir  a  boiler,  the  object  is  to  provide 
if  vtp6  .Vvery  °b  a  predetermined  weight 
L  through  the  pipe  system  whether 
Sr  n>.  •m  afbimately  escapes  into  the  open 
The  'S  *?moved  in  the  form  of  water, 
predetermined  quantity  is  ascertained  * 
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by  computing  the  total  weight  of  steam  re¬ 
quired  for  the  operation  of  engines  and 
pumps,  and  in  various  kinds  of  apparatus 
employed  for  warming  buildings,  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  supplies,  for  cooking  and  laundry 
work,  and  for  sundry  other  purposes. 

When  the  sum  total  has  been  obtained,  the 
required  area  of  the  boiler  outlet  could  be 
correctly  calculated  by  any  one  of  formula 
(48a)  to  (51a)  if  it  were  not  for  the  losses  by 
friction  occurring  in  the  pipes  and  fittings 
intervening  between  the  boiler  and  the  points 
of  ultimate  discharge  or  consumption. 

The  various  hindrances  to  flow  thus 
encountered  are  equivalent  to  reduction  of 
the  outlet  area,  and  must  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  increasing  either  the  initial  pres 
sure  of  the  steam  or  the  area  of  the  outlet. 

Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  inquiring 
into  the  extent  of  the  losses  taking  place  in 
pipes  constituting  the  steam  distribution 
system. 

The  Flow  of  Steam  Through  Pipes. — 
Formulas  for  the  flow  of  steam  in  pipes  can  be 
used  for  ascertaining  the  maximum  possible 
flow  of  steam  from  a  given  pressure  to  a 
vacuum,  or  from  a  given  pressure  to  any 
other  pressure.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case, 
however,  that  any  practical  object  is  attained 
by  calculating  the  carrying  capacity  of  a 
pipe  without  regard  to  the  pressure  main¬ 
tained  at  the  boiler  side  of  the  terminal 
outlet. 

In  steam  distribution  systems  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  pressure  losses  at  points  of  delivery 
is  a  primary  consideration,  and  rules  such  as 
those  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  are 
almost  invariably  employed  for  determining 
either  the  loss  of  pressure  for  a  given  dis¬ 
charge  or  the  discharge  possible  for  a  given 
loss  of  pressure. 

Apart  from  frictional  or  other  losses  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  steam  through  a  pipe  is 
governed  by  the  fundamental  equation. 
v  =  ■/  2  g  h 

Formula  (3),  p.  301,  is  a  modification  of 
this  equation,  and  will  give  approximately 
correct  results  for  the  discharge  of  steam 
through  a  straight  pipe  communicating  at  one 
end  with  a  boiler  and  open  at  the  other  end 
to  atmospheric  pressure. 

Similarly,  with  an  appropriate  value  for  h, 
it  will  show  the  discharge  of  steam  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  given  drop  of  pressure. 

In  either  case  the  losses  due  to  the  inlet 
nozzle  and  to  valves,  bends,  ,  and  other  fit¬ 
tings  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  the 
moment  we  omit  consideration  of  these. 

The  value  for  h  is  readily  found  by  the  aid 
of  the  expression 

7,  _  ~  Ps)  144 

h  -  p 

where  the  factor  144  is  introduced  to  convert 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  to  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

Substituting  the  second  term  of  this  equa¬ 
tion  in  formula  (3)  we  have  for  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second 


v  =  48 
and,  by  reduction 


p.2)  144  d 
ID 


(54) 


(55) 


where  p}  and  p2  =  absolute  pressures  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  d  =  diameter  in  feet,  l  = 
length  in  feet,  and  D  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  steam  at  the  pressure  pu 

Dividing  576  by  the  square  root  of  12  to 
permit  the  statement  of  the  pipe  diameter  in 
inches  instead  of  in  feet,  we  can  make  a 
further  reduction. 

Thus 


166- 


■3  a/' 


( Pl-P2 ) d 

l  D 


(56) 


Example  (28) .— Required  the  velocity  of 
flow  with  a  loss  of  5-lb.  pressure  per  square 
inch  from  an  initial  absolute  pressure,  of 
100  lb.  per  square  inch  through  a  straight 
pipe  having  the  length  of  1,000  ft.,  and  the 
internal  diameter  of  3  in. 

By  reference  to  Table  XXV.  we  find  I  he 
value  of  D  for  steam  at  100-lb.  pressure  is 
0  2307  lb.  ,  t 

The  result  is  worked  below  by  the  three 
forms  of  the  equation  above  : — 

By  formula  (54) _ _ 

A 100  -  95)  x  144  x  0‘25 
v  =  48  V  1,000  x  0-2307 
=  48  •/ 0-8832  =  42-39  ft.  per  second. 


By  formula  (55) 


/(100  -  95)3x10-25 
76  V  .  1,000  x  0-2307 


k 

=  576  V 0-07361  =^42- 


■2307 

ft.  per  second. 


By  formula  (56)  * 

„  _  1  .  /(100  -  95)  x  3 

l00  3  V  1,000  x  0-2307 
=  166-3  \/0"065  =  42'39kft.  per  second. 

To  ascertain  the  weight  (W)  of  steam  dis¬ 
charged  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the 
calculated  velocity  by  the  internal  area  of  the 
pipe  in  square  feet  and  by  the  weight  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  steam  at  the  initial  absolute 
pressure. 

W^=  v  x  A  x  D 

By  combining  the  second  term  of  this 
equation  with  formula  (54)  we  have 


W 


=  4s\A 


(Pi  -  p2)  144  d 


l 


(A  x  D) 


This  may  be  written 

-  15  ,i /fa  ~  ft)  144  *  <A  *  D>8 


-  W 


(57) 


where  the  diameter  and  length  are  in  feet 
and  the  area  is  in  square  feet. 

Splitting  up  the  expression  (A  x  D)2  into- 
its  component  parts  we  get 

(A  x  D)2  =±  (d2  0-7854  D)2 
or  to  permit  the  statement  of  d  in  inches 

(<P  0-7854  D\2  fd*  0-78542  D2^ 
(AxD)  -  ^  jjj  )  (144)®  ) 

In  this  form  the  equivalent  of  (A  x  D)2  can 
be  combined  with  formula  (56)  as  follows: — 


w 


l  D  (144)2 


Whence  by  reduction 
W 


=  0-9a/^)P-  •  (58) 

where  W  =  the  weight  of  steam,  of  density 
D  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  discharged  per 
second  through  a  pipe  of  the  diameter  d  in 
inches,  and  the  length  l  in  feet.  . 

The  corresponding  formula  for  the  weight 
discharged  per  minute  is 

w  =  84^"^  —■  •  <59> 

If,  as  recommended  by  some  authorities, 
we  take  the  factor  50  instead  of  48  as  a 
multiplier  in  formula  (3)  we  have,  under  the 
conditions  stated  in  connexion  with  formulae 

(54),  (55),  and  (56) 


9/V 


/ 

W- 


(P\  —  Ps)  144  d 

l  D 

'(Pi  ~  Ps)  d 
l  D 


(54a) 


(55a) 


„  =  173-2  •  !50a> 

Whence  the  discharge  per  second  is 


/ (V\  —  Pv)  D  d 6 
W  =  0-945  /y/  - p — 

and  the  discharge  per  minute  is 
/{.Pi  —  P«)  D  d& 

W  =  56'7  - f1 -  •  • 


(60) 


(61) 


Consequently,  we  may  adopt  as  approxi¬ 
mate  rules  the  following 

(a)  Weight  of  steam  discharged  per  second 

w  =  -  ft)  D £  .  . 


(62) 


(6)  Weight  of  steam  discharged  per  minute 


W 


=  60  a/1 


(Pi  -  Pa)  P  di 


.  (63) 


In  undertaking  the  foregoing  demonstra¬ 
tion  we  have  not  been  actuated  by  an 
ambition  to  add  further  to  the  innumerable 
rules  that  have  sprouted  from  the  root 
v  —  */ 2  g  h,  but  by  the  desire  to  show  the 
maimer  in  which  formulae  of  the  land  are 
evolved.  The  explanation  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  reason  that  in  most  books  of 
reference  rules  are  quoted  without  the  name 
of  any  authority,  and,  what  is  a  far  more  un¬ 
desirable  omission,  without  making  clear  the 
origin  or  raison  d'etre  of  the  formulas.  Apart 
from  the  risk  of  error  due  to  the  misprints 
that  creep  into  many  text-books,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  professional  men  should  know 
exactly  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  romiula? 
they  employ. 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  have 
•calculated  the  subjoined  example  by  formulas 
(59),  (61),  and  (63).  .  ,  .  , 

Example  (29).— Required  the  weight  of 
steam  that  can  be  discharged  per  minute, 
with  a  loss  of  5-lb.  pressure,  through  a 
•straight  pipe  having  the  length  of  1,000  ft. 
and  the  internal  diameter  of  3  in. 

Here  (pi  —  p2)  =  5  lb.,  d°  -  243,  D  = 
0-2307  lb.,  and  l  =  1,000  ft. 

Substituting  these  values  we  have 
By  formula  (59) 


fb  x  0-23' 
=  54  - ^ 


2307  x  243 
000 


=  54  0-2803  =  28-59  lb.  per  min. 


By  formula  (61) 

W  —  56-7  \/ 0*2803  =  29-93  lb.  per  min. 


By  formula  (63) _ 

W  =  60v/0-2803  =  31-76  lb.  per  min. 

Some  rules  largely  used  by  engineers  give 
a-esults  that,  for  pipe  diameters  above  3  in., 
are  fully  20  per  cent,  higher  than  those  to  be 
obtained  by  formulas  (58)  to  (63).  This  fact 
may  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  discharge 
•computed  by  these  formulas  for  pipe  of  a 
given  diameter  is  a  small  percentage  less 
•than  the  discharge  estimated  as  necessary  for 
a  specified  duty.  Otherwise  we  think  it  safer 
do  accept  the  lower  results  so  as  to  have  a 
little  margin  on  the  right  side  with  regard  to 
■eventualities. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Borstal. — The  recent 
•consecration  of  the  chancel  marks  the  completion 
•of  St.  Matthew’s  Church  at  Borstal.  Messrs. 
West  Brothers,  of  Rochester,  were  the  builders, 
rthe  contract  price  being  1,3132.  Mr.  Marge tts, 
Rochester,  was  the  architect. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Newbury. — A  scheme  for 
■the  enlargement  of  this  church  has  been  prepared 
"by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  the  diocesan  architect.  The 
improvement  will  cost  about  1,5002. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Castle  Donington. — 
The  top  stone  of  the  new  Wesleyan  church  at  Castle 
Donington  was  placed  'on  the  apex  of  the  spire 
•on  the  22nd  ult.  The  new  church  occupies  nearly 
•the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  market-place. 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  the  main  body 
•of  the  building  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel 
with  east  and  west  transepts.  The  materials  of 
which  it  is  built  are  red  sand  bricks  with  white 
Derbyshire  stone,  the  latter  being  selected  from 
-the  quarries  at  Coxbench.  The  east  front  of  the 
•church  is  flanked  by  a  tower  12  ft.  square  and 
•nearly  50  ft.  in  height,  containing  one  of  the  stone 
-staircases  leading  to  the  galleries.  The  tower  is 
•surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire  of  wrought 
stone,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  100  ft.  In 
dhe  front  gable  of  the  church  is  a  mullioned 
tracered  window,  which  is  20  ft.  in  height  and 
1 6  ft.  6  in.  in  width.  The  seating  accommodation 
•of  the  church  is  for  a  mixed  congregation  of  800. 
The  building  will  be  heated  by  a  system  of  hot- 
water  pipes  and  radiators.  Mr.  A.  E.  Lambert, 
Nottingham,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  Nottingham,  was  the  contractor.  The 
total  cost  exceeds  6,0002.  Messrs.  Shardlow  & 
Co.,  Nottingham,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
•plumbing,  connecting  of  water  supply,  etc.  The 
'heating  apparatus  was  fixed  by  Messrs.  King,  of 
Liverpool  ;  and  Messrs.  Cook,  Nottingham,  were 
•the  contractors  for  the  plastering,  etc. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Gelli,  Wai.es. — The  memorial 
■stones  have  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Hope  English 
Baptist  Chapel,  Gelli.  The  chapel,  which  will 
provide  seating  accommodation  for  650  people, 
iis  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  2,5002.  The  contract 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  Willis,  contractor, 
Ystrad  ;  whilst  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan  is  the  architect. 

Council  School,  Leeds. — The  new  council 
school,  which  has  been  erected  in  Cowper-street, 
Leeds,  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  The  building 
will  accommodate  alogether  1,520  scholars,  and 
the  cost,  including  site,  amounted  to  31,2002. 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  architect,  of  Westminster, 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

Proposed  New  School,  Inveraray. — The 
Inveraray  School  Board  have  approved  of  plans 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sim,  clerk  of  works  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  for  the 
burgh.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,5002. 

School,  Bolton. — The  new  Kay-street  Special 
•Council  School,  which  has  just  been  opened,  has 
•cost  a  sum  of  5,0002.  The  greater  part  of  the 
•school  is  of  one  story,  the  end  next  to  Clarence- 
street  consisting  of  two  stories  and  a  cellar.  The 
principal  or  east  elevation  is  to  Kay-street,  and 
•the  north  elevation  is  to  Clarence -street.  The 
materials  used  in  the  outside  work  are  Withnell 
best  quality  brick  facings  and  Ruabon  terra-cotta 
dressings.  The  classrooms  are  grouped  round  a 
-central  hall,  and  the  hall  is  directly  accessible 
(from  the  entrances,  which  are  placed  in  the  Kay- 
street  front.  Provision  is  made  for  manual 

•nstruction  and  cookery  in  rooms  on  the  first  floor 


of  the  two -story  wing  ;  these  are  accessible  by 
stairs  from  the  hall.  A  room  for  teachers, 
separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
bathroom  are  also  provided.  The  floors  are  of 
concrete  covered  with  Canadian  maple  blocks, 
except  in  the  cloakrooms  and  entrances,  where 
the  finish  is  granite.  The  dadoes  throughout  are 
of  tiles,  provided  and  fitted  by  Messrs.  Pilkmgton’s 
Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.  ’Separate  playgrounds 
for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls,  together  with 
covered  sheds  and  the  necessary  conveniences,  are 
formed  on  the  south  and  north  of  the  school 
respectively,  and  small  plots  of  garden  ground 
are  also  provided  f  >r  the  children’s  use.  The 
contractors  for  the  complete  works  were  Messrs. 

J.  H.  &  G.  Marsden,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  the  architect  to  the  Education  Committee. 

Church  Institute,  Chorley. — On  Saturday 
last  week  Lord  and  Lady  Balcarres  opened  a, 
church  institute  in  connexion  with  St.  James’s 
Parish,  Chorley.  The  building,  from  the  designs 
by  Mr.  Dyson,  architect,  Horwich,  includes  a 
gymnasium,  baths,  and  a  billiard-room  for  two 
tables.  The  cost  has  been  about  2,4002. 

Church  Hall,  Leslie,  N.B.— A  church  hall 
has  been  opened  at  Leslie  in  connexion  with  the 
parish  church.  Built  of  Dumfries  red  sand- 
stone  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  hall  is 
situated  on  !  a  site  in  the  High-street.  It 
is  seated  for  300,  and  has  two  retiring  rooms 
and  a  scullery.  The  woodwork  is  pitch - 
pine  stained  dark,  and  the  windows  are  filled  m 
with  tinted  cathedral  glass  in  lead  quarries,  the 
north  window  having  plain  stone  tracery.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water  pipes.  Messrs.  Gillespie  & 
Scott,  St.  Andrews,  were  the  architects. 

Salvation  Army  Citadel,  Ayr. — A  stone¬ 
laying  ceremony  took  place  recently  at  the  new 
citadel  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Salvation  Army 
in  Ayr.  The  new  building,  which  is  to  cost  2, 0002. , 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Unionist  Club,  and  has  frontages  to  New-road  and 
Weaver-street.  It  will  consist  of  two  halls,  with 
kitchen,  retiring-room,  and  officers’  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  large  hall  will  be  provided  with  an 
end  gallery  and  will  accommodate  400  seniors. 
Then  there  will  be  entrances  from  both  streets, 
the  principal  one  being  from  New-road.  The 
hall  fo  young  people  is  to  be  placed  on  the  first 
floor,  and  will  be  reached  by  an  entrance  in 
Weaver-street.  It  will  accommodate  about  230. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  and 
the  contractors  are  : — Mason  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Hutchison,  Ayr  ;  joiner  work,  Mr.  David  Kirk¬ 
land,  Ayr  ;  plumber  work,  Messrs.  P.  Smith  & 
Son,  Govan  ;  slater  work,  Messrs.  M'Ouat  &  Son, 
Glasgow.  The  inspector  on  the  work  is  Mr. 
James  Morrison. 

Bank,  Middlesbrough. — New  premises  for  the 
York  City  and  County  Banking  Company,  Ltd., 
have  been  erected  near  the  Railway  Station, 
Middlesbrough.  The  lower  part  of  the  building, 
to  a  height  of  24  ft.,  is  built  of  polished  granites, 
all  of  which  came  from  Aberdeen,  and  the  upper 
stories  are  built  of  stone,  from  the  quarries  near 
Barnard  Castle.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  banking  chambers.  The  floor  of  the  banking 
hall  is  laid  out  in  mosaic.  The  walls  are  panelled 
to  a  height  of  9  ft.  with  Spanish  mahogany,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  are 
enriched  in  fibrous  plaster.  There  is  also  a  suite 
of  private  offices  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
basement  are  the  strong  rooms  for  the  bank. 
The  entrance  to  the  commercial  chambers  is  in 
Marton-road,  where  there  is  an  electric  lift,  which 
rises  to  the  second  floor,  as  well  as  a  staircase. 
The  first  floor  contains  three  suites  of  offices, 
each  having  general  and  private  offices  and  lava¬ 
tories.  The  second  floor  contains  two  suites  of 
offices,  having  general  and  private  offices  and 
lavatories  to  each.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  caretaker’s  rooms.  Messrs.  Thomas  Dicken¬ 
son  &  Son,  of  Middlesbrough  and  West  Hartlepool, 
were  the  contractors  ;  the  sub-contractors  were 
Messrs.  Alex.  Macdonald  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen, 
granite  ;  Messrs.  H.  H.  Martin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  carving  ;  Messrs.  Baker  Brothers,  Middles¬ 
brough,  plumbers  ;  Messrs.  Graham  Brothers, 
Middlesbrough,  electricians ;  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Middlesbrough,  painters  ;  Messrs.  J.  Lowes  &  Sons, 
Durham,  mosaic  fixers  ;  Messrs.  W.  &.  S.  Wheater, 
Ltd.,  Leeds,  plasterers  ;  Messrs.  Rule  &  Son, 
Sunderland,  fibrous  plasterers  ;  and  Messrs.  F. 
Brady  &  Co.,  London,  coppersmiths.  Mr.  H. 
Barnes,  of  West  Hartlepool,  was  the  architect. 

Branch  Libraries,  St.  Helens,  Lancs. — On 
the  16th  ult.  the  Mayor  of  St.  Helens  (Councillor 
H.  Martin)  opened  the  two  new  branch  librar  es  at 
Sutton  and  Eccleston.  The  new  libraries  are 
built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  of  Liverpool  and 
Blackburn.  The  main  entrance  in  each  case  leads 
through  a  vestibule  into  a  spacious  hall.  On  the 
right  is  a  reading-room,  measuring  40  ft.  by  25  ft., 
to  accommodate  eighty  readers — a  portion  of 
which  has  been  reserved  for  ladies — which  has  been 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  for  a  future  extension. 
Between  the  hall  and  lending  library  there  are 
three  archways,  filled  in  with  glazed  screens, 
and  beyond  is  the  borrowers’  space,  which  is 
24  ft.  by  7  ft.  The  lending  counters  extend  the 
full  length  of  the  borrowers*  space,  and  are  fitted 
up  with  the  latest  types  of  indicators,  librarians’ 
desks,  etc.  The  book  racks  are  arranged  to  hold 
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about  10,000  volumes  each,  ami  „ 
borrowers'  space  the  librarians'  mm!  i”  d  8 
erected.  The  basements  consist  of  ™  ,*,Ve  1x1 
book-store,  and  beating 
deportments  have  also  been  arran'J mV'”?1 

“I! ?' T tf  a  f'*t™  **•,  S  2  tf  VI$ 

capable  of  holdrng  about  20  OM  ™  1 
The  floors  throughout,  with  the"  « 
halls  and  vestibules,  are  laid  wi4  v°n  Df  tfl 
wood  blocks,  and  fli  hall  5  % 

in  red  and  black  tiling.  The  VaUfi  S “  ?  fai< 
faced  with  red  terra-cotta  brick  nn]6™?  y 
the  walls  of  the  halls,  borrow, „•  sp,," 
bule  are  covered  with  tiling  A  IT'S8 
buildings  are  enclosed  with  tali?1 bln Ttl, 

terra-cotta  brick  with  ornament/ iT'-Tl?; 
whole  of  the  internal  finishings  are  of  niw,  1 
and  the  fittings  in  oak.  01  pitch  Pme: 

Extension  of  Birmingham  Couvm  iw  - 
The  General  Purposes  Committ^SSj 
Corporation,  in  a  report  to  the  CouncKSi  "j- 
the  particulars  of  the  accommodation rpn«ir J  k 
the  several  Corporation  departments  ok,  •  j 
the  committee,  were  forwarded  o  m2L 
Webb  and  Ingress  Bell,  the 
with  instructions  to  advise  the  committee  ♦  • 
how  the  accommodation  required  can  ho  j- 

on  the  site.  The  consnltin’g 
discussion  wrth  the  commitfa,  „ti,6ei, 
themselves  that  accommodation  which  fullv' 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  various  committee^ 
can  be  provided  without  utilising  the  whole  of  the: 
site,  of  which  a  substantial  portion  can  be  left  fori 
future  requirements.  They  have  allowed  for  a; 
widening  of  Edmund-street,  between  Congreve-1 
street  and  Margaret -street,  to  a  width  of  80  ft  an 1 
improvement  which  the  committee  recommend  ■ 
The  relative  arrangement  of  the  departments  hasJ 
also  received  full  consideration,  and  it  is  proposed ; 
that  the  gas  department  should  occupy  the' 
Edmund-street  side,  that  the  education  depart-' 
ment  should  be  in  Margaret-street,  and  the  health, 
housing,  and  tramway  departments  in  Congreve-’ 
street.  An  extension  of  the  art-  gallery  is  suggested  - 
over  the  new  gas  offices,  to  be  approached  by  a? 
bridge  across  Edmund-street,  leading  from  the- 
round -room  of  the  present  art  gallery.  Tha  : 
consulting  architects  estimate  the  cost’ of  the* 
whole  building  at  137,9001,  of  which  the  gas  and  : 
art  gallery  blocks  absorbs  74,0002.,  the  tramways* 
block  about  15,0002.,  and  the  remainder,  48,0002.  J 
represents  the  proposed  expenditure  on  the  educa- ; 
tion,  health,  and  housing  departments.  The  con-: 
suiting  architects  recommend  that  preliminary^ 
sketch  plans  be  invited,  from  which  not  less  than-" 
six,  nor  more  than  ten,  should  be  selected,  the 
authors  of  which  should  submit  final  designs,  and.l 
should  each  receive  an  honorarium  of  100  guineas,  t 
From  the  final  designs  the  consulting  architects! 
will,  in  consultation  with  the  committee, select  the; 
best  design.  The  committee  recommend  that: 
they  be  authorised  to  obtain  plans  in  accordance: 
with  these  proposals,  and  to  submit  their  recom-i 
mendation  as  to  the  final  design. 

Bradford  Crematorium.— For  some  weeks, 
the  crematorium  which  has  been  constructed  by 
the  Bradford  Corporation  at  Scbolemoor  Cemetery  • 
has  been  completed  and  has  been  awaiting  the: 
approval  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Govern-* 
ment  Board.  The  new  building  has  been  erected! 
from  the  designs  of  the  City  Architect(Mr.F.  E.  P.i 
Edwards). 

Offices  for  the  Bradford  Foor-law 
Guardians.— During  the  past  few  months  the: 
offices  of  the  Bradford  Board  ol  tordm  m 
Manor -row  have  been  reconstructed,  the  worKi 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs,  Empsall  & 
Clarkson,  of  Bradford,  »•<**■*■**• 

. tlio  coat  f  the  site  for  the  extended  buildings,, 

has  been  about  8,0001.  Tile 

have  been  Masonry  and  bricklaying,  Messre. 

S.  Wray  *  Co.,  Bradford  :  earn  nrj 

Mr.  J.  Briggs,  Queensbury  id 

Hr.  J.  H.  Clapham ;  ptatenng,  Jr. 

Taylor  ;  fibrous  plaster  i«4  ■_ 

slating,  Mr. 


ing,  Mr.  John  Gurnell 


aid  steel  ot  »«*■  ^ 


Taylor  &  Son  ;  iron  aim  ,  & 

Barrett  *  Sous:  topiw,  “J1  « 

Parsons;  tiling,  lfc  J.  I 
fittings,  Messrs.  W.  &  «•  rLcgg  ,  ’tric  bells, 
lighting,  Messrs.  J.  Dana  4  C  o  d  (he 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Crott ,  omce  i  ^ 
National  Telephone  Company 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stev  •  ffi 
Post-office,  the 

at  Merthyr  was  opened  a  few  day 
Mayor.  The  building  is  niipia,fonr 

directly  opposite  the  exit  o  .  nn(j  p 
of  the  Great  We8t?7„S" 1  §  Tl)tfim-"“" 
covers  a  total  area  of  8,28b  q.  •  .  ■  0ffic< 

prepared  by  Mr.  Oldneve.of  lusMaW 
of  Works,  but  after  the  Scot 

menced  that  gentleman  wa  devolve! 

land,  and  the  supervision  of  th 

upon  Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  another  arern^  ^ 
same  department.  The  b^  jlr  T  r.  Danu 
W.  Cowlin  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  and  ML  cost  ( 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  t he  works .  ine  #  ^ 
the  premises  amounts  to  ^  fi]4fl0or  level 

The  front  of  the  buJ^J”grpma;nder  being  of  brie 
green  Querella  stone,  the  ^  window 

lith  Querella  stone  J  ,  „  Jto 

the  apex  of  the  fasade  l»nng 
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jjthe  basement  there  is  a  room  for  general  stores 
da  coal-cellar,  with  a  fireproof  chamber,  through 
ifcich  all  the  wires  pass  into  the  building.  The 
iMic  office  is  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance 
the  ground  floor,  there  being  a  private 
(irance  for  the  staff,  and  it  is  a  room  31  ft.  by 
ft,  6  in.  and  30  ft.  in  height.  The  counter 
Heads  along  the  whole  width,  and  the  floor  in 
composed  of  terazzo  paving.  Behind 
)  is  a  sorting-room  44  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a 
dins'  table  at  which  sixteen  men  can  work, 
municating  with  the  public  office  the  post¬ 
er  is  accommodated  with  a  room  19  ft.  by 
t,  6  in.,  with  a  height  of  1 1  ft.  6  in.  The 
ound  floor  also  contains  a  room  for  telegraph 
w  jngers,  retiring-rooms  for  clerks  and  post- 
,  a'  postal  stores-room,  a  bag-room,  and  a 
ip-room,  with  the  usual  offices,  and  a  yard  to 
ich  entry  is  obtained  from  the  road  by  the  side 
le  Temperance  Hall.  On  the  first  floor  there 
telephone-room  26  ft.  by  19  ft.,  a  telegraph 
trament-room  18  ft.  square,  and  a  ladies’ 
ring-room.  The  second  floor  has  a  battery- 
16  ft.  by  17  ft.,  an  engineers’  stores-room 
by  20  ft.,  and  an  instrument  and  telephone 
•room  27  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  linesmen’s- 
15  ft.  by  18  ft.,  from  which  access  is  given 
the  telephone  standard  flat.  The  standard  is 
high,  and  the  top  is  about  73  ft.  from  the 
0  of  the  ground.  All  the  retiring-rooms 
itted  with  cooking  ranges,  with  gas-stove 
foments  for  use  in  summer.  The  premises 
lighted  artifically  by  electricity,  the  installa- 
having  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
'  of  Mr.  Madge  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & 
g- 

Memorial  Hall,  Bangor. — The  hall  erected 
Bangor  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hsrin  and  Ava  was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult. 
site  of  the  hall  occupies  a  position  in  the 
Dton-road,  adjacent  to  the  parish  church, 
new  building  is  designed  in  the  early  Jaco- 
style  with  red  brick  walling  and  dressings 
taffies  sandstone.  An  area  is  formed  in 
by  recessing  the  main  front  15  ft.  The 
imprises  on  the  ground  floor  a  vestibule, 
n,  two  classrooms,  and  minor  hall  40 
Access  is  obtained  to  the  large  hall  by 
cases,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  vestibule, 
lditional  stairs  on  each  side  of  the  platform, 
mentions  exceed  80  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide, 
fed  with  an  open  timber  roof  rising  to  a 
nit  of  50  ft.  to  ridge  from  ground  level. 
Hnee-light  window,  filled  with  tracery,  and 
pled  with  small  mullioned  lights,  forms  the 
pkI  feature  of  the  recessed  gable  of  the  front 
Nion.  The  upper  part  of  the  gable  is  filled 
heraldic  treatment  of  the  coat  of  arms  and 
'vements  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
carved  from  a  design  supplied  by  Mr.  John 
comb,  The  staircase  turrets  are  crowned 
domical  roofs,  covered  with  lead.  All  the 
13  afe  filled  with  leaded  glass.  The  plumb- 
•rk  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  M.  Morrow, 
tessrs.  Ward  and  Partners  made  the  lead 
The  heating  has  been  done  on  the  low 
pure  hot  water  system  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
Pfflcure,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Winter 
puted  the  carving.  The  railing  and  collapsible 
Pwere  supplied  by  Ritchie’s  Structural  Iron 
rp  Belfast.  The  contractor  for  the  entire 
P  was  Mr.  James  Savage,  Bangor.  The 
ptects  were  Messrs.  Young  &  Mackenzie, 

pSTiTUTE  Premises,  Newmill,  N.B. — The 
P  of  buildings  just  erected  at  Newmill  for  a 
P.  library,  and  reading-room  were  opened 
pmy.  The  premises  were  designed  by  Mr. 
PCKpoon,  architect,  of  Ballifeary,  Inverness, 

P  the  following  is  a  lsit  of  the  contractors  : — 
Mr.  Alex.  Innes,  Glen  of  Newmill  ;  car¬ 
pets.  Messrs.  G.  &  R.  Cameron,  Keith ; 
r®per»  Mr.  George  M‘Kay,  Keith  ;  plumber, 

,  Douglas,  Huntly ;  painter,  Mr.  John 
|?n’  Keith ;  slater,  Mr.  Alex.  Strachan, 

Girls’  Club,  Hull. — The  premises 
pcflv  known  as  “  Homo  Bay  Almshouses,” 
Bi«leley-3treet,  Hull,  have  been  re-opened  as 
■  Hull  Working  Girls’  Club  and  Boarding 
pc.  alter  having  undergone  various  alterations 
I  , m°luding  furnishings,  of  about  2,0002. 
imintect  for  the  work  was  Mr.  Bilson. 
■movements,  Brixton. — Brixton  Hill  and 
lit  a  j  oac*  are  to  be  widened,  the  former  to 
and  the  latter  to  50  ft.  A  block  of  build- 
litwt  k0  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
Hugh  Mackintosh.  The  surveyors 
Cmfu  DouSlaa  Young  &  Co.,  of  London. 

Pren  u  EMISES>  Hove. — Messrs.  Albery  & 

L  1  c,e  have  prepared  two  sets  of  plans  for  a 
rum-house  to  be  built  in  the  New  Church- 
fcji_  nugf°n.  One  of  these  provides  for  a 
r  2  with  reading-room  and  club -rooms, 
8-room,  and  the  usual  offices  on  the 
noor,  and  a  billiard  -  room  with  two 
i-room  and  card -room  on  the  first 
floor 18  Pj°PO30d  to  provide  bedrooms  on  the 
jfo  !  ana  provision  has  been  made  for  four 
of  fk’  a  1U0^  green,  and  a  putting  green 
the  club-house.  An  alternative  plan 
or  two  rinks  and  a  club-house  with  a 
Nit-  trootage,  but  with  similar  accom- 
r  -  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,5002. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Ebbe’s,  Oxford.— The  chancel 
window  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ebbe’s,  Oxford, 
has  been  fitted  with  stained  glass  to  the  memory 
of  the  la-te  Bishop  of  Lahore.  The  centre  lights 
of  the  window  have  the  subject  of  the  Ascension, 
the  side  lights  contain  figures  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Aidan,  with  two  subjects  below — the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Native  Teachers,  and  the  Rite  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  Bishop.  The  arms  of  his  college  and 
the  See  of  Lahore  are  placed  in  the  tracery.  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick  (Birmingham). 

War  Memorial,  Warrington. — A  tablet  has 
been  placed  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  new 
quarters  at  the  drill  hall,  Warrington,  to  the 
memory  of  the  W  arrington  Volunteers  who 
served  in  the  South  African  War.  The  memorial 
is  of  Austrian  oak,  and  consists  of  nine  panels, 
measuring  altogether  7  ft.  6  in.  high  and  11  ft. 
wide.  Messrs.  Hesketh  &  Sons  executed  the 
work. 

Communion  Table,  St.  Albans  Cathedral. 
— A  communion  table  for  use  at  the  high  altar 
screen  has  been  presented  to  the  St.  Albans 
Cathedral  by  Lord  Aldenham,  and  has  been 
placed  in  position.  The  table,  which  is  of  solid 
oak,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  The 
floor  of  the  saerarium  has  also  been  laid  with 
slabs  of  Belgium  black,  Sicilian  white,  and 
Purbeck  grey.  This  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Lee  Bros. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Bradford. — The  Sewage 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  new  municipal  year  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  the  chief  business 
related  to  the  sewage  scheme  in  connexion  with 
the  Esholt  estate,  and  the  recent  arbitration 
award  of  239,742 2.  as  the  purchase  price  of  the 
estate.  It  was  decided  to  seek  borrowing  powers 
for  275,000 2.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Esholt 
purchase  and  of  other  lands  acquired  in  connexion 
with  the  scheme.  It  was  also  agreed  to  seek 
powers  from  time  to  time  to  cover  further  pur¬ 
chases  which  still  remain  to  be  made.  Mr. 
Garfield,  the  sewage  engineer,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  of  the  sewage  disposal  scheme,  for 
submission  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
approval  has  to  be  obtained.  The  Committee 
also  decided  to  appoint  three  assistant  engineers 
at  a  salary  of  1602.  a  year  each,  to  help  in  carrying 
out  the  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Messrs.  Knightley  &  Battenbury,  architects, 
are  relinquishing  their  offices  at  106,  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.,  and  their  practice  will  be  wholly 
transferred  to  and  continued  at  Birkbeck  Bank- 
chambers.  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

The  Nelson  Column. — The  statement  in  our 
short  article  on  this  last  week,  that  the  column 
was  11  ft.  7i  in.  diameter  at  the  summit  and 
10  ft.  If  in.  at  the  base,  was  of  course  a  slip  of 
the  pen  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  article, 
which  escaped  our  notice.  He  inadvertently 
wrote  “  summit  ”  where  he  should  have  written 
“  base,”  and  vice  versd. 

Electricity  tn  Woolwich  Arsenal. — Colonel 
Holden,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  last  week  to  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  the 
“  Applications  of  Electricity  in  the  Royal  Gun 
Factory  at  Woolwich.”  As  the  electric  driving  of 
machines  and  tools  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception  for  factory  work, 
he  laid  particular  stress  on  seveial  of  the  novel 
methods  he  has  recently  introduced  into  the 
Arsenal.  As  guns  ranging  from  3  cwt.  up  to 
60  tons  weight,  with  all  the  elaborate  parts  of 
their  breech  mechanism,  are  manufactured,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  very  large  range  of  machine 
tools.  As  some  of  the  boring  machines  are 
50  yds.  long,  and  the  bed-plates  of  some  of  the 
lathes  are  nearly  100  ft.,  very  large  motors  are 
sometimes  required.  The  use  of  electricity  has 
doubled  the  output  per  week.  We  were  inte¬ 
rested  to  hear  that  magnetic  clutches  are  exten¬ 
sively  used.  The  magnetic  clutch  is  practically  a 
friction  clutch,  but,  unlike  the  ordinary  mechanical 
clutch,  it  can  be  operated  from  a  distance  quite 
conveniently,  and  it  cannot  possibly  stick  or 
seize.  All  the  workmen’s  tools  are  ground  for 
them.  This  custom  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in 
many  modern  workshops,  and  leads  to  increased 
efficiency.  The  carborundum  grinders  for  high¬ 
speed  tool  steel  are  found  to  be  the  best.  Car¬ 
borundum  itself  is  an  electrical  product.  The 
problem  of  measuring  the  want  of  truth  in  the 
bore  of  a  gun  45  ft.  long  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
solved  by  using  a  tapered  steel  tube  carrying  a 
knife-edged  contact  wheel.  The  moment  this 
wheel  touches  the  side  of  the  bore  it  completes 
an  electric  circuit,  and  a  galvanometer  deflects. 
Another  interesting  application  is  the  use  of  an 
electro-magnet,  10  in.  in  length,  for  lifting  cast-iron 
projectiles,  some  of  which  are  very  nearly  a  ton  in 
weight.  The  measurement  of  the  temperature  ot 
the  furnaces  in  which  the  steel  is  heated  is  made 
by  means  of  a  thermo  couple,  and  this  seems  to 


be  a  very  satisfactory  method.  The  zero  of  the 
scale  is  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  it 
is  calibrated  by  noticing  the  temperatures  at 
which  various  pure  metals  melt.  The  horse 
power  of  the  motors  at  present  in  use  at  the 
factory  is  about  2,000,  and  motors  of  a  capacity 
of  a  1,000  horse  power  are  ready  to  be  connected 
with  the  supply  mains  when  power  becomes 
available. 

The  Preservation  of  Scenery  in  Switzer¬ 
land. — At  a  meeting  held  last  week  at  Sion 
College,  Sir  Martin  Conway  being  in  the  chair,  a 
committee  and  officers  were  nominated,  with  Sir 
Martin  Conway  as  President,  to  establish  in 
England  a  branch  of  the  “  Ligue  pour  la  Conser¬ 
vation  de  la  Suisse  Pittoresque.”  The  Chairman, 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  (President  of  the  Alpine 
Club),  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  others  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  directed  attention  to  the 
increasing  intrusion  of  tourist  trains  into  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  scenery,  the  invasion  of 
vulgar  advertisements,  and  the  defacement  of  the 
mountain  peaks  and  valleys  with  “  blatant 
hotels  ”  and  other  ugly  manifestations  of  “  l’ex- 
ploitation  6goiste.”  Sir  Alfred  Wills  mentioned’ 
that  amongst  the  most .  recent  schemes  were 
railways  up  the  Rosenlaui  valley  over  the  Great 
Scheidegg  ;  across  the  Furca  Pass  ;  and  through, 
the  Zinal  valley  and  the  Tete  Noire  to  Cha- 
mounix,  piercing  the  Obergabelhorn  and  de¬ 
scending  the  Trift  valley  to  Zermatt ;  and  an 
over -head  railway  from  Grindelwald  to  the  ice- 
fall  on  the  Lower  Glacier.  Pastor  Braendli,  speak¬ 
ing  6n  behalf  of  Swiss  residents  in  London,  testi¬ 
fied  to  their  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.  The  nominated  vice-presidents  of 
the  branch  of  the  “  Ligue  ”  are  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P..  Mr.  C.  T.  Dent,  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Monkswell,  Dr.. 
Blake  Odgers,  K.C.,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Prothero,  Canon  Rawnsley,  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hallifax.  of 
Burton  Bank,  Mill-hill,  N.W.,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  committee. 

Institute  of  British  Decorators. — At  Pain¬ 
ters’  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  “  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Architecture  ”  to  members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Decorators.  The  lecturer 
touched  on  the  various  changes  of  style  in  the- 
last  century,  the  Gothic  revival,  due  to  the 
reaction  from  the  straight-laced  classic  of  Georgian- 
times,  and  helped  on  by  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
the  battle  of  the  styles,  and  the  gradual  evolution 
to  the  present  custom,  which  practically  reserves 
the  Gothic  style  for  ecclesiastical  work,  a  free 
Renaissance  classic  treatment  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  “  Elizabethan  ”  for  domestic  work  ;  the 
chief  motif  of  modern  domestic  work  being 
picturesqueness.  A  series  of  slides,  reproduced', 
from  various  building  papers,  were  then  thrown, 
on  the  screen  in  rapid  succession,  comprising  the- 
work  of  a  large  number  of  well-known  architects — 
Messrs.  Norman  Shaw,  Ernest  George,  Beresford' 
Pite,  Leonard  Stokes,  Collcutt,  Aston  Webb,  etc. — 
and  an  interesting  collection  of  views  of  a  house 
at  Sonning,  by  Mr.  Lutyens.  These  were  followed ' 
by  a  series  of  slides  of  public  buildings.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  illustrations  were  flashed 
on  the  screen,  necessitated  probably  by  the  large 
number  shown,  prevented  the  retention  of  any 
very  clear  ideas  on  the  various  buildings,  but 
gave  one  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of ' 
the  work  of  modern  English  architects.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks,  was 
of  opinion  that  modern  work  erred  in  the  direction 
of  non-assertion,  and  sacrificed  itself  to  a  plethora 
of  detail.  Another  speaker  thought  that,  although 
a  house  was  for  people  to  live  in,  more  people  look 
at  it  than  live  in  it,  and  consequently  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  exterior.  The  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, . 
thought  that  modern  domestic  work  was  rather 
too  apt  to  develop  into  imitation  of  the  picturesque  - 
farm-house  style,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
architect  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
builder  of  picturesque  farm-houses. 

Carpenters’  Company  :  Sanitary  Building 
Construction  Examination. — The  following  is . 
the  list  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  order 
of  merit :  Silver  medals — F.  E.  Drury  and  E. 
Middleton.  Bronze  medals — F.  Wilson,  G.  Alli- 
bone,  L.  P.  Roberts,  J.  K.  Borgars,  F.  F.  Fulker, 
and  H.  W.  F.  Webb.  Certificates — J.  Lewis, 

E.  A.  Williams,  H.  S.  Butler,  A.  H.  Taylor,  J. 
Halliday,  T.  W.  S.  Hall,  J.  E.  Bargate,  A.  T. 
Barry,  j.  W.  Overend,  J.  E.  Sudds,  W.  G.  Well- 
belove,  A.  J.  Pyle,  Wm.  Symmonds,  F.  W. 
Barnacott,  W.  Terrell,  J.  E.  Jones,  Chas.  Vawser, 

G.  Davies.  The  number  presenting  themselves 
this  year  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  since 
the  examinations  were  instituted,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  candidates  included  men  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Gold  Coast,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
various  towns  in  England.  The  examiners 
present,  besides  Mr.  Willson  (Past-Master  of  the 
Company)  and  Mr.  Slater,  included  Mr.  Belcher, 
A.R.A.  (President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects),  Mr.  Guy  Dawber  (President 
of  the  Architectural  Association),  Professor  Henry 
Robinson,  and  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone. 

An  “  Open  Space,”  Oxford  University- 
buildings. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  - 
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■of  Convocation  a  decree  was  rejected  by  136  votes 
to  66  which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have 
made  over  the  Proscholium,  commonly  known  as 
the  “  Pig  Market,”  as  a  stand  for  bicycles.  The 
“  open  space  ”  is  the  vaulted  ambulatory  near 
the  Divinity  School  and  under  a  part  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  in  the  old  school’s  quadrangle. 
The’Curators  of  the  Bodleian  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  area  for  the  purposes 
contemplated,  whilst  the  Curators  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Chest  advanced  certain  claims  to  authority 
over  the  floor  of  the  Proscholium  in  virtue  of  a 
statute  of  1898,  which  confers  upon  them  the 
oversight  and  care  of  open  spaces  in  that  portion 
of  the  University  buildings. 

Sites  for  New  Provided  Schools,  London. 

_ There  has  just  been  issued  the  schedule  of  sites 

which  it  is  proposed  to  take  for  purposes  of  the 
Education  Acts,  1870-1903,  and  the  erection  of 
new’school  buildings  in  the  administrative  county 
of  London.  The  sixteen  sites  cover  an  aggregate 
of  373,010  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  8£  acres  The 
largest  site  scheduled  is  a  parcel  of  land  of  about 
87,120  sq.  ft.  at  the  junction  of  Standen  and 
Wimbledon  Park  roads,  having  a  frontage  of 
484  ft.  to  the  latter  road.  In  Islington  Borough 
five  sites  are  specified,  one  comprising  thirteen 
houses  in  Paekington-street,  with  five  in  Linton- 
street,  and  another  including  Nos.  140-2,  Cloud- 
esley-road,  with  portions  of  the  gardens  of 
eighteen  houses  in  Cloudesley-road.  A  site  in 
Paddington  embraces  the  Clifton  nursery -ground 
and  the  approach  thereto,  and  Nos.  39-43,  Blom- 
field-road,  Maida-vale.  The  remaining  sites  are 
in  the  boroughs  of  Deptford — Alverton-street  ; 
Hackney— Nos.  16-30  (even)  Lansdowne-road, 
and  eight  houses  in  Derby  and  Rutland  roads  ; 
Poplar— rseven  houses  and  the  court  thereof  m 
Bright-street  and  Bromley-cottages  ;  St.  Maryle- 
bone — Nos.  9-21,  Aberdeen-place  and  No.  21, 
Carlisle-place  ;  St.  Pancras — Camden-street  ;  and 
Stepney — three  sites,  being  Nos.  47-67  (odd) 
Pigott-street,  Limehouse,  premises  in  Commercial - 
road  East,  with  lands  abutting  on  Back  Church- 
lane  and  Gowers-walk  (near  Leman-street),  and 
property  in  Ropery  and  Carter  streets.  Six  of 
the  -properties  '.to  be  acquired  adjoin  existing 
school  premises. 


legal. 


theie  was  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  men  spoke 
to  any  customers  of  the  plaintiffs  or  interfered 
with  or  caused  any  obstruction  or  damage  to 


anyone. 

Mr.  Avory  stated  that  the  plaintiffs’  case  was 
that  the  French  polishers  were  paid  9d.  an  hour, 
and  they  asked  for  an  extra  Id.  an  hour  for 
travelling  money  when  they  were  employed  at 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  and  the  plaintiffs  dis¬ 
missed  them. 

Mr.  Mulligan  said  the  men  were  entitled  to  walk 
up  and  down  opposite  the  plaintiffs’  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  and  communicating 
information.  He  submitted  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  men  had  “  watched  or  beset  ” 
the  plaintiffs’  premises  within  sect.  7,  sub¬ 
sect.  4,  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1876.  He  further  submitted  that 
the  injunction  was  too  formal,  and  that  it  ought 
only  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  doing 
particular  acts. 

Mr.  Blackwell  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that  Mr.  Justice  Bray  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  from  what  was  stated  in  the  affidavits 
that  there  had  been  a  wrongful  watching  and 
besetting  without  legal  authority,  and  that  it  did 
Dot  come  within  the  proviso  to  sect.  7.  He 
(the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  thought  there  was 
abundant  evidence  to  justify  that  conclusion,  and 
that  the  injunction  granted  was  the  proper 
remedy. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  dismissed. 


INJUNCTION  GRANTED  AGAINST  TRADE 
UNION. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Wallis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  v. 
United  Society  of  London  French  Polishers  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master~of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew, 
onTthe  27th  ult.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants 
from  an  interlocutory  injunction  granted  by  Mr. 

JUMr?eMuffigan,  K.C.,  Mr.  P.  T.  Blackwell,  and 
Mr  Martin  O’Connor  appeared  in  support  of  the 
appeal  ;  and  Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  Mr.  A  F. 
Wootten,  andjjMr.  E.  C.  Bliss  for  the  respondent 

C°Mr  a^lulligan  said  the  order  appealed  from  was 
an  interlocutory  injunction  granted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bray,  restraining  the  defendants,  a  trade 
union,  from  watching  or  besetting  the  premises 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  Holborn  so  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance.  The  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the 
litigation  were  as  follows  : — The  plaintiffs  were 
the  well-known  furnishing  firm  in  Holborn— a 
corporation  with  a  capital  of  350,0002.  and 
upwards  of  1,700  shareholders  The  plaintiffs 
had  a  contract  with  the  London  County  Council, 
the  contract  containing  a  clause  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  pay  the  trade  union  wages.  For  many 
years  prior  to  this  contract  the  French  polishers 
working  for  the  company  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
■9d  an  hour.  On  July  8  last  the  company  gave 
the  polishers  who  were  in  their  employment 
notice  that  after  a  certain  date  the  company 
would  only  pay  8d.  an  hour.  On  July  20  the 
company’s  ’’’manager  had  an  interview  with  the 
polishers  on  the  premises,  and  as  a  result  ol  that 
interview’ the  polishers  that  night  struck  work 
because  ^of  the  reduction.  On  July  29  the 
■defendant  union  employed  some  of  the  polishers 
to  walk  up  and  down  opposite  the  plaintiffs 
premises,  and  these  men  had  in  their  hats  a  card 
-with  the  following  words  on  it—  Pickets 
Wallis  &  Co.’s  French  polishers  on  strike  against 
reduction  of  Id.  an  hour  in  wages."  On  July  29 
defendants,  having  ascertained  that  the  contract 
between  the  company  and  the  London  County 
Council  was  in  existence,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Council  to  the  effect  that  the  company  had 
reduced  the  wages  and  were  not  paying  the  proper 
rate  of  wages.  The  writ  in  the  present  action 
was  issued  on  October  4  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  their  servants,  agents, 
etc  from  watching  or  besetting  the  premises  ot 
the  plaintiffs  or  the  approaches  thereto,  or  causing 
or  procuring  the  same  to  be  watched  or  beset  m 
such  a  maimer  as  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  the 
plaintiffs,  or  for  any  purpose  except  to  obtain  or 
communicate  information.  Those  were  the  exact 
terms  of  the  interim  injunction  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  learned  judge  on  October  13 
The  defendants  admitted  the  men  walked  up  and 
down  the  footway  with  the  card  in  their  hats,  but 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BUILDING  ESTATE. 


In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the 
case  of  Hurrell  and  others  v.  Beauchamp  and 
others,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady. 

Mr.  Eve,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs  ;  and  Mr.  Upjohn,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Dunham  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Eve  said  that  the  plaintiffs  were  Mr. 
Hurrell,  Mr.  Schellebear,  Captain  Buchanan, 
and  Admiral  Wilson,  and  the  action  was 
brought  by  them  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  proceeding  to  develop 
an  estate  abutting  on  the  main  road  from 
Devonport  to  Tavistock,  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  plaintiffs’  houses.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  under  conveyances  executed  in  or  about 
the  year  1858  to  their  predecessors  in  title.  The 
defendants  had  acquired  the  residue  of  the  estate, 
and  what  they  proposed  to  do  was,  according  to 
plaintiffs’  case,  inconsistent  with  the  original 
scheme  under  which  the  estate  was  laid  out. 
The  defence  was  that  the  original  scheme — if 
there  was  one — had  been  abandoned,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  if  it  had  not  been  abandoned  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  acquired  in  breaches  which  had 
operated  to  free  the  rest  of  the  land.  The 
defendants  also  pleaded  the  alteration  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  reason  of  the  increase  and 
spreading  of  the  borough  of  Devonport.  What 
they  were  now  proposing  to  do  was  to  erect  a 
large  number  of  small  four-roomed  artisan 
dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  houses. 

As  counsel  was  proceeding  to  read  the  terms 
of  the  deed  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  relied  it 
was  announced  that  a  settlement  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  parties  on  terms  as  to  the 
division  of  the  estate  which  would  include  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  except  that  no  public- 
house  should  be  erected. 
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BECKENHAM  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 


from  gmainta?ffingatl^a^ie^e™^ai^j^re  rekaa 
company  subsequently  removed  the!  ^  * 
crossing  and  erected  an  iron  uie  .gates  of  tk 

In  1897  the  society  ZS  1 
kenzie-road  end  of  the  roadwav  the  J[ac 
the  plots  occupied  by  the  roadvn.',-.  ,eonve#c 
dant’s  predecessor  I  title  and  sino°  1 1  d"fen 
there  had  been  no  means  of  2  *  that  dat«' 
between  Mackenzie-road  and  the  ,  uniCation 
by  a  gate  in  the  fence,  which  w„?i.'ray',excePt 
The  defendant,  in  1904,  purcha^11  ocked- 
tiff’s  predecessor  in  title  No  21  M  t"!  P,ain- 
which  was  built  on  plot  355  u  ‘  ?nzie-road, : 
plots  353  and  354,  over  which  the  nl?purcha>ed: 
and  in  November  last  he  commenced^  paS8e,d’- 
roadway  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  fo^iU?-the : 
of  two  houses  he  proposed  to  erect  tf10118' 
alleged  that  defendant  by  so  buildine  P|amtlff 
ing  him  of  the  use  of  the  roadwav  LuilT',''' : 
and  air  coming  over  it  to  his  uremia!.  n  T4* 
said  that  when  the  defendant’s  hi He  8  80  : 
completed  they  would  so  interfere  with!  S  jj 
coming  to  Ins  premises  as  to  constitute  «n  !gh4‘ 
able  nuisance.  Plaintiff  further  said TrS?’-' 
society  had  dedicated  the  roadwav  in  i  ,  ' 
the  public.  “away  m  question  to  i 

After  hearing  the  evidence  and  the  ,  ' 
of  counsel,  his  lordship  held  that  no  renr  JT?"  8  " 
had  been  made  that  there  was  a  rnCfi  T  ' 
vacant  space  between  lots  352  and  X,  t!  ' 
remain  vacant.  It  could  not  be  said  th!t  nT 
society  could  not  allow  defendant  to  hnilH  !  ' 
on  plots  353  and  354,  and,  therefore  Cint  ff  w  S 
not  entitled  to  restrain  the  defendant 
building.  He  held  further  that  upon  the  queTtion  * 
of  dedication  to  the  public  of  the  road  the  nlaiT  ' 
tiff’s  case  completely  broke  down,  and  that  there  - 
would  be  no  such  obstruction  as  would  suWant;  1 
ally  lessen  the  plaintiff’s  comfortable  enioment  l 
of  Ma  house  He  accordiag],  gSj 
for  the  defendant  with  costs,  6 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C.,  aod  Mr.  Todd  ■ 


The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Whitehouse  v.  Hugh 
concluded  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  on  the  24th  ult.,  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a  market  gardener, 
carrying  on  business  at  No.  19,  Mackenzie-road, 
Beckenham,  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
building  on  a  roadway  adjoining  the  plaintiff’s 
premises,  in  alleged  contravention  of  a  building 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land 
Society  in  1878.  and  from  interfering  with  plain¬ 
tiff’s  user  of  the  roadway.  The  plaintiff  also 
sought  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  building  so 
as  to  obstruct  his  ancient  lights. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  purchased  the 
freehold  of  his  premises  from  a  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
in  1885.  At  this  time  the  north-western  boundary 
of  plaintiff’s  premises  was  laid  out  as  a  road  which 
led  from  Mackenzie-road  to  a  level  crossing  on 
the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  The 
plaintiff’s  house  was  built  on  plots  351  and  352, 
two  out  of  three  plots  purchased  from  the 
society  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  1879.  On  the 
plan  in  the  conveyance  by  the  society  to  Mr. 
.Chamberlayne  the  roadway  was  designated  as  a 
vacant  space  between  lots  352  and  355.  By  the 
conveyance  the  society  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  allowing  a  variation  in  the  plans  and 
conditions.  The  roadway  had  only  been  roughly 
made  up,  and,  by  reason  of  its  not  being  much 
used,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair.  This 
road,  after  it  crossed  the  railway,  led  to  a  meadow, 
to  which  there  was  no  other  means  of  access  for 
vehicles.  In  1894  the  society  purchased  and  laid 
out  the  meadow  as  a  building  estate,  and  by  an 


“7 "7"  “a  -Mr.  Todd, 

appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.P.O  Laurence 

K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  for  the  defendant.  ’ 


LIBEL  ACTION  BY  A  BUILDER  AND  ■ 
CONTRACTOR.  '  f 
The  hearing  of  the  case  of  McCarthy  v 
McCarthy  and  Rochford,  concluded  in  the  King’s  * 
Bench  Division  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a  r 
special  jury  on  the  28th  ult-an  action  by  the  - 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Patrick  McCarthy,  a  builder  and  i 
contractor,  carrying  on  business  in  the  Fulham-  f- 
road,  S.W.,  to  recover  from  Mr.  J,  A  Rochford,  if 


War  Office  clerk,  and  Mr.  Michael  McCarthy,  a  t 
builder  and  contractor,  carrying  on  business  ir  “ 


the  Kings -road,  Clapham  Park,  damages  for  it 
libel,  one  alleged  libel  being  printed  and  »' 
published  in  the  Chelsea  Mail  and  the  Wcstmm-  a 
ter  Express,  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Editor  of  id 
the  newspapers.  The  plaintiff  also  said  that  the  K 
defendants  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  :i 
libel  him,  and  on  that  head  also  he  claimed  v 
damages.  Both  the  defendants  pleaded  a  denial  i! 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  defendant  McCarthy  re 
also  denied  the  publication  of  the  letters  com-  :e 
plained  of.  The  defendant  Rochford  denied  1 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  printed  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  as  to  the  second  letter  pleaded  r, 
justification. 

Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Haydon,  appeared  for  r 
the  plaintiff  ;  Mr.  Shee,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Symons  t 
for  the  defendant  Rochford ;  and  Mr.  Montague  : 
Shearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Macphereon,  for  the  ■ 
defendant  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Haydon,  in  the  course  of  opening  the  j 
plaintiff’s  case,  said  that  his  client  was  the  a 
nephew  of  the  defendant  McCarthy,  both  being  a 
builders  and  contractors,  Both  the  McCarthys  ; 
had  been  in  partnership  together,  but  in  1901,  j 
disputes  having  arisen,  the  plaintiff  brought  an  : 
action  against  his  uncle,  and  this  resulted  in  the  ;; 
uncle  having  to  make  a  payment  of  money  to  his  i! 
nephew.  After  the  partnership  was  determined  i, 
the  plaintiff  started  business  in  the  same  locality  c 
in  which  his  uncle  carried  on  business,  ine  . 
rivalry  between  them  came  to  a  headin  Augus  , 
1903,  when  the  London  County  Council  invited  t 
tenders  for  the  painting  of  Chelsea  Bnuge,  - 
the  plaintiff  and  his  uncle  sent  in  tenders,  but  uie  i 
plaintiff  obtained  the  contract,  The |  wrt F°- « 
ceeded  satisfactorily  until  a  senes  ol f 
the  local  newspapers  were  directed  ag 
plaintiff  as  to  the  way  in  which  theworkwas  , 
being  carried  out.  From  that  tune  _  .  - 

between  the  plaintiff  and  the  Lo  8 e[enaflnt  \ 
Council  underwent  a  change, 

Rochford  was  a  friend  of  Ins  c°'de  7  ’  .  (he 
had  not  the  slightest  P'“tlC^a3fbe,  of  which , 
painting  of  bridges.  The  first  .  ]etter , 
complaint  was  made  was  conta  (ion  on 
published  in  the  newspapers  9  ^ 

September  18,  1904.  ^ 

“  Ratepayer,  and,  amongst  ot  ^  M 
tained  the  following  Passa^  ,. ,  8n(j  sub- 
this  should  be  entrusted  to  ^'““Z^ththe, 
stantial  tradesmen,  who  a™  8  ,  .  F s0  big  a 


elementary  engineering  d'.®c“l^ financially., 
work,  either  with  the  reqmsite  plantor  j »  ^ 
If,  however,  the  London  County JJjLghodS 
wisdom,  do  not  so  deal  out  work  then  the^  ^ 
protect  the  ratepayer  by  seeing  the 

in  labour  and  material  is  given  oy 
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test  and  most  adequate  supervision  over  the 
ontractors  employed.”  In  the  second  letter, 
ritten  by  Rochford,  but  not  published  in  the 
iivspapers,  the  writer  criticised  the  way  the 
ork  of  cleaning  and  painting  had  been  carried 
it  by  the  contractor,  and  he  referred  to  the 
jnsy  character  of  the  scaffolding  which  had 
gen  erected. 

The  plaintiff,  called  and  examined,  said  that 
is  work  was  begun  in  August,  1903,  and  it  was 
irried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  Mr. 
nimons,  the  clerk  employed  by  the  London 
Hinty  Council.  No  trouble  was  experienced  in 
rrying  out  the  work  until  the  libel  appeared, 
[ter  it  the  clerk  insisted  on  his  doing  everything 
st  was  unreasonable.  He  had  to  reconstruct  the 
Adding  and  to  put  up  scaffolding  over  the 
iole  bridge  at  the  same  time,  which  he  could 
use.  The  work  cost  a  good  deal  more  than 
ought  to  have  done  owing  to  the  letter  of 
itember  18. 

^•examined  by  Mr.  Shee, 
le  did  not  think  it  was  the  Council  which  was 
Sting  criticised  in  the  letter  so  much  as  the 
utraotor. 

Robt.  Standidge,  a  scaff older,  examined,  said 
st  the  scaffolding  on  Chelsea  Bridge  was  done 
the  ordinary  way. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called,  who  gave 
idence  that  the  scaffolding  used  was  of  a 
efactory  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  the  first  witness 
led  for  the  defendant  Rochford  was  Mr.  W.  C. 
pperthwaite,  Bridges  Engineer  to  the  London 
unty  Council.  He  said  that  at  first  the  scaffold- 
was  not  of  sufficient  strength,  and  during  the 
gress  of  the  work  it  was  altered  and  made 
nger.  Before  the  letter  of  September  18  he 
1  received  complaints  from  Simmons,  and 
[complained  to  the  plaintiff  about  the  quality 
the  paint  in  August. 

Sir,  H.  Tyers,  Editor  of  the  Chelsea  Mail  and 
BfolMW/er  Express,  examined,  said  he  put  a 
Rice  about  the  work  upon  the  bridge  in  the 
jpers,  issued  on  September  11,  but  Rochford 
B  nothing  to  do  with  that  notice.  Between 
jptember  11  and  18  he  met  Rochford,  and,  as  he 
B  complaints  with  regard  to  the  work  on  the 
edge,  he  asked  Rochford  to  let  him  know  his 
pnion  about  it.  Rochford  told  him  his  views, 

B  witness  made  a  note  of  them.  Witness 
Eself  compiled  the  letter  from  the  various 
pplaints  he  had  received.  The  defendant 
pCarthy  had  made  no  complaints  to  him  about 
b  bridge.  The  second  letter  was  handed  to 
itoess  by  Rochford,  but  was  not  signed.  He 
n  not  publish  that  letter  as  he  thought  the 
ttter  had  become  stale.  The  defendant 
earthy  had  no  part  in  the  second  letter  so  far 
1  witness  was  concerned. 

sr.  James  Rochford,  the  defendant,  examined, 
id  that  after  seeing  the -notice  about  the  bridge 
l«8  Chelsea  Mail  he  met  Mr.  Tyers,  and  told 
®  he  thought  it  was  a  fair  summary  of  what 
j!  going  on.  The  notes  he  gave  to  Mr.  Tyers 
|Bned  his  honest  opinion  of  the  work.  The 
liter  was  common  talk.  There  was  no  con¬ 
vey  between  himself  and  the  defendant 
ipthy  to  libel  the  plaintiff. 

B  the  close  of  defendant  Rochford’s  case 
1  McCarthy,  the  other  defendant,  was  called. 

•  said  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  letter  of 
pwmber  18,  nor  did  he  supply  any  information 
r  which  it  could  be  written.  He  had  no 
tenon  with  the  letter  written  by  Rochford, 
"t  instigate  Rochford  to  write  any  letter, 
ftad  lie  conspired  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
™g  the  plaintiff. 

“tea-examined  by  Mr.  Duke, 

,  1  some  years  he  and  the  plaintiff  had  not 
on  good  terms.  The  plaintiff  being  his 
tew,  he  was  not  anxious  to  do  him  any  harm, 
wuld  not  say  whether  the  work  on  the  bridge 
[  “0ne  properly,  nor  could  he  say  whether 
“Molding  was  properly  done.  He  never 
j«sed  with  Rochford  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff 
Rv.au  tlle  contracfc-  Rochford  told  him 
Laar  been  communications  to  the  news- 
Ud  tbe  work.  He  did  not 

^  that  Rochford  was  interesting  himself  in 
matter.  He  never  saw  Rochford’s  letter. 

(m3  being  the  case  for  the  defendant  McCarthy, 
Lyf?  recalled  to  be  further  cross- 
Eft  Y  Mr.  Duke.  He  said  th  at  to  the  best  of 
'e  be  wrote  the  letter  on  September  18. 
ifflnin  M  be  beard  °f  the  scaffolding  being 
» on  u  ae  con8ulted  three  experts,  and,  as  far 
Dim  a  Fem0ntber,  compiled  the  first  notice  in 
V  per  from  information  he  received  from 
resnli  r  n  ter  ot  September  18  was  partly 
C  ot  Rochford’s  communication  to  him. 
leno*  ? m£OSltors  of  the  Chelsea  Mail  gave 
raq w  .a0 effect  that  the  letter  of  September 
Ithon  in.  .e  bandwriting  of  the  Editor. 

"fusion  °f  the  addresses  of  counsel,  and 
imml  omg'uP  ol  the  learned  judge,  the  jury 
thn  r.,a  ^?rchct  for  the  defendant  McCarthy 
MiffLfT  libe1,  and  a  verclict  for  the 
Ihhg  damag  tlle  de*endant  Rochford  with  one 

lordship  entered  judgment 
Dlain/iff daAt  McCarthy  with  costs,  and  for 
EJJJE  against  the  defendant  Rochford 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.  * 

25,162  of  1904. — D.  Russell  :  Fireplaces. 

This  relates  to  a  fireplace,  and  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  fuel -holder  comprising  a  base 
member  formed  of  an  iron  grating  and  a  fire-clay 
slab,  and  upstanding  side  portions  and  back 
portion. 

28,483  of  1904.— P.  R.  J.  Willis  (J.  E.  Ericson)  : 

Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets  and  Urinals. 
This  relates  to  a  flushing  apparatus  for  water- 
closets  and  urinals,  and  comprises  a  hollow 
casing  attachable  to  a  closed  tank  and  source  of 
water  supply  respectively,  a  valve  on  a  valve 
seat  within  the  casing,  a  system  of  levers  arranged 
beneath  the  valve  and  having  a  bowl  or  the  like 
suspended  therefrom,  the  position  of  said  bowl 
or  the  like  being  such  that  it  will  be  depressed 
by  a  forcible  flow  of  water  through  the  casing, 
and  retain  the  valve  open  after  it  has  been 
initially  opened,  and  means  such  as  a  rock  shaft 
carrying  a  cam  for  initially  opening  said  valve. 
28,963  of  1904. — H.  Hirst  and  F.  T.  Cash  : 

Heat  Radiating  Apparatus  for  Warming  Rooms, 

Offices,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  heat  radiating  apparatus  having 
the  frame  work  in  the  main  body  constructed  of 
fireproof  wood,  and  the  provision  of  tubes  or 
equivalent  means  for  the  diffusion  of  heated  air. 
771  of  1905.— A.  J.  Boult  (P.  A.  Gasse)  : 

Flues  of  Fireplaces,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  the  combination  with  a  stoneware 
or  terra-cotta  frame,  for  building  into  the  flues  of 
fireplaces  and  the  like,  of  a  tile  or  cover  of  stone¬ 
ware,  terra-cotta,  or  the  like,  for  closing  the 
aperture  in  the  frame  after  the  pargeting  of  the 
flues  is  finished  and  the  debris  removed  therefrom. 
2,748  of  1905. — T.  F.  Ash:  Chimney  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Shaft  Tops. 

This  relates  to  the  combination  in  a  ventilator 
composed  of  a  series  of  curved  shields  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  and  bent  over  and  wider  at 
their  outer  sides  than  at  their  fixed  or  pivoted 
ends,  of  the  type  applicable  to  a  ventilating 
shaft  or  chimney-top,  of  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
oblique  flanges  extending  from  the  lower  edges 
of  the  said  shields  downwards,  vertical  or  oblique 
flanges  extending  from  the  upper  edges  of  said 
shields  upwards,  and  vertical  or  oblique  flanges 
extending  from  the  side  of  the  final  covering 
shield  downwards. 

3,634  of  1905. — E.  J.  Kis  :  Moulding  Machine 
for  Cement  Blocks,  and  other  articles. 

This  relates  to  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
shaped  articles  from  cement,  concrete,  or  the  like, 
by  stamping  in  a  mould,  the  arrangement  con¬ 
sisting  ot  revolving  stops  in  the  outlet  openings 
of  feeding  hoppers  placed  above  the  mould, 
which  stops  are  brought  into  the  open  position  by 
the  raising  of  the  stamp,  so  that  a  definite  volume 
of  material,  carried  round  by  the  stops,  can  be 
fed  to  the  mould  for  each  stamping  operation. 
3,648  of  1905. — E.  G.  Wright  :  Chimney-Top. 
This  relates  to  a  system  of  treating  a  stack  of 
smoky  chimneys  with  one  or  more  flues  as  one, 
and  consists  of  a  chamber  or  casing  tapering 
upwards,  and  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  stack, 
which  can  be  swept  from  the  top  without  danger 
to  the  sweep,  and  also  obviate  the  unsightly  look 
of  different  kinds  and  heights  of  cowls. 

5,621  of  1905. — J.  Shanks  :  Cisterns  made  of 
Earthenware,  Stoneware,  Fire-clay,  or  like 
materials. 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a  cistern  of 
earthenware,  stoneware,  fire-clay,  or  the  like 
material,  with  an  inturned  flange  around  the  open 
top,  all  of  the  corners  being  preferably  also 
rounded.  The  flanged  formation  of  the  open  top 
provides  such  rigidity  of  the  structure  that  in  the 
operation  of  firing  the  ware  it  is  not  liable  to 
such  warping  as  is  usual. 

8,144  of  1905. — P.  Kemp  :  Window-Sashes. 

This  relates  to  window -sashes,  and  consists  of 
devices  for  securing  the  batten  rod  and  sash  when 
closed,  and  comprises  a  striking  plate  on  the 
hinged  batten  rod  in  combination  with  a  pin, 
peg,  or  screw  fitted  to  project  inwards  from  a 
vertical  rail  of  the  sash. 

8,635  of  1905.— R.  Roughton  and  F.  W.  Cross  : 

Sliding  and  Reversible  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 

A  reversible  sliding  sash  for  windows  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  each  sash,  of 
suspended  sliding  bars  pivoted  to  the  sides 
thereof  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach .  or 
recede  from  the  sash  when  the  latter  is  being 
swung,  and  separate  movable  draught  bars 
lodged  in  the  window  frame  between  the  sashes, 
which  normally  hold  the  sashes  vertical  and 
cover  the  joints  between  the  sashes  and  their 
pivoted  bars,  the  latter  being  capable  of  being 
moved  out  of  the  path  of  the  sashes  and  ot 
automatically  resuming  their  normal  position, 
together  with  means  which  allow  the  top  sash  to 
swing  freely  round  at  the  bottom  of  the  window 
frame  and  below  the  other  sash. 


All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


14,919  of  1905.— W.  Lear  and’ W.  F.  Lear: 
Method  and  Means  for  Securing  Lines  to  Sliding 
Window  Sashes. 

A  method  of  securing  cords,  lines,  or  the  like  to 
sliding  window  sashes,  characterised  by  front  and 
back  plates  arranged  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  a  box  connecting  said  plates  together, 
and  integral  therewith,  an  opening  at  top  and 
bottom  of  said  box  for  the  reception  of  the  cord 
or  line. 

21,046  of  1904. — J.  F.  Kleine  :  Fireproof  Floors 
and  Ceilings. 

The  construction  of  floors  and  ceilings,  consisting 
of  a  concrete  filling  material  in  combination  with 
an  arrangement  of  the  stones  or  bricks  relative 
to  the  iron  insertions,  such  that  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  if  the  floor  were  constructed  with 
small  flat  vaultings  between  the  iron  insertions. 
27,943  of  1904. — E.  Hampton  :  Heating  Churches, 
Chapels,  and  other  Buildings. 

This  consists  in  centrally  heating  churches, 
chapels,  and  other  buildings,  by  means  of  steam- 
heated  or  hot-water  heated  pipes,  having  lateral 
extensions  arranged  under  the  seats. 

29,101  of  1904. — H.  V.  Smith  &  Freeman 
Hines,  Ltd.  :  Apparatus  for  Trueing  and  Per¬ 
fecting  the  Spigot  and  Socket  Ends  of  Pipes. 

An  apparatus  for  trueing  and  perfecting  the 
spigot  and  socket  ends  of  pipes,  consisting  of 
moulds  having  members  adapted  to  be  retracted 
to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  pipe  from 
the  mould. 

2,899  of  1905.— A.  Austin  :  Chain  for  Supporting 
Drain  Pipes,  and  the  like. 

A  chain  for  supporting  drain  pipes  and  the  like, 
being  moulded  in  stoneware,  cement,  etc.  ;  the 
shape  of  said  chain  being  oblong  and  solid,  in  the 
form  of  brick,  but  with  two  upright  supports,  one 
at  either  end,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
at  top.  this  open  space  being  provided  for  the 
socket  or  flange  of  the  pipe  to  drop  in,  and  stand 
free  of  the  slightest  pressure. 

10,533  of  1905.— H.  H.  Lake  (G.  F.  Hall): 

Emergency  Screens  for  Protection  against  Fire. 

A  folding  fire  shutter  having  a  box  or  case  wherein 
it  is  normally  enclosed  by  means  of  a  plate  or  cover, 
which  is  secured  to  the  underside  of  said  box  or 
case  by  a  fusible  fastening  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  exposed  to  sufficient  heat  said  plate  or 
cover  is  caused  to  release  said  shutter,  and  permit 
it  to  become  extended  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  over  the  part  it  is  intended  to  protect. 
11,192  of  1905. — A.  C.  Chenoweth  :  Construction 
of  Concrete  Columns,  and  the  like. 

A  column  composed  of  concrete  or  cement,  con¬ 
voluted  metal  netting  embedded  therein,  and 
plastic  material  moulded  about  said  column. 

11,208  of  1905. — H.  Stuttle  and  J.  H.  Beach: 

Pipe  Couplings  or  Joints. 

A  pipe  coupling  consisting  of  two  counter  part 
coupling  members,  each  of  which  comprises  a 
semi-circular  extension  formed  integrally  with 
and  on  the  ends  of  a  pipe  section,  inwardly 
extending  flanges  on  said  extension,  and  lugs 
whereby  said  coupling  members  are  removably 
connected  together,  forming  a  semi-circular 
recess  in  the  end  of  each  section,  which  will 
permit  any  of  said  sections  to  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pipe. 

14,108  of  1905. — P.  Nangguth  :  Laying  Jointless 
Stone-wood  Flooring. 

A  method  of  laying  a  jointless  flooring  of  stone- 
wood  or  similar  material,  distinguished  by  having 
an  intermediate  network  of  elastic  composition, 
which  forms  open  spaces  between  its  ridges  or 
walls,  combined  with  isolating  padding  composed 
of  sheets  of  roofing  cardboard,  which  is  placed  in 
the  open  spaces  surrounded  by  the  network,  and 
which  thus  form  together  a  course  or  layer 
between  the  lower  beton  foundation  and  the  stone- 
wood  floor  in  order  to  prevent  the  upper  floor 
from  having  contact  with  or  becoming  joined 
to  the  said  foundation,  said  intermediate  layer 
preventing  cracks  in  the  foundation  from  being 
transmitted  to  the  said  floor  surface,  said  net¬ 
work  thus  forming  a  solid  but  elastic  connexion 
between  the  stone -wood  floor  surface  and  the  said 
foundation. 

- » - - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  15. — By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds. — York-rd.,  a  corner  building  site,  area 

335  y&0.,  f . 

Pontefract-la.,  a  building  site,  area  145  yds.,  f. 

50,  Pontefract-st.,  area  130  yds.,  f.,  y.r.  13/... 

Richmond- road.  The  Bank,  Top  Mills,  area 

1,659  yds.,  f . 

Cross  8tamford-st„  The  Providence  Leather 

Works,  area  636  yds.,  f . 

Cryer's-yard,  a  building  site,  area  168  yds.,  f. 

Beeston-rd.,  corner  house  and  shop,  area 

92  yds.,  f . 

Folly-rd.,  a  building  site,  area  233  yds.,  f . 

Canal-rd.,  a  building  site,  area  1,338  yds.,  f. 
Waterlow-rd.,  four  sites  and  five  cottages,  area 

391  yds.,  f. . 

4  and  6,  Walos-st.,  and  14,  16,  and  18,  Bower- 

st.,  area  161  yds.,  f.  . 

4,  Hertford-st.,  and  3,  Chapel-walk,  area 

134  yds.,  f . 

Meadow-la.,  a  freehold  shop  site,  area  48  yds. 


260 

355 

203 

836 


580 

335 


THE  BUILDER. 


(December 


By  W ALTON  &  Lee  (at  Frome). 

Cliantry,  Somerset.— The  Chantry  Estate,  97  a. 

1  r.  28  p.,  . .  £5l55U 

November  ]0— ByE.  Holsworth  (at  Bromley). 
Bromley,  Kent.— 5  and  7,  Bloomfield-rd  ,  f.,  e.r. 


84Z. 


1,25 


9,550 


500 


575 


335 


1,425 


November  17.— By  Montagu  &  Robinson. 

St.  Luke's. — NicolTs-buildings,  f.g.  rents  480Z. 

reversion  in  51*  . . 

By  F.  Houghton  &  Davison. 

Walthamstow— 21,  Avon-rd.,  f.,  p.  -  -  -  - .  600 

Southall,  Middx.— 13,  Alexandra-av.,  f.,  v.r. 

28Z.  . . 

November  20.— By  T.  W.  Carpenter. 

Pimlico. — Sutherland-pl.,  i.g.r.  271.,  u.t.  32*  yrs., 

g.r.  3Z.,  with  reversion  . •  •  •  •  . . 

Holloway. — Hilton-rd.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  46*  yrs., 

g.r.  . . 

By  Drivers’ 

Holloway. — 17  and  19.  Cromwell-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  97  10s . 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  &  West. 

South  Kensington. — Finborough-rd.,  i.g.  rents 

110/ ,  u.t.  57*,  g.r.  40/.,  with  reversion -  1,' 

Kensington. — 36,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  19*  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  15s.,  . . 

Fulham.— 61,  Crab  Tree-la.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

51. 10s.,  w.r.  44Z.  4s .  345 

November  21.— By  David  Burnett  <fc  Co. 
Tottenham.— 320  and  322,  High-rd.,  area 

16,000  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  90Z . . . 

Minories.— 40,  Royal  Mint-st.,  c.,  y.r.  25 Z . 

By  C.  W.  DAVIES  &  SON. 

Islington. — 31,  Theberton-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

71  y  r  44Z .  xod 

92,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t.  121  yrs.,  g.r.  91.,  e.r.  50/.  130 

53,  Noriolk-rd..  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  36/.  340 

Holloway.— 60,  62,  73,  and  75,  Goodinge-rd., 

u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  e.r.  16J/ .  1,100 

By  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  &  Co. 

Hackney. — 35,  Well-st.,  f„  y.r  35/ . . .  600 

Beytonstone— 181.  Hainault-rd.,  f  ,  y.r.  40/.  ..  600 

Holloway.— St.  John’s-pk.,  “Park  Lodge, 

u.t.  45*  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  p .  350 

By  Pemberton  &  Paiba. 

Hampstead— 25,  Kilbum  Priory,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  ^ 


1,700 


g.r.,  &c.,  81.,  e.r.  60/. 

By  Thurgood  &  Martin. 

Kentish  Town— 65,  Malden-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  44  yrs.,  o 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  50/ .  530 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent.— Woolwich-rd.,  ‘  ‘  The  Cot 

and  half  an  acre,  f.,  y.r.  40/ .  600 

By  Mullett.  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park.— 23,  Norfolk-sq.,  u.t.  52*  yrs.,  g.r. 

35/.,  . .  l.ouu 

21,  Sussex-sq.,  and  57,  Bathurst-mews,  u.t. 

31*  yrs.,  g.r.  49/.,  p . .  •  4380 

_ 1  i  ~  ..  on/  11  +  9Q1  vre  <T  r  nil-  29o 


Devonport-st.,  i.g.r.  20/.,  u.t.  29*  yrs.,  g.r.  ml. 

1,  Radnor-pl.,  u.t.  26*  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  110/.  1,000 

Southwick-cres.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  ml.  455 


HA,  J-YUViu. Vi-].,.,  m.v.  ««  r,-- - - 1  s , 

Sussex-gdns  ,  i.g.r.  15/.,  u.t.  31*  yrs.  g.r.  ml. 

5  Sussex-gdns.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  100/. 

Regent's  Park.— 74,  Osnaburgh-st.  (business 
premises),  y.r.  100/. ;  also  i.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  17* 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/ . •  •  710 

82.  William-st.  (s.),  y.r.  55/. ;  also  i.g.r.  18/., 

u.t.  17*  yrs.,  g.r.  11/ .  40u 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 

Chfewbk-ZSJ^JS^odd^Daj-onBhlrB-rd.,  u.t. 


62*  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  w.r.  215/.  16i 


Kensington’.— 66,  Masbro-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  74/.  2s.  . . 

Bv  LOUND  &  Donet  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Hampton,  Middlesex— High-st  “Red  Lion 

Hotel,”  L,  p.  (with  goodwill)  .  3,000 

High-st.,  a  freehold  shop,  y.r.  24/ .  Abu 

Twickenham,  Middx.— The  “Albany  Hotel,” 

u  t  71  yrs.,  y.r.  125/.  (with  goodwill) .  6,830 

King-st.,  The  “  George  ”  p-h.,  u.t.  5*  yrs.,  y.r. 

65/.  (with  goodwill) . .  3,000 

Willesden. — Acton-la.,  The  “Grand  Junction 

Arms  "  p-h.,  u.t.  7*  yrs.,  y.r.  500/ .  3.050 

Bv  Orgill,  Marks  &  Co.  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Enfield. — Theobald’s  Park-id.,  The  •■Plough” 

b-h.,  f.,  p.  (with  goodwill) .  1,900 

By  E.  C.  Stretch  (at  Rufford). 

Rufford,  Lancs.— Two  houses  and  6  a.  1  r.  38  p.,  ^ 

“  Boundary  House  Farm,”  43  a.  3  r.  31  p..  f. . .  2,657 
Holmes  Wood-la.,  two  farms,  47  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f.  4,430 

Six  moss  fields,  45  a.  0  r.  29  p.,  f .  2,700 

Two  houses  and  5  a.  1  r.  36  p.,  f. ........... .  700 

Wheelwright’s  shop,  smithy,  etc.,  1  a.  0  r.  6  p., 


Six’  freehold  fields,  31  a.  1  r.  26  p.  . . . . . .  2,144 

Fifteen  freehold  cottages  and  9  a.  2  r.  10  p.  . .  2,621 

House,  shop  and  1  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  f .  300 

November  22.— Arthur  Barton 
Camberwell.— 17,  New  Church-rd,  (s),  f.,  w.r. 

007  IBs  .  900 

19,  New  Church-rd.  (s),  f.,  w.r.  34/.  4s.  8d.  . .  235 

Plumstead,  Kent.— 55,  Robcrt-st.  (s.),  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.r.  41.  5s.,  w.r.  28/.  12s .  125 

By  S.  B.  Clark  &  Son. 

Eltham,  Kent.— “  Darenthdale”  and  10  a.  3  r. 

34  p.,  f.,  . .  d*05U 

By  Humbert  *  Flint. 

Holbom.— 33,  34,  and  35,  Kirkby-st.  (manu¬ 
facturing  premises),  area  4,560  ft.,  f.,  p.  . .  5,800 

By  F.  Jolly  &  James. 

Forest  Gate.— 132,  Field-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  32 1. 10s.  . .  320 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Bloomsbury. — 21a,  Devonshire-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r. 

119/.  . .  L000 

Holbom.— 10,  Emerald-st.  (warehouse),  area 

750  ft.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  125/ .  800 

5  Orde  Hall-st.,  u.t.  70*  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  w.r. 

’  192/  . . 

10a,  Featherstone-  buildings  (s.),  area  1,225  ft., 

g  r.  70/.,  y.r.  312/.  4s . --  1.150 

Clerkenwell— 160,  Farringdon-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  48* 

yrs.,  g.r.  91.,  w.r.  107/.  18s .  400 


By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Kensington.— 38,  Russell-rd.,  f.,  p.  - - ..  ..  £800 

Plumstead,  Kent.— 41.  Reidhaven-rd.,  u.t.  61* 

yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  w.r.  23/.  8s .  ISO 

By  Soobell  &  Lake. 

Kentish  Town.— Wellesley-rd.,  f.g.  rents  72/., 

reversion  in  40  and  61  yrs .  l,8So 

By  Wheeler  Bros. 

Pimlico.— 8  to  11,  Wilton-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  18*  yrs  , 

g.r.  35/.,  y.r.  135/ .  1^75 

November  23.— By  Cane  &  Co. 

Dulwich.— 32,  Gowlett-rd.,  u.t  63  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

e.r.  34/ . .  •  •  . .  305 

Brockley.— 365,  Brockley-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  7s.,  y.r.  60/ .  700 

Bv  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton.— 21  to  31  (odd).  Elm-pk.,  u.t.  45*  yrs., 

g.r.  33/.,  w.r.  241/.  16s .  1.350 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Tackley,  Oxon.— “  Court  Farm,”  227  a.  2  r.  20  p.,  ^  ^ 

The  “Gardiners’ Arms  ”  p-h.,  3  cottages  and 

2  a.  1  r.  2  p.,  f .  1,100 

Thirteen  freehold  cottages  and  1  a.  1  r.  8  p„  f.  830 
By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 

Harringay.— 103,  105,  and  107,  Seymour-rd., 

u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  21/ ,  e.r.  108/ .  1,095 

97  to  103  (odd),  Hewitt-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

28/.,  y.r.  144/ . ••••••  1,300 

18,  Chesterfleld-gdns.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s., 
e.r.  . .  290 


840 


By  Harrie  Stacey. 

Redhill,  Surrey. — Lingfield-la.,  i.g.  rents  84/.,  u.t. 

29*  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  10s.  6d . 

Bv  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Stoke  Newington.  —  Spr.ngd.vle  -  rd.,  f.g.r. 

22/.  10s„  reversion  in  65  yrs .  380 

Clapham.— 1  to  19  (odd),  Lirom-rd..  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  55/.,  y.r.  312/ .  3,015 

Camberwell.— 20,  21,  23,  25,  26.  and  32,  North- 

wav-rd.,  u.t.  67*  yrs..  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  214/.  14s.  1,555 

Peckham. — 2,  Brayards-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  50/.  4s .  355 

133  and  135,  Peckham  Park-rd.,  u.t.  153  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  70/.  4s .  610 

Battersea. — Stewart’s-la.  West,  i.g.r.  64/.,  u.t. 

14  yrs.,  g.r.  12/ .  270 

11  to  19  (odd),  York-rd.  (a.),  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.  12s.  6d.,  y.r.  182/.  0s.  lOd .  1,465 

39,  York-rd.  (s.)  u.t.  64*  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r. 

31/.  19s.  lid .  365 

8  to  16  (even),  Tritton-st.,  u.t.  60*  yrs.,  g.r. 

21/.,  w.r.  111/.  16s . 

80,  Ingrave-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  w.r. 

27/.  6s . .  •  •  I05 

Bethnal  Green.— 155, 171,  and  173,  Cambndge- 

rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  108/ .  M50 

Highbury— 180,  Blackstock-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  i0Z.,  y.r.  50/ .  360 

Battersea.— 27,  York-rd.,  “The  Jol.y  Gar¬ 
deners  ”  b.h.,  an  improved  rental  of 

49/.  9s.  11  d.  for  31  yrs . .  615 

Walworth. — 62  and  64,  East-st.  (s.).  f„  y.r.  74Z.  905 

Tottenham.— 218  and  220,  Northumberland-pk., 

f„  y.r.  64/ .  590 


445 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Battersea. — Queen’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  34/.  10s., 

reversion  in  67  yrs .  870 

Stanley-st.,  f.g.r.  29/.,  reversion  in  59*  yrs.  . .  72o 

Beresford-st.,  f.g.  rents  56/.  6s.,  reversion  in 

64*  to  76*  yrs .  1,430 

Old  Kent-road.— Hemp-row,  f.g.r.  20/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  66*  yrs . .  •  •  470 

Camberwell. — Brisbane-st.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion 

in  91*  yrs .  625 

Catford. — Woolstone-rd.,  f.g.  rents  26/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  90*  yrs .  665 

Rotherhithe.  —  Cornbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  36/.  10s., 

reversion  in  77  yrs .  730 

Leyton. — Manby-rd.,  f.g.  rents  32/.  15s.,  rever- 

‘  sion  in  73  yrs .  750 

Leytonstone. — Cobbold-rd.,  f.g.r.  21/ ,  reversion 

in  75*  yrs .  475 

Plaistow.— Terrace-rd.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in 

80*  yrs .  690 

Tottenham. — Seaford  rd.,  f.g.r.  51/.  4s.,  reversion 

in  76*  yrs . 1,175 

Poplar.— Bath-st.,  f.g.r.  2C  /.,  reversion  in  56*  yrs.  405 

Camberwell. — 121,  Denmark-liill  (s.),  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  55/ .  515 

Barnsbury. — 133,  Henningford-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  45/ .  380 

Dalston. — 4  to  14  (even),  8hrubland-gr.,  u.t.  14 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  194/ .  910 

8  and  9,  West  Side,  f.,  y.r.  64/ .  1,010 


November  24. — By  Mark  Hubbard. 

Gunnersbury. — 19  to  25  (odd),  Cambridge-rd., 

u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  140/ .  1,205 

Islington. — 40,  42,  and  44,  Dorinda-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

73/.  9s .  580 
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By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Woodford. — 1,  Myrtle- villas,  f.,  y.r.  26/ . 

Binstead,  Hants. — Reliance  Nursery  (otherwise 

Jude  Farm),  21*  acres,  f.,  p .  .  935 


Saturday,  December  9 

The  Incorporated  British  Institute  ofcUta  a  „ 

-Ajnukl  general  meeting,  Cpe,©*^*; 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
sqaare  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  g.r.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


nshtute  of  British  SSSSb  n,  • 
meeting  (l)  to  announce  ti,r~Us!ness 
examinations;  (2) to  elect 0 
1)  Mr.  H.  T.  Biinit  tomo 
nnr  tRo  n - 1110  ‘that  npifh^ 


Wall,  E.C.  Wp 

Monday,  De< 

Royal  Institi  ' 
ordinary  meet 
November  exai 
bership;  (3)  Mi. 

President  nor  1 

approach  the  F _ _  ut  ( 

object  of  their  nominating  c 

President  or  Council  a- . 

any  competition, 

promoters  of  such  competition”'  u.  ,r  z  u>  me: 
to  open  an  informal  discussion  on  ••Th/w  MdwarAi 
the  London  Building  Act."  8pm  ™  ^auses  of 
Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lecture)  -Dr  r  . 

F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Measurement  of  R, Ik ArFlemiD^- 
Currents  and  Electric  Waves.”— ji  R  ‘gn  ^UMnoy  : 

Liverpool  Architectural  Sociku  —Mr  p  i  „• 

“  Intention  in  Ornament."  Illn’str.itwi  kki  on  : 
6  p.m.  u  Dy lantern  slides.  . 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  Beniamin  t  n^j, 

ra  Stone  i 


,  Jt  of  the 

omotors  of  any 

ominating  coninetitZ  "lth  the 
oil  appoint  an  v  SSo'1” ?hali  the 
■tot ion,  unless  requited  to  lalAssPor In 
)f  such  competition"' /ii  u  ,1s0  by  t 

informal  ZSKJ  * 


.  Tveslay  December  5. 
ituhon  of  Civil  Engineers.— ch,*.  11 
ns,  C.B.,  I.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  e,  nA  CrU0fl 
ast.C.E.,  on  “  The  Steam-Turbine"  Gs' °;St0neJ'. 


Institution  c 

Parsons,  C.B.,  _ _  aim 

MM.Inst.C.E.,  on  “  The  Steam-Turbine,"  jj.ajj’"' 

Edinburgh  A  rch  iteclurai  E ,, 

*" 

Foremen  and  Clerh  of  IFsri,'  /ntfifUiwi  _ 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8pm 
The  Q  uantity  Surveyors'  Association  Ur,  oMinn 
eneral  meeting,  to  bo  held  in  "Thk 


j.  vuivryurs  Association  -in 

general  meeting,  to  bo  held  in  "The 
Room,”  Holbom  Restaurant.  Papi  k T°P  R® 
Hollis,  entitled  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Quanufv 
Surveyor,  and  his  Relation  to  the  Buildinc  Owner  th» 
Architect,  and  the  Builder."  7  p.m.  8  r'  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  .-Students’  vi.it  t«  th* 
Erith  Slipway  of  Messrs.  William  Corv  Ki]  the 
Royal  Archceological  Institute. —Mr.  William  Chiirehm 
on  “  The  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  and  some  other  Metralithh- 
Monuments  of  the  Mediterranean  Region,"  (pi.  “  * 
Thursday,  December  7. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Sociebi  iCiu(m 
Dr  J.  S.  Owens.  B.A.,  on  “  Concrete  Mkon,"  8  pm 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, -Hr,  ff  h  Patchell 
on  “  The  Charing  Cross  Company’s  City’ of'  London 
Work?.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  Decembers, 

Junior  Institution  of  Enginetri.  -  Professor  J,  T 
Morris  on  “  Electric  Mains  for  Power  Transmission  Work  " 
8  p.m. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  1. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  on 
“  Turkish  Architecture,”  illustrated  with  lantern  views. 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting). — Mr. 
W.  L.  Jenkins  on  “An  Instillation  for  the  Bacterial 
Treatment  of  Sewage  at  Ncatli.”  8  p.m. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  suuiM  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  pan  of  the  Dated  Klr.sdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  number!)  PREPAID.  To  ill 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Chin*, 
Ceylon ,  eto.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN!  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  “  The  Builder," CithencHtwt.  w.c. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s,  per  innum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensurt 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  IfominjiPoit. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest.  : 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
w  liich  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  nuke  use  of  ■ 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  7  0  per  1000  alongside,  m  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „  » 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  »  » 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  ,,  »  , 

Flettons .  15  6  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1 11  0  „  »  » 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 12  0  „  »  11 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  „  »  » 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  »  11 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  „  u  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3 15  6  ,1  »  » 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  ,,  »  ” 

Headers .  11  0  0  ,,  11  » 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  ■>  »  » 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  »  " 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  »  »  ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  ..  '• 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  »  »  ” 

Splays,  Cham- 

terred,  Squints..  20  0  0  u  «  " 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch- 

ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  ■■  »  11 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  9  ”  ’’ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  »  » 

Double  Headers  ...  14  0  0  »  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  . 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  ..  » 

Splays,  Cliam  „ 

ferred,  Squints..  14  0  0  » 

Second  Quality 
White  and 

Dipped  Salt  less  than  host. 

Glazed  .  too  » 


December  2  1905.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


6£  per  ft.  cube. 

8J  „ 


BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

TliameB  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement .  23  0  per  ton. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „ 

Note— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag¬ 
gons,  Paddington  Depot . 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Pobtund  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10 per  ft.cube,deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  16  ,, 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „ 

Barley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  „ 

BedCorsehill  „  ...  2  2  „ 

Gosebum  Bed  Freestone  2  0 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10  ,, 

<  in.  sara  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super., 

6 in.  rubbed  two  sides 

I  ditto,  ditto  .  2  6  „ 

!  3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes) .  0  11§  „ 

.2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

.sizes)  .  0  7J  „ 

ljin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 
fin,  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super., 

m.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  .  1  2  „ 

1  in.  self -faced  random 

dugs  .  0  5  „ 

s.  d. 

'flopton  Woo :  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

„  .  rly.  depot. 

■1  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 

.  .  rly.  depot. 

»  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 


do. 


.  1  0 
0  8} 


In.  In. 


SLATES. 

Mx lObestblue  Bangor  13  2  6'  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  c 
ST,12,  .»  »  13  17  6 

B*Wfirst quality,,  13  0  0 

16x8  ”  ”  *7  ^  q 

!0xlO  best  blue  Port- 

|*8  r”  -;; . a.'d  ! 

["XlO  best  Eureka  un- 
Lv1„  fading  green...  15  17  6 

PxlO 
16x8 


.  13  5  0 
.  10  5  0 


1* Permanent  green  11  12  6 

ft?  ::  ”  SS 


ino  ,  roofing  tiles ...  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot, 
ip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz. 

“tiles  .  50  0 per  1000 


■tear*’’  » s1""1000 

P-P  files  .  ”, 


Uiredo.  (Peakes)  . 
Ifi.  Ornamental  do. 

■  Hip  tiles 


•hey  tiles 


.  51  9  per  1000 
.54  6 

4  1  per  do/.. 


Ithn ”  brand 

ISS^18*"  , .  48  0  per  1000 

■  tr??entaJ tiles  .  50  0  , 

I  4  Operdoz. 

■.Valiev tiles  .  3  8 

fplam  r I^artsh ill  ”  brand 

sand  faced  .  50  0  per  1000 


lental  do. 
tiles  ... 
tey  tiles . 


599 


Hip 

Vail, 


WOOD. 

r^ibestaln  j  At  per  standard. 

3  “-by  Urn.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s  d 

K-’iSflhS1" . 1310  0  ••• 15  0  c 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Building  Wood  (continued).  At  per  load  of  50  f 
Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d  £  s  c 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  o’  .  56 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in’)  !!!  3  12  6  3  15 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  .• .  3  0  0  3  10 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  “  ~ 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


Ni: 


—4  by  6  and  3  by  6...’  0  10 


1  0 


less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


2in?bv4^Cnonds;-1 . 0  10  „  „  „ 

«2ia-lw4Hna?dA“,^y  6in—  9  "  0  -10  0  0 

P^gnSa%S^,by5in  •  810  °  -  910  0 

, m'  “d  li  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

«ia.  ...  battens. 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2\  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

»»  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  1  in.  . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens  . 13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals, Sin.  by  llin.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens  .  ...  .  n  0  0 


per  standard. 


.  20  0  0 
.  19  0  0 
.  14  10  0 


.  22  10  0 
.  19  10  0 
.  15  0  0 
.  17  0  0 


.  13  0  0 


15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10 
11  0  0 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 12  10 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
..  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  *  bite  deals,  3  in .  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

..  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

>>  „  battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0  ...  20  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  1  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

Knun  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0  ...  0  3 

Small  ,,  „  0  2  6  ...  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.- sup.  as 
inch .  0 


LEAD,  4c.  Per  ton,  in  London, 

a.  £  8.  d. 


Lead— Sheet, English,  31b.  and  up.  18  5  n 


Pipe  in  coils 

Soil  pipe  . 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc  Sheet  - 
Vieille  Montague  .. 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet  . 

Thin 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet. . 

Thin  „ 

Tin-  -English  Ingots 
Solder  -Plumbers' 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . . 


per  lb.  0  10 


0  0  11  . 
0  10. 
0  1  5J  . 
0  0  7. 


0  0  10 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


2M.  per  ft.  delivered. 


do. 


0  0  7 


0 


Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  0  1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  1 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0 

American  Whitfiwood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Pi 

shot  .  0  13 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14 

1  i  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  12 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15 

f  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  1 
1  in.  by  7  in.  „  „  0  14  1 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  „  0  10  1 

'  by  7  in. 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  .  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6.  ...  8  0  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”...  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  „  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  10  0  ...  — 

,,  „  26  g .  12  0  0  . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality- 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  14  0  0.. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  .. 

„  „  26  g .  15  0  0  .. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0  ,. 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  .. 

„  „  26  g .  19  0  0.. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  .. 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  .. 

”  26  g .  15  5  0  .. 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker .  11  10  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  10  0  .. 

„  26  g .  14  15  0  ... 

Cut  Nails,  3  in.  to  6  iu .  9  10  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths  . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. 

„  21  oz . 

i  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 
1* 


„  OILS,  &o. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  per  gallon 

..  ,,  „  in  barrels  .  ,, 

...  ..  „  in  drums  . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  .  „ 

..  •>  „  in  barrels  .  „ 

••  11  ,,  in  drums  .  _ 

Turpentine  in  bands . 

,,  iu  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Le  id  per  ton 
Red  Lead,  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per’ewt. 


Stockholm  Tar  . 


£  s.  d. 
0  1  7 
0  18 
0  1  10 


0  3  11 
21  10  0 
£0  10  0 
6  6 


per  barrel  1  12 
VARNISHES,  4c.  Per  gallon. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  n  % 


Palo  Copal  Oak 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Ouk  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 
Churches 

Fine  Elastic  C  rriago  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  F  rench  Oil 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  . 

Brunswick  Black . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

!  Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
uame  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type- written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. —  We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  anu  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  cxceptioual  cases 
and  lor  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN. — For  2,420  lineal  yds.  of  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  oval  sewers,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dyack, 
Engineer,  41J,  Union-street,  Aberdeen:  — 

P.  Tawse,  Torry,  Aberdeen* . £28,885  10 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  601. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT, 


(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included 


this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Pipe  Sewer  (1.063  yds.  of  12  in.  and  j07  yds.  of  9  .)  Milton nie  t ^  Djtifc  Water  Trust ;  Superintendent  of  Works  Office,  12,  St.  Qiles-street,  Edinburgh .. 

Pipes  (470  tons  of  cast-iron)  . . . . .  q«ifordfior  no  ratioS  . I  Boroueh  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford . 

Road  Works,  Broughton  and  Pendleton  . . . . .  roiintvEduc'aVion  Authority  !  W  Ttushworth,  F.B.T.B.A.,  Education  Offices,  Durham . 

Walls  (raising boundary),  etc...  Blnydon  School. .  .  .  Trevelyan  tee.  Town  Clerk,  15,  Tenant-street,  Derby  . ;; 

- -  /Himriotn  nhln.  T.inel.  Lon.-rd.  Route  I  Derbj  Oorpo  .  G.  F.  A.  Griffin.  Architect,  Watson-avenue,  Mansfield . 

Council’s  Encineer,  Public  Offices.  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

E.  Birks,  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Uxbridge  . 

G  E.  Beaumont,  Surveyor,  Grenoside,  Yorkshire.. 


1  Derby  Corporation  . . 

.8” m&E* act!" (73)"' G!  . ::::::  wmesaen. cikcn . 

Road  and  Drains,  Cleveland-road,  Cowley  . 

Road  Works.  Greenhead-lane  . 


Paint.!  etc'!,  Two  Blocks  of  WMm.  Bldgs",,'  knntstord 

Urinals  (five)  . . . 

Machine  (washing)  for  Crumpsall  Workhouse . 

Road  Improvement  (Healdon),  Whitchurch  ...  •  ■  ■  •  • 
Llandaff  and  Whitchurch  Main  Road.  Llandaff  Yard 

Diverting  Road  near  Nash  Cross . 

Widening  Road  at  Ystradomen  . . -  •  •  •  •  • 

*450  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  Cefn  . . 

PStores  and'  Materials . 

Street  Works  . 

Paving  and  Flaesing  Streets . 

Tjii.Tviiiora’  and  ff-lnziers’  Work . 


Uxbridge  R.D.C. 

Wortley  R.D.C . 

Warrington- Electricity  Committee . 

Bucklow  Guardians . 

Manchester  Corporation .  ... 

Manchester  Guardians  . . 

Glamorgan  County  Council  . . 


F.  V.  L.  Mathias.  Boro’  Electrical  Engineer.  Howley,  Warrington 

R.  J.  M'Beath,  Architect,  Birnam  House.  Sale . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . . 


do. 

do. 


T  M.  Franklen,  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff  . 

do. 
do. 
do. 


Plumbers’ and  Glaziers  Work  .......  t . 

Repairing  part  of  Hannah-street.  Perth. . . .  •••••■ 
Enlarging,  etc.,  Congregational  Manse,  Sedbcrgh  . .  . 

Four  Blocks  of  Buildings,  Hawkhead  Apyluro  . 

Refuse  Removal . •  -  •  . . 

•NEW  SORTING  OFFICE.  PECKHAM  . . •  •  ■ 

Church  Renovation.  Broad-lane,  Illogan,  Cornwall  . 

Street  Works,  Eslcdale-road . • . 

Deepening  the  River  Thames,  Gravesend . 

Stone  for  Roads . . . .  . . • :  •  v  • 

'Sewer  Extension  (250  yds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe) . 

ft  Alters,  to  Premises  in  High-street,  Weston-super-Mare  Mess 

nf  n  Unwlinff  firppa  . . 


Wrexham  R.D.C . 

Nottingham  Works  &  Ways  Com. 
Southend-on-Sea  Corporation. . . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

Sheffield  Education  Committee  . 
Rhondda  U.D.C . 


Formation  of  a  Bowling  Green  . . 

C ulverting  Haycroft  Stream  (275  yds.)  . 

Pipes  (415  tons  of  Cast-Iron) . 

1,000  Steel  Tyres  for  Carriages,  etc . 

Street  Jinking . 

Granite . ••••••:••, . 

Cast-Iron  Water  Main  (540  yds.  of  4-in.)  . 

House,  Queen’s  Bridge.  Belfast  . 

Residence  (Detached),  Dundalk  . 

School,  Hillary-street,  Walsall . 

Elec!  Lighting,  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Gt.  Brunswick-st, 

Street  Works,  Shirley  and  Portswood  . . . 

Reservoir,  Tanks,  etc.,  near  Carlingford . 

♦IRON  ROOFING  . 

Flie  Hydrants,  etc.  (60) . 

Stores  (General)  . 

Locomotive  Stores . 

Iron  wire  Fencing  (40  tons)  . 

Roofing  (5  roofs.  100  ft.  by  25  ft.)  . 

School  for  300  Children,  Bnrnton. . . 

Paving  Carriageways  of  Union-row,  Mmories . 

Street  Works,  Annfield  Plain,  Durham  . 

•SLOP  VANS  AND  WATER  VANS  . 

Drain  Pipes;  Cement,  Bricks,  etc . 

•HARDWOOD  on  IRON  FENCING . 

Sewage  and  Air  Mains  . ••. •  • : 

Crane  (20-ton  Hand  or  Electric  Overhead  Travelling) 

Quay  Capstans  (Six  Electrically-driven) . 

Capstans  (Two  Double-geared  Pierhead)  . 

Turntables  (Two  Electrically-worked) . 

•ROAD  WIDENING,  PIPE  SEWERS,  ETC . 

Gullies  (twenty  detritus  catch-pit),  etc . 

Houses,  Weir  Sluices,  and  Watercourse  . ... . ... 

Turbine,  Hydraulic,  and  Suction  Gas  Engine  Plant . . 

Electrical  Work  . 

Workhouse  Repairs,  Docking  ..... - •  •  •  - - -  •  • 

Drainage  Works  at  Workhouse,  Park-road,  Gosport. . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Rishton . 

•EXTENSION  OF  PIER  . . 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Consett,  Co.  Durham  . . 

Engineering  Works  Extension,  Shipley  . . . 

Road  (1,100  ft.,  Woodbridge  Estate,  Guildford)  . . . . 
Hutch-road  (1  mile  58  chains),  Abington  to  Craighead 

Painting  Markets  and  Fountain  . . . 

House  at  Bencliams,  Harpford.  Newtou-Poppleford. . 
•NEW  SCHOOL  AT  BURNTWOOD . 


J.  Price  Evans,  C.E.,  Argyle-chambers,  Wrexham  . 

A.  Brown.  City  Engine  r,  Nottingham  . 

E.  J.  Eltord,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Southend-on-Sea.... 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings.  Leeds . 

J.  F.  Moss,  Secretary,  Leopold-strect.  Sheffield  . 

.  W.  J.  Jone-*.  Public  Offices.  Pentre,  Rhondda  . 

S.  Shaw,  Architect,  Kendal . . . 

H  <fc  D.  Barclay  Architects,  245,  St.  \  mceut-street.  Glasgow  .... 
j.  Wilson.  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall  Marylebone-ln.,  Oxford-Jt.,  W. 

H  M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth . 

J.  G.  How,  Clerk,  High-street,  Chesham  . . 

R.  Philipson,  Sec.,  Thames  Conscrv.  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment 

County  Survevor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

G.  Somers  Matthew.  Surveyor,  46,  Lough-street,  Dorking . 

A.  R.  Bennetts.  Watering,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall  . 

Hans  Price  &  W.  Jane,  Architects,  Weston-super-Mare . 

W  Tweedie,  Secretary,  Mossmark,  New  Cumnock.  N.B . 

Orimsbv  Corporation  .  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall-square,  Grimsby 

Halifax  Corporation  .  G.  H.  Hill  &  Sons,  Engineers,  3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

Southern  Mahratta  Rv  Co  ...  E.  Z.  Thornton,  44,  Queen  Anne  s-gate,  S.W.  . . 

Crewe  To wn  Kncil  .  G.  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor  Municipal  Offices  Crewe  .... 

Leicester  Corporation  """""I:.  B.O.  Man-bey.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Leicester . 


I  Go  van  District  Lunacy  Board. . . . 
1  St.  Marvlebone  Borough  Council 

I  H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

;  Primitive  Methodists  . 

-  Chesham  U.D.C.  . . . 

!  Thames  Conservancy  . 

I  Northumberland  County  Council 
'  Dorking  U.D.C . 


s.  George  . 


do. 


do. 


Great  Northern  Rahway"  Co, ,’l'r'eiand  |  w’.'lL^MiUafl^n^nee^.^AmiSa-etreetTennlni'is,' Dublin!!! 


do. 

Walsall  Education  Committee  . 

Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Co.  . 

Dublin  Waterworks  Committee  . 

Southampton  Corporation  . 

Dundalk  R.D.C . 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  . . . 

Southall-Norwood  U.D.C . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  Ltd., 
do. 
do. 
do. 

]  Sub-Com.  for  Northwieh  District 

|  Corporation  of  London . 

;  The  U.D.C . 

I  Willesden  District  Council  . 

Macclesfield  Corporation . 

Essex  Education  Committee  . . . 

Sunbury-on-Thames  U.D.C.  . . . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Rishton  U.D.C . 

Castlerea  R  D  C  ....la  Mulvany,  Engineer's  Office,  Atblone,  Ireland . 

'  ' 't  '  aS-. 

Docking  Guardians  ' .  £  «W  j 

~  Pii;  Co.' :: . L  ! 


Bailev  V  McConnal,  Architects.  Bridge-street,  Walsall  . 

Stores  Manager,  Aberaman  Offices,  near  Aberdare  . . . 

City  Architect,  Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  Hill,  Dublin  .. . 

j.  a  Crowther,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton , 

'PR  Fin-  igan,  Clerk,  Council  Office.  Dundalk  . I 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  St.  Pancras  N.W.  . . J 

R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall . 1 

H*  W.  No'tman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

H.  Beswick,  County  Architect,  Newgate-street  Chester . 

Office  of  Engineer,  Corporation,  Guildhall,  London. . . . . 

:  T.  J.  Trowsdale,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Annfield  Plain... . 

'  Council’s  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  N.W . 

C.  W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer,  Macclesfield. . . ... . .  ■■■■■ . 

I  p.  Whitmore,  County  Architect,  73.  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  .... 

!  H.  F.  Coales,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sunbury . ....... 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Mechanical  Engineer,  16,  Roberfcson-street,  Glasgow 


do. 

Dec.  IS 
Dec,  14. 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 


Council’s  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W.... 

C.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  37,  Cross-street,  Manchester  . 

Ruck  &  Smith,  Architects,  86,  Week-street,  Maidstone  — 
J  Newton,  Son,  &  Bavlev.  Engineers,  39,  Coopsr-st.,  Manchester 


Mr.  John  Robson . 


I  G.  Baines  &  Son,  Archs.,  5,  Clement’s-mu,  . 

S.  Robinson  ®  Son,  Architects,  15  Chcjjgd',  Bnffird  .. 


S.  Robinson  At  son,  Arcmieuus,  , 

Houston  &  Houston,  Surveyor,  143,  Hish-street,  Guildford  .... 

i  J.  M'Gill,  M.E.,  Craigowan,  Castlecary,  N.B . 

Warrington  H^is  S  Parks  Com.  |  T.  Longdln, 

Staffs  Education  Committee  . |  Offices  of  the,  Education  Committee,  Stafford  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


YYORKS  . j  Hammersmith  Borough  Council 


Public  Appointments,  xviL 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  — . 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viil.  x. 


TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  599. 

ASHFORD  (Kent).— For  270  tons  of  cast-iron  water  pipes,  etc,;  for  the  Urban  District  Councft.  Mr.  W.  Terrill 
irveyor,  6,  North-street,  Ashford : — 


December  2,  1905.] 
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— 

Rising 

Main. 

Distributing 

Main. 

Valves. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

.G.Cloake  . 

S54 

1 

3 

13  2 

178 

17 

0 

[.Cochrane  &  Co . 

3  1 

208 

15 

6 

tanton  Iron  Works . 

833 

0  0 

249 

taveley  Coal  and  Iron  Co . 

827 

11 

6 

565 

8  5 

273 

5 

0 

jrtlev  Iron  Co . 

891 

14 

9 

582 

4  5 

223.  17 

6 

[olwcll  Iron  Co . 

831 

4  0 

297 

5 

0 

lav  Cross  Co . 

853 

19  11 

578 

4  0 

279 

1 

0 

I  Cochrane  &  Co . 

846 

11 

2 

609 

17  6 

377 

18 

0 

iclaren  &  Co . 

910 

18 

3 

643 

13  10 

212 

19 

0 

(.Weeks  &  Sons . 

929 

10 

629 

12  3 

217 

14 

6 

ton,  Gow,  &  Co . 

906 

18 

9 

602 

19  10 

272 

6 

3 

Tarrow  &  Co . 

914 

8 

9 

621 

18  2 

296 

15 

6 

J.Iees&Sons  . 

1,141 

816 

12  8 

197 

3 

9 

J,  Jordan  &  Co . 

1,110 

15 

9 

707 

2  0 

359 

0 

6 

iason  Engineering  . 

1,193 

6 

0 

661 

11  11 

424 

5 

0 

2,279 

British  Mannesmann . 

816 

4 

8 

9  6 

1,359 

1.  Oakes  &  Co . 

801 

4 

9* 

560 

16  3* 

Sheepbridge  Coal  and  Iron  Co . 

816 

6 

3 

573 

18  11 

1,390 

5  2 

,  Blakeborough  &  Sons . 

202 

14 

6* 

Meld  &  Kennedy . 

202 

15 

0 

larrison  Appliance  . 

255 

0 

0 

14  R.  Ritchie . 

632 

3  1 

298 

4 

6 

ABERDEEN.— For  the  construction  of  an  18-in. 
ismeter  fire-clay  pipe  drain,  etc.,  across  the  old  town 
iks,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  Dyacb,  Burgh 
Uveyor,  41 J,  Union-street,  Aberdeen : — 

J.  Leith,  321,  Clifton-road . £318  1  10 

ACTON. — For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  St. 
(artin's  Church,  West  Acton,  W.  Messrs.  Edward  Mon- 
"  &  Sons,  architects,  of  Grosvenor  House,  Acton- vale, 
and  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 

Pattisou  &  Sons..  £10,353  I  Willcock*  Co . £9,649 

lore  Bros .  10,195  Galbraith  Bros .  9,499 

oddard  &  Sons' . .  9,999  Dorey  &  Co.,  Ltd,, 

ten  &  Sons  . .  9,879  |  Brentford* .  9,332 

BODMIN. — For  the  erection  of  married  attendants’ 
garters,  Cornwall  County  Asylum : — 

"""i  Bros.*  . £160 

BRADFIELD. — For  erecting  a  new  school  at  Bradfield, 
Mr  Manningtree,  for  the  Tendring  Advisory  Committee 
« Essex  Education  Committee.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore, 
Pty  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford 

E.  Saunders,  Dovercourt* . £3,121 

BURSLEM. — For  the  erection  of  new  school  of  art  at 
trslem,  for  the  Corporation  of  Burslem.  Messrs.  A.  R. 
ood  &  Son,  architects,  Burslem  and  Tunstall : — 

Hilton . £7,090  I  J.  Grant . £6,650 

«ko  &  Goodwin . .  6,995  T.  Godwin .  6,583 

•Cooke .  6,944  W.  Grant  &  Sous, 

Gallimoro .  6,815  |  Burslem*  .  6,500 

BURSLEM. — For  the  erection  of  new  Congregational 
toch  at  Burslem,  Staffs.,  for  the  Trustees.  Messrs. 
A,R.  Wood  &  Son,  architects,  Burslem  aud  Tunstall : — 

Me  &  Goodwin..  £3,850  J.  Grant . £3,791 

‘■Codwin .  3,849  W.  Grant  &  Son, 

[{■“• Broadhurst  ..  3,810  Burslem*  .  3,749 

J  Cooke .  3,800  W.  Cooke  .  3,721 

'•Comes  .  3,799 


.  CARLTON.— For  erecting  a  fire-station,  with  hose- 
wr,  etc..  Station-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
c-  Haller,  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Carlton  : — 


J.  Cooper,  Ltd.  . .  £575  0 

T.  H.  Harper _  545  18 

S.  Loach .  535  0 

G.  T.  Tegerdine, 

Carlton,  Notts*  535  0 


jMessom . £630 

^Henderson _  628 

H.  Wood _  610 

f  Thomas .  693 

I  Hutchinson  & 

1 5011  .  590  u 

ICHURWELL. — For  erecting  a  warehouse  at  Millshaw 
?!..  or  Messrs.  W.  L  Ingley,  Ltd.  Messrs.  T.  A. 
euitery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  architects,  Queen-street,  Morley : — 
mon:  J.  Charters,  Upper  Wortlev*  £465  12  9 
.Joiners:  Too  thill  &  Balmforth, 

Bradford* .  368  0  0 

Maters:  J.  Atkinson  &  Son,  Ltd., 

teeds*  . . .  yg  jg  q 

tlumbei- :  G.  A.  Firth",  Morley* .  54  10  6 

‘mfounders :  Morley  Engineering  & 

BuHey Co.,  Morley*,..... . .  .  54  0  11 

EpIELD.— For  making-up  Beaconsfleld-road,  Enfield 
wk,  lor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Collins, 
weyor,  Public  Offices.  Enfield 
jwner  &  Co.  £1,151  2  3  J.  Jackson  . .  £974  13  6 
pf  Bros.  ..  1,081  -  -  -  -  -  • 

?' Be11. .  997 

[tunings  & 


Jackson  . 

J.  Betts, 
Enfield  High¬ 
way*  .  934 


Ltd . 

T  w?°ns  "  ^148 
r^rnett  ....  15,089 

(fir?  &  S°n  }J*5JS 
fa-*  &  Son  i4;750 

iffc  f  Son  14.750 
[“•Fenwick.  14705 
ff’  Houlton  . . '  i4’545 


ILFORD. — For  main  sewer  works,  from  Oakland’s 
Park-avenue  to  the  top  of  The  Drive,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Ilford  : — 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Essex-road,  Chadwell*  . .  £3,389  10  8 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  a  new  30  h.p. 
electric  motor  at  the  Old  Montague-street  school,  White  - 
chapel,  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  heating  and  venti¬ 
lating  system,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


Elec  tromotors. 

Ltd .  £122  14  0 

Electric  Con¬ 
struction  Co.. .  Ill  0  0 

Veritys,  Ltd.  . .  105  10  0 

Lancashire  Dy¬ 
namo  &  Motor 
Co.,  Ltd .  102  0  0 


Siemens,  Bros., 

<fc  Co.,  Ltd., 

Y  o  rk-man- 
sions,  York- 
street* .  £99  16  G 


LONDON. — For  roadworks,  part  of  Bovency-road , 
Forest  Hill,  for  Lewisham  Borough  Council : — 

*  Footicays. 

W.  Pearce . £159 

Roadway. 

W.  Pearce .  446 

LONDON. — For  roadworks,  part  of  Brockley-grovc, 
Ladywell,  for  Lewisham  Borough  Council : — 

B.  Martin . £1,050  8  3 

Atlas  Stone  Co .  254  0  0 


LONDON. — For  hot- water  apparatus  for  heating  the 
appliance  rooms,  etc.,  at  the  Northcote-road  and 
Westminster  Fire  Stations,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

Northcote-road  Station, 


E.  Deane . £101  12 

Clark,  Hunt,  & 

Co..  Ltd .  82  0 

J.  &  F.  May  ....  79  10 


F.  Deane . £138  13 

Comyn  Cliing  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  138  10 

J,  &  F.  May .  138  5 


£79  0 


71  10 


Comyn  Ching  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 

G.  &  E.  Bradley, 

70,  Elfort-road, 

Highbury*  _ 

Westminster  Station. 

Clark,  Hunt,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . £136  0 

G.  &  E.  Bradley, 

70,  Elfort-road, 
Highbury* ....  121  10 


ISLEWORTH. — For  sewers  and  roads.  Spring  Grove  House  Estate,  Isleworth.  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  surveyor, 
Southampton  and  Isleworth  • — 


— 

Estimate  No.  1. 

Estimate  No.  2. 

Estimate  No.  3. 

Total. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

R 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

H.  E.  Morris  . 

2,090 

12 

4 

2,307 

6 

3 

2S2 

15 

7 

4,680 

14 

4 

W.  Ward . 

2,182 

O 

2,183 

0 

0 

257 

0 

0 

4,622 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co . 

2,148 

7 

2,128 

13 

10 

258 

16 

7 

4,535 

18 

W.  H.  Coston . 

0 

0 

2,076 

O 

0 

255 

0 

4,372 

0 

F.  Osenton . 

1,987 

0 

O 

2,106 

0 

0 

274 

0 

0 

4.367 

0 

O 

E.  Strickland  &  Co . 

1,849 

15 

6 

2,038 

11 

5 

347 

11 

6 

T.  Watson,  jun . 

1,969 

16 

8 

2,011 

17 

1 

242 

6 

2 

4,223 

0 

1,994 

6 

3 

255 

3 

1 

J.  E.  Etheridge . 

1,925 

8 

10 

2,002 

12 

5 

248 

19 

2 

4,177 

1,918 

O 

0 

2,013 

0 

O 

241 

0 

0 

10 

H.  &  W.  Smith  . 

1,898 

8 

11 

1,991 

1 

O 

258 

7 

11 

W.  Neave  &  Son . 

1,907 

0 

0 

1,908 

0 

0 

269 

0 

1,857 

17 

7 

1,922 

17 

6 

232 

5 

0 

1,784 

0 

0 

1,982 

0 

O 

232 

0 

0 

1,864 

0 

0 

1,900 

0 

O 

230 

0 

0 

1,874 

8 

0 

1,889 

0 

1 

15 

1,848 

14 

9 

1,873 

15 

5 

230 

19 

1,818 

19 

0 

1,873 

2 

6 

226 

4 

1,853 

1 

11 

1,844 

O 

3,918 

2 

1,800 

9 

6 

1,852 

9 

10 

1,791 

0 

0 

1,789 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

1,844 

3 

1  1 

227 

0 

1,753 

O 

0 

1,760 

0 

0 

210 

0 

■1 

1,774 

18 

4 

3,689 

16 

5 

1,740 

18 

8 

207 

17 

10 

10 

1,678 

17 

1 

3,647 

0 

0 

1,680 

0 

0 

1,669 

13 

5 

196 

0 

0 

1,636 

0 

0 

179 

0 

0 

Davies,  Ball,  &  Co.,  Sheerness  . . 

1,634 

1 

8 

1,548 

13 

4 

Grenfell. . 

P^S.-For  alterations  and  additions  to  Palmer's 
EnJ5^c?0°l8>  Grays.  f°r  Messrs,  the  Governors  of 
Endowed  Schools.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect 
purveyor  6’  7,  and  8,  Crutched-friars,  E.C.,  and  at 
antlties  bN  Mr.  G.  Silvester,  46,  Strand,  W.C. 

u  i; . £12’878 1  T-  Bruty . £11,700 

kS™1 .  12,600  Sabey  &  Sons  ....  11.550 

.  12.400  F.  &  E.  Davey. . . .  11,378 

•  12’269  J-  Brown .  11,335 

0ad -  11,947  Hammond  &  Son  11,329 

.  11,988  H.J.Caiter . .  10,927 

| aowbotham  ..  11.707  C.  Wall,  Ltd.J  . . . .  10,409 

I  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

»t  •  erecf ’nK  school  buildings  in  Villa-place, 

I  HRiretr?!10'1  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Mr. 

W  Gen^  ;,Cpy^rchitect'  Town  Hall,  Hull:- 

Rerf  ?td^  BU‘ '  F<  Beilby . £14.297 

*0»m’an*e . £16,990  C.  Greenwood -  14,133 

Etto?“S"  “•>«*  T.  Goates .  14  047 

’  ,Arnntt  —  E.  M.  Darneley  ..  13,838 

G.  H.  Pauton _  13,700 

Hockney  &  Liggins  13,649 
Hobble  white  & 

Wilson .  13,625 

J.  T.  Levitt .  13,565 

M.  Harper* .  13,434  | 


LEAVESDEN. — For  sewage  tank,  sewage  irrigation 
works  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  near  Watford,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief : — 


W.H.  Wheeler  £5,909  5  8 
Muirhead, 

Grieg,  & 

Matthews  . .  4.478  13  5 

T.  Colo .  4,210  0  0 

H.  B.  Watkins  4,022  0  0 
C.  W.  Killing- 
back  &  Co...  3,733  0  0 
Grounds  & 

Newton....  3,546  14  7 


G.  Bell . £3,395  0  0 

J.  Jackson  . .  3,390  7  0 
Bracey&  Clark  3,349  2  6 
G.  Wiggs  ....  3,349  0  0 
C.  Ford,  1, 

Station- 

buildings, 

Willesden 
Junction*  . . 


3,280  0  0 


LONDON. — For  Blackfriars  new  power  station 

Credit 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd . £43,013  . .  — 

C.  Ansell .  41,000  ..  — 

J.  F.  M.  Patrick .  39,999  . .  £953 

Foster  &  Dicksee  . f  fn’ooo  -  -  250 

A.  Faulks  . 

Perry  &  Co . 

E-  Lawrance  &  Sons . 

Higsrs  &  Hill,  Ltd . 

W.  H.  I.orden  &  Son . 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Pattinson  &  Sons.  Ltd . 

Braid,  Pater,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Ltd . 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

H.  J.  Williams,  Ltd . 

Holloway  Bros.  (London),  Ltd.  . . 

W.  King  &  Son . 

L.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co  ,  Ltd . 

J.  Shcl  bourne  &  Co . 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

W.  H.  Hyde  . 

J.  C.  Johnson  &  Son . 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd . 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Galbraith  Bros . . 

Waring-White  Building  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  Garrett  &  Son . 

F.  G.  Minter  ...... . 

Wisdom  Bros.* . 

B.  E.  Nightingale  . 


'40,842 
40,832 
38.537 
38,093 
37,775 
37.484 
37,273 
37,088 
37,023 
36,811 
36,467 
36,444 
36,404 
36,198 
36,187 
36,000 
35,939 
35,863 
35,474 
35,345 
34,987 
34.900 
34,853 
34,835 
34,590  . 
34,460 
34,050  . 
33,989 
33,675 
33,175  . 
33,089  . 
32.638  . 


LONDON. — For  roadworks,  in  a  new  road  from 
Ennersdale-road  to  Nightingale-grove,  Lewisham,  for 
Lewisham  Borough  Council : — 

Roadway. 

B.  Martin,  Brockley . £674  14  3 

Footways. 

Atlas  Stone  Co.,  Cambridge  .  183  10  0 

LONDON. — For  enlargement  of  manual  training 
centre,  Santley-street,  Brixton  — 

Waring-White  Building  Co.,  Ltd . £iS8  0  0 

F.4H.F.  Higgs .  ™  »» 

Galbraith  Bros .  743  1-0 

W.  Downs .  740  0  0 

Rice  &  Son  .  730  0  0 

W.  Smith  &  Son .  647  0  0 

T.  G.  Sharp!  ngton  .  63b  0  u 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  618  0  0 

J.  Marsland  &  Son .  611  2  6 

J.  Garrett  &  Son .  610  0  0 

T.D.Leng . 603  0  0 

L.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Portland- 

place,  Clapham-road* .  586  0  0 

[The  estimate,  comparable  with  the  tenders,  is  785a.  J 

LONDON. — For  the  adaptation  of  the  disused  infants’ 
school,  on  the  South-grove  site,  Milo  End,  for  »  school 
for  the  accommodation  of  forty  mentally  defective  children 
and  for  laundry  and  housewifery  centres,  and  ol  the 
provision  of  a  manual  training  centre  (on  arches)  lor 
fortv  boys,  for  the  London  County  CoudciI 
Staines  &  Son  £5,792  O  0  *  f  i 

W.  Harris  . .  5,662  0  0 

Perry  &  Co...  5,323  0  0 

J.  Grover  & 

Son .  5,133  0  0 

J.Greenwood, 

Ltd .  4  662  0  0 

[The  estimate,  comparable 

LONDON.— For  roadworks,  HiUstone-stroet,  Lea 
Bridge-road,  for  the  Hackney  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
N.  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall 
Hackney  • 


ouufcy  vuuuiu . — 

A.  E.  Symes  £4,605  0  0 
W.  Lawrence 
&  Son  ....  4,487  0  0 
J.  Shelbourne 
&  Co.*  ....  4,434  2  11 


i-ith  the  tenders,  is  £5,250.1 


Grounds  & 

Newton  ....  £451  1  1 

T.  C.  Starkey  . .  450  15  9 
Snewin  Bros.  & 

0o .  450  0  0 

W.  Manders  . .  434  8  6 
G.  J.  Anderson  396  3  6 


W  a  t  e  rhouso  & 

Hanson  ....  £388  3  0 

G.  Porter .  381  10  8 

W.  Griffiths  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  379  19  1 

A.  T.  Catley,  23, 
Lloyd-square, 

W.C.*  ......  373  16  0 


602 


THE  BUILDER 


LONDON. — For  transferring  a  vacant  iron  building 
from  the  Blackthorn-street  site.  Bow  and  Bromley,  to  the 
Osborn-placo  site,  Whitechapel,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

F.  Smith  &  Co.,  |  A.  Leather . £758  0 

Ltd . £862  0  W.  Harbrow,  South 

J.  Harrison  &  Co.  793  10  Bermondsey 
J.  McManus .  781  o|  Station*  .  744  0. 


LONDON. — For  fittings,  furniture,  painting,  decora¬ 
tions,  etc.,  for  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  New 
Offices,  Euston-road,  N.W. : — 

Sage  &  Co . 

Shannon,  Ltd . 

J.  S.  Henry,  Ltd . 


Hampton  &  Sous,  Ltd. . 

Waring  &  Sons  . 

Walker*  Sons . 

Maple  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

North  of  England  Furnishing  Co. 
Trading  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ltd . 

Cohen  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Goodhalls,  Ltd.,  Manchester}:  . . 
Garnett  &  Sons.  Warrington}:  . . 


Garnett  &  Sons 
Chamberlains,  Ltd. . . 


£18,304 

14 

10 

16,456 

4 

1 

15,768 

5 

6 

15,230 

0 

0 

15,042 

1 

6 

14,031 

6 

13,981 

15 

0 

13,849 

7 

10 

13,723 

15 

11 

13,377 

0 

0 

13,372 

15 

6 

13.168 

2 

6 

13,142 

4 

6 

}  12,848 

4 

0 

i.e. : — 

£4,252 

19 

4 

3,112 

7 

1 

2,804 

17 

10 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  ice  wells, 
Great  Cambridge-street,  Hackney,  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Carlo 
Gatti,  Stevenson,  &  Slaters,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  P.  Drew, 
architect,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  :  — 

Thomas  &  Edge,  Woolwich* . £698 


LONDON. — For  new  stabling  and  alterations  to  ice 
wells.  Kings  Cross,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Carlo  Gatti,  Steven¬ 
son,  &  Slaters,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  P.  Drew,  architect, 
33,  King-street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. : — 

L.  H.  &  It.  Roberts  £2,381  I  Edwards  &  Medway  £2,212 

W.  Morton .  2,350  Wilkinson  Bros.  . .  2,075 

I.,C.  Richards  &  Co.  2,320  Thomas  &  Edge, 

|  Woolwich* .  2,035 


LONDON. — For  building  boundary  wall  at  Western 
Fever  Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham.  S.W.,  for  the 


E.  Swan  &  Sons. .  £42i 
Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  49( 

Hailey  &  Hailey . . 

T.  Cole . 

F.  Webster  &  Soil  397  0 
H.  C.  Payne 


F.  Kinnaird . £350  0 

H.  Kent  .  339  O 

490  0  I  Marchant  *  Hirst  333  0 
398  0  I  J.  &  W.  Drake  . . 

398  10  !  J.  Barker  *|  Co., 

Ltd . . . 

J.  *  C.  Bowyer 


328 


338 


G.  Godson  &  Sons  386  0  I  N.  .1.  Graham  . . . 


Spiers  &  Son  , 

W.  Hussey . 

R.  lies,  Ltd . 

W.  Taylor  &  Co. . . 


327  0 
323  0 
289  10 
277  0 


378  0  |  T.  Pearce.. 

375  0  j  Radford*  Greaves, 

372  0  ,  Derby* .  210  0 

357  0  1 


MORLEY. — For  erecting  a  warehouse,  Glen  Mills,  for 
Mr.  A.  Glover.  Messrs.  T.  A.  Butlery  and  S.  B.  Birds, 
architects,  Queen-street,  Morley : — 

Masons  :  J.  Brown  &  Son,  Bingley  £780  0  " 


Joiner  :  A.  Furness,  Morley 
Slaters :  J.  Atkinson  &  Son,  Ltd., 

Leeds . 

1  ronfounders :  Morley  Engineering 

and  Pulley  Co.,  Morley . 

Plumber :  B.  Gomersall,  Morley  . . 
Plasterers:  Sykes,  Idle,  &  Co., 
Gomersall . 


642  0  0 


29  10  0 


NUNEATON. — For  constructing  a  high-level  service 
reservoir  (50,000  gallons)  in  Ilennebique’s  ferro-concrete, 
for  the  Nuneaton  and  Cbilvers  Coton  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cook,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Council 
offices,  Nuneaton : — 

Liverpool  Hennebique  Ferro -concrete 
Co.,  Ltd.*  . £303  14  6 


QUEEN’S  FERRY  (Flintshire). — For  erecting  an 
elementary  school  to  accommodate  300  children,  for  the 
Flintshire  Education  Committee.  Mr.  S.  Evans,  County 
Surveyor  and  Architect,  Mold : — 

E.  O.  Probert,  Hope,  near  Mold* . .  £3,324  2  2 
[Twenty-one  Tenders  were  received.] 


SHOTTON  (Flintshire). — For  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  school  building,  for  tlio  Flintshire  Education 
Committee  : — 

M.  S.  Rogers,  Flint* . £396  4  0 

[Sixteen  Tenders  were  received.  Work  to  be  completed 
in  five  weeks.] 


SHILD  ON  (Durham).— For  roadworks.  Cottage-row, 
back  All  Saints-road  and  Bouch-street,  and  back 
Kimberlcy-terrace,  for  Shildon  and  East  Thickley  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  M.  Turnbull,  Surveyor,  Shildon. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor. 

Back  All  Saints-road  and  Bouch-street. 

W,  Burdon,  Shildon* . £109  9  2 

Back  Kimberley-terrace. 

J.  Moore,  New  Shildon* .  57  19  6 

Cottage-row. 

A.  Metcalfe,  Shildon* . .  53  19  9 


SUNDERLAND.— For  private  street  improvement 
works,  Hylton,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T. 
Young,  Surveyor,  17,  John-street,  Sunderland: — 

G.  E.  Simpson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne*. .  \ 
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The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England. 


original  and 
interesting  book 
on  a  subject  that 
might  well  seem 
hackneyed,”  will 
be  the  verdict  of 
everyone  who 
has  carefully 
read  through 
jit.  Prior’s  volume.*  The  title  is  remi- 
pcent  of  a  comparatively  recent  publica- 
wofi  of  a  widely  different  aim  and 
haracter,  and  if  credible  history  is  to  be 
•referred  to  fiction,  however  ingenious 
Ml  romantic,  the  superiority  lies  with 
k  Prior.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
musing  to  find  Lord  Macaulay  pilloried 
0,1  a  new  indictment.  That  vivid  and 
Responsible  writer’s  Brobdingnagian  in- 
•cciiracy  has  often  been  discovered  by 
pecialists  in  the  spheres  of  political,  legal, 
mval,  or  military  history.  Mr.  Prior  now 
•rings  into  the  light  of  artistic  history  an 
•ltnost  grotesque  example  of  his  careless 
mniscience.  “  I  believe,”  said  Lord 
lacaulay  in  a  conversation  reported 
•y  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  44  that  all  the 
'Sthedrals  of  Europe  came  into  existence 
nearly  contemporaneously,  and  were 
tout  by  travelling  companies  of  masons 
Unrter  the  direction  of  a  systematic 
mganisation.”  “  This  guild,  if  it 
listed,”  Mr.  Prior  very  truly  com- 
ments,  “must  also  have  had  a  super- 
toatural  power  of  hiding  its  tracks,  for 


8.  PriorleD,^e<lral  Builders  in  England.”  By  Edward 
S«ir ;  Portfolio  Artistic  Monographs  Series.  London : 
bitten  s.  Jr1’  0reafc  RusseU-street ;  New  York:  E.  P. 
u  Wn  *  Co.  1905. 


in  all  our  accounts  and  records  are  no 
references  which  can  be  twisted  into  a 
consciousness  of  a  Freemason  guild. 
Instead  of  indicating  a  central  body  of 
masoncraft  to  which  ecclesiastics  applied 
for  the  building  of  their  churches,  they 
mention  artisans  coming  haphazardly 
together,  and  their  organisation  for 
the  special  work,  as  at  Canterbury; 
or  in  the  case  of  continuous  building 
in  one  of  our  large  cathedrals,  :  we 
have  the  establishment  of  a  cathedral 
bureau  —  4  opus/  or  4  opera,’  as  it 
was  called — such  as  at  York,  which 
has  indeed !  practically  continued  to  our 
own  day.” 

With  regard  to  another  and  more 
modern  44  discovery  ”  of  the  44  secrets  ” 
of  mediaeval  building,  Mr.  Prior  displays 
the  same  lucid  sanity  of  mind.  He 
entirely  refuses  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  specious  theory  of  44  optical  refine¬ 
ments,”  so  confidently  asserted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodyear  and  his  school  of  archi¬ 
tectural  microscopists.  On  this  head 
he  observes 


“  The  irregularities  and  shapely  contours  of 
e  mediaeval  fabric  have  been  lately  carefully 
ensured  and  gauged  by  level  and  plumb-hne, 
id  the  discovery  published  as  that  of  the  recon  - 
te  principles  of  design  which  underlie  the  archi- 
ctural  beauty  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  my 
(inion  such  a  discovery  is  valueless.  1  have 
iver  found  any  system  of  esthetic  creation  in 
e  proportions  of  medieval  building  beyond  the 
-nplest  promptings  of  the  square  and  the 
mpass.  The  curvings  of  wall  and  the  irregular 
acings  of  supports  can  be  seen  to  be  one  of  two 
mgs/  either  the  immediate  habit  of  craftsman- 
ip  or  the  result  of  expediency— both  varied  by 
e  difficulty  of  building  piecemeal  and  to  suit 
isting  buildings,  difficulties  that  “e 

nstant  necessities  of  church-work  in  the  Middle 


To  come  now  to  the  actual  structure 
of  the  book:  It  is  laid  out  on  strictly 


successive  chronological  lines  as  to  its 
main  division  into  chapters,  but  within 
each  of  the  fairly  well-defined  periods 
to  which  each  chapter  is  devoted  full 
attention  is  directed  to  emphasising  the 
important  part  played  by  local  schools 
or  trades  in  bringing  about  diversities  of 
style  contemporaneous  as  to  their  date. 
Mr.  Prior  has  made  this  subject  of  the 
local  varieties  of  style  distinguishable  in 
English  mediaeval  art,  and  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  particularly 
his  own,  and  readers  of  the  present  work 
have  presented  to  them  in  a  compact 
•form  a  generalisation  of  the  widespread 
and  painstaking  researches  more  fully 
detailed  in  the  author’s  44  History  of 
Gothic  Art  in  England.”  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  architectural  44  periods  ” 
— seven  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
Reformation  alone— will  surprise,  aud 
perhaps  at  first  confuse,  readers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Rickman- 
Parker  system  of  nomenclature ;  but  the 
progress  of  research  and  the  much  more 
accurate  historical  information  available 
at  the  present  day  have  really  shown  that 
an  adherence  to  the  too  broadly  simple 
classification  of  those  worthy  pioneers 
may  be  historically  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  modern  students.  Mr.  Prior 
very  rightly  shows  as  strongly  as  possible 
the  enormous  mistake  of  treating  the 
XIVth  century  as  a  homogeneous  archi¬ 
tectural  period.  In  reality  no  greater 
and  more  catastrophic  break  in  the 
continuity  and  resemblance  of  artistic 
work  is  known  to  history  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  Black  Death  in  1349-50  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  label  the  period 
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under  the  easily  comprehensive  term 
‘'XIVth  century  style.” 

On  the  social  causes  which  brought 
about  different  manners  of  building 
much  very  valuable  information  ma\ 
here  be  found,  and  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions,  which  show  both  acute  critical 
insight  and  trained  intelligence  in  the 
handling  of  records,  may  generally  be 
accepted  as  quite  sound.  While  agreeing 
however,  with  Mr.  Prior  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strongly  marking  the  totally 
distinct  character  of  the  art  of — speaking 
in  round  numbers — the  second  half  of  the 
Xlllth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
XIVth  (it  is  in  treating  all  the  work  of 
these  two  periods  as  being  of  one  and 
the  same  style  that  Rickman’s  threefold 
classification  is  so  especially  contrary 
to  facts),  we  venture  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  he  has  made  quite  clear  his 
reasons  for  limiting  the  duration  of  his 
period  called  “  The  Summit  of  Gothic 
Art  ” — naturally  the  most  important  and 
fascinating  of  a1!  the  different  epochs — 
to  the  dates  (of  course  approximately) 
1250-1290.  The  former  date  is  certainly 
as  convenient  and.  siguificantly  chosen 
as  could  be  desired,  but  does  the  date  of 
1290 — about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. — as  nearly  define  the 
change  from  what  Mr.  Prior  so  appro¬ 
priately  labels  the  regal  style  of  the 
later  half  of  the  Xlllth  century  to  the 
aristocratic  or  chivalric  style  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  XIVth  century  as  would 
the  year  of  the  death  of  that  great 
sovereign  (1307),  or,  to  keep  to  round 
numbers,  the  date  1310  ?  In  their  general 
mental  attitude,  and  therefore  in  the 
sentiment  and  expression  of  their  arts, 
the  people  of  medieval  England  appear 
at  any  given  time  tq  show  a  common 
character,  a  special  impress,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  the  individuality  of  the 
reigning  monarch  had  a  very  consider¬ 
able  share.  Seldom  was  this  more 
strikingly  evident  than  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  That  king  unquestionably 
set  the  tone  of  strenuous  .work  and 
unswerving,  perhaps  pedantic,  legal  strict¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  nation,  all  of  which 
may  be  seen  reflected  in  contemporary 
art.  But  his  influence  did  not  greatly 
wane,  nor  (as  we  read  them)  did  the 
fashions  of  building  greatly  alter,  so 
long  before  his  death  as  1290.  Neither 
the  Eleanor  crosses  and  tomb,  nor  Bishop 
de  Luda’s  chapel  in  Ely-place,  show 
any  marked  difference  in  style  from  the 
work  done  just  before;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  differ  entirely,  through¬ 
out  their  whole  conception,  from  anything 
carried  out  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
or  Edward  III.  There  was  certainly  never 
one  “  Edwardian  ”  style  common  to  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards — Mr. 
Prior  himself  would  never  agree  with 
that — but  it  seems  almost  treason  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Edward  I.  and  of 
his  bishops,  great  statesmen  and  great 
lawyers  like  their  chief,  to  throw  back 
the  advent  of  the  decadence  and  the 
almost  rococo  luxuriance  of  the  “  Flow¬ 
ing  ”  style  into  the  days  when  they  were 
still  in  full  vigour.  If  confined  to  the 
period  1310-1350  (Sharpe  made  the 
division  circa  1315,  which  accords  very 
well  both  with  dated  buildings  and 
with  time  for  the  spread  of  new  habits  of 
life  after  the  austere  ways  of  the  first 
Edward  had  fallen  out  of  fashion), 
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nothing  could  better  describe  the  spirit 
of  the  builders  of  the  age  than  Mr. 
Prior’s  “  [they]  seem  to  me  to  present 
themselves  in  the  guise  of  splendid 
revellers  making  a  day  of  carnival  for 
which  all  the  hard  facts  of  life  are  put 
away  out  of  sight.  It  is  all  brilliance 
and  merriment  in  their  luxurious  spend¬ 
thrift  art,  bred  of  the  joy  and  pride  of  a 
class  of  nobles.”  One  cannot  help  noting 
the  striking  parallel  presented  here  with 
what  took  place  in  France  four  centuries 
later.  “  In  their  architecture,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  the  monk’s  enthusiasm,  the 
bishop’s  piety,  the  king’s  artistic  fashion 
are  gone  out  of  date  :  all  have  yielded 
to  the  rule  of  chivalry,  which  in  one 
aristocratic  equality  makes  pageant  for 
king,  noble,  and  ecclesiastic.  As  they 
appeared  at  the  tourney,  or  in  the  chase, 
or  in  the  glory  of  the  battle  array,  so  as 
one  social  class  they  entered  the  lists  in 
the  pride  of  their  sumptuous  building.” 
A  true  and  graphic  account  is  this,  only 
weakened  by  the  too  sweeping  commence¬ 
ment  : — “  The  XIVth-century  architects 
seem  to  me,  etc.”  Nobody  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Prior  that  his  description  really 
applies  to  a  well-defined  period  of  barely 
forty  years,  and  it  is  simply  because  his 
opening  phrase  may  be  misunderstood 
that  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  it. 

One  more  quotation  must  be  allowed 
us  in  order  tq  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  scope  and  quality  of  the  book. 
On  a  subject  very  little  thought  about, 
felt,  or  understood  by  nine  persofis  out 
of  every  ten  who  take  an  interest  in 
architecture,  that  of  the  colour  of  build¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Prior  makes  some  most 
pertinent  remarks 

“  The  sense  of  a  living  colour  must  be  added  to 
that  of  living  form.  Though  the  original  painting 
of  our  cathedrals  has  perished  from  their  Walls 
or  is  left  to  us  as  the  merest  patches,  and  faded 
into  dinginess — yet,  wherever  we  find  a  piece 
that  is  real,  what  a  life  of  colour  does  it  give  ! 
It  is  this  realisation  of  colour  by  the  mediaeval 
workman  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  artist,  raises 
him  on  a  plane  to  which  no  modern  architect 
reaches.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  old 

painted  glass  remains  as  a  sample  of  the  brillance, 
and  we  may  catch  in  the  hollow  of  a  moulding  or 
the  recess  of  a  roof-timber  the  suggestion  of  what 
an  art  of  colour  meant.  Here  and  there  by- 
chance  preservation  a  chapel  or  a  tomb  gives  us 
the  ancient  treatment,  but  usually  there  are  now 
only  the  crude  grounding  paints,  which  were 
brought  into  harmony  by  glazings  and  diapers.” 

This  is  a  point  especially  worthy  of 
attention,  for  these  incomplete  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  original  scheme  (to  quote 
Mr.  Prior  further)  “  have  deceived  us, 
and  indeed  modern  decorators,  under 
the  theory  of  revival,  have  seized  on 
such  under  tints  and  sought  to  restore 
the  ancient  painting  of  buildings  by 
their  use.  But  the  crude  and  unpleasant 
effects  of  this  revival  painting  were  not 
those  of  the  original  effect.  .  .  .  Nothing 
of  crudity  found  place  in  the  colour 
schemes  of  the  Middle  Ages — for  have 
we  not  their  illuminated  manuscripts 
in  evidence  ?  ” 

True  to  his  principle  of  the  inalienable 
association  of  brilliant  colour  with 
mediaeval  architecture,  Mr.  Prior  has 
adorned  his  book  with  four  examples 
of  XIVth  and  XVth  century  illumi¬ 
nator’s  work.  These  plates  are  copied 
in  colours  and  gold  with  a  tender 
accuracy  which  puts  them  on  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  plane  from  the  raw  and 
blatant  “  reproductions  ”  which  have 
passed  current  as  true  representations 
of  mediaeval  painting  until  the  last  few 
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.•!"ltheyshou,ld  anyone 


to  realise  in  a'  considerable 
original  aspect  of  our  Gothic  “ 

The  other  illustration  ' 

numerous,  are  selected  on  sroii«t„.  “I 
interesting  and  ciaracterisS?; 
author’s  attitude.  He  8avs  i„  |,it 
.Inchon  that  “the  majority 
mediaeval  buildings  can  Vl0^°| 
regarded  with  enthusiasm,  and  L 
be  absurd  to  illustrate  them  as.;  J ! 
ll,c  genuine  works  that  rj,  » 
scarcely  be  photographed  without  t  ' 
inclusion  of  some  piece  of  neo-GotMc ' 
church-furnishing.  In  fact  fcaJI 
never  dreams  nowadays  of  timing  to  ’ 
restored  churches  for  his  selectious  ml 
impressions,  whereas  a  hundred  vears'atio  ' 
it  was  different.”  Accordingly  ,Ve  1  ' 
presented  with  facsimiles  of'drawW  ? 
and  water-colour  sketches  of  cathedrals  ! 
by  “  old  masters  ”  from  Hollar  down  to  i 
Garland,  Cotman,  and  Mackenzie,  not B 
omitting  Turner’s  magnificent  “Salis-  \ 
bury  Cathedral  from  the  Cloisters,”  nor  l 
specimens  of  the  work  of  Constable  and  j 
De  Wint.  The  format  and  printing  of 
the  book  are  satisfactory,  and  we  have  , 
noticed  only  two  printer’s  errors :  on  . 
p.  97,  in  “  as  at  church,  Hampshire.”  • 
“  Christchurch  ”  is  evidently  intended, 
and  on  p.  99,  where  “  this  XVth  and  ’ 
XVI  tli  century  work  has  claims  against  - 
the  dismissal,  etc.,”  is  printed,  the  \ 
context  seems  to  require  “XVIthand  j 
XVIIth  century.”  It  only  remains  to  j, 
be  added  that  the  book  is  provided 
with  some  useful  chronological  tables  g 
and  a  sufficient  index. 


SOME 


MORE  ABOUT  CROOKED 
BUILDINGS. 


ROFESSOB,  GOODYEAR  a 
appears  to  be  sending  round  .(] 
among  the  architectural  f| 


profession  an  elaborate  pamphlet  as  a 
counterblast  to  our  leading  article  of  a 
September  23,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ^ 
implies  that  our  opinion  on  the  subject  f: 
is  not  worth  consideration.  In  that  case,  ,, 
it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  t 
gone  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  ; 
in  publishing  a  reply  to  it.  We  have  no 
intention  of  entering  into  anything  like  L 
a  controversy  on  the  subject,  but  we  .. 
do  not  think  this  kind  of  document  . 
should  be  allowed  to  be  sent,  round  with-  * 
out  a  word  or  two  from  us  in  regard  to  ‘ 
its  misrepresentations.  The  very  hist  , 
sentence  conveys  a  completely  wrong  < 
impression — that  we  declined  to  publish  J 
the  first  instalment  of  Professor  Good-  . 
year’s  reply  to  us  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures  at  Edinburgh.  A  short  report 
of  the  lecture  was  sent  to  us  by  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Association, 
but  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  intimate 
that  it  was  in  any  special  sense  a  reply  to  _ 
us,  and  we  declined  to  find  space  for , 
it  because  we  did  not  attach  any 
value  to  Professor  Goodyear  s  theories,  _ 
and  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  occupy  our  space  in  reporting  his 
lecture.  As  to  the  present  “  Reply, 
fessor  Goodyear’s  method  seems  to 
to  ignore  our  actual  argument  and  t 
find  fault  with  us  for  not  having  sai 
something  else  which  had  no  bearing 
on  it.  As  an  example  :  Professor  Go  ■ 
year  asserts  that  the  plan  ol  the  ro® 
wall  of  St.  Mark’s  has  a  curve  inward  « 
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10.  in.,  and  that  this  is  an  intentional 
refinement.  We  reproduced  his  plan  in 
order  to  show  that  the  plan  of  St.  Mark’s 
is  most  carelessly  set  out,  with  hardly  a 
right  angle  or  two  parallel  walls  ;  and  we 
said  that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  people  who  set  out  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  in  so  careless  a  manner  should 
suddenly  have  been  seized  with  a  passion 
for  minute  refinements  in  setting  out 
one  wall ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
to  set  it  out  hollow  was,  in  respect  of 
architectural  effect,  exactly  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  To  this  Professor  Goodyear 
replies  that  it  is  not  his  plan,  but  Signor 
Saccardo’s,  and  that  he  said  so.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  our  argument  ? 
■He  also  asserts  that  we  misrepresented 
him  as  attaching  any  intention  to  the 
[irregularities  of  the  ground  plan.  We 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  said — 

\  "No  one  who  looks  at  that  plan  can  pretend, 
we  think,  to  discern  any  guiding  motive  for  the 
regularity  of  the  direction  of  the  walls  ;  nor,  as 
hr  hs  we  understand  him,  does  Mr.  Goodyear 
venture  011  any  such  suggestion  in  regard  to  it.” 

Our  sole  point  was  that  as  all  the  plan 
ws  carelessly  set  out,  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  the  curve  (if  it  is  a  curve) 
in  the  front  wall  was  carelessness  also. 
The  sentence  about  “tlie  vagaries 
in  plan  which  are  included  ...  as 
having  some  architectural  intention  ” 
had  no  reference  to  the  St.  Mark’s  plan, 
as  any  one  who  read  the  article  might 
lave  seen ;  it  referred  to  the  various 
irregular  and  oblique-lined  plans  which 
are  included  in  the  illustrated  catalogue, 

{!  presume  because  they  are  supposed  to 
ustrate  his  theories,  or  else  why  are 
lev  there  ?* 

We  fear  we  must  deprive  Professor 
Goodyear  of  his  jubilation  over  another 
little  point,  viz. :  that  be  had  called 
f  certain  diagram  “  Asymmetric  scheme 
in  arcades,”  while  we  called  it  “A 
Bpietric  scheme.”  We  wrote  “  A- 
iymmetric”  with  a  hyphen,  which  Ave 
consider  a  better  orthography  ;  either  by 
accident,  or  because  the  printer’s  reader 
misunderstood  it,  the  hyphen  was 
Iropped  out,  and  the  mistake  escaped 
lie  editor’s  notice  till  too  late.  Jn  any 
•ase  the  sentence  Avas  merely  a  quotation 
I  the  title  of  the  diagram,  and  there 
Jeing  a  clerical  error  in  it  had  nothing 
;o  do  with  the  argument.  We  Avent  on 
;o  say— 

It  is  rot  a  scheme  at  all,  there  is  no  rule  or 
"vST6  'u  it ;  if  the  spacing  was  wider  in  the 
“Male  and  narrower  at  the  ends  or  the  reverse, 
P*®  would  be  something  in  it  :  but  the  difl'er- 
m  arc  quite  irregular,  and  without  any 
j*tem  at  all,  and  we  aro  convinced  that  they 
«!  simply  carelessness,  or  a  conviction  that  it 
not  worth  while  to  divide  them  equally.” 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  Professor  Good¬ 
year  must  have  knoAvn,  or  ought  to  have 
ecu,  that  that  mistake  was  a  misprint 
1  some  kind ;  it  Avas  impossible  that  he 
®.  ^  really  have  supposed  that  the 
d'tor  of  this  journal  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  “  asymmetric  ”  ;  and  to  quote 
that  way  as  a  separate  sentence, 
j  out  the  context,  seems  to  us  a  piece 
a  adroit  misrepresentation. 

.  reference  to  this  point,  of  irregular 
pacing,  Professor  Goodyear  seems  to 
mink  we  are  crushed  by  the  fact  that 

to  St.  Mark’s,  it  seems  we  are  to  believe 
ularitv  nf«,naturo  °*  the  groundj  shown  by  the  irre- 
here  is  n  •  floor’  only  exists  under  the  floor,  where 
,n  e xcellen t'fC1  °n  ’  tllat  w,lere  the  walls  rest  it  is 


U1U1  ion,  and  St.  Mark's  is  in  a  perfectly 

lie  Tint, °5 !  ^efc  we  read  not  many  weeks  back  in 
:ario.„  „  Mark’s  was  structurally  in  so  pre- 

'boutit*  COn<*ltion  mat  the  gravest  anxiety  was  felt 


Penrose  found  irregular  spacings  in  the 
Parthenon,  and  irregular  widths  of 
abacus,  and  believed  that  they  were  in¬ 
tentional.  Professor  Goodyear  does  not 
seem  quite  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
take  opinions  ready-made  from  other 
people,  however  illustrious.  We  accept 
Penrose’s  evidence  absolutely  for  facts, 
hut  Ave  do  not  therefore  accept  his 
reasoning  :  we  do  our  OAvn  reasoning. 
We  consider  that  Penrose  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  view,  and  we  have  always 
thought  so.  Penrose  noted  that  the 
abaci  of  the  north  flank  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  “  are  of  various  sizes  and  decrease 
from  east  to  west,  but  not  -according 
to  any  fixed  law  ”  ;  we  find  that  we  had 
underlined  the  latter  words  in  pencil  in  our 
copy,  many  years  ago.  The  principle  is 
very  simple.  When  you  find  variations  in 
line  or  size  made  on  a  consistent  system 
and  which,  lead  to  a  consistent  result,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  Avere 
intentional.  When  they  show  no  con¬ 
sistent  system  and  lead  to  no  consistent 
result,  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  so. 
That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

In  regard  to  the  west  front  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  we  question  very  much  the 
suggestion,  quoted  by  Professor  Good¬ 
year,  that  the  front  had  gone  over  before 
the  vault  was  put  in.  It  is  possible 
(if  we  may  dare  to  make  the  suggestion!) 
that  avc  know  more  about  Peterborough 
than  lie  does.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
before  the  scare  about  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  front  arose,  we  remember 
Mr.  Irvine,  the  well -known  clerk  of  works, 
who  knew  every  stone  of  the  building, 
taking  us  up  on  to  the  nave  roof  to  see 
Iioav  the  mass  of  the  Avest  front  had 
separated  bodily  from  the  masonry 
behind  it.  Noav,  if  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  Avhen  the  front  had  just  been 
finished,  the  mediaeval  builders  would 
have  made  it  good.  As  that  Avas  not  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  portion  at 
least  of  the  settlement  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  later  time  ;  so  that  Ave  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  front  had  gone  over  from 
the  first,  at  all  events  not  to  anything 
like  its  present  condition. 

Professor  Goodyear  recites  in  his 
pamphlet  some  of  the  complimentary 
honours  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him,  we  suppose  as  an  indication 
that  we  ought  to  treat  his  views  with 
more  respect.  We  also  used  to  regard 
Professor  Goodyear  as  a  very  clever  man  ; 
we  remember  some  investigations  of  his 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Ionic 
volute  which  struck  us  as  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  Our  complaint  is 
that  he  has  become  too  clever.  He  has 
apparently  been  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  he  has  caught  sight  of  a  kind 
of  new  Promised  Land  in  architectural 
investigation,  and  has  become  tete  montec 
on  the  subject.  Everything  seems  to 
show  itself  to  him  in  the  light  of  an 
architectural  refinement,  and  in  this 
faith  he  has  made  a  collection  of  examples, 
which  he  calls  “architectural  refine¬ 
ments,”  of  which  we  believe  the  majority 
arose  from  accidental  causes  or  from 
dilapidations,  and  of  Avhich,  if  they  did 
not  so  arise— if  it  could  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  intentional— ought 
rather  to  be  called  “  architectural 
blunders.”  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  lower  story  of  Notre  Dame 


Jeans  outward  11  inches,  the  second  story 
4  inches,  Avhile  the  remainder  is  vertical ; 
and  Ave  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  has 
been  done  deliberately.  Will  Mr.  Good¬ 
year,  or  Avill  any  one,  tell  us  Avhat  possible 
advantage  of  architectural  effect  was  to 
be  served  by  such  a  lunatic  method  of 
building?  And  is  not  the  probability 
merely  that  they  found  out  that  they 
had  been  careless  in  plumbing  in  the 
lower  part,  and  were  more  careful 
afterwards  ?  And  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Prior,  whose  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
previous  article,  and  who  understands 
the  spirit  of  mediaeval  architecture  ^better 
than  most  men,  the  idea  of  there  being 
a  constant  search  after  “  refinements  ” 
of  this  kind  is  quite  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  system  of  mediaeval  building.* 
As  to  Professor  Goodyear’s  rather 
sneering  remark  that  the  Builder  is  the 
only  paper  which  has  been  entirely 
opposed  to  his  views,  Ave  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  best  compliments  that  could  have 
been  paid  us ;  and  Mr.  Goodyear  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  (even  shocked)  to 
learn  that  the  Aveek  our  article  wps  printed 
avc  received  two  communications  from 
architects  both  of  whom  are  specially 
learned — one  of  them  distinguished — in 
archaeological  studies,  expressing  their 
great  satisfaction  at  our  having  taken 
such  a  decided  stand  against  these 
absurdities.  And  as  to  our  title,  “  The 
Glamour  of  Crooked  Building,”  which 
has  given  Professor  Goodyear  such 
offence,  we  think  it  exactly  expresses  the 
situation.  He  has  been  carried  away  by 
a  vision  of  architectural  refinements  per¬ 
vading  every  twist  and  distortion  in 
ancient  buildings  :  he  has  spent  in  the 
measurement  of  them  an  unremitting 
diligence,  and  in  their  attempted  inter¬ 
pretation  an  almost  pathetic  ingenuity ; 
but  he  has  forgotten  to  take  Avitli  him 
one  sober  companion  whom  .  neither 
architect  nor  architectural  critic  can 
afford  to  dispense  Avith,  viz. :  Common 
Sense. 


NOTES. 

The  So  great  is  the  confidence 
Charts0 Cros?  placed  in  the  strength  and 
station.  durability  of  iron  structures 
that  the  partial  collapse  of  Charing  Cross 
station  roof  comes  literally  as  a  thunder¬ 
clap.  The  disaster  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  render  unnecessary  the  sensational 
headlines  such  as  “  Collapse  of  the 
Station  Roof,”  which  even  the  most 
respectable  of  daily  papers  have  printed. 
In  point  of  fact  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
roof  has  fallen;  the  remainder  stands 
firm,  and  probably  is  quite  safe.  Con¬ 
sequential  damage  lias  been  done  to  part 
of  the  western  Avail  of  the  station,  and  by 
fragments  falling  from  tbat  structure  to 
the  Avenue  Theatre  on  the  level  beloAv. 
Briefly,  that  is  the  extent  of  the  failure 
and  of  its  results  from  the  structural 
standpoint.  There  has  been  also  damage 
inside  the  station,  and  unhappily  several 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  and  nearly 
forty  persons  more  or  less  seriously 
injured.  Until  careful  investigation  has 
been  made  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 

*  Wo  "may  remark  that  the  concurrence  of  that  t  esti¬ 
mony  with  the  present  article  in  this  issue  is  entirely 
fortuitous.  The  review  of  Mr.  Prior  s  book  was  wntten 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  by  an  independent  contributor, 
and  should  have  appeared  last  week,  but  was  held  over 
for  want  of  space. 
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form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  origina¬ 
ting  cause  of  the  accident.  But  having 
regard  to  the  design  of  the  roof  trusses, 
and  the  secondary  results  of  the  first 
failure,  it  is  practically  certain  that  one 
of  the  tie-rods  suddenly  gave  way,  owing 
either  to  the  growth  of  some  hidden 
defect  that  had  been  developing  during 
the  past,  or  to  a  settlement  causing  undue 
strain  to  come  upon  a  tie-rod,  itself  in 
perfect  condition.  Assuming  the  fracture 
of  so  important  a  member,  from  any  cause, 
the  bay  or  bays  affected  would  naturally 
settle  at  the  centre,  thrust  out  the  weaker 
of  the  two  side  walls  at  the  line  of  support, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  This  disaster 
is  not  a  case  of  bad  design,  for  the  roof 
has  stood  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Of  course  searching  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  the  cause  not  only  by  the  coroner, 
but  also  by  the  engineers  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  who 
have  already  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker.  We  do  not  wish 
to  say  one  word  that  might  add  to  any 
feeling  of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  similar  roofs,  new  or  old.  Still, 
it  is  a  point  for  serious  consideration 
whether  the  safety  of  a  great  structure 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  absolutely 
upon  a  single  tie-rod,  however  strong  it 
be  or  perfect  it  may  appear  to  be.  That 
was  almost  certainly  the  case  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  is  the  case  elsewhere.  Dupli¬ 
cate  tension  bars  would  not  cost  much, 
and  if  they  were  adopted  one  might 
break  without  any  harm  being  done.  A 
new  tie-rod  is  far  less  expensive  than  a 
new  roof. 


Lodging-Houses  is  satisfactory  to  find 
and  from  the  Report  of  the  Public 
Eire  Escapes.  Healtt  Committee  '  of  the 
London  County  Council  that  it  has 
for  some  time  past  been  examining 
common  lodging-houses  in  London  with 
a  view  to  prevent  danger  from  fire,  and 
that  it  has  obliged  reasonable  steps  to  be 
taken  to  minimise  this  danger.  •“  Our 
general  practice,”  says  the  Report,  “  is 
to  insist  upon  all  alternative  means  of 
escape  being  provided,  and  this  has 
necessitated  the  construction  of  new 
staircases  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
houses,  and  of  external  balconies  and 
step-ladders  in  others.”  There  are  now 
in  London  251  common  lodging-houses, 
and  these  are  now,  it  would  seem, 
reasonably  safe  in  case  of  fire.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  undesirable  if  the  London 
County  Council  were  to  inspect  ordinary 
lodging-houses,  or  at  any  rate  inspect 
such  as  the  proprietors  were  willing  should 
be  inspected,  and  give  certificates  of  safety 
where  possible.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  lodging-houses  in  London 
in  which  there  is  no  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire. 


r  lessees  of  An  entirely  ,  new  point 
I  Mortgaged  has  been  settled  in  the  case 
Property.  Q|  R0kP)ins  Whyte,  and 
one  of  importance  to  lessees  of  mortgaged 
property  (and  very  commonly  the  smaller 
class  of  house  pronerty  is  mortgaged). 
Shorn  of  all  legal  technicalities,  the 
decision  amounts  to  this — that,  although 
the  mortgagor,  whilst  he  remains  in 
possession  of  the  property,  has  power  by 
virtue  of  the'  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  to 
grant  certain  leases,  he  has  no  power  to 
accept  a  surrender  of  the  lease  without 


the  concurrence  of  the  mortgagee.  In  the 
above  case,  after  a  due  surrender  of  the 
lease  to  the  mortgagor,  the  lessees  were 
held  still  liable  to  pay  the  rent  to  the 
mortgagee  ;  and  therefore  it  appears  that 
the  lessee  in  his  own  interest  should  see 
that  the  surrender  of  his  lease  is  accepted 
by  the  mortgagee. 


The  The  official,  opening  of  the 
Belfast  city  extensive  tramway  system 
Tramways.  J3e]fast  took  place  last 
week.  The  work  in  connexion  with  the 
permanent  way  was  only  begun  last 
February,  so  that  apparently  only  about 
nine  months  were  required  to  complete 
the  work,  although  extensive  alterations 
had  to  be  made  to  sewers,  gas  and  water 
mains,  etc.  There  is  nothing  very  novel 
either  about  the  track  or  the  plant, 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
traction  engineers  have  to  work  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Rules,  and  manufacturers  have  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  standardise 
machinery  and  accessories.  The  greater 
part  of  the  overhead  equipment  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  span  wires,  only  four  or  five 
miles  of  side  bracket  and  centre  pole 
construction  being  used.  We  were  never 
very  favourably  impressed  by  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  British  Standards  Committee 
for  lap-welded  mild-steel  poles.  We 
think  that  a  little  more  latitude  should  be 
allowed  in  the  design  of  overhead  systems. 
Granting  their  necessity,  surely  in  an 
important  town  a  more  serious  attempt 
might  have  been  made  to  harmonise 
the  poles,  etc.,  with  the  surroundings. 
The  centre  poles  are  lighted  by  means  of 
two  glow  lamps  each  fixed  at  a  height 
of  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.  We 
are  informed  that  these  lamps  are  not 
intended  for  lighting  the  streets,  but  are 
merely — like  the  red  lamps  of  the  street- 
menders — for  indicating  the  position  of 
an  obstruction  in  the  thoroughfare. 
Provision,  however,  has  been  made  for 
erecting  arc  lamps  on  the  centre  poles 
in  case  the  authorities  should  change  their 
minds.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
sub-station  is  connected  with  the  genera¬ 
ting  station  by  means  of  a  three-core 
high  tension  underground  main.  As  the 
pressure  of  transmission  is  6,000  volts 
we  expect  that  many  electricians  would 
have  preferred  to  connect  the  stations 
with  overhead  wires  in  order  to  effect  a 
somewhat  microscopic  saving  in  the 
total  capital  cost. 


TheWitham  After  full  consideration  of 
Railway  the  evidence,  Colonel  von 
Accident.  p>0n0p  js  not  able  to  assign 

the  precise  cause  of  the  disastrous  mishap 
which  took  place  in  September  near 
Witham  station.  He  finds  no  ground 
for  attributing  the  accident  to  defective 
rolling-stock,  and  although  the  permanent 
way  construction  is  admittedly  not  of 
the  highest  standard,  he  considers  there 
were  no  points  of  inherent  weakness 
sufficient  to  cause  the  accident.  It  is 
said  in  the  Board  of  Trade  report  that  the 
platelayers  who  were  working  at  the 
crossing  close  to  the  station  may  have 
removed  some  fastenings,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  replace  before  the  train 
arrived.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mishap  was  due  to  some  ill-judged  action 
of  the  kind,  and  the  recommendation  that 
greater  supervision  should  be  exercised 
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over  the  work  of  platelayers  is  „„„  , 
should  not  he  neglected  w.  • 
cularly  call  attention  to  the  conclusion^ 
the  inspector  that  the  speed  „  « 
wrecked  train i  between  Blunts  Hall  1“ 
box  and  Witham  station  “  ms  g“' 

65  noles  an  hour  and  probably 

to  70  miles  an  hour.”  In  vi„- 
speed,  and  statements  by  pa«ogerX 
severe  jerks  and  bumps  had  ' 

been  felt  at  Witham  and  dseEj 
cannot  help  repeating  the  doubt  whether : 
he  permanent  way  of  the  GreatEastern  : 
Railway  is  up  to  the  standard  ***  : 
lor  modern  high-s"''-4  — 


The  Ramsgate  NOTHING  of  a  particularly 

SS  satisf  ying  nature  is  contained  • 
m  the  report  by  Colonel  von  : 
Donop  to  the  Board  of  Trade  relative  ^ 
to  the  tramway  accident  at  Ramsgate 
m  August  last.  We  certainly  agree  with  ‘ 

the  inspector  in  blaming  tie  tramway  J 
company  for  entrusting  the  conduct  of  - 

cars  up  and  down  Madeira-hilltoa driver 

having  only  nine  days’  experience,  but 
cannot  endorse  the  opinion  that  the 
gradients  of  this  dangerous  road  are  not 
excessive,  although  the  risk  of  mishaps  1 
may  not  he  very  great  if  the  brakes  of  a  f 
cai  are  111  perfect  order,  if  the  driver  is 
thoroughly  experienced,  and  if  he  takes  . 
care  to  reduce  speed  before  commencing  ■ 
the  descent  and  to  keep  the  car  well  in  ' 
hand.  There  are  already  altogether  too 
many  “  ifs  ”  as  factors  in  this  particular  ■ 
problem,  and  two  more  are  suggested  by  " 
the  Board  of  Trade  inspector,  namely ’ 
That  if  a  ear  does  get  out  of  hand  a  1 
derailment  will  probably  result  and  pos- 
sibly  lead  to  further  disaster.  No  doubt  * 
the  Ramsgate  Corporation  would  be  " 
pleased  if  Colonel  von  Donop  had  con- 
demned  the  Madeira-hill  route  as  danger-  j 
ous.  This  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
however  undesirable  that  steep  and  curv¬ 
ing  road  may  be  for  tramway  purposes.  , 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  some 
minor  improvements  of  the  track  , 
suggested  in  the  report,  and  which  we  ; 
understand  will  be  carried  out  by  the  . 


tramway  company. 


r ho  Orientation  b°ME  very 

of  Buildings  material  for  the  considera-  ; 
and  Streets.  ^Qn  o|  architects  is  provided  j 

n  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Mr. 
William  Atkinson  before  the  Society  of 


Arts  (Boston,  U.S.A.).  The  author  was 
ed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  connexion  j 
,vith  hospital  design,  but  the  results  are 
squally  applicable  to  all  buildings  and 
groups  of  buildings.  The  diagrams  are 
most  interesting.  One  of  them,  repre¬ 
senting  the  shadows  cast  by  two  cubes 
n  different  positions,  shows  that  a 
square  building  placed  with  one  angle 
towards  the  meridian  shades  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  very  much  less  than  a 
similar  building  with  one  side  ot  tne 
square  facing  in  the  same  direction. 
By  joining  the  intersections  0  'e 
hourly  shadow  lines,  curves  are  ob tuned 
indicating  the  number  of  hoirrs  during 
which  each  area  is  iu  shadow  daily,  mq 
making  possible  the  calculation  o 
light  received  per  square  foot  pe 
by  any  portion  of  the  exposed  surface. 

Another  diagram, 

shadows  corresponding  with  toe  ,4*  . 

positions  of  a  U-shaped  court,  presents 
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some  striking  contrasts  of  eye-opening 
•character.  Other  diagrams  showing  the 
floor  area  of  rooms  illumined  by  one 
window  facing  different  points  of  the 

1  compass  enables  the  architect,  by  super¬ 
position  of  the  areas,  to  obtain  the  floor 
illumination  for  a  room  of  any  shape 
and  with  windows  variously  situated. 
In  many  cases  the  positions  of  buildings 
and  windows  are  governed  by  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  streets  and  roads,  which  in  most 
American  cities  has  not  been  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  question  of  light, 
and  in  Europe  is  generally  left  to  chance, 
even  when  the  surveyor  has  any  choice 
in  the  matter.  It  may  not  always  be 
[possible  to  follow  the  rational  methods  of 
I  laving  out  streets  advocated  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  but  much  benefit  would  be 
[.secured  by  adopting  a  regulation,  similar 
to  that  in  the  proposed  building  law  of 
J  Massachusetts,  that  no  portions  of  a 
building,  except  chimneys  and  kindred 
constructions,  shall  project  beyond  either 
of  two  sloping  lines  drawn  from  each 
side  of  the  street  and  forming  an  angle 
of  52°  with  the  horizontal. 


The  Electric  Mr.  ALEXANDER  RUSSELL 
strength  read  an  interesting  paper 
1.  of  Air.  phySicai  Society  last 

week  on  the  electric  strength  of  air. 
He  proved  that  the  electric  pressure 
Required  to  produce  a  spark  between 
metal  balls  or  wires  could  be  calculated 
with  certainty  by  means  of  the  old- 
[fashioned  theories  of  Cavendish  and 
"Coulomb  without  having  recourse  to  the 
modern  theory  of  “  ions  ”  which  asserts 
[that  the  air  has  no  definite  electric 
[strength  at  all.  The  author  analysed  the 
results  of  the.  more  important  experiments 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  showed 
that  all  the  results  could  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted— in  some  cases  with  a  maximum 
inaccuracy  of  less  than  1  per  cent.— 
from  the  results  given  in  Lord  Kelvin’s 
Royal  Society  paper  in  1860.  The  results 
of  the  very  elaborate  and  expensive 
tests  carried  Out  by  Professor  Steinmetz 
in  America  in  1897  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  by  M.  Thury 
at  Geneva  in  ,  1903  for  the  Compagnie 
de  ^Industrie  Electrique  are  in  exact 
/accordance  with  theory.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  that  in  proving  his 
results  Mr.  Russell  uses  Lord  Kelvin’s 
method  of  electric  images.  It  seems 
to  us  that  many  important  practical 
consequences  follow  from  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  physical  constant.  It  is 
well  known  to  those  electricians  .who 
nave  to  design  overhead  systems  for 
the  transmission  of  electric  power  at 
kgh  pressures  over  considerable  distances, 
that  at  night  time  the  overhead  wires 
are  seen  surrounded  with  a  luminous 
glow,  or  “  corona  ”  as  Mr.  Russell  calls 
*t.  which  is  brighter  the  higher  the 
pressure.  It  is  also  known  that  when  this 
glow  makes  its  appearance  the  electric 
power  lost  in  heating  the  air  becomes 
appreciable,  and  that  this  fixes  a  definite 
economic  limit  to  the  pressure  that  can 
ne  used  to  transmit  power.  For  instance, 
Ikere  is  a  sharp  controversy  at  present 
being  carried  on  in  the  technical  press 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  utilise  the 
power  of  the  Victoria  Falls  at  the  mines 
on  the  Rand,  a  distance  of  at  least  550 
miles.  A  pressure  of  140  kilovolts  is 
proposed.  We  have  made  some  rough 


calculations,  using  the  constant  T  Mr. 
Russell  has  found — 38  kilovolts  per 
centimetre— and  find  that  unless  alu¬ 
minium  wires  of  what  is  apparently  a 
prohibitive  diameter  are  used  the  loss 
in  heating  the  air  would  be  enormous. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Exhibmoi^6  National  Housing  Reform 
Council  to  hold  in  1907 
four  exhibitions  of  cottages  to  be  built 
for  200/.,  not  including  cost  of  land,  and 
under  urban  by-laws.  The  reason  for 
having  four  exhibitions  is  to  give  the 
opportunity  of  experimenting  in  differing 
methods  of  building  suitable  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  materials  of  different  locali¬ 
ties.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that  one 
exhibition  should  be  held  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast ;  one  in  South  Yorkshire ; 
one  in  South  Wales ;  and  one  in  the 
London  District.  This  is  a  good  idea, 
and  an  exhibition  of  cottages  for  200/. 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  one  for 
150/.,  since  we  know  that  the  former 
can  be  done,  whereas  the  latter  is  doubt¬ 
ful  except  under  specially  advantageous 
circumstances. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Mr.TArmstead.  Armstead  we  lose  a  sculptor 
who,  though  his  work  hardly 
rose  to  the  highest  ideal  possibilities  of  the 
art,  was  a  thoroughly  trained  and  capable 
artist,  and  produced  a  great  many 
works  which  were  eminently  successful 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  We 
have  always  very  ‘much  admired  his 
series  of  figures  of  poets,  musicians,  and 
painters  forming  the  reliefs  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  podium  of  the  Albert 
Memorial,  more  especially  the  group  of 
the  French  artists  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — Decamps,  Vernet,  Ingres, 
and  others — on  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  podium.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  these  two  sides  of  the  podium 
with  the  sculptures  on  the  west  and  north 
sides,  by  another  hand,  to  recognise 
how  superior  was  his  art  to  the  mere 
commonplaces  of  architectural  sculpture. 
Some  information  as  to  his  work  and 
career  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
•“  Obituary  ”  on  another  page. 


Messrs  At  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  Gal- 
Dickinson’s  lerv  in  Bond-street  is  a 
Gallery.  miscellaneous  collection  in¬ 
cluding  some  interesting  decorative  work. 
Mrs.  Roscoe  Mullins  exhibits  a  case  of 
“  Old  Jewellery  Re-made,”  in  which 
various  bits  of  ancient  silver  or  other 
work  are  made  up  as  portions  of  neck¬ 
laces  and  other  ornaments,  with  the 
addition  of  chains  arid  other  decorative 
details.  It  is  rather  a  new  idea,  and  some 
effective  work  is  the  result.  Other  cases 
contain  modern  jewellery  work  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hadaway,  enamels  by  Mrs. 
Engelbach,  which  are  very  good ;  silver 
work  by  Miss  Wadsworth  and  Miss 
Remington,  and  embroidery  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Crane.  The  exhibition  or 
“  Tinsel  Pictures  ”  by  M'.ss  Birkenruth  is 
a  form  of  art  which  does  not  interest  us 
much.  “Tinsel  pictures  ”  appear  to 
mean  figures  (portraits  mostly)  with  trie 
faces  painted  in  watercolour  apd  the 
costumes  made  up  out  of  real  stuffs 
planted  on.  It  is  not  a  form  of  art  worth 
encouraging. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  general  meeting  (business  and 
ordinary)  of  the  session  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  presiding. 

Examination  Results. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting 
were  taken  as  read,  and  the  following  results 
of  the  November  Examinations  (Preliminary, 
Intermediate,  Final,  and  Special)  and  the 
names  of  successful  candidates  were  read  : — 
Preliminary. — The  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tion,  qualifying  for  registration  as  proba¬ 
tioner  R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London  and 
the  undermentioned  provincial  centres  on 
November  7  and  8.  Of  the  210  candidates 
admitted,  claims  for  exemption  from  sitting 
for  the  examination  were  allowed  to  the 
number  of  forty-six.  The  remaining  164 
candidates  were  examined,  with  the  following 
results  : — 

Number 

District.  Examined.  Passed.  Relegated. 

London  .  82  ....  67  _  15 

Birmingham  .  5  _  2  ....  3 

Bristol .  8  ....  6  ....  2 

Cardiff .  14  ....  ]  2  ...!  2 

Leeds  .  17  _  12  _  5 

Manchester .  24  _  18  _  6 

Newcastle  .  It  _  11  ....  3 

164  128  36 

The  following  passed  candidates,  with 
those  exempted — numbering  altogether  174 — 
have  been  registered  as  probationers  : — 

A.  Adam,  Paisley*  N.B.  N.  Fisher,  Leeds. 

C.  A.  Aish,  Kingston-on-  A.  Forbes,  Reading. 
Thames.  G.  S.  Ford,  Nottingham. 

E.  M.  Armstrong,  Pre-  G.  Forsyth.  B.A.  Can¬ 
tona,  S.A.  tab.,  London. 

C.  F.  Bailey,  Walsall.  W.  S.  Foster.  Hull. 

A.  L.  Ball,  Birmingham.  W.  T.  Garbutt,  Brad- 

B.  V.  Bartholomew,  ford. 

Walthamstow.  R.  R.  Gaskell,  Hull. 

F.  C.  Barrett,  North  W.  W.  Gibbings,  Read- 

Finchley,  N.  iner. 

F.  R.  Barry.  Richmond.  A.  Gibbs.  Moseley,  Bir- 

A.  Berrington,  Birken-  mingham. 

head.  S.  Grabham,  Sunderland. 

H.  C.  Berry,  London.  M.  A.  Hall!,  Newport, 
J.  A.  Bessant,  London.  Lincoln. 

W.  S.  Betts,  Clapham.  F.  M.  Hammond,  Brad- 

E.  D.  Blacker,  Clifton.  ford. 

H.  Blenkinsopp,  Shef-  H.  Harper,  Handsworth, 
field.  Birmingham. 

H.  Boddington,  Wilm-  J.  S.  Harrison,  Bolton, 
slow.  J.  C.  Harvey,  North- 

G.  Boslier,  Merthyr  ampton. 

Tydfil.  W.  H.  Hattersley,  Cam- 

C.  W.  Box,  Benfleet.  bridge. 

D.  W.  Boyd,  Belfast.  G.  V.  Hawker,  Bourne- 

A.  G.  Brace,  Knowle,  mouth. 

Warwickshire.  J.  Hayhurst,  Blackburn. 

J.  S.  Bray,  Exeter.  G.  E.  Hedley,  South 

W.  J.  Burton,  New  Shields. 

Cross,  S.E.  G.  M.  Hedley,  Culler- 

C.  F.  Butt,  London.  coats. 

R,  W.  (  able,  Brixton.  J.  Hi  1,  Heaton,  New- 

C.  S.  Cameron,  Aber-  castle-on-Tyne. 

dare.  G.  W.  Home,  London. 

F.  E.  Cannon,  Lincoln.  H.  R.  Hooper.  Ipswich. 

G.  R.  Carter.  Leicester.  J.  H.  Horninian,  St. 

W  Carter.  Sunderland.  Leona rds-on-Sea. 

H.  E.  Castle.  London.  L.  W.  Ingham,  Leices- 

E.  S.  Olivers,  Ampthill.  ter. 

R.  Church.  Glasgow,  W.  E.  R,  Jarrett,  London. 
A.  N.  Clark,  Southsea.  B.  Johnston,  Mutley. 

W.  L.  Clark,  Petersfield.  Plymouth. 

W.  E.  Clarke,  Ewell..  J.  J.  Johnston,  Long- 

G  F.  Clarkson,  Kensing-  town,  Cumberland. 

ton  W.  F.  S.  G.  Judd.  Windsor. 

W.  H.  Clough,  Gates-  C.  S.  Kimpton,  Wands- 
liead-on-Tyne.  worth.  S.W. 

A.  J.  C.  Cooper,  Henfield.  A.  Lakeman,  London. 

L.  L.  Corkhill,  Ramsey.  G.  Law.  Ware. 

F.  L.  Cr ampton,  G.  H.  Ledger.  Epsom. 

Newark.  A.  J.  Lee.  London. 

H.  A.  Crooke,  Acton.  W.  L.  B.  Leech,  Ips- 

L.  A.  Cu  Hi  ford,  Ealing.  wich. 

Iv  Dalcriiesh,  London.  S.  T.  Leete,  Weston- 

O.  T.  Davidson,  Harton,  super-Mare 

South  Shields.  G.  E.  G.  Leith,  London. 

G  S.  Davies,  Swansea.  W.  J.- Lewis,  re  run  ale. 

V.  R.  Davis,  Aberdare.  L.  S.  Littlejohn,  Eccles. 

D.  J.  S.  Dawson,  Bark-  B.  H.  Lodge,  Putney. 

;no-  P.  N.  Logan,  Bristol. 

'V.  bean.  Lewisham.  W.  H.  Louw,  London. 

F.  Dowdeswell,  Palmer’s  C.  E.  Lo.vick,  Crow- 

Green  N.  tliorne. 

G  S.  ’  D  r  a  n  s  fi  e  1  d,  A.  M.  Lusby.  Fareham. 

Barnsley.  D.  R.  Lyno,  Chelten- 

H.  Dye.  Portsmouth.  liam. 

D  N  T)vke.  London.  D.  McLean.  B.A.,  Can- 
E'  H.  M.  Ebbs,  Ha rles-  tab,  Corbndge  -  on  - 

dm.  N.W.  .  Tyne.  . 

W.  F.  Edge,  Edgbaston.  L.  D.  Maddox,  Llam- 

j  A.  Ernes,  Balham  shen,  Cardiff. 

Hill  S.W.  B.  F.  Matthews, 

A.  E.  Evans.  Ferndale,  London. 

South  Wales.  R.  «.  Mattocks,  Win- 

W.  H  Fieldinir,  Cardiff.  dermere. 

E.  FiUingham,  Brad-  J-  W.  Mawson,  Winder- 

ford  mere. 

G.  W.  Filliter.  B.A.  H  G.  McCoy,  High 

bxon.  Higher  Brough-  Wycombe. 

I  ton.  c 


CoS 


D.  L.  Meckleham, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

S.  Mercer,  Blackburn. 

H.  J.  Midson,  Crouch 
End,  N. 

S.  E.  Minns,  Hull. 

H.  E.  Moore,  Ealing. 

E.  W.  Moore,  Keighley. 

C.  J.  Moorehead,  Man¬ 
chester. 

E.  E.  Morgan,  Crouch 
End,  N. 

H.  J.  Murphy,  Cork. 

A.  E.  Newbound, 

Newark. 

W.  W.  Nimmo,  Gos- 
fortli,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

A.  T.  Nicholson,  Bolton. 

\V.  H.  Ogden,  Wake¬ 
field. 

G.  Parkinson,  Burnley 

T.  L.  Pearce,  London. 

A.  N.  Peckham,  West¬ 
minster. 

R.  M.  Pigott,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common,  S.W. 

P.  C.  Plummer,  Liver- 

DOOl. 

P.  W.  Pocock,  Egharn. 

J.  J.  Price,  Clifford, 
Herefordshire. 

I.  M.  Pritchard,  Beau¬ 
maris. 

W.  S.  Putwain,  East 
Dulwich. 

0.  B.  Raven,  Gains¬ 
borough. 

R.  G.  Rice,  Derby. 

H.  E.  Richards,  Ilford. 

Y.  Rienaecker,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

H.  Roderick,  Aberdare. 

M.  S.  Rogers,  Flint. 

W.  Royde.  Porthill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

•  G.  H.  Russell,  Hitchin. 

E.  P.  P.  Samuels,  Llan- 
fairfechan. 

E.  Sanders,  High  Wy¬ 
combe. 

S.  P.  Schooling,  Enfield. 

E.  W.  B.  Scott,  Nor¬ 
wich. 


B.  W.  II.  Scoff,  Enfield. 

C.  J.  G.  Seddon.  West 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

A.  E.  Shapley,  Heaton, 
Newcastle. 

R.  H.  Simmonds,  South¬ 
ampton. 

T.  A.  Skinner,  Bristol. 

C.  V.  Smith.  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

S.  Smith,  West  Har¬ 
tlepool. 

C.  L.  Souster,  Gorles- 
ton. 

P.  D.  Sowerby,  London. 

P.  N.  Stedham,  Fare- 


ham. 

F.  II.  Swindells,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 

M.  J.  Tapper,  London. 

A.  P.  Thomas,  Bridgend. 

E.  J.  Thomas.  Maesy- 
cwmmer. 

W.  H.  Thompson, 
Blackpool. 

R.  J.  Thomson, 
Arbroath. 

G.  L.  Thorne,  South¬ 
ampton. 

A.  Tinker,  Pendleton. 

A.  T.  Tippetts,  S.  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

A.  E.  V.  Tutte,  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

A.  E.  Vey,  Chiswick,  W. 

D.  H.  Walker,  Brid¬ 
lington. 

S.  P.  Walker,  Newark. 

A.  Waller,  Bradford. 

F.  G.  Walmsley,  Black¬ 
burn. 

R.  Williams,  Meuai 
Bridge. 

G.  S.  Woodeson,  Tile- 
hurst. 

F.  Woodward,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 

E.  W.  Wray,  Chelsea. 

F.  C.  WykK  C'lapham. 

O.  Wyn,  Port  Dinorwic. 

W.  C.  Young,  Heaton 

Moor,  Stockport. 


Intermediate. — The  Intermediate  Examina¬ 
tion,  qualifying'  for  registration  as  student 
R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London  and  the  under¬ 
mentioned  provincial  centres  on  November  7. 
8,  9,  and  10.  One  hundred  atid  thirty-one 
candidates  were  examined,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  : — 


Number 

District.  Examined.  Passed.  Relegated. 

London .  82  ....  37  _  45 

Bristol.  .  9  6  3 

Leeds .  39  8  11 

Manchester  .  21  14  7 

131  65  86 


The  passed  candidates,  who  have  been 
registered  as  students,  are  as  follow,  the 
names  being  given  in  order  of  merit  as 
placed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  : — 


J.  R.  Truelove,  Sheffield. 

R.  I.  Smith,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

W.  R.  Dawson,  Halifax. 

W.  T.  Beuslyn,  Oldbury. 

J.  Woollatt,  Wilford, 
near  Nottingham. 

C.  V.  Hodges,  Leicester. 

II.  Y.  M.  Emerson,  Chis¬ 
wick. 

R.  Evans,  London. 

E.  Ainsworth,  Black¬ 
burn. 

C.  B.  Metcalfe,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

F.  D.  Thomson,  Dundee. 

C.  G.  Boutcher,  London. 

¥.  H.  Bronjhead,  Har- 

borne,  Birmingham. 

J.  F.  Schofield,  London. 

F.  ‘Wade,  Frizinghall. 

E.  G.  Allen,  S.  Wood¬ 
ford. 

C.  Bristow,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  S.E. 

J.  Allner,  Manchester. 

H.  C.  Anderson,  Hey- 
wood,  Lancs. 

F.  J.  Osborne,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

II.  E.  Dicks,  Chelten- 


St. 


S.  W.  Mobbs,  Oulton, 
Lowestoft. 

D.  Whittaker, 
Helen’s. 

C.  E.  Curphey,  Douglas. 

E.  J.  Scaife,  Bolton. 

A.  Brace  well,  Keighley. 

F.  D.  Ward,  Hastings. 

F.  Finn,  Canterbury. 

J,  H.  Wi liman,  Welling¬ 
borough. 

J.  Dovaston,  Easing,  W. 

C.  E.  Hanscomb,  Lady- 
well,  S.E. 

P.  C.  Hoy.  Manchester. 

W.  G.  Shaw,  Blackburn. 

D.  S.  Gardner,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 


J.  W.  Hays,  Wingate, 
Co.  Durham. 

G.  A.  S.  Atack,  Black- 
bum. 

P.  S.  Bren  ton,  Bath. 

R.  G.  Burrow,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester. 

A.  E.  Catt,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

J.  H.  Chaundler,  East 
Sheen  Avenue,  S.W. 

R.  R.  Christien,  Bolton. 

F.  J.  Coghlan,  Chelten¬ 
ham. 

R.  L.  Collingwood, 
Richmond,  S.W. 

R.  A.  Dixon,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

R.  K.  Ellison,  Hunting- 


R.  J.  Goulston,  Syden¬ 
ham,  S.E. 

J.  B.  Healing.  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 

H.  W.  Higson,  Bolton. 

G.  H.  Jones,  Cardiff. 

G.  G.  King,  Belfast. 

D.  C.  Leigh,  Winsford. 

T.  C.  Little,  Carlisle. 

W.  P.  Major,  Bristol. 

A.  C.  Meston.  Chiswick 

C.  Oidre.v,  Plumstead 

T.  M.  Richards.  Barnes 

B.  H.  T.  Rod<l,  Winton 
Bournemouth. 

J.  W.  Shaft,  Petersfield 

H.  N.  Smith,  Lewis 
ham  Hill,  S.E. 

G.  Unsworth,  Peters 
field. 

A.  Wheatley,  Barnsley. 

II.  J.  Wilson.  Peter 
borough. 

J.  D.  Winder,  Wands 
worth  Common,  S.W. 

E.  M.  Wood,  Hipper 
holme,  Halifax. 

A.  M.  C.  Young.  London. 
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Exemption  from  the  Intermediate  Examina¬ 
tion. — The  following  probationers,  having 
attended  the  full  course  in  architecture  at 
University  College,  Liverpool,  and  having 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Final  Examination,  have  been  granted 
exemption  from  sitting  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination,  and  have  been  registered  as 
students  R.I.B.A.  : — 

H.  H.  Hill,  Cork.  H.  Thornton,  Dewsbury. 

Final. — The  Final  and  Special  Examina¬ 
tions,  qualifying  for  candidature  as 
Associate  R.I.B.A.,  were  held  in  London 
from  November  17  to  24.  Of  the  ninety 
candidates  examined,  forty-five  passed,  and 
the  remaining  forty-five  were  relegated  to 
their  studies.  The  successful  candidates  are 
as  follow  : — 

*A.  W.  Addison,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

A.  D.  Aitken,  Airdrie. 

J.  II.  do  Caynoth  Bal- 
lardie,  London. 

A.  F.  Benjamin,  London. 

J.  Boyle,  Bolton. 

J.  E.  Braithwaite, 

Leeds. 

S.  Bridges,  London. 

A.  E.  Bullock,  Chis¬ 
wick,  W. 

*M.  Bunney,  London. 

J.  Cocker,  Altrincham. 

T.  T.  Cumming,  Read- 

E.  J.  Dixon,  Stratford. 

B.  Drummond,  London. 

F.  Dyer,  Manchester. 

T.  S.  Fraser,  Hamilton, 

N.B. 

*W.  C.  Green,  London. 

E.  L.  Hampshire, 

Streatham,  S.W. 

G.  Hanson,  Manning- 
ham,  Bradford. 

*C.  H.  Holden,  Codicote, 

Welwyn. 

*A.  Hunter,  Cohvyn  Bay. 

A.  H.  Lamont,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

*L.  W.  C.  Lorden, 

Hythe. 

W.  P.  Marr,  Kings- 
bridge,  S.  Devon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
failures  in  each  subject  of  the  Final 
Examination  : — 


I.  Design . 31 

II.  Mouldings  and  Ornaments  .  .  .22 

III.  Building  Materials . 12 

IV.  Principles  of  Hygiene  ....  6 

V.  Specifications . 11 

AT.  Construction,  Foundations,  etc.  .  .  11 

VII.  Construction,  Iron  and  Steel,  etc.  .  19 


The  Colonial  Examinations. — Final  and 
Special  Examinations  were  held  by  the 
Institute  during  July  last  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  and  at  Durban,  South  Africa. 
The  examination  at  Sydney  was  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  examination  at  Durban  by 
the  Natal  Institute  of  Architects.  The 
following  candidates  were  examined  and 
passed,  viz.  : — 

E.  A.  Agutter,  Pieter-  *J.  Barr,  Public  Works 
maritzburg,  Natal.  Department,  Sydney, 

N.S.W. 


W.  K.  McDermott, 
London. 

D.  Mitchell,  London. 

*H.  A.  Moon,  London. 

G.  Morland,  Croydon. 

II.  S.  Morran,  London. 

*A.  R.  Myers,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

A.  C.  Not-ley,  London. 

D.  M.  O’Connor,  B.A., 
B.E.,  London. 

*A.  J.  Peyto,  Welling, 
Kent. 

S.  0.  Ramsey,  Herne 
Bay. 

W.  H.  Riley,  Leicester. 

H.  Ryle,  Brockley,  S.E. 

*D.  A.  Shaw,  Camden- 

road,  N.W. 

J.  H.  Shearer,  Exeter. 

P.  M.  Stratton,  Upper 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 

J.  R.  Sykes,  London. 

*P.  Turner,  Bradford. 

*M.  0.  Type,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

R.  F.  Wheatly,  B.A., 
Bromley. 

E.  C.  M.  Willmott, 
London. 

L.  S.  Wood,  Wood 
Green,  N. 

H.  E.  Woodsend,  Not¬ 
tingham. 


Election  of  Members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
members,  i.e.,  as  Fellows  : — Messrs. 


H.  J.  C.  Cordeaux,  East 
London,  Cape  Colony. 

G.  A.  H.  Dickson, 
Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

H.  J.  Ilelsdon,  London. 
A.  R.  Hennell,  London. 
J.  N.  Horsfield,  F.S.I., 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
W.  G.  Hunt,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

H.  C.  Kent,  M.A., 
Sydney  University. 


A.  W.  Moore,  London. 

G.  E.  Nield,  London. 

J.  Owen,  Menai  Bridge. 
A.  Rigby,  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man. 

P.  Robinson,  Chapel 
Allerton,  Leeds. 

F.  ltowntree,  London. 

E.  S.  U  n  d  e  r  w  o,o  d, 
London. 

A.  F.  Watson,  Sheffield. 

E.  -A.  E.  Woodrow, 
London. 


As  Associates.  Messrs. 


L.  N.  Barrett,  London. 

A.  A.  Carder,  Clapham 
Common. 

J.  C.  Cook,  Bloemfon¬ 
tein,  South  Africa. 

0.  S.  Doll.  Brighton. 

G.  L.  Elkington,  Lon¬ 
don. 

G.  F.  Ely,  Liverpool. 

C.  L.  Fleming-Williams, 
Clapton,  N.E. 

J.  L.  Fouracre,  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

L.  U.  Grace,  London. 


W.  C.  Le  Maitre, 


o  .  xi .  iii  u  nut  a  m, 

London. 

L.  T.  Moore,  Great 
Yarmouth. 

Val  Myer,  London. 

J.  J.  S.  Nay'or,  London. 

H.  Prince,  London. 

E.  Reid,  Sunderland. 

S.  SearLe,  London. 

N.  Thomas,  Plymouth. 

J.  W.  Walker,  London. 
W.  E.  Watson.,  London. 


*  The  candidates  to  whose  names  an  asterisk  is 
prefixed  entered  for  the  Special  Examination,  which 
is  for  architects  in  practice  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  chief  assistants  over  thirty. 
Such  candidates  are  exempted,  by  special  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  from  the  Preliminary  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examinations,  and  from  submitting  “  Testi¬ 
monies  of  Study.” 


[DECEMBER-Q^m. 


Competitions. 

Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonn*,-  u  i  • 
that  he  would  bring  forward  J??  notica 
mg  “  That  neithei-  the  SjL?9  m*t' 
Council,  nor  either  of  them  sS‘ "or 
the  promoters  of  any  compititi™ 
object  of  their  nommatrag^IZSi,™1 
shall  the  President  or  Council  1?®''  ni”t 
professional  assessor  in  anv  S*0®. 
unless  requested  to  do  so  be 
of  such  competition.”  The  Ii;™  PIX)m°ter8-  - 
drawn.  6  niot“  »»*  with-  i 


The  London  BuUdinos  Am  / .1 , 

Act,  1906 ■ 
Mr.  W.  Woodward  then  ontiri  .. 
cussion  on  this  Act.  and  remaifi* ,  1d“' 
of  them  who  had  had  dealing  ^!ikc,,!e  l 
London  County  Council  and  othefm  k  ^ 

authorities  in'  London  i 

unreasonably  arrived  at  the  conclS.i”  ‘ 
not  only  were  there  ample  I 

the  Building  Act  of  1904  aSd T.  S’  1 
by-laws  and  regulations  to  protect' tfc “"i  I 
property  in  London  and  seciie  Md  i 
pation,  but  that  if  at  least  i 

powers  were  wiped  out  London  A  ,  I 

owners,  and  dwellers  would  be  all  ifu5’ 
for  the  operation.  It  tad  he!n  .  V “S" 
when  he  had  grumbled  that  it  aLStt  : 
money  into  the  pockets  of  mhite?  fi  > 
he  was  certain  he  only  echoed  k,  = 
ments  of  the  architectural  moWi!,  T  « 
he  said  that  they  did  not  ij,  > 

heavy  bills  against  their  client,  fo "  J'  1 
which  they  knew,  as  practical  m,  ! 

unnecessary.  It  was  the  loss  of  l|  j,  Z  ‘ 

Queen  Victoria-street  lire,  dno  It  '  ■  1 


inefficiency  of  the  London  Lonnfy  CoundT 

®„re  le.d  10  ‘hCoyncd  bringing 


m  the  Amending  Act  of  1905,  which  :: 
rea  ly  an  Act  to  afford  means  of  escape  from  : 
buildings  in  case  of  Sre.  FortnmM,  tie 
present  Amendment  Act  had  had  A  of  > 
its  sting  taken  out  by  the  fact  tint  many  of 
its  provisions  were  referrable  to  the  Tribunal  : 
of  Appeal,  as  at  present  constituted  mute  * 

fu6  u?  °f  ,1894',  Thelr  >H.  he  - 
thought,  sately  rely  upon  the  Tribunal  to  ! 
uphold  the  reasonable  provisions  of  the  new  1 
Act  and  to  clip  the  wings  of  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  interference.  On  January  1  i’' 
next  they  would  be  under  the  u  London  : 
Building  Acts,  1894  to  1905,”  and  on  that  ; 
day  “London”  (the  new  Act  went  no  ! 
further)  would  be  subject  to  their  several  :: 
provisions.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  - 
“owner”  and  the  word  “ rackrent ’  would  " 
give  rise,  he  thought,  to  some  nice  argu-  1 

ments  hereafter  which  would  bring  grist  to  :j 
the  mills  of  the  lawyers,  as  all  Acts  of  1 

Parliament  seemed  designed  to  do.  The 
interpretation  of  the  word  “plans  "meant 
“plans,  sections,  and  elevations.”  Why,  •' 
after  all  the  litigation  and  trouble  they  had 
had  over  the  word  “  plans  ”  in  the  Act  of  j 
1894,  the  new  Act  did  not  use  the  term  ! 
‘  ‘  drawings  ”  instead,  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  words  and  expressions  in  the 
new  Act  were  said  to  bear  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Act  of  1894,  etc.,  J 
but,  as  those  words  and  expressions  had  * 
puzzled  judges  as  well  as  architects,  we  could  s 
not  be  said  to  have  gone  very  far  in  that 
direction.  Dealing  with  the  buildings  '1 

affected  on  January  1,  1906,  Mr.  Woodward  * 
said  that  sect.  7  applied  to  certain  new  * 
buildings,  and  that  there  must  be  deposited  = 
in  the  County  Hall  the  plans  and  particulars 
thereof,  together  with  a  copy,  which  might  - 
be  a  sun  print  or  photograph,  of  such  plans  ‘ 
showing  the  “means  of  escape  proposed  to  ij 
be  provided  in  connexion  with  such  building."  1 
The  Council  was  confined  to  one  month  after  > 
the  deposit  of  the  plans,  enlarged  to  two 
months  during  the  vacation  between 
August  1  and  September  14,  to  refuse  to 
approve  those  plans,  or  to  state  conditions  l 
on  which  they  would  approve,  but  they  were  i 
to  give  all  their  reasons  for  their  refusal  i 
or  conditions  of  approval,  and  if  no  such  i 
notice  was  given  to  the  applicant  within  such 
period,  approval  by  the  Council  was  to  be  i 
deemed  to  have  been  given.  Subsect.  (2)  of  : 
sect.  7  was  to  provide  for  a  certificate  by 
the  Council  before  the  upper  story  of  a  i 
high  building  was  occupied  and  proper  means 
of  escape  had  been  provided,  and  fourteen  i 
days  were  given  to  the  Council  to  notify  its  i 
refusal  and  the  grounds  thereof,  which,  it 
not  done,  the  certificate  was  to  be  deemed  i 
to  have  been  duly  issued.  Subsect.  (3)  °  < 
sect.  7  set  forth  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner  i 
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lie  sort  of  alterations  or  additions  made  to 
1  j  building  which  would  render  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  Council  void  and  of  no  effect; 
so  that  practically  they  would  always  have 
tie  Council  with  them.  Sect.  9  began  to 
operate  on  January  1,  1907,  and  took  within 
its  purview  certain  existing  buildings.  That 
purview  was  indeed  an  extended  one,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  dwelling-house 
occupied  as  such  by  not  more  than  one 
family,  it  included  a  very  large  number  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  London. 
It  took  in  par.  (a)  of  subsect.  (1),  a  “high 
building,”  or  (bj  “  a  building  in  which 
deeping  accommodation  was  provided  for 
more  than  20  persons,  or  which  was  occupied 
by  more  than  twenty  persons,  or  in  which 
more  than  twenty  persons  were  employed.” 
A  “high  building”  meant  any  building  any 
story  whereof  is  an  “upper  story,”  and 
"upper  story”  meant  “any  story  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  whereof  was  at  a  greater 
height  than  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
footway.”  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
what  was  deemed  a  safe  height  in  the  Act 
of  1894,  viz.,  60  ft.,  had  now  been  reduced 
to  50  ft.,  and  that  would  bring  in  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  existing 
buildings  to  be  brought  under  the  Council’s 
domination.  The  modus  operand!  under  that 
very  important  section  appeared  to  be  as 
follows : — The  Council  was  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  those  certain 
existing  buildings  were  not  provided  with 
f  ^proper  and  sufficient  means  of  escape  there¬ 
from  in  case  of  fire,”  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  that  power  to  form  an  opinion  was  a 
very  wide  one  indeed.  It,  of  course,  gave 
power  to  enter  buildings,  to  take  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  them,  and  then 
within  the  quiet  solitude  of  Spring  Gardens 
(they  would  be  subject  to  the  critical 
analysis  with  which  some  of  them  were 
j  familiar  And  if  the  Council  could  not  bring 
iwithin  its  notion  of  what  was  not  “proper 
and  sufficient  ”  pretty  well  every  building 
id  London  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
toempted  buildings)  over  50  ft.  in  height, 
or  containing  sleeping  accommodation  for 
Diore  than  twenty  persons,  then  he  was 
unaware  of  the  attributes  of  the  Council 
which  in  many  instances  had  brought  them 
“to  somewhat  public  prominence.  When  the 
Council  had  arrived  at  the  opinion  required, 
“6y  might  “  at  any  time  serve  on  the  owner 
Of  such  building  a  notice  requiring  him  to 
provide  such  means  of  escape  as  could  be 
reasonably  required  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,”  and  he  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  the  glorious  fights  there 
would  be  over  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  “reasonable.”  Curiously  enough, 
ho  guidance  as  to  the  word  was  afforded 
Pper  the  interpretation  clauses  of  the 
Act.  The  notice  referred  to  was  to 
specify  in  detail  the  requirements  of  the 
lyOuncil.”  They  had  no  ground  for  calling 
“to  question  the  ability  of  the  Council  to 
.  detail  that  notice,  and  the  owner  of  the 
ytulding,  the  subject  of  the  notice,  was  to 
do  all  such  works  and  things  as  might  be 
[  necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
?  the  Council  under  this  section.”  It  was 
troe  that  the  owner  might,  within  twenty- 
one  days  of  the  notice,  submit  to  the  Council 
alternative  proposals,”  and  if  the  Council 
;  *®oepted  those  he  need  not  go  on  with  the 
■others.  Subsect.  (4)  of  sect.  9  did  not 
•authorise  the  Council  to  require  any  means 
®  ,escaPe  from  any  story  of  certain  buildings 
‘her  than  the  upper  story.  In  other  words, 
?  ^ould  appear  to  be  lawful  to  be  burnt  to 
.Jen  ^  a  °f  40  ft.,  but  not  a  height 

1  50  ft.  Sect.  10,  subsect  (1),  referred  to 
projecting  shops.  The  “projection”  was, 
“hder  the  Act,  “7  ft.  or  more  beyond  the 
ain  froot  of  any  building  of  which  ft  forms 
! p  ]>,in  wllich  any  persons  are  employed 
s!fP- ’  In  all  such  cases  the  projection 
rrif  °  oe  provided  by  the  owner  “with  a 
01  constructed  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
less  than  5  in.  thick.”  That  clause  would 
many  hundreds  of  shopkeepers  in  the 
etropolis.  and  it  largely  depended  upon 
®  .hnistration  of  the  clause  whether  an 
business  was  to  be  stopped,  or 
tLk  he  might  be  permitted — as  he 
ater  on  i°  fhe  Act  would  be  per- 
„  ec*~"f'0  pug  the  ceiling  joists  from  the 
SUI-face  and  to  render  the  roof  fire- 
“tang,  or  whether  he  would  be  compelled 
'fire  -6  -°®  ro°I  a,nci  filing  1°  form  the 
resisting  covering  referred  to.  The  clause 


gave  permission  to  construct  a  “lantern 
light,”  or  “ventilating  cowl,”  in  the  roof, 
but  they  must  not  be~Tess  Chan  6  ft.  from 
the  main  front  of  the  building — what  harm 
a  “  lantern  light  ”  or  “  ventilating  cowl  ”  would 
work  in  case  of  fire,  if  either  were  placed 
3  ft.  from  such  wall,  he  did  not  know. 
Sect.  12  dealt  with  dormer  windows  or  doors 
opening  on  to  roofs,  or  other  proper  means 
of  access  to  roofs,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
any  reasonable  objection  could  be  urged  by 
architects  to  that  clause.  Sect.  13  dealt  with 
the  “  conversion  of  buildings,”  which  really 
meant  that  practically  no  alteration  could 
be  made  in  a  building  which  would  render 
it  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  Council.  It  was  another  section  which, 
to  his  mind,  entrenched  upon  the  domain  of 
occupancy,  and  it  might  be  stretched  to 
any  length  by  a  “busy  body”  controlling 
authority,  as  the  section  went  on  to  say  that 
“  convert  ”  shall  include  any  change  of  user, 
whether  involving  any  structural  alterations 
or  not,  and  notice  of  such  conversion  shall 
be  given  to  the  district  surveyor  by  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  building  to  be 
converted.”  Sects.  16,  17,  and  18  dealt  with 
district  surveyors,  their  duties,  and  their 
fees,  and  sect  17  converted,  he  thought, 
district  surveyors  into  policemen  or  detec¬ 
tives.  Sect.  22  referred  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunal,  which  might  be  made  within  two 
months  after  the  owner, might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  under 
certain  sections,  and  he  might  add,  with 
pleasure,  that  the  power  to  so  appeal 
extended  to  several  important  sections. 
Sect.  23  was  one  which  more  nearly  upset 
the  idea  of  an  Englishman  that  “his  house 
was  his  castle.”  It  gave  power  to  the 
Council,  their  officers,  and  district  surveyors, 
to,  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  after  reason¬ 
able  notice,  to  “  enter,  inspect,  and  examine 
any  building,  structure,  or  premises  to  which 
he  might  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
applied.”  Judging  by  the  prying  proclivities 
of  some  sanitary  inspectors,  who  very  quickly 
formed  what  were,  to  their  minds,  “reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  thinking,”  he  trembled 
for  the  man  who  had  a  building  more 
than  50  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  or  who 
had  premises  which  afforded  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  more  than  twenty  persons. 
Sect.  24  dealt  with  penalties  for  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
he  commended  the  dominating  paragraphs  of 
that  section  to  all  would-be  offenders  who 
might  think  that  they  could  successfully 
evade  the  thoughtful  care  of  their  protectors. 
No!  the  lawyers  had  been  at  work  there, 
as  one  gathered  by  the  use  of  the  words 
“knowingly  and  wilfully,”  and  he  respect¬ 
fully  cautioned  every  “owner”  against 
“knowingly  and  wilfully”  doing  anything 
in  this  world  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  Sect.  28  was  marginally  described 
as  “  for  protection  of  Inns  of  Court,”  and 
that  was  the  only  piece  of  real  humour  which 
he  had  detected  in  the  Act,  because  it  turned 
out  that  the  Honourable  Societies,  respect- 
tively.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle 
Temple.  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray  s  Inn 
should  be  exempt  Horn  the  operations  of  the 
Act;  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the 
lawyers  occupying  those  inns  might  be  left 
to  be  burnt  to  death  under  the  subheading 
of  “Protection.”  They  in  that  room  knew 
a  great  many  lawyers  in  those  inns,  and 
they  raised  their  voices  against  selecting 
them  to  remain  victims  of  risks  which  no 
other  members  of  the  community  might  incur. 
There  were  several  other  exemptions  trom 
the  Act  which,  he  thought,  ought  not  to  be, 
because  it  seemed  as  if  the  rich  owners  o 
London  could  secure  exemption  from  those 
serious  inroads  upon  property  The  first 
schedule  of  the  Act  dealt  with  fire-resisting 
materials,  and  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  “granite”  m  the  list.  Of  course, 
there  was  not  a  material  in  existence  whic 
would  not  “go”  in  a  furious  fire,  and 
granite  would  probably  be  thefirst J? '  ®pl^ 
rip  and  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  In  theJaSf^  ^ 
hard  woods,  the  thickness  was  £  fr0™ 

2  in.  to  If  in.  finished  thickness,  but  he  had 
always  thought  that  in  stamps 
strings  certainly  need  not  be  as  thick  as 
the  other  parts.  In  subsect.  (7)  of  the 
schedule  certain  squares  of  glass  speeffied  ar 
not  to  exceed  “16  sq.  m. "-whether  they 
mean  a  square  4  in.  by  4  in.,  or  a  square 


1  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in.,  he  did  not  know. 
The  second  schedule  dealt  with  fees  payable 
to  district  surveyors,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  generally  conceded,  bearing  in  mind 
the  status  of  many  of  out  district  surveyors, 
that  however  much  money  the  Council  might 
have  wasted  or  might  waste,  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wasting  much  on  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  district  surveyors.  They  must 
remember  that  it  was  an  Act,  and  not  a  Bill, 
and  that  they  must  all  do  the  best  they 
could  with  it.  Its  success  or  failure  would 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  administered,  and  they  in  that 
room  would  not  condemn  the  administration 
until  they  had  had  a  fair  trial.  The 
administrators  had  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
Act,  rather  than  the  letter,  before  them,  and 
much  trouble  would  be  saved.  As  to  the 
drafting  of  the  Act,  he  thought  it  was  much 
clearer,  on  the  whole,  than  many  other  Acts, 
but  it  would  have  been  still  clearer  if  it  had 
been  punctuated.  Why  Acts  of  Parliament 
should  not  be  made  more  intelligible  by 
punctuation,  Heaven  only  knew.  As  regarded 
the  general  provisions  for  escape  by  roof, 
he  thought  power  should  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  to  compel  adjoining  or  recalcitrant' 
owners  to  consent  to  ladders  being  attached 
to  their  premises.  They  all  truste-d  the 
Council  to  administer  the  Aot  in  a  reason¬ 
able  manner ;  if  they  did  they  would  have 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  all  archi¬ 
tects;  if  they  did  not  they  must  look  forward 
to  constant  attempts  at  evasion  and  to  bitter 
litigation,  which  would  neither  protect  lives 
nor  advance  the  real  interests  of  the  biggest 
metropolis  in  the  world.  In  concluding,  the 
lecturer  said  that  he  would  like  to  add  fhat 
a  well-written  leading  article  on  the  new 
Act  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  November  18 
last,  the  reading  of  which  he  commended  to 
all  those  who  had  not  yet  perused  it. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  Bill,  it  was  perhaps  right  that 
he  should  say  what  had  been  done,  There 
was  scarcely  a  point  which  had  been  touched 
upon  which  had  not  received  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
as  well  as  the  full  attention  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee.  He  might  say  that  the 
procedure  before  Parliament  was  somewhat 
different  to  what  had  been  anticipated,  as 
the  evidence  was  heard  on  the  preamble, 
whereas  it  had  been  thought  the  evidence 
would  have  been  heard  on  the  clauses.  A 
great  many  days  were  taken  up  with  the 
hearing  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and 
then  the  clauses  were  rushed  through.  The 
Institute  took  a  strong  stand  on  the  point 
that  the  County  Council  were  the  fire 
authority  for  London,  and  they  maintained 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Council  was  to 
provide  every  possible  means  o'f  escape  from 
outside  the  building.  He  had  a  strong  case 
on  this  point,  for  the  statutes  of  the  County 
Council  showed  that,  consequent  oil  the 
improvement  in  the  fire-escape  apparatus 
owing  to  the  attention  called  by  the  Queen 
Victoria-street  fire,  the  loss  of  life  from  fire 
had  materially  decreased.  He  felt  that  there 
was  little  doubt  that  this  lamentable  loss  of 
life  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brigade 
had  not  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  that  no  staircase  in  the  world  would 
have  saved  the  poor  creatures  who  perished. 
Mr.  Woodward  mentioned  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  and  that  was  a  question  which  was 
keenly  fought  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  The  Institute  felt  strongly  that 
the  tribunal  should  be  duplicate,  but,  unf°r' 
tunatelv.  although  their  counsel  had  attended 
every  sitting  of  the  Committee,  he  was  not 
in  the  Committee-room  when  this  particular 
clause  came  on,  and  so  they  lost  their  ^chance. 
With  regard  to  plans  and  drawings,  lawyers 
alwavs  said  that  everything  was  a  plan,  and 
they1'  could  not  get  them  to  understand 
differently.  In  this  new  Act,  however,  there 
was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  plans  required,  and  it  was  not  for  want 
of  urgent  representation  that  the  number 
of  plans  required  was  not  less  even  than  it 
was.  He  thought,  however,  that  everyone 
believed  the  County  Council  meant  to  carry 
out  the  Act  in  a  fair  spirit.  They  saw 
evidence  of  this  in  the  administration  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  which  had 
been  much  easier  in  the  past  few  years  than 
formerly.  Of  course,  the  new  Act  was  a 
serious  one,  and  would  be  a  difficult  on© 
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to  administer,  but  if  they  were  trying  to 
prevent  loss  of  life  it  was  no  good  making 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  useless.,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  without  stringent  requirements 
if  the  Act  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.  As 
to  the  Act  itself,  the  plans  to  be  deposited 
were  only  those  which  showed  the  means  of 
escape;  and,  with  regard  to  the  certificate, 
unless  they  heard  from  the  Council  within  a 
specified  time  the  approval  of  the  Council 
was  to  be  taken  as  granted,  and  that  saved 
a  great  deal  of  worry.  As  to  the  change  of 
occupation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
building  might  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
inflammable  material,  and  what  might  be  a 
safe  thing  one  day  might  be  a  very  unsafe 
thing  later  on,  and,  therefore,  that  was  a 
thing  which  must  be  dealt  with.  It  was 
true  that  the  height  of  the  building  was 
reduced  from  60  ft.  to  50  ft,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  brigade  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  that,  although  it  was 
possible  to  carry  hose  up  60  ft.,  yet  the 
power  of  the  water  was  greatly  lessened. 
From  a  computation  made  it  was  shown 
that  the  number  of  buildings  between  50  ft. 
and  60  ft.  high  was  only  a  small  percentage 
compared  with  the  whole,  and  that  no  great 
hardship  would  result  from  this.  Then,  so  far 
from  the  County  Council  forcing  require¬ 
ments,  the  owner  had  the  right  to  submit 
alternate  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
for  the  Council  rather  to  approve  than  to 
require,  which  was  a  very  important 
matter.  The  reason  why  the  clause  restricted 
a  lantern  light  in  the  roofs  of  projecting 
shops  to  not  less  than  6  ft.  from  the  front 
was  that,  in  the  case  of  such  shops  projecting 
some  distance,  the  firemen  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  placing  their  ladders 
against  the  front  of  the  house.  Then,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  drapyy  establishment, 
the  fire  would  generally  occur  in  the  lower 
floor  and  run  up  towards  the  roof,  and 
the  roof  was  the  only  means  of  escape  for 
the  inmates,'  and,  therefore,  it  was  required 
that  the  roofs  should  be  fire-resisting.  They 
agreed  that  pugging  might  be  used  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  ceilings  of  the  shops. 
The  glass  specified  in  the  schedule  was 
4  by  4.  As  to  the  Englishman’s  house 
being  his  castle,  he  was  afraid  they  had 
given  up  that  idea  many  years  ago.  Still, 
the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  by  fire.  He  did  not  agree  that  the 
district  surveyors  would  be  policemen,  and 
what  weighed  with  them  Was  that  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  matter  had  better  be  in 
their  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  the  County  Council.  As  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  if  the  lawyers  like  to  risk  their  lives 
that  was  their  own  business,  but  the  exemp¬ 
tion  was  in  the  old  Act.  The  Institute  took 
up  the  position  of  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  they  tried 
to  get  the  words  in  sect.  9  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  for  it  was  obviously  absurd  to  refuse 
the  clauses  in  warehouses  where  practically 
the  whole  of  the  employees  weTe  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  Bill  was  an  understand¬ 
able  Bill,  which  was  something,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  administered  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  said  that,  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal, 
he  thought  it  right  to  say  how  deeply  they 
appreciated  the  loyalty  of  the  Institute 
in  supporting  the  Tribunal  before  the 
Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  the  attacks  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  their  impartiality.  Mr. 
Mathews  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Tribunal  was  duplicated, 
and  the  Tribunal  themselves  felt  that  this 
should  be  so,  and  they  were  now  making 
arrangements  amongst  themselves  to  carry 
this  out,  and  were  asking  the  different  bodies 
who  nominated  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
to  appoint  substitutes.  He  believed  that 
this  would  be  done  in  due  course.  There  was 
no  difficulty  about  this,  because  for  years 
before  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  he 
held  the  appointment  from  the  Institute  as  a 
substitute  for  the  late  Mr.  A.  Cates. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  quoted  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  Act,  and  remarked  that  no 
doubt  the  Act  would  be  a  serious  one  for 
many  owners  in  London.  With  regard  to  the 
fire-resisting  roofs  for  projecting  shops,  it 
would  seem  that  these  could  be  put  in  in  any 
way  they  liked  so  long  as  they  got  what  was 
fire-resisting.  The  provision  for  a  trap-door, 
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or  dormer  window,  leading  to  the  roof 
was  not  a  serious  matter.  He  had  a  close 
knowledge  of  a  part  of  the  City  devoted  to 
the  soft-goods  trade,  where  a  great  many 
girls  were  employed,  and  he  was  confident 
tiiat  there  were  many  buildings  m  that 
district  in  which,  should  a  fire  occur,  the 
inmates  would  only  have  a  remote  chance 
of  escape.  In  the  Queen  Victoria-street  fire 
several  youths  did  escape  by  the  roof,  but 
the  fire  went  through  the  trap-door  so  quickly 
that  this  means  of  escape  was  cut  off.  It 
must  be  a  serious  consideration  for  all  of 
them  as  architects  to  provide  that  the  roof- 
outlet  should  be  free  from  the  draft  of  the 
staircases.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Woodward 
had  strong  views  as  to  public  bodies,  and 
would  like  to  have  a  Building  Act  of  his  own, 
but,  as  an  architect  himself,  ne  had  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  London  County  Council. 
With  regard  to  the  point  raised  as  to  the 
conversion  of  buildings,  he  might  mention 
that  that  morning  he  had  a  case  before  him 
of  a  building  built  for  a  warehouse,  which 
it  was  proposed  now  to  utilise  to  give  sleeping 
accommodation  for  300  unemployed  persons. 
What  were  they  to  do  in  a  case  like  that  if 
they  had  no  power  to  deal  with  the  building '! 

ivxr.  E.  T.  Hall  said  his  experience  had  been 
that  the  London  County  Council  was  always 
exceedingly  fair.  With  regard  to  the  Bill 
which  the  County  Council  proposed  and  the 
Act  which  was  eventually  passed,  there  weTe 
many  and  great  differences.  He  represented 
a  number  of  clients  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  the  great  objection  they  had 
was  to  any  alteration  in  tne  Tribunal  of 
Appeal.  He  uTged  upon  the  Committee  from 
the  first  that  architects  and  all  who  were 
interested  in  saving  people  from  risk  of 
fire  could  have  the  greatest  possible  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  tribunal,  because  they  were 
not  doctrinarians,  but  were  gentlemen  who 
were  engaged  in  everyday  work,  and  knew 
what  was  wanted  and  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  it,  and,  consequently,  substantial 
justice  was  always  done.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  him  to  see  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  took  that  view.  He  would  point 
out  also  that  the  County  Council  had  a 
measure  of  compulsion  brought  upon  them 
to  bring  in  this  Bill.  It  was  not  a  faddy 
Bill,  but  was  due  to  some  pressure  brought 
upon  them  by  the  Government,  and  he 
thought  they  were  justified  in  doing  this. 
As  the  Act  now  stood,  although  it  was  strong 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  yet  he  did  not 
think  it  would  hurt  any  of  them  who  built 
a  new  building,  because  he  was  certain  no 
decent  architect  would  nowadays  fail  to  put 
in  every  requirement  in  the  Act.  Of  course, 
a  difficulty  always  arose  when  they  were 
dealing  with  old  buildings.  When  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  County 
Council  said  the  requirements  would  not  put 
owners  to  any  great  expense,  and  talked  of 
a  staircase  costing  150/.  or  so.  He  was  able 
to  show  the  Committee  that  a  County  Council 
staircase  which  he  had  to  put  in  a  building  in 
Wood-street1  cost  about  3,000/.,  and  the 
average  cost  of  such  staircases  in  City 
buildings  was  not  less  than  500/.  or  800/. 
Another  thing  which  he  strongly  urged 
on  the  Committee  was  to  minimise  the 
number  of  plans  that  architects  had  to 
give.  He  put  it  to  the  Committee  that  it 
was  to  no  one’s  interests  to  have  a  large 
number  of  plans.  The  architects  did  not 
like  it,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  justify 
the  expense  to  their  clients.  The  plans 
necessary  to  deposit  had  now  been  brought 
down  to  a  reasonable  number,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  had  a  great  deal  to  complain 
of  in  this  respect,  because  any  authority 
which  had  to  deal  with  a  building  must 
have  the  necessary  information  to  see  what 
were  the  means  of  escape.  As  the  Bill 
was  originally  drafted,  they  might  have  been 
called  upon,  not  only  to  give  every  drawing, 
but  every  detail,  and  in  some  cases  this 
would  have  meant  hundreds  of  drawings. 
One  alteration  made  in  the  Bill  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  of  great  importance,  and  this  was 
the  clause  dealing  with  the  outlet  to  the 
roof.  As  the  Bill  was  first  drawn  up  it  was 
provided  that  every  house  which  was  more 
than  one  story  in  height  should  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  escape  from  the  roof. 
Of  course  such  a  provision  as  that  was 
wise  in  regard  to  buildings  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  London,  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  Bill  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Ldndon,  from  Hampstead  to  the  Crystal 
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.lace.  It  was  absurd  when  th*,,, 
mg  with  suburban  houses  situlted  h,™  l'81' 
one  acre  of  land  to  sav  that  it  "  P'rhaps 
be  means  of.  escape 

°f  two  stories.  It  was  well  P"®-'1 
member  of  the  Committee:  "WW 


happen  when  they  get  on  to  the  roof”  “n" 
answered  that  he  supposed  they  C.W  , 
on  the  roof  until  they  slipped  »  s  °p 
would  dream  of  getting  Z  £  r 
a  house  at  Sydenhamlill  to  L°f 

fire.  As  the  section  was  now  P 
house  must  exceed  two  stories  ™  ® 

be  above  a  certain  heiglT \  ,  ™!t 
m  some  cases  it  would  certainly  b  *3 
to  make  such  provision  for  escape  bat  iH 
it  all  round,  and  having  ,!8 

responsibilities  of  the  County  Conn it 
did  not  think  the  Bill  was  'v I,  .;:  ;,.he 
if  it  was  reasonably  administered  ,  ?8 
believed  that  this  would Cihe 1“’  be 


Mr.  A.  Maryon  Watson  said  tha Ml, 
Mathews  told  them  that  the  Institute  directed 
their  criticism  to  the  Are  brteadt  Z T 
mentioned  the  loss  of  life  from  I  ”,  Si' 
in  1898.  According  to  the  ed3.il  . 
Captain  Hemphill  in  that  year  the  ex^nd°i 
ture  on  the  fire  brigade  from  the  rates 
197,000b,  and  in  1903-4  the  erp«i£  5 
risen  to  239,000/.  It  was  stated  by  (Waif 
Hemphill  that  they  had  got  the  fire  brfgade 
as  efficient  as  it  could  be  got  and  „„„ 
- - lit _ ,1  ,  .0.1  auu  nliy 


further  expenditure  on  the 


save  more  lives.  With  regard  to  lb,  re(|™. 

(o0Vn*th5ih«g  ‘  °f  protettd  from 
60  ft. .  to  60  ft,  a  great  point  «  „lJe  b, 

C  aptam  Hamilton.  Captain  Hamilton  drew 
a  distinction  between  what  he  called  “life- 
saving  ladders  ”  and  “fire-fighting”  ladders" 
and  said  that,  with  life-saving  ladders  they 
could  only  save  life  slowly  at  40  ft’  per- 
pendicular  height;  at  50  ft.  they  could  save 
life  with  great  difficulty;  while  above  that 
height  the  saving  of  life  was  a  sort  of 
forlorn  hope.  It  was  on  that  evidence  mainly 
that  the  height  was  reduced  from  60  ft.  to 
50  ft.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the 
point  as  to  the  parapet  had  been  made 
clear.  Under  the  old  Act  they  had  to  have 
an  access  to  the  roof  in  a  building  of  50  ft. 
in  height  if  there  were  a  parapet.  \'ow  in 
a  building  over  30  ft.  high  they  had  to  have 
access  to  the  roof  and  a  parapet  or  handrail. 
With  regard  to  the  exemption  of  low  build¬ 
ings  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  two 
families,  even  in  that  case  if  the  building 
happened  to  be  behind  a  projecting  shop 
it  had  to  have  means  of  access  to  the  roof. 


>  Mr.  George  Elkington  said  that  the  con-  , 
sideration  of  the  Act  had  already  been  forced 
upon  many  of  them  who  practised  in  the  < 
City,  not  only  in  regard  to  new  bnildings, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  question  of  con¬ 
tracts  as  regarded  old  existing  buildings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
position  was  as  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  with  regard  to  this  Act  when  it 
came  into  operation.  He  thought  that  those 
of  their  colleagues  who  were  district  sur¬ 
veyors  and  members  of  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Association  should  try  and  get  some- 
think  like  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  what  would  be  necessary  in  existing 
buildings  to  render  them  fairly  safe.  He 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  draw  up  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  but  they  might  have  a  kind  ( 
of  understanding,  so  that  when  an  architect 
ot  a  contractor  went  to  a  district  surveyor  , 
they  would  be  able  to  get  some  indication  : 
of  what  would  be  required.  He  understood  , 
that  the  County  Council  were  not  proposing 
to  formulate  regulations  or  by-laws,  and 
that  rendered  it  more  necessary  that  they 
should  know  what  was  desirable.  In  the 
case  of  a  factory  they  knew  what  would 
be  required,  but,  in  the  case  of  those  high 
buildings,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  have 
one  ordinary  staircase  so  isolated  on  each 
floor  that  fire  would  not  run  up  it  and  get 
to  the  roof,  or  would  it  be  held  necessary 
to  have  a  second  exit  ?  Those  were  questions 
which  it  would  be  well  that  district  sur¬ 
veyors  should  come  to  some  decision  upon 
to  help  them.  Mr.  Woodward  said  that 
the  Act  did  not  attempt  to  define  what  the 
word  “reasonable”  meant.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  that  there  should  be  no  definition,  or 
otherwise  it  might  be  that  what  the  County 
Council  thought  right  was  reasonable,  and 
what  anybody  else  thought  right  was  not 
reasonable.  It  was  quite  possible  tor  tnem 
to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  courtesy  tney 
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met  with  from  the  staff  of  the  County 
Coucil  without  feeling  in  sympathy  with  the 
extreme  views  of  that  body  in  their  public 
capacity. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  did  not  feel 
qualified  to  speak  much  on  the  subject.  He 
had  had  to  deal  with  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  he  must  say  that  he  had  found  them 
exceedingly  reasonable.  They  all  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  to  put  anything  connected 
with  building  into  legal  form,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  must  have  been  much  more  than  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  ordinary  Act.  The 
Act  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  up  as  well 
as  possible,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  administered  in  a  perfectly 
reasonable  way,  so  that  it  should  not  bear 
too  heavily  on  architects  or  property  owners. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
to  Mr.  Woodward,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse 
brings  to  a  conclusion  his  most  interesting 
and  far  too  short  series  of  papers  on 
"Painters’  Architecture.”  He  had  purposely 
intended  to  omit  those  painters  who  were 
actually  architects,  but  makes  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Raphael  and  his  graceful 
temple  in  the  background  of  the  “  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,”  of  which  he  suggests,  with 
every  appearance  of  probability,  that  the 
source  is  to  be  found  with  Brunelleschi  or 
Bramante  (Bramante  we  should  say  by  pre¬ 
ference).  But  why  does  Mr.  Waterhouse  say 
the  building  is  'a  duodecagon?  (Query — 

"dodecagon”?  At  least  “duodecagon”  is  not 
in  our  English  dictionary.)  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  sixteen-sided  building.  The  point  of 
sight  is  on  the  central  axis  of  the  picture, 
and  the  building  placed  exactly  central. 
Seven  sides  are  shown,  and  the  two  sides 
parallel  with  the  axial  line  of  the  picture 
would  not  show  any  face  to  the  front  of  the 
composition.  There  are  seven  visible  faces, 
the  middle  one  in  elevation,  the  three  on  each 
side  on  the  cant.  The  next  face  on  each 
side  would  be  that  at  right  angles  with  the 
central  face,  and  then  we  should  have  the 
remaining  seven  corresponding  to  the  seven 
faces  visible  in  front.  Even  if  we  suppose 
the  side  limit  of  the  plan  to  be  an  angle 
and  not  a  face,  it  makes  fourteen  sides;  we 
do  not  see  how  to  make  twelve  out  of  it. 
Paris  Bordone’s  “  The  Doge  and  Fisherman  ” 
shows  a  curious  piece  of  nondescript  classic 
architecture  —  columns  with  Romanesque 
capitals  and  an  entablature  breaking  over 
them,  and  elliptical  arches  above  the  entabla¬ 
ture;  but  the  whole  serves  to  give  a  fine 
scenic  setting  to  the  picture.  The  two  most 
remarkable  examples  given  are,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  painstaking  realism  of  Gentile 
Bellini’s  representation  of  St.  Mark’s,  form¬ 
as  the  background  to  “  The  Procession  in  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark  ” — a  realism  which  is 
I  emphasised  by  the  insertion  of  a  photographic 
'|ew  of  St.  Mark’s  on  the  same  page;  and 
i  the  powerful  and  poetic  conception  of  a 
Gothic  tower  which  forms  the  background  to 
John  van  Eyck’s  drawing  of  “  St.  Barbara.” 
A  reproduction  of  this  forms  the  frontispiece 
k  the  number,  and  a  most  remarkable  con¬ 
ception  it  is  in  the  way  of  ideal  architecture. 
Other  articles  in  the  number  are  a  short  one 
by  Mr.  Addison  McLeod  on  some  unpub- 
Mied  drawings  by  Michel  Angelo;  one  by 
Professor  Melani  on  the  Chateau  Sforzesco  at 
Mian  and  its  collection  of  art  treasures; 
end  one  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Webster,  with  sketches 
by  the  author,  on  the  evidently  charming  and 
picturesque  little  old-wox‘ld  town  of  Burford. 

1  The  Burlington  Magazine  commences  with 
■m  article  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  on 
|he  interesting  subject — “  How  Greek  Women 
Pressed.”  Some  people  in  London  may 
^member  how  the  subject  was  taken  up  a 
,  pod  many  years  ago  £>y  a  lady,  then  well 
'  Known  in  London  society  (now  dead),  who 
^Ve  a  Greek  dress  dance  at  her  house,  where 
?.!  the  ladies  went  in  ancient  Greek  dress 
the  jnen  were  allowed  to  go  in  “  swallow- 
j  ®  )>.  and  how  attractive  some  people 
.coked  in  it;  one  lady  in  particular  gave  the 
I  mipression  of  having  just  walked  out  of  one 
1  .  Leighton’s  pictures.  Professor  Brown 
I  Pves  the  analysis  of  the  formation  and  com- 
POsition  of  tne  dress  in  a  very  complete 
manner,  remarking  that  “the  Greek  dress 
tt  ,0,ne.  bhe  most  typical  products  of  the 
netlenic  genius.  It  exemplifies  better  than 
almost  anything  else  the  capacity  of  this 


gifted  people  for  producing  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  by  the  simplest  means.”  We 
might  add  that  one  cause  of  the  beauty  of 
Greek  dress  is  that  it-  is  itself  what  may 
be  called  a  typical  form  of  dress;  it  seems 
to  be  dress  in  the  abstract,  not  dress  which 
is  the  fashion  of  a  decade  or  of  a  generation. 
Miss  Lina  Eckenstein  contributes  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  “  The  Purpose  and  Value  of 
Ancient  Egyptian  Art.”  Her  idea  as  to  the 
purpose  of  Egyptian  art  is  that  it  was  to  give 
a  faithful  representation  of  fact,  in  which  the 
artist  “  was  always  clear  and  direct  in  his  utter¬ 
ances.  At  no  timp  did  he  drift  so  far  'away 
from  life  as  to  practise  art  for  art’s  sake.” 
This  may  be  in  the  main  true,  though  it  is 
perhaps  put  in  rather  too  sweeping  a  sense. 
There  is  at  least  a  great  deal  of  symbolism 
m  Egyptian  art  which  has  the  ideal  element 
in  it;  look  for  instance  at  that  remarkable 
incident  in  the  set  of  drawings  recently  on 
view  in  the  .  British  Museum,  of  the ‘  two 
leopards  looking  opposite  ways  on  each  side 
of  a  kind  of  small  altar,  and  labelled  “Yes¬ 
terday”  and  “To-morrow.”  And  are  not  the 
temples  and  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  in  their 
way,  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  and  the  bracelets 
which  are  among  the  illustrations  to  Miss 
Eckenstein’s  article?  It  is  a  good  thought  at 
the  close  of  the  article,  that  part  of  the 
interest  of  Egyptian  art  for  us  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  influenced  the  art  of  the  shores 
north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  “thus 
in  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  ancient  Egypt  we  are  confronted 
by  that  which  has  helped  to  mould  our  taste.” 
The  Egyptian  chairs,  both  painted  and  actual 
ones,  are  a  witness  to  this ;  imitations  of 
them  (some  have  been  made)  would  suit  us 
perfectly  well  for  modern  use,  both  in  regard 
to  taste  and  convenience.  Mr.  C.  I.  Holmes 
contributes  an  article  on  Richard  Wilson, 
whom  we  think  he  a  little  over-rates.  There 
is  a  calm  beauty  and  often  nobility  of  senti¬ 
ment  about  Wilson's  landscapes,  but  we 
cannot  regard  him  as  one  of  those  who  can 
be  classed  among  the  great  landscape 
painters;  it  can  only  be  said  of  him,  proxime 
acaessit.  We  have  not  followed  out  the  changes 
in  his  work,  but  Mr.  Holmes  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  landscapes  painted  in 
Italy  (where  he  was  for  six  years)  and  those 
after  his  return  to  England,  partly  from  the 
loss  of  the  atmosphere  of  Italy,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  in  London,  was  very  poor,  and 
probably  got  little  opportunity  of  painting 
direct  from  Nature.  His  “Aquas  Albuke,”  a 
reproduction  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  magazine,  is  a  beautiful  composition, 
full  of  the  melancholy  spirit  of  what1  Ruskin 
called  that  “sad  cemetery  shore.”  Mr. 
Ingleby  Wood  contributes  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  what  he  calls  “Mediseval  Architec¬ 
tural  Refinements,”  a  subject  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  dinned  into  us  for  some  time  to  come 
by  industrious  propagandists ;  but  as  Mr. 
Wood  was  the  secretary  for  getting  up  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Goodyear’s  photographs  at 
Edinburgh,  he  must  naturally  be  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  an  interested  advocate 
than  an  impartial  critic.  As  we  have  touched 
on  the  subject  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
we  only  remark  here  that  among  “  architec¬ 
tural  refinements  ”  he  counts  the  lowering  of 
the  second  arch  of  the  crossing  at  Siena  “in 
order  to  give  a  false  perspective.”  We  must 
not  be  too  sure  that  this  was  the  object;  but  if 
it  was,  instead  of  an  architectural  refinement 
we  should  call  it  an  architectural  vulgarity, 
which  would  offend  a  sound  taste  when  found 
out.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Wood  remarks 
that  the  volume  of  Pennethorne  was  at  its 
appearance  looked  upon  “  as  the  vaporising  of 
a  crank.”  It  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  that, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  to  a 
great  extent  Pennethorne  was  a  crank;  that 
he  pushed  his  theories  a  great  deal  further 
than  they  would  bear  (he  went  to  the  absurdity 
of  maintaining  that  the  Parthenon  was 
designed  to  be  viewed  from  only  one  particular 
point  on  the  Acropolis,  and  was  only  correct 
when  seen  from  that  point) ;  this  was  shown 
in  the  review  of  his  work  which  appeared  at 
the  time  in  our  columns,  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  publisher  wrote  a  bitter  epistle 
to  the  then  editor  of  this  journal,  the  late  Mr 
Godwin,  complaining  that  “  he  had  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  book.”  We  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Wood  really  knows  Pennethorne  s  book, 
and  all  that  his  views  imply. 

The  Magazine  of  Fine  Arts,  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  which  reached  us  too  late  to  be 


included  in  our  last  month’s  notice,  promises, 
to  judge  from  this,  to  be  an  excellent  illus¬ 
trated  art  publication.  It  again  includes  an 
article  on  Richard  Wilson,  who  seems  to  be 
getting  specially  taken  up  just  now  by 
writers  on  art;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  public  he  is  totally  underrated  if  not 
unknown — many  people  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in: 
pictures  do  not  even  know  his  name,  and  it 
is  well  that  more  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  him.  Sir  James  Linton,  who  writes  the 
article,  thinks  that  what  is  against  him  is 
that  he  could  never  sufficiently  get  rid  of 
certain  conventions  in  landscape-painting;  in 
fact,  his  pictures  are  compositions  rather 
than  nature,  except  when  he  was  painting 
direct  from  nature  in  Italy.  When  he 
returned  to  England  he  painted  English 
landscape  in  the  Italian  manner,  and  there  is. 
always  more  or  less  a  feeling  of  unreality 
about  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  among  the- 
illustrations  to  the  article  the  two  small 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  in  which 
Roman  ruins  form  the  prominent  subject — 
“  Hadrian’s  Villa  ”  and  the  one  called  “  View 
in  Italy,”  part  of  a  ruined  vault  with  a 
battered  statue  leaning  up  against  the  broken 
wall.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Roman 
decay.  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  writes  an 
article  on  Donatello  as  “  the  great  fore¬ 
runner  of  modern  sculpture.”  We  like  his 
first  sentence :  “  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
proof  of  artistic  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
serenity  with  which  it  survives  the  period 
of  its  innovating  force.”  Other  articles  are 
on  “Jordaens,”  by  Professor  Rooses;  oni 
“  Sicilian  Woven  Fabrics,”  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Kendrick;  on  “Peruvian  Pottery”  (and 
ugly  stuff  it  is),  by  Dr.  Max  Schmidt. 

The  most  important  building  illustrated  in 
the  Berlin  Arcliitektur-Welte  is  the  Imperial 
Patent  Office,  by  MM.  Solf  &  Wichards;  a 
pleasing  building  in  a  kind  of  quasi-Eliza¬ 
bethan  style  with  no  vagaries  about  it;  its 
extensive  plan  has  been  well  fitted  on  to  a 
very  irregular  site.  The  Swinemiinder 
bridge,  a  steel  bridge  of  which  Herr  Krause 
is  the  engineer  and  Herr  Mohring  the  archi¬ 
tect,  is  an  awful  affair  as  far  as  {esthetic  is 
Concerned,  but  we  in  England  have  no  right 
to  criticise  German  bridges  much  in  this 
respect.  The  concluding  illustrations  show 
some  furniture  in  the  new  style  (but  not  so 
“new”  as  some  examples)  designed  by  an 
architect,  Herr  Nachtlicht,  some  of  which 
is  ingenious  and  not  unpleasing. 

The  ArchiteJctonische  Rundschau  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  Rathaus  at  Chari otten- 
burg,  by  MM.  Reinhardt  &  Siissenguth,  of 
the  most  terrible  detail,  to  which  no  mere 
words  can  do  justice;  one  feels  grateful  that, 
with  all  our  modern  vagaries  in  architecture, 
it  would  hardly  be  possible,  to  find  anything 
in  our  cities  as  bad  as  this;  at  least  we 
never  have.  Vienna  seems,  more  than 
Berlin,  to  keep  some  dignity  of  style  and 
avoidance  of  mere  eccentricity;  the  largo 
mansion  in  the  Auhofstrasse,  by  Herr  Van 
Neumann,  if  ornate,  is  also  stately;  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  four  circular  angle 
turrets  had  been  carried  down  to  the  ground'; 
they  hang  rather  heavily  on  the  building. 
A  “Grabmal,”  monument  over  a  tomb-, 
designed  by  MM.  Ziesel  &  Friederich  of 
Cologne,  has  some  of  the  solemn  fancifulness 
which  Germans  know  how  to  impart  to  such 
monuments. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  a  very  well- 
written  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Hutton  on  the 
paintings  in  the  Prado  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
with  some  good  comparative  criticism  on  the 
art  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  and  Raphael.  We 
entirely  agree  'in  his  fine  and  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  Titian,  the  greatest 
of  all  painters — “always  expressive,  always-- 
at  the  height  of  the  situation;  nothing  has- 
come  from  his  hand  that  does  not  live- — 
legions  of  figures,  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  splendidly  naked,  beautifully  clothed, 
horses  and  dogs,  and  bulls  and  trees  and' 
mountains,  and  sea.  He  is  like  a  naturaF 
force  in  his  profound  energy.”  On  the- 
Raphaels  at  the  Prado  Mr.  Hutton  throws  a 
good  deal  of  doubt,  regarding  them  as  at  alf 
events  not  up  to  the  painter’s  reputation. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  article  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Ledger  (Gresham  Lecturer  on  Astronomy)’ 
on  “The  Sun  and  the  Recent  Total  Eclipse.”- 
It  forms  a  kind  of  summary,  in  a  form- 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  scientific 
astronomers,  of  what  is  already  known  about 
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the  sun,  and  'what  are  the  principal  means 
of  investigation  which  are  being  pursued  to 
enlarge,  by  slow  degrees  and  long  and 
patient  observation,  the  present  narrow 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  an  article 
that  should  be  generally  read,  for  all 
educated  people,  whether  or  not  their  general 
pursuits  are  scientific,  should  endeavour  to 
keep  their  minds  in  touch  with  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  the 
sun,  the  problem  is  so  vast,  and  the  means 
of  investigation  depend  on  such  delicate 
and  recondite  experiment,  that  there  is  quite 
a  romantic  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  the  Century  the  third  article  in  the 
series  on  “  Historic  Palaces  of  Paris,”  by 
Camille  Gronkowski,  is  of  considerable 
interest ;  it  describes  the  Hotel  de  Crillon, 
•which  outwardly  forms  a  part — the  left-hand 
part — of  that  noble  faqade  of  Gabriel’s  which 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  history  of  the  building  is 
traced,  and  a  description  given  of  its  interior 
decoration,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
highest  order  of  art  of  the  period.  A  curious 
point  in  the  history  is  that,  in1  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  Place  at 
the  bidding  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was  im¬ 
patient  to  see  its  effect  as  a  whole,  Gabriel’s 
elevation  was  at  first  erected  as  a  fa5a.de 
only,  the  actual  buildings  in  its  rear  being 
carried  out  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  after¬ 
wards. 

In  Scribnier  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  under  “  The 
Field  of  Art,”  discusses  what  he  calls  “  The 
Lesson  of  Bouguereau.”  He  seeks  to  know 
why  the  apparent  perfection  of  Bouguereau  s 
work  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  art.  After  a  good-  deal  of 
disquisition,  he  puts  it,  rather  well,  that 
Bouguereau  felt  life  pictorially,  not  really. 
He  made  pictures  of  things,  not  character¬ 
istic  impressions  which  were  felt  as  human 
situations  humanly  observed.  A  peasant  was 
to  him  a  pretty  object  placed  in  a  pretty 
scene,  not  a  human  being  of  the  soil  and 
living  on  the  fruits  of  his  labour.”  Yet 
some  of  Bouguereau’s  peasant  children  are 
charming,  and  remind  one  a  good  deal  of 
Reynolds’s  and  Gainsborough’s  children. 
They  are  much  better  than  his  classical  sub¬ 
jects.  We  might  say,  to  put  it  still  more 
shortly,  that  Bouguereau  was  a  painter  of 
very  complete  technical  power  without  a 
touch  of  genius.  An  article  on  “  Holbein,” 
by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
critical  analysis. 

The  World’s  Work  contains  an  article  on 
“  The  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  process  of  its  manufacture;  on 
“The  Choice'of  a  Motor-car,”  by  the  Editor; 
and  on  “  The  Lebaudy  Airship,”  by  Mr.  L. 
Ramakers,  which,  however,  though  it  gives 
a  most  favourable  account  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  balloon,  does  not  give  any  very 
clear  information  as  to  its  principle  of  work¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  continues  his  papers 
of  artistic  travel  under  the  title  “  The 
Education  of  an  Artist.”  We  do  not  think 
the  imaginary  narrator  rises  to  the  height 
of  Raphael’s  San  Sisto  Madonna.  _  He  has 
taken  up  the  now  usual  enthusiasm  for 
Velasquez,  which  we  share  to  a  great  extent. 
Velasquex  was  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  itself — of  texture  and  colour  and 
character — than  Raphael;  but  after  all,  that 
Madonna,  and  Child  represent  a  conception 
of  spiritual  beauty  that  was  beyond  Velas¬ 
quez. 

The  Antiquary  contains  a  good  article  by 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher  on  “  The  Tower 
of  the  Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury,”  with  a 
long  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Brakspear,  the  architect  to  whom  the  repair 
of  the  tower  was  entrusted.  The  writer 
comments  on  the  neglect  of  Shrewsbury, 
especially  by  American  visitors,  who  “land 
at  Liverpool,  pass  a  night  at  Chester,  and 
the  next  day  journey  on  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  little  dreaming  that  in  passing  through 
Shrewsbury  station  they  are  leaving  unseen 
a  town  full  of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of 
antiquity  that  Can  anywhere  be  met  with.” 
Mr.  A.  Chas.  Jonas  writes  an  article  (with 
an  illustration)  on  the  Whitgift  Hospital  at 
Croydon,  partly  os  a  protest  against  the 
local  vandals  who  want  to  destroy  it,  having 
already  destroyed  all  its  surroundings. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine*  contains  a  very 
well-written  and  picturesque  article  on  “The 
Evolution  of  a  Railroad  Metal,”  detailing 
the  whole  process  from  the  “pig”  state  to 


the  final  rolling.  It  contains  definite  in¬ 
formation,  imparted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  interesting  to  general  readers. 
Under  the  title  “London  Laid  Open,”  Mr. 
J.  H.  Macmichael,  who  appears  to  have  been 
for  many  years  a  collector  of  Roman  and 
other  relics  out  of  London  excavations,  gives 
an  account  of  his  method  and  of  some  of  his 
numerous  finds.  We  gather,  from  the  closing 
notes  under  the  usual  heading  Table-Talk, 
that  the  present  editor  takes  leave  of  his 
readers,  and  that  the  magazine  appears  in 
January  in  a  new  form  and  new  management. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday, 
last  week,  at  No.  18,  Tuf ton-street,  West¬ 
minster,  Mr.  John  Murray,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
read,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  i.e.,  Messrs. 
Paul  Faraday,  P.  R.  Fincher,  K.  Dalgliesh, 
C.  W.  Long,  H.  W.  Spark,  T.  C.  Black, 
C.  G  C.  Payne,  H.  Griffin,  jun.,  H.  Sud- 
low,  F.  C.  Barrow,  A.  G.  Taylor,  and  Flint- 
Browne. 

New  Building  Fund. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  donations  to  the  Building 
Fund,  i.e.  : — 


Chas.  Wall,  Ltd . 

E.  It.  Nixey . 

F.  A.  Forster  (double  subscription) 

F.  J.  Lloyd  do. 

F.  E.  Lloyd-Downes  do. 

E.  Boehmer  do. 

J.  W.  Denington  do. 

J.  K.  Hunter  do. 

Geoffry  Lucas  do. 

C.  A.  Sharp  do. 

A.  Dunbar  Smith  do. 

W.  C.  Waymouth  do. 


1  0 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 
10  6 


The  Chairman  announced  the  President’s 
“  At  Home,”  to  be  held  at  18,  Tufton-street, 
on  December  8,  at  8.30  p.m.  Morning  dress 


will  be  worn. 

Mr.  A.  Maryon  Watson,  hon.  secretary, 
announced  a  Camera  and  Cycling  Club  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  19,  when  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond  on  “Bay  Design 
in  the  English  Mediaeval  Churches.” 


Turkish  Architecture. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “  Turkish  Architecture  ”  : — 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen, — The  student 
of  Turkish  architecture  is  confronted  by  a 
somewhat  unusual  initial  difficulty.  He  finds 
that  there  are  few  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  they  give  but  meagre  information, 
and,  if  he  further  pursues  his  inquiry,  that 
much  of  the  information  is  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading.  The  slightness  of  the  knowledge  to 
be  gleaned  from  books  is  assuredly  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  intrinsic  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  rather  to  lack  of  opportunity.  For 
if  the  student  proceeds  to  Turkey  and 
attempts  to  study  the  buildings  themselves, 
his  difficulties  only  increase,  and,  indeed, 
become  well-nigh  unsurmountable.  Religious 
fanaticism  and  political,  suspicion  have  almost 
altogether  closed  Turkish  doors  against  the 
inquisitive  architectural  infidel,  and  only  by 
the  most  exceptional  good  fortune  may  the 
right  to  enter,  sketch,  and  measure  be 
obtained.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  such  good 
fortune  was  my  own  experience,  and,  in 
company  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton,  I  was  able 
to  give  some  study  to  the  subject  on  which 
your  Council  has  invited  me  to  speak. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  has  been  as 
powerfully  represented  in  building  as  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Turkish  mosques 
represent  the  most  impressive  and  a  most 
characteristic  phase  of  Turkish  architecture. 
I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  this 
aspect,  entirely  disregarding  the  palaces,  the 
castles,  the  bazaars,  and  the  domestic  buildings 
which  show  other  aspects  of  the  same 
art,  and,  further,  to  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  great  mosques  of  Constantinople. 


Brusa. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
subject  will  be  to  take  a  preliminary  glance 
at  two  mosques  at  Brusa,  the  Turkish  capital 
in  Asia  Minor  before  the  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Ulu  Jami,  the  Great  Mosque, 
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origmal  c0urtyard  type  The  rectal 
the  building  is  divided  by  mMsiT,  g"  “ 


««h«.  into  twrty  iqMw  bays,  eacS  covered 


with  a  cupola  set  on  pendent™,  except 
one  central  bay,  which  remains  opito  t£ 
sky.  The  construction  is  of  brick,  the 
being  square  on  plan  and  the  arete, 
m  outline;  and  the  internal  walls,  0,igi,J 
covered  with  Wes,  are  now  whitewash^  and 
decorated  with  writings  from  the  Koran 
Light  is  introduced  by  windows  in  the  W 
of  the  cupolas,  and  the  interior,  with  the 
cross-views  half  blocked  by  the  forest  of 
great  piers,  is  heavy,  though  picturesque  in 
effect.  A  free-standing  minaret  flanks  each 
side  of  the  facade,  and  a  later  portico 
shelters  the  central  entrance. 


Yeshil  Jami,  the  Green  Mosque,  was  built 
in  1420,  and  represents  a  complex’ variety  of 
the  later  cruciform  type  of  plan.  The  plan  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mosque  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Byzantine  church,  and 
also  because  it  was  the  royal  mosque, 'and 
therefore,  included  special  chambers  for  the 
Sultan.  The  arms  and  the  crossing  are 
covered  with  domes,  the  square  compart 
ments  being  reduced  to  the  circle  by  means 
of  simple  stalactite  pendentives,  The  walls 
internally  and  externally,  are  faced  with 
marble  masonry,  and  the  windows,  niches 
and  doorway  of  the  facade  are  richly  carved 
with  a  decoration  of  very  advanced  character 
including  stalactite  work  and  arabesques 
in  low  relief.  The  internal  gallery  and 
alcoves  for  the  Sultan  are  sumptuously 
covered  with  dark-blue  tiles,  threaded  with 
the  gold,  green,  and  white  of  slightly  Taised 
patterns.  The  whole  building  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  early  Turkish  art,  full  of  that  Per¬ 
sian  influence  which  was  the  fountain-head 
of  Saracenic  art,  just  as  Greek  influence  had 
been  the  vital  source  of  classical  art. 

These  two  mosques  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  Turkish  building  prior  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  differing  from  other 
Saracenic  work  of  the  time  only  as  varieties 
of  the  main  stock,  closely  related  to  the 
mosques  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  perfectly 
normal  in  development. 


Santa  Sophia. 

But,  with  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
the  natural  growth  of  Turkish  mosque-build¬ 
ing  was  radically  modified  by  anew  influence 
— an  influence  strong  enough  to  produce  an 
almost  complete  change  of  flower  and  fruit. 
This  alteration  was  the  effect  of  a  single 
building — that  Church  of  Santa  Sophia  which 
had  already  exercised  so  profound  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  history  of  art,  and  which  was 
now  to  lend  its  vitality  to  an  alien  creed. 
Rumours  of  the  splendour  of  the  church 
had  long  been  current  in  the  East,  and 
Mohammed  himself  had  prophesied  its  con¬ 
version  to  a  mosque.  The  Turks,  therefore, 
regarded  it  as  a  predestined  possession,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  owe  its  preservation  to 
this  view.  But,  not  content  with  its  . pos¬ 
session,  the  Turks  emulated  its  qualities, 
and  henceforward  they  founded  all  their  great 
mosques  on  its  model,  disregarding  their 
own  traditional  forms .  or  altering  them  in 
unison  with  their  new  ideal. 

The  change  was  probably  less  due  to 
real  aesthetic  appreciation  than  to  a 
desire  to  invest  their  own  religion  with 
an  easily-adapted  magnificence.  Moham¬ 
medanism  was  a  militant  religion  whose 
fast  rising  power  had  outstripped  its 
expression  in  outward  grandeur,  ana 
the  possession  of  the  greatest  church  o 
the  East  gave  the  Turks  a  new  scale  and 
model  for  its  architectural  exhibition.  M, 


ether  than  this,  the  readiness  ana  com- 
iteness  of  the  change  were  in  large  measure 
e  to  the  national  character.  The  iurKs 
re  a  military,  rather  than  an  artistic,  race, 
d  they  were  always  dependent  on  other 
tionalities  for  the  fulfilment  of  e 
thetic  needs.  The  Persian  quality  of  their 
isques  at  Brusa  has  been  mentioned,  and 
Constantinople  their  most  tonous  “  ' 
■t  was  an  Armenian.  The  Ms  tl  m- 
ves  had  little  of  tie  subtle  instinc ’ « “ 
net;  to  them  art  was  a  slave  to  rnmsw 
their  pomp  and  luxury,  rather 
irit  to  be  sought  with  oil  and  ghd  sell 
irifice.  A  close  parallel  may,  ^qwk’and 
iwn  between  the  character  of  the  , 

5  Roman,  and  the  comparison  is  rendered 
ire  striking  by  the  similarity  of  ex^ 
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race.  But,  whereas  the  Romans  had  adopted 
Greek  forms  for  the  decoration  of  their  own 
structure,  thereby  stifling  the  expressive 
evolution  of  its  true  qualities,  the  Turks,  on 
the  other  hand,  adopted  only  the  plan-type 
of  Santa  Sophia,  leaving  themselves  free  to 
adapt  and  develop  it  in  accordance  with 
their  needs,  and  to  clothe  it  with  fresh 
expression  by  a  thoroughly  'Saracenic  mode  of 
decoration. 

But  Byzantine  and  Turkish  art  may  not 
be  regarded  as  altogether  alien  to  each 
other.  In  Byzantine  art  there  had  been 
a  strong  infusion  of  Eastern  influence, 
so  strong,  indeed,  that,  as  compared  with 
Roman  art,  its  qualities  are  distinctively 
Oriental;  and  although  that  influence  was 
qualified  by  its  infiltration  through  a  Greek 
race,  yet  it  preserved  much  of  its'  original 
character.  In  return,  the  ascendant  power 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  fine  quality 
of  its  art  had  given  a  reflex  radiation  which 
nourished  the  roots  of  the  mediaeval  Saracenic 
school  among  others.  In  thjeir  westward 
advance  to  Constantinople  the  Turks  passed 
over  soil  which  was  fertile  with  Byzantine 
influence,  for  Brusa  was  a  completely 
Byzantine  city  when  they  entered  into  its 
possession;  and  this  could  not  have  been 
entirely  without  effect  on  a  race  of  the 
Turkish  temperament.  Hence  there  was 
already  a  certain  affinity  between  Turkish 
and  Byzantine  art  —  an  affinity  showing 
itself  in  broad  tendencies  rather  than  special 
particulars. 

Ritual. 

The  requirements  of  Mohammedan  ritual 
are  simpler  than  those  of  Christian  ritual. 
The  mosque  proper  is  preceded  by  a  fore¬ 
court,  which  gives  additional  space  for  the 
crowds  of  the  faithful  who  assemble  at  the 
great  festivals,  and  at  the  centre  is  placed 
a  fountain  of  ablution.  The  mosque  itself 
provides  a  sheltered  place  for  prayer,  and, 
so  long  as  sufficient  floor-space  is  provided, 
its  general  shape  may  vary  very  consider¬ 
ably.  A  small  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  wall  indicates  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
tut  it  has  no  such  ceremonial  significance 
as  the  altar  in  the  Christian  Church.  Thus, 
such  a  form  of  plan  as  the  Great  Mosque 
at  Brusa  would  be  impossible  for  a  church 
service,  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  being  able  to  see  the  position  where 
the  altar  would  be  placed ;  but  the  Moham¬ 
medan  does  not  face  toward  the  Mecca 
niche,  but  parallel  with  it  and  toward  Mecca 
itself.  Further,  spiritual  equality  is  an 
essential  idea  of  the  creed,  and  there  is 
no  such  distinction  as  between  laity  and 
clergy.  Hence  the  floor  is  one  open,  level 
area,  and  there  are  no  such  smaller  chambers 
as  chapels  and  vestries. 

,  Applying  these  conditions  to  S.  Sophia, 
it  is  evident  that,  although  simplification  was 
necessary,  yet  in  its  main  lines  the  plan  was 
eminently  suited  to  Mohammedan  ritual.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  both  religions 
were  of  Eastern  origin,  and  that  many 
observances  applied  to  them  equally.  Thus 
the  custom  of  washing  before  pTayer  was 
practised  by  the  Christian  also,  and  the 
cloistered  forecourt  of  S.  Sophia,  with  its 
central  fountain,  was  identical  with  Moham¬ 
medan  requirement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  narthex  was  meaningless  to  the 
Mohammedan,  for  the  system  of  neophytes, 
who  were  promoted  by  degrees  to  the  full 
entrance  of  the  Church,  did  not  exist  in 
ms  religion.  Internally,  the  broad,  un¬ 
broken  space  under  the  dome  and  semi- 
domes  precisely  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
Mohammedan  worship,  and  it  was  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  covering  a  large  area  which  was 
the  main  theme  of  the  subsequent  Turkish 
mosques.  The  aisles  of  S.  Sophia,  necessary 
®  give  depth  of  abutment  to  the  great 
arches  of  the  dome,  were  also  retained,  but 
‘heir  subdivision  in  height  by  galleries  was 
discontinued.  These  galleries  had  been 

I  for  the  use  of  women  in  the 

Christian  Church;  but  a  Mohammedan  con¬ 
troversy  had  decided  that  women  have  no 
couls,  and  their  galleries  were  accordingly 
abolished  in  future  mosques.  The  exedTa?, 
or  subsidiary  apses,  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  obstructions  to  that  broad  floor- 
mace  which  was  the  Mohammedan  ideal,  and 
‘he  whole  tendency  of  mosque-construction 
was  toward  a  great  square  described  around 
0nr  isolated  piers  which  sustained  the 
central  dome. 
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The  Mosques. 

The  mosques  were  built  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  more  powerful  Sultans  successively 
vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tribute  to  Allah  and  a  convincing  proof 
of  their  own  power.  Several  of  the  mosques 
approach  S.  Sophia  in  size,  but  perhaps  more 
astonishing  than  their  size  is  the  sustained, 
yet  concentrated,  energy  of  their  building. 
Withm  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
some  seven  great  mosques  were  built  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  which  are  definitely  larger  than 
the  innumerable  smaller  mosques  that  fill 
the  city,  and  any  one  of  these  alone  would 
make  the  city  notable.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  series  of  buildings  is  heTe  brought  to¬ 
gether  which,  under  other  social  conditions, 
would  have  been  scattered  among  several 
centres,  that  the  whole  empire  contributed 
to  this  congregated  magnificence.  But,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  this  series  of  great  mosques 
is  an  amazing  testimony  to  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  at 
one  time  overshadowed  Europe. 

The  Bayezid  Mosque. 

The  first  mosque  to  be  built  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  erected  by  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  himself ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  at  a  later  date, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  record  of  its 
original  design  remains.  The  earliest  existing 
great  mosque  was  built  by  Bayezid  II.  in 
1497-1515.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
imperial  mosques,  the  forecourt  and  mosque 
forming  a  double  square  on  plan,  which 
measures  268  ft.  by  135  ft.  The  forecourt 
has  three  entrances,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloister  six  bays  square,  each  bay  being 
defined  by  pointed  arches  set  on  columns  and 
covered  with  a  cupola  set  on  pendentives. 
The  mosque  itself  is  set  out  as  an  exact 
square,  120  ft.  9  in.  across  internally,  and 
the  four  central  piers  are  so  placed  as  to 
include  two  of  the  four  equal  bays  of  the 
aisles,  these  bays  being  covered  with  cupolas 
on  pendentives.  The  arcades  which  sub¬ 
divide  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
central  square  bear  tympanum-walls  filling 
the  great  arches,  these  walls  rising  above  the 
aisles  and  pierced  with  windows.  The  dome 
is  carried  on  pendentives  which  close  around 
the  great  arches,  and  at  the  base  it  is 
pierced  with  a  ring  of  windows  after  the 
manner  of  S.  Sophia. 

But  the  crux  of  the  whole  design  was  the 
management  of  the  semidomes.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  Mohammedan 
architect  seems  to  have  felt  the  apses  and 
exedras  of  S.  Sophia  to  be  obstructive,  and 
he  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  them  an 
affair  of  vaulting  only.  On  the  ground  plan 
of  all  these  mosques  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
complex  domical  forms  which  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  externally,  and  the  whole  of  them 
are  ingeniously  carried  on  arches.  In  this 
case  the  semidomes  of  the  exedras  are  alto¬ 
gether  omitted,  and  the  great  semidome  is 
carried  on  simple  pendentives,  so  that  it  is 
a  repetition  of  half  the  central  dome. 

This  mosque  is  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  an  unusual  development  at  the 
west  end.  The  western  aisle  is  extended  on 
each  side  by  additional  wings,  so  that  an 
uninterrupted  vista,  272  ft.  in  length,  is 
obtained.  Each  wing  is  divided  into  three 
bays,  and  covered  with  five  cupolas,  their 
supporting  arches  carried  on  other  arches  in 
a  most  astonishing  and  characteristically 
Oriental  way.  Such  an  instance  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  the  perfect  familiarity 
with  arched  and  domical,  construction,  for 
none  but  the  adept  would  venture  to  play 
with  his  methods  so  freely.  The  bases  of 
the  minarets  project  from  the  extremities  of 
the  wings,  and  porticoes  connect  them  with 
the  outer  wall  of  the  forecourt;  while,  on 
the  south  side,  two  libraries  add  yet  further 
length  to  the  wing.  I  think  that  these  wings, 
minarets,  and  libraries  were  added  after 
the  original  building  of  the  mosque,  and 
probably  themselves  not  all  at  the  same  tune. 

The  external  view  of  the  mosque  shows 
the  high  outer  wall  of  the  forecourt,  with 
its  rows  of  window-openings  and  its 
entrances,  and  the  repeated  cupolas  of  the 
bay  divisions.  This  principle  of  covering  by 
a  series  of  cupolas,  and  the  consequent  sub¬ 
division  of  the  plan  into  square  compart¬ 
ments,  is  an  essentially  Oriental  method  of 
roofing,  and  its  influence  penetrated  all 
Eastern  building.  The  cupola,  or  dome,  has 
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always  been  a  common  mode  of  construction 
in  the  East,  applied  as  readily  to  the  meanest 
dwelling  as  to  the  palace  and  shrine,  and,  for 
the  proper  appreciation  of  Oriental  architec¬ 
ture,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  forget  that 
special  significance  of  the  dome  which  its 
rarity  in  the  West  has  conferred  on  it. 

Beyond  the  forecourt  rjses  the  mosque, 
its  dome,  semidomes,  and  cupolas,  all 
intimately  expressing,  and  almost  repeating, 
the  forms  of  the  interior.  The  four  great 
piers  beneath  the  dome  are  marked  by 
circular  turrets,  and  the  two  minaTets  rise 
clear  from  the  buildings  below,  a  twin  and 
slender  contrast  to  the  broad,  curved  masses 
of  the  mosque.  This  close  intimacy  between 
internal  and  external  form  had  also  been 
characteristic  of  Byzantine  building,  b’ut  only 
insomuch  as  it  is  characteristic  of  all  Oriental 
building.  Such  simplicity  and  candour  of 
construction  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
Eastern  art,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  more  complex  methods 
of  our  Western  art. 

The  Mosque  of  Selim. 

In  1520-26  Suleiman  I.  built  a  mosque  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  Selim  I.  The 
plan  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of 
nothing  more  than  a  single  great  dome,  set 
with  pendentives  on  a  square  of  wall,  and 
with  the  usual  forecourt  attached.  The 
building  shows  little  of  the  influence  of 
S.  Sophia,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
largest  instance  of  the  smaller  type  of  mosque, 
having  no  relation  to  the  main  development 
of  the  great  mosques. 

The  Shah-Zadeh  Mosque. 

The  next  great  mosque — that  of  the  Shah- 
Zadeh — was  also  built  by  Suleiman  I.  in 
1543-48,  and  it  exhibits  several  changes 
which  ultimately  became  embodied  in  the 
traditions  of  mosque-building.  Its  architect 
was  an  Armenian,  named  Sinan,  and  he 
seems  to  have  gathered  together  the  vague 
tendencies  of  his  day,  stamping  them  with 
his  personality  and  setting  the  standard 
which  henceforward  guided  the  design  of 
Turkish  mosques.  He  may  well  be  compared 
with  such  a  man  as  Bramante  in  Italy  or 
Inigo  Jones  in  England. 

The  Shah-Zadeh  Mosque  is  of  medium 
size,  measuring  145  ft.  by  166  ft., 
while  the  forecourt  measures  133  ft. 
by  147  ft.,  giving  a  total  length  of 
278  ft.  The  forecourt  is  surrounded  by 
a  cloister  of  unusually  large  bays,  each 
being  28  ft.  square;  and  the  north  and  south 
arcades  have  deep  wall-arches  with  project¬ 
ing  piers.  The  mosque  itself  is  set  out  in 
the  exact  form  of  a  square,  and  there  aTe 
three  principal  innovations  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  is  that  the  application  of  semi¬ 
domes  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  central  dome.  All  the 
four  sides  are  treated  exactly  alike  in  this 
respect,  and  the  expression  of  length  given 
by  the  north  and  south  arcades  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  mosque,  and  reminiscent  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  exchanged  for  a  more 
central  and  perhaps  more  logical  emphasis 
of  the  great  dome.  Although,  as  compared 
with  the  Bayezid  Mosque,  the  actual  floor 
space  is  only  increased  by  the  omission  of 
two  columns,  yet  the  assthetic  restriction  of 
the  north  and  south  tympanum-walls  was 
removed,  and  the  whole  interior  filled  with 
a  wonderful  sense  of  expansion.  The  second 
point  of  originality  lay  in  the  introduction 
of  subsidiary  semidomes  in  the  bases  of  the 
great  semidomes;  and  the  complete  domical 
scheme  of  the  apses  of  S.  Sophia  was  thus 
reproduced,  although  entirely  supported  on 
arches  and  not  indicated  in  any  way  on  the 
ground  plan.  A  difficulty  arises  in  fitting  the 
curves  of  the  lesser  semidomes  within  the 
rectangular  lines  of  the  lower  plan,  and  to 
this  was  probably  due  the  simpler  form  of 
the  earlier  Bayezid  Mosque.  This  difficulty 
was  solved  in  the  Shah-Zadeh  Mosque  by 
splaying  back  the  main  piers  so  as  to  give 
room  behind  the  great  arches  for  the  full 
development  of  the  lesser  semidomes,  and 
some  such  device  was  generally  adopted  after¬ 
wards.  The  curves  of  the  subsidiary  semi¬ 
domes  left  only  small  spandrils  on  plan  to 
be  supported,  and  these  were  filled  out  with 
courses  of  corbelling.  The  third  point  of 
fresh  development  was  the  extension  of  but¬ 
tresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
mosque.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
{he  increased  scale  of  building  and  the 
D  2 
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greater  height  of  the  dome,  and,  with  the 
Oriental  dislike  of  projection’  or  in  the  desire 
of  utilising  the  whole  extent  of  building, 
the  spaces  between  the  buttresses  were  filled 
with  arcaded  galleries.  These  were  partly 
used  as  porticoes,  and  they  became  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  in  later  mosques  and  an 
important  factor  in  the  external  aspect  of 
the  fagades. 

Externally,  the  higher  development  of  the 
plan  is  reflected  by  a  further  complexity  of 
grouping.  As  in  the  Bayezid  Mosque,  each 
several  part  of  the  internal  doming  may  be 
clearly  traced,  from  the  cupolas  over  the 
aisles,  the  great  and  lesser  semidomes,  up 
to  the  central  dome.  The  circular  turrets 
over  the  four  main  piers  are  here  moTe 
marked  than  in  the  former  mosque,  and  their 
cupolas  are  deeply  corrugated.  An  enrich¬ 
ment  of  carving  is  applied  most  effectively 
to  the  cresting  of  the  drums  and  to  the 
shafts  of  the  minarets,  and  there  is  a 
certain  refinement  and  delicacy  of  form 
throughout  which  is  sometimes  lacking  in 
later  work.  Viewed  from  the  ground  the 
mosque  is  of  most  shapely  proportions.  The 
main  square  of  the  plan  is  carried  up  to  a 
constant  cornice-level,  and  serves  as  a  grand 
base  on  which  is  set  the  complex  pyramidal 
outline  of  the  domical  roofs.  The  external 
arcades  give  deep  and  restful  shadow,  and 
the  minarets,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  plan, 
accentuate  the  grouping  and  clear  it  from 
any  confusion. 

The  Suleiman  Mosque. 

Sultan  Suleiman  I.,  or  the  Magnificent, 
seems  to  have  been  a  truly  Augustan  patron 
of  the  arts,  for,  in  1550,  Sinan,  the  architect, 
began  the  building  of  his  third  great  mosque, 
which  is  called  the  Suleimaniyeh  after  him, 
and  which,  in  point  of  size  and  natural 
position,  dominates  almost  all  Constantinople. 
It  is  set  on  the  summit  of  the  low  hills, 
which  rise  from  the  Golden  Horn  on  the 
one  side  and  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on 
the  other,  and  it  is  a  most  conspicuous  land¬ 
mark  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  from 
the  very  sea  itself.  The  mosque  is  227  ft.  in 
width  and  203  ft.  in  length,  and,  with  the 
forecourt,  makes  up  a  total  length  of  359  ft. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  size  of  this, 
the  largest  of  the  Turkish  mosques,  with 
the  Church  of  S.  Sophia,  its  prototype.  The 
church  is  237  ft.  wide  and  291  ft.  long,  its 
total  length,  including  the  original  forecourt, 
oeing  about  444  ft.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  appreciably  smaller  than  the 
church,  the  mosque  is,  nevertheless,  on  a 
most  magnificent  scale ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  merely  one  of  a  series 
and  no  unique  effort.  The  diameter  of 
the  dome  is  85  ft.  4  in.,  as  compared  with 
101  ft.  8  in.  in  S.  Sophia. 

The  foTecourt  is  nine  bays  wide  and  seven 
bays  deep,  and  has  three  entrances  in  the 
usual  positions,  the  western  entrance  being 
elaborated  with  chambers  on  either  side. 
The  mosque  itself  in  some  degree  indicates 
a  reversion  to  an  earlier  type,  for  only  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  dome  have  semi¬ 
domes  applied  to  them,  while  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  filled  with  arcades  bearing 
tympanum  walls.  I  can  find  no  reason  for 
this  reversion  in  the  mosque  itself,  and  am 
inclined  to  surmise  that  some  reactionary 
influence  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  architect,  Sinan,  similar  to  that  which 
compelled  Wren  to  build  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  Gothic  plan. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dome  and  the  east 
and  west  semidomes,  with  their  lesser  semi¬ 
domes,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mosque  Shah- 
Zadeh.  The  north  and  south  aisles  under 
the  dome  are  divided  into  three  bays,  and 
these  are  grouped  in  a  novel  and  somewhat 
curious  manner,  the  central  bay  being  larger 
than  the  other  two.  This  setting-out  has 
the  result  of  putting  several  of  the  arches 
out  of  centre  with  the  cuoolas  which  they 
carry,  and  the  effect  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  Another  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  the  pushing  forward  of  the  outer  walls  in 
the  central  bay  of  the  mosque,  the  other 
parts  of  the  outer  wall  remaining  in.  the 
usual  position  and  allow  four  deep  porticoes 
between  the  buttresses. 

Externally,  the  grouping  is  less  compact 
than  in  the  previous  mosque.  The  great 
arches  beneath  the  dome  had  always  been 
sustained  by  internal  buttresses  passing  over 
the  aisles,  but  here,  probably  on  account  of 
the  great,  scale,  the  buttresses  project 


(above  the  roofs  and  add  a  further 
complication  to  the  already  complex  forma¬ 
tion  of  cupolas  and  domes.  They  rise 
in  steps  up  to  the  octagonal  turrets 
over  the  main  piers,  and,  while  still  keeping 
within  the  general  pyramidal  outline,  they 
are  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
absence  of  the  north  and  south  semidomes. 
A  novelty  is  introduced  in  the  great  pent- 
roof  which  projects  over  the  external  gal¬ 
leries.  Its  purpose  is  to  shelter  the  faithful 
while  performing  their  ablutions  at  the  series 
of  fountains  below,  and  it  was  generally 
adopted  afterwards.  For  the  first  time, 
also,  four  minarets  were  erected,  two  in 
their  usual  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
mosque  and  forecourt,  and  the  other  two, 
of  less  height,  at  the  western  angles  of  the 
forecourt. 

In  some  respects  the  exterior  is  less  success¬ 
ful  than  that  of  the  Mosque  Shah-Zadeh. 
The  proportions  are  heavier,  and  the  but¬ 
tresses  appear  to  be  a  mechanical  expedient 
which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  brought  into 
place  with  the  other  parts,  while  the  gigantic 
scale  tends  to  give  an  almost  uncouth  aspect 
to  the  complicated  grouping  of  the  roofs. 
But  these  are  defects  which  appear  only  at 
close  quarters,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  they  were  due  to  a  distortion  of 
perspective  produced  by  the  enormous  size 
of  the  building;  at  any  rate,  when  viewed 
moTe  distantly,  the  mosque  crowns  the  hill 
in  a  most  stately  manner,  forming  one  of  the 
most  perfect  groups  in  a  city  of  fine  archi¬ 
tectural  grouping. 

The  Ahmed  Mosque. 

The  next  great  mosque  was  built  by 
Ahmed  I.  in  1608-14,  facing  the  ancient 
Hippodrome  and  close  to  S.  Sophia..  In 
scale  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  Suleiman 
Mosque,  measuring  214  ft.  by  364  ft. ;  and 
the  foTecourt  is  the  largest  in  Constantinople, 
for  its  width  includes  the  external  galleries 
of  the  mosque.  The  mosque  itself  represents 
the  highest  development  of  Turkish  planning, 
for  not  only  are  semidomes  applied  to  all 
four  sides  of  the  central  dome,  and  not 
only  are  subsidiary  semidomes  applied  to  all 
of  them,  but  also,  in  three  cases,  the  number 
of  the  lesser  semidomes  is  three  instead  of 
the  usual  two.  In  previous  mosques  the 
third  subsidiary  semidome  was  represented 
merely  by  a  wall-arch,  but  here  the  greater 
internal  depth  of  the  buttresses  allows  its 
full  development;  and  further,  this  internal 
depth  of  abutment  is  articulated  with  piers 
and  arches.  Altogether,  the  mosque  is 
covered  with  twenty  domical  forms,  besides 
various  barrel- vaults,  and  the  interior  is  filled 
with  the  interest  of  their  curving  modula¬ 
tion  up  to  the  central  dome.  The  four  piers 
under  the  dome  are  gigantic  fluted  columns, 
18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  built  of  marble 
masonry;  but  the  circular  form  looks  some¬ 
what  weak  and  lacking  in  rigidity,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  enormous  size.  Another  striking 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  great  number 
of  windows;  fifty  are  shown  on  the  ground 
plan  alone,  but,  together  with  those  in  the 
upper  walls,  the  cupolas,  and  domes,  there 
are  over  three  hundred  windows  in  all  to 
light  this  one  vast  chamber. 

As  in  all  these  mosques,  the  exterior  is  a 
faithful  translation  of  the  interior,  and,  as 
the  planning  is  the  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  so  the  external  roofs  attain  their 
greatest  elaboration.  The  same  progression 
from  the  lesser  and  great  semidomes  up  to 
the  central  dome  which  is  essential  to  the 
interior  is  inversely  reproduced  in  the  pyra¬ 
midal  outline  of  the  exterior,  mounting  to 
the  culmination  of  the  same  great  dome; 
while  the  large  octagonal  turrets  represent 
the  great  piers,  and  the  stepped  buttresses 
represent  the  abutment-arches.  As  before, 
the  main  square  of  the  plan  rises  above  the 
lower  galleries  and  porticoes,  and  gives  a 
massive  base  for  the  complex  group  of  domes. 
The  exuberant  expansion  of  design  permeates 
the  whole  building,  and  not  four,  but  six, 
minarets  rise  around  the  mosque,  emphasising 
and  relieving  its  domed  mass  by  their  own 
slender  height.  There  are  few  Mohammedan 
mosques  with  more  than  four  minarets,  and 
the  erection  of  these  six  led  to  a  charge 
against  the  Sultan  of  wishing  to  vie  with  the 
Holy  Mosque  at  Mecca. 

The  Yeni  Valideh  Mosque. 

In  1615  a  mosque  was  commenced  by  the 
wife  of  Ahmed  I.,  and,  remaining  unfinished, 


iciuy,  wo  moiner  or  Mohammed  IV.  Thi 
mosque,  the  Yeni  Vahdeh  Jami,  ^ 
other  mosques  m  situation,  for  it  , 
raised  on  an  eminence  apart,  but  i  l„  n,™ 
the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn  aid  4 
rounded  by  the  business  of  a  markrtV” 
Although  of  comparatively  small  size  “it 
dnnenstous  are  still  very  respectable  Th, 
width  ot  the  mosque  is  156  ft  while  th 
total  length,  including  the  fieconit  ^ 
272  ft  The  forecourt  if  of  the  no^aft •  pe 
entered  by  three  doorways  and  sarroffi 
by  a  cloister  covered  with  cupolas  Th 
mosque  has  semidomes  on  all  four  kde.  of 
the  main  dome  and  each  of  these  has  tw 
subsidiary  semidomes,  except  at  the  west 
where  the  design  of  the  Ahmed  Mosque  i! 
recalled  by  three  subsidiary  semidomes* Tltf 
mam  piers  are  of  a  cruciform  plan  and  th 
smaller  western  piers  are  octagoial  Th 
external  porticoes  and  galleries  aid  the  posi¬ 
tion  ot  the  two  minarets  follow  the  arrange 
ment  of  previous  mosques,  which  had  now 
become  a  settled  tradition. 

The  same  traditional  quality  which  wa- 
observed  in  the  planning  also  moulded  the 
external  form.  There  were  here  no  new 
problems  to  be  solved;  the  possibilities  of 
mosque-building  had  been  explored  within 
the  limits  which  the  Turks  had  set  them 
selves,  its  principles  had  been  finally  deter 
mined  and  the  building  of  a  mosque  had 
in  a  large  measure  become  automatic  The 
discontent  of  the  artist  still  found  a  certain 
scope  in  refinements  of  proportion  and  ex¬ 
pression,  but  the  time  of  large  constructive 
originality  was  over;  and,  for  a  brief  period 
Turkish  art  passed  smoothly  along  the  high 
level  it  had  attained,  still  moving  by  the 
impetus  of  the  past  ascent.  Thus  the  walls 
and  domes  of  the  Yeni  Valideh  Mosque  were 
composed  with  the  perfect  familiarity  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  and  the  later  date  of  its 
building  is  indicated  by  slight  changes  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  parts  and  by  a  care  foi 
well-calculated  effect,  rather  than  by  any  dis¬ 
tinguishing  novelty. 

The  Mosque  of  Osman. 


By  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century  the 
Turkish  Empire  had  passed  the  meridian  oi 
its  power,  and  the  subtle  relation  betweer 
politics  and  art  was  reflected  in  a  decline  ir 
energy  and  taste  of  building.  For  more  thar 
a  hundred  years  no  great  mosque  was  built, 
and  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Osman,  erected 
in  1748-55,  shows  the  first  sign  of  Western 
influence,  a  taint  of  the  Rococco  Renaissance. 
The  scale  of  building  is  smaller  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  imperial  mosques,  and  the 
plan  is  treated  with  a  certain  freedom  which 
shows  an  effort  after  novelty.  The  fore¬ 
court  is  of  a  unique  shape,  the  western  bays 
being  set  out  on  a  semi-decagonal  form.  The 
several  bays  are  covered  with  the  usual 
cupolas  on  pendentives,  and  the  interspaces 
are  covered  with  barrel-vaults.  The  mosque 
itself  consists  of  a  single  great  dome  set  or 
pendentives,  and  the  most  remarkable  point 
of  construction  is  the  way  in  which  these  are 
carried.  The  weight  is  not  taken  by  the 
solid  walls,  as  the  plan  would  suggest,  bul 
by  four  great  arches  which  spring  from  pier! 
at  the  angles  of  the  mosque,  the  walls  them 
selves  becoming  mere  filling.  At  first  sigh' 
it  would  appear  that  the  arches  are  mereb 
decorative,  and  that  the  walls  take  much  o 
the  direct  weight,  after  all;  but  the  tympam 
are  so  pierced  with  windows  that  there  i 
little  strength  of  masonry  left.  The  arche 
evidently  take  the  weight  of  the  dome,  am 
they  depend  on  the  remarkably  slight  abut 
ment  of  the  angle  piers.  The  dome  is  o 
light  construction,  and  the  piers  are  weights 
with  turrets,  but  the  design  is  certainly  ver; 
daring ;  and  the  dome,  with  an  interne 
diameter  of  81  ft.  9  in.,  is  no  plaything 
being  the  second  largest  Turkish  dome  i 
Constantinople.  Although  the  construction  : 
still  distinctively  Turkish,  the  decoration  he 
become  an  extraordinary  Saracenic  version  c 
the  Rococco  Renaissance.  Mouldings  ai 
freely  used,  and  often  with  very  refined  pr 
files ;  but  the  walls  of  the  forecourt  and  tt 
interior  are  frittered  with  pilasters,  and  tl 
fine  simplicity  of  typical  Turkish  work  b 
been  almost  altogether  lost. 

[***  Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  colum 
this  week,  we  are  compelled  to  divide.  M 
Reynolds’  interesting  paper.  The  remind 
of  the  paper,  and  some  notes  of  the  tt 
cussion,  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.] 
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THE  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Quantity  Surveyors’  Association  was  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  in  the  Commodore’s  Room, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  W.C.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
F,  B.  Hollis  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Quantity  Surveyor — and  his 
Relation  to  the  Building  Owner,  the  Archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  Builder.’’ 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  said 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor’s  relation  to  the  principal  parties  with 
whom  he  was  usually  brought  into  contact,  in 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  vocation,  might 
e  profitably  touched  upon  as  to  the  restric¬ 
tive  title  of.  “  Quantity  Surveyor,”  and  its 
actual  definition.  He  was  aware  that  some  sur¬ 
veyors  of  good  repute  and  practice  object  to 
.{he  prefix  of  “  quantity  ”  to  that  of  surveyor, 
on  the  ground  that  the  preparation  of  bills 
if  quantities  does  not  exclusively  embrace  the. 
whole  scope  of  the  work  which  passed 
through  their  hands.  He  submitted,  however, 

Ilhat  it  was  because  they  were  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  men  who  deal  chiefly  with 
quantities  as  applied  to  the  building  and 
allied  trades,  that  they  were  now  fairly  and 
;ally  entitled  to  the  distinctive  designation 
“quantity”  surveyors,  in  contradistinc- 
on  to  the  more  general  term  surveyor,  which 
eight,  and  did,  in  many  cases,  cover  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  branches  of  the  profession  in  which 
quantity  surveying  ”  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 


Definition  of  a  “  Quantity  Surveyor.” 

He  would  suggest  the  following  definition 
a  “  Quantity  Surveyor  ”  : — 

A  man  having,  first,  an  expert  knowledge  of 
lamg  construction  in  all  its  varied  phases, 
ecomlly,  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  measure- 
"I  of  cubical,  superficial,  lineal,  and  numerical 
®  of  the  various  trades  and  artificer’s  work 
toyed  m  the  erection  and  completion  of  build- 
js;  together  with  the  monetary  values  thereof. 
Thirdly,  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  Building 
t  or  Acts,  or  local  by-laws,  which  may  legally 
pm  the  various  stages  which  the  building  will 
W  from  inception  to  completion, 
ourthly,  such  knowledge  of  the  various  styles 
■"  orders  of  architecture  and  its  parts  as  may 
)ie  him  to  truly  describe  the  particular  details 
work. 

'jfthly,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  modern 
nary  laws  and  requirements,  the  law  of  dilapi- 
10ns,  arbitrations,  compensations,  light  and  air, 

_  other  easements  with  respect  to  public  or 
wate  buildings,  and  the  value  of  property  for 
dgage  or  other  purposes. 

B*8tly  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  nature  of 
K  n'or.T  w  be  done,  which,  with  strict  accuracy 
Li  r  111  h*s  procedure,  may  enable  him  to 
Be  before  the  builder  bills  of  the  exact  quantities 
au  materials  and  labour  required  to  be  pro- 
f'  lr.0,m  which  the  cost  of  the  particular  structure 
winch  he  is  dealing  may  be  clearly  esti- 

■n  this  somewhat  lengthy  definition  he  had 
■luded  accuracy  as  a  desideratum  for  the 
intity  surveyor.  This  was,  indeed,  a  sine 
Mon  of  his  existence.  He  was  aware  that 
p  layman’s  general  reading  of  the  word 
“f'ties  ”  was  far  different  from  that 
!lca  “e  bad  attempted  to  define.  He  said 
toyman’s  idea,  but  some  professional  men’s 
ew  °f  "  quantities  ”  was  perilously  vague. 

T  v  j$ome  Bills  of  Quantities. 
le  bad  before  him  a  bill  of  quantities,  not, 
was  glad  to  say,  prepared  by  a  member 
that  Association,  or  by  a  surveyor  in 
naon  practice,  in  which  occurred  tne  fol- 
ItvF'  ibems — ar|d  these  in  a  job  in  which 
Jj  brickwork  ran  to  between  200  and  300 
bd  '  f  be  first  item  was  : — “  So  many  yards 
Pperncial,  tuck  pointing  to  front,  measured 
jj,  including  all  openings.” 
ii  6  aexk  Hem  was  : — “  Allow  to  finish  all 
obit  ’’  ln^erna^  and  external  walls  struck 

from  another  bill  he  took  the  following 
“ice  extracts 

roni  °‘  !•  Diggillg  sumP  hole  !5  ft.  deep 
niki  surface  and  as  large  as  necessary  to 
'?ble  man  to  work.”  3 

nanfT  W0U^  see  blow  beautifully  the 
ny  surveyor  had  made  the  size  of  the 
iBJj  Proportionate  to  the  girth  of  the  man 
.so  g  it  j  small  man  small  sump;  and 
¥™rsd:  Again:— 

Drf  ii  H~iup  =^  rqds  nearly,  14  in.  reduced  brick- 
K0  IT  ”10.rt,ar  m  walls  and  foundations. 

Ifen'  helm,?  brifck  llninS  sample  (sic),  15  ft. 
ttfssarv  L-  Sl>rface  of  ground  not  larger  than 
tj  l  working  in  while  making.” 
if  »  o  aFn  y  knew  what  the  result  would  be 
bree-nia  Vla-n  bhe  hole,  and  then  a 
wm  it  bricklayer  was  turned  on  to 
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As  to  the  quantity  surveyor’s  relation  to  the 
building  owner  and  the  architect,  as  the  archi¬ 
tect  in  his  relation  to  the  quantity  surveyor 
became  practically  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
building  owner,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  he  might  consider  these  two  rela¬ 
tionships  together,  as,  whatever  the  quantity 
surveyor  did  in  the  interests  of  the  architect, 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
interests  also  of  the  building  owner. 

Should  Bills  of  Quantities  Form  Part  of 
the  Contract ? 

As  a  point  vitally  affecting  the  building 
owner,  this  might  be  a  fitting  place  for  a  few 
words  on  that  much-debated  question : — 
“  Should  the  bill  of  quantities  foTm  part  of 
the  contract  ?  ”  This  was  a  question  which, 
111  one  phase  or  another,  was  constantly 
confronting  them,  and  which  was  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front  amongst  members 
of  the  profession,  and  was  one,  he  thought, 
which  claimed  their  earnest  attention,  with  a 
view  to  having  it  settled  in  some  way,  upon  a 
more  common-sense  and  less  haphazard  basis 
than  at  present  obtains.  In  cases  where  the 
bills  of  quantities  were  part  of  the  contract,  the 
employer’s  main  grievances,  he  took  it,  were 
these  : — That,  until  the  building  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  accounts  had  been  adjusted, 
some  uncertainty — varying,  of  course,  with 
the  magnitude,  etc.,  of  the  structure — existed 
as  to  the  exact  amount  he  was  spending  upon 
it.  This  was,  of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  man,  not  only  a  novel, 
but  an  eminently  unpleasant,  situation.  He 
could  order  a  yacht  or  a  motor-car,  and  know 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  cheque  he  would 
have  to  draw  in  exchange  for  either.  But, 
should  he  decide  upon  building  a  house,  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  more  or  less  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate,  which  could  only  be  replaced 
by  an  exact  figure  upon  the  completion  of  the 
building.  And,  in  cases  where  a  limited  sum 
only  was  available  for  this  purpose,  it  might 
conceivably  be  the  case  that  great  incon¬ 
venience  might  arise  when,  upon  an  adjust¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  a  “  shortage  ”  in  the 
original  bill  of  quantities,  an  extra  sum  of 
money  was  called  for  to  meet  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  When  the  quantities  formed  part 
of  the  contract,  the  employer  paid  a  fail’ 
price  for  what  he  obtained,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  credit  for  any  items  which  might  have 
been  taken  “  full  ”  in  the  original  quantities. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  justifiable  cause  of  complaint  upon 
his  side.  Of  course,  the  usual  business  risks 
he  must  take  in  any  case,  such  as  the  builder’s 
failure  before  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
with  its  very  serious  inconveniences ;  then 
workmen’s  strikes  were  always  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  might  arise  at  any  moment — so 
to  speak — causing  delay  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works,  and  frequently  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  factory)  very  substantial  monetary 
losses  and  inconvenience. 

Until  quite  recently  the  opinion  was  held 
by  many,  besides  himself,  that  it  was  the 
builder  who  benefited  by  the  system,  as  he 
would  be  free  from  any  risks  of  loss  in 
consequence  of  tEe  lack  of  skill  in,  or  by  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of,  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  ;  inasmuch  as  any  errors  which 
appeared  in,  and  any  omission  from,  the  bill 
of  quantities  would  be  rectified.  In  view  of 
a  judgment  in  the  recent  case  of  Patman 
&  Fotheringham  v.  Pilditch,  in  which  it 
was  held  that  an  omission  from  a  bill  of 
quantities  was  not  an  error,  and  was  not 
capable  of  being  rectified  under  clause  12a 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  Conditions  of  Contract, 
they  would  probably  agree  that  a  case  might 
frequently  arise  in  which  a  builder  would 
hesitate,  if  not  positively  refuse,  to  sign  a 
contract  of  which  a  very  indifferently  pre¬ 
pared  set  of  quantities  formed  a  part. 

The  correction  of  casual  errors  was  one 
thing ;  but,  occasionally,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  builder  or  his  representative  to 
endeavour  to  convert  a  bad  set  of  quantities 
into  a  good  one,  and  to  measure  many  items 
of  labour  which  an  inefficient  surveyor,  for 
instance,  would  neglect  to  measure.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  making  the  quantities  part 
of  the  contract  would  ensure  a  more  thorougn 
consideration  of  doubtful  points  in  the  speci- 
cation  and  plans,  and  lead  to  the  weeding  out 
of  any  doubtful  point  in  either— a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Writing  of  Specifications.  . 

Another  point  of  interest  to  the  profession 
was  the  writing  of  specifications.  An  archi¬ 


tect,  who  should  see  in  his  mind’s  eye  his 
ideas  complete,  with  all  its  variety  of 
material,  form,  and  colour,  not  only  in 
the  shell  of  his  creation,  but  in  the 
finishing  thereof,  was,  of  course,  the 
proper  person  to  describe  what  he  wanted. 
Many  architects,  however,  could  not  give  the 
time  to  go  so  far  into  this  branch  of  their 
profession,  and  were  content  with  jotting 
down  notes  of  the  principal  points  they 
desired  embodied  in  the  specification,  leav¬ 
ing  the  elaboration  to  the  quantity  surveyor. 
When  one  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
working  for  an  architect,  his  various 
mannerisms  and  wishes  soon  became  familiar 
to  the  surveyor,  who  could  then  draw  the 
specification  without  much  danger  of  many, 
at  least  serious,  errors  of  omission  or  com¬ 
mission.  Some  architects,  on  the  other  hand, 
favoured  them  with  a  too  full  specification, 
in  which  one  paragraph  nullified  another, 
and  perhaps  both  were  at  variance  with  the 
drawings.  Of  the  two  evils,  most  of  them 
would  prefer  the  former. 

Conditions  of  Contract. 

Perhaps  reference  might  also  here  be  made 
to  the  conditions  of  contract.  It  was  not 
even  now  unusual  to  find  a  form  issued  con¬ 
taining  a  long  series  of  clauses,  traditionary 
in  their  arrangement  and  spirit,  which  prob¬ 
ably  had  been  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupil, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  him,  when  he 
became  a  principal,  without  any  very 
thorough  analysis  of  their  meaning,  and 
which  were  made  to  do  duty  indiscriminately 
to  all  works  as  they  came  to  hand,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  In  a  form  such 
as  he  had  alluded  to,  the  clauses  were,  in 
many  cases  simply  repetitions,  and  repeated 
themselves  with  nauseating  monotony.  A 
clear  form  of  contract  greatly  facilitated  the 
settlement  of  the  account,  more  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  penalties. 

The  Architect  and  the  Surveyor. 

As  by  virtue  of  the  architect’s  authority 
the  quantity  surveyor  was  most  often  directly 
employed  by  him,  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
ordinary  business  instinct,  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  he,  the  quantity  surveyor,  should 
save  the  architect  as  much  trouble  as  he 
possibly  could.  And  it  might  thus  fre¬ 
quently  happen  that  in  his  “taking  off” 
many  items,  perhaps  not  indicated  in  the 
specification,  and  often  but  vaguely  by  the 
plans,  would  present  themselves.  It  was 
here  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  surveyor  would  have  scope.  A  list 
can  be  prepared  of  what  might  have  been 
taken  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  “  taking  off,”  perhaps  one 
interview  between  the  architect  and  the 
quantity  surveyor,  provided  with  such  a  list 
of  notes  and  queries,  would  be  sufficient  to 
clear  all  doubts,  and  then,  so  far  as  the 
dimensions  went,  all  would  be  plain  sailing. 

There  were  subsidiary,  but  important, 
matters,  too,  in  which  the  surveyor’s  advice 
and  training  might  be  of  service,  and  should, 
of  course,  be  tendered  to  the  architect.  He 
referred  to  the  complex  legal  questions  which 
might,  and  did,  crop  up.  Again,  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  building  or  buildings  upon  a  site 
already  covered  with  old  structures,  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  best  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  site  for  the  new  works.  This,  if  a 
work  of  any  magnitude,  would  resolve  itself 
into  one  of  two  alternatives,  viz.,  (1)  If 
the  whole  of  the  old  materials  were  cleared 
away;  (2)  if  a  portion  of  the  old  materials 
might  be  used  in  the  new  works.  In  the 
first  case  the  works,  in  pulling  down,  might 
be  measured  floor  by  floor,  beginning  with 
walls,  then  floors,  roof,  then  the  finishings, 
doors,  windows,  etc.  This,  carefully  done, 
with  an  inner  column  showing  the  credits 
for  the  several  items,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  fairest  system  in  which  this  part  of  the 
work  could  be  arranged.  In  the  second  case, 
a  bill,  such  as  he  had  indicated,  would  still 
give  the  work  to  be  done  in  pulling  down 
and  clearing  away,  whilst  the  credit  value 
would  appear  in  the  reduced  rate  for  the 
concrete,  brickwork,  etc.,  in  which  the  old 
materials  might  be  re-used.  Of  course,  theTe 
were  other  ways  in  which  these  pulling- down 
woi’ks  might  be  treated,  such  as  tenders 
from  house-breakers,  or  by  daywork  upon  a 
schedule.  This  latter  course  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  commend  itself  to  him,  more  especially 
as  the  house-breaker’s  trade  was  carried  on 
in  a  large  way  by  solvent  and  responsible 
firms. 
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The  Quantity  Surveyor  and  the  Builder. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  quantity  surveyor 
to  the  builder,  it  was  a  simple  truism  to  say 
that  the  modern  builder  was  well  able  to 
look  after  himself.  With  his  modern  system 
of  checking  the  quantities  with  his  returns, 
whether  from  merchant,  yard,  shop,  or  fore¬ 
man  on  job,  any  “  shortage "  stood  a  poor 
chance  of  not  seeing  the  light. 

Another,  and  not  infrequent,  cause  of 
difference  between  the  builder  and  the 
quantity  surveyor  was  the  insufficiency  of  the 
description  of  some  of  the  items  appearing  in 
the  quantities.  As  they  were  aware,  owing 
to  various  causes,  the  drawings  were  fre¬ 
quently  not  placed  in  their  hands  until  about 
the  time  when  it  was  expected  that  tenders 
would  be  invited,  or,  at  all  events,  some¬ 
what  near  that  period.  The  consequence 
was  an  inevitable  rush  at  high  pressure  to 
expedite  the  preparation  of  the  bills,  which 
were  then,  in  some  cases,  prepared  from  very 
incomplete  details  and  rough  notes  only  as 
a  basis  for  the  specification.  Thus,  under 
the  circumstances,  some  conflict  between  the 
builder  and  the  surveyor  might  not  un¬ 
naturally  be  expected  to  arise,  but  with  tact, 
and  doubtless  the  exercise  of  the  “give  and 
take”  spirit,  matters,  unless  of  a  very  grave 
nature,  could  generally  be  amicably  adjusted. 

Pricing  of  Items  not  in  Quantities. 
Another  matter  which  might  be  referred  to 
was  the  pricing  of  items  which  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  appear  in  the  quantities  by  reason, 
perhaps,  of  a  section  of,  say,  a  cornice  or 
architrave,  as  drawn  and  taken,  being  sub¬ 
stituted  by  perhaps  a  larger  one  for  some  all- 
sufficient  reason  of  the  architect.  Recently  I 
had  a  case  in  which  the  architect  altered  the 
whole  of  his  small  architraves  by  using  a 
3-in.  by  2-in.  section  instead  of  the  3  in. 
by  1  in.  as  shown  by  the  original  details,  and, 
of  course,  as  taken  in  the  quantities.  There 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  particular 
item,  both  straight  and  circular,  in  deal  and 
pitch-pine.  In  the  hurry  of  the  job,  no  price 
was  agreed  with  the  builder  for  this  extra, 
and  in  his  account  he  claimed  just  double 
the  contract  price  of  the  original  section  for 
the  larger  one,  contending  that,  as  the  super- 
fices  of  the  section  was  twice  that  of  the 
one  he  had  prioed,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
same  proportion  of  rate  for  the  larger  size. 
This,  of  course,  from  that  gentleman’s  point 
of  view,  was  strictly  correct,  and,  financially, 
most  satisfactory.  The  builder,  however, 
eventually  saw  that,  although  the  section  of 
the  material  was  doubled,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  labour  involved  in  preparing 
and  fixing  it,  and  terms  were  agreed  upon 
a  somewhat  more  reasonable  basis. 

Measuring  Worlcs  in  Progress. 

Another,  and,  in  some  cases,  most  onerous 
duty  of  the  quantity  surveyor  was  the 
measuring  of  works  in  progress,  for  the 
amount  of  the  certificate.  Too  much  care 
could  not  be  taken  in  this,  more  especially 
if  there  should  have  been  any  serious  altera¬ 
tions  in  either  the  details  or  the  materials 
used  in  construction,  both  of  which  con¬ 
tingencies  might  have  arisen  from  circum¬ 
stances  familiar  to  them  all.  In  buildings 
which  were  being  carried  out  in  different 
portions  as  they  might  be  required,  the 
labour  involved  in  measuring  for  certificates 
might  easily  be  very  great,  and  much  respon¬ 
sibility  rested  upon  the  surveyor  in  arriving 
— and  that  with  more  or  less  rapidity — upon 
the  amount  that  could  justly  be  certified  for, 
which  generally  fell  short  of  that  expected 
and  asked  for  by  the  builder. 

The  Association,  and  Accuracy  of  Bills  of 
Quantities. 

Mr.  Hollis  then  alluded  to  a  clause  in 
their  Articles  of  Association  to  which  he  drew 
the  attention  of  all  connected  with  the  build¬ 
ing  trade,  i.e.,  clause  13,  which  explicitly 
stated,  “  That  any  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  shall  supply  bills  of  quantities 
holds  himself  responsible  for  their  accuracy, 
and  to  pay  for  all  losses  caused  by  his  errors 
therein.  .  .  .”  With  all  sincerity  he  said 

that,  in  his  experience,  he  know  of  no  other 
body  of  professional  men  having  had  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  voluntarily  bind 
themselves  to  recoup  any  losses  arising  from 
their  mistakes,  and  this  clause  alone  was  one 
which  made  the  Quantity  Surveyors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  deserving  of  the  best  support  of  all 


those  who  desired  equity  in  their  business 
dealings.  As  hon.  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  cer¬ 
tain  London  members  of  the  profession  had 
withheld  application  for  membership  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  the  above  clause. 
What  good  reason  could  there  be  for  their 
hesitancy  ?  Many  of  these  same  gentlemen, 
when  taking  up  an  appointment  as  quantity 
surveyor  to  the  London  County  Council,  or 
other  corporate  body  which  insisted  on  the 
financial  responsibility  of  those  they  employ, 
did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  commit 
themselves  by  written  contract  to  such  a 
guarantee  as  clause  13  implied.  Surely  no 
gentleman  of  the  profession,  haying  been 
uilty  of  an  error  in  the  preparation  of  his 
ills,  but  would  elect  to  be  judged  by  a 
tribunal  of  his  expert  brethren,  rather  than 
at  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  laymen. 

The  Builder,  etc. 

He  assumed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
job,  when  the  trenches,  concrete,  and  foot¬ 
ings  exceeded  in  depth  and  width — owing 
to  some  unforeseen  circumstances — the 
measurements  shown  on  the  plans,  that 
their  measurements  of  the  actual  work  were 
checked  and  initialed  in  their  dimension  book 
by  the  builder’s  authorised  representative. 
If  the  extras  and  omissions  should  be  fairly 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  job, 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  surveyor  on  the 
builder’s  behalf  to  meet  them,  a  course  of 
which  he  much  approved  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  less  likelihood  of  the  necessity  for 
worrying  the  architect,  and  that  the  builder, 
whatever  the  result  to  him,  would  perhaps 
be  the  more  satisfied.  However,  whether  a 
surveyor  appeared  for  the  builder  or  not,  he 
again  pleaded  for  scrupulous  accuracy  in 
figures  and  in  description.  The  clearer  the 
latter  the  more  easily  would  the  pricing  be 
done.  There  would,  of  necessity,  be  many 
items  dissimilar  to  those  in  the  priced 
original  bills,  but  a  keen  surveyor,  with  a 
desire  for  absolute  fairness,  would  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  approximating  a  price, 
which,  when  once  fixed  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  should  not  be  lightly  altered.  The 
final  adjustment  of  the  account  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter,  and  if  the  surveyor 
throughout  this  trying  time  had  to  himself 
been  true,  and  brought  to  his  work  industry 
and  integrity,  then,  whatever  the  result, 
whether  a  grumble  from  the  building  owner, 
the  architect,  or  the  builder,  he,  at  least, 
should  feel  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  know 
that  his  fees  had  been  well  deserved  and 
hardly  earned. 

He  did  not  purpose  going  into  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  having  quantities  taken 
out  for  any  proposed  works.  He  thought 
that  question  had  long  been  settled  in  the 
affirmative  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
best,  and  now  our  leading  architects,  were 
the  first  to  insist  upon  the  practice  in  justice 
to  their  clients. 

The  builders,  of  course,  had,  as  business 
men,  always  looked  upon  a  good  bill,  of 
quantities  as  a  safeguard  and  a  protection, 
and  it  was  now  for  only  very  insignificant 
matters  that  a  firm  of  standing  would  give 
an  estimate  in  competition  where  the  quanti¬ 
ties  had  to  be  taken  off  by  themselves. 

Preparation  of  Quantities  Outside  London. 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  a  quantity  surveyor 
when  called  upon  either  to  prepare  or  adjust 
a  bill  when  the  work  lies  outside  the  domain 
of  London  practice,  as  they  were  well  aware, 
the  differences  in  the  mode  of  admeasurement 
of  many  items  of  work  in  the  north,  and 
London,  and  the  south  generally  were  varied 
and  curious.  And  this  divergence  was  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  trades  only,  but  extends 
to  most  of  them.  Uniformity  in  measurement 
was,  he  believed,  making’  some  progress 
throughout  the  profession,  but  a  great  deal 
remained  to  be  done  before  even  the  London 
quantity  surveyors  agreed  as  to  the  best 
manner  to  place  before  the  builder  that 
standing  dish  of  dispute — the  bills  of  labour 
and  materials  of  Bath,  Portland,  and  other 
stonework.  Generally  their  own  practice  and 
experience  would  tell  them  the  system  which 
would  enable  the  estimator  to  best  grasp  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  producing  certain 
results ;  and  with  that,  until  some  more  hard- 
and-fast  lines  were  laid  down  by  some  or  the 
other  authority,  they  must  be  content,  always 
adhering  to  that  fundamental  principle  that 
accuracy  in  all  matters  would  earn  its  own 


to  iacmtate  and  expedite  the  calrnlTtil  r 


The  Chairman,  A.  J.  Gate,  F.8I  in  in 
Mating  discussion,  said  that  the  As«iation 
numbers  160  members;  in  response  lo  adver 
tisement  the  hon.  secretary  had  received 
eighty-three  -applications  for  the  Svlkw 
and  already  eighteen  gentlemen  have 
expressed  tlieir  intention  of  sitting  for  the 
forthcoming  examinations.  Arrangements1 
have  been  made  to  hold  simultaneous  eiimina.1 

turns  in  South  Africa,  where  there  are 
members  and  numerous  applications  to  sit  for 
nib-committee  on  Pm.' 


the  examinations.  A  suh-committee  on  Pro-1 
fessional  Practice  has  been  formed  and  the1 
■hon.  secretary  will  be  glad  to  hkr  from1 
any  member  who  desires  the  advice  or  opinion1 
of  the  Committee  on  any  points  arising  in 
their  practice.  As  a  proof  that  the  Associa-' 
tion  was  exercising  an  influence-  for  good  the 
hon.  secretary  had  lately  been  advised' that 
the  Northern  Quantity  Surveyors  were  meet¬ 
ing  in  conference  an  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  in  that  locality  to  formulate  a  uniform' 
scale  of  fees  which  should  be  mutually  ‘ 
satisfactory. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Cross  - 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Barber,  a  hearty1: 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Holhft 
for  his  paper,  and  a  brief  discussion  ensued* 
in  which  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mann,  T.  W.  Biggs, - 
C.  R.  Mitchell,  G.  A.  Ovitts,  and  H.  B.i 
Sanders  took  part.  Several  speakers  referred^ 
to  clause  13,  and  pointed  out  that  there? 
was  no  guarantee  to  the  building  owner  o% 
the  employer  that  the  surveyor  would  pay 
for  any  errors  he  was  responsible  for  in  his  i 
quantities.  The  surveyor  might  be  a  man  oil 
straw  and  without  bond-holders,  for  instance!' 
or  some  security,  the  employer  was  not' 
benefited  by  the  clause.  A  young  surveyor; 
might  have  the  misfortune  to  make  a  serious 
error,  or  his  clerk  might  make  a  mistake 
which  passed  notice,  and  what  guarantee  wap 
there  that  that  surveyor  could  pay  l,000f.  or 
so  ?  The  Chairman  stated  that  the  penalty;1; 
so  far  as  the  Association  was  concerned,  wa: 
that  a  member  would  be  expelled  if  he  failec 
to  Comply  with  the  rule.  A  member  replies, 
that  to  expel  a  member  for  a  mistake  seemec- 
rather  hard,  and  he  thought  that  the  penalty 
for  a  mistake  should  be  governed  by  the 
extent  of  the  fees  received,  and  if  there, 
were  mistakes  on  the  other  side  they  shoult. 
be  set  off  against  the  surveyor’s  mistakes.  J] 

Mr.  Mann  said  he  was  not  in  favour  o  % 
going  beyond  the  law  in  the  matter  of  error... 
in  quantities,  and  those  who  were  taking  uja 
the  other  position  were  making  a  specia-i 
contract  to  do  something  which  the  law  di( 
not  wish  them  to  do.  However,  surveyor?.: 
did  not  wish  to  repudiate  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  errors. 

Another  point  touched  on  was  the  anal 
percentage  at  which  some  surveyors  dii 
work — at  unfair  prices,  and  with  results  whid 
were  often  seen  in  the  bad  work  done. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gross  remarked  that  he  con., 
sidered  making  the  bills  of  quantities  par., 
of  the  contract  was  an  evil  system,  inasmuch 
as  it  tended  to  lower  the  status  of  tn 
quantity  surveyor.  There  should  be  a  propel 
scale  of  fees  applicable  to  the  _  difierena 
classes  of  work  with  which  they  had  to  dea* 
and  the  Association  was  giving  this  question 
their  attention.  .A;' 

A  member  observed  that  the  sooner  tn 
quantities  were  ordered  and  paid  for  direr 
by  the  employer  the  better,  as  it  would  pri 
vent  the  work  of  one  architect  getting  int 
the  hands  of  a  firm  of  quantity  surveyor 
who  might,  in  time  of  pressure,  farm  U 
out  and  become  sweaters  of  the  worst  type.  : 

Mr.  C.  R.  Mitchell  said  that  in  A mento 
the  system  of  obtaining  substantial  bom, 
from  the  builders  for  the  due  periomunM 
of  their  obligations  was  general,  “. 
remarked  that  the  difference  totween  I 
“error”  and  “negligence  in  a  bad  Dill  ■, 
quantities  was  very  shadowy. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Englaj 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cnckmay,  the  i 
Cussion  was  adjourned,  and  a  Vot5,  w  ,, 
to  the  Chairman,  proposed^  Mr.  ^  wan, 
Lawrance,  brought  the 
close. 
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CAMBERWELL  SCHOOL  OP  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  students’  work 
at  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Peckham,  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  will  continue  open  till  the  18th  inst. 

The  Exhibition  consists  of  a  great  deal  of 
very  ordinary  work,  showing  much  pains¬ 
taking  effort,  and,  as  such,  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation,  but  in  many  cases  scarcely  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  public  exhibition. 
Here  and  theTe  work  of  a  higher  order 
attracts  our  attention,  and,  doubtless,  a  little 
art  is  better  than  no  art  at  all. 

A  few  architectural  designs  are  exhibited. 
That  for  a  country  house  is  creditably 
[  planned  and  well  drawn,  though  the  circular 
iron  pillars  shown  as  mullions  to  some  of 
the  windows  would  hardly  have  a  good  effect 
in  reality.  The  other  designs,  and  also  the 
sheets  of  masonry  and  building  construc¬ 
tion  work,  are  disfigured  by  poor  printing. 
The  art  of  lettering  is  taught  to  a  number 
of  students  of  the  school;  it  seems  a  pity 
that  it  cannot  be  extended  to  include  other 
classes,  including  those  for  architectural 
students. 

The  woodcuts  shown  are  interesting,  and 
a  few  of  them  clever,  notably  those  by 
Messrs.  Wakefield  and  Waters.  The  costume 
studies  in  pencil  and  chalks  show  good  work. 
T.  Purvis,  jun.,  has  a  promising  sketch  of 
a  typical  landlord  of  the  old  school.  The 
execution  of  the  silversmiths’  work  is  good, 
although  some  of  the  ornaments  tend  towards 
the  barbaric,  and  the  shapes  of  the  candle¬ 
sticks  and  goblets  exhibited  can  hardly  be 
described  as.  graceful,  though  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  present  style  of  such 
art-work.  The  black-and-white  work  is 
interesting,  though  few  of  the  drawings  are 
free  from  that  amateurish  touch  which  almost 
necessarily  stamps  the  work  of  the  young 
student.  Some  initial  letters,  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Wood,  and  a  German  song-book  cover,  by 
Mr.  I.  W.  Campbell,  show  clever  handling. 
The  set  of  designs  for  a  pack  of  playing- 
cards,  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Kell,  is  one  of  the  best 
ihings  in  the  show,  and  the  same  student 
exhibits  a  good  design  foT  stained  glass. 
The  executed  specimens  of  stained  glass  are 
well  above  the  average.  A  number  of  works 
in  embroidery,  lithography,  figure-modelling, 
letc.,  are  also  on  view. 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  UNDER 
THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT  : 
Governors  op  Grey  Coat  Hospital,  West¬ 
minster,  v.  the  District  Surveyor  op  West¬ 
minster. 

On  Tuesday  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  consisting; 
Pf  Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold,  A.  E.  Gruning,  and  A.  A 
luclsou,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Gt. 
porge-street,  to  hear  an  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
1.  Osborne  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of 
6  ®rey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster,  under 
sect.  78  of  the  Act  against  the  following 
Mvurement  of  Mr.  E.  Drury,  District  Surveyor, 
Py  his  letter  to  Messrs.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
*  November  10,  in  regard  to  certain  proposed 
Mclitions  to  the  Grey  Coat  Hospital,  viz., 
Parat®  means  of  exit  of  the  width  provided  in 
ect.  80  (b  and  c)  communicating  directly  with 
JVareet  or  °Pen  sPace  must  be  provided  from 
cn  floor  or  level,  and  that  all  doors  and  barriers 
ust  be  made  to  open  outwards,  and  no  outside 
wok?  or  bolts  must  be  affixed  thereto.  Mr. 
r°  ope  (Trollope  &  Winkworth)  appeared  for 
Coat  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the 
fro  citors’  Department  of  the  London  County 
iMn  rePresented  the  District  Surveyor, 
tho  '  dfrey  drew  attention  at  the  outset  to 
tW110™06  to  ^ie  County  Council,  which  stated 
...  an  appeal  would  be  made  under  sect.  78 
L°7nst  the  requirements  of  the  District  Surveyor 
wi  •e,r  sec‘;  80.  He  wished  it  made  clear  under 
m?n  s®etion  they  were  proceeding. 

.e  Chairman  said  they  had  better  first  hear 
‘he  facts  of  the  case. 

Q.  '  -Trollope  said  the  Governors  of  the  Grey 
build'  ' °sPltal  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
new  wing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bnilri;  Adding  in  Rocliester-row.  The  school 
war*  w,®re  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and 
the  ™t6  distinct  from  the  street.  The  plans  of 
Peliv  niP0Sec!  building  had  been  approved  by  Mr. 
E(Wnt-  ,  6  Advising  Architect  to  the  Board  of 
raiqpri  !r»  k,ut  the  District  Surveyor  had  now 
thp  cl™eulties  with  regard  to  staircases,  but 
to  nm  V6l’nors  asked  the  Tribunal  to  allow  them 
wins  nCee*t‘  was  a  very  °'d  school,  and  the 
(Build, *  'Vest  s^d®  bad  been  built  before  the 
Distriot^Q Acfc  was  Passad.  He  objected  to  the 
that  Vi  8urv®y°r’s  requirements  on  the  ground 
“^clause  80  only  applied  to  public  buildings, 


but  in  the  case  of  this  school  it  was  not  a  public 
building,  and  the  public  had  no  right  to  come 
into  the  place. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that,  as  he  understood  it 
the  notice  was  given  under  sect  80. 

Mr.  Godfrey  said  the  notice  was  given  under 
sect.  78,  and  then  it  went  on  to  say  that  the 
appeal  was  against  the  order  of  the  District 
Surveyor  under  sect.  80.  The  fact  was  that 
the  reference  in  the  surveyor’s  |notice  to  sect.  80 
was  merely  gratuitous,  and  was  only  for  the 
appellants’  information  as  to  the  sort  of  building 
required.  He  did  not  state  that  the  building 
came  under  sect.  80. 

Mr.  Osborne  Smith  gave  evidence,  and  said 
that  what  they  appealed  against  was  as  to  the 
reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  putting  a  second 
staircase  into  a  secondary  day  school  for  girls, 
which  consisted  of  small  classrooms  to  a  great 
extent.  Was  it  reasonable  to  make  them  put  a 
second  staircase  from  the  second  floor  leading  to 
the  playground  ?  He  interpreted  the  District 
Surveyor’s  requisition  to  mean  a  stair  on  the 
second  floor  to  discharge  into  the  playground, 
which  was  to  be  an  entirely  separare  staircase  not 
communicating  with  any  other  parts  of  the 
building.  This  was  a  three-story  building,  and 
he  took  it  there  was  to  be  another  staircase  from 
the  first  floor  also  discharging  into  the  playground. 

Mr.  Godfrey  said  that  what  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  wanted  was  a  separate  staircase  from  the 
second  floor.  The  staircase  already  provided  was 
sufficient  for  the  first  floor  if  it  communicated 
directly  with  the  open  space. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  provided  a  concrete 
staircase  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  from  the  second  floor, 
and  he  contended  that  this  was  sufficient  for  135 
children.  What  the  District  Surveyor  wanted  were 
two  staircases  which  should  have  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  them.  The  school  was  only  used 
during  the  day  from  9.30  to  4  o’clock.  The 
science  room  on  the  top  floor  was  of  fire-proof  con¬ 
struction  with  a  concrete  floor,  and  the  staircase 
from  first  and  second  floor  passages  were  also  of 
concrete.  The  other  floors  were  of  wood  and 
plaster  ceilings.  There  would  be  little  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting.  If  the  District  Surveyor’s 
requirement  was  carried  out  there  would  be  no 
intercommunication  inside  the  building,  and  a 
person  to  get  to  the  second  floor  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  building  and  go  up  another 
staircase. 

Mr.  Godfrey  said  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  internal  staircase  going  to  the  top  if  it  was 
made  smoke  proof  on  the  top  of  the  first  floor. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  a  further  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Tribunal  examined  the  plans  with  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Drury,  and  pointed  out  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  place  an  external  staircase 
from  the  second  floor  ;  and  the  parties  agreed  to 
confer  together  with  a  view  to  deciding  on  details. 
The  parties  also  came  to  an  agreement  with 
reference  to  the  doors. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City  Hall, 
Charing  Cross-road,  S.W. 

Caxton  Hall — Repairing  of  Stonework. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  having 
received  from  the  City  Engineer  a  report  that 
some  part  of  the  coping  outside  this  Hall  had  fallen 
away.  The  committee  had  instructed  the  engi¬ 
neer  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  whole  of^the  stonework,  and  to  obtain  tenders 
for  any  extensive  repairs  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Committee  submitted  certain  tenders, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  and  the 
Council  agreed  to  accept  the  lower  of  the  two 
estimates. 

Disinfecting  Station. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  same  committee  the  Council  agreed  to  pull 
down  certain  of  the  houses  in  Arneway-street  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  disinfecting  station  on 
the  site. 

War  dour -street  Improvement. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council  should  lay  down  an 
improvement  line  for  the  widening  of  Wardour- 
street  on  the  west  side  to  a  minimum  width  of 
50  ft.  throughout  its  entire  length,  with  a  view  to 
the  widening  being  carried  out  as  individual 
premises  are  pulled  down,  and  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  improvement. 

Site  for  New  Library— In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  lease  of  the  Trevor-square  Library  expires 
in  1912,  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  were 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards 
securing  a  site  for  a  new  library  in  the  Kmghts- 
bridge  District. 


jilders’  Benevolent  Institution.  —  We 
>  been  asked  to  state  that  at  the  recent  dinner 
ns  Institution  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  (Perry  & 
contributed  301,  and  Mr  J 
man  &  Fotheringham)  collected  120Z.  on  ms 
ard’s  list. 


jfiftp  Real's  Boo. 

From  the  Builder  of  December  8,  1855. 


Regent-street. 

Nash,  poor  man,  confiding  on  a  greater 
amount  of  Communist  tendency  than  is  ever 
likely  to  animate  the  breasts  of  any  four  or 
five  neighbours,  grouped  many  a  set  of  four 
or  five  houses,  so  as  to  make  believe  that  they 
weTe  each  of  them  denizens  of  so  many 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian  palaces. 
It-  is  no  use  now,  so  far  as  Regent-street  is 
concerned,  discussing  whether  such  make- 
believe  combinations  were  wise  or  not;  they 
exist,  and  must  for  the  present  be  accepted 
as  “  f aits  accomplis.”  Let  us  suppose 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  to  whom  we 
may  add  Smith  and  Green,  to  be  in  occupa¬ 
tion  each  one  of  a  fifth  of  one  of  these  Palazzi 
or  Propylons,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then 
let  us  trace  what  becomes  of  what  no  doubt 
Nash  described  to  George  IV.  as  a  capital 
idea  for  obtaining  a  “  grand  unity  of  effect.” 
Brown,  No.  1,  is  a  model  tradesman,  who 
puts  scarcely  anything  in  the  windows,  who 
accepts  his  tenement  in  to  to,  and  whose  pride 
it  is  to  maintain  it  in  exactly  the  same. stone- 
coloured  condition  in  which  he  received  it 
from  the  “party”  of  whom  he  took  the 
business  some  twenty  years  ago.  Jones, 
No.  2,  is  of  quite  a  different  stamp  :  he 
only  took  his  present  house  in  the  fancy 
trade  some  two  years  since.  The  little  win¬ 
dows  of  the  propylon  would  not  do  for  his 
goods,  not  they;  so  the  first  step  is  to  put 
in  a  new  front,  chosen  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense,  with  plenty  of  gilding,  plate,  and 
looking-glass,  and  abundance  of  Louis 
Quinze  suroll-work,  with  a  blazing  inscrip¬ 
tion,  recording  the  name  of  Jones  and  the 
articles  he  deals  in,  such  as  may  be  read 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other. 

Robinson,  No.  3,  is  known  in  the  street 
as  a  business  man;  he  despises  what  he  calls 
Jones’s  flash ;  his  new  front  is  all  substantial 
and  serious — no  putty  and  gilding,  but  all 
solid  brass  and  mahogany,  with  the  heaviest 
Roman  mouldings.  Poor  Smith  held  No.  4 
for  a  few  months  only.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  he  commenced  those  “alarming 
sacrifices  ”  which  filled  his  shop  with  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  month  or  two,  and  after  a 
month  or  two  with  creditors.  His  affairs 
go  into  the  lawyers’  hands;  his  shutters  are 
shut;  and  his  landlord’s  affairs  having  be¬ 
come  deranged,  owing  to  his  having  advanced 
Smith  money,  so  they  have  remained  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years — dirt,  dinginess, 
and  “melancholy  having  marked”  No.  4 
“  foT  their  own.”  No.  5  is  Green’s  “  well- 
known  Emporium  of  Commerce.”  As  a 
corner  house,  it  stands  conspicuous  in  the 
street,  and  bristles  with  activity.  Green’s 
own  establishment  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
Boulevards  suddenly  dropped  amongst  us. 
Has  not  the  clever  Celestine  Dentelle  made 
the  most  of  the  first  floor,  with  her  “modes’ 
and  “  bric-a-brac,”  her  neat  little  muslin 
blinds,  and  conspicuous  bonnets  ?  Are  not 
the  rooms  above,  the  celebrated  “  billiards, 
to  which  London  and  foreign  flats  and  sharps 
resort  to  waste  their  money  in  mysterious 
communications  on  the  subjects  of  “  le 
sport”  et  “  les  sweepstakes”?  Thus,  while 
our  friends  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  Smith, 
and  Green  struggle  with  the  world,  what 
becomes  of  poor  Mr.  Nash’s  palace  or 
propylon  ?  and  by  multiplication  of  ditto- 
dittoes,  what  becomes  of  the  aspect  of 
Regent-street  and  our  unfortunate  street 
architecture  altogether  ? 

- - 

3Ilustrations. 


CSIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

PAMPHLET  containing  a  small¬ 
sized  illustration  of  this  design, 
jjraW  with  a  description  of  what  is 
Kr-ffll  proposed,  was  sent  round  to  the 
is  a  week  or  two  back,  but;  we  preferred 
'ait  till  we  could  get  the  original  drawing 
i  Bournemouth  to  reproduce  it  in  a 
ner  morer  worthy  of  the  fine  quality  both 
ae  drawing  and  the  despgn. 
ie  architectural  treatment  and  the  draw- 
are  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows ;  the  plan  is 
e  in  collaboration  with  Mr  Lacey,  the 
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First  Floor. 


Upper  Ground  Floor  (Level  of  Dean  Park-road  East). 


Borough  Engineer.  The  guiding  principle  of 
the  plan  was  that  its  general  form  should  be 
determined  by  the  outline  of  the  site;  and 
the  following  out  of  this  idea  has  led  to  the 
evolution  of  an  exceedingly  fine  and  archi¬ 
tecturally  effective  form  of  plan,  which 
arises  naturally  out  of  the  Conditions  of  the 
site. 

The  varying,  levels  of  the  ground  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  (which  is  quite 
unique)  of  planning  a  building  in  such  a 
manner  that  three  distinct  ground  floor  levels 
are  obtained,  each  with  a  separate  entrance 


Sun  dial  at  Almshouses,  Wood  Green. 


from  the  street.  Thus  the  ground  floor  level 
of  the  Municipal  Buildings  is  placed  in  Dean 
Park-road  West,  that  of  the  Law  Courts  in 
Dean  Park-road  East,  which  level  becomes 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Municipal  Buildings 
on  the  other  side.  The  ground  floor  level  of 


Christchurch-road  is  occupied  on  the  west  by 
the  offices  of  the  Health  Department,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  tramway  offices  and  a 
portion  of  the  Police  Department. 

At  Mr.  Mallows’s  request  we  omit  the 
sections,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  some  modi¬ 
fication  in  them.  We  give  the  four  plans. 

We  think  the  design  as  a  whole  one  of 
the  finest  architectural  conceptions  for  a 
Town  Hall  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  carried  out. 


ALMSHOUSES  AT  WOOD  GREEN. 
These  buildings  were  erected  for  the 
Charity  Trustees  of  S.  Leonards,  Shoreditch, 


at  a  cost  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  - 
pounds. 

The  materials  employed  were  Lawrence’s 
red  bricks  for  the  general  facings,  and 
Eureka  green  slates  for  the  roofs.  The  iron  ' 
railings  and  gates  and  the  sundial  were  ’ 
supplied  by  Messrs.  T.  Elsley  &  Sons.  The  * 
cartouche  in  the  pediment  of  the  front.' 
building  containing  married  couples’  quarters  ■. 
was  carved  by  Mr.  W.  Hearn. 

The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  C.  Gray  .; 
Hill,  of  Coventry,  and  the  architect  Mr.  i 
Alfred  W.  S.  Cross. 

We  give  a  block  plan  showing  the  general  • 
disposition  of  the  buildings  on  the  site,  and  • 
the  detailed  plan  of  block  B,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  lithograph  illustrations. 


Jca/e 

1ft  1  t  1  T  t  t.T  T  T — 
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Almshouses,  Wood  Green.  Block  Plan. 

A.  26  tenements  for  single  persons.  |  B.  4  tenements  for  married  persons.  |  C.  Existing' almshouses. 
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COURT  OF  COMMON^COUNCIL. 

THE^LordjMayor  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  at  the  Guildhall  on 
Thursday  last  week. 

Relief-Works. — On  the  reference  of  the  16th  ult. 
relative  to  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  as  to 
putting  in  hand  works  of  public  utility  during  the 
coming  winter,  it  was  agreed  to  take  steps  to 
expedite  any  paving  or  other  works  which  may 
be  in  contemplation. 

Gas  v.  Electric  Lighting. — The  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  a  report  in  connexion  with  a 
scheme  agreed  to  in  May  last  for  lighting  Lower 
Thaines-street  and  Monument-street  by  means  of 
incandescent  gas  under  high  pressure.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  submitted  a  report  from  the  City 
Engineer  for  extending  the  improved  lighting  at 
an  increased  initial  cost  of  1357.  6s.,  entailing  an 
additional  annual  sum  of  17.  8s. — Mr.  Deputy 
White  asked  whether  the  electric  lighting  com¬ 
pany  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  replace 
their  old  electric  lamps  with  those  of  a  more 
improved  kind. — Mr.  Saqui  said  the  electrical 
engineer  had  stated  that,  if  the  electric  lighting 
company  was  permitted  to  adopt  up-to-date 
apparatus  the  gas  companies  could  not  compete 
successfully  with  electricity. — Mr.  Morton,  in 
answer,  said  the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting 
Company  had  had  every  opportunity  of  improv¬ 
ing  its  methods  of  street  lighting,  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  it  had  done  nothing. — The  committee’s 
(recommendation  was  carried. 

Paving  Works. — It  was  agreed,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Streets  Committee,  that  the 
contract  with  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte 
Company  for  repaving  the  footway  of  Nicholas- 
lane,  between  King  William-street  and  Cannon- 
street,  be  cancelled,  and  the  present  York  stone 
be  maintained.  Also  that  the  Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Company  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  carriageway  pavement  of  Fleet-street,  between 
Bouverie-street  and  Temple-bar,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  from  January  1  next  at  Is.  6d.  per 
yard  super  per  annum,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  And  that  the  wood 
pavement  of  the  Old  Bailey  be  kept  in  repair 
pending  the  rebuilding  of  the  Sessions  House  by 
the  same  firm. 

Store-rooms  and  Dwellings. — The  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee  were  authorised  to  erect  store¬ 
room  and  dwellings  for  the  Superintending  Engin- 
neer  and  Tower  Bridge-master  on  land  at  the 
southern  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  2,600Z. 

Widening  of  Fleet-street. — The  Improvements 
and  Finance  Committee  brought  up  a  report 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  Fleet-street,  and 
[recommending  that  a  formal  adjudication  be 
passed  to  acquire  the  ground  needed  to  widen  the 
gublic  way  in  front  of  No.  69,  Fleet-street. — 
mhis  was  agreed  to. 

Inscription  on  the  New  Sessions  House. — Mr. 
•eputy  Ellis  submitted  the  report  of  the  City 
Lands  Committee  on  the  question  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  present  appearing  upon  the  New  Sessions 
House,  and  also  the  name  appearing  on  another 
part  of  the  building ;  and  recommending  : — 
(i.)  That  the  inscription,  "  Defend  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  and  Punish  the  Wrong-doer,”  be 
retained.-^  (ii.)  That  the  new  building  be  called 
the  “  Central  Criminal  Courts.” — Mr.  Williamson 
moved  that  the  inscription  be  removed,  and  the 
words  “  Central  Criminal  Courts  ”  substituted 
therefore. — After  a  long  discussion  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost,  and  the  Committee’s  recommenda- 
tion  harried. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  4,4007.  for 
public  library;  the  Royal  Borough  of  Ken¬ 
sington  11,5007.  for  housing  purposes;  Poplar 
Borough  Council  1,8177.  for  paving  works ; 
and  Woolwich  Borough  Council  7,5007.  for 
electric  light  installation.  Sanction  was  also 
jpven  to  Woolwich  Borough  Council  to 
borrow  8207.  for  electric  lighting  purposes. 

PI ans  of  Proposed  New  Schools,  etc. — The 
education  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 
"The  Board  of  Education  on)  May  27,  1902, 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  800  children,  on  a  site  in  sub-division 
ana  tie  West  Lambeth  (School  Board)  division, 
ana  compulsory  powers  were  subsequently  obtained 
a  site  in  Lawn-lane  (Kennington).  The  plans 
•  accommodation  as  specified  below  : — Boys, 
girls,  266;  infants,  266;  total,  798.  (School 
planned  for  enlargement.)  Halls— Boys,  girls,  and 
SfnTsA, 40  ffc.  6  i°-  by  28  ft.  (Three-story  build- 
anri  •  P^ooms-bO,  48.  48,  40,  40,  40,  boys,  girls, 
" Younts.  Drawing  classroom  and  science  room — 
S-  rsq-  ft.  area.  Playground  on  top  of  school 
n“““lnS  for  girls.  Heating  by  open  fires  and  low- 
;nivfu' r.°  hot-water  apparatus.  Ventilation  by  tobin 
town  ^’U^)es  a,|d  extract  shafts.  Area  of  site — 
■who  sq.  ft.  Area  of  playgrounds— Boys’,  30  sq.  ft. 


per  child;  girls’  and  infants’,  27  sq.  ft.  per  child, 
including  girls’  playground  on  top  of  building.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  schoolkeeper’s  house. 
Die  total1  cost  of  erecting  the  school  is  estimated 
at  20,332 1. 

The  Board  of  Education  on  August  6,  1901, 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  800  children  in  sub-division  AQ  of  the 
West  Lambeth  (School  Board)  division,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  Powers  were  subsequently  obtained  over  a 
site  with  a  frontage  to  Garratt-lane,  which  is  known 
as  the  Fountain-road  site,  (Wandsworth).  The  plans 
provide  accommodation  as  specified  below  :— Bovs 
275;  girls,  275;  infants,  290;  total,  840.  (Schools 
planned  for  enlargement.)  Hall— Boys’,  57  ft.  9  in. 
by.,2,6.  ft-;  girls’,  57  ft.  9  in.  by  26  ft.  (Two-story 
building.)  Classrooms— Boys’,  50,  45,  45,  45,  45,  45; 
girls’,  50,  45,  45.  45,  45,  45.  Drawing  classroom  and 
science  room,  600  ft.  area  each,  over  halls.  Infants’ 
school  (one-story  building)— hall,  54  ft.  by  26  ft.  6  in.; 
classrooms,  50.  48,  48,  48,  48,  48.  Heating  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  open  fires.  Venti¬ 
lation,  by  windows,  tobin  inlet  tubes  and  extract 
shafts.  Area  of  site,  86,900  sq.  ft.  Area  of  play¬ 
grounds— Boys,  75  sq.  ft.  per  child;  girls’  and  in¬ 
fants’,  70  sq.  ft.  per  child.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a  schoolkeeper’s  house.  The  total  cost  of 
erecting  the  school  is  estimated  at  21,4141. 

The  Board  of  Education  on  July  27,  1901, 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  800  children  in  sub-division  AR  of 
the  West  Lambeth  (School  Board)  division,  and 
compulsory  powers  were  subsequently  obtained  over 
a  site  in  Franciscan-road  (Wandsworth)  for  the 
purpose.  The  plans  provide  accommodation  as 
specified  below  :— boys,  256;  girls,  256;  infants.  292; 
total,  804  (School  planned  for  enlargement.)  Halls 
—Boys’,  56  ft.  by  26  ft.  4J  in.;  girls’,  56  ft.  by 
26  ft.  4j  in. ;  infants’,  54  ft.  by  26  ft.  6  in.  (Three- 
story  building.)  Classrooms— Boys’,  48.  48,  40,  40,  40, 
40;  girls’,  48.  48,  40,  40,  40,  40;  infants’,  50,  50,  48, 
48,  48,  48.  Drawing  classroom  and  science  room, 
600  sq.  ft.  area  each.  Heating  by  low-pressure  hot- 
water  apparatus  and  open  fires.  Ventilation  by 
tobin  inlet  tubes  and  extract  shafts;  area  of  site, 
76,200  sq.  ft.  Area  of  playgrounds— Boys’,  81  sq.  ft. 
per  child;  girls’,  54  sq.  ft.  per  child;  infants’, 
47  sq.  ft.  per  child.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a 
schoolkeeper’s  house.  The  total  cost  of  erecting  the 
school  is  estimated  at  19.690Z. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  ; — 

That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  1,5521,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  respect  of  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings,  etc.,  in  connexion  with  the  schools  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected  on  the  undermentioned  sites, 
be  approved— (a)  Kennington — Lawn-lane  (new 

school).  (b)  Wandsworth— Fountain-road  (new 

school).  (c)  Wandsworth— Franciscan-road  (new 

school),  (d)  Poplar— Janet-street  (special  school). 

( b )  That  expenditure  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,5521,  in  respect  of  the  preparation  of 
working  drawings,  etc.,  in  connexion  with  the 
schools  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  sites  named 
in  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sanctioned.” 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  said  that  the  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  cost  of  erecting  the  three  new 
day  schools  worked  out  at  257  .  0s.  8d., 
267.  15s.,  and  247.  12s.  per  head  respectively. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  Council’s 
school-building  operations,  and,  in  the  near 
future,  these  operations  would  be  on  a  large 
scale.  A  large  number  of  non-provided 
schools  were  unsuitable,  and  they  would  have 
to  find  fresh  school  places.  He  thought 
they  should  have  some  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  that  the  Council  could  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  vote  on  the  matter. 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  moved,  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Harris  seconded,  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  be  referred  back  in  order  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  report  as  to  the  rules  which 
had  hitherto  governed  the  planning  of  new 
schools,  as  to  whether  any  alteration  thereof 
is  desirable  or  practicable,  with  a  view  to 
greater  economy  of  construction. 

The  Rev.  A.  Jephson  said  it  was  no  good 
building  in  a  cheap  and  nasty  style,  for  many 
of  the  non-provided  schools  which,  since 
1870,  had  been  built  cheaply,  were  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

Sir  W.  Collins  said  that  they  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old  jerry-built  schools  of 
past  days.  He  would  give  the  information 
asked  for,  but  he  could  hold  out  no  prospect 
that  these  new  schools  would  not  be  required. 

The  amendment,  on  this  understanding, 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  recommendations 
were  postponed.  ,. 

The  Works  Committee. — The  Education 
Committee  reported,  further,  as  follows 

“  The  Council  on  May  23,  1905,  approved  an  esti¬ 
mate,  amounting  to  3,2417  in  respect  of  the  erection 
nf  a  school  on  the  “  Beaufort-house  site  (Fulham), 
for  the  accommodation  °f  6° 

approvetria  ?nppSratal  estimate J  of  vaL  tor 
iii/>  wnrk  should  be  carried  out  by  Messrs,  biiuijbui 
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estimate,  viz.,  3,384b  •  •  ■ 

It  was  now  recommended 

(a)  That  the  resolutions  of  May,  23,  1905,  and 


July  18,  1905,  approving  estimates  of  3,2417.  and 
1327.  respectively,  and  sanctioning  expenditure  of 
these  amounts  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a 
school  on  the  “Beaufort-house”  site  (Fulham), 
for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  mentally  defective 
elder  boys,  and  agreeing  to  place  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Stimpson  &  Co.  be  rescinded.  .  .  . 

(d)  That  the  work  of  erecting  a  school  on  the 
“Beaufort-house”  site  (Fulham)  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  sixty  mentally  defective  elder  boys  be 
executed  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor; 
and  that  the  drawings,  quantities,  specification,  and 
building  estimate  of  3,3847.  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  that  purpose.” 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich  to  refer  the  matter  back  in  order  that 
the  work  might  be  put  out  to  tender,  but, 
after  a  brief  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  the  recommendations  were 
agreed  to.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  matter,  Sir  William 
Collins  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  made  by 
a  previous  speaker,  that  the  builders  of 
London  had  expressed  their  disinclination  to 
tender  against  the  Works  Department.  Mr. 
Howell  J.  Williams  said  that  the  feeling 
amongst  builders  was  not  antagonistic  to  the 
Department.  The  Department  had  a  fine 
depot  and  some  splendid  machinery,  and  was 
it  wise  to  starve  it?  The  Council  should 
help  the  Department  to  become  a  greater 
success  than  it  had  been.  Mr.  E.  White 
said  he  thought  the  Council  ought  to  know 
whether,  if  the  tender  of  the  Works’ 
manager  was  below  the  architect’s  estimate, 
the  work  was  given  to  the  Department  at  the 
price  of  the  estimate,  and  whether,  if  above, 
the  work  was  cut  down  to  suit  the  price  of  the 
manager.  It  was  true  that  years  ago  Mr. 
Mowlem  Burt  had  said  that  contractors 
would  not  care  to  tender  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  since  then  things  had  changed, 
and  he  was  certain  that  the  builders  of 
London  would  be  glad  to  tender  if  the  chance 
were  given  them.  The  Works  Department 
did  their  work  well,  and  so  did  most  builders, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between 
them  in  that  respect,  but  work  ought  to 
be  tendered  for,  and  if  it  were,  and  the 
Department  came  out  lowest,  the  general 
satisfaction  would  be  great. 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Hol- 
born — Light  and  Air. — The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“The  Council  on  June  6,  1905,  sanctioned  expendi¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  1.1507.  in  respect  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  and  costs  in  connexion  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  made  by  the  trustees  ot  the 
Strickland  estate  in  consequence  of  damage  to  their 
rights  of  light  and  air  by  the  erection  of  the 
Council’s  Central  School  of  Arts  and.  Crafts  (Ho  - 
born).  An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  wnicn 
provides,  inter  alia,  that,  when  the  trustees  demolish 
their  old  buildings  in  Orange-street,  which  are 
opposite  the  Council’s  Theobald  s-road  fire-stat  on 
they  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  rebuild  the  front  waU 
to  a  height  of  52  ft.  and  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
beyond.  We  are  advised  that  this  .is  a  reasonable 
stipulation,  and  we  have  communicated  with  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  accordingly.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  trustees  has  asked  that,  as  further 
negotiations  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
the  arrangement  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  the  fee  to  be  paid'  to  him  may  be  wg 
from  30  to  35  guineas.  We  are  of  opinion ’%'• 
request  is  not  unreasonable.  The  sum  already 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  additional  expenditure. 

The  Committee  recommended  accordingly, 
and  the  Council  agreed. 

Apprenticeships. — The  following  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Education  Committee  were 
agreed  to : — 

“  (a)  That  no  expenditure  be .  incurred  by  the 
Council  in  respect  of  apprenticeship,  premiums. 

(b)  That,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  system  of 
industrial  scholarships  and  of  ^eins<  '?°gr.’illed 
inquiry  be  made  among  the  employers  in  the  6kuled 
mechanical  trades  in  order  to  discover:- 
(i.)  Whether  the  employers  cooperate  witn 

the  Council  in  encouraging  and  affording  facilities 
for  apprentices  or  learners  to  attend  evening  classes 

°n(iiThwSherb''they  would  be  to  a1  low 

apprentices  or  learners  to  be  present  for  part  of  the 
week  at  trade  classes  held  during  the  day 
liii )  Whether  they  would  be  willing  to  take  as 
apprentices  or  learners  children,  as  they  leave  school, 
and  permit  them  to  attend  for  part  of  the  week. 

tr(?v-)CThelexte.'t  of  "he  demand  gjjjgjj 

and  the  most  suitable  industries  to  be  taught  therein 
in  the  various  districts  of  London.  nr„naTt>et 

(v.)  How  far  the  employers  would  be  prepared 
to  assist  the  Council  by  their  advee  m  the  ^tablish- 
of  such  schools,  and  by  awarding  the  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  them  special  privileges.’ 

Archaeological  Discoveries.— The  Local 
Government.  Records  and  Museums  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“We  report  that  during  excavations  on  the  site 
for  a  fire-station  in  Cannon-street  a  Roman  [>ath 
was  unearthed.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  bath 
are  6  ft.  3  in.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  weight  about 
seven  tons.  On  hearing  of  the  discovery,  steps  were 
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immediately  taken  to  preserve  this  valuable  and 
interesting  relic,  which  we  had  hoped  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  place  in  the  Horniman  Museum, 
but  the  accommodation  there  was  insufficient.  The 
Parks  Committee  have,  however,  offered  to  under¬ 
take  temporarily  the  custody  of  the  bath,  and  to 
store  it  in  the  mansion  in  Clissold  Park.  Operations 
are  now  in  progress  for  the  removal  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  bath. 

In  the  course  of  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  Jewry- 
street,  Aldgate,  there  was  discovered  a  portion  of 
the  old  London  wall,  20  ft.  in  length  and  7  ft.  in 
height.  The  owner  of  the  factory  is  aware  of  the 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  relic,  and  has  arranged 
for  it  to  be  kept  in  position,  so  that  it  will  now 
(Project  about  3  ft.  into  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  lower 
ground  floor  of  the  new  factory;  but  as  an  additional 
precaution,  we  have  suggested  to  him  that  the  wall 
should  be  protected  by  a  galvanised  iron  netting 
similar  to  that  round  the  Roman  remains  at  the 
Coal  Exchange.” 

London  Squares  and  Enclosures  (Preserva¬ 
tion)  Bill. — The  Parliamentary  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  been  in  negotiation 
with  the  various  owners  of  garden  squares 
and  enclosures  in  London  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  sympathy  with,  and  support 
to,  the  object  which  the  Council  seeks  to 
attain,  viz.,  the  preservation  as  breathing 
spaces  of  the  large  number  of  garden  squares 
and  enclosures  which,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  of  London,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  should  remain  unbuilt  upon.  In 
the  result  they  state  that  up  to  the  present 
the  owners  of  some  fifty  squares  and 
enclosures,  which  comprise  an  area  of, 
approximately,  35  acres,  have  consented  to 
the  inclusion  of  their  properties  in  the.  Bill. 
Among  the  owners  thus  consenting  are  the 
following  : — The  Crown  (represented  by 

H. M.  Office  of  Woods),  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  Lord  Camden,  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Commissioners,  Sir  John  Dickson- 
Poynder,  M.P.,  the  Provost  and  College  of 
Eton,  and  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals.  The 
only  material  alteration  made  in  the  Bill 
since  its  approval  by  the  Council  on  August  1 
is  the  addition  of  a  clause  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  H.M.  Office  of  Woods  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  shall,  if  so  required, 
undertake  the  management  and  maintenance 
of  the  scheduled  lands  that  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  and 
which  consist  of  three  small  enclosures. 

Rotherhithe  Tunnel.— The  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  what  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  between 
Shadwell  and  Rotherhithe.  authorised  by  the 
Thames  Tunnel  (Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliff) 
Act,  1900.  The  Council,  on  February  9, 
1904,  accepted  the  tender!,  amounting  to 

I, 088,484^.  16s.  Id.,  of  Messrs.  Price  & 
Reeves  in  respect  of  the  work.  The  order 
to  commence  work  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
tractors  on  April  20,  1904,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work  is 
five  and  a  half  years  from  that  date.  Up  to 
the  present  time  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  construction  work.  Of 
the  two  shafts  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  No.  1  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  its  final 
level,  and  the  concreting  at  the  bottom  is 
nearly  finished,  while  No.  2  shaft,  which  is 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  being  built.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river  No.  3  shaft  is 
completed.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  river,  the 
contractors  are,  hi  the  first  instance,  driving 
a,  small  tunnel,  12  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
lined  with  cast-iron.  This  tunnel  has  now 
been  driven  for  a  distance  of  600  ft.  under 
the  river  from  shaft  No.  3  towards  the 
south  side  of  the  river ;  the  air  pressure  used 
vanes  from  14  lb.  to  20  lb.  per  square  inch, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  At  the 
bottom  of  No.  3  shaft,  a  large  shield  for 
the  driving  of  the  permanent  tunnel  is  being 
erected.  The  cut  and  cover  work  on  the 
south  side  is  practically  completed,  and  the 
opening  approach  is  well  in  hand,  while,  as 
regards  the  north  side,  the  excavation  for  the 
open  approach  has  been  commenced.  The 
value  of  the  work  executed  to  date  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  135,000Z.,  or  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  contract  amount.  In  addition,  consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  property  needed  for  the  approaches 
to  the  tunnel. 

The  Charing  Cross  Station  Disaster.— Re¬ 
plying  to  a  question,  Capt.  Hemphill  said 
that  the  Council  had  n<3  control  over  the 
buildings  belonging  to  railway  companies, 
but  that  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
have.  The  station  was  now  under  tne  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Council’s  officers. 

The  Council  soon  afterwards  adjourned. 


THE  BUILDER. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Strand. — An  addition  to  an  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Nos.  73  and  74,  Dean -street,  Soho  (Messrs.  Smee 
&  Cobay  for  Miss  K.  Santley). — Consent. 

Poplar. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front 
of  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  East  India  Dock-road, 
Poplar  (Messrs.  Owen  &  Ward  for  Mr.  C.  Sounes). 
— Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — Buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  western  side  of  Chatham- 
place  and  southern  side  of  Belsham-street, 
Hackney  (Messrs.  Hodson  &  Whitehead  for 
Messrs.  Hodson  &  Rowlandson). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  house  on  the  northern  side  of 
Church-lane,  Tooting,  to  abut  upon  the  western 
side  of  Moring-road  (Messrs.  Nash  &  Lillywhite 
for  Mr.  J.  S.  Trotter). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  addition  at  the  side  of  the 
porch  at  No.  5,  Oppidans-road,  Primrose-hill, 
Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  E.  Sanders  for  Mrs.  C. 
Braby ) . — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — The  retention  of  a  projecting 
hood  to  a  cottage  at  the  rear  of  No.  69,  Clapton- 
common,  Hackney,  abutting  upon  Braydon- 
road  (Mr.  A.  C.  Jackson). — Consent. 

Islington,  East,  f — The  retention  of  projecting 
signs  at  No.  151,  Englefield-road,  Islington  (Mr. 
A.  Grabham). — Consent. 

Islington,  East. — The  retention  of  a  greenhouse 
at  the  rear  of  No.  66,  Sotheby-road,  Islington, 
southward  of  No.  64  (Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Torrance  for 
Mr.  H.  C.  Harris). — Consent. 

Kennington. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  F. 
Hingston  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  bay  windows  and  a  porch 
to  No.  52,  Priory -road.  South  Lambeth,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted. — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — Bay  windows  and  pent 
roofs  to  fourteen  dwelling-houses  on  the  western 
side  of  Wallingford -avenue,  St.  Quentin-avenue, 
North  Kensington  (Messrs.  Trant,  Brown,  & 
Humphreys ) . — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  29  and  31,  Beacon-road, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham  (Mi-.  H.  Kent). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Norwood. — The  re-erection  of  No.  26,  Vaughan- 
road,  Lambeth  (Mr.  G.  G.  Rogers  for  Mr.  H.  G. 
W  estcot ) . — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  porch  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Kersfield -road,  Wandsworth 
(Mr.  A.  Williams). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  one-story  shop  as  an  addition 
to  No.  54,  High-street,  Tooting  (Mr.  S.  S.  Dott- 
ridge  for  Mr.  E.  Dottridge). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Permission  to  retain  a 
projecting  shop  front  with  cornice  and  wooden 
trusses  at  No.  105,  Church -street,  St.  Marylebone 
(Mr.  W.  R.  Phillips  for  Mr.  W.  Prested). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — Permission  to  retain  an  iron  and 
glass  porch  at  No.  54,  Glenlock-road,  Hampstead, 
abutting  upon  Glenilla-road  (St.  Pancras  Iron 
Work  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Mr.  H.  Edgeton). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — A  one-story  shop  on  land 
adjoining  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Gordon 
House-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  S.  E.  Spencer). — 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — A  building  at  the  rear  of  No.  132, 
Arngask-road,  Catford,  to  abut  upon  Torridon- 
road  (Mr.  H.  Lewis-Upham  for  Mr.  H.  Bown). — 
Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  408,  Merton-road,  Southfields, 
Wandsworth,  to  abut  also  upon  Lavenham- 
road  (Mr.  T.  Aldred  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Davey). — 
Refused. 

Westminster. — A  one -story  shop  in  front  of 
No.  79,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Messrs. 
Griffin  &  Woollard  for  Mr.  H.  Webley). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead ,f — Retention  of  a  building  at 
“  Northcourt,”  Hampstead,  with  the  forecourt 
boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
College  Villas-road  (Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt  for 
Mr.  W.  Scott). — Consent. 

Strand. — An  addition  to  Nos.  10  and  11,  Hop¬ 
gardens,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Strand,  with  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Hop-gardens 
(Messrs.  George  Trollope  &  Sons  and  Colls  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  for  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  &  Co.) — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — The  retention  of  the  engineer’s 
cottage  at  the  Grove  Hospital  on  the  north  side 
of  Blackshaw-road,  Tooting,  with  the  forecourt 
boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
street  (Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board). — Consent. 
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Width  of  Way  and  Projection, 

Strand. — Buildings  with  T“' 
windows  and  balconies  on  a  site  fiS*  »“»1 
the  west  side  of  Kinoawav  .ns  bult,nS  upon 
o£  No.  3,  Great  Queen-street,  “dNn/p'  ?*" 

Sekf rand  (Mr-  A-  s>'k“  *  a40»! S£ 

Regent-street,  to  aSSSS1  224- 

F.  Sage  and  Co.  (1906)" Ltd  (or  iZ  (MS"*' 

J.  Perry). — Refused.  '  1  “»*•  T.  4 

Lines  o/  Frontage  and  Space  at  tm 

St.  Pancras,  South.— A  building  . 
College  Hospital,  Medical  School' gaid  N6^ 
Home)  on  a  site  abutting  fr 
University -street,  and  Huntley-street  St  P?”*’ 
(Mr.  P.  Waterhouse). — Consent  80t|  8  '  P‘nc'M 

Strand  — The  re-erection  of  Nos.  48  .mi  40 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James',  with  b«lconi«  it?’ 
W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  S.  T.  Miller).— cSTent^' 
Space  at  Rear. 

-  Hackney  Central.- A  deviation  from  the  nl„„ 
approved  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  a 
site  abutting  upon  the  west  side  of  Mars-sit 
and  north  side  of  Londomlane,  Hackney  so  far  Z 
relates  to  an  increase  in  the  height  of  tfi  bciHiZ 

(MS,0'.9'  Hr.  W.  Frith).— Consent*118 

Wandsworth.— A  modification  of  the  nrn 
visions  of  sect.  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  p,„Led 
erection  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Streatham 
hill,  at  the  corner  of  Drewstead-road,  Wandsworth 
(Messrs.  Taylor  &  Sons).-Refused,  h 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand— A  deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  36  and  36a,  St.  James’ -street,  and  No  64 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James’,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
substitution  of  one  air  duct  for  two  air  diirts 
(Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  L.  Thomas)  — 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

Wandsworth. — The  retention  of  hoardings  at 
the  ends  of  Elborough-street,  Southfields,  Wands¬ 
worth  (Messrs.  Palmer  &  James),— Consent. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
R.  Ellis  &  Son,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
upon  the  Sanders  estate,  to  lead  from  Denmark- 
hill  to  Dumbleton-road,  Lambeth  (for  Mr.  A.  A. 
Sanders ) .  — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. — That  an  order  be 
issued  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Stokes  refusing  to  sanction 
the  adaptation  as  a  street  for  foot  traffic  only  of  a 
way  known  as  “  Reuben-street  ”  out  of  the  east 
side  of  Brady-street,  Bethnal  Green  (for  Mrs.  E. 
Seward  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Seward).— Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE  AND  INFIRMARY, 
WORMWOOD  SCRUBS. 

These  buildings,  which  are  said  to  embody 
the  latest  and  most  approved  practice  in  the 
design  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  destitute  poor,  have  been  erected  on  a 
site  of  about  14  acres  in  extent,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ducane-road,  and  adjoining  the  large 
open  space  of  Wormwood  Scrubs,  The  build¬ 
ings  now  completed  provide  accommodation  for 
330  patients  in  the  infirmary  and  for  428  inmates 
in  the  workhouse,  together  with  the  requisite 
nursing  and  supervisory  staffs.  Both  divisions 
of  the  institution  have  been  so  planned  as  to  be 
readily  capable  of  being  extended  when  required. 
Thus,  by  the  erection  of  additional  blocks,  and 
without  disturbance  of  those  already  built,  it  is 
possible  to  raise  the  accommodation  for  patients 
in  the  infirmary  to  a  total  of  616,  and  of  inmates 
in  the  workhouse  to  a  total  of  840. 

Infirmary. — The  infirmary,  which  faces  the 
Ducane-road,  has  in  the  centre  a  large  administra¬ 
tive  block,  containing  the  committee-rooms, 
medical  officer’s  residence,  dispensary,  and 
quarters  for  the  staff  (apart  from  nurses,  who 
have  a  separate  home),  also  the  central  kitchen, 
larders,  store-rooms,  linen-rooms,  staff  mess- 
rooms,  etc.  Passing  through  the  administrative 
block,  and  leading  therefrom  eastward  and 
westward,  is  a  main  corridor,  giving  access  on 
the  east  side  to  the  pavilions  for  male  patients, 
and  on  the  west  to  those  for  female  patients. 
The  principal  patients’  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
three  stories  in  height,  and  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  150  patients,  are  planned  as  doub  e 
pavilions — that  is  to  say,  that  on  each  floor  tner 
is,  to  the  north  of  the  main  corridor,  a  large  warn, 
complete  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  in  line 
with  this,  but  to  the  south  of  the  main  corridor,  is 
another  similar  large  ward  with  its  adjunc  . 
Each  of  the  large  wards  above  referred  to  contain 
twenty-four  beds,  and  has,  in  convenient  proxi¬ 
mity,  its  own  group  of  supplementary  aPa  ’ 
ments,  comprising  a  nurses’  duty-room, 
separate  larder  ;  a  small  ward,  to  contain  one 
bed  ;  a  bathroom,  lavatory,  linen-room,  store¬ 
room,  and  a  projecting  annexe  containing  ww 
sanitary  offices.  Each  of  the  large  war  , 
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south  has,  in  addition,  a  dayroom  for  the  use  of 
convalescent  patients,  with  a  verandah  on  its 
sunny  and  sheltered  side.  A  block  or  pavilion 
for  Uying-in  cases  is  provided,  and  is  placed  to 
the  (west  of  the  main  buildings  and  well  separated 
therefrom.  It  is  approached  by  means  of  a 
covered  way  leading  from  the  end  of  the  main 
corridor  on  the  female  side.  The  nurses’  home 
is  a  detached  three-story  building,  having  a 
cheerful  south  aspect,  and  situated  within  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  site.  It  is  approached 
from  the  main  building  by  a  covered  way,  and 
contains  accommodation  for  forty-one  persons. 
Each  nurse  has  a  separate  bedroom,  and  there  are 
large  general  sitting-rooms  and  a  lecture-room. 
The  operation  block  is  placed  to  the  north  of  the 
main  corridor,  and  approached  therefrom  by  a 
short  connecting  corridor,  being  thus  well  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  ward  blocks.  It  contains  a  large 
specially  arranged  and  lighted  operation-room, 
an  ansesthetic-room,  and  a  surgeon’s  consulting- 
room. 

Workhouse. — The  buildings  of  the  workhouse 
are  quite  separate  from  the  infirmary,  and  are 
confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  site,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  receiving  block,  which 
is  combined  with  the  porter’s  lodge,  placed  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  site,  and  contains  separate 
receiving-rooms  for  males  and  females,  each  with 
examination-room,  bathroom,  etc.,  and  with  an 
eight-bed  observation  dormitory  adjoining.  On 
the  first  floor  are  two  store-rooms  for  inmates’ 
own  clothes,  and  in  rear  is  a  disinfecting  apparatus. 
The  whole  block  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  its 
supervision  by  the  porter  and  portress,  whose 
lodge  adjoins.  The  administrative  block  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  workhouse 
buildings,  and  contains  committee-rooms, 
master’s  residence,  library,  surgery,  and  residen¬ 
tial  quarters  and  mess-rooms  for  the  staff,  central 
kitchen,  larders,  store-rooms,  linen-rooms,  etc., 
and  the  general  dining  hall,  which  will  be  used 
also  as  a  chapel.  Covered  ways  running  east 
and  west  connect  this  block  with  the  workhouse 
pavilions,  of  which  there  are  two  for  males  to  the 
east  of  the  administrative  block,  and  two  for 
females  to  the  west,  each  three  stories  in  height. 
The  designing  of  these  pavilions  has  presented  a 
somewhat  difficult  problem  in  planning,  it  being 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  due  classification, 
that  each  pavilion  should  contain  separate  accom¬ 
modation  for  five  different  classes  of  inmates,  each 
class  requiring  its  own  separate  dayroom  and 
dormitory.  Tins  sub-division,  which  is  as 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  as  for 
their  proper  supervision,  is  provided  in  the 
pavilions  that  have  been  erected,  each  of  which 
contains  the  requisite  dayroom  and  dormitory 
space  for  the  following  inmates,  viz.  : — Ten  very 
infirm,  twenty  infirm,  twenty-five  Class  A  aged 
healthy,  thirty  Class  B  aged  healthy,  and  fifteen 
young  able-bodied.  Proper  bathroom,  lavatory, 
and  sanitary  accommodation  is  also  provided, 
together  with  apartments  for  the  officers  in 
harge.  The  plans  provide  for  the  erection  when 
required  of  four  more  similar  pavilions.  Quarters 
have  also  been  provided  in  a  separate  building 
for  six  aged  married  couples,  each  having  a 
separate  bed-sitting-room,  with  use  of  common- 
room  scullery,  etc.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  aged  couples  who  have 
been  driven  by  misfortune  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  workhouse,  and  whom,  in  the  absence  of  this 
accommodation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate. 

Laundry  Block. — This  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  site,  midway  between  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary,  both  of  which  it  serves.  It  contains 
separate  departments  for  the  workhouse  and  for 
the  laundry,  but  these  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  worked  either  independently  or  together, 
as  may  be  found  desirable.  The  engineers’ 
department  is  contained  in  a  lofty  basement  story 
below  the  laundry  block.  Here  is  a  boiler-room 
containing  four  large  Lancashire  boilers,  which 
supply  steam  for  warming  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  for  heating  water,  -  for  cooking,  for 
driving  the  engines  and  pumps,  and  for  use  in  the 
laundry.  The  boilers  are  equipped  with  an 
economiser,  which  heats  the  feed-water  by 
utilising  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces.  This 
department  also  contains  the  engine-room,  pump- 
room,  engineers’  workshops,  etc.,  and  a  large  coal 
store.’  Two  systems  of  subways  branch  out 
from"  the  boiler-room  to  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  respectively,  and  provide  facilities  for 
the  distribution  of  water,  steam,  and  condense 
pipes  and  electric  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  workshop  block,  which  is  an  adjunct 
to  the  workhouse,  is  placed  to  the  east  of  the 
laundry  block,  and  contains  large  workshops  for 
carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  smiths,  wood 
choppers,  etc.,  also  stone-breaking  shed  and  corn 
mills  the  whole  under  the  supervision  of  the 
labour  master,  whose  office  commands  all  the 
premises.  Here  also  is  a  large  room  where  such 
of  the  inmates  as  may  have  a  prospect  of  again 
setting  up  a  home  of  their  own  may  temporarily 
store  their  furniture.  Adjoining  the  workshop 
block  are  the  stables  and  the  mortuary. 

Warming  and  Hot-Water  Supply.—' The  warming 
of  the  buildings  is  by  means  of  radiators  supplied 
with  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  the 
-water  being  heated  in  multitubular  calonfiers 


placed  in  the  basements  of  the  vai'ious  blocks,  and, 
supplied  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  40  lb.  to 
the  square  inch,  brought  through  pipes  from  the 
central  boilers.  Similar  calorifiers  are  also  used 
for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  baths,  lavatories, 
sinks,  etc.  Open  fireplaces  are  also  extensively 
used  throughout  the  buildings.  The  institution 
is  lighted  throughout  by  means  of  electricity, 
supplied  from  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Elec¬ 
tricity  Works.  The  supply  is  a  high-pressure 
alternating  one,  the  voltage  being  reduced,  by 
means  of  transformers,  before  distribution. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & 
Trollope.  The  steam  boilers  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Galloways  (Manchester)  ;  warming  and 
cooking  plant  by  Messrs.  Moorwood,  Sons,  &  Co. 
(Sheffield)  ;  laundry  machinery  by  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.  (Salford)  ;  lifts  by  Messrs.  Waygood  & 
Co.  ;  telephones  and  bells  by  the  Private  Wire  and 
Telephone  Company  ;  electric  lighting  by  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Fryer  &  Co.  ;  sanitary  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Twyford  Co.  (Hanley)  ;  boundary  walls  by 
Messrs.  Willcock  &  Co.  (Wolverhampton).  The 
buildings  were  formally  opened  on  the  1st  inst., 
by  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
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STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XXIII. 
The  Flow  of  Steam  ( continued ). 

N  formulae  (58)  to  (63)  we  have 
variants  of  a  simple  rule  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  weight  of  steam  con¬ 
veyed  through  pipes  of  given 


diameter  and  length,  with  a  given  loss  of 


pressure. 

For  direct  determination  of  the  pipe 
diameter  for  a  given  discharge  of  steam 
and  length  of  pipe,  with  a  given  loss  of 
pressure,  the  formula  require  inversion. 

As  formula*  (62)  and  (63)  are  the  most  con¬ 
venient  representatives  of  the  rule,  and  give 
results  that  may  be  accepted  for  general 
guidance,  we  adopt  these  as  the  basis  of  the 
subjoined  rules  for  pipe  diameters 

Pipe  diameter  for  weight  of  steam  per 
second — 

From  formula  (62)  we  obtain 

.  W 2 1 

== 


and 


(Pi  “  P2)  D 


:=  a/g 


W 2  l 


•  (64) 


(Pi  -  Pa)  D  ' 

Pipe  diameter  for  weight  of  steam  per 
minute — 

From  formula  (63)  we  obtain 
W *1 


d*  = 


60s  (ft  -  ft)  D 


and 


\/  3, 


3,600  (p,  -  0.2)  D 
This  could  be  written 


:  =  U 


But  3,600  =|  |-142, 

and  .  }tcr  =  0T945,  say,  0*2. 
0*142 


Whence 


W2.Z. 


.  .  (65) 


(Pi  -  Pa)  D 

The  fifth  root  of  a  number  can  be  obtained 
most  conveniently  by  logarithms,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  following  example,  which  also 
serves  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
formulas  (64)  and  (65)  to  a  simple  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  frequently  necessary  in 
daily  practice. 

Example  30.  —  Required  the  internal 
diameter  of  a  pipe,  500  ft.  long,  suitable 
for  conveying  2-lb.  weight  per  second  of 
\  steam  at  .50  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute 
pressure,  with  a  loss,  of  pressure  not  exceed¬ 
ing  3  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Here  W2  =  4 ;  l  =  ,500  {px  -  p2)  .=  3,  and, 
by  Table  XXV.,  D  =  ,0*1202. 


(a)  Substituting  these  values  in  f 
(64)  we  have  ues  ln  fo™ula  1 


4  x  500 


3  x  0*1202 


=  v1 


. . '  .  _ 

0-3606  =  V  5,546 

To  find  the  fifth  root  of  5,646  m  proceed 
follows Taking  from  ,  tabPle  ee° 
logarithms  the  mantissa  of  log  5,546  -  .eaS 
and  adding  the  index  3  we  have  ™ 
log  5,546  =  3*7440, 
which,  divided  by  the  number  indicate  the 
required  root,  gives  b 

3*7440  -f  5  =  0*7488. 

Referring  to  a  table  of  antilogarit-hms  the 
corresponding  number  is  found  to  be  5604 
The  index  0  indicates  that  ths 
is  between  1  and  10  Hence  ths  correct 
position  of  the  decimal  point  is 
alter  the  hrst  numeral,  and  we  haw  ‘vfihn 
as  the  fifth  root  of  5,546. 

Therefore  the  required  diameter  of  the 
pipe  is  5*608  in. 

(b)  Calculating  the  pipe  diameter  from 
the  delivery  per  minute,  which  is  2  x  60  = 
120  lb.  weight  of  steam,  we  substitute  this 
quantity,  with  the  other  values  in 
formula  (65). 

Thus 


„„  5/120b  x  501 

=  02  V  3  x  0-120: 
=  0-2^»- 


0*2^19,91 


0*3606 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  find  the  fifth  * 
power  of  19,960,000.  Thus 

log  19,960,000  =  7*3002 
7*3002  -4-  5  =  1*4600. 

The  mantissa  '4600  corresponds  with  the  f! 
antilogarithm  '2884,  and,  as  the  index  1  ^ 
shows  the  answer  to  be  between  10  and  100, 
the  required  root =28  84. 

Consequently  by  formula  (65)  the  diameter  1 
of  the  pipe  will  be 

0*2  x  28*84  =  5*768  in. 

The  fractional  difference  between  5*608  in.,  -1 
as  found  by  formula  (64),  is  accounted  for  "e. 
by  the  increase  from  0195  to  0'2  of  the  4 
multiplier  in  the  formula  last  employed.  -j* 

Thus,  if  we  multiply  28*84  by  0*1945,  the  * 
diameter  becomes 


0*1945  x  28*84  =  5*608  as  before. 


Formulas  (64)  and  (65)  can.be  used  in  this  l( 
way  to  obtain  the  required  pipe  diameter  for 
any  given  discharge  of  steam  per  second  ^ 
or  per  minute,  and  by  employing  logarithms 
the  process  of  calculation  is  rendered  very  i:= 
simple  and  expeditious. 

For  setting  out  pipe  systems  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  it  is.  desirable 
to  have  a  table  for  office  use  giving,  the  - 
discharge  of  steam  in  pounds  per  minute  1 1 
for  pipes  of  different  diameter.  As  the 
discharge  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
pipe  and  with  the  loss  of  pressure,  as  well  |. 
as  with  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
the  most  convenient  form  for  such  a  table 
is  one  based  upon  a  pipe  length  and  a  pres-  •  | 
sure  loss  that  lend  themselves  readily  to 
the  computation  of  discharges  for  other . 


lengths  and  pressure  losses.  , 

If  the  table  were  calculated  by  formula  (to) 


upon  weights  of  steam  discharge  increasing  ; 
progressively  in  predetermined  units,  the 
resulting  pipe  diameters  would  come  out  in 
fractional  dimensions  far  more  numerous  = 
than  those  available, 

Therefore,  it  is  better  to  calculate  the  4 
table  by  formula  (63)  upon  tie  pipe  » 
diameters  adopted  in  practice,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  steam  discharge  corresponding 
with  each  of  these.  The  adoption  of  this  ■« 
course  makes  the  table  shorter  and  does  not  -a 


impair  its  practical  utility.  , 

Table  XXVII.  has  been  thus  calculated.* 
by  formula  (63)  for  pipes  100  ft.  ^ori§.^n,  ' 1 
for  a  pressure  loss  of  1  lb.  per  square  in  .  - 
the  initial  pressure  being  measured  above  ji 
vacuum,  and  not  above  the  atmospheric,;? 


■4 


P1  For^any  length  of  pipe  other  than  100fU 
the  weight  of  steam  discharged  per  minufcfe 
will  be 

_  /,„7  W 10 

W, 


v-  =  wVt°  = 


vT 


For  any  loss  of  pressure  other  than  1  lb  i; 


:■ 
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laiti  XXVII.—' The  Flow  or  Steam  Through  Pipes  Carcttlated  nr  Poohds  her  Mihutr  for  Straight  Smooth  Pipes  100  ft.  Loro 


Infernal 
Diameter 
of  Pipe 
is 

Initial  Absolute  Steam  Pressure*  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 
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1-19 

1  26 

•24 

•71 

•86 

•98 

1-14 

1-19 

1-28 

1-36 

1-44 

1-52 

1-65 

1-77 

•33 

•97 

1-18 

1-35 

1-50 

1-64 

1-76 

1-87 

1-98 

2-08 

2-26 

2-43 

2-60 

2  74 

2-88 

U 

•57 

2-04 

2-34 

2  "83 

3-04 

3-24 

3-42 

3-60 

3-92 

4-21 

4-50 

•90 

2-68 

3*25 

3-72 

4-32 

4-50 

4-84 

5-15 

5-45 

5-72 

6-23 

6-70 

7-14 

1-33 

4-00 

4-78 

5-47 

6-36 

6-62 

7-12 

7-59 

8-02 

842 

9-17 

9-86 

10-50 

11-10 

11*67 

2 

1-85 

5-56 

6-67 

7'63 

8-88 

9-24 

9-93 

10-58 

11-18 

11-75 

.  12-80 

13-77 

14-65 

16-28 

2} 

2-49 

7-40 

9-00 

10-25 

11-92 

12-41 

13-34 

14-21 

15-03 

15-78 

17-18 

18-50 

19-69 

20-81 

21-87 

2j 

3'24 

9-63 

11-66 

13-35 

15-52 

16-16 

17-36 

18-50 

19-56 

20-55 

22-37 

24  06 

25-62 

27-09 

28-48 

i 

4T2 

12-22 

14-80 

16-94 

19-70 

20-51 

22-04 

23-48 

24-83 

26-08 

28-40 

30-54 

32-53 

34-39 

3 

5T2 

15-19 

18-38 

21-06 

24-47 

25-48 

27-38 

29-20 

30-85 

32-40 

35-30 

37'95 

40-41 

42-72 

44-90 

49-85 

3j 

6-25 

18*56 

22-47 

25-72 

29-91 

31-14 

33-46 

35  65 

37-70 

39-60 

43T1 

46-37 

49-38 

52-21 

54-87 

7-52 

22-33 

27*03 

30-95 

36-00 

37-50 

40-26 

42-90 

45-36 

47-64 

51-88 

55-80 

59-42 

62-82 

66-02 

3) 

8-93 

2i-54 

32-12 

36-78 

42-76 

44-52 

47-84 

50-97 

53-86 

56-61 

61-64 

66-30 

70-60 

74-64 

78  45 

4 

10-57 

31-20 

37-76 

43-52 

50-26 

52-34 

56-24 

59-92 

63-36 

66-5-4 

72-46 

77  93 

83  00 

87-74 

92-22 

41 

15-00 

41-87 

50-69 

58-03 

67-47 

70-24 

75-48 

80-43 

85-04 

89-31 

97-26 

104-61 

m-4o 

117-76 

123-77 

137-43 

•i 

18-35 

54-50 

65-97 

75-53 

87-32 

91-43 

98-24 

104-67 

110-70 

116-25 

126-58 

136-15 

145-00 

153-27 

161-09 

178-88 

51 

23-28 

69-16 

83-72 

95-85 

111-43 

116-03 

124-67 

132-84 

140-45 

147-52 

160-63 

172-77 

184-00 

194*50 

204-42 

6 

28  93 

85-94 

104-05 

119-12 

138-50 

144-20 

154-94 

165-05 

174-55 

183-33 

199-63 

214-73 

228-65 

241-71 

254-05 

282-10 

7 

42-55 

12640 

153-00 

175-18 

203-65 

212-05 

227-84 

242-75 

256-74 

289-60 

293-57 

315-76 

336-29 

355-49 

373-61 

414-82 

8 

59-41 

176-48 

213-60 

244-57 

284-35 

296-08 

318-10 

338-93 

358-40 

376-40 

409-90 

440-85 

469-50 

496-34 

521-65 

579-23 

9 

79-75 

236-90 

286-70 

328-31 

381-70 

397-45 

427-07 

455-00 

481-20 

505-35 

550-30 

591-85 

630-30 

666-33 

700-29 

777-60 

10 

103-77 

308-30 

373-15 

427*24 

496-70 

517-20 

555-70 

592-15 

626-15 

657-60 

716-08 

770-13 

820-20 

867-10 

911-57 

1011-90 

111 

131-70 

391-24 

473-44 

542*22 

630-38 

656-20 

705-28 

751-40 

794-70 

834-60 

908-80 

977*41 

1040-80 

1103-50 

1156-50 

1284-15 

1399-20 

12 

163-70 

486-30 

588-65 

674-00 

783-60 

815-90 

876-70 

934-00 

987-80 

1037-30 

1129-50 

1215-00 

1293-80 

1367-70 

1437-50 

1596-25 

1739-30 

*  In  using  this  table  15  lb.  per  square  inch  must  be  added  to  readings  from  a  pressure  gauge  on  which  atmospheric  pressure  =  0. 


square  inch  the  weight  of  steam  dis¬ 
ced  per  minute  will  be 

Wx  =  W  -  P2) 

For  any  length  of  pipe  and  loss  of  pres¬ 
sure  ether  than  100  ft.  and  1  lb.  per  square 
Bek  respectively  the  weight  of  steam  dis- 
1  per  minute  will  be 

w  10  -  gs) 


W,  =  . 


Vl 


Where  Wx  =  the  required  discharge  of  steam, 
=  the  discharge  according  to  Table  XXVII., 
the  other  given  length,  and  (px  —  p2)  = 
other  given  loss  of  pressure. 

Example  (31). — Find  the  weight  of  steam 
(charged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
ipe,  100  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  of  pressure 
wn  60  lb.  per  square  inch  to  59  lb.  per 
*iare  inch. 

!y  Table  XXVII.  the  discharge  for  a 
i.  pipe,  100  ft.  long,  with  60  lb.  steam  is 
30  lb. 

The  required  discharge  will  be 

W,  =  35'3  *  10  „  17.6  lb. 
v  400 

Example  (32). — Find  the  weight  of  steam 
lharged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
ipe,  400  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  of  pressure 
hem  60  lb.  per  square  inch  to  56  lb.  per 
•pare  inch. 

The  required  discharge  will  be 
Wx  =  35-3  x  \ZT  =  70-6  lb. 

Example  (33). — Find  the  weight  of  steam 
iharged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
?c,  100  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  of  pressure 
m  60  lb.  >er  square  inch  to  56  lb.  per 
— Je  inch. 

The  required  discharge  will  be 
^  _  35-3  x  10  x  \/4 
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\/400 

35-3  lb. 


The  last  example  shows  that  increase  of 
iS c not  necessarily  reduce  the  dis- 
although  the  greater  friction  de- 
lea  eats  up  more  pressure.  Sometimes 
©Sect  does  not  matter,  and  at  other 
K®  it  may  interfere  with  the  proper 
mmncQ  0f  the  duty  assigned  to  some 
rtant  mechanical  appliance,  such  as  a 
orneter  pump  requiring  a  minimum  head 
«am  for  a  given  lift,  or  an  ironing 
'“re  req«iring  a  given  temperature  in 
steam-heated  bed  or  roller. 


The 


‘diameter s  in  the  first  column 
fcnnrt  are  those  adopted  in  the 

fth  .-British  Standard  Pipe  Threads,” 
l96  Engineering  Standards  Committee  up 
iff6  *n-  diameter.  We  must  point  out, 
»).  ’  that  the  internal  diameters  here 
ire^f  ^orresP°nd  with  the  “nominal” 
erriai >»  j®  tubes,  and  are  not  the  “com¬ 
bes  „  diameters  to  which  wrought-iron 
are  actually  made. 


Up  to  the  present  time  no  attempt  has 
been  made  in  this  country  to  formulate  a 
standard  internal  diameter  for  steam  pipes 
of  any  kind.  This  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  existing  condition  of  chaos  is  apt  to 
cause  confusion.  When  wrought  or  cast 
iron  pipes  are  ordered  of  a  given  size  there 
is  no  saying  what  the  actual  diameter  will 
really  be,  unless  the  architect  or  engineer 
has  previously  ascertained  the  “commercial” 
diameters  adopted  by  some  particular  firm,  and 
has  specified  that  no  other  make  of  pipes  shall 
be  employed. 

In  their  Report  on  “British  Standard  Pipe 
Threads,”  the  Engineering  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  have  selected  certain  “nominaT”  bores 
up  to  18  in.,  and  for  each  of  these  have 
defined  the  “approximate  outside  diameter 
of  black  tube.”  But  that  is  all.  The  leading 
makers  have  not  yet  adopted  the  dimensions 
nor  the  standard  pipe  threads,  although  we 
are  informed  that  some  of  them  will  do  so 
as  soon  as  the  standard  gauges  are  ready. 
Even  the  adoption  of  these  will  not  give 
uniformity,  because  the  thickness  of  metal 
remains  to  be  standardised. 

We  originally  intended  to  calculate 
Table  XXVII.  upon  standard  internal 
diameters,  but,  finding  no  basis  of  the  kind 
had  been  agreed  upon,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  base  the  table  upon  actual  diameters 
which  have  a  definite  meaning,  rather^  than 
upon  an  approximation  to  the  average  “com¬ 
mercial  ”  diameters  adopted  by  various 
manufacturers.  .  _ 

The  only  effect  of  applying  Table  XXVII. 
to  pipes  of  “nominal  bore  ’  is  to  conduce 
to  the  use  of  larger  pipes  in  the  smaller 
sizes  than  might  be  employed  if  the  “com¬ 
mercial  diameters  ”  had  formed  the  basis  of 
computation.  „  ,. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  regarding 
this  result  with  equanimity.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  excess  of  “commercial  over 
“nominal”  bore  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  diameter,  the  cost  involved  m  the 
employment  of  tubing  one  size  larger  than 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  is  scarcely  worth 
consideration.  Then  the  smaller  the  pipe  the 
greater  is  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
convection;  therefore  the  greater  the  con¬ 
densation  and  consequent  corrosion.  As  the 
smaller  pipes  of  a  system  are  not  usually 
so  adequately  protected  by  non-conducting 
material  as  the  larger  pipes,  the  condensation 
of  steam  is  increased  by  this  cause  also,  and 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  small  pipes 
are  faT  more  apt  to  become  choked  than 

For^these  reasons  it  is  not  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  know  whether,  in  some  cases,  a  g-in. 
pipe  might  be  substituted  for  one  of  5_m. 
diameter,  or  a  1-in.  for  a  li-in.  pipe.  The 
larger  size  will  certainly  give  increased 
efficiency,  and  the  smaller  size  must  as 
certainly  reduce  efficiency  and  at  times  may 
be  distinctly  inadvisable. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb.  H.  H.  Abmstead,  R.A. — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  on  December  4,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  No.  52,  Circus-road,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
N.W.,  of  Mr.  Henry  Hugh  Armstead,  R.A.,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  Mr.  Armstead  began  his 
career  as  a  pupil  of  E.  H.  Bailey,  R.A.,  and  at 
first  devoted  himself  to  working  in  bronze  and 
silver  for  decorative  objects.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1875,  and 
full  Academician  in  1879  ;  in  May  last  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
British  Sculptors  ;  he  was  an  examiner  of  the 
Schools  of  Art,  South  Kensington ;  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
Royal  Commission,  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
and  two  years  ago  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Jury  of  Award  in  the  competition  for  the 
monument  at  Berne  to  commemorate  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  Of  Mr. 
Armstead’s  works  we  have  illustrated  the 
memorial  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  to  G.  E. 
Street,  for  which  he  executed  the  seated  figure, 
and  the  figures  in  relief  of  an  architect,  a  sculptor, 
and  craftsmen  at  work,  the  general  architectural 
design  being  by  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield  (July  3, 
1886)  ;  the  effigy  for  the  monument  to  Bishop 
Olivant  in  Llandaff  Cathedral  (June  25,  1887) ; 
the  figures  for  the  reredos,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Aberavon  (May  31 — St.  John — and  August  23, 
1890)  ;  “  Maidenhood,”  a  bust  (July  18,  1885,* 
from  a  sketch  by  the  artist)  ;  recumbent  effigy 
for  the  Dean  Close  memorial  (May  23,  1885*)  ; 
“  Ladas,  the  Spartan  Runner,  Dying  at  the  Goal  ” 
(May  7,  1887*)  ;  “  The  Guardian  Angel,”  a  group 
in  relief  (May  31,  1890*)  ;  sculpture  for  the 
Julius  Beer  family  mausoleum  in  Highgate 
cemetery  (May  18,  1878)  ;  and  “  Remorse  ” 
(July  11,  1903*),  a  small-scale  female  figure 
in  marble  which  was  purchased  by  the  Chantrey 
Bequest  trustees  and  was  deposited  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  Millbank.  For  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Kensington  Gardens  Mr.  Armstead  executed  the 
figures  of  poets  and  musicians  on  the  south  front 
and  of  painters  on  the  east  front  of  the  base  of 
the  great  canopy ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Philip,  he  contributed  the  bronze  symbolical 
statues  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 
Geometry  upon  the  pillars,  with  those  of  Rhetoric, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  and  Physiology  in  the 
niches  above  the  capitals.  In  conjunction  with 
Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  he  executed  a  portion 
of  the  frieze.  Royal  Albert  Hall,  1870.  Of  his 
works  in  decorative  metal  we  may  mention  the 
Tennyson  vase,  for  which  he  gained  a  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1885  ;  the  Outram  shield, 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum ;  and  the 
testimonial  which  was  presented  to  Charles  Kean. 
His  other  principal  works  include  two  bas- 
reliefs  in  marble  at  the  west  end  of  the  Guards’ 
Chapel,  Wellington  barracks  ,-  allegorical  figures' 
to  represent  “  London  ”  in  the  sculptured  span¬ 
drels  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Northumberland-avenue  ;  the  reliefs 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and 
Education  for  the  Colonial  Office,  Whitehall  ;  the 
fountain  for  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  statues 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  and,  at  Chatham,  of 
Lieutenant  Waghorn,  the  founder  of  the  Over- 
land  Route,  1889*  ;  the  Fred  Walker  memorial  in 
Cookham  church  ;  a  marble  bust  of  Queen  Victoria 
for  the  Guildhall,  Exeter  (1888);  a  bust  in  alto- 
relievo  of  the  late  Prebendary  Webb  for  his 
monument  in  St.  Paul’s  (1889*) ;  a  bronze  por- 
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trait  medallion  of  the  late  G.  Price  Boyce, 
R.W.S.  (1889*)  ;  his  modelled  portrait  of  Miss 
Lottie  Armstead,  and  bronze  portrait-medallions 
of  Mrs.  Craik,  for  Tewkesbury' Abbey  (1889*); 
and  “Frau  F.  Nissen  (1899*);  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  bust  of  Archbishop  Tait  and  the 
carved  cornice  in  the  ctenaculo,  with  the  statues 
of  Moses,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  King  David 
for  Scott’s  altar-piece  in  mosaic,  completed  in 
1866,  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  figures  of  the 
Prophets  in  the  medallions  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  nave  arches,  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Sloane- 
street,  S.W.  ;  the  reredos,  about  forty  years  ago, 
for  the  church  of  St.  Mary-the-Great,  Cambridge  ; 
and  three  years  ago  he  was  commissioned  by  a 
committee  of  native  gentlemen  to  execute  a 
marble  bust  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton  for  Calcutta 
Town  Hall.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Armstead 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells, 
R.A.,  and  that  his  bust-portrait,  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Colton,  A.R.A.,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  rooms  in  1903.  The  works  by  Mr. 
Armstead  which  we  mark  with  an  asterisk  were 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  years 
respectively  cited. 

Mr.  Mills. — The  death,  at  a  greatly  advanced 
age,  on  November  22,  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Alexander  William  Mills,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
and  latterly  of  Green-walk,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  Mr. 
Mills  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  in  1877  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  and  was  President  of  that  Society  in 
1869-71.  With  his  former  partner  the  late  Mr. 
James  Murgatroyd,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mills  &  Murgatroyd,  of  Strutt- 
street,  Manchester,  architects  and  surveyors,  fifty 
years  ago,  he  practised  during  thirty  years  in 
Manchester,  and  then  relinquished  the  active 
ursuit  of  his  profession.  After  a  competition 
eld  in  1838  Mr.  Mills  was  appointed  architect 
for  carrying  out  an  extension  of  the  old  Exchange 
building  at  Penniless -hill,  Manchester  (by  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Chester,  1806-9),  and  for  its  further 
enlargement  in  1844-5.  In  the  competition  for 
the  rebuilding  upon  the  greatly  increased  site, 
more  than  5,000  sq.  yards,  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  terms  of  the  proprietary  company’s 
Manchester  Royal  Exchange  Act,  1868,  Messrs. 
Mills  &  Murgatroyd  won  the  first  (500  guineas) 
and  second  premiums  respectively.  Illustrations 
of  the  later  structure  are  published  in  the  Builder 
of  October  29,  1870;  January  7,  £1871;  and 
November  7,  1896.  The  great  room,  with 

aisles,  covering  4,050  yds.  superficial,  is  reputedly 
the  largest  covered  area  in  Europe  devoted  to 
mercantile  purposes.  In  our  number  of  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1881,  we  illustrated  the  firm’s  designs 
for  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls  in  Dover  - 
street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  to  which  they  added 
another  chemical  laboratory,  a  lecture-room,  and 
a  gymnasium  five  years  afterwards  ;  on  March  25 
of  the  current  year  we  published  illustrations  of 
the  interior,  and  of  the  firm’s  further  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  high  school,  which  embrace  a 
cookery  school  and  a  biological  laboratory  on  the 
first  and  upper  floors,  respectively,  of  the  south¬ 
west  wing,  the  school  kitchen,  etc.,  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  so  on.  Some  other  architectural  works 
by  Mr.  Mills  in  Manchester  and  the  suburbs, 
comprise  the  Grand  Hotel  (formerly  a  warehouse), 
the  workhouses  at  Crumpsall  and  in  New  Bridge- 
street,  and,  we  understand,  the  railway  station  in 
London-road.  Mr.  Mills  was  a  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Chester. 

Mr.  Weller. — The  death  is  announced  also, 
at  his  residence.  No.  187,  Tettenhall-road,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  of  Mr.  John  Weller,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Weller  &  Sons,  of  King- 
street,  Wolverhampton,  architects  and  surveyors. 
The  firm  prepared  the  plans  and  designs  of 
St.  Jude’s  Vicarage,  erected  six  years  ago  near 
St.  Jude’s  Church  in  Tettenhall-road,  at  a  cost  of 
2,200Z.,  and,  for  Lord  Dartmouth,  of  the  hall  and 
institute  at  Burnhill  Green,  near  Patshull, 
Staffordshire,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  and  as  a  place  of 
recreation  and  entertainment  for  those  who  live 
on  and  around  the  Patshull  estate.  The  hall 
accommodates  200  persons,  exclusively  of  the 
platform  and  gallery.  Mr.  Weller  designed  many 
residences  and  buildings  in  Wolverhampton  and 
the  country  around,  and  was  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Wolverhampton  and  District  Per¬ 
manent  Building  Society. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Reredos,  Llanbadoc  Church,  near  Usk. — 
A  new  reredos  in  St.  Madoc’s  Church,  Llanbadoc, 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  six 
statues  representing  St.  George,  St.  David,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  St.  Dubricius,  and  St. 
Madoc.  5  The  work  is  constructed  in  Bridgend 
stone  in  Late  Decorated  style,  consisting  of  seven 
canopied  niches,  the  central  one,  larger  than  the 
others  containing  a  representation  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  in  alto  relievo,  and  the  remaining  niches 
the  figures  of  the  saints  already  named.  Messrs. 
Veall  &  Sant,  architects,  were  responsible  for 
the  design,  and  Mr.  Wormleighton  was  the 
sculptor. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield. — The  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  restored  cloister  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  West  Smithfield,  on  Saturday  last  week, 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  practically  completes 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  there  for  twenty 
years.  Under  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
Panckridge,  an  effort  was  made  to  initiate  a 
scheme  of  renovation  and  restoration.  At  that 
time — 1885 — the  portion  of  the  church  used  for 
Divine  service  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
while  a  forge,  a  factory,  and  a  school  occupied 
various  parts  of  the  building,  and  what  was  left 
of  the  cloister  had  been  utilised  as  a  stable.  The 
sanctuary  and  lady  chapel,  the  north  transept  and 
the  triforium  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
uses,  and  now  the  remains  of  the  cloister  have 
been  reconstructed  and  roofed  and  the  entrance 
to  the  church  opened  up.  It  is  proposed,  when 
funds  permit,  to  build  rooms  over  the  cloister,  as 
in  monastic  times,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and 
mission  workers.  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  has 
been  the  architect  throughout. 

Church,  Derby. — The  Bishop  of  Southwell  on 
Saturday  last  week  consecrated  the  newly-erected 
Church  of  St.  Osmund  at  Osmaston-by-Derby. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  under 
one  roof,  110  ft.  in  length  and  25  ft.  wide,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  porches,  an  organ 
chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a 
south  chancel  aisle  arranged  for  use  for  daily 
services.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  55  ft.  high 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  vestries  have  yet  to 
be  built,  but  a  temporary  vestry  is  provided 
beneath  the  organ  gallery.  The  church  will 
accommodate  upwards  of  480  persons.  Owing  to 
the  low  level  of  the  site,  the  floor  of  the  church  has 
been  fixed  some  4  ft.  above  the  original  ground 
level,  which  has  been  filled  in  all  round.  The 
foundations  were  carried  down  to  a  bed  of  gravel, 
and  the  walls,  carried  upon  a  series  of  piers  and 
arches,  are  constructed  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  faced  both  outside  and  in  with  small 
sand-stock  bricks.  Dressings  of  Matlock  stone 
have  been  used.  The  clearstory  walls  are  carried 
on  brick  arches,  supported  by  columns  of  buff 
terra-cotta,  and  the  roofs  are  of  pitch-pine,  covered 
with  brown  slates  from  South  Wales.  A  small 
bell  turret  of  oak,  covered  with  lead  and  oak 
shingles,  is  fixed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
floors  under  the  seats  are  of  wood  blocks,  and  the 
passages  paved  with  Woolliscroft’s  buff  quarries  ; 
the  sanctuary  is  paved  with  Hopton  stone  and 
grey  slate  in  large  squares,  and  the  side  chapel  is 
covered  with  a  groined  roof  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  altar  is  of  oak,  with  a  slab  of  Derbyshire 
fossil  marble  forming  the  table  ;  behind  it  is  a 
reredos  of  alabaster,  with  a  large  Egyptian  onyx 
cross  set  in  a  background  of  glass  mosaic.  Only 
two  of  the  permanent  choir  seats  are  yet  fixed, 
the  remainder  waiting,  as  are  the  chancel  screen 
and  pulpit,  for  further  funds.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  hot  water.  The  contractors  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  are  Messrs.  R.  Weston  &  Son, 
Derby,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Currey  & 
Thompson,  Derby. 

Extension  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
Premises,  Ipswich. — The  memorial -stones  were 
recently  laid  of  the  extension  which  is  being  made 
to  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Alan-road  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  The  alterations  comprise  the 
addition  of  a  new  school  with  a  central  hall  and 
several  classrooms  ;  also  the  pulling  down  of  the 
old  gallery  in  the  church,  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  one  with  side  balconies.  The  work  will  cost 
about  3,000Z.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Theobald  &  Sons,  Needham  Market,  and  the 
architects  Messrs.  Eade  &  Johns. 

Savings  Bank  Premises,  Rothesay. — On  the 
28th  ult.  the  new  premises  of  the  Bute  Savings 
Bank,  at  Rothesay,  were  opened.  Some  time 
ago  the  trustees  acquired  a  property  in  Castle- 
street,  the  lower  flat  of  which  was  gutted  out  in 
order  that  office  accommodation  might  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  flat  has  been  divided  into  a  public  office 
and  board-room,  and  a  strong  room  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  ;  also  lavatory  and  dressing-roomaccommo- 
dation.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Mackinlay . 

Public  Library,  Rushden. — A  new  free 
library  has  been  opened  at  Rushden.  The  new 
building  comprises  news-room,  magazine-room, 
ladies’  reading-room,  lending  library,  reference 
library,  librarian’s -room,  book  store,  and  lava¬ 
tories.  The  building  shows  a  classical  front, 
treated  in  a  very  suitable  and  satisfactory 
manner.  A  vestibule  leads  to  the  central  hall, 
from  which  all  the  rooms  open.  The  hall  is 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  flooring  is  of 
terrazzo.  Immediately  facing  the  entrance  is 
the  lending  library,  which  is  designed  upon  the 
open  access  system,  the  librarian’s  counter  and 
screen  dividing  it  from  the  hall.  In  the  library 
oak  book  stacks  are  provided,  capable  of  holding 
6,500  volumes.  To  the  left  of  this  room,  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  glazed  screen  with  access 
door,  is  the  reference  library.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  hall  and  in  the  front  part  of 
the  building  are  the  magazine  and  news-rooms, 
each  entered  from  the  central  hall  by  glazed 
double  swing  doors.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
magazine-room  and  divided  by  a  glazed  screen 
with  access  door  is  the  librarian’s  office.  To  the 
left  of  the  central  hall,  and  between  the  news- 
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room  and  reference  library,  i8  a  qQr,  ,  , 
reading-room.  All  the  rooms  are  l?Pv 
have  pitch-pme  wood  block  Ann™  n  gh’ and 
central  hall  a  corridor  to  the  rigfc-  ? ’°m  the 
room  and  lavatories,  and  to  !  ?toa8tore- 
The  heating  chamber  is  in  the  6  entrane<V 
the  store-room  and  has  a  fireproof  Under 
building  is  heated  by  hot  Wer'on  ,The 
pressure  system.  The  principal  T  Iow*i 
been  Mr.  Wm.  PackJod  ff 
being  Messrs.  Whittington  &  {£S“Jact<«8 
carpenter  and  joiner’s  work  •  Mr  T  m  for  the; 
Wellingborough)  the  stone'  VfiJ; 

Walker  for  plastering  •  and  Messrs.  A  tnmS; 
&  Co.  plumber,  glazier  and  1  ,  Al°h0»* 
The  carving  wan  executed  byd  M? ju'w,  ■!rortll 
Peterborough,  and  the  TOoutht.ir™' ?  llte' ,ot 

Mr.  Reynolds,  o£  Harrowden  CeiTh  by 

were  supplied  by  the  Rushden  iaf‘ntungai 
Ferrers  Gas  Company.  The  a? 

Messrs.  Dargue,  Griffiths,  *  Ce  ?f 
the  wood  block  dooring,  Remi,  ™  ?'p00lJ; 
terrazzo  paving  was  by  Mr.  Jos.  Etaer  SuH°d  ' 
The  architect  has  been  Mr,  W  B  'vLl  u '  ! 
Town  Surveyor,  1  “■  «**  *»> 


FOREION. 

elected  at  the i  Ecohdes BeSSS, 

Academician  LToMI?'  V°,*S'  Th*  < 
Academician  is  a  son  of  the  engraver  I  &mnld  ■ 

hlameng  (himself  a  member  of  thi  Instituti Zed" 
was  born  m  1856  He  studied  engr"“[  Jet 
his  father  and  under  Hedoum,  and  painting  £ 
ateliers  ot  Cabanel  and  J.  Paul  Lantern  tZ 
1879  he  Obtained  the  Solon  Medal  of  Honoir  to  j 
his  picture.  The  Appeal  of  the  Girondin. »  .  i 
he  painted  subsequently  several  scenes  from  the  ; 
Revolution.  He  has  executed  also  an  important  ; 
decorative  picture  for  the  Sorbonne  He  has  had' 
much  success  also  as  a  portrait  painter 
The  Municipal  Council  of  Montataire  lias  voted  a  f! 
sum  of  120,000  francs  for  new  school  buildings  ’• 
M.  Bouillard  has  been  commission'ed  to.i 
prepare  pians  for  a  new  Ecole  Matemelle  at  [ 

lalaise  (Calvados). - A  new  firemen’s  barracks - 

is  to  be  built  at  Roubaix,  on  the  site  of  the  former  • 

Academy  of  Music. - A  monumental  bridge  65 

metres  iu  length,  is  to  be  built  at  Calais  over’the 
ditch  of  the  fortifications  facing  the  sea.  The  3 
cost  of  this  bridge,  which  is  to  connect  the  centre  * 
of  the  town  with  the  Casino  promenade,  will  be^ 

325,000  francs. - M.  Mayer,  architect,  of  Chart-*' 

res,  has  been  commissioned  to  carry  out  a  large  J'f 
group  of  school  buildings  there.— The  Muni--35 
cipality  of  Valenciennes  have  voted  a  sum  of:i 
2,300,000  francs  for  various  operations  of  street13 
improvement  and  building ;  among  others  the’P 
enlargement  of  the  public  library,  the  construe- *i> 
tion  of  a  viaduct  at  St.  Vaast,  and  the  improve-^ 

ment  of  the  water  supply. - The  celebrated^ 

chateau  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  the  favourite  abodes 
of  Louis  XI.,  is  about  to  be  the  object  of  afe 
restoration  which,  preserving  the  exterior  archid 
tectural  character  of  the  building,  will  allow  of  the  ;; 
restoration  of  some  of  the  liistoric  chambers  of  re 

the  interior. - The  death  is  announced  of  M.  a 

Baustart,  the  oldest  architect  in  the  department^ 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Hf  .-S 
was  a  pupil  of  Labrouste,  and  had  been  settled^ 
since  1854  at  Melun,  where  he  had  carried  out  j 
numerous  town  and  country  houses. 

The  “  Red  House  "  at  Port-au-Spain.— Suv, 
H.  M.  Jackson,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  has  inq 
formed  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  restoration  o^. 
the  public  buildings  formerly  known  as  the  Rec-j 
House  was  proceeded  with  during  the  year  1904-5  J 
and  the  structural  works  nearly  completed.  The ", 
new  building  is  considerably  larger  than  the  old-jt 
a  spacious  legislative  council  chamber  and  new. 
offices  being  provided  at  the  northern  extremity  ,]■ 
while  two  handsome  and  airy  law  courts  havq. 
been  added  at  the  southern  end.  In  the  centre  ^ 
lofty  dome,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  covers  ii  b 
the  open  quadrangle.  The  building,  which  wil  ;i| 
be  perhaps  the  finest  structure  in  the  Wes,; 
Indies,  will  probably  be  completed  and  ready  fo 
occupation  in  1906. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announce^ 
ments. — It  has  been  found  desirable,  under  th  ; 
terms  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  s  will,  t 
dispose  of  the  lease  of  the  well-known  house  8 
No.  20,  New  Cavendish-street,  where  Mr.  Watei  ; 
house  for  so  many  years  had  his  town  residency 
and  his  offices  combined.  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouf  [ 
has  therefore  transferred  his  offices  to  rooms  i  s 
Staple  Tnn-buildings,  Holborn  Bars,  at  whic: 
address  his  work  will  be  conducted  on  and  am  ' 
the  18th  inst.  The  telegraphic  address  will  b~ 
as  before  “  zEdilis,  London,”  and  Mr. WlltM 
house’s  new  telephone  number  is  _,399  Holbor  y 

- Messrs.  W.  &  J.  R.  Freeman,  stone  al  i 

granite  merchants,  have  removed  from  oi,  -ii 
bank-street  to  Great  College-street,  Westminster 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute.  T.#, 
Report  of  this  Institute,  presented  by  t 
Principal  (Mr.  C.  T.  Millis)  at  the  Annual  Meeti, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  states  that  the  percentage^ 


passes  gained  in  examinations  was  higher  tbj, 
last  vear.  and  the  total  value  of  scholarships 


last  year,  and  the  total 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Jibl,  Certificates  were  gained  in  carpentry  and 
finery,  building  construction,  builders’  quanti- 
plumbers’  work  and  brickwork.  Two  full 
nological  certificates  in  plumbers’  work  were 
“warded,  aud  successes  were  recorded  in  applied 
mechanics,  practical  mathematics,  magnetism 
and  electricity,  etc.  Co-ordination  with  the 
fondon  County  Council  evening  schools  is  being 
experimented  in,  and  several  new  classes  have 
been  started.  A  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  readiness  with  which  intending 
Students  ask  for  and  follow  advice  given  as  to 
their  courses  of  study,  and  the  increasing  number 
if  students  who  attend  for  two,  three,  and  four 
sirs. 

Scarborough  Master  Builders. — The  annual 
nesting  of  the  Scarborough  Master  Builders’ 
1 '  satiation,  was  held  at  the  Albemarle  Hotel 
:ently,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sinclair  (President)  being 
Ep  the  chair.  The  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Association  were  read  by  Mr.  Hard- 
l grave,  and  were  considered  satisfactory,  after 
[which  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  proceeded  with.  It  having  been  reported 
at  a  previous  meeting  that  Mr.  Sinclair  did  not 
desire  to  be  re-elected  President,  as  he  had  held 
office  for  five  years,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
Korded  to  him  for  his  services  in  the  chair,  for  his 
rvices  rendered  to  the  Yorkshire  Federation  as 
'  ir  representative,  and  also  for  his  services  upon 
Council  of  the  National  Federation.  Mr. 
H.  Carr,  who  had  previously  served  seven 
rs  as  secretary  and  two  as  vice-President. 

1  unanimouly  elected  President.  Mr.  O’ 
ith  was  elected  vice-President,  Mr.  F.  Hard- 
tve  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
ommittee  was  appointed. 

Ilasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s 
— At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of 
Society,  held  in  the  Technical  College  on  the 
jin  inst.,  Prof,  Gourlay  presiding,  Mr.  John  D. 
IcKenzie  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Electricity  as 
iHome  Comfort.”  The  deficiencies  of  ordinary 
thods  adopted  in  electric-lighting  installations 
«  dwelt  on  at  some  length,  accounted  for,  in 
lecturer’s  opinion,  by  an  undue  conservatism 
conventionality  of  ideas.  The  real  objective, 

I  one  seldom  attained  in  present-day  work,  was 
(et  the  light  and  conceal  the  source,  or,  in  the 
“urer’s  words,  “  obtain  an  effective  unobtru- 
jaess.”  The  adaptation  of  electricity  to  bells, 
ting,  cooking,  and  general  domestic  use  was 
laincd  and  demonstrated  with  the  most 
«em  apparatus  for  its  effective  utilisation. 

lecture  was  illustrated  with  many  lantern 
3  of.  electrical  fittings  for  lighting,  also 
slides  showing  the  different  systems  of 
inng,  and  defects  due  to  careless  workmanship. 
roposed  Whistler  Memorial. — It  is  stated 
'  the  proposed  international  memorial  to  the 
J.  M.  Whistler  will  consist  of  a  monument  to 
set  up  at  Chelsea  after  a  design  by  M.  Auguste 
am,  who  succeeded  Whistler  as  President  of  the 
lational  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
ivere.  The  Society  contribute  500Z.  towards 
^estimated  cost,  2,500Z.,  of  the  memorial  at 
.  ea,  and  it  is  intended,  if  the  necessary  sub- 
rons  are  received,  to  erect  replicas  of  M. 
Mm  s^  monument  in  Paris  and  in  America. 

T.  Stirling  Lee,  New  Gallery,  Regent-street, 
Jnorary  secretary  to  the  memorial  fund. 
losTEL  OF  St.  Luke,  London. — The  executive 
ttmttee  have  appointed  Mr.  Maxwell  M. 
jh  as  architect  for  the  building  of  the  new 
a,  or  Clergy  Nursing  Home,  on  the  freehold 
-\o.  14,  Fitzroy -square,  St.  Pancras,  which 

II  recently  was  the  town  house  of  Colonel 
ert  W.  Edis.  The  hostel,  founded  in  Sep- 
...  •  1892,  is  now  established  at  No.  16, 

midmin-place,  Marylebone-road,  and  a 
mg  fund  of  10,00OZ.  is  opened. 

|BNicipal  Art  Gallery,  Leeds. — Mr.  S. 
on  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  Leeds,  has 
1 recl  Art  Gallery  the  four  large  decora- 

|  Panels,  illustrative  of  Labour,  which  Mr. 
fisWNb  A.R.A.,  recently  contributed  to  the 
sn  Hall  of  the  International  Art  Exhibition 
jj lce’  an<*  t°r  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
PlAND.. 
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British  standard  specification  forJPortland  cement 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  on  December  8,  1904.  This 
was  agreed  to. 


Xegal. 


ard  for  Cement. — At  the  meeting  of 
londsey  Borough  Council  on  Tuesday  the 
2|  Committee  reported  that  the  London 
Council’s  specification  for  Portland 
esent  i"  aSi  tbe  standard  adopted  up  to  the 
J  j’!’  the  Borough  Council.  Some  difficulty 
•  been  found  by  the  cement  manu- 
snpmfi  '?•  oomptying  with  the  great  variety 
pemcabons  in  existence,  the  London  County 
okv.'ot!,  .beinP  only  one  of  a  large  number. 

1,  6 *  !us  difficulty,  which  exists  not  only 

nnfon*ent  5ut  in  other  branches  of  engineering 
ttep  i,1  tbe  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
'met  been  appointed  by  the  Institution  of 
awn  ^neers  and  other  societies,  and  had 
artiH  a  !Pecification  and  standard  test  for 
SnJf  of  manufacture  connected  with  the 
ne  an^  hiulding  trades,  Portland  cement 
"uieil  •  ®  t  le  number.  The  London  County 
dies  !„ COI!’mon  ^th  most  other  public 

».  ml '°®BdoPtil>S  ‘his  standard  or  spooifiea-  -  .  . 

0n,m  ,  the  Borough  Councils  Committee  nopoaowr  vemiisition.  and  he  dismissed 
ineil ,that  in  future  contracts  the  Borough 
snould  specify  the  cement  to  be  as  per  the 


THE  WIDENING  OF  PICCADILLY. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Notaras  v. 
Westminster  City  Council  concluded  in  „„„ 
Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady,  on  the  1st  inst. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ashton 
Cross  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  Eve. 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Methold  for  the  defendants. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Michael 
Emanuel  Notaras,  a  cigarette  maker  and  mer¬ 
chant,  carrying  on  business  at  No.  30,  Piccadilly, 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
acquiring  the  whole  of  his  premises  instead  of 
such  part  only  as  was  necessary  for  the  widening 
of  Piccadilly.  Plaintiff  also  asked,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  held  that  defendants  were  entitled  to 
take  the  whole  of  his  property,  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  them  from  selling  any  part 
thereof  to  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  (Ltd.)  or  any 
person  before  offering  it  to-  the  plaintiff.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  as  the  Council  only  required 
■22f  ft.  out  of  65  ft.,  the  total  depth  of  plaintiff’s 
building,  to  widen  the  street  he  could  equally  well 
carry  on  his  business  in  the  restricted  area. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  other  suitable 
premises  for  his  business  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  premises  would  be  better  when 
reduced,  as  the  new  front  would  be  wider.  His 
turn-over  from  sales  was  8.000Z.  a  year.  He 
paid  duty  to  the  extent  of  1,600Z.  a  year  for 
tobacco  purchased. 

Mr.  W.  Scott,  an  architect,  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  carrying  on  the  plaintiff’s 
business  during  the  operations,  although  he 
admitted  that  the  necessary  protection  involved 
trespassing  on  other  people’s  property. 

Mr.  Eve  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  no 
access  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises  as  he  only 
occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  had  not  control 
over  the  basement  or  upper  story. 

Mr.  Trollope,  a  surveyor  and  estate  agent,  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  plaintiff  remaining  where  he  was  during  the 
carrying  out  of  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Eve  said  that  if  all  the  owners  took  this 
attitude  no  improvement  could  be  effected.  The 
plaintiff’s  lease  had  only  2£  years  to  run. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  Mr.  Eve,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  Council,  submitted  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
improvement  if  the  Council  were  to  take  only  the 
ground  which  would  ultimately  be  thrown  into 
the  street. 

Mr.  Howard  Martin,  a  building  surveyor, 
ekamined,  said  that  the  improvement  would  take 
two  years  to  carry  out.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  improvement  if  defendants  were 
only  entitled  to  take  the  ground  which  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  street. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lush, 

Structurally  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rebuilding 
if  plaintiff’s  premises  remain  ? — Of  course  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  doing  anything  if  you  have 
money  enough  and  are  foolish  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young,  valuer  for  the  London 
County  Council,  was  also  of  opinion  that,  the 
improvement  could  not  be  effected  unless  the 
whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises  were  acquired. 
Cross-examined, 

The  supports  for  pulling  down  the  building 
would  block  up  the  plaintiff’s  entrance  ;  people 
would  have  to  squeeze  through. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stenning  also  gave  corroborative 
evidence. 

Mr.  Lush,  in  summing-up  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  contended  that  the  widening  was  a 
bona-fide  scheme,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
effected  unless  simultaneously  and  as  part  of  the 
scheme  the  defendants  had  arranged  to  sell  the 
surplus  land  to  the  hotel  company.  The  Council 
were  to  pay  80.000Z.  for  the  strip  of  land  He 
submitted  that  the  agreement  with  the  Hotel 
Syndicate  settled  the  fate  of  the  plaintiff  s 
premises,  and  prevented  the  Corporation  from 
acting  in  an  unprejudiced  and  judicial  manner 
The  plaintiff  could  be  dispossessed  without 
trouble  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  all  he  asked 
was  to  be  undisturbed  for  that  period. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the 
right  of  pre-emption  was  obviously  of  no  value 
to  the  plaintiff.  In  his  opinion  the  improvement 
could  onlv  be  carried  out  by  acquiring  the  whole 
of  the  plaintiff’s  property,  and  that  the  defendant  s 
action  -was  not  vitiated  by  the  agreement  to 
re-sell  land  to  the  hotel  company.  He  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  case  of  the  adjoining 
propertv,  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
pull  down  onlv  the  front  portion  of  the  premises. 

He  thought  the  defendants’  was  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  requisition,  and  he  dismissed  the 
plaintiff’s  action  with  costs. 

Order  accordingly. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

21,555  of  1904.— B.  A.  Spaull  and  E.  J.  Hall  : 


Portable  Scaffolding  or  Scaffolds. 

This  relates  to  a  portable  and  adjustable  scaffold, 
and  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  ladder,  of 
the  adjustable  frame,  brake,  or  clamp,  lifting  gear, 
or  its  equivalent,  automatic  lock  or  stop,  side 
shifting  tackle,  and  a  platform,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  workmen  standing  on  the 
same. 

24,449  of  1904. — D.  M.  Nesbit  and  Ashwell  & 
Nesbit,  Ltd.  :  Radiators  for  Heating  Buildings, 
and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  the  mounting  of  a  radiator  or  the 
like  upon  trunnions,  so  as  to  enable  the  same  to 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  facilitate  access  to  the  rear 
thereof  without  interfering  with  the  steam  or 
water  connexions. 

24,784  of  1904. — N.  Coulaxd  :  Apparatus  for 
Opening  and  Closing  Sliding  Doors. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  opening  and 
closing  .sliding  doors,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
telescopic  device  connecting  two  double  sliding 
doors  with  a  double  central  sliding  door,  in  such 
a  maimer  that  after  the  opening  of  this  central 
door  it  is  possible  to  open  the  two  extreme  doors, 
whilst  on  closing  the  central  door  the  two  extreme 
doors  are  closed  at  the  same  time. 

25,244  of  1904. — C.  Hobsman  :  Single  Toothed 
Gauges  and  Mortise  Gauges  for  use  by  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  other  W orkers  in  Wood. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  single  tooth  ' 
gauges  and  of  double  tooth  gauges  for  use  by 
carpenters  to  gauge  up  a  piece  of  wood  to  a 
parallel  width  by  means  of  the  single  tooth  gauge 
or  to  gauge  mark  the  double  boundary  lines  of  a 
mortise,  and  consists  jpf  a  square  stem  or  a  round 
stem,  and  also  a  stem  block,  which  is  pierced 
with  a  round  or  other  shaped  stem  hole  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  stem  used  with  the  stem 
block. 

26,939  of  1904. — Planet  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  and 
G.  F.  Calderwood  :  Gas  Fires  for  Grates,  Stoves, 
and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  grate  stove  or  the  like,  and 
consists  of  a  barless  grate  or  cradle-like  holder, 
fixed  or  adjustable,  artificial  fuel  therein,  and 
multiple  gas  burners  beneath,  the  holder,  and 
adapted  to  project  on  series  of  ends,  gas  flames 
into  the  fuel. 

27,687  of  1904. — R.  E.  Atkinson  :  Valves  and 
Regulators  for  use  upon  Heating  Systems. 

This  relates  to  a  steam-heating  system,  and 
consists  in  automatically  controlling  the  supply 
of  steam  to  each  radiator  by  a  thermostatic  valve, 
influenced  by  the  prevalent  heat  in  or  close  to  the 
radiator,  and  by  a  diaphragm  valve,  the  diffe¬ 
rential  pressure  on  which  is  controlled  by  a 
thermostat  influenced  by  the  prevalent  heat  in 
the  room  or  chamber  in  which  the  radiator  is 
situated. 

27,777  of  1904.— R.  E.  Atkinson  :  Heating  ■ 
Apparatus. 

This  relates  to  a  vacuum  system  of  steam-heating 
or  other  like  apparatus  heated  by  steam,  and 
consists  in  controlling  the  supply  of  steam  by  a 
diaphragm  valve  on  the  supply  main  or  pipe,  the 
diaphragm  of  the  valve  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  pressure  existing  in  the  return  or  exhaust 
main  or  pipe. 

4,004  of  1905. — T.  N.  Robinson:  Machines  for 
Planing  and  Moulding  Wood. 

This  relates  to  a  machine  for  planing  and  mould¬ 
ing  wood,  and  consists  of  a  friction  pulley  mounted  • 
loosely  upon  a  shaft  in  combination  with  a 
friction  disc,  arranged  to  be  moved  along  its  shaft 
towards  or  from  the  centre  of  the  friction  pulley, 
and  means  for  driving  the  feed  rollers  from  the 
shaft  or  the  friction  disc. 

10,348  of  1905.  —  C.  J.  Fooks  :  Casement 
Fasteners. 

This  relates  to  casement  fasteners,  and  consists 
iij  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  a  movable 
body  with  a  pin,  said  pin  revolving  loosely  in  a 
hole 'of  a  back  plate,  and  riveted  over  to  form  a 
head*.  The  back  plate  is  provided  with  two 
countersunk  screw  holes  for  fixing  the  said  back 
plate  to  the  window  sash. 

10,838  of  1905. — M.  Rath  :  Double  Paned  Windows. 
This  relates  to  a  double  paned  window,  and  Con¬ 
sists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  window  frame, 
which  is  formed  with  channels  connecting  the 
space  between  the  panes  and  the  outer  air,  and 
wadding  plugs,  gauze  or  sieves  in  the  ventilating 
channels. 

13,454  of  1905.— S.  J.  Rosenfeld  :  Combined 
Wash-bowls  and  Water  Receptacles. 

This  relates  to  a  wash-bowl,  and  comprises  an 
inner  and  an  outer  wall  of  flexible  material,  the 
space  between  such  walls  constituting  a  water 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  when 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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receptacle,  a  stoppered  opening  being  provided 
•in  the  inner  wall  for  the  passage  of  the  water. 
19,726  of  1905. — J.  R.  Williams  :  Metal  Sheet 
Piling. 

This  relates  to  a  metal  sheet  piling,  composed  of 
individual  sections  lapping  upon  each  other  and 
locked  together  so  that  they  caimot  be  pulled  apart 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  is  characterised  by 
each  section  being  in  one  integral  metal  plate, 
having  a  transverse  member  and  parallel 
members  extending  laterally  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  edges  of  said  transverse  member, 
and  being  about  equal  in  extent,  whereby  said 
sections  may  be  alternately  faced  in  opposite 
directions  with  the  adjacent  lateral  members  of 
the  respective  sections  in  face  to  face  contact, 
and  forming  a  double  layer,  and  is  also  charac¬ 
terised  by  each  section  having  locking  means  to 
receive  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  lateral  members 
of  the  adjoining  sections,  whereby  each  section 
becomes  locked  to  each  adjoining  section  at  two 
points.  '  i-  ■*> 

1,021  of  1905. — E.  Giulietti  :  Stages  and  the  like 
for  Theatres  and  in  Arrangements  for  Operating 
the  same. 

This  relates  to  theatres,  and  consists  in  the 
arrangement  of  several  movable  superposed  stages 
provided  with  raising  and  lowering  means  whereby 
anyone  of  the  same  can  be  brought  on  to  a  level 
with  the  fore-scene  to  serve  as  a  stage  on  which 
the  actors  play,  whilst  the  stage  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  one  on  a  level  with  the  fore¬ 
scene  rises  to  a  suitable  height,  and  so  forms  the 
curtains  or  decorations  of  the  ceiling. 

5,018  of  1905. — W.  Ellis  :  An  Adjustable  Cap  and 
Washer  for  Connecting  Outlet  Pipes  to  Flushing 
Cisterns  or  other  Vessels  without  Screwing  or 
Soldering. 

This  relates  to  a  telescopic  and  adjustable  joint 
for  flushing  cisterns  and  similar  vessels,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a  cap  having  a 
rubber  or  suitable  ring  or  washer,  with  a  flushing 
pipe,  the  end  of  said  pipe  being  telescoped  into 
the  siphon  pipe  of  the  cistern,  and  held  at  any 
required  height  within  the  length  of  the  siphon 
pipe,  when  the  cap  with  its  rubber  washer  is 
screwed  up  tight. 

6,527  of  1905. — W.  H.  Bodin  :  Means  for  Securing 
Grids  or  Covers  on  Drain  Gulleys,  Sewer  Man¬ 
holes,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  means  for  securing  the  grid  or 
cover  on  a  drain  gulley,  sewer  manhole,  or  the  like, 
and  consists  of  two  dove-tailed  projections  on  the 
underside  of  the  grid  or  cover,  and  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  same,  engaging  with  undercut  recesses 
in  the  drain  gulley,  sewer  manhole,  or  the  like, 
one  of  the  said  projections  being  so.  mounted  and 
arranged  in  the  grid  or  cover  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  turned  by  a  key  to  lock  or  unlock  the  grid 
or  cover. 


17,486  of  1905. — J.  Mohs  and  G.  Nicoll  :  Flush¬ 
ing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. 

This  relates  to  a  flushing  apparatus  for  water- 
closets,  consisting  of  a  standard,  a  leading  valve, 
and  a  discharging  valve,  both  arranged  in  a 
governing  chamber,  a  cock  for  regulating  the 
flushing  duration,  branch  tubes  for  connecting 
the  apparatus  with  the  water  conduit,  and  feeding 
the  governor  chamber,  an  inner  tube,  a  movable 
middle  tube,  and  an  outer  tube  forming  part  of 
said  (standard  and  lever  for  operating  the 
apparatus. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  23.— By  Ballard  &  Marsh  (at  Twicken¬ 
ham). 

Twickenham,  Middlesex. — Radnor-rd.,  “Radnor 

Lodge,”  f.,  y.r.  401 .  £560 

1  and  6,  Radnor-rd.,  u.t.  97£  yrs.,  g.r.  14*.  14s., 

y.r.  80* .  815 

r  1  and  3,  Grosvenor-rd.,  f..  y.r.  60* .  655 

Teddington. — 1  and  2,  Hampshire-villas,  f., 

w.r.  44*.  12s .  615 

Eulwell-rd.,  a  freehold  building  site .  240 

Nov.  24. — By  Harry  Bull  (at  Bedford). 

Bedford. — 26.  Grove-pl.,  f .  330 

53  and  55,  Westbourne-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  27*.  6s.  . .  320 

46  and  48.  Chaucer-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  90* .  855 

Nov.  27. — By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

•Soho. — 37  and  38,  Frith-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  125*.. .  3,700 

Regent’s  Park. — 33,  Chester-ter.,  u.t.  92  yrs,, 

g.r.  52*.  10s.,  y.r.  225* .  1, 

Kentish  Town. — 16,  18.  and  20,  Rochford-st., 

k  u.t.  59£  yrs.,  g.r.  15*.,  y.r.  127* .  790 

Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight. — Newport-rd„  f.g.r. 

15*.,  reversion  in  967  yrs .  360 

•Camberwell. — 89  and  91.  Avenue-rd.,  u.t.  45£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  16*.,  w.r.  72*.  16s .  400 


By  Hedger  &  Mixer. 

Notting  Hill. — 6,  Kelfield-gdns.,  u.t.  804  yrs., 

g.r.  12*.,  e.r.  100* .  £700 

By  Kemsleys’. 

Walthamstow. — 62  to  68  (even),  Cavendish-rd., 

f. ,  w.r.  93*.  12s .  700 

63  to  71  (odd),  Selwyn-av.,  f.,  w.r.  117* .  875 

Elm-gr„  f.g.r.  10*.  10s.,  reversion  in  93  yrs. . .  255 

5.  7,  and  9,  Elm-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  58*.  10s .  500 

48  to  54  (even),  Chingford-la..  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

109*.  4s .  1,150 

Woodford  Green,  Essex. — 1  and  2,  Bourne- 

cottages,  f.,  w.r.  33*.  16s .  360 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Chelsea.— 62,  Oakley-st.,  u.t.  52J  yrs.,  g.r.  10*., 

y.r.  65* .  680 

Enfield.— 2,  Rayleigh-rd„  f.,  w.r.  20*.  16s .  330 

By  SKILTON  &  GOULDEN. 

Lewisham. — High-st.,  “  Mount  Granville,”  u.t. 

27  yrs.,  g.r.  10*.  Is.,  p .  520 

By  F.  \  ARLEY  &  SON. 

Holloway. — Anson-rd.,  “  Broadiands,”  u.t.  64  'J 

yrs.,  g.r.  36*.,  e.r.  70* . 155 

November  28. — By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Herne  Hill. — 158,  Mayall-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

6*.  6s.,  e.r.  90* .  675 

By  Browett  &  Taylor. 

Battersea. — Howey-st.,  f.g.  rents  15*.,  reversion 

in  60  yrs .  374 

Highgate. — Brunswick-rd„  f.g.r.  12*.,  reversion 

in  38£  yrs . 370 

Highbury. — Avenell-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  18*.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  72  yrs .  480 

Stratford. — High-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  35*.,  reversion 

in  46  yrs .  750 

Bethnal  Green. — Whiston-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  15*., 

reversion  in  214  yrs .  405 

By  Norris  &  Hadley. 

Hackney. — 6  and  7,  Sidworth-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g. r.  11*.,  w.r.  76*.  14s .  500 

By  Ventom,  Bull.  &  Cooper. 

Hackney. — 20,  21,  22,  and  23,  Ada-pL,  f.,  w.r. 

114*.  8« .  780 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts. — 26,  St.  Alban’s-rd.,  f„  e.r.  110*.  730 

1  to  17  (odd),  Butcher’s- yard,  also  yard  and 

stabling  adjoining,  f .  525 

64,  Pinner-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  16*.  18s .  220 

Pinner-rd.,  eleven  freehold  building  plots _  780 

By  W.  H.  Hanson  (at  Gainsborough). 

Stow,  Lines. — Freehold  farmhouse  and  72  a. 

3  r.  36  p .  2,350 

November  29.— By  Field  &  Sons. 

Bermondsey. — 50,  Maltby-st.,  and  68,  Stan- 

worth-st.,  u.t.  7  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.,  y.r.  66* .  146 

By  Hughesdon  &  Hinds. 

Shoreditch. — 112,  Weymouth-ter.,  f.,  e.r.  60*.  450 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Shoreditch. — 107  and  108,  High-st.  (s.),  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  165*.,  ej.  350* .  2,000 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Dalston. — 28,  Mayfieid-rd.,  u.t.  15£  yrs.,  g.r.  5*., 

y.r.  34* . - .  125 

Finsbury  Park. — 3,  7,  13,  and  15,  Ambler-rd., 

u.t.  65 £  yrs.,  g.r.  25*.  4s„  y.r.  138* .  1,466 

Stroud  Green. — 57,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  7*.  10s„  y.r.  46* .  430 

By  T.  B.  Westaoott. 

Camden  Town  — 126  and  136,  Great  College-st. 

(s.),  u.t.  36  yrs..  g.r.  11*.,  y.r.  100* .  800 

Kentish  Town. — 55  and  57,  Warden-rd.,  u.t. 

53J  yrs.,  g.r.  14*.,  y.r.  92*.  4s .  630 

By  Douglas,  Young,  &  Co. 

Holborn. — 4,  6,  8.  and  10,  Theobald's-rd.  (Dart- 
mouth-chambers),  u.t.|52£  yrs.,  g.r.  100*.,  y.r. 

545* .  2,670 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  Sussex. — 28  to  31,  Cleveland-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  55*.  8s .  620 

November  30. — By  E.  W.  Harris. 

Brixton.— 102,  Loughborough-pk.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g.r.  6*.,  y.r.  40* .  200 

,By  Herring,  8on,  &  Daw. 

Balham. — 64,  Rossiter-rd.,  u.t.  6S  yrs.,  g.r.  9*.9s., 

y.r.  32* .  170 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Gray’s  Inn-road. — No.  244  (s.),  u.t.  13£  yrs., 

g.r.  81. 10s.,  y.r.  55* .  280 

Barnsburv. — 17,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t.  50£  yrs., 

g.r.  7*.,  y.r.  42* .  340 

Willesden. — Vicarage-rd.,  f.g.r.  9*.,  reversion  in 

74  yrs .  210 

City-road. — 115,  East-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  12*.,  y.r.  60* .  500 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Dalston. — 59,  Queen’s-rd.,  and  62,  Angrave-st., 

u.t.  33 J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  56* .  470 

61,  6Q,  67,  69,  71,  and  73,  Queen’s-rd.  (s.), 

u.t.  33f  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  284*.  (in  lots) _  2,165 

7  and  8,  Brownlow-st.  (s.),  u.t.  33£  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  y.r.  68*.  12s.  4d .  540 

8,  Albion-sq.,  u.t.  33J  vrs.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r.  46*.. .  300 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Gray’s  Inn-road. — 47,  Acton-st.,  u.t.  35£  yrs., 

g.r.  21*.,  y.r.  40* .  100 

Hollowav. — 2  and  4,  Brook-st.,  u.t.  57f  yrs., 

g.r.  il*.,  y.r.  52* .  390 

Camberwell. — 29  and  31,  Neate-st.  (s.),  u.t.  7j 

yrs.,  g.r.  9*.,  y.r.  86*.  12s .  150 

Bermondsey.— 87,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  23J  yrs.,  g.r.  4*., 

w.r.  41*.  12s . 210 

Clapliam.— 104,  Fentiman-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  76* .  1,200 

5,  Richmond-ter.,  u.t.  22 j  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s., 

e.r.  45* .  200 

Herne  Hill. — 141,  Fawnbrake-av.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g.r.  8*.,  e.r.  45* .  450 

By  Frank  Swain. 

Notting  Hill. — Holland  Parlr-av.,  “  The  Castle  ” 

p-h.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  100*.,  reversion  iu  47  yrs.  . .  3,000 

By  Cronks  (at  Maidstone). 

East  Mailing,  Kent. — “  Paris  Farm,”  43  a.  1  r. 

5  p.,  f..  p .  1,450 

December  1. — By  Beard  &  Son. 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 86,  90,  and  92,  Godolphin- 

rd.,  f.,  y.r.  110* .  1,665 

56,  Warbeck-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42* .  495 


By  Geo.  Billings. 

Hackney^.— 41,  Lauriston-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  gj 
7  and  9,  Gas'kin-rd.',  u.'t.  '56  yraVg.'r;  Vii.’y.V. 


By  J.  Griffin  &  son. 


Eali mg96 ^‘““•rd"  **  rent“  6“-  S’.  reversion 


Pope’s-la.,  f.g.r.  27*.,  reversion  tags  vrs . 

De™shire-rd,  (.g.r.  4«.  83.,  reversion "ja 


Contractvim  u.,d  in  Hum  f0,  n„h... 

ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-renl 
improved  gronnd-rent ;  g.r.  (or  ground-rent f  S  real  • 
1.  lor  (toehold;  c.  (or  copyhold;  I.  (orhWho  s  ?  h 


possession ;  e.r.  lor  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  ”  Ad. 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  JKR 

u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  lor  per 


years;  la.  (or  lane;  Bt  for  street;  &.  (or  rotf;’,,'  £ 
square ;  pi.  (or  place ;  ter.  lor  terrace ;  ores.  lor  erfee'en? 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdnj.  for  gardens ;  yd.  lor  yard  „ 
grove;  b.h.  (or  beerhouse ;  p.h.(or  pnbUo-KtBe tt? 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court.  ' Ior 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  8. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.  —  Professor  J  T 
Morris  on  “  Electric  Mains  for  Power  Transmission  Work.” 
8  p.m. 

Monday,  December  u. 


Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lecture).— Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  on 
“  The  Measurement  of  High  Frequency  Currents  and 
Electric  Waves.  III.  8p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Mr.  J.  J.  Done  on  “  Valuations 
for  Mortgage.”  4  p.m, 


Tuesday,  December  12, 

Society  oj  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section).— Hr.  Lonis  N. 
Parker  on  “  Historical  Pageants.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Paper  to  be  farther 
discussed :  “  The  Steam  Turbine,”  by  the  Hon.  Charles  “ 
Algernon  Parsons  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Stoney.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Deoember  13. 

Edinb  urgh  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  1.  G.  Moucbel  r. 

on  “Ferro-Concrete  Construction,”  Illustrated  by  lantern 

slides.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  W.  F.  Mitchell  on  "  The  Commerce  rs 
and  Industries  of  Japan.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  .Engineers,— Annual  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restaurant.  6  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  T.  Preston  on 
“Italian  Art  and  Travel,”  with  lantern  illustrations,  a 
7.80  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  14. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Adjourned  dis-  a 
cussion  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Patchell’s  paper  on  "The  Charing  - 
Cross  Company’s  City  of  London  Works.”  8  p.m.  * 

T  Square  Club  (International  Hall,  Monico  Restaurant). 

— General  meeting.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  C.W.  -1 
Stephenson.  5.45  p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— Mr.  C.  H.  Heathcote  «j; 
on  “  Some  Lessons  from  American  Methods.”  6.45  p.m.  ts 
Friday,  Deoember  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake  on  >, 
“Church  Towers  and  Spires,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
views.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— ( 1)  Adjourned 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— (1)  AQjoumea 
discussion  on  the  Seventh  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  J 
Committee  on  the  “  Properties  of  a  Series  of  Iron-Nickel- 
Manganese-Carbon  Alloys,”  by  Dr.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter, 

Mr.  R.  A.  Had  field  (member),  and  Mr.  Percy  Longmuir ; 

(2)  paper  to  be  read  and  discussed  (if  time  permits), 

“  Behaviour  of  Materials  of  Construction  Under  Pure 
Shear,”  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Izod.  8  p.m.  .  , 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).— Paper  on  “  Electrical  Mains  for  Power  Trans¬ 
mission  Work,”  by  Professor  J.  T.  Morris,  L.I.E.E. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 

Mr.  E.  E.  Mann,  B.Sc.,  on  “Tests  of  Street  Illumination 
in  Westminster.”  8  p.m. 


Saturday,  December  16, 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Works  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips,  Ola 
Charlton.  10  a.m. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*  *  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  1 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest,  j 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  pnees-a  tact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information.  _ 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d.  ,  •  .  . 

Hal'd  Stocks .  1  7  0  pen  1000  rrtargadn.m  nver. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  »  » 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  »  >* 

fJJ  : 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  ,,  ■>  » 

Best  Fareliam  Red  3  12  0  >■  »  » 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  „  »  » 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  »  »  » 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  „  »  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  ■■  ••  ” 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  „  »  >> 

Headers .  11  0  0  »  »  ” 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  ,,  »  ” 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  »  ” 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  ,»  »•  ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  .»  ” 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  ..  >■  ” 

s  nr,  . 
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BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

Glazed  Bricks— Continued. 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch-  £  s.  d. 

ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  per  LOO  at  railway  dep6t. 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers . . .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Iwo  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays ,  Cham- 
ferred.  Squints..  14  0  0 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


less  than  hest. 


Ces  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

es  Ballast  .  5  3  „ 

[Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

„rey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

lira  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

?ons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  6  j  per  ft.  cube. 

Do,  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£ 

BTUND  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Briwn  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf. . .  2  1 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  24 
a.  d. 

“caster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  16 

reensliill  „  .  1  10  „ 

ley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  „ 

Corseliill  „  ...  2  2  „ 

ebum  Red  Freestone  2  0  „ 

Id  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,, 

Tohk  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Spied  random  blocks.  2  10 
sawn  two  sides  land- 
js  to  sizes  (imder 

10  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super., 

tu.  rubbed  two  sides 

|to,  ditto  .  2  6  „ 

sawn  two  sides  slabs 

mi  sizes) .  0  11 J  „ 

24  in.  sawn  one 
slabs  (random 

W) .  0  7}  „ 

to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

,Hard  York— 

)led  random  blocks.  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

»town  two  sides  land- 
to  sizes  (imder 

(v‘t.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super., 

tin,  rubbed  two  sides 

..®o  .  3  0  „ 

In.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

Ifeuidom  sizes)  . .  1  2  „ 

flu.  self -faced  random 
.  0  5 


n  „ 

lOfirst  quality  ” 


s.  d. 


[ton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

.  ,  rly.  depot. 

'  »  >,  6  m.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft. super. deld, 
„  .  rly.  depot, 

f  n  1,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

E  »  >,  2  in.  do.  0  8£  „  „ 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

r  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
13  17  6 
13  0  0 
13  15  0 

1  tofet  blue  Port-  5  ° 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

lie ,  V  „  >•  6  12  6 

j*®  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
»  „  ...  18  7  6 

»  „  ...  13  5  0 

P  permanent  green  11  12  6 

■  "  9  12  6 

6  12  6 

TILES. 

faq*. . ::g  " 


WOOD. 

T,  j  Wood.  ,  At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  111.  by  11  in.  and  4m.  £  s.  d  £  s 

by  9  in  and  11  in .  1310  0  ...15  6 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9  .  13  0  0  14  0 

Battens :  best  2£  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in.  11  0  0 

Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6. . .  0  10  t 


“‘i'uua  valie- 
1  Moseley  tiles'  .. 

Ornamental  tiles  .... 
tSPiaild  Valley  tiles  ...  _ 

Wu fri1  red-  ^own,  or 
j  ed  do-  (Edwards)  ...  57 
fcmeutlJdo .  60 

'Shies  .  3 

'alley  tiles  .  * 

t,w 

{“P  tiles .. 

'  aartshill  ”  bn 
J““ks.  sand-faced  . 


)  per  1000* 

0  per  doz. 

6  per  1000 
0 

0  per  doz. 
0  „ 

9  per  1000 
6  „ 

1  per  doz. 


jc-ou  eniai  d 

H  tiles  . 

tiles  .. 


48  0  per  1000 
..50  0  „ 

4  0  per  doz. 
.  3  8  „ 

d 

-  50  0  per  1000 
..  47  6  „ 

..  50  0 

••  4  0  per  doz. 


Deals:  seconds .  1  0 

Battens  :  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  n 
2  in.  by  4j  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards- 
1  in.  and  1£ 


.  12  0  . 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 


Sin .  10  0 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  4  10 

Small  timber  18  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  ...  3  15 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  ...  3  10 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  «  n 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

»  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by'll  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2§in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . ...21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  12  10  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  ,,  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0 

Oddments  .  32  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0 

Small  „  ,,  .  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup,  as 

inch .  0  0  8 

|  in.  do.  do  .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany — Hondiuas,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  0  1  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Wliitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0. 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  s< 

shot  .  0  13  6  , 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  . 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  . 

1  in.  byr  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . , .  0  12  0  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  . 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . .  0  15  0  . 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  „  „  0  14  0  .. 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  „  0  10  0  . 

1.  by  7  in.  „  „  „  0  12  9 


3  15 

At  per  standard. 


.  25  0 
.  23  0 


.  22  10 
.  19  10 
.  15  0 
.  17  0 


,.  11  0 

..  15  10 
..  14  10 
..  12  0  0 
..  14  10 
..  13  10 
.  11  0 
.  20  0  0 
.  1  0 


0  13  6 
0  18 
0  11 
0  15  0 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9<L  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  .  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . .. .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

Staffordshire  ‘ ‘  Marked  Bars  "...  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  u 

„  „  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ... 

(*Aud  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Don  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  10  0  ...  — 

,  24  g .  10  10  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  to  20  s . ,  .....  >•'  »  -  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  O  ... 

26  g .  b  0  0  ...  — 


1  London. 
£  s.  d. 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Iron — continued.  per  ton  j 

Sheet  Don,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0  _ 

»  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  — 

1  ”•  ,  26  S .  19  0  0  ...  _ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  ...  _ 

»>  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  !"  _ 

,,  ,,  26  g .  15  5  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft! 
to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker .  11  10  0  _ 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  10  0  !!!  — 

Cut  Nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .5 . *9  10  0  !!!  915  (y 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London., 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b. and  up.  18  17  *6  £  d" 

Pipe  in  coils  . 19  7  6  _ 

Soil  pipe  .  21  17  6  _ 

Compo  pipe .  21  17  6  '  _ 

Zinc— Sheet 

Vieille  Montague  .  ton  33  0  0  _ 

„  Silesian .  32  15  0  .!!  _ 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . ...per  lb.  0  10  _ 

Thin  „  .  a  1  1 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  .,  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . .  0  1  51  . 

Soi.der— Plumbers'  .  ,,  0  0  7 

Tinmen's  .  „  0  0  9 

Blowpipe .  „  0  0  10 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


2fd.  per  ft.  delivered,. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths  . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,,  21  oz. . 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

r  ;;  ;;  :: 

n  r  •  j  /n-,  0ILS*  &C'  £  S.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  m  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  17 

»»  »  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  18 

,,  „  „  in  drums  .  „  0  1  10 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . .  „  0  1  9 

in  barrels  .  „  0  1  10 

in  drums  .  „  0  2  0 

Turpentine  in  barrels .  „  0  3  9 

„  in  drums  .  „  0  3  11 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  22  0  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  20  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  owt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . 

Best  Black  Japan . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12  & 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16  0 
0  10  O 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  J.  (if  yo a  will  send  your  address  we  will  reply  by 
letter  ;  the  answer  is  too  long  to  be  conveniently  given 
here). 

MjTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 

ml  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the. 

utliors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
.  ons;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
111  nts,  or  tor  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the- 
_  uue  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous- 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type- written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  tlios* 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER* 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


a 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APDn 

r  ^  O  I  N  T 

( For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues  ) 


MEfi 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

•DESIGN  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  COUNCIL  HOUSE 
Selly  Oak,  Council  Schools,  Raddle  Barn-lane . 

Birmingham  Corporation . 

King’s  Norton,  U.D.C.,  Edu.  Com.  1 

One  hundred  guineas . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  ol  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  b, 

Bangor,  Co.  Down,  School . 

Buxton,  School  for  400  Bovs,  Kents  Bank-road  .... 

Belfast,  Painting,  etc.,  at  Dispensary  Stations . 

Bingley,  Sewer  Culvert  at  Dowley  Gap,  etc . 

Bingley.  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewers,  Dowley  Gap.  etc. 

•SLOP  VANS  AND  WATER  VANS  . 

West  Bartlepool,  Reconstruc.  of  Middleton-rd.  Bridge 

Ballib'w,  Ireland,  Waterworks . 

Grays  Thurrock,  Stoneware  Pipes . 

Grays  Thurrock,  1 35  tons  of  Scoria  Bricks . 

Skewdeck  Spans,  etc . 

Rochdale,  500  tons  of  Oil . 

Birkenhead.  Flagging,  Paving,  etc.,  of  Passages  - 

Wolverhampton,  Two  Classrooms,  Binglsy-st.  School 
Wolverhampton,  Two  Classrooms,  at  Springfield  road 
Wolverhampton,  Desks  and  Chairs  for  School  of  Art 

Dovercourt,  Road  Works,  Nelson-road,  etc . 

Pendervn,  4,200  yds.  of  Pipe  Sewers,  etc.,  at  Hirwain 

•ADDITIONS,  ETC  ,  AT  UNION  OFFICES  . 

Bridlington.  Two  Timber  Groynes,  North  Foreshore 

Aberdare,  61  Houses  . 

Walthamstow,  Concrete  Pipes . 

Stores  . 

Baltic  Timbers  and  Pitch  Pine . 

Edinburgh,  Conveniences,  etc.,  E.  Princes-st.-gardens 

Cwmsyfiog,  Alterations,  etc.,  to  School  . 

Georgetown  (Tredegar),  Alterations,  etc.,  to  School  . . 

Materials  . 

Derby,  Alterations,  etc.,  Poor  Law  Offices,  Becket-st. 
Newton-in-Makerfield,  Rebuild,  etc..  Pumping  Engine 
Willerby,  Altns.,  etc.,  to  Blocks  at  Hull  City  Asylum 

Leeds,  Furnishing  Infirmary  (block  “  A  ”) . 

Abergwynfi,  Hot  Water  Heating  Plant  at  Council  Sch. 

Reading,  Main  Road  Materials  . 

Settle,  Outfall  Sewers  and  Disposal  Works  . 

Coventry.  Oxide  Shed  at  Toleshill  Works  . 

Dalkey,  Sewer  at  Killiney  and  Barnhill  Roads . 

Perth,  Widening  Street,  Causewaying,  etc . 

West  Hartlepool,  Additions  to  Golden  Lion  Hotel. . . . 

Chorley,  Disinfecting  Liquid . 

•ROAD  WIDENING,  PIPE  SEWERS,  Etc . 

•MAK.-UP  YORK.  NATAL, OAKS  RD.,  BOWES-PK. 

Southwick,  Council  School . 

(‘Brighton,  Boundary  Wall  in  Chalk-lane . 

Hampton  Hill,  Road  Works,  Park-road . 

•ENLARGE.,  RUGBY  STATN.  SORTING  OFFICE 
•CORRU.  IRON  ROOF.,  PADDINGTON  GDS.  ST. 
•RECON.  BDG.  OVER  CHELSEA  CREEK,  LOTS-RD. 
•ABERDEEN  GRANITE  PITCHERS,  4,000  TONS 

Liverpool,  Boundary  Walls,  etc.,  Toxteth . 

Swansea,  Stores  . 

Great  Crosby,  Sewers . 

Havodyrynys,  Crumlin,  Alterations,  etc.,  to  School. .  | 

Abersychan,  Alterations,  etc.,  to  School . 

Camrose,  North,  Additions,  etc.  to  Schools  . 

Lambston,  Additions,  etc.,  to  Schools . 

Waterston,  Additions,  etc.,  to  Schools . 

Moylgrove.  Cardigan,  Additions,  etc.,  to  Schools _ 

•MAKING-UP  ROADWAY,  HARBORD-STREET . . 

Gateshead.  Fire  Brigade  Station . 

Tiverton,  Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Elderslie,  N.B.,  Railway  *  Widening . 

Harpenden,  Roadworks,  Burton-road . 

Lancashire  Boiler  . 

Superheaters  . 

•ENLARGE.  OP  HEAL  POST  OFFICE,  BRADFD. 
Prestwich,  Infirmarv  and  Home,  Charlestown-road  . . 

Caeran,  Infections  Diseases  Hospital  . 1 

Horsham,  Picked  Surface  Flints  and  Stone  . 

Shoreham  Harbour,  Broken  Quartzite,  Granite,  etc. . . 

•MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS  . 

•STORM  WATER  OUTFALL.  GROYNE,  ETC . 

Newport,  Mon.,  Extension  of  Retort- House  . 

Newport,  Mon.,  Regenerative  Retort  Settings  . 

Newport,  Mon.,  Coke  Handling  Plant . 

Newport,  Mon.,  Gas  Engines  and  Plant . 

Newport,  Mon.,  Six  Purifiers  . 

Hamilton,  N.B.,  Bridge  over  Kype  Water _ 


Governors  of  Endowed  School -  E.  L.  Woods,  C.E.,  Bangor  Co  Down' 

Tlprhvalllrp  PHnpotipn  Pflmmitlpn  f  Qn-rrir,  A  -4-  n.n.  ’  '  .  _ 


Derbyshire  Education  Committee  . .  C.  Swain,  Architect.  College-road  Bnvtnn 
Belfast  Guardians .  ,t  w  unhi,  owi-  tt„s — '  uxt_on 


'.’"pm,  nn.iuto*.!'.  Luuege-roaa.  JSuvton  . 

.  J.  W.  Robb,  Clerk.  Union  Workhouse  Roi'focV . 

Bingley  District  Council .  R.  Armistead,  Engineer,  8,  ChaB-st're^tl^mdford . 

Council's  Engineer.  Public  Offices,  Dvne-roid  . . 

F.  Appleyard.  Resi.  Dk.  Eng'rs.  Office  MiddletAn^11' 

B.  Coyle,  Clerk  Council  Office.  Cnstlehio,' tT.n;rd-.  Hart 


Willesden  District  Council  . 

North  Eastern  li  ail  way  Co . 

Castleblayney  R.D.C . 

Grays  Thurrock  U.D.C . 

do. 

East  Indian  Raihvav  Company 
Gas  and  Electricity  Committee  . . . . 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Education  Committee . 

do. 

do. 

Harwich  Corporation  . 

Vaynor  and  Penderyn  R.D.C . 

Burton-on-Trent  Guardians  . 

Bridlington  Property  Committee  . . 

Gadlys  Uchaf  Building  Club . 

Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

Barry  Railway  Company . 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  .... 

Edinburgli  Corporation  . 

Monmouthshire,  Education  Com.  . . 
do. 

Longton  Corporation  . 

Derby  Guardians . 

The  U.D.C . 

Hull  Asylums  Committee  . 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 

Berkshire  County  Council . 

Settle  R.D.C . 

Coventry  Gas  Committee  . 

Dalkey  U.D.C . 

Perth  Town  Council . 


B.  Coyle,  Clerk  Coined  Offl“ce,  „ 

A.  C.  James,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Grays  ...,d  . 

t  J’ SecretaJ7-  Nicholasdane. London  EC 

I.  B.  Ball,  Manager,  Gasworks,  Dane-street  Rochdnio . 

C.  Brownndge,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Hirto  ,  . 

T.  H.  Fleeming,  Architect.  10,  , 

H.  Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor,  7,  We.«t-=treet  b..  .  l 

Tl.  C.  Jenkins,  Engineer,  Celor  Cae'd,  near  . 

T.  Jenkins.  Architect,  Station-street,  Burton-on  t  Jv61 . 

E.  E.  Matthews,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  . . 

T.  D.  Williams,  10,  Canon-street,  Aberdare  .  n,. 

Surveyor  to  Council,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow . 

Storekeeper,  Broad-street,  Barry  . 

Crown  Agent  for  Colonics.  Whitehall'  Gardens,'  London  'i  w . •  Dec 

Burgh  Surveyor,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  a°n,S‘W*  .... 

C.  Dauncey,  County  Council  Offices,  Newport,'  lion.' .  ( 

J.  W.  Wardle,  Boro’  Surveyor,  Court  House  Tonne,™  c.  ^ 

F. C.ConltlinrsE  Architect; 4,  Albert-Street.' ■ 

R.  T.  Surtees.  Watprwnrtd  P.nninnnn  ti..  ATT.. 


Chorley  Corporation . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Southgate  U.D.C . 

Durham  CountyEducationAuthority 

Brighton  Guardians . 

Hampton  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Great  Western  Railway  . 

L.  &  N.W.  &  Gt.  W.  Jt.  Rlys.  Com. 

Borough  of  Bermondsey . 

Toxtetli  Park  Guardians . 

Graigola  Merthyr  Co.,  Ltd. . 

Great  Crosby  U.D.C . 

Eastern  Group  of  Manger  . 


do. 


Pembrokeshire  Education  Authority 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council . 

Gateshead  Corporation . 

Tiverton  Corporation . 

Glasgow  &  South  Western  Railway 

Harpenden  U.D.C . 

Elham  Guardians . 

do. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Prestwich  Guardians  . 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C.  . . 
West  Sussex  C.C. 


Hpve  Council . . 


do. 


Newport  Gas  Co.  , 


do. 

do. 

do. 


West  Hartlepool.  Reconstruction  of  Graving  Dock  . 
•EXTENSION  OP  PIER  . 


•NEW  TOWN  HALL,  LANCASTER 
•ADDS..  Etc.,  S  HIRE  HALL,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS 

Masham,  Painting,  etc.,  Wesleyan  Chapel . 

Llanelly,  Colliery  Stores . 

Pontycymmer,  Widening  140  yds.  of  Upcast  Shaft  . . 

Stow,  set  of  Deepwoll  Pumps . 

Widnes,  St.  Paul’s  Ch.  Tower  Completion . 

Carlisle,  c.i.  Watermains,  Swine-hill,  Scotby  to  Asylum 

•NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  WATFORD . 

•NEW  SCHOOL  AT  BURNTWOOD . 


Dis.  Comm.Middle  Ward,  Co.,Lanark 

North  Eastern  Railway  Co . 

Soutlisea  Clarence  Pier  Co . 

Lancaster  Corporation . 

West  Suffolk  C.C . 


Gt.  Mountain  Collieries  Co.,  Ltd. 


Stow  Guardians . 

Building  Committee . 

Cumberland,  etc.,  Asylum,  Garlands 
Governors,  Watford  Grammar  Schls. 
Staffs  Education  Committee  . 


*  .  vvu..Uiuo^,«luuww,,  t.  muert-sireet,  Derbv 
t  '  J'  Engineer,  at  the  Waterworks'" 

J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull  ... 

T.  Winn  &  Sons  Architects,  84,  Albion-street.  Leeds' .  d 

T.  M .  Fran klen,  County  Council  Offices.  Westgate-street  '<w «  " 

J.  F.  Hawkins.  County  Surveyor.  Bank-ch.  c 

Barber  Hopkmson.  &  Co..  Engineers.  Crown  i 

F.  W.  stevenson.  Engineer.  Gas  Works,  Coventry  d 

J.  P.  Gahan,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Dalkev,  Ireland .  4 

R.  M  Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Perth  . .  4 

At  Hotel.  Stockton-street,  West  Hartlepool .  d 

J.  Mills,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Chorlev  .  4 

Council's  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Hendon  \  W .  d 

Council's  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Palmer’s  Greeii  \ .  * 

Brown  &  Spain  Architects,  12.  John-street,  Sunder'and .  .  * 

B.  Bur  field,  Clerk  Parochial  Offices.  Prince’s-street,  Brighton .  Dtfl 

S.  H.  Chambers  Surveyor  Public  Offices,  Hampton  Midi"  dl 

Station  Sorting  Office,  Rugby .  F  ^laaiesex  ,.  j, 

Engineer’s  Office,  Paddington-station,  W..  .  . .  i 

do.  di 

j  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E. 

w.  w.  Thomas  *  Co..  Architect,  15,  Eonl-striet.'iiTOi' .  * 

The  Company,  Swansea  .  rpwi .  Dm, 

W.Hall’Surv.,  Council  Offices,  Coronation-id' 'at.'  Croihv  w-'  f 

H.  T.  Griggs,  Architect,  Newport,  Mon . . .  SOy'L“ts-  d. 

do.  * 

D.  E.  Thomas,  Architect,  17,  Victoria-place,  Haverfordwest  J 

do.  ® 

do. 

do.  J 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W. 

r'  «v£85til8011’  Bowugh-BngineM,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead .  iJf 

J .  Siddals,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Tiverton  .  hi 

Engineer’s  Office,  St.  Enoch  s  Station,  Glasgow  .  n  dl 

J.  H.  Leverton,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  Harpenden .  j 

R.  Lonergan,  11,  Cheriton-placo,  Folkestone. . .  . . 

do.  wc; 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S  W 
T.  Worthington  &  Son,  Architects,  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester' '  n* 
J.  H.  James,  Architect,  18,  Quay-street,  Cardiff  ...  " 

W .  McIntosh,  County  Surveyor.  22,  Worthing-road,  Horsham  "  "  j 
do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove .  i,n 

do. 

T.  Canning,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Mill-street,  Newport,  Mon .  jjD 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  L.  Douglass,  C.E.,  District  Offices.  Hamilton .  j«n 

T.  M.  Newell,  Engineer.  Dock  Office,  Hull .  '  ja0 

A.  H.  Bone,  Engineer.  148,  High-street,  Portsmouth  .  , 

E.  W.  Mountford.  Architect,  17,  Buckingham-street,  W.C.  Jan 

A.  A.  Hunt,  County  Architect,  Sudbury  .  jM 

R.  Beckwith,  Masham  .  jo 

Offices  of  Company  . 

F fa  idan  Collieries,'  Po ntycymmer  . 

R.  E.  Wilkes,  Clerk,  Stowmarket  . 

R.  Dixon,  318,  Edgelev-road,  Cheadle  Heath,  Stockport . 

G.  D.  Oliver,  County  Architect,  Carlisle . 

C.  P.  Ayres,  Architect,  Rickmansworth-road,  Watford  . 

Offices  of  the  Education  Committee,  Stafford  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Apf 

•SECOND-CLASS  ENGINEERS,  G.P.O .  i 

- y  '  ■  ' - 1 

Those  m  inced  wuh  -in  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  vlit.  x.  Public  Appointments,  ivil 
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TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
told  be  addrcssod  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
'mI  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
icblish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
Khitect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
innouncements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
lender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
L  for  special  reasons.]  .  .  „  .. 

•  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

f  ALTOFTS. — For  the  erection  of  caretaker’s  house  at 
| tease  Outfall  Works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Hr.  j.  c.  Coates,  architect,  Altofts.  Quantities  by 

Harris  Bros.  ..£298  13  9  R.  Leake  & 

257  10  0  Sons,  Nor- 

manton*  ....  £235  0  0 
Drinkwater  & 
Gallagher....  231  0  0 


iB.  Oxer  .. 

.Branham....  256  10  0 
P.  Hutchin- 

on  .  230  0  0 

i  r  p  0  & 

Idardt .... 


214  0  7 

t  Painting  excluded. 


ARKING  TOWN.— For- private  street  works  in  Park, 
...■cross,  and  Monteagle  Avenues,  for  the  Urban  District 
luneil.  Mr.  C.  F.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
irking.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 


irsons  A 
Parsons,  , 
Ilford*  . .  | 
J.  Ander- 

jn  . 

Hanson  & 


Jackson 
W,  Glenny 
ffiwett  & 


J  T.  Jackson 
I  Shelbourne 

[4  Co . 

.  Griffiths  & 


Cook 
Starkey  . , 
[.Free  &  Sons 
fiskin, Ltd. 


With  Norway 
Granite 
Block 

Channelling. 


[2,301 17  1 
2,330  2  9 

2,333  5  4 
2,354  7  7 
2,423  19  1 


2,534  19  10 
2,574  12  0 

2.577  5  10 
2,601  13  1 
2,748  0  1 


With  Scori® 
Sett 

Channelling. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2,308 

8 

2 

2,301 

17 

1 

2,234 

6 

1 

2,326 

1 

2,367 

8 

1 

2,442 

6 

1 

2,494 

3 

9 

2,516 

2 

10 

2,584 

0 

0 

2,549 

n 

4 

2,290 

0 

7 

2,705 

li 

10 

With 

Concrete 

Block 

Channelling. 


2,262  11 
2,495  15 
2,423  19 


2,534  19  10 
2,527  9  6 

2,410  10  11 
2,582  16  1 
2,705  11  10 


t  With  granite  sett  channelling. 


Ildmga : 


£125 


Parkinson  *  Sons,  Ltd.  £12.531  14  8 

il. Neill* Sons,  .  12,500  0  0 

'V.Thornton  &  Son .  11,981  0  0 

U.  Knowles  .  11,775  0  0 

K.  Whewell  .  11,480  0  0 

J.  Boland .  11,100  0  0 

t  Marshall  it  Dent .  11,000  0  0 

B.  Fecitt  &  Sons .  10,980  0  0 

V.  Livesey .  10,900  0  0 

&  Lewis  &  Sons .  10,745  0  0 

JT.  Higson  &  Sons .  10,446  0  0 

U,.Cronshaw .  10,250  0  0 

J.  Woof  Cronshaw  & 

Sons* .  10,200  0  0 

BOURNEMOUTH. — For  construction  of  two  passenger 
jilts  on  east  and  west  cliffs,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
'■  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer : — 

Waygood  &  Co.,  Falmouth-road,  Great 
Dover-street,  London,  S.E . £3,700 

BOURNEMOUTH. — For  making  up  Stanfield-road 
W  Sedgeley-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  W. 
ucey,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bourne- 
™mh:— 

Itounds  &  Newton,  Richmond-chambers, 

The  Square,  Bournemouth* . £609  11  6 

BOURNEMOUTH. — For  sewering  Portland  and  York- 
“s.  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough 
Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth  : — 

Grounds  &  Newton,  Richmond-chambers, 

The  Square,  Bournemouth* . £195  9  2 

BOURNEMOUTH. — For  sewering  Muscliff-road,  for 
Mown  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer, 
BUnici pal  Offices,  Bournemouth : — - 
Grounds  &  Newton,  Richmond-chambers, 

The  Square,  Bournemouth* . £255  12  6 

CARDIFF.— For  building  two  cottages  at  Marshfield, 
Mr.  E.  Patten.  Mr.  J.  .Coates  Carter,  architect, 
RMk-buildings,  Cardiff 

‘  '  J.  H.  Maggs  & 

Co . £500  0  0 

Leadbeter  Bros.  449  0  0 
Fursey  &  Harris, 

Castletont  . .  418  0  0 
|  T.  James  &  Son  411  10  0 


HEJNHUJN. — JJOr  maKing-up  auu  pa V mg 
Credit.  West  Hendon,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  S. 

Grimley,  Council’s  Engineer,  The  Burroughs,  Hendon, 


bx  &  Bardo  £538  0  0 

R.  Evans  & 

P .  525  0  0 

“  ‘•Rees  ....  510  00 

pl.Bevan _  500  0  0 


C0NGLF.TON. — Accepted  for  workhouse.  Congleton. 
ton'  ’  ^a44»  engiueer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leaming- 

il.  For  Cast-iron  Pipes. 

Staveley  Coa!  and  Iron  Co.,  6-in.  pipes,  £4  13s.  6d. ; 
Ud.  pipes,  £4  i6s, ;  3-jn.  pipes,  £4  18s.  per  ton. 
filtnn  11  For  Valves  and  Hydrants. 
o*n  ,  *  Kennedy,  Kilmarnock.  Urban  District, 
La. ;  Rural  District,  £10  19s. ;  Guardians, 
12s.  9d. 

EAST  STONEHOUSE.— 1  For  erecting  a  new  mortuarv, 
n,;„  uLban  District  Council.  Mr.  B.  Townshend, 
1 2eJ®r-  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse : — 

LPitwood . £327  I  A.  Smith  . £310 

324  E.  Porter,  East  Stone- 
316  |  house*  .  299 


Suien  ’ 


FALMOUTH. — For  surface  water  drainage  at  Berke¬ 
ley- place.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Falmouth : — 

s.  d. 

Corder  &  Barnicoat,  Falmouth* .  3  3£ 

N.  Christophers .  3  lit 

F.  Strongman  &  Sons  . .  4  6t 

t  Per  lineal  yard  for  9-in.  drain ;  average  depth  of 
trench,  2  ft.  6  in. _ 

FLIXTON. — For  the  construction  in  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  of  a  bridge  between  Flixton  and  Carrington  over 
the  River  Mersey,  for  the  County  Palatines  of  Lancaster 
and  Chester.  Mr.  W.  Compton  Hall,  County  Bridge- 
master  : — 

M.  Hawley,  Ridgmont,  Burstwick, 

Hull . £3,595  13  2 


•  GUILDFORD. — For  forming  Mid  del  ton-road  on  the 
Woodoridge  Estate,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Houston  & 
Houston,  architects  and  surveyors,  7,  Long-acre,  W.C.,1 
and  148,  High-street,  Guildford 


0  0 


C  unningham, 

Forbes, &Co.  £1,697  0  0 
M 11  s  selwhito 
&  Sapp. . . . 

Hewett  & 

Sons  ....  1,644  16  10 
J.  Smith  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  1,630  17  3 
S.  Atkins....  1,607  0  0 
James  &  Heb- 
burn  ....  1,554  0  0 


S.  Kavanagh 

*  Co . £1,525  0  0 

J.  May .  1,500  0  0 

A.  Streeter  & 

Co .  1,477  18  9 

G.  A.  Franks  1,473  0  0 
Edwards  * 

Co.,  London*  1,430  0  0 


HEATHER  LEAZES. — For  erecting  a  boarding-house 
of  seventeen  rooms  at  Heather  Leazes,  near  Warkworth, 
for  the  Misses  Smith.  Mr.  Temple  Wilson,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Alnwick : — 

Brickwork  and  Joiner  Work. 

R.  Carso,  Amble,  Acklington* . £605  5  8 


Slating  and  Plastering. 

J.  Purdie,  Alnwick* . . .  133 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

J.  W.  Kransgrill,  Alnwick* .  17 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Old  Oak-lane,  near  Willesden 
Junction,  Acton,  for  the  Light  Railways  and  Tramways 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall, 

S.W. : — 


Pedretto  & 

Co. . £6,850  10 

W.  H.  nyde  6,840  0 

J.  Cochrane 
&  Sons  ..  6,305  0 
R.  H.  B. 

Neal,  Ltd.  6,208  0 
T.  Turner  . .  6,182  4 

Tilbury  Con- 
tr  a  c  t  i  n  g 

Co.,  Ltd...  6,066  11 

C.  Ford  ....  5,955  0 
ICellett,  Ltd.  5,568  1 

T.  Almond  & 

Son,  Ltd.  5,450  0 
A.  Fasey  & 

Co .  5,365  5 

H.Woodham  5,356  13 
W.  Manders  5,275  4 

Muir  head, 

Greig,  & 

Matthe  w  s  5.071  18 


S.  Kavan¬ 
agh  &  Co.  £4,959  0  0 
A.  Thome  4,928  2  0 

J.  T.  Fir- 

bank....  4,920  4  8 

C.  Wall  & 

Co .  4,900  0  0 

Edwards  & 

Co .  4,817  7  11 

Wilkinson 

Bros.  .  . .  4,806  0  0 

J.  Strachan  4,721  0  0 

Davies, 

Ball,  &  Co.  4,669  16  0 
Radford  & 

Greav  e  s, 

Drewery  - 
1  a  ne  , 

Derby*. . 


4,326  0  101 


LONDON. — For  erecting  six  blocks  of  working-men's 
flats,  Kenley-street,  Notting  Dale,  for  the  Royal  Borough 
ot  Kensington: — 


Colley  &  Sons  ....  £10,672 
J.  E.  Johnson  & 

Son  .... 

W.  Johnson  &  Co. 

Ltd . 

R.  A.  Lowe 
Holliday  &  Green 
wood.  Ltd.  . . . 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  . 

,T.  H.  Bywaters  . 

Leslie  &  Co.; ... . 

F.  &  G.  Foster  . 

H.  fj.  Holloway  . 

C.  F.  Kearley  . . . 

Cowley  &  Drake  . . 

B.  E.  Nightingale 


10,150 


9,977 


9,720 

9,668 

9,634 

9,576 

9,572 


W.  Taylor  &  Co...  £9,497 
F.  Webster  &  Co.  . .  9,415 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  9,400 

D.  F.  Lamplough  . .  9,371 
J.  Chessum  &  Sons  9,370 

F.  Gough  &  Co .  9,334 

Ar -Hudson  &  Co.  . .  9,30i» 
J.  Appleby  &  Sons  9,220 
W.  Lawrence  &.  Son  9,149 
J,  Barker  &  Co., 

Ltd .  8,739 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  . .  8,650 
C.  Gray .  8.250 

E.  J.  Clayton .  8,000 

Chambers  Bros., 

Ealing  .... ... .  7,575 


HENDON. — For  supplying  and  fixing  of  about  250  yds.  of  creosoted  deal  post  and  rail  fencing,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  S.  Grimley,  Council’s  Surveyor,  The  Burroughs,  Hendon,  N.W. 


A.  Stevens . ••••■•••; - 

Rowland  Bros.,  Fenny  Stratford*. . . . 
D.  Parkins . 


Posts. 

7  ft.  6  in.  by 

3  in.  by  7  in. 

Stakes. 

6  ft.  by  2  in. 
by  4  in. 

Rails. 

18  ft.  by  14  in. 
by  4  in. 

s.  d. 

d. 

k.  d. 

2  0 

1  10 

2  2J 

7J  ‘ 

1  51 

2  6 

91 

1  4 

Concreting 
each  post. 


N.W.  .— 

J.  Molem  & 

Co . £1,183  0  0 

J.  S  he  I- 
bourne  & 

Co .  1,156  3  8 

T.  Adams  . .  1,128  IS  5 
A.  T.  Catley  1,090  0  0 
R.  Ballard, 

Ltd .  1,048  0  0 


F.  G.  Brum- 
m  e 1 1  ....  £994  19  10 
J.&W.  Drake, 

Hammer¬ 
smith  -  road, 

W.*  .  989  0  0 


HOUNSLOW.— For  completing  six  villas.  Mr.  E. 
Pennington,  architect  and  surveyor,  Richmond  :— 

Net  totals. 

W.  R.  &  A. 

Hide . £1,320  0  0 

Leather  &  Son  1,150  0  0 
Green  &  Smith  1,145  0  O 

G.  W.  Street . .  1,039  10  0 
J.  C.  Snell ... .  1,025  0  0 
Hey  wood  & 

Sparkman . . 

Myall  &  Upson 
Chamber  Bros. 

W.  Jervis. . . . 


Net  totals. 

F.  Deacon  & 

Son  . £845  0  0 

E.  J.  Burton  . .  800  0  0 

Currington  ....  800  0  0 

C.  Kendal .  798  0  0 

Stinchcomo  & 

Co .  700  0  0 

uua  u  u  F.  Smith .  696  0  0 

980  0  0  1  Hill*  Nickols. .  69o  0  0 

955  0  0  Hall  &  Jacobs  . .  690  0  0 


998  0  0 


H.  Roge- . 

Harris  &  Co. . . 

F.  B.  Hope  . . 
B.  Sargeant  . . 

G.  Wales - 

F.  D.  Hidden 


_  ..  _  rum  01,  j iiw-w  .  . 

924  12  6  WoollastonBros.  660  0  0 

920  0  0  J.  E.  Saunaers  636  0  0 

895  0  0  F.  F.  Couch -  630  0  0 

890  0  0  A.  J.  Gardner 

887  0  0  H.  &  N.  Cude 

868  16  0  I  N.  H.Trott  . . 

850  0  0  H.  U.  Baber  «* 

|  Co .  *65  0  0 


600  0  0 
5P0  0  0 
485  10  0 


LEIGH. — For  reconstruction  of  Hurst  Mill  Bridge  in 
concrete  and  stone,  for  the  Main  Roads -  and  Ridges 
Committee  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  W. 
Compton  Hall,  County  Bridgemaster 

H.  M.  Nowell,  Stockton-on-Tees  and 
Manchester  . * 

LONDON.— For  erecting  -Physically  Defective  school, 
Rosenrtale-road,  Wandsworth,  for  the  London  County 
Council : —  „„  n  n 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . £2*5J2  0  S 

W.  Akers  &  Co.,  Ltd .  3,513  0 

Leslie*  Co.,  Ltd .  3,390  0  0 

J.  Marsland  &  Sons  . . .  *•  Ji?  ,  l  « 

Galbraith  Bros . . .  q'457  0  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . .  3,398  uu 

L.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Ltd.  - .  3,393 

Holliday  *  Greenwood,  Ltd .  Mg?  u 

J.  Garrett  *  Son  . .  o’qoo  n  n 

J.  Appleby  *  Sons  . .  f*|fg  00 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  •?  263  0  0 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sous,  Ltd .  0  0 

T.  G.  Sharpington  ....  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer,  W  estow-street,  Q  Q 

[The  architect’s  estimate,  ““P”able  w,‘h  tliese 
tenders,  is  £3,403.j 


LONDON,— For  the  enlargement  by  twenty  places.  01 
the  manual  training  centre  on  the  Brandlehow-road  site, 
Wandsworth,  for  the  London  County  Council : 


Leslie  &  Co., 

Ltd . £738  10  10 

Macey  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  647  0  0 

Lole  &  Co.  . .  645  17  '  8 
E.  Triggs  . . 


J.  Shelbourne 

&  Co . £616 

W.  Johnson  * 

Co.,  Ltd., 
Wandsworth 
Common*  . .  584 


.ilgSS -  VtL  u  -  _ 

[The  architect's  estimate,  comparable  with  those 
.  tenders,  is  £639.] 

LONDON.— For  a  public  underground  convenience  at 
the  junction  of  Well-street  and  Mare-street,  Hackney,  lor 
the:  Hackney  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Normal .  Scorgie, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hackney, 
N.E.  ‘ 


A.  E.  Symes..  £1,813  0  0 
G.  Jennings,  • 

Ltd.- .  1.752  0  Q 

J.  E.  Saunders  1,747  .0  0 
W.  Shurmur  &  . 

Sons,  Ltd.  . .  1,74b  0  0 
Rowley  Bros.  1,745  0  0 
Davis  &  Ben-  .  .  • 

nett .  1,740  10  9 

J.  C.  Mather..  1,700  0  0 
Spencer.Sauto, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  1,680  0  0 


G.  Wales  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  .-  £-1  ,*>93  0  0 
L.  Whitehead 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  1.587  0  0 

1,573  0  0 

.1,570  0  0 
F.  ifc  G.  Foster  1,547  0  0 
T.  Almond  & 

Son,  Ltd., 

EndJU*  ..  1,532  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  completion  of  the  T’alace- 

road  School,  Fulham,  for  the  London  County  Council . 

-  Waring  -  White 


W.  Downs - £3,517  0  0 

Leslie  &  Co.  . .  3,498  4  5 

Lole  &  Co .  J481  1  9 

Clarke  &Bracey  3,429  0  0 

E  Triggs .  3,416  0  0 

W.  Smith  &  Son  3,373  0  0 
C.  Wall,  Ltd.  . .  3,316  9  1 


Uiain.8.C0.':  13,500  0  0 

VmiSrr1:'  ° 

C:  F.  Kearley, 
tonHigh"st*8.  3,098  0  0 
rTho  architect's  estimate,  comparable  ivith  these 
tenders,  is  £3,120.]^ 

Council:—  _  ^  ...£220 

W.  H.  Gascelles  &  Co .  146 

A.  Dreyfus*  . . . . 

t  nxnoN _ For  carrying  out  a  scheme  of 

th6  London  County  Council  :— 


L.  H.  &  R-  Bo- 

berts  . £2,814  O  0 

W.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,807  0  0 

J.  Appleby  & 

Sous,  Cornwall 
Works,  Lam- 

both*  .  2-664  0  0 

[The  architect’s  estimate,  mraparable  with  these 
tenders,  is  £3,979. j 


■T  Garrett* Son  £2,973  0  0 
BkeSSSoa....  2,920  0  0 
Lathey  Bros.  . . 

E.  Triggs . 

Galbraith  Bros. 

L.  Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd. 


^873  0  0 
2,860  0  0 
2,834  7  6 

2,817  0  0 


THE  BUILDER 


632 


LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  three  penstocks 
required  on  the  northern  low-level  sewer  No.  2,  at  the 


iciiuiivu  u  11  wo  uunuv...  ■■  —  ■ ------  ■ 

Stamford  Brook  and  Counter’s  Creek  sewers,  for  the 
London  County  Council : —  ,  „ 

J.  Cochrane  . £560  1  Glenfleld  &  Kennedy, 

Hunter  &  English  ..  545  Ltd . •••••  £504 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Ltd. . .  525  J.  Blakeborough  & 

|  Sons,  Brighouse*  . .  453 


M1LTON-NEXT-SITTINGBOURNE. — For  1,063  yds. 
of  12-in.  and  507  yds.  of  9-in.  earthenware  glazed  pipe 
sewer,  London  and  Staplehurst  roads,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  W.  R.  Warlow,  Surveyor,  Town 


Hall,  Milton  :— 

Millen  &  Chrisfield,  Milton- next- 
Sittingbourne* . £815  12  6 


NOTTINGHAM. —  For  two  houses,  Derby-road. 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  &  W.  R.  Gloave,  architects,  18, 

Low-pavement : —  _  ,  „ 

W.  Crame,  Ltd.*  . £1,193  o  0  - 

[Lowest  of  nine  tenders.] 


NOTTINGHAM. —For  two  shops,  Derby-road. 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  &  W.  R.  Gleave,  architects,  18, 
Low-pavement : — • 

W.  Crame,  Ltd.* . £33*.  10  0 

[Lowest  of  six  tenders.] 


OLDBURY.— For  heating  apparatus  at  new  school, 
Rood  End,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  Long,  architect,  21,  Ncw-strcet,  West 
Bromwich : — 

Lucas  &  Son,  Cradley  Heath* . £275 


PONTEFRACT.— For  erection  of  Farm  Cottage  at 
Fairleigh,  Pontefract,  for  Mr.  James  Crowther.  Messrs. 
Garsido  &  Pennington,  architects,  Ropergato  House, 
Pontefract : — 


Gallagher  Bros.  £475  3  3 

A.  Askam _  434  3  10 

M.  Dixon  & 

Sons  .  432  10  0 


Walker  &  Ward, 

Pont  efract*  £397  1  10 


PRESTON-NEXT- WINGHAM.  — For  new  council 
school,  for  the  Kent  Education  Committee.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
H.  Robinson,  Surveyor : 


’.  &  G.  Foster 
E.  J.  Bowles  . . 

H .  Kent . 

A.  J.  Brewster 
H.  Lovatt,  Ltd. 

Rowland  Bros. 

J.  H.  Forwalk 
G.  &H.  Donne  &  Son  2,285 
Hayward  &  Paramo r  2,259 
11.  Webster .  2,248 


2,054 

2,625 

2,621 

2,400 

2,380 

2,339 

2,305 


L.  Seagcr  . 

Sturry  Building  Co. 

Ltd . 

W.  J.  Adcock 
W.  W.  Martin 
G.  Browning  . . 

A.  Ovenden  . . 
Gann  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Whitstablef  . . . . 


£2,215 


2,155 

2,095 

2,071 

2,034 

2,015 


1,933 


RODNEY  STOKE.— For  constructing  a  collecting  tank 
at  Rodney  Stoke,  and  providing  and  laying  200  yds.  of 
4-in.  piping,  for  Street  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  P» 
I.  Cotterell,  M.Inst.C.E..  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol 
Wright  &  Son,  Glastonbury  . £138 


SHREWSBURY.— For  isolation  hospital : 

F.  Ritchie  &  Sons,  Ltd . £2,765 

Rowland.  Carr,  &  Co .  2,559 

W.  A.  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,100 

Hill  Bros .  2,075 

E.  C.  &  J.  Keay,  Ltd .  1,853 

J.  Harrison  &  Co .  1,851 

Harrison-Smith  Building,  Ltd.  ..  1,825 

J.  Hitchen  &  Son.Xtd .  1,800 

Bruce  &  Still,  Ltd .  1,762 

Leather  &  Sons .  1,650 

R.  lies.  Ltd . '. .  1,639 

C,  Leather  .  1,605 

J.  McManus .  1,555 

Alnwick  Foundry  &  Engineering 

Co .  1,543 

J.  Mitson  &  Co .  1,525 

Young,  Tinker,  &  Young .  1,515 

Humpreys  Ltd .  1,497 

Portable  Building  Co .  1,451 

W.  Harbrow  .  1,417 

Darlington  Construction  Co .  1,410 

Boulton  <fc  Paul,  Ltd .  1,362 

Morton  Bros.  &  Co .  1,350 

J.  Hawkins  &  Co .  1,349 

F.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,314 

Ginger,  Lee,  &  Co.,  35,  Richmond- 

grove,  East  Longsight,  Manches¬ 
ter*  .  1,249 
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SOUTHWELL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
house,  Southwell.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  &  W.  R.  Gleave, 
architects,  18,  Low-pavement: — 

F.  W.  Thompson  &  Son*  . £665  0  0 

[Lowest  of  three  tenders.] 


SPENNYMOOR  (Durham).— For  kerbing  and  flagging 
of  High-street  from  St.  Paul’s-strcet  to  \  llhers-street 
and  from  Clarence-?treet>  to  Church-street,  for  the  Urbau 
District  Council.  Mr.  C.  R.  Spencer,  Engineer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Council  Offices,  Spennymoor : — 

Wm.  Fletcher  £558  17  6  1  George  Pickcr- 

George  11.  Bell  549  15  0  Dig,  West 

John  Garrick  520  15  6|  Hartlepool  *  £495  12  0 


TEIGNMOUTH. — For  the  construction  of  a  dwarf  stone 
wall,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  an  unclimbable  wrought- 
iron  railing,  together  with  incidental  works  at  the 
cometcry  extension  in  Exeter-road  and  Buckeridgo-road, 
Teignmoutb,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gettings,  Surveyor  and  Water  Engineer,  town  Hall, 
Teignmout.h 

G.  H.  Marshall  £815  0  0  S.  J.  Hayman  £599  1  10 

E.  Harris  ....  738  11  0  W.  Turner -  570  0  8 

E.  And  rows  ..  642  810  F.  C.  Francis 

J.  Lambc  ....  625  13  8 1  Toignmouth*  564  2  0 


W4RLINGHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Whvteleafe  Council  School,  Upper  Warlingham.  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Jarvis  &  F.  A.  Richards,  Architects  to  the  Surrey 


Education  Committee, 
S.W. : — 

C .  E.  Ken¬ 
worthy  ....£3,719159 
C.  Cooper _  3,317  0  2 

F.  &  G.  Foster  3,143  0  0 

G.  Cheeseman  3.127  11  0 
J.  Quittenton  2,999  0  0 
1.  Waters  & 

Sons  .  2,959  5  4 


36,  Victoria-street,  London, 


H.  Kent . £2.835  0  0 


W.  H.  Hvdc 
W.  Roberts  . . 
Marriott  & 

Salter . 

E.  Streather  . . 
J.  Barker  &  Co. 
S.  Page  &  Son 


:,756 
2,743  0  0 


2,650  0  0 
2,577  10  0 
2,556  0  0 
2,497  0  0 


WIMBLEDON. — For  constructional  steel  and  wrought- 
iron  work.  Electricity  Works  extension,  Durnsford-road. 
for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wimbledon  :— 

Norton  Bros.,  Balfour-road,  Ilford  *t  £384  6  0 
X  Total  amount  of  tender  for  two  works. 


WREXHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Bowlin^  Green  Hotel,  Penybryn,  for  Messrs.  Worthington 
&  Co.  “Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  architect  and  surveyor,  Queen- 
street,  Wrexham.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

T  Jones  _ £847  0  0  I  T.  G.  Haxley  . .  £690  0  0 

W  E.  Samuel  . .  740  0  0  J.  B.  Woolley  630  0  0 

Davies  Bros .  696  0  0  Lewis  Bros., 

W.  Hughes  _  695  0  0  |  Wrexham*  . .  597  15  6 


YORK. — For  erecting  asylum  farm  buildings.  Mr.  A. 
Crecr.  Architect,  Guildhall,  York  :— 

R.  Dent  &  Son,  Lord  Mayor's  Walk,  York*.  £1,392  10 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


[December 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH 

For  all  tha  Proved  Kind,  a 

BATH  STONE. 


FLO  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Watgnwv,* 

Preserving  Building  MaterS  ' 


HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Boulting  Stoae  Oo 

(Incorporating  the  Haul  Hill  stone  Co.  a*  r  IWi  T  ‘ 
The  Doultlag  8 tone  Co) 

Chief  Office  :  Norton,  BtokciafaEl. 

Bomeraof 


London  Agent  :-Mr.  E.  4.  William, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


GREEK  MARBLE. 


While  and  Blue  Pcntelikon  ,t  Lo»  P,i„. 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Licmtim. 

Full  Particulars  and  8amples 

MARMOR  UMITED, 

18,  Finsbury -square,  E.C. 


See  Advt.  p.  xxi. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Oioe  42  i 
Poultry,  E.C,— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk.: 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  ■  rooms,  and  terraces* 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Cot 


SPRAGUE  8s  C0„  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHEES, 

4  &  5,  East  Har ding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QTJ  ANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHED 


Wl  |a  I  «*■■■■■■  WVI1  i  OUABlr, &.I.. 

1  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIABY  A  TABLES,1 
For  1906,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/1.  . 


PILKIN  GrTON &C0( 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Arenas, 


Bcghttni  Troth  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING* 

ACLD-BESISTING  ASPHALTE. 


WHITE  SILICA  PAVINCE 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


MI0ULES  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 


Established  over  4-0  Years. 


houses,  an 


Sanctioned  toy  the  Public :  Health  Act  ■g>rh^"1“!"nS' 


r  0-0  Years.  sanctioned  oy  tne  ruouc  crhools. 

d  also  by  the  Board  of  Education  Rules  for  planning: 


Gold  Medals  Awarded  at  Cape  Town  Exhibition,  1904=5,  and  at  the  1884  Exhibition,  London. 


Many  other  Medals,  Silver  and  Brouze,  have  been  awarded  at  Exhibitious. 

MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO.,  LTD.,  have  this  year  secured  entirely ■  NEW  PATEN  ^ 

These  closets  are  now  absolutely  perfect  in  construction.  Not  being  affected  by  frost,  they  give  less  trouble  than  water  closets,  an 

attending  drains  and  cesspools.  rrt/CD 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  USED  THERE  IS  NO  DANGER  OF  TYPH^° g rr.^r"' 

They  are  also  especially  suited  for  buildings  and  places  below  tbe  level  of  drains  and  outfalls,  and  also  where  there  is  woods,  and  can  be  flttean 

Testimonials  of  their  value  in  these  respects  can  be  seen  at  the  Company’s  offices.  They  are  well  made  and  finished,  m  plain  an  8“  They  have  been  6Ul’P“jJ 

any  position  inside  or  outside  Mansions,  Cottages,  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Workshops.  They  are  supplied  to  Camps,  and  for  ,,  -A  required  temporarily  t 

to  Windsor  Castle  and  Sandringham.  Over  twelve  thousand  have  been  supplied  to  Departments  of  H.M.  Government,  wn  j 
Company  will  contract  for  lending  a  quantity,  and  will  fix  them  if  necessary. 

On  view  at  the  Company’s  Address.  Descriptive  illustrated  pamphlets  and  particulars  sent  post 


MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO.,  Ltd., 


carrick  STRE« 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Ginger,  Lee,  &  Co.,  35,  Richmond- 

grove,  East  Longsight,  Manches¬ 
ter*  .  1,249 
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SOUTHWELL.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
house,  Southwell.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  &  W.  It.  Gleave, 
architects,  18,  Low-pavement : —  ■ 

F.  W.  Thompson  ife  Son*  . £665  0  0 

[Lowest  of  three  tenders.] 


Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


L  yiui^uvuu 


PATENT  A8PHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFIl 
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WHITE  SILICA  PAVE 
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houses,  and  also  toy  th< 
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Gold  Medals  Awarded  at  Cape  Town  Exhibition,  1904=5,  and  at  the  1884  Exhibition,  Londo 

Many  other  Medals,  Silver  and  Bronze,  have  been  awarded  at  Exhibitions. 

MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO.,  LTD.,  have  this  year  secured  enthelyj ^  PATEN  4^ 

These  closets  are  now  absolutely  perfect  in  construction.  Not  being  affected  by  frost.  tbey^give  less  trouble  than  wa  er 


attending  drains  and  cesspools.  p-ewCI 

E  THEY  ARE  USED  THERE  IS  NO  DANGER  OF  TYPHOID  FEVEI 


Testimonials  of  their  value  in  these  respects  can  be  seen  at  the  Company's  offices.  They  £ 

any  position  inside  or  outside  Mansions,  Cottages,  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Workshops.  Theyare  -rf m  Government, 
to  Windsor  Castle  and  Sandringham.  Over  twelve  thousand  have  been  supplied  to  Departments  of  uovemmem. 

Company  will  contract  for  lending  a  quantity,  and  will  fix  them  if  necessary. 

On  view  at  the  Company’s  Address.  Descriptive  Illustrated  pamphlets  and  particulars  sent  post  ■ 

■  Ra  GARRICK  STREI 

LTD.,  iONDON,  W.C. 


MOULE’S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET  CO. 
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Roman  Masonry  at  Pevensey. 

HE  outer  walls  of 
the  extensive  ruins 
popularly  known  as 
Pevensey  .  C  a  s  tie 
present  as  good  an 
example  of  Roman 
masonry  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  the 
[greatest  Roman  antiquary  of  his  day, 

[  considered  Pevensey  to .  be  among  the 
I  most  remarkable  of  our  national  monu¬ 
ments.  “  Of  all  the  Roman-walled 
castra  in  England,”  he  writes,  “  that  of 
Pevensey  presents  the  highest  claims  to 
our  admiration.  It  is  among  the  largest 
m  extent,  enclosing  upwards  of  9  acres  ; 
it  is  the  best  preserved  ;  and  approached 
by  the  high  road,  either  from  the  east  or 
the  west,  its  appearance  is  grand ,  and 
imposing.”  It  is  now  some  years  since 
tbe  above  remarks  were  written  in  the 
‘Report  on  Excavations  made  upon  the 
Site  of  the  Roman  Castrum  at  Pevensey, 
in.  Sussex,  in  1852,”  but  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  as  true  to-day,  as  it  was  then, 
that  the  masonry  of  the  Roman  walls 
in  this  imposing  structure  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  character,  and  has  been 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  plan  the  walls  at  Pevensey  are 
irregular,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
m  our  own  mind  whether  they  approach 
more  nearly  to  an  imperfect  oblong 
or  an  imperfect  oval  form.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  upon  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  here,  as  the  purpose 


of  this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  details  of  the  masonry  of  the 
walls  and  the  materials  o!  which  they 
are  built. 

Most  visitors  probably  approach 
Pevensey  Gastle  from  the  south-west— a 
route  which  affords  an  excellent  general 
view  of  the.  main  or  decuman  gateway. 
Lofty  flanking  towers  or  bastions  stand 
on  each  side  (see  lithograph  plate, 
Fir).  1),  and  although  they  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  depredations  of 
persons  in  want  of  building  materials, 
they  both  are  wonderful  examples  of 
the  solidity  of  Roman  masonry.  The 
tower  on  the  left  hand  or  northern  side 
( Fig.  2)  is  particularly  instructive,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  shows  a,  practically  com¬ 
plete  series  of  considerably  more  than 
fifty  courses  of  facing  stones,  etc.,  and 
also,  where  the  facing  stones  have  been 
torn  off,  some  excellent  sections  are  seen 
of  the  rubble  core  of  which  the  solid 
mass  of  the  bastion,  or  tower  is  composed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  whilst  the  mortar 
used  with'  the  facing  stones,  is  of  that 
pink  hue  arising  from  admixture  with 
pounded  tile  or  brick,  usually  regarded 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
Roman  masonry,  the  mortar  employed 
with  the  internal  flint  rubble  is  composed 
of  lime  and  sea-sand,  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  tile,  and  presents  a  decidedly 
colder  tone  than  the  pink  mortar  close 
by.  These  two  flanking  towers  stand  27- ft. 
apart,  a  space  almost  equal  to  their  height, 
but  the  excavations  of  Messrs.  C.  Roach 
Smith  and  M.  A.  Lower  revealed  a 
recessed  wall  leading  internally  to  an 
arched  entrance  a  little  over  9  ft.  wide. 


This  northern  tower  contains  some 
excellent  examples  of  Roman  put-log 
holes  placed  at  parallel  stages  about 
4  ft.  6  in:  apart,  and  at  intervals  laterally 
of  slightly  over  2  ft.  The  tower  also 
gives  some  useful  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  its  courses  of  facing  stones 
coincide  with  those  of  the  actual  wall, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  both  are 
parts  of  the  same  great  work,  and  that 
both  were  built  at  the  same  period  (Fig.  3): 

The  plan  of  the  bastions  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  approximating  tp  a  semi-circle 
attached  to  a  square ;  they  measure, 
roughly;  30  ft.  in  depth  by  20  ft.  in 
width.  Both  bastions  and  walls  origin¬ 
ally  reached  a  height  of  between  24  ft.  and 
.30  ft.  ;  whilst  the  walls  have  a  thickness 
varying  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 

The  walls  of  Pevensey  are  remarkable 
in  being,  in  some  parts,  as  complete  as 
they  were,  originally  built  by  the  Romansu 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  sections  now 
visible  is  the  portion  of  the  wall  on  the 
north-north-west  side,  shown  in  Fig.  4; 
Here,  for  a  considerable  space  not  covered 
with  ivy,  we  find .  the  facing  stones 
remaining  in  about  fifty-five  complete 
courses  with  the  precision  and  regularity 
of  brickwork,  but  without  the  irritating 
and  monotonous  effect'  caused  by  •  the 
uniformity  of  that  material. . 

A  well-defined  feature  of  this,  part  of 
the  wall  is  a  single. course,  at  about. 9. ft: 
from  the  ground,  of  red  tiles  34  -in.- think, 
and  averaging  about-12  in.  long-’  Appa¬ 
rently  these  are  square  tiles;-  they 
approach  more  closely  to  the  forms 
used  for  the  building  up  of  pil®  in 
hypocausts  than  to  the  regular -so -called 
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bonding  tiles.  Immediately  above  these 
tiles  is  a  course  of  well-squared  stones  of 
the  uniform  thickness  of  6  in.,  but  of 
various  lengths,  ranging  from  6  in.  to  1  ft. 

2  in.  Two  double  courses  of  bonding  tiles 
occur  at  intervals  of  a  little  over  4  ft.  in 
the  wall  above,  and  between  them,  about 

3  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  Roman  wall, 
is  a  line  of  well-defined  put-log  holes 
8  in.  square  and  placed  at  intervals  of 
nearly  3  ft.  apart  (Fig.  6).  Traces  of 
put-log  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  may  be  seen  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  masonry,  but  they  have 
generally  been  filled  up  by  the  builders. 
The  top  range,  however,  which  would 
serve  for  the  support  of  the  scaffolding 
used  for  the  completion  of  the  upper 
part,  were  suffered  to  remain  open, 
and  so  they  exist  to-day  just  as 
the  Roman  builders  left  them.  This 
part  of  the  wall  has  the  additional 
interest  of  showing  a  piece  of  later 
walling  built  on  the  top  of  the  Roman 
Avail.  It  consists  of  nine  or  ten  courses 
of  rough  flint  work,  and  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

One  of  the  bastions  almost  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building  shows  considerable' 
evidence  of  rebuilding  in  herring-bone 
work,  which  Avas  probably  executed  by' 
-the  Normans.  In  another  bastion,  quite 
near  the  main  gateAvay  (Fig.  5),  there  is 
an  interesting  little  patch  of  mending  of 
the  same  character  and  period  in  Avhich 
only  six  or  seven  stones  are  employed, 
but  these  also  are  placed  diagonally 
in  a  single  i'oav  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space 
left  by  the  falling  or  removal  of  tAvo 
or  three  Roman  blocks. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
bastions  at  Pevensey  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  they  are  constructed  of  solid 
rubble,  and  were,  evidently  intended 
to  serve  both  as  Avatcb-towers  and  as 
platforms  for  the  military  engines  in 
vogue  at  the  period  Avhen  they  were  built. 
During  certain  excavations'  within  the 
area  of  the  mediaeval  Avorks  at  Pevensey 
a  number  of  balls  of  stone  from  the  local 
green  -  sand  Avere  discovered.  These 
Avere  spherical  in  shape,  and  of  various 
sizes,  and  probably  they  are  the  actual 
missiles  used,  or  intended  to  be  used, 
Avith  the  engines  on  the  bastions. 

The  bonding  tiles  have  already  been 
mentioned.  They  occur  in  double,  triple, 
and  in  one  bastion  in  quadruple  courses 
at  irregular  heights  in  the  masonry. 
They  do  not  in  all  cases  appear  to  be 
continued  far  into  the  wall.  It  is  just 
possible  that-  they  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  tie  the  facing  of  squared  stones 
to  the  rubble  core  behind,  but,  if  so,  that 
appears  to  have  been  an  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  precaution,  because  the  junction  of 
the  tAvo  is  so  perfectly  effected  by  the 
excellent  mortar  employed  that  even 
noAv  the  squared  stones  are  very  firmly 
fixed  to  the  wall.  At  a  good  many 
points,  Avithin  easy  reach  from  the 
ground,  the  facing  stones  have  been  torn 
off,  leaving  the  rubble  Avork  exposed ; 
but  this  has  been  accomplished  apparently 
only  by  the  use  of  violent  means,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Avails  of 
Pevensey  have  for  centuries  served  as 
a  sort  of  quarry  for  the  supply  of  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Indeed  this  barbarous 
practice  was  continued  until  about  the 
year  1833. 

To  anyone  who  closely  examines  the 
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walls  it  must  be  clear  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  employed  and  the  method  of  their 
arrangement  both  point  to  efforts  to- 
Avards  a  rude  scheme  of  colour  decoration. 
The  local  stone  from  the  green  -  sand 
formation,  of  Avhich  the  main  parts 
of  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  bastions  are 
composed,  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  of  a  cream  colour.  At 
various  heights  in  the  Avail  blocks  of  stone 
of  Avarm  reddish  brown  colour,  some¬ 
times  approaching  a  rich  purple  tint, 
and  of  rather  large  size,  are  inserted  in 
the  masonry.  These  darker  stones 
occur  in  triple  layers  in  some  of  the 
bastions,  and  are  continued  in  the  walls, 
where  they  form  a  prominent  and  effective 
feature.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  purpose  is  decorative,  because  they 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  strong  effect,  and  are  obviously 
placed  so  that  the  maximum  of  their 
surface  is  displayed.  In  the  western 
bastion,  of  the  main  gateway  this  is 
Avell  shoAvn. 

Other  examples  of  the  use  of  almost, 
if  not  quite,  identical  stones  in  Roman 
masonry  occur  in  the  water-gate  at 
Porchester  Castle,  and  at  various  parts 
of  the  Roman  Avail  of  London. 

There  are  tAvo  striking  things  about 
the  Roman  masonry  at  Pevensey  which 
must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  visits 
the  ruins,  or  even  only  glances  at  the 
accompanying  photographic  illustrations. 
These  are  the  solidity  and  the  finish 
of  the  masonry.  The  former  is  Avell 
illustrated  in  many  other  Roman 
remains ;  but  the  latter  is  rarely,  if  ever 
seen,  in  this  country  in  such  perfection. 
Most  of  the  facing  stones  of  our  Roman 
Avails  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  association  of  the  two 
features  here  gives  to  Pevensey  a  special 
value  for  students  avIio  Avish  to  understand 
at  once  the  thoroughness  in  broad  out¬ 
line,  as  Avell  as  in  minute  detail,  Avith 
Avhich  the  Romans  constructed  their 
masonry. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  photographs 
represent  the  actual  condition  of  the 
masonry  as  it  Avas  a  feAV  months  since. 
- — - 

NOTES. 

The  experience  of  the  last 

and  Smoke?  few  days  should  have  the 

effect  of  stimulating  interest 
in  the  Conference  on  Smoke  Abatement, 
which  commenced  on  Tuesday,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 
and  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society. 
So  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned, 
the  chief  factor  in  the  smoke  problem 
is  the  domestic  fireplace,  or  stove,  as  it  is 
technically  described.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  factory  chimneys  in  London 
are  less  energetic  in  Avrong-doing  than 
their  confreres  in  the  provinces,  but 
simply  that  their  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  encumber  the  air  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  enormous  volumes 
of  smoke  issuing  from  the  throats  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  chimneys 
in  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings. 
The  employment  of  producer-gas  in 
substitution  for  coal,  as  suggested  in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  wduld  certainly 
have  a  good  effect  if  people  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  wasteful,  in¬ 
efficient,  and  delightful  coal  fire.  We 
do  not  think  persuasion  is  of  the  least 
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use  in  this  case.  The  coal  fo,  is 
valued  for  its  warmth  alone  •  it  is  100 
upon  as  the  centre  of  the  family  ci, 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  wa 
paper  basket,  and  as  a  most  conveni 
means  of  light  for  cigars  and  pipes  - 
familiar  fire  is  -almost  as  much  a  c< 
pamon  as  the  friendly  dog  a, id  the  ne< 
sary  cat,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
reformers  who  would  banish  it  will  f 
much  more  than  theoretical  support  fr 
the  people  at  large.  Practical  hem 
is  far  more  likely  to  result  from  ofio 
to  improve  the  design  of  domestic  stov 
The  tests  recently  conducted  by  the  G 
Smoko  Abatement  Society  show  that-  «n 
differences  exist  between  various  kii 
of  grates,  and  the  publication  of  ( 
results,  together  with  those  of  the 
vestigation  now  being  made  in  ct 
nexion  with  the  furnishing  of  the  n. 
Government  buildings  in  Whitehall  w 
be  of  distinct  value  for  the  guidance 
architects  and  others  in  the  selection 
-firegrates  for  domestic  use. 


Municipalities  When  a  trading  compai 
rowo-'uas.  makes  an  unsiiecossfi 
venture,  or  suffers  severe 
irom  unexpected  competition,  the  poi 
t.ion  is  not  pleasant  for  the  shareholdci 
but  it  is  the.  fact  that  the  only  sufferc 
any  capitalists  who  have  voluntari 
decided  to  run  a  certain  risk  in  the  hoi 
ol  a,  large  return.  Ratepayers  who  unde 
write  and  pay  interest  on  the  capital  f 
municipal  enterprises  of  commerci 
character  arc.  not  in  a  similar  positio 
Most  of  them  are  dragged  in  again 
their  wish,  and  none. of  them  expect  ' 
derive  any  returli  for  their  money, 
strong  hint  as  to  the  risky  nature 
municipal  trading  is  afforded  bv  a  rccei 
report  of  the  gas  committee  of  tl 
Birmingham  City  Council.  -Owing  to  t] 
severe  competition  of  producer-gas, - 
further  reduction  is  now  recommend, 
in  the  charges  for  power-gas  from  tl 
Corporation  works,  and  the  committi 
state  that  if,  as  seems  probable,  main 
facturers  decide  to  adopt  gas-produo 
plants  in  large  numbers,  a  very  col 
siderable  loss  will  be  sustained  by  tl 
ratepayers.  Since  the  introduction  1 
the  suction  type-producer,  makers  of  ga 
producing  plant  have  been  exceeding 
busy,  and  there  is  just  ground  for  belicvir 
tliat  the  Birmingham  and  other  municip; 
gas  and  electricity  works  will  be  pn 
judicially  affected.  Risk  of  the  kin 
is  inseparable  from  all  commercial  uilde 
takings,  from  which  public  bodies  won] 
do  well  to  abstain,  especially  in  vie 
of  the  rapid,  and  sometimes  unexpectei 
developments  of  modern  engineerii 
practice. 


Thu 

Electric  Lighting 
of  the 


The  paper  read  to  the  Ii 
stitution  of  Electrical  Eng 


City  of  London,  neers  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patchel 
on  the  City  of  London  Works  of  tl 
Charing  Cross  Company,  is  of  value,  i 
it  shoAvs  Avhat  can  be  done  by  ele 
tricians  in  transmitting  power  at  hi£ 
pressure  by  underground  mains.  Tl 
Charing  Cross  Company  obtained  a  Pr 
visional  Order  for  supplying  electricil 
within  the  City  of  London  area  in  189 
The  nearest  suitable  site  that  could  1 
found  for  a  generating-station  was  . 
Bow,  about  four  miles  from  the  Bank 
England.  It  was  decided  to  supp 
the  sub -stations  in  the  City  wi 
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three-phase  currents  at  10,000  volts;  In 
order  to  obviate  the  complication  intro¬ 
duced  by  transformers,  the  generators 
«re  built  so  as  to  produce  this  pressure 
directly  at  their  terminals.  One  of  the 
generators  hais  an  output  of  over  5,000 
horse-power,  and  is  coupled  directly 
nth  a  large  reciprocating  engine.  It 
Kill  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results 
obtained  by  this  engine  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  steam  turbines  of  corre¬ 
sponding  size  which  are  now  almost 
invariably  used  to  drive  large  dynamos. 
The  electric  power  is  transmitted  by  ten 
“feeder  ”  mains,  which  are  all  lead- 
sheathed  and  insulated  with  paper;  The 
mains  are  laid  on  the  solid  system  in  steel 
troughs,  which  are  heavily  bonded.  We 
sre  told  that  the  bonding  has  been  done 
in  order  “  to  comply  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  requirements.”  We  presume, 
therefore,’  that  the  author  does  not 
ffiirove  of  this  particular  requirement 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  may  perhaps 
he  unnecessary  in  this  particular  instance, 
hut  in  the  interests  of  public  safety  wc 
ipprove  of  this  rule.  Apparently  very 
little  trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
the  70  miles  of  this  high-pressure  cable 
which  have  been  laid.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cent  answer  to  the  main  argument  of 
those  electricians  who  are  agitating,  and 
in  many  oases  successfully,  for  permission 
i  erect  overhead  wires  conveying 
rorrents  at  high  pressures.  The  electrical 
machinery  employed  at  the  Bow  station 
is  mainly  of  the  Continental  type,  and  is 
deserving  of  high  praise.  We  agree  with 
the  author  in  thinking  that  the  dynamos 
ate  a  good  illustration  of  “  elegance  of 
fegn,  combined  with  solidity  and  stiff¬ 
ness  of  construction,” 


Damages.  The  streets,  which  were  high  - 
L  Subsidence  of  ways,  repairable  by  the  in¬ 
i'  streets,  habitants  at  large  in  urban 
districts  are  by  sect.  149  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  vested  in  the  urban 
authority,  but  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  Tunbridge  Wells  v.  Baird, 
in  1896,  that  under  this  section  only  so 
much  of  the  surface  of  the  streets  is 
vested  in  the  local  authority  as  shall 
Suable  the  street  to  be  maintained  as  a 
street.  By  sect.  27  of  the  Highway 
ud  Locomotive  Act,  1878,  the  right  of 
udividuals  is  preserved  to  work  and  get 
minerals  under  the  highways  as  long  as 
to  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  highway. 
k1  the  case  of  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Wecl- 
esbury  v.  Lodge  Holes  Colliery  Company 
urrrent  Law  Reports),  an  interesting 
Decision  has  been  given  as  to  the  proper 
measure  of  damages  when  injury  has 
men  caused  to  the  street.  The  de¬ 
fendants  by  mining  operations  had 
jtaittedly  caused  a  serious  subsidence 
Hone  of  the  roads,  and  the  local  authority 
laimed  as  damages  the  amount  expended , 
tome  400L,  in  restoring  the  road  to  its 
dginal -  level ;  the  defendants  alleged 
mat.  the  road  could  be  made  as  commo- 
nous  for  the  public  as  it  was  before  with' 
jn  expenditure  of  65$.  ;  and  the  court 
yd  that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs 
111  the  road  only  made-  this  latter  the 
‘mount  of  damages  recoverable  from 
defendants.  It  is  important  for 
mual  authorities  to  remember  that  their 
ownership  of  the  streets  is  limited,  and 
^t  for  them  to  carry  on  operations 


below  the  surface  special  Parliamentary 
powers  are  required;  Such  special 
powers  are  often  conferred  upon  them, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sewers, 
and  aS  to  public  conveniences,  in  reference 
to  which  we  commented  in  our  issue, 
July  29,  1905,  on  the  case  of  London, 
North-Western  Railway  v.  Mayor,  etc., 
of  Westminster,  but  in  the  absence  of 
special  Parliamentary  authority  their 
ownership  of  the  streets  is  confined  to 
the  surface,  as  above  stated- 


Tlle  Although  completely  over- 

Waii  Failure  shadowed  by  the  Charing 

at  Croydon.  ri  .  ,  ,  . ,  , 

Cross  catastrophe,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  wall  last  week  at  the  Croydon 
Palace  of  Varieties  was  sufficiently  serious 
to  demand  attention;  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  roof  and  all  interior  details 
of  the  theatre  had  been  removed,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  shell,  and  the  contractor 
had  commenced  to  build  a  9-in;  wall, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  14-in.  western 
wall  of  the  structure.  The  outer  wall 
measured  about  60  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
high,  and  when  the  new  work  had  been 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  the 
upper  portion  of  the  old  wall  fell  inward 
without  warning,  carrying  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  with  it  and  burying  nine  men  beneath 
the  debris.  Unhappily  one  man  was 
killed,  but  the'  others  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  more  or  less 
serious  injuries.  From  the  evidence 
given  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  it  appears 
that  the  two  walls  were  10  ft;  apart,  the 
scaffolding  being  between  them,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  clerk  of  works  had 
noticed  a  week  before  “  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  was  getting  small.”  The 
use  of  a  plumb-line  showed  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  be  3  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
but  whether  this  represented  recent 
movement  or  long-standing  settlement  we 
do  not  know.  If  the  contractor  did  not 
know,  the  application  of  shoring  would 
be  an  obviously  desirable  precaution,  for 
although  an  inclination  of  3  in.  in  a 
height '  of  32  ft,  is  not  necessarily 
dangerous,  it  would  be  so  if  caused  by  the 
cutting  away  of  brickwork  for  tying  the 
two  walls  together.  The  contractor  s 
manager  stated  that  chases  had  been  cut 
in  the  old  brickwork  4|  in.  deep  by  12  in. 
high  by  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  wide,  and  2  it. 
apart  vertically.  He  also  admitted  that; 
the  piers — 1  ft.  9  in.  thick  and  spaced 
10  ft.  apart — had  been  cut  into  to  the 
extent  “  of  2|  in  each  bond.”  ‘  The  clerk 
of  works  stated  that  an  ornamental  bond 
course  existed  at  the  height  where  the 
wall  broke,  “  and  there  was  not  a  proper 
bond.”  All  these  things  taken  together 
ought  to  have  suggested  the  necessity 
for  efficient  shoring,  and  we  fully  agree 
with  the  opinion  given  by  the  majority 
of  the  jury  “  that  more  precaution 
should  have  been  taken  in  shoring  up 
the  wall.”  '  _ . 

In  the  paper  read  by  Dr; 

concrete  j  g_  Owens,  A.M.Inst.C.E.; 

MlXPr '  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
a  very  useful  summary  is  .given  ot 
machinerv  and  other  appliances  for 
gauging  the  ingredients  of  concrete  and 
for  the  subsequent  mixing  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  The  ordinary  method  of  gauging 
bv  hand  consists  in  filling  the  ballast  and 
cement  into  receptacles  of  known  capa¬ 


city,  the  quantity  of  water  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  observation:  This  evidently 
gives  full  scope  for  the  personal  factor, 
and  favours  variations  of  consistency.  r 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  , devise  a 
gauging  machine  that  will  perform  the 
required  functions  in  a  satisfactory 
maimer,  and  the  result  is-  that  several 
of  the  appliances  described  by  the  author 
represent  compromises  between  hand  and 
mechanical  ganging.  One  of  the.  most 
ingenious  ( devices  of  the  kind  is  the 
Trump  measuring  machine,  in  which 
the  material  is  distributed  from  a  vertical, 
cylinder  in  a  tliin  layer  upon  a  revolving 
table,  and  a  stationary  blade  diverts  a 
continuous  stream  of  the  mixture  into  a 
shoot  placed  below  the  edge  of  the 
table;  It  is  said  that  the-  results  of  they 
Trump  machine  are  as  accurate  as -those, 
given  by  the  hopper  scale.  Numerous 
types  of  continuous,  batch,  and  gravity 
concrete  mixers  are  described,  among  the 
last-mentioned  class  being  a  mixer,  devised 
by  the  author.  This  apparatus  combines, 
certain  new  principles,  and  consists  of  a 
shoot  with  baffle  plates  and  a  series  of 
spring  bars  intended  to  deflect  the 
material  in  opposite  directions  as  it  falls 
from  each  baffle.  This  is  a  very  simple, 
apparatus  and  seems  likely  to  give  good 
results.  For  mixing  concrete  to  be 
delivered  below  ground  level  it  could  be 
employed  with  very  economical  results;, 

White  and  kr  ‘s  we^  known  that  white 
Red  Lead  and  red  lead  heavily  adul- 
Adulteratiou.  ^  barytes  alld 

other  inferior  substitutes  are  frequently 
sold  as  genuine  articles.  To  check  this 
adulteration  the  White  Lead  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
prepared  to  examine  and  report  on,  free 
of  charge,  any  white  or  red  lead  bought 
as  “best,”  “genuine,”  or  under  other 
description  indicative  of  commercial 
purity.  Any  person  purchasing  white 
or  red  lead  of  this  description,  may  send 
a  sample,  weighing  about  half- a  pound,  for 
analysis,  to  “  The  Inspector,  White 
Lead  Corroders’  Trade  Section,  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford -court, 
E.C.  The  Section  point  out  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1887,  to  sell  adulterated  white  o|J  red 
lead  under  such  terms  as  “  best  ”  or 
“  genuine,”  and  that  they  have  obtained 
several  convictions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  against  firms  selling  adultera¬ 
ted  white  and  red  lead  thus  described.  - 
Small  dealers  and  retail  shopkeepers 
when  purchasing  genuine  white  or  red 
lead  should  take  the  precaution  to  see 
that  the  material  is  described  as  genuine 
either  on  the  keg  or  on  the  invoice,  so 
that  should  it  be  found  to  be  adulterated 
proceedings  may  be  taken  against  the 
vendor.  _ 

The  fire  which  broke  out 

Shrewsbuix  011  December  5  destroyed- the- 

roof  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  school  building,  but  the  chapel  and 
school-house  were  untouched,  and .  the 
early  entrance-books,  carrying  the  records 
back  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  together 
with  the  most  valuable  MSS.  and 
volumes  in  the  old  library  have  been 
saved  intact.  In  1881  the  school 
migrated  from  its  original  home  to 
Kingsland,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Severn, 
where  the  governors  had  bought  26  acres 
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of  land  and  what  was  then  known  as  the 
House  of  Industry,  which  had  been 
built  in  1765  at  a  cost  of  12,0007.  as  a 
branch  establishment  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  London.  The  hospital  was 
soon  afterwards  opened  as  a  woollen 
manufactory  for  the  employment  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  During  the  war 
with  America  it  was  rented  for  the 
Confinement  of  prisoners  of  war  ;  then,  in 
1784,  the  Union  Guardians  purchased 
it  for  parochial  purposes.  The  governors 
of  the  school  made  extensive  additions 
to  the  buildings,  comprising  the  large 
schoolroom,  classrooms,  six  boarding¬ 
houses,  chapel,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  headmaster’s  house,  in  the 
“  Queen  Anne  ”  style,  designed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield.  One  of  two  houses  for 
assistant  masters,  by  William  White,  is 
illustrated,  and  with  plans,  in  the  Builder , 
of  September  10,  1881.  When  vacated 
by  the  school  the  former  school  buildings 
were  taken  for  uses  of  the  Free  Library 
and  Museum.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  were  built  at,  or  soon  after,  the 
time  of  the  augmentation  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1572.  They 
formed  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle  having 
square  turrets  with  pinnacles  at  the 
angles,  together  with  a  chapel,  over 
which  was  the  library,  rebuilt  in  1815. 
The  old  school-house  is  illustrated  in  our 
columns  of  August  22,  1891  ;  over  the 
entrance  were  set  up  quaint  figures  of 
two  schoolboys  in  the  dress  of  the  time. 


Church  of  the  A  scheme  has  been  formu- 
(^ugh-squarc’,  lated,  under  the  Union  of 
e.c.  Benefices  Acts,  for  uniting 
the  benefices  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet-street, 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Gough-square,  and 
for  selling  the  materials  and  site  of  the 
church  of  the  latter  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  in  the  suburbs.  The  parish 
of  Holy  Trinity  was  taken  out  of  that  of 
St.  Bride  seventy  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  St.  Bride’s 
parish  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct 
of  Whitefriars  amounted  to  about  8,200, 
of  whom  the  parish  church  could  accom¬ 
modate  only  1,500  persons.  Bishop 
Blomfield  and  the  rector,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Dale,  moved  for  the  erection  of 
another  church.  The  necessary  funds 
having  been  provided  by  grants  from  the 
Church  Commissioners  and  the  Metropolis 
Churches’  Fund  and  by  subscriptions, 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  presented  a 
site  at  the  comer  of  Pemberton-row 
and  Great  New- street,  near  Gough-square. 
The  site  being  a  small  one  and  triangular 
in  shape  presented  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  John  Shaw,  the  architect,  who 
however  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
whole  space  available  and  built  a  church 
containing  1,100  seats  (there  are  now 
much  less)  at  a  contract,  by  Haward  & 
Nixon,  of  Stangate,  Lambeth,  for  3,887 1. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1837-8,  of  .yellow 
brick,  and  has  a  tower  about  80  ft.  high, 
designed  after  the  Anglo-Norman  manner. 
The  plan  comprises  a  hexagon  47  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  large  octagonal 
recess  for  the  chancel,  and  two  similar 
recesses,  for  pews,  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east  sides.  Two  galleries,  sup¬ 
ported  by  iron  columns,  surrounded 
the  interior  except  on  the  east  side  over 
the  chancel,  where  was  one  gallery. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  three  circular¬ 
headed  windows  of  the  chancel  was 


executed  by  Willement.  The  interior 
was  decorated  in  1876,  having  been  re¬ 
arranged  three  years  previously  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield. 


The  lecture  given  by  Mr. 

Tpagearits.o£  Parker  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Tuesday  evening, 
under  the  title  “  Historical  Pageants,” 
turned  out,  as  he  confessed,  to  be  out.  of 
keeping  with  its  title,  as  it  contained 
no  general  review  of  the  subject.  But 
it  was  something  better ;  it  was  an 
explanation  and  illustration  of  the  real 
value  of  historical  pageants,  like  that 
held  recently  at  Sherborne  under  Mr. 
Parker’s  own  management,  in  enabling 
people  to  realise  the  past  history  of  their 
town,  and  that  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  figured  in  the  pages  of  that 
history  were  not  mere  historical  ideals, 
but  men  of  like  passions  and  like  nature 
with  themselves.  Mr.  Parker  spoke  with 
most  effective  eloquence  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  lecture  on  the  in¬ 
difference  of  average  people  to  the 
history  of  the  places  in  which  they  lived — 
how  many  people,  in  London,  he  said 
(with  only  too  much  truth),  could  answer 
if  you  stopped  them  in  the  street  and 
asked  why  this  neighbourhood  was  called 
“  Adelphi  ”  ;  why  the  Abbey  was  called 
“  Westminster  ”  ;  how  the  Strand,  and 
Fleet-street,  and  Blackfriars,  and  the 
Temple,  and  many  other  places,  came  by 
their  names.  The  Pageant  at  Sher¬ 
borne  had  had  the  effect  of  teaching 
those  who  saw  it  and  those  who  acted  in 
it  what  was  the  history  of  their  town, 
how  great  and  far-reaching  were  its 
associations  in  the  past ;  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  mere  prose  of  everyday  occu¬ 
pation  and  fixing  their  attention  on  the 
long  past  and  on  the  possible  future  of 
their  city,  awakening  a  local  patriotism 
which  might  have  wide -spreading  effects. 
But  for  this  end,  he  would  not  have 
considered  the  Sherborne  Pageant 
worth  the  immense  trouble  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  sums  it  cost ;  but  the  object  was 
to  assist  people  to  realise  the  events  and 
the  characters  of  history.  Mr.  Parker 
entirely  carried  bis  audience  with  him  ; 
and,  viewing  a  pageant  in  this  light, 
we  quite  agree  in  his  appreciation  of  its 
value.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  lantern  views  and  living  pictures 
of  the  Sherborne  Pageant. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Galleries 

Leicester  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
Gallery.  Works  by  Mr.  Charles  Conder, 
who  has  been  taken  up  as  a  fashion  by 
ultra-modern  critics — or  those  who  call 
themselves  such.  His  .  feeling  for  colour 
is  shown  in  some  of  the  fan-designs  and 
in  some  others  of  the  exhibits,  such  as 
“  The  Rose  Garden  ”  (14) ;  and  his  two 
oil  sketches  of  Brighton  Beach  under  two 
aspects  (18  and  25)  are  good  as  sketches 
on  a  large  scale.  For  the  rest,  we  see  a 
great  many  crude  sketches  of  nude  figures 
very  imperfectly  drawn,  and  fantastic 
groups  of  clothed  figures  which  are 
vulgar  in  sentiment  and  totally  devoid 
of  artistic  attraction.  We  have  seldom 
been  in  a  roomful  of  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings  which  we  were  so  glad  to  leave. 
In  the  adjoining  room  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  M.  Jacques  Blanche  contains 
figure-studies  which  show  what  the 
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French  call  chic— a  certain  spirit  i 
vigour  in  studies  of  figure  and  costr 
from  very  unattractive  models— for 
the  ultra-modern  school  of  art  bea 
in  figure  subjects  seems  to  be  a  weakn 
to  be  carefully  shunned ;  but  his  flow 
paintings  are  admirable ;  the  large  < 
especially,  entitled  “  White  Peonies  £ 
Silver  Urns  ”  (12),  is  a  really  fine  w. 
of  its  class.  A  set  of  small  oil-sketches 
Mrs.  Edmund  Davis,  under  the  gene 
title,  “  Landscape  Notes  and  Sketche 
contains  some  good  suggestions 
pictures  ;  “  Storm-swept  ”  (4),  a  gre 
of  thin  trees  in  a  waste  bit  of  count 
is  one  of  the  best ;  “  Summer  Eveninj 
(18),  “Lowlands”  (21),  and  “Poph 
Normandy  ”  (23),  are  also  notice* 
as  suggestions  in  landscape  composite 


ThBUaiiiin  ^r'.  ^  Millie’s  n 
Gallery.  Gallery  in  Baker-street  thi 
is  a  collection  of  paintii 
and  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  Sime 
Solomon,  whose  art  appears  to  be,  tc 
great  extent,  a  kind  of  echo  of  Buri 
Jones.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bear: 
both  of  design  and  colour  in  many  of  ] 
works.  “  Many  Waters  Cannot  Quen 
Love  ”  (23),  in  which  a  nude  figure 
Love  with  crimson  wings  floats  in  t 
air,  is  a  lovely  design ;  “  Love 
Autumn  ”  (27)  is  a  work  of  kind? 
spirit.  A  pencil  study  of  a  good  ma 
figures,  entitled  “  Behold  the  Brit 
groom  Cometh  ”  (25)  seems  to  have  be 
designed  rather  under  the  influence 
Blake — the  two  figures  floating  in  t 
air  above  the  principal  group  have 
very  decided  look  of  Blake,  except  tl 
they  are  better  drawn  than  was  fist 
with  that  mystic  genius ;  while  t 
draped  figure  entitled  “  Memoria  ”  (l 
looks  like  a  monochrome  study  after 
Burne-Jones  figure.  Thus  there  is 


figure. 

kind  of  pervading  reminiscence  of  t 
work  of  other  artists  in  the  collectio 
and  the  half-length  of  “  Sir  Galahac 
(7),  beautiful  enough  in  its  way.  1 
just  the  fault  of  Burne-Jones’s  conceptic 
of  Arthurian  knights,  in  being  far  t 
pretty  and  feminine  in  the  type 
head.  There  is  however  much  that 
interesting  in  the  exhibition.  Amo 
other  things  to  be  noted  are  the  “  Hebr 
Maiden  Lamenting  ”  (5),  a  beauti 
and  expressive  head ;  “  Et  Lux 
Tenebris  Lucet  ”  (29),  a  very  faint  a 
delicate  crayon  drawing  of  a  nude  figui 
“  Hebrew  Maiden  ”  (58),  a  panel  stu 
of  a  head  ;  and  “  A  Vision  ”  (61),  th: 
heads  drawn  on  toned  paper.  The  < 
hibition  as  a  whole  is  worth  seeing. 


Under  this  title  the  fi 
oriSotab.  exhibition  of  the  club* 
held  at  the  Modern  Gain 
in  Bond-street.  It  consists  of  a  num 
of  small  works,  chiefly  landscape  stud 
not  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  h 
degree  of  interest.  Among  those  wh 
are  above,  the  average  are  Mr.  Jeffcbc 
two  admirable  sketches,  “  View 
Rrinton  ”  (6)  and  “Farmstead  n 

North  Walsham'”  (11) ;  we  may  ment 
also  Mr.  Pinhorn  Wood’s  “Autum 
(25) ;  Mr.  Had  don’s  figure-study, 
Sower,  Segovia  ”  (39) ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Ha 
“  The  Wind  and  Rain  ”  (40) ; 
Haddon’s  “  Old  Houses  bv  the  Tagi 
(43);  Mr.  S.  Reid’s  “The  Rn 
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Bridge  ”  (44) ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson’s 
“The  Old  Bridge  ”  (116)  and  “  By  the 
gea”  (187);  Mr.  Joseph  Powell’s  “A 
Lane  near  Chichester”  (126),  a  -very 
landscape  sketch;  and  Mr. 
Rawlence’s  “An  Ilex  Grove”  (185), 
ffith  old  stone  statues  dimly  seen  among 
the  mass  of  dark  foliage.  A  pastel 
"entitled  “Dawn”  (176),  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Heath,  showing  a  nude  figure  in  a  wood 
with  the  first  streaks  of  sunlight  behind 
the  trees,  is  a  good  composition  with  a 
well-drawn  figure.  In  Mr.  T.  Browne’s 
“Jumping”  (68)  the  drawing  of  the 
man  in  the  act  of  jumping  is  clever  and 
vigorous,  but  the  endeavour  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  jumping  out  of  the  picture 
by  drawing  one  hand  on  the  edge  of 
the  mount  is  a  foolish  piece  of  trickery 
unworthy  of  an  artist; 


At  the  Dutch  Gallery  in 
TGai5ry?h  Bond -street  is  a  collection 
of  landscapes  in  oil  by 
>.  J.  C.  Gabriel,  mostly  good  in  com- 
losition  but  heavy  and  dull  in  colour, 
tniong  the  exceptions  is  the  small 
licture  entitled  “  A  Cornfield  ”  (34),  a 
rery  fine  little  landscape ;  and  the 
irger  one  hung  beneath  it,  “  Evening 

2)  is  an  effective  work  showing  an 
inusual  scheme  of  colour.  Among  the 
lest  of  the  others  are  “  Rainy  Weather  ” 

3)  ;  “  Morning  ”  (4) ;  “  A  Stream  ”  (5), 
;ood  in  composition  but  the  foliage  too 
Jack  and  loaded  in  effect ;  “  Early 
Horning  ”  (22) ;  and  “  The  Village 
Hunch”  (7),  a  pretty  landscape 
iomposition,  only  the  church  tower  is 
lot  upright. 


The  President  S™°k™8  “  At  F°T  ” 

f  the  “A.  a.”  given  by  Mr.  Guy  Dawber, 
“At  Home.”  the  pres^ent  of  the  Archi- 
ictural  Association,  at  Tufton-street  last 
’riday,  was  a  new  feature  in  the  Archi- 
Bctural  Association  meetings  (no  doubt 
uggested  by  those  recently  given  at  the 
nstitute),  and  was  very  successful, 
'here  was  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
ud  a  beautiful  collection  of  drawings 
fere  hung  round  the  walls,  contributed  by 
lany  members,  older  and  younger. 
Lmong  them  were  Mr.  Spiers’s  drawings 
f  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia,  the  oppor- 
unity  for  making  which  was  obtained 
y  the  ruse  of  pretending  to  be  the 
ssistant  of  the  Sultan’s  official  photo- 
rapher.  Among  the  other  contri¬ 
butors  were  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Horsley, 
Ir.  A.  H.  Hart,  Mr.  Ernest  George,  Mr. 
leedham  Wilson,  Mr..  Arnold  Mitchell, 
tc.,  etc.  There  was  some  glee-singing 
ad  some  solo-singing,  also  some  piano- 
orte  ;  but  while  a  bell  was  rung  for  silence 
or  the  singing,  we  observed  that  no 
ach  signal  was  given  for  the  pianoforte 
'laying,  which  was  seen  but  not  heard 
■laid  general .  conversation.  That  is.  a 
and  of  Philistinism  which  the  Associa- 
ion,  if  it  professes  to  be  an  artistic 
Society,  ought  to  get  rid  of.  We  re- 
aember  the  time  when  everyone  talked 
a  drawing-rooms  during  a  pianoforte 
>iece,  but  in  London  drawing-rooms 
4  the  present  day  that  is  considered 
‘bad  form,”  and  the  Association  is 
behind  the  age  in  countenancing  it. 
ft  is  degrading  the  art  of  music  (and  of 
laying)  to  make  it  a  mere  accom 
Raiment  to  conversation;. 


A  French  0N  Saturday  last  the 
Compliment  to  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts 
.mi.  spiers.  e}ectec[  yjy  p  Phene  Spiers 
as  “  Membre  Correspondent  ”  of  the 
Institut,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
"Waterhouse.  Mr.  Spiers’s  Prench  edu¬ 
cation  in  architecture,  and  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  French 
architects,  would  render  him  no  doubt  a 
peculiarly  desirable  Honorary  and  Corre¬ 
sponding  member  from  their  point  of 
view,  while  Mr.  Spiers’s  English  friends 
will  be  ready  to  testify  that  the  Academie 
could  not  have  elected  any  Englishman 
more  learned  in  architecture. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 

The  designs  by  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  been,  as’  usual,  open  to  the 
public  fox'  inspection  on  the  two  days  follow¬ 
ing  last  Satui'day’s  award  of  the  pi'izes:  The 
subject  set  for  the  Gold  Medal  and  Travel¬ 
ling  Studentship  in  Architecture  was  "A 
British  Embassy  in  a  Foreign  Capital’;  a 
very  good  subject.  The  medal  has  been  won 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson,  for  a  design  which 
is  certainly  the  best  in  planning.  In  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  the  exterior  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  quiet  and  unassuming  for  the  supposed 
class  of  building.  The  intention  has  perhaps 
been  to  render  the  English  building  a  contrast 
to  the  more  florid  architecture  which  would 
pi'obably  be  characteristic  of  a  hotel  for  a 
German  or  French  Embassy ;.  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  plain  square  building  with  little  decora¬ 
tive  detail,  except  that  the  upper  portion  of 
the  centre  shows  a  classic  colonnade  behind 
which  the  wall  is  recessed.  Presumably  this 
is  intended  to  be  the  residential  portion,  and 
is  not  shown  in  the  plans,  which  show  only 
the  ground  floor  and  first  floor  of  the 
Embassy  proper;  the  smaller  rooms  for  busi¬ 
ness  below,  the  large  suite  of  entertaining 
rooms,  planned  with  great  dignity,  on  the 
first  floor.  The  points  in  which  the 
superiority  of  planning  is  shown  are  chiefly 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  rooms  on 
the  ground  Hoot,  and  especially  in  knowing  how 
to  place  the  lavatory  apartments,  a  small  but 
important  matter  in  which  both  the  other 
competitors  have  failed.  The  windows  of  the 
entertaining  rooms  on  the  first  floor-  hardly 
suggest,  from  their  treatment,  that  tney 
belong  to  so  important  a  ceremonial  suite. 
There  is  a  powerful  cornice  carried  round  the 
building,  of  6  ft.  projection;  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  view  the  projection  appears  rather  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
cornice.  -  The  exterior,  design  of  wo.  ira 
seems  to  us  on  the  whole  more  palatial  in 
character  and  more  suited  to  an  Embiussy 
than  in  the  prize  design;  but  taking  plan  and 
design  together  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  rightly  won  the  medal.  H®  Eas 
been  successful  also  in  the  feet  of  Arch*“; 
tural  Designs”  (261.),  which  seems  rathei 
to  be  a  set  of  drawings  of  one  des: ign—foia 
garden  pavilion,  rather  in  the  style  of Wrap 
and  very  satisfactorily  treated.  No  182 
shows  a  good  treatment  of  a  similar  subject. 
“S  ol  drawings  of  an  Architectoal 
Design”  (151.)  is  won  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Darter 
with  a  very  pretty  set  of  drawings  for 
group  of  almshouses,  treated  in  what  may  be 
Slled  cottage  style,  with  a  perhaps  ratter 
exaggerated  simplicity.  We  should  be  ™ 
oosfd  to  call  the  second  prize  design,  tor  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey,  a  better 
building  Jbut  it  has  not  quite  so  marked  a 

fie  lor  '^Or^fL^iont 
"r A  of 

(the  subject  given  being  the  Vgodiott  o  _ 
1  being  “A  Mosaic  Pavement  foi  the  nan 


a  Fishmongers’  Company.”  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  fascinating  a  subject  should 
have  attracted  no  one. 

In  a  corner  of  Gallery  IX.,  rather  out  of 
the  way,  is  hung  a  collection  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  executed  by  the  Architectural  Travelling 
Student  of  1903,  Mr.  Lionel  U.  Grace.  These 
are  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  form  a 
most  varied  and  careful  set  of  illustrations 
of  many  interesting  buildings  abroad  chiefly 
Italian,  including  some  which  have  not  been 
much  illustrated.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Grace  made  also  a  good  many  measured  plans, 
but  that  these  have  not  been  hung,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  on  the  walls ; 
the  members  who  manage  these  things  at  the 
Royal  Academy  apparently  not  having  yet 
ari'ived  at  the  perception  that  plans  are  of 
any  importance  in  the  illustration  of 
architecture. 

We  have  naturally  felt  bound,  as  usual,  to 
notice  the  architectural  work  first,  as  belong¬ 
ing  more  especially  to  our  province,  though  it 
is  not  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
designs  exhibited,  inasmuch  as  the  Royal 
Academy  has  never  taken  the  same,  place  in 
architectural  education  that  it  takes  in  regard 
to  sculpture  and  painting ;  nor  does  it,  as 
we  all  know  too  well,  provide  anything  like 
the  same  opportunities  for  its  illustration. 
The  sculpture  is,  as  usual,  among  the  best 
work  done,  but  the  Council  have  confused 
the  students  by  their  misleading  title  of  the 
subject — “Prometheus  Bound  to  the  Rock  in 
the' Presence  of  Force  and  Strength.”  Pro¬ 
metheus  was  bound  by  Vulcan  ("H^aio-ros) 
under  the  ordei’S  of  Force  and  Strength 
(Bid  and  Kpdros);  no  mention  being  made 
of  ‘'Htpatcrros,  the  competitors  have  all  taken 
it  that  he  was  bound  by  the  two  per¬ 
sonages  mentioned,  instead  of  by  one  only. 
Thei'e  is  riot.  ~  however,  anything  this 
year  comparable  in  interest  and  origin¬ 
ality  to  Mr.  Leonard  Jennings’s  “Three 
Generations”  of  the  year  before  last.  Mr. 
Clapperton’s  group,  which  receives  the  prize, 
composes  well  from  all  points  of  view,  but 
in  this  as  in  all  the  others  the  conception 
of  the  figures  of  Force  and  Strength  is 
rather  weak,  and  there  is  no  conception  of 
Prometheus  at  all  adequate;  it  seems,  in 
regard  to  this  prize,  a  year  of  good  modelling 
with  no  indication  of  genius.  For  the 
“  Model  of  a  Design  in  other  words,  sculp¬ 
ture  on  statuette  scale,  the  beautiful  subject 
has  been  set  of  “Jacob  Wrestling  with  the 
Alltel  ”  and  the  numerous  models  contain 
many good  suggestions.  Mr.  Macdougald  s 
design,  which  gains  trie  prize,  is  fine  in  bring - 
ino-  out  the  distinction  between  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  wrestler;  the  angel  with  up¬ 
raised  wings  and  in  an  attitude  of  assured 
strength  contrasting  with  the  struggle  of  the 
mortal  against  him;  this  is  a  fine  idea  and 
would  be  worth  working  out  on  a  life-size 

SC  In  the  “  Design  in  Monochrome  for  a  Figure 
Picture.”  generally  one  of  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  classes  of  work,  the  first-  prize  has 
not  been  awarded ;  a  second  prize  is  given  to 
Miss  Margaret  Dovaston.  The  subject  given 
was  “  The  Death  of  Ananias,  -  a  subject  with 
sufficient  dramatic  interest  and  scope  for 
action  to  have  been  suggestive  enough,  one 
would  have  thought;  but  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions  the  sketches  exhibited  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  power  of  realising  an  m- 
cident  in  an  effective  and  pictorial  and  yet 
natural  manner  is  one  of  the  last  powers 
acouired  bv  young  painters;  the  designs  are 
mostly  ’  either  theatrical  or  commonplace 
Miss  Dovaston’s  composition  is  a  very  smipl 
one  onlv  two  figures  being  prominent  m  it. 
No.  11  has  more  merit  than  the  average. 
The  want  of  grasp  of  composition  is  shown 
again  in  the  Historical  Painting  competition , 
the  most  ambitious,  the  ‘’of^the 

general  the  least  successlu  .  P  • 

students’  work.  There  seems  a  difficulty  in 
evolving  anv  realisation  of  the  st,ory 
rotator- could  accept  as  reasonable  and 
probable;  most  of  them  are  stage  effects  of 
a  melodramatic  order  As  has  haWe™d  ™ 
some  previous  years,  the  picture  to  which  the 
S  has  been  awarded  is  the  only  one  of 
the  set  which  is  at  all  acceptable  as  a  lender- 
w  of  the  subject  (“Ulysses  Recognised  by 
Euryclea^');  it  is  soLwhat  heated  in  colour, 
but  it  is  a  well  composed  picture  and  shows 
the  incident  in  a  manner  m  accordance  with 
possibility,  if  not  probability. 

V  The  subject  for  a  cartoon  of  a  draped 
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figure  was  “  Grief.”  and  the  prize  has  been 
given,  rightly,  to  the  figure  by  Miss  Kate 
Olver  which  most  powerfully  realised  the 
idea  to  be  expressed.  She  has  illustrated 
it  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  thrown  prostrate 
on  the  gi-ound — a  figure  very  well  drawn  and 
giving  the  expression  of  an  abandonment  to 
utter  grief.  The  competition  is  a  good  one 
however,  as  far  as  line  and  composition  in  a 
draped  figure  are  concerned ;.  No.  125  and 
No.  130  are  both  very  able  drawings,  in 
point  of  design,  but  not  strongly  expressive 
of  grief ;  No.  128  is  also  a  good  one.  For 
the  “Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a  Public 
Boom”  the  rather  vague  subject  “Commerce” 
was  given — a  subject  which  might  be  treated 
with  almost  infinite  variety;  most  of  the 
competitors  have  chosen  to  treat  it  as  pulling 
bales  about,  which  is  the  view,  no  doubt, 
that  is  most  directly  expressible  in  painting, 
though  Mr.  C.  A.  C.  Oliver  Lodge  gets  an 
Honourable  Mention  for  an  allegorical  treat¬ 
ment,  better  in  design  than  colour.  The 
prize  design,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Amschewitz,  is 
rather  large  in  scale  in  the  figures,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  space 
to  be  filled  were  given,  and  as  this  is  of 
rather  high  and  square  proportions,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  figures  on  rather  large  scale  may 
have  been  thought  necessary  in  order  to  fill 
the  upper  part  of  the  space.  Mr. 
Amschewitz’s  design  is  very  pleasing  and 
harmonious  in  colour;  as  far  as  the  decora¬ 
tive  element  of  design  is  concerned,  we 
have  seen  better  ones :  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  proportions  of  the  space 
given  are  difficult  to  treat,  as  far  as  composi¬ 
tion  is  concerned. 

What  is  gratifying  in  the  exhibition  is  that 
the  two  landscape  competitions  have  produced 
better  results  than  usual.  In  the  paintings 
for  the  Creswick  prize — subject,  “  Willows 
and  Weeds  by  a  Stream,”  there  is  less  than 
usual  of  the  crude  greens  that  often  trouble 
our  eyes ;  much  more  feeling  for  landscape 
colour;  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Townsend,  which  gains  the  prize,  is  a  good 
picture  both  in  general  effect  and  in  careful 
painting  of  foreground  detail.  The  result 
of  the  Turner  gold  medal  is  still  better. 
“The  Ebb-tide”  is  the  subject,  and  the 
picture  by  Miss  Alice  Walford,  to  which 
the  medal  is  awarded,  has  really  little  trace 
of  the  beginner  about  it;  it  is  a  beautiful 
landscape,  quite  worthy  to  figure  in  the 
Academy’s  annual  exhibition,  where  we  shall 
hope  to  see  it'.  Miss  Walford  gives  a  view 
over  a  flat  country  with  a  broad  shallow 
river  which,  at  ebb,  has  left  a  stretch  of 
marshy  country  that  would  be  covered  at 
high  tide;  the  foreground,  a  bank  or  dyke 
with  long  coarse  grass,  is  very  well  painted, 
and  the  sky  has  a  tender  look  of  afternoon 
quiet.  Several  of  the  unsuccessful  works  are 
very  meritorious,  and  there  is  far  less  than 
usual  of  those  lurid  and  overwrought  effects 
of  light  and  colour  which  the  name  of  Turner 
seems  to  have  too  often  suggested  to  the 
competitors  for  this  medal. 

This  year  the  studies  of  the  Life  Classes 
are  exhibited  in  the  water-colour  room  and 
in  the  black-and-white  room,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  oil  studies  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  It  is  just  a  question  whether  studies 
of  this  kind  are  quite  suitable  to  exhibit  in 
a  gallery  to  which  the  public  have  unrestricted 
access  on  these  occasions;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one 
does  come  to  students’  work  exhibitions 
except  those  who  are  interested  in  art.  These 
rooms  show  what  an  amount  of  really  con¬ 
scientious  hard  work  is  being  done  at  the 
Academy  in  the  study  of  the  figure,  more 
especially  in  the  advanced  studies  in  oils, 
some  of  which  are  of  remarkable  power  both 
in  Tegard  to  drawing  and  colour. 

- ^ - 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an 
examination  in  sanitary  ^science  as  applied  to 
buildings  and  public  works,  held  in  London  on 
December  8  and  y,  twenty-one  candidates 
entered,  and  the  following  six  candidates  were 
awarded  certificates  : — C.  A.  Austin  (Paddington), 
C.  H.  Comyn  (Hyde  Park)  ;  A.  H.  Dungay 
(Camberley)  ;  J.  P.  Larke  (Lewisham)  ;  E. 
Middleton  (Shepherd’s  Bush)  ;  J.  Timson 
(Harrow-on-the-Hill). — At  an  examination  in 
sanitary  science  as  applied  to  buildings  and 
public,  works,  held  in  Manchester  on  December  1 
and  2,  four  candidates  entered,  and  the  following 
t  wo  candidates  were  awarded  certificates  : — W.  B. 
Clegg  (Bradford)  ;  J.  Turner  (Matlock). 


THE  ARCHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  E.  F.  Reynolds  read 
a  paper  before  the  Architectural  Association 
on  "  Turkish  Architecture,”  the  first  half  of 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  We  now 
give  the  remainder  and  some  notes  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place. 

The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror. 

The  original  mosque  of  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror,  the  first  to  be  built  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  had  been  shaken  by  the  earthquakes 
of  300  years,  and,  in  1768,  its  almost  entire 
rebuilding  became  necessary.  The  new 
mosque  has  little  relation  to  the  original 
design,  for  it  follows  the  fully-developed 
model  of  the  Ahmed  Mosque.  The  scale  is 
still  very  great,  but  the  forms  are  tainted 
with  the  Rococco  corruption.  Every  dome 
and  cupola  of  the  former  splendour  is  present, 
but  the  spirit  is  almost  gone,  while  the  taste¬ 
less  body  remains.  Turkish  art  was  fast 
declining  in  its  course,  and  was  now  moving 
only  by  the  force  of  its  fall. 

The  development  of  Turkish  mosque-build¬ 
ing — originally  founded  on  S.  Sophia, 
gradually  evolved  in  experimental  adapta¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Bayezid  Mosque,  and 
arriving  at  independent  maturity  and  pro¬ 
gressive  accomplishment  in  the  mosques 
Shah-Zadeh,  Suleiman,  Ahmed,  and  Yeni 
Valideh — has  thus  been  briefly  reviewed, 
but  only  in  general  terms,  and  barely 
touching  on  many  essential  questions. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  crystallise  the 
generalities  in  more  definite  form  will  be 
to  select  one  of  these  mosques  as  typical  of 
the  others,  giving  a  more  detailed  description, 
and  illustrating  it  with  more  complete 
measured  drawings.  For  this  purpose  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  choose  the  Mosque  Yeni  Valideh, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  summing 
up  very  completely  the  normal  and  regular 
characteristics  of  the  fully-developed  style. 

The  detailed  plan  shows  several  points 
more  clearly  than  was  possible  on  the 
smaller  scale.  One  of  the  first  points  which 
would  strike  a  practical  architect  is  the  great 
flights  of  steps  up  to  the  various  entrances. 
The  floor-level  of  the  mosque  and  fore¬ 
court  is  raised  about  10  ft.  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground,  and  this  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual.  A  fine  approach  and  base  is  thus 
given  to  the  building,  but  I  have  failed  to 
establish  any  more  practical  reason  for  the 
custom.  The  Turks,  however,  repeat  vague 
tales  as  to  vast  cisterns  beneath  the  floor, 
and  the  well-known  cisterns  beneath  S. 
•Sophia  give  point  to  their  probability. 

The  forecourt  is  set  out  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  method,  so  that  its  outer  walls 
form  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  mosque. 
The  walls  are  6  ft.  I5  in.  thick,  practically  the 
same  thickness  as  those  of  the  mosque  itself ; 
and  their  massiveness  is  somewhat  surprising 
when  their  comparatively  small  height  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  court  forms  an  exact  square, 
but  the  wider  intercolumniation  of  the  central 
entrances  makes  some  of  the  bays  rectangular 
and  their  cupolas  oval  in  shape.  A  curious 
effect  of  the  independent  spacing  of  the 
forecourt  and  the  mosque  is  that  the  windows 
in  the  western  wall  of  the  mosque,  common 
also  to  the  forecourt,  often  occur  out  of 
centre  with  the  bays  of  one  or  the  other. 
As  in  this  case,  the  effect  from  the  forecourt 
seems  usually  to  have  been  considered  more 
important,  and  the  windows  have  been  set 
nut  in  relation  to  its  bays — with  the  result 
that  they  occur  irregularly  in  the  mosque. 
On  the  plan  it  is  startling  to  see  the  main 
arches  coming  so  recklessly  over  window 
openings. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs 
in  the  main  north  and  south  porches.  These 
fill  the  spaces  between  the  minarets  and  the 
great  buttresses,  and  their  three  bays  are 
set  out  quite  independently  of  the  internal 
divisions.  At  the  east  end  of  the  mosque 
are  two  smaller  entrances,  that  at  the  north¬ 
east  being  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Sultan.  Other  external  galleries  fill  up 
the  remaining  spaces  between  the  buttresses ; 
their  only  use  seems  to  be  the  shelter  and 
sleeping-place  of  horrible  beggars  and  yet 
more  loathsome  lepers. 

The  setting-out  of  the  mosque  itself  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  relation  of  the 
semidomes  to  the  domes ;  the  aisles  are 
approximately  half  the  width  of  the  central 
square,  and  ..the  width  of  the  external  gal¬ 
leries  is  about  half  the  width  of  the  aisles.  I 


The  repeated  dimensions  agree  with  almr 
absolute  accuracy,  the  angles  are  set 
with  mathematical  truth;  and  in  all  t 
plans  which  I  have  measured  the  same  m 
cision  seems  to  have  been  observed  ^ 

The  rituahstic  fittings  are  few  and  simp 
The  Mecca-niche  is  placed  in  the  centre 
the  eastern  wall,  and  to  the  right  is  t 
pulpit  for  the  Friday  reading  of  the  Kora 
A  mast  aba,  or  platform,  for  those  who  cha 
the  public  prayers  is  placed  against  one 
the  mam  piers,  and  low  galleries  run  rour 
the  outer  walls.  These  galleries  are  su 
ported  by  light  arcading,  and  are  usual 
independent  of  the  structure;  but  a  bro- 
gallery,  extending  across  the  west  end  ■ 
here  supported  by  the  piers,  and  forms’  a 
integral  part  of  the  building.  The  galleri 
increase  the  accommodation  of  the  mosque  1 
special  festivals,  and  are  also  used  by  ti 
professors  for  teaching  their  classes,  for  tl 
mosques  are  educational  establishments  on 
very  large  scale. 

The  longitudinal  section  is  taken  on  tl 
main  axis  of  the  mosque  and  forecourt  an 
shows  a  complete  section  of  the  main  don 
with  its  arches  and  piers,  the  semidome 
with  their  lesser  semidomes  and  supportin 
arches,  the  western  gallery  and  entrance,  an 
a  portion  of  the  forecourt  with  its  ce’ntri 
fountain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  interic 
is  of  high  proportions,  and  the  scale  may  l 
appreciated  by  the  size  of  the  figure  drawn  i- 
one  of  the  doorways.  The  lower  galler, 
is  50  ft.  7  in.  from  the  floor,  the  galleri 
around  the  base  of  the  dome  is  91  ft.  3  ii 
from  the  floor,  and  the  summit  of  the  don’ 
rises  to  about  132  ft.  from  the  floor,  c. 
about  142  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  should,  c 
course,  be  remembered  this  mosque  is  one  c 
the  smallest  of  the  greater  mosques. 

The  walls,  piers,  and  arches  are  constructed 
of  limestone.  Marble  is  used  for  the  ga 
leries,  the  mastaba,  the  pulpit,  and  th: 
Mecca-niche,  worked  as  masonry,  and  not  1 
a  veneer.  The  four  main  piers  are  covered 
with  dark-blue  diapered  tiles  up  to  tl. 
springing  of  the  lower  arches.  The  lowe 
gallery  marks  the  springing  of  the  subsidiar- 
apses  and  follows  their  curves  on  plan,  an 
corbelling,  built  out  beneath  it,  prepares  f< 
its  reception  on  ..the  square  outline  of  th. 
lower  plan.  The  gallery  itself  is  forme; 
by  the  projection  of  a  great  corbelled  cornier; 
and  the  pathway  is  protected  by  an  iro1 
railing. 

The  subsidiary  semidomes  are  closed  ovt; 
by  low-proportioned  arches,  and  the  pendei' 
tives  between  them  bring  the  plan  to  a  tru 
semicircle.  The  semidome  above  is  not 


continuation  of  the  pendentives,  and  there  : 
a  distinct  break  of  surface  at  the  junction 
The  lower  part  of  the  semidome  is  buttressed 
externally  and  pierced  with  a  range  of  wii 
dows,  and  a  slight  cornice  above  them  mark 
a  second  break  of  surface.  Above  th 
cornice  the  semidome  springs  afresh,  and  : 
completed  without  further  interruption 
These  changes  from  the  form  of  a  true  sem 1 
dome  are  unnoticeable  from  the  floor  below 
and  they  may  be  seen  properly  only  on  ' 
close  inspection,  and  especially  by  obsery 
ing  their  intersection  against  the  backs  of  th 
main  arches.  Their  effect  is  to  increase  th 
spaciousness  of  the  semidomes  internally,  an 
to  give  them  additional  importance  externally 
and  they  were  doubtlessly  introduced  t; 
counteract  the  foreshortening  of  perspectiv- 
produced  by  the  great  height  of  the  buildup 
As  may  be  expected,  these  refinements  appea' 
only  in  the  later  mosques. 

The  main  dome  is  carried  by  four  grer 
arches.  7  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  its  circular  plal 
is  produced  by  simple  pendentives.  A  dee 
cornice  of  stalactite  corbelling  is  set  above tr 
pendentives,  and  its  projection  forms 
gallery  around  the  base  of  the  dome.  Earlu 
domes  usually  spring  with  a  slight!  v-stilte 
curve  immediately  above  the  pendentives 
having  a  range  <of  windows  and  buttresses  & 
the  base.  Here,  however,  the  dome  is  raise 
on  a  definite  drum,  and  the  windows  am 
buttresses  are  applied  to  it  instead  of  to  tr 
dome.  The  builders  seem  to  have  been  ain; 
ing  at  a  greater  effect  of  space  and  heigh* 
and  the  treatment  bears  out  the  suggestic. 
which  I  have  made  as  to  the  semidome- 
The  wall  of  the  drum  is  slightly  incline 
inwards,  and  pierced  with  twenty-foi 
windows,  and  above  them  the  inner  surfat 
of  the  dome  is  slightly  projected  on  thr< 
'■''urses  of  stalactite  corbelling.  The  inter  - 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  53  ft.  6  in. 
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The  drum  of  the  dome  is’  built  of  brick, 
.plastered  internally,  and  with  its  external 
buttresses  covered  with  heavy  sheets  of  cast- 
lead.  The  dome  itself  is  also  covered  with 
lead  externally,  and  internally  its  material 
is  concealed  beneath  a  coating  of  plaster  or 
repeated  whitewashing ;  but  I  haye  little 
doubt  that  it  is  also  constructed  of  brick. 

,  The  pendentives  of  the  dome  and  its  four 
great  arches  are  built  of  stone.  The  semi- 
f  domes  are  covered  externally  and  internally 
as  the  dome,  and  are  probably  built  of  brick, 
while  their  subsidiary  apses  and  pendentives 
are  of  stone.  Brick  was  obviously  used  for 
the  sake  of  its  lightness  and  adaptability,  and 
it  was  invariably  concealed  from  sight.  In 
early  mosques  the  buttresses  and  windows  of 
the  dome  and  semidomes  are  occasionally 
built  of  stone  and  remain  uncovered. 

I  could  have  wished  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  construction  of  domes  such  as  this, 
and  also  on  its  relation  to  the  construction  of 
Byzantine  domes,  but  I  regret  that  I  can 
give  but  little  definite  information.  In  the 
earlier  domes  the  springing  of  the  curve  is 
considerably  below  the  top  of  the  buttresses, 
so  that  some  of  its  possible  thrust  is  absorbed 
by  them ;  and,  moreover,  certain  additional 
flying  buttresses  point  to  this  intention.  But 
in  this  mosque  the  curve  of  the  dome  springs 
from  the  top  of  a  drum  and  above  the  but¬ 
tresses,  so  that  the  principle  of  abutting  any 
thrust  is  put  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  regard  the  dome  as  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no  thrust, 
and  whether  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
system  of  bonding-stones  or  chains,  or  by 
some  adjustment  of  the  jointing,  I  can  offer 
no  opinion.  Constant  familiarity  with 
domical  construction  has  given  Oriental 
builders  certain  methods  which,  to  our  in¬ 
expert  timidity,  seem  almost  impossible,  and 
these  methods  become  the  more  mysterious 
and  tantalising  in  that  they  are  practically 
inaccessible  to  investigation. 

The  form  of  the  dome  is  slightjy  pointed, 
but  in  some  cases  becomes  practically  spheri¬ 
cal;  the  curves  of  the  smaller  cupolas  are 
occasionally  continued  up  to  the  apex  by 
tangential  straight  lines,  as  is  customary  in 
the  domes  of  Cairo.  The  four  main  arches 
of  the  dome  are  pointed  and  stilted,  and  the 
arches  of  the  subsidiary  apses  are  depressed, 
and  probably  struck  from  four  centres.  The 
half-section  "looking  toward  Mecca  shows  the 
[external  galleries,  which  fill  up  the  projection 
of  the  great  buttresses,  the  internal  gallery, 
and  half  of  the  Mecca-niche.  The  half- 
ielevati:n  toward  the  east  shows  the  main 
walls  rising  to  a  constant  cornice  level,  the 
drums  of  the  cupolas  and  subsidiary  semi- 
Komes  emerging  from  the  flat  roof,  the  ranges 
of  windows  and  buttresses  to  the  semidomes, 
and  finally  the  dome  itself.  Four  octagonal 
turrets  are  built  over  the  piers  of  the  dome, 
and  their  weight  materially  assists  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  main  arches.  The  great  buttresses 
are  stepped  up  to  the  turrets,  and  an 
octagonal  cupola  is  set  on  each  step. 

The  sides  of  the  mosques  are  the  most  con- 
1  jspicuous  at  close  quarters,  for  the  west  end 
is  screened  by  the  forecourt,  and  at  the  east 
end  is  usually  a  garden.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  sides  are  occupied  by  the  porticoes  and 
external  galleries,  and  _  a  great  overhanging 
roof  shelters  the  fountains  of  ablution  below. 
Above  this  pent-roof  the  walls  are  arched  in 
^correspondence  with  the  internal  divisions, 
and  crowned  with  a  cornice  which  completes 
the  square  base  of  the  whole  building.  Above 
this  cornice  the  various  domical  forms 
fall  within  an  approximately  pyramidal  out¬ 
line,  the  minarets  freeing  themselves  of  all 
attachment,  and  soaring  upwards  high  above 
the  dome. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these 
mosques  is  the  great  number  of  their  win¬ 
dows.  All  of  them  are  small  and  of  about 
the  same  size,  and,  on  the  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  wall,  they  are  filled  with  plates 
of  plaster  tracery,  in  which  small  rounds  of 
glass  are  embedded.  This  principle  of  minutely 
subdividing  the  lighting  areas  is  characteristic 
of  the  East,  and  is  due  to  the  need  of  temper¬ 
ing  the  dazzling  sunlight ;  and  the  preference 
for  a  large  number  of  small  windows,  scat¬ 
tered  more  or  less  equally  throughout  the 
building,  completes  the  same  idea  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  same  traditional  tendency  is 
shown  in  the  forecourt,  where  each  bay  has 
two  openings,  although  only  one  story  in 
height.  The  lower  windows  of  the  mosque 
and  forecourt  are  square-headed,  and  have  a 


shallow  architrave  around  them,  and  the 
upper  windows  have  arched  heads,  the  arches 
being  _  formed  with  two  segments  at  the 
springing  and  continued  with  straight  lines  to 
the  apex. 

The  masonry  is  built  of  white  limestone  in 
fairly  large  blocks,  the  courses  are  more  or 
less  continuous  and  vary  considerably  in 
depth,  and  the  joints  are  fine.  Marble  is 
introduced  in  the  porticoes  and  galleries,  the 
shafts  being  dark  red,  or  veined  with  violet, 
and  the  balustrades  are  of  some  white  variety. 
Discs  of  green  and  red  marbles  are  inserted 
here  and  there  in  the  masonry,  and  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arches  are  alternately  pink 
and  white.  The  entrance  doors  are  usually 
built  of  marble  masonry,  and  the  alternation 
of  colour  in  the  arches  is  often  carried  down 
the  jambs. 

The  roofs,  including  the  domes,  are  every¬ 
where  covered  with  lead,  and  some  such 
material  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
the  violent  thunderstorms  which  gather  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  sweep  suddenly  over  the 
city.  The  lead  is  cast  in  heavy  sheets  and 
applied  with  rolls,  and  the  water  drips  from 
the  edges  without  gutters. 

A  curious  point  may  be  noticed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  buttresses.  As  has  already 
been  said,  these  had  always  existed  within 
the  building,  but  in  the  Suleiman  Mosque, 
with  its  increased  scale  and  height,  they 
appeared  for  the  first  time  above  the  roofs. 
In  the  Suleiman  Mosque  only  two  of  the 
main  arches  are  open  to  semidomes,  the  other 
two  being  filled  with  tympanum  walls,  and 
accordingly  the  buttresses  were  built  on  the 
north  and  south  only ;  and  in  the  Ahmed 
Mosque,  with  its  four  semidomes,  they  ex¬ 
tend  on  all  four  sides.  Here,  however,  in 
the  Yeni  Valideh  Mosque,  they  extend  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  but  not  on 
the  east  side.  This  variation  is  curious,  for 
if  the  buttresses  were  necessary  on  any  of  the 
sides  they  are  equally  necessary  on  all.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  great  erec¬ 
tions  were  built  merely  for  effect,  and  it 
becomes  an  interesting  question  as  to  how 
they  could  have  been  dispensed  with  on  the 
east  side  of  this  dome.  The  only  reason  for 
their  omission  which  I  can  offer  is  that  the 
buttresses  block  up  certain  windows  in  the 
semidomes,  and  that  a  complete  range  of 
windows  was  desired  in  the  eastei'n  semidome 
above  the  Mecca-niche;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  this  desire  for  the  removal  of  the 
buttresses  does  not  provide  the  means  of 
doing  so.  ’  ,  .  , 

I  should  here  like  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  the  degree  of '  accuracy  represented  _  by 
these  measured  drawings,  for  reproductions 
of  them  may  possibly  be  used  as  documents 
of  reference.  The  small-scale  plans  may  be 
taken  as  perfectly  correct  so  far  as  they  go ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  main  dimensions,  the 
thicknesses  of  walls  and  the  spacing  of 
windows.  In  some  cases  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  such  details  as  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  steps,  etc.,  and  the  non-structural 
fittings  of  the  interior  have  been  omitted. 
The  small-scale  sections  are  mere  diagrams. 
The  more  detailed  drawings  of  the  xeni 
Valideh  Mosque  may  be  taken  as  correct  m 
all  essentials,  and  also  in  such  decorative 
detail  as  could  he  shown  on  a  scale  ot  li  it. 
to  an  inch.  The  building  is  remarkably  acces¬ 
sible  to  measurement,  for  winding  staircases 
in  the  great  buttresses  lead  up  to  the  Hat 
roofs,  the  domes,  and  the  internal  galleries  ? 
and  nothing  could  give  a  more  vivid  lealisn 
tion  of  the  scale  and  method  of  building  than 
to  climb  among  the  buttresses  and  cupolas  as 
though  they  were  the  peaks  and  crevasses  of 
a  mountain  The  dome  was  measured up >  to 
the  cornice  of  the  drum,  but  above  that  level 
its  height  has  been  judged  by 
and  from  distant  photographs.  Another 
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may  be  taken  as  probably  correct,  within 
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number.  Their  primary  use  was  to  elevate 
the  “mueddin,”  who  summoned  the  faithful 
to  prayer,  so  that  his  voice  might  be  heard 
above  the  surrounding  roofs,  but  the  minarets 
grew  quickly  beyond  this  first  necessity,  and 
if  the  “  mueddin  ”  were  to  chant  his  call 
from  the  upper  balconies  of  later  minarets, 
his  voice  would  be  almost  lost  in  the  clouds. 
The  minarets  are  also  used  for  illumination, 
and  on  the  nights  of  the  great  religious 
festivals  their  balconies  glitter  with  thousands 
of  .lamps  all  over  the  city.  The  minarets 
consist  of  an  enclosed  winding  staircase,  which 
emerges  at  various  levels  on  to  balconies  pro¬ 
jected  on  stalactite  corbelling.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  strong,  and  they  rise  to  prodigious 
heights,  but  I  have  no  dimensions  of  the 
largest  instances.  The  minarets  of  the  Yeni 
Valideh  Mosque  rise  to  about  240  ft.  above 
the  ground,  but  several  in  Constantinople 
must  be  considerably  over  300  ft.  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  steeply  conical,  framed  with 
wood  and  covered  with  lead,  and  terminated 
with  a  finial  bearing  the  crescent.  The 
smaller  minarets  have  two  balconies,  and  none 
have  more  than  three.  The  design  of  all  the 
minarets  is  practically  identical,  the  shafts 
being  polygonal  and  slightly  reduced  in 
diameter  above  each  balcony.  It  has  been 
said  that  Turkish  minarets  are  the  ugliest 
form  of  a  singularly  beautiful  feature;  but 
I  think  they  may  claim  to  have  that  relative 
fitness  which  is  the  greater  pai't  of  beauty. 
Although  in  themselves  they  may  lack  the 
rich  outline  of  Cairene  minarets,  yet  Cairene 
mosques  have  not  that  complexity  of  cupola 
and  dome  to  which  the  severer  elegance  of 
the  Turkish  minaret  acts  as  a  necessary  foil. 

So  far,  little  has  been  said  as  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  decoration  and  effect  of  these  mosques. 


dany  of  them  have  lost  much  of  their 
iriginal  splendour,  and  are  now  largely 
lecorated  with  nothing  more  elaborate  than 
vhitewash.  But  even  this  harmless  treat- 
nent  is  better  than  the  horrible  mixture  of 
:orrupt  Saracenic  and  Rococco  painting  with 
vhich  the  modern  Turk  has  desecrated  some  of 
he  mosques.  Painted  decoration  of  a 
Afferent  character,  however,  was  always  an 
mportant  and  legitimate  method  of  lending 
nterest  of  colour  to  architectural  form, 
md  where  a  more  permanent  means  of 
lecoration  was  unavailable  a  system  of 
sainted  pattern  completed  the  intention 
if  the  original  builders.  Such  decora¬ 
tion  has  usually  been  obliterated  _  by 
subsequent  whitewash,  or  only  partially 
■emains ;  but  one  great  mosque— the  Ahmed— 
ias  entirely  retained  its  original  painting, 
ilthough  restored  to  some  extent.  The  upper 
oarts  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  diaper 
oatterns  of  conventional  foliage  and  flowers, 
md  the  arches  and  domes  are  bordered  with 
running  designs,  and  set  with  foliated  discs 
it  the  crowns.  The  pattern  is  applied  on  a 
white  ground,  and  the  colours  are  chiefly 
blues  and  greens,  brightened  here  and  there 
with  red ;  and  the  effect  would  doubtless  be 
verv  beautiful  if  the  brightness  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  windows  was  still  tempered  by 
their  original  tracery.  But  modem  glazing 
has  here  done  its  worst,  and  in  the  excessive 
light  the  gaiety  of  colour  appears  tawdry 
and  even  vulgar.  In  the  Yeni  Valideh 
Mosque  traces  of  a  very  complete  decoration 
may  be  detected  under  the  whitewash  ot  the 
seniidomes,  the  designs  being  large  m  scale 
and  constructed  with  interlaced  arabesques. 
Little  actual  colour  remains,  however,  save 
the  alternate  green-painted  arch-stones  and 
great  circles  of  Arabic  inscription  m  the  pen¬ 
dentives  and  at  the  crown  of  the  dome 
But  if  the  perishable  quality  of  paint  Las 
deprived  the  upper  walls  and  domes  of  their 
decoration,  the  lower  parts  often  still  retain 
their  more  enduring  tilework,  and  the  glazed 
surfaces  give  a  brilliance  and  lucency  of 
colour  which  no  paint  could  achieve  The 
earlier  tiles  are  of  a  rich  azure  blue  laid  on  a 
white  ground,  or  conversely  treated,  and 
geometrical  shapes  or  foliage  with  pome¬ 
granate  flowers  are  the  principal.  decorative 
motives.  The  fertility  of  design  is  amazing, 
and  the  combination  of  different  effects  most 
ingenious,  while  the  prevailing  blue  and 
white  gleams  here  and  there  with  most  effec¬ 
tive  touches  of  emerald  green  and  red.  A 
wider  range  of  colour  and  pattern  was  used 
in  later  tiles,  but  with  the  widening 
of  resource  came  a  tendency  to  over- 
elaboration  and  ineffective  cleverness.  The 
tiles  are  fairly  large,  and  the  pattern 
seems  to  have  been  painted  on  large  slabs. 
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afterwards  cut  up  for  the  process  of  firing, 
for  the  joints  often  have  no  relation  to  the 
design.  The  tiles  were  imported,  and  their 
designs  were  obviously  inspired  by  Persian 
influence.  Such  tiles  were  used  for  the 
partial  decoration  of  the  greater  mosques, 
and  especially  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Mecca- 
niche,  but  the  interiors  of  the  smaller  mosques 
and  the  tiirbehs  or  tombs  were  sometimes 
thus  decorated  completely.  The  mosque  of 
Rustem  Pacha  is  one  of  the  finest  earlier 
instances  of  this  treatment,  and  the  tiirbeh  of 
the  Shah-Zadeh  Mosque  is  a  good  example 
of  the  later  work. 

The  essentially  Oriental  method  of  decora¬ 
tion  is  the  application  of  colour  and  pattern  to 
the  flat  constructive  surfaces,  and  is  opposed 
in  principle  to  the  Western  method  of  light 
and  shade  by  relief.  S.  Sophia  is  a  pre¬ 
eminent  instance  of  this  Oriental  method,  and 
its  marble  plating  and  mosaic  were  represent'd 
in  the  Turkish  mosques  by  tilework  and 
painted  decoration.  Hence,  carving  was  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant,  and  it  was  chiefly 
used  for  the  enrichment  of  the  ritual  fittings, 
and  was  rarely  applied  to  the  main  structure 
except  in  the  form  of  stalactite  work.  This, 
however,  is  a  large  reservation,  for  such  work 
was  almost  invaluably  employed  to  effect 
modifications  of  form.  Thus,  in  the  capitals, 
the  change  from  circular  or  octagonal  shaft 
to  square  springing  is  managed  by  some 
arrangement  of  stalactites,  the  corbelling  of 
the  subsidiary  semidomes  and  minaret 
balconies  is  worked  in  courses  of  stalactite 
work,  and  the  recesses  of  the  niches  and 
portals  are  covered  over  by  deep  heads  of 
stalactite  vaulting.  Cornices,  too,  are  fre¬ 
quently  carved  with  a  shallow  version  of  the 
same  work.  Stalactite  work  may  be  defined 
as  a  horizontal  and  vertical  series  of  arches, 
those  of  each  course  springing  from  the  apices 
of  those  below,  so  that  the  general  surface 
advances  by  degrees ;  but  the  original  scale 
of  the  arches  was  gradually  reduced  until 
they  became  a  mere  sculptured  mimicry,  no 
longer  arcuated,  but  corbelled  in  construc¬ 
tion.  This  freedom  from  structural  limita¬ 
tion  allowed  a  complication  of  plan  form  and 
grouping  which  defies  description,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  defies  analysis,  and  the  later 
stalactite  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  tovr- 
de-force  of  that  mathematical  ingenuity 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  Oriental 
mind.  I  can  make  no  attempt  here  to  inquire 
into  the  characteristics  and  development  of 
stalactite  vaulting,  for  so  intricate  a  subject 
would  need  a  whole  paper  to  itself. 

A  somewhat  rare  application  of  carving 
occurs  on  a  small  tiirbeh  in  the  garden  of  the 
Mosque  Shah-Zadeh.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  two  marble  slabs,  carved  with  a 
flowing  geometrical  pattern  interwoven  with 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  relief  is  low,  and 
the  chiselling  most  delicate,  but,  apart  from 
its  beauty,  the  treatment  is  interesting  _  as 
being  a  carved  version  of  the  decorative 
motives  characteristic  of  tilework. 

The  greatest  richness  of  carving  was 
lavished  on  the  pulpits.  The  spandrils  of 
the  steep  flight  of  steps  were  wrought  with 
intricate  geometrical  devices,  and  the  balus¬ 
trades  were  pierced  with  similar  patterns, 
while  the  platform  at  the  top  was  covered 
with  a  canopy  set  on  a  fourfold  arcade. 

Another  feature  especially  selected,  for 
enrichment  of  carving  was  the  fountain  in 
the  forecourt,  mainly,  no  doubt,  because  of 
its  ritual  significance,  but  with  most  happy 
architectural  effect.  The  earlier  fountains 
were  often  shaded  by  a  pent-roof  supported 
on  shafts;  but  the  single  fountain  was  soon 
found  inadequate,  and  later  mosques  have 
long  ranges  of  washing-places  under  the  ex¬ 
ternal  galleries,  the  fountains  in  the  fore¬ 
court  being  retained  as  cisterns.  These  later 
fountains  are  usually  octagonal,  with  engaged 
shafts  at  the  angles  carrying  arches,  and  with 
the  interspaces  filled  with  bronze  or  marble 
grilles.  The  cistern  is  enclosed  within  this 
octagonal  arcade,  an  outlet  for  the  water 
being  pierced  through  each  side,  and  the 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  crested  stalactite 
cornice  and  covered  with  a  cupola.  The 
whole  forecourt,  with  the  central  richness  of 
the  fountain,  with  the  marble  arcades,  and 
repeated  cupolas  of  the  surrounding  cloister, 
with  the  foliage  of  cypresses  and  vines,  form 
delightful  places  of  cool  shade  and  interwoven 
sunshine;  and  toward  the  east  the  towering 
walls  of  the  mosque  pile  up  to  the  countless 
domes. 

All  the  carved  work,  except  the  corbelling 
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to  the  semidomes  and  minarets,  was  executed 
in  marble,  of  a  white  or  slightly- veined  variety 
as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  of  a  soft  red  marble 
for  the  capitals.  The  material  encouraged 
great  refinement  of  finish,  both  in  scale  and 
technique,  a  refinement  which  well  accorded 
with  the  general  precision  of  workmanship. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Turks 
employed  a  very  fully- developed  system 
of  decorative  detail  at  Brusa,  and  in 
the  mosques  of  Constantinople  the  same 
system  was  used  with  hardly  any  further 
development,  and  often  with  greater  reserve. 
The  general  tendency  of  carved  decoration 
was  toward  a  somewhat  dry  and  mechanical 
manner,  and  much  of  the  most  beautiful  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  mosques.  Unlike 
Byzantine  building,  Byzantine  decoration 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  direct  influence 
on  Turkish  art,  and  its  decoration  remained 
purely  Saracenic  until  the  final  corruption 
with  Bococco  trivialities. 

Thus  the  principal  means  of  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  mosques  were  marble,  tile¬ 
work,  and  painted  decoration,  and  remain¬ 
ing  instances  give  a  hint  of  their  combined 
splendour  of  colour  and  pattern.  The  more 
purely  architectonic  qualities  of  the  interiors 
were,  in  some  degree,  subordinate  to  the  mode 
of  decoration,  and  are  more  difficult  to 
appraise.  The  arches  are  unmoulded  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  walls  and  domes  are  flat  and 
unbroken,  and  if  often  they  now  look 
destitute  and  empty  it  is  only  by  the 
loss  of  their  essential  decoration  of 
colour.  The  dome,  semidomes,  and  cupolas 
fill  the  interior  with  the  interest  of  their 
curving  modulations,  but  their  combined  com¬ 
plexity,  borne  entirely  by  the  four  great  piers, 
is  a  typical  instance  of  that  Oriental  ingenuity 
which,  to  the  Western  mind,  sometimes  seems 
fantastic  and  lacking  in  reasonable  sobriety. 
Moreover,  the  mosques  are  challenged  by  the 
simpler  and  more  familiar  grandeur  of  their 
prototype,  S.  •  Sophia,  and  a  supreme 
standard  is  thus  created  which  no  such  series 
of  buildings  could  endure.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  wiser  to  withhold  presump¬ 
tuous  judgment  of  an  art  bom  of  a  race  and 
climate  so  different  to  our  own,  recognising 
that  the  prejudice  of  another  ideal  may  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  entirely  sympathising  with  it, 
meanwhile  enjoying  those  obvious  qualities 
which  we  are  able  to  appreciate. 

Externally,  the  broad  masonry  of  the  walls 
has  a  certain  masculine  vigour  and  largeness 
of  handling  which  contrasts  with  the  softer 
grace  and  minute  elaboration  of  other 
Saracenic  schools,  and  the  influence  of  a  more 
northernly  climate  may  be  traced  in  the  lack 
of  applied  colour  and  in  the  tendency  toward 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  But  above  the 
walls,  which  still  retain  something  of  the 
Oriental  simplicity  and  reserve  of  surface,  the 
cupolas  and  domes  break  into  an  almost 
bewildering  complexity  of  form.  The 
mosques  of  Cairo  and  elsewhere  admit 
the  picturesqueness  of  dome  and  minaret 
above  the  simple  rectangle  of  the  lower 
walls,  but  their  freedom  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  the  exuberance  of  the  Turkish 
mosque.  Only  one  restraint  was  observed — 
the  controlling  outline  of  the  whole  group, 
but  within  that  single  limit  Turkish  archi¬ 
tects  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
erecting  the  most  amazing  phantasy  of  cupola 
and  dome.  I  think  that  this  emulation  was 
conscious  and  deliberate,  for,  although  each 
several  part  has  its  service  of  use,  yet  their 
combined  sesthetic  quality  was  intensified  by 
the  innumerable  finials  of  the  cupolas  and  by 
the  development  of  the  buttresses  with  minia¬ 
ture  turrets.  It  may  be  said  that  in  these 
astonishing  congregations  of  domes  may  be 
seen  the  reflection  of  the  grotesque  humour 
of  the  north ;  but  the  Turks  were  no  northern 
race,  and  the  quality  is  hardly  of  grotesque¬ 
ness.  There  may  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  fantastic  spirit  of  the  East  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  wonder  of  the  stalactite  vault 
wrought  also  these  roofs  of  bubbling  domes. 

I  feel  that  I  have  given  but  the  roughest 
sketch  of  the  full  picture,  although  I  have 
taxed  your  patience  with  a  paper  of  in¬ 
ordinate  length;  but  if  I  were  to  conclude 
here  I  should  but  barely  have  mentioned 
the  most  effective  cause  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mosques — I  mean  their  setting  in  the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  city.  They  usually  crown  some 
eminence  above  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the 
mosque  itself  is  but  the  centre  of  a  larger 
group.  A  garden  is  inclosed  by  screen- walls 
to  the  east,  and  the  tombs  of  prince  and  ' 


•  *  tue  central  group  c 

forecourt,  mosque,  and  garden  is  a  vai 
enclosure,  shaded  with  ancient  trees  an 
girdled  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  tall  eat( 
houses  and  stately  portals;  while  around  ill 
encircling  wall  again  are  set  the  libraries  th 
schools,  and  the  houses  of  charity  Thtic 
from  a  distance,  the  mosque  is  seen  risin 
from  the  red  roofs  of  the  city  below  a  hai 
mony  of  assembled  cupolas,  its  white  wall 
and  silver  domes  gleaming  in  the  sun  th 
foliage  of  cypresses  dark  against  its  bright 
ness;  while,  soaring  above  all,  the  slende 
minarets  pierce  the  blue  sky. 


The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  som 
excellent  lantern  views,  was,  owing  to  th 
partial  failure  of  the  lantern,  not  conclude* 
until  the  usual  time  for  adjourning  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  all  agre< 
that  they  had  had  a  unique  and  most  interest 
ing  paper,  and,  although  the  hour  was  late 
he  would  call  upon  Mr.  Spiers  to  say  a  fev 
words. 

Mr.  B.  Phene  Spiers,  in  proposing  a  heart\ 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  it  wa 
nearly  forty  years  since  he  visited  Constanti 
nople,  and  then  he  was  there  only  three  weeks 
and,  therefore,  he  had  a  vague  notion  only  ot 
the  buildings  he  saw.  Mr.  Reynolds  seemec 
to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  he  (th< 
speaker)  was.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  was  pre 
vented  from  doing  much  sketching  in  th< 
streets  on  account  of  the  small  boys  throw; 
ing  stones;  but  he  was,  by  a  piece  of  luck' 
fortunate  in  getting  permission  to  draw  inside 
the  church  of  S.  Sophia.  His  companion} 
M.  Brune,  an  old  Grand  Prix  man,  had: 
strong  letters  of  introduction  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  who  tried  to  get  permissioi; 
from  the  Grand  Vizier  for  them  to  sketch  ii- 
S.  Sophia,  but  he  was  told  that  ii 
was  impossible,  and  so  the  endeavour  was 
given  up.  About  a  fortnight  later,  however; 
the  Grand  Vizier  wrote  to  M.  Brune  to  say 
that  the  Sultan’s  photographer  had  been  com-, 
missioned  to  take  a  series  of  photographs  fox 
the  great  exhibition  of  Paris  to  be  held  ir 
1867,  and  the  Gi'and  Vizier  said ■“  Gc 

and  see  if  he  can  arrange  to  take  you  in.'. 
The  photographer  readily  consented,  and  they, 
went  into  S.  Sophia  as  his  assistants, 

though  they  set  to  work  to  make  drawings, 
while  the  other  man  photographed.  F01 
three  days  they  were  there,  and  the  drago- 

men  sent  to  protect  them  maintained! 

their  right  to  remain  in  the  mosque.  That, 
was  good  luck,  for  Mr.  Henderson  had  beer 
six  months  in  getting  permission.  He  desired; 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  to  con-' 
gratulate  the  members  of  the  Association,  or 
the  fact  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  complaine< 
at  the  beginning — i.e.,  that  he  could  not  fin< 
any  information  on  the  subject.  That,  0 
course,  had  led  him  to  make  personal  obser 
vations,  axxd  nothing  could  be  better  than  hi 
remarks  on  the  mosques  and  his  descriptions 
of  their  variety  of  design  not  known  before 
It  was  specially  interesting  in  that  there  was 
no  account  anything  like  what  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  given  them,  and  therefore  they  were 
most  fortunate.  The  magnificence  of  S 
Sophia  was  such  that  it  dwarfed  the  othei 
mosques  in  Constantinople,  though  by  them 
selves  they  were  very  fine.  He  saw,  while  in 
Cairo,  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  whicl 
was  built  about  1830,  in  imitation  of  one  0 
the  mosques  at  Constantinople,  but  badl; 
built.  and  already  falling  to  pieces 
It  had  the  usual  great  scheme  ol 
central  and  subsidiary  domes,  but  what 
made  it  remarkable  was  the  beauty  ol 
the  ensemble.  It  was  the  general  form  ol 
these  buildings  and  their  situation  which  gave 
them  grandeur,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  which  the  architectural  detail  die 
not  afford.  Mr.  Reynolds’  paper  was  full 
of  thought  and  research,  and  he  deserved 
their  congratulations.  It  was  well  known  tc 
the  members  that  the  reader  of  the  paper  wor. 
his  travelling  studentship  by  a  design  for  1' 
Byzantine  church,  and  he  showed  in  that 
design  that  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  formed  Byzantine  archi 
tecture,  and  he  showed  that  he  had  the  power 
of  realising  them  in  his  design.  It  waf 
fortunate,  thei’efore,  he  went  to  Constanti' 
nople  and  selected  the  subject  of  mosques' 
about  which  so  little  was  known. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson  said  he  had  great 
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pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Reynolds  for  his  interesting  and  accurate 
description  of  the  great  mosques  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  could  amplify  the  difficulties 
Mr.  Reynolds  encountered  in  measuring  and 
sketching,  but  he  would  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  paper.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  his  dislike  to  the  four  great  circular  piers 
in  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet.  The 
bracketing  out  to  support  the  imposts  to  carry 
the  arches  looked  weak  in  the  extreme ; 
besides,  they  made  the  scale  of  all  the  other 
architectural  parts  too  small.  This  mosque 
had  four  minarets,  one  at  each  corner,  and  at 
the  western  angles  of  the  cloistered  court,  and 
as  at  that  date  there  were  six  minarets  at 
Mecca,  Sultan  Achmet  was  compelled  to  add 
a  seventh,  otherwise  his  mosque  would  have 
been  of  greater  importance  than  the  holy 
mosque  at  Mecca.  Mr.  Reynolds  seemed  to 
think  that  the  voices  of  the  criers  could  not 
be  heard  from  the  lofty  balconies  of  the 
minarets, but  he  (the  speaker)  had  often  listened 
to  the  four  muezzins,  calling  from  S.  Sophia, 
and  could  hear  them  distinctly,  even  though 
a  slight  wind  was  blowing.  S.  Sophia 
keeps  a  staff  of  twenty,  each  man  to 
Call  only  once  in  t'he  day.  They  are  trained 
from  youth  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
voices  in  time  penetrate  far  further  than  we 
Westerners  have  any  idea  of.  As  Mr. 
Reynolds  said,  there  were  only  three 
ritualistic  fittings  in  a  Turkish  mosque.  The 
mihrab  or  niche,  the  mimbah  or  Friday  pulpit, 
and  mastaba  or  raised  tribune  for  the  choir. 
The  niche  is  a  small  recess  in  the  centre  of 
the  Eastern  wall,  sufficient  to  take  a  prayer 
rug  for  the  officiating  priest.  This  gives  the 
direction  to  Mecca — of  course,  in  India,  the 
mosques  point  westward,  as  all  devout 
Moslems  must  pray  towards  the  holy  city. 
The  Friday  (or  the  Moslem  Sunday)  mid-day 
pulpit  is  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  a  small  canopied  platform.  Ornament  was 
as  much  lavished  upon  this  fitting  as  upon  the 
niche.  If  the  mosque  was  an  ancient  church 
the  officiating  priest  ascends  and  descends 
with  sword  in  hand,  showing  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  theirs  by  conquest.  All  large  mosques  and 
Dervish  tekkehs  have  large  colleges  attached 
to  them.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  mosque 
from  sunrise  to  about  9  or  9.30,  when  the 
day’s  teaching  is  over.  The  students  reside 
in  little  rooms  around  picturesque  cloistered 
courts.  The  tendency  of  the  later  mosque 
builders  was  for  an  increase  in  height  rather 
than  floor  space,  and  the  Yeni  Yalideh 
Mcscme  was  the  finest  example  of  this  type. 
It  was  built  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  with  warehouses  round  three  sides  of 
it,  and  now,  unfortunately,  shops  had  been 
built  in  front  of  it;  but  its  cornice 
is  still  seen  over  the  ugly  modern  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Reynolds  mentioned  the  smallness 
and  number  of  windows  used.  If  this  were 
not  so,  a  mosque  interior  would  be  unbearable 
on  account  of  the  sun’s  rays  pouring  in.  So, 
to  obviate  this,  small  openings  were  placed 
in  thick  walls,  which  permitted  the  beams  to 
come  through  for  only  an  hour  or  two  at  most, 
and  this  with  a  quickly  moving  path ;  then  the 
outer  glazing  covered  with  cobwebs  toned  the 
strength  down,  and  if  the  mosque  had  with¬ 
stood  the  numerous  earthquakes,  it  had  a 
mosaic  of  jewelled  glass  for  an  inner  window. 
He  could  not  understand  why  our  modem 
church  architects  did  not  adopt  the  double 
window  for  our  churches ;  they  kept  the  tem¬ 
perature  within  much  more  even;  in  summer 
it  was  cooler,  and  in  winter  warmer  and  less 
draughty,  as  the  cold  outer  glass  only  chilled 
the  air  space  between  it  and  the  inner  glazing. 
Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  draw  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  tie-beams  used.  There  was 
hardly  an  arch  turned  in  Stamboul  without  a 
single  or  double  iron  tie-beam.  Iron  rods  and 
ties  were  built  both  horizontally  and  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  all  modern  buildings,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  if.  the 
domes  of  these  mosques  were  examined 
annulets  of  iron  would  be  found  encircling 
them,  and  in  this  way  would  only  transmit 
dead  weight  to  the  walls  and  piers  below. 
It  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  have 
seen  the  development  of  Byzantine  surface 
decoration  in  Turkish  hands,  but  this  could 
not  be,  as  the  Moslem  was  forbidden  by  his 
religion  to  portray  the  similitude  of  life,  and, 
of  course,  the  very  motif  of  Byzantine 
decoration  was  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  and 
•scenes  from  their  lives.  Coming  from  Europe 
this  was  most  striking,  and  the  beautiful 


intertwining  foliage  and  flowers  took  a 
long  time  to  be  a  substitute  for  this.  It  was 
said  that  Sultan  Suleiman  sent  for  Persian 
tile  manufacturers,  their  clay  and  glaze,  and 
made  a  colony  just  outside  the  walls,  where 
they  set  up  their  kilns  and  made  the  tiles. 
This  was  why  the  tiles  fitted  the  architec¬ 
ture  so  admirably.  While  Sulieman  was 
away  from  the  city  Rustem  and  Mehmot 
Pasha  stole  the  workmen,  and  they  made 
tiles  for  their  mosques  instead  of  for 
their  master;  this  was  how  the  Sulie- 
manch  mosque  had  so  few  tiles  upon 
its  walls.  There  was  a  very  great  want 
in  a  Turkish  mosque.  Maybe  we  expected 
too  much,  as  we  compared  it  with  a  Christian 
church;  but  we  should  remember  how  simple 
the  worship  of  the  Turk  was,  how  precisely 
he  went  through  his  devotions — -in  fact,  as  a 
regimental  drill.  He  had  no  complicated 
ritual;  he  only  needed  an  expansive  floor 
space,  and  so  we  looked  in  vain  for  choir  or 
chancel,  storied  canopies,  and  elaborate 
tombs,  shrines,  and  statues.  No;  we  see 
naught  else  but  architecture  and  surface 
decoration,  and  this  was  only  a  frame  at  Lest 
for  other  things.  A  mosque  could  only  be 
understood  by  seeing  the  concourse  of 
devotees,  closely  packed  together,  going 
through  their  worship  to  Allah. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton  said  that  they  had  had  a 
most  interesting  paper.  He  dia  not  think 
that  anyone  else,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
but  in  the  whole  world,  could  have  given 
them  what  they  had  had  that  evening,  and 
their  thanks,  if  he  might  say  so,  were  really 
due  to  the  Sultan  for  his  permission  for  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  make  his  observations.  The 
paper  had  revealed  to  them  what  was  really 
a  new  style  of  architecture  to  us  in  England. 
It  was  a  style  we  ought  to  know  something 
about,  for  it  carried  on  the  Byzantine  style 
of  building,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
that  the  world  had  yet  produced.  We  had 
seen  it,  of  course,  adapted  to  modem  require¬ 
ments  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master  we 
have  had,  and  that  was  Wren;  yet  Wren 
never  achieved  what  these  Turks  had  done 
i.e.,  getting  t'he  wonderful  constructive 
domes  over  huge  floor  spaces,  giving  the 
effect  of  being  in  the  outer  atmosphere.  That 
was  one  of  the  principal  points  in  Turkish 
architecture,  i.e.,  the  building  up  of  these 
great  spaces  in  such  a  wonderful  way,  which 
Mr  Reynolds  had  so  well  described.  Of 
course,  if  the  architecture  was  right,  it  was 
not  only  right  as  a  building,  but  it  was  happy 
in  its  parts — and,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  had  said, 

“  the  relative  fitness  was  a  greater  part  ot 
beauty  ’’—the  fitness  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  it  was  intended.  There  was  no  more 
picturesque  plane  in  t'he  world  than  Con¬ 
stantinople;  it  was  marvellously  picturesque, 
as  they  would  see  from  the  photographs.  4s 
to  the  decoration  of  the  buildings,  it  was  a 
revelation  to  him.  The  delineation  of  the 
human  figure  was  the  highest  development  ot 
art,  and  Michael  Angelo  never  even  descended 
to  anything  lower— only  in  one  case  did  he 
do  so,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  a  tree  But  the 
nest  thing  was  to  study  nature,  and  iHowa 
was  a  beautiful  form  of  nature.  He  had 
studied  flowers  and  conventional  flowers  here, 
but  he  had  been  struck  by  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  the  Turks  saw  nature  and 
conventionalised  it.  He  did  not  say  that 
they  had  attained  the  height  of  beauty  ;  that 
was  left  to  some  future  ages ;  but  he  thought 
that,  just  as  from  their  architecture  we  had 
many  points  to  learn,  so  had  we  from  their 
decoration.  As  Mr.  Henderson  had  said,  the 
Turks  were  prevented  from  using  the  numan 
figure  in  art  in  the  mosque  because  of  them 
religious  scruples,  and  so.  they  took  floral 
deem-ation  and  carried  this  to  a  very  high 
point  of  excellence  indeed. 

P  The  Chairman,  m  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  again 
great  value  of  the  «  and  expressed 
regret  that  the  lantern  had  behaved  in  such 
an  eccentric  manner.  . 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  very  heartily 

a^Mr^  Reynolds  briefly  replied,  and  thanked 
Mr  Fulton  for  the  loan  of  drawings,  and 
Mr  Fyfe  for  the  loan  of  some  photographs. 
MTheychatenan  announced  that  the  next 

'  H. 

“Church  Towers  and  Spires,”  illustrated  with 

lantern  views.  .  , 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


INTENTION  IN  ORNAMENT.* 

The  complexity  of  ideas  and  thought  which 
underlie  the  expression  of  the  modern  artist 
is  not  to  be  denied.  In  whatever  form  the 
result  may  appear,  and  in  every  medium 
employed,  there  will  be  found  the  same 
departure  from  the  abstract  principles  of 
beauty  which  weTe  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
more  simple  attitude  of  the  masters  of  a 
former  time.  The  various  revolutions  in 
style  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years, 
and  the  enthusiasm  expended,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  desire  for  a  more  direct 
utterance  than  the  academic  use  of  forms  and 
features  of  the  preceding  and  rejected  fashions 
will  allow.  In  every  revival,  however,  the 
mistake  of  re-embodying  the  matter  rather 
than  the  spirit  has  been  made;  the  result 
has  often  been  characterised  as  meaningless, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  more 
readable  portions  of  the  design  have  nothing 
in  relation  to  the  contemporary  life;  that  is, 
contained  no  reflection  of  the  forms  then 
in  use  as  exemplified  in  clothing,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  other  utilitarian  and  artistic 
expressions. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  infrequent 
to  witness  the  obsession  of  a  past  style 
carrying  away  an  artist  from  his  more  direct 
expression.  A  certain  number  of  the  most 
able  designers  have  endeavoured  to  revert 
to  principles  in  which  forms  and  ornament 
of  purely  abstract  character  have  pre¬ 
dominated  ;  the  result  has  been  more  than  a  lack 
of  warmth  and  interest ;  it  has  resulted  even  in 
a  certain  priggishness  and  complacency  in  the 
quality  of  design  which  has  passed  the  bounds 
of  austerity.  This  negative  attitude  of  mind 
has  insisted  on  the  beauty  and  tunashamed- 
ness  of  what  I  may  call  the  nude,  and  we 
are  left  without  a  vestige  of  moulding,  orna¬ 
ment,  or  trimming  whatever,  and  we  are 
asked  to  be  witness  to  the  emotional  quality 
of  the  bare  surface  and  the  lack  of  orderli¬ 
ness  and  articulation  which  such  efforts 
display.  We  have  thus  the  two  extremes — 
the  academic  use  of  old  forms  and  features 
applied  arbitrarily  under  conditions  which 
are  entirely  opposed  to  those  which  assisted 
to  evolve  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  attempt 
to  ignore  tradition  altogether  and  be  entirely 
original,  with  the  results  I  have  suggested. 
With  such  forces  in  opposition,  and  with  the 
admitted  sincerity  of  noth,  a  certain  com¬ 
promise  has  inevitably  resulted,  just  as.  we 
find  in  modern  musical  composition ; 
“characteristic  illustration  of  things  which 
are  interesting  and  attractive  on  other 
grounds  than  mere  beauty  of  design  or  of 
texture,”  combined  with  the  survival  of 
forms  which  are  not  to  be  denied  since  they 
have  been  proved  by  a  gradual  evolution  to 
be  satisfactory,  graceful,  and  harmonious  by 
virtue  of  their  logical  basis  and  origin. 

Again,  the  very  varied  and  particular  uses 
for  which  the  modern  building  is  now 
designed  may  even  result  in  something 
analogous  to  the  element  of  realism  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  other  arts.  The 
quality  of  suitability  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed  leads  to  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  edifices  which  in  past  times  were 
almost  entirelv  either  ecclesiastical  or  resi¬ 
dential.  At  a  glance  it  is  revealed  to  which 
of  the  two  categories  the  majority  of  old 
buildings  belong ;  but  with  many  modern 
examples,  with  their  infinite  variety  of  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  hardly  so  clear.  They  might  say, 
as  the  American  poet,  Whitman,  Do  you 
see  no  further  than  this  fagade,  this  smooth 
and  tolerant  manner  of  me?  I  am  not  what 
vou  suppose;  I  am  even  more  interesting  than 
vou  suppose,”  or  something  to  the  same 
effect,  with  every  justification.  In  the  case 
of  the  modern  building  of  the  residential 
class,  from  the  cottage  to  the  town  house, 
this  veil  of  abstraction  is  legitimate  enough. 
It  would  be  ostentation  of  the.  most  objec¬ 
tionable  kind  to  insist  on  the  individuality 
of  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  the  country  or 
suburban  palace  is  a  retreat,  in  the  design 
of  which  the  personality  of  the  owner,  is 
better  unexpressed,  save  in  the  case  or  a 
royal  or  princely  abode;  but,  in  the  many 
varieties  of  public  and  semi-public  buildings 
which  are  now  erected  there  is  surely  no 
need  for  such  uniformity  or  negative  qualities, 
and  the  purpose  of  these  buildings  might  be 
expressed  in  many  ways,  both  allegorically 

*  Do.!  r\ f  n  nnopr  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rickards 
before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
December  4.  _ 
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and  literally,  to  stir  the  imagination  and  swell 
the  pride  of  those  who  have  common  pro¬ 
perty  in  them.  Though  this  result  may 
be  to  some  extent  achieved  by  the  more 
grandiose  treatment  of  their  larger  and  archi¬ 
tectural  masses,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  literal  expression  can  result  from 
such  features,  which  are ‘purely  abstract  in  their 
general  form,  whether  they  happen  to  belong 
to  an  opeTa  house,  court  of  justice,  or  a 
library,  on  a  grand  scale.  One  can  imagine 
the  same  severity  of  architectural  treatment 
underlying  the  design  in  each  of  these 
instances. 

When  it  comes  to  the  subordinate  details, 
however,  of  either  of  such  examples  as 
these,  there  is  at  once  an  infinite  possibility 
in  the  variety  of  design  and  treatment,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  costume  of  a  human 
being  may  express  character,  worldly  posi¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  The  evolution  of  the 
arrangement  of  our  public  buildings  has 
brought  about  many  distinct  types  of  plan, 
so  markedly  different  and  so  peculiar  in  each 
variety  that  it  has  become  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  new  ground  when  preparing  a 
scheme  for  any  additional  work  of  a 
particular  character.  As  far  as  interior 
design  is  concerned  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  certain  character  in  architectural  treatment 
has  often  resulted  from  the  very  conditions 
imposed.  The  grouping  of  seats  in  a  court¬ 
house,  or  the  arrangement  of  orchestra  and 
platform  in  a  public  hall,  or  the  generally- 
accepted  plan  of  a  swimming  bath,  for 
instance,  forms  a  basis  from  which  may  be 
evolved  a  class  of  design  analogous  in  its 
principles  to  the  classical  examples  of  temples 
and  amphitheatres  or  any  building  erected 
for  a  specific  purpose.  But  I  am  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  plastic  treatment  of  an 
exterior,  where  so  much  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  possible,  and  where,  with  the  aid  of 
sculpture,  deliberate  and  arbitrary  methods 
might  apply.  I  say  deliberate  as  opposed 
to  the  Byzantine  idea  of  letting  the  outward 
shape  simply  follow  the  lines  of  the  interior, 
when  sometimes  ugliness  is  excused  on  the 
ground  of  truth.  Let  us  have  a  due  measure 
of  expression  of  the  interior  by  all  means, 
but,  following  the  example  of  Wren  and  other 
masters,  let  us  clothe  it  with  as  much  beauty 
as  we  can,  and,  in  addition,  let  the  purpose, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  expressed  in  ornament 
wheTever  it  happens  to  be  used,  for,  after  all, 
it  is  in  the  ornament  that  the  story  of  a 
building  can  only  be  literally  stated. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  the 
present  style  of  Renaissance  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  for  public  work  is  capable  of 
the  freest  treatment,  and  especially  lends 
itself  to  applied  ornament.  The  many 
examples  in  Paris,  from  the  OpeTa  House  to 
the  quite  recent  buildings,  are  excellent 
proof  of  this.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  lengths  to  which  the  more  accessory 
design  of  sculpture  and  ornament  may  not  be 
taken,  and  yet  be  made  to  blend  with  the 
general  design.  We  have  passed  beyond  the 
academic  copying  of  the  classic  examples, 
and  old  work  no  doubt  in  future  is  to  be 
studied,  not  to  be  memorised  and  reproduced 
in  whole  or  in  parts,  but  with  a  view  to 
extracting  the  logic  underlying  the  design 
generally,  and  the  intelligent  application  and 
form  of  accessory  features  which  serve  to 
bind  together  and  render  harmonious  the 
various  masses  of  the  general  composition. 
The  same  should  certainly  apply  to  a  study 
of  ornament,  for  we  are  hardly  in  the 
position  of  the  Italians  who  so  often  set  out 
to  reproduce  the  Roman  and  Greek  work  in 
every  detail,  and  were  only  saved  from  a 
direct  copying  by  the  strong  individuality 
they  hardly  knew  themselves  to  possess.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  modern  architect  to 
approach  a  design  in  this  simple  spirit,  any 
more  than  the  informed  artist,  scientist, 
or  whoever  he  may  be,  can  work  in  a 
language  he  knows  to  be  dead,  or  treat  of 
a  subject  or  theory  which  he  is  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  has  been  absolutely 
disproved-  Therefore,  having  gained  tech¬ 
nique  and  facility  from  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  past,  he  'has  all  the  wealth  of  sug¬ 
gestion  which  is  to  be  derived  from  modern 
life  and  forms  at  his  disposal  to  embody  in 
the  decoration  of  his  design ;  just  as  in 
literature  we  have  added  to  our  vocabulary 
and  expressions  as  the  complexity  of  ideas 
has  increased. 

We  have  witnessed  in  London  recently  the 
erection  of  such  important  public  works  as 
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the  new  War  Office,  the  new  Sessions  House, 
the  Admiralty,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  can  it 
be  said  that  any  of  these  buildings  bear 
any  significance  of  the  character  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  or  is  there  anything  beyond  a  few 
allegorical  figures  suddenly  Introduced 
amongst  the  cold  atmosphere  of  architectural 
forms,  to  attest  the  nature  of  the  business 
for  which  it  was  constructed V  Even  these 
might  easily  apply  to  one  building  or  to 
another  for  all  the  literal  suggestion  which 
they  convey.  Any  national  monument  of 
such  importance  should  surely  be  treated  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
of  the  institution  for  which  it  stands,  and 
architecture  and  sculpture  might  well  com¬ 
bine  to  glorify  its  dignity  and  power  with  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  What  a  com¬ 
bination  of  allegory  and  realism  might  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  subjects  suggest; 
what  reflection  of  incident  and  material  could 
be  effected,  and  how  magnificently  the  forces 
within  might  be  represented  literally  and 
symbolically;  yet  the  abstract  quality  in  the 
way  such  buildings  are  treated  in  these 
unimaginative  and  self-conscious  times  brings 
them  all  into  line,  and  their  monotony  of 
conception  and  detail  leaves  them  under  the 
same  heading  of  good  form  which  has  become 
our  chief  social  characteristic. 


TESTS  OF  OPEN  DOMESTIC  FIRE¬ 
GRATES. 

At  the  request  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  con¬ 
ducted  last  week  a  series  of  tests  of  twenty- 
four  open  domestic  firegrates  which  have  been 
entered  for  competition  by  various  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  grates  were  fixed  in  Twenty- 
four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new 
Government  buildings  now  being  built  at 
Westminster.  The  rooms  extend  around  the 
four  sides  of  one  of  the  courtyards,  and  are 
of  approximately  equal  area — about  300  sq.  ft. 
— and  each  room  has  one  window  and  one  tem¬ 
porary  door.  In  all  cases  the  fireplace  is  near 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  side  walls  at  right 
angles  to  the  window-wall,  and  all  the  flues 
are  carried  up  to  the  same  height,  probably 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  above  the  grates.  Among 
the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  competi¬ 
tors,  there  are  only  two  which  are  of  general 
interest,  namely,  that  the  grates  must  be 
of  the  open  type,  and  must  not  measure  more 
than  20  in.  in  width  across  the  front. 

Four  ‘  ‘  points  to  be  ascertained  by  these 
trials  ”  were  mentioned  in  the  instructions 
to  competitors  • — 

(1)  Prevention  of  smoke. 

(2)  Heating  power. 

(3)  Economy  of  fuel. 

(4)  Suitability  for  office  and  household 
purposes. 

The  method  of  testing  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  Sir  Henry  Tanner  and  the 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society.  The  fires  are  lit  at 
8  a.m.,  the  quantities  of  wood  and  coal 
being  weighed.  Weighed  quantities  of  coal 
are  added  when  necessary  during  the  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  test  the  fire 
is  drawn  and  the  unburnt  cinders  weighed, 
so  that  the  weight  can  be  deducted  from  that 
of  the  coal  put  on  the  fire  during  the  day. 
Poking  of  the  fire  is  not  allowed,  and  com¬ 
petitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present 
during  the  tests.  The  temperature  of  each 
room  is  recorded  every  half-hour,  two  ther¬ 
mometers  being  provided  for  the  purpose, 
one  being  placed  on  a  stand  6  ft.  from  the 
fire  and  level  with  it,  and  the  other 
on  one  of  the  walls.  On  Wednesday  the 
second  of  these  was  hung  near  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  the  first  was  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  fire.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  on  Tuesday  the  two  thermometers 
were  directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  more 
distant  one  being  hung  on  the  opposite  wall. 
The  temperature  of  the  corridor  is  recorded 
at  the  same  time.  In  each  room  a  ruled 
sheet  of  papeT  is  hung  up,  on  which  the 
attendants  record  the  temperatures,  the 
amount  of  coal,  etc.,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  temperatures  are  taken  and  the  fires 
replenished.  Hygrometric  tests  are  also 
made  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  smoke  tests  are  made  on  the  roof  of 
the  building.  A  length  of  flue-lining  is  fixed 
on  the  top  of  each  flue,  and  each  of  these 
has  a  distinctive  letter  painted  on  it.  The 
rooms  below  are  numbered  irregularly,  and 
the  smoke-observers  on  the  roof  do  not  know 
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to  which  Toom  a  particular  flue  belongs 
Although  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say 
that  “no  collusion  is  possible”  between  them 
and  the  attendants  below,  it  may  be  granted 
that  the  utmost  appears  to  have  been  done 
to  prevent  such  collusion.  Four  ooservers 
are  in  constant  attendance  on  the  roof  each 
having  charge  of  six  flues.  Each  observer 
has  a  sheet,  with  squares,  varying  in  tone 
from  light  to  dark-grey,  and  has  also  six 
charts  (one  for  each  flue)  ruled  into  squares 
the  vertical  lines  representing  five-minutes* 
intervals  and  the  horizontal  lines  representing 
the  four  or  five  hues  shown  on  the  smoke- 
diagram.  An  observation  is  made  of  the 
smoke  from  each  flue  every  five  minutes,  and 
is  recorded  on  the  chart  of  that  particular 
flue.  Two  observers  are  in  charge  of  each 
station,  and  work  in  “shifts”  throughout 
the  day.  It  was  originally  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  tests  for  three  days  only,  but  in 
order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
personal  equation,  it  has  been  decided  to 
extend  the  test  to  four  days,  so  that  each 
observer  will  have  charge  of  the  four  groups 
of  flues,  one  group  on  each  day. 

The  firegrates  entered  in  the  competition 
vary  considerably,  but  we  did  not  notice 
anything  particularly  novel.  In  width  they 
range  from  20  in.  down  to  about  12  in.  There 
are  a  number  of  the  well-known  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Teale;  others  are  of  the  more 
modern  kind  without  front  bars;  others 
again,  have  a  subsidiary-controlled  flue 
extending  Horn  the  body  of  the  grate  and 
passing  up  behind  the  firelump  back  to  the 
main  flue;  about  half-a-dozen  have  hot-air 
chambers  of  various  kinds;  there  is  one 
independent,  open- fronted  stove,  standing 
quite  clear  of  the  chimney  breast;  one  which 
may  be  called  a  half-stove;  and  one  with  two 
pairs  of  sliding-doors  so  that  the  combustion 
can  be  regulated  at  will. 

It  is  obvious  that  grates  of  such  different 
sizes  and  types  will  give  different  results. 
The  highest  corridor  temperature  on  Wednes¬ 
day  was  46  deg.  F.,  and  the  highest  tem¬ 
peratures  recorded  in  the  rooms  between 
8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  ranged  from  52  deg.  to 
62  deg.  F.  near  the  door,  and  from 
70  deg.  to  90  deg.  at  a  distance  of  6  ft. 
from  the  fire,  while  the  coal  consumption  for 
the  seven  hours  ranged  from  24  lb.  to  44  lb. 
The  smoke  tests  also  showed  considerable 
variation.  These  figures  indicate  that  it  mil 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  decide  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  different  grates. 
We  may  add  that  the  rather  low  room 
temperatures  recorded  appear  to  be  due  in 
part  to  the  new  and  unfinished  state  of  the 
building,  the  floors  and  ceilings  being  of 
rough  concrete  and  the  walls  of  unplastered  , 
brick. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tests 
are  being  carefully  and  fairly  made,  undeT 
conditions  as  equal  in  all  cases  as  practicable,  * 
there  must  inevitably  be  some  differences  due 
to  the  varying  positions  of  the  rooms  and 
to  the  courses  of  the  flues  and  the  positions 
of  the  chimneys.  In  one  room,  for  example,  | 
there  was  distinct  evidence  of  smoke.  But  it 
is  better  that  the  tests  should  be  made 
simultaneously  in  different  rooms,  rather  than 
on  different  days  in  the  same  room.  There 
is  one  other  point  which  may  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  thermometers.  ■ 
We  were  not  informed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Society  whether  these  had  been  tested 
or  not.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  for  two 
thermometers  placed  side  by  side  to  give 
readings  differing  by  one  or  two  degrees, 
the  thermometers  used  in  the  tests  ought  to 
be  tested  before  the  Society’s  report  is  issued. 
Probably  this  has  already  been  done,  but,  if 
so,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  fact  in  the 
report. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  competition  may 
be,  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  its 
efforts  to  abate  a  serious  nuisance,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  the  enormous  waste 
of  coal  in  domestic  firegrates. 


Memorial  to  John  Knox,  St,  Giles’  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Edinburgh? — A  statue  of  John  Knox 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  Albany  aisle  of  St.  Giles* 
Cathedral.  The  architectural  portion  of  the 
memorial  will  be  about  18  ft.  in  height,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  Gothic  niche  and  canopy  raised 
from  the  floor  on  a  pedestal,  and  built  against 
the  wall.  The  statue  itself  is  about  6  ft.  high. 
Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray.  R.S.A.,  is  the 
sculptor,  and  the  total  cost,  including  foundation 
and  erection,  is  estimated  at  1,4001. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  SMOKE 
ABATEMENT 

This  week  a  Conference  on  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment,  arranged  by  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,  is  being  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Hall,  Vincent- 
square.  Westminster,  and,  in  connexion  with 
the  Conference,  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
smoke-abatement  appliances.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  formally  declared  open  by  Sir 
Wm.  Richmond  on  Tuesday  night. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  was  announced  to 
have  delivered  a  Presidential  address,  was, 
owing  to  illness,  unable  to  be  present,  but 
sent  some  manuscript  notes,  which  were  read 
by  Sir  Wm.  Richmond. 

After  remarking  that  the  popular  idea  that 
■coal  smoke  was  a  good  disinfectant  was 
wrong,  since  it  contained  much  that  was  fatal 
to  higher  as  well,  as  to  lower  organisms, 
the  author  commented  upon  the  large  amounts 
of  sulphurous  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere 
of  our  cities,  due  to  our  barbarous  methods 
of  burning  solid  fuel.  This  acid  when 
oxidised  became  oil  of  vitriol,  a  most  destruc¬ 
tive  agent  to  living  and  other  tissues.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  then  referred  to  the  proposal 
that  smoke  and  fog  should  be  precipitated 
by  electrification  of  the  air,  and  pointed  out 
that,  while  it  was  expensive  to  produce  a  fog, 
it  would  be  still  more  costly  to  disperse  it 
by  the  electrical  method.  This  method  of 
precipitation  was  only  likely  to  prove  useful 
for  the  disposition  of  valuable  metallic  and 
chemical  fume,  the  product  of  manufacturing 
processes.  The  right  way  of  dealing  with 
■a  town  fog,  according  to  the  author,  was  not 
to  produce  it.  The  difference  between  town 
and  country  fog  was  described  in  detail,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  greater  density  and 
capacity  of  the  former  was  the  chief  cause  of 
its  greater  permanence.  The  connexion  between 
fog  and  the  imperfect  combustion  of  solid  fuel 
was  then  illustrated,  and  the  need  for 
improved  methods  of  burning  fuel  both  for 
■domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  was 
insisted  on.  The  author  now  passed  on  to 
•consider  the  three  requisites  for  an  improved 
method  of  burning  fuel,  and  stated  that  these 
were : — (1)  Purification  of  the  fuel  to  be  con¬ 
sumed;  (2)  proper  means  for  effecting  its 
•complete  combustion  without  production  of 
■dust  or  dirt;  and  (3)  utilisation  of  the  heat 
due  to  this  combustion  without  waste.  These 
three  essentials  of  a  more  satisfactory  method 
of  burning  solid  fuel  were  then  dealt  with 
oy  the  author  in  detail,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  gasification  of  the  solid  fuel,  at  the 
pit’s  mouth  ot  in  some  central  gas-producing 
plant,  and  transmission  of  the  gas,  as  Mond 
or  water-gas,  to  the  localities  where  it  was 
to  be  used  for  heating  purposes,  was  the  only 
method  that  satisfactorily  solved  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  The  common 
objections  to  gas-fires  for  household  use  were 
then  disposed  of  by  the  author,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  when  proper  and  adequate 
provision  for  carrying  off  the  products  of 
■combustion  was  made  gas-fires  were  less 
detrimental  to  health,  and  far  more  cleanly 
than  coal  fires.  But  the  gas-fire,  as  ordinarily 
osed,  was  unscientific, _  and  gave  in  many  cases 
just  cause,  for  complaint  as  to  its  healthiness, 
the  remainder  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  paper 
dealt  with  the  technical  side  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  solid  fuel  in  steam  boilers,  and 
on  this  subject  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  steam  boiler,  even  at  its  best,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  appliance  for  converting  the 
energy  of  coal  into  mechanical  energy,  and 
that  m  time  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  and  gas 
engines  will  oust  the  steam  boiler  and  all  forms 
ox  steam  engine  from  our  works  and  factories, 
the  transmission  of  all  the  heat  of  the 
burning  fuel  through  the  plates  of  a  steam 
boiler  could  never  be  realised,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  best  favoured  heat  trans- 
nnssion  were  exactly  those  which  favoured 
the  production  of  smoke  and  flame  in  the 
hirnace  of  the  boiler.  On  this  account  the 
Problem  of  the  smokeless  combustion^  of  solid 
irfl?  *n  case  steam  boilers  was  more 
difficult  than  many  had  yet  realised. 

Is  London  Fog  Inevitable.? 

Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw  followed  with  a  paper 
011  “Is  London  Fog  Inevitable?”  and 
remarked  that  no  one  would  assert  that  there 
■was  anything  physically  impossible  in  the  idea 
dispensing  with  coal  smoke,  although  there 
bught  be  some  who  were  of  opinion  that  if 
there  were  to  be  fogs,  in  any  case,  the  effort 


necessary  to  keep  them  clean  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense.  From  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Lempfert  during  the  winter  of 
1902-3,  it  appeared  that,  if  his  figures  could 
be  accepted,  they  had  about  20  per  cent,  of 
London  fogs  to  deal  with  absolutely,  as  the 
lawyers  would  say,  and  the  remainder 
depended  on  physical  processes  which  were 
not  within  their  control.  In  so  far  as 
anyone’s  action  in  regard  to  the  smoke  ques¬ 
tion  may  depend  upon  the  effect  of  smoke 
on  the  frequency  or  intensity  of  fog,  it 
would  appear  from  the  evidence  now  possessed 
that  the  abolition  of  coal  smoke  would  cut  off 
20  per  cent,  of  fogs  altogether,  that  it 
would  add  most  materially  to  the  power  of 
the  sun  to  dissipate  fogs,  and  thus  indirectly 
reduce  their  duration.  The  abolition  of 
the  dirt  and  the  restoration  of  something  like 
their  natural  heritage  of  daylight  would  be 
incidental  advantages  which  were  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  George  Livesey  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  conference,  and  in  opening  the 
proceedings  remarked  that  there  was  hope 
for  London,  for  the  abatement  of  its  smoke 
had  begun.  Gaseous  firing,  the  gas  engine, 
and  the  dynamo  were  potent  agents  for  the 
diminution  of  smoke.  Within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
penny-in-the-slot  .meter,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  wage-earning  classes  of  London  had  been 
supplied  with  gas.  Of  the  834,000  customers 
of  the  Gas  Light,  the  South  Metropolitan, 
and  the  Commercial  gas  companies,  80  per 
cent,  used  gas  stoves  for  cooking.  Substi¬ 
tute  coal  for  all  this  gas,  and  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  London?  The  difficult  task, 
however,  on  which  the  advocates  of  smoke 
abatement  must  concentrate  their  attention 
if  they  were  to  succeed  was  the  domestic  fire 
used  for  heating,  and  the  main  hope  in  this 
direction  lay  in  smokeless  solid  fuel  or 
gaseous  fuel  of  some  kind.  The  great 
desideratum  for  smoke  abatement  was  cheap 
gaseous  fuel.  There  were  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this,  one  being  the  opposition  of 
the  London  County  Council  to  the  gas  com¬ 
panies’  efforts  to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanc¬ 
tion  to  reduce  illuminating  power,  and  the 
second  being  that  the  gas  companies  had  not 
yet  found  the  gaseous  fuel  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  They  wanted  freedom  to  work  in 
this  latter  direction,  and  the  method  of  test¬ 
ing  that  came  into  force  with  the  new  year 
would  give  them  a  certain  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  to  start  towards  the  goal  of  a  cheap 
fuel  gas. 


The  Abatement  of  Smoke  from  Private 
Houses. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Des  Vosux,  M.D.,  in  a  paper  on 
iis  subject,  said  it  was  our  prevailing 
ational  fault — conservatism — which  had  pre 
ented  us  from  facing  the  problem  of  coal 
noke,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  and  a 
ur  on  our  intelligence.  He  thought  it 
light  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  the 
lajority  of  English  houses,  the  cooking  was 
fill  done  by  coal  in  an  open  fire,  and  that 
Tting-rooms  and  bedrooms  were  heated  in  a 
imilar  manner,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ae  houses  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
aeir  methods.  Most  people  would  consider 
;  an  act  of  tyranny  if  they  had  to  change 
aeir  ways.  Broadly  speaking,  it  might  be 
aid  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  smoke¬ 
rs  open  coal  fires,  but  that,  under  efficient 
onditions  of  management,  there  were  vast 
ifferences  in  the  smokiness  of  fires  ohat' 
hose  which  give  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
or  the  least  amount  of  coal  consumed  emit 
he  smallest  amount  of  smoke,  and  that 
herefore  efficient  coal  fires  were  to  a  certain 
xtent  smoke  abaters.  If  we  want  cur 
tmo sphere  absolutely  cleared  of  smoke,  ve 
hall  have  to  give  up  the  use  ot  crude 
ituminous  coal  and  use  some  of  its  products, 
uch  as  gas  or  electricity,  or  some  smokeless 
uel ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  not  the 
anitarians  who  were  going  to  lead  the  way, 
ut  a  person  much  more  useful  and  practical 
a  serving  the  needs  of  mankind— ie,  the 
00k.  It  was  she  who  had  found  out  that-  a 
as  kitchener  was  essential  in  a  house  Lut, 
:n£ortuoately  smoke  was  still > 
he  kitchen  chimney,  for  m  all  moderately 
arge  houses  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  hot- 
vater  system  as  well,  and  m  most  houses  the 
id  coaf  range  was  lighted  for  this  purpose, 
low,  then,  could  the  hot  water  be  supplied. 
Cight  years  ago  he  installed  a  coke  boiler, 
nd  each  year  he  was  more  satisfied  with  it. 


It  had  given  a  magnificent  hot-water  supply 
throughout  the  house  at  a  temperature  of 
about  170  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  supply  had 
been  so  plentiful  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  put  on  three  hot-water  radiators  into 
passages.  The  cost  of  this  system  was  from 
Is.  3d.  to  2s.  a  week,  depending  mostly  on 
the  price  of  coke.  With  a  gas  cooker  and  a 
coke  boiler,  the  difficulties  of  a  hot-water 
system  and  the  warmth  of  the  kitchen  were 
surmounted.  If  this  system  were  intalled  in 
all  the  houses  in  London,  the  greater  part  of 
the  smoke  from  private  houses  would  be  pre¬ 
vented.  As  to  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms, 
the  problem  was  easier.  He  had  a  gas  log 
fire  in  his  consulting-room,  an  anthracite 
closed  stove  in  his  dining-room,  an  open  coal 
fire  (the  Florence  grate)  in  his  morning-room, 
and  gas  fires  in  his  bedrooms.  With  regard 
to  gas  fires  in  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  the 
greatest  objections  to  them  of  which  he  was 
aware  were  the  reputed  drying  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  sentimental  objections 
that  they  were  not  so  pleasant  to  look  apon 
and  that  they  Could  not  be  poked !  To  take 
the  last  first.  Verily  such  a  trivial  objection 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great 
sanitary  improvement,  and  he  wondered  how 
often  each  of  those  present  daily  poked  his 
fire !  The  second  objection  was  a  greater 
one,  for  there  was  no  pleasanter  sensation 
than  the  siglit  of  a  bright-burning  coal  fire 
when  we  enter  a  room  cold  and  tired.  But 
what  about  the  same  fire  which  the  house¬ 
maid  had  allowed  almost  to  go  out,  and 
buried  the  burning  coals  with  5  in.  or  6  in. 
of  fresh  fuel !  The  first  objection  was  a 
real  one,  if  true.  Personally,  he  found  that 
if  he  burnt  a  gas  fire  in  a  room  with  no 
ventilation,  a  peculiar  sensation  of  dryness 
was  produced,  but  he  had  discovered  that  it 
is  readily  removed  by  opening  the  window 
an  inch  or  two.  This  was  therefore  an 
advantage,  and  not  a  drawback;  and  there 
was  certainly  less  draught  in  a  room  with  a 
gas  fire  than  a  coal  fire.  With  regard  to 
cost,  he  would  only  say  that  he  thought  in 
his  own  house  cooking  by  gas  was  slightly 
(10  per  cent,  or  less)  dearer  than  by  coal; 
but  that,  like  salt,  it  was  not  the  amount 
that  was  consumed  that  costs  the  money,  but 
the  amount  we  waste.  He  gave  some  figures 
showing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  gas  stoves  during  the  last  ten  years 
— figures  which  proved  that  it  was  the  small 
consumers  and  poorer  people  who  were  using 
them  more  and  more. 

Other  sources  of  heat  were  available  for 
sitting-rooms  :  electric  heaters,  anthracite 
stoves  open  or  closed,  coke  and  other  smoke¬ 
less  fuels.  Of  these,  electric  heaters  were 
becoming  more  and  more  used,  and,  since  the 
electric  companies  had  wisely  reduced  their 
prices  for  current,  he  had  no  doubt'  that  they 
Would  rapidly  be  introduced  into  houses ; 
emitting  no  smoke  and  no  fumes,  they  were 
bright  and  cheery,  requiring  only  a  switch 
to  turn  them  on  and  off.  They  were  ideal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sanitarian  (except 
that  they  did  not  help  in  the  ventilation  of  a 
room),  and  he  wished  them  all  success. 
Anthracite  open  fires  were  absolutely  smoke¬ 
less;  they  gave  a  great  heat,  they  were 
efficient  ventilators,  but  the  fire  was  not  so 
bright  or  quite  so  lively  as  a  bituminous  coal 
fire,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  light. 
He’  did  not  believe  that  it  was  costly  in 
burning,  although  the  coal  was  dearer  than 
ordinary  coal.  Closed  stoves,  mostly  of 
French  and  German  origin,  burning  anthra¬ 
cite  were  more  and  more  used ;  they  were 
alight  night  and  day,  need  only  be  stoked 
once  in  twenty- four  hours,  were  very 
economical  (his  cost  3d.  for  twenty-four 
hours),  but  they  were  cheerless  things,  and 
in  his  opinion  were  best'  fitted  for  dining¬ 
rooms,  which  were  only  used  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  day,  or  in  halls_  or  passages, 
where  they  were  excellent.  Oil  stoves  were 
cheap  and  economical,  very  useful  m  halls 
and  passages,  but  not  quite  suitable  for 
sitting  and  bed  rooms.  Hot-water  and  steam 
systems  through  a  house  were  not  common  in 
England,  but  he  thought  that  by  reason  of 
their  economy  and  labour-saving  advantages 
they  would  be  more  employed. 

He  wished  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
had  aimed  at  proving  that  the  problem  of  a 
smoky  atmosphere  from  house  warming  was 
not  a  hopeless  one,  that  what  he  and  a  few 
others  had  done  was  to  show  one  way,  not 
all  the  ways.  Our  first  great  fight  must  be  to 
insist  on  smokeless  cooking,  and  fortunately 
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it  'was  the  easiest  to  obtain,  because  cook 
was  already  converted,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
open  coal  cooker  we  have  only  to  substitute 
an  easily-managed  coke  boiler.  Smokeless 
cooking  would  rid  us  of  600,000  dirty  chim¬ 
neys,  and  the  effect  would  be  so  enormous 
that  our  proselytising  would  no  longer  be 
required.  If  we  obtained  this,  smokeless 
heating  would  follow  in  due  time,  and  for 
those  who  insist  on  having  an  open  coal  fire, 
it  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  only  those 
grates  are  allowed  which  had  already  been 
tested  by  some  public  authority  as  to  their 
efficiency.  Not  for  many  years  would  it  be 
possible  to  eliminate  entirely  the  open  coal 
sitting-room  fire. 

He  appealed  to  all  those  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  health,  to  those  who  delight 
in  architecture  and  in  art,  to  those  who 
preach  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  those 
who  prize  a  clean  house  and  a  clean  collar,  to 
ponder  over  this  question  themselves.  Do 
not  let  anyone  consider  that  his  or  her  little 
mite  will  not  help.  Every  person  who 
became  a  smoke  abater  in  nis  own  house 
became  a  centre  from  which  information 
could  be  given  to  others,  and  small  beginnings 
would  lead  to  great  endings.  If  public' 
opinion  could  once  be  aroused  to  the  grand 
results  which  would  follow  the  cleansing  of 
an  atmosphere;  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  England  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  sun  could  once  again  pour  his  benefi¬ 
cent  light  and  heat'  into  the  dark  corners  of 
our  streets,  he  for  one  could  not  doubt  that 
they  would  demand  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about'  this  most  desirable  end, 
and  terminate  once  and  for  all  the  murkiness 
and  dulness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  all 
dread  and  deplore. 

Coke  as  Domestic  Fuel. 

Sir  Charles  Cookson  had  prepared  a  paper 
on  “  Coke  (charred  coal)  as  Domestic  Fuel,” 
which  was,  in  his  absence,  read  by  Dr. 
Mortimer.  The  author  narrated  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  use  of  coke  as  the  only  fuel  in 
the  seven  grates  in  his  own  house  at  Cheyne- 
walk.  When  he  first  came  to  London  from 
Egypt,  disgusted  at  the  contrast  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  he  determined  not  to  contribute  to 
the  nuisance,  and  that  the  only  way  to  abate 
smoke  was  not  to  create  it,  and  that  was  to 
bum  only  smokeless  fuel.  He  tried  anthra¬ 
cite  for  a  time,  but  soon  took  to  coke  on 
account  of  its  greater  cheapness  as  well  as 
its  far  higher  power  of  radiating  heat.  The 
initial  difficulty  which  he  found  in  the  use 
of  both  these  smokeless  fuels  was  in  light¬ 
ing  them,  but  he  easily  overcame  that  by 
putting  under  the  grate  an  iron  pipe  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gas  service  of  the  house, 
and  perforated  by  air  holes  at  the  side  so 
that  the  gas  when  lit  reached  the  coke  laid 
on  the  lower  bars  of  the  grate.  The  flow 
of  gas  was  controlled  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
higher  up  in  the  pipe.  It  took  about  ten 
minutes  to  ignite  the  coke,  and  after  that 
the  gas  was  turned  off,  and  the  fire  kept  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  by  coke  alone.  In 
this  way  he  believed  he  had  satisfactorily 
solved  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  that 
largp  part  of  the  smoke  nuisance  which  arose 
from  the  domestic  chimney. 

Smoke  Abatement  in  Leeds. 

Professor  J.  B.  Cohen  (Leeds  University) 
placed  before  the  Conference  the  work  of 
the  Leeds  Smoke  Abatement  Society.  It 
was  estimated  that  4,000  tons  of  coal  were 
daily  consumed  in  Leeds,  which,  at  i  per 
‘cent.,  meant  20  tons  of  soot  passing  into  the 
air.  As  to  the  remedies  for  the  domestic 
hearth  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  evil  of  smoke 
might  be  met  if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
the  use  of  gas  fire.  From  experiments  he 
had  made  he  was  convinced  that,  with  proper 
chimney  draught,  the  alleged  emission  of 
noxious  gases  into  a  room  was  a  myth.  As 
to  the  emission  of  black  smoke  from  factory 
chimneys  the  system  of  municipal  smoke  in¬ 
spection  was  ridiculous,  especially  when  one 
considered  that  the  smoke  inspector  was 
generally  a  former  fireman  or  stoker  who  was 
probably  receiving  not  more  than  the  wages 
of  a  skilled  artisan.  To  meet  the  difficulty 
his  Society  had  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of 
all  factory  chimneys  in  the  Alkali  Act,  so  as 
to  place  the  whole  matter  of  smoke  in  the 
hands  of  experts,  just  as  the  control  of 
noxious  fumes  were  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Government  alkali  inspectors. 
The  Government  departments  had  declined 
to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject,  but, 
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nevertheless,  they  in  the  North  were  still 
convinced  that  these  were  the  lines  which 
were  most  conducive  to  the  effective  solution 
of  the  smoke  problem. 

The  Acids  of  Smoke. 

Dr.  Samuel  Rideal,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  discussed  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  acid  gases  associated 
with  all  kinds  of  coal-smoke.  He  pointed 
out  their  injurious  action  on  exposed 
fabrics  and  on  building  stones,  and  drew 
attention  to  Dolomite  limestone  in  particular, 
of  which  Westminster  Palace  was  built,  as  a 
stone  which  appeared  to  be  most  affected, 
owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  magnesium 
sulphate  formed.  Oolitic  and  Portland  lime¬ 
stones,  of  which  St.  Paul’s  is  built,  he  found 
contained  little  or  no  magnesium  carbonate, 
and  were  far  more  durable  in  acid  town  air. 
A  baryta  wash  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
antidotes.  With  regard  to  iron,  as  in  the 
case  of  Charing  Cross  station,  also  they 
found  that  it  rusted  in  the  presence  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  iron  in 
a  country  railway-station.  As  they  came 
nearer  to  London  the  sulphur  in  the  iron  in¬ 
creased.  Twelve  miles  from  London  it 
amounted  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  oxide  of  iron,  while  in  London 
itself  the  iron  rust  had  a  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phate  which  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
oxide  of  iron.  The  agitation  within  recent 
years  in  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  the 
sulphur  clauses  from  coal-gas  Acts,  elicited 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  given 
from  coal  was  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
from  gas,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  was  a  thousand  times  more  important. 
He  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  free  sulphur  from  coke,  which 
would  remove  the  chief  objection  to  its  ex¬ 
tended  use,  and  pointed  out  that  coke,  being 
free  from  black,  sooty,  and  oily  particles,  the 
gases  contained  therein  were  more  diffusible, 
quickly  become  dissipated  into  the  greater 
volume  of  air,  and  when  condensed  by  rain, 
or  by  contact  with  cold  surfaces,  were  more 
dilute  and  less  harmful  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  acid  produced  from  coal 
consumption. 

Distribution  of  Producer-Gas. 

Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  spoke  as.  to 
“  The  Distribution  of  Producer-Gas  as  a 
Means  of  Alleviating  the  Smoke  Nuisance.” 
To  combat  the  smoke  fiend  his  proposal  was 
that  producer-gas  should  be  distributed  to 
houses  for  warming  and  cooking,  and  to 
factories  for  industrial  purposes.  Producer- 
gas  was  made  from  the  cheapest  coal,  and 
could  be  produced  even  on  a  small  scale  for 
3^d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Producer-gas  was 
suitable  for  practically  all  purposes  for  which 
ordinary  gas  could  be  used,  except  that  it 
would  not  do  for  illuminating.  Any  such 
scheme  must  necessarily  be  very  costly  in 
the  case  of  London;  but,  while  recognising 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  be 
very  great,  they  must  not  forget  what  an 
extremely  costly  thing  the  fog  was  to 
London,  and  how  far-reaching  were  its  evil 
effects.  The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  fogs  in  London  was 
over  5,000,000Z.  per  annum,  and  so  one  year’s 
cost  would  provide  capital  enough  for  a  very 
large  scheme. 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Coal  Conservation. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Martin,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  also  advocated  the  use  of 
gas  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr.  Ackermann, 
but  was  in  favour  of  coal-gas  being  used 
because  of  the  nuisance  which  would  arise 
from  the  breaking-up  of  the  streets  if  a  new 
company  was  introduced.  He  suggested  that 
gas  should  be  generated  at  the  pit’s  mouth, 
and  conveyed  to  London  in  steel  pipes  at 
high  pressure.  A  single  line  of  6-ft.  pipe 
would  bring  from  the  Yorkshire  coalfields  a 
supply  of  gas  equal  in  heating  power  to  the 
whole  of  the  coal  burnt  in  the  metropolis. 
The  general  substitution  of  gas  for  coal 
would  do  away  with  smoky  fogs,  not  only 
without  cost,  but  at  a  positive  saving  to  the 
community.  It  would  also  relieve  the  streets 
from  a  large  volume  of  slow  and  heavy 
traffic,  and  by  supplying  cheap  fuel  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  pipe  line  would  give 
facilities  for  the  removal  of  manufacturing 
industries  from  the  cities  to  the  country. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  papers. 

Mr.  Aitken  Berry  observed  that,  at  the 
new  Government  offices  at  Westminster,  the  , 
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Office  of  Works  had  been  making  tests  of 
grates,  and  they  were  convinced  that  at  the 
present  day  grates  could  be  supplied  which 
could  consume  coal  without  a  large  production 
of  smoke. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  referred  to  the  Amott 
grate  which  he  had  at  use  at  his  own  house 
and  said  he  was  prepared  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  testing  this  grate,  which  was  not 
patented. 

Dr.  Ormandy  (Warrington)  said  that  poor 
people  had  to  take  houses  as  they  were  and 
therefore  he  thought  the  societies  should  try 
and  get  at  the  architectural  societies  and  the 
builders’  societies  to  get  them  to  move  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Marsh  (Manchester)  deprecated 
trying  to  get  the  nuisance  remedied  by  legis¬ 
lation,  and  urged  that  the  way  to  get  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  smoke-prevention  apparatus, 
was  to  show  that  there  was  economy  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Karl  Maskel  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  was  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  actual  quantity  which 
might  be  found  in  the  iron,  for  its  action 
was  continual. 

A  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Des  Vceux,  to 
the  effect  that  the  London  County  Council 
be  asked  to  seek  powers  to  enforce  smokeless 
methods  of  cooking  in  all  new  houses  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  and  the- 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  be  asked  to  join- 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Government  setting 
forth  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  the 
question. 

This  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  declared 
oarried. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crowther,  Professor  E.  G.  Croker  took  the 
chair  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night  at  the  annual  dinner  of  this  In¬ 
stitute.  Amongst  those  also  present  were- 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Dibden,  W.  E.  Riley,  Baldwin 
Latham,  W.  F.  Smith,  W.  Whitaker,  A.  J. 
Martin,  C.  E.  Butcher  (Chairman  of  the 
Council),  H.  W.  Hoskins  (Hon.  Secretary), 
etc. 

Mr.  R.  Wright  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  “Houses  of  Parliament,”  which  was. 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  E.  Bond,  M.P. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  in  submitting  the- 
toast  of  the  “  Institute  of  Sanitary  En¬ 
gineers,”  said  that  in  his  younger  days  they 
had  no  institution  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  The  only  literature  they  had  in  those 
days  were  the  reports  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health.  He  was  glad  that  that  Institute- 
had  been  established  to  assist  the  sanitary 
engineers,  for  what  was  to  the  interest  of 
sanitary  engineers  was  far  more  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  public.  The  matters, 
which  they  had  discussed  at  their  meetings 
were  of  the  most  useful  character,  and 
embraced  such  questions  as  those  of  com¬ 
bined  drainage  or  separate  drainage,  which, 
was  a  very  vexed  question  on  which 
thousands  of  pounds  had  been  spent  in  law 
expenses.  They  had  also  considered  whether 
iron  or  earthenware  pipes  should  be  used  for 
house  drainage;  the  sewage  disposal  in  the 
case  of  towns,  villages,  and  country  houses; 
flood  disposal ;  and  the  disposal  of  the  waste 
of  towns.  He  thought  there  was  a  great 
field  open  to  them,  for  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  south  they  had  much  healthier- 
populations,  because  they  had  more  perfect 
systems  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  It  was 
for  them  to  forward  the  principles  of  sani¬ 
tary  science,  so  that  in  future  the  north 
might  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
south. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibden  said  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  in  the  few  words  he  had  addressed 
to  them,  had  shown  the  scope  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and,  as  they  were  all  members,  it 
was  needless  for  him  to  dilate  on  them 
further. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Butcher  (Chairman  of  the 
Council)  said  the  Association  was  fortunate  in 
having  an  energetic  body  of  gentlemen  on 
their  Council  and  as  officers.  He  would 
specially  mention  Mr.  Hoskins,  their  hon. 
secretary,  who  had  done  such  good  work 
since  his  appointment  that  the  Institute  was 
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rapidly  extending  its  influence,  -which  would 
be  made  apparent  to  all  members  on  the 
publication  of  the  transaction^  early  in  the 
new  year.  An  institution  which  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  engaged 
in  sanitary  work  in  a  private  capacity,  and 
also  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  various 
municipal  authorities,  was  bound  to  have  dis¬ 
cussions  which  were  of  benefit  to  both 
branches  of  the  profession.  Their  Institute 
with  such  a  combination  of  members  should, 
in  the  near  future,  bring  influence  to  bear  on 
the  Government  to  appoint  that  much  talked 
about  and  sorely  needed  Minister  of  Public 
Health.  Last  summer  they  had  a  successful 
meeting  at  Southampton,  and  next  year  the 
meeting  would  take  place  at  Manchester. 
During  the  year  seventy-four  new  members 
had  been  enrolled,  forty-one  of  whom  had 
been  elected  in  the  last  six  months.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  present  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architectural  world  had  also  joined 
the  Institute  as  hon.  members.  At  their 
recent  London  examination  seventeen  candi¬ 
dates  presented  themselves,  while  at  Shef¬ 
field  they  had  eight  candidates.  In  con 
elusion,  he  thought  the  Institute  was  to  be 
wngratulated  on  having  their  chairman  as 
their  President  for  1906,  for  he  had  already 
given  an  example  of  his  good  intentions. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibden  next  proposed  the 
toast  of  “Kindred  Associations,”  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  had  with  them  gentlemen 
associated  with  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ,  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  and 
other  associations. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker  (late  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute)  re¬ 
plied,  and  said  there  was  room  for  a  great 
many  societies.  He  thought  the  sanitary 
ngineers  were  right  in  having  their  own 
society,  for  they  would  be  able  to  assist 
themselves,  and  also  assist  other  societies. 

Mr.  J.  Farley  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
fisitors.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  responded,  and  said  that 
when  the  present  King  was  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever  his  first  conscious  words  were  : 
If  I  were  not  a  prince  I  would  try  to  be 
i  plumber.”  Subsequently  he  (the  speaker) 
was  telling  this  tale  to  a  shop-keeper,  and  the 
shop-keeper  said  :  “  If  I  were  not  a  shop¬ 
keeper  I  would  be  a  sanitarian.”  If  they 
cast  their  minds  back  and  remembered  the 
hind  of  sanitation  which  existed  thirty  years 
ago,  and  then  saw  the  modern  scientific  inter¬ 
action  of  the  word  sanitation,  they  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  grateful  that  such  societies 
as  this  had  been  organised,  and  were 
flourishing. 

Mr.  Riviere  also  l'esponded  to  the  toast. 

The  toasts  of  “The  Press”  and  “The 
Inairman  ”  were  also  drunk. 


PAYMENT  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS 
BY  SALARIES. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  reported  as  follows  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday  : — 

"The  Council,  on  December  8,  1903,  referred  it  to 
8  to.  report  whether  it  was  advisable  that  the 
jOuncil  should  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
by  sect.  158  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

!  pay  fixed  salaries  to  district  surveyors  instead 
their  being  remunerated  as  at  present  by  fees, 
®  regard  being  had  to  the  statutory  responsibility 
the  district  surveyors  for  the  stability  of  bui'd- 
etc.,  being  in  no  way  lessened.  For  some 
!m('  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  reference  by  the 
mncil,  and  subsequently,  we  have  given  most 
®«ul  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  pay- 
™  of  district  surveyors  by  salaries,  and  in  the 
MiKlmi  Build'ng  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill.  1905,  pro- 
sions  were  inserted  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
?  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  payment  by 
lanes.  These  provisions  were,  with  other  parts 
the  bill,  withdrawn,  and  we  have,  therefore,  since 
asidered  whether  the  Council  could  advantageously 
u?ls<l  ^he  Powers  conferred  upon  it  by  sect.  158 
1  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

«  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  dwell 
lany  length  upon  the  desirableness  of  substituting 
salaries  for  the  present  system  of  payment 
’  toes,  but  it  is,  of  course,  very  important  to 
as  id  or  carefully  whether  the  change  can  be 
vnected  without  detriment  to  the  public  interests 
without  injustice  to  the  existing  district  sur- 
wyors.  As  regards  the  first  point  we  would,  how- 
anJ’  ,  e  tliat  in  the  districts  just  outside  London, 
™  also  throughout .  the  country,  the  officials  en- 
““sted  with  the  supervision  of  building  operations 
remunerated  by  salaries  paid  direct  by  public 
"wioriues  and  not  by  fees  paid  by  the.  persons 
aose  work  has  to  be  supervised  by  them.  We  are 
'°hgly  of  opinion  that  the  existence  in  London 
taia  u  °f  public  officials  remunerated  by  fees 
by  the  public  is  an  anomaly,  and  that  any 
ractical  proposals  for  substituting  a  system  of 
K™ent  by  salaries  would  be  in  accord  with  public 


As  regards  the  question  of  practicability  we  think 
that  before  stating  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived 
at,  it  may  be  convenient  to  indicate  briefly  the 
position  of  district  surveyors  under  the  London 
Building  Acts.  For  the  purposes  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Building  Acts,  London  is 
divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  is  appointed 
a  district  surveyor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  are  complied  with,  and  in 
cases  where  there  is  any  breach  of  such  provisions 
to  take  proceedings  in  respect  thereof,  or  to  notify 
the  Council  if  the  provisions  so  contravened  relate 
to  any  matter  with  which  he  is  not  authorised  to 
deal. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  person 
erecting  or  altering  a  building  to  make  any  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Council  so  long  as  he  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Acts,  but 
111  many  cases  the  Council  has  a  discretionary 
power  to  allow  some  departure  from  the  strict 
provisions  of  the  Acts. 

The  district  surveyors  are  remunerated  for  their 
services  by  fees  paid  by  the  builders  according  to 
n  fixed  scale  laid  down  in  the  third  schedule  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  In  dangerous 
structure  cases  the  Council,  who  may  employ  any 
competent  surveyor,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice 
employs  the  district  surveyor,  pays  his  fee  and 
recovers  it  from  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  Council  also  pays  a  fee  to  district 
surveyors  for  special  services  performed. 

Sect.  158  of  the  Act  of  1894  provides  that  “  the 
Council  may  at  any  time  by  order  cause  such  fixed 
salary  as  they  may  determine  to  be  paid  to  any 
district  surveyor  by  way  of  remuneration  instead  of 
fees,  so  that  the  amount  of  such  remuneration 
be  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the 
fees  for  the  last  seven  completed  years  preceding  such 
determination,  and  thereupon  the  fees  which  would 
have  been  payable  to  such  district  surveyor  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Council 
and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  County  Fund.” 

By  sect.  160  of  the  Act  a  district  surveyor  is 
required  to  send  to  the  Council  within  seven  days 
after  the  first  day  of  every  month  a  return  of  all 
work  supervised  and  special  services  performed  by 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  within  the  previous 
month,  and  of  all  fees  charged  or  received  in 
respect  thereof;  and  by  sect.  162  the  superintending 
architect  is  required  to  examine  such  returns  and 
report  to  the  Council  if  anything  therein  specified 
appears  fo  be  in  any  respect  fraudulent  or  in¬ 
correct.  The  gross  totals  of  the  fees  received  by 
district  surveyors  during  the  seven  years  ended 
December  31,  1904,  as  stated  in  these  returns,  are 

Gross  fees  for  the 
district  of  Penge 
■which  by  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Government 
Act,  1899,  was 
constituted  an 
urban  district 
council. 

. . .  £499  18  9 
...  610  7  9 
...  662  12  7 
...  529  9  3 
...  128  6  6 


Gross  fees  for 


whole  county. 

1898  . £49,152  12  3 

1899  .  50,281  1  4 

1900  .  51,203  0  2 

1901  .  52,114  11  1 

1902  .  49,450  17  9 

1903  .  52,535  13  0 

1904  .  52,931  15  6 


357,669  11  1 
2,430  14  10 

Total  gross  receipts  - - 

for  7  years  ended 
31st  December, 

19  >4,  excluding 

Penge  .  355,238  16  3 

Average  of  receipts 
for  7  years  ended 
1904,  excluding 
Penge  .  £50,748  8  0 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  fees  show  an  upward 
endency,  and  that  on  these  figures  there  would  be 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  about  2,000L, 
p  the  Council  determined  to  proceed  under  sect.  .158 
f  the  Act  and  pay  district  surveyors  by  salaries, 
f  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such 
etermi  nation  to  calculate  the  salaries  f«>m_^&fees 
eceived  during  the  seven  years  ending  December  31 
905  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  when 
lie  figures  for  1905  are  available  they  will  show 
ny  decrease  on  the  figures  for  1904,  or  th&t  there 
ill  be  any  diminution  in  the  estimated  balance  in 

“ifwiff  be'seen, "therefore,  that.it  is  possible,  for 
he  Council  to  at  once  determine  that  district 
urveyors  shall  be  paid  by  salary  at  an  early  date 
'it, liout  involving  any  charge  on  the  rates,  we 
o  not  however,  thi.de  that  this  alone  would  be 
efficient  as  the  work  of  a  district  might  gieatly 
irrease  or  decrease  after  the  salary  for  the  d’strict 
ari  sen  fixed  Moreover,  the  present  districts 
irv  both,  in  area  and  value  remuneration  recemd 
v  ’tlie  existing  district  surveyors  ranging .  from 
bout  2  000Z.  to  200'.  The  conditions  of  service  of 
he  district  surveyors  also  vary;  some  are  wholly 
nrest rioted  as  to  private  ^SSrSte  but 

hese  districts  a  salary  of1^.  a  year  1  ^ 

leven  districts,  a  «(lao'.  of.SOOl^  ^  year^  ^  a 
,eArTouldgbeS1paid  to  the  district  surveyor, 


and  that  in  eacli  case  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
clerical  and  professional  assistance  required  by  the 
district  surveyor,  and  the  office  expenses,  should  be 
borne  by  the  Council. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  about 
40,2451.,  and  as  the  fees  received  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1904,  amounted  to  nearly  53,0001., 
there  would  be,  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the 
scheme  in  its  entirety  on  a  certain  date,  a  very 
substantial  margin  to  secure  the  Council  against 
loss  by  shrinkage  of  fees,  etc.  There  aie,  however, 
at  the  .present  moment,  fifty-seven  district  sur¬ 
veyors’  districts,  seven  of  which  are  vacant,  and 
the  scheme  could  not  be  put  into  operation  at  once 
without  involving  the  compulsory  retirement  of 
seventeen  district  surveyors,  and  thereby  entailing 
the  payment  of  a  lax-ge  amount  of  compensation. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  Council 
proceeds  at  once  to  exercise  the  powers  it  possesses 
under  sect.  158  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
many  of  the  present  district  surveyors  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  with  a  view 
lo  facilitating  the  speedy  adoption,  and  ensuring 
the  success,  of  the  model  scheme,  or  a  scheme  similar 
to  it  in  all  essential  respects. 

We  would  point  out  that  the  question  of  the 
payment  of  district  surveyors  by  salaries  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Council  on  June  17,  1890.  and  July  1. 
1890,  and  that  the  Building  Act  Committee  at  that 
time  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  If  the  plan  were  adopted  of  paying  district 
surveyors  a  fixed  salary  based  upon  the  average 
fees  for  the  previous  three  years  (and  this,  it 
appears  from  the  Act,  must  be  the  basis  for  such 
payment),  we  think  that  injustice  might  be  done 
to  a  district  surveyor  in  whose  district  building 
operations  were  increasing,  because  although  extra 
work  would  devolve  upon  him,  the  Council  would 
be  receiving  the  increased  fees.  The  system  would 
be  equally  unsatisfactory  in  the  case  of  a  district 
where  the  fees  might  fall  either  from  diminished 
building  operations,  or  from  a  cause  which  may 
be  suggested,  viz.,  that  a  salaried  district  sur¬ 
veyor  might  not  be  so  anxious  to  recover  the  fees 
as  at  present.” 

We  have  very  carefully  considered  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Council  in  1890  to  decide  to  continue 
the  system  of  payment  by  fees,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  first,  which  was  based  on  the 
probability  of  the  amount  of  work  in  any  given 
district  varying  from  time  to  time,  will  be  adequately 
met  by  the  adoption  of  a  model  scheme  such  as  we 
have  suggested.  As  to  the  possibility  of  loss  of 
fees  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
of  service  have  largely  changed  since  1890,  and  we 
do  not  fear  that  district  surveyors  will,  if  paid 
fixed  salaries,  be  less  anxious  than  they  are  at 
[present  to  recover  the  fees  due  from  builders. 

There  are  two  further  points  to  which  we  would 
draw  attention.  First,  as  to  the  collection  of  the 
fees  payable  to  district  surveyors;  this,  we  think 
could  be  most  conveniently  and  economically  per¬ 
formed  by  the  district  surveyors.  In  the  second 
place,  the  fees  payable  to  district  surveyors  for 
the  duties  which  they  will  be  required  to  perform 
under  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act, 
1905,  will  be  payable  to  the  district  surveyors, 
whether  district  surveyors  are  paid  in  future  by 
salaries  or  continue  to  receive  their  remuneration 
as  at  present  from  the  fees  paid  by  builders.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fees  payable  under  this  Act  will, 
however,  cease  when  existing  buildings  have  been 
dealt  with.  Moreover,  we  anticipate  that  if  the 
Council  adopt  the  model  scheme  suggested,  it  will 
he  possible  to  arrange  for  district  surveyors  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  future  to  accept  a  fixed  salary  to 
cover  all  services  performed  by  them  under  any  of 
the  Building  Acts.  ...  .  . 

There  are  at  the  present  moment  seven  districts 
vacant,  and,  owing  to  some  of  the  present  district 
surveyors  being  of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  more  vacancies  will  occur  in  the  near 
future.  Some  of  the  vacant  districts .  have  been 
vacant  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  permanent  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  their  supervision  without  further  delay. 
The  present  time  is  therefore  an  opportune  one 
for  the  Council  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  such 
a  favourable,  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  occur 
ao-ain  in  the  near  future.  For  financial  reasons  it 
would  be  most  convenient  that  the  change,  u 
adopted,  should  take  effect  as  from  April  1,  1906. 
As  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connexion 
with  the  detail  arrangements  which  will  have  to 
be  made  if  the  Council,  shall  decide  to  pay  district 
surveyors  by  salaries,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
matter  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council,  if 
possible,  before  the  recess.  We  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  to  report  we 
will  submit  definite  recommendations  to  the  Council. 

We  would  add  that  we  are  advised  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  surveyors  will  be  m 
no  way  altered,  or  their  status  affected,  if  the 
Council  shall  decide  to  pay  them  by  salaries. 

In  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter  and  in  order  to  enable  our  proposals 
to  be  easily  understood,  we  have  caused  a  cartoon 
“plan  showing  the  existing  districts,  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Council  chamber,  and  also  one  show¬ 
ing  the  districts  as  proposed  in  the  model 

6C  The  matter  was  not  discussed  at  Tuesday’s 
meeting.  A  _ 

Public  Baths,  Goole.—  Major  E  Hind,  V.D., 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  new  public  baths  tor 
Goole  on  the  6th  inst.  The  plans  for  the  baths 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Barber,  Surveyor 
to  the  Goole  Urban  Council,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  complete  building  is  3,0001.  The 
scheme  includes  a  swimming  bath,  contained  m 
a  room  86  ft.  long  by  46  ft.  wide,  with  dressing 
boxes  and  galleries,  shower,  needle  and  soap 
baths.  The  swimming  bath  is  75  ft  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  the  depth  ranging  from  3  It  to  b  it 
There  are  also  three  private  slipper  baths,  ancl 
the  baths  will  be  complete  with  offices,  store¬ 
rooms,  laundry,  calorifier,  and  boiler-house. 
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House  at  Buenos  Aires  :  Perspective  Sketch. 


fifty  Real's  Hijo. 

From  the  Builder  of  December  15,  1855. 


The  Diploma  Question. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  visitor,  read  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  qualifications  required  for  the 
examinations  in  the  School  of  Mines  and  the 
School  of  Engineers,  in  Spain.  Having  re¬ 
sided  for  eight  years  on  the  Continent,  he 
(the  speaker)  had  ample  experience  of  the 
diploma  system,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  had  signally  failed,  and  he  believed  if 
adopted  compulsorily  in  England  it  would 
not  produce  any  good  result.  The  system, 
in  fact,  compelled  those  who  aspired  to 
public  situations  to  go  to  the  schools  in  which 
the  particular  education  required  for  the 
diploma  was  given,  and  thus  the  tyranny 
of  schools  was  substituted  for  the  former 
tyranny  of  corporations.  Moreover,  a  species 
of  monopoly  was  established  which  was  fatal 
to  originality  and  individual  character.  The 
experience  of  the  present  war  was  not  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  examination  in  our 
own  and  other  great  military  academies  ; 
indeed,  the  only  really  great  general — Omar 
Pacha — had  not  gone  through  the  discipline 
of  the  schools.  Again,  the  French  engineers 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
body  in  Europe,  but  (with  the  exception  of 
the  improvement  of  the  lighthouse  intro¬ 
duced  by  Fresnel)  none  of  the  great  modern 
improvements  in  engineering  had  originated 
in  France.  The  application  ot  cast  and 
wrought  iron  to  buildings,  the  improvements 
in  suspension-bridges,  railways,  docks,  the 
electric  telegraph,  locomotive  and  other 
steam  engines,  gas  lighting,  etc.,  had  all 
originated  in  England  or  America,  where  the 
profession  was  open  to  all  comers  and  with¬ 
out  monopoly;  and  this  system,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  would  be  the  safest  and  the  best  for 
the  public. 

Mr.  Pocock,  Fellow,  observed  that  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  embracing  both  art  and  science,  a 
system  of  examination  must  involve  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  difficulty.  One  individual,  with 
great  natural  talent,  might  possess  small  yet 
sufficient  acquirements  in  science  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Another,  with  a  small  but  sufficient 
modicum  of  art,  might  possess  so  large  an 
amount  of  science  as  to  make  a  better  dis¬ 
play  than  he  whom  nature  had  endowed  with 
more  of  the  talent  of  the  artist.  The  great 


difficulty  in  the  question,  indeed,  would  be 
in  dealing  with  the  distinction  between  the 
architect  as  compared  with  the  mere  builder, 
and  in  conferring  a  diploma  which  should 
properly  point  out  the  qualifications  of  each. 
Even  a  priori  he  concurred  in  the  a  posteriori 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Burnell,  that  the  diploma 
system  would  lower,  rather  than  raise,  the 
standard  of  professional  ability.  There 
would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
exact  standard  for  the  examination.  Unless 
it  were  sufficiently  high,  a  great  many  men 
who  now  aspired  only  to  Tank  as  builders 
would  be  able  to  pass  it,  and  the  modesty 
which  now  restrained  them  from  passing  off 
as  architects  would  not  be  felt  if  they  could 
obtain  a  diploma  as  being  properly  qualified. 
A  diploma  would  doubtless  be  valued  by  a 
young  man,  whom  the  public  might  hesitate 
to  employ  without  it;  but  if  the  title  of 
archtect  was  reduced  in  value  by  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  he  thought  it  would  be,  the  young 
architect  would  no  longer  be  thankful  for  it. 
— From  Report  of  Discussion  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects. 


Sllustratlons. 

DECORATIVE  PICTURE:  “FLORA’S 
BOWER.” 

HIS  picture,  of  life-size  scale,  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  position  in  one 
of  the  rooms  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 

The  artist,  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  writes  : 
“  I  chose  the  subject  of  Flora  attended  by 
nymphs  and  wooed  by  Zephyr  principally  for 
what  beauty  I  saw  in  it  as  regards  colour  and 
form.  In  the  composition  I  have  tried  to 
get  the  flower-like  feeling  into  the  figures  as 
well  as  the  blossoms." 

The  mass  of  flowers,  of  course,  adds  very 
much  to  the  decorative  character  of  the  work, 
which  would  make  a  fine  decorative  panel  in 
such  a  position  as  the  hall  of  a  large  mansion. 


ROMAN  MASONRY  AT  PEVENSEY. 

These  views  of  portions  of  the  remains  at 
Pevensey  Castle  are  given  as  illustrations  to 
the  first  article  in  this  issue,  in  which  they 
are  referred  to  and  described;  and  are  from 
photographs  specially  made  by  the  author  of 
that  article. 


PROPOSED  HOUSE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  plans  here  given  for  a  house  and 
grounds  at  Buenos  Aires  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sketch  plans,  but  even  as  such  they  show 
a  very  remarkable  scheme  of  house  and 
garden,  and  such  as  an  architect  has  not  often 
the  chance  of  carrying  out. 

The  house  is  to  be  constructed  in  bricks 
made  from  the  material  excavated  for  the 
artificial  canals,  faced  with  stucco.  The 
panels  in  the  towers  are  to  be  in  coloured 
plaster  in  bas-relief,  and  the  roofing  in  red 
pan-tiles ;  the  house  to  be  raised  on  a 
terrace  3  ft.  high. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  Leonard  Nagington, 
whose  name  as  an  architect  is  new  to  us, 
but  his  sketches  for  the  house  and  domain 
show  a  great  deal  of  originality,  and  we  may 
congratulate  him  on  having  a  client  who 
promises  him  such  a  fine  opportunity. 


Free  Library,  Castleford,— The  new  free 
library,  which  has  been  erected  at  Castleford  from 
funds  provided  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was 
opened  on  the  30th  ult.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  V.  Cale,  architect,  of 
Birmingham. 

Lambeth  Municipal  Buildings. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  of  Lambeth  Borough  Council  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that  the 
conditions  of  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Warwick 
&  Hall  as  the  architects  of  the  new  municipal 
-buildings  specify  that  they  are  to  be  paid  the 
usual  5  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  total  cost 
of  the  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects’  schedule,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Council  giving  no  instruc*; 
tions  to  proceed  with  the  work  within  twelve: 
months  of  the  award  they  shall  be  paid  3001.,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being  abandoned  or 
not  proceeded  with  within  five  years  of  the  award! 
they  shall  be  paid  IJ  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work.  It  was  usual,  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  for  the  first  payment  on  account  of  fees  to 
be  made  to  the  architects  on  the  signing  of  the 
contract  with  the  builders.  The  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  the  matter  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
this  case  no  premium  (over  and  above  the  scale  fees) 
is  payable,  that  the  contract  is  a  large  one,  and 
that  already  the  architects  had  done  a  very  large 
amount  of  work.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  recommended  that  the  architects  be  paid 
2001.  on  account.  The  report  went  on  to  state 
that  only  one  firm  out  of  the  selected  list  W 
builders  had  intimated  that  it  was  not  prepared 
to  submit  a  tender,  and  that  the  quantities, 
specifications,  and  detail  drawings  had  been  sen 
out  to  the  remainder  of  the  firms.  The  report  ana 
reoommendation  were  adopted. 
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THE  SUBVEYOKS’  INSTITUTION  : 

Valuations  for  Mortgage. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday,  at* 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Done  read  a  paper  on 
“Valuations  for  Mortgage.”  He  said  that  the 
subject  entered  largely  into  the  work  of  a 
surveyor,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
more  valuations  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  mortgage  than  for  any  other,  and  the 
enormous  building  development  of  large 
towns  would  probably  soon  come  to  an  end 
without  the  facilities  for  borrowing  that  were 
offered  by  banks,  corporation  trustees,  and 
private  individuals.  But,  irrespective  of 
building  development,  the  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  our  complex  business  life  re¬ 
quire  a  never-ending  stream  of  advances  of 
money,  which  could  be  raised  most  easily, 
most  cheaply,  and  most  securely,  by  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  mortgages.  Looking  back 
at  the  last  twenty-five  years  his  experience 
had  been  that,  on  the  whole,  money  placed 
out  on  mortgage  had  paid  its  owners  as 
well,  and  had  been  as  secure  and  as  easy  to 
get  in  when  required,  as  any  security  that 
could  be  named.  When  the  enormous  amount 
advanced  on  mortgage  was  considered,  and 
when  the  remunerative  rate  of  interest  was 
taken  into  account,  the  occasional  losses  were 
negligible,  and  left  a  wide  margin  to  the 
credit  of  mortgagees,  and  justified  the  return¬ 
ing  popularity  of  this  form  of  security.  The 
author  then  dealt  at  length  with  the  question 
of  the  valuation  of  the  surveyor,  and  said 
that  where  a  valuer  was  directly  employed  by 
the  lender  (which  he  might  be,  although  paid  by 
the  borrower,  and  even  in  the  first  place 
instructed  by  the  borrower)  he  must  use 
reasonable  care  and  skill,  and,  above  all,  act 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest  of  the 
lender;  but  that,  when  his  valuation  was 
prepared  without  reference  to  any  particular 
lender,  and  was  used  without  his-  being 
brought  into  communication  with  the  lender, 
it  was  necessary  to  proye  actual  fraud,  as 
defined  in  Derry  v.  Peek.  He  had  stated 
that  the  valuer  must  act  in  the  interest  of 
the  lender  only.  He  had  in  his  mind  cases 
where  valuers  had  been  held  liable  for  their 
valuations  in  which  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  valuer  employed  was  so  employed  by  the 
borrower,  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
borrower,  and  apparently  regarded  himself 
as  the  agent  of  the  borrower.  Probably 
nothing  so  warped  and  distorted  a  man’s  judg¬ 
ment  as  this  pernicious  practice  of  trying  to 
serve  two  masters,  and  more  than  one  valuer 
had  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  Having  thus 
dealt  with  the  responsibility  which  a  valuer 
had  to  face  before  he  entered  upon  a  valua¬ 
tion  for  a  mortgage,  the  author  considered 
the  general  principles  that  apply  to  valuations 
made  for  mortgage  purposes.  He  asked  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  did  the  principles 
of  valuing  for  a  mortgage  differ  from  any 
other  valuation?  It  was  obvious,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  position  of  a  mortgagee 
differed  from  that  of  a  purchaser.  The  latter 
took  the  property  for  better  or  worse,  but  a 
mortgagee  had  no  benefit  from  any  increase 
m  the  value  after  lending  his  money;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  security  greatly 
depreciated,  he  might  be  unable  to  realise 
even  what  he  had  lent.  Everyone  who 
bought  and  sold  knew  that  from  unforeseen 
causes,  or  defect  of  judgment,  some  things 
did  better  than  others,  and.  in  the  general 
run  of  buying  and  selling,  the  unexpectedly 
good  might  be  set  off  against  the  unex¬ 
pectedly  bad.  That  wa-'s  an  average  that  a 
mortgagee  could  not  strike.  He  had  no  “  un¬ 
expectedly  good.”  but  he  might  have  an  “  un¬ 
expectedly  bad.”  Again,  a  purchaser  could 

B nurse  or  improve  the  property,  attend  to  its 
proper  management,  and  exercise  in  many 
ways  a  fostering  care ;  but  a  mortgagee  could 
not  interfere  with  the  management  (except 
as  afterwards  mentioned)  short  of  giving  a 
notice  to  pay  off,  and,  in  the  worst  event, 
taking  the  property  into  his  own  hands. 
Even  when  he  had  done  that  he  remained  a 
mortgagee  only,  until  such  time  as  he  had 
acquired  a  possessory  title,  and  might  be 
ousted  at  any  time  by  the  owner  of  the 
■  equity  if  the  latter  demanded  the  property 
and  was  ready  to  pay  up  all  interest  and 
other  proper  expenses  which  the  mortgagee 
had  incurred.  It  might,  therefore,  be  some 
‘°ng  time  before  a  mortgagee  had  that 
security  of  tenure  which  was  the  essence  of 
proper  and  thrifty  management.  He  had, 


however,  certain  rights  which  went  far  to 
protect  him.  The  author  then  quoted  from 
Fisher’s  “  Law  of  Mortgage,”  fifth  edition,  in 
order  to  define  the  position  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee.  Proceeding,  he  said  that  when  he 
came  to  realise,  a  mortgagee  had  not  only 
to  consider  his  principal  money,  but  there 
were  probably  accumulations  of  interest,  and 
there  were  the  expenses  of  sale  and  convey¬ 
ance  and  other  legal  expenses;  and  it  was 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  very  general 
rule,  when  a  mortgagor  got  into  difficulties, 
he  had  bled  the  property  for  all  it  was  worth 
before  the  crisis  came.  Ought  the  valuer  to 
take  these  circumstances  into  account  ?  He 
submitted  not.  With  great  deference,  he 
submitted  that  the  valuer  was  called  upon  to 
value  the  property  as  it  stood.  As  to  the 
valuation  he  said  he  took  it  that,  when  they 
made  their  valuations,  they  had  first  of  all 
to  consider,  in  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon’s  words, 
what  would  a  prudent  man  do  in  his  own 
case?  Looking  at  the  property,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  seeing 
advantages  and  defects  which  the  ordinary 
buyer  would  not  consider,  they  had  to  ask 
themselves  whether  the  property  was  a  readily 
marketable  one,  whether  the  market  was 
likely  to  improve  or  the  reverse,  whether  its 
intrinsic  merits  were  of  such  a  nature  that, 
even  if  the  market  went  against  it,  patience 
and  care  would  enable  it  to  recover  itself,  01 
whether  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  to 
become  derelict  meant  irretrievable  ruin.  In 
short,  they  had  to  look  at  every  side,,  weigh 
contingencies  and  probabilities,  giving .  to 
each  its  due  proportion  and  perspective, 
and  exercising  the  best  judgment  they  could ; 
remembering  that  in  other  things  than  war 
it  was  the  unexpected  that  always  happened. 
A  valuer  who  could  prepare  the  designs, 
write  out  the  specification,  and  take  out  the 
quantities  for  a  house,  and  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  verifying  his  values  by  buying  and 
selling,  was  obviously  at  an  advantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  whose  only  knowledge  of  house 
property  consisted  in  buying  and  selling. 
There  were  many  details  of  construction, 
which  the  one  would  know  how  to  appreciate 
or  depreciate,  but  which  by  the  other  might 
be  passed  over.  The  author  then  dealt  with 
the  settlement  of  the  rent  of  land,  and  said 
that  rent,  or  rather  revenue,  was  no  doubt, 
in  the  case  of  land,  the  main  factor  on  which 
to  build  a  calculation,  but  in  the  case  of 
London  warehouse  property,  if  that  were 
taken  without  qualification  it  would  some¬ 
times  lead  to  rather  incongruous  results.  In 
the  case  of  many  City  properties  the.  ground 
rents  were  so  high  as  to  be  practically,  a 
mortgage  in  themselves.  These  properties 
should  be  treated  with  caution.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  they  were  not  trustees’  securities. 
An  enormous  amount  of  money  was  advanced 
every  year  on  suburban  house  property,  it 
was  not  perhaps  wise  to  hazard  s«ch  a 
generalisation,  but  he  strongly  suspected  that 
the  majority,  perhaps  the  large  majority,  of 
suburban  houses  had  a  mortgage  on  them. 
Rent  must  not  always  be  regarded  as  an 
entirely  reliable  basis.  They  all  knew  the 
builder,  who,  in  order  to  get  as  much  on 
mortgage  as  he  could,  put  a  higher  rent  m 
his  tenant’s  agreement  than  he  actually  re¬ 
ceived.  Houses  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
suburbs  were  not  so  easy  to  deal  with 
There,  any  estimate  of  first  cost  was  liable 
to  be  a  fallacious  guide  to  value.  It  was  easy 
to  spend  a  thousand  pounds,  or  any  other  sum, 
on  a  house  in  some  pleasant  country  place , 
but  what  the  value  would  be  when  it  was 
built  was  a  widely  different  question 
Isolated  properties  of  this  kind,  even  when 
accessible  to  a  man  engaged  in  business  m 
some  not  far  distant  town,  were  liable  to 
great  vicissitudes.  They  would  sometimes 
stand  empty  for  months,  or  even  years  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  tenant  had  to  be 
attracted  by  a  low  rent.  Many,  a  house  that 
cost  2,0001.  to  build  was  worth  m  the  market 
one-half  that  sum  when  finished. 

The  author  dealt  with  several  other 
securities,  and  referred,  also,  to  one  or  two 
legal  decisions.  _ 

The  Carpenters’  Company’s  School  at 
Stratford.— After  an  existence  of  eighteen  years 
the  Stratford  Institute,  managed  and  supported 
bv  the  Carpenters’  Company  is. about tob®°J°se,J; 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  close  the 
school  is  the  sequel  to  the  Education  Act,  which 
requires  local  authorities  to  provide  secondary 
education. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Sir  E.  A. 
Cornwall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Finsbury  Borough  Council  1,412Z.  for  paving 
works ;  Hackney  Borough  Council  1,200Z.  for 
electric  light  installation;  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Kensington  16,250Z.  for  dust  destructor 
and  mortuary ;  and  Stoke  Newington  Borough 
Council  16.925Z.  for  electric  light  installation. 

New  Bills. — The  Council  approved  of  the 
following  Bills  being  introduced  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  : — London  County 
Buildings  Bill,  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Bill,  and  the  London 
County  Council  (Tramways  and  Improve¬ 
ments)  Bill. 

County  Ball. — The  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  report  dealing  with  the 
London  County  Buildings  Bill,  which  is  to 
empower  the  Council  to  acquire  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  building  thereon  new  offices, 
and  also  of  constructing  an  embankment  wall 
and  embankment  on  the  foreshore  of  the 
river,  the  object  being  to  reclaim  the  fore¬ 
shore  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. 

Suggested  Museum. — In  regard  to  the 
General  Powers  Bill, 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  moved,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
seconded,  that  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which 
enables  the  Council  to  provide  and  maintain 
buildings  for  the  accommodation,  exhibition, 
and  presentation  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  historical,  antiquarian,  or  other  public 
interest,  should  be  omitted. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

Electricity  in  Bulk. — The  report  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Highways  Committee,  and  also  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  the  proposal  to  introduce  a 
Bill  in  the  coming  session  for  power  to  supply 
electricity  in  bulk,  both  within  and  without 
the  county,  was  then  discussed  at  length. 

Lord  Welby,  speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  said  he  felt  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posal,  because  of  the  conviction  he  had  as  to 
the  financial  lines  the  Council  ought  to 
follow.  He  was  jealous  of  the  credit  of  the 
Council,  and  he  could  only  come  to  one  con¬ 
clusion,  and  that  was  that  the  Council  was 
in  danger  of  overstraining  its  credit.  I  he 
commitments  of  the  Council  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  very  largely  lately,  and  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  Westminster  and  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  no  less  a  sum  than  9.000,000Z.  was 
involved.  It  was  true  that  within  a  certain 
time  the  recoupment  of  this  improvement 
would  cover  the  interest  on  the  money,  but 
at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  burden  rested  upon  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  same  remark  applied  to  the  Councils 
other  undertakings,  such  as  the  tramways, 
Rotherhithe  tunnel,  the  County  Hall,  and, 
perhaps,  also  the  Port  of  London  In  addition 
to  that,  the  figures  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  pointed  to  a  serious  rise  in  the 
education  rate.  . ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr  W  W.  Bruce  said,  m  view  of  the  tact 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
Council  would  have  to  raise  some  20,000  000Z 
by  way  of  loan,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  financial  advantages  of  th« e  f scheme. 
He.  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  bulk  supply  of  electricity  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorised  undertakers. 

Mr.  Allan  Baker  contended  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  need  of  London  in  the  matter  of  the 
supply  of  electricity,  it  was  incumbent  that 
theLondon  County  Council  should  come  in 
and  undertake  the  duty..  _ 

After  further  discussion,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  committee  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  was  carried  on  a  division  by  sixty- 
six  votes  to  thirty-eight. 

Common  Lodging-houses  -  Premutwnar -y 

Measures  Against  Fire.- The  Public  Health 
Committee  reported  as  follows 

“  TTavins;  regard  to  the  recent  occurrence  ot  a 

IlfglllSISifi 

have  lieen  t,aKen  fWT-t  at  anv  of  the  common 
{&4j5S*  m  the oonnty J  Ijndon.  In  the 
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M  m  to  iSommend  the  Council  to  apply  to 
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Parliament  for  authority  to  require  that  no  house 
should  be  used  as  a  common  lodging-house  unless 
the  keeper  obtained  annually  a  licence,  from  the 
Council  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 

By  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Act,  1902  (Part  IX.).  the  Council  obtained  the 
legislation  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Sect.  47  of 
that  Act  provides  that  the  Council  shall  “  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  all  necessary  and  proper  inspec¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  ...  as  to  whether  the 
premises  in.  respect  of  which  application  is  made 
for  a  licence  are  structurally  and  otherwise  suitable 
for  use  and  occupation  as  a  common  lodging-house, 
having  regard  to  the  number,  health,  safety,  and 
convenience  of  persons  occupying  or  intending  to 
occupy  the  same,”  and  sect.  50  of  the  Act  provides 
that  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  granting 
or  renewal  of  a  licence  may  be  refused  is  “  that 
the  premises  are  not  suitable  or  suitably  equipped 
for  the  purposes  of  a  common  lodging-house.”  The 
Council  delegated  to  us  the  exercise  of  the  licensing 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Act,  and  we  have, 
during  the  last  three  years,  dealt  with  all  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  London  as  regards  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  works 
which  the  Council  has  considered  necessary  have 
in  nearly  all  cases  now  been  completed.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  requirements  the  architect  and 
the  chief  officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  have 
made  inspections  of  the.  houses  and  have  advised 
us  thereon.  There  are  at  the  present  time  281 
houses  accommodating  24,511  men,  forty-four  accom¬ 
modating  2,303  women,  and  thirteen  houses  with 
accommodation  for  310  married  couples. 

It  has  not  been  easy  in  dealing  with  houses  of 
the  class  in  question  to  devise  means  of  escape 
which,  while  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
could  be  carried  out  without  involving  prohibitive 
expense.  We  have  given  every  consideration  to  any 
alternative  proposals  or  suggestions  made  by  the 
keepers  of  the  houses,  and  we  recognise  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  efforts  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
keepers  have  made  to  carry  out  the  required  works. 
Our  general  practice  has  been  to  insist  upon  an 
alternative  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  being 
provided  from  rooms  licensed  for  lodgers,  and  this 
has  necessitated  the  construction  of  new  staircases 
in  a  number  of  the  larger  houses  and  of  external 
balconies  and  step  ladders  in  others.  In  several 
instances  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  escape  by  making  openings  between 
adjoining  houses.  In  cases  in  which  the  provision 
of  means  of  escape  by  the  roof  has  been  allowed 
we  have  required  guardrails  to  be  fixed.  Other 
requirements  have  had  relation  to  the  protection 
of.  staircases,  when  necessary,  the  rehanging  of 
exit  doors  so  as  to  open  by  pressure  from  the  inside, 
the  removal  of  inflammable  material  stored  in 
dangerous  positions,  notices  as  to  the  positions  of 
exits  and  nearest  fire-alarms,  the  provision  of  fire- 
extingmshing  appliances,  and  the  lighting  through¬ 
out  the  night  of  means  of  exit.  In  dealing  with 
houses  accommodating  women  we  have  especially 
felt  it  necessary  to  secure  that  the  alternative 
means  of  escape  shall  be  readily  accessible,  and 
such  as  women  would  have  no  difficulty  in  using. 

We  shall,  of  course,  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
means  of  escape  and  the  fire-extinguishing  appli¬ 
ances  provided  at  the  houses  shall  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  efficient  working  order,  and  a  by¬ 
law  which  requires  this  is  included  in  the  series 
recently  made  by  the  Council.” 

Basements  in  the  Strand.— The  Establish¬ 
ment  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

‘‘  (a)  That  an  agreement  be  entered  into  under 
which  the  Council  will  retain  the  portions  not 
subleased  of  the  basements  of  the  shops  at 
Isos.  56-59,  Strand;  that  the  agreement  do  provide 
that  the  Council  shall  do  the  necessary  works  for 
separating  the  two  portions  of  the  basements,  and 
shall  repay  to  the  owner  the  cost  when  ascertained, 
of  the  work  of  reinstating  the  basements  at  the 
end  of  the  term;  that  the  solicitor  do  complete  the 
matter;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
to  the  necessary  documents  when  ready. 

(b)  That,  expenditure  not  exceeding  1101.  be 
authorised  lor  the  necessary  work  of  adaptation, 
and  the  provision  of  electric  lighting  in  the  portion 
of  the  basements  retained  by  the  Council  at 
Nos.  56-59,  Strand.” 

Tramways. — The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  32,000/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  roadwork 
and  platelaying  (including  rails)  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  existing  tramways  in  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road,  and  the  construction  of  tramways  over 
the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge,  for  the  underground  con¬ 
duit  system  of  electrical  traction. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5,300 /.,  be  sanctioned  for  the  provision  of 
track  and  slot  rails,  etc.,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  tramways  in  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tramways  over  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
for  the  underground  conduit  system  of  electrical 
traction. 

That  the  offer  of  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  to 
execute,  for  the  sum  of  4,995 1.,  the  roadwork  and 
platelaying  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of 
tramways  over  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  for  the 
underground  conduit  system  of  electrical  traction, 
be  accepted. 

That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  112.000/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
the  car-sheds  and  sub-stations  required  for  the 
electric  working  of  the  first  section  (equivalent  to 
about  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  of  single  line) 
of  the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways,  including 
expenditure  incidental  thereto. 

That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  12.000/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved,  in  addition  to  the  estimate  of 
14.000/.  approved  on  July  5,  1904,  in  respect  of  the 
reconstruction  of  bridges  necessary  in  connexion 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  first  section  of  the 


Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways  for  the  underground 
conduit  system  of  electric  traction. 

That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  665,6001 ,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  reconstruction 
and  equipment  of  the  first  section  (equivalent  to 
about  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  of  single  line) 
of  the  Council's  (Northern)  Tramways  for  the 
underground  conduit  system  of  electric  traction, 
namely — 


Trackwork,  including  rails,  etc .  £415,600 

Rolling-stock,  cables,  cable -ducts, 
machinery,  plant,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  .  250,000 


£665,600 


That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  21.000Z.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of 
a  site  at  Holloway  for  the  erection  of  tramways 
buildings  required  for  the  electric  working  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways. 

That  the  freehold  interest  of  the  Tufnel  and  • 
Caledonian  Park  Syndicate  in  the  property  in  Pern- 
berton-road  and  Pemberton-terrace,  Holloway, 
known  as  the  Caledonian  football  ground  .  .  . 
be  acquired  for  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  main  wall  of  the  buildings  on 
the  northern  boundary  shall  not  be  erected  at  less 
than  15  ft.  from  the  boundary  wall  in  the  rear  of 
St.  Jolin’s-park-mansions.  .  .  . 

That  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  October  31, 
1905  (i.),  approving  expenditure  of  23,930/.  for  the 
erection  of  sub-stations  for  the  first  section  of  the 
Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways,  and  also  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  shall  be  carried  out,  and  (ii.) 
accepting  the  tender  of  31,131/.  15s.  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  supply  of 
track  rails,  etc.,  for  the  same  lines,  and  allowing 
the  sub-letting  of  certain  portions  of  the  work,  be 
rescinded. 

That  expenditure  on  capital  account  of  sums  not 
exceeding  23,930 /.  in  all  be  sanctioned  in  respect 
of  (1)  the  erection  of  the  Mildmay-park,  Limehouse, 
and  Shoreditch  sub-stations  of  the  London  County 
Council  (Northern)  Tramways;  (2)  the  wiring  and 
fitting  of  the  buildings  for  electric  lighting,  etc.; 
and  (3)  the  execution  of  the  paving  works  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Mildmay-park  and  Limehouse  sub¬ 
stations. 

That  the  erection  of  the  Mildmay-park,  Lime¬ 
house,  and  Shoreditch  sub-stations  be  executed  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the 
drawings  and  specifications  and  estimates  of  6,700/,, 
6,800/.,  and  6,900/.,  respectively,  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

That,  the  paving  works,  etc.,  in  connexion  with 
the  Mildmay-park  and  Limehouse  sub-stations  be 
executed  by  the  Council’s  permanent  way  staff  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 

That  the  wiring  and  fitting  for  electric  lighting, 
etc.,  of  the  Mildmay-park,  Limehouse,  and  Shore¬ 
ditch  sub-stations  be  executed  by  the  electrical  staff 
of  the  tramways  department  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  31,131/.  15s.,  bo  sanctioned  in  connexion 
with  the  supply  of  track  rails  and  fastenings  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Council’s 
(Northern)  Tramways. 

That,  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual  inquiries 
proving  satisfactory,  the  tender,  amounting  to 
31,131/.  15s..  of  Messrs.  Bolckow.  Vaughan,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  supply  of  track  rails  and  fastenings 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways,  be 
accepted.” 

New  Theatre,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  War¬ 
dour-street,  and  Little  Rupert -street. — The 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  considered  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  showing  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  theatre  in  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  with  frontages  to  Wardour-street 
and  Little  Rupert-street.  The  applicant  has 
agreed  to  surrender  the  land  required  for 
the  widening  of  Wardour-street  to  40  ft.  at 
the  part  in  question,  and  as  a  result  the  site 
will  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Council.  Accommodation  is  shown  for  an 
audience  of  1,172  persons  seated  and  130 
standing.  The  application  was  agreed  to  on 
certain  conditions. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  8.30  p.m. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hampstead. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  V.  H. 
King  for  Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Barham,  for  an  extension  of 
the  period  within  which  the  erection  of  a  bay- 
window  at  No.  3,  Wedderburn-road,  Hampstead, 
was  required  to  be  commenced  be  granted. — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — Buildings  on  the  northern  side  of 
Codrington-hill,  Brockley  (Mr.  J.  W.  Webb). — 
Consent. 

Poplar. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  St.  Paul’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  West  Ferry-road,  Millwall 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Figgis  for  the  Committee  of  the  Church). 
— Consent. 


Westminster. — Enclosures  to  the  sides  of  a  r>mv»h 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vinccnt-souare 


Westminster  (Mr,  E.  J.  Stubbi  tor"  the’iiovS 
Horticultural  Society).— Consent. 


City  of  London  — A  projecting  carted  wooden 
hood  over  the  entrance  to  an  addition  to  the  boll 
of  the  Company  of  Tallow  Chandlers  Cloak-lano 
City  (Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathews  &  Son  for  the  (W 
pany  of  Tallow  Chandlers). — Consent 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a ’shop  front 
erected  under  the  projecting  landing  at  No  160 
Finchley -road,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  C.  Saunders  A- 
Son,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

P eckham. — Retention  of  an  iron  and  class  rnnf 
in  front  of  Nos.  24  and  26,  High-street  Peckliam 
(Messrs.  G.  F.  Morgan  &  Co.) .-Consent 
Strand,  f — Two  glass  and  iron  shelters  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  to  abut  upon  Aldwvch  ana 
Drury-lane,  Strand  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for 
the  Hicks  Theatre  Syndicate,  Ltd.).— Consent 
P eckham. — An  open  glass  roof  in  front  of  a 
greenhouse  adjoining  No.  79,  Queen’s-road 
Peckham  (Mr.  A.  Madgett). — Refused.  * 

Kensington,  South. — A  studio  at  the  rear  of 
No.  70,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  to  abut  upon 
Addison-crescent  (Mr.  A.  Poynter  for  Sir  E  J 
Poynter,  Bart.,  P.R.A.). — Refused. 


Marylebone,  Fast— A  request  of  Mr.  T.  Stevens 
on  behalf  of  “  Argyll’s  London  Limited,’’  for 
permission  to  retain  two  projecting  signs  at  No 
17,  Newman-street,  Oxford -street,  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone. — Refused. 


Wandsworth. — Five  houses  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  north-western  side  of  Church-lane  and 
eastern  side  of  Moring-road,  Tooting  (Messrs. 
Nash  &  Lillywhite). — Consent. 


Width  of  Way. 

City  of  London. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
1  to  6,  Lombard-street  and  the  Gresham  Club 
St.  Switliin’s-lane,  City,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centres 
of  the  roadways  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane  and  George- 
street  (Messrs.  Dunn  &  Watson  for  the  Scottish 
Provident  Institution-buildings,  Ltd,).— Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A  one-story  bay-window 
addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  28,  St.  Petersburg- 
place,  Paddington,  with  external  walls  and 
boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  St. 
Petersburg-mews  (Mr.  T.  H.  Smith  for  Mr.  F. 
Lenders ) . — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Retention  of  one-story  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  River  Bank,  Anchor  and  Hope- 
lane,  Charlton,  with  external  walls  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  River  Bank  (Mr.  J.  Rowland  for 
Messrs.  Flower  &  Everett). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  request  of  Messrs.  Cobum  & 
Co.  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Harbott,  for  permission  to  retain 
for  a  further  period  a  boundary  fence  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  footway  leading  from  Bridge- 
avenue  to  Mall-road,  Hammersmith, — Refused.  ] 


Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Buildings  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  321  and  323,  Oxford-street,  to  abut 
also  upon  Dering-street  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gun- 
ton  for  Messrs.  Hitchings,  Ltd.). — Refused, 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Bermondsey. — Buildings  on  a  site  on  the 
northern  side  of  Snowsfields  and  the  eastern  side 
of  Weston-street,  Bermondsey  (Messrs.  Rings  & 
Myers  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Kapp). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Walworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Cluttons  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Merrow-street  to  Shaftesbury-street,  Walworth 
(for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Tarring  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma  ■ 
tion  or  laying-out  of  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
out  of  the  north  side  of  Uxbridge-road,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  eastward  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  (for  the 
Trustees  of  the  McQueen  Trust  Estate). — Refused. 


Space  at  Rear. 

Kensington,  South. — A  modification  of  the  pro-  : 
visions  of  Part  V.  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  erection  of  Nos.  189  to  214,  inclusive  (blocks  \ 

7  and  8),  and  Nos.  215  to  240,  inclusive  (blocks 

8  and  9),  Oakwood-court,  Kensington  (Messrs.  | 
Rolfe  &  Matthews  for  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers),  I 
Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A  modification  of  the  pro- 1 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  ] 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  1 
erection  of  residential  flats  to  abut  upon  Seymour-1 
street,  Edgware-road  and  Connaught-mews,  Pad¬ 
dington,  with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  . 
(Mr.  D.  Brown  for  Lady  E.  R.  Hope). — Consent.  ■ 


Means  of  Escape. 

Kensington,  South. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
section  63  of  the  Act  on  the  seventh  (top),  sixth,! 
and  fifth  stories,  and  the  fourth  floor  mezzanine! 
of  a  building  to  be  known  as  “  Thorney  Court 
(Kensington-road  block),  Kensington  (Messrs,  t 
Millard  &  Pryce). — Consent. 
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Sealing. 

lemsham. — That  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
tlxed  to  a  duplicate  of  the  deed  of  covenant  in 
(nnexion  with  the  application  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Upkarn,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Walker,  under  Part  V. 
the  Act,  in  respect  of  a  building  on  the  south 
of  Dunoon-road,  Forest-hill. — Agreed. 
faction  of  Projecting  One-story  Shops  at  Nos. 
431  to  451  ( odd  numbers  only),  Edgware-road. 
Haddington,  North,  f — One-story  shops  in  front 
I  Nos.  431  and  433,  Edgware-road,  Paddington 
(Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for  Messrs, 
itthews  &  Sons,  Ltd.).— Refused. 

Paddington,  North.-f — One-story  shops  in  front 
..Nos.  435  and  437,  Edgware-road,  Paddington 
(Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Theobald  for  Meux’s  Brewery 
opany.  Ltd.). — Refused. 

'addington,  North.f — One-story  shops  in  front 
'  3.  439  to  451  (odd  numbers  only),  Edgware- 
_  Paddington,  to  abut  also  upon  Maida-hill 
fffest  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Mr.  W. 
Erect). — Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary  to 
It  views  of  the  local  authority.  ialxiil 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  session  was 
kid  at  No.  18.  Tufton-street,  S.W.,  on 
fednesday,  December  6,  Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
onnacott  being  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
W.  A.  Forsyth  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Con- 
rersion  of  the  Jerry-Builder,”  of  which  the 
llowing  is  an  abstract : — 

The  lecturer  first  pointed  out  that  the  flood 
f  small  suburban  property,  laid  out  on  the 
lost  chaotic  lines,  arises  from  the  present 
welling  facilities,  combined  with  the  re¬ 
dding  of  congested  urban  areas,  and  the 
tome  sentiment  of  the  middle-class  English- 
lan. 

The  term  jerry-builder  may  be  defined  as 
the  builder  of  unsubstantial  or  temporary 
rnctures.  He  himself  may  emphatically 
dare  another  claim,  however,  that  of 
imanence ;  but  atmospheric  nature  finds  him 
bating,  and  here  our  real  quarrel  begins. 
His  whole  aim  being,  like  that  of  many 
rorthier  people,  to  make  money,  he  shapes 
his  undertakings  with  that  idea.  First, 
therefore,  the  architect’s  place  is  taken  by 
the  auctioneer’s  clerk,  who  turns  out  any 
plans  required  by  local  authority.  The 
proprietor  of  the  land  lays  it  out  with  no 
regal'd  for  open  space  or  breathing  room,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  formation  of  unhealthy 
districts,  where  peace  and  quiet  cannot  be 
found. 

Thus  is  the  virgin  soil  of  Nature  violated 
for  all  time,  and  now  surely  some  control  is 
needed  upon  the  efforts  of  those  two'  ardent 
elf-seekers. 

Playful  fancy  appears  in  the  naming  of 
roads  and  houses.  The  “avenue”  is  barren 
of  trees ;  “  gardens  ”  is  but  warranted  by  a 
few  window-boxes ;  while  the  saplings  lining 
the  footway  give  an  accepted  meaning  to 
“grove.”  The  jerry-builder  aims  to  build  at 
the  smallest  cost,  and  then  to  let  or  sell 
rapidly.  The  house  is  the  sufferer  from  his 
efforts  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  tasteless. 
[Here,  the  favourite  resources  consist  of 
tarved  stone  caps  to  the  bay-window,  the 
lashes  of  which  chatter  as  no  neighbour  ever 
'lid;  lintels  shaped  as  arches,  and  thin  deal 
'itrips  commemorating  the  timber  age  of  old. 
fie  importations  from  Sweden  decide  all 
tonal  detail,  and  the  colours  and  papers,  a 
loice  quaintly  conceded  to  the  tenant,  com¬ 
plete  the  inferno. 

As  the  painter  clears  his  pots  from  the 
tose  the  grand  lady  glorifies  this  triumph  of 
aiding  by  suspending  new  lace  curtains  in 
windows,  suggesting  social  tone  to  the 
ighbours,  and  toning  down  the  excess  of 
fit  in  the  room.  Cause  and  effect  are  here, 
lingled,  but  we  must  hold  the  builder 
Sponsible  for  such  misdoings. 

Time,  veather,  and  the  district  steam¬ 
ier  all  play  their  part  on  the  unseasoned 
laterials,  until  we  have  the  usual  story  to 
e‘f_  It  is  remarkable  that  such  uniformity 
1  size  should  be  found  in  the  houses  we  are 
tosidering.  No  variation  is  made  to  meet 
le  needs  of  large  or  small  families,  and  no 
•nvenient  extension  is  possible.  It  is 
stonishing  how  rapidly  these  houses  let,  and 
^  the  people  imagine  vain  things,  believ- 
%  very  generally,  that  theirs  is  a  well-built 
Place,  This,  in  spite  of  the  nursery  rhymes 
‘JjH  music  lessons  which  come  gratis  through 
?e  walls,  or  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
b  opposite  sister  house,  accidently  provided 
•  the  window  glass. 


Another  curious  fact  is  the  wastefulness 
and  hide-bound  tradition  practised  by  the 
jerry-builder.  Rooms  are  too  high  and  cut 
about  in  shape.  The  upper  floor  is  never 
taken  into  the  roof,  windows  are  too  large, 
and  passages  and  stairs  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rooms.  In  fact,  the  jerry-builder 
is  perverse,  and  pei-sists  in  a  well-used  type 
of  some  forty  years  old,  lest  he  should  suffer 
financial  ruin  by  diverging  from  it.  Now,  is 
it  not  possible  to  rescue  the  perpetrator  of 
these  deeds  ?  Though  heathen,  he  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  sometimes  of 
common  sense,  and,  if  approached  peacefully, 
will  lend  patient  ear  to  the  gospel  of  the 
architect.  But  the  creed  of  the  latter  should 
be  preached  from  the  basis  of  econony,  and 
the  need  of  meeting  the  developed  and 
advancing  tastes  of  the  public.  Further,  it 
should  be  shown  that  such  a  change  does  not 
necessarily  mean  increased  cost. 

Of  methods  other  than  this  moral  suasion 
comes  first  the  control  of  the  local  authority. 
Estates  should  not  be  laid  out  at  haphazard, 
but  on  a  grouped  and  convenient  lay-out. 
The  provision  of  open  spaces,  sites  for  public 
buildings  of  the  future,  all  should  be 
considered.  The  enhanced  surroundings  will 
induce  the  builder  to  better  things.  At  all 
events,  and  without  wishing  to  raise  any  side 
issues,  no  plans  should  be  considered  by  a 
local  authority  unless  prepared  by  a  qualified 
architect. 

Our  next  step  is  to  remove  certain  of  the 
existing  by-laws,  and  to  add  a  few  more 
clauses  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
materials.  The  jerry-builder  deals  in  cast¬ 
offs,  and  he  should  be  led  to  put  in  timbers 
of  a  less  sappy  growth,  and  joinery  of  a  more 
seasoned  quality  than  the  finished  article  just 
unshipped  from  the  Baltic.  This  will  all 
help  to  the  health  and  peace  of  mind  of  the 
occupant,  and  the  lasting  and  saleable  value 
of  his  property. 

The  architect  is  our  next  agent.  The  want 
of  expert  knowledge  deplored  by  Ruskin  is 
surely  dispelled  now  in  these  days  of 
architectural  education. 

Now,  let  the  architect  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  to  the  jerry-builder  (not  forgetting 
his  co-sinner,  the  land  speculator),  and  show 
him  the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  architect,  being  in  touch  with  current 
ideas,  will  point  out  the  wastefulness  in  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  jerry-builder’s  design,  and 
so  educate  him. 

The  illustrated  press  may  also  prove  a 
great  and  useful  agent  in  our  missionary 
work.  . 

Summarising  these  suggestions  we  have 

Firstly— Authoritative  control  in  the 
development  of  a  district. 

Secondly — By-laws  framed  to  ensure 

durable  and  substantial  work. 

Thirdly— The  attention  of  architects  to 
small  speculative  work ;  and  lastly,  the 
judicious  help  of  the  Press. 

In  effect,  therefore,  we  desire  better  build¬ 
ing.  and  architecture  will  follow.  . 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  leter  from  Mr.  Voysey,  _  contending 
that  more  control  was  not  desirable,  and 
advocating  greater  freedom  from  restrictive 
by-laws.  Hope  lay  in  architects  doing  then- 
work  more  thoroughly  and  conscientiously. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
thought  that  the  jerry-builder  was  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  people’s  wishes  and  habits.  Other 
speakers  brought  forward  the  evils  of  the 
leasing  system,  and  the  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operative  living  and  housing. 

Mr.  Waldram  pointed  out  that  urban 
councils  here  were  often  not  composed  of  the 
right  kind  of  men.  He  mentioned  a  recent 
development  in  the  north-west  of  small  pro¬ 
perty.  cleverly  planned  and  laid  out,  and  the 
influence  this  had  had  on  later  development 
in  the  district.  ,  ,, 

Mr  Max  Clarke,  after  suggesting  that  the 
younger  men  should  practice  public  speak; 
mg  at  these  meetings,  fell  foul  of  the  flat 
system.  Like  other  speakers,  he  upheld  the 
need  for  more,  rather  than  less,  power  of 

°°MnLEllis  Marsland,  summing  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  doubtful  whether  to  bless  o 
curse  the  jerry-builder,  and  began  by  Mass¬ 
ing.  Like  the  latest  paper,  he  supplies  a 
long-felt  want.  Faults  he  has  certainly  but 
he  i  a  creature  of  circumstances ;  the  public, 

V^D^IThas  that  to  do  with  the  control  of 

the  jerry-builder  P— Ed. 


the  ground  landlord,  and  the  mortgagor  all 
control  him.  The  public  must  be  educated, 
then  better  work  must  come. 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  few  remarks  in  reply  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  good  standard  being  set  up  by 
the  London  County  Council  buildings.  Good 
building  was  the  essential  and  first  need. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
paper  would  be  on  “  The  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  for  which  the  loan  of  many  original 
drawings  and  studies  had  been  secured. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.  —  The  fifty-first 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers  was  held,  on,  Monday,  the 
11th  inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society, 
17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  West, 
President.  The  following  gentlemen  _  were 
duly  elected  by  ballot  as  the  Council  and 
officers  for  1906,  viz.  As  President— Mr. 
Maurice  Wilson;  as  Vice-Presidents— Messrs. 
Richard  St.  George  Moore,  Joseph  William 
Wilson,  and  William  Henry  Holttum ;  as 
ordinary  members  of  Council — Messrs.  John 
Aird,  Joseph  Bernays,  Alexander  Graham 
Drury,  George  Abraham  Goodwin,  George 
Green,  Edward  John  Silcock,  Diogo  Andrew 
Symons,  and  Francis  George  Bloyd;  as 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer— Mr. 
David  Butler  Butler;  as  Honorary  Auditor 
—Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  F.C.A.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  that  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
had  been  elected  by  the  Council  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Society,  thus  filling  the 
vacancies  created  in  the  list  of  honorary 
members  by  the  deaths  of  Sir  Lowthian 
Bell  and  Mr.  James  Mansergh.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  that  the  following  premiums 
had  been  awarded  by  the  Council  for  papers 
read  during  the  past  session,  viz  :— ihe 
President’s  gold  medal  to  Mr  Sherard 
Cowper-Coles  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Metallic. 
Preservation  and  Ornamentation  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Surfaces  ” ;  the  Bessemer  premium  of 
books  to  Mr.  Ernest  Romney  Matthews  for 
his  paper  on  “The  Parade  Extension  Works 
at  Bridlington”;  a  Society’s  premium  ot 
books  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Laurenson  Bradley 
For  his  paper  on  “The  Grindleford  Stone 
Quarries  and  their  Working  ’ ;  and  a  Society  s 
premium  of  books  to  Mr.  William  Pollard 
Digby  for  his  paper  on  “  Statistics  ot  British 
and  American  Rolling  Stock.  ’ 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery. 
Bv  J  W.  Riley.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  bs.) 

Ecclesia  Antiqua:  The  History  o-f  an 
Ancient  Church  (St.  Michaels,  Linlithgow) 
By  the  Rev.  John  Fergusson.  (Oliver  & 

B°The  London  Building  Acts  :  1894  to 
1905  By  Bernard  Dicksee,  I 
Second  Edition.  (E.  Stanford.  7s.  6d.) 

dorrespon&ence. 

“STANDARDISING"  BILLS  OE 
QUANTITIES. 

Sir  —The  committee  appointed  some  three 
years  ago  by  the  Council  of  CM  Engineers  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  standardising 
various  kinds  or  iron  and  steel  sections  .have 
recently  published  their  report.  The  original 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended  to  embrace  tests  for  materials,  and  m 
fact,  most  of  the  appliances  and  matters 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  civil 
engineer’s  practice.  The  committee  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  kindred  societies,  and  no  one 
who  has  read  their  report,  or  had  occasion  to 
use  its  publications,  can  possibly  fail  to 
appreciate  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
inquiry.  Possibly  their  standard  specifica¬ 
tion  for  Portland  cement  is  the  best  known 
of  their  publications  to  those  connected  with 
Hip.  building  business. 

If  it  is  possible  for  one  society  to  a1™® 
at  a  satisfactory  basis  on  points  upon  which 
there  must  have  been  a  wide  diveKlty  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  surely  it  should  be 
Dossible  for  another  ?  . 

P  I  question  if  there  is  any  other  profession 
whose  members  run  more  on  their  own 
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individual  lines  or  in  grooves  they  have  cut  out 
for  themselves  than  the  present-day  quantity 
surveyors.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  up 
two  sets  of  quantities  prepared  by  different 
surveyors  to  see  how  items  occurring  in 
almost  every  bill  are  differently  treated  or 
■described. 

Some  time  ago  this  was  very  much  em¬ 
phasised  in  a  case  which  came  under  my 
notice,  where  two  London  surveyors,  both  of 
standing  and  repute,  prepared  the  bills  for 
identical  blocks  of  buildings  in  a  large 
scheme.  Under  such  conditions  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  able  readily  to  00m- 
pare  most  of  the  principal  items.  The  actual 
result,  however,  was  that  not  half  of  the 
items  could  be  compared  without  referring 
to  different  parts  of  the  bills,  and  going 
through  a  series  of  addings  and  deductings. 

To  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
and  to  lay  down  some  uniform  and  standard 
system — as  to  the  different  stages  at  which 
excavations  should  be  measured,  the  depths 
of  trenches  to  which  planking  and  strutting 
should  be  taken,  whether  glazed  brick  facings 
should  be  measured  on  the  girth  line,  or  an 
allowance  made  at  internal  angles;  how  the 
eaves  of  slating  should  be  given,  what  pre¬ 
paratory  labours  on  stonework  should  be 
measured,  what  extra  labours  should  be 
given  on  ordinary  sashes  and  frames,  which 
drillings  in  steel  constructional  work  should 
be  given  as  done  in  position,  besides  the 
definition  of  the  sterotyped  clause  of  “  attend¬ 
ance  on  all  trades  in  all  trades,”  of  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  “P.C.,”  and  too  many 
items,  clauses,  and  phrases  always  occurring 
in  bills  of  quantities — ought,  and  should,  be 
possible. 

I  have  no  intention  of  implying  that  all 
these  matters  are  not  generally'  treated  in  a 
careful  and  practicable  way  by  surveyors,  but 
my  plea  is  for  the  adoption  of  some  standard 
and  recognised  system  readily  understandable 
by  all  those  into  whose  hands  our  work  is 
placed. 

To  relegate  each  trade  to  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of,  say,  five  members,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  representatives  from  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  and  the  newly-formed, 
but  apparently  rather  vigorous,  Association  of 
Quantity  Surveyors,  and  for  each  committee 
to  submit  its  report  to  a  council  composed 
of  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  on 
the  committees,  would  form  one  way  in 
which  a  solution  of  the  matter  might  be 
accomplished. 

Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  can  find  space  to  insert 
this  letter  it  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting 
the  views  of  others  on  a  subject  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  profession.  Henry  Riley. 


“  PAINTERS’  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,— In  your  friendly  notice  of  my  recent 
articles  in  the  Art  Journal,  you  accuse  me  of 
two  misdeeds — an  error  of  observation,  and  the 
use  of  a  non-existent  word.  I  must  plead  guilty 
on  both  counts.  The  temple  in  the  background 
of  Raphael’s  “  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ”  is,  as 
you  point  out,  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  not  of 
twelve,  so  that  in  calling  it  by  the  name  which  I 
inadvertently  coined  (I  refrain  from  repeating  the 
solecism)  I  committed  an  offence  against  fact, 
as  well  as  against  language,  and  must  be  content 
to  take  the  blame  for  both. 

Thanking  you  for  pointing  this  out,  I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  Paul  Waterhouse. 


PRESTON  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — A  protest  is  contemplated  in  reference  to 
this  award.  Any  competitor  desirous  of  being 
associated  with  the  same  may  have  a  copy  upon 
application  to — 

G.  H.  Willoughby, 

3,  York-street,  Manchester  ;  or 
Edgar  Wood  &  Sellers, 

78,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 


WANTED— A  FIRE-RESISTING  STONE. 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  reader  could 
inform  me  of  any  stone  which  will  resist  close 
contact  with  fire  without  fracturing. 

Clerk  of  Works. 

***  We  insert  our  correspondent’s  inquiry, 
but  we  fear  he  will  not  find  what  he  asks  for. — Ed. 


A  QUESTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — In  the  current  issue  of  the  Builder  there 
is  a  detail  elevation  and  section  of  Wood  Green 
Almshouses. 

Over  the  front  door  is  shown  a  curious  piece  of 
brickwork,  being  a  combination  of  two  quite  flat 


arches  with  only  one  skew  back  to  each,  and  the 
middle  part  is  a  semicircular  arch. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  how  this  is  supported  ? 
What  prevents  the  whole  thing  falling  down 
when  the  centring  is  removed  ? 

Is  it  a  bit  of  truly  constructed  brickwork  or  a 


freak  ?  I  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  part 
referred  to,  and  would  much  like  to  know  your 
opinion  about  it.  A  Student. 

***  The  brickwork  is  certainly  not  a  stable 
construction  in  itself,  as  shown.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Cross  would  give  an  explanation. — Ed. 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  UNDER  THE 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT  : 

Kennard  v.  London  County  Council. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great 
George-street,  to  hear  an  appeal  made  by  Col. 
E.  H.  Kennard,  under  sect.  19  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  against  the  condition  imposed  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  their  sanction, 
dated  October  10,  to  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation 
of  Fernhill-street  and  Brixham-street,  North 
Woolwich.  Mr.  Courthrope  Munro  appeared  for 
the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Cuningham  Glen  for  the 
London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Glen  objected  that  the  appellant  had 
no  appeal  under  the  section.  It  appeared  that  an 
application  was  made  by  the  appellant  to  the 
Council  on  November  19,  1904,  on  which  the 
Council  made  an  Order  sanctioning  the  formation 
and  laying  out  of  these  streets,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  imposed.  No  appeal  was  ever  made 
against  that  Order,  but  subsequently  a  correspond¬ 
ence  took  place  in  which  the  solicitors  for  the 
appellant  asked  the  Council  to  modify  the  con¬ 
ditions.  As  the  result  of  this  correspondence  the 
Council  passed  another  Order  on  October  10,  1905, 
modifying  the  conditions.  The  appellant  now 
appealed  on  the  Order  of  October  10,  but  he 
submitted  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  against 
an  Order  modifying  a  previous  Order. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Glen  said  the 
County  Council  did  not  cancel  the  first  Order,  but 
they  rescinded  the  resolution.  The  Council  was 
bound  to  make  an  Order  within  two  months  of  the 
application. 

Mr.  Hudson  having  examined  the  notice  given 
to  the  appellant  on  October  10,  1905,  said  the 
terms  of  the  Council's  resolution  were  to  rescind 
the  resolution  of  December  19,  and  then  to 
sanction  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  as  shown 
by  the  plans,  etc.,  dated  November  23,  1904.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  therefore,  the  only  sanction 
they  had  cancelled  was  the  former  Order. 

Mr.  Glen  argued  that  it  was  merely  a  rescinding 
of  the  resolution  for  the  making  of  a  fresh  Order, 
but  the  new  Order  was  to  read  together  with  the 
previous  Order.  If  it  was  anything  else,  then  it 
was  ultra  vires.  An  Order  was  made  once  and  for 
all,  and  it  must  stand,  and  could  not  be  subse¬ 
quently  modified  without  the  consent  of  the 
applicant. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that  on  the  face  of  it  it  seemed 
the  mistake  was  made  in  rescinding  the  former 
resolution.  The  Council  could  only  act  by 
resolution,  and  that  was  communicated  to  the 
applicant. 

Mr.  Glen  said  it  was  true  they  had  rescinded  a 
resolution,  but  they  had  done  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Hudson  :  What  it  comes  to  is  that  the 
County  Council  instruct  you  that  there  is  no  power 
to  rescind  a  former  resolution. 

Mr.  Glen  :  They  cannot  rescind  an  Order  ;  they 
can  modify  it. 

Mr.  Glen,  in  support  of  his  contention  that  this 
was  not  a  new  application,  read  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  parties,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Council  imposed  the  condition  that  land 
on  the  appellant’s  estate  should  be  left  unbuilt 
upon,  so  as  to  form  a  street  40  ft.  wide.  As  the 
applicant  had  had  part  of  the  estate  taken  com¬ 
pulsorily  by  the  Dock  Company,  he  had  not 
sufficient  land  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  the 
result  of  the  correspondence  was  that  the  Council, 
by  their  sanction  dated  October  10,  1905,  modified 
the  condition  so  as  to  allow  only  30  ft.  at  one  end 
of  the  estate  to  be  unbuilt  upon. 

Mr.  Munro  said  the  position  of  the  applicant 


He  asked  the  Council  what  was 
least  they  would  do  with,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  would  not  agree,  but  said  he  would  ec 
appeal.  His  client  never  said,  “  Will  you  % 


After  some  further  legal  argument  the  Bo. 
deliberated,  and  the  Chairman  announced  tl 
the  Board  had  decided  that  there  was 


1  appc 


and  the  case  must  go  on  on  its  merits 

“r.  Glen  said  it  was  a  matter  affecting  I 
practice  of  the  Council,  and  he  must  ask  foi 
case  to  be  stated  on  the  point  of  law 

Mr.  Hudson  said  he  took  it  that  it  was  a  no1 
which  the  County  Council  would  appeal  attains 
Mr.  Glen  said  that  was  so.  1 1  g  108 
The  further,  consideration  of  the  case  was  th 
adjourned. 

After  the  hearing  of  the  case  on  Thursday  • 
understand  that  a  meeting  of  the  parties  to 
place  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  and  in  the 
circumstances  the  case  was  adjourned  sine  die 


ISOLATION  HOSPITAL,  ROTHERHAM. 

On  the  7th  inst.  a  new  isolation  hospital  w 
opened  on  the  north-west  side  of  Badsley  Moo 
lane,  at  Rotherham,  by  the  Mayor.  The  buil 
ing'  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  tl 
architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Platts,  of  Rotherham  tl 
Corporation  architect,  by  the  contractor 
Messrs.  Wm.  Thornton  &  Son.  The  clerk- 
works  was  Mr.  A.  T.  Ripley.  The  cost  of  tl 
land,  buildings,  and  furniture  has  amounted  1 
19,285f.,  and  the  hospital  consists  of  the  followir 
buildings  : — Administrative  block,  scarlet  feve 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria  pavilions,  observ, 
tion  block,  porter’s  lodge,  and  a  block  comprisir 
laundry,  mortuary,  ambulance  shed,  engine  ar 
boiler-rooms,  disinfecting-rooms,  and  discharg 
rooms.  The  administrative  block  contains  accon 
modation  for  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  an 
for  servants.  It  has  been  built  sufficiently  laq 
to  allow  of  future  expansion  of  the  hospita 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  medical  officer 
office,  dispensary,  bacteriological  laborator 
sitting-room  for  the  matron,  dining  and  recrei 
tion-rooms  for  nurses,  kitchen,  scullery,  stop 
rooms,  and  pantries.  On  the  first  floor  ai 
fifteen  bedrooms  (each  fitted  with  lavatory 
with  hot  and  cold  water),  bath-room,  and  line 
closets.  Separate  staircases  are  provided  f< 
nurses  and  maids.  The  corridors  and  passagi 
are  heated  by  hot-water  coils,  and  the  building 
lit  throughout  by  electricity  from  the  Corporate 
Electrical  Works.  Telephones  connect  this  bloc 
with  each  of  the  wards  as  well  as  with  the  Nation. 
Telephone  Exchange.  The  different  wards  ai 
arranged  on  the  pavilion  system,  and  each  has 
frontage  to  the  south-east.  There  are  four  war 
blocks,  each  with  equal  accommodation  ft 
males  and  females.  There  are  glass-covere 
verandahs  in  front.  Attached  to  each  block  is 
kitchen,  bath-room,  stores,  and  linen  cupboard 
slop  sink  and  lavatory.  The  wards  are  heate 
with  double  coal  fires  with  ascending  flues  ;  ho 
air  chambers  are  found  at  the  back  of  each  stov 
Ventilation  is  by  grids  and  shafts  in  the  ceil  in  j 
and  extracts  on  the  ridges.  Hopper-top  openinj 
are  provided  to  each  window,  and  the  window 
can  be  opened  by  sashes  above  and  below.  Fresl 
air  inlets  are  tmder  each  bed.  The  floors  of  tl 
wards  are  of  polished  pitch  pine;  those  of  tl 
other  rooms  are  finished  in  cement  and  granii 
riddlings.  The  inside  walls  are  lined  to  a  heigl 
of  4  ft.  with  Keene’s  cement.  The  junction  wit 
the  floor  forms  a  curve  to  avoid  the  lodgment . 
dust.  Above  the  dado  the  lining  is  of  Robinson 
cement.  All  the  splays  to  the  windows  ha\ 
rounded  finishings,  and  the  angles  with  tl 
ceiling  are  curved.  Apertures  are  provided  : 
the  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  wards,  through  whit 
soiled  linen  and  coals  can  be  passed,  thus  obvi 
ting  the  necessity  for  the  porter  to  enter  tl 
wards.  The  scarlet  fever  block  consists  of  tv 
wards  of  eight  beds  each  with  a  floor  spa' 
of  156  super,  feet  and  2,106  cubic  feet  per  be 
There  are  two  small  wards,  each  containing  01 
bed  and  having  separate  entrances.  These  a 
for  the  accommodation  of  special  cases  which 
is  desirable  to  keep  apart  from  the  others.  Tl 
diphtheria  block  has  a  similar  arrangement  to  tl 
scarlet  fever  block,  but  the  main  wards  on 
accommodate  six  beds  in  each.  One  of  the  smi 
wards  is  fitted  up  for  use  as  an  operating-room 
cases  where  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  requu 
to  be  performed.  The  typhoid  fever  block 
similar  in  dimensions,  accommodation,  ai 
arrangement  to  the  diphtheria  block.  T 
observation  block  contains  two  wards  of  ti 
beds  each.  The  laundry  block  comprises  was 
house,  fitted  with  washing  machines,  sparg. 
rinser,  and  bluer,  centrifugal  drying  machu 
drying  closet,  and  other  up-to-date  apphano 
There  is  also  a  mangling-room.  Part  of  t] 
block  contains  the  steam  disinfector,  which 
fixed  in  the  wall  between  two  rooms  into  one 
which  infected  clothing  is  brought,  and  horn  t 
other  the  clothing  is  removed  after  passi 
through  the  disinfector.  At  one  end  of  the  blc 
are  the  ambulance  shed  and  stables,  and  at  1 
other  is  the  discharge  block  and  the  mortua 
The  discharge  block  consists  of  three  rooms,  | 
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central  one  containing  a  bath.  The  mortuary  is 
)  arranged  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  can 
view  the  body  through  a  glass  partition.  The 
porter’s  lodge  is  erected  near  to  the  entrance  to 
the  hospital. 

Ube  Student’s  Column. 

■team  boilers  and  pipes.— xxiy. 

B  The  Flow  of  Steam  ( continued ). 

DN  preceding  articles  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  weight  of  steam 
delivered  through  pipes  varies 
with  the  length  of  the  conduit, 
nd  that  the  reduction  of  discharge  is  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  in  small  pipes  than  in 
irge  pipes  owing  to  the  increase  of  frictional 
resistance  as  the  diameter  is  reduced,  and 
that,  apart  from  theoretical  considerations, 
there  are  practical  reasons  for  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  steam  pipes, 
this  further  diminution  being  also  inversely 
toportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipes. 

As  pipes  of  small  diameter  are  far  more 
liable  than  larger  pipes  to  be  partially  choked 
in  the  manner  indicated,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  that  suitable  compensation  should  be 
made  when  pipes  are  used  that  are  liable  to 
lorrosion,  and  that  cannot  be  kept  free  from 
water. 

It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inds  of  wrought-iron  pipes  as  fitted  are 
arely  of  the  full  diameter,  owing  to  the 
pntraction  of  area  caused  by  the  use  of 
ihe  wheel  cutter.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
weight  of  steam  discharged  through  small 
'ipes  is  liable  to  be  very  seriously  reduced 
>y  causes  which  are  well  known  to  practical 
Dgineers,  but'  are  not  recognised  by  mathe¬ 
matical  formulae.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  any  equation  express¬ 
ing  the  various  obstacles  to  flow  that  result 
from  differences  of  material,  design,  and 
workmanship. 

b Fortunately,  an  easy  means  _  of  making 
owanc-e  for  such  causes  of  diminished  flow 
s  provided  by  the  excess  of  the  “  com¬ 
mercial  ”  over  the  “nominal”  internal 
liameters  of  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron 
P'pes,  and  the  inverse  proportion  of  such 
excess  to  the  nominal  diameter. 

I  Although,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week, 
there  is  no  standard  internal  diameter  for 
steam  pipes,  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of 
nominal  to  commercial  measurement  does  not 
Vary  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  pipes 
different  makers,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mdicating  the  difference  in  a  general  way 
we  give  in  Table  XXVIII.  the  nominal  and 
actual  internal  diameters  of  wrought-iron 
steam  tubes  as  made  (A)  by  Messrs.  John 


Russell  &  Co.,  and  (B)  Messrs.  J.  E.  &  S. 
Spencer,  and  (C)  the  corresponding  American 
standard  diameters. 


sizes  would  be  less  than  those  in  the  table, 
the  figures  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
unknown  standards  of  different  makers. 

Consequently,  under  existing  circumstances,, 
data  such  as  those  in  Tables  XXVII.  and 
XXIX.  are  far  more  reliable  than  data  copied 
from  American  books  arid  not  applicable  to.' 
British-made  pipes. 

The  Resistance  of  Fittings  and  Valves. 

The  reduction  of  flow  through  bends  and1 
elbows  is  due  (1)  to  change  of  direction  of 
the  steam,  (2)  to  friction  against  the  sides 
of  the  fitting,  and  (3)  to  eddies  caused  by- 
enlargements  and  contractions.  We  do  not 
refer  here  to  square  elbows,  as  such  fit¬ 
tings  should  never  be  used  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatsoever,  and  we  cannot  imagine- 
why  they  are  still  offered  for  sale. 

(1)  The  loss  of  head,  with  consequent 
reduction  of  discharge,  for  change  of  direc¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  curvature  of  a  bend, 
and  the  most  recent  experiments  appear  to- 
indicate  that  a  curve  with  the  radius  of 
2-5  diameters  offers  less  resistance  than  any 
other  curve,  a  bend  with  this  curvature  being 
equivalent  to  a  piece  of  straight  pipe  having 
the  length  of  about  3’4  diameters.  This,  of 
course,  refers  only  to  loss  by  change  of 
direction. 

(2)  The  loss  due  to  friction  against  the- 
interior  surface  of  a  bend  or  elbow  is  the- 
same  as  that  obtaining  in  the  case  of  a 
straight  pipe  of  equal  length  and  diameter, 
and  with  an  interior  surface  of  similar- 
character. 

(3)  The  loss  due  to  eddies  applies  to  any 
bend  or  elbow  having  an  internal  diameter- 
greater  than  that  of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is- 
connected,  thus  causing  enlargement  of  area, 
and  applies  also  to  any  bend  or  elbow 
screwed  upon  a  pipe  whose  end  forms  a 
shoulder,  causing  contraction  of  area.  The1 


Table  XXVIII.— Sizes  of  Some  Wrottght-Iron  Steam  Tubes. 


Internal  Diameter  (Inches). 


Nominal  Bore. 


Actual  or  “  Commercial  ”  Bore. 


Frac¬ 

tious. 

(A) 

(B) 

Decimals. 

John  Bussell 

J.  E.  &S. 

&  Co. 

Spencer. 

0-198 

0-167 

1 

0-323 

0-375 

0-5 

0-75 

0-455 

0-587 

0-774 

1-023 

0-393 

0-556 

0-774 

0-992 

1-25 

1-335 

1-522 

if 

1-678 

1-951 

2-201 

24 

2* 

2-5 

2-75 

2- 576 

3- 076 

2  826 
3-076 

34 

3-5 

3-576 

3-951 

4-076 

f 

4-5 

4- 536 

5- 036 

5- 

54 

6 

5  5 

6- 

5- 536 

6- 036 

5'5 

6- 

(C) 

American 

Standard. 


0-27 

0-364 

0-494 

0-623 

0-824 

1-048 

1- 38 
1-611 

2- 067 


3-067 
3o48 
4  026 


External  Diameter  (Inches). 


0-406 

0-531 

0-687 

0-843 

1-062 

1-343 

1-687 

1- 906 

2- 156 
2-375 

2- 625 

3- 

3-25 


(A) 

John  Bussell 
'  &  Co. 


0-406 

0-531 

0-687 

0-843 

1-062 

1-343 

1-687 


1-9' 


(B) 

J.  E.  &  S. 
Spencer. 


1  3125 
1-625 

1- 875 

2- 0625 

2  375 

2- 75 

3- 

3-25 


(C) 

American 

Standard. 


0-405 
0-54 
0  675 
0-84 
1-05 
1-315- 


From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  from  large  down  to  small 
diameters  has  the  eSect  of  compensating  m 
a  suitable  manner,  and  probably  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  for  the  obstructions  to  flow 
in  the  smaller  sizes.  ,  ,  . 

In  the  United  States,  where  wrought-iron 
pipes  are  made  to  a  universal  standard  ot 
diameter,  various  tables  have  been  calculated 
upon  actual  pipe  dimensions  for  the  discharge 
ofP  steam  and  for  the  equalisation  of  prpe^cas. 
One  or  two  of  these  tables  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  books  published  in  t^s  country, 
but  the  figures  do  uot  apply  to  British  pipe 
dimensions.  We  do  not  consider  it  good 
practice  to  borrow  data  in  this 

is  remarked  in  connexion  with  Table  XXVJI., 

S  Is  better  to  await  the  settlement  of  a 
British  standard  before  calculating  upon 
“commercial”  diameters.  1  i-,ppn 

Therefore,  for  the  present  we  have  been 
content  tc  present  m  Table 
discharges  of  steam  for  pipes  of  clearly 
defined  sizes,  and  now  give  m  Table  XXIX. 
the  comparative  values  of  pipes  upon 

S1"lf1  th eb“S commercial ”  diameters  were  taken 
into  account.0 some  of  the  smaller  sizes  would 
possess  somewhat  greater  values  than  those 
shown  by  the  table,  while  the  values  for  other 


usual  form  of  wrought-iron  bend,  being^ 
simply  a  curved  piece  of  pip©!  causes  no- 
enlargement  of  area,  and  the  only  source  of 
loss  in  respect  of  the  third  cause  is  that  due 
to  the  connecting  sockets. 

The  greatest  loss  from  this  cause  occurs 
in  the  case  of  an  elbow  fitted  as  shown  in 
Fig  61  By  cutting  away  the  shoulder,  as 
in  Fig.  62,  the  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  this  is  a  refinement  of  rare 
occurrence  in  pipe  work.  If  the  fittings  were- 
made  so  that  the  pipes  could  be  screwed 
into  sockets,  as  in  Fig.  63,  there  would  be 
no  loss  from  enlargement  and  contraction  of 
area.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
flanged  bends  and  elbows  (see  Fig.  64). 

The  reduction  of  flow  through  the  outlet 
of  a  right-angled  tee-piece  with  ordinary 
screwed  connexions  is  at  least  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  in  an  elbow,  owmg  to 
enlargement  and  contraction  at  the  three 
points  of  connexion.  Fig.  65  illustrates .  the 
action  in  an  ordinary  tee-piece,  which  is  a 
fitting  of  the  most  undesirable  form.  I  be 
first,  second,  and  third  causes  of  loss  apply 
to  all  tee-pieces,  the  influence  of  the  third 
cause  varying  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
joints  are  made  (see  Figs.  61  to  64). 

The  second  and  third  causes  of  loss  apply 
to  sockets  and  couplings,  the  extent  of 
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Table  XXIX. — Pipe  Equalisation  Table.  For  Proportioning  the  Diameters  of  Main  and  Branch  Steam  Pipes. 
( Based  upon  the  diameters  stated  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.) 
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This  table  shows  the  number  of  small  pipes  equivalent  to  one  larger  pipe,  with  due  allowance 
friction,  the  number  of  pipes  being  found  at  each  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  li 
If  friction  were  disregarded  the  equivalents  would  be  very  different.  For  instance  ■ 
area  of  one  6-in.  pipe  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  sixteen  1^-in,  pipes,  but  we  £ 
in  the  table  that  one  6-in.  pipe  is  really  equivalent  to  thirty-two  11-in  pipes 

The  first  vertical  line  of  numbers  gives  the  relative  values  in  terras 
^-in.  diameter  pipe  for  the  diameters  in  the  adjoining  vertical  colun 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  table  enables  the  user  to  find  1 
proper  diameter  for  a  main  steam  pipe  to  supply  anv  gi\ 
number  of  branches  of  different  diameters.  Thus  < 
table  shows  that  the  values  for  2x4* 
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1  X  ?  a*d  1  x  2±  »  branches  i 
11,634  +  2,832  +  1,380  =  15,8 
Hence  a  6-in.  main  having  t 
value  16,030  will  be  of  t 
proper  diameter 
supply  t] 
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enlargement  and  contraction  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  joints  employed.  Fig.  66 
indicates  approximately  the  effect  of  an 
ordinary  socket  upon  the  flow  of  steam.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
average  resistance  in  a  straight-through 
socket  coupling  is  about  one-fifth  of  that  in  a 
round  elbow. 

The  resistance  caused  by  valves  varies, 
according  to  the  details  of  the  design,  from 
50  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  more  than  the 
resistance  offered  by  a  round  elbow. 

Although  the  effect  of  any  given  fitting 
upon  the  quantity  of  steam  delivered  can  be 
calculated  with  substantial  accuracy,  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  any  architect  or 
engineer  to  determine  the  resistance  of  every 
bend,  elbow,  tee-piece,  coupling,  and  valve 
in  an  extensive  system  of  pipes.  The  labour 
involved  by  a  long  series  of  calculations 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  utility 
of  the  information  obtained,  and  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  as  data 
certain  equivalent  lengths  of  straight  pipe  to 
represent  the  average  resistance  offered  to 
the  flow  of  steam  by  the  different  kinds  of 
fittings  commonly  employed. 

Round  Elbows. — Practical  experience  and 
experimental  investigation  show  that  in  an 
ordinary  screwed  round  elbow  of  90  deg.  the 
loss  of  head  due  to  change  of  direction  is 
the  same  as  the  loss  in  a  straight  pipe  of 
the  same  nominal  diameter,  and  with  a  length 
equal  to  about  40  diameters. 

The  loss  due  to  friction  in  an  elbow  can 
be  disregarded  if,  in  measuring  the  pipe  line, 
allowance  be  made  for  the  length  of  each 
fitting. 

The  loss  due  to  enlargement  and  con¬ 
traction  of  area  in  an  ordinary  screwed  elbow 
is  represented  by  an  equivalent  length  of 
straight  pip©  about  60  diameters  long. 

Thus  the  total  loss  due  to  an  ordinary 
screwed  elbow  may  be  stated  at  100 
diameters.  . 

But  if  the  shoulders  of  the  connected  pipes 
are  carefully  reamed  out,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  the  loss  from  the  third  cause  can 
be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
10  diameters,  making  the  total  loss  for  the 
elbow  equal  to  50  diameters  only.  .  _ 

Further,  if  flanged  or  other  flush  joints 
are  used,  and  if  the  internal  area  of  the 
elbow  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  connected 
pipes,  the  loss  of  head  from  the  third  cause 
is  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  total  loss  for  the 
elbow  becomes  40  diameters. 

Bends. — For  an  ordinary  screwed _  bend 
with  a  radius  of  2  5  diameters  the  equivalent 
for  loss  by  change  of  direction  is  3'4 
diameters,  say,  4  diameters.  For  a  similar 
bend  of  less  favourable  radius  the  equivalent 
may  be  averaged  at  10  diameters. 

The  loss  by  friction  can  be  disregarded,  on 
the  understanding  that  all  fittings  are 
measured  in  the  length  of  the  pipe  line. 

As  wrought-iron  bends  have  the  same  area 
as  the  connected  pipes,  no  losses  arise  from 


the  third  cause,  and  the  total  loss  for  an 
ordinary  screwed  bend  may  be  regarded  as 
ranging  from  4  diameters  to  10  diameters. 
These  values  apply  equally  to  flanged  pipe 
bends. 

Tee-pieces. — For  ordinary  screwed  tee- 
pieces  the  loss  due  to  change  of  direction 
through  the  outlet  is  greater  than  that  in  a 
round  elbow,  and  may  be  averaged  at 
60  diameters. 

The  loss  by  friction  can  be  disregarded  as 
before,  subject  to  due  allowance  being  made 
for  length  in  the  pipe  measurements. 

The  loss  arising  from  enlargement  and 
contraction  of  area  in  wrought-iron  tees  is 
probably  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
100  diameters  when  the  pipe  ends  are  left 
square. 

Using  these  values  the  total  loss  for  a  tee- 
piece  equals  150  diameters. 

But  when  the  shoulders  are  reamed  off,  as 
in  Fig.  62,  the  loss  from  the  third  cause  is 
reduced  to  about  15  diameters,  making  the 
total  loss  equivalent  to  75  diameters. 

For  flanged  tees  with  internal  area  the 
same  as  that  of  the  connected  pipes  the  third 
portion  of  the  loss  is  eliminated,  and  the 
total  loss  is  equal  to  about  60  diameters. 

Sockets  ancl  Couplings. — In  the  case  of 
sockets  and  screwed  couplings  there  is  some 
loss  from  enlargement  and  contraction  of 
area,  the  value  ranging  from  10  diameters  to 
20  diameters  according  to  the  finish  of  the 
pipe-fitter’s  work. 

Valves. — The  design  of  valves  varies  so 
greatly  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
values  that  are  even  approximately  reliable 
for  different  types.  For  the  purpose  of 
general  guidance  in  settling  the  proportions 
pf  pipe  systems,  the  resistance  of  full-way 
valves  may  be  taken  at  100  diameters  for 
screwed  pipe,  or  40  diameters  for  flanged 
pipe,  and  the  resistance  of  globe  valves  at 
200  diameters  for  screwed  pipe,  or  60 
diameters  for  flanged  pipe. 


Erratum. — In  examples  (31)  and  (33)  read 
400  ft.  for  100  ft.,  and  in  example  (32)  read 
100  ft.  for  400  ft.  This  only  applies  to  the 
statements  of  data,  the  calculations  being 
printed  correctly. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Eaton. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
John  Eaton,  C.B.,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  John  Eaton,  Sons,  &  Cantrell,  of  Stamford- 
street,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  architects.  Mr.  Eaton 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1882,  and  was  elected  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
for  the  session  1904-6.  Having  served  as  a  pupil 
in  his  father’s  offices  he  became  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Moffatt,  of  Manchester.  Amongst  the 
principal  architectural  works  carried  out  by  the 
firm  are  the  following,  in  chronological  order — 
School  buildings  for  the  Dukinfield  School  Board, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  9.000Z.  for  the  structure  ;  the 
Conservative  Club,  Mottram-road,  Stalybridge  ; 


the  Church  Inn,  Millbrook,  Stalybridge 
Swales  Brewery  Company,  Ltd. ;  busin 
premises  in  Warrington -street,  Ashton -unc 
Lyne  ;  and  enlargement,  with  improvements 
the  St.  Mary’s  Church  Schools,  Droylesden  •  3 
drill-hall  and  headquarters  of  the  3rd  Volunt 
Battalion  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  in  Crc 
lane,  Salford  (1899);  the  Miners’  Arms,  e 
alterations,  etc.,  of  the  Welcome  Home ’in 
Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  club  premises,  Stalybridj 
the  gun  store  and  extension  of  headquarti 
Manchester  ;  stables,  etc.,  at  Tan-y-Br 
Abergele,  for  Colonel  J.  E.  Mellor ;  bf 
and  post-office  premises  at  Dukinfield  for  Pai 
Bank  ;  the  nurses’  home,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
the  Union  Guardians,  at  a  cost  of  about  6  50( 
and  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Hyde.  Two  years  ago 
firm  laid  down  a  system  of  water-mains  for  1 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Guardians,  and  in  1898  tl 
won  the  first  premium  with  their  plans  c 
designs  for  the  Dukinfield  Town  Hall.  Mess 
John  Eaton  &  Sons  were  the  architects  of  - 
Conservative  Club,  Dukinfield,  in  the  late  Tm 
style,  1872-3,  and  of  the  Heginbottom  Techni 
Schools,  School  of  Art,  and  Free  Library,  Asht 
under-Lyne,  after  the  early  English  style,  erec 
at  a  cost  of  about  15,0001!.  and  opened  in  18 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  resided  at  Strathdene,  Taunt 
road,  was  a  borough  magistrate,  and  as  Colo 
of  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Manches 
Regiment  received  the  Volunteer  Decoration. 

Mr.  Green. — Mr.  James  Green  died 
December  5  at  his  residence  in  Prince  of  Wale 
road,  Kensington.  He  was  a  member  of 
firm  of  Messrs.  Weatherall  &  Green,  of  Chance 
lane,  surveyors,  valuers,  auctioneers,  and  h 
agents,  and  during  many  years  past  enjoyed 
extensive  practice.  His  services  were  emplo; 
in  several  cases  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
London  County  Council,  and  various  public  I 
private  bodies,  in  respect  of  valuations  1 
arbitrations,  and  he  frequently  acted  as  umj 
or  expert  in  controversial  proceedings  un 
statutory  enactments  relating  to  the  acquisit 
or  valuation  of  landed  property. 

- — ♦-* - 

Church,  Ashtead,  Surrey.— Lord  Ashcor 
laid  the  foundation-stone  recently  of  the  J 
church  which  is  being  erected  in  place  of 
present  iron  church,  in  Barnett  Wood-h 
Lower  Ashtead.  The  new  building  will  t 
seating  accommodation  for  350  people, 
fabric  will  be  of  red  brick,  covered  with  red  t. 
The  flooring  of  the  nave  and  aisle  will  cor 
of  wooden  blocks,  while  the  flooring  of  the  eha 
will  be  laid  with  Rust’s  mosaics.  The  roof 
be  an  open  one  on  hammerbeam  princij 
and  covered  with  wrought  boarding.  In 
chancel  the  roofing  will  be  panelled.  The  sc 
aisle  is  omitted  from  the  present  plan  of 
building,  which  will  be  completed  at  a  1 
date,  and  the  portion  of  the  building  in  co' 
of  erection  will  include  the  nave,  chancel,  0 
chapel  and  baptistry.  The  church  will  be 
mounted  by  a  fleche,  covered  with  oak  shin] 
rising  to  a  height  of  80  ft.  Honeyman’s  vt 
lators  will  be  inserted  in  the  building.  1 
style  of  the  church  is  early  English,  with  la 
windows  and  dormer  windows  in  the  roof, 
architects  are  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  &  S 
and  the  builders  Messrs.  J.  Dorey  &  Comp 
of  Brentford.  The  present  contract  is  for  2, 
The  cost  of  the  building  completed  will  r 
3,6001. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Lidget  Green,  Bradford. — The  new 
Church  of  St.  Wilfred’s,  at  Lidget  Green,  occupies 
a  site  opposite  the  mission  church  in  Clayton- 
roacl.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of 
London.  Rectangular  in  shape,  the  building  has 
three  main  entrances,  one  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  end,  and  side  entrances  with  porches  at 
the  north  and  south  corners.  The  aisles  are 
divided  from  the  nave  by  pillars  and  arches, 
and  the  roof  is  plain  and  of  circular  form.  The 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  furniture  and  the  site, 
is  about  9,000Z. 

Church,  Ben  Rhydding. — The  new  church  of 
;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Ben  Rhydding,  at 
present  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  which, 
I  together  with  the  site,  have  cost  3,320Z.  Accom¬ 
modation  has  been  provided  for  about  300 
persons,  and  the  building  is  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Chorley  (Connon  &  Chorley,  Leeds), 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Dean  Brothers,  Ilkley. 

New  Parish  Church,  Glasgow. — On  the 
2nd  inst.  Lord  Provost  Bilaland  laid  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  St.  Paul’s  Parish  Church, 
which  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a  site  in  North 
John-street,  Glasgow.  The  design  is  that  of 
Mr.  John  MTntyre,  architect,  Edinburgh. 
The  building  consists  of  a  suite  of  two  halls 
with  basement  entering  from  Little  Hamilton- 
street  and  Margaret -street,  and  a  church  com¬ 
prising  nave  and  side  aisles  with  a  gallery  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  950  worshippers.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  from  John-street  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building  and  leads  to  the 
north  aisle.  There  is  another  entrance  by  an 
external  stair  and  a  vestibule  underneath  the 
tower  at  the  corner  of  John-street  and  Little 
Hamilton-street.  Cloak-room  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  both  sexes.  The  vestry, 
session-house,  and  other  rooms  are  entered  from 
Margaret-street.  The  church,  which  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  is  being  built  of  red  freestone 
from  Locharbriggs  Quarry.  The  contractors 
are  :  Builders,  Messrs.  Ebenezer  M'Morran  &  Son  ; 
joiners,  Messrs.  John  Baxter  &  Son  ;  ironwork, 
Mr.  John  Mundy  :  plumbers,  Messrs.  Muir  &  Son  ; 
plasterer,  Mr.  John  Quarrier,  and  heating, 
Messrs.  Steel  &  Steven.  Mr.  W.  M.  Scott  is 
master  of  works.  The  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  10,000Z. 

Baptist  Church,  Shooters’  Hill. — The  open¬ 
ing  services  in  connexion  with  the  new  Baptist 
Church  in  Shooters’  Hill-road  took  place  recently. 
The  building,  which  occupies  a  corner  site  at  the 
junction  of  Marlborough-lane,  is  Perpendicular  in 
style,  the  exterior  being  faced  with  red  bricks  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  At  the  corner  rises  a  square 
tower,  60  ft.  high,  with  battered  angle  buttresses, 
terminating  in  carved  pinnacles.  The  main  gable 
contains  a  traceried  window  ;  below  this  projects 
the  ground  floor  entrance  porch,  on  the  east  side 
of  which  is  the  tower,  containing  one  gallery  stair¬ 
case,  and  on  the  west  side  the  turret  with  a  second 
[staircase.  On  the  ground  floor  additional  exits 
are  provided  in  each  transept.  The  seating  on 
the  ground  floor  is  circular  in  plan,  the  total 
[accommodation,  including  the  galleries,  is  for 
800  persons.  The  roof,  which  is  carried  on  four 
[columns  with  arches  between,  is  of  pitch  pine, 
as  is  also  the  open  traceried  gallery  front.  Under 
the  pulpit  is  the  marble  baptistry,  access  to  which 
is  obtained  either  from  the  platform  in  the  church 
or  from  the  choir  vestries  at  the  rear.  Deacons 
and  minister’s  vestries  are  also  provided.  The 
[architects,  whose  design  was  selected  in  com¬ 
petition,  are  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Dottridge,  of  Black- 
heath,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Walford,  of  Leadenhall 
House,  E.O.,  and  Messrs.  Patman  &  Fotheringham, 
of  Theobald’s-road,  W.C.,  have  been  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work. 

Congregational  Church,  Llantwit  Major. 
—Services  in  connexion  with  the  re-opening,  after 
rebuilding,  of  Ebenezer  Congregational  Church, 
Llantwit  Major,  have  just  been  held.  The  new 
building  is  of  stone  quarried  upon  the  site,  and 
has  dressings  of  St.  Aldhelm  stone.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  accommodation 
P1  the  body  of  the  building  is  for  270  persons, 
including  sixty  in  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  There 
18  a  vestry  at  the  back,  and  a  heating  chamber  in 
the  basement.  The  heating  apparatus,  which  is 
°n  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Proger  &  Sons,  of 
Cardiff.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Chatter- 
ton,  of  Llantwit  Major.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Cook  &  Edwards,  of  Bridgend. 

Baptist  Church,  Plymouth. — The  memorial¬ 
ise  of  the  new  Baptist  Church,  to  be  erected 
at  Salisbury -road,  Plymouth,  has  just  been  laid. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wiblin  is  the  architect. 

Taunton  School. — Mr.  Frank  Wills  has  made 
designs  for  the  chapel,  to  accommodate  about 
.*00,  which  Sir  W.  H.  Wills  will  erect  at  his  own 
®ost  and  present  to  the  governors  of  the  school. 

Hoard  School,  Edinburgh. — Warrant  was 
granted  in  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
on  the  30th  ult.,  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board, 
■or  the  erection  of  a  new  school  at  Upper  Gilmore- 
Place,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Gilmore-place 
whool.  A  site  embracing  5,500  sq.  yds.  has 
oeen  obtained,  and  the  building  is  designed  to 


accommodate  1,486  pupils.  The  school  will  consist 
of  three  floors,  the  lower  one  of  which  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  infant  department,  and 
the  two  upper  to  the  juvenile  department.  In 
addition  to  the  twenty -six  classrooms,  there  will 
be  a  workshop  and  combined  cookery-room  and 
laundry.  A  large  central  hall  is  provided  for 
each  of  the  departments,  and  each  has  a  gallery. 
There  will  be  three  playgrounds — one  for  boys, 
one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Carfrae  is  the  architect,  and  the  following  are  the 
names  of  the  contractors  : — Messrs.  James  Millar 
&  Sons,  mason  and  joiner  work  ;  J.  A.  M'Lauchlan, 
plaster  work ;  Redpath,  Brown,  &  Co.,  iron 
work  ;  P.  Knox  &  Sons,  plumber  work ;  William 
Anderson  &  Son,  slater  work  ;  A.  Hutton  &  Son, 
painter  work ;  A.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  glazier 
work  ;  and  A.  Bowman,  granolithic  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  school,  apart 
from  the  site,  will  amount  to  about  20, 148Z. 

Proposed  Secondary  School,  Poole. — Mr. 
G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay,  architect,  has  prepared  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimate  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  secondary  school  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  at  Seldown,  Poole.  The  buildings  are  to 
provide  accommodation  for  200  scholars,  of 
whom  60  will  be  in  the  pupil  teachers’  centre, 
and  140  in  the  secondary  school.  The  architect’s 
estimate  is  6,350Z.,  which  includes  boundary 
walls  and  fences. 

Isolation  Hospital  for  Harrogate,  Knares- 
borough. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  new  isolation 
hospital,  wliich  has  been  erected  at  Knares- 
borough,  was  opened.  Twenty-four  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  at  Thistle  Hill,  Knaresborough, 
and  invitations  were  issued  to  architects  to 
compete  with  plans  for  the  new  buildings,  and  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Stanger,  of  Wolverhampton, 
were  accepted,  but  Mr.  Stanger  did  not  live  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  work,  and  since  his  death 
his  partner,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Worrall,  has  super¬ 
vised  the  operations.  The  various  blocks  of 
buildings  are  scattered  over  some  8  J  acres  of  the 
site.  The  buildings  are  of  local  stone,  and  the 
cost  will  be  about  25,000Z.  From  the  main  road  a 
carriage  drive  leads  past  a  porter’s  lodge  to  the 
administrative  block,  on  the  ground  floor  of  which 
are  the  matron’s  and  nurses’  sitting-rooms, 
doctor’s-room,  and  dispensary,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  store-rooms,  the  bedrooms  and  bath-rooms 
being  on  two  upper  floors.  The  hospital  proper 
is  divided  into  four  pavilions.  The  scarlet  fever 
block  contains  twenty  beds,  and  the  typhoid 
block  twelve  beds,  each  pavilion  having  two 
general  wards  and  two  single-bed  wards  for 
private  patients.  The  diphtheria  block  has  eight 
beds  in  two  general  wards.  The  fourth  pavilion, 
containing  eight  beds,  is  for  doubtful  cases. 
Altogether  there  is  accommodation  for  nearly 
sixty  patients.  All  the  pavilions  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  administrative  blocks.  Their 
general  internal  arrangements  are  similar.  They 
are  so  situated  as  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of 
sunlight,  and  windows  are  placed  close  to  the 
angles  in  order  to  increase  this  advantage.  All 
the  windows  and  fanlights  can  be  opened.  The 
wards  are  heated  by  Shorland’s  stoves  and  grates, 
supplemented  by  steam  radiators,  the  steam 
being  generated  in  two  large  Cornish  boilers. 
Outlets  for  vitiated  air  are  provided  at  ceihng 
level  in  all  wards  and  rooms.  The  comers  of  the 
walls  are  rounded,  the  floors  of  the  wards  are 
laid  with  oak  blocks  and  other  floors  with  terrazzo 
paving  ;  and  inverted  indcandescent  gas  burners 
are  used  for  illumination.  Amongst  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  buildings  are  the  discharge  block,  which  is 
fitted  with  bath-room,  and  the  laundry  and 
disinfecting  block.  The  contractors  are  :  Brick¬ 
layer  and  mason’s  work  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Sons,  Harrogate;  joiner’s  by  Mr.  J  W.  Rudd, 
Harrogate ;  plumbing  and  glazing  by  Mr.  U. 
Thompson,  Leeds  ;  plastering  by  Messrs  Fortune 
&  Calverley,  Harrogate  ;  slating  by  Mr.  W  Shep¬ 
herd,  Harrogate  ;  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
Harrogate ;  painting  by  Messrs.  J.  Morley  &  Son, 
Knaresborough  ;  and  the  engineering,  including 
heating,  hot-water  supplies,  laundry  machinery, 
etc.,  bv  Messrs.  Lea  &  Warren,  Kettering. 
Messrs.  'Shorland  Bros,  supplied  the  ward  stoves 
and  grates  :  the  terrazzo  floor  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Diespeker.  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones  & 
Bayliss,  Wolverhampton,  supplied  _  the  barbed 
wire  boundary  fencing  ;  and  Mr.  Stemthal,  Biad- 
ford,  the  electric  bells.  The  laymg-out  of 
grounds  and  planting  were  done  by  Mr.  Lister 
Kershaw,  of  Brighouse.  ,  , 

Assembly  Hall,  Debemlam.— The  Foresters 
Hall  at  Debenham  was  opened  recently,  ine 
principal  entrance  to  the  new  budding  is  from  the 
street  up  a  flight  of  Portland  stone  steps  into  an 
open  vestibule^  thence  into  the  Crush  Hall  about 
18  ft  by  14  ft.,  which  is  fitted  up  with  a  ticket- 
office  at  the  faJ  end.  This  hall  will  also  form  a 
committee-room  when  so  required.  _  The  main 
hall,  which  is  lighted  by  twenty  windows  imd 
ventilated  by  Boyle's  patent  eshaust  air  pump 
ventilators,  is  about  60  ft.  long  by  38  ft  wide 
access  being  through  two  doors  from  the  crush 
had.  The  hall  has  four  double  emergency  exr ts 
besides  the  ordinary  doors  At  one  ™ 
stage  and  at  a  higher  level  is 
home-shoe  shape,  with  rising  tiers  of  scats,  access 


to  which  is  had  by  staircases  on  either  side. 
Behind  the  balcony  rises  a  large  gallery,  fitted 
up  with  tiers  of  seats.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Wrincli,  of  Ipswich  and  Felixstowe  ; 
Mr.  Allen  Hudson,  of  Ipswich,  being  clerk  of  works. 
The  stonework  to  the  front  elevation  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  of  Ipswich,  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Willett  as  carver.  The  contractor  for 
the  main  building  was  Mr.  H.  Gooding,  of  Deben¬ 
ham,  the  constructional  ironwork  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Cocksedge  &  Co.,  Ipswich  ;  the  heating 
apparatus,  fire-escape  stairs,  and  main  seating  by 
Messrs.  Wrinch  &  Sons,  Ipswich  ;  the  gas  work 
and  fittings  by  the  Ipswich  Gaslight  Company, 
and  the  main  stairs  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Ipswich. 

Church  Hall,  Throckley,  Northumber¬ 
land. — A  new  church  hall  has  beer,  erected  at 
Throckley  by  the  Methodist  community.  The 
new  premises  are  built  of  stone  and  comprise 
a  lecture-hall  to  seat  150,  with  a  class  room  at 
one  side  which  can  be  thrown  into  the  hall  by 
means  of  a  partition  and  gives  additional  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty  persons.  At  the  back  of 
the  hall  is  a  speakers’  ante-room,  cloak-room, 
and  lavatory,  all  connected  to  the  existing  church 
by  a  corridor.  The  minister’s  and  sterwards’ 
vestries  have  also  been  remodelled.  The  front 
windows  are  filled  in  with  leaded  glazing  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Baguley.  The  heating  is  on 
the  low  pressure  system,  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Dinning  &  Cooke,  plumbing  work  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Byles,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  painting  and  glazing 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Rutter,  of  Lemington,  and  the 
contract  for  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  architect, 
Newcastle. 

Fire -Station,  Birmingham. — A  new  fire- 
station  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Bordesley- 
green,  Birmingham.  Covering  an  area  of  1,888 
sq.  yds.,  the  cost  of  the  site  was  783 Z.,  and, 
inclusive  of  furniture,  the  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  9,500Z.  Mr,  John  Price,  the  City  Surveyor, 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

Fire -Station,  Sutton,  near  Birmingham. — 
On  the  1st  inst.  the  new  fire-station,  built  to  the 
right  of  the  new  towni  hall  in  course  of  erection  at 
Sutton  Coldfield,  was  opened.  The  building  is  Re¬ 
naissance  in  style,  and  the  front  is  of  local  sand- 
stock  facing  bricks _and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
entrance  is  from  Upper  Clifton-road,  facing 
Anchorage-road.  The  engine-room  is  36  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  giving  accommodation  for  three  machines. 
Over  this  room  is  a  recreation-room  for  the  use 
of  the  firemen,  with  sliding  pole  communication 
with  the  machine-room.  At  the  back  is  the 
harness-room  and  stabling  for  four  horses. 
Between  the  fire -station  and  the  town  hall  is  a 
campanile,  60  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  parapet* 
with  a  four-faced  clock,  54  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  campanile  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
an  air-ventilating  shaft  and  hose-drying  tower. 
The  fire-station  and  the  town  hall  will  cost  over 
10,000Z.,  of  which  sum  the  former  building  will 
involve  some  2,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  R. 
Mayston,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  T.  Elvin  & 
Sons,  of  Handsworth. 

Theatre,  Sunderland.  —  The  Sunderland 
Building  Committee  have  approved  of  an 
amended  plan  by  Mr.  Hope  for  a  theatre  in  Crow- 
tree-road,  South-street,  and  West-street.  It  is 
proposed  to  pull  down  the  present  block  of 
property,  and  erect  on  the  site  a  theatre  and  six 
lock-up  shops,  the  building  to  be  53  ft.  in  height 
from  the  footpath  to  the  eaves.  The  stalls  will 
accommodate  180  adults,  the  pit  450,  circle  and 
boxes  700,  and  the  gallery  800. 

Stockport  Workhouse  Infirmary. — Mr.  G, 
N.  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Stockport  Board  of 
Guardians,  opened  the  new  workhouse  infirmary 
at  Stepping  Hill  on  the  7th  inst.  The  buildings 
will  afford  accommodation  for  340  patients,  a 
home  for  thirty -six  nurses,  and  housing  for 
twenty-four  officials  and  servants.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  block  and  a  large  waiting  hall  occupy  the 
central  position  ;  there  are  on  each  side  of  the 
main  corridor  two  pavilions,  each  for  men  and 
women,  having  three  floors,  and  at  the  end 
exercise  verandahs  and  escape  staircases.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  130Z.  per  bed.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ward,  Birmingham,  was  the  architect. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial  School,  Dun¬ 
blane. — Sketch  plans  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  School  at  Dunblane  have  been  approved. 
Working  plans  and  measurements  will  be  ready 
by  March  1,  when  tenders  will  be  advertised 
for.  The  plans  show  accommodation  for  194 
boys,  and  the  school  will  be  built  on  ground  ex¬ 
tending  to  between  thirty  and  forty  acres  at 
the  Drums  of  Kippendavie,  about  a  mile  north¬ 
east  of  Dunblane.  The  building  will  be  brick 
harled,  but  with  a  stone  front.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  architect. 

Building  in  Birmingham —The  generally- 
depressed  condition  of  the  building  trade  is 
reflected  in  the  annual  report  just  issued  by  the 
Birmingham  City  Surveyor,  which  _  shows  that 
building  operations  have  been  considerably  less 
active  during  the  year  under  review  than  has  been 
the  case  for  the  past  five  years.  The  total 
number  of  plans  submitted  to  the  Corporation  for 
approval  was  only  1,061,  as  compared  with  1,563 
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in  the  previous  year,  and  2,252  iriJ1902-3.  In 
houses  and  shops  alone  there  has  been  a  decrease 
since  last  year  of  385,  and  of  1,088  as  contrasted 
with  1902.  In  all  some  1,400  buildings  have  been 
completed  during  the  year,  but  they  largely 
represent  an  inheritance  from  the  previous  year, 
when  the  plans  were  adopted  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  majority  of  cases  commenced.  There 
has  been  no  diminution,  however,  in  the  amount 
of  'work  which  devolves  upon  this  important 
department  of  the  Corporation.  With  the  object 
of  safeguarding  the  public,  over  1,100  notices  had 
been  served,  in  addition  to  which  nearly  two 
thousand  inspections  have  been  made  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  while  ninety -nine 
notices  had  •  been  served  requiring  additional 
means  'of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Attention  has 
also  been  devoted  to  the  theatres  and  music-halls 
with  a  similar  object.  The  most  important  work 
carried  on  during  the  year  has  been  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  partial  completion  of  the  works 
designed  to  relieve  the  Rea  main  sewer,  which  for 
many  years  past  has  been  subject  to  overcharging 
through  the  admission  of  excessive  volumes  of 
storm-water.  The  storm-water  sewer  in  Lady- 
pool-road;has  also  been  extended  along  Brighton- 
road  so  as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  building 
land,  and  important  works  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
department  has  had  269  miles  of  declared  high¬ 
ways  under  its  control,  entailing  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  in  repairs,  scavenging,  etc.  During  the  year 
20,564  loads  of  snow  have  been  removed,  the 
work  [providing  occupation  for  a  large  number  of 
unemployed.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  a 
large  number  of  other  matters,  such  as  street 
naming,  house  numbering,  tree  pruning,  the 
provision  of  seats,  lamps,  and  public  conveni¬ 
ences. — Birmingham  Post. 

Club  Pavilion,  Glasgow. — A  new  pavilion 
has  been  erected  in  the  Kilmarnock  road  for  the 
Whitecraigs  Club.  The  building  comprises  two 
stories.  The  cost,  including  furnishing,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,500/.,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Salmond,  of  Glasgow. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Worcester. — The  sewage 
disposal  works  in  course  of  construction  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Severn,  at  Worcester,  are  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The 
scheme  consists  in  intercepting  the  sewage  in 
two  disintegrating  tanks,  then  discharging  it 
by  means  of  rotating  distributors  through  filters, 
afterwards  transmitting  it  through  land  to  the 
river.  At  present  Messrs.  Beesley  are  doing  the 
sewers  leading  up  to  the  disposal  works — and 
the  other  part  of  the  work  is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  City  Engineer,  Messrs. 
Beesley’s  proportion  of  the  work  being  estimated 
to  cost  17,000/.  to  18,000/.,  and  the  Corporation’s 
share  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  Messrs.  Vale,  of 
Stourport,  Messrs.  Brasier,  of  Bromsgrove,  and 
the  Nevile  Engineering  Company,  Worcester, 
are  the  contractors,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  is  done  by  the  Corporation,  which  employs 
100  to  200  meri.  The  contract  work  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Cairk  has  charge  of 
the  administrative  work. 

- .  ■»- - 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

Professional  and  Business  Announce  - 
ments. — Mr.  Val  Myer  has  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Fair,  architect,  of  14,  South- 
square,  Gray’s  Inn.  The  practice  will  in  future 
be  carried  on  at  39,  Furnival-street,  Holborn, 

E.C.,  under  the  style  of  “  Fair  &  Myer.”- - Mr. 

John  Cowan  has  resigned  the  managing  director¬ 
ship  of  the  Stirling  Boiler  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Motherwell, 
and  25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  The 
directors  have  appointed  Mr.  E.  G.  Constantine, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Manchester,  to  be  managing 
director,  and  he  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at 
Motherwell  on  January  1  next.  Mr.  Cowan  still 
retains  his  interest  in  the  company,  and  will 
continue  to  be  chairman  of  the  directors. 

Memorial  Window,  Stretton  Sugwas. — 
At  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Stretton 
Sugwas,  near  Hereford,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  unveiled  an  east  window 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Preb. 
Ashley.  The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
James  Powell  &  Sons,  London.  . 

Coal  Production. — We  recently  (October  28) 
gave  some  statistics  relating  to  the  output  and 
export  of  coal  in  regard  to  this  country,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  from  mines  and  quarries,  but  the 
coal  tables  just  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper  contain  very  interesting  figures  in  reference 
to  foreign  production.  The  total  coal  production 
of  the  world  is  given  as  790  million  tons  of  2,240  lb. , 
exclusive  of  lignite,  this  figure  being  the  same 
as  in  the  returns  last  year.  To  this  gigantic 
total  this  country  contributes  232,428,000  tons, and 
the  United  States  314,563,000  tons,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  a  third  and  the  United  States 
rather  over  a  third,  but  in  this  country  this  bears 
the  proportion  of  nearly  54  tons  per  head  of  the 
population,  as  against  under  4  tons  in  the  United 
States.  We,  in  company  with  Germany,  have 


produced  a  record  amount  of  coal  in  1904,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  showing  a  slightly 
diminished  output.  The  average  value  of  coal 
produced  is  lowest  in  the  United  States,  6s.  7d., 
as  against  7s.  8d.  in  this  country,  8s.  7£d.  in 
Germany,  10s.  4-|d.  in  Belgium,  11s.  3fd.  in 
France.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country 
seems  nearly  stationary  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years,  but  Germany  shows  a  large 
increase,  as  also  to  a  less  degree  France.  For 
locomotives  the  railway  companies  use  11,445,364 
tons  in  this  country,  the  tables  showing  a  small 
increase  since  1902.  We  dealt  with  the  exports 
from  this  country  in  our  former  Note,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  our  import  is  only 
3,000  tons,  whilst  Germany  imports  7,975,000  tons, 
exporting  21,601,000  tons  ;  the  United  States  im¬ 
ports  1,621,000  tons,  exporting  8,574,000  tons ; 
the  excess  of  exports  from  this  country  being 
65,819,000  tons,  as  compared  with  13,656,000  tons 
in  Germany,  and  6,953,000  tons  in  the  United 
States. 

New  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrubs. — We  omitted  in  describing  this 
building  in  our  last,  to  give  the  name  of  the 
general  contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowbotham, 
of  Birmingham.  In  the  printed  record  sent  to  us 
a  fist  of  the  firms  employed,  was  given,  the  name 
of  the  general  contractor  being  omitted  there  ; 
hence  our  oversight. 

The  Croydon  Accident. — Dr.  T.  Jackson, 
coroner  for  Croydon,  held  an  inquiry  on  the 
8th  inst.  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  a  foreman 
bricklayer  named  Henry  Wilson,  forty-two,  who 
was  killed  on  Tuesday  last  week  by  the  collapse 
of  a  wall  on  the  site  of  the  new  Variety  Theatre  at 
Croydon,  for  the  construction  of  which  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  Balham,  is  the  contractor.  Nine  other 
persons  were  injured  in  the  accident.  The  wall 
which  fell  was  a  part  of  the  old  building  erected  in 
1894,  and  had  been  left  standing  to  be  embodied 
in  the  new  theatre.  The  jury,  after  deliberating 
half  an  hour,  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death,  with  a  rider  that  the  majority  of  them 
regretted  that  more  precautions  in  the  way  of 
shoring  up  were  not  taken. 

School  Board  Architect,  Dundee. — The 
duties  and  emoluments  of  Mr.  James  H.  Lang- 
lands,  Dundee  School  Board  architect,  have  for 
some  time  engaged  the'  consideration  of  the 
Board.  A  special  committee  deputed  to  deal 
with  the  matter  deliberated  upon  it,  and  in  the 
end  drafted  the  following  minute  for  presentation 
to  the  Board  : — (1)  That  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  James  H.  Langlands  should  cease  on 
December  31  current  ;  that  he  be  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board  during  their  pleasure  for 
the  erection  of  new  schools  and  additions  or 
alterations  to  existing  schools  exceeding  in  esti¬ 
mated  cost  the  sum  of  500/.,  at  a  rate  of 
commission  on  the  cost  of  the  building  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  ground  and  the  school  furni¬ 
ture,  in  the  case  of  new  schools  of  2£  per 
cent.,  and  for  alterations  or  additions  as  aforesaid 
of  3£  per  cent.  ...  (2)  That  a  measurer  be 

appointed  for  the  Board  to  prepare  schedules  of 
quantities  for  all  new  schools  and  extensive 
alterations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  measure  up  all 
such  work  and  any  work  that  may  be  specially 
assigned  to  him  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Board,  on  its  completion,  at  a  commission  of 
1  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  including 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  schedules.  This  fee, 
it  is  stipulated,  shall  not  be  included  i-n  .  the 
schedules  issued  to  contractors,  and  a  statement 
thereof  shall  be  submitted  and  paid  direct  by  the 
Board.  (3)  That  a  separate  clerk  of  works  be 
appointed,  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service 
.  of  the  Board.  .  .  .  (4)  That  the  new  arrange¬ 

ment  be  brought  into  operation  on  January  1, 
1906.  .  .  . 

Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Lettres. — Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
Head,  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals,  British  Museum,  have  been  elected 
corresponding  members  of  this  Academie. 

Repaving  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  —  A 
deputation  from  Lincoln’s  Inn -fields  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Holborn  Town  Council  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  requesting 
the  repaving  of  the  roadway  with  “  silent 
material  ”  in  place  of  the  noisy  granite  “  settes  ” 
of  ancient  date  and  very  uneven  surface.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  representatives  of 
various  firms  having  premises  in  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields.  Mr.  G.  Lawrence  Stewart  (Messrs.  Lee 
&  Pembertons)  referred  to  the  extreme  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  request  of  the  petitioners  being 
complied  with,  as  the  noise  made  by  the  heavy 
traffic  on  the  roadway  was  very  great,  and  most 
disturbing  to  the  many  professional  firms  occupy¬ 
ing  offices  in  the  locality.  The  petition  was 
received  by  the  Council  and  unanimously  referred 
to  the  Streets  Committee  for  consideration. 

Avenue  Theatre. — Mr.  Fenwick,  sitting  at 
Bow-street,  has  granted  an  order  for  the  taking 
down  of  the  external  walls  of  the  theatre  fronting 
Northumberland-avenue,  Victoria-embankment, 
and  Brewer’s-lane,  and  adjoining  No.  23.  Craven- 
street,  and  of  portions  of  the  internal  walls  and  of 


the  roofs  over  the  stage  and  auditorium  uhe 
rendered  defective  by  the  reeeut  catastroX  , 
Charmg-cross  railway  station.  The  s„,Lo 
was  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Londr 
County  Council,  under  the  Dangerous  Struct, in 
Act.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  theatre  w 
being  re-constructed  by  Messrs  Patman 
Fothenngham,  for  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  under  th 
directions  and  superintendence  of  Mr  Detmr 
Blow.  It  was  originally  built  in  1881-9  aftf 
F.  Fowler’s  plans  and  designs,  by  Messrs  Kirk  . 
Randall,  who  used  corn-grit  and  bottom-bed  froi 
the  Corsham  Down  quarries  for  the  stone-wor! 
The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  at  firs 
required  that  the  new  buildings  in  Northumbei 
land-avenue  and  the  near  vicinity  should  be  face, 
with  Portland  stone. 


A  New  Road,  West  Middlesex.— A  syndicat 
of  promoters  will  seek  for  Parliamentary  power 
to  enable  them  to  supplant  the  present  narroi 
mam  road  through  Brentford  to  Hounslow  wit] 
a  new  road  100  ft.  wide.  The  proposed  fine  0 
route  begins  from  the  high  road  near  Kew  railwa- 
station,  and,  making  a  detour  of  the  north  d 
Brentford,  crosses  the  river  Brent  and  Boston 
road,  and  so  continues  by  Syon  Hill  to  a  junctioi 
near  Spring-grove,  Isleworth,  with  the  high  roac 
westwards.  The  scheme  provides  for  a  widenini 
of  the  main  road  between  Pears’  Fountain  an, 
Hounslow,  and  for  obtaining  sufficient  land  t< 
secure  recoupment  out  of  the  enhanced  value  u 
property  along  the  new  road. 

New 'York  Subway.— The  first  year  of  opera 
tion  of  the  New  York  subway  was  completed  ii 
October,  and  from  the  report  on  the  year’, 
working  we  learn  that  the  total  number  o. 
passengers  amounted  to  106,000,000  during  tha. 
period,  making  an  average  of  300,000  passengen 
per  day.  As  the  elevated  railways  of  the  citj 
carried  about  717,000  passengers  a  day,  the  grani 
total  is  over  1,000,000  passengers  a  "day  on  th 
two  systems.  One  serious  objection  to  the  sub 
way,  which  has  not  been  without  effect  upon  th. 
summer  traffic,  is  the  excessively  high  tem 
perature  developed  in  hot  weather.  This  con 
dition  is  stated  to  be  due  partly  to  the  heat  give! 
off  by  the  electric  motors  of  the  trains,  and  parti- 
to  the  constant  application  of  the  car  brakes 
The  heat  thus  produced  is  quite  welcome  in  col, 
weather,  but  during  the  summer  months  i: 
renders  the  subway  almost  unbearable.  Thi 
engineers  fully  realise  the  importance  of  makinr 
provision  for  dispersing  the  excess  of  heat,  an, 
we  understand  that  they  are  now  engaged  ii 
preparing  a  scheme  of  mechanical  ventilation 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  furnish  an  effective  remed; 
for  the  one  serious  defect  of  the  new  underground 
railway. 

Private  Bills  for  Next  Session. — Th 
number  of  Private  Bills  to  be  introduced  in  th 
course  of  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  an 
of  which  the  plans,  etc.,  have  been  formally 
deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  amounts  ti 
222.  Of  that  total  thirty -four  sets  relate  t. 
railways,  twelve  to  tramways,  sixty-two  to  misl 
cellaneous  projects,  and  114  to  provisional  orden 
for  electrical  lighting,  gas,  water,  and  othe' 
undertakings.  The  total  last  year  amounted  ti 
224  sets  of  plans. 


Xcqal. 

ACTION  BY  A  BUILDER. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Lannin 
commenced  before  Mr.  Justice  C'hannell,  sittin; 
without  a  jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  0, 
the  7th  inst.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  M:- 
Henry  Cooper,  a  builder,  against  the  dcfendan, 
the  building  owner,  to  recover  430/.  19s.  2d 
certified  as  due  to  him  by  the  defendant’, 
architect. 

Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Norman  Oral 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  English 
Harrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Scott  for  th 
defendant. 

Mr.  Duke,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  th 
defendant’s  answer  to  the  claim  was  that  thei 
was  no  such  contract  as  alleged,  and  that  tl 
architect  had  no  power  to  certify  as  he  had  don. 
That  was  the  first  question  for  decision.  The 
the  defendant  set  up  a  counter-claim  in  which  I 
said  that  it  was  part  of  the  consideration  of  h 
employing  the  plaintiff  as  his  builder  thi. 
plaintiff  should  grant  him  a  right  of  way  aero, 
an  adjoining  plot  of  land.  Plaintiff  said  ; 
answer  to  that  that  he  was  not  satisfied  it  was  £, 
enforceable  contract,  although  he  admitted  th, 
he  did  promise  to  grant  the  right  of  way,  and  In 
never  refused  to  grant  it.  Those  were  ti 
matters  in  dispute,  and  under  an  order  of  June 
last  they  had  been  directed  to  be  tried  before  ai 
other  questions  in  the  action.  The  position  w. 
as  follows  : — In  the  early  part  of  1902  defenda 
bought  a  plot  of  land  at  Maidenhead,  which  w 
a  middle  plot,  between  other  plots  of  the  sai, 
owner — a  Mr.  Nicholson.  Defendant  called  in 
Mr.  Davy,  of  the  firm  of  Davy  &  Salter,  arc: 
tects,  of  Maidenhead,  and,  on  defendant  sinstrv 
tions,  Mr.  Davy  negotiated  with  Mr.  Nichols 
for  a  right  of  way,  but  he  ultimately  gave  up  ts 
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negotiation.  It  was  then  that  the  plaintiff  was 
naked  whether  he  would  grant  the  right  of  way 
if  he  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  building 
operations  for  the  defendant.  Plaintiff  said  that 
if  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so  he  would.  Messrs. 
Davy  &  Salter  prepared  a  specification  and  a  bill 
of  quantities.  That  was  in  November,  1902, 
.and  the  plaintiff  was  asked  to  tender.  The  form 
of  tender  was  material.  His  lordship  would  see 
that  what  the  builder  tendering  was  required  to 
do  was  “  to  undertake  to  execute  the  works 
required  to  be  done  in  erecting  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  residence,  stable,  and  greenhouse,  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  plans,  specifica- 
|  tions,  and  conditions  of  contract  as  prepared  by 
you  ” — that  was  to  say,  the  architect,  “  for  the 
undermentioned  sums,”  and  then  the  tenderer 
had  to  deal  with  the  three  items  separately. 
The  plans  were  in  existence  when  the  tenders  were 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  1903.  The  conditions 
of  the  contract  were  on  a  printed  form  in  common 
use  in  the  architects’  business.  These  conditions 
were  shown  to  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  :  My  case  is  that  they 
were  never  shown  to  the  defendant  at  all. 

Mr.  Duke  replied  that  he  should  call  evidence 
as  to  that.  The  plaintiff  was  one  of  four  persons 
invited  to  tender.  His  tender  was  too  high,  but 
the  defendant  and  the  architect  were  agreed  that 
it  was  better,  if  possible,  to  employ  the  plaintiff, 
and  asked  him  to  reconsider  the  amount  of  his 
tender.  Plaintiff  did  so,  and  reduced  it.  Defen¬ 
dant  had  made  a  note  on  it  that  it  was  the 
amended  tender  of  the  plaintiff,  so  that  that  was 
a  document  well  in  the  defendant’s  knowledge. 
All  the  tenders  were  before  the  defendant,  because 
he  prepared  a  list  of  them.  Defendant  then 
I  authorised  the  architect  to  employ  the  plaintiff, 
and  he  employed  him  on  the  terms  of  his  tender, 
and  he  made  it  clear  to  the  defendant  that  the 
thing  would  be  carried  out  by  a  further  docu¬ 
ment.  Thereupon,  at  the  beginning  of  February 
the  architect  authorised  the  plaintiff  to  begin  work 
•on  the  house  and  conservatory,  but  he  reserved 
the  question  whether  the  work  on  the  stable 
should  proceed  or  not,  because  the  matter  of  the 
right  of  way  had  not  then  been  settled.  On 
I.  March  6  the  architect  called  on  the  plaintiff  to 
sign  the  agreement,  which  was  the  document 
referred  to  in  the  tender,  and  the  plaintiff  signed 
at  and  the  architect  verified  it  with  his  signature 
as  representing  the  defendant.  The  work  went 
on,  and  from  time  to  time  the  architect  gave 
k  certificates  for  the  money  which  became  due 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  Mr.  English  Harrison 
stated  that  what  they  wanted  was  to  understand 
the  contract.  There  was  a  question  as  to  defec¬ 
tive  work,  but  that  matter  it  had  been  agreed 
should  go  to  an  arbitrator.  They  would  not 
trouble  his  lordship  with  that. 

Mr.  Duke,  continuing,  said  that  the  defendant 
paid  on  the  interim  certificates  of  the  architect 
up  to  1,200Z.,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  contract  work.  The  matter  was 
I  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  and  the 
defendant  went  into  occupation  of  the  house  and 
conservatory.  In  December  defendant  got  some 
.alternative  plans  for  the  stables,  and  in  1904  he 
got  other  estimates  and  plans  for  other  things, 
but  in  the  following  March  he  had  some  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  architect.  Plaintiff  then  sent  in 
nis  account  for  the  balance  of  the  sum  due  to  him 
to  the  architect,  and  the  latter  sent  it  on  to  the 
■defendant  on  April  14,  and  certified  it  as  being 
I  correct.  On  April  16  the  defendant  called  on  the 
plaintiff  and  entered  into  an  exasperating  con¬ 
versation  about  other  matters.  Defendant  asked 
I  pluiutiff  why  he  had  not  granted  him  the  right  of 
way,  and  said  that  his  belief  was  that  he  was  not 
going  to  grant  it.  Plaintiff  had  only  about  two 
days  before  got  the  conveyance  of  his  land,  and 
told  the  defendant  so,  and  said,  “  Will  you  find 
I  anybody  in  Maidenhead  to  say  that  I  won’t  stand 
by  my  word  ?  ”  Defendant  went  away  in  a  huff, 
and  then  a  letter  was  written  by  the  plaintiff 
which  defendant  construed  as  a  refusal  by  him  to 
grant  the  right  of  way.  As  soon  as  the  plaintiff 
made  a  claim  for  payment  on  the  architect’s 
certificate  defendant  launched  his  counter-claim 
about  the  right  of  way. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  called  and  gave  evidence 
generally  bearing  out  the  statement  of  counsel. 

When  the  hearing  was  resumed  on  Monday  Mr. 
Duke,  addressing  his  lordship,  said  that  if  he 
would  give  Mr.  English  Harrison  and  himself  a 
lew  minutes  they  might  be  able  to  shorten  the 
case  a  good  deal. 

His  lordship  assented  to  this,  and  after  a  con¬ 
sultation"  between  counsel  and  the  parties,  Mr. 
Duke  stated  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
I  °?cuPy  his  lordship’s  time  further  with  the 
n?Ute‘  .^e  thought  the  case  was  settled, 
although  it  might  be  that  they  would  want  the 
judge’s  order.  If  so,  perhaps  his  lordship  would 
^ow  it  to  be  on  the  terms  as  drawn  up. 

His  lordship  agreed  to  this. 

Mr.  English  Harrison  said  that  the  defendant 
made  no  charge  against  the  plaintiff’s  com¬ 
petence  as  a  builder  or  against  his  personal 


ACTION  BY  THE  SILICATE  PAINT 

COMPANY  AGAINST  PAINTER  AND 

DECORATOR, 

The  case  of  In  re  the  Silicate  Paint  Company — 
J.  B.  Orr  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  v.  Smith  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Warrington  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  12th  inst. 

Mr.  Bowden,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  George  Cave,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Stokes  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Bowden,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
plaintiffs  claimed  damages  from  the  defendant 
for  the  alleged  wrongful  passing  off  of  another 
paint  as  and  for  the  plaintiffs’  paint.  The 
plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  a  paint  called 
“  Duresco.”  They  also  had  a  registered  trade 
mark,  of  which  that  name  formed  part.  One  of 
the  chief  merits  of  the  plaintiffs’  paint  was 
that  it  could  be  washed  and  was  very  durable. 
The  reputation  and  value  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
paint  was  admitted.  Mr.  Smith,  the  defendant, 
was  a  painter  and  decorator  of  some  standing  in 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  and  he  had  been  a  customer 
of  the  plaintiffs’  for  many  years.  The  plaintiffs 
had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  where  a  specification  required 
“  Duresco  ”  paint  to  be  supplied  and  used  that 
the  parties  tendering  and  contracting  for  the 
work  had  substituted  inferior  paint  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The 
plaintiffs  had  already  obtained  a  verdict  against 
persons  who  supplied  inferior  paint  for  “  Duresco,” 
and  in  the  present  case  they  complained  of  an 
inferior  paint  called  “  Freskel,”  which  defendant 
had  supplied  in  two  specific  cases.  The  first 
case  related  to  the  work  done  by  the  defendant 
in  the  summer  of  1904  at  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
of  Textile  Operators  in  Bury.  A  specification 
was  prepared  in  that  case  which  provided  that 
“  Duresco  ”  should  be  used.  He  should  call 


the  President  of  the  Society,  who  would  say  that 
they  attached  importance  to  “  Duresco  ”  being 
used  because  they  had  had  previous  experience 
of  it,  and  found  it  a  very  good  paint.  The  defen¬ 
dant  substituted  “  Freskel,”  and  his  defence 
was  that  he  had  permission  to  do  so.  The 
plaintiffs  had  reason  to  think  that  their  paint 
was  not  being  used,  and  they  sent  down  to  the 
hall  where  the  work  was  being  done,  and  applied 
the  water  test,  and  they  found  that  “  Freskel  ” 
had  been  used  instead  of  “  Duresco.”  In  this 
matter  the  short  point  would  be  whether  the 
defendant  had  permission,  as  he  alleged,  to 
substitute  “Freskel.”  The  defendant  said  in  his 
affidavit  that  his  foreman  obtained  such  per¬ 
mission.  The  other  complaint  related  to  some  work 
done  by  the  defendant  at  the  Technical  Schools 
at  Bury  for  the  Corporation.  In  that  matter  the 
specification  specified  that  “  Duresco”  should  be 
used,  and  the  defendant  contracted  to  do  the 
work  in  compliance  with  the '  specification.  The 
Corporation  Surveyor  and  borough  inspector 
had  charge  of  the  work,  and  defendant  said  that 
they  had  authority  to  use  “Freskel.”  If  that  was 
right  it  would  put  an  end  to  ;the  plaintiffs’  case. 
Apparently  “  Freskel  ”  was  used  because  it 
was  cheaper  than  “  Duresco,”  and  because  it 
went  a  little  further,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so 
durable,  as  it  could  be  washed  off.  The  plaintiffs 
therefore  claimed  the  relief  usually  granted  in  a 
“  passing-off  action.”  . 

Mr.  William  Nabb,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Textile  Operatives,  examined,  said  he  never 
assented  to  the  substitution  of  “  Freskel  ” 
for  “  Duresco.”  He  had  no  power  to  do  so. 
He  did  not  know  it  was  being  substituted  until 
the  plaintiffs’  representatives  visited  the  building. 

Cross-examined. 

He  had  never  called  on  the  defendant  to  do  the 
work  over  again,  and  no  correspondence  had 
passed  between  the  society  and  the  defendant 
before  the  action  to  his  knowledge.  They  had 
intended  to  write,  but  hearing  that  the  plaintiff 
company  were  going  to  take  action  they  thought 
it  was  quite  enough.  _ 

Mr.  John  Duckworth,  secretary  of  the  textile 
Operatives  Society,  gave  similar  evidence. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bradley,  Surveyor  of  the  Borough 
Corporation,  examined,  said  that  when  he  found 
that  “  Freskel  ”  was  being  substituted  m  the 
Technical  Schools  he  wrote  to  the  defendant 
that  “  Duresco  ”  was  specified,  and  that  they  must 
have  it.  Subsequently  he  m'et  the  defendant, 
who  told  him  that  the  change. was  not  made  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  and  spoke  of  the  good 
qualities  of  “  Freskel,”  and  mentioned  work  he 
had  been  doing  at  the  Conservative  Club.  Witness 
went  to  the  Conservative  Club  to  examine  the 
work,  and  saw  Mr.  Smith  there,  but  he  gave 
him  no  permission  to  substitute  anything  for 
“  Tn,r„Spn  ”  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  ask  for  per¬ 


‘  Duresco,”  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  ask  for  per¬ 
mission.  He  then  instructed  Mr.  Faraday,  the 
borough  building  inspector,  to  have  one 
“  FrpoU-pl  ”  and  one  with  Dun 


i  room 

done  with  “  Freskel  and  one  with  “Duresco,” 
so  as  to  make  a  comparison  before  any  further 
work  was  done.  This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Faraday 
must  have  misunderstood  his  instructions, 
because  the  whole  of  the  work  w-as  concluded, 
“  Freskel  ”  being  used,  without  Ins  being  notified. 
He  had  intended  to  examine  the  two  rooms 
before  giving  instructions  how  the  remainder  01 
the  work  should  be  done.  •  . 

Cross-examined.  v  .  •  •  ' 

In  his  opinion  “  Freskel  was  -the  more  artistic 


of  the  two.  He  told  Mr.  Faraday  that  he  did 
not  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  walls.  He 
did  not  think  that  there  was  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  deceive  him. 

Mr.  John  Faraday,  examined,  said  he  saw  the 
work  in  progress  at  the  Technical  Schools,  and 
asked  what  was  being  put  on  the  walls.  He  waB 
told  that  it  was  “Freskel.”  He  replied  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  “  Duresco.”  He  did  not 
remember  giving  any  permission  to  use  “  Freskel,” 
but  presumed  that  he  had  not  ordered  the  work 
to  be  stopped.  The  school  had  to  be  opened  on 
a  certain  date,  and  he  did  not  want  the  job 
delayed. 

This  being  the  plaintiffs’  case  evidence  was 
given  by  Mi-.  Robert  Smith,  who  said  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  cost  in  the  two  articles. 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  work  he  found  that 
“  Freskel  ”  was  being  used.  His  foreman  gave 
him  a  satisfactory  explanation.  After  that  he 
had  nothing  personally  to  do  with  the  work. 
Subsequently  he  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Nabb  and  Mr.  Duckworth,  but  could  not  say 
whether  anything  was  said  about  the  use  of 
“  Freskel.”  He  had  no  intention  of  deceiving 
anyone,  and  it  made  not  a  farthing  difference 
to  his  profit  whether  one  paint  was  used  or 
the  other. 

Cross-examined. 

He  had  personally  very  little  to  do  with  this 
work.  He  thought  it  was  of  very  small  impor¬ 
tance  whether  “  Freskel  ”  or  “  Duresco  ”  was 
used  on  the  work,  one  being  as  good  as  the  other. 
He  usually  left  it  to  his  foreman  to  see  that  the 
materials  used  were  according  to  specification. 
In  this  case  the  foreman  told  him  that  he  had 
authority  to  use  “  Freskel.” 

Mr.  Thos.  Shepherd,  the  defendant’s  foreman, 
gave  evidence  as  to  having  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Duckworth  while  the  scaffolding  was  being 
put  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Textile 
Operatives.  Mr.  Duckworth  asked  him  what  they 
were  doing  the  Technical  Schools  with,  and  what 
it  would  cost.  Witness  told  him  that  it  was 
“  Freskel,”  and  that  the  cost  was  about  the  same 
as  “  Duresco.”  Mr.  Duckworth  said  he  liked  it 
very  much,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  him  what 
was  put  on  so  long  as  it  would  look  as  well  and 
be  as  durable. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  believed  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness. 
He  saw  no  case  of  passing  off,  and  therefore 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendant  with  costs. 

- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.  * 

21,233  of  1904. — F.  N.  Reavell  Manufacture 
of  Artificial  Stone. 

This  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone,  and  consists  in  mixing  Portland  cement 
with  fine  gravel,  which  may  consist  of  either 
crushed  granite,  slag,  crushed  stone,  or  other 
similar  substance.  After  the  material  has  been 
crushed  so  that  it  would  pass  a  mesh,  say,  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  it  is  delivered  into  a  bunker, 
through  which  passes  the  conveyor  which  takes 
the  gravel  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube. 

24,459  of  1904. — A.  W.  Adams  :  Door  Springs  and 
Checks. 

This  relates  to  a  door -closing  device  and  com¬ 
prises  a  pivot  formed  with  cams,  a  pair  of  leavers 
pivoted  in  the  casing,  and  a  spring  exerting 
pressure  between  the  ends  of  said  levers. 

29,615  of  1904. — W.  J.  George  :  Sinks  and  the 
like. 

This  relates  to  sinks  and  the  like  formed  with 
inwardly  sloping  top  edges,  the  same  at  front  and 
back,  and  overlapping  the  body  part  of  the  sink 
or  the  like,  and  consists  of  an  ebonite  or  other 
suitable  washer  fixed  round  the  outlet. 

5^898  of  1905. — J.  Reed  and  A.  H.  Sutton 
*  Ball  or  Float  Valves  to  Facilitate  Repairs. 

This  relates  to  a  horizontally  acting  ball  or  float 
valve,  and  consists  of  the  provision  on  the  valve 
barrel  of  open  hook-like  lugs,  and  on  the  ball 
lever  two  journals  or  trunnions,  by  which  journals 
or  trunnions  the  ball  lever  is  hooked  to  the  valve 
barrel,  the  said  levers  being  suspended  in  the  lugs. 

18,026  of  1905.— J.  Tylor  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
T.  H.  Appleby  :  Overflows  to  Lavatory  Basins , 
Sinks,  Baths,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  overflows  for  lavatory  basins,  sinks, 
baths,  and  the  like,  having  open  topped  overflow 
passages,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
grid  hinged  to  a  locking  bracket  furnished  with  a 
screw  threaded  bolt  for  attachment  to  the  back 
of  the  basin,  sink,  bath,  or  the  like.  1 

2,363  of  1905.— C.  H.  Oakes,  J,  Oakes,  G.  R. 
Oakes,  C.  H.  Oakes,  junr:,  and  T.  Searson  : 
Carriers  for  Pipes,  and  the  like.  , 

This  relates  to  a  carrier  for  transporting  sanitary 
pipes,  and  the  like,  comprising  a  trough-shaped 
bed,  preferably  lined  with  suitable  material,  and 
mounted  on  a  frame  supported' on  wheels,  arms 

*  A1!  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  when 
opposition  to-  the  grant  of  Patents  upon'  them  can¬ 
to©  made. 
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1  projecting  out  at  right  angles  to  the  frame  being 
provided  at  one  end, 

12,871  of  1905, — C.  A.  JarVi^  Grid  E.  B.  Watson  : 
Apparatus  for  Supplying  Measured  Quantities 
of  Liquid  Disinfectant  to  Flushing  Cisterns. 

'  This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  delivering 
measured  quantities  of  liquid  disinfectant  to 
flushing  cisterns,  and  comprises  a  reservoir  having 
a  depending  measure,  which  latter  is  alternately 
put  in  communication  with  said  reservoir  and 
with  the  flushing , cistern,  a  slidable  rod  or  spindle 
passing  vertically  through,  and  guided  by  the 
lid  and  cap  respectively  of  the, reservoir  and  the 
measuring  vessel,  a  valve  on  said  spindle  to  shut 
off  communication  between  the  reservoir  and 
measuring  vessel,  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle 
being  for  a  sufficient  length  shaped  so  as  to 
permit  the  flow  of  disinfectant  from  the  measuring 
vessel  into  the  flushing  cittern  when  the  valve 
shuts  off  communication  with  the  reservoir,  and 
a  spring  to  normally  retain  the  spindle  and  valve 
on  their  raised  position 

14,270  of  1905. — P.  P.  Wygasch  ana  S.  Meyer  : 

Press  for  Moulding  Artificial  Stone  Blocks. 

This  relates  to  a  press  for  moulding  artificial 
atone  blocks,  and  consists  in  the  movable  knives 
being  mounted  in  groups  upon  common  spindles 
on.  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  rack  bars  engaging 
said  spindles,  and  having  their  toothed  portions 
,  facing  one  another  in  mesh,  with  a  pinion  actuated 
by  a  crank  shaft, 

14,693  of  1905. — S.  R.  Dresser  :  Means  for 
Stopping  Leaky  Bell  and  Spigot  Pipe  Joints. 

This  relates  to  means  for  stopping  leaky  bell  and 
spigot  joints,  and  is  characterised  by  a  clamping 
packing  ring,  preferably  Of  square  or  diamond 
shape,  having  a  central  apertui'e  to  engage  the 
spigot  end  df  'a  pipe  section,  and  on  one  face  a 
packing  recess  surrounding  said  aperture,  the 
other  face  being  cored  out  to  form  inner  and 
outer  flanges  connected  at  intervals  by  webs,  the  > 
said  ring  being  formed  in  two  parts,  having  over¬ 
lapping  portions,  with  registering  bolt-holes  and 
interlocking  studs  and  recesses  eccentric  thereto, 
,and  bolt-holes  in  each  part  between  the  registering 
bolt-holes,  a  second  ring  formed  of  the  parts 
carrying  a  central  aperture  to  engage  the  exterior 
'  of  the  bell  end  of  a  pipe  section,  and  also  having 
[registering  bolt-holes  with  intermediate  bolt¬ 
holes,  one  of  the  overlapping  portions  of  each 
part  having  lateral  webs,  between  which  the  over¬ 
lapping  portions  of  the  other  part  fit,  a  packing 
ring  for  the  .packing  recess  of  the  former  ring, 
together  with  clamping  nuts  and  bolts  for  con¬ 
necting  the  "bWo  rings.  _ 

- — - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY  -. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RETORT. 


December  4. — By  Fryer,  Cooper,  &  Co. 
Caledonian-road. — 34  and  36,  Gifford-st„  u.t.  384 

yrs.,  g.r.  V2l„  w.r.  1221.  4s .  £455 

By  TAYLOR,  Loveorove,  &  Co. 

Anerley. — Selby-rd.,  f.g.  rents  201.,  reversion  in 

1  60  yrs.  .  . . . . . .. . .  460 

By  Harry  Smith  (at  Brighton). 

Harstpierpoint,  etc.,  Sussex. — One-sixth  share 
of  Lock's  Estate  and  Povey’s  Farm,  180  a. 

3  r.  15  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  5071. 11s .  1,200 

Dec.  5.^-By  CHinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

City. — 4,  Godliman-st.  (s.),  area  430  ft.,  f., 

y.r. 901.  . . . .  2,400 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Holborn. — 22,  Red  Lion-st.  (s.),  I.,  w.r.  2131.  4s.  2,000 

Bethnal  Green. — 107  and  109,  Coventry-st., 

3  and  4,  Coventry-pl.,  area  1,400  ft.,  f„ 

w.r.  651 . 415 

1  Holloway. — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Everleigh-st.,  u.t. 

57f  yts.,  g.r.  121. 12s.,  y.r.T07l . .  1,050 

Haversfock  Hill. — 14  and  16,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  111.,  y.r.  901. . . .  700 

By  Fredk.  WarmaN. 

Holloway.— §7,  Windsor-rd.,  ipt.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

61. 10s.,  e.r.  861 . . . .  610 

126  and  128,  St.  John’s-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

151.,  y.r.  761 . 645 

Fulham. — Purcell-cres.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

1301.  2s.  6d.,  reversion  in  63  yrs .  2,890 

Stratford.— 9,  Temple -‘Mill-la.,- f.,  w.r.  241.  14s.  225 

Bowes  Park. — 36  and  38,  Russell-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  121.,  w.r.  651 . . .  .>1 .‘. .  370 

Tottenham.— 4L7  and  419,  West  Green-rd.,  u.t. 

61  i  yrs.,  g.r.  151.,  w.r.  721. 16s .  300 

:  By  J.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co.  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Kingsland. — Boleyn-rd.,  The  “  Fox.”  p.h.  u.t. 

10  yrs.,  y.r.  1201.  (with  goodwill)  .  680 

December  6.— By  Cartwright  &  Etohes. 

Pimlico. — 70,  Grosveno'r-rd.,  uit.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  91., 

y.r.  601.  . . . . . .  47o 


By  Foster  &  CRaNJteld. 

Holborn.  —  22,  Devonshire-st.  (business 
premises),  area  1,040  ft.,  f.,  p. :  also  7  and 
74.  Boswell-ct.  (business  premises),  area 
2', 000  ft.,  U.t.  444  yrs.,  g.r.  401.,  p .  2,050 

Acton. — 18  to  26  (even),  Richards-cottages,  f., 

w.r.  1041 . .  950 

Ealing. — 1,  2.  and  3,  Green  Man-ter.  (s.),  u.t. 

75  j  yrs.,  g.r.  41. 10s.,  y.r.  3001. .  5,985 

By  Wii.  Hottts. 

1  Hendon. — Sunny-gdns.,  “  Lochrj'an,”  f.,  e.r.  491.  750 

By  Norris  &  Hadley, 

Reversion  to  equity  of  redemption  of  107  to  118 
(odd).  Elgin-av.,  and  ,431,  8hirland-rd., 
Paddington,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  501.,  y.r-.  3551,, 
life  aged  68 . .  .  -350 


By  Mark,  Liell,  &  Son. 

Battersea.— 343  to  351  (odd).  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t. 

72J  yrs.,  g.r.  251.,  y.r.  2251 .  £2,475 

Peckham. — 72,  Bellenden-rd„  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

41. 10s.,  e.r.  351 .  320 

Plumstead,  Kent. — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Palmerston- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  831.  4s .  900 

Woolwich,  Kent. — 3,  Woodville-st.,  f.,  y  r.  251.  350 

December  7. — By  Fuller  &  Fuller. 

Wood  Green.— Lordship-la.,  a  corner  plot.of  free¬ 
hold  land .  150 

By  Hopkins  &  Co. 

Holloway. — 103,  Lady  Margaret- rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  81. 15s.,  e.r.  551. .  525 

By  Stimson  &  Son. 

Hackney.— 214,  216,  218,  and  222,  Wick-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  1191. 12s .  1,055 

Camberwell. — 23,  Chiswell-st,.  and  yard  and 

stabling,  etc.,  f.,  y.r.  601 .  450 

Stepney. — 31  and  33,  Samuel-st.,  c.,  w.r.  461. 16s.  425 

Catford. — 59,  Holbeach-rd.,  f..  e.r.  321 .  345 

Tooting. — 11,  Defoe-rd.,  u.t.  68£  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 
y.r.  401. ;  also  1  to  5,  Garratt-la.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  151.,  w.r.  1271.  8s . 1,010 

32,  Defoe-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 10s„  y.r.  361.  330 

Kennington. — 2a,  and  1  to  9,  Lyric-pl.,  area 

9,200  ft.,  f.,  w.T.  1631.  3s .  1,280 

231,  233,  and  235.  Kennington-rd.,  and  1,  2, 
and  3,  Chester-mews,  held  subject  to  life 
aged  85,  y.r.  1921.  4s.,  with  policies  for 

1,500 1.  . . 1.320 

By  S.  Walker  &  Son. 

Paddington. — 34.  Warlock-rd.,  u.t.  674  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  451.  . 380 

Tottenham. — 6,  8,  10,  and  12,  Osman-rd.,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  141.,  w.r.  831.  4s .  220 

By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

City. — 12,  14,  and  16,  Bishopsgate-st.  Within, 
area  1,820  ft.,  building  lease  for  80  yrs.,  let 

at  per  annum . .  2,100 

December  8. — By  Geo.  Head  &  Co. 

Highgate. — Millfleld-la.,  f.g.r.  161. 10s.,  reversion 

8  in  5 J  yrs . ? .  1,760 

By  May  &  Rowden. 

Regent-street.  — 13,  13a,  and  13B,  Great 

Marlborough-st.  (biilding  site),  area 

4,587  ft.,  f . J........  18,500 

By  A.  Robertson. 

Wimbledon.— 14,  16,  and  18,  Trinity-rd..  f., 

y.r.  1051 . . .  1,505 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
Improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  ia.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
sqaare;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdas.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
gro\e  .b.h.  for  beerhouso  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  B.  B.  &-Son  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

,  NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication, :is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  al-ticie  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  read  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 


type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake  on 
“Church  Towers  and  Spires,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
views.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  Adjournot. 
discussion  on  the  Seventh  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research 
Committee  on  the  “  Properties  of  a  Series  of  Iron-Nickel- 
Mnnganese-Carbon  Alloys,”  by  Dr.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter. 
Mr.  11.  A.  Had  field  (member),  and  Mr.  Percy  Longmuir  ; 
(2)  paper  to  be  read  and  discussed  (if  time  permits). 
“Behaviour  of  Materials  of  Construction  Under  Pure 
Shear,"  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Izod.  8  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).— Paper  on  “  Electrical  Mains  for  Power  Trans¬ 
mission  Work,"  by  Professor  J.  T.  Morris,  M.T.E.L. 

/nrttlwtiort  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting).— 
Mr.  E.  E.  Mann,  B.Sc.,  on  “  Tests  of  Street  Illumination 
in  Westminster.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday.  December  16, 

Junior  Institution  ot  Engineers.— V jsit  to  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Works  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips,  Old 
Chat  item  10  a.uu 


Monday,  December  18 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Messrs  Alarsn-w 
Gascoyne  and  A.  J.  Dix  on  “  Stained  Glass '*  8  c  m 
Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Leo  ure).— Dr,  J  A 
on  «  The  Measurement  of  High  Frequency  Current^m? 
Electric  Waves."— IV.  8  p.m.  ’  .od 

Tuesday,  December  19. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cydinn  Club 
Mr.  Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  on  “Bay  Design  in  the  F.ntrtUh 
Medieval  Churches.”  7.30  p.m.  Rngllsb 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  H.  A  Mivnr  nn 
“  Heat-Economy  in  Factorios."  8  p.m.  “ 

Wednesday,  December  20. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Instil,, t;n„ 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Am.— Mr.  C.  L.  Burdirkon  “The  Aerouranh 
Method  of  Distributing  Colour."  8  p.m.  P  pU 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  .—Mr  W  Pinaio^ 
on  “  Electric  Lighting  and  Wiring.”  8  p.m.  '  7 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  Students'  visit  to 
inspect  the  worirs  in  progress  for  the  extension  to  Euston 
of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway.  (Assemble at 
the  site  of  the  King's  Cross  Station,  close  to  the  Orn#t 
Northern  Hotel.)  2.30  p.m.  urea*' 

Saturday,  December  23. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Assnolnfi» 
Annual  Dinner.  '  aW9 

- - 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  7  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  4  0  „ 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „ 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  „  J( 

Flettons .  15  6  „  at  railway  denSt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  „  „  ,,  F 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  „  „  M 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  „  „  )f ' 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers .  .  11  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  n 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  „  „  ,r 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints..  20  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  15  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham 

ferred,  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d.  . 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered, 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  •»» 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  peryard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  64  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  DepOt  .  1  '81  »  » 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depdt.Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft.cube,deld.rly.dep6t. 

Beer  „  .  16  „  » 

Greensliill  . . 1  10  „  *> 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  „  ,1 

Red  Corseliill  „  ..2  2  „  •>  . 

'  Closehum  Red  Freestone  2  0  „  i»  J 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  ».*./ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Seappled  random  blocks.  2  10  ,,  ■> 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  .  2  6  „  » 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes) . .  0  11J  »  •* 

2  in.  to  2i  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . 0  "i  1,  •»  ■  ; 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  u 


STONE  (continued). 

-  Hard  York—  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  0perft.cube,deld.rly.dep6t. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . . .  SO,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

ndom  sizes)  .  1  2  „  ,, 

,  self-faced  random 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  botb 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.super. deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  „  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

„  „  „  2  in.  do.  0  8$  ,,  „ 

SLATES. 


20x10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

20  x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 

fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  ,j  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  ...  10  5  0 

20x10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles...  42  0  per  1000 at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  Operdoz. 

Best  Euabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  ...  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  Operdoz. 

mey  tiles  .  3  0  „ 

Best  Bed  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

|  Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . 4  1  perdoz. 

Iley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

“  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles .  50  0  „ 

I  Hip  tiles .  4  O  per  doz. 

I  Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  TTn.rt.Rb ill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  1000 

r  Jo.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  Operdoz. 


WOOD  (continued). 

Joiners’  Wood  (continued)—  At  per  standard. 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  3  0  0  3 

smaii  „  „  0  2  6  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  0  5 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch...  . . 0  0  8  ...  0  O 

1  m.  do.  do  . .' . 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  0  16.. 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch .  0  0  10  .. 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  o  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks,  ' 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0.. 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.— 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  sq 

shot  .  0  13  6  .. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  .. 

If  in.  by  7  in.  yeUow,  planed  and 

matched  . . . .  0  16  0  .. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  .. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  .. 

If  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  .. 

f  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointedbrds.  0  11  O  .. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  „  0  14  0  .. 

f  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  „  0  10  0  .. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  „  „  „  0  12  9  .. 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  .  9  7  6  ...  10  17  6 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 


0  18  0 


0  16  6 

0  13 
0  18 
0  11  6 
0  15 


Building  Wood. 


WOOD. 


At  per  standard. 


s.  d. 
15  0  0 
14  0  0 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


3  15  0 
At  per  standard. 


Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  9  .  13  0  0 

Battens :  best  2\  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in., and 3  in. by  7 in. and 8 in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6...  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

. .  1  0  Olessthnbest. 

Battens:  seconds .  0  10  0  ,,  ,, 

2in.by  4in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  ...  10  0  0 

-in.by  4J  in.  and2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10  0  ...  9  10  0 

foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  If  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0  more  than 

, .  battens. 

j®.  . .  10  0 

*ir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  "  "  " 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

.  ritch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yeHow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in . ;22  0  0 

Battens,  2f  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

..  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2|  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
aad9in.  . . ......... .  13  10  0 

3 in.  by  ll  inT~ . . '.’.7... . . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  O 

cond yellow deals,3in.  by  llin.  16  0  O 

>9-  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

WWtens. .  11  0  0 

ha  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

in . 

F  ">•  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Inn.#®08 . -  10  0  0 

p'Sea  and  Petersburg— 

|  * u  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
r  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

hens. .  11  0  O 

Seci  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

t,;,  .  „  battens .  10  0  0  ...  n  u 

■rrjie:  Heals .  16  10  0  ...  20  0 

y  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  1  0 

^ne-First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

J^ents  . 32  0  0  „ 

regular  sizes  .  33  0  0  „ 

Ro,  d®  oddments  .  28  0  0 

aaun  Pi-pi*^  1<ei.  ft.  cubo..  0 


METALS.  Per  ton, 
Iron—  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  8  0  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0 

Staffordshire  ‘  ‘  Marked  Bars”...  10  0  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0 

„  ,,  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ... 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .  9  10  0  ... 

„  „  24  g . .  10  10  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  12  0  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  15  0  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  19  0  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft:  20  g.  13  10  0  ... 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g.  . .  15  5  0  ...  ■ 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker .  11  10  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22 g.  &  24  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  „  „  26 g .  14  15  0  ... 

Cut  Nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton, 

£  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet, English, 31b. and  up.  20  0  0 


London. 
£  s.  d. 
8  10  0 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Palo  FJastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard -drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  . 

Sui>erfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  l’ale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . .  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  ol  19b.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER,’’  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s..  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  .can. ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  JIorning’s]Po$t. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  In  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

•  Denotos  accepted,  f  Donotes  provisionally. accepted. 

BEDFORD. — For  316  lineal  yds.  of  18-in.  diameter 
pipe  sewer,  etc.,  in  Elstow-road,;for  the  Town  Cquncil.  Mr, 
N.  Greenshields,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Bedford: —  • 

,T.  Jackson . £661  I  H.  G.  Willmot,  Rusli- 

F,  Ray' .  647  I  den*  . .  £626 

[Borough  Engineer's  estimate,  £627.] 

BIRTLEY  FELL.— For  roads,  footpaths,  foundations, 
etc.,  for  Smallpox  Isolation  Hospital,  for  Chester-lc-Street 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mole,  Surveyor, 
Chester'-le-Street.  Quantities  by  Surveyor 
T7  i)  n.,  i-nn  cfiKi;  n  n  J.  Oakes . ..£535 


...  DavVson'£666  0  0 
Thompson  <fc  Son  650  12  2 

L.Jobling  -  602  4  8 

\\\  Arnell .  556  0  0 

R.  Bruce .  557  10  3 

Exors.  of  J. 

Arundel  -  547  12  6 


F.  YV.  Jefferson  521  0  0 

J.M.  Wright  ..  618  10  8 

J.  Lant . .  496.  10  0 

R.  Thompson  . .  391  10  0 
J.  Burnett,  Birt- 
ley* .  419  4.  P 


20  10  0 
...  23  0  0 
...  23  0  0 


..per  lb. 


.  25  0 


.  14  10 
.  15  0  0 


.  22  10  0 
.  19  10  0 
.  15  0  0 
.  17  0  0 
.  16  0  0 
.  12  10  0 


Pipe  in  coils 

Soil  pipe  . 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc  -Sheet— 

Vieiile  Montagno  . 


Copper— 

Strong  Sheet, . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder  Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES, 


BOLTON -UPON  -DEARNE,  —  For  private  street 
works,  YVhitworth-street,  Whitworth-street  (continued), 
Elizabeth-street,  and  two  back  roads,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council :  — 

C.  Sprakes  & 

Son  . . £975  0 

J.  Brook....  910  3 
S.  Hamilton  655  10 
W.  Johnson  651  0 
H.  Ellison  . .  047  2  111 

G.  Hall  &  Co.  575  "  ” 
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com  P  E  T  I  T  IO  N,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc,,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION, 


Nature  of  Work.  By  whom  Required. 

♦EXTENSION  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  ....  Birmingham  Corporation . .  105/. , 


I  Designs  to 
be  deliverei 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


I’enge.— Woo'd  Paving,  Anerley-road . 

Poundsbridge,  etc.,  l’cnshurst. — Post  and  Rail  Fence 

Manchester.— One  Group  of  3  Transformers . 

'Manchester. — Switchboards .  . 

Salford. — Paving,  etc..  Twenty-nine  Streets  . . 

Hertford. — Stoneware  Pipe  Surface  Water  Drains  . . 

Bradford. — Painting . 

Vange. — Classroom  at  Council  School.  . . 

Laindon. — Additions  to  Infants’  Room,  etc . 

Houghton-le-Spring. — Drainage  at  Workhouse . 

Halifax. — Stores . 

Cardiff. — 107  yds.  of  Brick  Sewer  in  Ncw-rd.,  Canton 
Swinton. — Concreting  Floor  of  Dining  Hall  at  School 
Redd  itch.— 4,417  yds.  of  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer  .... 

Bradford. — Retorts.  Firebricks,  etc . 

Worthing.- Alterations  to  Stables.  Worthing  Lodge 

Annan,  N.B. — Buildings  and  Walls . 

Penryheolgerrig. — Mixed  School  for  250 


By  whom  Advertised. 


l’enge  U.D.C . 

SeveDoaks  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Electricity  Committee. 


Dublin. — Stm.-Heating,  Plumbing,  etc.,  Fire  Brig.  Sta. 

Fenton. — 800  yds.  of  Fencing  . . 

Exmouth. — 40  tons  of  c.i.  Main  Pipes . 

Southampton.— Altns.,  etc.,  to  Moira  House,  above  Bar 
Manchester. — Permanent  Way  Points,  Tongues,  etc. 

Sligo. — Warehouse  Premises . 

Clayton,  near  Bradford . . . 

Slough. — Pipes . . . 

Elgin. — New  Lodge  at  Cemetery . . . 

Elgin.— Toolhouse.  Walls,  and  Railings  at  Cemetery 
Elgin. — Laying-out  Grounds  and  Road-Making  .... 

Elgin. — Water  Supply  at  Cemetery . . 

Oxford. — Stores  . . . 

Hemsworth. — Havercroft  Drainage . 

Salford. — Reconstruction  of  Two  Bridges  . 

Leigh-on-Sea. — Making-up  Streets  . 

Pontmorlais,  Merthyr. — Hall,  Vestries,  etc . 

Lowestoft.— Mortuary  on  South  Quay. . . 

Rochdale. — Stores . 

♦NEW  POST-OFFICE,  CARMARTHEN . 

Preston. — School  in  Roebuck -street . . . . 

Booking,  near  Braintree. — Sinking  Borehole,  etc . 

♦SMALL  BRIDGE  WITH  APPCHS..  BISHOPSTOKE 

Chelmsford.— 100  Tons  of  Rough  Granite  . 

Abbeyleix.— Tower  and  Spire  at  Church . 

Widnes. — Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank. ... 

Leyton. — Street  Works  . . . 

♦  HOT-W A. HEATER.  Etc..  BROOK-ST.  INF.  LAUN. 
♦NEW  SORTING  OFFICE  AT  FOREST  HILL  .... 

Totnes. — Fencing  . 

Grimsby. — Electrical  Plant  . 

Llaudilo.— Additions  Alterations  to  Council  School 
Bryndu.— Additions  &  Alterations  to  Council  School 
Brynamman. — Heating  Apparatus,  etc.,  Council  Sch. 

"Rettws. — Repairs  to  Council  School  . 

Hillfleld. — Ventila.  &  Fold.  Partitions  to  Council  Schl. 
Castle. — Ventilation.  Lighting,  etc.,  to  Council  School 

♦SCHOOL.  ARDWICK . 

•WATER-TOWER  IN  BRICKWORK  . 

Gayton. — Additions  to  Inftrmary . 

Gayton. — Drainage  and  Water  Supply  at  Workhouse 

♦WORKS  AND  MATERIALS  . 

Clutton.— Alterations,  etc.,  to  Workhouse  Infirmary 

Clutton. — New  Vagrant  Wards  . . 

Timber  for  Central  South  African  Railways . 

♦BOARD  OF  TRADE.  ETC'.,  OFFICES,  SUND’LAND 

♦EXTENSION  OF  PIER  . 

♦WIRE  GUARDS,  ETC.,  BELMONT  ASY„  SUTTON 

♦NEW  TOWN  HALL.  LANCASTER . 

Ash clnirch.— Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Lichfield.— Six  Villas  at  Cherry  Orchard . 

Cardiff. — Forward  Movement  Hall  and  Home  . 

Guildford.— 40  ft.  Road.  Harvey  Hill  to  Pewley  Hill 
‘ADDS.,  HORNCHURCH  PK.-LA.  SCHS.,  ROMFD. 


do. 


Salford  Corporation 

Hertford  Corporation  . 

Bradford  Corporation  . 

Billericay  Advisory  Sub-Committee 


do. 


The  Guardians 

Halifax  Gasworks  Committee . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Manchester  Guardians . 

Redditch  R.D.C . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

The  Corporation  . 

Annan  Gas  Co . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Education  Comm.  . . 
Dublin  Waterworks  Committee  .... 

Fenton  U.D.C . 

Exmouth  Gas  Co . 


Manchester  Tramwavs  Committee. . 

Messrs.  H.  Lyons  &  Co..  Ltd . 

North  Brierley  Guardians  . 

Slough  Gas  and  Coke  Co . 


Oxford  Corporation . 

Hemsworth  R.D,C . 

Salford  Building  &  Bridges  Comm. 

Leigh  U.D.C.  . . . . 

Merthyr  Forward  Movement . 

The  Corporation  . 

Rochdale  Canal  Co . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

The  Corporation  . 

Rocking  Parish  Council  . 

Southampton  County  Council . 

Chelmsford  Guardians . 


Widnes  Corporation . 

Leyton  U.D.C . 

Lambeth  Guardians . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Totnes  R.D.C . 

The  Corporation  . 

Carmarthenshire  Education  Com.  . 


do. 


do. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


H.  W.  Lon gdenj  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Anerley,  S.E . 

w.  H.  Bolt,  Surveyor's  Office,  Leigh,  Tonbridge . 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Electricity  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


do. 


Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Salford . 

J.  H.  Jevons,  Borough  Sm  vevor,  Hertford  . 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bradford . . . 

F.  Whitmore,  County  Architect.  Duke-street,  Chelmsford _ 


do. 


Manchester  Education  Committee. . 

T.itthstonc-on-Sea  Water  Co . 

Freebridgo  Lynn  Guardians  . 


do. 


Wandsworth  Borough  Council 

Clutton  Guardians - - - 

'do. 

Crown  Agent  for  Colonies  . . . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Southsea  Clarence  Pier  Co . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . . 

Lancaster  Corporation  . .  •. . 

Tewkesbury  R.D.C . 


Poyle  Charity  Estate  Trustees 
Essex  Education  Committee  . . 


.T.  W.  Holbrook,  C.E.,  Houghton-le-Spring  . 

J.  Wilkinson.  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Halifax  . 

Mr.  Harpur.  City  Engineer,  Cardiff . . 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect.  23.  Strutt-st.,  Manchester . 

B.  Perrins,  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Redditcli  . 

Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Bradford . 

F.  Roberts,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Worthing. . 

Secretary's  Office.  26,  High-street,  Annan . 

J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect.  Central  Chambers,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

City  Architect,  Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  Hill.  Dublin  . 

S.  A.  Goodall,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fenton,  Staffs . 

J.  T.  Foster,  Secretary,  Exmouth  . 

Hair  &  Bucknill.  Architects,  Southampton  . . 

,T.  M.  M‘ Elroy,  Manager,  Trmwys.  Dent,.,  55.  Piccadilly,  Manchester 
Graeme-Watt  &  Tulloch.  Architects,  77a,  Victoria-street,  Belfast . . 
,T.  Harper  Bakes.  Architect,  Calverley-chbrs.,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 

Manager  of  Works . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin 


do. 


do 


do. 


City  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Oxford . . 

T.  H.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Hemsworth.  near  Wakefield  . . . 

C.  S.  Aliott  &  Sons,  Engineers,  46.  Brown-street.  Manchester 

W.  .T.  Petch,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Leigh . . . . 

A.  Marks.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Glebeland-street,  Merthyr  _ 

G.  H.  Hamby,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Lowestoft . 

C.  R.  Dykes,  80,  Dale-street,  Manchester . 

The  Postmaster.  Carmarthen  . . . 

Education  Offices.  Lancaster-rond,  Preston . 

E.  H.  Bright,  Engineer,  Dodd’s  Hall, 'Braintree  . 

County  Surveyor.  Tiie  Castle,  Winchester . . 

W.  W.  Duffield,  96.  High-street,  Chelmsford . 

W.  H.  Byrne  &  Son.  Architects,  20,  Suft'olk-street,  Dublin . 

Isaac  Carr,  Engineer,  Widnes  . 

W.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Leyton  . 

Guardians’  Offices,  Brook-street,  Keunington-road,  S.E . 

H. M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

S.  S.  Rendle,  Highway  Surveyor,  Hillside,  Marldon-road,  Paignton 
W.  A.  Vignores,  Boro’  Electrical  Engineer,  Elec.  Works,  Grimsby 
W.  D.  Jenkins,  County  Education  Architect,  Shire  Hall,  Carmarthen 

do. 


do. 


Education  Offices,  Deansgate.  Manchester  . 

A.  F.  Phillips,  Engineer.  38.  Parliament-street,  S.W.  . 
L.  F.  Eagleton,  Architect,  King-street,  King's  Lynn  . 


do. 


Council  House,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

W.  F.  Bird.  Architect,  Midsomcr  Norton,  Somerset  . 

do. 

Crown  Agent,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  . 

A.  H.  Bone,  Engineer.  148,  High-street,  Portsmouth  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  17,  Buckingham-street,  W.C. 

II.  A.  Badham,  Clerk,  Tewkesbury . 

G.  W.  Barrett,  Architect,  Chesterfield-road,  Lichfield . 

W.  H.  Scott,  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  18,  Queen-street,  Cardiff 
W.  G.  Lower.  Surveyor  to  Trustees,  12A,  High-street,  Guildford 
Office  of  the  District  Committee.  44,  Eastern-toad,  Romford — 


Doc.  19 
do. 
do. 


Dec.  20 
do. 
do. 


do.' 


do. 


do. 

do. 

Dec.  28 
Dec.  29 
Deo.  30 


Jan.  1 


do. 

Jan.  1 
do. 
Jan. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Apicatior 
(be  in 

♦ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS  OF  WOODWORK  . . 

ic.  23 
ac.  31 

Leeds  Education  Committeo  . 

♦CLERK  OF  WORKS . . 

Bucks  Education  Committeo . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iy.  Contracts,  iv.  vt.  viil,  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi/ii. 
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TENDERS.— Continued  from  page  657. 

COWLEY  (Middlesex). — For  new  road  and  surface- 
water  drains,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
Edmund  Birks,  Engineer  end  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Uxbridge 

W.  S.  Try  ... .  £746  19  9 

S.  Gibbons _  733  9  2 

Langley, 

Hardy,* 

Johnson _  729  0  0 

T.  Free  &  Sons. 

Maidenhead* 


Thomas  & 

Thomas  ....  £1,049  0  0 
T,  Watson. 

Jun . 

J.  J.  Ward  & 


838 


724  11  6 


781  12  0  I 


J.  C.  Trueman 
McGregor  & 

Crook . 

CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,256 
children,  Winterbourne-road,  Thornton  Heath,  for  tli9 
Education  Committee  of  the  Croydon  County  Council. 
Mr.  H.  Carter  Pegs,  architect,  of  Thornton  Heath. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Downing.  Middle  Temple,  E.C.  : — . 


Hughei 
Stirling  ....  £21,126  3  6 
('.  Wall,  Ltd.  20,294  0  0 
Marriott* 

Salter .  20,050  0  0 

0.  Everett  . .  19,990  0  0 
Dean  &  Co.  . .  19,912  0  0 
Bowen  &  Sons  19,837  0  0 
Bulled*  Co...  19,797  0  0 
Grace*  Marsh  19,705  O  0 


1  e  s  & 


19,641  0  0 

sneioourne 

Co .  19,325  O  0 

Willcoek  &  Co.  19,300  0  0 
H.  Kent  ....  19,220  0  0 
Norman*  Burt  19,189  0  0 
Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  19,171  0  0 

Oak  Building 

Cm .  18,985  0  0 

Smith  &  Sons  18,888  0  0 
Foster  & 

.  Dicksee _  18.888  0  0 

Drowley  &  Co.  18,880  0  0 


Johnson*  Son  £18,692  0  0 
Martin  Wells, 

&  Co.,  Ltd...  18,570  0  0 
Ker  ridge  & 

Shaw .  18,526  0  0 

.T.  &  M.  Patrick  18,409  0  0 
F.  G.  Mintcr..  18,334  0  0 
E.  J.  SauDders  18,289  0  0 
Smith  &  Sons  17,983  0  0 
Spencer, 

Santo,  &  Co.  17,907  0  0 
Cann  &  Co.  . .  17,848  0  0 
Wallis  *  Sous  17,760  0  0 
B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  .  17,753  0  0 

Gatliercolc 

Bros .  17,400  0  0 

A.  Faulks _  17,286  0  0 

Lawrence  & 

Son  . 16,994  0  0 

Cook*  Sons. .  16.930  0  0 
Hudson  &  Co.  1,6877  6  6 
Moss  &  Sons, 

Ltd.,  Lough¬ 
borough*  . .  16,760  0  0 


DORKING. — For  constructing  250  yds.  of  9-in.  stone¬ 
ware  pipe  sewer,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G. 
Somera  Mathews,  Surveyor,  64.  South-street,  Dorking 


Free* Sons _ £251  14  0 

8.Redhousc  ..  216  2  0 

5.  Atkins .  ~~  ~  ' 

A.  C.  Soan  . . . 

F.  W.  Trimm  . . 

R,  W,  Swaker . . 


202  5  0 
199  13  2 
196  0  0 
189  19  9 


Smith  &  Co . £185 

J.  May .  180  0  0 

Davies, Ball, &Co.  168  0  0 
Dean  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

High  Holborn*  147  0  0 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £200.] 

EASINGW OLD  (Yorks). — For  400  lineal  yds.  of  12-In. 
stoneware  sewers,  etc.,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Fairbank  &  Son,  engineers,  Lendal-chambers, 
York:— 

t  Schofield,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kirkstall- 

road,  Leeds* .  £246  9  2 

ENFIELD. — For  new  post-office  : — 
tV.Pavey*  Son.  £5,725  0 
J. Thomas  ....  5,223  0 
L.  &  W.  H. 

Patman .  5,185  0 

F.&A.  Willmott  4,984  0 

R.Jack3on _  4,711  11 

Rowley  Bros.  ..  4,576  0 
Thomas  &  Edge.  4,567  0 
J.  *M.  Patrick.  4,499  0 
Mattock  & 

Parsons .  4,487  0 

Pollard  &  Brand  4,438  0 
B.  E.  Nightingale  4,429  0 

J.  Cracknell _  4,422  0 


Speechley  & 

Smith  . £4,3gR  0 

W.  Lawrence  & 

Son  .  4,384  0 

Press,  Robinson, 

&  Co .  4,346  0 

A.  Monk  .  4,312  0 

J.  Jarvis  &  Sons  4,300  0 
Almond  &  Son, 

Ltd . 

Edwards  & 

Medway  ....  4,170  0 
Allen,  Fairhcad, 

&  Sons* .  4,159  0 

W.  H.Hyde....  4,092  0 


4,187 


ERITH  (Kent).— For  3,000  yds.  super,  of  cement 
indurated  flag  paving,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 
Per  super,  yd. 
s.  d. 

Sanitary  Block,  otc.,  Co.,  Ltd.  7  9  ..  £1.162  10 

Imperial  Stone  Co..  Ltd .  5  0..  750  0 

Excelsior  Patent  Stone  Co .  5  1  ..  762  .10 

Adamant  Stone,  etc.,  Co.,  Ltd.  4  9..  71210 

Abell  &  Cammell .  4  9  ..  712  10 

Granite  Flag  Co.,  Ltd .  4  9  ..  712  10 

Shap  Granite,  etc...  Co .  4  8..  700  0 

J.  Ellis  &  Sons,  Ltd .  4  8  . .  700  0 

Iroit  Granite,  etc ,  Co .  4  8  . .  790  0 

Empire  Stone  Co .  4  8..  700  0 

Road  Maintenance,  etc,,  Co., 

. .  4  7  . .  687  10 

latent  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  4  6..  675  0 

A.  B.  White  &  Co .  4  6..  675  0 

Atlas  Stone  Co.,  Ltd .  4  4  ..  650  0 

Gibson* Co .  4  4..  650  0 

Gibbs  Bros .  4  3  . .  637  10 

Gamble  Wood  (Gibbs  &  Co.)*  4  2}..  631  5 

a.  Walker  &  Son .  3  11  . .  587  0 

n.^5A,TS.— For  135  tons  of  scoria;  bricks,  for  the  Urban 
Grays  •  Counc'*‘  -A.  C.  James,  surveyor,  High-street, 

w  .  .  per  ton. 

Westcorffe  Brick  Co .  an- 

Bhchfeld*  Co.,  16,  Water- 
lane,  E.C.* . 


.  18s.  3d.  and  20s.  3d. 


GRAYS.— For  650  lineal  yds.  of  9-in.  and  150  lineal 
°.f  6-in.  stoneware  pipes,  for  the  Urban  District 
Grays'—  SIr'  James»  surveyor.  High-street, 

Albion  Clay  Co.,  Woodville* — 9-in  pipes.  Is.  4yd.  per 
yd.;  6-in  pipes,  9}d.  per  yd. ;  junctures,  2s.  each. 
Less  24  per  cent. 

Wn?AL^F01lD-~:For  forming  about  1,100  ft.  of  road  on 
Bgoabrldge  Estate.  Messrs.  Houston  &  Houston, 

l  'ey°rs.  148,  High-street,  Guildford : — 
ttiipmm  is.  Kavanagh 

R™b..  £1>697  0  0  &Co,  ....£1,525  0  0 
aasselwhite  J.  May 1,500 

“bapp.,..  1  «ao  n  n  •  -■ 

1 ®  witt  & 
sons,  Ltd. 
j®  to  &  Sons 

“'Atkins _ 

lames  & 

Hebburn  . . 


.  — Tor  erecting  a  fire  station  at  Hampton- 

hill,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  H.  Chambers, 
Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Hampton,  Middlesex 


J.  &  W.  Drake. .  £525  0  0 
Collinson  &  Co.  510  0  0 
Cunningham  & 

Co .  493  0  0 

W.  Shepherd  . .  450  0  0 
E.  Potterton  . .  445  0  0 
J.  Barker  &  Co.  443  0  0 
Farrington  & 

Read .  438  17  8 


J.  Singleton  & 

Sons  . . . £438  0  0 

Lock  Bros .  420  0  0 

J.  Wright  &Sons  417  10  0 

F.  Smith .  394  0  0 

H.  J.  Budd,  14, 
Beurfield-road, 
Kingston-on- 
Thames*  ....  342  0  0 


HANLEY. — For  constructing  four  settling  tanks 
2.000,000  gallons  total  capacity,  for  the  Corporation  • — 

C.  Baker  &  ^  n - 

Sons  . . ...  £28,299  11  2 
T.  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  . .  19,348  0  0 
Ball  * 

Robinson  16,715  0  0 
Abraham 
Graham  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  16,135  0  0 
R.  H.  B. 

Neal, 

15,801  0  0 


Ltd. 

.  Mitchell 

Son  ..  15,232  11  0 
14,850  4  6 


T.  Smart 
Bennie  & 
Thom  p- 
son  .... 
G.  G.  llay- 


14,249  7  6 


C.  Cornes  & 

Sons ....  £12,995  0  0 
Ward  & 

Bctley  ..  12,988  12  0 

G.  Bell _  12,948  0  0 

J.  Laing  & 

Son _  12,866  0  0 

Smith  &  Co.  12,829  18  4 
Smedley  & 

Booth  ..  12,719  16  11 
Sanders  & 

Torrance  12,556  0  0 

Whyte  & 

Co .  12,446  8  7 

T.  Egan  & 

Sons  ....  12,443  11  2 
Currall, 


12,150  0  0 


14,146 


E.  Boore . . 
Muirhead, 

Greig,  &  ' 
Matthews  13,750 
O.  Wright 
&  Co. 


Martin  .. 

14,148  18  7  Loch,  An- 

. .  "  drows,  & 

Price....  11,884  17  1 
Parker  & , 

Sharj)  ..  11,699  17  0 
1  S.  Wilton..  11,657  0  0 
13,607  13  4  ;  W.  Under- 


W.  Morley 
&  Sons  . .  13,444  5  10 
H.  E.  Buck- 

ley _  13,358  4 

J  o  h  n  s  o  n 
Bros...  13,306  12 
G.  F.  Tom- 


wood  & 

Bro .  11,585  11  9 

F.  Barke..  11,566  0  0 

W.  Brigg..  11,500  0  0 
Tate  & 

Gordon..  11,449  6  5 

W.  Williams  11,100  0  0 

linson  . .  13,223  0  0  T.  Godwin, 

A.  Braith-  Hanley*  10,868  0  0 

waite  &  H.  Hollowav  10,637  16  3 

Co .  13,208  8  0  :  II.  M.  Nowell  10,619  0  0 

J.  Byroin  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  13,006  15  51 

Resolved: — That  the  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Godwin 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  tanks  and  other  works  at 
the  sewage  works,  amounting  to  £10,693,  be  accepted. 

HARROGATE. — For  Harrogate  Post-office  enlarge- 


0  0  A.  Streeter  & 


Co . 

1,477 

AAr.  H.  Lascelles 

1,644  16  10 

1,473 

160 

1,630  17 

3 

Edwards  & 

G.  Barker  .... 

157 

1,607  0 

0 

Co., London* 

1,430 

0 

0 

Staines  &  Son 
G.  Munday  & 

157 

1,554  0 

0 

Sons  . 

153 

ment : — 

F.  Shepherd . £2,115  5  0 

Rudd  &  Son,  Ltd.  2,080  0  0 
W.Nioholson&Son  1,889  2  8 

I.  Gould,  Ltd .  1,800  0  0 

Oak  Building  Co., 

Ltd.  ...... -  1,817  0  0 

Stott  &  Alcock. . . .  1,765  0  0 

W.  Pearce  .  1,705  0  0 

D.  Gill  &  Son  ....  1,657  0  0 
Barker  Bros .  1,541  6  6 


Credit. 
£22  0  0 
25  0  0 
12  10  6 
8  7  6 

45  0  0 

25  0  0 
13  O  0 

26  10  0 


IFFLEY. — For  sewering,  etc.,  works,  for  the  Heading- 
ton  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Humphreys, 
engineer,  28,  Victoria-street.  Westminster.  Quantities  by 
engineer : — 

E.E.  Cousins  £2,698  10  8  |  Smith  &  Co.  £1,785  10  11 

G.  Henson  . .  2.411  16  3  G.  G.Rayner  1,780  0  0 

T.  Free  &  Co.  2,043  19  6  1.  H.  Mac- 
Langley,  donald  .  . .  1,709  12  8 

Hardy,  &  Davies,  Hall, 

Johnson..  2,010  0  0  &  Co., 

|  Sheerness*  1,540  15  2 

LEE.— For  roadworks,  part  of  Micheldcver-road,  Lee, 
for  Lewisham  Borough  Council : —  ■ 

Roadway. 

Fry  Bros.,  Greenwich . . £598  0  0 

Footways. 

Harvey  Bros.,  25,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  194  11  8 

LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Bermondsey,  “  The  Chaucer”  ( Partition ). 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  . .  £143  I  J.  Marsland  &  Sons  . .  £117 

J  F  Ford  .  129  Galbraith  Bros .  119 

W.  .T.  Coleman  &  Co.  127  Holliday  &Greeuwood, 

W.  Downs .  1A4  Ltd. - - - - - - - -  •  •  • 

W  V.  Goad .  120  T.  D.  Leng,  Czar-street 

J.C.  Chalklev  .  120  Works,  Evelyn- 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.  118  |  street,  Deptford*  . . 
Bermondsey,  Page's-walk  ( Division  of  rooms). 

H.  Bouneau  _ £252  10  Holliday  &  Green- 

W.  J.  Coleman  &  wood,  Ltd.  . . . 

Co .  250  0  It.  Johnson . 

W.  Downs  ' .  242  0  Galbraith  Bros.  . 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  237  0  T.D  Leng- . 

W.  H.  Lascelles  &  J-  C.  Chalkley  . . . 

Co .  229  0  K.  Whitehead  * 

J.  Marsiand  &  p0->  Bfcd.,  Tort- 

unn,  228  0  land-place  North, 

b011S .  Clapham  -  road*  196  0 

Bethnal  Green,  S.W.,  Viginia-road  ( Provision  of  Head 
Master's  Room). 
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.  £223  0 
221  0 
210  0 
205  O 
201  0 


J.  Stewart . £75  0  0 

Parrott  &  Isom . .  69  0  0 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

Co .  68  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power  65  0  0 

G.  Barker .  64  12  9  - - 

Bow  and  Bromley.  Atley-road  (Timber  store) 
_  PTC  on  T?  Xr  Tf  J.  Wood  £08 


Vigor  *  Co . £63  0  0 

A.  E.  Svmes  ....  63  0  0 
J.  T.  Robey  . . : .  62  0  0 

Stevens  Bros .  58  10  0 

H.  Line,  81,  Peck- 
ham  Rye*  ....  55  0  0 


H.  Groves  .7!T. 7  £75  °0  0 
Staines  &  Son  ..  74  0  0 

J.  T.  Robey  ....  74  0  0 
A.  E.  Symes  ....  71  00 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  68  10  0 


iV-roaa  u  w/K/e/  w  • 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  £68  0  0 

G.  Barker .  67  12  4 

Vigor  &  Co., 

King -street, 

Poplar*  . .  66  10  0 


vens  .Bros.  . .  00  ju  «  ^  . 

City  of  London.  Gravel-lane  ( Covered  P^’JOround). 
Z.i¥Zr*r.rn  vi  70  n  0  Stevens  Bros. ..  £149  1( 


Stevens  Bros. ..  £149  10  0 
vigor  &  Co.  . .  149  0  0 
Barrett* Power  145  0  0 
Belcher  &  Co. . .  143  0  0 
H.  Line,  81, 
Peekham-rye*  119  Q  0 


Hackney,  N.,  Wordsworth-road  ( Alterations ). 

E.  Lawrance  &  I  H.  Bouneau  _ £198  0 

Sons  . £230  0  McCormick  &  Sons  195  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  I  J.  Grover*  Son. .  193  0 

&  Son .  211  0  I  W.H. Lascelles  * 

C.  R.  Price .  210  0  Go.,  121,  Bunbill- 

J.  Stewart  .  209  15  row* .  139  0 

Barrett  &  Power  207  0  | 

Hackney,  S.  ( Homerton  Residential  School  for  Mentally 
Defective  Deaf  Children). 


C.  R.  Price . £155  10 

J.  Stewart  .  148  0 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  T48  -  0 

E.  Lawrance  & 

Sons .  145  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son  .  134  0 

Lewisham,  Holbeach-road  ( School  for  Physically  Defective 
Children). 


J.  Grover  &  Son . .  £127  0 
W.  Lawrence  & 

-Son  ...... _  -123  10 

Stevens  Bros.,  Ia, 
Yonge-pk.,  Seven 
Sisters-road*  ..  102  0 


Kirk  &  Randall  .  .  £349 
H.  Bragg  &  Sons. .  311  0 
AV.  Akers  &  Co., 

Ltd .  259  0 

H.  Leney  &  Son. .  245  0 

T.  D.  Leng .  232  0 

Poplar,  Bromley-  hall-road  (.Altering  stepped  floorina,  etc). 


H.  Groves  . £215  0 

Grace  *  Marsh  . .  205  0 

J.  *  C.  Bowyer  . .  197  10 

Enness  Bros., 

Erith,  Kent*  . .  192  0 


E.  Lawrance 
Sons . £215  0 

G.  Munday  &  Sons  198  0 

AY.  Martin .  180  0 

A.  Porter .  173  0 

H.  Bouneau .  172  10 


A.  E.  Symes _ £165  0 

A’igor  &  Co .  161  0 

Stevens  Bros.,  lA, 
Yongo-park, 

Seven  Sisters- 
road  *  .  157  0 


St.  Pancrus,  N„  Rhyl-street  (Roofing  over  Fivcs-court). 


W.  H.  Lascelles 

&  Co .  £82  10  0 

Belcher*  Co...  77  15  0 

H.  Line,  81. 
Peckham-rye*  77  0  0 


Parrott  &  Isom  £129 
Barrett  &  Power  102 

G.  Barker  _  101  9  6 

Vigor  &  Co .  92  15  0 

Stevens  Bros.  . .  91  0  0 

G.  Munday  & 

Son  .  85  0  0 

Stepney,  Tra/algar.-square.  (Additional  Exit). 

Parrott  &  Isom  ....  £161  |  J.  T1  Robey . £151 

A  igor  &  Co .  159  A.  E.  Symes,  Carpen- 

AV.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.  159  ter’s-road,  Strat- 

Turnbull  &  Son .  157  |  ford* .  146 

Woolwich,  Poivis-street  (Special  School). 


AV.  Harris . £431 

Thomas  &  Edge  ....  427 
E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co.  . .  30.9 

A’ Igor  &  Co .  365 

Kirk*  Randall  ....  303 

Greenwich,  Blackhcath-road  (Heating). 


■roves . £356 

H.  Line .  333 

Enness  Bros.,  Erith, 
Kent*.... .  274 


AA’ippell,  Bros., 

Row  .  £139  10 

Paragon  Heating 

Co . 135  0 

Stevens  Bros .  132  10 

G.  Davis .  120  18 

Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  119  0 

J.  Grundy  .  117  0 

Greenwich,  Hughes-fields  (Heating). 


nlism 
\A'aters,  Ltd.  . .  £109  18 
Palowkar  &  Sons  109  0 
Comyn,  Ching,  & 

Co..  Ltd . 

AAr.  G.  Cannon  * 

Sons,  107,  Lon- 
don-road,  South¬ 
wark*  . 


103  10 


95  0 


J.  C.  Christie  ....  £153  10 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  151  10 

T.  S.  Knight  & 

Sons .  146  0 

G.  Davis .  146  0 

J.  Gray .  134  0 


j.  Defries  &  Sons, 

Ltd . £132  10 

Stevens  &  Sons  . .  125  0 
W  0  n  h  a  m  & 

Waters,  Ltd.  . .  121  7 

Palowkar  &  Sons, 

90  and  91,  Queen- 
street, Cheapside*  119  10 
Islington,  S.,  Popham-road  (Heating). 

J.  Defries  *  Sons, 

Ltd .  £74  0 

J.  Yetton  *  Co.  . .  73  10 

AA'enham  &  Waters, 

Ltd..  Paragon 
AATorks,  Croydon*  69  5 


G.  Davis . £120  10 

AAr.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons .  118  0 

G.  &  E.  Bradley. .  89  10 

Stevens  &  Sous  . .  87  0 

Palowkar  &  Sons  79  0 
Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd .  75  10 

Wandsworth.  Merton- road  (Heating). 
T.  S.  Knight  &  Sons  £66 ,  0 

G.  Davis . . 64  0 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  55  10 
J.  AVontner-Smith  52  10 


AVenham  &  Waters 

Ltd . . £49  10 

Palowkar  &  Sons, 

90  &  91,  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside*  49  0 
Islington,  N.,  Poole' s-park (Scheme  of  Improvements). 
E.Triggs . £13,224  1 


G.  S.  S'.  Williams 

&  Son  .  0.675 

McCormick  &  Sons  9,523 
J.  Grover  &  Son  . .  9.373 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  8,940 


L.  Whitehead*  Co., 

Ltd .  £8,649 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons  8,528 
L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts, 

34,  Rhe  idol- 
terrace,  Isling¬ 
ton*  . . ■  8,296 

[The  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with 
these  tenders  is  £7,627.] 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  police-station 
and  stable  at  Clapham,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  District.  Mr.  J .  Dixon  Butler,  Architect  and 
Surveyor  to  tho  MetropolitanPolice,  New  Scotland  Yard, 
S.AA'.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  &  Chidgoy , 
Charing  Cross-chambers,  Duke-street,  Adelpln,  W.O.  . 

J.  H. /damson  ..  £13,050  *  *  w  v  Him*  £12.13 
Lawrance  &  Sons  12,745 

Lathey  Bros .  12,627 

F.  G.  Minter  ....  12,550 
Grover  &  Son  ....  12,420 
Mowlom  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12,390 
Holloway  Bros.  . .  12,280 


.6-avlDt)t,  JIUUipin,  "  • 

F.  &  H.-F.  Higgs  £12,133 

C.  Ansell  .  12,006 

Higgs  &  Hill  ....  11,994 

Prestige  &  Co .  11..777 

Appleby  &  Sons  . .  11,420 
Lovatt,  Ltd .  10,510 


•  -  - - , _ _ 

LONDON. — For  the  rebuilding  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bull  & 
Son’s  offices  and  scene  painting  rooms,  134,  .New 
Kent-road.  S.E.  Mr.  J.  Halsted,  AVater worth,  architect 
and  surveyor,  385.  Queon’s-road,  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Great  Winchester-street, 

?  Barter* Co.,  ltd.  £4,489  T.  G.  Staipington. 

Sims  &  AVoods  ....  4,165  Machell-road. 

W  H.  LasceUes  *  j  Wjl*  'Nunhea  , 

w^°n*co  4>100  “»!!::  : 

M  pekrson! ! ! !  4  070  '  W.  Wallis  . .  3,639 

T  D.  Leng .  4,012  Battloy.  Sons,  * 

Larkin  &  Thomas. .  4,940  Holness  .  3,573 

Courtney  &  Fair- 

hairn  . . .  0,800  . 

.  j  Accepted  subject  to  variation. 
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THE  BUILDER 


[December  16,  1905. 


LONDON. — For  new  boiler-house  and  other  work  at 
the  Anglo.- American  Laundry,  Lower  Tooting.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Reynolds,1  engineer,  Reigate.  1  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
Kennprd,  Croydon 


Josolyne  &  Young  £1,398 
Hanscombe  &  Smith  1,394 

D.  W,  Barker .  1,344 

Akers  <fc  Co.,  Ltd. . .  1,337 
W.  Taylor  &  Co.  . .  1,293 


W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd . £1,283 

J.  C.  Richards  &  Co.  1,275 
W.  &  C.  Brown, 
Earlsfield* .  1,230 


LONDON.— For  hydrants,  for  the  London  County 
Council: — 

Price  for  a 
complete 
.  single 
hydrant. 


.  £  l.  ... 

A.  L,  Thomas  &  Sons,  Ltd .  4  15  0 

Highton  &  Co .  4  4  6 

Glenfield  &  Kennedy,  Ltd .  3  12  9 

Parsons  &  Wills . 3  0  0 

Railway  <ft  General  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd . 3  0  0 

T.  Lister  &  Co.,  Brassfounders, 

Ltd .  2  70 

G.  Napier  <ft  Sons,  Ltd .  2  0  6 

J.  Blakeborough  &  Sons .  1  17  6 

Ham,  Baker,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13, 
Grosvenor-road,  S.W.* .  1  17  0 


Price  for  a 
complete 
double 
hydrant. 
£  s.  d. 
. . .  9  10  0 
...  7  17  6 
. . .  6  15  6 
. .  6  15  0 

..6  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  conductor  tee-rails,  for 


the  London  County  Council : — 

Steel,  Peech,  &  Tozer,  Ltd . £9,050  0 

P.  A  W.  MacLellan,  Ltd .  8,612  10 

Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  8,550  0 

Frodingham  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
Frodingham,  near  Doncaster*  ....  8,250  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Poplar  car-shed,  for 
the  London  County  Council : — 


PLYMOUTH. — For  erecting  a  police  and  fire  station 
at  Princ?  Rock,  for  tho  Corporation.  Mr.  James  Paton, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Plymouth  : — 
Wakeham  ~  ‘  "  " 

Bros . £1,985  0  0 

H.  J.  Allen  ..  1,918  18  0 
W.  E.  Blake..  1,918  0  0 
W.  E.  Bennett  1,017  0  0 
F.  J.  Stanbury  1,872  14  0 
A.  Andrews  . .  1,777  0  0 


l,6t 


Steer  &  Pearce  £1,730  16  3 
A.  C.  Jones  . .  1,705  0  0 
S.  Roberts .... 

Pearce  Bros. . . 

A.  N.  Coles, 

New  Town 
Chas,  Ply¬ 
mouth*  _  1,618  0  0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,705.] 


SLEAFORD. — For  a  waterwheel  and  pump,  for  tho 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Jesse  Clare,  Surveyor, 
Sleaford : — 

A.  Dodman&  Co . £454  0  0 

Wakes  &  Lamb  .  2a7  10  0 

J.  Wolstenh'olme  &  Son . 254  15  0 

A.  Mather  &  Son .  237  0  0 

Hayward,  Tyler,  &  Co. .  196  110 

Goddard  Massey .  195  5  6 

W.  Antrobus .  174  7  6 

J.  W.  Grimsley  &  Co .  161  8  6 

G.  Gilkes  &  Co.,  Kendal .  156  8  6 


SWINESHEAD. — For  decorating  and  general  repairs 
at  Park  House,  Swineshead,  near  Boston,  Lines.,  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  Solo.  Messrs.  ,T.  G.  Stallebrass  &  Sons,  architects 
and  surveyors,  North-street,  Peterborough.  Quantities 
by  architects : — 


F.  Mawer . £461  0  0 

Barron  &  Co.  . .  413  0  0 
F.  Nichols  ....  397  16  0 
Sparrow  &  Son  374  0  0 
D.  Mackears  . .  363  0  0 
H.  Pattinson  . .  360  9  4 

W.  Read .  352  0  0 

T.  Long  .  349  0  0 


Copper  &  Son  . .  £335  0  0 
G.  T.  Shearman  333  16  0 
E.  English, 
Peterborough*  265  10  0 

C.  Illett  .  240  10  0 

W.  Brum  mi  t  ..  151  4  0 

R.  Bradley  _  135  0  0 


C.  Yates  &  Co. 
F.  &  G.  Foster 

H.  Kent . 

A.  Faulks - 

Kirk  &  Randall 
W.  H.  Hyde  . . 
Martin,  Wells, 
<&  Co.,  Ltd. 
Perry  &  Co.  . . 
F.  &  H.  Higgs 
J.  Shelbourne 

&  Co . 

Rowley  Bros. 
Holliday  & 
Greenwo  o  d, 

Ltd . 

F.  &  f.  Thorne 
[The  architect' 


£39,994  0  0 
39,100  0  0 
39,020  0  0 
35,836  2  7 
35,637  0  0 
35,566  0  0 

34,400  0  0 
33,875  0  0 
32,750  0  0 

32,487  0  0 
32,349  0  0 


T.  Rowbotham  £32, 
G.  Munday  & 

Sons  . 

A.  Hudson  & 


197  0  0 
,565  0  0 


Co.  . 


31,5 


H.  Lovatt.Ltd. 

F.  &  A.  Will- 
mott  ......  31, 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  ; .  30, 

J.  A  C.  Bowyer  30 
HollowayBros. 
(London), 

Ltd .  30 

C.  WaU,  Ltd., 
32,333  0  0  London* 

32,200  0  0 

s  estimate  comparable  with  the 
is  £29,500.] 


,190  0  0 
006  0  0 
tenders 


LONDON. — For  reconstruction  of  Denmark-hill  bridge. 


for  the  London  County  Council : — 

W.  Moss.  <fc  Son,  Ltd _ ... ... . .  £7,999  12  0 

J.  Strachan .  6,490  0  0 

Pedrette  &  Co .  6,216  9  0 

Westminster  Construe!  ion  Co.,  Ltd.  5,658  14  10 

A.  Thome  .  5,594  18  7 

Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd .  5,366  16  2 

J.  Jackson  &  Co .  5,334  4  9 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co . .  5,265  16  9 

Wilkinson  Bros. . 5,223  0  0 

Tilbury  Contracting  and  Dredging 
Co.,  Ltd .  5,059  19  9 

G.  Hay  &  Co .  5.029  9  2 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews _  5,010  2  4 

A.  Fasey  &  Son.  London* _ _  4,961  5  0 

H.  Woodham  <fc  Son  .  4,959  14  4 

Johnson  &  Langley]: .  4,868  5  0 

t  Withdrawn. 


NEW  MALDEN. — For  the  making  up  of  Albemarle- 
gardens,  for  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Simmons,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  New  Malden,  Surrey  : — 


S.  Atkins  . £760  5  0 

Shelbourne  A  Co.  640  0  0 
R.  W.  Swaker  . .  634  0  0 
Cunningham, 

Forbes,  &  Co. . .  632  1  3 


Harris  &  Co . £585  0  0 

Kavanagh  &  Co.  577  0  0 
T.  Free  &  Son, 
Maidenhead*  . .  573  5  7 
Streeter  &  Co.  . .  479  0  0 


POTTERS  BAR.— For  road  improvements,  for  South 
Mimms  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mansbridge, 
Surveyor,  40,  High-street,  Barnet.  No  quantities 


Grounds  &  Co.  £1,063  10  0 

Ford  . .  881  0  0 

Mann .  821  18 

Adams  .  820  0  0 

Bell .  813  0  0 

Killingback  . .  701  0  0 


Worboys .  £700  0  0 

Rayner  .  668  0  0 

Tudor .  637  3  7 

Davies  .  531  18  0 

Wneeler* .  496  10  0 


THORNTON. — For  erecting  two  through  houses  at 
Mountain,  Thornton.  Messrs.  John  Drake  &  Son, 
architects,  Queensbury.  Quantities  by  architects : — 
Mason :  W.  Drake,  Queensbury  ....  £373  10  0 
Joiners  :  J.  Banstow  &  Son,  Queens¬ 
bury  .  126  0  0 

Slater  :  A.  Blakbrough,  Bradshaw. ...  21  00 

Plasterers :  Mudd  &  Sidswell,  Thornton  33  3  4 
Plumber :  W.  Hodgson.  Queensbury  . .  83  10  0 
Painter  :  J.  Varley  &  Son,  Thornton  . .  14  17  0 


WATERING. — For  erecting  two  villas.  Mr.  John 
Mutton,  architect,  Charlestown,. St.  Austell : — 

J.  Bunt,  St.  Austell  . . . £380  0  0 


WHADDON. — Forrebuilding  Whaddon  Vicarage,  near 
Royston.  Mr.  W.  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  architect,  Cam¬ 
bridge  : — 

Taylor  . .  £1,600  I  Jacklin  .  £1,480 

Gimson  .  1,524  |  Wade,  S.  Neots*  . .  1,452 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  <3  TILER. 


— — — 

Pcnrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley-Portmadoc, 

and  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  railway  station. 

Red  Sandfaced  Nibbed  Roofing 
Tiles  always  in  Stock. 


Applications  for  Prices,  etc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


The  BATH  8T0HE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BAT 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing.  1 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.,  Limr 

(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  Trask  and  I 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalt**. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  < 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  materij 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mi’ 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrao 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  ( 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGKAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  i 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &o. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc.,  LITH0GRAPHE 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  rTeiephoM-rafl 

IflCTPIIIlM  Jtr  CflU  J 8.  PRINCES  STREET.  8. W.,  1 
me  I  wnlm  a  OUH  l  32,  clement's  lank.e.c 
••QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLE! 
For  1906,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/: 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINCTO 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Ston 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 

CAEN  Stone  {  For  H0KM”^D1  1 

in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling. 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  £  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 

For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  £  other  Floors. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


H.M.  Off  fee  of  Works,  The  School  Board  lor  Loodoa, 


For  eatimntea,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  nt  the  Officea  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

GANNON  STREET.  E.C. 


“Drop  Dry  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  In  the  Kingdom. 


Telephones : 

Nos.  783  and  457  North. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

Telegraphic  Address  BJ?  E9  E3  Jf\  I  “T* 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON."  ■  ■  1-^  ■  ■  Ob  W  W1  J  L  I  U. 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N  ® 

Work.:  LONDON.  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW.  FALKIRK. 


I 


THE  BUILDER,  DECEMBER  16,  1905, 


ROMAN  MASONRY  AT  PEVENSEY. 


P  ^ 


SKETCH  FLANS  FOR  RESIDENCE  AT  UUENOS  AIRES.— Mr.  Leonard  Nagington.  Architect. 
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HE  startling  disaster 
at  Charing  Cross 
has  raised  the 
question  among 
engineers  as  to  the 
continued  safety  of 
iron  structures 
dating  from  the 
middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  awakened  the  doubt  sleeping 
'in  the  mind  of  many  an  architect  whether 
iron  and  steel  ought  to  he  regarded  as 
ipennanently  trustworthy  materials  of 
construction: 

The  two  points  are  connected  to  some 
extent,  although  the  conditions  under 
which  the  materials  are  employed  are  'very 
different.  Iron  members  incorporated 
in  a  bridge  or  roof  are  fully  exposed 
to  climatic  influences,  except  for  the 
I  more  or  less  inefficient  protection  afforded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  paint.  They  can  be 
inspected  and  replaced  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  and  so  the  life  of  an  engineering 
structure,  whether  of  cast-iron,  wrought- 
iron,  or  mild  steel,  may  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely.  In  justification  of 
this  statement  we  may  point  to  the  cast- 
|  iron  arch  at  Ironbridge,  now  more  than 
I  a  century  and  a  quarter  old ;  the  Menai 
Suspension  bridge,  with  the  respectable 
age  of  eighty-five  years ;  the  High-Level 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Britannia 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  both 
iu  their  sixtieth  year ;  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and 
to  many  other  historic  iron  structures 
still  enjoying  a  green  and  vigorous  old 
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age.  The  periodical  failure  of  bridges 
and  the  occasional  collapse  of  other 
engineering  structures  in  the  United 
States  can  be  disregarded,  because  m 
one  case  the  reason  is  inadequate  strength 
for  loads  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  designers,  and  in  the  other  risky 
design  or  faulty  workmanship. 

What  may  happen  some  day  to  build¬ 
ings  which  rely  for  strength  upon  em¬ 
bedded  iron  and  steel  columns  and  joists, 
no  one  would  like  to  predict  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  When  iron  has  been  buried  in 
brick  walls  it  cannot  be  examined, 
repainted,  or  replaced  like  the  members 
of  a  purely  metallic  structure.  Brick 
masonry  is  by  no  means  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  corrosion  goes  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  metal  con¬ 
cealed.  We  certainly  believe  architects 
would  be  wise  to  insist  upon  the  protection 
of  iron  and  steel  members  so  incorporated 
in  their  buildings  by  something  more 
durable  than  a  mere  coat  of  paint.  This 
question,  however,  does  not  precisely 
arise  out  of  the  Charing  Cross  roof 
collapse,  and  what  little  connexion  it 
might  otherwise  have  with  that  disaster 
is  largely  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
Charing  Cross  roof  is  of  wrought-iron, 
manufactured  and  worked  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  practice  long  since  superseded 
by  the  improved  methods  now  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  structural  steel 
girders,  joists,  and  other  members  used 
in  architectural  practice. 

Consequently,  the  object  lesson  ol 
Charing  Cross  applies  only  m  a  limited 
way  to  ordinary  building  construction, 


and  need  not  in  itself  add  materially  to 
the  doubts  reasonably  entertained  as  to 
the  life  of  steelwork  embedded  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  corrosion 
without  the  possibility  of  access. 

Still,  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  recent  mishap  deserves 
to  he  closely  followed  by  architects,  and, 
with  the  object  of  helping  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  we  give  in  the  present  article 
some  drawings  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  main  constructional  features  of 
Charing  Cross  station.  To  these  details 
we  add  some  particulars  furnished  by 
personal  inspection  of  the  ruins.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  information  so  provided 
will,  in  some  measure,  assist  our  readers 
to  appreciate  the  importance  and 
relevancy  of  evidence  brought  forward 
hereafter  at  the  two  official  inquiries 
that  have  been  commenced. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  the  railway-station, 
which  was  completed  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
tho  contractors  for  the  roof  having  been 
Messrs.  Cochrane,  Grove,  &  Co.,  of 
Dudley.  The  drawing  reproduced  shows 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  station 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  rail  level. 
As  the  position  of  the  streets  on  either 
side  prevented  the  employment  of  abut¬ 
ments  to  sustain  the  thrust  of  the -roof, 
the  principals  had  to  he  designed  as 
arched  trusses,  so  as  to  be  self-contained. 
The  end  of  each  wall  was  terminated  by 
a  pier  somewhat  thicker  than  the  piers 
in  the  length  of  the  walls,  hut  still  not 
sufficiently  massive  to  give  an  appearance 
of  strength  to  the  construction.  As  a 
considerable  slope  exists  from  thi  Strand 
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down  to  the  Embankment,  the  height 
of  the  brickwork  increases  very  much 
towards  the  lower  end.  At  Cannon- 
street  station,  which  is  of  similar 
but  generally  better  design,  also  by 
•Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  the  weakness  of 
open  ends  was  avoided  by  the  erection 
of  two  massive  towers,  each  24  ft.  square, 
at  the  river  end  .of  the  station.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  exists  at  Charing  Cross,  but, 
some  time  after  the  completion  of  the 
station,  the  eastern  wall  was  strengthened 
by  the  arched  buttresses  indicated  in 
Fig.  1.  These  were  added  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  lateral  wind 
pressure,  and  now  give  access  to  the 
London  County  Council  footbridge, 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  year  1878: 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  heavy 
girder  forming  the  lower  member  of  the 
wind  screen,  and  extending  from  side  to 
side  at  the  southern  end  of  the  station, 
might  operate  to  bind  the  walls  together: 
Li  point  of  fact,  this  girder  could  scarcely 
have  acted  as  a  tie,  for  during  the  collapse 
the  eastern  end  was  dragged  from  its 
support  and  the  girder  fell  from  its 
place,  with  a  lateral  moArement  towards 
the  west  Avail,  and  in  falling  scored 
a  groove  of  segmental  outline  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  eastern  wall  down 
to  a  point  Avhere  the  end  of  the  girder 
reached  a  distance  of  about  15  ft.  above 
rail  level.  Below  that  height  the  girder 
evidently  swung  clear  of  the  brickAvork. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  part  strengthened  by  the  buttresses 
added  at  a  later  date,  the  station  walls 
Avere  incapable  of  resisting  lateral 
pressure.  This  condition  was  foreseen 
by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  provided 
for  in  the  design  of  the  roof,  and  is  one 
that  must  be  duly  recognised  by  all  Avho 
Avish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  the  recent  failure. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Fig.  2,  Avhich 
includes  a  transverse  section  of  the  roof 
principal,  or  truss,  and  a  plan  of  one  bay, 
both  drawn  to  Scale  B,  various  small 
details  to  Scale  A,  and  a  section  of  the 
main  rib  of  the  truss  to  Scale  C. 

The  roof  comprises  fourteen  principals, 
in  addition  to  the  Avind  screen,  which  is 
of  -entirely  different  construction.  Each 
truss  has  the  clear  span  of  166  ft.,  and 
the -.trusses  are  .  spaced  35.  ft.  apart, 
centre 'to  centre,  forming  fourteen  bays. 
Thus  the  area  covered  measures  490  ft. 
by  166  ft. 

The  curved  main  rib  of  each  truss  is  a 
Avrought-iron  plate  girder  with  a  rise  of 
45  ft.,  and  when  built  consisted  of  a 
web  plate  18  in.  deep  by  £  in.  thick, 
with  flanges  formed  of,  6-in.  by  3-in.  by 


4-in.  angle-bars,  as  shown  in  the  section 
at  right-hand  top  corner  of  Fig.  2.  Each 
end  of  the  rib  opens  out  to  the  width  of 
2  ft.,  as  indicated  by  the  detail  end  view 
in  the  same  figure.  At  the  eastern  end 
the  foot  of  the  principal  is  fixed  to  the 
stone  cap  upon  the  top  of  the  brickwork, 
and  at  the  Avestern  end  provision  is 
made  for  expansion  by  means  of  a  suspen¬ 
sion  link  saddle.  These  details  are 
shown  by  the  small  drawings  under  the 
section  of  the  roof  truss  in  Fig.  2. 

The  type  of  expansion  joint  here  intro¬ 
duced  is  not  so  desirable  as  one  Avith 
rollers,  because  hinged  joints  are  ahvays 
liable  to  be  rusted  up,  and  such  a  result  is 
by  no  means  improbable  in  the  case  of  a 
roof  that  has  stood  in  place  for  forty-five 
years.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  analogous  principals  in  the 
Cannon-street  roof  Avere  provided  Avith 
roller  bearings  at  the  free  end.  Supposing 
the  joints  at  Charing  Cross  had  become 
fixtures,  the  roof  Avould  still  be  free  to 
expand  upAvards,  but  this  facility  Avould 
not  relieve  the  Avestern  Avail  from  alter¬ 
nations  of  push  and  pull,  induced  by 
temperature  variations.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  suspension  saddles  had  become 
fixed,  but  merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  improbable.  If  such 
a  condition  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years  the  cohesion  of  the  brick¬ 
work  must  have  been  seriously  reduced, 
and  the  conseqent  weakening  of  the  wall 
Avould  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
failure,  however  small  that  effect  might  be. 

To  make  the  roof  principals  self- 
contained,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
development  of  thrust  against  the  wall  at 
the  free  end,  the  main  rib  is  trussed,  as 
shoAyn  in  Fig.  2,  the  chief  members  being 
vertical  struts  at  eight  points,  dividing 
the  truss  into  nine  panels  ;  diagonal  ties 
in  each  of  the  inner  seven  panels  ;  and 
a  tie-bar  forming  the  loAver  member 
common  to  all  the  panels.  Each  strut 
consists  of  two  6-in.  by  3-in.  by  -|-in. 
tee -bars  bolted  together,  and  each 
diagonal  tie  of  a  4-in.  by  |-in.  flat  bar 
provided  with  cotters  and  gibs  for  tighten¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  struts  and  diagonals 
are  riveted  to  4-in.  plates  connected 
with  the  main  rib  at  the  top,  and  Avith 
the  screwed  coupling-boxes  nf  the  Tie-bar 
at  the  bottom.  By  the  detail  draAvings  in 
Fig.  2  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  three 
members  meeting  at  the  main  rib  are 
very  securely  connected,  Avhile  the  similar 
connexion  at  the  tie-rod  couplings  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  secure.  Of  course, 
as  the  struts  press  strongly  against  the 
coupling-boxes  there  is  not  so  much  need 
for  mechanical  connexion  there  as  at  the 


top,  the  chief  thing  being  to  connect  tb 
struts  and  diagonals  firmly  together 
and  to  make  provision  for’  preventin 
the  group  of  three  members  from  slippin 
out  of  place  at  each  coupling-box  I 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  fractured  tie-rot 
of  the  first  principal  broke  away  from  tli 
bracing  and  hung  downward  from  tli 
outer  Avail,  and  that  the  broken  tie-ro. 
of  the  second  principal  now  hangs  beloA 
the  bracing  of  three  panels,  it  is  eviden 
that  the  connexions  were  not  so  secur 
as  could  have  been  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  perilous  appear 
ance  of  the  second  roof  truss,  tha 
member  did  not  fall.  The  fracture  o 
the  tie-rocl  occurred  near  the  easteri 
Avail,  which,  being  strengthened  lv 
buttresses,  Avas  probably  able,  with  th 
assistance  of  the  truss  bracing,  to  resis 
the  outward  thrust  developed  after  tin 
fracture  of  the  main  tension  member 
The  point  is  an  interesting  one,  upoi 
Avhich  further  information  will  no  doub 
be  forthcoming  at  a  later  date. 

The  tie-rod  is  made  up  of  nine  length' 
of  the  folloAving  diameters  4f-in.  in  tin 
end  panels ;  4-^ -in.  in  the  second  panels! 
4^-in.  in  the  third  panels ;  4§-in.  in  thi 
fourth  panels  ;  and  4^-in.  in  the  centri 
panel.  At  each  end  of  the  truss  the  tie 
rod  is  fixed  into  the  piece  projecting 
from  the  foot  of  the  principal  by  meani 
of  a  cotter  and  gib  fastening,  Avhicl 
permits  the  regulation  of  tension.  Th* 
ends  of  each  length  of  the  tie-rod  are  o 
enlarged  cross-section,  and  being  threadec 
are  screwed  into  the  coupling-boxes 
This  method  of  construction  looks  verj 
well  on  paper,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  tha; 
in  1860  the  resources  of  iromvorks  Avere  no¬ 
equal  to  the  rolling  and  forging  of  bars  s< 
large  as  those  used  at  Charing  Cross 
Avithout  having  recourse  to  Avelds,  th< 
tie-rods  are  not  so  strong  as  their  cross 
section  suggests.  The  point  here  raisec 
is  of  much  importance,  and  will  probably 
be  found  to  possess  an  intimate  connexioi 
with  the  failure  of  the  roof. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  to  on: 
readers  Avhat  Avas  the  practice  of  iroi 
manufacturers  at  the  date  Avhen  tin 
station  was  built,  we  quote  the  folloAvin< 
passage  from  a  paper  read  by  the  lat< 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  at  the  1856  meeting 
of  the.  British  Association,  When,  describ 
ing  his  neAv  process  of  manufacturing 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  the  author  said 

“  It  is  true  [that  hitherto  no  better  methoi 
has  been  known  than  the  puddling  process,  ii 
which  from  4  cwt.  to  6  cwt.  of  iron  is  all  that  cai 
be  operated  upon  at  a  time,  and  even  this  smal 
quantity  is  divided  into  homoeopathic  doses  o 
some  70  lb.  or  80  lb.,  each  of  which  is  mouldet 
and  fashioned  by  human  labour,  carefully  watchet 
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and  tended  in  the  furnace,  and  removed  there¬ 
from,  one  at  a  time,  to  be  carefully  manipulated 
and  squeezed  into  form.” 

Considering  the  4£-in.  diameter  length 
of  the  tie-rod  in  the  roof  truss  at  Charing 
Cross,  taking  the  length  at  19  ft.,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  and  the  weight  of  the 
metal  at  53  lb.  per  lineal  foot,  we  have 
a  total  weight  of  1,007  lb.,  which  was 
evidently  too  great  to  be  rolled  and 
forged  without  welds  by  the  ironworks 
of  1860.  Even  admitting  the  body 
of  the  bar  to  have  been  rolled  in  one 
piece,  the  enlarged  ends  must  have 
been  welded  on,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  of  those  days.  In  the 
present  day  the  bar  could  easily  be 
rolled  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the 
ends  to  be  “  upset  ”  or  “  jumped,” 
thus  avoiding  the  known  weakness  of 
welds,  and  the  indeterminable  weakness 
depending  upon  the  skill  and  care  of  the 
workmen  by  whom  the  welds  were  made. 
The  facts  we  have  pointed  out  show 
clearly  that  modern  structures  are  free 
from  one  source  of  weakness  that  was 
unavoidable  in  the  structures  of  two 
generations  back.  Consequently,  we 
must  not  be  too  hasty  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  the  Charing  Cross  failure. 

Continuing  our  examination  of  the 
drawings,  it  is  seen  that  the  purlins, 
sixteen  in  number,  consist  of  latticed 
girders,  19|  in.  deep,  with  webs  of  2-in. 
by  f-in.  bars,  and  flanged,  formed  by 
two  3|-in.  by  3-in.  by  |-in.  angle-bars, 
the  manner  in  which  these  members  are 
joined  with  the  main  rib  being  illustrated 
at  the  top  of  Fig.  2.  The  purlins  in 
each  roof  bay  are  stiffened  by  bracing, 
as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  the  glazing 
is  carried  by  tee-bars,  as  represented 
in  the  plan,  and  more  clearly  in  the 
sectional  detail  of  the  main  rib. 

Having  before  us  the  main  con¬ 
structional  features  of  the  station  walls  and 
roof,  the  next  step  is  to  state  briefly  the 
circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  the 
wind  screen,  the  roof  truss  next  to  it, 
and  of  the  two  bays  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  station. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  the  plat¬ 
form  inspector,  the  first  indication  of  the 
impending  disaster  was  given  about  3.30 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  December  5, 
by  a  loud  report,  followed  by  the  visible 
separation  of  the  tie-bar  of  the  first 
truss,  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  the 
span  from  the  western  wall  of  the  station. 
The  same  report  was  distinctly  heard  by 
men  working  in  the  Avenue  Theatre 
and  by  draughtsmen  in  the  Admiralty 
Works  Department,  Craven-street.  As 
the  section  that  gave  way  was  the  4|-in. 
diameter  length  in  the  third  panel 
from  the  end,  exactly  one-third  of  the 
truss  then  relied  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  curved  form  (1)  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  main  rib  ;  (2)  upon  the  struts 
and  diagonal  tension  bars  of  the  bracing  ; 
and  (3)  upon  the  inward  reaction  of  the 
wall.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
brick  wall  was  never  intended  to  resist 
any  outward  thrust,  and  any  capacity 
it  may  have  had  for  such  a  duty  would 
naturally  be  reduced  if  the  masonry 
had  been  subject  for  any  length  of  time 
to  oscillation  following  the  clogging  of 
the  suspension  saddle  by  rust.  The 
resistance  of  the  main  rib  could  not 
count  for  much,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  preventing  the  immediate 
spread  of  the  truss  must  have  fallen 
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upon  the  bracing.  The  members  con¬ 
stituting  this  portion  of  the  roof  con¬ 
struction  were  such  as  could  be  produced 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  without  the 
necessity  for  welds,  and  being  firmly 
connected  to  each  other,  and  with  the 
main  rib  at  the  top,  and  securely  joined 
together  by  riveting  to  a  stiff  plate 
at  the  bottom,  they  would  withstand  a 
very  considerable  strain  before  being 
pulled  apart.  Referring  to  evidence 
given  before  the  coroner,  it  appears  that 
at  3.45  the  roof,  which  had  been  gradually 
sinking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  truss, 
finally  collapsed  and  fell  away  from  the 
wind  screen,  which  stood  for  ten  seconds, 
and  then  fell  inwards.  It  is  not  clearly 
established  whether  the  wind  screen  or 
the  principal  was  the  first  to  come  down, 
but  the  general  result  suggests  that  the 
main  rib  and  the  bracing  were  unable 
to  resist  the  outward  spread  of  the  roof, 
which  pushed  out  the  wall  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  as  the  box  girder  of  the  wind 
screen  was  firmly  anchored  into  the 
wall,  that  member  would  be  dragged 
from  its  support  on  the  eastern  wall, 
making  the  segmental  groove  in  the  face 
of  the  brickwork  as  previously  mentioned. 
The  fall  of  the  truss  and  the  wind  screen 
overturned  the  upper  portion  of  the 
west  wall,  which  was  precipitated  in 
huge  masses  upon  the  Avenue  Theatre, 
practically  wrecking  that  building. 

The  foregoing  description  of  what 
happened  is  substantially  in  agreement 
with  previously  published  accounts,  and 
with  the  inferences  drawn  as  the  result 
of  our  own  examination  on  the  site. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  we  have  interpolated,  the 
manner  in  which  the  successive  stages  of 
the  disaster  slowly  developed  constitutes 
a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  soundness 
of  the  general  design,  as  well  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  used,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  workmanship  in  the 
main  rib  and  the  bracing,  members 
which  we  have  shown  were  able  to  with¬ 
stand  an  enormous  strain  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  finally  confessing 
defeat.  The  tie-rod  construction  stands 
on  a  different  footing,  and  the  desirability 
of  the  general  type  of  design  represented 
by  the  Charing  Cross  roof  is  quite  a 
separate  matter,  which  we  abstain  from 
discussing  in  the  present  article. 

In  the  official  statement  issued  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  it  was  said  that  the  collapse  “  was 
apparently  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  tie- 
rod  .  .  .  or  to  a  settlement  from 

some  unknown  cause  which  put  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  tie-rod.”  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  is  reported  as  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  snapping  of  a  tie -rod  was 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
but  that  until  careful  examination  had 
been  made  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  was  the  nature  of  the  flaw  in  the 
member  that  gave  way.  We  wish  to 
avoid  anything  that  might  appear  like  an 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  result  of  the 
investigations  that  will  be  made  in  every 
possible  direction  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  or  causes  of  the  failure,  and  in 
stating  below  the  condition  of  the  tie- 
rod  and  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
ironwork  that  have  fallen,  we  are  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  desire  to  place  the  facts 
before  our  readers  and  to  put  them  in  a 
position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
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effects  of  time  upon  metal  structures  so 
far  as  indicated  by  the  example  under 
consideration. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  roof  was  built,  welds  necessarily 
occurred  in  important  tension  members 
such  as  tie-rods,  and  we  have  good  reasons 
for  suggesting  that  the  bar  upon  which 
so  much  depended  at  Charing  Cross 
probably  failed  at  a  joint  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Examination  of  one  broken  end 
of  the  bar  in  question  makes  this  sug¬ 
gestion  anything  but  unlikely.  In  the 
area  of  15‘9  sq.  in.  there  are  three 
portions  with  a  lustrous  fracture.  Two 
of  these  are  disposed  symmetrically 
on  either  side  of  the  vertical  axis,  the 
base  of  the  segment  in  each  case  being 
at  an  angle  of  about  40  deg.  with  the' 
same  axis,  and  extending  from  the  top 
to  a  little  below  the  centre.  The  third 
portion  indicating  recent  rupture  is  of! 
smaller  area,  and  the  base  of  this  segment  1 
is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  : 
distance  from  the  chord  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle  being  about  one-  ! 
sixth  of  the  diameter.  The  collective 
area  of  the  three  portions  of  the  sec-  1 
tion  representing  sound  metal  is  barely  ‘ 
6  sq.  in.  Inside  these  three  areas  1 
there  is  a  portion  roughly  of  tri-  ■ 
angular  form,  the  surface  of  the  metal J 
being  corroded,  and  having  very  much  the  1 
appearance  of  a  defective  weld,  and  in  the  s 
middle  of  the  triangle  is  a  darker  area,  * 
where  the  metal  is  not  only  seriously  ? 
corroded,  but  presents  small  cavities. 
Viewed  from  the  side  the  broken  end  of 
the  bar  has  a  uniform  inclination  of  about 
45  deg.,  resembling  that  of  a  scarf  weld.  , 

Whatever  may  be  discovered  concern-  * 
ing  the  condition  of  the  wall  foundation,  f 
the  condition  of  the  broken  tie-rod  is  il 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  roof  « 
must  have  been  in  a  most  critical  state  i 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  indeed  3 
for  some  considerable  period  before  that  «j 
occurrence.  Without  saying  that  the  tie-  t 
bar  was  the  originating  cause,  we  are  it 
satisfied  that  a  comparatively  small  dis- 
turbance  would  be  sufficient  to  sever  the  }i 
sound  portions  of  the  metal.  The  only  j 
wonder  is  that  they  should  have  remained  • 
intact  so  long  as  they  did. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  coroner  on 
Monday,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  £ 
roof  repairs  stated  that  “  a  diagonal  « 
brace  had  cracked  almost  in  the  centre  ji 
of  the  roof.”  It  is  by  no  means  clear  < 
whether  this  bar  gave  way  before  or  after  1 
the  severance  of  the  tie-rod.  If  before,  1! 
it  may  have  occasioned  the  “  undue  g, 
strain  upon  the  tie-rod  ”  mentioned  in  j 
the  official  statement  of  the  railway  j 
company,  and  we  ought  to  know,  if  ,f 
possible,  why  it  cracked.  If  after  the  | 
occurrence,  it  would  obviously  be  in  $ 
consequence  of  the  tie-rod  failure,  and  jj 
therefore  of  no  special  significance. 

The  general  condition  of  the  fallen  iron-  t 
work  is  another  matter  of  interest  to  , 
architects.  Without  exception  the  metal  jj 
is  seriously  corroded,  and  has  suffered  (( 
much  for  want  of  paint.  The  surface  of  ^ 
the  tie-rod  was  eaten  away  and  pitted  by  1 
rust  to  the  extent  of  something  like  a  s 
£  in.  in  places,  while  the  lower  girder  r 
of  the  wind  screen,  the  main  rib,  and  , 
the  purlins  had  suffered  seriously.  The  . 
paint  adhering  to  them  could  be  peeled  , 
off  in  strips  and  showed  rust  on  the  side  jj 
next  to  the  iron.  As  a  striking  example  \ 
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of  the  extent  to  which  the  ironwork 
has  deteriorated  since  it  was  first  erected, 
we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  web 
of  the  main  rib,  originally  \  in.  thick,  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  thickness  of  little 
more  than  perhaps  ^  in.  Several 
holes  had  been  knocked  clean  through 
this  web,  and  in  one  place  a  tee-bar  of 
about  3  in.  by  3  in.  had  been  driven 
through  the  web,  the  end  projecting  for 
a  length  of  some  feet.  The  seriously 
corroded  condition  of  the  roof  had  been 
known  for  some  time  past  to  the  directors 
of  the  railway  company,  and  the  cleaning 
and  repainting  operations  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster  prove  that  they 
were  taking  measures  to  prevent  the 
further  disintegration  of  the  work.  From 
what  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  manifest 
that  something  more  than  mere  painting 
was  required. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  on 
inspecting  a  portion  of  the  box  girder 
formerly  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind 
screen  we  noticed  that,  while  the  outside 
was  much  corroded,  the  surfaces  of  the 
metal  inside  the  girder  had  suffered  very 
little,  and  in  the  portions  we  were  able 
to  examine  were  still  covered  for  the 
greater  part  by  the  original  mill  scale. 
Although  not  conclusive  testimony,  the 
circumstance  may  tend  to  reassure  archi¬ 
tects  as  to  the  fate  of  iron  and  steel 
members  placed  in  dry  walls  where  they 
are  shielded  from  direct  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 


NOTES. 


^municipal  enterprise,  and  before  long,  we 
fancy,  the  ratepayers  must  become  alive 
'to  the  disadvantages  attending  a  system 
which  renders  them  liable  as  share¬ 
holders  with  imlimited  liability  and  with 
ino  control. 

We  would  not  recommend 
Locauties.  anyone  who  is  not  a  lawyer 

to  read  the  lengthy  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
Rushmer  v.  Polsue  &  Alfieri,  Limited, 
important  though  these  judgments  are. 
The  point  at  issue  was  whether  a  house¬ 
holder  can  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent 
annoyance — in  the  present  case  the 
working  of  printing  machines — when  he 
lives  in  a  mechanical  neighbourhood. 
In  other  words,  is  the  nuisance,  we  use 
the  word  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  regarded, 
bearing  in  mind  the  standard  of  the 
neighbourhood  ?  “  What  would  be  a 

nuisance  in  Belgrave -square  would  not 
necessarily  be  so  in  Bermondsey,”  was 
once  said  by  the  judges  in  a  leading  case. 
In  the  present  case  the  result  of  the 
judgment  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
standard  of  the  neighbourhood  must  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  test,  that 
standard  does  not  allow  a  thing  to  be 
done  so  as  to  injure  a  dweller  in  the 
locality,  if  it  is,  so  to  say,  an  extension 
of  the  standard.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot,  if  you  go  and  five  in  a  locality 
chiefly  occupied  by  printing  works,  com¬ 
plain  of  a  normal  noise  of  a  machinery, 
but  you  may  of  a  noise  from  works 
more  than,  and  in  excess  of,  the  general 
quantity  of  noise. 


Waterworks  Last  week  we  commented 
and  on  the  rights  of  parties 
Mining  Rights.  wkere  a  subsidence  has  been 
caused  by  mining  operations  under  roads ; 
this  week  an  important  question  has  been 
raised  in  the  Law  Courts  in  connexion 
with  the  reservoirs  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester  for  the  water  supply  of  that  city. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  against  the  defendants,  who  were 
lessees  and  owners  of  certain  coal  seams, 
for  an  injunction  and  damages  for  sub¬ 
sidence  caused  in  the  reservoirs  from 
the  defendants’  mining  operations.  The 
defence  was  twofold  ;  in  the  first  place 
the  defendants  asserted  that  the  plaintiff 
corporation  had  purchased  the  land 
subject  to  the  mining  rights,  and  that  as 
far  as  concerned  the  workings  within 
40  yds.  of  the  reservoirs  they  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  treating  for  a 
purchase  of  the  mining  rights,  but  had 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  As  to  the  workings  at  a  greater 
distance  than  40  yds.  the  defendants 
alleged  that  there  was  no  right  in  the 
plaintiffs  to  support.  These  issues  neces¬ 
sitated  a  trial  extending  over  many  days, 
but  in  the  result  the  corporation  failed 
iu  their  action.  The  Court  held  that  as 
regards  the  workings  within  40  yds., 
as  the  plaintiffs  had  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  terms  of  the  statute  which 
regulated  their  powers,  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  treated  for  the 
purchase  of  the  rights,  they  were  without 
remedy,  and  as  regards  the  workings 
outside  that  limit  which  are  defined 
by  the  same  Act,  the  corporation  had  no 
rights,  as  their  Private  Act  had  not 
extended  the  limits.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  drawbacks  attending 


A  curious  little  legal  point 
private1  Roads*  in  connexion  with  the  roads 
came  before  the  Divisional 
Court  last  week  for  decision  in  The  King 
v.  Somets  ;  ex  parte  The  General  Estates 
Company.  The  justices,  under  sect.  36 
of  the  Highway  Act,  1862,  had  made 
an  order  that  a  certain  private  or  occupa¬ 
tion  road  should  be  declared  to  be  a  high¬ 
way  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  The  General  Estates-  Company 
moved  to  set  aside  the  order  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  ultra  vires,  and  that 
the  terms  of  the  section  had  not  been 
complied  with.  It  appeared  that  the 
company  by  a  deed  of  conveyance  given 
to  their  predecessors  in  title  had  acquired 
a  right  of  way  over  this  portion  of  the 
road,  which  adjoined  a  private  road  of 
which  they  were  freeholders,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  money  payment  and  an  obligation 
on  their  part  to  keep  the  road  in  repair, 
and  they  contended  that  they,  in  respect 
of  this  right  of  way,  were  “  occupiers 
of  the  road  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section,  and  that  their  consent  had  not 
been  obtained.  The  Court  decided  that 
the  section  denoted  persons  having  such 
all  interest  in  the  road  as  would  be  aflected 
by  an  increase  in  the  traffic— t.e.  owners 
of  land  or  occupiers  of  property  abutting 
upon  the  road— and .  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  persons  having  a  mere  right  o 

way.  _ _ _ 

A  satisfactory  sign  of  the 
Committee  on  times  is  given  by  the  ap- 
Concrete-steel.  p0intment  of  a  Reinforced 

Concrete  Committee  by  the  Royal  m 
stitute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
decision  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engmeers  in 


the  investigation  of  the  important  subject 
indicated.  The  work  of  the  Science 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Institute  has 
done  much  to  emphasise  the  intimate 
connexion  of  science  with  art  in  archi¬ 
tectural  practice,  and  there  is  reason  for 
congratulation  in  the  fact  that  architects 
and  engineers  are  to  join  in  considering 
the  properties  and  uses  of  concrete- 
steel.  From  the  very  first  architects 
have  taken  strong  interest  in  this  new 
material;  civil  engineers  have  followed 
suit ;  and  in  course  of  time  we  may 
expect  mechanical  engineers  to  discover 
its  great  adaptability  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  manufactories  and  workshops. 


Much  difference  of  opinion 
of  Concrete,  undoubtedly  prevails  as  to' 
the  value  of  various  familiar 
aggregates  for  concrete  to  be  used  in 
fire-resisting  construction.  With  the- 
object  of  throwing  light  upon  this 
question,  an  experimental  fire  and  water 
test  was  undertaken  in  October  last  by 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee: 
For  the  purpose  of  the  investigation,, 
seven  floor  slabs  were  prepared  with  the 
following  aggregates  : — furnace  slag,, 
broken  brick,  broken  granite,  burnt 
ballast,  coke  breeze,  furnace  clinker, 
and  Thames  ballast.  The  proportions  of 
the  concrete  were  1  part  Portland  cement, 

2  parts  sand,  and  3  parts  aggregate 
for  all  the  slabs  except  those  in  which 
burnt  ballast  and  coke  breeze  were  used, 
the  proportions  in  these  being  1  part 
of  Portland  cement  to  5  parts  of  aggre¬ 
gate.  Upon  examination  of  the  slabs 
after  exposure  to  fire  for  three  hours  at 
temperatures  ranging  up  to  1,800  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  followed  by  the  application  of 
water  for  two  minutes,  the  results  were 
found  to  be  very  divergent,  and  in  some 
cases  decidedly  unexpected.  Those  who 
desire  full  particulars  will  find  them  in  the 
official  report  issued  by  the  Committee, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
ja  brief  reference  to  the  chief  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  test — that  Thames 
ballast  is  an  unsuitable  and  entirely 
unreliable  material  for  fire-resisting  con¬ 
struction.  The  slab  made  with  this 
aggregate  was  cracked  across  in  numerous, 
places,  and  curved  downwards  about 
2  in.  ;  the  under-surface  exhibited  had 
cracks  in  all  directions,  and  much  of  the 
concrete  was  washed  off  by  water. 
These  results  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  evidences  offered  by  the  coke 
breeze  and  burnt  ballast  slabs,  which 
showed  no  cracks  either  on  the  top  or  the 
bottom  surface,  were  not  curved  down¬ 
wards  at  all,  and  only  suffered  in  places 
from  the  effect  of  the  water  application. 
Although  the  tests  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
clusive,  they  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  intrinsically  weak  aggregates  are 
better  for  resisting  fire  than  strong 
aggregates. 

Some  experiments  carried  out 
Shear  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  behaviour  of  various- 
well-known  materials  of  construction 
are  described  in  the  paper  read  last  week 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Izod  before  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  In  tests  rela¬ 
tive  to  shear  the  most  troublesome- 
hindrance  to  accuracy  is  elongation  of 
the  outer  fibres  of  the  specimens  under 
examination, '  and  to  obviate  this. 
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disadvantage  as  far  as  possible  the  author 
employed  a  special  form  of  shearing 
device,  consisting  essentially  of  two 
hardened  steel  plates  with  cutting  edges 
between  which  slides  a  third  cutting 
plate,  so  that  the  opposite  edges  shall 
induce  nearly  perfect  shear.  Even  with 
this  apparatus,  however,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of 
stretching,  which  affected  the  fibres  for 
about  \  in.  on  each  side  of  the  shearing 
plane.  The  materials  examined  include 
different  qualities  and  alloys  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper  and  alumi¬ 
nium,  and  four  descriptions  of  timber, 
these  being  tested  across  and  along  the 
grain.  The  results  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  general  law  governing 
the  ratio  of  tensile  strength  ta  shearing 
strength.  Crystalline  metals,  or  those 
with  little  or  no  elongation,  are  shown  to 
be  stronger  in  shear  than  under  tensile 
stress  by  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  ductile  metals  may  be  anything 
from  0  to  50  per  cent,  weaker  in  shear 
than  in  tension.  Eor  timber  the  results 
showed  the  ultimate  shearing  strength 
to  be  from  33  per  cent,  to  53  per  cent, 
of  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  across 
the  grain,  and  from  5‘5  per  cent,  to  10-4 
per  cent,  along  the  grain.  The  results 
are  tabulated  and  plotted  in  convenient 
manner,  and  they  ought  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  strength 
of  materials. 


In  his  presidential  address 
Chemistry.  to  the  Birmingham  Local 
Section  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  Professor  Threlfall 
discussed  several  interesting  problems  in 
electro  and  electro-thermal  chemistry. 
He  stated  that  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  electrical  means  would  become  an 
important  industry  in  the  future  when 
the  nitrate  deposits  in  Chili  begin  to  be 
exhausted.  Nitric  acid  can  now  be 
made  electrically  at  practically  the  same 
price  as  that  manufactured  from  Chili 
saltpetre.  The  author  described  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Dr.  Ludwig  on  the  effects 
of  heating  carbon  to  very  high  tempera¬ 
tures  under  great  pressures.  When  the 
carbons  were  in  hydrogen  at  a  pressure 
of  1,500  atmospheres  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  continuous  arc 
between  them,  as  the  carbon  at  very 
high  temperatures  became  non-conduct¬ 
ing.  As  it  cooled  it  became  conducting, 
and  so  an  intermittent  arc  was  formed. 
When  the  carbon,  at  a  pressure  of  2,000 
atmospheres,  was  cooled  suddenly  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  water  it  was  converted 
into  a  transparent  medium,  which  however 
was  not  diamond.  Professor  Threlfall 
also  described  his  own  researches  in  the 
same  field.  Reasoning  on  the  analogous 
relations  between  the  properties  of 
diamond  and  sulphur,  he  calculated  that 
in  order  to  make  large  diamond  crystals 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  pressures 
of  at  least  10,000  atmospheres.  In  this 
case  the  rate  of  cooling  would  probably 
be  quite  immaterial.  He  -  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  making  cubic  carbon, 
crystals  was  much  easier,  as  at  high 
pressures  carbon  vapour  probably  con¬ 
denses  in  this  form.  These  crystals 
would  be  useful  as  an  abrasive.  He  also 
described  the  novel  process  invented 
by  Elihu  Thomson  for  making  silica 
tubes.  A  carbon  rod  is  buried  in  suitable 


sand,  and  a  large  electric  currentTis  sent 
through  it.  The  heat  developed  round 
the  conductor  fuses  the  sand  grains  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  a  tube  is  formed  round  the 
carbon  which  can  easily  be  smoothed 
by  a  carborundum  wheel.  In  appearance 
these  tubes  are  similar  to  white  vitreous 
earthenware,  but  they  do  not  break 
even  when  heated  red  hot  and  dropped 
into  water. 


Experience  at  the  Dover 
Biu^Gum!  Harbour  Works  has  de¬ 
monstrated  in  a  striking 
manner  the  remarkable  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Tasmanian  blue  gum 
[Eucalyptus  globulus),  which  is  probably 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  timber 
in  the  world.  It  certainly  is  denser 
than  any  other  wood,  having  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.2,  and  is  practically  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  attack  of  the  teredo.  These 
facts  have  only  been  recognised  by 
timber  experts  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
be  generally  known.  So  far  as  the 
works  at  Dover  are  concerned,  the  chief 
value  of  the  blue  gum  piles  from  a 
constructive  standpoint  was  that,  while 
Oregon  pine  piles  could  not  be  driven 
in  deep  water  subject  to  strong  currents 
unless  weighted  at  the  end  with  iron, 
the  piles  employed  required  no  such 
assistance.  Further,  owing  to  their  im¬ 
munity  from  injury  by  the  teredo  and 
to  the  great  strength  of  the  timber, 
most  of  these  piles  have  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  driven  three 
or  four  times  in  different  positions. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  W.  Heyn,  the  timber 
expert  of  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  &  Sons,  that 
tests  very  carefully  made  show  that 
the  Tasmanian  wood  will  sustain  about 
double  the  weight  that  can  be  carried  by 
English  oak.  and  will  even  regain  its 
elasticity  after  having  been  subjected  to 
loads  equal  to  the  breaking  weight  of  oak. 


cottage  Cottage  exhibitions  seem 
Exhibition,  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
cieveleys.  p0pU[ar  entertainments  of 
next  year.  Following  upon  the  com- 
petitit'ive  exhibitions  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  proposed  by  the  Rural 
Housing  Reform  Association  (already 
mentioned  in  our  pages),  we  have  now 
the  prospectus  of  a  cottage  exhibition  to 
be  held  at  Cieveleys,  in  Lancashire,  from 
July  to  September  of  next  year,  which 
professes  to  be  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
that  at  Letch  worth.  We  notice,  however, 
that  in  offering  prizes  for  four  different 
classes  of  cottages,  they  have  in  the  first 
two  classes  not  specified  any  limit'  of 
cost,  but  offered  the  prize  for  “  the  best 
and  most  economical  cpttage,  or  (in 
Class  II.)'  pair  of  cottages,  to  be  built 
in  accordance .  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Thornton  Urban  District  Council.”  This 
is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  specifying  a 
sum  which  (as  we  saw  at  Letchworth) 
every  competitor  professes  to  be  able 
to  build,  his  cottage  for.  In  the  other 
two  classes  the  sum  of  180/.  is  named 
as  the  limit  of  cost  for  a  single  cottage, 
and  350/.  for  a  pair  of  cottages  ;  this 
also  seems  to  be  a  lesson  from  Letch¬ 
worth,  where  the  exhibition  went  to 
prove  that  a  150/.  cottage  of  durable 
materials  cannot  be  built  except  under  I 


specially  advantageous  conditions.  We* 
notice  that  among  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  the  competition  in  Classes  III. 
and  IV.,  the  competitors  will  be  required 
to  declare,  before  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  the  price  (including  builder’s 
profit)  at  which,  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  they  will  be  prepared  to  duplicate 
their  exhibit.  There  is  also  to  be  a  com¬ 
petition,  comprised  under  Class  V.,  for 
the  best  laid-out  garden. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Duke 


present  his  seat  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  to  the  County  Council  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  technical  college.  The  mansion 
was  built  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  after  the  model  of  Buckingham 
House,  St.  James’s  Park,  but  was  con¬ 
siderably  altered  and  improved  by 
Holland  for  the  first  Marquis  of  Stafford 
(obiit  1803).  Subsequent  improvements- 
upon  an  extensive  scale  were  carried  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who  refaced  the 
cemented  brickwork  of  the  exterior, 
added  the  cornice  and  balustrades  and 
the  belvedere  tower,  and  greatly  embel¬ 
lished  the  details  of  the  old  building 
which  contained  the  reception-rooms. 
Barry  added  also  the  grand  entrance-hall 
and  the  semicircular  corridor  giving 
access  to  the  state-rooms,  designed  the 
wing  containing  the  private  apartments, 
and,  laying  out  the  gardens,  effected  a 
notable  transformation  of  the  house- 
and  its  surroundings.  Trentham  Hall 
is  identified  with  the  “  Italian  Palace  ” 
described  in  “  Lothair  ”  by  Lord  Beacons - 
field,  and  its  beautiful  park,  extending 
over  500  acres,  watered  by  the  Trent,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  holiday-makers  from 
the  districts  around.  Launcelot  Brown 
laid  out  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grounds ;  his  work  at  the  house  was 
superseded  by  that  of  his  relative 
Holland — see  Watts’s  Seats,  etc.,  1779, 
and  Ackermann’s  Repository,  1824. 


In  the  course  of  some  exca- 
B3eof  mS?’  nations  which  are  being 
made  for  a  structural  repair 
of  the  ancient  castle  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  a  minting-house,  with  its 
furnace,  broken  crucibles,  and  some 
“  Derby  ”  coins.  Rushen  Castle,  at  one 
time  the  principal  fortress  in  the  island, 
was  built  in  945  by  Guttred,  son  and 
successor  of  Orry,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
and  second  of  the  twelve  petty  kings, 
called  Orries,  who  reigned  over  the 
island.  The  castle,  which  in  many 
respects  is  similar  to  that  at  Elsinore,  is 
quadrangular  on  plan  with  square  towers 
on  the  sides  ;  the  keep  was  converted  into 
a  prison,  and  within  the  area  were 
erected  lodgings  for  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  buildings  for  the  numerous 
courts  appertaining  to  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  A  lofty  embattled  wall  and  a  fosse 
surround  the  castle,  which  is  further 
defended  by  a  glacis  of  stone  masonry 
built,  reputedly,  by  Cardinal  V  olsey 
during  his  guardianship  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Derby.  A  drawbridge  from  the 
castle  crosses  the  river  which  flows 
through  Castletown,  and  the  pit  of  the 
portcullis  has  recently  been  discovered. 
Sir  John  Stanley,  K.G.,  obtained,  temp. 
Henry  IV.,  a  grant,  by  liege  homage, 
of  the  island  and  lordship  of  Man.  His- 
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descendants  were  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
Lords  of  Man,  and  after  the  decapitation 
of  James,  seventh  earl  of  that  house,  in 
1651,  his  widow  Charlotte  (nee  de  la 
Tremouille)  gallantly  defended  Rushen 
Castle  against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
to  whom,  however,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  Receiver-General  William 
Christian,  ultimately  surrendered. 


At  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery 
DGaUery.eU  is  a  collection  of  water¬ 
colours,  under  the  title  “  At 
Home  and  Abroad,”  by  Miss  Winifred  R. 
Roberts,  a  lady  artist  whose  name  is 
new  to  us,  but  of  whom  more  is  likely  to 
be  heard.  They  are  mostly  small  works, 
all  landscapes,  some  of  them  very  slight 
and  sketchy ;  but  even  the  slighter  ones 
show  a  true  feeling  for  landscape  effect, 
colour  and  composition.  No.  1  in  the 
catalogue,  “  Florence — a  rift  in  the 
clouds,”  is  one  of  the  sketchy  ones,  but 
it  at  once  arrests  attention  by  its  freedom 
and  power.  Two  drawings  on  separate 
stands,  larger  and  more  highly  finished 
than  most  of  the  others — “  Sunset 
Time  ”  and  “  Forest  Lovers  ”  (44,  45), 
show  that  the  lighter  and  more  hasty  style 
of  the  others  arises  from  no  inability  to 
produce  a  finished  landscape  picture.  The 
“  forest  lovers  ”  are  the  trees  with  bare 
stems  which  stand  out  against  the  sky. 
Among  the  others  we  may  mention 
especially  “  First  of  the  Morning— 
Riviera  ”  (67),  a  beautiful  effect  of 
bright  morning  light  among  trees ; 
“Havre”  (18),  a  sketch  of  part  of  the 
port  and  the  old  warehouses ;  “  Near 
Rougham,  Norfolk  ”  (27) ;  “  A  Cheshire 
Stream  ”  (40) ;  “  From  Sunningdale 

Links  ”  (62),  a  small  sketch  which  has 
in  it  the  making  of  a  fine  picture; 
and  “  The  Fountain,  Necton  Hall,  Nor¬ 
folk”  (81).  The  exhibition  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  quite  justifies  its 
existence.  _ _ 

Hr.  w  Mb.  N  H  J.  Westlake  has 
“Via  Crucis”  been  lately  occupied  witn 
Pamtmgs.  a  serjes  0f  pictures  for  a 
“  Via  Crucis,”  commissioned  by  _  Mr. 
S.  Taprell  Holland  for  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Watford,  which  our 
readers  will  remember  is  one  of  the  best- 
.  known  works  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley. 
These  were  on  view  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  “  fourteen  stations  ”  <tre 
shown,  painted  in  tempera  on  copper. 
In  some  cases  Mr.  Westlake  has  departed 
from  the  accepted  tradition  in  painting  of 
these  subjects.  The  sepulchre,  which  is 
shown  in  the  last  picture,  and  which  is 
usually  represented  as  a  simple  cave, 
has  been  treated  in  a  more  architectural 
manner  with  a  carved  stone  archi¬ 
trave  to  the  door.  This  is  probably  a 
correct  interpretation ;  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  sepulchres  are  generally  ela¬ 
borate,  and  the  Jews  followed  their 
custom  a  good  deal  in  such  matters. 
The  pictures,  which  are  quiet  and  dignified 
in  conception,  form  an  interesting  series. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  painter  are  the  two 
depicting  the  second  fall  and  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  gilt  frames  used  are  copied 
from  a  special  design  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  are  well  suited  to  the 
pictures.  There  is  also  on  view  a  fine 
design  for  a  gold  monstrance  made  by  the 
artist  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT 
ABRUZZESE  ART  AT  CHIETI. 

The  fashion  set  by  the  promoters  of  the 
exhibition  of  ancient  Sienese  art,  which  was 
noticed  in  these  columns  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  ( Builder ,  June  11,  1904,  p.  628),  has 
been  followed  in  other  parts  of  Italy  during 
the  present  year.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
the  exhibition  of  Italo-Byzantine  sacred  art  at 
Grottaferrata  ( Builder ,  June  3,  1905,  p.  592), 
and  I  now  propose  to  describe  shortly  the 
exhibition  of  ancient  Abruzzese  art  at  Chieti, 
reserving  for  another  occasion  a  notice  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Marches  which 
has  been  held  at  Macerata  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  Chieti  exhibition 
did  not  open  until  May  31,  and  closed  at  the 
end  of  October;  owing  to  this,  and  to  the 
fact  that  Chieti  lies  rather  away  from  the 
ordinary  tourist  route,  it  has  probably  not 
been  visited  by  many  British  travellers,  so 
that  an  account  of  it  may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  exhibits  were  divided  into  four  main 
sections,  devoted  to  (1)  furniture  and  iron 
and  copper  work;  (2)  majolica;  (3)  gold¬ 
smith’s  and  silversmith’s  work ;  and  (4) 
tapestries,  embroideries,  and  lace.  A  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  catalogue  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  lack  of  illustrations  in  which  is 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  excellent  photographs  of  the  most 
important  objects  have  been  taken  by  the 
official  photographer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.* 

The  first  section  included  a  few  fine  casse 
nuzicdi  (chests  for  containing  the  bride’s 
trousseau)  of  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century, 
with  good  carvings  in  relief,  representing 
vintage  and  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  copper  and  iron  work,  the 
latter  mostly  belonging  to  a  large  collection 
formed  by  Count  Gesare  Pace  of  Massa 
d’Albe,  near  Avezzano,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museo  Artistico  Industrials 
at  Rome,  and  comprising  locks  and  keys,  door¬ 
handles  and  knockers,  etc.  There  were  also 
shown  here  a  few  of  the  finest  tapestries  from 
Pescocostanzo,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
belonged  to  the  fourth  section,  and  three 
pictures  on  wood,  almost  the  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  pictorial  art  in  the  whole  exhibition, 
one  of  which,  bearing  the_  date  1408,  repre¬ 
sents  a  somewhat  rare  subject — the  Madonna 
quenching  the  thirst  of  the  souls  m  pur¬ 
gatory  with  the  milk  from  her  own  breasts. 
The  author  is  unknown,  but  the  expression 
of  the  Madonna  is  fine,  and  not  at  all  of  a 
conventional  or  borrowed  type. 

The  second  section  was  a  very  large  one, 
comprising  over  1,200  specimens  of  majolica 
and  occupying  five  rooms.  The  ceramic  art 
in  the  Abruzzi,  which  had  its  centre  in  the 
village  of  Castelli,  situated  not  far  from  the 
Gran  Sasso  dltalia,  about  twenty-flve  miles 
south  of  Teramo,  made  its  appearance  rather 
later  than  at  Urbino,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza, 
and  flourished  when  their  art  was  alre»dy  m 
decadence,  in  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  best  artists,  the  Grue,  the 
Gentile,  the  Cappelletti,  handed  .  on  the 
tradition  from  father  to  son,  and  it  is  not  by 
any  means  yet  extinct,  for  a  member  of  the 
last-named  family  showed  a  fine  coikction^of 
modern  imitations  of  the  old  style.  Un 
fortunately  for  those  who  desired  to  study 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  ceram  c 
S?  in  the^ Abruzzi,  it  was  not food  poag to 
to  norsuade  the  owners  of  the  chief  conec 
tions  to  allow  the  objects  they  exhibited  to 
be  dispersed;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
abandon  any  idea  of  arranging  ‘k«jpe™“3 
in  chronological  order,  except  m  BoomWj 
which  contained  a  se! lection  from  the  Museo 
j:  q  Martino  at  Naples.  Room  VI.  was  in 
great  part  occupied  by  the  collation  o^Barm 
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the  third  section— the  goldsmith’s  and  silver¬ 
smith’s  work — and  here  it  was  plain  that  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  had  not  left  the 
objects  in  the  second  section  unclassified  from 
any  lack  of  capacity. 

Here  the  work  of  each  of  the  various 
schools  was  arranged  in  chronological  order — 
the  schools  of  Aquila,  of  Sulmona,  of  Teramo, 
and  of  Guardiagrele.  Many  of  the  objects 
shown  bore  a  contemporary  mark  consisting 
of  the  name  (abbreviated)  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were  made,  and  sometimes  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  giving  particulars  of  the  artist  or  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  ordered  the  work  to 
be  done.  They  were  exclusively  objects  of 
ecclesiastical  use — mainly  processional  crosses, 
chalices,  and  reliquaries,  with  a  preponderance 
of  the  former,  of  which,  indeed,  there _  were 
more  than  seventy,  all  of  them  fine  specimens 
of  their  kind. 

The  earliest  crosses  (of  the  Xlllth  and  early 
XIVth  centuries)  belong  to  the  school  of 
Suhnona;  they  are  made  of  thin  plates  of 
gilt  bronze  or  copper,  with  a  nucleus  of 
wood,  and  preserve  the  traditional  Byzantine 
forms.  But  progress  in  the  goldsmith’s  art 
seems  to  have  been  here  comparatively  rapid, 
and  the  finest  work  of  the  school  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  chalice,  paten,  and  pastoral  stall 
made  by  one  Ciccarello  di  Francesco,  and 
given  to  the  cathedral  of  Sulmona  by 
Innocent  VII.  when  he  became  Pope.  The 
material  is  silver-gilt,  and  the  execution  is 
of  great  beauty,  the  small  enamelled  fields 
which  form  a  part  of  the  decoration  being 
especially  good.  In  the  XVth  century  decora¬ 
tion  in  relief  began  to  take  the  place  of 
enamels,  while  the  XVIth  century  witnessed 
the  decadence  of  the  school. 

The  school  of  Teramo  has  some  fine  works 
to  show,  ranging  over  a  similar  period;  that 
of  Aquila-,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
have  begun  later,  most  of  its  productions  not 
being  earlier  than  the  XVIth  century. 

The  climax  of  the  goldsmith’s  art  in  the 
Abruzzi  is  marked,  however,  by  the  works 
of  Nicola  di  Guardiagrele,  an  artist  of  the 
first  half  of  the  XIVth  century.  His  finest 
work,  the  silver  altar  front  in  the  cathedral 
at  Teramo,  begun  in  1433  and  completed  in 
1448,  containing  thirty-five  panels  with 
figures  in  relief,  and  many  small  enamels, 
was  not  sent  to  the  exhibition;  but  four  pro¬ 
cessional  crosses,  those  of  Lanciano  (1422), 
Guardiagrele  (1431),  Monticchio  (1433),  and 
Aquila  (1434),  gave  a  good  idea  of  his  skill. 
They  are  very  similar,  but  fine  in  invention, 
and  of  great  beauty  of  execution;  the  figures 
are  well  modelled  in  high  relief,*  while  the 
background  is  formed  by  decorative  patterns 
in  low  relief;  coloured  enamels  are  also  em¬ 
ployed,  so  that  the  splendour  of  the  whole 
and  the  wealth  of  detail  are  remarkable. 
Two  monstrances,  one  from  Francavilia 
(1413),  and  one  from  Atessa  (1418),  show 
Nicola  at  a  slightly  earlier  stage  of  his 
development,  in  which  his  art  is  slightly  less 
elaborate— two  small  Gothic  tabernacles  with 
delicate  tracery.  ,  , 

As  a  painter  he  was  not  successful  a 
Madonna  by  him  in  the  same  room,  on  wood, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  work  of  any  im¬ 
portance;  but  it  iB  the  only  known  picture 
from  his  hand.  His  last  dated  work  is  a 
silver  bust  of  S.  Justinus  (1455),  the  patron 
of  Chieti,  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  muen 
spoilt  by  restoration  in  the  XVIIIth  century. 

From  him  sprang  a  whole  school  of  artists, 
taking  their  name  from  Guardiagrele,  a  small 
town  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Chieti.  . 

Of  illuminated  manuscripts  there  were  very 
few— only  four— but  all  of  them  of  great 
beauty.  The  finest  was  the  missal  given .to 
the  cathedral  of  Chieti  by  Guido  de-  Medici, 
the  second  archbishop  of  the  diocese  (1528- 
1537).  whose  arms  and  name  are  inserted. 
It  was  executed  either  for  Cardinal  Giovanni 


*  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  two  crosses  oi  Guardiagrele  and  Aquila,  which 
are  almost  exactly  alike,  though  in  the  latter  enamel 
is  more  freely  used.  Upon  one  side  the  figure 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  occupies  the  centre,  the  •en¬ 
tombment  being  represented  below,  the  Resurrection 
Sve  while  at  the  two. lateral  extremities  are  the 
seated  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  Upon 
Christ  is  seated  in  glory,  with  the  four 
evangelists  at  the  extremities  of  the  four  arms  .  of 
the  cross.  Below  the  cross  proper  is  a  small  build- 
in0-  with  niches  containing  statues,  which  formB 
thf  transition  to  the  staff  by  which  the  cross  was 

carried  The  other  crosses  differ  slightly  in  details, 
that  of  Lanciano.  for  example,  having  the  burial 
and  coronation  of  the  Virgin  respectively  below  and 
above  the  Christ-  in  glory. 
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Borgia,  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.; 
(between  1492  and  1494),  or.  in  part,  at  least, 
for  Cardinal  Ludovico  Borgia  (between; 
December  22,  1536,  and  July,  1537).*  The) 
cathedral  possesses  another  missal,  which  was 
formerly  at  Guardiagrele,  illuminated  per-, 
haps  by  a  local  artist,  of  the  end  of  the 
XIVth  century.  The  other  two  were — a 
MS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
notes  and  an  index  written  by  S.  Giovanni 
da  Capestrano  (a  Franciscan  friar  who  led 
the  crusade  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia 
in  the  XVth  century),  to  whom  it  was  given 
by  Pope  Callixtus  III.,  and  a  fine  office  for 
nuns’  use,  known  as  the  Uffizio  della  Beata 
Cristina,  and  belonging  to  the  Municipality 
of  Aquila. 

To  the  same  section  belonged  the  mediaeval 
coins,  medals,  and  seals,  of  which  a  small 
collection  was  exhibited. 

The  fourth  section  consisted  of  (1); 
tapestries,  the  best  of  which  come  from  Pes- 
•cocostanzo,  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
Sulmona,  and  belong  to  the  XVIIth  and 
XVII Ith  centuries.  The  designs  are,  as  a 
rule,  decorative,  but  there  was  one  curious 
specimen  in  the  first  room  of  the  end  of  the 
XVIth  century,  with  a  representation  of 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  formed  by  the  super¬ 
position  of  stuffs  of  various  colours  sewn  on 
to  the  fabric,  some  of  the  details  being  filled 
in  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  (2)  Laces 
and  embroideries,  of  which,  again,  many 
belong  to  PescoCostanzo. 

In  both  classes  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
•decorative  patterns  employed  are  often  Greek 
patterns  broken  down. 

A  less  important  section  (the  fifth)  was 
formed  by  sculptures  in  wood  and  stone, 
the  former  nearly  all  coloured  and  gilded, 
while  the  sixth,  and  last,  section  was 
devoted  to  modern  reproductions  of  old  lace, 
tapestries,  majolica,  ironwork,  etc. — industries 
which  seem  to  be  flourishing  and  to  be  doing 
good  work. 

The  exhibition  was  well  housed  and  well 
arranged,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  to 
see  the  objects  to  advantage.  But  the  muni¬ 
cipal  palace,  in  which  it  was  held,  is  a 
modem  building,  with  no  pretence  to  archi¬ 
tectural  interest.  It  was,  further,  a  pity 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  displace  and 
temporarily  store  the  archaeological  collec¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  city,  as  there  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  sufficient  space. 
Archaeology  was,  indeed,  poorly  represented, 
a  fine  set  of  the  coins  of  Hadria  (Atri)  being 
almost  the  only  exhibit  of  any  note  in  this 
•direction. 

The  exhibition  was,  however,  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  and  interest,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  it  deserve  much  praise  for  their 
labours. 

To  the  influence  and  active  interest  of 
the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  must  be 
attributed  the  magnificent  show  of  crosses, 
reliquaries,  and  other  objects  of  value  in  the 
third  section,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  belong  to  the  churches  which  are  under 
his  authority.  Thomas  Ashby,  jdn. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SMOKE-ABATEMENT 
APPLIANCES. 

In  connexion  with  the  Conference  arranged 
by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and  the 
Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  an  exhibition 
of  smoke-abatement  appliances  was  held  last 
week  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Westminster.  The  exhibits  were 
not  very  numerous,  nor  did  they  cover  the 
whole  range  of  the  subject  of  smoke-abate¬ 
ment  as  outlined  by  the  organisers  of  the 
exhibition.  The  only  section  which  could  be 
regarded  as  at  all  adequately  represented  was 
that  of  gas  and  its  uses  for  lighting,  heating, 
and  cooking.  Electrical  applicances  were  not 
as  conspicuous  as  one  would  have  expected. 
There  were  few  open  domestic  fires,  and 
boilers  and  radiators  for  heating  buildings  by 
hot  water  and  steam  were  not,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  represented  by  a  single  exhibit. 

The  first  stall  was  occupied  by  gas  appli¬ 
ances  made  by  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  B. 
Cowan,  to  whom  two  bronze  medals  were 


*  The  former  theory  is  sustained  by  Bertaux  in 
the  Rivue  de  I’art  ancienne  et  moderne,  the  latter 
by  De  Lanrentiis  (the  president  of  the  committee 
of  the  exhibition)  in  a  commemorative  number  of  a 
publication  entitled  Feriie  Latinx,  which  appeared 
at  Chieti  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition. 


awarded  for  gas-cookers  and  prepayment  gas-l 
meters.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  exhibited  a  photometer  for  measuring 
high-power  gas-burners.  Two  bronze  medals 
were  given  to  the  Imperial  Stove  Company 
(Leamington  Spa)  for  gas-cookers  and  for 
gas-stoves  with  removable  enclosures,  and 
the  same  company  showed  the  “Cyclone” 
water-heater  in  connexion  with  a  gas  cooking- 
stove.  The  Cannon  Iron  Foundries  (Deep- 
fields,  near  Bilston)  had  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  gas-stoves  of  various  kinds,  and 
received  four  bronze  medals  for  gas-cookers, 
a  gas  washing-boiler  for  domestic  use,  a  pre¬ 
payment  gas-meter,  and  a  simple  device  for 
regulating  the  air  supply  to  gas-stoves  and 
fires.  The  Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter 
Company  (Warrington)  had  a  large  stand, 
divided  by  partitions  into  a  number  of  rooms 
(including  a  hall,  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
bedroom,  and  kitchen),  which  were  fitted 
with  gas-stoves  and  fires  of  various  kinds. 
Bronze  medals  were  obtained  for  their  griller 
with  a  firebrick  radiator,  and  for  the 
“Ilford”  gas-fiTe,  which  is  made  so  that 
the  various  parts  can  be  easily  removed, 
and  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  nipple  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  gas  and  air  to  the 
burner.  The  cast-iron  stove,  exhibited  by 
this  firm,  for  burning  coke  or  anthracite, 
deserves  mention  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
design. 

Messrs  William  Sugg  &  Co.  showed 
their  system  of  high-pressure  incandescent 
gas  lighting  (driven  by  a  hot-air  engine)  in 
operation,  some  of  the  lamps  shown  being 
of  1,000  candle-power ;  low-pTessure  incan¬ 
descent  gas-burners  were  also  shown,  and  a 
bronze  medal  was  received  by  the  firm  for 
gas-cooking  apparatus.  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Russell,  &  Co.  (Warrington)  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  gas-heating  appliances,  and 
received  a  bronze  medal  for  their  “Rapid” 
water-heater  with  safety-tap.  Appliances  for 
lighting  and  heating  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Edgar,  and  at  the  next  stand  Mr. 
Joseph  Nutting  exhibited  his  ingenious  gas 
cooking-stoves,  fitted  with  V-shaped  tubular 
copper  boilers  and  overhead  hot-water  tanks, 
the  waste  heat  from  the  stove  being  used  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Podmore  &  Co.  exhibited  (in  opera¬ 
tion)  their  1  ‘  High-power  Low-pressure  Re¬ 
cuperative  Incandescent  Self-intensifying  Gas 
Lamps  ” ;  this  is  a  long  name  for  a  little 
fitting,  but  certainly  the  lamp  appears  to  be 
both  useful  and  economical;  all  the  details 
have  been  carefully  considered  in  order  to 
render  the  lamp  dust-proof  and  to  increase 
the  life  of  the  mantles  and  chimneys.  Mr. 
Thomas  Potterton  received  a  bronze  medal 
for  his  apparatus  for  hot-wateT  services  heated 
by  gas,  and  the  Davis  Gas  Stove  Company 
received  another  for  gas-cookers  with  auto¬ 
matic  gas-tap  and  by-pass;  the  same  firm 
showed  a  large  variety  of  gas-stoves  and 
fires,  one  or  two  of  which  were  of  better 
design  than  usual.  Messrs.  Wilsons  & 
Mathiesons  (Armley)  had  also  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  gas-stoves  and  fires,  among  which 
two  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  Thev 
“Delft”  is  one  of  the  best-designed  gas- 
stoves  which  we  have  seen;  the  ironwork 
is  simple,  and  the  blue  and  white  files  add 
greatly  to  the  effect.  The  “Sheraton”  is 
not  quite  so  pleasing,  but  has  received  a 
bronze  medal  for  the  ventilating  grids  with 
which  it  is  fitted.  A  large  “  Model  Smoke¬ 
less  Kitchen,”  fitted  up  by  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  was  well  worth  seeing. 

To  the  architect  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  exhibits  of  gas  stoves  and  fires  is  the 
wretched  character  of  the  designs  in  general. 
Nearly  all  are  commonplace  in  shape,  and 
covered  with  meretricious  and  meaningless 
ornament.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  are 
evidently,  only  just  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
good  design  will  “pay,”  while  others  still 
think  that  it  has  no  commercial  value.  Here 
and  there  a  tendency  towards  better  things 
was  noticeable,  but.  on  the  whole,  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  however  good  it  might  be  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  was  artistically  a 
failure. 

The  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  St.  James’s  and  Pall  Mall 
Electric  Light  Company,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Rashleigh.  Phipps,  &  Co.,  had  a  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  electrical  appliances,  including  cook¬ 
ing  stoves  and  utensils,  “  Prometheus  ”  and 
other  heaters,  the  “Stellite”  Air-filter  and 
Deodoriser  for  purifying  and  (if  desired)  per¬ 
fuming  the  air  required  for  ventilating  dining¬ 
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rooms,  etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  ingenious 
appliances  for  other  purposes. 

Sir  Charles  Cookson  exhibited  an  ordinary 
hob-grate  burning  gas-coke,  the  special 
feature  being  the  method  of  lighting  the 
fire  by  an  iron  pipe  fitted  with  a  Bunsen 
burner,  and  connected  with  the  gas  service. 
Messrs'.  Bratt,  Colbran,  &  Co.  showed  a 
number  of  “  Heaped  ”  fires  with  different 
surrounds;  the  principal  novelty  was  a  sur¬ 
round  of  green  bull-nosed  Dutch  tiles,  9  in. 
square,  without  any  metal-work.  The 
“  Florence  ”  grate  was  exhibited  in  operation 
by  the  London  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Company,  together  with  a  number  of  stoves 
for  burning  anthracite  and  other  fuel,  and 
some  gas-stoves.  The  “Florence”  grate  is 
fitted  with  rocking  bars  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  burning 
anthracite  coal  satisfactorily.  The  Coalbrook- 
dale  Company  exhibited  the  “Bostel”  fire¬ 
grate  in  operation ;  this  has  a  fire-basket  hung 
on  pivots,  so  that  it  can  be  tilted  into  various 
positions  to  alter  the  rate  of  combustion. 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.  had  a  small  exhibit  of 
their  faience,  etc.,  including  a  sunk  fire  with¬ 
out  any  metal  except  the  bottom  grate.  A 
bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Eagle  Range 
and  Gas  Stove  Company  for  them  automatic 
draught-regulator  and  automatic  indicator 
for  dampers,  applied  to  the  “Eagle”  kitchen 
range ;  they  also  exhibited  the  “  Eagle 
Premier  ”  domestic  fire-grate  with  sliding 
doors  for  regulating  the  rate  of  combustion. 
A  dog-grate  and  basket-grate  were  shown  in 
operation  by  Mr.  Samuel  Firth,  M.A.,  the 
inventor. 

A  small  apparatus  for  washing  the  smoke 
from  an  ordinary  domestic  fire-grate  was 
shown  by  the  Mugnas  Smoke-Washing  and 
Fuel  Economising  Apparatus  Company;  an 
electric  fan  forms  part  of  the  apparatus,  but 
adequate  information  about  this  and  Mr. 
William  Thomas’s  “  Wildwm  ”  smokeless 
chimney  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lovibond  (Salisbury)  ex¬ 
hibited  various  instruments  for  “measuring: 
the  colour  of  smoke,”  etc.,  and  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  for  his  simple  “  Pocket  Tinto¬ 
meter  ”  for  this  purpose. 

The  Power-Gas  Corporation  Company  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal  for  a  model  of  the. 
Mond  Gas  Plant,  with  ammonia-recovery 
apparatus,  and  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros,  a 
bronze  medal  for  their  Suction  Gas  Plant. 

Appliances  for  reducing  the  coal  consump-. 
tion  in  factory  boilers  were  shown  by  a 
number  of  firms.  Messrs.  Edward  Bennis  & 
Co.  (Little  Hulton,  Bolton) .  gained  a  silver; 
medal  for  their  Patent  Stoker  and  Self- Clean¬ 
ing  Compressed-Air  Furnaces  for  Lancashire; 
boilers,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  their: 
Improve  Smokeless  Chain-Grate  Stoker.- 
Another  chain-grate  stoker,  made  by  Messrs.; 
Babcock  &  Willcox  (Renfrew)  obtained  a: 
similar  award.  A  bronze  medal  was  also 

given  to  the  Schwartzkopff  Coal-Dust  Firing 
yndicate  (St.  Helens)  for  their  Coal-Dust 
Furnace-Feeder.  Smoke-consuming  bridges 
and  other  appliances  for  Lancashire  boilers; 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Son. 
(Loughborough),  the  British  Fuel-Economiser 
and  Smoke- Preventer  Company  (Bermondsey), 
the  Horsfall  Destructor  Company  (Leeds),; 
the  Smoke-Abolition  Syndicate,  the  Courts-- 
Turner  Engineering  Company  (Manchester), 
and  Messrs.  Wilskemp  (Wandsworth);  and 
photographs  and  diagrams  of  other  appliances, 
for  the  same  purpose  were  exhibited  by  other 
firms.  , 

A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs,. 
Sanders.  Rehders,  &  Co.  for  their  ingenious 
“  Ados  ”  Automatic  C02  Recorder,  which  corn 
tinuously  and  automatically  _  records  on  a 
chart  the  percentage  of  COo  in  the  flue-gases 
of  boilers;  and  the  same  firm’s  “Phcenix*, 
Indicating  and  Recording  Draught-Gauge  is 
also  worthy  of  mention.  ! 

Refuse- destructors  were  shown  by  the  Hors  ¬ 
fall  Destructor  Company  (Leeds)  and  Messrs. 
Mel  drum  Bros.  (Manchester),  and  ventilating 
appliances  by  Messrs.  Matthews  &  1  ate.1 
(Manchester). 

This  almost  exhausts  the  list  of  exhibitors- 
We  ought  to  add  that,  at  the  time  of  oui 
visit,  the  awards  in  the  lighting  section  hac 
not  been  made. 


Mission  Room,  Bedford. — A  mission  room 
has  been  erected  in  Chandos-street,  Bedford; 
Messrs.  Mallows  &  Grocock  superintended  t-h» 
erection  of  the  structure  by  Messrs.  Humphrey:. 
&  Co.,  of  Knightsbridge. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  held  on  Monday  at 
No.  9,  Conduit- street,  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
A.R.A.,  presiding. 

Deceased  Member. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary, 
said  it  was  with  much  regret  that  he  had  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
District  Surveyor  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
the  City  of  London.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  1859  and  a  Fellow  in  1877. 
There  were  very  few  architects  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Collins,  for  they 
came  before  him  professionally  in  many 
ways,  arid  especially  in  his  capacity  of 
District  Surveyor.  Mr.  Collins  was  a 
familiar  figure,  therefore,  to  all  of  them,  and 
they  much  regretted  that  he  had  passed  away. 
He  had,  however,  left  a  good  name  amongst 
them.  For  many  years  Mt.  Collins  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
had  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  its 
best  interests.  He  moved  that  a  letter  of 
sympathy  be  sent  to  the  family  condoling  with 
them  on  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and 
expressing  the  full  appreciation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute  of  the  merits  and  work 
of  the  deceased. 

Stained  Glass. 

Papers  were  then  read  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Gascoyne  and  A.  J.  Dix  on 
“Stained  Glass,”  the  •  following  being 
abstracts  : — 

Mr.  Alexander  Gascoyne,  referring  to 
examples  that  remain  of  old  stained-glass 
work,  said  that,  without  attempting  to  copy 
deliberately,  many  lessons  may  be  learnt  from 
it.  If  once  we  can  catch  the  spirit  and 
feeling  that  inspired  the  early  glaziers,  and 
work  it  into  modern  requirements,  we  shall 
be  progressing  towards  perfect  work.  No 
Better  model  could  be  desired  than  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  best  XVth 
century  glass — e.g.,  York  Minster  and  Morley 
Church  in  Derbyshire.  The  windows  in  the 
north  of  the  nave  of  Cologne  Cathedral  also 
afford  excellent  examples.  Whether  or  not 
glass  can  be  manufactured  equal  to  the  old 
glass  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  by  waiting 
and  picking  out  the  choicest  sheets  at  the 
makers’,  and  carefully  selecting  these,  results 
can  be  obtained  which  will  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  early  windows.  It  is  the 
inequalities,  variations  of  thickness  and 
colours,  and  accidental  markings  which  give 
the  depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  glass,  and 
upon  their  judicious  employment  depends  the 
success  of  the  work.  In  good  work  the 
cost  of  the  glass  rarely,  if  ever,  enters  into 
the  consideration  of  the  glazier  :  he  chooses 
the  various  glass  as  the  artist  does  his  colours. 
Beautiful  results  can  be  obtained  by  giving 
a  free  rendering  of  tbe  early  principles,  and 
by  designing  foliage  or  ornament  to.  take 
the  place  of  canopies  and  bases,  without 
losing  the  feeling  or  character  of  the  old 
glass.  It  is  immaterial  what  particular  style 
is  adopted  provided  we  allow  our  originality 
to  develop  that  style,  and  produce  stained 
glass  which  for  charm  of  design  and  colour 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
building.  The  assistance  architects  can  give 
in  suggestions  for  the  general  schemes  of 
windows  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  their 
co-operation  has  produced  in  many  instances 
most  successful  results.  When  the  profession 
as  a  whole  demand  really  good  work,  and 
encourage  designers  who  are  known  to  have 
the  interests  of  their  craft  at  heart,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  beautiful  work.  But  so 
long  as  the  greatest  demand  is  for  the 
cheapest  article,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  stained  glass  of 
this  country  can  improve.  A  stained-glass 
window  need  not  necessarily,  be  expensive. 
It  can  be  made  simple  in  design,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  costly;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  possible  taste,  and  that 
the  best  material  has  not  been  used.  The 
author  impressed  upon  those  designing  stained 
glass  for  churches  that  the  windows  have  a 
double  mission — they  should  form  a. beautiful 
decoration  and  be  devotional  in  feeling.  The 
figures  introduced  should  be  an  aid,  not  a 
hindrance,  to  devotion.  Arouse  the  critical 
faculty,  and  no  devotion  is  possible.  To 
design  some  windows  much  careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  necessary ;  really  good  work  can  hardly 
he  done  unless  the  artist  is  personally,  m 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  design. 


The  author  cited  various  errors  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  windows  due  to  the  unsympathetic 
artist.  The  designing  of  a  church  window 
should  be  a  work  of  love,  and  the  artist  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  the  symbolism  truly 
interprets  the  teaching.  Stained  glass  for 
modern  dwellings  should  be  designed  to  form 
paTt  of  the  decorative  scheme;  the  building 
itself  should  be  seen  before  preparing  designs. 
Rich  colour  schemes  should  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  Simple  treatment  in  white  glass 
has  been  used  by  some  architects  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  harmonising  admirably 
with  any  style  of  decoration.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  massing  the  design  in  domestic  orna¬ 
mented  glass  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Referring  to  the  full-size  detail  drawing 
prepared  to  give  the  architect  an  idea  as 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  leads,  the  author 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  working 
drawing;  a  line  drawing  of  the  various  shapes 
of  the  glass  had  to  be  prepared  to  guide  the 
cutter  in  cutting  the  glass,  and  the  glazier 
in  piecing  it  together;  unless  every  care  was 
taken  with  this  drawing  all  the  architect’s 
trouble  might  be  lost. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dix,  after  explaining  the  differ  - 
erice  between  stained  and  painted  glass  and 
defining  the  term  “  stained  glass,”  said  what 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  was  the  making  of 
what  is  generally  understood  by  a  stained- 
glass  window — i.e.,  the  using  of  the  material 
in  such  a  way  that  shall  interest  and.  charm 
by  a  variety  of  design  and  combinations  of 
colour  in  which  it  may  be  employed.  A 
design  for  a  stained-glass  window  may  be  in 
any  medium  and  upon  whatever  material  that 
most  commends  itself  to  the  artist,  even 
painted  on  glass  in  transparent  colours,  or  of 
small  pieces  of  the  actual  coloured  glass 
itself  put  together  like  a  mosaic.  Not  is  it 
even  necessary  that  a  design  should  be  made 
at  all;  the  cartoon  may  be  drawn  in  the 
first  instance,  and  a  colour  scheme  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  choosing  the  glass  may  be  a  coloured 
photograph  of  the  cartoon,  or  a  sketch  to 
scale  of  the  lead-work,  coloured  in,  perfecting 
the  scheme  already  in  the  mind  and  suggested 
by  a  possible  rough  sketch  made  before 
starting  the  cartoon.  In  the  author’s  opinion 
the  highly-finished  competitive  design  for  a 
stained-glass  window  is  a  mistake,  .  a 
delusion,  a  snare.  An  attractive  design 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  a  good 
window.  The  capabilities  of  a  maker  of 
stained  glass  should  be  judged  by  his  finished 
work  and  not  by  design.  One  very  important 
point  to  observe  is  the  architectural  fitness  01 
the  design — i.e.,  its  suitability  as  regards 
proportion,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in  detail. 
It  should  always  be  treated  m  such  a  way 
that  will  keep  the  window  subservient  to 
the  architecture,  about  which  there  need  be 
no  fear  if  a  strict  adherence  be  observed 
to  the  natural  limitation  of  the  material. 
The  position  and  size  of  window  should  be 
thoroughly  considered,  as  much  detail  is 
often  thrown  away  and  a  broadness  of  effect 
missed  by  over-elaborating  a  window  which 
is  only  seen  from  a  distance;  also  the  amount 
of  light  one  may  safely  exclude  without  over¬ 
darkening  the  intenor  of  the  building  should 
be  considered.  Having  referred  to  the  car¬ 
toon  and  skeleton  drawing,  the  author  went  on 
on  to  speak  of  the  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  stage  in 
the  work— and  described  the  various  colours 
or  tones  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results 
and  the  method  of  their  employment  and 
arrangement.  The  practice  of .  superimposing 
pieces  of  glass  held  together  in  one  lead  m 
two  or  even  three  layers,  called  plating, 
though  occasionally  a  useful  expedient  the 
author  considered  should  not  be  resorted  to 
until  everv  resource  had  been  exhausted  to 
nhtain  the  required  colour  or  tone.  As 
3S3.  the  best  tint  of  white,  glass  one 
oofld  not  go  wrong  m  a  *mtcosol 

often  found  in  early,  glass— s.e.,  ■  »  eool 
preenish  hue.  Describing  the  method  of 
preparing  and  arranging  the  glass  brim® 
minting  the  author  emphasised  the  import 
Lee  of  Viewing  the  glass  so  J>re pared m  .a 

position  against  the  hg  .  as  tim6 

the  window  when  finished.  xnuw  10 
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proceeds,  altering  the  work  to  obtain  the 
effect  aimed  at  as  it  progresses.  In  the 
process  of  painting,  and,  in  fact,  at  no 
period,  should  anything  be  taken  for  granted ; 
the  work  should  be  viewed  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  from  as  great  a  distance  in  the 
studio  as  possible,  and  no  advance  made 
until  at  each  and  every  stage  nothing  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  could  possibly  be  improved 
upon.  The  author  went  on  to  describe  the 
process  of  painting  the  glass,  the  pigments 
employed,  the  firing,  leading,  etc. ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  referred  those  who  wished  to 
make  a  study  of  stained  glass  to  the  works 
of  Winston,  Mr.  Westlake’s  “  History  of 
Design  in  Painted  Glass,”  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day’s 
“Windows,”  and  Mr.  Whall’s  book  in  the 
“  Artistic  Craft  Series.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  said 
there  were  so  many  points  touched  upon 
that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them  one  by 
one,  but  there  were  a  few  which  he  might  be 
allowed  to  Tefer  to.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Dix 
had  done  very  valuable  service  in  bringing 
before  them  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  rain  upon 
old  glass,  and  he  did  not  think  any  of  them 
quite  realised  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
surface  of  glass  was  changed,  and,  of  course, 
the  admixture  of  black,  which  was  what  it 
practically  came  to,  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  toning  and  harmonising  the  colours.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Dix  that  no  amount 
of  weather  would  make  a  bad  window  a 
good  one,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
action  of  time  was  a  very  kindly  one  upon 
the  harmony  of  colour.  One  point  which 
he  had  rather  hoped  would  have  been  touched 
upon  was  the  great  importance  in  stained 
glass  of  producing  what  was  generally  known 
amongst  painters  as  the  palpitation  of  colour, 
by  varying  the  depth  of  the  colour  individu¬ 
ally  used  in  any  one  mass.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  jewel-like 
effect  produced  in  the  best  windows  was  the 
result  of  varying  the  amount  of  power  in 
the  colour  presented  both  in  the  one  mass 
and  in  those  which  surrounded  and  contrasted 
it.  The  art  of  putting  colour  together  in  a 
glass  window  was  a  sort  of  special  art. 
inasmuch  as  that  one  had  to  deal  with 
colour  in  a  more  intense  and  pure  scale 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  art.  Of 
course,  the  painter  toned  his  colour  as  he 
went  on.  but,  under  any  circumstances,  could 
not  produce  so  rich  a  result  as  even  a 
moderately  brilliant  painted  window.  The 
very  beauty  produced  by  brilliancy  was 
also  a  sort  of  standing  danger.  One  of  the 
points  of  great  value  to  those  wishing  to 
influence  the  colouring  of  windows  which 
might  be  executed  for  them  was  that  01 
having  the  glass  when  selected  arranged  on 
a  plate-glass  screen.  That  was  a  most  useful 
and  necessary  thing.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  artist  engaged  on  the  work  and  to 
ervonri  concerned  in  the  responsibility  tor 
e  "  production  of  a  good  window.  It 
abled  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
v  slip  of  judgment  in  choosing  the  glass 
be  corrected  before  too  much  labour  had 
en  expended  on  it,  and  it  undoubtedly 
d  the  effect  of  showing  the  artist  the 
curacy  of  his  work  in  its  crudest  foTm, 
d  therefore  enabled  him  to  make  the  correc- 
rns  upon  a  proper  scale.  He  supposed  that 
w  men  who  really  cared  about  theiT  work 
er  could  finish  a  window,  even  if  it  was 
ided  up.  without  wishing  to  change  a  tew 
rtions  of  the  glass.  He  would  certainly 
commend  anyone  who  was  interested  in  a 
ndow  to  carefully  look  at  it  against  a 
rht  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  which 
’was  to  be  exposed  to  before  it  was  finally 
Idered  together.  This  final  inspection  would 
ten  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  after- 
irds.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Gascoyne 
fer  to  the  Florence  windows,  because  he 
d  not  think  that  either  architects  or  glass- 
ainers  until  recent  years  had  given  half 
ough  attention  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
om  Italian  glass.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  say- 
ass  in  Italy,  because  there  was  a  great 
Kd  of  beautiful  glass  in  that  country  which 
idoubtedlv  was  produced  by  skilled  French- 
en  brought  there.  At  Florence  and  Siena 
number  of  beautiful  windows  were  pro¬ 
ved  from  designs  by  Ghiberti,  as  well  as 
7  Ghirbaindaio.  He  would  only  say  to 1  any 
jung  architect  who  might  be  going  to  Italy 
,r  other  purposes  that  any  time  he  could 
, end  on  stained  glass  would  be  time  well 
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devoted.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  guide¬ 
books  for  English  tourists  that  stained  glass, 
as  an  object  of  interest  in  any  Italian  church, 
is  rarely  mentioned.  To  read  Baedeker  no 
one  would  suppose  that  at  Florence  the 
Cathedral,  Sta.  Croce  or  St.  Maria  Novella 
were  full  of  splendid  glass — the  same  at 
Assissi  or  Siena. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  that  Mr.  Dix  had  stated 
with  much  truth  that  many  of  their 
churches  had  been  ruined  by  restora¬ 
tions,  but  more,  he  thought,  had  been 
ruined  by  the  bad  glass  put  into  them. 
If,  as  Mr.  Dix  had  said,  the  artist  in  stained 
glass  really  would  work  with  the  architect, 
especially  in  church  work,  they  would,  he 
was  sure,  work  together  harmoniously,  and 
the  eSect  generally  would  be  far  better.  It 
was  that  want  of  touch  between  the  artist 
in  painting  and  the  architect  that  was  so 
often  felt  in  their  churches.  They  found 
that  after  the  church  had  left  the  hands  of 
the  architect  one  glass-painter  was  turned 
on  and  then  another,  and  so  a  soTt  of  com¬ 
petition  ran  round  the  church,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  no  unanimity  and  no  unity  of  effect  at 
all  by  such  method,  or  rather  want  of 
method.  He  was  sure  that  glass-painters 
must  feel  this  themselves.  Mr.  Dix  said  that 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  in 
very  elaborately-coloured  windows  it  was  a 
great  opportunity,  but  he  (the  speaker)  was 
not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  If  there  was  too 
much  of  that  single  opportunity  it  was  very 
often  disadvantageous  to  other  glass  in  the 
church,  and  to  the  general  harmony  of  effect. 
The  thing  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Dix  would 
agree  with  that.  When  they  got  brilliant 
lights,  as  they  would  in  the  east,  it  was 
the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  overdo  the 
light  glass.  Of  course,  green  glass,  as  they 
had  seen,  had  been  exaggerated,  but  he  was 
not  sure  that  it  had  not  been  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  right  direction.  As  they  all  knew, 
white  always  exaggerated  itself.  If  they 
put  a  piece  of  white  next  a  piece  of  red  the 
red  must  necessarily  look  smaller.  The 
white  really  took  away  from,  ot  rather  spoilt, 
the  proportion  of  the  surrounding  colours, 
so  that  little  pure  white  could  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  in  stained  glass — it  must  be  toned 
with  a  very  distinct  tone  of  warm  yellow  or 
green.  With  regard  to  the  cartoons  Mr. 
Gascoyne  had  set  before  them,  he  might  say 
that,  in  the  cartoons  and  illustrations  put 
before  them  that  night,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  lines  separating  the  portions  had 
been  shown,  because  they  become  a  very 
important  feature  in  arranging  the  design.  In 
all  cartoons  they  were  apt  to  be  misled,  for 
in  the  glass  the  lines  were  apt  to  come  at  very 
awkward  places,  and  so  it  was  obvious  that 
in  the  cartoons  they  should  be  shown  as 
much  as  the  lead  parts.  The  bars  must  be 
considered,  for  they  were  necessary  to 
support  the  glass.  Those  who  had  been  to 
Huy,  in  Belgium,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  very  long  narrow  windows  with  the 
single  mullions  running  down,  surrounding 
the  apsidal  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  They 
were  simply  magnificent — not  so  much  in 
the  actual  quality  of  the  glass,  but  as 
to  the  colour  introduced.  The  actual  glass 
itself  was  not  particularly  good,  but  age 
had  acted  upon  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  narrow  and  general  massing  of  lines 
of  colour  were  sublime  in  their  effect.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Gascoyne,  in  his  idea  of  a 
man  thoroughly  entering  into  the  symbolic 
feeling  of  what  he  designed,  for  this  was 
absolutely  essential.  Unless  the  artist  really 
had  that  feeling  in  him  (and  this  applied 
particularly  to  church  work)  there  would  be 
but  little  to  admire  in  his  work,  but  they 
saw  the  mannerism  of  this  or  that  stained- 
glass  artist  standing  out  in  a  window  rather 
than  the  devotional  or  poetic  effect  he 
should  try  to  get  in  the  window.  They 
often  found  artists  who  laid  down  a  definite 
rule  that  they  would  not  treat  single  lights 
with  anything  but  single  figures.  He  sym¬ 
pathised  with  them  to  a  great  extent  when 
clients  came  and  said,  “We  want  a  sea 
scene,  or  most  elaborate  pictures,  brought 
into  a  space  of  about  9  in.  or  12  in.”  That 
was  hopeless  in  glass  as  a  rule,  and  one 
sympathised  with  single  figure  treatment  .on 
the  whole,  but  he  thought  it  could  be  carried 
too  far.  He  felt  that  there  should  be  .a 
certain  amount  of  “  lesson  ”  or  teaching  in 
glass,  whether  historical,  devotional,  religious. 


or  whatever  it  might  be.  If  they  had  a 
single  figure,  it  was  a  very  usual  thing  in  the 
XVth  century  to  find  some  sort  of  story, 
martyrdom  or  event  in  the  life  of  the 
individual.  It  was  common  to  find  some 
historical  or  interesting  event  depicted  below 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  very  often  there  was 
a  little  inscription  which  did  tend  to  interest 
the  ordinary  beholder.  That  was,  of  course, 
wholly  independent  of  the  scheme  of  colour 
which  one  would  try  to  carry  through.  He 
did  feel  that  the  more  the  stained-glass  artist 
could  throw  the  real  devotional  feeling 
and  poetry  into  his  design,  the  better  he 
would  make  his  work,  and  this  was  the  same 
with  artists  and  with  architects. 

Mr.  G.  Hubbard  said  it  had  occurred  to 
him  sometimes  in  glass-painting  that  if  they 
had  more  white  glass  introduced  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  judging  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  colouring.  As  a  rule,  old  glass 
always  appeared  to  be  a  medley  of  colour. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  effect  was  not 
extremely  charming,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  compare  one  colour  with 
another.  They  could  not  compare  the  full 
power  or  intensity  of  blue  with  red,  and 
he  thought  he  was  right  in  saying  they 
could  only  compare  all  colours  with  white, 
and  unless  they  had  a  sufficiency  of  white 
glass  they  did  not  get  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  full  intensity  of  the  colours.  He  did 
not  say  that  they  must  have  a  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  white  glass  which  would  be 
dazzling,  but  when  he  was  at  Chartres  he 
was  struck  with  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  glass  in  the  window  of  the  cathedral. 
He  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  it,  not 
only  from  the  interior,  but  he  got  on  to 
the  roof  and  examined  the  glass  from 
outside,  and  he  found  that  the  glass  had 
been  washed  over  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  sort  of  thin  cement-wash.  It  occurred  to 
him  at  the  time  that  possibly  the  great 
richness  of  the  colour  was  due  to  this  cement- 
wash,  and  he  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  wash  was  put  there  to  preserve  the 
glass  or  whether  to  add  to  the  richness  of 
the  colouring. 

A  member  asked  if  Mr.  Hubbard  referred 
to  the  large  figures  in  the  nave. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  it  was  Xlllth-century 
glass,  but  it  was  long  ago  that  he  saw  it, 
and  he  did  not  remember  which  window  it  was. 

Mr.  H.  Townsend  said  that  Mr.  Dix  had 
referred  to  the  American  system  of  super¬ 
imposed  glass,  and,  while  admitting  that  it 
produced  certain  beautiful  effects,  he  said 
that  it  was  not  an  entirely  legitimate  way  of 
carrying  out  the  work.  Mr.  Dix  left  it  at 
that  point,  but  he  (the  speaker)  would  like 
to  know  why  it  was  a  particular  offence  to 
produce  by  the  means  of  glass,  whether 
superimposed  or  singly,  the  best  effect  one 
could,  and  why  one  should  hesitate  to  use 
double  thicknesses  if  one  thought  one  was 
going  to  gain  in  colour  effect  and  value. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  that,  with  regard 
to  the  disfigurement  of  the  glass  by  the 
saddle  bars  coming  across  the  design,  he 
believed  it  was  a  fact  that  the  cames  were 
made  so  well  that  it  was  almost  unnecessary 
to  introduce  these  cross-lines  which  naturally 
would  be  a  disfigurement.  He  believed  also 
in  large  windows  it  was  the  custom  to  adjust 
the  bars  rather  to  suit  the  principal  lead  lines. 
As  to  superimposed  glass,  he  believed  it 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  grades  of  thick¬ 
ness  and  grades  of  density  of  colour  in 
the  same  glass,  so  that  they  could  select 
them  graded,  which  would  give  much  the 
same  effect'  as  superimposed  glass  would  give. 
They  must  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  drawing  of  the  cartoons  shown,  and 
also  the  executed  glass,  but  one  could  not 
help  thinking  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
viewed  from  very  close  down.  With  regard 
to  the  glass,  it  had  to  be  placed  at  a  much 
greater  height  if  he  supposed  there  was 
nothing  amongst  the  cartoons  showing  the 
strength  of  the  lines  which  would  be  adopted 
for  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.  He  was  much 
struck  many  years  ago  with  the  painted 
glass  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis, 
and  thought  that  a  magnificent  effect'  was 
produced,  but  some  years  later  he  went  with 
strong  glasses  and  looked  at  it,  and  he  never 
saw  a  more  dreadful  instance  of  drawing 
representing  the  human  form  divine  than  in 
that  glass. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  important,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gascoyne,  that  in 
church  windows  there  should  be  a  strong 


devotional  feeling  in  the  work.  By  that  he' 
took  it  that  Mr.  Gascoyne  meant  there  should ! 
be  no  disturbing  element  in  them,  and  that1 
anything  which  seemed  to  suggest  a  problem  to : 
be  solved  was  a  mistake  in  a  place  of  worship, 1 
for  immediately  the  mind  would  be  occupied! 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  instead  of  being ' 
impressed  by  the  beauty  and  quietness  and: 
silence  of  the  windows.  Another  matter 
which  had  been  mentioned,  and  which  was' 
of  importance,  was  that  the  building  should : 
be  first  seen  before  the  glass  was  designed. 
If  the  stained-glass  designer  had  no  idea  of? 
the  aspect  or  the  height  of  the  window  from  1 
the  ground  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
design  a  window  suitable  for  its  position  ^ 
in  the  building.  He  had  had  experience  of  : 
a  case  where  some  stained-glass  windows  were11 
wanted  for  a  staircase  which  was  abundantly  * 
lighted,  but  was  chiefly  lighted  from  a  sky- ; 
light  above.  The  windows  were  some  10  ft.  ^ 
from  another  building,  so  that  there  was  no  1 
direct  light  upon  the  staircase  windows. 
There  was  a  competition  for  these  windows.  ■ 
He  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  but  \ 
several  eminent  artists  were  requested  to’ send 
in  designs,  and  it  happened  that  the  selected  1 
artist  had  not  seen  the  building,  and  had  * 
taken  no  particulars  even  of  the  size  of  the  '' 
opening,  and  when  the  window  was  sent  down  1 
completed  it  was  at  least  15  in.  too  short 
and  the  effect  was  disastrous.  The  work  was 
entirely  a  failure  and  the  committee  called 
him  (Mr.  Belcher)  in  to  know  what  was  the  ! 
matter.  The  artist  said  that  too  much  light  ? 
had  been  supplied  on  the  staircase,  and  that  t 
they  should  put  electric  light  behind.  The  it 
whole  intention  was  spoiled,  and  he  hoped  ' 
eventually  to  have  the  window  removed  and  s 
proper  glass  put  in.  When  he  was  a  young  if 
man  he  imagined  that  he  could  design  stained  k 
glass  and  do  everything  necessary  in  a  a 
building,  and  he  did  design  some  stained-  n 
glass  windows,  but  was  glad  to  say  he  had  to 
since  removed  them.  Mr.  Dix  mentioned  3 
that  it  was  important  that  the  question  of  1 
scale  should  be  considered ;  that  in  the  it 
examination  of  a  building  and  in  noting  the  a 
scale  and  general  disposition  of  its  parts  a 
the  artist  should  be  guided  in  the  scale  j 
of  his  figures.  The  history  of  stained  glass  n 
had  not  been  much  gone  into,  but  it  had  < 
been  rather  hinted  that  the  XVth-century  g 
glass  was  that  which  they  should  endeavour  { 
to  copy.  He  felt  very  strongly  that,  if  2 
possible,  all  their  work  should  be  designed  ;i 
in  the  XXth-century  style,  and  that  they  y 
should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  mere  ,, 
imitation.  If  they  could  develop  the  beauty 
of  stained  glass,  by  all  means  let  them  do  it,  3 
and  adopt  every  method  and  every  feeling  .j 
that  came  to  hand,  and  also  endeavour,  as „ 
far  as  possible,  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  l 
positions  which  it  was  to  occupy. 

The  motion  was  heartily  carried. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  replied,  and  said  that,  with , 
respect  to  the  question  of  cement-wash  outside , 
the  windows  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  what ' 
Mr.  Hubbard  saw  was  no  doubt  the  effect  j 
of  age,  and  was  not  cement  at  all.  It  looked  .. 
just  like  cement,  but  it  was  simply  the  effect  J 
of  age  corroding  the  glass  on  the  outside,  j 
They  would  notice  the  same  at  Cologne.  With  j 
regard  to  the  work  at  Florence,  they  could  see 
one  light  in  the  Duomo  Museum  at  the  back !, 
where  they  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
closely  the  glass  which  looked  so  well  in  the  ^ 
clearstory  window,  and  they  would  be  struck, 
with  the  difference, 

Mr.  Dix  also  acknowledged  the  vote  of  - 
thanks,  and  said  that,  in  regard  to  the  ques- , 
tion  of  superimposed  glass,  he  had  given,  a ;; 
strong  reason  in  his  paper  for  not  liking  it.  '• 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  method  was  ^ 
not  quite  playing  the  game.  If  a  man  could  j 
not  get  with  one  layer  of  glass  the  effect  ‘ 
he  wanted  in  his  stained-glass  window.  he_ 
thought  he  had  better  leave  it  alone.  .That* 
idea  would  certainly  be  borne  out  if  they  wished : 
for  their  work  to  be  looked  at  when  time, 
and  atmosphere  had  done  their  work.  If ; 
they  wished  their  work  to  remain  until,  as" 
in  the  case  of  the  York  windows,  it  had  to  be  . 
placed  between  sheet-glass,  then  it  would  be; 
impossible,  with  the  superimposed  method,  for; 
the  glazier  to  put  it  together.  What  was; 
supposed  to  be  a  cement-wash  was  absolutely; 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  It  had; 
all  the  appearance  of  being  washed  over, 
with  cement,  but  it  was  simply  decay. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next; 
meeting,  for  the  election  of  members,  would" 
be  held  on  January  8. 
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the  architectural  association. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  Friday,  last  week,  at 
No.  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
some  nominations  were  read,  after  which  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association,  i.e.,  Messrs.  H.  E.  C.  Clay- 
don,  R.  N.  Hewitt,  G.  T.  Jell,  F.  J.  Daniel, 
S.  Davies,  W.  G.  Wales,  and  Sir  F.  L. 
Rupert  Ford,  Bart. 

The  President  announced  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  R.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Tanner,  hon.  secretary,  then  announced 
the  following  forthcoming  meeting  : — The 
Discussion  Section,  January  3,  when  a  paper 
would  be  read  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Turner  on  “  The 
Houses  of  Parliament”  at  7.30. 

He  also  announced  the  following  donations 
to  the  library  : — 

“  A  History  of  Architectural  Development,”  Vol.  I., 
fey  Professor  F.  M.  Simpson.  Presented  by  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  &  Co.  ' 

“  Gothic  Architecture  in  England,”  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bond.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 

“  Practical  Trigonometry,”  by  Professor  Henry 
Adams.  Presented  by  the  author. 

“The  London  Building  Acts,  1894  to  1905,”  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee.  Presented  by  the  author. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors. 

Church  Towers  and  Spires. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “  Church  Towers  and  Spires,”  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  excellent 
lantern  slides  : — 

“In  a  survey  of  the  development  and 
design  of  English  mediaeval  towers  and 
spires,  the  prospect  which  stretches  away 
before  the  mind’s  eye  from  Tudor  to  Saxon 
England  is  so  extensive,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  from  so  many  standpoints,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  in  an  hour’s  paper  to  do 
more  than  refer  broadly,  in  some  cases 
even  superficially,  to  the  more  salient 
features  which  arrest  the  attention.  More¬ 
over,  the  subject  is  so  attractive,  and  is 
capable  of  being  attractively  illustrated,  that 
many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
its  principal  features,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  adduce  any  new  facts  or  invent  any  new 
theories.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  unless  one 
is  content  with  minor  examples,  to  find  any 
illustrations  which  have  not  already  been 
given  in  that  excellent  series  of  drawings  in 
“Wicke’s  Towers  and  Spires,”  which,  since 
its  publication  in  1855,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  And  it 
is  a  subject  which  is  so  dependent  on  illus¬ 
tration  that  I  shall  rely  on  the  lantern 
photographs  rather  than  on  any  words  of 
description. 

I  will  first  illustrate  the  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  tower  and  spire,  and  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  then  consider  some  special  points 
relative  to  tower  and  spire  design. 

The  typical  position  for  the  tower  m  an 
English  church  is  the  centre  of_  the  west  end, 
making,  with  the  western  terminations  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  symmetrical  fagade. 

Usually  the  tower  stands  free  on  its  three 
sides,  but  occasionally  the  aisles  axe  brought 
up  to  its  western  face.  .  , 

As  the  tower  in  this  position  forms  tne 
western  termination  of  the  nave,  it  contains 
on  its  west  face  the  central  doorway  and  the 
west  window.  .  . 

The  whole  composition  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  the  worshipper  as  he 
approaches  it  from  the  front.  It  is  the 
frontispiece,  behind  which  the  church  lies 
more  or  less  hidden. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the 
typical  cathedral  front,  where  two  towers 
flank  the  central  doorway,  and  the  pomposi- 
tion  is  still  less  suggestive  of  the  sectionai 
outline  of  the  nave  and  aisles  behind, 
especially  when,  as  in  so  many  French 
examples,  the  central  gable  is  masked  by  a 
horizontal  arcade.  . 

It  is  not  unlike,  in  its  intention  and  con¬ 
ception,  the  fagade  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
temple,  which  masks  the  building  behind,  and 
in  which  the  pylons  flanking  the  central  door¬ 
way  may  be  compared  to  the  western  towers 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  a  still  more  magnm- 
cent  fagade  is  presented,  either  by  extendmg 
the  screen  beyond  the  towers  to  flanking 
north  and  south  turrets,  as  at  Lincoln,  or 
placing  the  towers  themselves  outside  the 


aisles,  and  decorating  the  extended  front  with 
splendid  sculpture,  as  at  Wells,  or,  grander 
still,  the  arcaded  caverns  of  Peterborough. 

At  Exeter  twin  Norman  towers  form  the 
transepts,  while  Ely  is  the  only  example  of 
a  cathedral  with  a  western  tower  on  the 
central  axis,  a  position  so  common  in  the 
parish  church. 

Some  of  our  cathedrals  have  no  western 
towers  now  remaining,  as  Winchester;  and 
poor,  indeed,  do  their  fronts  appear  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  we  have  been  considering. 

The  dome  of  the  Byzantine  and  the  lantern 
of  Spain  and  the  South  of  France  becomes,  in 
Normandy,  the  central  tower,  and  no  Norman 
or  Anglo-Norman  cathedral  was  complete 
without  it.  In  France  the  loftiness  of  the 
high  vault  compelled  her  architects  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  central  tower  the  elegant,  but 
far  less  imposing,  timber  fleche;  and  if,  after 
contemplating  the  wonderful  loftiness  and 
airiness  of  her  cathedrals,  we  return  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  low  proportions  of  our  own, 
let  us  find  our  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
this  very  lack  of  internal  height  has  secured 
for  us  the  retention  of  the  central  tower. 

The  typical  Norman  cathedral,  then,  had 
both  central  and  western  towers,  as  at  South- 
well,  and  it  is  only  when  all  three  are  pre¬ 
sent  that  the  English  cathedral  realises  its 
full  majesty,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  grandest  works  of  man. 

It  is  possible  that  each  tower  was  in¬ 
tended — after  the  Norman  period — to  carry 
its  spire.  Not  a  few  had  timber  and  lead 
spires  at  one  time,  which  have  since  been 
taken  down.  Lincoln  once  had  small  timber 
spires  on  the  western  towers,  as  shown  on  old 
prints,  and  a  spire  no  less  than  523  ft. 
high  on  the  central  tower.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  Peterborough  was  intended  to  carry 
spires  on  all  its  five  towers,  but  Lichfield 
alone  of  all  the  cathedrals  retains  her  triple 
spires,  and  these  endow  hex*  with  such  grace 
that  she  becomes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinctive  in  the  country. 

In  the  smaller  Anglo-Norman  _  churches  _  a 
central  tower,  or,  rather,  one  which  occupies 
an  analogous  position  on  the  central  axis  at 
the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  is  not  uncommon, 
as  at  Iffley.  . 

Occasionally  a  western  tower  also  exists, 
and  this  tandem  disposition  recalls  the  twin 
towers  so  common  in  Auvergne,  as  at 
Issoire  and  Brioude  and  in  other  parts  of 
central  France,  although  it  is  improbable 
that  there  is  any  historical  connexion  between 
the  two  types.  .  . 

Of  the  Saxon  towers  still  remaining,  many 
of  them  are  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end, 
as  at  Earls  Barton,  and  it  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  western  position  of  the  tower 
in  subsequent  styles  was  due  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  essentially  English  arrangement; 
a  supposition  rendered  the  more  probable  by 
the  rarity  of  central-western  towers  m 

we  pursue  the  subject  backwards,  and 
ask  what  was  the  origin  of  these  Saxon 
towers,  we  are  led  to  the  larger  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  Romanesque  tower,  and  to  a 
consideration  of  those  at  T^ufs’  ?'avenn1arj 
Milan,  and  Central  Syria.  But  this  would 
lead  us  astray  from  our  present  subject. 

Although  the  central-western  position  of 
the  tower  is  the  typical  one  for  the  parish 
church,  the  tower  is  occasionally  found  on 
te. side,  as  at  St.  Mary  Bedicbfc  Bristol  or 
All  Saints’,  Stamford.  At  Wisbecn,  ine 
tower  is  almost  detached  from  the i  church, 

Ld  ill  the  surrounding  district  may  to  found 

several  instances  in  which  it %3ton 

The  magnificent  tower  of  West  wanxm. 
some  few  nules  away,  forms,  in  fact,  the  lych- 

gaDet°afied  "am  also  a  local  peculiarity 

**WUk“eoverwhelming  majority,  the 

Seen  f  h  ™od^d 

Sent  became  their  construction  would 
tolto  simplest  and  *ost  d^ct 

But  timber  spires  miKt  aiM  mamiscripts 

Ttofe  ' toXtoSl  Probability,  resembled  the 


ancient  timber  spires  still  existing  at  East 
Meopham  and  Newhaven,  which,  though  not 
of  actual  Norman  date,  probably  reproduce 
the  design  of  the  Norman  originals. 

This  form  of  spire  is  octagonal  in  its  upper 
portion,  the  diagonal  sides  bending  out  below 
towards  the  angles  of  the  tower,  which  they 
meet  in  a  point.  Its  shape  is  due  to  the 
timber  angle-pieces  of  the  spire  being  framed 
into  a  collar,  which  is  supported  by  the  hip 
rafters  of  the  lower  spreading  sides. 

This  type  of  spire  is  common  in  Germany, 
as  at  Erfurth,  and  still  more  so  in 
Scandinavia,  as  at  Alskog  and  Bro,  in  the 
island  of  Gotland. 

Its  character  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  relative  slope  of  its  upper  and  lower 
portions. 

A  fine  modern  example  is  that  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  Margaret-street,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Butterfield. 

Both  this  form  of  spire  and  the  squat 
pyramidal  roof  were  subsequently  translated 
into  stone,  and  the  former  may  be  found  as 
late  as  the  Perpendicular  period,  as  at 
Bythorn. 

We  may  also  suppose  that  an  octagonal 
timber  spire  arose  sometimes  from  the  flat 
upper  surface  of  the  cornice,  and  gave  rise 
to  that  form  of  spire  so  common  in  France, 
of  which  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  an 
example. 

This  form,  however,  like  the  simple 
pyramid,  was  destined  to  die  out,  while  the 
broach  spire  which,  if  it  did  not  originate  in 
Northamptonshire,  was  certainly  developed 
in  that  district,  took  its  place  in  the  Lancet 
period. 

The  broach  spire  is,  in  the  main,  a  copy 
in  stone  of  a  timber  roof,  and  its  cardinal 
sides  come  down  over  the  sides  of  the  tower 
and  end  in  dripping  eaves,  but  the  broaches 
which  fill  the  triangular  spaces  between  the 
diagonal  sides  of  the  spire  and  the  angles 
of  the  tower  are  of  true  stone  construction, 
and,  whether  their  sloped  sides  meet  those 
of  the  spire  high  up  or  low  down,  will  deter¬ 
mine  very  much  the  general  outline  and 
character  of  the  spire. 

At  first  these  broach  spires  are  of  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  have  bold  spire  lights. 
They  appear  as  veritable  stone  roofs,  and, 
whether  they  rest  on  a  slight  cornice  or 
corbel  table,  always  overlap  the  walls  of  the 
tower  to  form  dripping  eaves.  One  of  the 
noblest  spires  of  this  type  is  to  be  found  at 
Frampton,  a  small  village  near  Boston, 
hidden  among  trees. 

In  the  towers  of  the  Lancet  period  but¬ 
tresses  are  sometimes  employed  in  pairs  at  the 
angles^ — the  diagonal  buttress  comes  later — 
but  they  stop  at  the  belfry  stage  against  the 
flat  pilasters  which  have  been  retained  from 
the  earlier  style.  The  staircase  turret  like¬ 
wise  stops  short  either  at  the  belfry  stage,  or 
the  spire  eaves,  and  a  corbel  table  is  carried 
between  the  angle  pilasters  so  as  to  offer  an 
unbroken  square  as  seating  for  the  spire. 

In  some  cases,  as  at  Ely,  Walsoken,  West 
Walton,  and  Sutton  St.  Mary,  bold  octagonal 
buttresses  occur  at  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
and  reach  to  the  cornice.  These  must  either 
have  been  finished  with  pinnacles,  as  at 
Oxford  Cathedral,  or  have  carried  timber 
spirelets  in  conjunction  with  an  octagonal 
timber  spire  over  the  tower,  as  at  Sutton 
St.  Mary. 

Possibly  towers  of  still  earlier  date  were 
similarly  treated,  for  the  Normn  central 
towers  of  Norwich  and  Tewkesbury  probably 
had  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  and 
Tewkesbury  once  had  a  timber  spire. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  saddle-back  roof,  it  is  improbable  that 
any  towers  were  considered  complete  in  the 
Lancet  and  Geometrical  periods  without  a 
spire  either  of  timber  or  stone. 

As  the  style  advanced  the  broach  spire 
became  more  acute  and  loftier,  and  the 
broaches  and  spire  lights  less  in  proportion. 
The  broaches,  moreover,  began  to  take  to 
themselves  pinnacles  either  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  tower  or  at  their  apex  against 
the  spire,  or  mid-way  up  the  slope.  The 
central  spire  of  Lichfield  has  two  pinnacles 
on  each  broach. 

Next,  the  bottom  spire  light  was  no  longer 
placed  on  the  cornice,  but  higher  up  the 
spire,  and  the  upper  spire  lights  more  fre¬ 
quently  alternated  on  the  diagonal  and 
cardinal  sides.  Their  gablets  were  frequently 
crocketed,  and  niches  with  crocketed  gable 
heads  were  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
D  2 
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broaches  lying  back  on  the  spire,  as  at 
Ketton  and  St.  Mary’s,  Stamford. 

The  spire  itself  becomes  ribbed  or  ribbed 
and  crocketed  along  its  angles,  and  has  an 
occasional  horizontal  band  or  moulding,  and 
more  pronounced  mouldings  and  a  more 
definite  cornice  mark  its  junction  with  the 
tower. 

At  length  a  momentous  change  takes  place — 
cornice  and  dripping  eaves  are  alike  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  passage  is  made  round  the  base 
of  the  spire;  probably  a  practical  innovation 
to  facilitate  the  repair  of  the  spire;  for 
spires  were  more  frequently  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  in  those  prelightning-conductor  days 
than  at  present.  For  safety’s  sake  the  pas¬ 
sage  required  a  parapet. 

Although  the  parapet  might  slightly  over¬ 
hang  the  faces  of  the  tower,  being  carried 
forward  on  the  cornice,  especially  when  pin¬ 
nacles  supported  it  at  the  angles  of  the 
tower,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  set  the  spire 
and  its  broaches  in  a  little  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  the  passage.  And  thus  commenced 
the  shrinking  of  the  spire. 

Woodford  is  a  simple  example  of  a  parapet 
carried  round  a  broach  spire,  and,  near  by, 
Denford,  across  the  meadows  of  the  Nene, 
has  a  parapet  carried  round  a  spire  of  the 
timber  type. 

Some  very  fine  steeples  belong  to  this 
transitional  type,  and  pre-eminent  among 
them  is  Grantham.  Not  far  away  is 
Newark,  evidently  by  the  same  architect. 

Heckington  is  a  particularly  noble  steeple 
of  this  type.  It  is  of  strong  outline  and 
fine  proportions,  and  its  large  hexagonal  pin¬ 
nacles  admirably  support  the  lines  of  the 
spire.  It  has  but  little  ornament — a  little 
crocketing  on  the  buttress  gablets,  and  some 
carved  bosses  in  the  cornice,  and  the  belfry 
lights  are  single.  It  is  one  of  those  master¬ 
pieces  which  are  independent  of  any  added 
ornament  for  their  beauty. 

In  the  simple  type  of  broach  spire  the  lines 
of  the  broaches  satisfactorily  carried  down 
those  of  the  spire  to  embrace  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  and,  whether  seen  in  front  or 
diagonal  elevation,  there  was  a  complete  unity 
between  tower  and  spire. 

Not  so  with  the  parapet  spire.  The  first 
effect  of  the  parapet  is  to  introduce  strong 
horizontal  lines  between  tower  and  spire.  Its 
second  is  to  cause  a  certain  shrinking  of 
the  spire  to  allow  a  passage  round  its  base. 
The  third  is  still  more  important,  and  more 
pregnant  of  future  development. 

It  results  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
apparent  breadth  of  the  tower  increases 
from  the  front  to  angle  elevation  in  the 
ratio  of  the  side  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square, 
that  of  the  octagonal  spire  remains  the  same. 
Hence  the  spire  which  seems  in  correct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  tower  on  front  elevation 
appeal's  too  narrow  and  shrunken  on  the 
angle  elevation,  and  the  angle  pinnacles  in 
like  manner  appear  to  have  moved  away 
from  it,  leaving  a  disconnecting  and  awkward 
gap  in  the  skyline. 

As  long  as  the  broaches  were  retained  their 
full  height  behind  the  parapet,  as  at 
Newark,  this  difficulty  hardly  presented  itself . 

But  hardly  had  the  parapet  been  intro¬ 
duced  when  the  broaches  began  to  shrink, 
and,  ultimately,  to  disappear  behind  it. 

Then  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  to 
overcome  this  double  difficulty,  namely,  the 
disconnecting  effect  of  the  parapet  between 
tower  and  spire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
difference  between  the  apparent  proportions 
of  tower  and  spire  on  the  front  and  angle 
elevations  on  the  other. 

The  most  evident  solution,  and  the  one 
that  was  at  first  attempted,  was  to  make  the 
angle  pinnacles  of  the  tower  so  massive  and 
tall  that  the  tower  should  seem  _  to  be 
carried  up  into  the  domain  of  the  spire,  and 
the  pinnacles  themselves  should,  on  the  angle 
elevation,  appear  to  support  the  spire  and  fill 
up  the  gap  between  its  sides  and  the  angles 
of  the  tower. 

These  large  pinnacles  begin  to  appear,  in 
fact,  befoi'e  the  broach  has  quite  disappeared, 
as  at  Heckington. 

Other  fine  examples  are  to  be  found  in  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  and  the  western 
towers  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  pinnacles  tend  to  block  the  passage 
round  the  spire. 

At  Oakham  the  pinnacles,  though  still 
massive,  are  rather  smaller,  and  ate  connected 
with  the  spire  by  horizontal  masses  of 


masonry,  which  are  pierced  so  as  to  form 
bridges  across  the  passage.  It  is  the  embryo 
of  the  subsequent  flying  buttress. 

The  second  method  adopted  was  to  keep 
the  tower  pinnacles  comparatively  low  and 
subordinate  them  to  an  inner  range  which 
filled  the  space  between  them  and  the  spire, 
as  in  the  central  tower  at  Chichester,  or  the 
more  magnificent  one  of  Salisbury. 

In  fact,  in  this  grand  example,  the  problem 
seems  solved.  The  inner  pinnacles  are  a 
mean  between  the  outer  pinnacles  and  the 
spire,  and  the  eye,  following  upward  the  lines 
of  the  tower,  passes  by  easy  steps  from  angle 
pinnacles  to  inner  pinnacles,  and  from  these 
to  the  spire  itself.  Tower  and  spire  are 
welded  together,  and  the  unity  of  the  broach 
steeple  is  restored.  Moreover,  the  angle  view 
is  equally  satisfactory  with  that  in  front. 

Yet  the  parapet  is  not  sacrificed ;  the 
tower  and  spire  retain  their  respective 
characters,  and  there  is  not  that  confusion 
between  them  which  one  finds  sometimes  on 
the  Continent,  as  at  Freiburg  and  St. 
Stephen’s  at  Vienna,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  tower  ends  or  spire  begins. 

An  elaboration  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford.  Here,  in  place  of  the 
tower  pinnacles,  each  of  the  pair  of  buttresses 
at  the  tower  angles  carries  an  elaborate 
gabled  and  crocketed  canopy  over  a  sculp¬ 
tured  figure,  and  the  inner  pinnacles  are  in 
two  stages,  with  similar  elaborate  ornament, 
the  whole  combining  with  the  spire  lights 
to  form  a  cluster  of  richly-decorated  gablets 
and  pinnacles,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
spire  rises. 

This  type  of  clustered  spire  reaches  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  south  flanking  tower 
of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough,  in  which 
graceful  triangular  spirelets  rise  between 
tower  pinnacles  and  spire  having  one  side  of 
the  triangular  base  adhesive  to  the  spire,  and 
the  opposite  angle  carried  by  the  tower  pin¬ 
nacle,  and  allowing  a  ciear  passageway 
beneath.  The  height  of  the  spirelets  is  so 
arranged  that  their  apex  is  on  the  line 
drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  tower  pinnacles 
to  that  of  the  central  spire. 

In  contemplating  such  an  example  as  this 
one  recognises  that  the  central  spare  is  only 
one  of  a  cluster,  and  has  entirely  ceased  to 
l'epresent  the  tower  roof,  as  iia  such  early 
broach  spires  as  Frampton.  It  has,  in  fact, 
ceased  to  be  an  essential  paid*  of  the  tower, 
and  has  become  only  an  ornamental  accessory. 
It  is,  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  doomed  to 
obey  the  inexorable  law  of  extinction  of 
useless  members. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  way  of  connecting 
angle  of  tower  with  spire,  and  one  which 
became  very  popular  with  the  Perpendicular 
architects.  It  is  to  put  a  small  pinnacle  at 
the  tower  angle,  and  connect  it  with  the 
spii'e  by  a  flying  buttress ;  a  poor  contrivance, 
but  serving  in  some  degree  to  carry  the  eye 
over  the  hiatus  between  tower-pinnacle,  and 
spire  on  the  angle  elevation. 

The  buttress  abuts  against  the  centre  of 
the  diagonal  side  of  the  spire,  and  seems 
sadly  to  lack  articulation,  and  its  particular 
form  suggests  resistance  to  a  thrust,  which, 
if  it  existed,  would  make  short  work  of 
buttress,  pinnacle,  and  all. 

Higham  Ferrers  and  Rushden  may  be  taken 
as  typical  examples  of  this  method.  Also 
Moulton  and  Whittlesea. 

The  magnificent  steeple  of  Louth  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  flying  buttress  seems 
worthy  of  its  position.  No ;  I  am  forgetting, 
there  is  one  at  Newcastle,  in  which  the  flying 
butti'ess  has  run  away  with  the  spire. 

At  Middleton  Cheney  an  inner  range  of 
small  pinnacles  is  introduced,  and  these  are 
connected  by  flying  buttresses,  both  with  the 
spire  and  the  tower  pinnacles.  ;  It  suggests 
a  tentative  arrangement  which,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  of  King’s  Sutton,  is  fully 
woi'ked  out.  Here  the  inner  pinnacles  are  of 
fine  proportions,  while  the  tower  pinnacles 
are  mere  outliers,  but  connected  by  a  strand 
of  stone  which  rather  suggests  open  tracery 
than  a  flying  buttress.  This  really  belongs 
to  the  group  of  clustei-ed  spires,  and  is  very 
elegant  and  beautiful. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last 
method  of  uniting  tower  and  spire — by  the 
interposition  of  an  octagon. 

This  occurs  in  its  most  rudimentary  form 
at  Abingdon,  which  consists  in  little  more 
than  setting  the  spire  on  an  octagonal  drum, 
and  marking  the  junction  by  an  embattled 
string. 


At  Exton,  a  beautiful  little  steeple,  amid 
beautiful  surroundings  of  wood  and  parky 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  octagon.  The  tower  pinnacles 
finish  in  miniature  embattled  octagons,  which? 
assists  in  harmonising  tower  and  spire  and 
giving  breadth  to  the  design.  The  octagon, 
however,  seems  so  evidently  to  exist  at  the 
cost  of  the  spire  that  the  latter  looks  some¬ 
what  strangled  by  it. 

But  you  will  already  have  forestalled  me, 
and  ari'ived  at  Coventry  first.  It  is  imposible 
to  speak  of  the  association  of  octagon  and 
spire  without  immediately  thinking  of  St. 
Michael’s. 

Whilst  elsewhere  in  the  Perpendicular 
period  they  were  more  busy  with  towers 
than  spires,  the  Coventry  people  seem  to 
have  reared  their  steeple  as  a  vindication  of. 
the  spire  and  a  protest  at  its  increasing 
neglect. 

And  a  very  noble  steeple  it  is,  although  it 
excites  our  wonder  as  a  tour-de-force  as  much 
as  our  admii'ation  as  a  design.  The  truth 
is  it  looks  a  little  too  unstable;  attenuation 
is  written  on  every  part;  the  octagon  seems 
balanced  on  the  tower,  the  spire  on  the 
octagon,  and  the  weak  ogee  flying  buttresses 
add  very  little  to  the  sense  of  stability,  and 
rise  too  high  from  the  tower  pinnacles,  which 
are  themselves  weak  in  outline. 

The  corona  of  open  panelling  at  Patrington 
serves  a  similar  purpose  with  the  octagon, 
and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  such.  A  fine- 
design  is  here  marred  by  the  ridiculous 
straddle  tower-pinnacles  and  their  flying 
buttresses,  and  the  poor  belfry  windows. 

If  at  Exton  the  octagon  is  taken  out  of 
the  spire,  at  Wilby  it  is  no  less  evidently 
taken  out  of  the  tower.  The  three  stages 
are  too  equal,  and  the  tower  is  low  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  appears  crtished  by  its  load. 

It  is  on  the  same  lines  as  this  steeple  that 
some  of  the  large  German  steeples  are 
designed,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
and  in  which  the  tower  passes  insensibly 
into  the  spii’e,  as  at  Freiburg,  St.  Stephen’s 
at  Vienna,  at  Cologne  Cathedral. 

At  Graffham,  near  Huntingdon,  the  angles 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  are  cut  off 
by  squinches  carrying  pinnacles  to  form  an 
octagonal  base  to  the  spire,  an  arrangement 
of  which  Bloxham  may  be  considered  as  an 
elaboration. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  in  the  Perpendicular 
period  some  of  our  most  famous  spires  were 
erected,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  the 
tower  which  is  characteristic  of  the  style. 

For  by  this  time  the  spire  had  come  to  be 
regarded  so  entirely  as  an  ornamental 
adjunct  and  finish  to  the  tower  that  there 
was  no  reason  why.  if  the  design  required 
it,  it  should  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  tower,  too,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
pervading  rectangularity  of  the  architecture 
of  the  day. 

Moreover,  the  spire  was  costly,  and  in¬ 
volved  a  more  difficult  problem  in  design 
and  construction  than  a  squai’e  tower  with 
parapet  pinnacles  and  a  flat  timber  roof. 

Not  that  one  would  wish  to  disparage  the 
late  Gothic  tower,  for  it  shares  with  the 
fan  tracery  vault,  and  the  open-timber  roof 
the  honour  of  demonstrating  to  the  world 
the  vigour  and  originality  of  the  English 
Perpendicular  school. 

That  the  Perpendicular  builders  were 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  spire  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  design,  the  steeples  of 
Coventry  and  Louth  are  sufficient  witness, 
and  they  not  infrequently  erected  timber  and 
lead  spires  over  towers  which  were  otherwise 
complete  without  them,  as,  for  example,  the 
three  towers  of  Lincoln. 

As  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
with  Peterboi-ough  as  centre,  is  the  home  of 
the  spire,  so  Somersetshire,  with  Glastonbury 
or  Wells  as  centre,  developed  the  most  im¬ 
portant  school  of  tower  design,  although 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  may  lay  claim  to  many 
excellent  examples. 

The  Somersetshire  type  is  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinctive,  notwithstanding  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  individual  towers,  that  it  can  be  at 
once  orecognised. 

Of  lofty  proportions,  these  towers  are 
usually  divided  into  thi'ee  stages  by  string 
courses,  and  the  buttresses,  which  are  in 
pairs,  are  set  in  a  little  way  from  the  angle 
of  the  tower,  allowing  the  string  course  to 
peep  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  angle.  The 
buttress  weatherings  usually  line  with  the 
strings,  and  carry  crocketed  pinnacles  set 
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.diagonally,  and  with  one  angle  engaged  with 
the  buttress  face  above. 

Similar  pinnacles  flank  the  windows  of  the 
belfry  stages,  pierce  the  centre,  of  the 
parapet,  or  are  employed  at  the  tower 
angles  with  larger  pinnacles  to  form  a  com¬ 
plex  pinnacle  system,  in  which  at  tunes  an 
isolated  pinnacle  is  hung  out  at  the  angle, 
supported  by  a  grotesque  below,  and  united 
above  by  a  strand  of  stone  to  the  main 
pinnacle,  as  at  Huish  Episcopi. 

The  parapets  are  usually  embattled,  and 
have  pierced  traceried  panelling,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  at  Glastonbury  and  Taunton,  are 
very  elaborate.  In  these  cases  the  angle 
pinnacles  are  usually  of  open  tracery  work. 

The  lowest  stage  of  the  west  face  is 
■occupied  by  the  Tudor  arched  door,  enclosed 
within  a  square  frame  of  mouldings,  which 
are  sometimes  the  plinth  mouldings  brought 
over.  The  west  window  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  door  or  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above.  Niches  for  sculpture  are 
often  freely  used  for  surface  decoration, 
and  the  coupled  belfry  windows  are 
usually  filled  with  a  stone  lattice  of 
pierced  quatrefoils  in  place  of  the  usual  oak 
louvres.  Occasionally,  too,  sunk  quatrefoils 
form  decorative  bands  beneath  the  main 
cornice  or  intermediate  string  courses. 

There  are  several  fine  towers  outside  the 
Somersetshire  district  which  belong,  more  or 
less,  to  this  type,  as  at  Wrexham  and 
Evesham. 

St.  Neots,  near  Huntingdon,  has  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  tower  for  the  district,  with 
certain  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  towers.  But  the  strings  and  buttress 
weatherings  do  not  line,  the  engaged  pinnacle 
is  of  different  design,  and  the  belfry  lights 
are  insignificant,  and  go  far  to  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  design.  The  central  portion 
of  the  parapet  is  carried  up  higher  than 
the  sides  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  eastern 
district,  other  examples  occurring  at  Hunting¬ 
don,  St.  Martin’s,  Stamford,  and  Wisbech. 

A  smaller,  though  not  less  beautiful,  tower 
is  to  be  found  at  Tichmarsh,  in  the  land 
of  spires,  decorated  with  quatrefoil  bands 
and  gabled  niches,  and  crowned  with  a 
forest  of  pinnacles. 

Here,  as  in  many  east  county  towers,  a 
band  of  quatrefoils  is  carried  beneath  the 
plinth  weathering. 

There  are  a  few  towers  carrying  octagonal 
lanterns,  as  at  Irthlingborough.  At  Lowick 
the  whole  design  is  of  excellent  proportion, 
and  the  octagon  ends  in  a  corona  of  pinnacles. 

But  the  grandest  example  is  to  be  found 
at  Boston,  irreverently  called  “  Boston 
B  Stump.” 

The  central  tower,  that  crowning  glory  of 
the  English  cathedral,  differs  from  those 
hitherto  described  in  that  it  stands  on  four 
isolated  piers  hidden  by  the  adjoining  roofs. 
As  a  consequence  the  bold  angle  buttresses 
are  dispensed  with  as  there  is  no  support 
for  them,  and  the  tower  rises  to  the  parapet 
without  a  break  in  its  vertical  lines.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  central  and  western 
towers  of  Canterbury  will  emphasise  this 
[  point. 

Very  frequently  the  central  tower  carries 
an  octagonal  thickening  at  the  angles  which 
carry  the  angle  pinnacles,  as  at  Lincoln. 

The  western  towers  of  this  cathedral, 

:  though  of  rather  later  date,  are  designed  on 
similar  lines. 

Sometimes  small  diagonal  buttresses  are 
I  employed,  feeling  out,  as  it  were,  towards 
the  angles  of  the  crossing,  as  at  Gloucester, 
and  its  reduced  and  unproved  copy  at 
Malvern. 

Inasmuch  as  the  central  tower  has  to  span 
the  nave  and  transepts,  it  is  necessarily 
broad,  and.  as  it  rises  only  two  stages  above 
the  roof,  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  im¬ 
posing  mass,  as  at  Hereford  and  Wells. 

Hedon  is  a  fine  example  of  a  central  tower 
over  one  of  the  larger  churches,  and  Melton 
Mowbray  over  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Many  of  the  features  of  tower  and  spire 
design  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
I  survey  of  their  development.  It  remains  to 
examine  one  or  two  points  more  in  detail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  central,  towers 
most  towers  have  an  upward  diminution,  not 
only  to  give  them  an  air  of  stability,  but, 
when  they  carry  spires,  to  counteract  the 
optical  illusion  of  their  spreading  outwards 
at  the  top,  due  to  slope  lines  of  the  spire. 

This  diminution  is  obtained  in  various 
ways  :  By  setting  in  each  stage  on  the  string 


course  from  the  stage  below,  as  in  the  Saxon 
towers  and  the  Lancet  towers  of  West 
Walton  and  Walsoken ;  secondly,  by  the 
diminution  of  buttress  projection,  as  in  the 
vast  majority  of  towers;  and  thirdly,  by 
giving  a  batter  to  the  tower,  or  to  the  but¬ 
tresses,  or  both,  as  at  Market  Harborough. 

Small  towers  occasionally  have  no  but¬ 
tresses;  the  majority  have  pairs  of  buttresses, 
either  exactly  at  the  tower  angle,  as  at 
Grantham,  or  set  in  a  short  distance,  as  in 
the  Somerset  towers ;  a  less  number  have 
diagonal  buttresses,  while  not  a  few  have  an 
octagonal  thickening  at  the  angles.  St. 
Margaret’s,  Leicester,  has  diagonal  buttresses 
set  upon  the  usual  pair  of  buttresses  below. 

Of  the  octagonal  angled  towers  Magdalen. 
Tower,  Oxford,  is  a  fine  example. 

This  tower  also  illustrates  an  important 
point  in  tower  design,  the  severity  and  plain¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  stages,  and  the  increase  in 
lightness,  elaboration,  and  ornament,  towards 
the  top. 

The  fenestration  of  the  Lombard  towers 
followed  this  principle,  and  Giotto’s  cam¬ 
panile  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  it. 

Lancet  towers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
frequently  covered  with  tiers  of  arcading 
over  their  whole  surface,  which  extend  even 
round  the  octagonal  angles,  as  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Stamford,  and  West  Walton. 

Raunds  has  a  unique  decoration  of  zigzag 
weatherings,  with  the  angles  decorated  by 
sunk  quatrefoils. 

The  staircase  turret  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  stopping  beneath  the  broach 
spire,  or  even  below  the  belfry  stage. 

Sometimes  it  is  incorporated  with  the  angle 
buttresses,  as  at  Heckington  and  Grantham, 
in  the  latter  case  carrying  a  larger  pinnacle 
than  the  other  tower  angles.  At  other  times 
it  projects  boldly  from  the  middle  of  the 
face  of  the  tower,  or  near  one  angle,  or  at 
the  angle  itself,  and  stops  below  the  parapet, 
or  is  carried  up  above  it.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  often  finished  with  an  embattled  top  or 
spirelet. 

Next  to  the  main  lines  of  stages,  buttresses, 
and  strings  the  belfry  windows  claim  our 
attention.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  eyes 
of  the  tower,  and  a  tower  without  them 
does  not  look  intelligent. 

Single  belfry  lights  are  to  be  found  at  all 
periods,  from  Polebrook  and  Heckington  to 
York  and  Boston.  These  are  often  supported 
by  blank  panels  at  the  sides,  as  at  Denford 
and  Frampton,  or,  to  take  later  examples,  by 
the  traceried  panelling  of  St.  Peters,  Derby. 

But  the  general  rule  is  to  group  the  belfry 


?hts  in  pairs.  .  , 

To  more  intimately  associate  them  tney 
ay  be  placed  beneath  the  same  gabled 
eathering,  as  at  Newark,  or  even  under 
Le  same  label,  arched  (Grantham)  or  ogee 
HI  Saints’,  Stamford),  or  square  (Kings 
rtton) ,  or  a  crocketed  pinnacle  may  be  run 
a  between  them.  , 

As  with  the  single  lights  the  wall  on  each 
de  may  have  flat  panels  of  similar  design 
1  the  belfry  windows,  as  at  Oundle,  or  the 
melled  decoration  may  be  so  completely 
Li'ried  over  the  surface  that  the  belfry 
yhts  appear  rather  as  interruptions  in  it,  as 
Wester.  Or,  again,  they  may  be  sup- 
nted  by  niches,  as  at  Northleach.  , 

Less  frequently  the  lights  are  arranged  m 
inlets,  as  at  Ketton  and  Kettering. 

The  lights  themselves  may  have  heads  of 
1  shapes— obtuse  lancet,  ogee,  or  square- 
saded,P  as  at  Aldwinkle  St.  Peter  s  and 

Tl'„A  transom©  frequently  occurs,  and 
■casionallv  the  jambs  and  mullions  are  ex- 
nded  down  below  the  sill  to  enc bse  a 
aceried  panel,  which  may  extend  to  the 
,xt  string  course.  St.  Cuthbert  s,  at  Wells, 

The  'ringing^  stog^usually  has  single  and 
ss  conspicuous  -windows,  although  in  some 
towers  and  steeples  they  are 
mble  and  of  large  proportions  and  elaborate 
mament-  examples  of  such  occur  at 
oventry.  Louth,  Wrexham,  and  Taunton 
The  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  tecmg 
attains  the  grand  door,  for  use  on  State 
•casions  with  the  west  window  over  it, 
mining  ’in  many  cases,  one  composition  with 
Z  hlVing  its  sill  on  the  tower  hood  mould 
ot  Nnrthleach  or  being  included  within 
m  sal  a?cW  recess,  as  It  Whissendme 
Manv  of  these  west  doors  are  very  fine,  as 
lettering  and  Middleton  Cheney,  and  are 
orthy  of  separate  study. 


In  the  Northamptonshire  district  the  west 
door  is  recessed  with  a  shallow  porch,  which 
further  emphasises  its  importance. 

Such  occur  at  Higham  Ferrers,  at  Rushden, 
and  at  Keystone,  and,  with  these  illustra¬ 
tions,  I  will  bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion.” 


Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bidlake  for  his  paper.  Of 
those  who  really  loved  Gothic  architecture 
Mr.  Bidlake  was  one  who  sympathised  with 
it  intensely,  and  in  his  own  work  he  showed 
that  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  what  he 
did,  and  his  paper  and  the  lantern  slides 
showed  the  great  amount  of  care  and  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  working  out  the  gradual 
development  of  towers  and  spires.  Papers 
like  this  were  very  interesting,  especially  to 
students,  for  they  directed  attention  to  little 
differences,  which  gradually  led  to  greater 
and  important  differences.  From  the  actual 
development'  from  the  wooden  roof  of 
the  tower,  which  Mr.  Bidlake  had  put 
before  them  so  carefully,  one  saw  that 
in  all  constructional  work  it  was  a  natural 
growth  and  evolution  from  an  earlier  phase 
of  work,  and  in  this  case  we  saw  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  broach  coming  from  the 
timber  construction,  and  thus  leading  to 
similar  forms  in  stone  construction.  He 
thought  that  the  spire,  of  all  other  details 
of  our  English  Gothic  work,  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  It  had  been  said  that 
it  was  an  unnecessary  adjunct — a  luxury  of 
our  architecture.  So  it  was  in  one  sense, 
but  it  was  both  exquisite  in  form — or  might 
be — and  it  was  beautifully  symbolic.  One 
could  think  of  how  the  Greeks  would  have 
revelled  in  having  such  a  form,  and  how 
beautifully  they  might  have  treated  it  had 
they  conceived  it  in  their  time.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Bidlake  might  have  mentioned  such 
a  beautiful  little  example  as  Lostwithiel,  in 
Cornwall — a  beautiful  little  XIVth  century 
stone  spire,  pierced  at  the  base,  which  Street, 
Butterfield,  and  others  had  greatly  admired. 
As  to  wooden  spires,  we  had  lost  a  good  many 
by  fire,  and  a  good  many  had  been  warped  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun — the  sun  acting  on  the 
lead  had  heated  and  warped  the  wood,  and,  in 
some  cases,  had  caused  the  wood  to  bum. 
Again,  lightning  had  caused  the  destruction 
of  some  wooden  spires.  At  Barnstaple. 
Chesterfield,  and  elsewhere  the  spire  had 
gone  over  to  one  side  owing  to  the  warping 
of  the  wood.  Mr.  Bidlake  had  mentioned 
Ketton,  which  was  a  beautiful  church,  but 
had  a  somewhat  heavy  spire  on  the  top  of  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  tower.  The  subject  was 
one  which  made  them  feel  proud  of  our 
national  Gothic  art,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  that  such  a  fine  collection  of  lantern 
slides  had  been  brought  together  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  He  had  been  very  much  interested 
to  notice  that,  though  Mr.  Bidlake  was  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  draughtsmen,  they 
had  not  seen  a  single  example  that  evening  of 
his  own  draughtsmanship.  Mr.  Bidlake  had 
relied  on  the  despised  art  of  photography, 
and,  as  a  bit  of  a.  photographer  himself,  it 
had  been  a  pleasure  to  him  (the  speaker)  to 
see  photography  made  such  use  of.  As  to 
the  paper,  he  agreed  with  almost  all  Mr.  Bid- 
lake  had  said.  They  had  had  the  west  front 
of  Peterborough  on  the  screen,  and  one  spire 
was  shown  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
other,  and  the  reason  for  that  was  that  one 
spire  was  XIVth  century  work,  and  the  other 
was  XVth  century ;  they  look  alike,  but  one 
was  a  colourable  imitation  of  the  other.  The 
two  spires  at  Litchfield  had  the  same  curious 
history;  one  was  a  XVth  century  sham  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  XIVth  century.  As  to  the 
introduction  of  the  flying  buttress,  he  thought 
the  reason"  was,  as  Mr.  Bidlake  "had  pointed 
out,  that  people  saw  that  a  pinnacle  was  not 
satisfactory  unless  it  was  carried  well  back 
and  placed  near  the  foot  of  a  spire..  But, 
if  put  well  back,  or  pretty  near  the  spire,  or 
if  there  were  two  pinnacles,  one  outside  and 
one  inside,  and  there  were  repairs  to  do  to 
the  spire,  the  workmen  could  not  get  round 
the  spire  because  of  the  pinnacles;  but  with 
flying  buttresses  the  materials  could  be  got 
round.  Most  of  these  features  become  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  hands  of  artistic  builders,  but 
they  had  some  utility  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  that  might  be  the  case  with  flying 
buttresses  in  connexion  with  spires.  As  to 
optical  corrections,  one  got  the  idea  that  the 
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Greeks  were  very  subtle  in  the  refinements  of 
some  of  their  buildings ;  and  there  were  many 
of  these  subtleties.  He  did  not  intend  to 
speak  of  Professor  Goodyear’s  amazing 
series,  and,  as  to  our  English  spires,  they 
were  made  in  some  cases  to  bulge  a  little  at 
the  centre,  just  in  the  way  the  Greeks  treated 
their  columns.  For  instance,  in  looking  at 
the  details  of  Louth  spire,  he  was  struck 
with  the  clever  way  the  entasis  had  been 
obtained ;  the  builders  did  not  bulge  out  the 
eight  sides,  but  they  enlarged  the  crockets 
half  way  up,  and  then  gradually  diminished 
them  in  size.  The  people  who  did  that  were 
as  clever  as  the  Greeks.  So  it  was  with  the 
windows  of  the  late  spires;  they  got  smaller 
and  smaller  in,  fixed  ratio  as  they  went  up. 
But  some  diminished  more  rapidly  than  they 
ought  to  do,  and  the  result  was  that,  because 
of  the  sharp  diminution  of  size,  the  apparent 
height  of  the  spire  was  increased.  He  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Bidlake  had  said  as  to  the 
slope  of  the  weatherings  of  the  buttresses. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  supporting  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  two  points  had  struck 
him.  One  was  that  the  system  and  method  of 
study  which  Mr.  Bidlake  had  evidently  given 
to  his  subject  was  one  which  might  be  com¬ 
mended  to  all  students.  Mr.  Bidlake  had 
traced  the  development  of  the  tower  and 
spire  from  the  early  to  the  late  periods,  and 
the  knowledge  he  had  shown  them  in  all  he 
said  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  travelling 
here  and  there  and  examining,  sketching,  and 
photographing.  It  was  only  possible  to  get 
such  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  by 
systematic  and  continuous  labour  and  study. 
The  constant  visiting  of  many  examples  had 
enabled  Mr.  Bidlake  to  store  up  in  his  mind 
the  facts  as  to  the  stages  by  which  the  late 
work  grew  from  the  earlier,  and  it  was  this 
particular  presentation  of  his  facts  which 
made  the  discourse  so  delightful  to  follow. 
The  other  point  was  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bidlake  had  traced  the 
development  of  the  spire  from  the 
timber  construction.  It  seemed  to  him 
(the.  speaker)  that  there  was  another  point 
of  view,  and  that  was  that,  judging  from  the 
study  of  old  examples,  it  was  not  necessarily 
a  timber  construction  which  originally 
started  the  spire ;  the  spire  may  have 
been  begun  with  the  endeavour  of  the 
builders  to  build,  if  possible,  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  material.  We  found  that  where 
builders  had  acquired  the  necessary  skill 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  tools,  they 
abandoned  perishable  materials  and  built  in 
stone.  That  was  seen  in  vaulted  roofs;  as 
the  builders  attained  facility  in  construction, 
the  stone  construction  was  applied  to  a  wider 
space.  That  was  seen  in  Normandy,  in  the 
tower  especially,  and  it  was  the  roofing  of  a 
tower  with  stone  from  which  (it  seemed  to 
the  speaker)  the  stone  spire  was  developed. 
The  tower  finished  internally  with  an  over¬ 
sailing  course.  On  the  oversaving  course  a 
second  oversailing  course  was  placed,  and  so 
on,  and  these  oversailing  courses  gradually 
formed  a  little,  low,  pyramid  roof,  and  the 
spire  was  only  a  prolongation  of  this. 
Gradually  the  pyramid  form  was  raised,  the 
faces  became  more  and  more  acute,  and  so 
the  spire  form  was  achieved. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  said  that  the  illustra¬ 
tions  shown  were  so  good  that  one  could  not 
but  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  publish 
the  photographs  side  by  side  with  the  letter- 
press;  the  reading  of  such  a  paper  without 
illustrations  was  not  half  as  good  as  reading 
it  with  them.  One  regret  he  had,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  share  it,  i.e.,  that 
Mr.  Bidlake  had  omitted  to  show  examples  of 
his  own  work. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  very 
heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bidlake,  in  reply,  said  this  was  the 
first  time  he  bad  been  in  the  new  premises 
of  the  Association,  and  he  must  say  how 
great  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  him  to  find  the 
Association  so  well  housed.  The  preparation 
of  the  paper  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  he  sometimes  thought  that  as 
to  those  who  did  any  lecturing  the  benefit 
to  the  audience  might  be  doubtful,  but  the 
benefit  to  the  lecturer  was  unquestionable. 
Not  only  was  the  preparation  of  the  lecture 
very  agreeable  to  him,  but  it  had  obliged 
him  to  visit  a  good  many  places  in  order  to 
get  photographs — places  he  had  visited  years 
before  on  sketching  expeditions.  Sketches 
were  out  of  court  in  a  lantern  illustrated 
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lecture  like  the  present,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get'  architectural 
lantern  slides  without  going  to  the  buildings 
themselves  and  photographing  them.  As 
this  had  to  be  done  in  the  latter  days  of 
autumn,  he  had  to  be  very  expeditious, 
and  frequently  had  a  race  against  the 
failing  light.  He  thought  he  could  give 
a  lecture  on  the  sorrows  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  dark  days  of  October 
and  November.  What  Mr.  Bond  said 
about  entasis  of  spires  was  very  interesting. 
Some  spires  had  very  pronounced  entasis, 
like  the  spire  at  Gaythorpe,  which  was  almost' 
cigar- shape  cl.  He  would  like  to  refer  to  one  of 
the  best  modern  examples,  the  Victoria  Tower 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  originally  designed  to  be  a  third 
as  high  again.  After  seeing  the  original 
design  for  the  tower,  he  felt  that  the  actual 
work  was  disproportionate,  and  it  was  the 
parsimony  of  Parliament  which,  he  believed, 
Compelled  Sir  Charles  Barry  to  build  the 
tower  no  higher  than  he  did.  The  original 
design  showed  a  most'  magnificent  tower,  and 
one  was  filled  with  regret  that  the  architect 
was  obliged  to  curtail  his  design. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  January  19,  when 
Mr.  Lynn  Jenkins  would  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  The  Consideration  of  Sculpture  by 
Architects.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- - 

THE  SMOKE  ABATEMENT 
CONFERENCE : 

Thursday’s  Sitting. 

On  Thursday  last  week  the  Conference 
arranged  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Society  was  resumed 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
William  Preece. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
commented  on  the  difference  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  London  and  Berlin,  and  said  that 
Berlin  was  a  city  of  cleanliness,  owing  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  use  of  stoves  and  patent  fuel. 
It  had  been  proved  that  carbon  particles 
were  the  cause  of  the  density  and  darkness 
of  London  fogs,  and  the  presence  of  carbon 
particles  in  the  air  was  proof  of  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  coal  in  their  domestic  as  well 
as  their  factory  fires.  Hence,  the  removal 
of  this  matter  from  the  air  meant  not  only 
purification  of  the  air,  but  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction,  for  it  must  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  furnace.  The  proposals  to  establish  a 
few  large  power-houses  on  the  river  in 
London  to  supplant  the  seventy  or  eighty 
scattered  generating  stations  which  now 
existed,  had  one  great  merit,  as  it  would 
abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  and  introduce 
more  perfect  methods  of  fuel  combustion,  and 
so  reduce  fog,  for  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  electric  energy  meant 
the  adoption  of  every  known  means  of 
economy.  Internal  combustion  engines,  where 
producer-gas  was  sucked  in  and  exploded, 
was  another  promising  field  for  the  enthusiast. 
Probably  the  greatest  sinners  were  the 
ordinary  domestic  grates,  which  were  the 
most  unscientific  and  inefficient  heat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  existence.  The  price  of  electric 
energy  was  falling  so  rapidly  that  the  electric 
radiators  would  soon  become  a  domestic 
comfort  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  dealing 
with  the  remedies  for  the  smoke  nuisance  Sir 
William  pointed  out  that  legislation  was  often 
obstructive,  and  the  best  method  was  to 
convince  people  of  the  economy  of  using 
smoke-prevention  apparatus. 

Stolcing  and  Smoke  Abatement. 

Commander  W.  F.  Camborne,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  said  that  good  stoking 
was  the  main  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the 
emission  of  smoke  from  furnaces.  It  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  stoker  of  the 
present  day  should  be  an  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  man,  with  an  education  equal,  or 
little  inferior,  to  that  possessed  by  an 
ordinary  practical  engineer.  In  this  country 
there  seemed  to  be  no  provision  made  for  the 
instruction  or  training  of  men  destined  to 
become  stokers  for  land  service.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Government,  in  1902,  introduced  a  course 
of  instruction  for  stokers,  and  in  the  Budget 
had  allocated  2,0001.  per  annum  for  the 
purpose.  He  thought  they  in  this  country 
might  well  adopt  some  plan  analogous  to  that 
inaugurated  by  the  Prussian  Government. 
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He  would,  however,  substitute  municipalities 
and  county  councils  for  the  State.  If  in¬ 
structional  courses  for  stokers  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  if  employers  gave  a  preference 
to  those  persons  who  had  been  properly 
trained,  the  result  would  go  far  towards 
mitigating  the  terrible  smoke  nuisance  under 
which  they  all  groaned. 

Abatement  of  Smoke  in  Factories. 

Dr.  S.  Rideal  submitted  a  paper  on  the 
“Abatement  of  Smoke  in  Factories,”  which, 
in  his  absence,  was  read  by  Commander  Cam¬ 
borne.  In  the  paper  the  author  had  drawn 
up  a  report  based  upon  returns  furnished  by 
manufacturers  who  had  succeeded  in  securing 
the  abatement  of  smoke  in  their  factories.  A 
circular  letter  was  issued  in  February  by  the 
Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  to  sixty-three 
firms  inviting  a  description  of  their  methods. 
Thirty-eight  firms  supplied  information,  out 
of  which  thirty- two  agreed  to  the  publication 
of  their  methods.  Three  of  the  thirty-eight 
firms  had  substituted  gas-engines  for  steam 
plant,  leaving  for  further  analysis  the  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  thirty-five  firms.  Thirteen 
firms  mainly  ascribed  their  success  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  emission  of  smoke  to  careful 
stoking.  The  following  are  the  list  of  the 
various  fuels  used  : — Seventeen  firms  burned 
Welsh  coal  only;  one  Welsh  coal  and  coke; 
two  Welsh  coal  and  hard  steam  coal;  one 
Welsh  coal  and  bituminous  nuts;  one  Welsh 
coal  and  anthracite;  four  anthracite  only; 
one  anthracite  and  hard  steam  coal;  one 
anthracite,  coke  breeze,  and  small  house 
coal;  four  hard  steam  coal  only;  one  “good 
small  coal”;  one  bituminous  coal;  and  one 
coke.  Of  mechanical  devices  for  economising 
fuel,  eighteen  firms  supplied  the  following  in¬ 
formation  of  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  : — 

One  British  fuel  economiser  (economical);  two- 
Martin’s  patent  smoke-consuming  door  (economical); 
one  perforated  furnace  doors  (fairly  economical); 
one  Richard’s  patent  for  forced  draught  (economi¬ 
cal);  one  special  mechanical  device  (economical); 
one  tubular  fire  bars,  supplying  heated  air  to  back 
of  bridge  (economical);  one  Edwin  Coles’  furnace- 
door — Cuddy’s  tubular  bars  (not  stated);  one  John¬ 
son’s  economiser  and  smoke  consumer  (slight 
saving) ;  .two  chain  grate  stoker  (one,  not  successful 
with  electricity  generating  stations,  the  other  not 
running  long  enough  to  form  an  opinion);  one 
induced  draught  (economical);  one  steam  blower 
(not  economical);  one  automatic  air  louvres  (very 
economical);  one  Meldrum’s  forced  draught  and 
smoke  preventer  (very  economical);  one  Meldrum’s 
forced  draught  and  smoke  preventer  (economical); 
one  patent  Venetian  fire  bars  (effective,  but  extrava¬ 
gant  of  coal);  one  Venetian  rocking  furnace  (saves 
10  per  cent,  of  fuel). 

Two  firms  which  had  tried  various, 
mechanical  devices  emphatically  disclaimed 
any  benefit  derived  from  them,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  evidence  of  other  firms  in  favour 
of  careful  stoking.  Two  firms  ascribed  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  height  of  the  chimney-shaft  giving 
an  excellent  draught,  and  one  of  them,  in- 
addition,  to  the  fact  that  their  boilers  had 
been  “set”  with  large  flues.  One  firm  was 
abandoning  their  mechanical  devices  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  boilers  and  steam  engines,, 
and  was  replacing  them  by  electrical 
machinery  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  economy. 
It  would  be  seen  that  the  general  concensus 
of  opinion  favoured  skilful  and  careful  stok¬ 
ing  as  of  the  first  importance. 

Artificial  Production,  of  Persistent  Fog. 

The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  said  it  had  been 
suggested  that  since  mere  combustion  resulted 
in  the  projection  of  a  very  large  volume  of 
dust-laden  gases  into  the  air  of  London,  and 
since  vapour  precipitation  took  place  only  on 
solid  particles,  many  of  which  are  microscopic 
or  even  smaller,  therefore  we  shall  be  subject 
in  London  to  an  excess  of  fog  whatever  the 
fuel  which  may  be  used.  It  had  been  argued 
plausibly  that  the  very  fine  invisible  dust 
produced  in  countless  millions  from  every  gas 
jet  would  be  competent,  no  less  than  the 
smoke  particles  from  kitchen  chimneys,  to 
maintain  the  excess  of  London  fogs.  He  did 
not  know  that  theoretically  they  had  the 
data  on  which  to  disprove  this  proposition. 
Fine  invisible  dust  had  been  shown  in  the 
laboratory  to  be  capable  of  producing  fog 
by  precipitation  of  vapour  on  cooling.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
against  it — the  evidence  of  the  districts  of 
anthracite  coal,  of  towns  where  wood  was 
burned,  of  towns  where  oil  or  oil-gas  was 
burned,  of  towns  where  charcoal  and  gas 
were  burned — that  no  excess  of  fog  affected 
these  places.  In  an  excellent  test  case,  that 
of  Pittsburg,  co  aft  smoke  caused  much 
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darkness  and  fog  cloud.  Then  coal  was  super¬ 
seded  by  oil-gas,  which  freed  the  city  from 
obstruction.  Then,  after  some  years,  coal 
was  largely  used  again,  and  dark  fogs  re¬ 
curred.  The  chief  problem  for  immediate 
practical  purposes  was  the  preservation  of 
the  cheerful  open  fire  of  sitting-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  many  kitchens,  without  the  production 
of  much  smoke.  Improvements  in  grates  for 
a  more  scientific  feeding  of  fires  would  lessen 
the  nuisance  considerably.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  immediate  problem  requiring  solution 
was  the  easy  kindling  of  fires  with  little 
smoke,  careful  stoking,  and  economy  in  fuel 
of  the  right  sort. 

Work  of  a  Hamburg  Society. 

Mr.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw  described  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  Hamburg  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society,  which  is  an  entirely  voluntary 
organisation  of  steam  users,  bound  together 
only  by  the  common  desire  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency  and  less  smoke  for  their 
steam-raising  plant.  Regular  examinations  of 
the  plants  of  members,  and  the  methods  of 
working  them,  was  undertaken  by  the  expert 
staff  of  the  society,  and  suggestions  were 
made  for  improvements  where  such  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  education  and  control  of  the 
firemen  in  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties  were  also  undertaken  by  the  firemen 
Instructors  on  the  staff.  Comparative  tests 
of  fuel  and  tests  of  smoke  prevention  and 
other  appliances  of  a  similar  character  were 
also  carried  out  by  the  expert  staff,  and  the 
results  were  circulated  amongst  the  members 
of  the  society.  From  the  figures  given  in  the 
reports  it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  loss 
of  61  per  cent,  in  efficiency  of  plant  where 
untrained  stokers  were  used.  The  practical 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  work  of  the 
society  was  that  the  smoke  problem  was  to 
be  solved,  like  many  another  problem,  by  the 
application  of  the  old  English  method  of  self- 
help,  which  was  now  sadly  out  of  fashion. 
What  was  wanted,  however,  was  some  society 
or  organisation  which  would  provide  fuel 
users  with  the  technical  advice  and  oversight 
required  for  obtaining  the  smokeless  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel  in  their  own  works. 

Reliable  Observation  of  Smoke  Densities. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lovibond  described  the 
instrument  which  he  had  designed  at  the.  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
for  measuring  and  recording  the  density  of 
smoke  as  it  issued  from  chimneys.  In 
designing  such  an  instrument  he  said  that 
certain  conditions  must  be  complied  with  to 
make  the  readings  reliable,  viz.,  all  observa¬ 
tions  must  be  made  under  similar  conditions ; 
the  light  used  for  comparisons  must  be 
uniform  in  character  j  in  the  scales  of 
standards  used  for  matching  the  divisions 
must  be  equal  and  the  unit  recoverable. 

Smoke  and  Plant  Life. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rigg  (member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society)  said  that  in 
1880  Mr.  Sowerby  brought  the  question  of 
the  destructive  effect  of  London  smoke  on 
plant  life  before  the  Society,  and  there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  or  reduction  in  the  number  of  fogs  or 
their  density  dui*ing  the  twenty-five  years 
since  that  complaint  was  written,  and  the 
evergreens,  with  other  plants,  are  still  crusted 
&  thickly  as  ever  with  a  black  slimy  product 
which  comes  down  as  fog.  The  author 
referred  to  a  number  of  experiments  which 
Mr.  Brinsley  Marlay  had  made,  and,  in 
conclusion,  said  it  could  be  taken  as.  a 
general  rule  that  all  trees  or  plants  possessing 
smooth  leaves  can  better  resist  the  action. of 
logs  than  those  which  possess  rough  or  hairy 
leaves,  such  as  the  foxglove,  salvia,  and 
common  primrose.  These  and  others  of  their 
class  suffer  the  most  injurious  effects.  So  far 
as  plants  under  glass  are  concerned,  similar 
conditions  prevail,  affecting  such  plants  as, 
l?r  instance,  the  Chinese  primula  and 
cineraria.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  keep  the  glass  clean  by  washing  after 
occurrence  of  fog.  Apart  from  the 
mjury  to  human  health  and  life,  due  to  fogs 
and  sunless  days,  the  vegetable  world  and 
plant  life  suffers  also. 

Miss  M.  Agar  gave  her  experience  on  the 
same  subject  as  a  landscape  gardener  to  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 
She  endorsed  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Rigg, 
and  said  the  pity  of  it  all  was  that  things 
would  grow  in  large  towns  if  only  the  air 


could  be  purified.  Many  country  towns  had 
famous  private  gardens,  whereas  the  little 
gardens  of  the  better-class  London  houses 
were  generally  eyesores  of  limp  grass, 
smutty  paths,  and  enfeebled  privits.  It 
was  to  hoped  that  electricity  and  an 
enlightened  public  conscience  might  remedy 
this  by  abating  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  opened  the  discussion, 
and  said  he  felt,  after  all,  that  there  was 
something  in  the  scheme  which  he  proposed 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  taking  less  gas  from 
coal  and  using  the  residual  for  fuel.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  municipalities  owning  gas  works 
should  make  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Gibson  (Edinburgh)  believed  that,  with 
the  improved  appliances  for  stoking,  firemen 
working  under  normal  conditions  had  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patchell  (Engineer  to  the 
Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electric  Supply 
Company)  said  that  he  had  seen  blacker 
smoke  in  Berlin  than  in  London.  He  had 
put  his  company  to  great  expense  in  trying 
induced  draught,  and  it  had  turned  out  a 
failure. 

Mr.  J.  Geldard  described  the  great  im¬ 
provement  which  had  taken  place  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  thought  that  machine  stoking  pre¬ 
sented  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Richards  thought  that  London 
compared  favourably  with  either  Edinburgh 
or  Bradford  with  regard  to  smoke.  He 
looked  forward  to  electric  heating  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Ormandy  (Warrington)  said  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  mechanical  stokers  was 
because  they  were  left  under  the  control  of 
the  engineering  staff,  and  he  suggested  that 
they  should  be  left  to  the  chemists. 

Mr.  Aitken  Berry  said  the  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society  did  not  make  the  law,  but,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  they  tried  to  see 
it  carried  out.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  to  give  advice,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kershaw,  but  they  wanted  funds  to  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  Rhodes  (Central  London  Railway) 
complained  that  the  Society  persecuted  those 
who  had  the  difficult  task  of  trying  .  to 
remedy  the  evil.  His  company  were  making 
experiments  at  great  cost,  but  they  were 
being  closely  watched  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bailie  Anderson  (Glasgow)  thought 
that  municipalities  should  recognise  their 
duty  to  the  community  by  striving  to  get 
a  ciear  atmosphere,  and  employers  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  they  could  save  expense  by 
having  electric  motors  instead  of  steam 
boilers,  and  also  improve  the  atmosphere. 

The  Conference  adjourned. 


Friday’s  Conference. 

Sir  William  Richmond  presided  at  the.con- 
uding  sitting  of  the  Conference  on  Friday, 
a  his  opening  remarks  he  said  they  were  all 
ware  that  light  gave  life  to  colour  and 
mt  flowers  lost  their  brilliant  tints  it 
laced  in  a  dark  cellar.  Pictures  became 
lack  or  deep  yellow  if  shut  up  in  a  case 
H’  any  lengthened  period.  This  had 
I  ways  been  known  to  artists,  and  he  had 
letter  from  Rubens  to  a  friend  who  he 
iquested  would  have  a  picture  which  he  had 
ispatched  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
ise  and  placed  in  the  sun  so  that  it  should 
jcover  its  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
'he  Venetian  painters  were  the  great 
ilourists  of  Italy,  and  it  was  related  of 
'itian  that  it  was  his  habit  to  place  his 
ictures-to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  he  also 
[lowed  his  pictures  to  remain  out  Ol  mgbt 
>  that  they  might  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
ew  of  the  morning  mists.  Both  these  m- 
eriments  he  had  tried  in  London,  with 
isastrous  effect.  Some  forty  years  ago  a 
.oval  Commission  considered  the  desirability 
f  ^transferring  the  whole  of  the  national 
lllecttan  of pictures  to  South  Kensington, 
mongst  the  experts  examined  was  Faraday, 
ho  said  that  every  smut,  however  small, 
hid.  remained  upon  the  surface  of  a  pi  .tore 
ren  if  the  colour  was  dry,  left  behind  it  a 
reasy  matter  so  potent  that  it  could .only  be 
.moved  by  a  solvent  of  such  a  strength  that 
eing  applied,  it  would  eat  into  the  surface  °f 
ie  Saint  Owing  to  the  poison  m  the  atmo- 

*e?e  of  smoky  cities  the  most  noble  and 
re  most  durable  of  all  methods  of  pamtmg 
non  fresco,  was  out  of  the  question. _  The 
lilure  to  be  permanent  of  the.  frescoes  m  the 
[ouses  of  Parliament  was  mainly  due  to  two 
nS£  Firstly,  the  contact  of  tire  tare  with 


gas  and  other  poisons,  and,  secondly,  to  an 
inadequate  incorporation  of  the  pigments 
within  the  strata,  of  lime,  the  angles,  and 
surfaces  of  crystallisation.  But  in  the 
country,  given  that  the  walls  of  a  building 
were  quite  dry,  and  there  was  pure  water 
to  be  had,  and  no  gasworks  near,  there  was 
no  reason  why  buon  fresco  should  not  be  as 
permanent  in  England  as  in  Italy.  Until, 
however,  they  rid  London  from  the  poison  of 
smoke,  fresco  painting  could  never  be  prac¬ 
tised  with  security.  Marble  was  poisoned  by 
coal  smoke  and  rendered  powdery.  The  same 
action  of  the  grease,  which  he  had  referred 
to  with  regard  to  paintings,  acted  upon  the 
surface  of  marble.  The  absolutely  priceless 
Greek,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  works  of 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum  were  slowly 
but  surely  decaying.  That  exquisite  surface 
so  dear  to  the  great  craftsmen  of  old  was 
fast  becoming  granular.  Washing  with  water 
was  of  little  use,  for  water  would  not  remove 
the  essential  oil  deposited  by  poisonous  smuts. 
Glass  would  protect  the  surfaces  in  a  measure 
if  it  was  hermetically  sealed  so  that  poison 
could  not  enter.  Precious  manuscripts  were 
liable  to  the  same  deterioration.  Bronze  was 
easier  to  deal  with  because  bronze  could  be 
cleaned  with  a  solvent,  but  even  here  they 
were  in  difficulties  because  the  surface  of 
bronze,  upon  which  was  dependent  so  much 
of  its  beauty,  was  eaten  into  by  the  poisonous 
particles.  All  metals,  even  gold,  were  simi¬ 
larly  injured.  Stone  decayed  under  the  same 
causes.  Upon  the  lintels  of  windows,  inside 
as  well  as  outside,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  deposited  in  places  a  thick  layer  of 
hardened  smoke,  sulphur,  and  what  not,  and 
this  layer  was  in  constant  action.  It  was 
alive  with  acid  which  was  devouring  the 
stone  and  causing  it  to  decay  into  powder. 
They  had  to  ask  themselves  if  all  this 
mattered,  and,  putting  it  upon  the  lowest 
ground  of  commercial  interests,  he  asked  if  it 
was  wise  to  risk  a  certainty  of  destruction, 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later  if  public 
opinion  did  not  push,  and,  by  unanimity,  force 
Parliament  to  legislate  firmly  and  surely. 
Pressure  from,  the  outside  was  the  only  chance 
for  reform.  In  any  Bill  before  Parliament, 
however,  they  must  watch,  lest  it  be  pruned 
down  by  sophistry  and  weakened  at  every 
point  to  provide  a  possible  loophole  of  exit 
for  persistent  offenders. 

Systematic  Analyses  of  Air. 

Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart.,  read  a 
paper  on  “  A  Plea  for  a  Systematic  Compara¬ 
tive  Analyses  of  the  Air  of  Towns,  and  a 
Consolidation  of  the  Law  Dealing  with 
Smoke  Emissions,”  and  gave  the  figures  which 
the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  that  town,  had  taken. 
These  figures,  he  said,  illustrated  what  might 
be  termed  the  *smut  fall  in  Glasgow  in 
spring  and  winter,  and  what  he  desired  was 
that  similar  experiments  should  be  made  in 
London  and  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom 
in  order  (1)  that  notes  might  be  compared; 

(2)  that  the  education  of  the  public  might 
proceed  on  exact  and  scientific  lines ;  and 

(3)  that  some  reasonable  standard  might 
finally  be  adopted  for  town  air,  beyond 
which  pollution  might  be  considered  flagrant 
and  reprehensible.  At  present  information 
under  this  heading  was  in  a  chaotic  state. 
With  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  the  law 
dealing  with  smoke  emissions,  the  most  casual 
glance  at  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which  municipal  authorities  were  now 
working  showed  the  disparity  which  existed 
between  them.  Speaking  generally  of  these 
Acts  they  all,  with  one  exception,  appeared 
to  give  power  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance, 
and  then,  by  the  use  of  certain  limiting  ex¬ 
pressions,  permitted  a  loophole  of  escape. 
In  Nottingham  alone  the  law  seemed  to  be 
simple  and  perfect,  for  they  had  no  qualifi¬ 
cations  nor  limitations. 

Amendment  of  the  Law. 

Mr  Julian  S.  Corbett  spoke  as  to  the 
amendment  of  sect.  24,  subsect.  6  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  the  work¬ 
ing  of  which  section,  he  said,  had  always 
been  a  stumbling-block .  Difficulties  had  con¬ 
stantly  occurred  in  proving  that  the  smoke 
complained  of  was  “black,”  for  in  each  case 
a  successful  prosecution  depended  upon  what 
degree  of  density  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  particular  magistrate,  satisfy  the  legisla¬ 
tive  conception  of  “black.”  Municipal 
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inspectors  were  equally  human,  and  no  means 
exists  of  defining  the  word  “  black  ”  in  such 
a  way  as  would  be  binding  upon  either  of 
them,  except  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
followed  that  the  administration  of  the  law 
must  remain  in  this  difficult,  uncertain,  and 
cumbrous  condition  until  the  section  in 
question  was  amended.  A  further  reason 
which  made  such  an  amendment  highly 
desirable  was  that,  apart  from  smoke  which 
more  or  less  nearly  approximates  to  “black,” 
great  quantities  of  noxious  smoke  were 
emitted  which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
words  be  called  “black,”  and  which  yet  was 
as  noisome  and  offensive  as  the  densest.  The 
Society  suggested  that  the  section  should  be 
amended  so  that  it  should  read  :  “  Black 
smoke  or  smoke  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  be 
a  nuisance.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Hurst  followed  with  a  paper 
on  “English  Law  Relating  to  the  Emission 
of  Smoke  from  Chimneys.”  He  pointed  out 
that  the  emission  of  smoke  from  chimneys 
might  be  dealt  with  under  English  law  in 
the  following  cases  : — (1)  Throughout  Eng¬ 
land  where  that  emission  is  a  nuisance  at 
common  law;  (2)  throughout  England  (ex¬ 
cept  London)  where  that  emission  offends 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  or  against  similar  provisions  in 
local  Acts ;  (3)  in  London  where  that  emission 
offends  against  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  [London)  Act,  1891.  The  author 
dealt  with  the  Acts  in  detail,  and  quoted  a 
number  of  legal  decisions  bearing  on  the 
matter,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  that  up  to 
the  present  time  no  legislation  had  been 
attempted  with  the  view  of  minimising  smoke 
from  domestic  kitcheners  or  grates.  The 
height  of  buildings,  etc.,  affecting  the  access 
of  light  and  air  had  been  the  subject  of 
drastic  enactments ;  but  the  domestic  kitchener 
or  grate,  which,  by  the  smoke  it  sends 
forth,  enormously  affected  light  and  air,  had. 
so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned,  been  left 
to  work  “its  own  sweet  will.”  This  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  one 
would  assume  underlies  legislation,  under 
which  domestic  appliances  in  connexion  with 
water,  gas,  electric  current,  etc.,  had  been 
the  subject  of  jealous  regard,  and  were  the 
objects  of  frequent  domiciliary  visits  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
inquiries  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Office  of  Works  and  others,  a 
domestic  grate  might  be  discovered  which 
shall,  by  improved  combustion,  prevent,  at 
least,  black  smoke.  When  such  a  grate  was 
discovered,  legislation  would  be  not  only 
desirable,  but  opportune,  by  which  there  may 
be  secured  to  the  consumer  more  beneficial 
use  of  fuel,  and  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
large  provincial  cities  and  towns  brighter  and 
cleaner  atmospheres. 

Local  Authorities  and  Smoke  Abatement. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Chubb  (Secretary  of  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society)  gave  details  of 
the  replies  which  had  been  received  from  205 
local  authorities  to  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  them  as  to  what  extent  they 
had  grappled  with  the  problem  of  smoke 
abatement.  Of  the  205  reports  those  received 
from  county  councils  did  not  call  for  com¬ 
ment,  as  such  councils  did  not  possess  urban 
sanitary  powers.  Thirty  other  authorities 
confessed  to  having  entirely  neglected  the 
matter;  twenty-two  authorities  have  special 
smoke  inspectors;  twenty  authorities  utilised 
the  services  of  the  police ;  forty:eight  authori¬ 
ties  had  time  limits  for  the  emission  of 
smoke;  twenty -five  replies  showed  that  an 
increase  of  the  nuisance  had  taken  place; 
eighty  said  it  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease  ; 
and  forty  said  it  remained  stationary.  In 
twenty-three  metropolitan  borough  councils 
4,353  reports  of  smoke  nuisances  were  dealt 
with  during  the  past  two  years.  To  sum  up. 
the  returns  disclosed  that,  while  the  black 
smoke  evil  is  very  generally  felt  and  deplored, 
relatively  few  local  authorities  have  in  the 
past  taken  a  decided  stand  in  the  matter,  and 
that,  while  this  inactivity  may  sometimes  be 
traced  to  apathy,  it  is  more  often  due,  not 
to  any  inclination  to  evade  responsibility,  but 
to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  convictions.  Where 
authorities  have  taken  a  decided  stand,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  the  imperfect  machinery  at 
pnesent  available  for  the  suppression  of 
smoke  nuisances,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 


they  claim  to  have  diminished  the  evil. 
Little  improvement  or  zeal  can  be  looked  for 
until  the  law  is  simplified  and  extended,  and 
a  more  summary  and  effective  method  of 
procedure  provided.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  view  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
important  corporations,  may  see  its  way  to 
clothe  local  authorities  in  the  immediate 
future  with  the  further  powers  for  which 
they  ask. 

Views  of  Inspectors. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Dee  (Sanitary  Inspector  of  the 
City  of  Westminster)  described  the  duties 
cast  upon  sanitary  inspectors  under  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  and  said  that 
if  too  much  smoke  was  even  now  sent  forth 
from  chimneys  the  inspector  was  not  to 
blame.  He  advocated  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  legislature  to  give  fuller  powers 
against  the  evil. 

Mr.  W.  Nicholson  (Smoke  Inspector  of 
Sheffield)  was  unable  to  be  present  to  read 
his  paper  on  “  Smoke  Nuisance  Inspectors 
and  their  Difficulties.”  The  author  com¬ 
mented  on  the  apathy  displayed  by  local 
authorities  in  regard  to  putting  the  law  in 
force,  and  thought  the  Government  might 
compel  such  authorities  to  take  action.  The 
Government  ought  to  divide  the  country  into 
divisions,  and  subdivide  it  into  districts,  and 
appoint  divisional  and  district  smoke  in¬ 
spectors  who  would  proceed  against 
nuisances,  irrespective  of  by  whom  created, 
without  fear  or  favour.  If  such  a  suggested 
departure  was  too  drastic,  then  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  make  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  smoke  inspector  secure  under  the 
local  authority  as  long  as  he  did  his  duty. 
If  security  of  tenure  was  given  to  smoke 
inspectors  it  would  be  a  salutary  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  and  Sir  J.  Ure  Primrose  proposed 
the  following  resolution : — “  That  it  is 
desirable  to  consolidate  the  various  societies 
and  bodies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
having  for  their  object  the  diminution  of 
smoke,  and  that  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  are  requested  to  take  steps  to  attain 
that  end.” 

Mr.  Corbett  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  different 
bodies  who  had  given  the  members  facilities 
for  visiting  their  works,  and  the  Conference 
ended. 

- - 
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The  Trade  Unions,  we  much  fear,  have 
done  great  mischief,  and,  conducted  as  they 
now  are,  will  do  more.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  injuriously 
squandered,  trade  has  been  diverted  to  other 
countries,  and  the  advance  of  the  working 
classes  has  been  retarded.  They  would  even 
prevent  men  from  working  as  long  as  they 
please.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
notice  lately  received,  according  to  a  local 
journal,  by  a  mason  in  Leicester,  because, 
being  employed  upon  work  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  light  during  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  he  committed  the  very  heinous 
offence  of  filling  up  his  time  by  working  in 
his  employers’  yard  at  other  times  : — This 
his  to  inform  you  that  if  you,  Insisting  on 
going  to  Work  Gaslight  after  you  have  been 
working  out  all  day,  you  will  be  consider  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Mason  Society,  but 
buide  by  the  consequent — We  remain  yours, 
In.  the  Bond  of  Uneon,  the  Masons  of 
Leicester.” 
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DECORATIVE  PICTURE  :  «  THE 
NATIVITY.” 

HIS  illustration  of  The  Nativity  is 
from  a  cartoon  by  Mr.  N.  H'.  J. 
Westlake,  to  whom  our  readers 
have  once  or  twice  before  beeni  in¬ 
debted  for  an  illustration  bearing  on  the 
Christmas  season.  The  actual  painting  was 
executed  as  part  of  the  reredos  in  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  Chislehurst. 


ALL  HALLOWS  CHURCH,  LOMB  ARE 
STREET. 

These  illustrations,  which  form  part  of  tb 
complete  survey  of  the  church  by  students  0 
the  Royal  College  of  Art,  are  from  oik 
eighth  scale  survey  drawings  made  on  th 
spot  by  Mr.  W.  S.  George  and  Mr.  G.  E 
Woolway.  They  serve  to  put  on  record  th 
architectural  features  of  a  London  church  0 
much  interest,  the  existence  of  which  is  no 
altogether  safe,  proposals  for  its  demolitio: 
having  already  been  made. 

The  history  of  All  Hallows,  Grasschurch 
begins  from  pre-Conquest  times,  and,  a 
early  as  1053,  the  church  was  given  b- 
Brightmer,  citizen,  to  Canterbury,  of  whici 
it  forms  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  b 
London.  The  main  fabric,  as  rebuilt  by  Johi 
Warner,  sheriff,  and  his  son,  Robert,  u 
1494-1516,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
but  the  tower,  completed  in  1544,  was  stand 
ing,  albeit  in  a  dangerous  state,  in  1679 
As  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  completed  in  1694,  a 
a  cost  of  8,058?.  15s.  6d.,  All  Hallows  wa 
the  last  of  the  City  parish  churches  finishec 
by  him.  The  exterior,  which  can  scarcely  b 
seen  from  the  street,  evokes  no  especia 
comment ;  the  tower,  21  ft.  6  in.  at  base,  rise, 
in  three  stages  to  about  100  ft.,  and  i. 
finished  with  a  plain  cornice  and  a  higl 
parapet,  whereof  the  upper  course  has  ai 
arcade  of  well-designed  plate-tracery  work 
On  the  south  side  of  the  tower  is  the  porch 
with  Corinthian  columns,  a  cornice,  and  i 
small  square  block,  with  pediment  above 
The  body  of  the  church  is  almost  a  model,  ii 
practical  qualities,  of  a  church  for  congre 
gational  worship.  It  is  not  a  regular  paral 
lelogram  on  plan;  it  measures  about  84  ft 
by  52  ft.,  and  is  30  ft.  high.  The  ceiling 
is  coved  against  the  walls  with  groined  open 
ings  over  the  round-headed  side  windows 
which  alone,  until  the  opening  in  1880  ol 
the  panel  in  the  ceiling,  lighted  the  church 
The  interior,  however,  is  remarkable  for  th( 
variety  and  beauty  of  its  enrichment  in  th* 
shape  of  wood-carving  and  other  embellish' 
ments.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  carvec 
work,  including  the  pulpit  (similar  to  that  ir 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch).  sounding-board,  anc 
the  lower  portion  of  the  oaken  reredos,  ii 
attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  his  school.  Th< 
beautiful  white  marble  font  and  it 
cover,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  art 
relics  from  St.  Bene’t,  Gracechurch-street 
Some  other  notable  features  are  the  altar.  th< 
oaken  wainscot  of  the  walls,  the  sword-irons 
near  the  pulpit,  the  handsome  trophy  of  th< 
Royal  Arms  in  the  “  void,”  the  glass  (by  A 
Gibbs)  in  the  ten  windows,  and  tht 
two  door-cases,  or  lobbies,  since  used  as  cup 
boards,  against  the  screen,  in  each  of  whici 
a  curtain  is  most  cunningly  carved.  Th< 
church  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1841 
and  redecorated  in  1880;  at  a  restoration 
carried  out  in  1870,  under  the  superintendent* 
of  Messrs.  Francis,  the  organ— by  Harris 
1695 — was  rebuilt  by  Gray  &  Davison.  Ii 
our  number  of  April  15  last  we  published  Mr 
William  Wildman’s  drawings  of  the  froni 
of  the  OTgan-case,  and  Mr.  Walter  S 
George’s  drawing  of  one  of  the  tw< 
door-cases  mentioned  above.  The  draw 
ings  appertain  to  a  complete  set  0: 
one-eighth  scale  drawings,  which,  togethei 
with  working  details  of  many  of  the  woot 
and  iron  work  fittings,  were  made  by  student: 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art  two  years  ag< 
when  the  benefice  was  vacant,  and  proposal; 
had  been  made,  for  the  second  time,  ta 
demolish  the  church  and  unite  the  benefice  t< 
that  of  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Edmunt 
the  King  and  Martyr.  Petitions  against  th 
demolition  were  macle  by  the  British  Archteo 
logical  Association,  and  by  many  gentlemei 
eminent  in  art,  science,  and  literature;  th' 
proposal  was  rejected  by  sixty-four  votes  t< 
ten  at  a  combined  vestry  meeting  of  th 
parishioners  on  November  12,  1903.  Th 
gateway  was  removed,  with  its  door,  fron 
the  Lombard-street  entrance  into  the  vesti 
bule  in  the  tower  in  1865,  at  the  time  of  th 
rebuilding  of  the  adjoining  premises;  it  i 
elaborately  carved  in  wood  with  mement 
moj'i  emblems,  one  of  which,  a  coffin-lid,  bear 
a  date  “1699.”  A  chained  Bible  (1613),  am 
Erasmus’s  “  Paraphrase  ”  in  two  folio  volumes 
printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch,  at  the  Sun 
in  Fleet-street  (1548).  are  relics  from  th 
Great  Fire  which  destroyed  St.  Bene't’ 
Church,  Gracechurch-street.  In  the  pulpi 
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Wesley  preached  his  first  extemporary  ser¬ 
mon;  and  during  300  years,  until  1891,  sixty 
Blue  Coat  boys  went  to  the  church,  on  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday,  to  receive  apiece  a 
new  penny  and  a  bag  of  raisins  in  terms  of 
the  will,  dated  April  24,  1586,  of  Peter 
Symondes,  citizen  and  mercer.  All  Hallows 
now  forms  the  mother  church  of  St.  Bene’t, 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  and  St.  Leonard, 
Eastcheap  (or  Milkchurch). 


THE  LONDON  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Topo¬ 
graphical  Society,  which  was  held  at  _  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Friday 
the  15th  inst.,  was  very  well  attended.  From 
the  annual  Report  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  subscribers  is  now  201,  an  increase  of 
thirty-six  since  the  last  meeting.  Fifty  of 
the  subscriptions  are  from  public  libraries  and 
institutions,  of  which  ten  are  American  and 
one  Colonial.  The  last  publication  of  the 
Society  consisted  of  reproductions  of  the 
maps  of  Ralph  Agas  and  of  Faithorne  and 
Newcourt,  copies  of  which  were  hung  oh  the 
wall.  Some  remarks  on  these  maps  may  be 
of  interest. 

Of  the  map  engraved  by  William 
Faithorne,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
possesses  a  lettered  copy ;  another,  without 
title,  and  lately  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum,  is,  we  gather,  identical  with  that 
which  was  deposited  for  a  while  with  Messrs. 
Stanford  seven  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Lind¬ 
say.  The  survey,  “  composed  by  a  scale 
[12  in.  to  a  mile],  and  ichnographically 
described  by  Richard  Newcourte,  of  Somerton, 
in  the  countie  of  Somersett,  gentleman,”  is 
dated  1658— one  may  doubt  that  it  was  ever 
published— yet  it  appears  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  actual  plotting  had  been  begun 
a  few  years  previously.  For  whilst  _  it 
delineates  Charing  Cross,  which,  as  Lilly 
records  in  his  “  Observations  on  the  Life  of 
King  Charles,”  1715,  was  pulled  down  in 
July-August,  1647,  it  does  not  depict  the 
other  Queen  Eleanor  Cross  which  stood  in 
Cheapside,  opposite  Wood-street,  until  its 
demolition  on  May  2,  1643:  confer  Evelyn  s 
diary  passim*  The  Illustrated  London  News 
of  December  8,  1855,  announced  the  discovery 
in  London  of  an  impression  of  the  Newcourt, 
being,  we  learn,  that  which  was  copied  on 
five  sheets,  75  in.  by  39  in.,  by  George  Jar¬ 
man,  and  published  on  May  1,  1857,  by  A.  E. 
Evans  &  Sons,  of  No.  403,  Strand,  who 
had  supplied  the  running  title  by  mean*  of 
a  tracing  of  the  impression  in  Paris In  > 
1878  Mr  Edward  Stanford  republished  the 
facsimile  printed  from  the  five  copper  plates 
engraved  by  Jarman,  which  are  still  pre: 
served.  The  total  inhabited  area  as  plotted 
amounts  to  no  more  than  four  anda  half 
•jmiare  miles,  having  Bunhill-fields  and 
Clerkemvell  to  the  north  and  St.  Qiles-m-the- 
Fields  village,  St.  James  s  Park,  and 
Tart  Hall  and  “Barksherre  (now  the 
site  of  Bridgewater)  House  to  the 
wrat;  the  south  is  bounded  by  West¬ 
minster,  Lambeth,  and  a  group  of  houses 
around  St.  George’s  Church,  Southwark, 
northwards  all  is  open  country  b6y<S,» 
Clerkenwell  and  Bunhill-fields,  and  on  the 
east  are  only  a  few  houses  outside  aline  diawn 
from  Whitechapel  Church  to  the  Tower,  with 
S  Whwavs  to  Shoreditch,  Wapprng,  and 

KusIV  the  north  east  and  sorfh 

limits  windmills  are  placed.  The  shipping 
below  bridge  is  finely  executed. 

The  map  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Ralph  Agas,  who  practised  as  a  land  surveyor 
dliefly  in  Suffolk  during  forty  years,  was  first 
drawn,  we  may  presume,  at  some  time  within 
the  interval  1561-1576,  inasmuch  as  St.  Pauls 
is  drawi  without  the  spire  that  was  destroyed 
by  lightnSg  in  1561,  mi  The  Theatre  which 
Burblge  built  in  the  liberty  of  HalliweU, 
Shoreditch,  in  1576,  is  not  plotted  There 
is  nn  original  impression  in  the  uepysian 
Library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
The^py  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  ft  of  Lento™ printed  fr cm.  wtmden 

without  either  late  or  scale 

5uhr  SSSS.1 U^ott^SeSd 

*  tirvmp  rift'v  buildings  up  to  about  1658  are  shown; 

-.S*  r“ii4eark«U'  “t,S 

churches  have  not  St.  prenxeu. 
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by  the  State  barge.  Aga-s’s  map  has  been 
often  reproduced;  in  1874  W.  H.  Overall, 
F.S.A.,  librarian  to  the  Corporation, 
brought  out  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall  exemplar,  executed  by  E.  J.  Francis. 
In  1737  George  Vertue  concocted  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  a  so-called  “reproduc¬ 
tion  ” ;  he  inserted  a  date  “  1560  ”  in  Roman 
characters,  and  made  sundry  alterations  and 
omissions,  using  some  pewter  plates,  now  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  spurious.  The  views  of 
Oxford  (1578)  and  Cambridge  (1592)  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  are  accredited  to  Agas,  who 
died  in  his  native  town,  Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk,  on  November  26,  1621,  aged  eighty 
or  more  years.  Two  letters  written  by  him 
to  Lord  Burghley  are  preserved  in  the  Lans- 
downe  and  Additional  MSS.,  British  Museum; 
one  describes  his  labours  in  the  fen  lands, 
another,  dated  February  22,  1592-3,  relates 
to  land  measuring  and  “  platting,”  and  cites 
the  use  of  the  “  profitable  staffe,”  a  theodolite 
of  some  20  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  protractor 
of  at  least  !  ft. 

Mr.  Philip  Norman,  Vice-President,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  showed  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  set  of  slides  illustrating  all  the 
hitherto  discovered  portions  of  the  Roman 
wall  of  London,  giving  in  the  first  instance  a 
plan  showing  the  assumed  or  (in  regard  to 
most  parts)  the  known  course  of  the  wall. 
The  photographs  brought  out  admirably  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Roman  masonry. 
It  would  be  of  little  use,  however,  to  attempt 
to  follow  Mr.  Norman’s  remarks  in  detail 
without  the  illustrations  on  which  he 
commented. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  before  the  Christmas  recess  was  held 
on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
Gardens,  Sir  E.  A.  Cornwall,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  1,815/.  for 
housing  purposes;  Fulham  Borough  Council 
25,000/.  for  electric  lighting  purposes ;  Green¬ 
wich  Borough  Council  2,750/.  for  extension 
of  cemetery ;  Hammersmith  Borough  Council 
1,848/.  for  street  improvement  and  extension 
of  river  wall;  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
21,772/.  for  purchase  of  property  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890;  and  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council  1,530/.  for  street  improvement. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council  to  borrow  18.02U/.  and 
5,800/.  for  provision  of  dust  destructor. 

Quantity  Surveyors. — The  General  Pur¬ 
poses  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 


That  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to 
duplicates  of  the  agreements  entered  into  with  the 
undermentioned  quantity  surveyors — Messrs.  Ard- 
ing.  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  Messrs.  Nothcroft,  Neighbour, 
&  Nicholson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  Mr.  F.  Donning, 
Mr.  II.  H.  Robinson,  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  P.  B. 
Strudwick,  and  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown. 

That  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the 
supplemental  agreement  (in  duplicate)  with  Messrs. 
J.  Rider  Hunt  &  Co.,  of  No.  181,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  quantity  surveyors.” 

Lack  of  Employment. — They  also  recom¬ 
mended  : — 

"That  is  be  an  instruction  to  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  that  the  undermentioned  con¬ 
ditions  shall  hold  good  with  regard  to  any  work 
which  it  may  be  found  possible  to  offer  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  as  suitable  for 
the  classes  of  the  unemployed  qualified  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905— 
(1)  That  the  Central  Body  shall  be  the  employers 
and  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  as  between  themselves  and  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed;  (2)  that  the  works  executed  by  the  Central 
Body  shall  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Council;  and  (3)  that  the  amount  of 
co-operation  in  cost  on  their  part  shall  be  such  as 
is  certified  by  the  Council’s  officers  to  be  the  fair 
value  of  such  work,  be  approved.” 


The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 
Hammersmith  Technical  Institute.— The 
following  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Education  Committee  and  agreed  to  : — 


That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  25,500/.,  for  constructional  work  only,  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  section  “  A  ”  (art  block) 
of  the  London  County  Council  Hammersmith 
Technical  Institute,  be  sanctioned. 

That  section  “  A  ”  (art  block)  of  the  London 
County  Council  Hammersmith  Technical  Institute 
be  erected,  and  that  the  working  drawings,  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  bills  of  quantities  therefor,  submitted 
to  the  Education  Committee  on  November  1,  1905, 
be  approyed. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
agreeing  to  undertake  the  erection  of  section  “  A  ” 
(art  block)  of  the  London  County  Council  Hammer¬ 


smith  Technical  Institute,  at  the  amount  of  the 
architect’s  estimate  for  the  building,  the  work  be 
executed  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor, 
and  that  the  working  drawings,  specifications,  bills 
of  quantities,  and  building  estimate  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
not  being  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
section  “  A  ”  (art  block)  of  the  London  County 
Council  Hammersmith  Technical  Institute,  tenders 
therefor  be  invited  by  public  advertisement. 

That  tenders  be  obtained  from  selected  firms,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  such  work,  for  the  installation 
of  a  ventilation  system  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  section  “  A  ”  (art  block)  of  the  London 
County  Council  Hammersmith  Technical  Institute; 
and  that  the  firm  whose  tender  is  accepted  be 
required  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Council 
to  execute  the  work  as  sub-contractor  to  the  build¬ 
ing  contractor.” 

Holborn  Day  I'raining  College  and  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. — They  also  recom¬ 
mended  as  follows  : — 

“  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  111,610'.  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  (i.) 
the  London  County  Council  Day  Training  College, 
and  (ii.)  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
on  the  site  in  Southampton-row.  (Holborn),  ,  be 
sanctioned. 

That  the  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
bijls  of  quantities  submitted  to  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  erection  of  (i.)  the  London  County 
Council  Day  Training  College,  and  (ii.)  the  Central 
S’chool  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  on  the  site  in  South- 
ampton-row  (Holborn),  be  approved. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
.agreeing  to  undertake  the  erection  of  (i.)  the 
London  County  Council  Day  Training  College,  and 
(ii.)  the  Central  School  of  Arte  and  Crafts,  on  the 
site  in  Southampton-row  (Holborii),  at  the,  amount 
of  the,  architect’s  estimate  for  the  buildings,  and 
subject  to  the  Board  of  Education  approving  the 
working  drawings  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  the  work  be  executed  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor;  and  that  the  working 
drawings,  specifications,  bills  of  quantities,  and 
building  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  for  that  purpose. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
not  being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work,  tenders 
therefor  be  invited  by  public  advertisement.” 

The  recommendations  ^ere  carried  after 
discussion. 

The,  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act. — The 
Establishment  Committee  brought  up  a 
report  on  the  question  of  the  staff  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  Architects’  Department  which 
would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  additional  work  which  will  fall 
on  the  department  on  the  London  Building 
Act's  (Amendment)  Act  becoming  operative. 
They  reported  ; — 

“  The  Council  is  required  to  deal  with  cases 
within  one  month  from  the  deposit  of  plans  (or 
two  months  during  the  summer  recess),  and  a  period 
of  fourteen  days  only  is  allowed  within  which  the 
Council  may  refuse  to  issue  a  certificate  after 
notice  of  completion  of  the  work  required.  All 
cases  will  thus  have  to  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
effectively.  The  Act  also  allows  an  appeal  by  the 
owner  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  with  respect  to 
any  requirement  by  the  Council  or  refusal  to 
sanction  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  particulars  to 
support  the  Council’s  case  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  will  become  necessary.  About  10,000  build¬ 
ings  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  duties 
which  will  devolve  on  the  department  will  be  very 
heavy.  They  will  consist  principally  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  reports  on  applications  and  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  particulars  in  cases  of  prosecutions 
to  support  the  Council’s  cases.  We  may  remind  the 
Council  that  the  details  for  giving  effect  to  the 
method  of  bringing  into  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  not  those  urged  by  the  Council,  but,  Par¬ 
liament  having  by  modifications  increased  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of,  and  the  work  to  be  performed  by, 
the  Council,  there  is  no  option  but  to  make  adequate 
arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

We  have  very  carefully  considered  what  assistance 
must  be  afforded  to  the  architect  to  enable  him  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  very  large  amount  of 
additional  work  falling  on  his  department,  and 
the  Building  Act  Committee  have  also  communicated 
with  us  on  the  matter.  The  work  embraced  in 
the  Amendment  Act  is  entirely  new,  and  includes  a 
series  of  buildings  not  hitherto  within  the  control 
of  the  Council.  In  the  absence  of  definite  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  work  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  with 
precision  what  additions  to  the  staff  will  be  neces- 
ary.  In  the  first  instance  the  work  will  most 
probably  be  of  a  fluctuating  character,  and  the 
additions  to  the  staff  will  be  mainly  of  a  temporary 
nature.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  provide  a  work¬ 
ing  organisation,  and  in  the  circumstances  we  are 
advised  that  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  will 
be  to  amalgamate  the  work  of  providing  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  now  dealt  with  in  the  two 
sections  of  the  architects’  department.  The  work 
would  thereby  be  concentrated,  and,  moreover,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  be  better  on  every  ground 
that  this  work,  which  will  be  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
nature,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  experienced  officiate 
who  have  for  years  been  trained  in  business  some¬ 
what  similar  in  character  rather  than  to  a;  point  a 
staff  of  entirely  new  officials.” 

With  regard  to  the  permanent  staff,  they 
recommended  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Stransom, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  be  promoted  to  supervise  the 
work.  The  recommendation  was  agreed  to, 
and  it  was  also  agreed  that'  expenditure  not 
exceeding  50/.  a  week  be  authorised  up  to 
March  3. for  the  employment  of  assistants  on 


the  unestablished  staff  in  the  Architects' 
Department.  Other  recommendations  as  to 
increases  of  salary  of  other  officers  were 
taken  back  for  further  consideration. 

Tramways.— The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to  : — 


(a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  186,000/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  Greenwich  electricity  genera- 
ting-station  and  the  Greenwich  sub-station  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

(5)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  250,500/.,,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  111  respect  of  the  provision  of  the  plant 
machinery,  and  other  equipment  for  the  second1 
portion  of  the  Greenwich  electricity  goneratinir- 
station  and  the  sub-station  in  connexion  therewith 
be  approved. 

(c)  That  the  capital  estimates  of  2,0001.  15  000/ 
18,500/.,  1,500/.,  and  30,000/.,  approved  by  the  00110041’ 
in  respect  of  preliminary  works  and  expenditure- 
in  connexion  with  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  Greenwich  electricity 
generating-station  and  the  Greenwich  sub-station  j 
be  cancelled. 

(d)  That  the  Highways  Committee  be  authorised- 
to  take  any  necessary  preliminary  steps,  including : 
the  invitation  of  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the 
several  works  necessary  for  the  erection  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Greenwich  elec-; 
tricity  generating-station  and  sub-station.” 


Norbury  Estate:  Brickmaking  Operations. 
-The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows 


“When  the  Norbury  estate  was  acquired  by  the; 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  working-class' 
dwellings  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  purchase  was  that  the  plant  which  had  been; 
used;  by  the  vendor  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks- 
on  the  estate  should  be  pm-chased  by  the  Council. ' 
One  section  of  the  estate  comprises  a  rising  ground 
of  clay,  which  has  to  be  removed  or  levelled  before 1 
the  estate  can  be  properly  developed.  Soon  after 
acquiring  the  estate,  therefore,  the  Council  had  to-, 
consider  whether  it  would  be  better  to  dispose  of  1 
the  brick-making  plant  and  bear  the  expense  of 
carting  away  the  clay  or  to  convert  part  of  the 
clay  into  bricks  which  could  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  the  estate-  Alter  giving  the  matter  - 
full  consideration  the  Council,  on  May  21,  1905.  ■ 
decided  to-  adopt  the  latter  course,  arid  arrange- 1 
ments  have  since  been  made  for  the  work  to  be: 
carried  on  through  the  direct  employment  of  labour,  s 
The  bricks  already  made  are  being  used  for  the  1 
cottages  which  are  in  course  of  erection  on  Section  A 
of  the  estate,  and  we  consider  it  most  desirable  that 
the  brick-making  operations  should  be  continued  for ; 
the  present.  During  the  past  season  2,328,000  bricks 1 
were  made  on  the  estate  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,035/.,  the  expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  Council : 
being  4,000/.,  and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  ; 
the  clamps  and  an  examination  of  those  already  < 
sorted,  the  output  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  regarded? 
as  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  brick-making  > 
plant  is  in  good  working  order,  and  the  cost  of  1 
production  would  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
machinery  were  laid  up  at  this  stage.  The  bricks 
already  made  fall  far  short  of  the  number  that  will  - 
be  required  for  the  development  of  the  whole  estate,  f 
and  we  would  ask  the  Council  to  sanction  the  ex- ' 
pendit-ure  of  1,000/.  on  account  of  the  operations! 
during  the  current  season  until  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter.  The  Finance  Committee  have? 
agreed  to  this  course  being  adopted.  .  .  .” 


They  recommended  accordingly. 

Mr.  Phillimore  said  he  did  not  think  that  J 
the  brickmaking  experiment  had  been  an  un-  . 
qualified  success,  and  he  was  sorry  that  it 
had  been  undertaken.  He  recently  visited 
the  estate,  and  saw  that  some  of  the  bricks . 
which  had  been  produced  were  of  an  inferior , 
quality,  and  he  hoped  that  the  housing  work  i 
would  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  the  i 
brickmaking  experiment  succeed. 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  moved,  and- 
Colonel  Rotton  seconded,  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  in  order  to  have  a  further  j 
report  on  the  matter,  but  the  amendment  was  , 
defeated,  it  being  denied  by  some  coim-  j 
cillors  that  the  bricks  produced  were  inferior.  > 

Housing:  Aylesbury -place,  Clerkenwell,''- 
and  Union-buildings,  Holborn,  Scheme.— The, , 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee t 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“  The  London  (Aylesbury-place,  Clerkenwell.  and 
Union-buildings,  Holborn)  Improvement  Scheme,! 
1899,  as  modified  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  issued; 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  October  14,  1905, 
provides!  that  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of 
1,250  persons  of  the  working  class  shall  be  erected; 
on  the  Union-buildings  area,  Holborn.  The  area,: 
which  comprises  property  in  leather-lane,  Portpool-: 
lane,  Verulam-street,  Baldwin’s-place,  Dove-court,; 
Providence-place,  and  Union-buildings  is  being? 
cleared,  and  preliminary  plans  of  the  proposed1 
dwellings  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  on  June  16,  1904.  The. 
working  drawings  have  now  been  completed,  and  it. 
becomes  necessary  therefore  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings, 
to  be  proceeded  with.  It  was  originally  intended; 
that  accommodation  for  1.480  persons  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  site,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  rehousing  obligation 
under  the  scheme  so  as  to  enable  this  to  be  done: 
The  necessary  consent,  however,  was  not  obtained, 
and  a  portion  of  the  site  on  which  it  was  proposed, 
to  erect  a  block  of  dwellings,  containing  accom-, 
modation  for  230  persons,  will  remain  to  be 
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disposed  of  as  the  Council  may  think  fit.  The  remain¬ 
ing  block  of  dwellings  will  contain  accommodation 
for  the  number  required  to  fulfil  the  Council’s 
obligation  under  the  scheme  as  well  as  fifteen  shops. 
He  total  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings,  including 
that  of  lithography,  articles  to  be  bought  direct, 
professional  charges,  and  incidental  expenses,  is 
estimated  at  80,0501.,  and  we  have  accordingly  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Finance  Committee  an  estimate  of 
that  amount.  The  value  of  the  site  for  housing 
purposes  is  estimated  by  the  valuer  at  14,550k  .  . 

They  recommended 

"(a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account,  of  80,0501.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
working-class  dwellings  on  the  Union-buildings 
area,  Holborn,  together  with  the  cost  of  lithography, 
of  quantities,  articles  to  be  bought  direct, 
al  charges,  and  incidental  expenses, 
t  expenditure  not  exceeding  80,0501.  be 
in  respect  of  the  erection  of  worlcing- 
llings,  inclusive  of  all  incidental  work,  on 
...n-buildings  area.  Holborn,  and  that  the 
. „  value  of  the  site  be  fixed  at  14,5501. 

(e)  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
being  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimate 
for  building  work,  the  erection  of  the  dwellings  be 
undertaken  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention 
of  a  contractor,  and  that  the  working  drawings, 
specifications,  bills  of  quantities,  and  estimate  for 
building  work  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  that,  if  the  Works  Committee 
be  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  tenders  be  invited  from  a 
number  of  selected  firms  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to  after 
the  defeat  of  an  amendment. 

White  Hart-lane  Estate :  Erection  of  Col¬ 
lages  on  the  Tower-gardens  Section. — The 
same  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
ledommendations  being  agreed  to  : — 

"The  whole  of  the  section  when  developed,  will, 
in  addition  to  a  public  garden  having  an  area  of 
about  three  acres,  comprise  568  cottages  of  varying 

S,  and  we  propose  that  as  a  first  instalment 
/•two  first-class  or  five-roomed  cottages,  forty- 
four  second-class  or  four-roomed  cottages,  and  forty- 
six  third-class  or  three-roomed  cottages,  or  122 
cottages  in  all  should  be  erected.  It  appears  to  us 
that  tile  course  of  procedure  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  cottages  which  are  being  built  on  section  B 
should  be  followed  on  this  occasion,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  at  an  early  date  to  submit  a  definite 
recommendation  as  to  the  contractor  to  be  em- 

eon  the  work.  We  have  forwarded  to  the 
®  Committee  an  estimate  of  30,4301.  in  respect 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  cottages  and  finishing 
the  roads  already  formed,  together  with  all  inci¬ 
dental  expenses,  and  we  recommend : — 

(a)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  30,4301.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
122  cottages  and  the  finishing  of  roads  on  the  first 

Srt  of  the  Tower-gardens  section  of  the  White 
art-lane  estate,  such  amount  including  provision 
for  lithography  articles  to  be  bought  direct,  pro- 
“""’onal  charges,  and  incidental  expenses. 

,  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  30,4301.  be 
ictioned  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  122  cottages 
i  the  finishing  of  roads,  together  with  all  work 
lidental  thereto,  on  the  first  part  of  the  Tower- 
gardens  section  of  the  White  Hart-lane  estate.” 

,  -  -rrovements.  —  The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
wre  agreed  to  : — 

"(b)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
of  8.0001.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
lespect  of  the  widening  of  Yorlt-road,  Wandsworth, 
to  approved. 

(W  That  a  contribution  be  made,  on  the  usual 
wnditions,  of  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Wandsworth  of  the  property  needed  for 
•he  widening  of  York -road  .  .  .  provided,  how- 
(i.),  that  if  the  total  net  cost  exceed  12,0001. 
mcli  contribution  shall  be  limited  to  8,0001.,  and 
In.)  that  in  the  execution  of  the  improvement  no 
departure  whatever  be  made  from  the  approved 
Phn,  except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
wnncil. 

(c)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
“Mount,  of  7,2701.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  respect  of  paving,  etc.,  works  in  York- 
R™.  Wandsworth,  be  approved. 

Wi  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex- 
®dmg  7,2701.  be  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  paving, 
fk.,  works  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  widen- 
York-road  .  .  .  subject  to  the  Council  of 
|  ;S  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wandsworth  agreeing 
gl  contribute  one-third  of  the  net  cost  of  such 
works. 

,(£)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
‘Mount  of  5,9001.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mutce,  in  respect  of  the  widening  of  Falcon-road, 
®’torsea ,  be  approved. 

.  u)  That  the  Improvements  Committee  be  authorised 
0  arrange  for  the  widening  of  Falcon-road,  Batter- 
111  accordance  with  the  plan  presented  to  the 
Mmmittee  on  March  8,  1905.  such  plan  being  the 
ffiMf  property  the  acquisition  of  which  is  pro- 
TlJed  for  in  the  estimate  of  5,9001. 

(5)  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  2501.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
miitfe,  in  respect  of  the  widening  of  York-road  at 
towhard-road,  Battersea.,  be  approved, 
to)  That,  subject  to  the  Council  of  the  Metro- 
iv.'1  j  n  Borough  of  Battersea  agreeing  to  bear  one- 
J'td  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  land  at  the 
Junction  of  York-road  and  Lombard-road  ...  be 
™ed  to  the  public  way  in  York-road,  and  that  a 
fn®  of  2501.,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  such  land, 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  improvement.” 
Lowest  Tender. — The  Education  Com- 
’■'J-ttee  recommended  : — 

(®)  That  new  blocks  of  buildings  be  erected  at 


the  London  County  Council  Westminster  Technical 
Institute,  Vincent-square  (Westminster),  and  that 
consequent  alterations  be  made  to  the  existing 
buildings. 

(6)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Son,  of 
17,  Balham-hill,  amounting  to  21,490?.,  be  accepted 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  blocks  of  buildings  at 
the  Westminster  Technical  Institute,  Vincent-square 
(Westminster),  and  for  the  consequent  alterations 
to  the  existing  buildings;  that  the  solicitor  do  pre¬ 
pare  and  obtain  execution  of  the  contract;  and  that 
the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  thereto.” 

After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the 
Work  to  Messrs.  A.  Hudson  &  Co.,  of  West¬ 
minster.  (The  full  list  of  tenders  will  be 
found  in  our  “Tender”  columns.) 

Improvements :  Alverton>-street,  Deptford. 
— The  following  recommendation  was  agreed 
to  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  1.425Z.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  respect  of  (i.)  the  acquisition  of  additional 
property  adjoining  the  Alvcrton-street  school  (Dept¬ 
ford),  and  (ii.)  the  preparation  of  finished  plans, 
specification,  and  quantities  in  connexion  with  the 
scheme  of  proposed  improvements  at  the  school,  be 
approved.” 

Residential  and  Day  Training  College, 
Avery -Ml. — The  following  recommendations 
of  the  same  Committee  were  agreed  to  after 
discussion : — 

“  That  expenditure  on  capital  account  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  10.250?.,  for  the  adaptation  and  equipment 
of  the  building  at  Avery;hill  for  the  purposes  of  a 
training  college  be  sanctioned. 

That  a  day  and  residential  training  college  for 
women  be  established  at  Avery-hill,  Eltham 
(Woolwich),  and  that  the  mansion,  brick  stable, 
and  machinery  house  thereat,  together  with  certain 
adjacent  land,  including  the  area  occupied  by  such 
buildings,  amounting  to  a  total  not  exceeding  four 
acres,  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  such  college 
to  accommodate  sixty  residential  and  200  day 
students.” 

Offer  of  a  Site  for  a  Secondary  School  by 
the  Governors  of  Dulwich  College. — The 
same  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

“  That  the  offer  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
secondary  school  in  Dulwich  made  by  the  estates 
governors  of  Dulwich  College,  subject  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  conditions,  be  accepted 
(i.)  That  the  estates  governors  of  Dulwich  Col; 
lege  and  the,  governors  of  James  Allen  s  Girls 
school  together  shall  be  accorded  representation 
equal  to  that  of  the  Council  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  management  of  the  said  projected  school. 

(ii.)  That  the  external  design  of  the  projected 
school  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  and!  tne 
estates  governors;  and 

(iii.)  That  the  Council  use.  its  influence  with  t,ne 
Board  of  Education  to  facilitate  the  assent  of  the 
Board  to  the  proposals,  and  also  to  the  proposals 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  James  Allens 
Girls’  school  which  are  now  before  the  Board. 

Acton  Drainage.—' The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into 
with  the  Acton  Urban  District  _  Council 
authorising  it  to  allow  the.  connexion  with 
the  metropolitan  main  drainage  system  ol 
new  houses  built  or  to  be  built  within  the 
district.  „  m]  A  ^ 

Drury -lane  Theatre.— The  Theatres  and 
Music-halls  Committee  reported  as  follows 
“We  reported  on  May  10,  1904,  that  notice 
of  appeal  had  been  given  against  the  sealed 
notice  under  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Build¬ 
ing  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878.  which  was  served 
on  the  owners  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  April  2  , 
1904  and  the  Council  accordingly  authorised  all 
necessary  steps  to  he  taken  for  the  appointment  of 

SrSKA*’  and  tor  the 

before  such  arbitrator.  Mr.  John  slater,  vice 
President  of  the  Royal  HstituteofBritishArclH- 
tect-s  was  appointed  by  His  Majesty  s  First  com 
mfssioner  of  Works  to  act  as  arbitrator  m  the 
matter.  After  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  the  arbitrator 
made  a  provisional  award  on  August  10,  1904  and 
bis  final  award  on  May  3.  1905.  We  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  arbitrator  regarding  certern 
points  of  detail  arising  out  of  his  final  avariL  an 
wft  are  now  in  a  position  to  report  the  effect  01  tne 
award  upon  the  requirements  made  by  the  Council. 
The  sealed  notice  contained  143  requirements,  and 
the  following  summary  shows  briefly  the  decision 
the  arbitrator  with  reference  thereto 
Requirements  complied  with  m  then 
entirety,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  tlm  sealed  notice,  or  as  originally 
sno-wested- by  the  Council  ...  ^ 

Requirements  confirmed  in  principle,  hut  ^ 

3tearrSti“ndotal(elattoK'  to  structural 
matters,  but  the  tirniM .out  of  which 

the  arbitrator  considers  desirabLe  -.  ,  " 

should  be  settled  between  the  Council  s 
officers  and  the  representatives  of  the 

owners  of  the  theatre  . .  34 

Requirements  not  confirmed  ■  ■  • :  •  •  d”  1 

Requirements  upon  which  no  order  is  _ _ 

143 

The  modifications 

do  not  falPto)  remark.  The  reouTrements 


which  were  not  confirmed  by  the  arbitrator  are  as 
follows  -. — 

No.  21.  Cutting  off  stalls  refreshment-bar  so  as  not 
to  form  pockets. 

No.  29.  The  abolition  of  single  steps  in  the  door¬ 
ways  from  the  rotunda  to  the  vestibule. 

No.  30.  The  removal  of  the  lock  from  the  door 
to  the  rotunda. 

No.  31.  The  separation  of  the  fire  risk  of  the  seat 
store  from  that  of  the  vestibule. 

No.  33.  The  provision  of  central  hand-rails  to  the 
grand  staircase. 

No.  34.  The  widening  of  the  doors  to  the  grand 
saloon.  „ 

No.  48.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  tunnel 


s  a  dressing-room.  .  .,  ,  , 

No.  73.  The  cutting  off  of  the  electric  switch-box 
from  the  stage.  . 

No.  95.  The  provision  of  a  second  fire  curtain. 

Nos.  108  and  109.  The  alteration  of  the  small 
brick  chamber  on  the  roof  of  the  portieo  in 
Catherine-strect.  .  .  _  ,  . 

No.  133.  The  renewal  of  the  signs  in  front  of  the 
building  on  the  Catherine-street  frontage. 

No.  139.  Requiring  an  undertaking  not  to  use  any 
of  the  disconnected,  or,  at  present,  unused  parts  of 
the  heating  apparatus  without  first  informing  the 
Council.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

No.  140.  The  provision  of  a  iock-up  safety  valve  to 
the  steam  boiler  for  stage  effects,  and,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  reducing  valve  to  the  steam  supply 

P'with  regard  to  the  requirements  relating  to  the 
provision  of  means  of  exit  from  the  gallery,  the 
award  of  the  arbitrator  is  more  stringent  than  the 
Council’s  sealed  notice;  the  arbitrator  having 
decided  not  to  accept  the  reconstruction  of  two  01 
the  existing  gallery  staircases  and  the  provision 
of  only  two  new  staircases,  but  to  require  the  con¬ 
struction  of  four  new  staircases  from  this  part  ot 
the  house.  Requisition  No.  97,  relating  to  the  fire¬ 
proofing  of  the  stage,  which  was  included  after  the 
decision  of  the  owners  to  go  to  arbitration,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  the  arbitrator. 

The  award  provided  that  the  owners  of  the  theatre 
should  pay  the  cost  of  both i  the  provisional  and 
final  awards,  amounting  to  309Z.  2s.  6d._  and  441Z. 
respectively,  and  the  Council’s  costs,  which,  as  we 
reported  oil  April  18,  1905,  were  taxed  at  362!  8s.  2d 
The  arbitrator  states  in  his  final  award  that  the 
works  required  by  him  in  his  provisional  award 
have  been  carried  out  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  fully  proves  the  reasonableness  of  the  Council  s 
requirements.”  „ T 

New  Theatre,  Shaftesbury -avenue,  War-, 
dour-str&et,  and  Little  Super t-stredt.  The 
Theatres  and  Music-hall  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  considered  plans  submitted  by 
Mr  W  G.  R.  Sprague,  on  behalf  ot  Mr. 
Seymour  Hicks,  showing  the  arrangements 
proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  avenue, 
with  frontages  to  Wardour-street  and  Little 
Rupert-street.  The  applicant  has  agreed  to 
surrender  the  land  required  for  the  widening 
of  Wardour-street  to  40  ft.  at  the  part  in 
question,  and  as  a  result  the  site  will  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Council.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  shown  for  an  audience  ot  1>1»4 
persons  seated  and  130  standing.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  plans  be 
approved  on  certain  conditions,  and  this  was 

Music-hall,  Tooting.-- The  same 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Rings  &  Myers 
showing  the  arrangements  proposed  to  be. 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  music-hall 
in  Upper  Tooting-road.  The  plans  show 
that  the  hall  will  be  one  with  two  tiers 
above  the  ground  floor,  the  highest  point  of 
the  top-most  tier  being  37  ft.  above  the 
street  level.  The  site  of  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  is  isolated,  and,  together  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  building  generally,  com¬ 
plies  with  the  Council’s  regulations.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  shown  for  1,420  persons  seated 
and  556  standing.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  accordingly,  and  it  was  agreed. 

Collapse  of  the  Roof  of  Charing -cross 
Station.— The  Building  Act  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  on  this  disaster,  m  the  course 
of  which  they  said 

“  The  theatre  and  the  station  building  were  at  once 
surveyed  bv  the  District  Surveyor,  and  condemned 
Is  dangerous,  and,  on  December  8,  1905,  an  order 
was  obtained  at  the  Bow-street  Police  Court  against 
the  owner  of  the  theatre  for  the  removal  of  the 
dangerous  portions  of  that  building.  As  regards 
the  station  a  notice  has  been  served  on  the  railway 
company  requiring  them  to  take  down  the  walls 
fronting  Brewer’ s-lane  and  Villiers-street  which  are 
defective,  also  to  take  down  the  roof  and  iron 
trusses  where  decayed,  broken,  or  otherwise  defec¬ 
tive  and  to  secure  any  other  work  that  is  in  a 

dXS”“”i  that  it  is  the  Council’s  duty 
under  Part  IX.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
when  it  is  made  known  that  any  structure  is  in  a 
dangerous  state,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  an  authoritative  certificate  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  structure,  and  then  to  call  upon  the 
owner  thereof,  by  notice,  to  remove  the  danger.  In 
the  event  of  such  notice  not  being  complied  with,  the 
Council  can  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  an  order  on 
the  owner  to  remove  the  danger,  and,  m  default  of 
compliance  with  the  order,  the  Council  is  empowereo 
to  remove  the  danger. 
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The  circumstances  attending  the  case  of  Charing 
Cross  Station  are  quite  exceptional.  The  roof  of 
the  station  has  a  span  of  163  ft.,  and  the  plates  of 
the  roof  girders  are  about  60  ft.  above  Villiers- 
street,  and,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  have  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  Ash- 
bridge,  District  Surveyor  for  St.  Marylebone,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  interim  district  surveyor  for 
the  district,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hayward,  in  connexion  with 
the  dangerous  structure  proceedings,  and  reports 
have  been  received  from  them  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  been  assured  by  the  railway  company’s 
engineer  that  the  works  indicated  in  the  Council’s 
notice  will  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Having  regard,  however,  to  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved,  we  have  requested  the  two  sur¬ 
veyors  to  consult  the  Superintending  Architect  and 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council  whenever  they 
think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  obtain  independent  advice,  and  we 
therefore  have  to  ask  for  authority  to  engage  the 
services  of  an  engineer  to  advise  in  the  matter 
should  such  a  course  be  found  to  be  necessary.  We 
are  not  at  present  able  to  state  what  fee  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  services  of  an  engineer  of 
high  standing  in  the  profession,  but  the  amount 
would  be  chargeable  against  the  Annual  Main¬ 
tenance  Estimates  1905-6,  in  respect  of  dangerous 
structures.” 

They  recommended  accordingly,  and  the 
Council  agreed. 

Fire  Stations. — The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 


Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to  com¬ 
plete  such  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  desirable 
for  the  erection  of  block  8.” 

Stained-glass  Panels,  Fleet-street. — The 
Local  Government,  Records,  and  Museums 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

“  That,  the  offer  of  Mr.  C.  Y.  Sturge  to  defray  the 
cost  of  inserting  stained-glass  panels  in  the  windows 
of  the  Council  Chamber  at  No.  17,  Fleet-street,  be 
accepted;  that  the  work  of  preparing  the  panels 
and  placing  them  in  position  be  carried,  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Council’s  architect;  and  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  he  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sturge  for  his  gift.” 

Marble-hill  Mansion. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed  : — 

“That  the  resolution  of  October  31,  1905,  accept¬ 
ing  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Christie  of  767/.,  for 
the  adaptation  for  park  purposes  of  the  mansion  at 
Marble-hill,  be  rescinded. 

That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers,  of 
800/.,  for  the  adaptation  for  park  purposes  of  the 
mansion  at  Marble-hill,  be  accepted.” 

The  Aldwych  Site. — Upon  the  reception  of 
the  report  of  the  Improvement  Committee, 

Sir  M.  Beachcroft  asked  if  it  were  true 
that  a  syndicate  had  offered  50,000Z.  a  year 
for  a  building  lease  of  the  Aldwych  site,  "and 
that  that  offer  had  been  refused. 


“  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  the  architect’s  revised  estimate,  the  work 
of  erecting  the  new  Knightsbridge  fire  station  be 
executed  by  the  Council  without  the  interventioft  of 
a  contractor. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
not  being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  new  Knightsbridge  fire  station  at  the 
amount  of  the  architect’s  revised  estimate,  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  station  be  invited  from 
selected  firms. 

That  expenditure  not  exceeding  9,580/.  be 
authorised  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  Plumstead  fire  station. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 

being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  amount 
of  the  architect’s  revised  estimate,  the  work  of 
erecting  the  Plumstead  fire  station  be  executed  by 
the  Council  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 

not  being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  Plumstead  fire  station  at  the  amount  of  the 
architect’s  revised  estimate,  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  the  station  be  invited  from  selected  firms. 

That  expenditure  not  exceeding  9,590/.  be 

authorised  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  Upper  Holloway  fire  station. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 

being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  amount 
of  the  architect’s  revised  estimate  (to  be  reported 
after  the  Christmas  recess),  the  work  of  erecting 
the  Upper  Holloway  fire  station  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a.  contractor. 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 

not  being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  Upper  Holloway  fire  station  at  the  amount 
of  the  architect’s  revised  estimate,  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  station  be  invited  from  selected 
firms. 


Tramways. — The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Highways  Committee  were  agreed 


“  That  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account  of  2,350/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  approved  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of 
a  site  at  Hackney  for  an  electricity  substation  for 
the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways. 

That  expenditure,  on  capital  account.,  not  exceeding 
2,350/.,  be  sanctioned  in  connexion  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  site  for  an  electricity  substation  at 
Hackney. 

That  the  Shoreditch  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
be  again  asked  to  give  its  consent  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  single  lines  of  tramways  along  Curtain-road 
and  Harwar-street,  for  use  alternately  with  the 
existing  single  lines  in  Old-street  and  Kingsland- 
road. 

That,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  being 
arrived  at  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the 
consent  of  the  Council  be  given  under  seal,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament,  to 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  authorise  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  to  construct  tramways  in  the  County 
of  London. 

That  the  Highways  Committee  be  authorised  to 
agree  terms  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
m  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  tramways  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  providing  for 
the  granting  of  mutual  running  powers  over  the 
lines,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  such  agreement 
being  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Council 
before  it  is  finally  settled.” 


Housing. — The  following  recommendations 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  were  agreed  to  : — 


that  the  estimate  of  expenditure  on  capiti 
account  of  1,750/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Con 
mittee.  be  approved  in  respect  of  a  part  of  tl: 
Council’s  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  carryin 
into  effect  the  Brantome-place  and  Prospect-terra o 
St.  Pancras,  schemes,  1896,  under  Part.  II.  of  tl 
Housnig  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  F.  &  T.  Thorne  to  erect  tw 
blocks,  Nos.  6  and  7,  of  cottages  on  section  A  of  tli 
JNorbury  estate,  in  accordance,  with  a  modified  specif 
cation,  and  allow  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent,  on  th 
schedule  of  prices  contained  in  their  contract  wit 
the  Council,  be  accepted;  that  the  Housing  of  tl 


Mr.  Homiman,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
replied  that  two  or  three  syndicates  were 
negotiating  for  a  lease,  and  the  committee 
would,  in  due  course,  report  as  to  which 
offer  they  considered  as  most  advantageous 
to  the  Council. 

The  Council  adjourned,  after  sitting  for 
seven  hours. 


- -  ♦  « - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses : — 

Chalk-farm  and  Highgate  Stations. — Charing- 

cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway. 

Hampstead  and  St.  Pancras,  North. — Station 
buildings  to  be  known  as  Chalk-farm  and  High¬ 
gate  stations  at  the  junction  of  Haverstock-hill 
and  Adelaide-road,  Hampstead,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  Junction-road,  Islington,  respectively 
(Mr.  L.  W.  Green  for  the  company). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Brixton. — An  addition  to  No.  205,  Clapham- 
road,  Clapham  (Messrs.  H.  Wakeford  &  Sons  for 
Mr.  H.  J.  Doughty). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — Eleven  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Halsmere-road,  Flodden-road,  Camberwell, 
(Messrs.  P.  Arundell  &  Sons). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Projecting  porches  to  seven  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  Rodenhurst-road,  Clapham 
(Mr.  J.  Carmichael). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  24, 
and  26,  Peckham-rye,  Dulwich,  to  abut  also  upon 
Nigel-road  (Mr.  W.  T.  Champion). — Consent. 

Wandsworth,  f — Buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  Upper  Richmond-road,  Putney,  eastward  of 
Roehampton-lane  (Mr.  E.  J.  Partridge  for  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hawkins). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Am  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Russell,  Russell- 
square,  Holborn  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  for  the  Fredericks  Hotel  Company), — 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Five  projecting 
pilasters  on  the  Piccadilly  frontage  and  five 
projecting  pilasters  on  the  Old  Bond-street 
frontage  of  buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  44,  45, 
and  46,  Old  Bond  street,  and  Nos.  57,  58,  59,  and 
60,  Piccadilly,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(Messrs.  Read  &  MacDonald). — Consent. 

Strand. — Addition  of  iron  brackets  and  electric 
lights  to  an  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gaiety  restaurant.  Strand  (Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  building  with  a  projecting 
balcony  in  front  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Embankment,  Putney,  eastward  of  Ruvigny- 
mansions  (Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Ros’s  for  Mr.  G. 
Ayling) . — Consent. 

Brixton. — No.  22,  Atherfold-street,  Stockwell, 
with  a  projecting  portico  (Mr.  V.  Vagnolini  for 
Mr.  W.  P.  Goosey). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Two  houses,  with  bay  windows 
and  porches,  on  the  north  side  of  Garratt-lane, 
Lower  Tooting,  between  the  houses  known  as 
Copplestone  House  and  No.  1,  Alice-terrace 
(Messrs.  W.  &  C.  Brown). — Consent. 

Wandsivorth. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  3  to  10  (inclusive)  and  13  to  16  (inclusive), 
Magdalen-parade,  Garratt-lane,  Earlsfield  (Messrs. 
T.  Sheppard  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — Buildings  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  Wyndham-road,  Camberwell,  at  the 
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rear  of  the  “  Clarendon  ”  public-house  (Mr  F 
Powell  for  Mr.  W.  Smith).— Refused. 

Lewisham. — Additions  to  No.  154’  Stanst< 
road,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon  Colfe-road  ( 
G.  Tolley  for  Dr.  A.  McLean  Cato).— Refused 

Lewisham. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of  1 
299  and  301,  Stanstead-road,  Lewisham 
abut  upon  Stanstead-road  and  Ravensboui 
road  (Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for  Mr.  J.  Watt 
Refused. 

Marylebone,  Wes/. — Buildings  on  the  noi 
east  side  of  Maida  Vale,  Marylebone,  to  abut  u 
Maida  Vale  and  St.  John’s  Wood-road  (Mr  V' 
Galsworthy  for  the  Governors  of  Harrow  scho 
— Refused. 

Paddington,  North,  f — The  re-erection  of  b 
7£,  8,  9,  and  10,  Paddington-green,  Padding 

(Messrs.  W.  F.  Meakin  &  Son  for  Messrs  Broc 
Phillips,  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Rotherhithe. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  No  2 
Lower-road,  Deptford  (Mr.  J.  H.  Bethell 
Mr.  H.  Bellsham). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  project 
showcase  in  front  of  No.  60,  New  Bond-stre 
St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Madame  S.  G« 
ward). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hoxton. — Buildings  with  external  walls  at  1 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centres 
the  roadways  of  Wood’s-buildings  and  Ki 
John’s-court,  Great  Eastern-street,  Hoxt 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Smith  for  Messrs.  Brown  Brothe 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Newington,  West. — A  building  at  the  rear 
No.  119,  Newington  Butts,  Newington,  w 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distai 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Rose-coi 
(Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  for  Mr.  A.  E.  Chittenden), 
Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  building  on  the  east  side  oi 
passage-way  at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the  east  si 
of  Herbert-road,  Plumstead,  northward  of  Lo- 
lane  (Messrs.  W.  Marriage  &  Co.  for  Mr.  W.  Sutc 
— Refused. 

City  of  London. — A  building  upon  the  site 
Nos.  75  and  76,  Lombard -street.  City,  with  t 
ternal  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distar 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  such  stn 
(Mr.  M.  E.  Collins  for  Messrs.  Slazenger  &  Son). 
Refused. 

Peckham.  t — Fences  in  front  of  Nos.  1  and 
Wagner-street,  Peckham,  at  less  than  the  p 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadW 
of  such  street  (Mr.  J.  P.  Choate  for  Mr.  B.  Gale). 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and  Deviati 
from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A  block  of  flats  on  t 
eastern  side  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell, ! 
abut  also  upon  Rawstorne-street  (Mr.  A.  K< 
for  Mr.  G.  E.  Chamberlain). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  a  cy; 
house  of  a  temporary  character  in  front  of  No.  ! 
Victoria-road,  Kensington  (Mr.  D.  F.  Pennant). 
Consent. 

Clapham. — The  retention  of  a  cycle  house  o: 
temporary  character  erected  in  front  of  No.  $ 
Sisters’ -avenue,  Battersea  (Mr.  J.  W.  Mead); 
Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Three  iron  gangways 
connect  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  floor  leve 
Nos.  67,  68,  and  69,  Turnmill-street,  and  No., 
Printers’ -buildings.  Broad-yard,  Finsbury  (I 
R.  A.  Jack  for  Messrs.  R.  S.  Murray  &  Co.). 
Consent. 

Holborn. — Two  iron  gangways  connecting  t 
first  and  second  floors  of  buildings  on  the  noi 
and  south  sides  of  Kennedy-court,  Newton-stre 
Holborn,  and  two  inclined  iron  gangways  a 
an  iron  ladder  in  front  of  the  buildings  on  t 
south  side  of  the  same  court  (Mr.  J.  Walters). 
Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Retention  for  a  furtl 
period  of  a  wood  and  iron  covered  way  of 
temporal’}'’  character  at  the  entrance  to  No.  1 
Stamford-hill,  Hackney  (Mr.  F.  Tite). — Conse 

Westminster  (detached). — Two  iron  and  gl; 
shelters  in  front  of  the  Hyde-park  Hotel,  Knigh 
bridge  (the  Crittall  Manufacturing  Compai 
Ltd.,  for  the  Hyde-park  Hotel,  Ltd.). — Refuse 
Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

Norwood. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  appro\ 
for  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  new  streets 
carriage  traffic,  upon  the  Highview-park.  esta 
Canterbury-grove,  West  Norwood,  so  far  as  rela 
to  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  the  street  kno 
as  Broxholme-road,  where  it  adjoins  Leigh; 
Court-road  of  a  less  width  than  40  ft.,  for  1 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  retaining  wall  on  ■ 
south  side  of  that  street  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford 
Mr.  J.  Wilson). — Consent. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mess 
Douglas,  Young,  &  Co.,  sanctioning  the  format 
or  laying-out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  tra 
to  lead  from  Brixton-hill  to  Lyham-road,  N 
wood  (Messrs.  F.  W.  E.  Hookey,  W.  J.  Pe 
W.  T.  Key,  and  R.  W.  Brading). — Consent. 

Wandsworth,  f — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
E.  J.  Partridge  sanctioning  the  formation 
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wing-out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  upon 
H  Roehampton -lodge  estate.  Upper  Richmond  - 
08(1,  Putney,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the 
widening  of  Upper  Richmond-road  and  Roe- 
ismpton-lane  (for  Mr.  H.  J.  Hawkins). — Consent. 
Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  C. 
Carpenter,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying- 
ut  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
llackwall-lane  to  Grenfell-street,  East  Greenwich, 
ad  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of 
firenfell -street  (for  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company ).  — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  the  Council  in  connexion 
with  its  sanction  to  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  upon  the  Page 
state,  Vanbrugh-fields,  Greenwich,  to  lead  out 
of  the  south  side  of  Westcombe-park-road  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Park -wall,  do  permit  the  erection 
if  buildings  on  the  plot  of  land  coloured  red  on 
ie  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kemp  with  his 
iplication  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Polhill,  for  a 
edification  of  the  conditions  upon  which  such 
streets  were  sanctioned). — Consent. 

Lewisham. -f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs, 
'orfolk  &  Prior,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma- 
on  or  laying-out  of  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of  Ravensbourne-park, 
and  the  north  side  of  Westdown-road,  Lewisham 
lor  M.  A.  E.  Rudd). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
f,  C.  Henesy,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying-out  of  a  street  for  foot  traffic  only  at  the 
rear  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Godfrey -street, 
Foolwich. — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Marylebone,  East. — Deviations  from  the  plans 
tertified  by  the  district  surveyor,  under  sect.  43 
of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  on  the  site  of  No.  11,  Welbeck- 
treet  and  No.  1,  Little  Welbeck -street,  Maryle- 
lone  (Mr,  F.  M.  Elgood  for  Mr.  W.  Hughes- 
kne). — Consent. 

I  Bolborn. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
bv  the  district  surveyor,  under  sect.  43  of  the 
Act,  30  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  8  and  10,  Parker - 
dreet,  Drury-lane  (Messrs.  Davis  &  Emanuel  for 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
[labouring  Classes). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

I  Strand. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
sect,  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build - 
j“gs,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  Nos.  169 
uid  170,  Piccadilly,  with  an  irregular  space  at  the 
»r  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Messrs.  Leon). — 
bnsent. 

Working-Class  Dwellings. 

Camberwell,  North. — Dwelling-houses  to  he 
“habited  by  persons  of  the  working-class,  and 
roposed  to  be  erected  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of 
sellings  on  the  south  side  of  Picton-street, 
Imberwell  (J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr. 

II  Dennis). — Refused. 

Dwelling-Houses  on  Low-Lying  Land. 
Peckham. — A  dwelling-house  on  low-lying 
wd situated  at  Culmore-road,  Peckham  (Mr.  J.  P. 
Ihoate  for  Mr.  S.  Bryant). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary  to 
« views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— Mr. 
!'  H.  Heathcote  lectured,  on  the  14th  inst., 
Wore  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
®  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  learned  from 
America  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  Only 
Me  superiority  in  building  methods,  he  said, 
ever  been  claimed  for  the  American — the 
(him  of  speed  in  construction.  It  was  an 
Mportant  claim,  and  a  just  one,  but  its  im¬ 
portance  and  justness  had  been  exaggerated, 
pe  methods  adopted  by  Americans  were  not 
111  general  vogue  amongst  English  contractors, 
jjj™  yet  many  English  firms,  in  a  quiet 
™glish  way,  achieved  just  as  much  as  any 
lerican,  and  on  similar  lines.  But  in  a 
5ral  sense  English  contractors  and  English 
;  )>t«cts  might  learn  much  from  America, 
particularly  as  to  the  value  of  speeding  up 
*°rk.  Architects  should  strive  especially  to 
mnplete  their  drawings  early ;  contractors 
hould  realise  that  it  was  an  ali-round  advan¬ 
ce  both  to  themselves  and  to  proprietors  to 
[mplete  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
Mthcote  guarded  himself  carefully  against 
Rearing  as  an  advocate  of  hustling,  but  he 
'ought  that  a  walk  down  Whitehall  and  a 
l?bt  of  a  five-story  building  that  had  taken 
ght  years  to  construct  and  still  had  no  roof 
E®  should  make  one  feel  rather  ashamed  of 
®§lish  contractors’  methods.  He  denied 
'tat  American  workmanship  can  hold  its  own 
"th  British;  in  New  York  the  best  brick - 
*«rk  is  that  done  by  English  bricklayers ; 
Mi  he  suggested  as  an  ideal  combination  the 
Net,  self-respecting  determination  of  the 


English  contractor’s  methods,  coupled  with 
the  better  organisation  that  the  Americans 
have  mastered.  To  encourage  this  there  must 
be  inducements — the  proprietor  must  realise 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  get  work 
speeded  up,  and  must  be  ready  to  pay  for 
it,  so  that  contractors  and  architects  and 
workmen  all  along  the  line  may  have  added 
keenness  in  their  work.  It  is  the  offer  of 
an  incentive,  Mr.  Heathcote  says,  that  keeps 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  in  his 
work,  and  the  absence  of  incentive  leaves  the 
young  Englishman  comparatively  listless. 
“  Where  will  you  find  a  building-construction 
clerk  so  anxious  about  his  work,”  Mr.  Heath¬ 
cote  asked,  “  as  he  is  about  the  result  of  a 
football  match  ?  ”  On  important  works,  he 
urged,  there  should  be  bonuses  for  comple¬ 
tion  before  time  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
penalties  for  delay  of  completion,  so  that  the 
contractor  would  have  some  real  inducement 
to  perfect  his  organisation  and  get  the  best 
possible  results  from  those  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed.  The  greater  freedom  of  workmen  in 
America  from  trade  union  restrictions  Mr. 
Heathcote  considered  to  be  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage,  and  he  argued  that  labour  organisations 
made  a  grave  mistake  when,  by  disciplinary 
action,  they  blocked  economic  progress. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society.  —  At  the  rooms  of  this  Society, 
on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wills  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Architectural 
Planning  of  Public  Buildings,”  Mr.  G.  B. 
Bulmer,  President,  in  the  chair.  Architects, 
he  said,  often  lost  sight  of  possibilities  open 
to  them  of  planning  the  skilful  arrange¬ 
ments  of  masses  of  building  so  as  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  to  produce  those 
effects  of  beauty  and  interest  which  form  an 
essential  feature  of  great  architectural  works 
of  all  ages.  Greek  architecture,  perfect  as 
it  was  in  its  limited  field,  had  given  them 
few  lessons  in  planning,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  Egyptian  temples  they  found 
conceptions  not  surpassed  in  their  mystery 
and  grandeur  by  any  mediasval  cathedral. 
It  was  Roman  work — its  basilicas,  baths, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  palaces — which 
showed  most  clearly  how  far  a  _  magnificent 
and  poetical  conception  might  obliterate  their 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  indifferent  and 
other  coarse  architectural  detail.  None  of 
the  medueval  churches  were  so  fruitful  in 
suggestions  for  modern  use  as  were  the 
Basilican  and  Byzantine  types  of  planning. 
Wren’s  ability  as  a  planner  could  be  best 
judged  by  his  smaller  churches,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  why  Wren’s  interiors  had 
not  been  taken  as  models  for  Dissenting 
chapels,  in  place  of  the  hideous  nightmares 
often  afforded  by  such  chapels,  especially  in 
Wales.  Italian  palaces  afforded  valuable 
lessons  in  planning,  and  the  courtyard  prin¬ 
ciple  might  be  well  adopted  in  many  modem 
buildings.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
in  stately  planning  were  found  in  the  works 
of  English  architects,  from  the  time  of  Wren 
and  Inigo  Jones  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Chambers.  Curiously  enough  it  was  in 
designs  of  a  domestic  nature  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  found  most  fertile  suggestions  for 
public  buildings.  Greenwich  Hospital  he 
instanced  as  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  build¬ 
ings  in  this  country.  There  had  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  planning  of  libraries,  especially 
in  some  of  the  recent  American  designs. 
In  dealing  with  small  schemes  for  public 
buildings,  they  should  refrain  from  using  all 
the  site,  and  adopt  a  concentrated  .group  of 
buildings,  which  were  more  convenient. 

Sheffield  Society  of  AECHITECTS.--The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  Leopold-street,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  r™**  ‘S  S* 
rhair  Mr  S.  E.  Fedden.  A.M.Inst.C.E.. 
general  manager  of  the  Sheffield  Corporation 
Electric  Supply  Department,  delivered  a 
lecture  dealing  £ith  “The 
in  Modem  Buildings.  Speaking  of  ligating 
bv  electricity,  he  remarked  that  the  invention 
o  f  the  electnc  incandescent  lanrp  gave  a  great 

Majority  were  home-made.  It 
sumer 


Mo  purehasea  good  incmdescent  lamp, 
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which  had  many  advantages  over  a  cheaper, 
second-rate  article.  For  effective  illumina¬ 
tion,  lamps  should  be  hung  so  as  to  be  easily 
avoided  by  the  eye.  The  amount  of  light 
required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  illumina¬ 
tion  could  not  easily  be  stated  by  any  parti¬ 
cular  rule.  Although  shades  stopped  some  of 
the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp,  they  tended 
greatly  to  heighten  the  illuminating  effect 
by  shielding  the  eye  from  the  direct  rays, 
and  thus  allowing  the  pupil  to  open  to  greater 
extent.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  lights 
and  switches  lay  the  greatest  possibility  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  it 
would  pay  every  intending  consumer  to  con¬ 
sult  his  architect  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Fedden  proceeded  to  show  how  the  electrical 
installation  should  be  placed  in  the  various 
rooms  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  detail¬ 
ing  the  varying  positions  for  the  lamps  in  the 
different  rooms.  He  mentioned  that  in  the 
electric  lighting  of  a  dwelling  there  was  great 
scope  for  scientific  and  artistic  work.  The 
lighting  of  shops,  although  very  varied  work, 
always  calling  for  change  and  novelty,  had 
not  yet  in  any  sense  become  an  exact  science. 
A  walk  down  the  principal  streets  of  Shef¬ 
field  would  enable  anyone  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  what  could  be  done  in  that  direction.  One 
of  the  most  successful  fields  for  electricity 
was  in  the  lighting  of  places  of  worship.  The 
lights  were  placed  only  where  required,  and 
the  method  was  effective  and  economical. 
After  alluding  to  the  various  kinds  of  arc 
lamps,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
electricity  as  used  in  heating  and  cooking. 
Apart  from  its  many  other  great  advantages 
the  cost  of  electrical  cooking  was  extremely 
low.  The  cost  of  heating  one  pint  of  water 
to  boiling-point  was  approximately  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  penny.  The  time  taken  to  cook 
food  varied  very  much  with  the  food,  but  a 
kettle  giving  90  per  cent,  efficiency  and  taking 
half  a  unit  per  hour  would  raise  I5  pints  of 
water  from  60  deg.  F.  to  boiling-point  in 
twelve  minutes.  Three  or  four  heats  were 
obtainable  on  all  cooking  apparatus.  The 
heating  of  rooms  and  buildings  could  be 
accomplished  by  either  radiant  or  convected 
heat.  With  the  former  method  heating  was 
effected  by  the  agency  of  glow-lamps,  and 
with  the  latter  method  by  resistances  work¬ 
ing  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  The 
difference  between  the  two  methods  of  heat¬ 
ing  was  a  very  wide  one,  the  best  method  to 
employ  depending  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  for  which  the  heaters  were  required. 
It  was  necessary  in  deciding  which  type  of 
heater  would  give  the  most  satisfactory  result 
to  know  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
used,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
would  work.  The  glow-lamp  was  suitable 
for  use  out  of  doors  and  in  balconies,  owing 
to  the  heat  being  unaffected  by  air  currents. 
Heating  by  electricity  was  not  costly,  the 
estimated  cost  of  burning  a  four-lamp  heater 
being  Id.  per  hour.  The  electric  stove 
possessed  great  advantages  over  either  coal 
or  gas.  They  were  very  suitable  for  chimneys 
which  had  down  draughts,  and  for  places 
where  it  was  impossible  to  have  flues,  whilst 
for  bedrooms  and  sick-rooms  the  electric 
stove  was  practically  indispensable.  Of  the 
many  electrical  medical  appliances,  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  widely  used  was  the  radiant 
heat  bath,  a  sort  of  artificial  solarium.  It 
consisted  of  a  cabinet  lined  with  mirrors,  with 
electrical  lamps  fixed  inside.  The  heat  was 
reflected  upon  the  patient,  thus  producing 
perspiration.  Owing  to  the  heat  being  dry, 
temperatures  of  three  times  that  of  a  moist 
heat  could  be  borne  by  the  patient.  The 
question  of  electric  ventilating  had  received 
much  attention  from  architects.  For  this 
purpose  electric  fans  were  eminently  suited, 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
fixed  to  rim  in  any  position,  and  the  little 
attention  they  required.  They  were  now 
being  largely  used  in  all  classes  of  workshops 
and  factories.  Electrically-worked  elevators 
promised  soon  to  displace  every  other  form, 
being  economical  to  work  and  reliable.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  quote  figures  showing 
the  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  running 
suitable  machinery  by  electricity  as  against 
coal,  and  concluded  by  hoping  that,  when  his 
audience  heard  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  electricity  was  in  its  infancy,  but  would 
be  the  power  of  the  future,  they  would  think 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  was  put  at  the- 
present  time. — A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes,, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Fenton. 
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York  Architectural  Society- — On  the 
15th  inst.  the  annual  dinner  of  the  York 
Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the  Davy 
Hall  Restaurant,  Davygate,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pollard,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Lord 
Mayor  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Allied 
Societies.”  After  sketching  the  inception 
and  progress  of  the  Institute,  he  said  he 
understood  that  during  the  past  entry  to  the 
Institute  was  to  a  great  extent  by  examina¬ 
tion.  Still  it  was  possible  for  Associates  to 
be  elected  without  the  test.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  after  December  of 
next  year  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone 
to  become  an  Associate  of  the  Institute 
without  passing  an  examination  to  show  their 
fitness.  He  thought  this  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  those  already  associated 
with  the  Institute  would  agree  that  it  should 
be  made  a  little  more  difficult  for  others  to 
join.  He  congratulated  them  upon  having 
such  a  strong  Institute,  and  he  wished  it 
further  success.  He  did  not  know  any  place 
so  badly  off  for  houses  between  507-  and 
1007.  a  year  as  York,  and  that  was  a  great 
pity,  because  people  who  came  to  York  might 
settle  down  if  they  saw  such  dwellings.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hall,  in  reply,  said  that  when  the 
Government  brought  in  the  last  Public  Health 
Bill  it  was  sent  down  to  the  Royal  Institute 
for  suggestions,  which  were  gladly  given, 
therefore  the  Institute  did  something  salient 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  public. 
He  would  have  them  join  in  thinking 
that  the  profession  of  architecture  was  one 
of  the  noblest.  What  would  we  know  of 
Egypt  but  for  its  monuments?  It  was  by 
the  architecture  that  we  knew  what  manner 
of  people  they  were,  and  what  grand  things 
they  did.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson,  also  reply¬ 
ing,  said  theTe  had  been  a  gradual  evolution 
in  ’the  history  of  the  Institute  from  the 
voluntary  to  the  compulsory  condition,  and 
the  chapter  would  be  dated  from  1834  to 
1906.  Mr.  Belcher,  the  President,  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  set  to  work  to  educate 
the  public.  It  was  obvious  that  side  by  side 
with  the  more  systematic  training  of  the 
architect  more  should  be  done  to  enlighten 
the  public.  But  another  suggestion  was 
made  and  that  was  the  question  of  regis¬ 
tration.  He  believed  that  there  were  men 
who  would  have  the  doors  of  the  Institute 
closed  to  them,  although  they  would  be  quite 
entitled  to  practice  as  architects.  Was  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  left  outside. 
Was  it  fair  that  unqualified  and  uneducated 
men  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
qualified  and  educated  men  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  was  very  glad  that  there  was  a  committee 
of  the  Royal  Institute, _  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  considering  this  matter,  and  it  was 
particularly  pleasing  to  observe  the  interest 
which  the  provincial  members  took  nx 
the  business  of  the  meetings.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Butcher,  K.C.,  M.P.,  submitted  the  toast  ot 
“The  York  Architectural  Society,”  and  con¬ 
gratulated  the  members  on  the  successful 
career  of  the  Society.  It  was  founded  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  ot 
facilitating  architectural  and  cognate  studies. 
It  had  gone  on  increasing  its  membership, 
and  had  furthered  its  objects  by  various 
valuable  methods.  -  They  were  fortunate  m 
Yorkshire  in  having  the  opportunity  for 
studying  almost  every  variety  of  architecture 
that  existed  in  the  land.  There  were  many 
things  which  architecture  had  solved,  but  he 
believed  there  were  still  unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  art.  TheTe  were  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  heard  two  people  have  the  same 
opinion.  The  Chairman,  in  response,  said 
the  Society  was  sound  financially but, 
unfortunately,  the  area  of  operation  in  the 
county  which  had  been  alloted  them  by  the 
Institute  was  mainly  an  agricultural  one. 
They  were  not  favoured  with  very  many 
large  towns,  and  their  membership  _  was 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  area.  He  believed 
it  did  not  include  all  the  architects  in  the 
area  and  he  hoped  these  gentlemen  would 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  Society  and 
join.  He  was  sure  that  the  registration  of 
architects  would  lead  to  a  better  class  of 
architecture.  Mr.  A.  B.  Burleigh  proposed 
“The  Archbishop  of  York,  Clergy  and 
Ministers  of  all  Denominations,”  and  said 
that  if  there  was  any  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  flying  buttresses  on  the  .Minster  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bodley,  but  the 
fault  of  the  designer  in  the  first  instance. 


The  Rev.  H.  Robinson  responded.  Mr.  H. 
Davis  proposed  “  The  Guests,”  to  which  the 
Sheriff  of  York  replied.  He  deplored  the 
advertisements  which  defaced  York,  and  he 
wished  the  Corporation  would  do  something  to 
remove  these  things,  which  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  Alderman  H.  V.  Scott 
acknowledged  also,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  many  pupils  would  attend  the  archi¬ 
tectural  classes  provided  for  them  by  the 
Education  Committee. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  was  held,  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the 
meeting-room,  Higham-plaee,  Newcastle,  the 
President  (Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett)  presiding.  The 
assessors’  award  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Cackett  and  H.  C.  Charlewood  in  connexion 
with  the  “  Measured  Drawings  ”  and 
“  Sketches  ”  competition.  In  the  “  Measured 
Drawings”  competition  Mr.  Wilfred  Lawson, 
of  Gateshead,  was  given  the  first  award,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Riddle,  of  Newcastle,  was  placed 
second.  In  the  “  Sketches  ”  competition  Mr. 
Arnold  A.  Constable,  of  Stockfield-on-Tyne, 
was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Matkin,  of 
Sunderland,  second.  A  lecture  was  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  ex-President,  of 
Burnley,  entitled  “  Italian  Art  and  Travel.” 
The  lecture  was  illustrated,  and  Mr.  Preston 
pointed  out  many  of  the  beauties  and  features 
of  Italian  architecture  and  art. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst. , 
Mr.  H.  0.  Tarbolton,  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Gueritte,  Newcastle-on- 
Tynt,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Ferro-concrete 
Construction.”  The  lecturer  referred  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Hennebique  ferro-concrete,  and 
explained  its  uses,  advantages,  and  various 
applications  to  buildings,  bridges,  bad  foun¬ 
dations,  reservoirs,  etc.  The  lecture,  which 
was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  followed 
by  a  discussion. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst., 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  paper  read  was  “  Heat  Economy  in  Fac¬ 
tories,”  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Mavor,  M.Inst.C.E. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : — 
In  an  investigation  undertaken  in  1898  on 
the  comparative  costs  of  power  in  factories 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  data 
owing  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  the 
fuel  consumed  was  applied  for  heating  as 
well  as  for  power.  This  circumstance 
appeared  to  offer  inducements  for  further 
examination  of  the  question,  and  the  paper 
is  an  account  of  a  method  of  inquiry  which 
has  resulted  in  the  simplification  of  the 
problem  and  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
results.  The  method  consists  in  dealing  with 
the  heat-production  and  distribution  by  a 
system  of  double-entry  accounts,  in  which 
the  boilers  are  debited  with  the  heat  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  coal  and  credited  with  the 
heat  represented  by  the  steam.  These 
credits  are  carried  to  the  debit  of  accounts 
dealing  with  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
steam  is  put  in  the  factories.  These 
accounts,  again,  are  credited  with  the  work 
performed,  the  balances  being  carried  to  a 
balancing  account,  which  brings  out  the 
efficiency  of  the  prime  movers  and  separates 
out  the  useful  work  and  the  losses  in  such 
form  that  the  losses  can  be  divided  into 
necessary  and  avoidable  losses,  the  whole 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  efficiency  in  terms  of  British 
thermal  units.  Six  specimen  balance-sheets 
are  given  in  the  paper,  and  the  accounts  are 
shown  in  detail,  the  cases  chosen  being  : — 

“  (a)  A  factory  in  which  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  heat in«-  and  a  number  of  steam-engines. 

(6)  A  factory  where  the  power  is  obtained  from 
one  large  engine  and  the  heating  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  place. 

(c)  A  similar  factory  where  there  are  many  engines 
and  a  scattered  and  complicated  heating  system. 

(d)  A  factory  where  there  are  a  number  of  engines 
of  various  sizes  and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  boiling. 

(e)  A  factory  similar  to  d. 

(/)  A  blast-furnace  plant.” 

The  balancing  accounts  in  each  case  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  and  indications  are  given 
of  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  results, 
showing  the  bearing  which  the  ascertained 
efficiencies  have  upon  existing  methods  of 
working  and  proposed  modifications  thereof. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Branch  Library  for  Greenwich. 
Monday,  the  Libraries  Committee  of  G 
wich  Borough  Council  reported  that  a 
number  of  drawings  had  been  received 
architects  in  response  to  the  advertiser 
inviting  designs  for  the  branch  lib 
They  had  instructed  the  Town  Clerk  to 
municate  with  the  assessor  as  to  the  am 
ments  to  be  made  for  adjudicating  upon 
exhibiting  the  designs. 

School,  Northampton.  —  Compel 
designs  were  invited  by  the  Northair 
Borough  Education  Committee  for  the 
Council  school,  which  it  has  been  decide 
erect  fronting  St.  George’s-street  and  R 
terrace.  Twenty-five  sets  of  plans  were 
in  by  architects,  and  the  assessor  was 
H.  0.  Ores  well,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  placed 
the  plan  marked  “L,”  sent  in  by  Mt.  Mat 
H.  Holding,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  second 
plan  marked  “  W,”  the  joint  authors  of  w 
were  Messrs.  Herbert  Norman  and  W 
Gibbins.  According  to  the  specifications 
boys’  department  of  the  new  school 
contain  seven  classrooms,  each  of  fifty  pi. 
thus  providing  accommodation  for 
scholars.  In  the  girls’  department  there 
also  be  seven  classrooms,  of  fifty  places  < 
In  the  infants’  department  provision  is  1 
for  seven  classrooms,  of  fifty  places  each, 
one  classroom  of  sixty  places,  making 
total  accommodation  for  the  three  dei 
ments  1,110. 

Library  in  Old  Kent-road.— Souths 
Borough  Council  is  to  invite  designs  for 
erection  of  a  branch  library  in  the  Old  E 
road.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  len 
department,  a  newsroom,  a  reference 
magazine  room,  and  three  rooms  for  a  1 
taker.  Premiums  of  501.,  301,  and  201 
to  be  offered  for  the  three  best  des 
submitted. 

Houses,  Port  Sunlight.— Mr.  W. 
Lever  some  time  ago  instituted  a  compel 
among  members  of  the  Liverpool  Arch 
tural  Society,  gentlemen  in  practice  1 
invited  to  design  seven  cottages  and  assisl 
to  compete  with  plans  for  five  cottages, 
winners  in  each  competition  will  carry 
the  designs  by  building  houses  at  Port 
light,  the  second  being  awarded  a  pren 
of  201  The  premiums  have  been  awa 
by  a  connnittee  of  architects  as  follow 
Architects — 1,  Messrs.  Deacon  &  Horsb 
2,  Mr.  T.  Taliesin  Rees.  Assistants — 1, 
Hazeby  Adams;  2,  Mr.  T.  J.  Miller  Rei< 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Hints  on  Building  a  Church.  By  B 
Parr  Maskell.  ( Church  Belts  0 
London.  5s.) 

Builder’s  Work  in  its  Legal  Aspi 
Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  & 
6d.) 

Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  . 
land  and  Wales.  (Wyman  &  Sons.  2s 
- - 

Correspondence. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FOR  CONSTRUCT 

Sir, — Having  been  engaged  on  the  di 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  iron  and 
to  a  large  extent,  I  should  like  to  make  a  st 
tion  as  to  the  life  of  these  materials.  It  m. 
taken  as  an  axiom  that  all  metals  as  the; 
taken  from  the  earth  are  more  lasting  than 
which  man  has  refined,  consequently  cas 
is  more  lasting  than  wrought-iron,  and  wro 
iron  more  lasting  than  steel.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  time  when  all  wrought-iron  stru< 
built  about  the  year  sixty  of  last  centui 
before,  should  be  carefully  inspected  an 
calculated  for  the  loads  they  have  to  carry 
where  the  iron  is  subject  to  more  than  2j 
per  superficial  inch  in  tension,  these  strui 
should  be  strengthened  in  all  members  in  tei 
the  members  in  compression  are  not  so  impo 
as  wrought-iron  in  compression  does  not  It 
power  to  do  its  work  so  quickly  as  that  in  te: 

Engineers  and  architects  have  for  many 
been  apt  to  treat  cast-iron  as  a  material  s 
out  of  date  for  constructional  purposes, 
prejudice  has  arisen  from  a  “  scare  ”  as 
reliability,  which  was  caused  by  the  unfort 
failure  of  a  railway  bridge  near  London, 
reason  of  this  failure  was  due  to  heavier 
passing  over  at  greater  speed,  added  to  wl 
had  not  been  properly  inspected  before  1< 
the  foundry ;  the  outcome  being  that,  on 
gestion  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  c&‘ 
under  bridges  on  railways  were  taken  ou 
replaced  by  iron  or  steel.  In  some  casi 
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new  bridges  are  not  so  strong  as  the  old  ones,  an 
certainly  they  will  not  be  so  lasting. 

!  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this  scare  is 
near  its  end,  and  that  engineers  and  architects 
will  look  with  more  favour  on  cast-iron,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cases  where  the  structures  cannot  be 
properly  maintained. 

JCast-iron  structures  are  practically  as  strong 
to-day  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  nearly  all  constructed  of  cast-iron,  and 
is  a  grand  example  of  the  use  to  which  this  durable 
and  useful  material  can  be  put. 

W.  H.  Tomkins,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 


STANDARDISING  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — The  suggestions  contained  in  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Riley,  published  in  your  issue  of 
December  16th,  must,  I  think,  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  J.  all  surveyors  who  take  a  keen  interest 
in  their  profession,  for  no  doubt  a  definite  and 
uniform  system  of  measuring  has  long  been 
desired  by  many  of  us.  I  believe  that  in  one  of 
the  large  provincial  towns  a  system  was  some 
years  ago  agreed  between  the  surveyors  and 
builders. 

I  think  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Riley 
suggests  that  the  method  of  measuring  in  the 
various  trades  should  be  dealt  with  is  eminently 
practical,  but  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  include  a  representative  of  the  building  trade 
in  each  committee.  To  attempt  to  obtain  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
would,  I  fear,  be  a  hopeless  task,  and  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  whatever  was  agreed  upon  would 
be  known  as  “  The  London  System.” 

L.  A.  Francis,  F.S.I. 

Sir, — I  think  Mr.  Riley,  in  his  letter  on  the 
this  subject  in  The  Builder  of  December  16, 
has  opened  a  discussion  of  considerable  interest 
to  architects,  quantity  surveyors,  contractors, 
and  the  building  trades  generally. 

I  Without  at  present  going  into  details,  I  desire 
to  express  my  agreement  with  his  views  as  to  the 
[desirability  of  arriving  at  some  standard  system 
in  the  preparation  of  bills  of  quantities  for  archi¬ 
tectural  works,  and  hope  that  others  interested 
will  avail  themselves  of  your  columns  to  express 
their  views  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  proposal 
to  a  successful  issue.  Fredk.  Brown,  F.S.I. 

HOLLOW  WALLS. 

1  Sir, — There  is  an  opinion  expressed  in  your 
most  interesting  article  on  “  Rural  Housing, 
etc.,”  in  your  issue  of  December  2,  that  would  not, 
I  think,  hold  good  down  here  in  South  Devon. 
It  is  with  regard  to  hollow  brick  walls,  and  your 
Objection  to  them  is  because  of  the  inaccessibility 
to  the  cavity  except  by  vermin. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
building  of  cavity  brick  walls,  and  have  lived 
foi  seven  years  in  a  house  so  built  myself,  but 
have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  the 
Cavity  being  the  source  of  trouble  in  any  way. 

There  is  an  architectural  feeling  that  a  solid 
wall  is  better  than  one  not  solid.  I  myself  would 
rather  build  solid  walls,  though  only  brick  thick, 
if  1 'consulted  that  feeling  alone,  but  they  would 
not  keep  out  the  wet,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
even  if  rough  cast  in  Portland  cement.  The 
bricks  in  these  parts  are  not  of  the  best,  I  admit, 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  brick  of  good 
quality  in  a  9 -in.  solid  wall  rough  cast  in  Portland 
cement  would  ensure  a  dry  house.  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  making  the  house 
anything  like  as  cosy  all  the  year  round  as  a 
9-in.  cavity  without  the  rough  cast.  It  does  not 
matter  how  the  wind  blows,  or  the  rain  beats 
during  weeks  of  unoocupation,  it  keeps  perfectly 
dry  and  habitable  all  the  time,  and  the  contents 
remain  uninjured. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  “  you  can 
never] be  sure  that  weak  points  will  not  develop 
in  process  of  time,”  but  that  remark  applies  to 
»U  methods  and  all  things,  and  I  myself  feel 
quite  happy  on  that  score  about  the  cavity  as 
about  the  solid  wall,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  others. 

t  Plymouth.  T.  Rogers  Kitsell. 

%*  In  saying  that  our  remark  that  “  weak 
points  will  develop  in  course  of  time  ”  applies 
to  all  methods,  Mr.  Kitsell  surely  overlooks 
the  real  point  of  our  criticism.  If  weak  points 
develop  where  you  can  see  them,  the  mischief 
can  be  remedied ;  but  if  they  develop  where  you 
tonnot  see  them  or  get  at  them,  it  is  a  very 
Pfierent  matter.  That  is  the  basis  of  our  objec¬ 
tion  to  concealed  hollow  spaces  of  all  lands  ; 
you  cannot  tell  what  goes  on  there.  Seven 
years  is  not  a  very  long  test  for  hollow  walls. 
^  to  9-in.  brick  walls,  our  opinion  has  always 
been  (and  still  is)  that  no  exterior  brick  wall 
should  ever  be  less  than  14-in. ;  but  the  people 
ffho  desire  to  build  cheap  cottages  seem  to  have 

given  this  up  as  an  economic  impossibility,  so 
that  it  is  no  use  preaching  ;  all  we  can  say  is, 
st  all  events  give  9-in.  walls  some  external 
coating. — Ed. 

FIRE-RESISTING  STONE. 

[;  Sir, — Ip  reply  to  “  Clerk  of  Works’  ”  enquiry 
m  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst.,  probably  the  stone 


that  will  suit  him  is  a  “  firestone  ”  from  Godstone, 
in  Surrey  ;  it  belongs  to  the  upper  greensand  forma¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  soft,  calcareous  sandstone,  with 
fine  siliceous  grains ;  colour,  greenish  light 
brown,  weight  110  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 

It  is  used  for  building  purposes,  but  chiefly 
to  form  the  floors  of  glass  furnaces,  for  which  it 
is  well  adapted,  as  it  resists  the  action  of  heat  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  ordinary  fire  brick. 

It  is  not  a  good  weather  stone,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  used  for  external  work,  although 
stones  from  the  vicinity  of  Godstone  and  Reigate, 
known  by  the  various  names  of  Reigate  stone, 
Gatton  stone,  Merstham  stone,  etc.,  are  used  in 
several  churches  and  modern  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Thick  bedded  stones  are  not  available  in  the 
**  firestone  ”  series,  12  in.  being  about  the 
maximum  thickness. 

There  is  also  another  stone  which  is  spoken  of 
as  having  fire-resisting  properties,  namely 
“  Minera  ”  stone,  from  Berwig  quarries,  near 
Wrexham,  Wales.  It  is  a  fine,  close-grained 
sandstone,  resembling  Darley  Dale  stone  in 
colour  and  appearance’;  weight,  142  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  This  stone  was  used  at  Liverpool  Municipal 
Offices  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Manchester  ;  Owens 
College,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  ;  and,  notably, 
at  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  building, 
near  Mansion  House,  London,  by  Mr.  James 
Whichcord,  who  in  1876  wrote  :  “  After  seeing 
and  testing  various  samples  of  sandstones  I 
decided  upon  adopting  the  Minera  stone  for  its 
fire-resisting  qualities  ;  a  block  of  it  about  6  in. 
cube  was  put  into  the  middle  of  a  furnace,  where 
it  remained  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
was  then  taken  out  quite  perfect,  and  on  being 
plunged  into  cold  water  it  neither  cracked  nor 
calcined  in  the  least  degree.  Its  cost  in  London 
was  about  the  same  as  Portland  stone,  and  it 
was  no  harder  to  work.” 

The  beds  of  Minera  stone  run  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  thickness,  and  blocks  of  any  reasonable  size 
can  be  obtained. 

It  should  be  stated  that  it  is  also  used  as  a  fire- 
resisting  stone  in  furnaces. 

W.  R.  Purchase. 


SPECULATIVE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Forsyth’s  paper 
on  this  subject,  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
caused  by  this  class  of  building  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  public.  The  utterly  depressing 
appearance  of  our  suburbs,  thousands  of  acres  of 
which  are  covered  with  houses  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  vulgar  appearance,  is  a  serious 
social  evil,  and  is  primarily  the  result  of  a  section 
of  the  public  requiring  at  the  hands  of  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  houses  showiness  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  as  a  sine  qua  non.  With  houses,  as  with 
furniture,  the  simplest  are  not  always  the 
cheapest,  generally  the  reverse.  Simplicity 
implies  and  demands  good  workmanship. 

The  application  of  meretricious  ornament 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  the  great  majority  of  speculative  (formerly 
called  jerry)  building  the  whole  of  the  joinery 
is  purchased  by  the  erector  (I  won’t  call  him  the 
builder)  from  firms  executing  or  importing 
ready-made  joinery,  and  the  catalogue  patterns 
of  doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  chosen  from  on  the 
principle  of  most  show  for  least  money,  the 
brickwork  openings  being  made  to  suit  the  stock 


The^  combination  of  stock  joinery,  stonework 
carved  ”  to  stock  pattern,  lurid  leaded  lights, 
Ld  startling  plaster  and  cement  work  in  gables, 
ilings,  etc.,  make  a  tout  ensemble  appealing  to 
ost  of  the  speculative  builders’  clients.  Ihe 
medy  lies  with  them.  Being  so.  neither  the 
>unty  Council,  the  Borough  Surveyor  nor  the 
aval  Institute  of  British  Architects  shall  prevail. 
ie  case  is  hopeless.  ^ 

A-nmxTTTD  I?.  TVTaVSTON- 


COMPETITIONS. 

B _ in  the  matter  of  competitions  and 

petition  reform,  which  we  see  discussed 
lauseam  in  the  building  papers,! J  “ 

i  that  a  word  was  said  on  the  othei  side  of 
Question.  There  are  a  number  of  members 
he  architectural  world  who  seem  to  conclude 
if  their  own  efforts  in  a  competition  are 
iccessful,  the  said  competition  must  have  been 
v  assessed  A  good,  or  rather  a  bad.  example 
thinf  is  a  letter  from  which  I  give 
ollowdng  selection  In  this  competition  Mr. 

Gibson  was  the  assessor,  and  the  extenor 
;e  successful  scheme  was  strongly  reminiscent 
he  Hull  Free  Library,  both  m  detail  and 
nine”  My  own  opinion  (and  I  feel  sure 
S  agree  with  me  in  this)  is  that  the  more 
work  of  our  young  architects  is  influenced 
uch  buildings  as  the  Hull  Free  Library,  the 
3  hope  “here  is  for  the  successful  development 
natio^tyte.  ^  £rom  which  x  have 

’ed  and  the  ill-conditioned  spirit  that  they 
,  m  “t  inkire  the  prestige  of  the  profession, 
probably  prevent  many  a  building  committee 
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from  adopting  an  assessor’s  decision,  or  even 
from  appointing  an  assessor  at  all.  j 

Vai  Myer, 

***  We  entirely  agree  with  the  general  spirit 
of  Mr.  Myer’s  letter.  The  manner  in  which 
competing  architects  who  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful  constantly  set  up  a  cry  of  unfairness,  and 
an  endeavour  to  upset  the  assessor’s  decision, 
is  very  discreditable.  It  is  like  disputing  the 
umpire’s  word  at  cricket,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  thing  no  gentleman  would  do. — Ed. 


SOLIHULL  CHURCH. 

Sir, — The  mortuary  chapel  at  Solihull  parish 
church  is  now  being  restored,  and  the  floor 
brought  to  its  original  level,  and  in  digging  down 
the  workmen  have  come  across  an  arched  fire¬ 
place  with  flue  and  chimney.  The  date  of  the 
chapel  is  1290,  and  the  question  arises — what 
use  could  have  been  made  of  the  fireplace  in  such 
a  position  ? 

Could  the  chapel  have  been  occupied  by  a  church 
watchman  ?  This  is  the  only  solution  that 
occurs  to  me.  The  chapel  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  original  floor  is  below  the 
level  of  the  chancel  floor. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  fight  you 
can  kindly  throw  upon  the  matter. 

Solihull.  J.  Bagnall. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Charing  Cross  Accident. — The  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  as  a  result  of  this  accident 
they  had  at  once  instructed  the  Town  Clerk  to 
write  to  the  various  railway  companies,  urging 
the  importance  in  the  public  interest  of  at  once 
Obtaining  a  report  as  to  the  stability  and  safety 
of  the  stations  in  the  City. 

Paving  Works. — It  was  agreed,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  same  Committee,  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews 
for  paving  a  portion  of  Union-row  with  stone  for 
the  sum  of  626 1.,  and  to  rescind  the  resolution  of 
June  22  last,  accepting  a  tender  of  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Co.  for  the  said  work  ;  also  that  the 
Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Company  be  called  upon 
to  maintain  the  carriageway  pavement  of  Mansion 
House-street  at  2s.  3d.  per  yd.  super,  per  annum, 
and  of  Leadenhall-street  (eastern  end)  at  Is.  6d. 
per  yd.  super,  per  annum,  for  a  further  period 
of  fifteen  years,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  contract.  The  Court  also  decided  to  carry 
out,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,500Z.,  the  paving 
works  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  recently  completed  in  Royal  Mint-street. 

Pollution  of  the  Thames. — A  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Committee 
as  to  the  outstanding  references  before  the 
Committee  relative  to  the  pollution  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames,  and  submitted  correspondence 
with  the  War  Office  authorities  as  to  the  discharge 
of  sewage  from  military  establishments  into  the 
Thames,  and  also  as  to  representations  made  by 
the  Committee  to  other  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  sewage  discharge.  Mr.  Blake  said  that  one 
of  the  excuses  of  the  War  Office  for  not  having 
carried  out  the  work  was  that  they  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  do  so.  Mr.  Morton  stated  that 
the  Thames  Conservancy  had  served  the  War 
Office  with  a  threat  to  prosecute.  As  a  result 
the  work  was  done.  He  hoped  the  Corporation 
would  do  the  same. 

War  Memorial. — The  City  Lands  Committee 
reported  on  a  reference  as  to  the  proposed 
memorial  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  ; 
and  recommended  that  a  memorial  in  bronze  by 
Mr.  Pomeroy  should  be  allowed  to  be  erected  on 
the  internafsouth  wall  in  the  three  panels  of  the 
bay  west  of  the  main  door,  the  cost,  about  500Z., 
being  borne  by  the  applicants.  This  was  agreed 
to. 

Store-Room  and  Dwellings. — The  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee  were  authorised  to  expend 
an  additional  sum  of  about  350Z.  in  connexion 
with  the  erection  of  store-room  and  dwellings  at 
Tower  Bridge. 


The  11  Student's  Column."— Owing  to  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  matter  this  week,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  over  our  “Student’s  Column” 
article.  In  our  next  issue  the  two  concluding 
chapters  will  be  given. 

Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  Earl’s-court. — 
The  new  out-patients’  department  was  opened  on 
December  2.  The  building  includes,  upon  one 
floor,  a  new  surgery,  four  consulting-rooms, 
dispensary,  and  operation  theatre,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  2,500 1.,  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr. 
Blackford.  The  former  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  cleansed  and  renovated  for  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  ward  to  receive  nine  in-patients. 
The  board  of  management  have  in  view,  if  their 
resources  will  admit,  an  extensive  scheme  for  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  hospital  in  Richmond- 
road.'at  an  estimated  outlay_of  some  20,000Z. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  H.VH.  ^Collins. — Mr.  Hyman  Henry 
Collins,  of  No.  61,  Old  Broad -street,  and  No.  39, 
Fenchurch-street,  died  at  his  residence,  Frank¬ 
fort  House,  Bandolph-road,  Maida  Vale,  on 
December  13,  aged  seventy -two  years.  Mr. 
Collins  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1859,  and  in 
1877  a  Fellow,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  District  Surveyor  for  the  City  of 
London,  Eastern  Division,  and  a  District  Surveyor 
for  Buildings  and  Dangerous  Structures  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  He  was  a 
member  of  Council,  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  :  member  of  Council,  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society,  1903-5,  and  was  re-elected 
for  1905-6  and  Alderman  and  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  Paddington  Borough 
Council,  having  been  first  elected  as  Alderman  for 
the  >new  borough  in  November,  1900,  and  he 
had  been  during  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Cold  vestry.  Of  Mr.  Collins’s  principal  archi¬ 
tectural  works  we  have  illustrated  the  following : — 
The  Captain  Lazarus  S.  Magnus  Memorial 
Synagogue,  with  Rabbi’s  residence,  after  the 
Byzantine  manner,  in  High-street,  Chatham 
(September  10,  1870  ;  interior) ;  a  large  warehouse, 
for  Mr.  Fairbank,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary  Axe 
and  Camomile-street,  E.C.  (September  7,  1878)  ; 
the  ^Westminster  Jews’  Free  School,  Hanway- 
place,  W.  (October  6,  1883  ;  with  two  plans)  ; 
andrSt.  James’s  Industrial  Dwellings,  thirt  y-three 
tenements,  in  Silver-place  and  Ingestre-place, 
Golden-square  (March  27,  1886;  view,  plans, 
sections,  etc.),  for  which  his  designs  were  selected 
in  a  limited  competition  ;  and  the  premises  in 
Haymarket  at  the  comer  of  Coventry-street,  after 
the  French  Renaissance  manner  (September  3, 
1887).  He  was  the  architect  of  the  West  London 
Synagogue,  Upper  Berkeley -street,  W.  ;  and  {of 
the  North  London  (Lof ting-road,  Barnsbury), 
1868,  Borough  New  (Hey gate-street,  Walworth), 
1867*  and  Abbey-road  (St.  John’s  Wood)  1880, 
Synagogues — the  last-named  being  in  a  free  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Byzantine  style  ;  Nos.  8-9,  Arundel - 
street,  Coventry-street,  W.  ;  three  blocks  of 
working-class  dwellings  in  Brady-street,  White¬ 
chapel,  for  Messrs.  N.  &  R.  Davis,  with  the  laying- 
out  of  a  new  street  between  Brady-street  and 
the  dwellings  ;  new  premises  in  Fetter -lane  (east 
side),  at  the  corner  of  West  Harding-street,  for 
Messrs.  E.  Barnard  &  Sons,  silversmiths  (1898), 
and  in  that  year  he  was  invited,  with  seventeen 
others,  to  submit  designs  for  artisans’  dwellings 
upon  part  of  the  Millbank,  Westminster,  estate, 
for  the  London  County  Council.  For  Messrs. 
N.  &  R.  Davis  he  also  formulated  an  extensive 
scheme  for  the  making  of  a  new  thoroughfare, 
Teesdale-street,  leading  out  of  the  north  side  of 
Bethnal  Green-road,  and  the  widening  of  Blythe- 
street  and  Old  Bethnal  Green-road,  together 
with  the  erection  of  141  houses  fronting  on  Blythe- 
street  and  the  new  street  for  1,692  persons,  and 
similar  schemes  for  widening  parts  of  Langdale, 
William,  James,  and  Samuel  streets.  Stepney, 
with  the  erection  of  about  thirty  new  houses 
therein  (1900-3).  Mr.  Collins  prepared  the  plans 
and  designs  for  a  block  of  twelve  residential  flats 
upon  a  site  between  Brompton-square  and 
Cheval-place,  Brompton-road,  S.W.  ;  premises 
in  Backchurch-lane,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs. 
Kinloch  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  some  25,000Z.  (1894)  ; 
the  block  of  offices  and  shops  in  Fenchurch- 
street  between  No.  119  and  Cullum-court  ; 
premises  for  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  &  Co.,  lift 
manufacturers,  at  Falmouth-road,  Great  Dover  - 
street,  S.E.  (1904)  ;  business  premises  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  and  Dean’s- 
court ;  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  Boord  & 
Son’s  distillery,  Bartholomew-close,  E.C.  :  and  a 
building  for  the  Committee  of  the  Home  for 
Incurable  Children,  North-court,  Finchley-road, 
N.W.  With  Mr.  Marcus  E.  Collins  he  was  archi¬ 
tect  of  Audrey  House,  erected  after  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style  freely  treated,  upon  a  site  of  14,000  ft. 
superficial,  on  the  west  side  of  Ely-place,  Holborn, 
two  years  ago  ;  No.  14,  Avenue-road,  St.  Johns 
Wood,  N.W.,  at  a  contract  for  16,575Z.  ;  and  No. 
39,  Bi’sho'psgate-street  Within,  for  the  Transvaal 
Gold  Fields  Company  (1896-7)  ;  and  the  recent  re¬ 
building  of  No.  23,  and  of  Nos.  26-7,  St.  James’s- 
str'eet,  S.W.  In  April,  1904,  Messrs.  H.  H.  & 
M.  E.  Collins  won  the  first  premium  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  limited  to  six  architects  for  the  rebuilding, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,000Z„  of  the  City  of 
London  Lying-in  Hospital,  upon  the  old  site  in 
City-road,  E.C.  In  conjunction  with  the  late 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  Mr.  Collins  was 
architect  (1886)  of  the  block  of  buildings  in 
Oxford-street,  at  the  corner,  east,  of  Wardour- 
street,  for  the  Oxford-street  Land  Investment 
Company.  In  1863-4  he  was  joint  architect  with 
E.1  Bassett  Keeling  for  the  erection,  on  the  site 
of  the  New  Exeter  Change,  of  the  Strand  Music 
Hall,  designed  by  Keeling,  and  remarkable  for 
what  the  architect  claimed  to  be  the  “  Conti¬ 
nental  Gothic  ”  of  its  brick  facade,  and  for  the 
method  of  artificial  lighting  from  a  chamber 
beneath  the  roof.  The  music-hall  gave  place  to 
the  (old)  Gaiety  Theatre. 

Mr.  O’Callaghan.— The  death  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  of  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  R.I.A.I. 
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and  A.  A.  I.,  of  Dublin,  aged  sixty -seven  years. 
In  1894-8  Mr.  O’Callaghan  made  designs  for 
the  improvement  of  St.  Maccuillin’s  R.C.  Church, 
Lusk,  and  for  the  high  altar  and  two  side-altars ; 
in  1898  he  carried  out  some  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  of  the  Burlington  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  in  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin.  He 
was  architect  of  the  College  at  Mullingar,  Co. 
Westmeath,  for  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  of  many 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  seminaries, 
convents,  and  similar  institutions  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  O’Callaghan  was  elected  a  member  of 
Council,  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland  in  December,  1900,  and  member  of  the 
Committee,  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland 
for  the  session  1903-4. 

- - 

GENE  UAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  of  St.  James’,  Barton  Hartshorne, 
Bucks. — This  church  has  just  been  reopened  after 
renovation.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  which 
consisted  of  the  entire  renovation  of  the  whole 
fabric,  was  600Z.  The  church  originally  consisted 
of  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  probably  built,  as 
indicated  by  the  details  of  the  old  south  doorway 
of  the  nave,  about  a.d.  1230.  In  a.d.  1843  the 
old  chancel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  church 
extended  eastwards,  the  present  chancel  and 
shallow  transepts  built,  and  the  whole  fabric 
covered  with  a  very  low -pitch  slated  roof.  The 
restoration  commenced  in  June  last,  and  it 
includes  the  removal  of  the  low-pitched  roof,  with 
its  flat  plastered  internal  ceiling,  added  to  the 
church  in  1843,  the  whole  being  much  out  of 
repair,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  trussed 
rafter  roof  in  seven  cants,  covered  externally 
with  red  tiles,  bringing  back  the  external  and 
internal  proportions  of  the  church  to  their  ancient 
effect.  New  two -light  windows  have  been 
inserted  in  the  transept  ends,  and  also  a  three - 
light  window  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
stone  arches  have  been  erected  dividing  the 
transepts  from  the  nave.  The  high  pews  have 
been  removed  throughout  the  building,  and  new 
oak  seating  placed  in  their  stead.  The  whole  of 
the  floor  area  within  the  walls  has  been  covered 
with  cement  concrete,  upon  which  has  been  laid 
hard  stone  paving  in  the  chancel  and  gangways, 
and  wood  block  flooring  under  all  seating  spaces. 
The  new  chancel  screen,  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  lectern  have  been  executed  in  oak,  and  the 
church  has  been  heated  by  Mr.  John  Grundy,  of 
London.  New  brass  chandeliers,  made  after  an 
old  example,  have  been  provided  to  light  the 
church.  The  altar  hangings  and  frontal,  designed 
by  the  architects,  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
G.  Muntzer  &  Son,  of  London.  The  whole  of  the 
structural  alterations,  chancel,  pulpit,  seating, 
and  other  fittings  have  been  executed  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
P.  H.  Fielding  and  W.  G.  Horseman,  architects,  of 
Piccadilly,  London,  by  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  Messrs.  G.  Tombs  &  Sons,  builders,  of 
Buckingham. 

St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Huntly,  N.B. — This 
church  was  re-opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  after 
having  undergone  various  internal  improvements. 
The  work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Earley  &  Co.,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Joseph  Bligh 
was  the  foreman  of  the  decorators.  A  new  pulpit 
and  communion  rail,  both  of  oak,  have  also  been 
placed  in  the  building,  the  former  having  been 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Anton,  Huntly,  and  the 
latter  by  Messrs.  Garvie  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

St.  James’s  Church,  Clapham,  S.W. — The 
consecration  of  the  new  choir  stalls,  clergy  desks, 
and  organ,  has  just  taken  place  here.  The  stalls, 
wall  panelling,  and  organists’  gallery,  are  all 
worked  in  oak  in  the  late  Decorated  style,  freely 
treated.  The  work  is  very  massive,  the  book- 
boards  and  seats  being  4  in.  thick.  Messrs. 
Seth-Smith  &  Monro  were  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Patrick  the  contractors. 

New  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Lidget  Green, 
Bradford. — The  plan  of  this  church  is  of  simple 
character,  all  the  requirements  being  included 
in  a  parallelogram,  containing  a  nave  and 
chancel  and  two  aisles,  and  at  the  four  corners, 
divisions  contain  respectively  :  Two  porches  at 
the  west  end,  and  clergy  and  choir  vestries  at 
the  east  end.  The  chancel  continues  from  the 
nave  without  altered  width  or  height,  but  is 
raised  some  three  steps  above  the  nave  level,  and 
the  altar  (raised  some  seven  steps  above  the  nave) 
is  well  in  sight  from  all  parts  of  the  church. 
The  whole  church  is  roofed  in  with  one  unbroken 
roof  from  east  end  to  west  end,  so  that  the  space 
above  the  ceilings  of  the  four  corner  divisions 
above  mentioned,  while  adding  to  the  spacious¬ 
ness  of  the  interior,  serve  as  galleries  should  such 
be  needed.  The  church  is  buttressed .  all  round 
on  the  inside,  arches  being  carried  from  buttress 
to  buttress  over  the  aisle  windows,  and  so  giving 
these  last  the  effect  of  being  deeply  set  in  very 
thick  walls.  This  treatment  carried  across  the 
east  end  of  the  church  gives  a  passage  across  the 
church  behind  the  altar,  connecting  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  north  and  south  nave  arcades 
are  buttressed  from  the  internal  aisle  buttresses 
by  a  transverse  arch  carried  across  the  aisle 
opposite  each  pier.  The  church  seats  some 
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620  people.  A  slightly  sunk  chamber  at  th 
east  end  of  the  church  approached  from  th: 
outside  accommodates  the  furnace  for  the  heat1 
ing  apparatus,  and  chamber  for  fuel,  and  also  ? 
water-closet  and  lavatory,  etc.  A  plain  paneller 
wall  lining  along  each  aisle  carried  up  to  near  th< 
bottom  of  the  windows,  and  there  finished  witl! 
a  wide  projecting  capping  or  shelf  with  a  mould®? 
cresting  along  the  front,  takes  the  hot.  wate:1 
pipes  without  their  being  seen ;  and  these1 
supplemented  by  a  battery  f  pipes  in  thf 
galleries  formed  by  the  two  vestry  ceilings1 
efficiently  and  healthily  warm  the  church  withoV 
draught  and  without  the  aid  of  the  dirty  and  very 
insanitary  sunk  trenches  which  so  often  cut  ut- 
and  disfigure  the  floors  of  a  church.  The  churoF 
walls  generally  are  plastered  internally  and  facec- 
externally  with  the  local  stone.  The  roof  o'1 
the  nave  is  covered  with  tiles  and  the  roof  o 
the  aisles  at  a  somewhat  lower  pitch  are  covered' 
with  the  stone  slates  from  the  Fall  Top  Quarries! 
The  church  is  paved  with  local  stone  flags,  anc' 
the  parts  beneath  the  seats  are  boarded.  '  The; 
stonework  in  the  windows  and  external  dressings 
generally  is  in  Weldon  stone,  and  that  for  the 
arcades  and  internal  work  generally  is  in  batK 
stone.  The  cost  of  the  church  without  fitting? 
was  about  8,500Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Temple! 
Moore,  of  London.  The  general  contractors  are! 
Messrs.  John  Thompson  &  Co.  (Peterborough)  t 
the  heating  engineers  Messrs.  John  Jeffreys  &Co.1 
and  the  electric  lighting  contractors  *  Messrs!-. 
Belshaw  &  Co.  Mr.  J.  Crowe,  jun.,  was  clerk  of. 
works. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Rumney,  near  Cardiff! 
— The  enlarged  Wesleyan  church  at  Rumney! 
has  just  been  opened.  The  building  has  been, 
modernised  and  a  new  schoolroom  and  vestries! 
etc.,  built.  It  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Johrj 
Charles,  of  Rumney,  from  the  designs  of  the! 
architect,  Mr.  H.  P.  Sanders,  of  Cardiff. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Marylebone. — The! 
new  buildings  adjoining  the  church  in  Uppei 
George-street,  Portman-square,  were  opened  or 
December  13.  They  comprise  a  large  hall  on  thei 
ground  floor,  a  hall  in  the  basement  for  Sunday.,' 
school  work,  a  room  on  the  top  floor  for  social3 
meetings,  and  smaller  rooms  for  the  church  office-! 
bearers.  The  plans  and  designs  were  made  by! 
Mr.  W.  Flockhart. 

Royal  Artillery-  Theatre,  Woolwich. — 
A  play-house  for  the  troops  quartered  at  Wool-'; 
wich  has  been  erected  from  the  plans  and  designs:1 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague.  The  theatre  will! 
accommodate  some  1,100  persons,  and  can,  upor" 
occasion,  be  utilised  as  a  ballroom, 

Motor  Garage,  Kensington. — The  motor-! 
garage  just  completed  in  James-street,  Kensing." 
ton-square,  has  been  erected  after  designs'* 
by  Messrs.  Crickmay  &  Sons,  of  Victoria-street^ 
S!W.  It  has  a  frontage  of  1 50  ft.  to  the  street,  and 
a  depth  of  45  ft.,  with  accommodation  for  200* 
ears.  The  basement  forms  an  engineer’s  shop' 
for  repairs,  a  hydraulic  lift  communicates  with? 
each  floor,  and  dressing-rooms  and  a  bathroom! 
are  provided  for  the  customers’  use.  The*: 
building  is  warmed  with  hot  water  throughout.  ; 

Rebuilding  in  Regent-street. — Messrs.  R; 
Creese  Harrison  &  Son  have  been  appointed? 
architects  by  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  for 
the  rebuilding  of  their  branch  bank,  Nos.  133-5; 
Regent-street.  The  two  houses,  at  the  comer* 
north,  of  Heddon-street  South,  form  part  of  £ 
block  on  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  which? 
was  erected,  it  seems,  after  the  designs  of  Sii;; 
John  Soane. 

Rebuilding  in  Cheafside. — The  new  build1 
ings  for  the  Scottish  Temperance  Life  Assurance 
Company  are  by  Mr.  Rowntree.  They  ari 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  and  occupy  a  part  of  the  new 
site  as  re-arranged  after  the  recent  widening  o:l 
the  street  between  the  east  end  of  Newgate-stree^ 
and  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard. 

United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall.— Durinj: 
the  recess  extensive  alterations  and  improvement2 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions  and 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Florence"! 
The  additions  comprise  an  enlargement  of  thr 
ground  floor  smoking-room,  and  new  lavatoriei1 
with  bath  and  dressing  rooms  on  the  basemen- 
floor,  which  has  been  remodelled  and  provider 
with  a  staircase  from  the  entrance-hall  and  a  lif- 
rising  to  the  first  floor.  Improvements  liav'; 
been  effected  in  the  coffee-room  and  the  kitcher- 
and  in  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  am- 
sanitation  throughout  the  building.  The  Offic* 
of  Woods  and  Forests  recently  granted  an  extetf 
sion  of  the  lease  of  the  club-house,  which  was  buil- 
by  Nash  in  1826-8,  and  was  enlarged  on  the  eas- 
side  by  Decimus  Burton. 

Smallpox  Hospital,  Bradley-. — On  the  4t) 
inst.  the  new  South  Staffordshire  Joint  Smallpo;! 
Hospital,  which  has  been  erected  at  Bradley,  wa 
opened.  Mr.  George  Green,  the  Wolverhampto' 
Borough  Surveyor,  prepared  the  plans,  and  th 
cost  is  estimated  to  work  out  at  about  18,0002. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle.- 
Workshops  for  the  adult  blind  have  just  bee 
opened  at  Newcastle.  The  new  buildings  ar 
erected  on  a  site  of  about  660  sq.  yds.,  frontin 
Breamish-street,  and  to  a  side  street  leading  fror 
City -road.  On  the  ground  floor  a  wood-c-hoppin, 
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'•shed  and  workrooms  for  bedding  and  mattress- 
making,  etc.,  are  provided,  as  well  as  store-rooms 
for  straw  and  other  materials.  The  general 
•  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Weatheritt ;  heating,  Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons  ; 

Cibing  work,  Messrs.  Allinson  &  Sons,  Gates- 
;  electrical  lighting,  Mr.  Ernest  Leng. 
The  designs  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Liddle  & 
Browne,  architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  their  supervision. 
The  premises  are  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus, 
with  radiators,  and  ventilated  by  trunks  leading 
to  an  extract  ventilator  in  roof.  The  system 
of  lighting  is  electric. 

Flour  Mills,  Ellesmere  Port. — The  Imperial 
Flour  Mills  at  Ellesmere,  which  have  just  been 
opened,  were  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John 
•Clarke.  There  is  accommodation  for  two 
complete  milling  plants,  capable  of  producing 
about  fifty  sacks  of  flour  per  hour,  but  for  the 
present  only  one  plant  has  been  installed.  Messrs. 
Luther  &  Co.,  of  Brunswick,  provided  the 
machinery. 

Post-Office,  Ripon. — New  post-office  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  North-street,  Ripon.  They 
are  English  Renaissance  in  style,  the  ground  story 
being  executed  in  Knaresboro’  stone  from  the 
•Queensland  Quarry,  the  second  of  thin  coursed 
brickwork,  and  the  third,  or  attic,  story  is  within 
a  mansard  roof  covered  with  Buttermere  slates. 
The  heating  is  partly  by  hot  water  and  radiators, 
assisted  by  open  fireplaces.  The  ventilation 
•consists  of  fresh  air  inlets  and  exhausts  opening 
in  the  staircase  hall,  with  an  extractor  upon  the 
roof.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  G.  Burrell,  Durham, 
the  principal  contractors  being  Messrs.  Barker 

I  Bros.,  Hampsthwaite,  via  Leeds  ;  and  the  sub- 
•oontractor  for  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Coldbeck,  Ripon.  The  carving  is  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Milburn,  York,  and  the  plumbing  and 
glazing  work  by  Mr.  Harrison.  The  wood  block 
•flooring  is  executed  by  Messrs.  Gre ary,  Walker,  & 
06.,  of  London. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Stranraer. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Stranraer  Town  Council  on  the  11th  inst. 
the  question  of  the  water  supply  was  considered. 

!  Previously  the  Council  had  resolved  to  spend 
6,000?.  at  the  waterworks  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  C.E.,  Glasgow,  and  called 
in  another  expert.  The  names  of  three  firms 
were  submitted,  and  the  committee  decided, 
after  a  division,  on  Messrs.  Hill  &  Hogg,  Man¬ 
chester.  At  the  meeting  it  was  moved  that  this 
minute  be  rescinded,  and  that  Messrs.  Crouch  & 
Hogg,  Glasgow,  being  the  cheapest,  should  be 
i  appointed  to  inspect  the  reservoir.  On  a  vote, 
’the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  Hill  &  Hogg  was  carried. 

Drainage  By-laws. — The  Public  Health 
‘Committee  of  Paddington  reported  on  Monday 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  forwarding  copy  of  a  communication  from 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London 
'County  Council  with  reference  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
that  in  cases  of  reconstruction,  etc.,  of  existing 
drains,  a  block  plan  of  the  premises  and  a  written 
description  of  the  pipes,  apparatus,  etc.,  to  be 
used  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  by-laws  made 
by  the  London  County  Council  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Amendment  (By-laws) 
Act,  1899,  should  be  amended  accordingly. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London 
'County  Council  stated  that  they  had  caused 
'inquiries  to  be  made,  and  had  ascertained  that  the 
majority  of  the  Borough  Councils  were  opposed 
to  the  proposal.  The  Committee  further  stated 
that  the  London  County  Council  had  received  no 
•complaints  as  to  the  excessive  stringency  of  the 
by-laws  beyond  that  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  that  the  views  of  the 
Royal  Institute  were  carefully  considered  when 
the  by-laws  were  in  draft.  The  Committee  added 
that  they  were  not  prepared,  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances,  to  recommend  the  London 
bounty  Council  to  alter  the  by-laws  as  suggested. 

Soil  and  Drain  Pipes  and  the  London 
■County  Council. — The  attention  of  the  London 
•County  Council  is  to  be  called  by  the  St. 
Pancras  Public  Health  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  drainage  by-laws  made  by  the 
Spring  Gardens  authority  it  is  required  by  By-law 
8  (A)  that  a  ventilating  pipe  of  a  soil  pipe  or  drain 
shall  have  an  internal  diameter  of  not  less  than 
•t  in.,  whereas  by  By-law  11  (paragraph  2)  the 
jmjnimum  size  of  a  soil  pipe  may  be  34  in.,  and 
by  By-law  4  (paragraphs  9  and  10)  the  minimum 
size  of  a  drain  pipe  may  be  3  in.,  so  that  sanitary 
inspectors  are  obliged  to  compel  builders  to  put 
1-in.  ventilating  pipes  to  3I-in.  soil  pipes  and  3 -in. 
•drain  pipes. 


FOREIGN. 

•  France. — A  temporary  Salon  for  the  Chamber 
Deputies  is  to  be  formed  in  the  Cour  d’Honneur 
of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  pending  the  erection  of 
the  permanent  building,  the  plans  of  which  are 
being  prepared  by  M.  N6not  in  collaboration 
''fith  M.  Buquet,  the  architect  to  the  Palais 


Bourbon.  The  new.  Salon  will  occupy  nearly 

the  space  position  as  the  old  one. - A  Committee 

has  been  formed  for  the  erection,  at  Colmart, 

of  a  monument  to  the  late  sculptor  Bartholdi. - 

A  new  general  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Verdun, 
in  place  of  the  establishments  of  St.  Hippolyte, 
St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Catherine,  which  are  old- 
fashioned  and  defective.-: — M.  Laloux  has  been 
commissioned  to  carry  out  a  monumental 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Roubaix,  on  the  site  of  the 

existing  building. - The  new  Claude  Bernard 

Hospital  has  recently  been  opened  in  the 
XIXth  arrondissement  of  Paris  ;  M.  M.  Renaud 

and  Desbrochers  are  the  architects. - M. 

Nenot  has  been  elected  President  of  the 

Soci6te  Centrale  des  Architectes. - The 

Conseil  Superieur  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  have  nominated  M.  Olivier  Merson  as 
professor  at  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  place  of 

M.  Bonnat. - The  Fine  Art  Committee  of  the 

Paris  Municipality  have  accepted  M.  Besnard’s 
four  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the  cupola  of 
the  Petit  Palais.  The  designs  symbolise  respec¬ 
tively  Ancient  Art,  Secular  Art,  Religious  Art, 

and  Modern  Art. - M.  Leroy,  architect,  of 

Versailles,  has  been  elected  President,  for  1906, 
of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the  Seine  and 

Oise  department. - A  transporter-bridge  is  to 

be  established  over  the  Seine,  at  Quillebceuf, 
to  take  the  trains  of  the  new  line  from  Havre  to 
Pont-Audemer. - The  Marseilles  Docks  Com¬ 

pany  are  about  to  construct  a  new  graving  dock 
which  will  take  ships  up  to  220  metres  in  length. 

- It  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Lyons  an  exhibition 

of  materials  and  processes  connected  with,  the 

Hygiene  of  Cities. - An  exhibition  of  Provencal 

art  is  to  be  held  next  year  at  Marseilles. - rThe 

two  days  of  the  Cronier  sale  have  produced  re¬ 
ceipts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  5  million  francs. 
One  picture  by!  Fragonard,  “  Le  Billet-doux,” 
brought  420,000  fr.  ;  and  “  La  Mare  dans  le 

Foret,”  by  Rousseau,  went  for  110,000. - The 

death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  7  0,  of  M.  Ernest 
Beaurain,  architecte-voyer,  member  of  the 

Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes. - The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  74,.  of  M.  Adolphe 
Martial  Thabard,  sculptor.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Duret,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Salon  of  1863,  his  work  being  entitled  “Jeune 
Fille  pourtant.  une  Vase.”  Subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  decorative  sculpture, 
in  which  he  had  great  success.  Among  his  works 
may  be  named  two  bas-reliefs  for  the  veterinary 
school  at  Lyons— “Une  Le<?on  de  Clinique 
and  “  Une  Le?on  d’Anatorme  ”  ;  Le  Genie 
de  la  Force,”  for  the  City  of  Pesth  ;  “  La  Poesie,^ 
for  the  Sorbonne;  and  “Justice,”  “Prudence 
“  Strength  ”  and  “  Temperance,”  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Eustache.  During  many  years  he  did 
not  again  exhibit  at  the  Salon.  He  obtained 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  and  was 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

*  TttePort op  Antwerp. — Modifications  have 
‘  een  necessary  in  the  Government  scheme  for 
extending  the  port  of  Antwerp,  described  in  our 
article  of  September  2  last,  owing  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  section  of  the  Belgium  Chamber,  lhe 
objections  entertained  refer  to  the  military  and 
not  to  the  commercial  portion  of  the  project,  and 
seem  to  be  quite  reasonable.  For  a  small  country 
like  Belgium,  4,320.000?.  is  a  large  sum  to  expend 
upon  the  additional  fortifications  of  a  single  city 
and  we  feel  sure  the  Government  have  acted 
wisely  in  deciding  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
2  620,000?.,  or  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  first 
estimate.  By  the  compromise  now  effected  the 
outer  line  of  forts  will  stand  as  proposed  in  the 
Bill,  but  the  inner  line  of  fortification  is  to  be 
renlaced  bv  a  zone  capable  of  being  flooded  at 
will,  a  devise  which  is  ti^iiioMl  in  the  Neth^ 
lands  The  constructional  details  of  the  entire 
scheme  will  be  referred  to  a  mixed  commission, 
including  members  of  the  Chamber  and  engineer- 
ing  experts  nominated  by  the  Government,  but 
we  believe  that  the  commercial  pait  of  the 
gramme  will  remain  as  originally  settled. 

'  Discover  Of  Limestone  in  Soot  een 
Nigebia— Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  High  Com- 

rfS, e Si  secured  by  his  mineral  survey 
party  has  not  yet  been  P^^^Sty! 
suit  able  for  mortS  wMoh  will  replace  the  costly 

import  of  Portland  cement  for  ^masoMy  work, 

occurs  in  many  districts  bordering ^ 

It  remains  to  locate  it  at  some 
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all  kinds  will,  by  its  means,  be  greatly  cheapened, 
and  it  is  ^possible  that  its  excavation,  burning, 
and  transport  toj.the  place  where  it  may  be 
required  may  ^become  a  native  industry  similar  to 
that  in  Natron,  which  is  now  so  widely  extended.” 

South  Africa. — A  new  parish  hall,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Johannesburg, 
was  recently  inaugurated.  The  new  building 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  instalment 
of  the  extensive  church  building  programme  in 
Johannesburg  and  in  the  diocese.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Templar  Bros.,  the  clerk 

of  the  works  being  Mr.  E.  T.  Price. - A 

fine  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Thaba  ’Nchu,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Kallenbach  &  Reynolds,  architects,  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ford. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  L.  de  Waard,  of  Pretoria. 

- Estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  new 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Newcastle,  Natal, 
were  being  sent  in  when  the  last  mail 
left.  Already  forty  tenders  from  builders  had 
been  received,  some  coming  from  as  far  off  as 
Cape  Town.  This,  according  to  a  local  corre¬ 
spondent,  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  building 
trade  is  suffering  very  much  from  the  general 

depression. - The  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Orange 

Free  State  recently  laid  at  Edenburg  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  Anglican  Church. — - — It 
is  expected  that  the  St.  James’s  Mansions, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Eloff  and  Bree  streets, 
Johannesburg,  will  be  completed  early  in  J anuary. 
The  building,  which  is  four  stories  high  and 
designed  in  the  English  Renaissance  style, 
is  for  the  African  City  Properties  Trust,  Ltd.  The 
architects  of  the  building,  which  will  cost  50,000?., 
are  Messrs.  McIntosh  &  Moffat,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Joseph  Pitts. 

United  States  of  America. — According  to  a 
report  recently  made  to  his  Government  by  the 
German  Consul  at  Seattle,  stocks  of  American 
cement  there  were  almost  exhausted  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  contractors  were 
obliged  to  purchase  the  imported  article  at  2  ‘50 
dollars  per  cask,  or  60  cents  advance  on  the  price 
of  the  home  product.  Although  the  increased 
import  trade  which  resulted  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  building  of  cement  works  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Washington,  the  demand  for 
cement  is  considered  likely  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
supply  by  reason  of  the  great  activity  in  building 
projects  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other  growing 
places  in  Puget  Sound,  especially  Everett  and 
Bellingham.  . 

Switzerland. — The  new  Casino  at  Berne  is  to 
be  built  from  designs  by  MM.  Lundt  and  Hoff¬ 
mann  - The  Church'  of  St.  Paul  at  Berne, 

designed  byijMM.  CurgelA  Moser,  was  consecrated 

on  December  3. - The  new  Astronomical 

Observatory  is  to  be  built  at  Zurich  at  a  cost  of 

about  1,660,000  francs. - The  old  school  at 

Berne,  which  was  originally  a  Franciscan 
monastery  and  dates  from  the  XVIth  century, 
is  to  be  demolished. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society.— 
he  eighth  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be 
pened  early  in  January  at  the  Grafton  Galleries, 
b  will  consist  of  contemporary  work  m  design 
nd  handicraft  (limited  to  the  last  twenty  years 
nd  not  having  been  previously  shown m  London), 
ich  as  designs,  cartoons,  and  working  drawings  ; 
ecorative  painting  ;  textiles  and.  needlework  ; 
lass,  stained  glass,  enamel,  pottery,  jewellery, 
letal  work,  carving  and  modelling  ;  plaster  work, 
abinet  work ;  book  decoration,  caligraphy, 
lumination,  printing  and  binding  ;  wall  papers, 
iather  work,  and  other  kinds  of  work  at  the 
iscretion  of  the  committee.  A  section  of  the 
xhibition  will  be  devoted  to  a  group  of  selected 
rork  from  the  leading  schools  of  design  and 
andicraft.  The  receiving  days  will  be  Thursday 
nd  Friday,  December  28  and  29. 

Monument  to  Sir  John  Stainer  at  Oxford. 
-A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
tainer  has  been  placed  in  position  on  the  east 
,all  of  the  ante-chapel  at  Magdalen  College, 
(xford.  It  is  the  gift  of  Lady  Stainer,  and 
onsists  of  a  mural  tablet  of  brass  framed  in 
labaster,  executed  by  Messrs  Kett  of  Cam' 
ridge,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  G  F.  Bodies  ,  R  A. 

Refuse  Destructor  for  South  America. 
tessrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham, 
re  now  engaged  in  shipping  to  Pernambuco  the 
•onwork,  firebricks,  and  other  material  required 
jr  the  erection  of  a  refuse  destructor  to  the  orclei 
f  the  Government  of  that  State.  The  mstalla- 
Lon  consists  of  seven  cells  or  furnaces,  one  of 
irhich  is  specially  arranged  to  take  the  cai  cases 
f  diseased  animals.  A  water  tube  boiler 
,eing  supplied  for  the  utilisation  of  a  certain 
mount  of  the  heat  generated,  and  forced  blast 
„11  be  supplied  alternatively  by  means  of  a 
ombined  fan  and  engine  on  Manloves  principle, 
nd  by  steam  jets.  Hoisting  apparatus  is  pro¬ 
dded  ‘for  dealing  with  the  carcases.  The  con- 
ractors  are  also  shipping  the  ironwork  for  the 
oofs  tipping  platform,  refuse  storage  platform, 
to  ,  etc1,  rendering  the  plant  complete  with  the 
exception  of  the  ordinary  building  work,  which 
rill  be  done  by  local  labour. 
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The  Lightning  Research  Committee. — The 
Lightning  Research  Committee,  having  achieved 
-the  objects  with  which  it  was  formed,  that  of 
collecting  facts  and  publishing  a  report  on  the 
best  means  of  providing  against  injury  from 
lightning,  held  its  final  meeting  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst,,  Mr.  John 
Slater  in  the  chair.  The  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  during  the  five  years  of  the 
Committee’s  existence  was  presented  by  the 
secretary.  The  Chairman,  having  made  apprecia¬ 
tive  reference  to  the  services  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Northover,  who  had  conducted  the  very 

•  extensive  correspondence  of  the  Committee, 
prepared  the  various  press  notices,  interim  reports, 
and  abstracts  of  documents,  and  rendered 
material  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  the 
final  report,  proposed  that  the  balance  of  their 
funds,  amounting  to  252.  5s.  9d.  be  paid  over  to 
the  secretary,  pointing  out  that  this  sum  added 
to  what  he  had  previously  received  would  bring 
'  his  remuneration  up  to  an  average  of  a  little  over 
202.  a  year  for  the  five  years  his  services  had  been 
at  their  disposal.  The  proposition  having  been 
formally  put  from  the  chair  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  Chairman  acknowledged  the 

•  indebtedness  of  the  Committee  to  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  for  the  practical  demonstrations  he  had 
so  kindly  given  them  in  connexion  with  their 
inquiry,  and  for  the  preface  to  the  report,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Gavey  for  the  time,  thought,  and 
labour  he  had  so  freely  given  to  the  Committee, 
•especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mr. 
Gavey  was  thereupon  passed  by  acclamation. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  Killing- 
worth  Hedges  (to  whom  the  inception  of  the 
Committee  was  due)  fpr  his  gratuitous  services 
as  hon.  secretary.  The  business  concluded,  the 
chairman  formally  declared  the  committee 
dissolved. 

Memorial  to  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.— On 
December  13,  Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A., 
unveiled  a  memorial  to  the  late  G.  F.  Watts  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  mural  tablet  3  ft. 
high,  containing  a  statuette  of  the  late  painter, 
executed  in  terra-cotta,  and  designed  in  the  school 
of  arts  and  crafts  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watts.  It  is  to  Mi\  Watts  that  we  owe  the 
erection  of  the  cloister  in  the  churchyard,  latterly 
known  as  the  “  Postmen’s  Park,”  and  its  dedica¬ 
tion  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  deeds  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  which  have  signalised  the  lives  of 
private  individuals  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  or  in  the  aid  of  others.  The  cloister  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Ernest  George  six  years  ago  in 
the  form  of  a  covered  way  with  a  sloping  roof 
supported  upon  light  pillars,  and  Mr.  Watts 
further  undertook  to  decorate  the  sheltered  wall 
with  painted  tablets  to  record  and  illustrate  the 
acts  of  bravery  thus  commemorated.  The 
memorial  bears  an  inscription  :  “  In  memoriam, 
George  Frederic  Watts,  who,  desiring  to  honour 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  placed  these  records  here.” 
At  the  top  are  his  own  words  :  “  The  utmost 
•for  the  highest.” 

Metropolitan  Water  Board.  —  The 
Board  have  decided  to  accept  a  tender  of 
136,5612.  12s.  8d.  from  Messrs.  J.  Moran  &  Son, 
of  Westminster,  for  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  covered  reservoir  at  Honor  Oak. 
The  highest  of  the  thirty -nine  tendersYunounced 
to  269,4802. 

Presentation  at  Newcastle. — A  compli¬ 
mentary  dinner  and  presentation  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Easten,  chairman  of  the  Tyne  and  Blyth  Districts 
Building  Trade  Employers’  Association,  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Newcastle,  on  the  14th 
inst.  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  R.  Heslop  made  the  presentation. 

Forman  Memorial,  Repton  School. — 
The  Bishop  of  Southwell  recently  visited  Repton 
.School  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  the  memorial 
in  the  chapel  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  F.  E.  Forman. 
The  school  chapel  has  been  practically  doubled 
in  size  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  addition 
of  an  ante-chapel,  a  north  aisle  and  a  north  transept 
for  ladies,  surrounded  by  an  oak  screen.  The 
memorial  to  Mr.  Forman  falls  in  with  the  scheme, 
having  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Carter,  the 
architect  for  the  extensions,  and  consists  of  an 
oak  pulpit  and  vestry  screen,  with  hand  carving. 

Public  Libraries  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
Libraries  Committee  of  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  reported  on  Monday  that  they  were 
continuing  their  inquiries  in  regard  to  sites  for 
branch  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  Euston-road, 
Camden  Town,  and  Gospel  Oak.  They  were  also 
conferring  with  the  Borough  Engineer  and  the 
Borough  Librarian  as  to  the  design  for  the  branch 
library  to  be  erected  in  Chester -road.  The  plans 
would  be  ready  shortly.  A  deputation  had  been 
received  from  ratepayers  asking  for  the  erection 
of  a  branch  library  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Regent’s  Park-road  and  Gloucester-gate.  The 
Committee  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

The  T-Square  Club. — This  Club  appears  to 
have  been  dissolved  and  re-constituted.  At  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  new  Club,  on  the  14th 
inst. ,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle, 
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and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Webber,  “  That  the 
T-Square  Club  as  at  present  constituted  be 
wound  up.”  This  being  carried  unanimously,  it 
was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pomeroy,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clapliam,  “  That  the  funds 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Simpson,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  late  T-Square  Club,  be 
paid  over  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Webber  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Suspense  Committee, 
and  that  the  balance  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  new  T-Square  Club.”  This  being  carried, 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton,  “That  a 
new  club  be  formed  to  be  called  the  ‘  T-Square 
Club,’  and  that  all  members  of  the  same  shall  be 
members  of  the  architectural  or  other  recognised 
professions,  and  shall  be  solely  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  practice.”  This  was  carried,  and  also  a 
resolution  fixing  the  subscription  at  that  of  the 
old  Club — one  guinea.  The  Suspense  Committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Pomeroy,  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Webber,  were  unanimously  elected  as  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  with  power  to  form  a  full  com¬ 
mittee  and  any  sub-committee.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Webber  (7,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.)  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  first  social 
meetino-  nf  Club  will  be  held  on  January  22. 

Incorporated  Institute  of  British 
Decorators. — The  Council  of  this  Institute  has 
decided  to  offer  the  following  medals  for  the 
encouragement  of  colour  decoration,  viz.  : — A 
gold  medal  to  be  awarded  yearly  or  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  three  years  for  either  one  of  the 
following  forms  of  distinction : — 1.  Executed 
decorative  work  of  notable  excellence.  2. 
Published  work  of  conspicuous  value  to  decora¬ 
tors.  3.  Scientific  invention  or  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  pigments  or  other  materials 
used  in  decoration.  These  medals  to  be  open  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  British 
Colonies.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  General  Council.  A  small  committee 
will  be  appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  on 
the  cases  which  appear  to  them  worthy  of  this 
distinction.  As  each  medal  will  be  awarded  to 
one  person  only,  any  firm  whose  work  may  be 
considered  will  be  required  to  declare  the  name  of 
the  individual  to  whom  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  chiefly  due.  Silver  medals  wifi  be 
awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  following 
painting  training  classes,  namely  : — (a)  Training 
classes  of  the  London  technical  schools.  ( b ) 
Such  technical  classes  (or  students)  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  nominated  by  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Painters  of  England  and 
Wales,  (c)  Such  technical  classes  (or  students) 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Painters  in  Scot¬ 
land.  (d)  Such  technical  classes  (or  students)  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Painters  in  Ireland. 
One  such  medal  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  four 
above-mentioned  district  divisions  for  each  of  the 
following  subjects  : — a.  To  the  student  who 
shows  the  best  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  architecture  in  relation  to  design,  b.  To  the 
student  submitting  the  best  scheme  of  colour 
decoration  as  applicable  to  the  interior  of  some 
existing  building.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Decorators,  Painters’  Hall^  Little  Trinity  - 
lane,  E.O. 

Scarborough  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  the  Albemarle  Hotel,  on  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Carr  (President)  occupying  the  chair, 
and  being  supported  by  Councillor  Mansfield,  J.P., 
of  Yoi'k  (ex-President  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation 
of  Building  Trade  Employers),  Mr.  A.  W.  Sinclair 
(who  was  the  previous  evening  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Harrogate,  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers),  Mr.  Oxley  Smith  (Vice-President  of 
the  Scarborough  Association),  and  Mr.  Fred 
Hardgrave  (Secretary).  Mr.  A.  W.  Sinclair 
proposed  “  The  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building 
Trade  Employers.”  Councillor  J.  Mansfield 
(York)  responded,  and  congratulated  the  proposer 
of  the  toast  on  the  honour  paid  to  him  in  electing 
him  the  previous  day  Vice-President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation.  “  The  Scarborough 
Master  Builders’  Association  ”  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Oxley  Smith,  and  responded  to  by  the 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Chris.  Pecket  gave  “  The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,”  for  whom  Mr.  F.  A. 
Tugwell  replied. 

Gowbarrow  Fell. — It  is  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  are  able  to  record  that  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  Gowbarrow  Fell,  as  a  gift 
to  the  public  in  perpetuity,  has  been  secured  in 
time  to  complete  the  purchase.  The  thanks  of 
the  public  are  due  to  the  National  Trust  for 
having  by  their  energetic  action  secured  this 
beautiful  district  from  being  built  over  and 
destroyed.  The  National  Trust  have  still  the 
option,  for  five  years,  of  purchasing  some  further 
land  adjacent  to  the  Glen  and  Lake,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  further  subscriptions 
towards  this  end,  and  towards  meeting  the  legal 
expenses  already  incurred.  Any  communications 
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can  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  Mr.  Nigel  B 
25,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  ’ 

Cost  of  Public  Work— A  deputation 
presenting  the  Association  of  Master  Plast< 
and  Painters  of  Manchester  district  waited 
the  18th  inst.  on  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Mancht 
(Councillor  J.  H.  Thewlis).  Mr.  W.  G.  Sutheri 
said  the  Association  considered  they  had  a 
grievance  in  that  most  of  the  public  work  1 
nected  with  their  trade,  such  as  the  paintini 
public  halls,  the  Town  Hall,  public  libraries 
parks,  etc.,  and  in  connexion  with  the  tramp 
and  other  departments  of  the  Corporation  ■ 
now  done  by  the  Corporation  and  not  by  ten 
In  the  absence  of  trained  supervision  it  was 
done  so  economically  as  it  might  be  in  t 
opinion.  The  Lord  Mayor  pointed  out  the 
works  committee  of  the  Corporation  had  now  1 
formed  to  look  into  such  matters.  He  woulfi 
obliged  if  the  deputation  could  find  specific; 
stances  where  work  done  by  the  Corporation  ' 
been  done  at  a  greater  cost  than  it  had  previoj 
been  done  by  tender. 

Staircases  for  the  Tube  Railways. _ 1 

St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company  have  receij 
an  order  from  the  Underground  Electric  Railw 
Company  of  London  for  spiral  staircases  tc 
fixed  at  all  the  stations  on  the  following  t 
railways  : — Baker-street  and  Waterloo  ;  Gi. 
Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton ;  Char 
Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead.  There  are  \ 
wards  of  forty  stations,  and  each  staircase 
about  18  ft.  diameter,  is  mounted  in  a  vert 
shaft  connecting  the  underground  with  the  surf  r. 
and  varies  from  50  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height,  acco 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  station.  The’ surf  £ 
of  the  treads  and  landings  are  covered  wit! 
new  non-slipping  material.  The  staircases  : 
built  entirely  of  steel,  and  were  specially  desig’ 
by  the  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company  for  * 
Underground  Electric  Railways  Company  1 
London.  The  design  is  stated  to  involve ! 
entirely  new  principle  in  staircase  constructs 
combining  strength  with  economy  of  materia 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute— The  foil . 
ing  members  and  associates  have  been  elec1 
dm-ing  the  present  month  : — Members — Jai. 
Booth-Clarkson  (Natal) ;  A.  G.  R.  Came. 
(Worthing)  ;  J.  E.  Cooke  (Tollington  Park,  > 
H.  R.  Crabb  (Beckenham) ;  E.  H.  Harri' 
(Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.) ;  J.  R,  Thacke' 
(Eastbourne)  ;  P.  B.  Tubbs  (London).  Assoctt 
— A.  D.  C.  Amos  (Shipley)  ;  E.  R.  Arnold  (J 
mingham)  ;  W.  Bell  (Sunderland) ;  A.  Beni; 
(Hornsey,  N.)  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Clibbens  (Riple[ 
J.  C.  Cook  (Darwen)  ;  J.  R.  Copping  (Darlingto. 

A.  Dorin  (Hexham-on-Tyne) ;  L.  Edwaf 
(Sheffield);  R.  Edwards  (Dolgelly) ;  H.  I 
(Audley)  ;  Miss  Alice  E.  Hall  (Liverpool) ;  E.  L 
Hargrave  (Pretoria)  ;  G.  R.  Innes  (Durbar 
J.  H.  Jackson  (Hull)  ;  M.  W.  Kinch  (Acton,  V 
H.  J.  Knight  (Northampton);  Charles  A.  L 
(Belford)  ;  R.  Lea  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  ;  A. 
Meakins  (Lynton)  ;  A.  Ogston  (Newcastle- 
Tyne)  ;  J.  B.  Pointon  (Merton) ;  J.  W.  Pi 
(Sandgate)  ;  H.  Stazicker  (Preston) ;  R. 
Strother  (Berwick-upon-Tweed) ;  J.  R.  Tess 
man  (Whitby)  ;  M.  Turnbull  (Durham) ;  I 
Walker  (Ashbourne)  ;  C.  W.  Ward  (Hong  Ivon, 

B.  S.  Williams  (Swindon). 

Drawing  Pencils. — Mr.  F.  E.  Potter  se, 
us  two  assorted  packets  of  the  “  Koh-i-no<] 
drawing  pencils  manufactured  by  the  Austi 
firm  of  Hardmuth.  They  are  not  cheap  - 
pencils  now  go),  being  4d.  each  or  3s.  6d 
dozen,  but  they  seem  to  be  worth  their  pi- 
being  not  only  firm  and  clear  in  their  mark' 
but  possessing  also  the  merit  of  rubbing  out  w 
which  for  architects  is  important.  They  ra 
through  seventeen  degrees  of  quality ;  fl 
“  B  ”  to  “6  B  ”  and  from  “  H  ”  to  “  9  , 
with  “  HB  ”  and  “  F  ”  between.  We  do  not, 
the  use  of  so  many  normal  shades  of  soft  . 
hard,  some  of  which  it  must  be  difficult  to 
tinguish  without  the  lettering,  and  which  1 
only  troublesome  to  the  possessor ;  three  she 
of  “  hard  ”  and  four  of  “  black  ”  are  as  mud, 
anyone  wants  in  practice.  But  they 
undoubtedly  first-rate  pencils. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  the  Building  Trades. — Empj 
ment  in  the  building  trades  continued  dull  du: 
November,  and  on  the  whole  was  a  little  wi 
than  a  month  ago.  Plumbers  and  slaters  I 
tilers  in  England  reported  a  slight  improvemi 
but  with  bricklayers,  painters,  and  carpen 
and  joiners  in  England  employment  was  rat 
worse.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  employrr 
was,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same.  With  mas 
and  painters  in  England,  and  with  masons 
plasterers  in  Scotland,  employment,  however, 
rather  worse.  The  percentage  of  trade  ui 
carpenters  and  joiners  unemployed  at  the  en 
November  was  8-3,  as  compared  with^  8’0 
cent,  a  month  ago,  and  10  T  per  cent,  in  Noven 
1904.  The  percentage  of  trade  union  plum 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  November  was  1 
as  compared  with  12-0  a  month  ago,  and  10 
year  ago  —Labour  Gazette. 
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Xegal. 

I  FLEET-STREET  NUISANCE  CASE. 

Is  the  Court  of  Appeal  consisting  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens- 
Hardv,  on  the  14th  inst.,  a  considered  judgment 
ws  delivered  in  the  case  of  Rushmer  v.  Polsue 
4  Alfieri,  Ltd.,  on  the  defendants’  appeal  from 
(decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Warrington. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  a  dairyman,  carrying 
on  business  and  residing  in  Gough-square,  Fleet- 
street.  claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 

r plants,  their  servants  and  workmen  from 
working  their  engines  and  machinery,  and 
so  carrying  on  their  printing-works  in  Wine 
Office-court  as  by  reason  of  noise  or  otherwise 
to  cause  a  nuisance  and  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff 
js  lessee  or  occupier  of  his  premises  in  Gough- 
square.  The  defendants  are  letterpress  art 
printers  and  publishers,  and  last  September  went 
Into  occupation  of  No.  10,  Wine  Office-court  and 
set  up  and  began  working  printing  machinery 
in  the  basement  of  the  premises,  which  imme- 
diatelv  adjoined  those  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
plaintiffs  case  was  that  the  defendants’  machinery 
caused  such  a  noise  both  night  and  day  as  to  be 
an  intolerable  nuisance  both  to  himself  and 
familv.  The  defence  was  a  general  denial  of  the 
plaintiffs  allegations,  the  machinery  being,  it 
was  said,  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  almost 
noiseless.  The  main  point,  however,  taken 
was  that  the  plaintiff’s  premises  were  situate  in 
the  heart  of  a  district  which  was  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  printing  and  allied  trades,  and 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  in  particular  to  the  nature  of  the 
trades  usually  carried  on  there,  and  the  noises 
Sod  disturbances  existing  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  defendants’  operations,  the  action 
was  not  maintainable.  Mr.  J ustice  Warrington 
held  that  the  question  he  had  to  answer  was 
whether  the  defendants  by  working  the 
achinery  seriously"  interfered  with  the  comfort 
iysically  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  family 
the  occupation  of  his  house  according 
ordinary  notions  prevalent  among  reason¬ 
able  English  men  and  women.  His  lord- 
pip  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Id  granted  the  plaintiff  a  perpetual,  injunction 
instraining  the  defendants  in  general  terms 
from  working  their  machinery  in  such  a  way  as 
I  occasion  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff.  From 
|at  decision  the  defendants  now  appealed. 

Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  Mr.  Hinde,  and  Mr.  Couch 

Karecl  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  H.  Terrell, 
,  and  Mr.  Coote  for  the  respondent. 

Their  lordships  accepted  Mr.  Justice  Warring- 
Ion’s  findings  of  fact  and  his  enunciation  of 
hgal  principles,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  defendants  intend  to 
tppeal  to  the  House  .of  Lords. 


ACTION  AGAINST  BUILDERS. 

The  case  of  Lilly  v.  Wontner  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bray  and  a  common  jury 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  18th  inst., 
n  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  W.  G. 
illy,  against  the  defendant  company  to  recover 
I)/.,  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due  for  work  and  labour 
done.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Hill  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
that  the  plaintiff  had  had  about  thirty,  years’ 
experience  in  the  building  and  decorating  trades, 
•nd  in  1904  defendants  engaged  him  to  prepare 
animates  in  respect  of  certain  work  defendants 
desired  to  tender  for.  The  terms  of  remuneration 
were  that,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  tenders, 
•'!>'.  Lilly  was  to  supervise  the  work  and  receive 
M  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  Plaintiff  sent  in 
altogether  sixteen  tenders  to  different  places  and 
three  of  these  were  accepted,  among  which  was  a 
jontract  for  the  decoration  of  the  Union  Infirmary 
'm  Lown-road,  Rotherhithe.  The  contract  was 
accepted  at  the  sum  of  1,987Z.  and  the  profit  to 
the  contractors  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
WO/.,  of  which  20  per  cent,  was  80Z.,.the  sum  the 
plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled  to.  The  plaintiff 
was  astonished  to  receive  a  communication  from 

t  managing  director  of  the  defendant  company 
t  they  did  not  propose  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
®d  the  defendant  company  did  not  proceed  with 
[he  work. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  and  gave  evidence  in 
•epport  of  his  case.  In  cross-examination,  he 
•hated  that  the  managing  director  of  the  defendant 
Company  did  not  say  that,  if  the  work  was  pro¬ 
dded  with,  it  would  be  a  financial  loss. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  Mr.  Thomas 
I’ontner  Smith,  the  managing  director  of  the 
defendant  company,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
■hot  he  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  been  to  the 
Rotherhithe  Infirmary  and  had  come  to  the 
^elusion  that  the  price  was  too  low. 
m  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
Pontiff  for  551.,  and  judgment  was  entered 

pfordingly. 


ACTION  AGAINST  THE  HAMMERSMITH 
BOROUGH  COUNCIL. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Thompson  & 
Jackson  v.  Hammersmith  Corporation  concluded 
before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery 
Division  on  the  19th  inst.,  an  action  by  the 
plaintiffs,  tailors  and  outfitters,  carrying  on 
lousiness  at  No.  98,  King-street,  Hammersmith, 
for  ah  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
taking  a  portion  of  their  premises  by  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  a  notice  to  treat  to  acquire  so  much  of 
the  property  as  was  required  for  street  widening 
purposes.  What  the  defendants  wished  to  take 
was  a  portion  of  the  frontage  of  the  building 
abutting  on  the  north  side  of  High-street,  varying 
in  depth  from  5  ft.  2  in.  to  7  ft.  2  in.  The  case  for 
the  plaintiffs  was  that  the  defendants  could  not 
take  the  part  required,  but  must  take  the  whole. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Waggett 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  Mr.  Astbury, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Courthorpe  Munroe  for  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  after  hearing  evidence 
and  the  addresses  of  counsel,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  the  question  he  had  to  decide  was  whether 
the  defendants  were  entitled  to  proceed  imder  a 
notice  to  treat  dated  June  16,  1905,  in  respect  of  a 
house.  No.  98,  King-street,  Hammersmith.  It 
was  a  notice  to  treat  by  which  the  defendants 
desired  to  acquire  a  strip  off  the  front  of  the 
premises  varying  in  depth  from  5  ft.  2  in.  at  the 
eastern  end  to  7  ft.  2  in.  at  the  western  end. 
First  as  to  the  law.  Sect.  80  of  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor’s  Act  did,  and  sect.  82  did  not, 
after  referring  to  houses,  buildings,  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  and  hereditaments,  use  the  words  “  or 
any  part  thereof.”  Defendants’  rights  were  not, 
in  his  opinion,  enlarged  by  any  intended  altera¬ 
tions  which  the  plaintiffs  were  to  make  or  were 
under  covenant  to  make.  This  did  not  justify 
the  defendants  saying  the  plaintiffs  should  make 
further  alterations.  That  being  the  law,  the 
facts  were  as  follows  : — Plaintiffs  on  May  15, 
1905,  took  a  lease  of  the  house,  and  at  that  time 
had  seen  a  tracing  and  knew  that  a  widening 
scheme  was  proposed  and  was  in  contemplation 
as  regarded  this  house.  The  plaintiffs  obtained 
a  leasehold  interest  in  the  house  as  it  was  then. 
The  question  he  had  to  decide  was  what  rights 
did  the  Act  give  the  defendants,  and  had  they 
the  right  to  take  the  strip  in  question  ?  In 
view  of  the  authorities  the  question  for  him  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  strip  was  separable 
from  the  house  so  that  it  could  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  house  as  a  house.  By 
taking  the  strip  the  defendants  would  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  fire-places  which  warmed  the 
house  and  the  house  would  not  be  such  a  house  as 
it  was  before.  The  fact  that  plaintiffs  intended 
to  remove  the  fire-places,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
premises,  was  immaterial.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  say,  We 
will  take  part  of  your  house  and  now  tell  you  to 
build  a  house  further  back.”  Unless  the  premises 
on  either  side  of  the  plaintiffs’  .premises  were .set 
bock  the  plaintiffs  would  be  prejudicially  affected, 
for  these  reasons  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  strip  the  defendants  proposed  to  take 
was  such  that  the  part  was  not  separable  from 
the  house  so  that  it  could  be  removed  without 
destroving  the  house  as  a  house.  He  held  there- 
fore,  that  the  notice  to  treat  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  and  he  granted  the  plaintiffs  the  injunc¬ 
tion  as  prayed,  the  defendants  to  pay  the  costs  of 

the  action. _ _ _ 

FOLKESTONE  PAVING  DISPUTE. 

Tttf  case  of  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Folkestone  v. 
Marsh  and  Others  came,  on  the  20th  inst.,  before 

Mr  Maemorran,  K.C.,  Mr.  C.  Glen  ana  -ui. 
“rtemorran,  in  opening  the  case uiaid  that 
in  questio  .  o  was  a  peculiar  one, 

the  public  and  accepted  y  It  was  aqso 

and  w®,s  ,n°,7at.rXsrroad  hid  taken  the  place  of 
contended  that  this  L  d  ■  substituted 


magistrates  was  correct.-  He  thought  the  road  in 
question  was  nothing  more  than  a  substituted 
road  for  the  old  one  closed,  and  carried  with  it  the 
old  obligations,  and  was  repairable  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  large. 

Justices  Lawranee  and  Ridley  concurred,  and- 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

26,895  of  1904. — C.  J.  Jones  and  W.  M.  Slill: 

Water  Heating  Apparatus. 

This  relates  to  a  water  heating  apparatus  wherein 
the  gas  supply  is  regulated  by  a  thermostatic  gas- 
regulating  device  formed  with  water  and  gas 
chambers,  respectively  forming  part  of  the  water 
circulating  pipes  and  the  gas  supply  pipe,  and 
having  said  chambers  separated  by  an  expansible 
vessel  or  the  like  adapted  to  regulate  a  valve 
controlling  the  passage  of  gas  through  said, 
chamber. 

27,630  of  1904.— F.  J.  Carl  and  H.  G.  Carl  r 
Window  Sashes. 

This  relates  to  the  combination  in  a  window  of 
sliding  and  swinging  upper  and  lower  sashes,  the 
sashes  carrying  hinge  sockets  or  plates,  and 
stationary  hinge  pivots  being  provided  upon  the 
frame  engaging  said  sockets  or  plates  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  positions  of  the  sashes. 

384  of  1905. — J.  Linley  :  Means  of  Secwing- 
Door  Frames  in  Position. 

This  relates  to  means  of  securing  door  frames 
in  position,  and  consists  of  a  socket  or  shoe  of 
cast  iron,  or  other  suitable  metal  made  with  a 
dowel  to  enter  a  hole  in  the  floor  or  threshold,  and 
adapted  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  door 
frame  or  post,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  the  floor  or 
threshold,  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the 
door  frame  in  its  position. 

1,111  of  1905. — W.  T.  Robertshaw.  Hinges 
for  Draught-Excluders,  Doors,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  hinge  for  draught-excluders, 
doors,  and  the  like,  to  which  an  automatic  opening 
or  closing  movement  is  given  by  means  of  a  coil 
spring  attached  to  the  hinge  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  end  rests  upon  one  half  of  the  hinge  and 
the  other  end  upon  the  other  half  of  the  hinge. 
1,998  of  1905. — C.  L.  G.  Bisson  and  C.  S.  Bisson  : 
Chimney  Cowl. 

This  relates  to  a  chimney  cowhand  consists  in 
the  combination  of  flanged  pipe  fixed  in  the 
chimney  or  in  the  chimney  pot,  a  pipe  rotating 
round  same  above  the  flange,  a  circular  or  other 
suitably  shaped  piece  of  metal  forming  a  hood 
secured  to  the  rotating  pipe  so  as  to  rotate  there¬ 
with,  wind  vanes  secured  to  the  said  hood  or  to 
the  rotating  pipe  to  keep  the  back  of  the  cowl 
to  the  wind  and  means  for  supporting  said  rotating 
pipe  and  hood. 

6,106  of  1905. — W.  Nickol  :  Chimneys  and 
’  Ventilating  Appliances  for  Buildings  and  like 
Structures. 

This  relates  to  a  ventilating  appliance  for  build¬ 
ings  and  like  structures,  comprising  a  crown  or 
equivalent  shaped  open  structure  secured  at  the 
top  part  of  the  chimney  or  shaft,  in  combination 
with  a  vertical  rod  free  to  oscillate  on  a  ball  or 
movable  piece,  said  rod  carrying  radial  plates  or 
equivalent  projections  at  its  upper  end,  and  a 
swivelling  or  movable  shield  or  its  equivalent  at 
the  lower  end. 

6,917  of  1905. — W.  H.  Tones  :  Emergency  Exit 
’  Fastenings  or  Panic  Bolts  for  Doors  and  Win¬ 
dows. 

This  relates  to  emergency  exit  fastenings  or 
panic  bolts  for  doors  and  windows,  and  consists 
m  providing  the  handle  of  the  panic  bolt  operating 
mechanism  with  a  double  bevil  pinion  like  boss 
gearing  with  bevil  quadrants  attached  to  or 
forming  parts  of  links  jointed  to  the  sliding 
bolts  whether  the  operating  handle  is  actuated 
directly  by  pressure  thereon  or  by  pressure  on  a 
crush  bar  jointed  to  the  handle. 

7  105  of  1905.— P.  A.  Newton  (New  Jersey 
’  Wire  Cloth  Co.)  :  Fireproof  Constructions. 

This  relates  to  a  centring  construction  for  flanged 
beams  of  the  class  having  the  centring  supported 
by  clips  from  the.  bottom  flanges,  and  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  centring  support  consisting  of  a 
Soffit  board  positioned  below  the  beam  to  provide 
space  for  concrete  between  the  board  and  bottom 
of  the  beam,  and  supported  from  the  clips  by 
hangers  extending  through  the  soffit  board. 

9  496  of  1905.— O,  B.ohne  and  J.  G.  Herrmann  : 

’  a  Process  of  Preparing  Wood  for  Polishing 
Purposes. 

This  relates  to  a  process  for  preparing  wood  for 
polishing  purposes,  and  is  characterised  by  filling 
the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  dry  material  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  capable  of  binding  well  and 
making  the  mass  filled  in  insoluble  by  moistening 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac. 


•  A'l  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  whfch 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  - 
be  made. 
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11,544  of  1905. — R.T  L.  Young':  Fire-Places, 
Ranges,  andjhe  like. 

This  relates  to  kitchen  ranges  and  the  like,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a  removable  solid 
plate,  which  rests  on  and  completely  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  so  as  to  prevent  any  air 
getting  up  through  the  bottom,  with  &  second 
inclined  perforated  plate  or  grating  so  arranged 
as  to  reduce  the  fire  or  coal  space  and  also  form  a 
combustion  chamber  in  front  of  and  under  the 
boiler. 

26,403  of  1904. — C.  G.  Robinson  and  J.  Ker¬ 
shaw  :  Basement  Structures  for  Buildings  and 
other  similar  •places. 

This  relates  to  basement  structures  for  buildings 
and  other  similar  places,  consisting  in  forming  the 
sides  of  the  basements  by  steel  or  iron  stanchions 
supported  on  suitable  extended  bases,  cantilevers 
projecting  from  said  stanchions,  a  second  series 
of  vertical  stanchions  or  columns  at  a  distance 
from  the  first  series  of  stanchions,  horizontal 
beams  to  which  the  second  series  of  stanchions 
and  cantilevers  are  connected  and  a  masonry, 
brickwork,  concrete,  asphalt,  or  like  filling 
between  the  second  series  of  stanchions  and  the 
beams. 

28.234  of  1904  — J  Whitehead  :  Construction 
of  Sectional  Wood  Paving  Blocks  for  Floors, 
Roadways,  Pavements,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  sectional  wooden  paving  block 
formed  of  wooden  sections  secured  together  by 
corrugated  metal  plates  driven  into  saw  cuts  in 
the  sides  of  the  sections  and  extending  across 
the  joints  of  the  same,  with  or  without  similar 
corrugated  plates  driven  into  the  ends  of  the 
sections  across  the  joints  of  the  same. 

28.683  of  1904. — E.  Robinson  :  Apparatus  for 
Heating,  Humidifying,  or  Cooling  Air,  for 
Warming,  Drying,  or  Humidifying  Purposes. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  heating,  humidify¬ 
ing.  or  cooling  air,  for  warming,  drying,  or  humidi¬ 
fying  purposes,  and  consists  of  a  tubular  cylinder 
with  spiral  diaphragm,  in  combination  with  a 
fan  or  blower  and  any  suitable  system  of  blast 
pipes  for  distributing  either  heated  or  cooled  air 
in  buildings  or  other  enclosures. 

28.684  of  1904. — E.  Robinson  :  Apparatus  for 
Drying  and  Screening  Sand,  Minerals,  and 
Other  Substances. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  drying  and  screen¬ 
ing  sand,  minerals,  and  other  substances,  and 
consists  of  the  revolving  drying  cylinder  fitted  inter  - 
nally  with  a  continuous  spiral  having  diaphragm 
lifters  arranged  so  as  to  restrict,  regulate,  and  con¬ 
trol  the  movement  of  the  material  being  dried,  such 
cylinder  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane  over  a 
furnace  and  flue  together  with  a  jacketed  chimney 
for  heating  air  by  the  escaping  gas  and  utilising 
the  same  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan.  The 
drying  cylinder  terminates  in  rotary  screen,  thus 
the  drying,  screening,  and  finishing  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  one  operation. 

3,094  of  1905. — J.  R.  Preston  :  Flushing  Devices. 
This  relates  to  a  flushing  device,  and  consists 
in  the  aiTangement  of  a  bell  connected  to  a  siphon 
pipe  and  containing  a  float  normally  held  down 
by  a  trigger  or  catch  device,  which  float  on  being 
allowed  to  rise,  carries  or  pushes  the  water  up 
the  bell  and  over  the  siphon,  thus  completing  the 
siphon. 

12,242  of  1905. — J.  N.  Goodall :  Coupling 
Devices  for  Conduits. 

This  relates  to  a  coupling  device  for  connecting 
two  separated  conduits  ends,  said  coupling 
device  comprising  a  barrel-member  which  is 
shorter  than  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
conduit  to  be  coupled,  and  which  has  a  central 
portion  of  enlarged  diameter  and  reduced  ends, 
one  of  which  is  internally  screw  threaded,  and  the 
other  of  which  is  adapted  to  be  connected  to 
one  of  the  conduit  ends,  and  a  pipe  section 
telescoping  within  the  barrel-member  and  non- 
detaehable  therefrom,  said  pipe  section  having 
on  its  inner  end  a  screw -threaded  head  to  engage 
the  interior  screw  threads  of  the  barrel -member, 
and  having  its  other  end  adapted  to  be  connected 
to  the  other  conduit. 

14,694  of  1905. — S.  R.  Dresser  :  Coupling  for 
Spigot  and  Socket  Pipes. 

This  relates  to  a  coupling  for  spigot  and  socket 
pipes  in  which  the  socket  ends  of  the  pipe  sections 
are  formed  with  two  successive  balls  or  sockets,' 
both  of  which  are  parallel  with  the  periphery'  of 
the  spigot  end  of  the  pipes,  one  of  the  clamping 
rings  having  a  sleeve  provided  with  a  V-sliaped 
end  fitting  over  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  section. 
16.166  of  1905. — W.  E.  Hassam  and  C.  K.  Pevey  : 

Pavement  and  Process  of  Laying  the  Same. 

This  relates  to  a  process  of  constructing  a  road 
or  pavement  and  consists  in  laying  a  layer  of 
uncoated  stone,  compressing  said  stone  until  the 
voids  are  small,  then  grouting  with  a  mixture  of 
cement,  sand,  and  water  until  all  the  voids  in  the 
stone  layer  are  filled,  adding  the, thicker  grout  of 
cement,'  sand,  and  water,  spreading  fine  stone 
upon  said  grout,  and  compressing  it  .  into  the 
surface  of  the  said  grout  before  it  is  set. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  4.— By  Harry  Smith  (at  Brighton). 

Clayton,  Sussex. — “  Povey’s  Farm,”  17  acres,  f.  £1,000 
December  7.— By  Hampton  &  SONS,  with 
Waters  &  Rawlenoe  (at  Salisbury). 

Salisbury,  Wilts.— Milford-hil!,  “  Eastmount,” 

f. ,  p . .  1,800 

By  Webb  &  Nielson  (at  Enfield). 

Enfield. — Chase  Side,  “  Brecon  House  ”  and  2  r. 

25  p.,  f.,  y.r.  45 1 .  885 

December  8. — By  0.  E.  Griffiths  (at  Burwell). 

Burwell,  Cambs. — “  Goose  Hall  Farm,”  81  a. 

3  r.  3  p.,  f.,  y.r.  35/ .  935 

By  R.  M.  ENGLisn  &  Son  (at  Selby). 

Greenoak,  Yorks. — “  Greenoak  Hall  Estate,” 

218  acres,  f .  3,270 

December  11. — By  Brodie,  Timbs,  &  Co. 

Highgate. — 5,  6,  and  7,  Lansdown-ter.,  f„  w.r. 

124/.  16s. . .  . .  790 

By  W.  MAURIOE-JONE8. 

Mile  End. — 83  and  86,  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

36/.  8s .  475 

By  T.  B.  WESTACOTT. 

Camden  Town. — 16  and  16,  Rochester-ter.,  u.t. 

38}  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  100/ . 980 

Rochester-ter.,  i.g.  rents  49/.,  u.t.  384  yrs., 

g. r.  nil .  897 

Rochester-rd.,  i.g.  rents  11/.,  u.t.  38}  yrs., 

g.r.  nil .  204 

St.  Paul’s-rd.,  i.g.  rents  90/.,  u.t.  44}  yrs., 

g.r.  nil .  1,652 

Cantlowes-rd.,  i.g.  rents  52/.,  u.t.  44}  yrs., 

g.r.  nil .  979 

St.  Augostine’s-rd.,  i.g.  rents  21/.,  u.t.  44}  yrs., 

g.r.  nil .  395 

December  12. — By  Batchelor  &  Son. 

Bromlev,  Kent. — Ravensbourne-rd..  “  Y’Garn,” 

f„  c.r.  68/ . 475 

By  Green  &  Lines. 

New  Cross. — 37  and  39,  Casella-rd.,  u.t.  514  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  72/ .  790 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Mile  End. — 78,  80,  and  117,  Grafton-st.,  u.t. 

20}  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  y.r.  104/.  2s .  530 

By  Edwim  Evans  (at  Battersea). 

Battersea. — 12,  Harbut-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  15s.,  v.r.  33/ .  315 

96,  Mallinson-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36/ .  380 

Tooting. — 165  and  167,  Lougley-rd.,  also 
“Royston  Cottage,”  adjoining,  f., 

y.r.  104/.  12s .  1,500 

27,  Selkirk-rd„  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  ys.  28/.  12s.  250 

By  H.  &  B.  L.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Strood,  Kent. — 1.  3,  5,  and  7,  Brvant-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  64/.  2s.  8d .  770 

Gillingham,  Kent. — 43  to  49  (odd),  Higgins-la., 

and  29  to  41  (odd),  Wylcs-st.,  f .  1,075 

Cliffe,  Kent. — “Swingate  Farmhouse.”  cottage 

and  6  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  f .  750 

Enclosures  of  land,  12  a.  3  r.  38  p.,  f .  820 

December  13.— By  Harold  Griffin. 

Clapham. — 39,  Killyon-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs..  g.r.  8/., 

e.r.  42 Z .  420 

By  Heaps,  Son,  &  Reeve. 

Edmonton. — St.  Mary’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  61/.  rever¬ 
sion  in  91}  yrs .  1,050 

59  to  79  (odd),  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  u.t.  91}  yrs., 

g.r.  40/.,  w.r.  171/.  12s .  300 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &Co. 

Holloway. — 32,  Grafton-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.  6s..  e.r.  36/ .  255 

Kentish  Town. — 45,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  46/ .  360 

By  J.  T.  Skelding. 

Kingsland. — 40,  Downham-rd.  (s.),  and  stabling, 

u.t.  12}  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  65/ .  365 

St.  Mary’s-rd.,  two  freehold  building  plots  . .  180 

December  14. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington. — 49,  51,  53,  and  55,  Campden  Hill- 

rd.,  u.t.  48}  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  640/ .  9,460 

Paddington. — 12,  St.  Mary’s-sq.,  aDd  2  and  4, 

St.  Mary’s-ter.,  u.t.  834  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r. 

175/ .  1,450 

Kensington. — 25,  Russell-rd.,  f.,  v.r.  95/ .  1,000 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

City. — 146,  Upper  Thames-st.,  f.,  e.r.  130/ .  2,650 

Tooting. — 5, 7, 9,  and  11,  Bellew-st..  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  104/ .  750 

By  Jenkins,  Sons,  <fc  Co. 

Deptford. — 15,  Deptford-green,  f.,  w.r.  16/.  18s.  135 

52,  Watergate-st.,  f.,  w.r.  18/.  4s .  140 

By  C.  C.  it  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 1  and  2,  Salmen-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  6s.,  w.r.  62/.  8s .  250 

Bethnal  Green. — 29  to  37  (odd),  Punderson’s- 

gdns.,  f.,  w.r.  137/.  16s .  1,200 

13  to  23  (odd),  Punderson’s-gdns.,  f.,  w.r. 

124/.  16s . . .  800 

Stepney. — 10,  Dakin-st.,  i.,  w.r,  20/.  16s .  195 

Limehouse.— 12,  Brenton-st.,  f.,  w.r.  27/.  6s.  . .  235 

By  Newbon,  Edwards.  &  Shephard.  . 

Islington. — 3,  Elmore-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y.r.  44/ .  320 

Dalston. — 12,  Downs  Park-rd.,  u.t.  58}  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  36/ .  360 

Holloway. — 15,  Duncombe-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  32 1 .  380 

Stoke  Newington. — 88,  Newington  Green-rd. 

(s.),  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  90/ .  700 

By  Marler  &  Marler. 

Victoria  Bazaar  Co. — Leases,  goodwill,  fixtures, 
and  stock-in-trade  of  business  in  London 

and  the  provinces  (as  a  going  concern) _  3,500 

By  Stimson  <&  Sons. 

Hackney. — 33,  35,  and  37,  North-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

76/.  8s .  750 

15,  Selman-st„  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  w.r. 

36/.  8s .  160 

6,  Dagmar-ter.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  36/. 

8s .  175 

Deutford— 9,  Deptford- bridge  (s.),  u.t.  55  yrs., 

‘  g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  140/ . 1,430 

Mitcham,  Surrey. — 7  to  12.  Cecil-ter..  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  81/.  18s .  200 


By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Pimlico. — 201 ,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  18} 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  50/ . [  *  £3 

Bethnal  Green.— 18  and  19,  Hersee-pl.  f  7 

7i/.  ios . 4 

21  and  23,  Sale-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  8Z.  6s  8d 

w.r.  45/.  10s . '  ’  j 

6,  Roman-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  26}  yrs.,  g.r.’sL  Ss' 

w.r.  44/.  4s .  ”  , 

Bow. — 1  to  9, 13, 15,  25  to  31  (odd),  Ordell-rd 
w.r.  313/. ;  also  i.g.r.  71.,  u.t.  424  vis..  a  r 

38/.  10s . :......  17 

Victoria  Park. — 14,  21,  23,  and  25,  Olga-st  u  t  ’ 
54}  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  4s.,  w.r.  163/.  16s.. . . 7 
126,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  38}  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  42/.  3 

Hackney. — 3,  25,  27,  29,  and  32.  Lesbia-rd’  u  t' 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  10s.,  w.r.  170/ . j  5 

Homerton. — 1  to  5,  Rosina-cottages,  f,  w  r  ' 

100/.  2s.  . . *.....!  7 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon. — 119  to  129  (odd),  Oval-rd.  f  w  r 

153/ . !  141 

87  to  93  (odd),  Oval-rd.,  u.t,  44  yrs  sr 

20/.  2s.,  w.r.  98/.  16s . .  6' 

12  and  14,  Wellesley-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  125/ . . .  1  75 

Lower  Addiscombe-ra.,  “  Clairville,”  f.  V  r  ’ 

60/ . sf 

Croydon.— 17  to  27  (odd),  Cross-rd. ;  also  mill 
premises  in  rear,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  64/.  10s 

w.r.  209/.  16s . j  q( 

85,  George-st.  (s.),  u.t.  61}  yrs,,  g.r.  16/'  ’ 

y.r.  90/ .  1  of 

90,  Wellesley-rd.,  u.t.  54}  yrs.,  g.r.  14/,  5s 

Y.r.  100/ . 8( 

Ashburton-rd.,  “  Embleton,”  u.t.  58}  vrs 

g.r.  8/.  8s.,  y.r.  58/ . 5? 

By  Cecil  Hobday  (on  the  premises). 

Putney.— Upper  Richmond-rd.,  “The  Hollies,” 

and  1  acre,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  16s.,  p .  2,0( 

December  15. — By  J.  Bott  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 32  and  34,  Arlingford-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  70/.  4s .  44 

Stockweil. — 87,  93,  and  95,  Hargwynne-st.,  u.t. 

68}  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  10s.,  w.r.  122/.  4s .  95 

By  Bunch  &  Duke. 

Bow. — 79,  Grove  rd,  (s.),  u.t.  62}  yrs„  g.r.  6/.  10s., 

y.r.  46/ . .' .  50 

9,  Lyall-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  0/.  6s.,  y.r.  30/.. .  20 

10,  Athelstone-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  hi.,  y.r.  30/.  2S 

By  E.  Millard. 

Brixton. — Sudbourne-rd.,  “  The  Branksome 

Arms,”  p.h.,  i.g.r.  55/.,  u.t.  61}  yrs.,  g.r.  hi.  1,04 
By  Ray  &  Murrells. 

Chelsea. — 49,  Cadogan-st„  u.t.  37}  yrs.,  g.r.  81., 


r.  80/. 
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Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  free  hoi 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  fc 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent 
f .  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  fc 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekl; 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r,  for  yearly  rental 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  fo 
years ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  fo 
sqaare  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  fo: 
grove  b.h.  for  beerhouso ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  fo; 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


Saturday,  December  23. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Associate 
Annual  Dinner. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRKC 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Klngdo 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  a 
parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  C 


etc..  26s.  per  ............ 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  ' 
The  Publisher  of  “  Tub  Builder,”  Catherine-street.W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  t 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (1 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensrn 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS 


%*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tl 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowes 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fa 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  7  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  nvt 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks .  2  0  0  „  „  .. 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  ,.  ..  . 

Flettons .  15  6  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  „  „ 

Best  Far  chain  Red  3  12  0  „  >■  n 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing..  5  0  0  ,,  »  n 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  „  »  » 

Do.  Biillnose  .  4  6  6'  „  „  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ......  3  15-  6  „  „  » 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  *,  „  » 

Headers .  11  0  0  „  „  ■» 

Quoins,  Bnllnose, 

andllats  . 1.  16  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Headers .. .  16  0  0  „  »  »» 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  ,y 
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BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 

I  Glazed  Bricks — Continued. 

Two  Sides  and  one  £  s.  d. 

End .  20  0  0  per  1000,  at  railway  depot. 

inlays ,  Cham- 

f terred.  Squints..  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Rest  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Onoins,  Bullnose, 

’and  Flats  .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Sclavs,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints..  14  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Dmrnes  Ballast  .  5  3 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton,  „ 

Beet  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Site  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Niue  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whithed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  ,, 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

boaster  in  blocks .  1  10 per  ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 

.  1  6  „ 

. .1  10  .  .  „ 

in  blocks  ...  2  4,,  ,, 


York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
toppled  random  blocks.  2  10  „ 

Jin.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) . 

I  In.  rubbed  two  sides 


3  per  ft.  super., 


.  2  6 


lie. sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes) .  0  11|  „  „ 

!  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes) . .  0  7$  i,  „ 

IJin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

toppled  random  blocks.  3  Operft.cube,  „ 
in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

10ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

*  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  •„  „ 

lin.sawn  two  sides  slabs 

[ratadom  sizes)  .  12  „  „ 

•  in.  self-faced  random 

flagsl,. .  0  5  „  „ 

Hop  ton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 

rly.  depot. 

1 11  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft. super. deld. 

rly.  depot. 

n  1,  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

sides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

'  »  i)  1,  2  in.  do.  0  8J  „  „ 


SLATES. 


“■In.  £  s.  d. 

*x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
•"I*  ..  -  13  17  6 

13  0  0 


#xl2  „ 

?kW  first  quality  „ 


•kIO  best  blue  Port- 


13  15 
7 


„  „  maitoc  . 

11x8  „ 

•kIO  best  Eureka' ui 
fading  green. 


.  12  12  6 
6  12  6 


.  15  17  6 
.  18  7  6 


13 

10  - 
11  12 


TILES. 


EMam  red  roofing  tiles 
j.  Hip  and  Valley  tiles 


j^droseley  tiles'  ... 
U0,  Ornamental  tiles 


42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
3  7perdoz. 


50  6  per  1000 
52  6 

4  0  per  doz 


57  6  per  1000 
60  0 

4  0  per  doz. 


.Hip  and  Valley  tiles 
RBuabon  red,  brown, 
itnndled  do.  (Edwards)  . 

BOrnamenkri  do . 

K  Wes 

kf.Rcd  or  Mottled  Stafford 

LSTdo-  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

■gaamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  1  per  doz. 

*»Wley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

"y.  Rosemary  **  brand 

tiles .  .  48  0  per  1000 

P'Ornamental  tiles .  50  O  „ 

I  (“P  hies .  4  0  per  doz. 

I  ■'alley  tiles .  3  8  „ 


Best 


TILES  ( continued ). 

Hartshill  ’*  brand  s.  d. 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  1000  a  trly.dep6t. 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


Building  Wood. 


WOOD. 


Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  _. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9  .  13  0 

Battens :  best  2§  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in.  11  0 
Battens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6. . .  0  10 


At  per  standard. 


s.  d. 
.  15  0  0 
.  14  0  0 


Deals :  seconds .  .  _  . 

Battens  :  seconds .  0  10  0 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  n  0 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 


less  than 
:.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best. 


8  10 


0  10 


10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  E-i  0  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  22  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0 

Battens,  2£ in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in....  .  18  0  O 

Battens .  13  10  O 

Second  yellow  deals, Sin.  by  llin.  16  0  0 


At  per  standard. 


.  25  0  0 
.  23  0  0 
.  18  0  0 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  ii 

Battens . . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  : 


.  14  10  0 


11  i 


•  by 


.11  0  O 


14  0  0 
14  0  0 
11  0  0 


15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 


20  0  0 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0 

Battens . —  10  O  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg- 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

.3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  „  battens .  10  0  0 

Pitch-pine:  deals . 16  10  0 

Under  2  hi.  thick  extra .  0  10  i>  ...  •  v 

Yellow  Pine  First,  regular  sizes  4-1  0  O  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  . ...33  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

Kaun  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0  ...  0  3 

Small  „  „  <>  2  6  ...  0  2 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


3  in.  do.  do  .  0  0  7 


0  9 


1  0 


0  10 


0  17 


0  18  0 


0  14  6 


0  15  0 


0  16 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  15  0 


Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  u 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc.- 
1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square, 
shot  . . . .  0  13  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . - 0  I4  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . - . ■  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  . - . . . .  0  l"  0 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  H2  6 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-  jointed  brds.  Oil  0 
1  in.  by  7  in.  „  ..  -0J*  ® 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  »  ®  ® 

1  m’6bfn.  at6d.  to  9d”per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  >■  dj 

sections  . 0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary  8  15  0 

sections  . - .  ,,  *2  2  1ft  17 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  ......  J  7  6  ...  1U  1/ 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi-  8  15  0 

nary  sections .  '  A«  0  g  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions  s  0  0 

including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  b  ...  o  v 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

A?  a  H 

Iron — *  son 

Common  Bars  . - . 8  u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 
merchant  quality  . 8  1('  " 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ...  10  O  U 

Mild  Steel  Bars . : .  8  18  J! 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  »  - 

,  Galvanised  .  1/  0  0  ... 

”(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron  Black—  o  in  0 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  £  JjJ  0  - 


8  10  0 


9  0  0 


9  0  0 


.  12  0  0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Iron — continued.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 


Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  £  s.  d. 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  14  0  0  .. 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  .. 

„  26  g .  15  0  0  .. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  17  0  0  .. 

i,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  .. 

„  „  26  g .  19  0  0  .. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  .. 
„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0.. 

„  „  26  g .  15  5  0.. 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker .  11  10  0  .. 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  10  0 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  15  0  .. 

Cut  Nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  10  0  .. 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  ii 


,  d. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  19  10  0 
Pipe  in  coils  .  20  0  " 


Soil  pipe  . 

Compo  pipe . 

Zinc  -  Sheet — 

Vieiile  Montague  ... 

Silesian . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . 
Solder  Plumbers’  ., 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  7}. 
0  0  94  . 
0  0  10J  . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

h  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 
1«  ”  ”  ” 


23<1.  per  ft.  delivered. 


Figured  and  Oxford  Rolled 

Oceanic . white  ...  4d. 

„  „  „  tinted  ...  51d. 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

„  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .  ,, 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  „ 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  .  „ 

„  „  „  iu  barrels  .  „ 

„  „  ,,  in  drums  .  ,, 

Turpentine  in  barrels .  „ 

drumr 


1  10 
2  0 
1  11 


0  2  2 
0  3  11 
0  4  ' 


Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  22  10  0 


21  10  0 


VARNISHES,  &C. 


0  10 
0  12 
0  10 


Red  Lead,  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

Per  gallon  . 
£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .... 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage  .... 

Fine  Pale  Maple 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 

Brunswick  Black . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  modeis  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  raid  and 
consider  articles  offered  for  acceptance  unless  they  are 
type-written. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

( For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by  Tende: 

be  dell 


Edinburgh.— Materials  (Talla  Scheme,  Contract  47). . 
Salford.— Cast-iron  pipes,  etc.,  at  Sewage  Works  .... 

Walsall. — Mortuary  and  Urinal,  Portugal-place . 

Edmonton.— Guernsey  Granite  Spalls . . . 

Rochdale. — Stores  . 

Wilmslow. — New  Cemetery  (Chapel,  House,  etc.) - 

Cowdenbeath. — Printers’  Work,  New  Burgh  Bldgs.  . . 

Manchester. — 3,500  Tons  of  Oil  . 

Crompsall. — Rain-water  Pipes,  Delaunay’s-road  .... 

Burghead. — Cottage  . . 

Eastville. — Porter's  Lodge  and  Relief  Depot,  etc . 

Merthyr  Tydfil. — Walls  &  Playgrd.  Troedyrhiw  School 
Merthyr  Tydfil. — Latrines,  etc.,  Troedyrhiw  Girls’  Sell. 
Fowey. — Alterations,  etc.,  to  Commercial  Hotel  .... 

Longton. — Sewage  Disposal  Works . I 

Redmire. — Rebuilding  o£  Wheeling  Bridge . 

Carlton. — Rebuilding  Brass  Sykes  Bridge . 

Caergwrle. — 2  Semi-detached  Villas . I 

Gravesend. — Additions  to  Engine  House,  Suffolk-road  j 

Bingley. — Mixed  and  Infants’  School . 

Wombwell. — Broomhill  Prvded.  Sch.  (Htng.  Apprts.) 
Denholmo  Lodge  Gate  Provided  Sch.,  near  Keighley 

Malden. — Road  Materials . 

Malden. — Stores . 

‘PORTLAND  CEMENT  . 

Leyton. — Nine  Miles  of  Double  Tramway  Track  .... 

Manchester. — Underground  Telephone  Pipes . 

Bury. — Iron  Castings . 

‘NEW  SORTING  OFFICE  AT  FOREST  HILL . 

Dartford. — Making-up  Private  Streets  . 

•ARTIFICIAL  FLAG  PAVING  . 

•ROAD-MAKING  AND  PAVING  WORKS  . 

East  India. — Deck  Bridges  . . . 

Bootle.— Painting,  etc.,  Municipal  Offices,  Trinity-rd. 

Totnes. — Cast  iron  Socket  Pipes . 

Plymouth. — Block  5  (Housing),  How-street . 

Woodford. — 70  yds.  of  Pipes  Sewer,  Salway-liili  - 

Elgin. — Dwelling-houses.  Oulbard-street . 

Burton-upon-Trent.— 1,600  yds.  of  stoneware  sewers 

Manchester. — Fire-clay  Goods  . 

Manchester. — Four  Purifiers,  etc.,  at  Gay  thorn . 

Atcham. — 750  yds.  of  4-in.  Iron  Pipe . 

‘NEW SCHOOL.  ETC.,  LITTLE  BROMLEY  . 

Buckley. — Building  for  Store  Shod,  Main-street  .... 
Ardwick,  Manchester. — Mansfleld-street  School  .... 

Crompton. — Sludge  Pressing  Machinery . 

Crompton. — Gas  Engine . . 

Castle  Carrocb. — Attendants'  Cottages . 

Cumwhinton. — Attendants’  Cottages . 

Shepley. — Main  and  Branch  Sewers . 

Basingstoke. — Five  Miles  of  Water  Mains . 

Bridlington . — Pavilion  and  LargeUafS,  Princes-parade 

Dover. — Sewers  and  Surface  Drains . 

•ELECTRIC  FIRE  ALARMS  AT  INFIRMARY  .... 
Erdington. — 21,000  sq.  yds.  of  Wood  Block  Paving. . 

‘STATION  MASTERS’  HOUSES  . 

•NEW  TOWN  HALL.  LANCASTER  . 

Worksop. — 2.000  tons  of  Slag  . 

Melton  Constable. — Alterations,  etc.,  to  School . 

Cley-next-the-Sea. — Alterations,  etc.,  to  School  .... 

Walsoken. — Enlargement  of  School . 

•NEW  SCHOOLS,  COOKHAM  RISE . . . 

Midhurst. — Granite,  etc . 

Durban,  Natal. — Steel  Pipes . 

Ystradgynlais. — Chapel . 

Ipswich. — Ranelagh-road  Council  School  . 

Rawmarsh. — Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Leeds. — Police  Station  and  Mortuary . 

•WORKHOUSE  EXTENSIONS . 

•WORKS,  MATERIALS,  AND  SERVICES  . 

•NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AT  LLANDUDNO.... 

Londonderry. — Steam  Road-roller,  etc . 

Maidstone. — Sewage  Disposal,  Allington  &  Aylesford 

Oakengates. — Waterworks . 

Shelf,  near  Bradford. — Sewerage,  etc.,  Works  . 

Cleckheaton. — Ventilation  of  Liberal  Club . 

Lemington-on-Tyne. — Piers  and  Walls  for  Bridge. . . . 

Lemington-on-Tyne. — Road,  etc.,  over  Bridge . 

Mold. — Erecting  five  Houses . 

Llandudno. — A  Pair  of  Villas  . 

•ADDS.,  HORNCHURCH  PK.-LA.  SCHS.,  llOMFD. 


Edinburgh  &  Dist.  Water  Trustees 

Salford  Corporation . 

Walsall  Corporation . 

Edmonton  Guardians  . 

Rochdalo  Canal  Co . 

Wjlmslow  U.D.C . 

Cowdenbeath  Burgh  Commissioners 
Manchester  Education  Committee  .. 
Prestwich  Guardians  . 


Bristol  Guardians . . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Education  Committee 
do. 

Mr.  W.  Hicks . 

Loneton  Town  Council . 

North  Riding  County  Council  - 

do. 

Gravesend  Town  Council . 

West  Riding  Education  Committee 
do. 
do. 

Malden  and  Coombe  U.D.C . 

do. 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar. . . . 

Leyton  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Education  Committee . . 
Bury  &  District  Joint  Water  Board 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . . 

Dartford  U.D.C . 

Willesden  District  Council  . 

do. 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Totnes  R.D.C . 

Plymouth  Corporation . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 


Burton-upon-Trent  Corporation .... 
Manchester  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 

Atcham  R.D.C . 

Essex  Education  Committee  . 

Buckley  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Education  Committee . . 

Crompton  U.D.C . 

do. 

Carlisle  Corporation . 

do. 

Shepley  U.D.C . 

Basingstoke  Corporation . 

Bridlington  Corporation  . 

Dover  Town  Council . 

Croydon  Union . 

Erdington  U.D.C . 

Great  Central  Railway . 

Lancaster  Corporation . . 

Worksop  U.D.C . 

Norfolk  Education  Committee  .... 
do. 
do. 

Berkshire  Education  Committee  . . 

Midhurst  R.D.C . 

Corporation  of  Durban  . 

Trustees  of  Ynys  Calvinistic  Church 
Ipswich  Education  Committee  .... 

Rawmarsh  U.D.C . 

Leeds  Watch  Committee . 

Uxbridge  Guardians . 

Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

Llandudno  wi.  Conway  Co,  Sch.  Gvs. 

Londonderry  County  Council . 

Maidstone  Corporation . 

Oakengates  U.D.C . 

Shelf  U.D.C . 


Essex  Education  Committee 


W.  A.  Tait,,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street.  Edinburgh . j 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford . 

W.  V.  Mmcaster,  Town  Clerk.  28,  Sandhill,  Newcastle-on-Tyno  .. 

F.  Shelton,  Clerk,  Lower  Tottenham . 

C.  R.  Dykes,  Secretary,  80,  Dale-street,  Manchester  . 

C.  T.  Taylor,  Architect,  10,  Clegg-street,  Oldham . 

T.  H.  Uro,  Architect,  43,  Camegie-street,  Dunfermline . 

C.  Nickson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

E.  W.  Ogden,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Cheetham  Hill-rd.,  Manchester  1 

J.  Witter,  Architect,  Elgin  . 

J.  J.  Simpson,  Clerk,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol . j 

J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect,  Central-chambers,  Merthyr  Tydfil. . 

do. 

T.  H.  Andrew,  Architect,  Market-hill,  St.  Austell  . 

J.  W.  Wardle,  Borough  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Longton,  Staffs  . .  ! 

W.  G.  Bryning,  County  Surveyor,  Northallerton . : 

do. 

J.  T.  Dennis,  c.  o.  W.  E.  Jones,  Lakefield  House,  High-st.,  Caergwrlo  j 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Gravesend  . 

.T.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall.  Wakefield  . . 
do. 
do 

District  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  New  Malden  . 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street.  Poplar . 

W.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

R.  B.  Rigby,  Waterworks  Manager,  Parson’S' lane,  Bury . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

T.  E.  Tiffin,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Dartford . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . j 

do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bootle . 

F.  K.  Windeatt,  19.  High-street,  Totnes  . 

J.  Paton,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth . | 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford  Green . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin . j 

G.  T.  Lynam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent 

C.  Nickson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 1 

do. 

R.  A.  Wilson,  Surveyor,  24,  St.  John’s-hill,  Shrewsbury . 

F.  Whitmore,  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  . : 

E.  Astbury,  Council  Chambers,  Main-street,  Buckley . j 

Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester . 

T.  Mitchell,  Sewage  Works  Superintendent,  Shaw . 

do. 

J.  Mansergh  &  Sons,  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  London 

do. 

T.  Aird  Murray,  C.E.,  Independent  Buildings,  Sheffield . ; 

F.  R.  Phipps,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  . 

Mangnall  &  Littlewoods,  Architects,  42,  Spring-gardens,  Manchester 

H.  E.  Stilgoe,  Borough  Engineer,  Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover  — 

H.  Berney,  Architect,  104,  George-street,  Croydon . 

H.  H.  Humphries,  Engineer,  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  Birmingham 

The  Engineer,  Marylebone  Station,  N.W . 

E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  17,  Buckingham-street,  W.C . 

G.  H.  Featherston,  Town  Hall,  Worksop  . 

57,  London-street,  Norwich . 

do. 

T.  M.  Kcrridge,  Architect,  Club-chambers,  Old  Market,  Wisbech  . . 

E.  Fisher,  10,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C . 

A.  G.  Gibbs,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Midliurst  . | 

W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  Albion-chambers,  Nottingham  . 

W.  Jones  &  W.  D.  Morgan,  Architects,  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre  j 

J.  A.  Schenermann,  Architect,  23,  High-street,  Ipswich.  . . 

J.  Platts,  Engineer,  High-street,  Rotherham . 

H.  Ascough  Chapman,  Prudential- buildings,  Park-row,  Leeds - 

W.  L.  Eves  &  J.  F.  Stow,  Architects,  Uxbridge  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W . 

G.  A.  Humphreys,  Architect,  Llandudno  . 1 

County  Surveyor.  County  Court  House,  Londonderry . .  I 

G.  R.  Strachan,  Engineer,  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  . . 
R.  E.  W.  Berrington  &  Son,  Engineers,  Bank  Bldgs.,  Wolverhampton 

J.  Drake  &  Son,  Engineers,  Queensbury,  near  Bradford . 

T.  Ellis,  Secretary,  Cleckheaton . 

10,  Queen-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

do. 

'  Mines  &  Sutherland,  Ltd.,  65,  South  John-street,  Liverpool . 

do. 

I  Office  of  the  District  Committee,  44,  Eastern-road,  Romford  .... 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

App 

to 

De 

Ja 

•SECOND-CLASS  ENGINEERS,  G.P.O . 

•SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  . 

•la 

Ja 

I 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions, 


Contracts,  lv,  vl.  viU.  x. 
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TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
ghould  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
nol  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
lender  is  under  100f.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

APPLEBY. — For  erecting  an  engine-house,  boiler- 
house,  coalstore,  and  dwelling-house,  and  for  sinking  a 
well,  for  Brumby  and  Frodingham  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  Atkinson,  C.E.,  Brigg  : — 


J,  Arundels, 

Exors . £3,137  19  6 

B,  C.  Brebner 

&  Co .  1,699  4  0 

H.  I.  Thompson  1,689  7  6 
T,  Cook  Starkey  1,676  4  1 


E.  Good  &  Sons, 

Ltd.,  Alpha 
Works,  Main- 
st.,  Bull*  ..  £1,311  14  2 
T.  Cuthbert  J  1,270  0  0 
A.  J.  Elmest. .  1,204  0  0 
R.  H.  B.  Neal, 

Ltd.  . .  1,813  0  0 

t  Withdrawn. 


BARNTON. — For  erecting  a  new  Council  school  for 
300  children.  Runcorn-road,  for  the  Sub- Committee  for 
the  Northwich  district  of  Chester.  Mr.  H.  Beswick, 
County  Architect.  Newgate-street,  Chester.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  George  Hutchins,  Newry  Park,  Chester : — 


T.  Leicester  . £5,180 

T.  Smith  &  Son _  4,833 

Pickstock  &  Roylo  4,688 

B.  Carlyle .  4,678 

T,  &  W.  Afeadow3 . .  4,590 
F,  Matthews .  4,475 


E.  W.  Bostock _ £4,420 

S.  Appleton .  4,409 

H.  Fairclough _  4,310 

J.  Mayers  &  Son  . .  4,300 

T.  G.  H  u  x  1  e  y  , 

Malpas* .  4,050 


BASINGSTOKE. — For  suction  gas  plant,  gas  engines, 
and  pumping  machinery  in  connexion  with  the  new 
waterworks,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Reginald 
Phipps, Waterworks  Engineor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  : — 
G.  R,  Mather  &  Son  £5,765  Campbell  Gas  Engine 

J.  Andrews  &  Co. . .  6,001  Co . £4,000 

Kvnoch  &  Co .  4,738  Welch,  Benham,  & 

1  'gag  co .  3,994 

F.  Bird  &  Co .  3,623 

Haste  Pump  Co.  . .  3,434 
J.  Watt  &  Co .  3,216 

G.  Walls*  Co .  3,151 

Tangye,  Ltd.,  Birm¬ 
ingham*  .  2,970 

J.  Holstenholme  & 

Sons! .  2,850 


Glenfield  &  Kennedy 

Pratchitt  Bros .  4,598 

fielding  &  Platt  . .  4,290 
Donson  Economic 
Gas  &  Power  Co.  4,258 
Pollock,  Whyte,  & 

Co .  4,150 

CrossloyBros .  4,117 

Excelsior  Eng.  Co. . .  4,053 


t  Not  in  accordance  with  specification. 


CHESHAM. — For  street  works,  Eskdale-road,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Percy  C.  Dormer,  Surveyor 
and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Chcsham  :— 

P.G-Rust . £315  |  T.  Free  &  Sons . £273 

Jesee  Mead  .  295  W.Y.  Green  &  Co.  . .  246 

A, J. Mead*  Co .  280  F.  Fowles.  Willesden 

|  Green,  N.W.*  ....  230 

CONGLETON. — Workhouse  water  supply.  Mr.  W. 
Wyatt,  engineer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leamington  :  — 
Water  Tower. 

S.  Stringer,  Sandbach*  . . . £346  3 

Wrought-Iron  Tank. 

Hall  &  Lowe,  Stoke-on-Trent*  .  164  5 

DOVERCOURT. — For  reconstruction  and  making-up 
of  Nelson-road  and  Oakland-road,  for  Harwich  Cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  H.  Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor,  7,  West- 
street,  Harwich : — 

Nelson-road. 

G.  Double  - £690  9  O  I  Wilson,  Border, 

l Bennett -  647  0  0  &  Co . £581  0  0 

Moran  &  Son  ..  626  0  0  E.  E.  Newton. 

I  Dovercourt*  475  0  0 

.  Oakland-road. 

McEntee; . £973  0  0  I  Wilson,  Border, 

Moran  &  Son  . .  797  0  0  &  Co . £450  0  0 

'.Bennett -  512  0  0  E.  Saunders. 

"• Double  -  453  14  3  |  Dovercourt*  344  0  0 

t  Both  roads. 


DRAYCOTT. — For  extension  to  Victoria  Mills,  Drav- 
«>tt, near  Derby,  for  Mr.  E.  Jardine,  of  Nottingham.  Mr. 

"•  Antliff,  architect  and  surveyor,  Draycott,  near 
Ucrl,y.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

. £4,870  J. Brown* Son _ £4,266 

W.  Warner  ....  4,520  .T.  Dickinson .  4.198 

F.Perks  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Bridge-street,  Long 
Eaton* .  3,975 


W.  Vickers  &  Son  ! 
W.  Gell  &  Son  ... 


4.390 
4,365 

ui .  4,345 

"•Maule&Co .  4,320 


ERITH. — For  technical  institute  and  secondary  day- 
°®°ol>  Erilh,  for  the  Education  Committee : — 
t Proctor  &  Gunning* 

T™n .  £14,240  0  9  Son . £11,832  15  0 

fijompson  &  C.  G.  Hill  . .  11,786  0  0 

Kirk  &  Ran¬ 
dall  .  11,716  0  O 

Appleby  & 

Son .  11.680  0  O 

Enness  Bros.  11.635  1  3 
Gough  &  Co.  11,630  0  0 
Johnson* 

Son .  11,467  0  0 

W.  Lawrence 

1  Wardrop..  12,539  0  0  *Son....  11,427  0  0 

^armichael  12,526  0  0  Fridav&Ling  11,426  16  3 
L.  Hniin.  s.  e. Nightin¬ 
gale  .  11,377  0  0 

Barker  &  Co.  11,351  0  0 
W.  F.  Blay  11,261  6  2 
W.  Moss  & 

Son .  11,120  0  0 

G.  Gates....  10,974  0  0 
A.  Faulke, 

Sparrow 
Hill.Lough- 

boroiigh*  10.370  14  9 


Bevoridge  13,283  0  0 
Martin, Wells, 

,“0° .  13,425  0  0 

“nomas  & 

T^ge  ....  12,754  4  0 
t  '’Ilford  . .  12,669  0  0 

£7  *  Kirk  12,668  0  0 

£-®E.Davey  12,553  0  0 
“arris  & 

wardrop. .  12,539  0  0 
Carmichael  12,526  0  0 
•  L.  Hollo- 

p**y .  12,430  0  0 

'a>ren&  Son  12,190  9  7 
“•lovatt  . .  12,057  0  0 
j!„on  &  Co.  12,037  0  0 

E*r*Co.  12,000  0  0 

B=ow*Co...  11,969  11  8 
&Dpson  11,929  0  0 
lham  & 

3011  Jl,874  1  4 
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GRLMSBY.— For  suppling  and  fixing  sixty-five  sewer 
ventilating  shafts  in  the  North-East  Ward.  Mr  H 
Gilbert  Whyatt,  A.M.Inst.,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor 


T.  W.  Green¬ 
wood  .  £328  6  0 

J.  Duke.  Ltd. . .  266  11  2 

D.  J.  Dolby  ..  228  3  1 
Hutton  Bros. . .  214  12  9 

E.  Tabor .  209  18  0 

T.  B.  Redshaw  200  12  6 
H.  Siddons. . .«  198  5  0 
J.  Waddington 

&  Co .  198  2  1 


J.  Morfatt  ....  £191  8  11 
J.  R.  Cole  ....  189  2  6 

F.  Oakes .  182  17  0 

W.  Hardbattle  173  0  0 
R.  Barnes  ....  171  13  0 
Cooper  &  Berry, 
Nottingham*  165  16  11 


GRIMSBY. — For  culverting  the  Haycroft  stream  with 
a  7-ft.  diameter  circular  brick  culvert;  length,  275  yds. 
MrAH.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  A.M.Inst.,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor ;  — 

T.D.  Ridley* 

Sons . £3,140  13  8 

W.  Gilbert  . .  2,980  0  0 
T.  R.  Water¬ 
man  .  2,913  0  0 

J.  Downham  2,733  6  3 

G.  Mackay  & 

Son .  2.671  14  1 

H. J.  Mason..  2,636  5  1 
Hewins  & 

Goodhand..  2,489  0  0 


J.  Sangwin  . .  £2,314  1  1 
Henn  i  b  i  q  u  e 
Ferro-C  o  n  - 
crete  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  2,278  16  0 
J.  Brunton  . .  2,192  7  3 

J.  C.  Starkey  2,127  15  0 
C.  Greenwood, 

Hull* .  2,100  10  0 


HEACBAM. — For  new  schools,  playsheds,  latrines, 
etc.,  and  master's  house  at  Heaeham,  Norfolk.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Green,  Architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  31,  Castle- 
meadow,  Norwich : 


J.  Youngs  * 

Son . £4.113  10  O 

T.  H.  Blyth  3,850  O  0 
A.  F.  Fore¬ 
man  ....  3,845  3  3 
Task,  Lang¬ 
ley,  &  Co.  3,828  9  0 
Clark  &  Sons  3,480  O  O 
It.  Shanks, 

Chatterist  3,395  0  0 


F.  Southgate  £4,664  2  10 
Spencer, 

Santo,* Co.  4,631  17  10 
Read  & 

Wildbur. .  4,368  11  4 

T.  Anderson  4,359  11  7 
J.  J.  Bone..  4,29S  0  0 
J.  Cracknell  4,233  0  0 
R.  Dye  ....  4,197  15  0 
J.  Guttridgo  4,119  2  6 
J.  Medwell . .  4,117  13  0 

$  Accepted  conditionally. 

HENDON. — For  making-up  Montagu-road,  West 
Hendon,  for  the  Urban  District  Councjl.  Mr.  S.  Slater 
Grimlcy,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  The  Burroughs, 
Hendon  : — 

J.  Mowlem  & 

Co..  Ltd.  £1,183  0  0 

J.  S  h  e  1  - 

bourne  & 

Co .  11156  3  8 

T.  Adams  . .  1.128  18  5 

A.  T.  Catley  1,090  0  0 

R.  Ballard, 

Ltd .  1,048  0  0 


Drake, 
Hammer- 
smith  -  road, 


LONDON.  —  For  additions  and  alterations  to  42. 
Avenue-road,  Regent’s  Park,  W.,  for  Mr.  Lionel  Asprey- 
Messrs.  Thomas  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  architects,  54,  Parlia¬ 
ment-street,  S.W.,  and  Greenwich  : — 

G.  Munday  &  Son  £1,350  I  W.  Willett . £1.248 

G.  R.  Shaw  .  1,328  T.  D.  Leng .  1,168 

Killby  &  Gayford  . .  1,297  Pollard  &  Brand,  S. 

J.  B.  Colo  .  1,280  I  Tottenham*  1,065 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a  church-parlour  and  care¬ 
taker’s  residence,  Weslevan  Church,  Brockley-road,  S.E., 
for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  John  J.  Downes,  architect,  199, 
Lewisham  High-road.  S.E. : —  , 

G.  Parker . £944  15  I  R.  Soper  &  Son, 

F.  J.  Gorham _  905  0  Deptford*  ....  £698  15 

S.  R.  Best  . . . .  ■  ■  833  5  1 _ 

LONDON.  —  For  repainting  of  main  eDgine-house, 
Crossness  outfall,  for  the  London  County  Council 


0  0 


W.  J.  Simms 

&Sons _ £1,693  17  8 

W.  Dudley  . .  1,070  13  “ 
Enness  Bros.  """  " 

E.  Proctor  & 

Son . 

G.  Forster  . . 

J.  J.  Richards 
L.  Kazak  . . 

Vigor  &  Co. 


826 

725 

618 


Kirkaldy  &  Son  £575  15  0 
A.  H.  Inns....  565  19  11 
Wright*  Good- 

ridge  .  565  14  0 

W.  Hussey -  550  5  2 

J.  Scott  Fenn, 

42,  William- 
street,  Wool¬ 
wich*  .  431  12  4 


[The  chief  engineer’s  estimate  for  the  work 
was  £635  3  4.] 


LONDON. — For  the  partial  reconstruction  of  tho 
bridges  carrying  Clerkenwell-road  over  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  :  Commercial-street,  East,  over  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  ;  East  India  Dock-road  over  the  North  London 
Railway;  and  High-street.  Kingeland,  over  the  North 
London  Railway  (Docks  line),  for  tho  London  County 

C°U  W1.1  Moss  *  Sons,  Ltd.  . £1aoS  2  3 

Hcenan  &  Froude,  Ltd .  £.035  2  d 

J.  Strachan  .  5,950  0  0 

A.  Thorne . -••••• .  q  » 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews....  5,493  9  d 

t'.  HAy  &<Co°nLondoii * .  5,395  ^9  9 

the  work,  £6.9!M 

G  Hay  &  Co.  to  sub-let  to  the  undermentioned  firms 
(or  to  such  other  persons  or  firms  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  engineer  under  the  contract)  the  MJnmw 'StWff 
tho  work  namely:  (i.)  to  J.  Westwood  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  01 
London,  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  work  ;  <ii.)  *0 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  the 
wood  paving  for  the  bridges. 

t  ONDON.  —  For  steelwork,  Greenwich  gonerating- 
station  (second  portion),  for  the  London  County 

C0UJ?  Butler  &  Co.’s  Trustees .  £57, .897  7  7 

Head.  Wrighston,  &  Co .  £4,918  6  - 

Readpath,  Brown,  &  Co  .....  54,660  4  8 

Thames  Ironworks,  Shipbuilding, 

and  Engineering  Co..  Ltd .  53,139  &  7 

Braithwaite  *  Kirk  . . .  50,275  1  10 

J.  Westwood*  Co.,  Ltd.  .  49,461  6  6 

Clayton,  Son,  *  Co.,  Ltd.  . ......  47,725  11 

™mg'  4M»  7  10 

rThe  architect’s’ estimate  comparable  wjth  the 
1  fender  is  £48,180]  I 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Vincenl-square  (.Westminster  Technical  Institute). 


J.  Barker  *  Co,  . .  £25,( 

S.  E.  Moss  *  Co. . .  24,000 
J.  Shelbourno  *  Co.  23,977 
Spencer,  Santo,  * 

j  Co,,  Ltd .  23,700 

'  J.  C.  Richards  *  Co.  23,589 

'Perry*  Co .  23,586 

•  j.  Mowlem  *  Oo. . .  23,519 

Prestige*  Co .  23,175 

Lawrence  *  Sons . .  23,126 
,F.  *  T.  Thorne  . .  23,000 

i  Leslie  *  Co .  22,977 

jW.  Downs  .  22,968 

•F.  *  H.  F.  Higgs . .  22,948 
Kirk  *  Randall  . .  22,898 

T.  G.  Sliarpington 
H.  L.  Holloway  . . 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  .. 

Martin,  Wells,  ' 

Co.,  Ltd . 

J.  E.  Johnson 
Son  . . . 


22,800 

22,758 

iK 

...  22,700 
* 

...  22,673 


W.  Patti  son  * 

Sons,  Ltd . £22,485 

W.  Lawrence  * 

Son  .  22,478 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd. . .  22,370 
G.  E.  Wallis  *  Sons  22,341 
W.  Johnson  *  Co., 

Ltd .  22,282 

B,  E,  Nightingale  22,237 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  21,979 

F.  G.  Minter  _  21,975 

Kerridge  *  Shaw . .  21,911 
Waring  White 

Building  Co., Ltd.  21,800 
Garrett  *  Son  ....  21,490 
J.  *  M.  Patrick  . .  21,090 
A.  Hudson  *  Co., 

30  -  32,  Quee n 
Anne’s-chambers, 
Westminster*  . .  21,050 


[The  amount  of  the  architect’s  estimate  comparable 
with  the  tenders  is  £22,275.] 
Hammersmith,  Lalimer-road  School  (for  Improvements). 


L.  Whitehead 
*  Co.,  Ltd. .  £9,867  0  0 
J.  Simpson  * 

Son . .  9,549  0  0 

Galbraith  Bros.  9,077  0  9 

Lathey  Bros.  .  8,307  0  0 

E.  Triggs -  8,107  0  0 

S.  N.  Boole  * 

Son  .  7,872  0  0 

[The  estimate  of  the  architect  (Education)  comparable 
with  these  tenders  is  £6,890.] 


Waring  White 
Building  Co., 

Ltd . £7,498  0  0 

Chincben&Co.  7,444  0  0 
\V.  Johnson  & 

Co.,  Ltd., 

Wandsworth 

Common*  . .  7,048  19  0 


Norwood,  Gipsy-road  (Iron  Buildings). 


Harbrow,  Iron 
Building  Works, 

South  Bermondsey 
Station*  . £520 


R.  lies,  Ltd . £775 

T.  J.  Hawkins  &  Co.  630 

Humphreys,  Ltd .  560 

J.  McManus .  545 

F.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd.  543 
Poplar,  Brunswick-road  Day  Industrial  School  (Iron 
Staircase). 

Merry  weather  &  '  F.  A.  Norris  &  Co.  £173  15 

Sons,  Ltd . £268  15  j  Hayward  Bros.  & 


C  a  d  0  g  a  n  Iron 

Works .  222  0 

McDowall,  Steven, 

&  Co..  Ltd .  204  10 

Peirson  &  Co .  195  0 

G.  Mills*  Co .  190  0 

Hayward  Bros.  & 
Eckstein,  Ltd.. .  179  " 


Eckstein,  Ltd.f  169  0 
A.  Ritchie*  Co...  162  0 
McDowall,  Steven, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.J _  156  0 

Wi liner  &  Sons, 

11  to  14,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary- 
axe* .  145  0 


J  Alternative  estimate. 

Haggerslon,  Scaw fell- street  (Porch  in  Infants'  Department). 


Lawrance 

Sons . £325 

A.  Porter .  274 

A.  E.  Symes  ....  248 

C.  R.  Price .  239 

Marchant  &  Hirst  234 
Stevens  Bros .  232 


I  W.  II.  Lascelles  & 


Co. 


J.  Grover  &  Son . . 
Barrett  &  Power 
F.  Bull,  31,  Old 
I  Hill-street, 
Upper  Clapton' 


£226  0 
225  10 
217  10 


Paddington.  N.,  Camph ell-street  (Coal  Lift). 
i.  Adapting  and  re-erecting  a  coal  lilt : — 


E.  Lucas  &  Son, 

Brocklev* . £13  5 

A.  Smith  &  Stevens!  10  15 


G.  Johnson  . £18  0 

J.  Stannah .  16  10 

R.  Waygood  &  Co., 

Ltd .  13  10 

t  Tender  incomplete. 

ii.  Trimming  floors,  providing  a  casing  for  coal  lift,  and 
forming  a  door  : — 

G.  Neal . £99  10  I  E.  Triggs . £55  0 

Lathey  Bros .  71  0  Stevens  Bros..  1a, 

C.  Johnson  .  70  0  Yonge-park.  Seven 

H.  Eady  .  59  0 1  Sisters-road*  ....  51  0 

Kensington,  N.,  W ornington-road  ( Skylights ). 


G.  H.  Sealy  ....  £189 

Lathey  Bros .  127  u 

T.  Lapthorne  & 

Co .  119  0 

C.  Johnson .  115  0 

Lole  &  Co .  105  0 

E.  B.  Tucker  ....  103  10 

G.  Neal .  94  0 

Hackney,  S.  Homerton-roiv  (Forming  Lobby,  Reversing 
Stepping,  etc.). 


.  Leather . £88  0 

J.  Peattie .  78  10 

G.  Godson  &  Sons  73  0 

J.  Christie .  72  19 

Aldridge  &  Son,  78, 
Harlesden-road, 
Willesden  Green*  55  0 


E.  Lawrance 

Sons . £240  0 

F.  W.  Harris  &  Co., 

Ltd .  213  0 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & 

Co .  207  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son  .  203  0 

W.Shurmar  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  198  0 


J.  Stewart . £197  16 

Barrett  &  Power. .  191  0 

F.  Bull .  187  0 

J.  Grover*  Sou..  179  10 

G.  Barker  .  175  10 

H.  Bouneau,  1A 

and  2,  Royal 
Victor-place,  Old 
Ford*  .  169  12 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  factory,  Neville-road, 
Upton  Park,  E..  for  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Cooper,  Ltd.  Mr. 
W.  James  Pomphilon,  architect  and  surveyor,  21, 
Finsbury-pavement.  E.C.  :— 


Larke  &  Son . £3,718 

Harris  &  Co .  3,572 

Perry  Bros .  3,370 

Quartermain .  3,233 

Crossley  &  Son  ....  3,1 97 
Miskin  &  Son .  3,168 


Hosking . £3,126 

Appleby  &  Son  ....  3,100 
Thompson  &  Beve¬ 
ridge  .  3,091 

Harris  &  Wardrop . .  3,073 
Harswill .  2,949 


LONDON. — For  roadwork,  etc.,  reconstruction  of  lines, 
in  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  for  the  London  County 

Council^  &  c  Lt(J . £21,809  9  6 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  21,447  16  6 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London*  20,873  0  0 
f  The  engineer's  estimate  comparable  with  these 
prices  is  £19,070.] 

LONDON. — For  cupboards  in  the  bedrooms  of  Wen- 
lake  Buildings,  Roby-street,  St.  Luke,  for  the  London 
County  Council 


Hibberd  Bros., 

Ltd .  £280  0  0 

General  Bulldors, 

.  262  5  6 


W.  H.  Lacelles  & 

Co . £260  0  0 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.,  4, 

Lloyd’ s-a venue*  235  0  0 
H,  L.  Hollowly  67  0  Q 
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LONDON. — For  supply  of  lime  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


Delivered  alongside  jetty. 

Delivered  alongside  jetty,  discharged 
and  unloaded  into  stores. 

At  Barking, 
14,800  tons. 

At  Crossness, 
9,000  tons. 

At  Barking 
and 

Crossness, 
23,800  tons. 

At  Barking, 
14,800  tons. 

At  Crossness, 
9,000  tons. 

At  Barking 
and 

Crossness, 
23,800  tons 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Formby’8  Cement  Works 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Co.,  Ltd . 

11  8 

C.  Christopherson  &  Co. 
W.  Fletcher,  Lime  cfcChalk 

— 

— 

— 

<  (5,000  tons) 

1  12  9 

Works,  Gravesend*  . . 
Associated  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers 
(1900),  Ltd.,  72,  Fen- 

*13  5 

church-street,  E.C.*  . . 

12  4 

12  7 

12  4 

*13  8 

13  11 

13  8 

New  Lime  Co.,  Ltd . 

Buxton  Lime  Firms  Co., 

13  3 

*— 

“ 

14  9 

— 

— 

Ltd . 

14  3 

15  8 

L.  Sommerfeld  . 

14  5 

14  5 

14  5 

15  11 

15  11 

15  11 

Valere  Mabille  . 

15  9 

15  6 

15  7  J 

17  0 

16  9 

16  10J 

L.  Sommerfeld  . 

16  0 

“ 

17  6 

— 

Current  contract  prices 

- 

- 

- 

15  0 

14  5 

- 

The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BA; 

For  all  tlie  Proved  Kinds  of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing. 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.,  Lim 

(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C,  Trask  and 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.). 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  8trand. 

GREEK  MARBLE. 

White  and  Blue  Pentelikon  at  Low  Pri 
for  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Beautiful  Colours  for  Interior  Decoration. 
Full  Particulars  and  Samples  :— 

IV1  ARMOR  LIMITED, 

18,  Finsbury-square,  E.( 

See  Advt.  p.  xix. 


NORTH  MUNDHAM. — For  alterations  and  erecting 
new  classroom,  etc.,  at  North  Mundham  Council  School, 
near  Chichester.  Mr.  G.  C.  Vernon-Inkpen,  architect, 
40,  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth ; — 


.T.  Croad .  £1,125  0  I  F.  J.  Privett _ £1,045  9 

P.  J.  Durrant _  1,123  9  Rowland  Bros.,  52, 

I.  Waters  &  Sons  1,067  0  East-street, 

W.  Potter  .  1,050  0  Horsham*  _  1,019  0 


PENDERYN.— For  4,200  yds.  of  6-in.,  9-in.,  and 
12-in.  pipe  sewers,  etc.,  at  Hirwain,  for  the  Vaynor  and 
Penderyn  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  C,  Jenkins, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Cefn  Coed,  near  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Quantities  by  Engineer : — 

J.  Sutherland,  Abercynon,  Glam*. .  £2,748  18  7 


WAKEFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  new  imbecile 
wards  and  lavatories,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Wakefield  Union.  Mr.  J.  Day,  architect  and  surveyor. 
Central  Buildings,  Marygate,  Wakefield : — 


Builder :  T.  Lee*. . . .  £182  5  0 

Joiner  :  W.  Stead* .  81  0  0 

Plasterers  :  Lockwood  Bros.* .  46  0  0 

Plumbers :  Strafford  Bros.* .  64  17  1 

Slater  :  J.  W.  Illingworth* .  9  17  1 


[All  of  Wakefield.] 


WALKEND.  —  For  road  works.  Church-bank,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  G.  Hollings,  Borough  Surveyor,  High- 
street,  Wallsond  : — 

J.  W.  Robson,  Akenside-terrace,  1  Schedule  of 
Newcastle . >  prices. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C, — The  best  and  cheapest  mater 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehc 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  m 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terra 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHEES  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prom] 
executed. 


SETTLE. — For  sewerage  scheme,  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Barber,  Hopkinson,  &  Co., 
engineers.  Craven  Bank-chambers,  Keighley : — 
Baassington  Bros.  &  Corner,  Bridge  End, 

Settle,  Yorks . £4,505 

[Twenty-seven  tenders  were  sent  in.] 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  private  street  works  at  Shirley 
and  Portswood,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowtlier, 
Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton. 
Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer : — 


WORMINGTON  (Gloucestershire). — For  providing 
and  laying  galvanised  piping  for  water  supply  to  College 
Farm.  Messrs.  R.  England  &  Son,  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors,  Oxford  : — 

A.  Estcourt  &  Sons,  Gloucester*  . £144 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 

QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPH 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  ["Telephone  n< 
METCHIM  &  SON {  ’  32,  CLEMENT^LAhK^K 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLI 
For  1908  prico  fid.,  post  7d.  Tn  leather.  1/-.  tiont  1 

JOINERY 


Portswood.  Shirley. 

E. H.  King . £3,810  2  3  ....  £3,536  11  2 

J.  Bute  . .  2,984  7  5  _  2,700  0  0 

J.  Douglas  _ _ _  2,599  0  0  _  2,399  10  0 

Dyer  &  Sons  ....  2,590  0  0  ....  2,520  0  0 

F.  Osman,  South¬ 
ampton*  .  2,300  0  0  ....  2,060  0  0 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


Of  every  description  and  in  any  kind  of  Woo 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Rome. 
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HE  Forum  has  not 
been  of  late  the 
scene  of  striking 
discoveries,  and 
the  work  of  exca¬ 
vation  is  not  being 
carried  on  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  it 
was  a  few  years 
ago .  The  transformation  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Francesca  Romana  into  a  building 
which  will  contain  the  Forum  museum 
and  the  necessary  offices  for  the  director 
is,  however,  progressing  steadily,  and 
when  this  work  is  completed,  it  will  be 
possible  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
the  Basilica  iEmilia. 

In  the  meantime  work  is  confined  to 
the  open  area  of  the  Forum.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  base  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian  remains  of  a  structure 
of  a  later  date  than  it  have  been  dis¬ 
covered — a  foundation  of  concrete,  upon 
which  rest  fragments  of  a  pavement  of 
various  coloured  marbles  and  a  layer  of 


;  tiles,  upon  some  of  which  are  fragments  of 
;  fine  stuccp  decoratior,  belonging  to  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  chamber  of  no  very 
•  .great  size.  Behind  this  are  brick  founda¬ 
tions  ;  two  rooms,  which  were  originally 
paved  with  marble  slabs,  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  the  site  of  one  of  them 
was,  in  later  days,  occupied  by  the 
.third  (from  the  south-east)  of  the  line  of 
,  square  brick  bases  which  run  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 

■  The  identification  with  the  imperial 
tribunal  and  the  theory  that  this  is  the 


•site  upon  which  stood  the  well-known 
Trajanic  reliefs,  with  views  of  the  Forum 
upon  one  side  and  figures  of  animals 
for  sacrifice  upon  the  other,  are,  m  the 
present  state  of  the  excavations,  pre¬ 
mature.  The  supposed  representation 
upon  one  of  these  reliefs  of  the  emperor 
seated  upon  the  tribunal  with  a  female 
figure  approaching  him  is,  more  probably, 
a  reproduction  of  a  group  of  statues — the 
emperor  being,  perhaps,  not  Trajan  (who 
is  seen  upon  the  rostra)  but  Nerva,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  alimentary  insti¬ 
tutions  which  Trajan  largely  extended. 

The  examination  of  the  arch  of  a  drain 
of  a  somewhat  curious  shape  (narrowing 
like  a  funnel),  which  was  blocked  up  by 
the  foundations  of  the  Arch  of  Tiberius 
and  by  another  drain  following  the  line 
of  the  Yicus  Iugarius,  has  shown  that 
the  shape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
intended  to  receive  the  contents  of  two 
drains  which  joined  at  an  acute  angle. 
It  contained  fragments  of  pottery,  coins 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  etc. 

The  official  reports  continue  to  deal 
with  the  archaic  necropolis  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  Temple  of  Faustina.  The 
fourth  report  has  just  appeared,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  year  ( Notizie 
degli  Scavi,  1905,  145-193).  Of  the 
five  tombs  described  one  alone  presents 
a  case  of  cremation,  and  it  has  been 
cut  by  two  of  the  four  later  tombs,  in  all 
of  which  the  body  was  buried  unburnt. 
This  report  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
forms  a  remarkably  complete  record  of 
the  discoveries  made ;  but  at  least  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  more  will  be  required 
before  the  publication  even  of  that 


part  of  the  cemetery  which  has  been 
explored  is  complete.  In  the  meantime, 
practically  no  reports  on  any  other 
portion  of  the  excavations  have  appeared 
since  1902  in  the  Notizie ,  so  that 
we  are  without  official  information  as  to 
much  of  the  work  of  several  years  back ; 
and  it  is  naturally  difficult  for  writers 
who  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
essential  facts  to  form  theories  with  regard 
to  them  without  exposing  themselves  to 
the  risk  of  being  proved  to  be  wrong 
(through  no  fault  of  theirs)  when  the 
official  reports  at  length  appear.  The 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Forum  is  a  long 
article  by  Prof.  Hiilsen  in  Romische 
Mitteilungen,  1905,  1-119. 

Turning  to  other  parts  of  Rome, 
we  may  note  that  excavatipns  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  road  have  led  to  the 
discovery  and  almost  simultaneous  de¬ 
struction  of  another  portion  of  the  huge 
necropolis  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Via  Salaria.  (Not.  Scav.,  1905,  12  sqq., 
81  sqq.,  142  sqq  ,  200  sqq. ;  Bull.  Comunale, 
1905,  188  sqq.)  In  one  of  the  tombs  was 
found  a  terra-cotta  plaque,  with  decora¬ 
tions  in  relief,  still  retaining  the  original 
colouring.  It  represents  the  stage  of  a 
Greek  theatre  with  a  scene  from  a 
tragedy  being  performed  upon  it. 

A  report  also  appears  (Not.,  1905, 
102  sqq.)  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
catacomb  of  Commodilla,  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis.  The  catacomb  was  entered 
in  1720,  but  a  landslip  soon  rendered 
it  inaccessible  once  more,  and  it  has  only 
been  explored  during  the  last  and  the 
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present  year.  Interesting  paintings  of  tlie 
Yltli  century  have  been  found,  represent¬ 
ing  the  martyrs  Felix,  Adauctus,  and 
Emerita,  who  were  buried  here.  The 
inscriptions  discovered  belong  to  the 
IVth,  Yth  and  Vlth  centuries. 

The  construction  of  an  electric  tramway 
to  the  Alban  Hills  has  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  remains  of  some  importance. 
At  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  line  of 
the  great  aqueducts  (near  the  so-called 
Porta  Furba)  the  cutting  was  not  carried 
deep  enough  for  the  discovery  of  the 
channel  of  the  Anio  Vetus  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  excavations  (to  provide  earth  for 
an  embankment)  which  were  made  some 
way  further  to  the  north,  the  road  con¬ 
nected  with  the  service  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  a  ci'p'pus,  or  terminal  stone,  belonging 
to  one  group  of  them  (the  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia),  and  bearing  the 
number  71,  and  an  inscription  recording 
its  erection  by  Augustus,  were  dis¬ 
covered.  The  numbering  began  from 
Rome,  and  not  from  the  springs. 

A  very  fine  mosaic  pavement  was 
discovered  in  making  the  foundations 
of  the  bridge  by  which  the  tramway 
crosses  the  railway  to  Naples.  Only 
about  one-third  of  it  could  be  removed, 
as  the  rest  lay  under  the  main  line.  It 
is  in  black  and  white,  with  geometrical 
designs  and  groups  of  figures  in  octagonal 
panels  (a  drawing  is  given  in  Not.  Scav., 
1905,  72).  Further  up  the  line,  beyond  the 
place  where  the  tramway  crosses  the  rail¬ 
way  to  Frascati,  some  10  miles  out  of 
Rome,  the  high  road,  which  the  tramway 
has  followed  for  some  miles,  ascends  so 
steeply  that  the  tramway  takes,  for  two 
miles  or  so,  a  more  devious  course  through 
the  vineyards.  In  making  this  portion 
of  the  line  the  remains  of  several  large 
villas,  and  especially  of  the  enormous 
substructures  of  concrete  upon  which 
the  villas  themselves  rested  (the  majority 
already  in  part  visible),  were  laid  bare  and 
in  paTt  destroyed,  but  no  discoveries  of 
much  importance  were  made.  One  ob¬ 
tained,  however,  a  good  idea  of  the 
massive  construction  of  these  buildings, 
and  details  of  archaeological  interest 
could  be  noted. 

An  account  of  inscriptions  previously 
discovered  in  this  district  is  given  by 
Professor  Lanciani,  in  Butt.  Gomunale , 
1905,  129  sqq.  There  was,  between  the 
seventh  and  twelfth  miles  of  the  Via 
Latina,  an  *  almost  continuous  line  of 
habitations,  and  no  less  than  four  different 
centres  are  known  to  us — a  village  near 
the  seventh  mile,  the  name  of  which 
is  not  known  ;  a  post  station  at  the  tenth 
mile  (Ad  Decimum)  at  the  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  of  an  important  cross-road,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  were  called  Decim- 
ienses ;  a  village  immediately  beyond, 
called  the  Yicus  Angusculanus  ;  and 
another  at  or  near  the  twelfth  mile,  the 
name  of  which  is  also  unknown. 

Before  G-rottaferrata  is  reached  a  line 
diverges  to  Frascati,  and  beyond  Grotta- 
f errata  .is  the  junction  for  Albano  in  one 
direction  and  Rocca  di  Papa  in  another. 
The  former  line  follows  the  high  road, 
but  the  latter  zigzags  through  the  vine¬ 
yards.  Here,  however,  the  discoveries 
have  been  few,  only  one  large  villa 
having  been  discovered  rather  less  than  a 
mile  below  Rocca  di  Papa  ;  and,  as  the 
work  is  nearly  finished,  there  is  hardly 
any  prospect  of  more. 


REPAIRS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS. 

■  HERE  s  not  a  more  important 
subject  in  connexion  with 
buildings  than  that  of  Repairs 
and  Dilapidations,  for  it  is  one  which 
constantly  arjses,  not  only  in  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  of  trustee 
and  tenant  for  life,  and  very  frequently 
also  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Fresh  cases  arise  from  time  to  time,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  illustrative  of  well- 
formed  principles  which  in  themselves  are 
comparatively  elementary.  Any  one  who 
peruses  Mr.  Jackson’s  book,  “  Law  oE 
Repairs  and  Improvement,  including 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations,”*  will  see  at 
once  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
judicial  decisions  exist  illustrative  of 
general  principles.  The  difficulty  of  the 
subject  arises  because  it  is  filled  with  so 
much  detail ;  that  is  to  say,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  principle  is  overburdened,  as  it 
necessarily  must  be,  with  numerous 
examples. 

Non-repair,  the  allowing  of  premises 
to  deteriorate  through  wear  and  tear,  is 
in  law  known  by  the  name  of  “  waste,” 
and  liability  on  the  part  of  a  tenant 
arises  in  respect  of  it  either  by  express 
covenant  or  by  an  implied  covenant 
arising  out  of  the  relationship  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  The  object  of  the  law 
is  to  hold  an  even  balance  between 
these  two  parties — on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  premises  of  the  landlord  may 
be  kept  up  to  a  reasonable  standard,  and 
on  the  other  that  the  tenant  shall  not 
have  an  undue  burden  placed  on  him. 
Like  most  legal  principles,  this  is  one 
easy  to  understand  in  theory ;  when  it  is 
applied  to  concrete  facts,  numerous, 
and  often  very  detailed,  it  is  apt  to  be 
lost.  This  difficulty  will  be  apparent 
to  a  reader  of  this  useful  work  almost 
at  any  place  where  he  may  open  it. 
Take,  for  example,  this  passage  (p.  122) : — 
“  A  tenant  from  year  to  year  must 
keep  the  premises  watertight.”  This  is 
a  plain  sentence  enough,  but  then  the 
question  arises,  how  much  work  is  to  be 
done  in  order  that  this  legal  duty  may  be 
fulfilled  ?  Even  the  well-equipped  author 
of  this  treatise  has,  after  years  of  legal 
decisions,  to  answer  it  in  a  somewhat 
doubtful  manner.  “  This  does  not,” 
he  says,  “  necessarily  mean  that  he 
must  replace  broken  glass  by  new  panes, 
but  possibly  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
keep  the  rain  out  by  means  of  boards  or 
tarpaulins  :  he  certainly  need  not  make 
substantial  repairs,  such  as  a  new  roof, 
but  he  must  protect  buildings  from 
decay.”  Here  we  at  once  see  the  practical 
difficulty  of  the  subject  of  repairs  and  the 
reason  why  so  many  disputes  arise  upon 
it.  The  landlord  naturally  takes  a 
severer  view  of  the  tenant’s  obligation 
than  does  the  tenant  himself.  “  To 
keep  this  house  weathertight  a  new  roof 
is  necessary,”  says  the  landlord  ;  “  a  few 
tiles  will  be  sufficient,”  replies  the  tenant 
— the  truth  generally  lying  all  the  time 
between  the  two  extremes. 

Having  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
chapter  "in  this  book  may  be  considered 
to  be  that  which  is  headed  “  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Repairs.”  Here,  again,  we 
are  at  once  faced  with  the  difficulty 

*  “  The  Law  of  Repairs  and  Improvement,  including 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.”  By  J.  H.  Jackson,  M.A., 
Barrister.  London  :  Butterworth  &  Co.  1905. 
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already  referred  to.  For  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  we  read  : — “  A  general  ? 
covenant  to  repair  is  satisfied  by  the  || 
lessee  keeping  the  premises  in  substantial  | 
repair,  according  to  their  nature  and  age,  * 
and  a  literal  performance  of  the  covenant  ;l 
is  not  required  unless  where  the  language  '3 
points  to  any  particular  matter.”  But  J( 
before  premises  can  be  kept  in  sub-  * 
stantial  repair  they  must  be  in  a  certain  # 
state  of  efficiency,  and  so  it  is  the  law  ^ 
that  a  covenant  to  keep  premises  in  good  * 
repair  has  often  been  held  to  involve  the  ® 
putting  them  into  it,  because  if  he  ’ 
intended  not  to  put  them  into  a  proper  15 
state  a  tenant  might  have  contracted  1(1 
accordingly.  So  that  we  get  this  result 
— one  which  sometimes  takes  a  tenant  by  ' 
surprise — that  such  a  covenant  “  pre-  . 
supposes  both  to  put  in  repair,  and  also  ! 
that  during  the  whole  term  the  premises  11 
will  be  in  repair.”  Next  we  get  the  matter  ^ 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  regard  must  s 
be  had  to  the  age  and  class  of  the  premises.  -1 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  till  1: 
1890  that  some  of  the  results  of  this  “ 
principle  were  expounded  in  the  case  of  l!l 
Proudfoot  v.  Hart,  which  for  the  surveyor  s 
is  a  very  interesting  and  important  case,  :r 
because  the  judgment  states  judicial  ;i 
opinions  on  practical  points  with  great 
clearness.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  ^ 
more  than  give  one  quotation  : — “  With  !l 
regard  to  paper,  I  cannot  see  how  in  1 
any  case  a  man  can  be  bound  to  put  new  - 
paper  on  the  walls  simply  because  the  ! 
old  paper  which  was  on  at  the  time  F 
when  he  took  the  house  or  which  he  has  1 
subsequently  put  on  the  walls  is  {  worn  3 
out.’  .  .  ;  With  regard  to  this  j 
point,  again,  I  can  only  repeat  that  ; 
painting  is  decoration,  and  that  it  is  1 
not  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  paint  the  f 
woodwork  inside  when  it  is  only  required  5 
for  the  purpose  of  decoration.”  More  ■ 
we  cannot  quote,  but  what  has  already 
been  quoted  will  show  how  clearly  ■ 
principles  are  applied  by  the  judges  in  this  * 
case  to  everyday  facts. 

And  this  case  leads  us  to  express  ' 
the  wish  that  the  Surveyors’  Institu-  1 
tion  would  commission  a  competent  i 
lawyer  and  surveyor  to  prepare  a  code  < 
on  the  subject  of  repairs  and  dilapida-  1 
tions.  It  could  not  be  absolutely  ■ 
exhaustive,  and  it  could  not  cover  every  : 
possible  contingency.  But  it  could  give  1 
laymen  a  statement  of  the  law  on  these  ! 
subjects  easily  to  be  understood,  and,  i 
what  is  more,  easily  accessible.  At 
present,  in  order  to  find  the  solution 
of  practical  questions  on  these  daily 
points,  it  is  necessary  to  grope  through 
legal  treatises  and  judicial  decisions, 
for  it  is  hardly  ever  safe  on  this  subject 
to  rely  too  much  on  general  principles. 
When  a  new  Parliament  is  in  existence  it 
should  be  possible  to  pass  such  a  code 
into  law.  The  perusal  of  the  useful 
book  which  has  suggested  the  foregoing 
remarks  will,  we  think,  show  at  once 
the  propriety  and  the  possibility  of  such 
a  code. 

— — - 

Nos,  12,  14,  AND  16,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within. — This  property,  extending  from  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  Hall  towards  Messrs.  Baring’s 
Bank,  and  facing  the  junction  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  was  recently  disposed  of  by  auction.  The 
present  buildings  will  be  pulled  down  very  shortly 
and  new  premises  will  be  erected,  providing  on  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  accommodation  for  a 
banking  firm,  and  on  the  upper  floors  offices. 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffmann  is  the  architect  for  the  new 
building. 
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SMOKE-ABATEMENT  AND  LOW- 
GRADE  GAS. 

|  HE  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  recent  Westminster  Con¬ 
ference  on  Smoke-Abatement 
was  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  hygienists 
to  advocate  the  use  of  smokeless  fuel  for 
cooking  purposes  in  our  large  towns.  So 
long  as  the  exponents  of  the  advantages 
of  gaseous  fuel  were  merely  leading  men 
of  science  and  medical  practitioners  the 
public  would  have  none  of  it,  but  since 
cook  discovered  its  manifold  uses  every 
peace-loving  citizen  has  hastened  to 
become  a  smoke-abater.  For  centuries 
the  people  of  London  have  been  calling 
for  legislation  to  restrict  the  emission  of 
smoke  from  domestic  chimneys,  but  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  to  see  smokeless  fuel  voluntarily 
and  almost  universally  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  bituminous  coal  for  cooking 
purposes. 

As  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  gaseous  fuel  in  restaurants  the 
statement  of  Dr.  H.  Des  Vceux  that 
Messrs.  Lyons,  the  well-known  restaura¬ 
teurs,  spend  10,00(V.  per  annum  on  gas 
for  cooking  may  be  quoted.  Sir  George 
Livesey’s  figures,  showing  that  more  than 
half  a  million  gas-cookers  are  in  use  in 
that  portion  of  London  which  is  supplied 
by  the  three  metropolitan  gas  companies, 
are  sufficient  indication  of  the  popularity 
of  gas  for  domestic  cooking  in  London, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  estimate  does  not  include  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ring-burners 
which  do  not  rank  as  cookers,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  much  used  for  cooking 
on  a  small  scale. 

For  the  heating  of  dwelling-rooms, 
however,  the  open  coal  fire  still  ranks 
first  in  popular  esteem.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  preference  for  the  coal 
fire  are  (1)  it  is  cheaper  than,  a  gas  fire 
when  used  for  many  consecutive  hours ; 
(2)  it  forms  a  very  convenient  crematory 
for  private  correspondence  and  other 
inflammable  household  waste ;  and  (3) 
it  is  believed  to  be  more  conducive  to 
good  health. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point  it  may 
be  said  that-  a  certain  amount  of  preju¬ 
dice  against  gas  fires  has  been  created  by 
the  sale  of  many  fires  of  bad  design,  and 
sometimes  by  the  faulty  fitting  of  good 
fires ;  also  through  the  common  delusion 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  practice  to  connect 
a  gas  fire  to  a  flue  which  has  proved 
unusable  with  a  coal  fire  owing  to  per¬ 
sistent  “  smoking.”  Well-designed  gas 
fires  connected  to  flues  with  a  satisfactory 
up-draught  are  free  from  all  objectionable 
features.  Hundreds  of  gas  fires  are  in  use 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harley- street,  W., 
in  the  houses  of  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  gas  fires  are  commonly 
fitted  in  every  bedroom  in  nursing  homes. 
In  most  rooms  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  ensure  good  ventilation,  to  have  a 
highly-heated  current  of  air  flowing  up 
the  flue.  It  is  the  so-called  waste  heat 
which  makes  an  incandescent  coal  fire  so 
efficient  a  ventilating  agent,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  endeavour  to  economise 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  waste 
heat  up  the  flue  which  has  created 
prej  udice  against  gas  fires.  Unless 
special  ventilating  arrangements  are  pro¬ 
vided  the  products  of  gas  combustion 


should  enter  the  flue  in  a  highly-heated 
condition,  and  where  gas  is  expected  to 
perform  the  ventilating  duties  of  a  coal 
fire  all  forms  of  flueless  and  condensing 
stoves  should  be  avoided. 

With  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  coal  fire  as  a  waste-destructor,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  gas  may  be 
adapted  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  It 
would  be  easy  to  design  a  gas  fire  having 
a  removable  vertical  fireclay  muffle, 
in  which  embarrassing  correspondence 
and  cigar-ends  could  be  destroyed  as 
readily  as  in  a  coal  fire.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  cost. 

The  real  obstacle  to  the  universal  use 
of  gas  fires  as  substitutes  for  coal  fires  is 
the  higher  cost  of  the  former  when  used 
daily  for  several  consecutive  hours, 
and  smoke-abatement  advocates  and 


gas  engineers  are  now  confronted  with  the 
task  of  devising  a  practicable  scheme  for 
the  sale  of  gas  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

At  the  recent  Conference  Mr.  Acker- 
mann  advocated  the  distribution  of 
producer-gas.  The  heating  power  of 
this  gas  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of 
coal-gas,  and  it  contains  fully  fifty  per 
cent.  of  incombustible  gases.  Mr. 
Ackermann  stated  that  producer-gas  can 
be  manufactured,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
at  3|d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  This 
is  true,  but  when  to  this  sum  is 
added  the  3£d.  per  thousand  for  rates 
paid  to  local  authorities  by  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  the 
necessary  8d.  per  thousand  to  cover 
the  cost  of  distribution,  management 


iharges,  interest  on  capital  expended, 
itc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  producer¬ 
's  could  not  be  profitably  distributed 
n  the  metropolis  to  ordinary  householders 
it  a  price  below  Is.  per  thousand,  which 
s  equivalent  to  coal-gas  at  4s.  per 
;housand,  a  price  much  in  excess  of 
;hat  charged  by  any  of  the  metropolitan 
ras  companies. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  reduc- 
ng  the  price  of  gas  supplied  to  the 
general  public,  without  unduly  afiecting 
ts  value  for  domestic  purposes,  appears 
;o  be  that  of  supplying  gas  of  lower 
lluminating  power,  as  has  been  proposed 
dy  Sir  George  Livesey,  Mr.  H.  E.  Jones, 
md  other  eminent  gas  engineers.  At 
oresent  the  least  objectionable  method  of 
jffecting  this  is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
file  conversion  of  some  of  the  coke 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas 
nto  plain  water-gas  (94  per  cent,  com¬ 
bustible),  and  the  admixture  by  a  suitable 
process  of  this  water-gas  with  the  coal-gas. 

Unless,  however,  cheaper  coal  becomes 
available,  or  the  by-products  of  coal 
distillation  increase  largely  m  value, 
there  is  little  prospect  that,  even  after 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  illumina¬ 
ting  power  of  the  gas,  the  charge  o 
small  consumers  will  fall  below  Is.  6d 
per  thousand  in  any  part  of  London.  But 
of  this  price  gas  with  a  net  calorific 
valueof  not  lei  than  450  B.T.U  could 
be  used  with  economy  as  a  substitute 
for  coal,  even  for  the  daily  heating  of 
dwelling-rooms.  Gas  of  this  quality 
would  also  be  quite  suitable  for  cooking 
and  for  incandescent  lighting. 


■Rftire-uent  of  Edinburgh  Road  Surveyor. 
—Mr  David  C.  Proudfoot  recently  resigned  his 
noeition  as  City  Road  Surveyor  to  the  Edmbuigh 
(Corporation.  He  had  been  in  the  serv.ee  o(  the 
corporation  for  thirty-six  years. 


NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of 
Cathedral  the  pinnacles  and  cornices 

at  the  West  front  of  Win¬ 
chester  cathedral  the  authorities  have 
found  it  necessary  to  close  the  three 
western  doors,  leaving  only  the  southern 
door  open  as  a  public  entrance  to  the 
building.  The  effect  of  frost  during  the 
past  few  weeks  has  no  doubt  increased 
the  somewhat  perilous  condition  of 
some  architectural  details  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  but  in  view  of  the  measures  already 
taken  for  the  auxiliary  support  of  the 
walls  threatened  by  subsidence  of  the 
foundations,  there  probably  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  any  alarming  develop¬ 
ments.  We  fear  that  the  appeal  for 
funds  issued  by  the  Dean  has  not  met 
with  so  generous  a  response  as  could  ha  ve 
been  desired,  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  hope  that  at  the  season 
when  good  resolutions  abound  the  people 
of  England  will  determine  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  preserving  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. _ 

New  Roof  for  General  satisfaction  will  be 
charing  Cross  felt  by  the  travelling  public, 
station.  anq  fiy  those  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  artistic  appearance  of  the 
metropolis,  that  the  directors  of  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
have  decided  to  substitute  a  new  roof 
of  modern  type  at  a  lower  elevation, 
in  place  of  the  partially  decayed  and 
monstrous  structure  hitherto  disfiguring 
the  view  along  the  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment.  We  have  at  present  no  details  of 
the  new  design,  hut  it  will  probably  he 
somewhat  on  the  general  lines  adopted 
in  the  enlargement  of  Victoria  station, 
although,  of  course,  Mr.  Percy  Tempest, 
with  the  invaluable  co-operation  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  will  not  be  guided  in  matters  of 
detail  by  any  existing  structure,  and 
should  be  able  to  give  us  a  thoroughly 
distinctive  example  of  station  roof  con¬ 
struction.  Quite  apart  from  the  initial 
cost  of  building  wide  and  lofty  roof 
spans,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
maintenance,  and  the  element  of  danger 
in  such  to  the  public,  a  lower  type  of  roof 
is  far  more  favourable  for  the  escape  of 
steam  and  injurious  gases  from  loco¬ 
motives,  for  the  admission  of  natural 
light,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  sound 
waves.  Preliminary  works  are  now  in 
active  progress  for  the  removal  of  the 
old  roof,  and  it  is  hoped  that  matters 
will  be  so  far  advanced  by  February  next 
that  the  station  will  then  be  re-opened 
for  traffic. _ _ 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Tof6 steelwork.11  Times,  Mr.  Jackson,  R.A., 

gave  further  currency  to 
mistaken  rumours  to  the  effect  that 
Portland  cement  does  not  afford  reliable 
protection  against  the  corrosion  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  true  that  the  writer 
carefully  abstained  from  supporting  the 
view  in  question,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  mention  by  so 
eminent  an  architect  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  false  importance  in  the  minds  of  the 
uninitiated.  For  this  reason  we  were 
glad  to  see  a  reply  from  Mr.  Sachs, 
pointing  out  that  rumours  prejudicial  to 
I  the  preservative  properties  of  Portland 
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•cement  can  only  be  based  upon  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  employed 
inferior  qualities  of  cement  in  an  unsuit¬ 
able  manner.  We  have  repeatedly  given 
data  showing  the  valuable  effect  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  concrete  in  preserving 
from  corrosion  any  metal  enclosed 
therein,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
particular  instances  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  may,  however,  remind  our 
readers  that  the  process  of  decay, 
commonly  described  as  rusting,  can  only 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  three  agents 
— oxgyen,  water,  and  acid.  Oxygen  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  water  in  moderation  is  a  desirable 
constituent,  and  acids  are  necessary  and 
desirable  according  to  their  nature  and 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  volume 
of  the  air  in  any  particular  place.  By 
excluding  any  one  of  these  agents  from 
the  surface  of  metal,  the  activity  of 
corrosion  is  very  small,  and  by  keeping 
away  all  three  it  is  entirely  prevented. 
Portland  cement,  being  almost  impervious 
to  penetration  by  gaseous  bodies,  will 
effectively  protect  steel  from  the  action 
of  oxygen,  aqueous  vapour,  and  acid 
gases ;  any  water  brought  into  contact 
with  the  metal  by  the  wet  cement  or 
concrete  is  absorbed  by  the  protective 
material,  and  the  alkaline  nature  of  the 
cement  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  any 
acid  seeking  to  gain  access  to,  or  acci¬ 
dentally  present  upon,  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  These  facts  point  conclusively 
to  the  reason  why  Portland  cement 
compounds  are  so  particularly  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  iron  and  steel. 


Recent  Tests  OWING  to  the  extensive 
of  Concrete-steel  employment  of  reinforced 
Beams.  concrete  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  the 
Bridge  and  Buildings  Department  of  the 
company  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  existing  data 
relative  to  the  strength  of  concrete- 
steel  beams.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
tests  undertaken  thirty  beams  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  width  of  12  in.  and  of 
depth  varying  with  the  number  and 
diameter  of  the  reinforcing  bars  so  as  to 
preserve  the  uniform  proportion  of 
steel  at  075  per  cent,  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  beams.  Three  special  types 
of  patented  bars  were  used  as  well  as 
plain  round  bars,  and  the  concrete  had 
the  uniform  proportions  of  1  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  2  parts  clean  sand,  and 
5  parts  crushed  limestone  of  2-in.  gauge. 
The  beams  "were  tested  in,  a  90-ton 
machine  providing  a  clear  span  of  12  ft. 
The  detailed  results  of  the  tests  will  be 
found  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Engineering 
Record ,  and  are  too  lengthy  even  for 
summarised  reference  in  this  note.  The 
following  are  among  the  chief  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  investigation  : — 
(1)  That  properly  designed  diagonal 
reinforcement  is  desirable  to  develop 
the  full  strength  of  the  beam  and  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  sudden  failure  ;  (2) 
that  small  bars  are  better  than  large 
bars  as  reinforcement ;  (3)  that  the 
ultimate  strength  of  a  beam  is  attained 
when  strain  on  the  reinforcement 
reaches  the  elastic  limit ;  (4)  that  with 
075  per  cent,  of  reinforcement  and  an 
average  quality  of  concrete  the  neutral 
axis  is  situated  at  about  one-third  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  steel  to 


the  top  of  the  beam ;  (5)  that  very  little 
error  results  from  taking  the  stress  area 
as  triangular  instead  of  parabolic. 


w  .  Thanks  to  the  substantial 
Main  Burst,  manner  in  which  all  the 
details  of  waterworks  under¬ 
takings  are  executed  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  failure  occurs  similar  to  that 
which  caused  so  much  inconvenience, 
and  did  so  much  damage,  on  Tuesday,  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane.  Considering  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  latent  in  water  under  the 
head  necessary  for  the  supply  of  high 
buildings,  and  the  voluminous  discharge 
capacity  of  a  large  water  main,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  street  pave¬ 
ment  should  have  been  displaced  and  the 
whole  street  converted  into  a  stream. 
At  present  we  do  not  know  what  was 
the  responsible  cause  of  the  accident. 
Even  if  defective  or  wasted  away  by 
corrosion,  water  pipes  do  not  usually 
burst  in  the  absence  of  some  sudden 
shock.  The  rupture  of  mains  that  have 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  the  too  rapid 
closing  of  a  valve,  an  operation  that 
should  be  performed  very  gradually, 
especially  towards  the  end.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  extreme  care  in  this  direction 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  torrent  pouring  down 
St.  Martin’s-lane  continued  for  a  period 
of  some  ten  minutes.  There  is  really 
no  means  of  shutting  off  the  water  in 
less  time  than  this  without  the  certainty 
of  causing  failure  elsewhere  along  the 
pipe  line.  Automatic  stop  valves  are 
always  provided  at  places  were  serious 
inconvenience  would  follow  the  fracture 
of  a  main,  but  the  closing  of  such  a 
valve  cannot  be  effected  with  safety  in 
much  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


Leakage  A  somewhat  alarming  case  of 
Electricity  and  lead  poisoning  has  recently 

Lead  Poisoning.  A  ° 

occurred,  m  a  cottage  on  the 
Twyford  Lodge  estate  in  Hants.  A 
sample  of  water  taken  from  the  cottage 
was  found  to  contain  074  of  a  grain 
of  lead  per  gallon,  although  an  analysis 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  company 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  case  was 
investigated  by  Mr.  B.  Latham,  who  has 
published  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Waterworks  Engineers  on 
December  16.  He  found  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  lead  in  the  water  was  entirely 
due  to  electrolysis,  current  having  leaked 
into  the  lead  pipe  from  the  private 
electric  lighting  plant  of  Twyford  Lodge. 
This  points  out  a  danger  in  connexion 
with  electric  lighting  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  properly 
authenticated  instance.  In  the  early 
days  of  electric  traction  in  America, 
when  practically  no  care  was  taken  to 
bond  together  the  rails  which  carry  the 
return  current,  very  considerable  damage 
was  done  both  to  the  water  mains  and 
to  the  service  pipes  and  fittings.  In  these 
cases  there  must  have  been  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed 
in  the  drinking  water,  and  it  would  be 
useful  to  know  if  American  medical  men 
had  noticed  any  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
before  the  extensive  corrosion  caused  by 
the  leakage  currents  forced  electricians 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  This 
new  danger  is  another  reason  why  electric 


supply  companies  should  use  the  greatest 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  insulation 
resistance  of  their  net-works  as  high  as 
possible.  We  found  out  some  ten  years 
ago  that  the  insulation  resistance  to 
earth  of  some  of  the  net-works  of  the 
London  Supply  Companies  was  only  a 
few  ohms,  and  that  consequently  their1 
leakage  currents  are  measured  in  amperes. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  highly 
probable  that  evidence  of  electrolytic1 
corrosion  will  be  found  sooner  or  later.  '■ 


Fires  on  The  Fire  Brigade  Corn- 
underground  mittee  of  the  London  Countv 

a  ways-  Council  have  asked  the  Board 

of  Trade  to  amend  some  of  the  minimum 
requirements  for  guarding  against  fire 
in  underground  electric  railways.  The 
recommendations  made  are  due  to  the 
Chief  Officer,  who  has  recently  inspected 
a  station  fitted  with  the  “  efficient 
hydrants,  hose  and  fire  prevention  ap¬ 
pliances  ”  required  by  the  regulations. 
He  has  suggested  that  the  supply  pipe 
must  be  at  least  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  be 
connected  with  high-pressure  water 
mains.  He  has  also  suggested  that  there 
must  be  at  least  two  hydrants  on  each' 
platform  of  a  low-level  station,  and  that 
extincteurs  be  supplied  to  each  carriage 
and  to  each  lift.  Whilst  agreeing  in 
general  with  his  recommendations  we 
should  like  to  emphasise  the  duty  of 
railway  companies  to  render  a  repetition 
of  the  dreadful  accident  which  occurred 
in  Paris  on  August  10,  1903,  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  The  loss  of  life  on  that  occasion 
was  due  mainly  to  suffocation  from  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  materials.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  only  fireproof 
materials,  such  as  asbestos  fibre, 
magnesium  silicate,  etc.,  should  be  used 
for  insulating  the  electric  wires  used  on 
the  motors  and  for  the  lighting  of  the 
trains.  We  should  like  fireproof  material 
to  be  universally  used,  as  it  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  not  only  against  fire  panic,  but 
against  explosions.  Again,  passengers 
waiting  at  the  stations  notice  the  great 
draught  through  the  tunnels,  and  it  is 
this  draught  which  is  a  great  source  of 
danger  in  case  of  a  fire.  Possibly 
methods  of  stopping  the  draught  in  a 
tunnel  in  the  case  of  fire  have  been 
devised ;  if  they  have  been  it  would 
certainly  increase  the  confidence  of 
passengers  if  they  were  made  known. 
If  a  screen  could  have  been  lowered 
across  the  tunnel  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  accident  there  need  have  been  no 
loss  of  life.  We  think  also  that  auto¬ 
matic  sprinklers  might  be  provided  at 
some  of  the  low-level  station  platforms ; 
in  America  the  sheds  used  for  tramway 
cars  are  often  provided  with  them. 
Although  a  railway-station  may  not  be 
considered  a  very  hazardous  risk  by  an 
insurance  company,  yet,  in  this  special 
case,  it  is  right  that  no  precaution  should 
be  neglected. _ 

Waterworks  The  decision  in  the  case  of 
and  Land  Fletcher  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of 
Subsidence.  i  i  i  ■  r  • 

Birkenhead  is  one  of  im¬ 
portance  to  owners  of  house  property. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  land,  and  the  defendants, 
acting  under  their  Gas  and  Water  Act, 
had  sunk  a  boring  tube  on  land  acquired 
by  them  for  the  purpose  about  180  yds. 
from  the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  had  been 
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pumping  large  quantities  of  water  from 
this  source.  The  subsoil  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  plaintiffs  property  was  a  bed 
of  wet  running  silt,  and  these  pumping 
operations  had  caused  a  subsidence. 
In  an  arbitration  the  plaintiff  had  been 
awarded  1,200?.  damages.  The  de¬ 
fendants  contended  that  he  was  entitled 
to  no  damages,  either  at  common  law  or  by 
virtue  of  the  statutory  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  The  Court  held  that 
the  plaintiff’s  property  was  “  injuriously 
affected,”  and  but  for  the  statutory 
powers  there  would  have  been  grounds 
for  an  action  for  nuisance  at  common 
law.  Then  as  regards  the  statutes  the 
judge  held  that  sect.  12  of  the  Water¬ 
works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  was  not  con¬ 
fined,  as  the  defendants  contended,  to  the 
period  during  which  the  works  were 
under  construction,  but  applied  to  the 
water  taken  “  from  time  to  time  ”  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district. 
The  Court  also  intimated  that  even  if 
this  section  had  not  such  an  application, 
and  that,  as  the  defendants  contended, 
they  had  general  powers  under  their 
private  Act,  then  sect.  6  of  the  Water¬ 
works  Clauses  Act  would  still  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  claim  conpensation,  since 
this  section  qualifies  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  special  Act  by  introducing 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Clauses  Act 
as  to  compensation. 


A  paper  of  practical  value 
CTimber?e  relative  to  the  inspection 
of  treatment  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  timber  by  the  injection  of 
creosote  will  be  found  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  author  deals  chiefly  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  necessary  for  enabling  timber 
to  resist  the  process  of  decay  and  the 
attacks  of  sea  worms.  A  point  worthy 
of  note  in  connexion  with  the  creosoting 
treatment  is  that  the  protection  afforded 
is  directly  governed  by  the  depth  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  the  quantity  of  oil  injected. 
As,  however,  the  depth  of  injection 
appears  to  be  limited  by  the  proportion  of 
sap  to  heart  wood,  it  follows  that  com¬ 
paratively  soft  timber  is  most  suitable 
for  treatment,  and  that  the  most  effi¬ 
ciently  treated  timber  is  least  suitable  for 
purposes  involving  abrasion.  One  weak 
point  connected  with  creosoting  is  that 
the  purchaser  is  rarely  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
the  weight  of  oil  injected  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  with  which  the  preservative 
agent  is  distributed  in  the  various  pieces 
of  timber  in  a  given  consignment.  The 
author  argues  that,  if  weight  of  creosote 
is  the  basis  for  contract,  weight  is  the 
logical  basis  for  treatment  and  its 
inspection.  Hence  three  unit  weights 
should  be  available — the  weight  of  the 
green  timber,  the  weight  of  the  timber 
after  the  vacuum  process,  and  the  weight 
of  the  treated  timber.  The  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  represents 
the  .weight  of  the  sap  removed,  and  the 
difference  between  the  second  and  third 
is  the  weight  of  the  oil  injected.  Some 
useful  hints  are  given  in  the  paper,  as 
well  as  a  specification  proposed  for 
governing  the  creosoting  of  green  timber. 
If  the  recommendations  here  made  are 
generally  approved  the  practice  of  firms 
engaged  in  this  method  of  preservation 
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will  have  to  be  modified  so  as  to  give 
better  opportunities  of  inspection  during 
the  successive  stages  of  the  operations 
conducted. 


„  A  useful  summary  of  the 

in  India,  many  reports  issued  by 
Imperial,  provincial,  and 
municipal  authorities  in  the  Indian 
Empire  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual 
Blue-book  published  last  week.  We 
are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  our  great 
possession  in  the  East  includes  some 
300,000,000  persons,  and  the  immense 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  in 
persuading  so  huge  a  congregation  of 
conservative-minded  people  that  the 
measures  proposed  for  their  benefit  are 
really  calculated  to  do  good.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  sanitary  science  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  effect  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  but  in  other 
directions  there  are  satisfactory  indica¬ 
tions  of  substantial  progress.  One  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  British  administration 
of  India  is  furnished  by  the  statement 
that  at  the  present  time  some  2,500 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  in  existence, 
where  more  than  372,000  indoor  and 
about  22,400,000  outdoor  patients  were 
treated  during  the  year  to  which 
the  reports  refer.  In  various  large 
cities  considerable  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  water  sup¬ 
plies  and  drainage,  and  in  Calcutta 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  important  works  of  sweeping 
away  insanitary  areas,  opening  up  new 
thoroughfares,  providing  additional  open 
spaces,  and  improving  the  water  supply 
and  drainage  systems. 


■nt  The  City  Council  have 

Castle  and  applied  to  the  Local  Govem- 
Museum.  ment  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  10,000?.  for  the  repair  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  castle  museum,  upon  the 
lines  of  a  scheme  framed  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Lewis,  City  Architect.  In  1831  the  Reform 
Bill  rioters  burned  the  mansion  which 
William  (Cavendish),  first  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  had  built 'in  1670-6  upon  the 
castle  hill;  the  fabric,  designed  after 
the  Classical  style,  remained  in  rums 
until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
corporation  obtained  a  500  years  lease 
from  the  trustees  of  Henry  (Clinton), 
sixth  Duke,  conditionally  upon  their 
undertaking  to  preserve  the  castle  as  a 
national  monument  and  to  expend 
15,000?.  in  restoring  the  main  structure 
and  appurtenant  premises,  for  purposes 
of  a  museum  of  science  and  art,  with 
music  hall,  reading  and  lecture  rooms,  etc. 
The  present  proceedings  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  protracted  negotiations,  which 
have  at  length  assumed  a  definite  shape, 
and  the  corporation  propose  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  loan  to  a  restoration  of  the 
gateway  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
bastions  and  falls.  The  original  fortress, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  in  920  after  a 
predatory  incursion  by  the  Danes,  gave 
way  to  one  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence  rising  above  the :  River :  Lem. 
That  stronghold,  as  lefartified  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III., 
ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  and,  favmg  been  dis¬ 
mantled,  by  Cromwell,  was  pulled  down 


by  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  bought  it  from  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  The  museum  contains  the  late 
Felix  Joseph’s  bequests  of  Wedgwood 
ware,  and  drawings  and  designs  by 
T.  Stothard,  R.A.,  Lord  Savile’s  gift  of 
classical  antiquities  from  Italy,  the 
Jacoby  collection  of  old  hand-made 
lace,  and  some  oil-paintings  given  by  the 
widow  of  G.  Jones,  R.A.,  including  views 
of  Rome,  Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort, 
and  of  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  Grass- 
market. 


The  leasehold  interest  of 
Highgate.  this  property,  which  covers 
about  ljr  acres,  and  has  an 
unexpired  term  of  thirty-three  years, 
will  shortly  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
house,  standing  on  the  east  side  of 
Highgate-hill,  opposite  Waterlow  Park, 
has  latterly  been  occupied  as  a  con¬ 
valescent  home  of  the  Great  Ormond- 
street  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  Cromwell  either 
built  or  bought  the  house  and  gave  it 
to  his  daughter  when  she  married 
General  Ireton.  It  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  features,  amongst  them  being 
the  carved  woodwork,  and  the  fine 
staircase,  which  is  ornamented  with 
figures  carved  in  oak,  and  wearing  the 
uniforms  of  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  RURAL  HOUSING.* 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  getting  good  cottages  built  for  country 
labourers  which  might  be  removed  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  One  is  the  prevailing 
belief  that  you  cannot  put  up  a  presentable 
and  well-built  cottage  for  less  than  250Z.,  or 
at  least  200 1.,  and  the  other  is  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  practical  requirements  of 
those  who  are  to  live  in  the  cottages.  Both 
of  these  are  matters  in  which  a  Society  like 
this  can  do  excellent  work  by  mere  propa¬ 
ganda. 

To  take  the  first  difficulty.  I  believe  there 
is  quite  a  large  number  of  landlords  who  are 
still  firmly  persuaded  that  you  cannot  build 
a  five-roomed  cottage  under  500Z-  for  the 
pair;  while  there  are  yet  more  who,  though 
admitting  that  300 l.  for  a  pair  is  a  possible 
price,  think  that  such  cottages  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  mean-looking,  jerry-built  houses 
such  as  we  see  put  up  in  streets  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  districts,  and  they  naturally  hesitate  to 
disfigure  the  countryside  with  such  buildings. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  appearances  is  one 
the  importance  of  which  must  be  recognised 
even  by  those  who  might  be  prepared  to 
neglect  it  altogether  in  favour  of  mere 
utility,  for,  until  we  can  dispel  the  false 
impressions  that  prevail  on  this  point,  we 
shall  always  -have  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  cheap  cottages.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  it  i?  very 
desirable  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  for  a  cost  of  about  150£.  a  country 
labourer’s  cottage  with  all  reasonable  require¬ 
ments,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  well 
built  and  shall  not  be  an  eyesore  on  the 
landscape. 

And  first  of  all  as  to  price.  The  sum  of 
150Z.  is  fixed  upon  as  being  somewhere  about 
the  capital  outlay  which  will  admit  of  a 
reasonable  rent  to  cover  a  low  rate  of 
interest  and  depreciation.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  say  that  agricultural  labourers’  cot-; 
tages  can  only  be  built  at  a  loss.  The  truth 
is  that  the  provision  of  cottages  at  nominal 
rents  is  part  of  a  complicated  system  of 
payment  of  wages  in  kind.  If  you  will 
examine  carefully  the  estate  system  which 
prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  you  will  find  that  the  general  custom 
is  for  the  landlord  to  provide  cottages  at 
low  or  nominal  rents,  in  order  to  secure  cheap 
labour  for  himself  and  his  farm  tenants. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  great  check  upon  the 

*  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation  Association,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  by  Sir.  Fairfax  Cholmeley. 
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building  of  cottages  by  others,  and  a 
hindrance  to  putting  in  force  the  building 
powers  of  district  councils  and  other  public 
bodies.  But  it  is  absolutely  erroneous  to 
argue  from  the  existing  rents  that  labourers’ 
cottages  cannot  be  built  to  pay  a  reasonable 
rent. 

Supposing  we  are  able  to  produce  the 
required  cottage  for  150?  or  thereabouts;  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  from  3s.  to  4s.  per 
week  for  them  from  labourers  whose  wages 
were  1?.  per  week,  which  is  the  average 
earning  of  ordinary  country  labourers  in  some 
parts  of  England  where  they  are  properly 
paid.  It  may  be  open  to  employers  to  pay 
16s.  per  week  or  less,  and  give  in  the  cot¬ 
tages  for  nothing  ot  for  a  nominal  rent,  but 
it  is  unreasonable  to  argue  from  that  that 
cottages  cannot  be  built  to  pay. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  now  on  the  question  of  how 
you  are  to  alter  such  a  bad  system,  nor  even 
to  argue  in  favour  of  my  opinion  that  it  is 
a  bad  system;  I  merely  wish  to  clear  the 
ground  for  assuming  that  150 ?.  or  there¬ 
abouts  is  the  sort  of  sum  which  we  should 
aim  at  as  the  cost  for  a  country  labourer’s 
cottage. 

Now  it  has  been  very  justly  remarked  that 
it  may  be  easy  enough  to  build  a  cottage  for 
150?.,  or  even  less,  but  that  such  cottages 
are  dear  at  the  money  if  the  workmanship 
and  material  are  not  good  and  sound ;  for 
in  a  badly-built  cottage  the  bill  for  repairs 
will  be  high.  We  have,  therefore,  some¬ 
thing  more  to  take  into  account  than  the 
mere  initial  cost. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  I  can  do, 
in  discussing  this  and  other  details,  will  be 
to  take  a  concrete  case,  as  I  have  myself  a 
plan  which  I  have  used  as  a  model  for 
labourers’  cottages  at  Brandsby,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  cottage  has  been 
built  for  150?.,  and  special  care  has  been 


taken  with  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
construction.  Indeed,  to  give  an  example 
of  this,  I  may  say  that  I  have  all  the  tiles 
pierced  for  nails,  to  my  special  order, 
instead  of  laying  them  on  with  mortar  only, 
to  hang  by  the  lip,  as  is  the  usual  custom 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  am  able  to  give 
proof  of  the  cost  of  this  cottage.  The  agent 
of  a  well-known  estate  visited  me  some  time 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  these  cot- 
.  tages,  and,  though  he  was  sceptical  as  to  the 
cost,  he  asked  for  tenders  from  builders, 
and  received  two  which  came  out  at  a  trifle 
under  300?.  for  the  pair.  My  own  builder, 
too,  informed  me  that  he  had  built  by 
contract  a  single  cottage  with  parlour  on  the 
plan  I  have  here  in  a  very  inaccessible 
village  to  which  bricks  had  to  be  brought 
by  traction  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  he  had  accomplished  it  for 
under  160?.  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  my  own 
experience  that  a  country  builder,  who  works 
on  the  job  with  his  men,  can  build  these 
cottages  in  pairs  for  a  price  varying  from 
140?.  to  160?.  each  according  to  circumstances, 
though,  no  doubt,  a  contractor  who  did  not 
work  himself  would  require  a  larger  margin 
of  profit. 

So  far  as  external  appearance  is  concerned, 
one  must  trust  to  simplicity  and  propor¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  ornament.  Bad  orna¬ 
ment  is  far  worse  than  none,  and  you  cannot 
have  good  ornament  without  materially 
adding  to  the  cost.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  you  cannot  get  a  good  effect 
with  a  severely  straight  building,  and  that 
a  porch  or  a  gable  is  in  itself  beautiful.  On 
the  contrary,  porches  or  gables  that  are  out 
of  proportion,  badly  shaped,  or  made  of 
ugly  material  such  as  ugly-coloured  tiles, 
generally  increase  the  ugliness  of  a  building, 
while  greatly  adding  to  the  cost.  .  .  . 

In  the  Brandsby  cottage  you  see  a  per¬ 


fectly  straight  building  with  a  line  of 
slightly-projecting  bricks  running  the  entire  3 
length  on  the  level  of  the  bedroom  floor. 
That  line,  called  a  string-course,  by  making  * 
the  cottages  look  lower,  improves  the  propor- 
tion.  and  the  extra  cost  of  it  over  a  plain 
wall  might  be  estimated  at  about  1?.  or  under.  ■ 
It  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done 
to  improve  appearances  by  simple  means.  I  ’ 
must  say  that  in  the  cottages  I  have  built  1 
so  far  it  has  been  omitted,  because  I  have  1 
1  been  experimenting,  but  it  will  be  put  in  all  ! 
|  future  buildings  on  this  plan.  Again,  in  the  11 
elevation  I  have  shown  a  slightly  steeper 
roof  than  I  have  actually  built,  and  also  I 
have  shown  an  extra  course  of  bricks  above  f 
the  bedroom  window.  Both  these  small  ; 
alterations  make  all  the  difference  in  appear-  : 
ances,  and  can  be  made  at  a  trivial  increase  1 
in  the  cost.  These  cottages  should  be  either 
whitewashed  or  covered  with  ivy  that  is  to  ? 
be  kept  well  trimmed  every  year.  And  may  ! 
I  say  here  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  ; 
that  ivy  makes  the  walls  damp.  Ivy  will  . 
protect  the  walls  from  driving  rain,  and,  on  3 
account  of  its  glabrous  leaf,  will  remain  dry  ) 
underneath  the  foliage.  Whitewash,  too.  if  * 
composed  of  lime  with  a  mixture  of  Russian  1 
tallow,  will  protect  the  walls  and  give  a  fine 
appearance  with  red  tiles. 

The  next  question  is  whether  your  cot-  ' 
tages  should  be  single  or  in  pairs.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  building  in  a  row  is  ^ 
most  undesirable  and  should  be  avoided 
where  possible,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ( 
worth  while  making  sacrifices  in  order  to  '■ 
build  single  cottages  to  stand  detached.  In  1 
a  pair  of  cottages  built  for  labourers  who  are  > 
working  for  wages,  not  for  small  holders  >■ 
with  land  and  buildings  attached,  you  can  ' 
get  practically  as  much  privacy  as  is  : 
required ;  and.  as  the  cottages  are  built  with  - 
9-in.  brick  walls,  it  is  an  advantage  to  save  ' 
one  outside  wall  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  1 
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You  will  notice  that  in  the  Brandsby  cot¬ 
tages,  which  are  built  in  pairs,  there  is  only 
one  outside  wall  to  each  room,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bedroom.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  altogether  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  next- 
door  neighbour  to  help  at  times,  especially 
in  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  necessary  privacy 
can  be  secured  where  it  is  wanted  at  the 
back  door  by  a  palisade  6  ft.  high  to  run 
a  few  yards  to  the  outbuilding.  Again,  to 
prevent  conversation  from  the  neighbour’s 
cottage  being  overheard,  the  partition  wall 
between  the  two  should,  of  course,  be  a 
9-in.  wall,  and  the  roof  timbers  should  be 
disconnected,  so  as  not  to  act  as  a  telephone 
between  the  adjoining  houses. 

The  separation  of  the  back  doors  by  a 
sufficiently  high  fence  running  a  few  yards 
from  the  house  is  really  important  for  com¬ 
fort  and  peace,  for  there  are  more  quarrels 
between  neighbours  arising  from  the  back¬ 
yard  than  from  any  other  source. 

Next,  as  to  internal  arrangements.  First 
of  all,  let  me  emphasise  the  importance  of 
providing  a  kitchen  living-room,  which  has 
not  got  a  door  entering  into  it  straight  from 
outside.  In  the  Brandsby  model  I  have 
contrived  a  lobby  at  the  entrance,  from  which 
the  staircase  leads  to  the  bedrooms.  The 
living-room  itself  should  be  the  best  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  should  not  be  too 
laTge  to  be  easily  warmed  by  a  moderate¬ 
sized  Are,  and  it  should  not  have  more  than 
two  doors  into  it.  A  good  size  is  15  ft.  by 
12  ft. ;  a  greater  length  makes  a  cold  end 
to  the  room.  If  possible  the  doors  should 
be  kept  to  the  end  of  the  room  furthest 
from  the  fire.  One  of  the  commonest  faults 
in  the  cottages  at  the  exhibition  at  Letch- 
worth  was  in  this  matter  of  doors.  Many 
had  a  door  next  to  the  fireside  corner — I 
wish  the  designer  had  to  sit  there  on  a  cold 
winter’s  night  with  a  blast  blowing  through  to 
“improve”  his  rheumatism — and  many  more 
had  three  and  even  four  doors  into  the  room, 
sometimes  one  straight  from  out. of  doors,  to 
say  nothing  of  picturesque  staircases  open  to 
the  room  to  provide  a  pleasant  draught  on 
a  cold  winter’s  night.  The  avoidance  of 
these  very  real  discomforts  is  far  moTe 
important  than  such  luxuries  as  the  ceiling  of 
the  lower  rooms  with  lath  and  plaster  or 
adding  to  their  height.  In  the  Brandsby 
model  the  kitchen  is  8  ft.  high  to.  the  floor 
boards  above,  and  I  have  saved  7  in.  in  the 
height  of  the  building  by  leaving  the  floor 
joists  unceiled.  A  greater  height  than  this  is 
unnecessary  in  the  country,  where,  there  is 
abundance  of  good  air  coming  into  the 
house  through  open  doors  all  day,  and  where 
the  majority  spend  their  life  out  of  doors.  I 
can  speak  with  some  certainty  on  this  point,  for 
I  have  lived  in  such  rooms  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  am  confident  that  the  height  is 
sufficient.  The  money  saved  by  the 
economies  I  have  mentioned  is  far  better 
spent  in  other  comforts,  such  as.  larger  area, 
better  bedrooms,  and  other  things  I  shall 
mention. 

As  to  the  bedrooms,  I  'think  I  need  not 
spend  time  in  arguing  the  necessity  of  three 
bedrooms;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  there  should  be  separate  entrances  to 
more  than  two.  Except  where  it  is  intended 
to  make  provision  for  lodgers,  the  space  is 
more  valuable  in  the  larger  rooms  than  in  a 


issage. 

In  the  plans  you  have  before  you.  a 
iparate  entrance  could  be  made  to  the  third 
idroom  with  ease  by  sacrificing  a  few  feet 
i  the  front  bedroom,  and  even  then  the  bed- 
>om  area  would  still  be  larger  than  in  most 
:  the  Letchworth  exhibits.  Indeed,  m  many 
!  the  cottages  there,  the  third  bedroom  was 
uch  too  small.  A  fireplace  in  each  bedroom 
worth  more  than  many  unnecessary  luxuries 
Ten  provided,  more  even,  I  think,  than  the 
ith,  for  which  so  much  has  been  sacrificed 

1  many  instances.  ,  .  , _ 

There  is  one  other  matter  about  which  there 
1  often  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  that 
;  the  parlour.  Like  many  other  people,  1 
-as  at  one  time  strongly  prejudiced  against 
,,  but  I  have  since  become  convinced  that  11 
;  is  possible  to  provide  one— and  quite  the 
mallest  room  in  the  house  will  do— it  is  well 
rorth  doing  so.  Miss  Cochrane  has  given 
lany  excellent  reasons  for  this  m  her  lea  e 
ublished  by  this  Society,  and  I  can 
horoughly  endorse  what  she  says  from  n  y 
wn  experience.  The  woman  who  takes 
ewing  or  washing  will  use  such  a  Toom  tor 
toring  her  clean,  finished  work,  as  well  as  tor 


her  sewing  machine,  if  she  has  one,  her  little 
treasures  also,  or  anything  she  wants  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the'  children  or  the  soil  of 
household  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  having  a  room  into  which  the  chance 
visitor  may  be  shown — the  clergyman,  doctor, 
or  squire’s  lady — when  it  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient  to  let  them  penetrate  into  the  midst 
of  the  household. 

A  little  more  real  knowledge  and  sym¬ 
pathy  would  soon  dispose  of  the  bourgeois 
prejudice  that  sums  up  the  claims  of  a 
parlour  as  merely  a  snobbish  desire  for  a 
place  to  store  fine  furniture.  If  it  is  useful  for 
no  other  purpose,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  place  in 
which  a  coffin  may  be  placed;  perhaps  the 
mention  of  such  an  eventuality  may  bring 
home  to  those  who  have  never  thought  of  it 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  have  to  live  in 
a  cottage  with  only  one  living-room  wheTe 
there  is  any  aspiration  to  preserve  the 
decencies  of  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  which  has  come  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  public  lately,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  by-laws.  There  has  been  quite 
rightly  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
foolish  by-laws  that  have  been  adopted  in 
many  country  districts,  which  are  quite 
unsuited  to  the  surrounding  circumstances; 
but  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  assume 
that  there  should  be  no  by-laws  at  all.  That 
would  be  merely  playing  into  the  hands  of 
rural  slum-owners.  The  Local  Government 
Board  has  during  the  last  few  years  com¬ 
piled  and  issued  a  set  of  model  by-laws  for 
rural  districts  to  which  nobody  could  take 
objection  on  the  score  of  strictness.  They 
merely  provide  for  the  elements  of  sanita¬ 
tion  about  a  cottage,  such  as  proper  windows 
in  each  room,  an  effective  damp-course  in  the 
walls,  and  preservation  from  sewage  pollu¬ 
tion.  There  is  great  need  for  such  regula¬ 
tions,  and,  where  such  by-laws  are  adopted, 
the  only  evils  of  importance  that  can  arise 
from  them  will  be  due  to  corrupt  administra¬ 
tion  and  malevolent  attempts  to  create  diffi¬ 
culties  out  of  the  letter  of  the.  law  by 
interested  parties  who  may  for  the  time  hold 
places  of  public  trust.  But  the  /remedy  for 
such  evils  is  exposure  and  dismissal,  rather 
than  abolition  of  necessary  laws. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Brandsby  model,  which  I  have  so  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to,  is  a  cottage  that  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  such  by-laws,  and  can  be 
built  in  any  ordinary  circumstances  for  about 
150/.  T  have  shown  two  ground  plans,  m 
one  of  which  a  parlour  is  provided  to  the 
detriment  of  the  scullery  and  the  exclusion  ol 
the  coal- house.  This  latter  plan  would  cost 
more  than  150/.,  by  the  cost  of  a  separate 
coal-house.  I  must  apologise  for  having 
talked  so  much  about  a  child  of  my  own 
invention,  but  it  affords  a  concrete  example, 
with  the  details  of  which  I  am  familiar.  It 
has,  however,  been  built  to  meet  certain  local 
requirements,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
other  places  and  conditions  might  demand 
alterations  of  detail  and  even  changes  m  the 
plan  What  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  build  such  a  cottage  as  a 
labourer  can  live  in  .decently,  and  comfort¬ 
ably  for  a  sum  that  will  bring  in  a  reasonable 
return  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

We  append  some  notes  on  the  construction 
of  the  Brandsby  model  cottage 

i  The  windows  are  "Yorkshire  (sliding)  sashes.” 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON. 

IV. — The  New  Gaiety  Theatre  and  Gaiety 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  in  the  Strand. 
These  two  blocks  of  buildings  form  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best’  and  most  effective 
recent  contributions  to  our  street  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  position  which  they  occupy  at 
the  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  the  new  building  ■ 
domain  in  connexion  with  Aldwych  and 
Kingsway  is  so  striking  and  important  in  an 
architectural  sense  that  we  must  be  gratified 
to  notice  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  has  not 
been  thrown  away. 

The  introduction  of  the  circular  tower 
with  its  effective  cupola  at  the  angle  of  the 
site  is  peculiarly  fitting  for  such  a  position, 
and  seems  in  fact  the  only  means  by  which 
the  architectural  difficulty  of  the  awkward 
angle  at  this  portion  of  the  site  could  have 
been  got  over.  As  it  is,  the  difficulty  is  not 
only  avoided  but  is  made  (as  all  difficulties 
in  the  plan  of  a  site  should,  be  made)  an 
opportunity  for  a  special  architectural  effect. 
The  base  of  the  building  is  of  Portland 
stone,  simple  and  severe  in  its  treatment, 
with  its  numerous  doorways  leading  to  and 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  play-house. 
These  doorways  are  of  a  pleasing  proportion, 
having  plenty  of  width  in  proportion  to  their 
height.  The  quaint-looking  wrought-iron 
exit  notices  to  all  these  doorways,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  add  to  the  architectural  effect, 
and  the  iron  and  glass  shelters  overhanging 
the  footway  detract  somewhat  from  the 
general  monumental  feeling  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  building.  The  small  window 
openings  introduced  in  an  artless  manner 
in  the  Strand  elevation  seem  to  suggest  their 
realistic  value,  inasmuch  as  the  occupants  of 
this  building  will  not  want  to  be  always 
observing  the  goings-on  in  the  outer  world. 
The  windows  lighting  the  offices  on  the 
principal  story  are  well  defined,  forming  a 
noteworthy  feature,  and  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  small  and  simple-looking  window 
openings  directly  over  them,  and  which  give 
light  to  the  dressing-rooms  on  this  side  of  the 
building.  The  loggia,  again,  gives  welcome 
relief  to  the  upper  portion  of  this  elevation, 
with  its  cornice  of  good  proportion  and 
detail,  and  a  fine  balustrade  crowning  the 
whole.  On  the  ground  story  it  is  also 
pleasing  to  note  the  marking,  of  the  stage 
entrance,  or  “  stage  door,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  by  the  bold  semicircular-headed 
porches,  and  also  the  scenerv  entrance  to  the 
stage  by  the  large,  simple,  square-headed 
doorway. 

The  curve  of  the  fagade  towards  Aldwych, 
though  it  must  have  Caused  difficulties  in  the 
plan,  is  for  architectural  effect  a  clear  gain, 
and  the  large  mass  of  wall  in  the  lower 
portion  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
colonnaded  loggia  which  crowns  it.  There 
are  points  in  detail,  however,  which  we  must 
regret,  and  which  are  hardly  worthy  of  a 
design  which  is  so  striking  as  a.  whole. 
Among  these  we  must  reckon  the  immense 
consoles  or  scrolls  which  form  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  front  and  side  walls 
where  the  break  for  the.  circular  tower 
occurs,  and  which  to  our  thinking  are  coarse 
and  out  of  scale.  We  may  no  doubt  have 
Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  quoted  against  us, 
but  we  doubt  if  its  scroll  buttresses  would 
be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  feature  if  any¬ 
one  designed  a  modem  church  on  those  lines ; 
they  are  interesting  from  association  rather 
than  as  features  for  imitation.  The  consoles 
and  swags  under  the  large  windows  are  also 
poor  in  detail,  and  one  almost  wonders  how 
they  got  into  such  a  design.  The  choice  of 
the  marble  for  the  bands,  introduced  into  the 
stonework  gives  a  warning  as  to  one  little 
point  of  effect.  The  mottled  character  of 
the  marking  of  this  marble,  the  lighter  por¬ 
tions  of  which  assimilate  rather  to  the  tone 
of  the  stonework,  has  the  effect,  at  a  little 
distance,  of  confusing  the  eye  in  regard  to 
the  joint  of  junction  of  the  marble  band  and 
the  stone  cornices  immediately  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  give  a  ragged,  effect  instead 
of  the  clear  sharp  line  which  is  desirable. 

The  treatment  of  the  cupola  and  its 
immediate  substructure  is  picturesque  and 
effective,  though  here  the  detail  will  not  bear 
too  close  consideration.  The  building  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole;  and. in  that  sense  it  is 
certainly  exceedingly  striking  and  effective. 

The  adjoining  building,  the  Gaiety  Hotel 
and  Restaurant,  though  it  naturally  aims  at 
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less  in  an  architectural  sense,  is — with  the 
exception  of  one  point  to  be  noted  just  now — 
even  more  satisfactory  than  the  theatre.  Its 
great  solid  mass,  accentuated  by  powerful 
fustication  at  the  angles,  and  crowned  with  a 
simple  but  equally  powerful  cornice  at  the 
top,  is  exceedingly  grand  and  imposing,  and 
the  details  are  better  and  more  refined  than 
in  the  theatre  building.  In  particular  the 
introduction  of  the  large  panels  of  sculpture 
in  low  relief,  between  the  windows  of  the  top 
story,  has  an  excellent  and  truly  artistic 
effect.  The  immense  mass  of  the  building, 
with  its  severe  and  simple  treatment,  is  even 
more  striking  on  the  east  front,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  will  eventually  be  little  seen,  as 
it  flanks  a  narrower  roadway  which  will  no 
doubt  be  built  up  with  equally  tall  buildings 
on  the  other  side.  On  the  Strand  side  there 
is  room  to  see  the  building.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  hotel  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  Strand  front,  and  is  a  little  disappointing 
in  not  having  been  treated  with  more  import¬ 
ance  and  architectural  effect  It  is  sup¬ 
ported,  on  the  one  hand,  by  substantial 
circular-headed  openings  to  a  buffet,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  entrances  to  Short’s  wine-house.  The 
windows  of  the  first  story  are  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  and  decorated,  and  form  a  pleasing 
relief  to  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  mass, 
whilst  the  windows  to  the  upper  stories 
are  simply  and  plainly  introduced  in  a 
characteristic  fashion. 

On  the  east  side  the  continuous  balustraded 
balcony  on  the  first  floor  level  is  an  effective 
feature,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  solid  and 
monumental  masonry  character  of  the  whole 
building.  The  unbroken  line  of  the  cornice 
is  an  important  element  in  this  monumental 
character.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  building 
which  is  free  from  that  perpetual  fidgetiness 
and  breaking  of  lines  of  which  we  see  so 
much  in  our  modern  street  buildings. 

The  point,  referred  to  just  now,  which  we 
think  very  much  open  to  question,  is  the 
almost  calculated  deviation  of  the  ground- 
floor  arches  and  window  openings  from  the 
centre  line.  Of  course  what  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  that  the  windows  are  simply 
disposed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
most  conveniently  required  inside,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  a  merely  conventional  ex¬ 
ternal  symmetry.  It  conveys  the  impression, 
however,  of  having  been,  as  we  said,  “  calcu¬ 
lated  ’’—deliberately  adopted  to  produce  an 
expression  of  architectural  freedom.  Now 
we  can>  quite  agree  that  a  heavy  and  massive 
arcaded  ground  story  may  be  treated  and 
regarded  as  if  it  were  a  solid  wall,  and  the 
openings  above  it;  may  ignore  its  arch 
centres ;  but  when  the  keystones  of  the 
ground  floor  arches  are  brought  close  up  to 
the  sills  of  the.  window  openings  above,  this 
separated  and  independent  effect  is  not  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  result  has  an  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  tiers  of  windows  above  the 
first  floor  are  again  out  of  centre  with  the 
first  floor  windows.  To  some,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  to  the  architect  who  designed  this 
building,  this  non-axial  treatment  of  the 
windows  may  be  regarded  as  a  picturesque 
elusion  of  formal  symmetry;  but  though  it 
may  be  interesting  to  find  it  now  and  then, 
in  old  as  in  new  buildings,  it  is  after  all  an 
eccentricity,  for  which  the  best  Renaissance 
buildings,  and  those  which  have  commanded 
most  general  and  permanent  admiration, 
give  no  precedent.  Then  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  construction  also.  On  the  east 
side  we  notice  that  the  first  floor  win¬ 
dows  are  central  with  the  large  ground 
floor  arches,  but  all  the  tiers  of  upper 
windows  are  independent  of  this  centre  line, 
and  take  a  separate  one  of  their  own.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  very  lofty  and  massive 
stone  piers  are  built  on  the  top  of  window 
openings,  the  flat  stone  arch  of  which  could 
not  support  them,  so  that  we  are  led  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  masonic  character 
is  illusory,  and  that  there  must  be  a  steel 
beam  in  the  rear.  This  kind  of  arrangement 
(or  derangement)  of  openings,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  as  architecture,  is 
unquestionably  bad  building. 


^  Memorial,  Guildhall. — A  memoris 
executed  in  bronze  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  is  i 
be  erected  in  the  Guildhall,  against  the  wall  c 
the  south  side,  to  commemorate  the  services  c 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of  London  Regiment,  i 
the  South  African  War,  1899-1902. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CITIES. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  recently  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  before  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  Philosophical  Society  on  “The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Development  of  Cities.”  Dr. 
Eddison,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Professor  Pite  began  by  laying  down  the 
principle — as  the  man  so  were  his  buildings, 
as  were  the  buildings  so  was  the  street,  as 
were  the  streets  so  was  the  city,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  as  was  the  city  so  were  the  men  who 
built  it.  A  character  was  imparted  to  the 
citizens  by  the  noble  or  mean  aspect  of  their 
city.  We  had  few  instances  at  home  that 
would  repay  attention  like  those  at  Liverpool 
around  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  at  Cardiff,  in 
the  Bute  Park,  where  the  new  municipal 
^building,  law  courts,  university,  and  museum 
were  being  grouped  on  a  grand  scale  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  picturesque  adjoining  castle. 
The  new  city  plans  would  have  to  be  sought 
abroad — on  the  Continent,  or  in  America,  or 
in  our  Colonial  Empire.  Probably  Turin  and 
Berlin  were  characteristic  of  the  most  modern 
schemes  on  the  Continent.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  throw  on  the  screen  views  of  streets 
and  public  buildings  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  drawing  comparisons  more  or  less 
favourable  to  our  own  metropolis.  The 
special  characteristics  of  the  three  Continental 
cities  just  named,  he  said,  were  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  of  aggregated  public  build¬ 
ings,  every  one  of  which  had  a  purpose  and 
a  meaning.  He  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
there  seemed,  to  be  a  settled  pessimism  among 
architects  on  the  subject  of  the  general  aspect 
of  our  cities.  Financial  considerations  entered 
largely  into  the  question,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  wait  for  times  of  prosperity 
before  a  change  was  made. 

Referring  to  London  he  gave  instances  to 
show  that  each  district  or  borough  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  local  exercise  of  muni¬ 
cipal  patriotism,  and  he  specially  dwelt  upon 
several  of  the  most  modern  street  improve¬ 
ments.  The  sweep  of  the  curves  of  the  river 
had  afforded  fine  scope  for  the  effective  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  London,  and  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment,  to  the  beauty  of  which,  he  said, 
Englishmen  were  scarcely  yet  alive,  came  in 
for  high  praise.  Along  the  river  from 
Somerset  House  to  Fulham  the  buildings 
punctuated  the  historical  progress  with  archi¬ 
tectural  effect,  which  effect  was  not  even 
excelled  by  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  laying- 
out  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  of  the 
Tuilleries  Gardens,  however,  was  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  all  who  had  to  lay  out  public  parks 
and  gardens.  The  fine  great  school  of  archi¬ 
tectural  gardens  seemed  to  have  died  out  in 
England,  and  the  art  was  lost  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned.  The  combining  of 
trees  with  public  buildings  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Unter  den  Linden  Had,  in 
his  opinion,  a  doubtful  effect,  for  the  trees 
interfered  with  the  effect  of  the  buildings. 
In  showing  the  Rathhaus  of  Vienna,  he 
pointed  out  that  our  efforts  in  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  had  produced  remarkable  results  on 
the  Continent. — Yorkshire  Post. 

- — - 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  AROHiEOLOGiOAii  Association. — At 
the  evening  meeting,  on  December  20,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Forster  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  V.P.,  on  “The 
History  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,”  situated 
some  seventeen  miles  east  of  Dundee.  The 
remains  of  the  Abbey  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Works  to 
be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
Abbey  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1178,  who  largely  endowed  it,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1214,  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  Abbey  church.  The  Abbey  was 
colonised  by  Benedictine  monks  from  Kelso, 
Reginald,  one  of  them,  being  the  first  abbot. 
Owing  to  its  exposed  situation  on  the  shore 
of  the  German  Ocean,  as  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Scottish  government  during  the 
Xllth,  Xlllth,  and  XIVth  centuries,  it  was 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  with 
England  and  internal  feuds,  as  well  as  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements  on  several  occasions, 
and  to  a  dispute  between  the  Ogilvies  and 
the  Lindsays,  which  ended  in  the  subjection 
of  the  latter  in  1350.  In  the  year  1240  liti¬ 
gation  arose  between  William  de  Ros  and  the 
abbot  concerning  the  advowson  of  the  Church 
of  Haltwisel,  which  ended  in  1329  in  favour 
of  the  abbot.  It  was  at  this  abbey  that 


Robert  Bruce,  in  1317,  received  the 
messengers  from  the  two  cardinals  sent  hv- 
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Pope  John  XXII.,  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  commanding  a  truce  for  two 
years  undeT  pain  of  excommunication,  with 
sealed  letters  addressed  to  Robert  Bruce 
“governing  in  Scotland,”  to  which  he  made 
the  spirited  reply  refusing  his  consent  so 
long  as  the  Pope  and  his  legates,  under 
English  influence,  withheld  from  him  the  title 
of  king,  and  it  was  here  that  Bruce  convened 
a  Parliament  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  in 
1320,  when  they  framed  their  remonstrance  to 
Pope  John  on  account  of  the  hardships  which 
Scotland  lay  under  from  the  anathemas  of 
his  Holiness  and  the  invasions  of  Edward  I. 
In  1523  David  Beatoun  succeeded  his  uncle", 
James  Beatoun,  as  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  The 
abbot  and  convent  also  appear  in  Queen-  ' 
Mary’s  reign  on  several  occasions  in  support 
of  her  claims.  The  Act  of  Annexation  in 
1587,  attached  the  temporalities  of  the  AbEey 
to  the  Crown.  John,  LoTd  Hamilton,  com- 
mendator  of  the  Abbey,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  remained  in  possession 
until  April  17,  1599,  when  he  resigned  the 
Abbey  into  the  King’s  hands,  who  confirmed 
the  same  to  his  eldest  son,  James  Hamilton 
and  on  July  6,  1606,  the  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  dissolved  all  the  temporalities  of  the 
Abbey  and  created  them  into  a  temporal 
lordship  in  favour  of  James,  with  the  title 
of  a  lay  Lord  of  Parliament,  and  the  Act 
provided  that  the  memory  of  the  Abbey 
should  be  extinguished. 


•Xorresponbence. 


STANDARDISING  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — I  feel  certain  that  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  profession  known  as  “  quantity 
surveying  ”  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  opening 
your  columns  to  the  subject  of  standardising 
quantities.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  me  ever  since,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I 
began  to  realise  that  there  was  no ‘fixed  rule  on 
the  subject  of  methods  of  measurement,  order  of 
billing,  trade  descriptions,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  that  each  of  the  older  surveyors  followed 
his  own  custom  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
practice  of  any  other. 

The  growing  generation  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  with  the  improvement  in  education  and  the 
improvement  in  modern  methods,  and  especially 
with  the  increased  value  of  the  magic  letters 
F.S.I.  employed  by  your  correspondents  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Builder,  a  clear  and  definite 
system  should  be  laid  down  by  the  heads  of  the 
profession. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Special  Committee  for  the  puipose  of 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  relate  chiefly  to 
quantity  surveying,  and  if  that  Committee  is 
going  to  justify  its  existence  one  of  the  first 
subjects  to  which  it  should  turn  its  attention  is 
the  particularly  important  one  now  being  dealt 
with.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  although 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  professional  brethren 
differ  from  me,  that  it  would  be  both  advisable 
and  possible  to  prepare  a  standard  bill  of  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  it  would  necessarily  be  of  very  great  length, 
but  would  embody  the  whole  of  the  items  likely 
to  be  used  in  any  building  of  any  class  ;  from 
which  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  eliminate  the  items  not  required  in  the  special 
building  dealt  with.  If  such  a  standard  bill 
were  issued  with  the  authority  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  referred  to,  and  if  all  the  members  of 
the  Institution  agreed  to  arrange  their  quantities 
by  this  standard,  and  to  take  their  measurements 
in  the  method  adopted  in  it,  the  work  of  the 
quantity  surveyor  would  be  rendered  more 
methodical  and  more  presentable,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  far  easier  to  “  train  up  our 
‘pupils  ’  in  the  way  they  should  go.” 

A  cynically  disposed  person  might  observe 
that  it  would  become  a  simpler  matter  than  it  is 
now  for  the  charlatans  and  quacks  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  (and  unfortunately  our  profession  is  as  much 
as  any  other  open  to  this  evil)  to  issue  bills  of 
quantities  which  would  more  approximately 
resemble  the  proper  product  of  a  trained  quantity 
surveyor  than  their  efforts  do  at  present ;  but  I 
venture  to  think  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
that  nothing  in  the  world  would  really  enable 
such  imitation  bills  of  quantities  to  be  prepared 
as  would  deceive  the  expert  eye  ;  whilst  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  contractors  who  are 
tendering  in  competition  with  an  eager  desire  to 
work,  and  who  are  not  now  restrained  from 
tendering  by  the  fact  that  quantities  are  obviously 
bad,  will  themselves  be  greatly  assisted  by 
standardised  quantities  to  discover  whether 
those  quantities  have  been  properly  prepared 
or  have  not.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  public 
takes  exceedingly  little  interest,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  among  those  who  know  its  importance  a 
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consensus  of  opinion  that  the  suggested  step  is 
in  the  right  direction. 

A  great  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  any 
practical  man  in  propounding  a  scheme  for  a 
standard  bill  is  that  in  more  important  and 
elaborately  detailed  work  the  method  of  taking 
is  naturally  more  elaborate  than  in  simple  and 
plain  work.  Quantities  for  a  workhouse  or  for  a 
cathedral  are  naturally  of  a  different  character, 
and  there  are  many  vital  distinctions  between 
those  for  building  and  for  engineering  work.  I 
have  seen  an  engineering  bill  of  quantities  in 
which  the  price  of  the  brickwork  per  rod  was 
inclusive  not  only  of  all  cuttings  and  other 
labours,  but  of  facings,  arches,  etc.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  two  different  masons’ 
bills,  one  of  which  would  provide  for  the  stone 
classified  and  the  labours  described,  and  the  other 
for  the  stonework  taken,  and  all  the  independent 
labours  measured  ;  but  this,  although  it  would 
lengthen  the  standard  bill  of  quantities,  would 
give  a  choice  in  the  preparation  of  the  quantities 
to  the  client  who  desired  the  stonework  bill 
prepared  in  one  method  or  another. 

Of  course,  one  other  difficulty  occurs.  The 

reparation  of  a  standard  bill  of  quantities  would 

e  a  work  involving  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  ;  but  the  Surveyors’  Institution  is  rich, 
and  some  of  its  funds  might  be  wisely  spent  in 


the  general  satisfaction  I  have  met  with  in  dealing 
with  district  surveyors,  and  believing  them  to 
be  a  highly  capable  body  of  men,  to  gradually 
retire  or  do  away  with  the  services  of  twenty-four 
of .  these  gentlemen  (seven  of  the  districts  now 
being  vacant)  might  be  considered  unfair,  and 
I  should  judge  that  they  may  have  something  to 
say  to  such  a  procedure,  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  relinquished  most 
of  their  private  practise  for  the  effective  carrying 
out  of  the  work  of  their  office. 

Considering  that  the  additional  Amendment 
Act,  1905,  which  has  just  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  and  is  coming  into  force  January  1, 
1906,  entailing,  as  it  will  do,  more  work  in  the 
various  districts,  I  should  have  thought  that 
more  district  surveyors  should  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  effectively  carried  out  the  various 
Acts  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  not  a  less  number,  as  proposed  by  the  Building 
Act  Committee. 

What  with  the  constant  “  jigging  ”  with  Acts 
relating  to  buildings,  etc.,  in  London,  soon  no  one, 
not  even  district  surveyors,  will  be  able  to  say 
definitely  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Now  that  there  is  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of 
the  existing  Building  Act  on  the  part  of  builders, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
leave  well  alone.  C.  Y.  C. 


remunerating  some  chosen  person  to  prepare  a 
draft  standard  bill  of  quantities  which  could  be 
brought  into  shape  by  the  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Henry  North  croft,  F.S.I. 


r  Sir, — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
|  words  to  the  discussion  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Riley. 

I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  not  so  much 

? difference  in  “  bills  of  quantities  ”  prepared  by 
London  surveyors  as  has  been  suggested  ;  the 
main  point  in  which  they  do  not  agree  being  in 
the  measurement  of  “  labours.” 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  lump  items  together  and  to  include  as 
•  many  labours  as  possible  with  the  description  of 
materials.  The  older,  and,  I  think,  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  custom,  is  to  measure  all  labour’s  whose  value 

I  and  quantity  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained 
from  any  general  description  included  with  the 
material  on  which  the  labour  is  required.  Quan¬ 
tity  surveyors  are,  as  a  rule,  so  pressed  for  time 
and  have  their  fees  so  reduced  that  steps  have 
I  sometimes  to  be  taken  to  shorten  the  bills,  and 
so  save  time  and  expense  in  the  preparation  of 
same,  to  the  detriment  of  detail  and  sometimes 
even  accuracy  in  “  taking  off.”  This  makes 
it  very  hard  for  the  estimator  to  realise  the  actual 
value  of  the  work  entailed  in  executing  various 
items,  without  constant  reference  to  the  drawings 
(if  he  has  them)  and  even  necessitating  a  certain 
amount  of  "  taking  off  ”  on  his  own  account 

!  which  the  quantity  surveyor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  paid  to  do. 

Again,  many  surveyors  measure  separately 
labours  which  are  not  recognised  at  all  by  other 
■  surveyors. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  measurement  of 
materials,  surveyors  are,  I  think,  pretty  well 
I  agreed,  and  if  some  understanding  could  be 
arrived  at  on  the  measurement  of  labours,  though 
I  fear  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  quantity 
surveyors  and  builders  generally  would  greatly 
I  benefit  thereby. — Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Edw.  Pease,  P.A.S.I. 


Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  to  read  in  this  week’s 
edition  of  your  paper  that  Mr.  L.  A.  Francis, 
F.S.I.,  suggests  a  representative  of  the  building 
trade  should  attend  each  committee  meeting. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  members  of  the  L.M.B.A. 
who  would  take  a  keen  interest  in  this  important 
discussion,  and  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  present. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Riley  is, 
from  a  builder’s  point  of  view,  a  most  important 
one,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  assistance 
when  pricing  quantities,  and  help  considerably  in 
P  getting  more  reliable  estimates.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  also  tend  to  limit  the  great  disparity 
I  sometimes  seen  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
■  tenders.  F.  G.  Minter. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  in  your  valued  paper 
an  article  was  written  regarding  the  difficulties 
builders  and  others  experienced  in  finding  out 
who  was  the  acting  district  surveyor  in  the 
interim  owing  to  the  long  delay  in  appointing 
new  district  surveyors  to  the  vacant  districts. 

Having  read  in  your  last  week’s  issue  what  the 
Council  now  propose  to  do,  it  does  occur  to  me, 
seeing  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Building  Act 
Department  of  the  London  County  Council  (as 
reported  to  the  General  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  week  last)  to  do  away  with  something 
like  twenty-four  districts  from  the  vast  area  of 
London,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  who 
the  district  surveyor  is,  and  perhaps  of  obtaining 
his  prompt  attention  to  certain  works  that  may 
be  required  to  be  done,  will  be  very  considerable 
to  builders  and  others  of  the  general  public, 
f  Apart  from  my  own  personal  convenience  and 


FIREPLACE  IN  SOLIHULL  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bagnall  would  have  made  his  question 
somewhat  easier  to  answer  if  he  had  correctly 
described  the  so-called  “  mortuary  chapel  ”  at 
Solihull  as  the  old  vestry  of  the  church,  which 
'it  clearly  was.  Fireplaces  in  ancient  vestries 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  and  Mr.  Bagnall 
will  find  references  to  several  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  2nd  S.  XIX.  179 
and  XX.  24  ;  he  will  also  probably  find  notes  of 
others  in  the  volumes  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

Besides  their  primary  use  of  giving  warmth, 
to  the  parson  or  clerk  at  any  rate,  such  fireplaces 
were  useful  for  heating  charcoal  for  the  censer, 
boiling  water,  and  divers  other  purposes  for  which 
fire  is  needed.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 


KING’S  NORTON  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  King’s  Norton  Education  Committee 
have  invited  architects  to  submit  competition 
designs  for  a  new  school  for  1,200  children.  The 
conditions  are  very  objectionable.  No  premiums 
are  offered  ;  but  the  conditions  state  that  the 
accepted  design  will  be  the  property  of  the 
committee  (page  8). 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  architects  to 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  a  competition  contain¬ 
ing  this  and  other  objectionable  conditions  ? 
Why  should  there  be  no  premiums  ? 

James  Todd. 


THE  WEST  LONDON  SYNAGOGUE. 

Sir, — It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  my  lately 
leceased  partner,  Mr.  Barrow  Emanuel,  and  to 
nyself  that  you  should  correct  an  error  in  your 
>bituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  in 
■o-day’s  Builder,  wherein  you  state  that  the 
(Vest  London  Synagogue,  in  Upper  Berkeley- 
itreet,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Collins. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  competed  for 
;hat  building  against  the  late  Fred  Cockerell, 
(Vyatt  Papworth,  and  my  own  old  firm  of  Davis 
fc  Emanuel  about  thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  he 
vas  not  successful. 

The  competitive  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
ate  Philip  Hardwick,  the  younger,  who  recom- 
nended  ours,  and  our  design  was  carried  out  by 
nylate  partner  and  self.  - 

^  Hf.nry  D.  Davis  F.R.I.B.A.  (retired). 


fifty  Dears  ago. 

From  the  Builder  of  December  29,  1855. 

The  timber  huts  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  are 
mich  complained  of.  The  roofs  are  not 
vatertight,  the  sides  are  not  windtight,  and 
,he  stoves  do  not  give  heat  enough  At 
ildershot  there  have  been  two  fires  in  these 
amber  huts.  As  this  is  a  model  camp  we 
iresume  the  fires  were  model  fires  also  .  a 
yarm  look  out  this  cold  weather  for  our  men 

11  Th IT  huts  in  use  at  Aldershot  and  in  the 
Crimea  have  many  faults.  The  framing  is 
■lumsy,  the  boarding  is  faulty,  and  when  once 
iut\ip  the  whole  must  become  mere  firewood 
f  removed,  as  rusty  nails  cannot  bo  drawn 
,nt  of  thin  boards,  twisted  and  wmed  by 
on,  rain,  and  wind.  Crimean  weather  deals 

dford  shelter  and  protection  to  the  men. 
Phore  should  bo  means  of  warmth  means  of 
Station  md  easy  means  of  removal 
without  destruction. 


3Ilustcations. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING : 

“  COMMERCE.” 

|HIS  is  a  monochrome  reproduction 
of  the  design  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Amschewitz  whiph  gained  the 
Royal  Academy  prize  this  year 
for  “Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a  Public 
Building.” 

In  reference  to  his  intentions  in  the  design, 
the  artist  writes  : — 

“  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  as  realistic 
an  impression  as  possible,  for  I  think  such 
a  subject  has  its  necessary  limits,  and  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  wider  margin  wherein 
imagination  and  allegory  have  scope.  By 
mass  and  line  in  the  composition  I  have 
sought  to  express  the  solid  vitality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  applicable  to  barter  and  exchange ; 
and  by  the  arrangement  have  striven,  with 
all  due  deference,  to  be  guided  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Venetians.” 


LONDON  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITAL, 
HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 

The  perspective  view  we  publish  shows 
the  buildings  as  they  will  appear  when  the 
enlargement  scheme  has  been  realised.  At 
present  the  funds  will  not  permit  of  more 
than  the  building  of  the  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  basement  and  ground 
floor,  the  general  arrangement  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  plans. 

In  this  department  it  is  proposed  to  pave 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  with  marble 
terrazzo  paving;  a  dado  of  the  same  material 
will  be  put  round  most  of  the  patients’  rooms ; 
while  the  walls  of  the  operating-room  will  be 
entirely  covered  with  teTazzo  of  a  light- 
green  shade.  The  remaining  wall  surfaces 
will  be  plastered  and  painted.  The  dooTs  in 
all  patients’  departments  will  be  Canadian 
hardwood  veneer,  flush  both  sides.  The 
general  waiting  hall  will  have  ample  top 
light  and  ventilation,  with  steel  roof  trusses 
and  metal  glazing  bars  and  patent  wired 
glass.  Fire-resisting  construction  will  be 
adopted  throughout. 

When  the  whole  scheme  is  completed  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  laboratories, 
museum,  nurses’  and  students’  lecture  and 
recreation  rooms,  isolation  and  observation 
department,  porters’  apartments,  patients 
day-rooms  in  communication  with  the  existing 
wards,  and  a  new  eight-bed  ward  for  female 
casualty  patients.  ... 

The  casualty  patients  will  be  received  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ment,  and  taken  up  by  the  electric  lift  pro¬ 
vided,  and  across  the  bridge  on  the  first 
floor,  and  drafted  into  their  respective  wards. 

The  elevations  are  intended  to  be  in 
red  sand-faced  bricks,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  will  be  slated  with 
thick  green  slates.  -  ,  , 

The  architects  aTe  Messrs.  Rowland 
Plumbe  &  Harvey. _ 

ALL  HALLOWS.  LOMBARD-STREET 

As  a  sequel  to  the  measured  drawings  of 
this  church  which  -  we  published  last  week, 
we  now  give  illustrations  of  two  pieces  of 
decorative  furniture  included  in  its  fittings, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kidd,  a 
student  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

The  Sword-rest. 

This  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  full- 
size  drawing.  The  sword-rest  was  removed 
from  St.  Dionis  Backchurch  to  All  Hallows 
in  1878,  and  is  now  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Corporation  pew  (see  plan  previously 
published).  It  is  of  wrought-iron,  painted 
and  gilt.  The  gilded  parts  and  armorial 
bearings  are  original,  the  remainder  of  the 
paint-work  modern.  The  extreme  height  to 
the  top  of  the  crown  is  6  ft.  3£  in. 

Upper  Part  of  Font  and  Cover. 

This  illustration  is  reduced  from  Mr. 
Kidd’s  full-size  drawing  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  font  and  cover.  The  cover  is  of  ash,  and 
the  font  itself  of  white  marble.  The  height 
of  the  cover  from  the  lid  to  the  top  of  the 
figure  group  is  3  ft.  8^  in.,  and  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  font  1  ft.  10  in. 

We  gave  the  whole  design  of  the  font  on 
a  smaller  scale  last  week  in  a  separate 
illustration  in  the  text;  but  think  it  worth 
while  to  illustrate  the  detail  on  a  larger 
scale. 
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USEFUL  WORK  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

A  “  Builder  and  Contractor  ”  writes  to 
us  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
needed  than  another  by  the  poorer  classes  it 
is  cheap  house  room;  and  in  respect  of  this 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions  : — 

“  Is  it  not  possible  to  utilise  some,  at  least, 
of  the  labour  which  the  unemployed  desire  to 
give  to  meet  this  want  ?  Although  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which,  even  on  a  superficial  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  suggest  themselves,  are  many,  I 
d9  not  think  they  are  insurmountable,  and 
if  the  various  questions  were  debated  by  a 
committee,  no  doubt  a  workable  scheme 
could  be  devised. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  super¬ 
vising  body,  say,  similar  to  the  London 
County  Council  Works  Department,  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  although  the  manual  labour  can 
be  done  by  workers  who  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  changed,  the  supervision  and  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  be  entrusted  to  persons  of  un¬ 
known  reputation,  who  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  and  whose  very  needs  may 
make  them  unscrupulous  in  representing  their 
qualifications,  and  whose  responsibility  would 
end  with  their  temporary  employment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain 
suitable  land  at  a  low  price  in  different  parts 
of  London;  there  are  still  fields  and  land  to 
be  had  in  the  suburbs.  To  form  roads  and 
sewers  much  unskilled  labour  could  be 
utilised ;  and,  although  the  work  could  be 
done  cheaper  by  skilled  labour,  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  for  the  employment  of  men 
standing  idle.  But  the  helpfulness  of  this 
fund  will  be  much  lessened  in  its  scope  if 
those  employed  under*  it  are  not  strongly 
induced  to  get  work  elsewhere  at  the  first 
opportunity ;  at  the  same  time  the  scheme 
should  not  result  in  lowering  the  pay  of  the 
skilled  worker  who  is  in  constant  employ¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  the  full  trade-union 
rate  of  wage  should  be  booked  to  each  man 
according  to  the  trade  he  works  at,  but  only 
half  or  two-thirds  should  be  paid  him  in 
cash  at  the  time,  the  balance  being  banked 
for  him  and  payment  deferred  until  some 
subsequent  period  of  illness  or  enforced  idle¬ 
ness,  or  taken  as  part  payment  of  one  of  the 
houses  should  he  desire  to  possess  one.” 


THE  POST  OFFICE  LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 

The  edition  of  this  excellent  work  for 
L906— the  107th  edition— has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd. 
(High  Holborn,  W.C.).  The  first  impression 
one  has  in  handling  the  work  and  turning 
over  the  pages  is  of  its  increasing  size,  for  it 
now  contains  3,479  pages,  and  with  the 
London  County  Suburbs,  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  Directory,  we  have  before  us  4,631 
pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements.  The 
second  impression — and  that  after  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  work — is  as  to 
the  care  with  which  it  must  have  been 
edited,  and  the  good  sense  which  has  ordered 
its  arrangement.  The  Directory  is  a  model 
of  good  arrangement  and  of  accuracy,  and 
the  present  issue,  containing  two  good  maps— 
the  London  area  and  the  suburban  area  has 
been  brought  well  up  to  date  (for  instance, 
the  change  of  address  of  Mr.  Paul  Water- 
house,  announced  in.  the  Builder  on  the 
9th  inst.,  is  included  in  the  useful  list  of 
architects  given).  The  scope  and  character 
of  the  Directory  are  well  known  to  our 
readers,  most  of  whom  must  feel  that  it  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  an  office. 

The  publishers  can  supply  the  London 
Directory  alone,  without  the  County  Suburbs, 
and  they  also  issue  the  two  together  as  one 
or  two  volumes.  ,  _.  , 

In  issuing  the  Post  Office  London  Directory 
for  1905  the  publishers  announced  that,  in 
view  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  railways 
serving  the  metropolis,  and  the  large  number 
of  persons  coming  to  town  daily  from  resi¬ 
dences  considerably  beyond  what  is  known  as 
the  suburban  area,  it  had  been  decided  to 
issue  the  Directory  of  the  Six  Home  Counties 
more  frequently.  The  first  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
was  accordingly  published  in  the  summer  ol 
1905,  and  met  with  such  success  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  issue  the  companion  volume, 
containing  the  counties  of  Essex.  Herts,  ancl 
Middlesex,  in  the  summer  of  1906.  The  two 
works,  which  will  contain  the  whole  of  their 


respective  counties,  outside  the  County  of 
London,  will  be  issued  alternately  every 
year. 

- - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of»the  West¬ 
minster  Council  was  held  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
at  the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road. 

Parliament-street  Convenience. — The  Works 
Committee  submitted  a  lengthy  report  respecting 
the  litigation  between  the  Council  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  regarding 
the  entrance  to  this  convenience  in  front  of  the 
railway  company’s  premises  at  35,  Parliament- 
street.  The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce, 
having  been  upheld  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Committee  stated  that  they  had  negotiated  with 
the  railway  company  and  had  agreed  to  pay 
them  the  sum  of  1,000?.  as  compensation,  and 
also  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  railings  above 
ground  from  33  ft.  2  in.  to  16  ft.,  which  would 
involve  a  reconstruction  of  the  staircase  affording 
entrance  to  the  convenience.  The  Committee 
further  reported  having  received  tenders  for  the 
execution  of  the  necessary  work,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Patman  & 
Fotheringham  should  be  accepted.  Tins 
agreed  to.  (The  tenders  will  be  found  among 
our  usual  lists. ) 

Bursting  of  Hydraulic  Main  in  Piccadilly- 
circus. — The  Council  agreed  to  make  a  formal 
claim  against  the  London  Hydraulic  Power  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  sum  of  457?.  12s.  od.  in  respect  of  the 
bursting  of  this  main. 

New  War  Office ;  Paving. — It  was  agreed  to 
execute  certain  paving  work  in  cozmexion  with 
the  dedication  to  the  public  of  3,000  ft.  super,  of 
land  in  Whitehall.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  250?. 

Clinker -Crushing  Plant. — The  Highways  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Council  should  lay 
down  a  clinker  crushing  and  screening  plant  at 
Shot  Tower  Wharf,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  400?. 
Alderman  Emden  said  that  he  hoped  the  Council 
would  expend  a  sum  of  not  less  than  1,400?.,  as  it 
would  enable  them  to  give  work  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  He  moved  that  the  report  be  referred 
back.  Alderman  Everett  said  that  the  reason  that 
the  Committee  did  not  propose  to  expend  more 
than  the  400?.  was  that  the  Council  had  only  a 
four  years’  lease  of  Shot  Tower  Wharf.  At  a 
future  meeting  the  Committee  would  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  renewing  their  lease,  and 
then  the  matter  of  the  clinker-crusher  could  come 
up  again.  The  Council,  he  admitted,  ought  to 
have  a  dust  destructor,  but  it  was  no  use  to  think 
about  that  until  the  question  of  the  lease  was 
settled.  At  the  present  tijne  the  Council  was 
paying  Is.  6d.  per  ton  to  have  the  clinker  barged 
away,  and  if  they  crushed  it  builders  would  pay 
them  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  material 
After  further  discussion  the  Mayor  decided 
that  Alderman  Emden’s  amendment  to  refer 
back  was  out  of  order.  The  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  was  then  carried. 

Widening  of  Piccadilly.— On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Improvements’  Committee  it  was 
agreed  to  inform  the  London  County  Council  that 
the  City  Council  was  prepared  to  undertake  the 
necessary  paving  and  other  works  in  connexion 
with  this  widening  at  an  estimated  cost,  to  be 
borne  by  the  London  County  Council,  of  6,000?., 
in  the  case  of  the  improvement  between  Sackville- 
street  and  Piccadilly. circus,  and  1,500?.  m  the 
case  of  the  improvement  between  Duke-street 
and  St.  James’s-street,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
cost  of  any  necessary  alterations  to  companies 
mains. 


ffioofis. 

Treatise  upon  the  Law  Affecting  Sewers 
and  Drains,  with  Plans.  By  Arthur  P. 
Polk,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
(London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  19U0. ) 
he  object  of  this  treatise,  as  set  forth  in 
ie  preface,  is  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
ie  words  “  drain”  and  “sewer,  and  to  set 
,rth  the  statutory  and  other  duties,  rights, 
id  obligations  of  local  authorities  and 
ovate  persons  in  respect  to  sewers  and  drams 
side  and  outside  the  Metropolitan  area, 
id  the  author  states  that  he  has  kept  in 
ew  the  requirements  of  persons  outside  the 
ar,  such  as,  amongst  others,  architects,  sur- 
■  vors  builders,  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
wners  of  property.  We  must  confess  we 
ere ’prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  treatise 

'  JoDn  £  nf  117  pages,  exclusive  of  the 
dex  which  should  deal  with  matters  ,  of 
,ch  complexity,  yet  of  such  practical  im- 
icn  compie  j,  j  ber  of  persons  and 

'"everyday  occurrence;  but  the  little  volume 
Ifore  ^us,  although  carefully  prepared  and 
•ought  up  to  date,  well  printed  and  fur- 
shed  with  a  good  index,  lacks  clearness 

the  form  in  which  its  subject  matter  is 
•esented  to  the  reader.  A  table  of  contents 


would  have  been  of  assistance  in  enabling  the 
scheme  of  the  work  to  be  quickly  grasped. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  Ia  deal¬ 
ing  with  Metropolitan  or  London  County 
Borough  drains  and  sewers,  Part  Ib  with 
extra  Metropolitan  drains  and  sewers  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts;  whilst  Part  II.,  at 
p.  42,  treats  generally  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  local  authorities  and  of  occu¬ 
piers  and  owners  one  to  another  inter  se, 
and  of  the  legal  machinery  to  be  employed 
in  enforcing  and  obtaining  those  obligations 
and  rights.  The  author  has  printed  the 
various  sections  of  the  statutes  referred  to  in 
the  text  with  the  intention  of  saving  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to  an  appen¬ 
dix,  but  this  renders  the  statutes  difficult  to 
trace  and  presents  the  text  in  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  form,  and  there  are  no  side  notes  to 
assist  the  eye.  The  lay  reader  requires  his 
legal  information  presented  to  him  in  a 
highly  palatable  form,  and  this  volume  fails 
in  this  respect;  whilst  the  legal  profession 
will  probably  prefer  some  of  the  more 
exhaustive  treatises  on  this  subject.  The 
plans  which  accompany  the  volume,  however, 
are  of  considerable  assistance  in  enabling  the 
reader  to  master  some  of  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  systems  of  drainage  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  legal  decisions. 

The  Law  of  Light  and  Air.  By  Alfred  A. 
Hudson  and  Arnold  Inman.  Second 
Edition.  (London :  Sweet  &  Maxwell. 
1905.) 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
this  work  the  author  explains  that  its  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  accelerated  owing  to  the  change 
effected  in  the  law  of  light  by  the  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  case  of  Colls 
v.  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores;  but  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition,  and  the  public  will  welcome 
a  later  edition  of  so  excellent  a  little  text¬ 
book,  which  forms  what  the  author  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  may  do — “  a  compact  digest 
of  the  law  of  light  and  air  for  lawyers,  sur¬ 
veyors,  and  students.”  This  preface  is  dated 
October,  1905,  and  the  authors  state  that1 
the  volume  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  but 
in  the  table  of  cases  we  fail  to  find  one  or 
two  recent  cases,  such  as  Kine  v.  Jolly  (1905, 
1  Ch.  480)  and  Ambler  v.  Gordon  (1905, 
1  K.B.  417). _ • 

Elementary  Electrical  Engineering.  By 
J.  H.  Alexander.  (London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.  1905.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  class- 
book  by  junior  and  senior  students,  and  also 
by  working  electricians.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  given  by  the  author  to  an  evening  con¬ 
tinuation  class.  The  author  is  evidently  more 
at  home  in  describing  the  practical  part  of 
the  work  of  an  electrical  engineer  than  in 
describing  theory.  In  describing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  phenomena  he  has  made  a  few  slips, 
and  there  are  several  misprints.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  painstaking,  and  has  successfully 
simplified  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
more  abstruse  effects  of  electricity  which 
puzzle  beginners.  The  descriptions  of  the 
modern  types  of  lamps  and  the  apparatus 
used  for  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electrical  energy  are  on  the  whole  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  the  author  has  in  most  cases 
made  a  good  selection  by  choosing  the  most 
instructive  types  of  apparatus.  The  book  is 
very  elementary,  and  so  it  forms  a  useful 
introduction  to  niore  advanced  works. 


The  Inventor's  Adviser  and  Manufacturer's 
Handbook  to  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks.  By  Reginald  Haddan,  F.C.I.P.A. 
(London  :  Harrison  &  Sons.  1905.) 

This,  being  the  sixth,  edition  of  a  practical 
and  useful  manual  is  published  in  view  of 
the  material  changes  which  have  been,  lately 
introduced  under  the  Act  of  1902  in  the 
examination  and  issue  of  patents  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  official  inquiry  into  the  novelty  of 
the  invention.  Whilst  not  neglecting  the 
legal  and  controversial  questions  involved  in 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  .Acts,  Mr. 
Haddan  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  inventions  and  patents  and 
furnishes  inventors,  patentees,  traders,  and 
others  who  are  interested  m  patent  property 
with  a  full  exposition  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions  which  contribute  to  uphold  or  to 
lessen,  the  value,  as  apart  from  validity,  of 
patent  rights.  The  distinction  is  important, 
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since  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  patent  depends 
considerably  upon  the  method  of  obtaining 
it.  Mr.  Had  dan  cites  a  great  variety  of  re¬ 
ported  cases,  decisions,  and  similar  authorities 
for  his  statements  and  conclusions.  The 
volume  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  regulations  and  procedure 
which  govern  the  patenting  of  inventions  and 
the  registration’ of  trade  marks  and  designs 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  provides  copies,  in 
their  own  several  languages  and  characters, 
of  the  prescribed  forms. 

Motor -Vehicles  for  Business  Purposes.  By 

A.  J.  Wallis-Tayler,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

With  134  Illustrations.  (London  :  Crosby 

Lockwood  &  Son.  1905.) 

At  the  commencement  of  this  handbook  the 
author  remarks  that  the  motor-vehicle  as 
adapted  for  business  purposes  “may  now  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.”  This  is  a  very  rash  statement  for  an 
engineer  to  make.  We  are  quite  in  accord 
with  the  succeeding  suggestion  that  the 
Commercial  utility  of  such  vehicles  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  actual  work¬ 
ing  to  place  its  future  on  an  assured 
basis.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  description  of  light  and  heavy 
passenger  cars  operated  by  electricity,  steam, 
oil,  and  petrol  motors,  and  in  the  other  half 
is  a  comprehensive  and  able  summary  of  light 
goods  vans  and  heavy  freight  waggons  of 
the  kind  that  appeal  directly  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Practically  all  the  best-known  types 
are  illustrated  and  described,  and  the 
chapter  on  “The  Cost  of  Maintenance  and 
Running  ”  is  of  much  practical  interest  to 
prospective  users. 

The  Use  ancl  Care  of  Chains  for  Lifting  and 

Hauling.  By  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E., 

M.I.Mech.E.  (Published  by  the  author. 
1905.) 

A  serviceable  discussion  upon  an  important 
point  of  detail  will  be  found  in  this 
pamphlet,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  was  read  as  a  paper  in  1887. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Professor  Adams  per¬ 
forms  a  little  more  than  is  promised  by  the 
title,  for  a  fair  share  of  attention  is  given 
to  the  manufacture  of  chains,  due  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  sound 
welds,  which  have  more  to  do  than  anything 
else  with  the  question  of  reliability.  Coming 
to  the  maintenance  of  chains,  the  author, 
describes  in  detail  the  methods  proved  by  his 
experience  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  secur¬ 
ing  long  life  and  efficiency.  Periodical  ex¬ 
amination,  prompt  repair  on  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  defects  or  excessive  wear,  regular 
lubrication — except  in  the  case  of  hoist  chains 
that  are  better  used  dry — protection  from 
dust  and  grit,  and  frequent  annealing  are 
the  chief  points  of  economy  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  chains,  and  on  these  Professor  Adams 
gives  some  brief  practical  hints  with  the 
substance  of  which  we  entirely  agree. 

Practical  Brickwork.  Edited  by  Paul  N. 

Hasluck.  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1905.) 

This  volume  presents  in  a  handy  form  the 
subject  matter  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Rufus  E.  Marsden,  originally  published  in 
serial  form.  As  a  graduated  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  brickwork  it  should  be  found  of  real 
service,  to  technical  students  and  others.  All 
the  chief  details  of  the  bricklayer’s  art  are 
explained  simply  and  clearly,  and  every 
chapter  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
excellent  drawings.  The  author  commences 
with  the  bonds  in  common  use,  and  leads 
through  different  forms  of  work  up  to  the 
construction  of  arches  and  domes.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  is  far  more  complete 
than  that  to  be  found  in  some  works  on 
building  construction  which  cover  too  much 
ground  to  permit  the  treatment  of  details  in 
the  manner  followed  by  the  author  of  this 
useful  little  book. 


Johnson's  Book-keeping  and  Accounts,  with 
Notes  on  Auditing,  etc.  By  George  John¬ 
son,  F.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.,  etc.  (London: 

Effingham  Wilson.  1905.) 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken 
or  written  concerning  book-keeping,  and  the 
student  or  tradeT  has  now  a  goodly  array 
of  manuals  and  text-books  from  which  to 
make  a  selection.  Here  he  will  soon  find 
himself  in  the  “advanced”  class,  but, 
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although  possibly  sometimes  out  of  his 
depth,  and  he  will  find  firm  ground  by  steady 
application. 

Dispensing  both  with  preface  and  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  the  author  plunges  into  the 
subject  in  the  first  of  the  220  pages  to  which 
the  work^now  runs,  and  proceeds  to  furnish 
a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  plentiful 
variety  of  specimen  transactions.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  title,  this  treatise  does  not  stop 
short  at  ordinary  commercial  book-keeping, 
but  includes  such  matters  as  company 
accounts,  bankruptcy,  and  executorship 
accounts,  and  other  more  complicated 
business  procedure  indispensable  to  the 
auditor.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  under  the  headings  named 
is  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the  ordinary 
investor,  the  trustee,  and  others  apart  from 
the  professions  concerned.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  section  dealing 
with  the  book-keeping  recommended  to 
executors,  in  which  the  disposition  of  an 
ordinary  estate  is  followed  through  the 
various  stages.  The  dedication  of  this  edition 
is  to  “Emile  Garcke,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  wHo  has 
done  much  to  maintain  for  England  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  application  of  electricity 
to  traction  and  other  commercial  purposes.” 
and  who  has  also,  it  may  be  added,  himself 
written  upon  “  Factory  Accounts  ”  and 
kindred  matters. 


Engineering  Standards  Committee  Report  of 
Progress  of  Work.  (London  :  Published 
by  the  Committee.  November.  1905.) 
This  report  contains  an  account  of  the 
formation  and  organisation  of  the  Committee, 
and  states  the  general  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  various  sections.  Most 
of  this  matter  is  ancient  history  to  readers 
of  the  Builder,  as  we  have  given  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  in  various  references  from  time 
to  time.  Up  to  July  last,  nineteen  reports 
have  been  issued,  the  numbers'  sold  serving 
to  demonstrate  very  clearly  the  relative 
popularity  of  the  several  publications. 
Dividing  these  into  four  main  groups  we  have 
the  subjoined  figures  :— Structural  Steel, 
6.270  copies ;  Portland  Cement,  2,330  copies ; 
Pipe  Flanges  .and  Screw  Threads,  2,024 
copies;  Railway,  Tramway,  and  Ships’ 
Materials,  1,620  copies;  and  Electrical 
Apparatus,  812  copies.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  complete  list  of  the  reports 
issued,  with  notes  setting  forth  the  contents 
of  each,  and  a  list  of  the  standard  templates 
prepared  up  to  the  present  time.  These  lists 
are  very  handy  to  intending  purchasers  for 
the  purpose  of  reference. 


that  of  the  filaments  of  the  heating  lamps 
The  aii*  in  contact  with  the  resistances  gets 
warm  and  rises,  and  so  convection  currents 
are  formed  in  the  air.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  normal  conditions,  this  method  of  heatn 
ing  rooms  is  much  the  more  efficient.  We- 
think,  however,  that  this  statement  needs, 
modification.  Scientifically  speaking,  the- 
heating  will  be  the  same  for  the  same  con¬ 
sumption  of  current.  Convector  apparatps 
only  localise  the  heat  more  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Anyone  contemplating  heating  by¬ 
electricity  would  do  well  to  write  for  this 
catalogue. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Nicholson  &  Co.,  of  Cannon-street,  Man¬ 
chester,  a  series  of  pamphlets  describing  small 
petrol  electric-lighting  sets.  These  sets  are- 
suitable  for  the  electric  lighting  of  cotta°es 
or  small  houses  in  the  country.  For  instance 
the  No.  I.  set  consists  of  a  two-brake,  horse¬ 
power  petrol  engine,  directly  coupled  to  a 
small  dynamo.  The  storage  battery  consists- 
of.  twenty-seven  small  cells,  capable'  of  main¬ 
taining  six  16-candle-power  lamps  or  twelve 
8-candle-power  lamps  alight  for  five  hours. 
Provision  is  also  made  on  the  switchboard 
so  that  the  dynamo  can  be  connected  with- 
the  lights  directly,  and  so  fifteen  or  twenty 
lamps  could  be  burning  at  once.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  power  outfit  is  70 1.  10s.  The- 
recent  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  petrol  engines  make  a  miniature- 
electric-lighting  set  of  this  nature  a  possi¬ 
bility,  and  if  someone  in  the  house  has  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  matters  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  successful.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  however,  the  cost  per 
unit  generated  of  this  plant,  and  whether 
the  fluctuations  of  the  light  when  the  dvnamo 
is  running  in  parallel  with  the  accumulators 
are  appreciable. 

- — - 
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The  Flow  of  Steam  ( continued ). 

OR  the  convenience  of  readers  we 
have  collected  in  Table  XXX.  the 
allowances  for  the  resistance  of 
fittings  and  valves  stated  in  last 


week’s  article 


Table  XXX. — Approximate  Lengths  of- 
Straight  Pipe  Equivalent  to  Pipe  Fit¬ 
tings  and  Valves.  (All  lengths  are  stated  in- 
multiples  of  nominal  internal  pipe  diameter.) 


A  Handbook  of  Commercial  Law.  By  F.  G. 
Neave,  Solicitor.  (London  :  Effingham 
Wilson.) 

This  is  a  clear  and  useful  little  book  for 
persons  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  gives  a 
capital  outline  of  the  law  on  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  The  portion  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  is  probably  that  on  Fire 
Insurance,  in  which  the  '  law  is  well 
summarised. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Knight’s  Annotated  Model  By-laws. 
Seventh  Edition;  edited  and  revised  by 
W.  A.  Casson.  (Knight  &  Co.) 

The  Architects’  Law  Reports  and 
Review.  By  Arthur  Crow,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(Printed  for  the  author.) 

English  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries.  By 
Horace  Field  and  Michael  Bunny.  (Geo. 
Bell  &  Sons.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

We  have  received  from  the  British  Prome¬ 
theus  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
an  interesting  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
electric  heating  apparatus.  They  classify 
their  heating  appliances  into  two  groups — 
radiators  and  convectors.  In  the  radiator 
type,  large  radiator  lamps  are  employed,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  heat  energy  is  radiated 
outwards,  and  is  absorbed,  reflected,  or 
radiated  from  neighbouring  objects.  The 
radiant  heat  does  not  appreciably  heat  the  air 
through  which  it  passes,  and  hence  radiators 
can  be  used  out  of  doors,  on  balconies,  etc. 
In  the  “  convector  ”  or  non-luminous  type,  the 
resistances  are  generally  embedded  in  enamel, 
and  their  temperature  is  very  much  lower  than 


Description. 

Screwed  Wrought- 
iron  Pipe. 

Flanged 

Pipe. 

Joints 

with 

Square 

Shoulders 

Joints 

with 

Reamed 

Shoulders 

Flush  Joints  j 
and  No  En¬ 
largement  0  r 
Contraction  of 
Area.  I 

Bends  . 

4  to  10 

4  to  10 

Bound  Elbows . 

100 

Tee-Pieces  . 

150 

Sockets  and  Couplings 

20 

10 

Valves,  Fullway . 

150 

75 

60 

Valves,  Globe  . 

300 

150 

120 

The  equivalent  lengths  representing  the 
various  fittings  must  be  added  to  the  length 
of  pipe,  the  latter  measurement  including 
the  length  of  all  fittings. 

Then  the  weight  of  steam  discharged  per 
minute  with  any  given  loss  of  pressure  can  be 
calculated  by  formula  (63),  or  the  required 
diameter  for  a  given  discharge  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  formula  (65). 

Example  (34). — Find  the  weight  of  steam 
at  100  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch  that  can 
be  conveyed  with  a  pressure  loss  of  1  lb.  per 
square  inch  through  a  2-in.  wrought-iron  pipe, 
100  ft.  long,  and  fitted  with  one  globe  valve, 
five  coupling  sockets,  one  round  elbow,  one 
bend,  and  two  tee-pieces. 

To  100  ft.  we  add  the  equivalent  lengths 
given  in  Table  XXX.  as  follows  :— 

Diameters. 


One  globe  valve  .  300 

Five  sockets .  100 

One  elbow  .  100 

One  bend .  10 

Two  sockets  on  bend .  40 

Two  tees .  300 


850 
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Illustration  to  Student’s  Column :  Fig.  67 . 
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(  To  find  the  length  in  feet  of  850  diameters 
we  multiply  by  the  diameter  and  divide  by 
I  twelve,  thus  : — 

850  X  2  =  141-66  it.,  say  142  ft. 

Formula  (63)  for  the  weight  of  steam 
delivered  per  minute  is 


W 


-™Y' 


(Pi  -  Ps)  D  db 


:  60 


In  the  present  example  (py  —  P2)  =  1>  by 
Table  XXV.  D  =  0-2307,  d>  =  32,  and  l  = 
(100  +  142)  =  242. 

Substituting  these  values,  we  have 
_IT  /l  x  0-2307  x  32 

W  =  6°V  242 - 

^38 
242 

=  60v/0-0305  =  10-47  lb. 

Example  (35). — Find  the  diameter  of  a  pip© 
to  convey  per  minute  20  lb.  weight  of  steam 
at  the  pressure  of  50  lb.  per  square  inch, 
with  a  pressure  loss  of  1  lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  pipe  line  to  be  100  ft.  long  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  fittings  stated  in  example  (3.4) . 

Formula  (65)  for  the  diameter  of  the  pip© 


/7-38 
V  242 


=  0 


■2Yr, 


W 2 1 


v  (pi  -  p2)  D 

The  required  values  are  W2  =  400,  l  = 
100  +  142)  =  242,  (pi  -  p»)  =  1,  and  D,  by 
'able  XXV  =  0-1202. 

Substituting  these  values,  we  have 

■,  ,  s/400  x  242 

i=x>2Vt  x  fam 

=  0-2^805,400 

By  logarithms  the  fifth  root  of  805,400  is 
log.  5-9060  t5  =  1-1812. 

The  number  corresponding  with  the  man- 
issa  -1812  is  1518,  and,  by  insertion  of  the 
lecimal  point  at  the  place  indicated  by  the 
udex,  we  get  15T8. 

Hence  the  required  diameter  is 
0-2  x  15-18  =  3-036  in. 


Instead  of  calculating  the  results  directly, 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  required 
weight  of  steam  discharged  (W,)  can  be 
ascertained  from  Table  XXVII.  in  the 
manner  explained  on  pp.  624-5,  ante. 

First  obtain  from  Table  XXX.  the  equiva¬ 
lent  lengths  of  the  various  fittings  in  terms 
of  pipe  diameter,  and  convert  the  sum  of 
these  values  to  feet.  Add  the  value  so 
obtained  to  the  measured  length  of  the  pipe 
line,  and  calculate  the  value  of  Wx  by  the 
formula  given  at  the  bottom  of  p.  624,  or 
if  the  pressure  loss  differs  from  that  upon 
which  Table  XXVII.  is  based,  use  one  or 
other  of  the  two  succeeding  formula  on 

p.  625.  .  ,  ,  „ 

To  make  matters  clear  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples,  using  the  assumptions  in 
examples  (31),  (32),  and  (33),  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  equivalent  length  to  compensate 
for  fittings,  as  in  example  (34).  In  these,  as 
in  the  preceding  examples,  absolute  pressures 
are  taken. 

Example  (36).— Find  the  weight  of  steam 
discharged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
pipe  400  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  of  pressure 
from  60  lb  per  square  inch  to  59  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  connected  with  the  valve 
and  fittings  stated  in  example  (34). 

The  sum  of  the  equivalent  lengths  of  the 
various  fittings  is  850  diameters,  and  the 
corresponding  length  in  feet  =  142  ft.  as 

^Referring  to  Table  XXVII.  we  find  that 
the  weight  of  steam,  at  60  lb.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  delivered  through  a  3-in. 
diameter  pipe,  is  35  30  lb. 

Then,  denoting  the  equivalent  length  for 
fittings  by  the  symbol^,  the  required  discharge 

wiUbe  w  10 

w‘  =  7mr 

and,  substituting  the  proper  values, 

35-3  x  10 
Wl  =  \/400  +  142 

_  =  15-15  lb. 

—  23-3 

Example  (37). -Find  the  weight  of  steam 


discharged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
pipe,  100  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  of  pressure 
from  60  lb.  per  square  inch  to  56  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  connected  with  the  valve 
and  fittings  stated  in  example  (34).' 

The  required  discharge  will  be 
_  W  10  Avx  -  p2) 

■v/mr 

Inserting  values  as  before,  we  have 


Wj  = 


35-3  x  10  x  Yi 
Y  100  +  142 
706 


15-55 


-=  45-4  lb. 


Example  (38).— Find  the  weight  of  steam 
discharged  per  minute  by  a  3-in.  diameter 
pipe,  400  ft.  long,  with  a  drop  from  pressure 
of  60  lb.  per  square  inch  to  56  lb.  per  square 

The  required  discharge  will  be  found  by 
the  formula  used  in  example  (37),  and  by 
inserting  the  proper  value  i  we  get 
_  35-3  x  10  X  Y 4 

1  “  Ym  +  142 

=JI='30'81b- 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  in 
examples  (36),  (37),  and  (38)  with  those  in 
examples  (31),  (32),  and  (33),  as  they  show 
very  clearly  the  important  influence  of  fit¬ 
tings  and  valves  in  reducing  the  flow  of 

Summarising  the  most  convenient  rules  and 
other  aids  given  in  the  present  and  pre¬ 
ceding  articles  for  computing  the  diameters 
of  main  and  branch  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  steam  in  ordinary  distribution  systems,  we 
have  the  following  : —  .  .  ,  .  , 

Formula  (63).— Giving  the  weight  of  steam 
discharged  per  minute  through  a  pipe  of  any 
diameter  and  length,  with  a  given  loss  of 
pressure.  ,  ,  . 

Formula  (65).— Giving  the  diameter  of  a 
pipe  of  any  length  for  the  discharge  of  any 
weight  of  steam  per  minute,  with  a  given  loss 
of  pressure.  , .  , 

Table  XXVII.— From  which  can  be 
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obtained  results  similar  to  those  calculated  by 
either  formula  (63)  or  formula  (65). 

Table  XXIX. — By  the  aid  of  which  the 
diameters  of  branch  pipes  can  be  proportioned 
roughly,  without  calculation  or  reference  to 
Table  XXVII.,  when  the  diameter  of  the 
main  pipe  has  once  been  determined. 

Table  XXX. — Giving  approximate  equiva¬ 
lent  lengths  to  be  added  to  the  measured 
length  of  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  the  reduction  of  flow  due  to  valves 
and  various  kinds  of  pipe  fittings.  These 
equivalents  can  be  used  in  connexion  either 
with  formulse  (63)  and  (65),  or  with  Table 
XXVII. 

Hence,  two  methods  of  procedure  are  open 
to  the  designer — (1)  by  formulse  and  (2)  by 
tables. 

In  every  case  it  is  necessary  that  the 
weight  of  steam  to  be  delivered  should  be 
correctly  estimated  for  each  department  of 
the  building  or  group  of  buildings  to  be 
supplied. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
series  of  articles  to  give  data  as  to,  and  to 
discuss  methods  of  computing,  the  quantities 
of  steam  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
machinery,  the  generation  of  electricity,  and 
for  the  various  domestic  purposes  of  public 
institutions.  Assuming  that  the  reader 
possesses,  or  is  able  to  obtain,  data  of  the 
kind,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  settling 
suitable  sizes  for  the  different  service  pipes 
by  the  means  we  have  already  set  forth. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  use 
of  the  foregoing  formulse  and  tables  we  take 
as  an  example  the  steam  distribution  system 
in  the  workhouse  buildings,  of  which  Fig.  67 
is  a  block  plan. 

To  arrive  at  the  calculated  weight  of  steam 
delivered  to  each  point  of  supply  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  enumeration  of  all  main  and  branch 
pipes  with  their  valves,  bends,  elbows,  and 
other  pipe-fittings.  The  large  amount  of 
detail  involved  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  would  not  materially  further  our  pre¬ 
sent  object,  which  will  be  amply  fulfilled  by 
the  consideration  of  the  mains  and  chief 
branches  proceeding  from  the  boiler-house 
to  the  different  buildings  and  departments, 
with  approximate  allowances  for  the  valves 
and  fittings. 

The  following  summary  of  the  steam  mains 
shown  in  Fig.  67  is  oondensed  from  the 
engineer’s  specification,  and  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  our  computations,  the  various  pipes 
being  distinguished  below  by  numbers  to 
facilitate  reference. 

Boiler-house. 

(1)  7-in.  _  collecting  pipe  in  boiler-house, 
supplied  from  one  oi*  both  of  the  two 
Lancashire  boilers,  each  30  ft.  long  by 
7  ft.  diameter. 

(2)  4-in.  main  to  electricity  generating 
station. 

(2a)  l£-in.  branch  to  pump-room. 

(3)  6-in.  main  to  junction-box  in  subway 
between  boiler-house  and  laundry 
building. 

Laundry  Building. 

(4)  4-in.  main  from  junction-box  in  subway 
to  engine-room,  with  branches  to  other 
departments  of  the  laundry. 

Infirmary  Buildings. 

(5)  3-in.  main  from  junction-box  in  subway 
to  junction-box  in  subway  beneath  the 
administration  building  of  the  infirmary, 
with  junction-boxes  and  branches  for 
steam  supply  to  the  maternity  wards 
(1  in.),  the  administration  building 
(Lf  in.),  and  the  male  pavilion  (1^  in.). 

(6)  2-in.  continuation  of  the  main  from  the 
junction-box  in  subway  beneath  the 
administration  building  to  a  junction- 
box  in  the  lunacy  building,  with  (1^-in.) 
branches  for  steam  supply  to  female 
pavilions  and  lunacy  building. 

Isolation  Hospital  and  Mortuary. 

if!)  l£-in.  continuation  of  the  main  from 
lunacy  building  to  a  point  outside  the 
isolation  hospital,  with  1-in.  branch 
to  the  hospital,  and  1-in.  branch  to 
the  mortuary. 

Main  Buildings. 

(8)  3g-in.  main  from  the  junction-box  in 
subway  between  the  boiler-house  and 
laundry  building  to  the  administration 
building,  where  a  l^-in.  branch  is 
taken  off  for  heating  and  cooking. 

(9)  3-in.  continuation  of  the  main  to  a 


junction-box  at  the  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
ways  behind  the  master’s  house,  where 
a  li-in.  branch  is  taken  off  for  steam 
supply,  and  whence  submains  proceed 
right  and  left. 

(10)  25-in.  submain  as  far  as  the  second 
male  pavilion,  with  branches  to  each 
pavilion,  and  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
main  to  the  entrance  buildings. 

(11)  li-in.  submain  to  the  second  female 
pavilion,  with  branches  for  steam 
supply  at  each  pavilion. 

(12)  1-m.  continuation  of  the  submain  past 
the  second  female  pavilion  to  the  aged 
couples’  quarters,  with  service  branches 
to  each  of  these  buildings. 

Entrance  Buildings. 

(13)  li-in.  continuation  of  the  submain 
from  the  main  buildings,  with  l^-in. 
branches  to  the  front  entrance  build¬ 
ing  and  the  disinfection  station. 

Steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler-house  at 
a  pressure  of  110  lb.  per  square  inch  (125  lb. 
absolute),  and  is  supplied  without  reduction 
to  the  electricity  generating  sets. 

Beyond  the  main  leading  to  the  latter,  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  60  lb.  per  square  inch 
(80  lb.  absolute)  for  distribution,  and  is 
further  reduced  in  buildings  where  steam  at 
lower  pressure  is  necessary. 


STEAM  BOILERS  AND  PIPES.— XXVI. 

The  Flow  of  Steam  ( concluded ). 

AVING  stated  the  diameters  of  the 
steam  mains  of  the  system  under 
consideration,  and  given  a  plan 
showing  the  distances  from  point  to 
point,  we  will  calculate  approximately  the 
weight  of  steam  that  can  be  delivered  through 
each  of  the  pipes,  and  afterwards  compute 
the  same  weights  by  the  aid  of  Table  XXVII. 

In  order  to  make  the  results  more  nearly 
correct  we  must,  allow  something  in  each  case 
for  vertical  lengths  of  pipe  that  cannot  be 
shown  on  a  plan,  and  appropriate  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  valves  and  pipe- 
fittings. 

The  following  calculations  are  made  by 
formula  (63)  : — 


W  : 


V 


(Pi  -  p2)  D  d5 


the  values  of  D  being  taken  from  Table  XXV. 
directly  or  by  interpolation. 

(1)  For  the  7-in.  collecting  pipe  we  take  the 
length  at  20  ft.,  adding  an  equivalent  length 
of  180  ft.  to  compensate  for  valves,  separa¬ 
tors,  and  other  fittings,  and  allowing  for  a 
drop  of  pressure  from  125  lb.  to  124  lb.  per 
square  inch. 

Then 


W 


=  60^/- 


x  0-2845  x  7; 


200 


=  293-4  lb. 


(2)  For  the  4-in.  electricity  plant  main,  we 
take  the  length  at  100  ft. ,  with  an  allowance 
of  400  diameters  (133  ft.)  for  valves  and 
fittings,  and  a  drop  of  pressure  from  124  lb. 
to  123  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Then 


W 


=  60  V'1 


x  0-2822  x  45 


66-79  lb. 


100  +  133 

(3)  To  the  point  to  point  length  of  this 
main,  about  70  ft. ,  add  30  ft.  to  cover 
vertical  portions  and  600  diameters  (300  ft.) 
to  compensate  for  pressure  reducing  and  stop 
valves,  expansion  joint,  bends,  and  other 
fittings.  Drop  of  pressure,  say,  from  80  lb. 
to  79  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Then 


W 


=  60  A/1- 


x  0-1869  x  ,66 


114-4  lb. 


100  +  300 

(4)  The  actual  length  of  pipe  from  the 
junction-box  to  the  laundry  engine-room  is 
about  90  ft.,  to  which  700  diameters  (233  ft.) 
should  be  added  for  valves  and  sundry  fit¬ 
tings.  Drop  of  pressure  from  79  lb.  to  78  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

Then 


W 


x  0-1848  x  4s 


=  45-93  lb. 


,  90  +  233 

(5)  To  the  measured  length  of  about  240  ft. 
add  800  diameters  (200  ft.)  for  junction-boxes, 
valves,  and  fittings,  and  take  the  pressure 
loss  at  (79  —  78)  =  1  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Then 


W 


=  <»aA 


x  0-1848  x  35 


=  19-17  lb. 


240  +  200 

(5a)  The  length  of  the  branch  to  the  male 


pavilion  is  about  80  ft. ;  say,  100  ft.,  to  which! 
add  for  various  valves  and  fittings  1 350 
diameters  (140  ft.),  the  allowance  being1 
increased  by  the  fact  that  this  pipe  is  0f 
wrought-iron  with  screwed  joints  and  fit¬ 
tings,  which  cause  greater  reduction  of  flow 
as  shown  in  Table  XXX, 

Taking  the  drop  of  pressure  at  (78  —  76)  = 
1  lb.  per  square  inch. 


=  00  a/- 


2  x  0-1826  x  1-25* 1 2 3 4 5 


100  +  140  =*uy  lb-  ; 

(6)  The  continuation  of  the  main  in  2-in.  I 
diameter  to  the  female  pavilion  measurings 
about  100  ft.,  a  suitable  allowance  for  junc-i 
tion-boxes  and  fittings  would  be  530  diameters  - 
(90  ft.),  and  the  pressure  loss  may  be  put  at 
(78  —  77)  =1  lb.  per  square  inch. 

The  2-in.  continuation  of  the  same  main  to 
the  lunacy  building  measures  260  ft.  from 
point  to  point,  the  allowance  for  valves  and 
fittings  should  be,  say,  1,000  diameters 
(166  ft.),  and  the  drop  of  pressure  from 
77  lb.  to  76  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Then 


W 


=  60a/(I® 


x  0-18-26  x  25 


=  8-26  lb. 


( 100  +  90)  +  (260  + 166) - 
(7)  The  continuation  of  the  main  in  1^-in. 
diameter  has  a  length  of  170  ft.,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  allow  the  equivalent  of  530 
diameters  (55  ft.),  which,,  with  a  drop  of 
pressure  from  76  lb.  to  75  lb.  per  square 
inch  will  give 


W 


=  60  a/1- 


=  2-95  lb. 


x  0-1782  x  1-255 
170  +  55 

(8)  The  main  to  the  administration  build¬ 
ing  proceeds  in  31-in.  diameter  for  about 
70  ft.,  and,  allowing  500  diameters  (146  ft.) 
for  valves  and  fittings,  we  have,  with  a 
pressure  drop  from  79  lb.  to  78  lb.  per  square 


inch 


W  : 


:  60 


aA 


x  0-1848  x  3-255 


33-42  lb. 


70_  +  146 

(9)  The  3-in.  continuation  of  this  main 
measures  about  110  ft.,  and  adding  800 
diameters  (200  ft.)  for  valves,  junction-box, 
and  fittings  generally,  the  discharge,  with  a 
drop  of  pressure  from  78  lb.  to  77  lb.,  will  be 


W 


=  60  a/- 


x  0-1826 


3» 


22-70  lb. 


110  +  200 

(10)  Up  to  the  second  male  pavilion  the 
right-hand  submain,  in  2^-in.  diameter,  has  a 
measured  length  of  about  150  ft.  Adding  for 
fittings  along  the  line,  and  at  the  two 
pavilions  the  equivalent  of  1,200  diameters 
(250  ft.),  the  discharge,  with  a  drop  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  77  lb.  to  76  lb.  per  square  inch,  is 


W  : 


:  60 


vr 


x  0-1804  x  2-56 


12-59  lb. 


150  +  250 

(11)  The  submain  on  the  left  hand,  in  l|-in. 
diameter,  measures  125  ft.  up  to  the  second 
female  pavilion.  Allowing  the  equivalent  of 
1,200  diameters  (150  ft.)  for  fittings,  and  a 
pressure  drop  from  77  lb.  to  76  lb.,  we  get 


W  =  60 


aA 


x  0-1804  x  T6S 


=  3-75  lb. 


200  +  150 

(12)  The  1-in.  continuation  of  the  same 
main  from  the  second  female  pavilion  to  the 
aged  couples’  quartex-s  has  the  measured 
length  of  about  240  ft.  Adding  800  diameters 
(66  ft.)  for  valves  and  fittings,  and  taking 
the  drop  of  pressure  to  be  from  76  lb.  to 
75  lb. 


.  /l  x  0-1782  x  Is  .  .. 

w  =  6°  A/  240“+“66  =  1'461b' 


(13)  The  length  of  the  1 -^-continuation  to 
the  entrance  buildings  is  about  175  ft.  To 
this  should  be  added  about  530  diameters 
(66  ft.)  for  valves,  junction-box,  and  fittings. 
Then  with  a  drop  of  pressure  from  75  lb. 
to  74  lb.  per  square  inch 


rn  a  Z1  x  °‘ 
=  60  V - l7i 


1759  x  D55_ 
175  +  66 


This  completes  the  mains  and  submains 
enumerated  in  Article  XXV.,  and  we  will 
now  compute,  with  the  aid  of  Table  XXVII., 
the  weight  of  steam  that  can  be  discharged 
by  each  of  them.  To  save  unnecessary  re¬ 
petition  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  preceding 
calculations  for  the  lengths,  the  equivalent 
lengths  for  valves  and  fittings,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  losses. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  rough  estimate  the 
progressive  decrease  of  pressure  from  the 
boiler  to  the  most  distant  pipe  might  be 
ignored,  but  for  more  exact  computations  the 
)  weight  of  steam  discharge  should  be  obtained 
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from  Table  XXVII.  by  interpolation  in  cases 
where  the  discharge  is  not  there  given  for  the 
exact  pressure  under  consideration. 

The  simple  rule  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
(Wj)  of  steam  disch  rge  for  any  length  of 
pipe  and  loss  of  pressure  other  than  100  ft. 
and  1  lb.  per  square  inch  respectively,  is  that 
as  stated  on  p.  625  ante  : — 


Wj  - 


w  10  V (pi  —  p.2) 


l 


Of  course,  where  {pi  —  p2)  =  1,  this  term 
can  be  omitted. 

Using  this  rule  in  conjunction  with  Table 
XXVII.,  we  have  the  following  results  for 
the  mains  and  submains. 

(1)  W,  ««  x  10 


(2)  W, 


(3)  W.  = 


-/200 
101-9  X  10 
a/233 
228-6  x  10 
v/fi>0 


=  293-4  lb. 
=  06-70  lb. 
=  114-3  lb. 


...  82-5  x  10  ,, 

<4)  w‘  =  ^7ir  =  4o  911b- 

ac\-o  s/  in 

(5)  W, 


(5a)  W, 

(6)  W.  = 

(7)  W,  = 

(8)  W, 

(9)  W, 

(10)  W,  = 


a/440 

4-4  x  10  a/2~  .  „  ., 

= - , - - =  4'02  lb. 


a/240 
14-4  x  10  a/2 


a/616 


a/225 
49  x  10 
1  v/2T5 

.  40-0  X  10 
a/3I0 
25T  x  10 
a/400 


=  2-93  lb. 

=  33-34  lb. 
22-73  lb. 


12-55  lb. 


(12)  Wj  = 


(13)  Wx  = 


■/306 
6-9  x  10 
\/24T 


=  1-43  lb. 
=  4-44  lb. 


Comparison  of  these  results  shows  that 
they  are  practically  indentical  with  the  dis¬ 
charges  calculated  by  formula  (63). 

Finally,  we  can  use  Table  XXIX.  for 
checking  the  proportions  of  the  mains  and 
submains. 

(1)  Starting  with  the  7-in.  diameter  main, 
No.  1  which  has  to  supply  No.  (2)  of  4-in. 
diameter,  and  No.  (3)  of  6-in.  diameter,  we 
find  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  that 
7  in.  -  23.570.  that  4  in.  =  5,817,  and  6  in.  = 
16,030.  As  the  sum  of  the  two  latter  values 
(5,817  +  16.030)  =  21,847,  a  margin  of  (23,570- 
21,847)  =  1,723  is  left,  which  is  more,  than 
sufficient  for  the  14-in.  branch  (No.  2a)  in  the 
boiler-house  to  supply  the  pumps,  and  leaves 
a  margin  for  the  future  supply  of  steam  to 
machinery  for  operating  mechanical  stokers 
and  the  scrapers  of  an  economiser. 

(3)  Main  No.  3  of  6-in.  diameter  has  to 
supply,  from  the  first  junction-box,  No.  4 
of  4-in.  diameter,  No.  5  of  3-in.  diameter,  and 
main  No.  8  of  34-in.  diameter.  The  values  by 
the  table  are  4  in.  =  5,817,  3  in.  -  2,832,  and 
34  in.  =  3,461;  total  =  12,110.  By  the  same 
table  we  see  that  a  5-in.  diameter  pipe  would 
be  too  small,  and  54  in.,  being  an  unusual 
size,  6-in.  diameter  is  the  most  suitable  for 
adoption.  Moreover,  it  provides  a  margin 
for  future  increase  of  demand. 

(5)  The  3-in.  diameter  main  (No.  5)  has  to 
supply  a  branch  to  the  maternity  wards  (1  in. 
diameter),  No.  6  of  2  in.  .  diameter,  and 
branches  each  of  14  in.  diameter  to  the 
administration  building  and  the  male  pavilion 
of  the  infirmary  buildings. 

The  values  of  these  pipes  by  Table  XXIX. 
are  (1818  +  1,027  +  314  5  +  314  5)  =  1,837  8.  As 
the  value  of  a  3-in.  pipe  by  the  same  table  is 
2,832,  the  diameter  adopted  appears  larger 
than  actually  necessary.  But,  as  2£  in.  is  an 
odd  size,  the  adoption  of  3  in.  is  advisable. 

(6)  No.  6  has  to  supply  a  14-in.  branch  to 
the  female  pavilion  of  the  infirmary  buildings, 
and  _No.  7  of  14-in.  diameter  to  the  isolation 
hospital  and  mortuary. 


The  values  of  these  pipes  by  the  table  are 
(314  5  x  3)  =  943'5,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
2-in.  branch  is  1,027,  the  diameter  seems 
adequate.  It  would  not  be  so,  however,  if 
the  three  branches  were  taken  off  at  the  end, 
owing  to  loss  by  friction  in  the  comparatively 
great  length  of  the  main.  As  the  female 
pavilion  is  near  the  commencement,  the 
diameter  is  suitable. 

(8)  No.  8  of  34-in.  diameter  supplies  a 
14-in.  branch  to  the  administration  building, 
and  No.  9  of  3-in.  diameter.  The  value  of  a 
34-in.  pipe  by  the  table  is  3,461,  and  the 
combined  value  for  the  other  two  pipes  is 
(314-5  +  2,832)  =  3,146  5.  Hence,  the  diameter 
is  suitable. 

(9)  No.  9  of  3-in.  diameter  supplies  a  14-in. 
branch  to  the  master’s  house,  a  24-in.  sub- 
main  (No.  10),  and  a  14-in.  submain  (No.  11). 
The  value  for  the  3-in.  main  is  2,832,  and 
the  combined  value  for  the  pipes  supplied  is 
(3145  +  1,797  +  499  9)  =  2,61T4.  Therefore 
the  diameter  adopted  is  correct. 

(13)  No.  13  of  l^-in.  diameter  has  to  supply 
two  14-in.  diameter  branches  in  the  entrance 
buildings.  The  value  of  a  l^-in.  pipe  =  500, 
and  the  value  of  two  14-in.  pipes  =  629. 

Consequently  it  appears  that  the  main 
should  be  increased  in  diameter.  But  the 
demand  for  steam  in  these  buildings  would 
be  easily  met  by  two  1-in.  branches,  or,  at 
any  rate,  by  one  of  14-in.  and  one  of  1-in. 
diameter.  The  employment  of  l^in.  branches, 
although  in  excess  of  theoretical  requirements, 
is  desirable  so  as  to  leave  ample  space  for  the 
water  of  condensation  which  is  relatively 
greater  at  the  extremities  of  a  steam  system. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  service  pipes  for 
the  isolation  hospital,  mortuary,  and  aged 
couples’  quarters  are  of  larger  area  than  is 
called  for  by  theory. 

Conclusion. — Much  more  could  be  written 
upon  the  design  of  steam-pipe  installations, 
notably  upon  the  strength  of  pipes  for 
different  pressures,  the  design  and  application 
of  steam  separators,  steam  traps,  and  other 
auxiliaries,  the  utilisation  of  exhaust  steam- 
pipe  systems  for  the  return  of  condense 
water  to  the  boiler-house,  and  upon  _  many 
practical  details  relative  to  the  erection  of 
pipe  systems  generally. 

To  treat  all  these  branches  of  the  mam 
subject  fully,  and  to  illustrate  all  the 
apparatus,  fittings,  and  fixings  in  an  adequate 
manner  would  require  a  separate  series  of 
articles.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  steam- 
pipes,  as  with  steam-boilers,  we  have  not 
attempted  to  say  everything  that  could  be  said 
but  rather  to  deal  with  the  more  important 
points  that  come  directly  within  the 
province  of  the  architect. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb  Settle.— The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr  W  Moss  Settle,  of  Barrow-in-Furness  and 
Woodgarth,  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  architect 
and  surveyor,  in  his  30th  year.  Mr  Settle  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1899,  and  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Association  m  1897.  He  made 
the  design  for  a  narrow  street  front,  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  of  July  1 9,  1 902.  He  was  architect 
to  the  Walney  Estates  Company,  of  several 
houses  and  business  premises  in  Barrow,  the  King 
Alfred  Hotel,  Vickerstown,  and  of  a  cottage 
contributed  to  the  Cheap  Cottage  Exhibition 
recently  held  at  the  Garden  City  - Letchworth 
In  a  competition  (February,  1901)  limited  to 
local  architects  Mr.  Settle  won  the  third  premium 
with  his  plans  for  a  large  school  at  Vickerstown 
for  the  Barrow  School  Board  Messrs.  Settle  & 
Farmer,  of  County-square,  Ulverston  were  the 
architects  of  the  Bank  of  ^ve^ool  branch 
premises  at  Dalton-m-Fumess,  Lancs.  ,  the 
fondon  City  and  Midland  Bank  branch  in 

fnr  Mr  W  F  Egerton,  and  to  Cark  Manor 
to  Mr  R  W.  Wakefield,  the  lodge  for  the 
Toint  Hospital  Board,  stabling,  etc.,  at  lodbusk 
for  Mr  F  J  Crossfield,  schools  at  Havengg, 
CiLiberiand  for  the  Millon,  School  Board,  and 
of  To t£S  at  Allithwaite  (Upper),  Grange-over- 
Sands  Of  the  recent  work  at  Ulverston  carried 
o5t  bv  Messrs.  Settle  &  Brnndnt  we  may  mention 
some  houses  in  Kilner's-park,  houses  and  premises 

Miltomjand  on/for  Mfi  ^g**'*** 
Xab“  talent 'and  originality,  and  we  much 
regret  to  hear  of  his  early  death. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Catholic  Church,  Haydock. — The  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs, 
Haydock,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
on  the  17th  inst.  The  church  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  school  chapel,  and  has  been  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  some  400  persons  at  a  total  cost  of 
1,850Z.  Messrs.  R.  &  L.  Lomax,  of  Platt 
Bridge,  have  been  the  builders,  from  the  designs- 
of  Messrs.  Curran,  of  Warrington. 

Church  Restoration,  Ellingham. — The  re¬ 
opening  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  James’s, 
Great  Effingham,  after  partial  restoration,  took 
place  a  short  time  ago.  The  floor  of  the  church 
has  been  relaid  with  concrete,  tiles,  and  wood 
blocks.  A  new  west  door  of  cladded  oak  outside, 
panelled  and  studded  inside,  has  been  added  with, 
pitch-pine,  panelled  roof  to  the  vestry,  forming  a 
ringers’  floor  above.  The  old  minstrel  gallery 
has  been  retained  in  its  original  form  and  re¬ 
decorated.  The  rood  screen  has  been  placed  in 
position  at  the  chancel  steps.  The  choir -stalls 
have  been  brought  to  their  original  position,  in 
the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  and,  to  harmonise  with 
the  colour  scheme,  of  the  architect,  have  been 
painted  a  dark  green.  A  carved  oak  pulpit  has 
been  erected,  and  the  old  altar-table  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  has  been  renovated  and 
lengthened.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hawes  &  Sons,  Norwich,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Reeve,  of  Westminster. 

Glasgow  Technical  College. — The  first 
section  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  was  opened 
on  the  21st  inst.  The  Governors  appointed  Mr. 
David  Barclay  to  be  their  architect,  and  he  has- 
designed  buildings  which  will  ultimately  consist 
of  five  large  wings,  two  parallel  to  George-street, 
and  three  at  right  angles  to  them  and  parallel, 
to  Montrose-street.  Of  these,  all  except  the 
principal  portion  of  the  front  wing  to  George- 
street,  have  been  completed.  The  walls  facing 
the  streets  are  of  red  Dumfriesshire  stone  ;  all 
the  other  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  white1 
enamelled  brick.  The  style  is  a  free  treatment 
of  Italian  Renaissance.  The  long  frontage  in 
George-street,  when  completed,  will  have  a 
centre  block  of  three  bays,  slightly  projected, 
in  which  will  be  three  arched  doorways.  The 
first  floor  story  is  20  ft.  in  height,  and  in  the 
centre  block  is  treated  with  solidity  and  breadth, 
forming  a  base  to  a  columnar  facade  of  columns 
in  pairs,  surmounted  by  an  attic  story  of  square, 
disengaged  pillars,  upon  which  is  the  finishing 
pediment.  The  flanking  wings  are  treated  as 
quasi-towers,  finished  with  a  balustrade  and 
comer  turrets.  The  same  style  and  character 
has  been  adopted  in  the  frontage  to  Montrose- 
street,  which  is  300  ft.  long.  The  frontage  to 
George-street  will  be  346  ft.  long,  over  100  ft.  in 
height,  and  will  contain  five  floors  and  a  semi¬ 
basement.  The  completion  of  the  building  as 
planned  will  cost  about  70,000 1.,  and  a  further 
expenditure  of  about  30,000Z.  for  equipment  is- 


Bangor  University  College. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  University  College1 
of  North  Wales,  it  was,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Plans  Committee,  resolved  to  take  forth¬ 
with  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  in  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  an  architect  for  the  new 
college  buildings.  The  Council  decided  that  the 
appointment  should  be  made  by  a  limited  com- 
petition,  a  small  number  of  architects  being 
selected  to  submit  designs.  In  the  meantime  a 
public  notice  will  be  issued  inviting  architects 
desirous  of  competing  to  send  in  their  names, 
though  the  selection  will  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  architects  who  have  actually  applied. 

New  Institute,  Abercynon. — A  workmen’s 
hall  and  institute  has  just  been  opened  at  Aber¬ 
cynon.  The  building  consists  of  four  lock-up 
shops  on  the  ground  floor,  reading-room,  com¬ 
mittee-rooms,  library,  games-room,  billiard-room, 
and  hall  to  accommodate  1,150  persons,  the 
gallery  having  five  tiers  and  a  seating  capacity 
for  560  persons.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Williams  Bros.,  of  Ynysybwl.  The  heating, 
electric  wiring,  and  fire-extinguishing  appliances 
have  been  provided  by  Messrs.  R.  Alger  &  Son, 
Newport,  and  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  ap¬ 
pliances  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Cardiff.  The 
Bath,  Forest,  and  other  dressed  stone  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Turner  &  Sons,  Cardiff. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  12,000Z. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Gibson,  Pontypridd  and 
Abercynon. 

Public  Offices,  Woking. — The  new  offices 
for  the  Woking  Urban  District  Council  have  been 
practicallv  completed.  The  building  was 
designed  ‘bv  the  District  Surveyor,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Wooldridge",  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Drowley  &  Co.,  of  Woking,  whose  contract  was 
for  3,979Z.  The  exterior  of  the  building,  facing 
the  railway,  is  in  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles.  The  entrance  porch  is  entirely  of  stone¬ 
work,  and  there  is  a  balcony  above  the  entrance- 
hall,  16  ft.  by  74  ft.,  giving  access  on  the  right  hand 
to  the  assistant  overseer’s  office,  and  on  the  left 
to  the  clerk’s  general  office,  22  ft.  by  18  ft. 
Behind  the  latter  is  the  clerk’s  private  office,  17  ft. 
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square,  with  strong  room  in  14-in.  brickwork, 
lined  with  cement,  and  fitted  with  a  special  door 
supplied  by  Milner’s  Safe  Company.  In  the  rear 
of  the  building  are  the  surveyor’s  general  and 
drawing  office,  30  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  his  private 
office,  17  ft.  by  15£  ft.  Communicating  with  the 
former,  but  with  a  separate  entrance  from  the 
yard,  is  a  pay  office,  where  the  Council’s  employees 
will  receive  their  weekly  wages  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  general  work  of  the  department. 
A  small  room  for  samples  of  materials,  etc., 
submitted  by  various  firms  is  provided.  Also 
on  the  ground-floor,  besides  lavatories,  is  a 
telephone  exchange.  A  wide  staircase,  with 
teak  treads  and  rises,  and  oak  newells,  balusters 
and  hand-rails,  leads  to  the  first  and  second  floors. 
On  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  road,  are  a 
committee-room,  21  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  life  sanitary 
inspector’s  office,  18  ft.  square,  with  a  waiting 
room  15  ft.  by  7£  ft.,  between  the  two,  and  giving 
access  to  the  balcony.  The  rear  of  the  building 
on  this  floor  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  Council 
chamber,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  is  lighted  on  three 
sides  by  means  of  five  windows,  the  artificial 
illuminant  being  electricity — as  throughout  the 
building — supplying  four  electroliers  and  five 
wall  brackets.  In  common  with  the  other  rooms, 
it  will  be  heated  by  slow  combustion  open  grates. 
The  accommodation  on  this  floor  is  completed 
by  a  cloak  room  and  lavatories.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a  room,  40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  winch  can  be  used 
for  meetings  of  committees  and  other  semi-public 
bodies  not  directly  connected  with  the  Council. 
Then  there  are  the  caretaker’s  quarters  and  a 
clock-chamber. 

Police  and  Fire  Station,  Edinburgh. — 
Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  met  on  the  14th 
inst.  There  were  fifteen  applications  before  the 
court.  Five  warrants  were  granted,  and  an 
equal  number  of  cases  were  remitted  to  the  Burgh 
Engineer.  The  city  authorities  were  granted 
warrant  to  take  down  21  to  27,  Saunders  -street, 
Stockbridge,  and  to  erect  a  police  and  fire  station 
there.  The  site  has  been  acquired  by  the  city, 
and  the  proposal  is  to  builcl  a  district  police 
and  fire  station,  with  rooms  in  the  upper 
stories  for  the  staffs  of  these  departments.  The 
fire  station  will  consist  of  an  engine  hall,  with 
duty  and  recreation  rooms.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  stabling  for  horses  in 
connexion  with  the  fire  engines.  That  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  dispensed  with  if  it  should  be 
decided  to  use  motors  instead  of  horse-drawn  fire 
engines.  The  police  station  will  consist  of  a 
charge  office,  witness  room,  sergeants’  and  super¬ 
intendent’s  room,  muster  room,  and  five  cells. 
In  the  rear  a  workshop  has  been  provided  for 
the  fire  department,  with  an  ambulance  shed  for 
the  police.  The  whole  block  will  include  eleven 
dwelling-houses  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
service,  and  will  be  four  stories  in  height.  Esti¬ 
mates  have  been  accepted  to  the  extent  of  7,798 Z. 
on  the  plans  prepared  by  the  City  Architect’s 
Department. 

The  Bradford  Cheap  Cottage  Building 
Scheme. — A  Buildings  Sub-committee  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  A.  Gadie,  had  before  them  on  the  13th  inst,. 
the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Hudson,  archi¬ 
tects,  for  the  building  of  cottage  property  on  a 
design  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  economies 
in  the  building  of  this  kind  of  dwelling  and  to 
make  the  residences  more  attractive.  Two  plans 
were  presented,  showing  alternate  designs, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  asked  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  upon  them  from  the 
Buildings  Committee.  The  houses  were  to  have 
rubble  walls,  faced  with  cement  rough  cast ; 
there  were  to  be  no  outbuildings  ;  -the  roads  were 
to  be  narrower  and,  except  in  thoroughfares  or 
main  streets,  asphalted  instead  of  paved  with 
setts  ;  and  there  were  to  be  gardens  back  and 
front.  The  sub-committee  were  unable  to 
entertain  the  scheme  on  account  of  the  insufficient 
road  space  proposed  to  be  allowed,  this  faffing 
short  of  the  minimum  stipulated  in  the  by-laws. 
It  was  felt  to  be  undesirable  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  those  at 
present  in  force  being  regarded  as  more  favourable 
than  the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Free  Library,  Prestonpans. — A  new  free 
library  has  been  opened  at  Prestonpans.  The 
building  consists  of  a  reading-room,  recreation- 
room,  and  book-room,  with  librarian’s  house 
adjoining.  Mr.  James  P.  Alison,  architect, 
Hawich,  prepared  the  plans  for  the  work,  the 
total  cost  amounting  to  1,600Z. 

Free  Library,  Thorne. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  public  library  was  laid  at  Thorne 
on  the  14th  inst.  When  completed  the  building 
will  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  an  entrance- 
hall,  with  a  lending  library  capable  of  storing 
20,000  volumes,  a  librarian’s  room,  and  a  news¬ 
room.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  magazine-room, 
reference  library,  and  a  ladies’  room.  Annexed 
is  a  caretaker’s  cottage  of  five  rooms.  The 
building  will  be  faced  with  Hostel  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  total 
cost,  including  furnishing,  will  be  1,500Z.,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Ballan,  of  Doncaster,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  William  Barton,  of  Thorne. 


Proposed  Hospital  Extensions,  Walker 
Gate.  On  the  14th  inst.  Dr.  R,  Deane  Sweeting 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  town  hall,  Newcastle, 
into  an  application  by  the  Newcastle  Corporation 
for  sanction  to  borrow  a  sum  of  45,OOOZ.  for  the 
extension  of  their  infectious  Diseases  Hospital 
at  Walker  Gate.  The  Town  Clerk  said  tenders 
had  been  obtained,  and  subject  to  consent  being 
obtained  to  borrow  the  necessary  money,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  J.  Parkinson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newcastle,  had  been  accepted  at  the  price  of 
39,720Z.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
furnishings,  construction  of  sewer,  and  provision 
for  expenses  and  contingencies,  which  would 
bring  up  the  total  estimated  cost  to  45.000Z. 
It  was  proposed  to  increase  the  accommodation 
from  105  beds  to  169,  an  addition  of  64  beds. 
Mr.  Holford,  the  Property  Surveyor,  explained 
the  plans  and  the  general  scheme.  It  comprises 
the  erection  on  a  further  portion  of  the  Walker 
Estate  of  two  new  pavilions,  a  nurses’  home, 
additions  to  the  present  isolation  block,  and 
several  necessary  alterations  to  the  administrative 
block  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  All  the 
buildings  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
at  present  existing. 


Building  and  Improvement  Schemes, 
Doncaster. — The  Doncaster  Corporation  have, 
according  to  the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  three  schemes 
on  hand  and  in  process  of  development  which 
will  entail  in  the  near  future  an  expenditure  of 
fully  50,000Z.  One  enterpise  consists  of  the 
widening  of  Chequer -lane  and  the  erection  of  a 
set  of  elementary  schools  in  that  district,  the 
former  being,  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
latter,  and  the  joint  cost  will  amount  to  20,000Z. — 
2,000Z.  being  for  the  widening  of  the  road,  and 
4,000Z.  for  the  cost  of  the  site  of  the  schools. 
The  full  scheme  provides  for  an  educational 
establishment  for  1,460  children — 540  boys,  380 
infants,  and  540  girls ;  but  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  only  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  boys’ 
school,  which  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  5,000 Z., 
or,  counting  the  cost  of  the  site,  a  sum  of  over 
9,000Z,  Another  scheme  is  the  erection  of  a 
model  lodging-house  in  Fishergate  at  a  cost  of 
6,250Z.,  5,000Z.  being  for  the  buildings,  and  1.250Z. 
for  the  site.  It  will  contain  accommodation 
for  126  persons,  male  and  female.  The  other 
scheme  has  to  do  with  the  municipal  technical 
school  and  the  girls’  secondary  school.  The 
Education  Authority  propose  to  build  a  new 
municipal  technical  school  and  a  girls’  secondary 
school,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  is  14,500Z.,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
5,000 Z.  for  the  equipment,  making  a  total  of 
24,000Z.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect  these  new 
buildings  on  the  south-east  side  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  with  a  frontage  to  Gray  Friary- 
road  and  Church -view.  One  building  will  be 
used  as  a  secondary  school,  and  the  other  for 
engineering  work.  The  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  R.  Crabtree,  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
and  a  commencement  will  probably  be  made 
early  in  the  coming  year. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Bedlington. — New 
premises  have  been  built  by  the  Bedlington 
Co-operative  Society  at  Bedlington.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  >  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T. 
Tulip,  of  Choppington,  at  a  cost  of  about  4,000Z. 

Theatre,  Stockton. — The  new  Hippodrome 
Theatre,  which  has  been  erected  at  Stockton,  was 
opened  on  the  18th  inst.  The  building  provides 
accommodation  for  2,300  persons,  and  has  cost 
about  14,000Z.  Messrs.  George  and  Robert 
Nicholson  were  the  builders,  and  Mr.  W.  Hope, 
of  Newcastle,  the  architect  of  the  work. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  Pimlico. — A 
new  wing  is  in  course  of  being  built  at  the  Home 
in  Eccleston-street,  S.W.,  and  the  scheme  for 
extension  comprises  accommodation  for  50 
more  bed-cubicles,  a  lecture  hall  with  400  seats, 
recreation-rooms,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
kitchen  and  refreshment  bar.  The  trustees 
bought  and  adapted  the  existing  buildings  at  an 
outlay  of  12,000Z.,  their  former  premises  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace-road  having  been  acquired  for  the 
extension  of  Victoria  Railway  Station.  Mr. 
Robert  Curwen  is  the  architect  of  the  additional 
wing. 

CAaring  Cross  Railway  Station. — It  is 
announced  that  the  contract  for  removing  the 
roof  and  for  the  work  of  rebuilding  will  be  given 
to  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Derby,  and  that  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  and  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Tempest,  engineer  to  the  company,  the 
directors  have  resolved  to  replace  the  present  roof 
with  one  after  a  more  modern  kind  and  at  a  lower 
leyel,  which  will  moreover  facilitate  any  future 
widening  of  the  terminus.  The  engineers  recom¬ 
mend  that  by  way  of  precaution  the  feet  of  the 
principals  should  be  united  with  steel  hawsers 
during  the  removal  of  the  roof.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  works  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the 
station  being  re-opened. 

Memorial  Hall,  Elson. — A  new  parish  hall 
has  been  erected  midway  between  Elson  and 
Hardway.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Mount,  of  Staple-inn.  Messrs. 
C.  J.  Lear  &  Son,  of  Alverstoke,  were  the  builders. 
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STAINED  OLA SS  AND  DECORATION.: 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bethnal  Green  — T*1 
Church  of  *St.  Peter,  Bethnal  Green  was  r 
opened  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  after  unde: 
going  thorough  repair.  A  new  vestry  for  tl 
clergy  has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  tl 
chancel.  Carved  oak  screens  have  been  erect* 
on  each  side  of  the  choir,  that  on  the  north  sic 
forming  a  choir  vestry  and  the  screen  on  the  sout 
side  encloses  the  lower  part  of  the  organ  : 
low  screen  of  marble  with  marble  steps  has  bee 
added  to  the  chancel,  and  portions  of  the  nav 
are  laid  with  tesselated  pavement  A  ne 
octagonal  pulpit  of  carved  oak  has  been  erectC 
next  the  chancel  screen,  and  a  new  marble  foi 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  one.  New  wrougfr 
iron  gas  brackets  and  standards  have  bee* 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Stroud.  The  roofs  wall* 
and  seats  have  been  repainted.  The  arch  an 
ceiling  to  the  sanctuary  have  been  decorated 
and  above  the  arch  are  four  angels  bearing  scroll 
and  texts.  The  subject  of  the  Adoration  of  th 
Magi  occupies  the  three  panels  of  the  arcadiri 
above  the  altar,  and  upon  either  side  are  figures  A 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  other  panels  represents 
a  conventional  treatment  of  the  vine  Tb 
decoration  of  the  sanctuary  has  been  execute' 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne  A  greet 
improvement  has  beenj  effected  by  the  remove 
of  the  galleries  which  crossed  the  centre  of  th 
nave  windows,  and  the  nave  has  been  enlarge* 
by  taking  down  a  partition  which  enclosed 
staircase  to  the  galleries  at  the  west  end  of  tb 
church  The  work,  including  the  decoratii 
round  the  nave  windows,  has  been  carried  ou 
by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Wiffinott,  of  Ilford,  unde 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Medland,  architect  c 
London. 

Windows,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dub 
LIN. — At  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  a  memorial  ha 
been  erected  to  the  late  Dr.  1  Salmon  Tb 
memorial  comprises  two  windows  of  painteJ 
glass  (by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe)  descriptive  of  scene 
in  the  fife  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  medallion  portrait  o 
the  late  Provost  by  Mr.  Albert  Bruce-Joy,  R.H.A 
The  medallion  is  in  bronze  and  is  surrounded  by  . 
framework  in  the  same  metal,  which  has  beei 
designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.  Beneat) 
is  a  bronze  tablet,  upon  which  a  Latin  inscriptioi 
in  raised  letters  has  been  placed.  The  memoria 
is  placed  in  the  Chapel  at  the  end  of  the  nortl 
choir.  The  stonework  of  the  memorial  wa 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Emery. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Dundee.— Mr.  J.  H.  Langlands,  who  sii 
1886  has  acted  as  architect  to  the  Dundee  Sch 
Board  on  an  ad  interim  appointment,  has  b( 
officially  selected  as  the  architect  and  measu 
for  the  Board. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Water  Supply,  Alfreton. — Mr.  W.  H 
Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  has  submittec 
to  the  Alfreton  Urban  Council  a  report  as  to  tin 
best  means  of  improving  their  present  watej 
supply.  He  estimates  they  require  about 
200,000  gallons  a  day,  including  the  water  sold  tc 
the  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  cost  o: 
making  extensions  at  Lindway  No.  I  Reservoi: 
would  be  about  1,512Z.  per  ‘1,000,000  gallons 
whereas  at  Butterley  it  would  cost  1.652Z.  pet 

I, 000,000  gallons.  At  Butterley  only  5,000,00< 
gallons  could  be  stored,  while  at  Lindwaj 

II, 000,000  gallons  could  be  stored  extra.  Th< 
Lindway  No.  1  Reservoir  would  have  to  b( 
reconstructed,  with  the  addition  of  filter  beds 
The  7 -in.  supply  main  was  altogether  too  small 
He  suggested  that  a  new  9 -in.  main  should  b< 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  which  woulc 
cost  5,309Z.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity 
for  pumping  at  Cotes  Park.  The  following  an 
his  estimates  :  Reconstructing  Lindway  No.  1 
Reservoir,  to  hold  16,000,000  gallons, ‘l5,880Z. 
new  7-in.  main  between  Butterley  and  Lindwai 
reservoirs,  1,430Z.  ;  filter  beds,  840Z.  ;  clear  wate* 
reservoirs,  to  hold  100,000  gallons,  1,200Z.  ;  nev 
9-in.  main  from  Lindway  to  Cotes  Park,  5,300Z. 
total  for  works,  24,650 Z.  Mr.  Radford  deal 
with  the  proposal  to  increase  the  storage  at  th' 
Butterley  reservoirs,  the  cost  of  which  In 
estimates  to  be  12,560Z. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Stretton. — The  nev 
sewerage  works  at  Stretton  have  now  been  com 
pleted  and  opened.  Messrs.  Mansergh  &  S01 
were  the  engineers,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  W 
Morley,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  about  12,000i 

Water  Mains,  Penzance.— Col.  A.  G.  Durn 
ford,  R.E.,  representing  the  Local  Governmen 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Guildhall,  Penzance 
on  Wednesday,  last  week,  into  the  application  0 
the  Corporation  to  borrow  4,500Z.  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  new  water  mains  from  the  reservoir  fc 
certain  parts  of  the  town.  Mr.  T.  H.  Cornis! 
(town  clerk)  explained  the  object  of  the  applies 
tion.  The  population  of  the  district,  he  said 
which  would  be  supplied  by  water  was  13,13 
at  the  last  census  ;  the  assessable  value  wa 
59,038Z.  ;  the  balance  of  the  outstanding  loan 
46,610Z.  ;  the  area  472  acres  ;  and  a  Id.  rat 
would  produce^  225Z.  The  application  was  t 
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borrow  4,5002.  for  thirty  years  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  new  mains  from  the  reservoir  to  the  town. 
At  present  water  was  brought  in  by  two  mains 
connected  with  the  high-level  reservoir  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  higher  district  of  the  town,  and  another 
main  for  supplying  the  central  and  lower  parts 
of  the  town.  Since  these  mains  were  laid  ex¬ 
tensive  building  operations  had  been  carried 
on  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  and  the  mains  had 
not  allowed  the  residents  to  have  the  fullest 
•supply  of  water.  They  believed  that  this 
I  occurred  through  the  corrosion  of  the  pipes,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  9-in.  main  now  only 
allowed  the  diameter  of  7  in.  It  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  lay  a  new  12-in.  main  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  bullock  market.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
disturb  the  existing  line  of  pipes.  Mr.  F.  Latham 
^Borough  Surveyor)  gave  details  of  the  proposed 
scheme. 

I  Proposed  Pontoon  Dock,  Aberdeen. — 
L  The  Aberdeen  harbour  engineer,  Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Nicol,  has  prepared  a  report  to  the  Docks  and 

I  Pilotage  Committee  on  the  propriety  of  providing 
another  pontoon  dock  for  the  accommodation  of 
fishing  and  other  vessels  at  the  port.  The  site 
which  best  fulfils  the  necessary  requirements 
is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
■  existing  dock  at  Albert  Quay.  At  this  place 
k  there  can  be  obtained  deep  water  berth  outside 

I  the  quay  wall,  suitable  for  the  reception  and 
working  of  a  new  dock,  without  further  expendi¬ 
ture  on  constructional  work  than  is  required 
for  the  attachment  of  the  dock  to  the  quay  wall. 
Taking  current  prices  of  materials  into  account, 
the  cost  of  the  dock  complete,  attached  to  the 
quay  wall  and  fitted  up  ready  for  work,  would 
be  about  10,8602.  The  cost  of  constructing  the 
'  timber  jetty  and  dolphins  would  amount  to 
about  6,9902.,  based  on  prices  for  this  class  of 

bwork  when  executed  departmentally.  Mr.  Nicol 
recommends  that  the  whole  of  the  work  be 
executed  by  contract.  The  new  scheme  could, 
in  his  opinion,  be  brought  into  working  order 
before  the  end  of  1906,  and  would  represent  a 
K  capital  outlay  of  26,77  82. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  given  to  the  City  of  Paris  a  sub¬ 
vention  of  250,000  dollars  in  consideration  of 
the  erection  of  the  American  National  Institute 

on  ground  belonging  to  the  Municipality. - M. 

Alphonse  Gosset,  architect,  of  Reims,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  a  scheme 
'  for  a  “  Theatre  Populaire  ”  to  contain  4,000 
spectators.  This  establishment,  which  it  is 
K  proposed  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the  old  Marche 
du  Temple,  is  proposed  to  be  in  a  semi-circular 
form  with  all  the  seats  in  steps.  On  each  story 
there  are  to  be  three  foyers,  eight  staircases  and 
I1  nineteen  doors,  assuring  a  speedy  exit  on  to  an 

■  arcaded  gallery  running  all  round  the  building. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  francs.— — 
A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Corneille 
is  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  from  the  designs  of 
M.  Allouard  (sculptor)  and  M.  Latour  (archi¬ 
tect).  It  will  be  composed  of  a  bronze  portrait 

ft  statue  of  the  poet,  with,  at  the  base  of  the 

■  pedestal,  two  other  figures,  one  symbolising 
|  “  Tragedy,”  and  the  other  representing  Rodrigue, 

the  well-known  character  in  “  Le  Cid.” - -The 

KClovernment  is  about  to  establish  a  school  of 
naval  engineering,  and  a  naval  magazine,  on  the 
K  portion  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  bordering  the 

Avenue  Suffren,  near  the  Eiffel  tower.- - It 

is  proposed  to  erect  at  Calais,  by  subscription,  a 
I  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jacquard,  the 

■  eminent  mechanician,  and  inventor  of  the  loom 
I  which  bore  his  name. 

f  South  Africa— The  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
to  be  invited  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  municipal  buildings  in  Durban  during  his 

i  visit  to  Natal  in  February  next.  -  —Three  new 
schools  are  to  be  erected  in  King  Williams  Town. 

- The  Standard  Bank  buildings  in  Maritzburg 

have  been  practically  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  Cromwell 
&  Carter,  the  architects  who  designed  and  super¬ 
vised  the  work  being  Messrs.  Stott  &  Kirkby. 

The  Natal  Government  Railways  invite  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  of  brick  and  wood 
and  iron  on  a  portion  of  the  Natal-Cape  Railway 
between  Donnybrook  and  Dronk  Vlei.  A 
chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  “  old  boys  ”  of  St. 
Andrew’s  College,  Graham’s  Town,__  who  fell  in 
the  South  African  wars  between  1877  and  1902, 
is  to  be  built  in  Grahamstown.  When  completed 
the  building  will  cost  7,6002. 

Germany.— The  new  theatre  at  Halberstadt, 
built  from  designs  by  Herr  B.  Sehring,  at  a  cost 
■  of  500,000  marks,  was  opened  on  October  1.— — 
f  Professor  Reauleaux,  engineer,  who  was  for 
many  years  professor  at  the  Technical  Schools  at 
I  Charlottenburg,  died  recently  in  his  seventy- 

sixth  year  at  Charlottenburg. - The  new 

theatre  at  Nuremburg,  designed  by  Herr  Seeling, 
was  opened  on  September  1  ;  the  building  is 
intended  to  accommodate  an  audience  of  1,422 

persons. - The  architects  of  Munich  have 

lodged  a  protest  against  the  monotonous  rows  of 
houses  that  are  being  erected  in  their  town ; 
they  suggest  that  the  houses  should  no  longer  be 
built  absolutely  parallel  with  the  fine  of  the 


street,  but  that  each  house  should  have  an  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  own,  within  certain  prescribed 

limits. - The  memorial  at  Nuremburg  to  the 

Emperor  William  I.  was  unveiled  on  November 
13  ;  the  memorial,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
equestrian  statue,  is  the  work  of  Professor  von 
Ruemann  and  Herr  Hans  Grassel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announce¬ 
ments. — Mr.  George  Waymouth,  architect,  has 
removed  his  offices  from  23,  Moorgate-street,  to 
Raymond  House,  Theobald’s-road,  Gray’s  Inn, 

W.C.  Telephone  number,  4,867,  as  before. - 

Mr.  W.  F.  Harber,  architect,  has  removed  from 
11,  King’s -mansions,  Cheyne-walk,  to  1,  Lam- 
pard  House,  Royal  Hospital-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

- Mr.  W.  Hoffman  Wood,  surveyor,  has 

removed  his  offices  from  14,  Park -square,  Leeds, 
to  8,  Queen-square,  in  the  same  city. 

Slate  Trade. — Prices  for  the  coming  year  have 
now  been  fixed  at  all  the  quarries,  and  show 
reductions  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
Objections  were  raised  to  some  of  these  reductions, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  best  for_  the 
trade,  and  that  the  “  bedrock  ”  of  prices  has  now 
been  reached  ;  also  that  merchants  can  now  get 
good,  sound  Welsh  slates  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  inferior  foreign  and  colonial  slates  which 
have  been  put  on  the  market  the  last  few  years. 

Floods  Prevention  Scheme,  Middles¬ 
brough. — For  many  years  past  serious  incon¬ 
venience  and  loss  have  been  experienced  in 
certain  parts  of  Middlesbrough  situated  on  the 
low-lying  marshlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 
In  1895  Mr.  Frank  Baker,  the  Borough  Engineer, 
made  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  town  council  to  establish  a  pumping  station 
for  alleviating  the  flooding  of  the  Marsh -road 
district.  Since  that  date  the  town  has  increased 
considerably,  many  hundreds  of  houses  having 
been  erected,  and  an  enormous  volume  added 
to  the  sewage.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  floods 
taking  place  in  the  district,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  December,  1901,  the  area  flooded 
was  between  ten  and  eleven  acres,  and  contained 
more  than  three  hundred  houses,  the  quantity 
of  water  in  that  particular  flood  being  equal  to 
307,000  cub.  ft.,  or  practically  2,000,000  gallons. 
After  the  Council  had  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  floods  prevention  scheme  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable  site  near 
the  required  point.  Ultimately  a  plot  of  land 
was  obtained  upon  which  an  engine-house  has 
been  built  and  equipped  with  pumping  plant 
capable  of  delivering  15,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  through  a  lift  of  16  ft.  These  works  only 
form  a  portion  of  the  general  scheme  for  allevia¬ 
ting  the  flooding  of  the  district,  and  during  the 
heavy  rains  which  took  place  in  October  and 
November  last  the  machinery  performed  valuable 
service,  the  maximum  quantity  pumped  during 
the  week  ending  November  18  being  upwards  of 
25,000,000  gallons.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
town  council  did  not  accept  the  recommendation 
that  the  second  pair  of  engines  and  pumps  should 
be  laid  down  at  the  same  time,  because,  useful  as 
the  existing  plant  may  be,  its  capacity  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  dealing  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  with  exceptionally  heavy  floods. 

Church  Building  Society.— The  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting,  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  the 
Society’s  house,  7,  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster 
Abbey  S  W-,  the  Rev  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in 
the  chair  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid 
of  the  following  objects,  viz  :— Building  new 
churches  at  Beckton,  S.  Michael,  East  Ham, 
Essex  1202.  for  the  first  portion;  Knaphill 
Holy  Trinity,  near  Woking,  802.  ;  Roker  and 
Fulwefl,  S.  Andrew,  near  Sunderland,  1502.  ;  and 
Heisham,  S  Barnabas,  near  Norwich,  1802.  in  lieu 
of  £  former  grant  of  105!.  i  towards  rebuilding 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  Curbndge,  near  Witney, 
Oxon  452.  ;  and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise 
improving  the  accommodation  m  the  churches  at 
Bottisham,  Holy  Trinity,  near  Cambridge,  46!  ; 
Gloucester  S.  Luke,  10!.  ;  Hereford,  Holy 
Trinity  70!.  ;  Monewden,  S.  Mary,  near  Fram- 
lingliam,  Norfolk,  25!.  ;  and  Barnes,  S.  Mary, 
Sufrey  100!.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  75i. 
A  grant  was  also  made  from  the  Special  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  building  a  mission  church 
at  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent,  30  .  The  following 
yrants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed  ■  - 
Prestatyn,  Christ  Church,  Flints,  301.  on  account 
of  a  grant  of  55!.  ;  Lakenheath  S.  Mary  Su&^ 
201.  on  account  of  a  grant  of  401. , ■  -^““l 
Huthwaite,  near  Mansfield,  40!.  ,  Luton,  b. 

Saviour,  Beds,  145!.,  making  in  all  275!.  ,8. 
Columb  Major,  S.  Columba  Cornwall,  60 .  , 
Cardiston,  A  Michael,  ShrewsW.^5!.  , 

?oto  the  Bipfist  nem  Cheltenham  152  ;  Borstal, 
s  Matthew,  near  Rochester,  502.  ;  Maney,  S. 
Peter  near  Sutton  Coldfield,  1252.  ;  Churchdown, 
S  Andrew  near  Cheltenham,  1002  ;  and  Alwalton 
S'  Andrew’  near  Peterborough,  !52.,  makmg  m  all 
f  52  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  1802  was  paid 
toward?  the  repairs  of  twelve  churches  from  trust 
funds  held  by  the  Society. 


Edinburgh  Plumbers. — The  fourth  annual 
supper  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Plumbing 
Trade  was  held  at  the  Royal  British  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Daniel  MacFie’ 
of  Messrs.  James  Milne  &  Sons,  who  presided, 
in  his  remarks,  reviewed  the  conditions  of  trade 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  pointing  out 
how  greatly  they  had  improved  of  recent  years. 
Scientific  plumbing  and  medicine  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  doctor  and  plumber  divided  the 
honours  in  the  decreasing  of  mortality.  In 
proposing  “  The  Plumbing  Trade,”  Mr.  R.  K. 
Hill  said  the  year  just  closing  had  been  the  worst 
they  had  ever  had,  but  he  was  hopeful  that  there 
would  be  an  improvement  next  year.  He 
deplored  the  introduction  of  municipal  trading, 
and  said  that  if  the  system  adopted  by  the  Gas 
Commissioners  were  followed  by  the  Electrical 
Department  and  the  Burgh  Engineer’s  Depart¬ 
ment  their  trade  would  be  “  done  ”  to.  a  very  large 
extent.  He  considered  that  private  enterprise 
was  quite  able  to  cope  with  all  the  work  that  was 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Alexander  Morrison,  in  reply, 
advised  the  trade  to  co-operate  and  fight  against 
municipal  trading. 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School. — 
The  “  Wilson  Premium  ”  for  the  be3t  paper  read 
before  the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  Society 
during  the  present  session  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Council  to  W.  L.  Wilkinson  for  his  paper  on 
“  Building  and  Road  Construction  in  India.” 
Other  papers  read  during  the  session  were  : — 
“  Motor  Car  Construction,”  by  J.  R.  Barnes  ■' 
“  The  Construction  of  Tube  Railways,”  by  A.  W. 
Agnew  ;  and  “  The  Electra-Thermal  Treatment 
of  Metals,”  by  D.  Gollan.  The  premium  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  by  Sir  William 
Mather  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-ninth 
distribution  of  certificates  at  the  above  school  on 
Thursday,  December  21,  at  which  he  presided. 

Houses  of  Celebrities  in  London. _ A 

memorial  tablet,  executed  in  encaustic  ware 
has  just  been  affixed  upon  the  front  of  No.  6* 
Frith-street,  Soho,  whither  Hazlitt  removed  in 
1829  from  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street.  He 
died  in  that  house  on  September  18,  1830,  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  and  Charles  Lamb,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Anne’s 
Soho.  A  similar  tablet  now  distinguishes  the 
house.  No.  71,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street 
where  Coleridge  lived  during  some  eighteen 
months  in  1812-3.  We  gather  that  a  recent 
project  to  set  a  tablet  on  No.  3,  The  Grove 
Highgate,  was  relinquished  because  the  demolition 
of  the  house  was  contemplated.  Coleridge  went 
in  1816,  to  live  with  James  Gillman  at  Moreton 
House,  Highgate,  and  removed  shortly  afterwards 
with  him  to  No.  3,  The  Grove.  The  two  houses 
are  illustrated  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Gillman’s  volume, 
“  The  Gillmans  of  Highgate.” 

War  Memorial,  Woolwich. — A  memorial 
has  been  erected  at  the  junction  of  Frances- 
street  and  Artillery -place  in  honour  of  the  officers 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department  and  the 
warrant-officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  campaign.  The  monument, 
designed  from  the  original  drawing  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Jordan,  consists  of  a  base,  after  the  Ionic  order 
and  wrought  in  Aberdeen  granite,  having  on  the 
four  sides  two  drinking-fountains  and  two  inscribed 
panels.  A  bronze  figure  of  a  man  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  in  active  service  dress  stands 
on  the  pedestal ;  the  figure  was  modelled  by  Mr. 
F.  Coomans  and  cast  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  & 
Sons. 

London  and  Brighton  Motor  Way. — A 
body  of  promoters  have  framed  a  Bill  under  this 
title  for  constructing  a  fenced  motor  way  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  to  be  used  by 
vehicles  propelled  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
power,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  drawn  by  animals 
and  of  foot-passengers.  The  proposed  road 
will  begin  at  the  junction  of  Galpins  and  London 
road,  Croydon,  and,  passing  through  Beddington, 
Chipstead,  Merstham,  Horley,  Balcombe,  Cuck- 
field,  Clayton,  and  Patcham  for  a  length  of  rather 
more  than  forty  miles, will  terminate  on  the  western 
side  of  the  London  and  Brighton  road  near  the 
Sussex  County  Police  Station,  Brighton.  The 
company  intend  to  erect  an  electricity  generating 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wandle  near  its 
source  by  Waddon  Mills,  Croydon,  and  to  take 
twenty-nine  perches  of  common  lands  at  Tyler’s 
Green,  Cuckfield.  There  will  be  no  tunnels, 
but  many  bridges,  along  the  new  route,  and  no 
gradient  rate  will  exceed  the  maximum  of  one  in 
thirty.  The  plans  will  be  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  with  Sir  Douglas  Fox  as 
consulting  engineer. 

Three  Manchester  Churches  Threatened, 
— In  terms  of  a  measure  which  will  be  introduced 
in  the  course  of  next  session  of  Parliament  a 
body  of  trustees  will  be  incorporated  for  the 
purposes  of  demolishing  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter,  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  and  St.  Martin, 
Manchester,  and  of  applying  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  sites  and  materials  to  certain  ecclesias¬ 
tical  objects  in  or  near  the  city  of  Manchester* 
The  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  German-street, 
Oldham-road,  was  built  in  1872-3,  after  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  ar.d 
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aisle,  with  a  bell-cote  over  the  porch  ;  the  church 
of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  in  Granby-row,  was 
built  in  1841-2  by  the  Manchester  and  Eccles 
Church  Building  Society,  and  contains  800 
sittings.  In  St.  Peter’s-square,  at  the  end  of 
Mosley-street  stands  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
erected  in  1788-94  after  designs  by  James  Wyatt. 
The  tower,  to  the  south,  was  added  in  1824 
by  F.  Goodwin,  and  forty-five  years  ago  E. 
Salomons  carried  out  the  interior  decoration. 
The  church,  which  is  cruciform  on  plan,  was 
designed  after  the  simple  Doric  style  and  has 
room  for  1,000  sittings.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
A.  Carracci,  or  his  school ;  the  work  by  Salomons 
included  the  organ-case,  altar  recess,  and  eight 
paintings  in  monochrome,  being  studies  from 
various  masters.  (See  The  Builder  of  September  8, 
1860.) 

Compensation  Award. — The  terms  of  the 
award  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Green  as 
arbitrator  in  the  matter  of  the  compulsory  sale 
of  about  2,000  sq.  ft.  of  land  near  the  northern 
approach'  to  Tower  Bridge  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
preferred  a  claim  of  16,598/.  in  all,  as  against 
the  London  County  Council  in  compensation  for 
the  compulsory  surrender  of  the  land  which 
forms  portion  of  their  property  in  Chamber, 
Royal  Mint,  and  adjoining  streets.  The  railway 
company’s  claim  was  computed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Elwell  ;  a  counter  valuation  was  supported  by 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  A.  Rose  Stenning  and  the 
late  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins.  The  award  stands  thus  : — 
(1)  land  taken,  962/.  ;  (2)  damage  to  the  security 
of  the  rent  arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
part  of  the  property  affected  is  leased  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  for  999  years, 
501/.  ;  and  (3)  consequential  damage  to  the  ware¬ 
houses  by  reason  of  the  alteration  of  the  character 
of  Little  Prescot-street — stated,  by  request  of 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  the  form  of  a  special  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court — 5,859/. 
Sir  Edward  Boyle,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes, 
K.C.,  appeared  for  the  claimants,  and  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Morten  for  the 
London  County  Council. 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Great  Windmill- 
street,  Soho. — Some  months  ago  the  Bishop 
of  London  appointed  a  commission  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  pulling  down  this  church, 
having  regard  to  the  diminished  numbers  of  the 
resident  population.  The  project  was  warmly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  parishioners,  whose 
protests,  we  gather,  have  resulted  in  the 
relinquishment  of  the  scheme.  The  church  was 
built  in  1860-1  after  designs,  in  the  Decorated 
style,  by  R.  Brandon.  It  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  Great  Windmill-street,  on  a  site  adjoining 
that  of  the  (old)  Argyll  dancing-fooms,  formerly 
the  tennis-court  of  Piccadilly  Hall.  The  dancing- 
rooms  have  since  been  absorbed  in  the  Trocadero 
Restaurant. 

The  Vacant  Site,  Aldwych. — Three  offers  have 
been  made  to  take  a  building  lease  of  the  site 
in  Aldwych.  One  syndicate  offers  to  take  a 
99  years’  term  at  50,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
erection  of  the  “  Irving  Repertoire  Theatre,” 
with  a  statue  in  front  of  it  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving ;  another  project  relates  to  the  building  of  a 
covered  theatre  with  shops  and  a  restaurant  after 
the  plans,  lately  modified,  of  Mr.  Gilbee  Scott  ; 
and  the  third,  being  of  a  similar  character,  is 
promoted  by  a  French  syndicate  for  whom 
Mr.  Detmar  Blow  will  act  as  joint  architect. 
The  promoters  of  the  second  undertaking — 
known  as  “  Paris  in  London  ” — offer  a  rental  of 
55,000/. 

War  Memorial,  Durham. — A  cross  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  Durham  Cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Durham 
Liffit  Infantry  who  fell  in  the  South  African 
War.  The  monument,  which  stands  40  ft. 
hi  ;h,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Hexham, 
th  >  sculptor  being  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  on  December  20,  Mr.  W.  Noble  Twelve- 
trees,  M.I.Mech.E.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Lionel  J.  Langridge,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  nominated  to  serve  on  the  General  Testing 
Arrangements  (Standing)  Sub -Committee. 

International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters,  and  Gravers. — At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters,  and  Gravers,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee,  read  a  Report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society  during  the  past  year.  The  Report 
stated  that  the  society  is  now  incorporated,  and 
both  financially  and  artistically  in  a  sounder 
position  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has  had  two 
exhibitions  in  London  (including  the  Whistler 
Memorial  Exhibition  during  the  past  year)  and 
three  in  the  provinces — in  Manchester,  Burnley, 
and  Bradford.  The  sixth  Annual  Exhibition  in 
London  will  open  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
January  8,  1906,  at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent- 
street.  The  evening  reception  of  the  society 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Gallery  on  Saturday, 
January  6,  while  on  Wednesday,  January  10, 
an  opening  dejeuner  will  take  place  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel. 

Reredos,  St.  Mark’s,  Newport. — At  St. 
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Mark’s  Church,  Newport,  recently,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  dedicated  the  new  reredos  which  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  church.  The  whole  of 
the  sanctuary  floor  has  been  taken  away  and  a 
new  one  laid,  making  it  one  step  higher.  This 
is  composed  entirely  of  marble.  The  floor  is  in 
large  squares  of  Sienna  and  Connemara  green, 
divided  by  bands  of  Devon  and  Cornish  serpen¬ 
tine.  The  steps  are  of  Irish  red.  The  reredos 
has  been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one 
of  oak.  It  consists  of  a  canopied  and  traceried 
retable  with  carved  panels  of  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  and  a  centre  figure  of  the  emblem  of 
St.  Mark.  The  centre  has  a  projecting  canopy, 
with  carved  pinnacles  surmounted  with  birds. 
The  cornice,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
retable,  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  communion 
table,  is  finished  at  each  end  by  a  turret  buttress 
with  carved  bands  surmounted  with  open  tracery 
and  pinnacle-work,  the  finial  being  a  carved 
pelican.  The  east  wall  is  panelled  to  a  height  of 
7  ft.,  and  a  credence  table  worked  into  it.  This 
panelling  is  returned  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  as  far  as  the  communion  rail,  and  into  the 
latter  side  is  worked  a  canopied  and  carved 
sedilia  of  three  seats.  A  new  communion  rail  is 
also  made.  The  whole  has  been  entrusted  to 
ancr  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Clark,  sculptor, 
Llandaff. 

Rood  Screen,  Kilkhampton. — At  Kilk- 
hampton  Church  on  Christmas  Day  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  and  dedicating  a  rood  screen,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mi's.  Trynne,  took  place. 
The  screen  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  Fellowes- 
Prynne.  The  three  figures  are  after  those  in 
Poundstock  Church,  and  are  carved  in  white 
wood.  The  cross  and  base  are  carved  in  oak. 
Mr.  Prynne  has  also  designed  the  carved  panels 
which  will  be  fixed  underneath  the  figures,  and 
these,  together  with  the  carved  oak  chancel  door, 
are  already  in  hand  at  Messrs.  Hems  &  Sons’ 
studio,  Exeter,  who  are  carrying  out  the  work. 

Trades  Training  School. — At  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London-wall,  on  Tuesday,  last  week,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  distributed  the  prizes,  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  medals  gained  during  the  year  at  the 
Trades  Training  School,  Great  Titchfield-street, 
at  the  examinations  of  the  Carpenters’  Company 
in  sanitary  building  construction  and  in  carpentry, 
and  in  the  architectural  and  building  construction 
evening  classes  at  King’s  College.  Captain 
G.  R.  B.  Drummond  (Master  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company)  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
members  of  the  companies  which  conduct  the 
school.  Mr.  John  Wilson  (Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee)  stated  that  the  number  of  students  was 
increasing,  and  that  there  were  now  265  members 
on  the  books.  The  rule  that  no  students  should 
be  admitted  unless  they  were  engaged  during  the 
day  as  mechanics  in  the  trade  in  which  they 
sought  instruction  was  very  rigidly  enforced. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  an  address  to  the 
students,  said  it  was  extremely  interesting  to 
see  that  there  were  candidates  who  desired  to 
improve  themselves  by  passing  examinations 
in  what  he  might  call  the  technical  knowledge  of 
sanitary  building  construction,  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
science  of  the  present  day,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  our  most  beautiful  architec¬ 
tural  efforts  of  the  last  300  years,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  sanitary  construction, 
were  lamentably  defective.  There  was  perhaps 
a  better  aspect  of  the  question  which  went 
beyond  individual  advancement,  individual  skill, 
or  individual  success  by  those  who  were  willing 
to  make  progress  by  working  in  their  leisure 
hours.  There  was  the  removal  of  the  reproach  too 
freely  cast  about  by  people  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  question  that  the  British  workman  could 
not  do  as  good  work  as  his  foreign  competitor. 
He  denied  that  altogether.  He  asserted  that  the 
skilled  and  instructed  British  workman  was  as 
good  in  his  own  line  as  any  workman  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  reproach,  if  anything, 
was  not  a  reproach  which  could  be  brought 
against  the  workmen  themselves,  but  against 
those  who,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  did  not  give 
the  operative  opportunities  enough  of  improving 
himself  and  thereby  raising  himself  to  the  higher 
branches  of  his  trade. 

Edinburgh,  Etc.,  Building  Trades. — The 
annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  District  Employers’  and  Allied  Trades’ 
Association,  and  the  Building  Trades’  Exchange 
of  the  City  and  District  of  Edinburgh,  was  held 
in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Princes-street, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Patrick  Knox 
presiding  over  a  company  numbering  over  a 
hundred.  The  croupiers  were  Messrs.  W.  Thom¬ 
son,  James  Moscrip,  and  James  Millar.  After 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  honoured. 
“  The"  Corporations  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,” 
was  proposed  by  Parish  Councillor  Slater,  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Corporations  would 
co-operate  more  in  the  future  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  In  replying  for  Edinburgh, 
Councillor  A.  A.  Murray  said  the  building  trade 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city,  and 
one  that  the  Corporation  ought  to  recognise  to 
the  full,  for  among  Edinburgh  buildings  were  to 
be  found  some  of  the  best  examples  of  architec¬ 
ture.  Referring  to  the  recently  appointed 
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Tramways  Committee  of  Edinburgh  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  said  it  was  nonsense  to  say  that  there  was 
no  work  for  them  to  do.  He  hoped  to  see  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith  co-operating  in  the  future  in 
such  schemes  as  the  tramways,  etc.  Councillor 
Craig.  Leith,  said  he  did  not  think  corporations 
should  put  their  hands  into  the  mortar  tub  and 
build  houses  in  opposition  to  the  ratepavers 
He  was  certain  that  builders  were  perfectly  “able 
and  willing  to  build  houses  that  would  satisfy 
all  classes  of  people.  Messrs.  David  Metie  and 
W.  Graham-Yooll  replied  for  the  building  trades 
proposed  by  Mr.  David  Dick  (Glasgow).  Mr’ 
Metie  said  they  had  passed  through  a  very  dull 
season,  but  he  believed  they  had  come  through 
the  worst,  and  were  entering  upon  a  new  cycle- 
of  prosperity.  Mr.  Graham  Yooll  regretted  that 
full  use  was  not  being  taken  of  the  Building  Trade® 
Exchange.  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  in  the  trades  if  they  had  a  regular 
market  at  a  stated  hour  where  they  could  meet' 
merchants.  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors  ” 
was  proposed  by  Councillor  Neill  M'Leod,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Harold  O.  Tarbolton,  F.R.I.B  A  , 
and  Mr.  Robert  Jerdan.  “  Kindred  Associa¬ 
tions  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Millar. 
Messrs.  Robert  Russell  and  John  M’Ewaii 
(Glasgow)  replied. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Glasgow  Glaziers. — The  majority  of  the 
Glasgow  operative  glaziers,  to  the  number  of 
about  100,  have  struck  work  consequent  upon  a. 
three  months’  notice  issued  by  the  masters,  whe 
intimated  a  reduction  in  wages  from  8id.  to  8d 
— the  week  being  of  51  hours.  A  conference, 
was  held,  at  which  the  employers  stated  that 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  building  trade,  they 
would  require  to  fall  into  line  with  the  masons 
joiners,  and  plumbers’  employers.  They  desired’ 1 
further,  that  the  by-laws  might  be  altered  so  as 
to  make  the  wages  fixed  for  a  year,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  joiners,  instead  of  for  three  months,  as  at 
present.  They  considered  their  reasons  fair  and 1 
valid,  but  the  proposals  were  rejected  by  the! 
men. — Scotsman. 
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ACTION  FOR  BREACH  OF  COVENANT. 1 

Mr.  Justice  Bray,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  on  the  21st  inst.,  delivered  a  considered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Gabriel  and 
others,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  against  the 
defendants  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  a 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment.  The  facts  of  the 
case  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following 
judgment. 

His  lordship  said  that  in  this  case  the  plaintiff 
sued  the  defendants  as  the  representatives  ofi 
Arnold  Gabriel  deceased,  for  damages  for  breach 
of  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  claim  contained  an  alternative  claim  for 
trespass,  nuisance,  and  negligence,  but  at  the- 
trial  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  rested  his  case,  a» 
he  was  bound  to  do,  on  breach  of  covenant. 
The  facts  were  these  : — On  October  19,  1886, 
the  said  Arnold  Gabriel  demised  to  the  plaintiff 
a  shop  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
building  known  as  Aberdeen-buildings,  in  Em- 
mott-street,  Limehouse,  and  four  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  above  the  shop  and  kitchen  and  portion 
of  a  yard  adjoining  the  premises  to  be  occupied 
for  the  purpose  of  a  coffee-house.  The  lease 
was  for  21  years,  determinable  by  the  lessee 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  fourteenth  year,  and 
the  rent  was  40/.  The  only  material  covenant 
by  the  lessor  was  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  provided  that  Arnold  Gabriel  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns  covenanted  with  the  plaintiff  that  the 
plaintiff  paying  the  rent  thereinbefore  reserved 
and  performing  and  observing  the  covenants  on 
his  part  thereinbefore  contained  should  and 
might  peaceably  enjoy  the  demised  premises 
during  the  said  term  without  any  interruption  or 
disturbance  by  Arnold  Gabriel  or  any  person 
claiming  under  him.  Aberdeen-mansions  were 
a  block  of  flats  recently  built  and  intended 
to  be  let  out  in  flats  or  tenements,  and  there  were 
several  floors  above  the  premises  demised  to  the 
plaintiff.  About  the  year  1891  Gabriel  assigned 
his  reversion  in  whole  of  the  buildings  to  Jackson. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  at  this  time  the  build¬ 
ings  were  out  of  repair.  Some  considerable  time 
before  1904  the  buildings  other  than  those  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  plaintiff  got  very  much  out  of  repair, 
all  the  tenants  other  than  the  plaintiff  left,  and 
the  plaintiff’s  rooms  became  injured  by  wet. 
In  1904  Aberdeen-buildings  got  so  dilapidated 
that  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  London 
Comity  Council  against  the  owners  under  the 
London  Building  Acts,  which  resulted  in  an  order 
of  March  25,  1904.  At  this  time  the  reversion 
was  vested  in  Messrs.  Attenborough  as  mort¬ 
gagees,  a  Mr.  Hargreave  being  the  mortgagor. 
On  July  4  these  gentlemen  began  to  pull  down 
the  buildings,  and  after  a  time  completely  exposed 
part  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  forced  by  these  operations  to  leave  in  May, 
1905.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  there  was  an 
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interruption  of  his  quiet  enjoyment,  for  which 
the  representatives  of  the  original  lessor  were 
liable.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff 
had  suffered  considerable  damages,  but  the 
defendants  denied  liability  in  toto.  His  lordship 
then  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  decided 
cases  bearing  on  the  point,  and  said  he  must  hold 
that  there  had  been  an  interruption  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  quiet  enjoyment,  but,  on  the  facts,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Messrs.  Attenborough  could  not 
claim  tmder  the  lessor,  Arnold  Gabriel,  the  right 
to  do  the  acts  complained  of,  and  therefore  that 
his  representatives  were  not  liable  for  what 
Messrs.  Attenborough  did.  He  accordingly 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendants  with  costs. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

26,359  of  1904. — J.  E.  Russell  :  Cooking  Ranges. 
This  relates  to  a  cooking  range,  and  consists  in 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  operating  a  damper 
to  control  the  heat  from  the  fire,  comprising  a 
rod  engaging  with  an  inclined  lug  and  drawn 
forward  or  pushed  back. 

26,511  of  1904. — A.  Black  and  D.  Black: 
Windows. 

This  relates  to  a  window  having  sliding  and 
hinged  sashes,  and  consists  in  the  lower  sash  being 
connected  on  to  an  endless  chain  running  on 
pulleys  and  the  upper  sash  being  likewise  con¬ 
nected  to  an  endless  chain  running  on  pulleys, 
each  chain  being  operated  by  means  of  wheel  and 
worm  gear. 

2,194  of  1905. — J.  Wenham  :  Inspection  Boxes 
for  Electric  Light  Leads  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  inspection  boxes  for  electric  wires 
and  cables  and  the  like,  and  consists  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  pockets  or  recesses,  and  wooden  or 
other  suitable  plugs  to  which  the  cover  or  frame 
may  be  secured  by  ordinary  wood  screws  or 
nails. 

2,766  of  1905. — C.  G.  Majob,  E.  C.  Stevens,  and 
P.  H.  Stevens  :  Locks  and  Switches  for  Oates  of 
Electrically -Controlled  Lifts. 

This  relates  to  a  lift  wherein  a  starting  mechanism 
is  electrically  controlled,  and  consists  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  hand  catch  on  the  door,  a  hand 
switch,  and  an  interlocking  trigger  automatically 
actuated  by  the  lift  cage. 

3,658  of  1905.— C.  P.  Showell  :  Window  Case¬ 
ment  Opening  Mechanism. 

This  relates  to  window  casement  opening 
mechanism,  having  upon  the  movable  casement 
a  bracket  provided  with  a  pivoted  joint,  to  which 
is  attached  the  one  end  of  an  arm  or  link,  the 
other  end  of  said  link  being  pivotally  attached  to 
a  screw  nut,  which  is  made  to  work  upon  a  screw. 
The  one  end  of  tins  screw  is  pivotally  carried  in  a 
plain  angle  bracket,  which  is  secured  to  the  fixed 
part  of  the  frame,  the  other  end  of  the  said  screw 
being  made  square  in  section,  so  as  to  enter  a 
square  hole  in  a  small  bevel  tooth  wheel,  which 
is  carried  in  a  suitable  bearing  upon  an  angle 
bracket,  the  outer  end  of  the  wheel-bearing  boss 
being  preferably  riveted  over  to  prevent  its 
removal,  but  yet  leaving  it  free  to  rotate.  Gearing 
into  this  bevel  wheel  is  another  smaller  wheel, 
which  is  free  to  rotate  upon  a  fixed  stud  carried 
upon  the  said  bracket  and  at  the  back  of  the  said 
wheel,  and  in  one  therewith  is  formed  a  cord- 
grooved  pulley,  upon  which  the  operating  cord 
is  carried,  suitable  openings  being  made  in  the 
bracket  for  the  cord  to  pass  through. 

6,294  of  1905.— J.  H.  Hindle  :  Safety  Appliances 
for  Cage  Lifts. 

This  relates  to  safety  appliances  for  cage  lifts, 
and  consists  in  the  passing  of  the  suspending  ropes 
of  lift  cages  partially  around  ‘  V  ’’-grooved 
pulleys,  so  that  the  friction  between  the  rope  and 
the  pulley  due  to  the  weight  of  the  cage  alone 
prevents  the  pulley  from  rotating,  a  spring  being 
applied  to  rotate  the  said  pulley,  in  case  the 
friction  disappears,  either  from  the  rope  stretching 
or  breaking,  the  rotation  of  the  pulley  operating 
the  safety  catches  or  grips  which  arrest  the  down¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  cage. 

5,530  of  1905.— O.  Leinbkook  :  Adjustable  Metallic 
Network  as  Cover  Protector  for  Earthenware 
Against  Cracking. 

This  relates  to  an  adjustable  metallic  network  as 
cover  protector  for  earthenware  against  cracking, 
the  network  being  made  of  wire  or  short  pieces 
of  metallic  flat  ribands,  fastened  together  by  links 
or  joints  of  suitable  form,  and  tightened  or 
loosened  by  lock  pieces  connected  therewith.  The 
locks  are  adapted  to  be  shortened  in  themselves, 
and  are  connected  to  the  netting  with  one  end  and 
to  a  support  piece  with  the  other  end,  and  tighten 
the  netting  in  the  vertical  direction. 

6,417  of  1905.— J.  Leveb  :  Roof  Ventilator  or 
Chimney  Top. 

This  relates  to  a  ventilator  or  chimney  top 
formed  with  two  series  of  exterior  or  air  up-take 
surrounding  the  main  up-take,  one 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


series  leading  into  an  enlarged  cavity  situated 
above  the  said  central  up-take  and  the  other 
series  leading  into  a  hood  or  cover,  having  its 
lower  part  overhanging  and  enclosing  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  enlarged  cavity. 

6,894  of  1905. — J.  Dugdale  :  Fastener  for 
Windows  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  a  fastener  for  windows  and  the 
like,  composed  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal, 
wood,  or  other  suitable  material  pivoted  to  any 
convenient  portion  of  the  upper  sash  of  a  window 
frame,  and  arranged  to  be  locked  or  latched  in  a 
box  or  spring  fastening  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  sash. 

7,228  of  1905. — E.  A.  Rawlence  :  Privies  or 
Latrines,  Earth-Closets,  and  Water-Closets. 

This  relates  to  privies  or  latrines,  and  consists 
in  the  combination  with  an  auxiliary  platform 
hinged  to  the  inclined  front  of  the  body  of  the 
privy  or  latrine,  of  an  auxiliary  adjustable  cover 
having  a  scooped  back  and  being  arranged  to 
slide  on  the  main  cover. 

8,402  of  1905. — L.  Sohlentheim  &  Diespeker, 
Ltd.  :  Method  of  Constructing  Mosaic  Walls 
or  of  Covering  Surfaces  with  Mosaic. 

This  relates  to  a  method  of  constructing  mosaic 
walls,  and  consists  in  the  wall  first  being  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cement  mastic  and,  before 
this  is  dry,  a  mosaic,  consisting,  say,  of  marble 
chips,  and  cement  is  floated  thereon  by  means  of 
a  trowel  or  the  like.  Then  the  surface  is  smoothed 
down  slightly  with  a  trowel,  and  when  the  mosaic 
is  slightly  set  it  is  compressed  by  a  device  which, 
while  capable  of  travelling  over  the  surfaces, 
applies  the  pressure  always  in  a  direction  normal, 
or  practically  normal,  to  the  surface  of  the  wall, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  true  surface  and 
squeeze  out  any  superfluous  cement,  which  can 
afterwards  be  removed  by  wiping  or  scraping. 
The  work  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  is  scraped  with  a  flat  steel  scraper, 
after  which  it  is  rubbed  with  sandstone,  or  other 
abrading  material,  and  water  until  a  flat  and 
sufficiently  fine  surface  has  been  obtained. 

9,373  of  1905. — R.  Duncan  :  Coin-freed  Locks  for 
Lavatories. 

This  relates  to  coin-freed  locks  for  lavatories,  and 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  means  whereby  locks 
can  be  actuated  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  a 
penny  piece,  but  also  by  its  equivalent  in  half¬ 
pennies,  and  is  applicable  to  that  class  of  locks 
by  which  upon  the  insertion  of  a  penny  the  coin 
forms  the  medium  by  which  the  sliding  knob  of 
the  lock  engages  with  the  latch,  and  thereby 
allows  of  the  latter  being  withdrawn,  while  upon 
the  latch  being  drawn  back  a  second  time  by 
means  of  an  inner  independent  revolving  knob  the 
penny  is  released,  and  falling  into  the  com  box 
provided  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lock. 

13,264  of  1905. — A.  Ciolfi  :  Water-closets. 

This  relates  to  a  water-closet,  and  consists  in  the 
combination  of  a  casing,  a  rotary  bowl  within  said 
casing,  means  for  rotating  said  bowl  to  empty  the 
contents  of  the  same,  means  rendered  operative  by 
the  operation  of  the  bowl,  and  rotating  means  for 
electrically  sterilising  the  contents  of  the  said 
bowl. 

19,245  of  1905.— J.  Broadfoot  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  J.  R.  Appleby:  Weather-tight 
Sliding  Windows. 

This  relates  to  a  weather -tight  sliding  window, 
and  consists  of  a  counterbalanced  window  frame 
carried  between  guides  on  a  fined  frame  and 
secured  by  wedges  acting  between  parts  on  the 
fixed  frame,  and  the  faces  of  the  sides  of  the 
window  frame,  and  operatively  connected  to  a 
transverse  shaft  adapted  to  bo  rotated  to  operate 
the  wedges  by  a  handled  lever  or  by  gearing. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

NOTE  —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at’mcethig,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  13.— By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  We  all 
(at  King's  Langley). 

King’s  Langley,  Herts.— Vicarage-la.,  two  free¬ 
hold  cottages,  w.r.  221.  2s . 

December  18. — By  White  &  Sons. 

Smithfleld. — Long-la.,  “  The  White  Hart  ”  p.h., 
and  house  and  shop  adjoining,  and  freehold 

rental  of  1601.,  reversion  in  40  yrs . 

December  19. — By  Crofts  &  Co. 

Tooting, — 73,  75,  and  77,  Longley-rd.,  u.t.  724 

yrs.,  g.r.  151.,  y.r.  901 . 

By  Fleup.et,  Sons,  &  Adams. 

Sydenham!— 88,  90,  and  92,  Wells-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

19$  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  1001 . 

By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Yar¬ 
mouth). 

Yarmouth,  Norfolk. — 24,  Rodney-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

151.  10s .  340 

20,  Hammond-rd„  f.,  w.r.  151. 12s .  220 

December  20. — By  Harrods’. 

Wood  Green. — 1,  Mount  View-villas,  u.t.  94 

yrs.,  g.r.  61. 10s.,  y.r.  351 .  340 

By  E.  <fe  S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell. — 30  to  39,  St.  Helena-pl.,  u.t.  6 

yrs.,  g.r.  111.10s.,  w.r.  3181 .  455 

PentODville. — 45,  Collier-st.,  with  builder’s 
yard  and  workshop,  area  2,200  ft.,  f.,  e.r. 

501 .  540 

Contractions  used,  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
sqaare ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
groie ;  b.b.  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  0.  for 
offices ;  s.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  January  1. 

London  Institution.— Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  on 
“Our  Atmosphere  and  its  Wonders,”  illustrated  by 
experiments.  4  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  3. 

London  Institution.— Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  on 
“  Our  Atmosphere  and  Its  Wonders,”  illustrated  by 
experiments.  4  p.m.  . 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  —  Mr. 
P.  I.  Turner  on  “  The  Houses  of  Parliament.”  7.30  p.m. 
Friday,  January  5. 

London  InstUution.— Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  on 
“  Our  Atmosphere  and  its  Wonders,”  illustrated  by 
experiments.  4  p.m.  ^  _ 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*  *  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  7  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  14  0  „  »  » 

Facing  Stocks . 2  0  0  ,,  »  » 

Shippers  .  2  0  0  „  „  >» 

Flettons.. .  15  6  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  11  0  „  ,,  » 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  >>  » 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruahon  Facing..  5  0  0  ,,  »  »* 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  1  0  ,,  »  » 

Do.  Bullnose  .  4  6  6  „  »  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .  3  15  6  „  »  »» 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  12  0  0  „  »  »> 

Headers.... .  11  0  0  »  »  » 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  16  0  0  „  »  »» 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  »  » 

Double  Headers ...  16  0  0  »  »  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  »  »  » 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  20  0  0  ,,  »  .» 

Splays,  Cham- 

f erred.  Squints..  20  0  0  „  »  >» 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header.  12  0  0  »  »»  >> 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  »  » 

Double  Headers ...  14  0  0  „  »»  » 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  »  >» 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  0  „  „  » 

Sulays,  Cliam- 

ferred,  Squints..  14  0  0  »  »  >> 

Second  Quality 
White  and 

Dipped  Salt  .  , 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  6  9  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  .  5  3  „  » 

Best  Portland  Cement .  26  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  19  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  . 11s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  Od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  713. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums.  ,  Designs  to 

•PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BUILDING  LLANIDLOES 

!  Mr.  David  Davies . . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by  Tenders  to 

be  delivered 

Wombwell. — Road  Materials  . 

Dartford. — Granite . 

•ARTIFICIAL  FLAG  PAVING . 

•ROAD-MAKING  AND  PAVING  WORKS  . 

Mablethorpe. — Children’s  Wing  to  Convalescent  Home 
Crumpsall. — 400  yds.  of  Opal  Tiling  at  Workhouse  . . 

London.— 1 12  Spans  of  10  ft . . 

Bourton. — Water  Supply  Works . 

Glasgow. — Repairing  Embankment  of  Clyde . 

Bognor. — Private  Street  Works,  Circus-street,  etc.  . . 

Elgin. — Dwelling-house,  Culbard-street . 

Salford. — Retorts,  Firebricks,  etc . 

Leeds. — Paving  and  Flagging  Streets . 

Saltburn-by-the-sea. — Private  Street  Works . 

Manchester. — 48  tons  of  Cast-iron  Pipes . 

Leith. — Additions,  etc.,  to  North  Fort-street  School. . 

Saddleworth. — Road  Materials . 

•PAVING,  DRAINAGE:  REPAIRS  TO  ROOFS,  ETC. 
Bristol. — Open  Timber  Sheds,  Portishead  Docks  .... 
Bristol. — 2  Cornish  Boilers  at  Eastville  Workhouse  . . 
Lemington-on-Tyne. — Crgted.  Iron  Cotge.  at  Cemtry. 

Newton  Abbot. — Laying-out  Cattle  Market . 

Pontypridd. — General  Stores  . 

Manchester. — Fitt.-up  62  Wash-bths.,  Lavatories,  etc. 
Bolsover. — Reconstruction  of  Sewage  Disposal  Works 

Manchester. — Strengthening  Hoj'le-street  Bridge - 

Manchester. — Strengthening  Charlton-street  Bridge. . 

Teignmouth. — Making-up  Upper  Ferndale-road  _ 

Perry  Barr. — Rowley  Rag  and  Blast  Furnace  Cinder 

Ashton-in-Makerfield. — Street  Works  . 

Edmonton. — Private  Street  Works . 

•REPAIRS  TO  PONTOON,  ETC.,  FULHAM . 

•NEW  FILTER  TO  RESERVOIR,  TOTTENHAM 
Manchester. — Reconstruction  of  Poland-street  Bridge 
Manchester. — Reconstruction  of  Jersev-street  Bridge 
•LAYING  SEWERS  AND  FORMING  ROADS  .... 

Southampton. — Thin  Zinc  Plates . 

Brighton. — Granite  Kerb  and  Channel  . 

Monmouth. — Hereford-road  Sewer,  etc . 

Manchester. — Materials . 

Leeds. — Heating  to  Infirmary  Wards  at  Workhouse. . 
Leeds. — Wdhoard.  Wall  of  Workhse.  Est.,  Beckett-st. 
Caversham. — Provided  School  and  Caretaker's  House 

•NEW  SCHOOLS,  HIGHWAY  ESTATE . 

♦WEIGH  OFFICE,  MESS-ROOM,  ETC.,  FOLESHILL 

Reading. — Stores  . 

Durban,  Natal. — 30-in.  Steel  Pipes . 

Motherwell. — Sewers . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. — Engineering.  King's  Baths 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. — Wall  Tiling  at  King’s  Baths 
Leeds. — Building  in  Albion-street  and  Albion-place. . 
•ROADMAK.,  ETC.,  WORKS,  MANOR  COURT-RD. 

Peasedown  St.  John. — Water  Supply . 

Leeds. — Police  Station  and  Mortuary . 

CrookhiU. — Council  School  . 

Leeholme. — Council  School  . 

•MAKG.-UP  CARRIAGEWAY,  LANGTHORNE-ST. 

London.— Spans  for  Jumna  Bridge . 

•WORKS,  MATERIALS,  AND  SERVICES  . 

•OFFICES  AT  WORKHOUSE . 

Swansea. — Extending  West  Pier  Seawards . 

Shieldhall. — Precipitation  Tanks . 

Swindon. — Ferndale-road  Council  School . 

Malpas. — 3  Blocks  of  Cottages . 

Wigan. — Underground  Conveniences . | 

Wimbledon. — Air  Compressors,  Durnsford-road  _ 

Folkestone. — Shelter,  with  Conveniences,  Marine-gdns. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. — Sewage  Disposal  Works  _ 

Enfield. — Contraot  No.  1  of  Railway  to  Cuffiey . 

Twickenham. — Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Section  F  . . 
Pendlebury. — Sprinklers,  Slack  Brook  Sewage  Works 

•STORES,  MATERIALS,  ETC . 

Ipswich. — New  School,  Ranelagh . 

Hillingdon  East. — Sewer  Works  . 

Thirslc. — Lambert  Hospital  Extension  . 

•ADDITIONS,  ETC.,  AT  SCHOOL,  PLUMPTON.... 

Plumpton. — Additions,  etc.,  to  School  . 

•ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  . 

Dublin. — Rebuilding  Premises . 

Barton. — Sewer  . 

Manchester. — 1,000  ft.  of  Seamless  Copper  Tubing  . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Reprs.,  Pntng.,etc.,  Police  Stns. 

Oswaldtwistle. — Hall,  Offices,  etc..  Sun-street . 

•ADDS.,  HORNCHURCH  PK.-LA.,  SCHS.,  ROMFD. 


j  Wombwell  U.D.C . 

1  Dartford  U.D.C . 

;  Willesden  District  Council . 

do. 

I  The  Committee . 

I  Manchester  Guardians . 

1  Bengal  and  N.W.  Ry.  Co . 

Faringdon  U.D.C . 

j  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

I  Bognor  U.D.C . 


;  Salford  Gas  Committee  . 

;  Leeds  Corporation . 

<  Saltburn  U.D.C . 

I  Manchester  Waterworks  Committee  , 

j  Leith  School  Board  . 

I  The  U.D.C . 

I  St.  Marylebone  Guardians . . 

j  Bristol  Docks  Committee . 1 

Bristol  Guardians . ! 

|  Newburn  U.D.C . j 

j  Newton  Abbot  U.D.C . ' 

1  Pontypridd  U.D.C . j 

[  Manchester  Corporation  . : 

Bolsover  U.D.C . 

i  Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 

j  Teignmouth  U.D.C . I 

i  Perry  Barr  U.D.C . | 

!  Ashton  U.D.C . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . i 

Metropolitan  Asylum  Board . ! 

do. 

|  Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 


|  Director  General,  Ordnance  Survey  ! 

;  Brighton  Corporation . ) 

'  Monmonth  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Rivers  Committee  .... 

Leeds  Guardians  . i 

do. 

Oxfordshire  Education  Committee. . 
Berkshire  Education  Committee  . . 

Coventry  Gas  Committee . 1 

B  erkshire  County  Council  . 

Durban  Corporation . 

District  Comm.  Wd.,  Co.  of  Lanark  , 

Baths  Committee . 

do. 

Leeds  Y.M.C.A.  Committee . . 

Hanwell  U.D.C . 

Bath  and  Clutton  R.D.C.s.  .• . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

Durham  Education  Authority  .... 
do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council . 

East  Indian  Ry.  Co . 

Hampstead  Borough  Council . 

Hendon  Guardians  . 

Harbour  Trustees . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . | 

Swindon  Corporation . 

Malpas  R.D.C . 

Wigan  Corporation  . j 

Wimbledon  Corporation  . 

Folkestone  Corporation  . 

Corporation  . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co . 

Twickenham  U.D.C . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  . . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

Education  Committee . 

Uxbridge  R.D.C . 


East  Sussex  Loeal  Educ.  Authority 
E.  Sussex  Local  Education  Authority 

Cheshunt  U.D.C . • . | 

Aiden  Grennell  &  Co . | 

Tarvin  R.D.C . j 

Manchester  Corporation  . j 

Northumberland  County  Council  . .  , 
Church  and  Weavers',  etc.,  Assoc.. .  j 
Essex  Education  Committee . i 


,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wombwell  . 

W.  Kay,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Dartford  . . 

I  Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . .... 

do. 

R.  H.  Fowler,  Architect,  Louth  . 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester  . . .  .  .  . 

A.  Izat,  237,  Gresham  House.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C . 

A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  Engineer,  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol . !!!..' 

1  Offlco  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  Glasgow . 

|  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bognor  . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin . 

W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom-street,  Salford  .  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . ' 

1  G.S.  L.  Bains,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Council  Offls.,  Windsor-st.,  Saltburn 

j  Secretary,  Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

G.  Craig,  Architect,  85,  Duke-street,  L9.th  . 

I  E.  Rowbotham,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Uppermill,  near  Oldham 

!  A.  Saxon  Snell,  Architect.  22,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C . .  ’ 

]  W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland-road,  Bristol. . .' . 

I  J.  J.  Simpson,  Clerk.  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol  . 

!  T.  Gregory,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Newburn  . [  [ 

1  L.  Stevens.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Courtenay-street,  Newton  Abbot 

1  P.  R.  A;  Willoughby,  Engineer.  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd . 

I  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

O.  C.  Furness.  Engineer.  Town  End.  Bolsover . . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

do. 

C.  F.  Gettings,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Teignmouth . 

E.  Bailey,  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Green-la.,  Hamstead,  B’ham. 

T.  Burgess,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashton-in-Makerfield . 

G.  Eades  Eachus,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Lower  Edmonton  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

do. 

W.  Newton  Dunn,  1  and  2,  Bucklersbury,  E.C . 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Stores.  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

G.  F.  Grimwood,  Engineer,  Monmouth . 

Secretary  of  Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architects,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

do. 

W.  H.  Ashford.  A.R.I.B.A.,  93,  New-street,  Birmingham  . 

Edmund  Fisher,  Architect,  10,  York-buiiding.  Adelphi,  W.C . 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Coventry . 

County  Surveyor's  Office,  Bank-chambers,  Cross-street,  Reading  .. 

W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  Albion-chambers,  Nottingham  . 

W.  L.  Douglas,  C.E.,  District  Offices,  Hamilton  . 

J.  B.  Langley,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  49,  Deansgate,  Manchester 

do. 

W.  H.  Thorp,  Architect,  61,  Albion-street,  Leeds . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Church-road  West,  Hanwell . 

W.  F.  Bird,  C.E.,  Midsomer,  Norton  . 

H.  Ascough  Chapman,  Architect,  Prudential-bldgs.  Park-row,  Leeds 
W.  H.  Bendle,  Architect,  33,  Grainger-st.  West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Clark  &  Moscrop,  Architects,  Feethams,  Darlington  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

C.  W.  Young,  Sec.,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W . 

Union  Offices,  Edgware  . ; . . .  j 

A.  O.  Schenk,  Engineer,  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea . 

City  Chambers,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 

Nicholls  A  Stockwell,  Architects,  25,  Regent-circus,  Swindon  . . . . 
T.  M.  Lockwood  &  Sons,  Architects,  Foregate-street,  Chester  .... 

Borough  Engineer’s  Offices,  Wigan . 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wimbledon  . 

A.  E.  Nichols,  Borough  Engineer,  Corporation  Offices,  Folkestone.. 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  . \ 

Engineer,  King’s  Cross  Station,  London,  N . 

F.  W.  Pearce',  F.S.I.,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

H.  Entwisle.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton.  Manchester . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E . 

J.  A,  Scheuermann,  Architect,  23,  High-street,  Ipswich . 

J.  F.  Stow,  Eagineer.  Corn  Exchange,  Uxbridge . 

T.  Stoes,  Architect,  Westgate,  Thirsk . 

County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Lewes  . 

F.  J .  Wood,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Lewes . 

Clork  to  the  Council,  Manor  House,  Cheshunt . 

A.  E.  Murray,  Architect,  37,  Dawson-street,  Dublin . . . . 

H.  G.  Bailey,  Clerk,  Crypt-chambers,  Chester  . 

General  Superintendent,  Osborne-street  Baths,  Manchester  . 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  Moothall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

G.  Riley,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  24,  Albert-street,  Oswaldtwistle 
Office  of  the  District  Committee,  44,  Eastern-road,  Romford  .... 


Jan.  2 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  3 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  4 
do. 
do. 


do. 

Jan.  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

Jan.  10 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  12 
do. 

Jan.  13 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 

Jan.  15 


Jan.  16 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  17 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  19 
do. 

Jan.  20 
do. 

Jan.  22 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  23 

Jan. .  24 
do. 

Jan.  29 
do. 

Jan.  30 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  2 
do. 

Feb.  12 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  In 

•SURVEYOR  AND  INSPECTOR  OP  NUISANCES  . . 

Jan.  20 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vl.  vlil.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii. 


December  30.  1905.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  from  page  711. 
STONE. 

Bath  Stoke — delivered  on  road  wag1-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot .  1  GJ  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Pobtlahd  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wbarf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  Depot, Nine 
[  Elms  Depot,  or  Pimlico  Wbarf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  10  per  ft. cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  16,,  ,, 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks  ...  2  4  ,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  ...  2  2  „  „ 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  0,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  „ 

Yoke  Stoke — Robin  He  ol  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks.  2  10  ,,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) .  2  3  per  ft.  super.,  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto  .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 
(random  sizes) .  0  11J  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  „  „ 

\\  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks.  3  Operft.cube,  „ 
in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  .  2  8  per  ft.  super.,  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides  slabs 

(random  sizes)  .  12  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

Is.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (HardBed)  in  blocks  2  0  per  ft.  cube,  dcld. 

rly.  depot. 

,,  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

Bides  landings  2  7  perft.super.deld. 

rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both 

aides  random 

slabs  . 10  „  „ 

[  ,,  »,  „  2  in.  do.  0  8§  ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 

In.  In.  £  s.  d. 

20x10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20x12  „  „  13  17  6 

20x10 first  quality ,,  13  0  0 

20x12  „  „  13  15  0 

16x8  „  „  7  5  0 

20x10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green...  15  17  6 
20x12  „  „  ...  18  7  6 

18x10  „  „  ...  13  5  0 

16x8  „  „  ...  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

3  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. . .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7perdoz. 

Broseley  tiles  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  ...  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  GO  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

palley  tiles  .  3  0 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford - 
J  shire  do.  (Peakes) . 

I  Do.  Ornamental  do.  . 


Hip  tiles 

!  Valley  tiles . 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 
[plain  tiles 


51  9  per  1000 
54  6 

4  1  per  doz. 
3  8 

48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles . .50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  0  per  doz. 

!  Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand-faced  .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tales .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Deals:  best 3 by  9  .  13  0  0  ...  14  0  0 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and 3  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Battens :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6. . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals:  seconds .  1  0  0 less thn best. 

Battens  :  seconds . 0  10  0  ,,  „ 

2 in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  n  0  ...  10  0  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in...  8  10  0  ...  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  14  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

I  in .  10  0  ,, 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  ...  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  0  0  ...  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  ...  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  ...  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  10  0  ...  3  0  0 

Fitch -pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  ...  3  15 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joikers’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

"White  Sea  :  first  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3  in.  by  11m .  24  0  0  ...25  0  0 

3  m.  by  9  in .  22  0  0  ...  23  0  0 

Battens,  2)  in.  and 3  in.  by  7 in.  16  10  0  ...18  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

..  >.  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  ...19  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  13  10  0  ...15  0  0 

Battens,  24 in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  ...  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  ...  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  ...  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals, 3in.  by  llin.  16  0  0  ...  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  ...  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  ...  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  0  0  ...  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  10  0  ...14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  It  10  0  ...  15  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  ...  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  ...14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  ...  13  10  0 

,,  „  battens .  10  0  0  ...  11  0  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  ...  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  ...  1  0  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  44  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  32  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  .  33  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  0  3  6  ...  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  0  ...  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  6  ...  0  2  9 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube..  0  5  0  ...  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch .  0  0  8  ...  0  0  9 

lin.  do.  do  .  0  0  7  ...  — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  ...  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  super. 

as  inch .  0  1  6  ...  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. 

super,  as  inch  .  0  0  10  ...  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  ...  22  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 0  4  0  ...  0  5  0 

Prepared  Flooring,  etc. — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  Per  square. 

shot  .  0  13  6  ...  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  16  0  ...  1  0  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  ...  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  ...  0  15  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  ...  0  16  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  011  0  ...  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  „  „  0  14  0  ...  0  18  0 

|  in.  by  7  in.  white  „  „  0  10  0  ...  0  11  6 

lin.  by  7  in.  „  „  „  0  12  9  ...  0  15  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  0  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Steel  Compound  Stanchions  ......  9  7  6  ...10  17  o 

Angles,  Tees,  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  15  0  ...  8  15  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns .  6  17  6  ...  8  0  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Ihon —  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  8  0  0  ...  8  10  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  „  „  . 

merchant  quality .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”...  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  o  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  Galvanised  .  17  0  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron  Black— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  ,9  10  0  ... 

24  g .  10  10  0  ...  — 

”  >’i  26  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . 14  0  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  10  0  ...  — 

26  g .  Id  0  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  ............  J'  ,  0  0  ... 

22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  0  ...  — 

;;  ;,  26 1 . 19  0  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  13  10  0  ... 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  0  0  ...  — 

’  26  g .  15  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  ......  11  10  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  26 g .  14  15  0  ...  — 

Cut  Nails,  3’in.  to  6  in .  9  10  0  ...  9  15  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up.  2''  '»  0  ...  - 

Fivoincoik  . |S  *8  S  '  = 

Soil  pipe  .  \\  "  X  •  _ 

Compopipe .  u 


Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ... 

Silesian . 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  ,,  . 

Tin — English  Ingots  . 
Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0  11 
1  0 
1  7 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


2f  d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


thirds 

„  fourths .. 

21  oz.  thirds  .  3M.  „ 

,,  fourths .  3d.  „ 

26  oz.  thirds  .  4id.  „ 

,,  fourths .  3|d.  „ 

32  oz.  thirds  .  Sad.  ,, 

,,  fourths .  5d.  ,, 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz .  3$d.  ,, 

„  21  oz .  44d.  „ 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  2d.  ,, 

A  .  .  24  d.  „ 

4  „  „  „  .  24d.  „ 

Figured  and  Oxford  Rolled 

Oceanic . white  ...  4d.  „ 

„  „  „  t'nted  ...  5Jd.  ,, 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

in  barrels  .  ,, 

..  in  drums  .........  „ 

Boiled 


0  1  10 
0  2  0 
0  1  11 


in  barrels  .  ,, 

in  drums  .  „  0  2  2 

Turpentine  in  barrels .  „  0  3  11 

,,  in  ilrumr  .  ,.  0  4  1 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  22  10  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  21  10  O 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  s  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . .  0  12  6 

Fine  Exlru  Hard  Church  Oak  . .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  O  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  <>  16  O 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black .  ...  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  snpplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  Kew  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Cevlon,  etc.,  26s.  per  annum. 

Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Publisher  of  “  THE  BUILDER.”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BOUGHTON  MONCHELSEA  (Kent).— For  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Council  school,  for  the  Kent  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  Ruck  &  Smith,  architects,  86,  Week- 
street,  Maidstone  : —  „  „ 

- oat*  n  Langridge  . £488  0 

R.  Avards .  483  0 

Elmore .  429  0 

Corben .  420  10 

J.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Boughton  Mon- 
chelseaj  .  375  0 


Jefferys  . £644  0 

G.  Pearse  &  Sons  598  0 

H.  J. Smith* Sons  580  0 
Ellingliam  &  Sons  663  0 

H.  Goodwin .  525  0 

Simmonds  .  525  0 

Davison  .  520  0 

W.  Blay .  517  ° 

{  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

CANTERBURY.— For  Canterbury  new  i 

Paramor  &  Sons  .  11.300  . 

Amos  *  Foad  .  10,990  . 

W.  H.  Martin  .  10.750  . 

G.  Browning .  10.736  . 

W.  J.  Adcock .  10,460  . 

Sturry  Building  Co.,  Ltd .  10.348  . 

G.  H.  Denne  &  Son . 10,160  . 

Newton  White  .  10,057  . 

W.  Strange  &  Sons,  Ltd .  9,943  . 

Hayward  &  Paramor .  9,900  . 


G.  Barton  .  9,800 

Rowland  Bros .  9,733 

Gann  *  Co.,  Ltd .  9,487 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd.  . .  9,474 

.T.  Shelbourne  &  Co.* .  9,190 

W.  K.  Grigg .  9,134 


190 

195 

200 


634 

252 

314 

260 

199 
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FULHAM. — For  making-up  the  carriageway  of  Finlay- 
street,  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  F.  Wood,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W. : — 

Roadway.  Footway. 

Borough  Surveyor . £1,868  3  11? 

A.  B.  Champniss  .  1.300  0  0 

G.  W.  Wimpcy  &  Co.  ..  1,163  0  0 

H.  J.  Greenham .  1,155  0  0 

J.  Mears* .  1,115  0  0 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co .  1,088  0  0 

[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate  for  paving  the  footways 
is  £403.*] 

J  This  amount  includes  both  roadway  and  footway. 


HULL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  violent 
and  troublesome  and  attendants’  blocks  at  the  City 
Asylum,  Willoughby,  for  the  Asylum  Committee  of  the 
Coiporation.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town 
Hall,  Hull:  — 


Bowman 

Sons  _ £16,100  0  0 

G.  Houlton  15,948  0  0 

G.  Eckles  . .  15,500  0  0 
A.  J .  Darm- 

ley .  15,258  16  6 

T.  Goatcs  . .  15,239  0  0 
S.  R.  &  T. 

Kelsey  ..  15,203  0  0 

H. T.  Arnott  15,197  4  10 


Hebblewliite 

&  Wilson..  £14,4S5  10  0 
E.  Good  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  14,023  16  6 
G.H.  Panton  14:000  0  0 

G.  Jackson  . 

&  Son . . . .  13,924  0  0 

H.  Arnold  & 

Son  ....  13,757  0  0 
J.  H.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Hull*  13,175  0  0 


LEEK. — For  erecting  post-office 


J.  Gallimoro . £4,846 

J.  Heath  &  Sons  .  4,530 

Sampson  Hall  .  4,475 

T.  Groce .  4,325 

C.  Cornes  &  Son  .  4,245 

.T.  &  J.  Warner .  3,920 

T.  Godwin* .  3,256 


Credit  Old 
Materials. 
£40 


LONDON.— For  retiling  first  class  swimming  bath, 
Gt.  Smith-street  Baths,  for  the  Westminster  City 
Council : — 


T.  Pearce  . . . 

W.  H.  Hyde. 

Barnes  &  Co. . 

Burton  Bros. . 

T.  W.  Havlock  1,012  0  0 
Flenjing  <t  Co.  1,004  0  0 
Love  &  Co.  . .  970  0  0 


£1,226  0  0 
1,157  0  0 
1,093  17  9 
1,030  0  0 


Hudson  &  Co. 
Spiers  &  Son. . 

J.  R.  Sims - 

E.  Jenner  _ _ 

T.  Coulthard. . 
Jones  &  Son* 


£950  0  0 
940  0  0 
933  0  0 
794  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  etc.,  to  the  public  con¬ 
venience  at  Parliament-street,  S.W.,  for  the  Westminster 
City.  Council : — 

J.  Mowlem  <fc  Co.,  Ltd . £433  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham*  .  317  3 


LONDON. — For  making-up  roadway  of  Harhord- 
street,  Fulham,  for  thcFulham  Borouah  Council,  Mr.  F. 
Wood, -Borough  purveyor.  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W.:— 
H.  J.  Greenham,  Rosebank  Wharf,  Fulham*  £694 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Grange,  West  Heath-road,  Hampstead,  N.VV.  Messrs. 
Inman  &  Sturdeo,  architects,  7.  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Smyth  &  Dearie,  7,  Jolm-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. : — 


Ryder  &  Son _ £10,762 

Melbourne  .  10,307 

S.S.  Scott  .  10,147 

J.  Simpson .  10,010 

.!.•  Dorey,  Ltd. ....  9,700 

Kilby  &  Gay  ford  9,483 


J.  Smith  &  Sons. .  £9,289 
W.  King  &  Son  . .  9,000 

G.  Godson  &  Son  8,967 
Miskin  &  Sons  . .  8,960 

Holland  &  Hannen  8.888 


SHEFFIELD. — For  erecting  a  residence  in  Graham- 
road.  Mr.  G.  Molarn  Wilson,  architect  and  surveyor, 
37,  Surrey-street,  Sheffield.  Quantities  by  'the 
architect : — 


J.  H.  S.  Ran¬ 
dall . £3,150  0  0 

Smith  <&  Nunn  2,500  0  0 
T.  Gray  &  Sons  2,216  0  0 
Abbot  & 

Bannister  . .  2,175  0  0 

D.  Smith  _  2,003  0  0 

Badger  & 

Appleby. . . .  1,957  0  0 
H.  Boot  A  Son  1,913  0  0 
J.  Richerby  ..  1,912  7  0 
J.  &  H.  Whcon  1,900  0  0 
H.  Kyme -  1,399  0  0 


E.  B.  Dyson  & 

Son . £1,871  16  0 

W.  &  A.  Fors- 
dyke  &  John¬ 
son  &  Apple- 

y  ard . 

E,  &  W.  Oxiey 
C.  Portass  .... 

B.  Powell  &  Son  1,860  0  0 

C.  Ward .  1,815  12  7 

J.  T.  Robertson  1,800  0  0 
E.  Moore  _  1,768  0  0 

Bradbury?  1,755  0  0 


1,869  4  0 
1,867  0  0 
1.866  0  0 


J  Accepted  subject  to  slight  revision. 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  new  post-office,  St.  Albans  :— 


C.  W.  Dumpleton. .  £3,350 

D.  Parkins  <fc  Co.  .  .  3,290 

F.  W.  Stanley _  3,205 

E.  Dunham  .  3,197 

J.  T.  Bushel! .  3,147 

Spreckley  &  Smith  3,035 

F.  &  G.  Foster _  2.989 

W.  H.  Hyde .  2,885 


A.  W.  Nash . £2,852 

G.  Wiggs  .  2,790 

F.  Gough  &  Co .  2,784 

H.  Salisbury  &  Son  2,780 
C.  Miskin  <fc  Sons  . .  2,780 
Vail  &  Williamson. .  2  777 
E.  Brown  <fc  Sou*  . .  2,650 


SOUTHAMPTON; — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Moira  House.  Above  Bar.  Messrs.  Hair  &  Buckoill, 
architects,  Southampton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  I.  Hair  :— 


Lawrence 
Jenkins  &  Co. 

Long  . 

Dyer  &  Sons  . . 
Bagshaw  &  Son 
Wright  &  Son 


1,200 

1,195 

1,194 


Stevens  «fc  Co . £1,193 

J.  N  ichol  .  1.137 

Golding  <fc  Ansell  ..  1,137 
Rv  la  nds  B  ros„ 

Shirley  .  1,023 


STRANORLAR. — For  building  and  completing  new 
Presbyterian  Church,  Stranorlar,  for  the  Committee  of 
Strauorlar  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  John  MTntyre, 
architect,  Letterlcenny : — 


J.  M.  Clay .  1,896  0|  Strabane*. 

S.  Woods .  1,701  O' I 


SUTTON.— For 
W.  Hopkins  . . . 

J.  Langley  &  Co. 

It.  C.  Payne . 

F.  &  E.  Davey,  Ltd. 
J.  Burges  &  Son 
Marriott  &  Salter 
Martin.  Wells, 

Co..  Ltd . 

Drowley  &  Co.  . . 
Croploy  Bros.  Ltd. 
Gathercole  Bros. 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Hyde  .... 


v  post-office,  Sutton  : — 

15.690  |  C.  Ansell  . 

5.589  |  F.  <fc  G.  Foster  .... 
5,440  i  F.  J.  Shopland  .... 
5,260  j  W.  Smith  &  Sons  . . 
5,227  ;  J.  Appleby  &  Sons 
5,100  Braid.  Pater.  &  Co., 


£4,900 

4,870 

4,760 

4,748 


Ltd. . 


5,029  !  J.  Shelbourne  &  Co. 

4,999  I  F.  Gough  A  Co . 

4,993  |  R.  Jones  &  Son*  . . 
4,990  |  J.  F.  Holliday  .... 
4.975  I  F.  G.  Lawrence. . . . 


4.614 

4.590 

4,554 

4,373 

4,199 


WALSALL. — For  erecting  new  school  for  336  senior 
boys  and  girls  and  manual  training  centre,  Hillary-street, 
for  the  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Bailey  & 
McConual,  architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall: — 


G.  H.  Marshall 
W.  &  J.  Webb 
Smith  &  Son  . . 
W.  Tapcote  . . 

G.  Insley  _ 

H.  F.  Wootton  . . 

G.  Webb . 

E.  Mallin  . 

H.  Willcock  &  Co. 
\V.  Wistance. . . . 

F.  Lindsay  Jones 

T.  Herbert . 

W.  Kendrich  .... 


£3,967  J.  Dallow  . £3,390 

3,690  1  J.  Barnsley  &  Son. .  3,38S 

3.685  H.  J.  Ham . 

3,666  T.  Mason  . 

3,638  ]  J.  Hall  &  Son..  . 

3,625  |  G.  Guest  &  Son. 

3,535  T.  Hardy  . 

3,520  :  T.  Tildesley  . . . 

8,507  G.  E.  Jackson  . 

3.49S  ;  Broekhurst  &  Wood  3^250 
3,420  H.  Gough  &  Son  . .  3,200 
3,400  I  T.  Wootton.  Biox- 
3, 390  !  wich*  .  3,063 


3,330 

3,295 

3,294 

3,250 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 


SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  «S  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


and  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  railway  station. 


Red  Sandfaced  Nibbed  Roofing 
Tiies  always  in  Stock. 


Applications  for  Prices,  etc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


[December  30,  1905. 


The  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.,  BATH 

For  all  the  Proved  Kinds  ot 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  a 
Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.,  Limite 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. 


London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materia1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoui 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrace 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPKAGTTE  &  CO.,  Lta., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding- street.  Fetter-lane,  E.i 


QUANTITIES,  etc.,  LITHOGRAPHE! 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  ("Telephone  no.  « 

METCHIM  JSSONI  8’  I>RclemkI™slInk!k'.c. 


‘  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  DIARY  &  TABLES 
For  1906,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather,  1/-,  post  1/j 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants’, 


ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGT0 

FOE  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Ston 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  BEST 


in  Block,  Slab,  and  Scantling. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
Far  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


French  Asphalts  C 


Contractors  to 

I.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London, 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  P0UNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Twelve  Gold  Sc  Silver  Medals  Awarded, 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  GO.,  m 

Very  Prompt  Supply.  Large  Stock  Ready.  Cylinders  for  Hot- Water  Circulation 

PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON  RD.,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH  ST.,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 
LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

Havelock  Works,  Litharland.  47  &  49.  St.  Enoch  Square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation  Road 


THE  BUILDER,  DECEMBER  30,  1906. 
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